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Congress and Neutrality 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 13 (legislative day of Monday, July 10), 1939 


RADIO ADDRESSES BY MARK SULLIVAN AND JAY FRANKLIN 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp addresses delivered over the 
radio last evening by Mark Sullivan and Jay Franklin on 
the subject of Congress and Neutrality. 

There being no objection, the addresses were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


ADDRESS BY MARK SULLIVAN 


The subject tonight is Congress and Neutrality. I shall recite 
very briefly the recent history of Congress and neutrality. 

Some weeks ago Secretary of State Hull, with President Roose- 
velt’s backing, asked Congress, strongly urged Congress, to pass 
a neutrality bill. 

A bill was introduced in the House, a bill of the kind Mr. Roose- 
velt wanted. The House, by a very narrow vote, changed the 
bill to one Mr. Roosevelt did not want. That made, in effect, 
two proposals for the Senate to choose between. 

The proposals went to the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. That committee yesterday decided to accept neither pro- 
posal at this time. The committee decided it was better, in the 
committee’s judgment, to postpone action until the next session 
of Congress. 

This attitude of the Senate Committee on Forelgn Relations 
to some extent commits the Senate as a whole, though not nec- 
essarily. The present disposition of the Senate is to postpone 
action until the next session, which would be after next 
January. 

This proposed postponement Mr. Roosevelt and Secretary of 
State Hull strongly deplore. They say that in the present state 
of the world there is strong need that the United States should 
have a neutrality law. They point out what everybody knows, 
that after this session of Congress ends and before the next be- 
gins, there is possibility at least of war in Europe. There is 
certainty of changing developments in Europe. In this condition 
President Roosevelt strongly desires that Congress should pass a 
neutrality measure now. This means that Congress should choose 
between the two major pending proposals, 
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That is the situation. I shall confine myself tonight to attempt- 
ing to explain the two proposals, how they differ, how each would 
operate. Both proposals deal mainly with the sale of arms and 
ammunition by citizens of the United States to nations at war. 
The proposals are very different. They are so different as to be 
practically opposite. The question before Congress and before the 
country—the thing for you to make up your mind about—is to 
choose between these two proposals. 

One proposal is in effect as follows: Whenever any foreign nations 
are at war, no citizen of the United States shall sell any arms 
or ammunition to either of the warring nations, except under 
one condition. The condition is that the foreign nation must come 
to the United States, must pay cash in full for the arms, and must 
carry them home in its own ships. This is called the cash-and- 
carry proposal, or the come-and-get-it proposal. 

This looks like neutrality. This is neutrality. It treats ali 
nations exactly alike. To both sides in any war—to any and all 
nations at war at any time—we say exactly the same thing. We 
say in effect you can buy arms from American manufacturers, 
provided you pay cash in full for them, and provided you carry 
them away in your own ships. 

That looks like treating all nations alike. But, in fact, it would 
not work out that way. In fact, in action, it works out to the 
advantage of whichever nation has cash and ships, especially ships. 
If, for example, there was a war with Great Britain on one side 
and Germany on the other, Britain would be favored by our cash- 
and-carry proposal. For Britain would have ships, to get arms in 
America and carry them home, while Germany would not. Britain, 
because she has the largest navy, would command the sea. Britain 
would drive all German ships from the sea. Britain would then be 
able to buy arms in America and carry them home. Germany 
would be deprived of any access to American arms. , 

That is one of the two proposals for neutrality now before Con- 
gress. It is the proposal favored by President Roosevelt and Secre- 
tary of State Hull. Before I leave this proposal I ought to take care 
lest my hearers mistake the spirit of it. 

Some of my hearers may think this cash-and-carry proposal is 
rather sordid on the part of the United States, that we want to 
sell arms but at the same time want to play safe. That, however, 
is not the purpose of it nor the spirit of it. 

The purpose, the direct and only purpose, is to avoid America’s 
becoming involved in war. We say under this proposal that nations 
at war, buying arms from American manufacturers, must pay cash. 
There is a reason for that—a reason designed to help us maintain 
neutrality. This reason we can see by putting the purpose in 
different words. We say to American manufacturers that they 
must not sell arms on credit, because if they sold on credit they 
would then have an interest in seeing the nation that owes them 
money win the war. That would tend to make us unneutral. 

It is the same spirit that we say that a nation buying arms from 
the United States must carry them home in its own ships. We 
say that because if an American ship were carrying ammunition 
it would be liable to seizure or to sinking, and if that happened it 
might tend to involve us in the war. 

short, the whole purpose of this cash-and-carry proposal is 
to avoid our being involved in war. It is to enable us to remain 
neutral. 
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So much now for one of the neutrality proposals, the cash-and- 
carry proposal. I turn now to the second proposal. 

This second proposal attempts to achieve neutrality for the 
United States in a quite different way. Under this second proposal, 
no American manufacturer is allowed to sell arms or ammunition 
to any nation at war under any conditions whatever. If war breaks 
out, American citizens are absolutely prohibited from selling any 
arms to either side. I shall call this second proposal the absolute- 
prohibition proposal. 

Now, this absolute-prohibition proposal, like the cash-and-carry 
one, looks like neutrality. This absolute-prohibition proposal is 
neutrality, Under this proposal we treat all nations at war exactly 
alike. To both sides in any war, to any and all nations that may 
be at war, we say exactly the same thing. We say, “We in America 
will not sell you any arms or ammunition under any conditions.” 

Yes; that looks like treating both sides alike. But, in fact, in 
action it would not be so regarded by the nations at war. If, for 
example, there was a war with Britain on one side and Germany 
on the other, Britain would resent our refusal to sell arms. Britain 
would feel that we were unjustly depriving her of the advantage 
which she has through her superiority on the sea, Germany, on 
the other hand, would be much pleased by this absolute-prohibition 
proposal, just because it would deprive Britain of the opportunity 
to buy arms in America. 

So you see that, while both the neutrality proposals before Con- 
gress aim at neutrality, one of them—the cash-and-carry one— 
would in fact favor Britain, while the other—the absolute-prohibi- 
tion proposal—would in fact favor Germany. 

So that, like it or not, wish it or not, when we decide between 
these two neutrality proposals, we will be in fact deciding to give 
advantage or withhold advantage to one side or to the other in any 
possible war between Britain and Germany. 

Now, let us say that we do not want to take sides, that we are 
determined not to take sides. That is the fixed American policy 
and wish. Yet there is one thing we would be willing to do. I 
think America would be willing to take any reasonable step it 
could toward preventing war from arising. And if we are willing 
to accept for ourselves that purpose, the purpose of doing what we 
can to prevent war from arising, then, as between the two neu- 
trality proposals, one of them would help. The cash-and-carry 
proposal would help to prevent war from arising. If Germany saw 
the American Congress adopt the cash-and-carry proposal, then 
Germany would know that in any war between Germany and 
Britain, Britain would be able to get arms and ammunition in 
America. And if Germany knew that, Germany would be less 
likely to do anything to cause war. 

I have discussed the two neutrality proposals—the cash-and- 
carry proposal and the complete-prohibition proposal; I have dis- 
cussed them from one point of view only, the point of view of their 
different bearing on possible war in Europe. 

There is another point of view which causes some persons to 
iid the absolute-prohibition proposal. These persons say that 

sell arms and ammunition to a nation at war, upon any condi- 
tion whatever, is an odious business. They say that on moral and 
humanitarian grounds we ought to refuse absolutely to sell arms 
and ammunition under any conditions. Consequently, persons 
who hold this view say we ought to adopt the absolute-prohibition 
proposal and not the cash-and-carry proposal. 

But the virtue we would achieve, by adopting the absolute-pro- 
hibition proposal, is a technical virtue only. For the absolute-pro- 
hibition proposal prohibits sale of only two things. The two 
things, as formally designated in the proposal, are—I quote “arms 
and ammunition.” Everything else, the absolute-prohibition pro- 
posal permits to be sold. As respects everything else, everything 
excepting only arms and ammunition, the absolute-prohibition 
Proposal is just the same as the cash-and-carry proposal. As 
respects everything excepting arms and ammunition, both the 
proposals permit sale. 

Now, this “everything else” is very inclusive, and very important. 
The ‘everything else” includes literally everything else. It in- 
cludes not only food but also metals and chemicals. And these 
chemicals and metals are the materials out of which arms and 
ammunition are made. Under the absolute-prohibition pro- 
posal, nations at war could buy metals and chemicals and could 
make them up into arms and ammunition. Nations could buy 
what are called war materials. Nations could even buy partly 
finished goods, which they, by a little additional work, could turn 
into arms and ammunition. They could even buy, for example, 
ordinary airplanes, and then, after getting them home, quickly 
turn them into military planes. So that by adopting the absolute- 
prohibition proposal we shall not achieve great virtue for we 
shall only prohibit the sale of finished arms and ammunition. 

Let me sum up: Both the neutrality proposals before Congress 
permit the sale of ordinary goods. Both permit it on the same 
basis, the cash-and-carry basis. The only difference between the 
two propesals in that one, the absolute-prohibition proposal, 
picks out arms and ammunition and prohibits the sale of them, 
while the other proposal, the one that is called cash-and-carry, 
permits the sale of everything. 


ADDRESS BY JAY FRANKLIN 


Good evening, ladies and gentlemen: It is an old American tradi- 
tion that party politics stops at the water’s edge and that when we 
deal with the issues of foreign policy and national defense, we do 
so, not as Republicans or Democrats, not as Tories or new dealers, 
but as Americans seeking the good of our own country and the 
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welfare of our own people. So tonight, when we discuss neutrality 
and Congress, Mr. Sullivan and I see eye-to-eye on so many points, 
that it is hard to call this a debate. Perhaps our example may 
help some of you to divorce the struggle over the neutrality laws 
from our old man of the sea—partisan politics. I hope so—for if a 
Nation like ours—a nation which is composed of Catholics and 
Protestants, Jews and Gentiles, Germans and Poles, Italians and 
Russians, Irish and English—begins playing racial or religious 
politics with foreign policy then Heaven help us! 

Our ancestors left Europe to get away from that sort of thing, 
and as soon as we were strong enough to do so, we declared our 
independence of European politics and have since tried to remain on 
terms of friendship with all nations, rather than choosing sides— 
or being chosen as cannon fodder—in European wars. As a result, 
we have succeeded in staying neutral in all of Europe's little wars, 
but we have not yet been able to keep out of Europe's general 
wars—those so-called world wars which have come every century 
of history since the discovery of America. But—and this is im- 
portant—we have taken part.in those wars for our own reasons— 
good or bad—and on our own terms—wise or foolish. 

During the last Great War—the war of 1914-18—we stayed neutral 
for the first 3 years and took part in the serious fighting for only 
the last 6 months. Before that we had served as one of the eco- 
nomic bases for England and her allies in their fight against Ger- 
many and the Central Powers. We gave the Allies invaluable sup- 
port in terms of money, food, raw materials, and ammunition long 
before we sent a single regiment to the western front. For this 
reason some historians and politicians have claimed that we went 
to war in 1917 in order to save the Morgan loans to the Allies 
and to protect our war-boom prosperity. Yet of all the many mo- 
tives which drove us into the World War, this was the least im- 
portant. We fought because we feared the international conse- 
quences of a German victory and the defeat of the British Empire. 
We did not want to shoulder the tremendous burden of naval de- 
fense, political organization, and financial administration which 
would have fallen on our people if the Empire had gone under. 
Those were the reasons for our entry into the World War, and 
they were urged more strongly by the Republicans than by the 
Democrats, and were resisted by Woodrow Wilson up to the very 
last moment consistent with our national safety. 

Now that Europe is involved in a fresh cycle of small wars and 
big crises, with the danger of another general war growing from 
week to week, it is fit and right that we should take heed to our 
national defense and to our foreign policies. There is one group 
of politicians, mainly from the West, who seem to believe that the 
munitions makers are responsible for all wars and that the way 
to avoid entanglement is to forbid the sale of arms, ammunition, 
and implements of war to all foreign belligerents. Senator NYE, 
of North Dakota, advertised this point of view in his famous in- 
vestigation of our so-called merchants of death—the Du Ponts. 
Now no new dealer can be expected to think too kindly of the 
family who organized the Liberty League and other forms of tory 
opposition, but it seems to me sheer poppycock to pretend that the 
man who made the gun is responsible for the murder. Men have 
fought with sticks and stones, with spears and catapults, with 
chariots and bows and arrows, with fists and teeth. When men 
want to fight they fight, and they use whatever weapons come 
handy for murder. As a matter of fact, the wheat from Senator 
NYE's own State did more to win the war for England than did the 
Du Pont’s explosives or the Connecticut arms factories. Montana's 
copper, Missouri’s mules, Washington’s lumber, Alabama’s cotton, 
and the oil of Texas—these won the war, rather than American 
shells, guns, and airplanes. 

Yet Senator Nye’s point of view became law, and though all 
the other features of the Neutrality Act have lapsed it is still man- 
datory for the President to embargo exports of arms and ammuni- 
tion to belligerents whenever he finds that a state of war exists— 
whenever he finds that a state of war exists. President Roosevelt 
believes that this embargo is unwise as a national policy. He 
would prefer to have the embargo repealed and to substitute for it 
a general cash-and-carry provision by which we would sell to all 
belligerents only what they can pay for in cash and can carry away 
in their own ships. He has also put forward the proposal that the 
President shall have power to name an aggressor and withhold all 
shipments from the aggressor. It is these proposals that the present 
Congress has been asked to consider. It is this issue of neutrality 
which has raised the great debate. f 

Here is the situation. Europe is again choosing sides for either a 
big show-down or a big bust-up. On one side are the so-called 
democratic powers—England, France, Rumania, Poland, Turkey, and 
perhaps Soviet Russia. On the other side are the so-called Fascist 
powers—Germany, Italy, Hungary, Spain, and perhaps Japan. 
Whichever way we decide on neutrality will help one side and hurt 
the other. Our national sympathies are strongly with the demo- 
cratic powers, and our national instinct is to try to keep the British 
Empire a going concern, though there is a general feeling that the 
so-called democratic powers aren't really so darned democratic and 
that what it all really amounts to is another British coalition of the 
“haves” against the “have not” nations. Yet there is no doubt 
that Fascist principles of conquest, and particularly the new Ger- 
man racial and religious policies, are a menace to the Monroe 
Doctrine and to our domestic institutions. Also, we would feel 
very uncomfortable in a world from which the British Empire had 
disappeared as a political reality. If we embargo the export of 
arms to France and England we shall automatically help Germany 
and her allies, since the Germans now have Krupp and Skoda, the 
world’s greatest munitions factories. On the other hand, if we 
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*Fepeal the embargo, we will help and encourage France and Eng- 

land, because they control the seas and could take advantage of the 
cash-and-carry proposition, where Germany and Italy could not do 
so. There's a third possibility—the best of all—that for the present 
we neither keep nor repeal the embargo, which I shall discuss in a 
few minutes. 

First, let's get down to cases and consider the situation in Con- 
gress. The House has a neutrality bill which retains the 
embargo. A group of Senators have pledged themselves to fight to 
the death to prevent passage of the President's neutrality proposals. 
And yesterday the Senate Foreign Affairs Committee decided to 
postpone action on neutrality. I do not question their sincerity. 
I do think, however, that among them are some who are more 
interested in trying to hurt President Roosevelt’s administration 
than in helping our Government maintain a wise foreign policy. 
I cannot forget that 20 years ago the so-called battalion of death 
in the Senate used the Treaty of Versailles and the League of 
Nations as a means of breaking President Wilson. Some members 
of that old battalion of death are leading the present fight—Sena- 
tor Boram, of Idaho, and Senator Jonwson, of California. Mr. 
Boram is now 74 years old and Senator JOHNSON is approaching 
his seventy-third birthday. Their effort reminds me of a theatrical 
revival of an old-fashioned melodrama, like the Black Crook or 
Nellie the Beautiful Cloak Model, as I see these old war horses of 
the League of Nations fight come steaming into action in another 
attempt to control our foreign policy. 

Before I accept their advice this time, however, I want to see 
what was the result of following their advice 20 years ago. At that 
time, they kept us out of the League’s system of collective security, 
set up to administer a peace treaty, many of whose clauses—in- 
cluding the Polish Corridor—we had insisted on. They sank our 
Navy and they signed a treaty to protect the integrity of China and 
maintain the ““ door.” They insisted on having the war debts 
repaid, while their banking associates took over the profitable job 
of financing European reconstruction. It looked like a lovely for- 
eign policy. Certainly it was popular at the time. 

Let's look at the results of the Borah-Johnson policy. It didn't 
work. The League of Nations is a wreck, the peace treaty has been 
junked, there is no security for the nations of the world, and we 
are again menaced by the military alliances of Europe. We are 
again forced to build a great Navy, hoping to finish it in time to 
protect our interests. The integrity of China has been destroyed 
by Japan and the “open door” is jammed with corpses. The war 
debts are not being paid, except for Finland, and the banker's loans 
have been defaulted. The Johnson-Borah policy lies in ruins be- 
fore us. It didn’t work. And now they try to persuade us to take 
their advice a second time. I do not see how any patriotic Presi- 
dent can afford to abandon his struggle for a sensible foreign 
policy, in the face of such a record and such an opposition. 

Now, if we really want 8 ween prevent war in Europe, we ought 
to force a long mal debate on neutrality, here and now. 
Such a debate will — it impossible for the Fascist powers to 
count on our keeping the arms embargo; it will also make it im- 
possible for France and England to count on our support. If we 
really want to help prevent war in Europe, we should continue this 
debate right through the summer, well into September, until the 
crisis months of 1939 shall have passed. Quite frankly I think 
that the time to be neutral is now. Quite frankly I do not think 
that we ought to give the green light to either side in the European 
line-up at this critical time. 

And then, if war comes, the President can do what he has al- 
ready done in China. He can refuse to that a state of 
war exists. He can refuse to invoke the neutrality law, as lies 
within his power. He can follow the course best calculated to 
protect this country’s real interests—as is his duty under the 
Constitution—and can count on the support of our people in doing 
whatever we have to do to promote our own defense by helping 
our friends defend themselves. 


The Declaration of Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 13 (legislative day of Monday, July 10), 1939 


ARTICLE BY FRAZIER HUNT 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a feature article 
by Frazier Hunt entitled Words That Will Never Die.” The 
article appeared in the magazine section of the Pittsburgh 
Press for July 2, 1939. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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WORDS THAT WILL NEVER DIE 
(By Frazier Hunt) 

It will be 163 years next Tuesday since a little group of valiant 
men gave to the world that gallant document the Declaration of 
Independence. 

No one will quarrel with the statement that this stretch of 
time has seen more far-reaching and profound changes than any 
similar period in all human history. It might even be argued 
that this span of 163 years has watched mankind advance further 
in the fulfillment of the three brave dreams—tife, liberty, and the 
tang of happiness—than in any single era 10 times that 
ength. 

Vast and unprecedented social revolutions, political revolutions, 
and equally important mechanical and scientific revolutions all 
have come during these magnificent years. 

The world of 1776 seems as far in the past as the world of 
the Pharaohs or of the Caesars. Little remains unaltered save 
those humble promises made by man to his fellow man, 
given immortality in this Declaration of Independence. 

Today, and during all these intervening years, men have spoken 
often of changing, and even of abolishing, the Constitution—but 
who would think of altering so much as a single comma in this 
great bill of human rights and faith? Who would add or de- 
tract one syllable from such singing words as: “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident—that all men are created equal * * *?” 

New theories and practices of government and society have 
come—and some have gone—but neither today nor yesterday has 
there been a clearer statement of man’s longings than in these 
living phrases penned so long ago. It is odd that such a time and 
circumstances should have produced such simple mess. 

It might be worth the while to take one t glance at the 
state of man’s life at the moment when the burning words set fire 
t the common heart of the world as no other document has ever 

one: 

On that day a man could be put in jail for debt and kept there 
until it was paid. 

With few exceptions, no unpropertied citizen, either in the 
percan Colonias: GE I SY, ERE, Sane ren nes ieee SE EO 
vote. 

Not more than 10 percent of the population could read or write. 
Men worked from 12 to 16 hours a day. Housewives worked even 
longer. 

Woman's legal position was little more than that of a chattel. 

Youth was bound into long and ill-paid apprenticeships. 

The divine right of kings was largely accepted without question. 
srr ig only beginning his revolt against caste and inherited 
position. 

In few countries was there true and easy freedom of worship— 
or genuine freedom of speech and assembly. 

The field of medicine and surgery was little advanced from the 
days of the Greek, Hippocrates. The priceless words “public 
health” had never once been hooked together. 

Microbes and the whole microscopic world were as distant and 
unknown as the outer planets, Anesthetics and antiseptics had 
yet to be conceived. 

E:ĩvꝛnz x Wan © EOS 
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Only the crudest steam engine had been invented. Water, wind, 
horse, and man were the only known sources of power. 

Electricity was but vaguely suspected. 

All these and a thousand forgotten items of ignorance and injus- 
tice have largely disappeared before the restless and imaginative 
energy of these 163 years. 

And it is correct to say that the New World that was to follow 
the Old World of the eighteenth century was largely born in this 
single document. 

The Declaration of Independence released man from the mental 
and 5 slavery that had held him for so many centuries in a 
peculiar bondage. 

It was not “self-evident” to those generations before that “all men 
are created equal * 

It was not Nelt. evident“ that men were “endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights 

No one before this immortal day of July 4, 176, had dared to 
contend that “governments are instituted among men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the tae gorena * Se 

And who, save the brave Thomas Paine, had ever thrilled the 
world with such a proposition as “whenever any form of government 
becomes destructive of these ends [life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness], it is the right of the people to alter or to abolish it, and 
to institute a new government * * +”? 

These tremulous words and ideas permitted man to lift himself 
up by his own bootstraps. In a single tick of the clock of time— 
a brief eight-score years—man’s whole spiritual and material world 
was to be changed as if by some great magic. 

The miracle of machine leisure and the hundred and one phases 
of the enlarged life march steadily on. We still have far to go, but 
we are on our way. We are “change-minded” just as we are air- 
minded.” We may argue about methods and technique, but we 
gladly accept the fact that we march forever in a procession of new 
worlds. i 

This present world of 1939, with its wars and rumors of wars, 
may frighten us a little. But we need not be too discouraged. We 
have great momentum to carry us forward. Our tree of liberty is 
deeply rooted. 

And we have great tradition and inheritances to feed our faith and 
give us courage. b 
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For one thing, we have man’s long-cherished belief in his own in- 
herent right to justice and human dignity. 

One hundred and sixty-three years ago the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence gave us that in words that will never die. 


Administration of W. P. A. in West Virginia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. RUSH D. HOLT 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 13 (legislative day of Monday, July 10), 1939 


LETTER WRITTEN BY HON. RUSH D. HOLT, OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a letter written by me rela- 
tive to the administration of W. P. A. in West Virginia. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Dear FRIEND: More than 10,000 W. P. A. workers in West Virginia 
have been fired since January 1. Many 403’s said “lack of funds.” 

Yet money was available for salary raises of the project bosses. 
I checked pay rolls of the 1936-37 fiscal year with pay rolls of the 
1938-39 fiscal year and found approximately 400 bosses who had 
their salaries raised during that period. 

Bosses in 48 counties of West Virginia had salaries raised at the 
rate of $500 or more per boss per year. As you know, that is more 
than a W. P. A. worker makes for a full year’s work in many 
counties. 

The salary raises of the project bosses (no district or State office 
staff included) amounts to more than $15,000 a month. Based on 
a yearly total at the same rate, this would mean $180,000. Think 
of that! One hundred and eighty thousand dollars to raise salaries, 
yet they claim no money to employ persons certified as needy. 

Thirty-five bosses in 22 counties received salary raises at the 
rate of $1,000 or more each per year. 

The salary raise is almost as much as a teacher receives in West 
Virginia for the entire school year. Remember the amount is an 
increase of $1,000, not a total of $1,000. 

Thirty-five bosses got an increase of more than $47,000 a year. 
Remember, an increase, not a total. Thirty-five W. P. A. workers in 
most of the counties would earn only $14,700 for a year’s work. 

Every one of 35 bosses could be employed at their original sal- 
ary, and the salary raises would pay 1,300 W. P. A. workers for a 
month’s work. It is more humanitarian to give jobs to 1,300 needy 
than to raise the salaries of 35 bosses. 

Four counties had 20 or more project bosses who had salary 
raises. Kanawha led with 33, followed by Harrison with 26, Marion 
with 22, and Monongalia with 20. 

If you did not get the report of W. P. A. bosses in your county, 
write me at Washington and a copy will be sent. 

Sincerely, 
RusH D. Hott. 


Youth and Our Economic Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. AUBREY W. WILLIAMS, JULY 10, 1939 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, having secured unanimous 
consent from the House, I include the following very inter- 
esting address on youth and our economic problem, deliv- 
ered by Administrator Aubrey W. Williams, of the National 
Youth Administration, before the Institute of Public Affairs 
at the University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va., on July 10, 
1939: 

Every discussion of the problems of youth should begin with 
the observation that the major problems of youth stem from and 


are a part of problems and forces that affect the whole of society. 
People who make the affairs of youth the subject of their special 
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interest should forever remember that the social and economic 
problems which ccnfront a boy or girl are not essentially different 
from those which confront their elders. At bottom, they are the 
same problems, Yet it is true these problems turn a different face 
to youth. “It feels them so intently; its sufferings are so often 
of such desperate character.” It is not easy for them to be 
philosophical about a situation in which ev in their life 
has come to a standstill. It does not and will not interest 
them to be told we are in the midst of a social lag in which 


production has outdistanced consumption. It is small comfort 


to them to be told that all free land is gone and that geographi- 
cal pioneering has come to an end, 

What youth wants to know is, “What are we going to do 
about it? Are we or are we not going to do anything to give 
them an opportunity to show what they can do? Is it going to 
be possible for them to get a job, to have a home, to earn some 
money, to have some friends, to be somebody?” 

They aren't particularly interested in all of this discussion that 
is going on about their problem. What they want is action— 
opportunity. They don’t think of themselves as a problem, They 
have some problems, but they are no problem. 

Now, what are the facts about our situation? There are 20,000,000 
boys and girls between 16 and 24 years old. About 5,000,000 are out 
of school, unemployed and looking for jobs. About 11,000,000 have 
jobs, most of them át unskilied work. The fact that most of the 
5,000,000 unemployed have no experience is not what keeps them 
unemployed. If more jobs opened up, some of the 11,000,000 could 
be promoted and make a place for others on the first rung of the 
ladder. But so long as there are not enough jobs the young people 
are up against questions that they themselves have no power to 
2 They cannot by any effort of their own find what isn’t 

ere. 

We older people cannot shift the responsibility to youth for find- 
ing the answer to its problem, and we cannot lay the whole respon- 
sibility upon such institutions as the home, the church, the school, 
or the university. These institutions are responsible for training 
young people to meet the strains and the demands of adult life. 
But they have no power to control the conditions of the world out- 
side their walls. The best that any of these institutions can hope 
today is that its own graduates, in the fierce struggle for survival, 
may be able to grab a job away from someone who has not been so 
fortunate in his training. 

No doubt, if these institutions do their work exceedingly well, and 
if the effects are not wiped out by the cold shock of experience in a 
hard world, we may hope that a new generation may come to power 
with better understanding and with nobler principles than our gen- 
eration has shown. But that is for the long future. Friends of mine 
seem to believe that the schools are to blame because their grad- 
uates are not able to get work after leaving school and we make vast 
inquiry among young people who have left school as to what help 
the schools were to them in getting employment after they quit or 
graduated from school. All of which is proper, if kept in perspective. 

But we must not deform and frustrate the schools by carelessly 
throwing on them the problem of youth without jobs. You and I 
know that the schools are neither to blame for the fact that 4,000,- 
000 young people are unemployed nor that the schools should be 
expected to provide the solution. But it is possible for the schools 
to play an important part in both securing an understanding as 
far as our knowledge extends as to what is going on; and second, 
in equipping the oncoming young people to the greatest degree 
with background, capacities, tools, etc., to meet this situation. 
The schools obviously can’t be expected to make over the indus- 
trial structure so as to provide employment for all the young 
pecple. It is no valid criticism of the schools to say that thou- 
sands of young people graduating from its classes are unable to 
find work. Such criticism is at once silly and extremely unjusti- 
fied. On the other hand, it is fair and proper to hold that the 
schools should provide young people with an opportunity to 
acquire techniques and secure experiences and come into the pos- 
session of knowledge which will be of practical benefit to them in 
their efforts to make a living once they are out of school. But the 
problem lies at the doors of industry and government and of all 
our citizens as responsible members of our democracy. 

Industry has created the problem of our generation, and it has 
done so through no fault of its own. We cannot blame the scien- 
tists and the engineers who have given us the machines to do 
100 men’s work with only 10 men on the pay roll. These 
inventions are a triumph of human brains, and when we shall have 
learned how to make use of them, they will be not a curse but a 
triumph of human welfare. 

But today we are struggling to find the answer to mass unem- 
ployment. While we are straining to catch up, science and tech- 
nology are striding forward faster and faster. At first, it was 
simple mechanical inventions like the steam engine and the 
cotton gin. Then science moved up into electrical machines and 
beyond, to ether waves, and to chemical reactions that can be 
described only in terms of higher mathematics. 

Industry now has machines that make steel sheets or automo- 
bile frames with only a few human workers in the plant. But 
much more disturbing, industry has methods and formulas that 
will double the output of a plant with almost no investment or 
increase in the amount of machinery. 

The same sort of high technology has come into agriculture. 
New breeds of animals, new varieties of plants, new chemical 
formulas, as well as new machinery, have invaded the farms and 
have thrown thousands of farm families out of work. 
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We have learned to produce faster than we have learned to dis- 
tribute the products of agriculture and industry. We all know 
by this time that there is no hope of full employment until we 
catch up with our new powers. Meanwhile, there is every indica- 
tion that labor-saving methods will soon spread far beyond the 
development that we have today. There are few new inventions in 
sight like the automobile, the movie, and the radio that can per- 
suade people to spend money on a vast scale and so provide mil- 
lions of new jobs. But there are many new inventions of 
labor-saving methods, already tried and proved in agriculture and 
industry, that when they have time to spread will do away with 
more millions of jobs. This is the kind of world that the young 
men and young women of today must live in until we or they find 
out how to make it something better. 

Sometimes I hear people say that the old pioneer spirit is gone 
in young people. When Horace Greeley told the young man to 
go West, he had a perfect formula for saving Horace Greeley from 
having to think about unemployment. The young man and his 
problem simply disappeared in a cloud of dust. The young man 
had his own troubles with Indians and drought and sickness far 
out on the lonely prairie, but he had a chance, and therefore he 
had courage and drive. 

As people often say, the young men of those days didn’t march 
on W. and demand that the Government give them a 


seems to stand to reason that their character is being undermined. 

But don't be fooled by the enchantment of historical distance. 
Those old young men did go to Washington and did demand a 
living from Uncle Sam. They wanted free land. Uncle Sam had 
land to give away, and land was what they got. But they can’t 
ask for free land today because Uncle Sam has already given all 
the good land to their grandfathers. 

Don't blame the young man and his young wife because they 
are not up in the woods somewhere building a log cabin and 
warding off hostile Indians with a rifle. If they tried that, it 
wouldn’t be hostile Indians that would come around. It would 
be the sheriff with a writ for trespassing on the property of some 
corporation. Warding the sheriff off with a rifle is not counted 
as a pioneer virtue. Times have changed, 

And don’t be fooled by the fact that there are a lot of jobs for 
young people opening up every day. For instance, every year 
160,000 farmers die or become too old to farm, and their 
must be filled by young men. If you want to travel around and 
keep your eyes open, you can easily observe some of the 500 farms 
that fall vacant every working day of the year. Why don’t the 
young men wake up and seize these opportunities? If you want 
to, you can write quite a magazine article on the youth of America 
sleeping at the switch. 

The answer, of course, is that for each 500 farms that fall vacant, 


calling 
they are not able to make two plus nothing equal four? 

It is the same in business. Workers die or grow too old to work. 
Everybody moves up, and some lucky boy or girl gets a job, while 
some unlucky one doesn’t get the job. 

There are 2,000,000 young people loafing on the home farm be- 
cause they can't get jobs in town, and about as 
loafing in town because they can’t get a job either in town or on a 


farm. They can’t afford to have a good time, thousands of them 
can’t afford the books and the carfare to go to school. They 
can’t afford to travel decently in search of work, and if they travel 


more bad than good. It is a good credit to 

that so few of them lose patience and start to smash things. 
should be thankful that so many of them keep up their courage 
and their hope. 

This is a dark picture, but not a hopeless picture. During these 
long years of depression and experimentation, this country has not 
solved the problem of unemployment, but many of us have begun 
to see more clearly where some solutions seem to lie. 

This technology that for the moment seems so terrifying 
going to turn this country into a nation of loafers, in which one 
superengineer presses a button and makes everything that is 
made, while everyone else lives on the Government. We are be- 


side of the machine, outside of chemistry, and outside of the won- 
ders of high mathematics. The function of technology, and in the 
long run its greatest service to humanity, is that it releases most 
of our human workers to do the services that people have always 
needed and that only the most fortunate have in the past been 
able to enjoy. 

In 1930 for the first time the census showed more than half the 
employed workers of this country in service occupations. The pro- 
portion has been rising for over a hundred years. We may rea- 
sonably expect that some day 90 percent of our workers will be 
nas i in jobs outside the direct production and distribution of 
phys 

Some kinds of services, such as operating a numbers racket or 
being a quack doctor, may not add anything useful to civilized 
life, but others offer tremendous new opportunities for improving 
the condition of our country. 
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Look, for instance, at the opportunities that medical science 
offers, for warding off preventable illness and premature death. 
We have learned how to prevent typhoid and tuberculosis and 
diphtheria, all deadly enemies before which our ancestors cowered 
in helpless fear. Yet some of the worst typhoid epidemics in his- 
tory have happened since we learned how to prevent the disease. 
We pay more to bury people who die in the prime of youth from 
tuberculosis than it would cost to keep them from getting it in 
the first place. Diphtheria still chokes the life out of children 
who otherwise would have had every prospect of a happy and use- 
ful life. Here is work to do, and millions of lost dollars to be 
saved, by which the work can be paid for and leave us no poorer 


for the expense. 

One-tenth of our le have been infected with syphillis, the 
disease that kills slowly and horribly, and now unnecessarily. 
After centuries of helpless subjection, we now know how to free 
our people from this well-named captain of the men of death. 
Here too is work to be done, here are thousands of new jobs in a 
war the destroyer, a war that we know how to win. And 
the cost? I need not waste time in proving what you all know, 
that the American people can make a fat profit by getting rid of 
this disease and every other disease for which the methods of 
prevention have been discovered and proved. 

In education as truly as in health, we all know that in spite of 
past achievements there still remain great opportunities that have 
not yet been grasped. 

There are still hundreds of rural counties in all sections of the 
country, where the schools have neither the buildings, the equip- 
ment, nor the trained teachers to give the children an education 
that will fit them for the demands of modern life. There, where 
the birth rate is highest, the taxable real estate often is the poorest, 
and the local governments are straining every resource in vain to 
provide for the education of the children who are in their care. 

The Nation, in which these children will some day take their 
Places as farmers and city workers, must depend on their intelli- 
gence and character for the wisdom and character of democracy 
itself It is the Nation’s interest, therefore, to see to it that the 
equality of opportunity that cannot be provided out of local real- 
ue is provided out of the resources of the Nation as a 
W. i 

Even equality of opportunity at our present standards will not be 
enough. Improved opportunity all along the line will be required 
if our young people are to be prepared for the new kind of world 
that is opening out before us. Those who are to work in the new 
agriculture and the new industry must be capable of handling com- 
plicated machines and scientific methods. Many of those who will 
3 in new and expanded services must have special skills and 


These new demands fit well with the fact that young people can 
conveniently be kept off the labor market by holding them longer 
in school. Longer schooling is, of course, not the whole solution of 
the problem of unemployment but when we solve the main prob- 
lem, longer schooling will help. 

Another fortunate combination of necessity and opportunity is 
the fact that young people need the experience of working with 
their hands, and the country needs a lot of physical improvements 
that young people can make. This country has in many respects 
been allowed to run down, and the work of millions of young people 
is needed to put it back in good condition. Thousands of square 
miles of land are being washed away and need to be protected. 


Millions of a of forest land need to be replanted, or thinned, or 
protected fire. Towns need to be cleaned up, schools need 
to be remod school equipment needs repair. The old swimming 
hole has ppeared under a city street, the modern town needs a 


sanitary swimming pool, a baseball diamond, a new park where an 
older generation wandered in the open woods. 

Young people can do much of this work. I want to discuss this 
business of youth and the labor market. First, it is important that 
heads of families be given priority over all others in employment; 
second, it is equally important that nothing which is done break 
down or weaken the standards which organized labor has been 
able to establish. Collective bargaining, properly protected ap- 
prenticeship arrangements of a strict legal character, and so forth, 
as well as a full respect and protection for those workers who have 
journeymen’s status or some degree of it, should be conditions to 
every effort designed to aid youth. But, having said all of this, 
there still remains ample room within which we may move around 
in giving young people their opportunity to work and in fulfilling 
our obligations to their right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, 

Youth can and should be permitted to contribute to the increased 
well-being of the Nation. They have it within their power to add 
vastly to the equipment and wealth of the public and private re- 
quirements of the Nation. Furthermore, this work can be done in 
such a fashion and under conditions which do not interfere with 
private business nor with adult labor. 

In the National Youth Administration and the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, we have found a means for bringing together 
the country’s need for maintenance and repairs, and the young 
people’s need for hard labor to toughen their back muscles and 
give skill to their hands. We have found more opportunities 
for boys than for girls, but, as we expand our understanding of 
the many services that this country needs, additional opportuni- 
ties for girls will be discovered. 

What we have done is this: Young ople are put to the 
simplest forms of helper types of work where they have the op- 
portunity to find out the rudiments of some trade or profession 
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or skill. They are rotated at intervals of 3 months so as to 
afford them familiarity with more than one kind of work and 
to provide them with the opportunity to discover in what direc- 
tion their skill or bent may lie. Skilled craftsmen or professional 
technicians are employed as key workers around which groups of 
youth are placed. These supervisors act as counselors as well as 
supervisors. To this project work, we join formal academic work 
wherever possible. Ideally this should directly supplement the 
work performed on the project. 

Under such arrangements 235,000 youth are now employed on 
11,000 projects in 3,000 counties of the Nation. These projects 
range from building schoolhouses to research in the vitamins— 
from clerical work in the county tax assessor's office to the laying 
of sidewalks. 

My own conviction, after 4 years of experience in the organiza- 
tion of work projects for hundreds of thousands of youths, is that 
there is almost nothing, given skilled and technical supervision, 
that these young people can’t do. 

In these new services of maintenance and improvement we have 
the means also for supplying the young people, on an honorable 
basis, with some of that indispensable cash which all civilized 
persons, even young ones, have to have to get along. The N. Y. A. 
boys and girls can buy necessary clothes and streetcar fares and 
schoolbooks. They can associate once in a while with their friends 
at a soda fountain without being ashamed. That is, they can go 
to school, and they can be like other people. If you remember 
those difficult years in your own life you will recall how a small 
amount of money makes the difference between a world of hope 
and a world of despair. 

In these services we have also the means for overcoming to some 
extent one of the most embarrassing difficulties of the young man 
or woman who goes out looking for a first job. That difficulty is 
the lack of experience. As the young people so often say, “You 
can’t get a job unless you have had experience, and you can’t get 
experience unless you have a job.” By giving them jobs without 
requiring any experience we give them at least a partial escape from 
this common dilemma. 

Beyond these immediate and practical advantages, I think we can 
begin to see in these services a new and valuable addition to our 
means of education for citizenship. It is true that these thousands 
of young people, like the homesteaders of a past generation, are 
looking to Uncle Sam for opportunity. But these modern young 
folks are not relaxing in the arms of Uncle Sam any more than 
their ancestors did. They work, and their backs ache; a few even 
lose their lives in a construction accident or a forest fire. 

The homesteaders and miners and lumberjacks who opened up 
the West were not often given to philosophizing, and yet no doubt 
for most of them there was an undercurrent of feeling that America 
was a great country and they were part of her greatness. The 
young men and women of today who have the privilege for a 
year or two of helping to rebuild America do not often write poems 
or sing songs about their service. But from a word dropped now 
and then, and from the way they act in the presence of oppor- 
tunity, one can guess at some of the wordless background of their 
minds. Perhaps some of them at first, when they get a job on 
Uncle Sam’s pay roll, think only that here is a chance to get some 
money. But after days and months of hard work, seeing the land 
that they have made over and the trees that their own hands have 
planted, it is borne in on them also that theirs is a great country 
and that they are a part of her blood and bone. 

In all of this youth itself is the most hopeful part. Youth is 
more hospitable to change than age. It is less wedded to the 
past and less fearful of its ability to adapt itself to new conditions. 
Consequently, youth acclaims progressiveness. It sees govern- 
ment putting its emphasis on human rather than material values. 
It welcomes and is thankful for a government that tries to bring 
social development in line with material development, for it knows 
that most of the ills to which it has fallen heir were brought about 
by our social organizations not keeping pace with our mechanical 
and economic genius as a people. 

They realize that government is the means through which they 
can realize their aspirations and ambitions, that through govern- 
ment they, as citizens in a democracy, have a voice in the 
way the world in which they live is to be run. They do not re- 
gard this as a repudiation of private enterprise in favor of govern- 
ment or vice versa, but of using the power inherent in democratic 
government to help private enterprise to function, to furnish the 
opportunity and the security which we all want. There is no 
fundamental, irreconcilable conflict here, provided we can view 
these problems with fresh, unprejudiced minds. Government is 
the representative of the whole people. Private enterprise is the 
means through which the great bulk of the wants of the whole peo- 
ple is achieved. It is natural and right that the whole people 
should wish to use their power through government to assist pri- 
vate enterprise to meet to its fullest capacity their wants. 

It may be that time will teach us all something more than we 
now know about the way to realize the aims that we seek. And 
youth itself will find that as our old disagreements over methods 
Vanish into the past and are forgotten, new disagreements as to 
methods will arise to make for delay and uncertainty among them- 
selves, 

In all of this struggle and effort it has seemed to me that the 
more generous and thoughtful part of the youth in America has 
attached its social and economic thought and effort to one central 
purpose which can be described as the search for a peaceful, 
orderly, and democratic solution for the tragic economic confu- 
sions and miseries of our industrial arrangement, and that they 
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search for these solutions within the framework of the American 
way of living, that is within the framework of a democratic form 
of government, within the framework of the institution of indi- 
vidual initiative and private property, within the framework of 
the American civil liberties and civil rights guaranteed in our 
basic laws. 

Our present economic world can be made to yield abundance 
to all instead of poverty to many, happiness to all instead of misery 
to many. That was, to do them justice, the aim of many of those 
rugged individualists who have brought our industrial system to 
such a height of power for both good and evil. That aim, the 
creation of a true and stable prosperity, is the justification of our 
present efforts. That aim will become the aim of youth in turn, 
to realize by such ways and means as they in their turn will deem 


Neutrality 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 13 (legislative day of Monday, July 10), 1939 


ADDRESS BY WILLIAM J. GOODWIN 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp extracts from 
an address on the subject The Menace of the Bloom Neu- 
trality Bill, by Hon. William J. Goodwin, a Democratic 
leader in Queens Borough of New York, over radio station 
WWRL, at Woodside, Long Island, Thursday, June 29, 1939. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


One of the most dangerous measures ever introduced in Con- 
gress, and which—if it is allowed to become a law—may upset all 
our most cherished American traditions, may sap the very founda- 
tions upon which our republican form of government rests, and 
even head us toward the peril of dictatorship, is the so-called 
Bloom neutrality bill now before the House. 

This measure is doubly dangerous, because it pretends to be 
something which it is not. It is sailing under false colors, like a 
piratical craft which conceals its guns until it is ready to open 
fire. It is labeled “neutrality” in order to lull the American public 
to sleep; but, in reality, it is anything but neutral. Instead of 
keeping us out of war, it will provide the very excuse for it; pre- 
scribe the theater—or, as the measure itself describes it, the “war 
zones”—and eventually, because of the extraordinary powers 
which it gives to one man—greater peacetime power than was 
ever placed in the hands of any President from George Wash- 
ington down—will be the means of plunging us into any conflict 
in which that man determines we shall enter when, where, and 
how he alone may decide. 

In a word, once this unneutral, warlike “neutrality” bill be- 
comes a law—if the American people permit it to go that far— 
we shall find ourselves no longer our own masters, our Congress 
robbed of the powers guaranteed to it under the Constitution, and 
that Constitution itself so far overturned as to permit an absolute 
dictatorship instead of the republican form of government which 
has sustained and safeguarded us through the varying perils of 
the past 163 years. 

The Bloom pseudo “neutrality” bill destroys the present real 
neutrality law which we have on our statute books, and which, 
since its enactment, has definitely and decidedly kept us out of 
war. This false-faced Bloom measure lifts the embargo on arms 
shipments abroad, permitting us to send war material wherever 
the President may decide. It permits the President—not Congress 
mind you—to declare that a state of war exists, whenever, in his 
judgment, he decides that such is the case. He is allowed to 
name the aggressor or a; rs, and having named those who, 
according to his lights, are the offending parties, the Bloom bill 
gives him the further—almost autocratic power—to prescribe war 
zones, isolating or, as he once described it “quarantining” the 
aggressor, while furnishing the other side with all the sinews of 
war. 

Not only does this so-called “neutrality” bill of BLoom’s under- 
mine and nullify the embargo provisions of the present neutrality 
law, but it likewise scuttles the present Johnson Act which for- 
bids us to extend new loans to any debtor nation which has re- 
pudiated or refused to pay its war debts. Its language is so cun- 
ningly devised, its weasel words so clever, and its real design so 
well hidden that it requires a second and more searching look to 
discover the real import of the section which permits the President 
to extend credits to the belligerents favored by him. These credits 
may be so manipulated as to be, in effect, a war loan, even to 
nations which already owe us billions and which nations have 
never shown the slightest inclination to pay. 
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The very thing we hoped would never occur again, the horrors 
of the World War which we prayed would never again be dupli- 
cated—the maimed and mutilated men who come back to linger 
on through living deaths, the tears of widows and orphans, the 
sorrows of bereaved mothers, wives, and sweethearts, the billions 
lost in loans and the years of crushing tax and depression to pay 
for it all—all these things, which we said d never 
let happen again, are to be repeated because, under the Bloom bill, 
Congress will have nothing to say about whether or not war shall 
be declared should the President decide to act. 


armed with this terrible 
resist the temptation to plunge us into war? 

There is every indication that this Bloom bill is designed to 
carry us into the next world conflict whether we like it or not. 
And, in that conflict, we should find ourselves lined up as allies 
with Great Britain and France—as a result of which, because of 
the Jers now proceeding between those powers and Russia, 
we would, in the end, be fighting for the Soviet, supporting Stalin 
and defending a hated communistic dictatorship which had been 
guilty of the blood of 20,000,000 Christians. 

There would be no escaping this hateful alliance—once we were 
under the iron heel of this Bloom law. 

The naming of an aggressor or aggressors, would be tantamount 
to a declaration of war against such powers. 

The withholding of shipments from them while, at the same 
time, favoring their enemies would, to all intents and purposes, 
become translated into an unfriendly act—the prelude to real war. 

And once we were in such a war—on the side of Great Britain— 
we would find ourselves allies of Russia. This is what communism, 
in this country, and its war-mongering supporters all over the 
world want. 

The Bloom bill, I repeat, is the test menace ever aimed at 
the American form of government. It sets the stage for our 
entry into the snares and structure of feared and hated dictator- 
ship. It sends us toppling into that very maw of destruction 
against which the President and all of us, all along, have been 
declaiming. 

It upsets the Constitution. 

It takes away the war-making power from Congress and gives 
it Into the hands of one man. 

It gives that sole man sole power to decide and to act. 

It permits him to name the aggressor nation or nations. It, in 
fact, allows him to choose the alliance which will yoke us once 
again to the red chariot of war. 

It destroys, in a word, the legislative branch of government, 
concentrating all power in the Executive, and, as I said in a talk 
before the Foreign Relations Committee some days ago, tends 
toward the very dictatorship which the President himself has 
hitherto so savagely denounced, 

This bill should be beaten, and there is still time and still a 
way to do it. 

Back up your representatives in Congress. Let them know you 
are behind them in this fight to crush this measure or any 
similar measure which would lead us on to war, and which would 
destroy our Constitution and our liberties. Deluge them with let- 
ters and petitions. Encourage them to stand up and fight for 
our rights as free men and free women. 

Tell Congress we must not be dragged into any more foreign 
wars. 

Tell them the arms embargo must not be lifted. 

And that, as real Americans, the heirs of those who fought at 
Bunker Hill, Concord, and a hundred other battles in the war 
to rid this Nation of an autocratic king, we shall never surren- 
der our rights of sovereignty to any one man, no matter whom he 
may be. 


Problems Before Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. WILLIAM DITTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR, OF 
MASSACHUSETTS, JULY 10, 1939 


Mr, DITTER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to insert in the Record the following address 
by Hon. JoserH W. Martin, Jr., of Massachusetts, over N. B. C. 
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blue network, presented by the Evening Star National Radio 
Forum, Washington, D. C., July 10, 1939: 


Every citizen of the United States is aware these days of a rising 
tide of determined, hopeful, and forward-looking patriotism. 

The end of a tragic era of confusion, unnecessary economic dis- 
location, and costly administrative bungling is written large on the 
political horizon. A new spirit is abroad in the land. 

In every walk of life our people are taking a firmer hold upon 
the deep traditions of our national history and are rededicating 
their thoughts and energies to the long-deferred hopes and aspira- 
tions of real Americanism. 

Silently but steadily beneath the dust and clatter of the workaday 
world the great spirit of America—the spirit of daring, of enter- 
prise, accomplishment; the spirit of thrift, frugality, and practical 
common sense—this great spirit is again taking a hand in the direc- 
tion of our national life; and with this awakening comes the bright 
promise of an ultimate restoration of sanity and stability in the 
Federal Government, 

Four months ago, on March 6, it was my privilege to address 
this great audience on a program which marked the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the First Congress under the Con- 
stitution. 

At that time I recalled that the 
were gone forever, and pledged that in the t session of the 
Seventy-sixth Congress the enlarged Republican minority would 
drive unceasingly toward the single objective of preserving and 
defending our cherished American scheme of balanced constitu- 
tional government and our bountiful system of private enterprise. 

We would insist, I promised, upon proper legislative considera- 
tion of every measure presented for congressional action. For that 
policy, I contended, was the first step toward the sustained busi- 
ness recovery which ultimately must make real jobs for our 
10,000,000 unemployed. 

There is no time for a review of the work of the Seventy-sixth 
Congress. Much remains to be accomplished before adjournment. 

We still have more than 10,000,000 unemployed. 

Wild and reckless squandering of the people’s wealth and sub- 
stance still rules as a cardinal policy of the New Deal administra- 
tion. But we have learned by bitter experience since 1933 that 
nations do not live by deficits alone. 

And now a dangerous policy of international meddling, which 
TaN O oyee prs United States directly in the age-old 

ictions ‘opean diplomacy, is being pressed secretly by the 
administration, despite strong opposition from the people and 

onal resistance. 

In the face of these grave dangers to our national life narrow 
partisanship finds no voice in the public forum. Today the pro- 
posals of responsible statesmanship resound only from the plat- 
form of patriotism. 

Thanks to the splendid conception of public service which has 
maintained the Evening Star National Radio Forum through these 
recent troubled years, urgent questions of the hour still may be 
discussed freely with the people whose destiny is at stake. 

This is a distinguished service upholding the great American 
principle of free speech, and for this service the Washington Star 
and the National Broadcasting Co. well deserve the appreciation 
and gratitude of the Nation. 

So long as the great fundamentals of freedom of speech, freedom 
of worship, and freedom of assembly are maintained Americans 
somehow will find ways and méans of defending their Constitution 
and their precious rights and privileges as free men and free women. 
No conception of one-man rule—no matter how artfully disguised 
or how eloquently proclaimed in the empty phrases of dema- 
goguery—ever can hope to triumph in this land so long as there 
remains a single national forum of honest debate on vital issues 
of public policy. 

Foremost among the urgent problems before Congress today is 
the great issue of war or peace. 

Shall the United States lend itself, through misguided policy, to 
partnership in Europe's balance-of-power intrigues? 

Has not America had its lesson in fighting other people’s wars? 

War debts totaling $12,000,000,000 are in default since 1983. But 
in the intervening years these same European nations have sent 
almost 65.000, 000, COO to America for private investment. 

Free governments, by their very nature, are geared to the con- 
structive and progressive pursuits of peace. 

War at once corrupts every process of representative government. 
War invites dictatorship, and a war involving this country would 
mean dictatorship at home almost overnight. 

Every proposal to promote peace through law and every proposal 
to lessen the ghastly social destruction of war commands our sup- 
port, in Congress and out. But every proposal, secret or open, 
which violates the clearly defined principles of honest neutrality 
must be resisted as a threat to the life of the Republic. 

The moral force of American public opinion is the greatest factor 
for peace in the world today. Let not that mighty authority be 
misdirected to become a factor for war. 

The New Deal wants to take sides. But I do not believe the 
American people will tolerate any policy of direct involvement over- 
seas. 

The first obligation of Congress today is the preservation of peace 
for America, for that is the only road toward real social security 
for our people. 

We must avoid military alliances and all secret commitments 
which might again take American soldiers to foreign battlefields. 


rubber- stamp days 
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Part of my job in Congress is to keep in touch with American 
public opinion. And this I know for a profound truth of our day— 
that the American people are determined to keep out of it. 

Keep the United States out of war. 

The second great challenge before America today is the issue of 
clean and honest government. 

Recent investigations in both the House and Senate have revealed 
corruption, loose management—yes; even bald political racketeering 
in the management of the public business, Our living ideals of 
faithful public service are in danger. 

Since 1933 our Federal pay roll has increased from roundly 
565,000 persons to 900,000 today. 

Partly because of this unwholesome expansion of bureaus, com- 
missions, and councils, but more because of the New Deal sabotage 
of the merit system of civil service, we are confronted in several 
major segments of government with an all but complete demorali- 
zation of the administrative functions. 

Political appointees, often selected with little regard for quali- 
fications or experience, are taking a heavy cut of the relief funds 
appropriated by Congress for the W. P. A. 

Local supervisory and administrative staffs have been padded to 
the point of national scandal. 

A special Nation-wide survey ordered by the House of Representa- 
tives last February disclosed at that time more than 35,000 persons 
on the Works Progress Administration rolls who were found to be 
not in need of any public assistance whatever. 

Those are the taken from the public record of the House. 
They explain how millions of dollars a month, voted by Congress to 
aid the needy unemployed, are being diverted to unnecessary high- 
salaried political supervisors and superintendents. 

Spoils likewise corrode the distribution of farm bounties to the 
extent that in several States recently we have come upon the dis- 
heartening spectacle of county electioneering by the crop checkers 
and quota experts of the Government. 

When partisan politics thus eats in upon the distribution of public 
assistance funds then the fine ideals of American public service are 
on the gallows. 

We have the vivid memory of the New Deal national convention 
at Philadelphia in 1936, when, by the official record, more than a 
majority of the accredited delegates were active Federal officeholders. 

Is the moral sense of the Republic so calloused by the incessant 
din of White House crises and emergencies that our people must 
submit to an arrangement of government manipulated by a conven- 
tion of pay rollers? 

It matters not a particle whether the question be third term, 
fourth term, or fifth term. The principle at issue touches the very 
heart of our American scheme of government. If we are to be man- 
aged and O. K. d in every relationship of life by a pay-roll cabal, 
then the grandeur of the American dream is dimmed to the shadowy 
flicker of self-seeking spoilsmanship. 

These, in part, are the reasons why I gave public endorsement a 
month ago to a bill introduced in the Senate by Mr. HATCH, of New 
Mexico. Senator Haren is a Democrat, but I endorsed his bill 
without qualification. 

Look over the map of the United States and note the blots of scan- 
dal during the recent years of New Deal political domination—a 
shocking string of criminal indictments against public officials or 
removal from offices of public trust—New York, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, Pennsylvania, Missouri, New Mexico, Tennessee, Louisiana, 
Kentucky, Michigan, The mere roll call of the States is eloquent 
testimony to the need for a real house cleaning now. 

I am supporting the Hatch bill because it would impose manda- 
tory criminal penalties—including fines and imprisonment—upon 
all forms of political coercion or intimidation of relief workers. 

It would also penalize political activity by all Federal workers, 
whether they be postmasters, farm agents, W. P. A. superintend- 
ents, or tax collectors. 

With our Federal pay roll averaging approximately $140,000,000 
per month, it is unfair to every citizen that millions should be 
diverted to political round-ups for the New Deal campaign. 

Every dollar of the public pay roll thus directed to political ac- 
tivity is a betrayal of the American ideal of honest and faithful 
public service. 

I am confident that a clean-up in these patronage scandals also 
cee the support of the real Democrats in both House and 

nate. 

Pay roll politics is now confronted by an outraged public opinion. 

Our program in the House calls for a vote on the Hatch bill this 
week. 


It will be a vote to rescue American Government from the 
swamps of corruption and spoils. 

Another problem before Congress is, Shall we try just one more 
$4,000,000,000 spending and lending spree? Shall we pass the 
President’s new glorified pork-barrel bill? 

This latest proposal was advanced by President Roosevelt on June 
21, just 10 days before the Treasury closed the books on the fiscal 
year 5 a deficit of 83,600,000, 00O— the seventh Roosevelt 
deficit. 

Total Roosevelt deficits to date make $22,000,000,000, and the 
brainstorm brigade now dances around the political May pole and 
sings, Let's try another four billion.” 

Facing this situation, we may well recall the stirring words of 
Mr. Roosevelt at Chicago on July 2, 1932, when he said: 

“Our party says clearly that Government income must meet 
prospective expenditures.” 
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At another point in the same address, Mr. Roosevelt sala: 

“By our example at Washington we shall point the way of 
economy to local government.” 

And to these strong promises Mr. Roosevelt added his pledge of 
personal responsibility in these ringing words: 

“I propose that government of all kinds, big and little, be made 
8 and that the example be set by the President of the United 

tates.” 

Today we have before us the whole picture—the promise and the 
performance. And the last touch in this picture is the new 
$4,000,000,000 pork-barrel proposal of June 21, another brain-trust 
dream, which is supposed to do all the things all the previous 
spending schemes failed to accomplish. 

It is another cruel betrayal of our 10,000,000 unemployed. 

In the light of experience during these last 6 years, is it not high 
soa aes the Nation demand a return to common sense in Federal 

airs 

From today’s wilderness of confusion and uncertainty our vision 
is forward. 

Honest and orderly government would quickly put this Nation 
back on the track of prosperity and solid American progress. 

We continue in the New Deal depression today, not because we 
lack the materials of recovery, not because we lack the courage cf 
enterprise, but only because the robust, adventuresome spirit of our 
people is hobbled and hog-tied by an impractical spendthrift 
bureaucracy in Washington. 

Strike down the demoralizing defeatism of the New Deal and 
you will at once revive the normal, forward-looking, and confident 
spirit of America, 

Release honest enterprise from the shackles of new dealism and 
you will see in this country a surge of business recovery unmatched 
before in our history. 

America is tired of nostrums and panaceas. 

Our people yearn for balanced constitutional government, ordered 

, the peace which flows from justice—the progress which 
flowers from honest work at real American wages. 

Let’s put America back to work. 

We can do it in a crusade of patrotism. 

The sensible, sound-thinking, true-blue Americans are an over- 
whelming majority in this country. 

They demand in government sound policies, honest administra- 
tion, and a decent regard for the lessons of history. They rally to 
the banner which beckons—“Out of the red to recovery.” 

In such a crusade patriotism cannot fail. 


The Record of the H. O. L. C. Nationally and in 
Kansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN M. HOUSTON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1939 


LETTER FROM THE CHAIRMAN OF THE FEDERAL HOME LOAN 
BANK BOARD 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor, I insert a letter from the Honorable 
John H. Fahey, Chairman of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, giving a history of the operations of the Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Corporation in the State of Kansas, and a report 
on the operations of the Corporation throughout the Na- 


tion, as follows: 
FEDERAL Home LOAN BANK BOARD, 
Washington, July 12, 1939. 
The Honorable JohN M. HOUSTON, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Houston: We recently have received inquiries from 
a number of Members of the Congress regarding the operations of 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, both nationally and in their 
own States. Believing that you will be interested, I, therefore, am 
attaching a brief, informal report as of December 31, 1938, which 
not only gives a picture of our current activities but outlines the 
permanent contributions the Corporation has made to a broader 
and more secure home ownership. To supplement this report, I am 
taking the liberty of presenting you with some interesting figures 
on your own State of Kansas. 

The H. O. L. C. has refinanced 18,508 Kansas home owners to the 
extent of $34,756,906 since the beginning of its lending period, June 
12, 1933. These Kansas borrowers, like all H. O. L. C. borrowers, 
were without private credit at the time; the average was 2 years 
delinquent in both principal and interest and between 2 and 3 
years on taxes. 

As of February 28, 1939, Kansas borrowers had repaid $5,499,440, 
or 15.8 percent, of their total principal indebtedness. Collections 
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in March were 99.2 percent of billings. Seven hundred and seven- 
teen Kansas borrowers have paid in $1,082,424 to settle their ac- 
counts in full; 9,106 others today are current or less than 3 months 
in arrears, while 1,772 more are in a liquidating class, meaning 
that they not only are meeting all current bills but, in addition, 
are making regular monthly payments on their ee ee 

This means that we now have 10,878 accounts in in a 
satisfactory condition, representing borrowers who clearly are on 
their way to debt-free home ownership. There are 2,473 other 
borrowers who are making adjusted payments sufficient to keep 
their accounts active and who are being given every assistance in 
their effort to rehabilitate themselves. 

The H. O. L. C. now owns 2,517 homes in Kansas. It has sold 
467 others. Of the homes it owns, and which are available to yield 
income, 83 percent are rented. Rental collections in February were 
98.4 percent of billings. 

These figures tell a story that we believe is a credit to both home 
owners and the manner in which they were assisted by the Govern- 
ment. They show that more than 76 percent of these almost 
hopeless home owners H. O. L. C. refinanced either have saved their 
homes, are almost certain to save them, or at least have a good 
chance, and only 13 percent are in the last category. 

Included in the original loans made in Kansas were $1,184,000 
for reconditioning and repair of homes to make them sound se- 
curity and about $2,388,000 for payment of delinquent taxes. Since 
the close of our lending period the Corporation has advanced an 
additional $1,050,000 for taxes, maintenance, insurance, and similar 
pune to aid and protect borrowers. Further, $812,000 more has 

en spent on properties which the Corporation has acquired. 
Every dollar spent on reconditioning, of course, stimulated the 
construction industry and enhanced neighborhood values; the 
taxes we advanced provided needed revenue to Kansas communities 
and to the State. 

The story of how the H. O. L. C. tried to serve the purpose for 
which it was established by the Congress is told in the attached 
national statement. Its constructive social purposes haye been 
carried out in the State of Kansas to the best of our ability. 


Sincerely yours, 
* Joun H. Faneyr, Chairman. 


THE RECORD OF THE HOME OWNERS’ LOAN CORPORATION 


The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, now in its sixth year of 
operations, is well on its way toward the goal set by Congress— 
the rehabilitation of hundreds of thousands of home owners who 
faced the loss of their properties during the depression. Today 
more than 701,000 borrowers, all threatened with foreclosure at the 
time H. O. L. C. stepped into the picture, are in satisfactory standing. 
Nearly 588,000 are either entirely current or less than 3 months in 
arrears, and 113,500 others not only are meeting all regular monthly 
bills, but in addition are making regular monthly payments on their 
arrearages. About 126,000 other borrowers are making adjusted 
payments which give hope that they, too, will be enabled to “come 
through”; and nearly 44,000 accounts, amounting to $101,000,000, 
have been fully liquidated and crossed off the books. 

Borrowers have paid back more than $500,000,000 of their entire 
principal indebtedness; about 90 cents of every dollar due has been 
paid to date, with collections now aggregating about $1,000,000 in 
principal and interest every working day. 

The accomplishments of the Corporation, however, are not con- 
fined to the relief it extended more than a million home owners in 
the form of loans or in helping halt the denroralization of a real- 
estate market that already was recording 1,000 foreclosures a day 
and never could have withstood the shock of a million more. In 
taking mortgages totaling $932,400,000 from banks and trust com- 
panies, $767,900,000 from savings and loan associations, $192,000,000 
from finance and mortgage companies, and $164,600000 from insur- 
ance companies, it made those institutions liquid and allowed them 
to grant leniency to other distressed home owners. The rest of 
the $3,093,000,000 the Corporation advanced before the close of its 
lending period June 12, 1936, went direct to individual mortgage 
lenders, keeping them, too, from adding to an avalanche of fore- 
closures which had mounted to 1,000 a day. 

The Corporation sayed its borrowers $200,000,000 in concessions it 
was able to obtain for them from mortgage holders at the time 
of refinancing. It directed the spending of $78,000,000 for repairs 
which made their homes better investments and sounder security. 
And it paid $229,000,000 to wipe out delinquent taxes. It is 
estimated that H. O. L. C. borrowers to date have saved $175,000,000 
in interest alone—the difference between the amount they have 
paid under their 5-percent rate and the higher rate on which they 
originally obtained their mortgages. 

But perhaps the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation’s chief con- 
tribution was toward the reformation of the entire mortgage struc- 
ture of the Nation. Its 15-year, 5-percent, amortized mortgage has 
revolutionized the home-mortgage fleld. It swept away the old 
and burdensome second mortgages of H. O. L. C. borrowers—and 
the second mortgage is virtually disappearing from the American 
home-financing picture. The old short-term loan—renewable only 
at high fees and which the average home owner rarely ever paid 
off—also rapidly is being discarded. The low-interest, long-term 
loan now is a recognized part of home financing in this country. 

The H. O. L. C. at the present time owns 88,576 homes. It has 
sold 34,595. These homes—representing only about 12 percent of 
the number H. O. L. C. refinanced—were acquired only after every 
effort to save their owners failed. It is estimated that 18 N of 
the homes acquired were abandoned or virtually so, and t 6 per- 
cent came to the Corporation through deaths of borrowers and 
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refusal of heirs to assume their obligations or through legal com- 
plications. The largest single block of foreclosures, almost 40 
percent, resulted either through willful default of those able to 
keep their contracts or utter refusal to cooperate to the best of their 
ability. Only a minority of foreclosed H. O. L. C. borrowers lost 
out through sheer inability to pay. 

The personal service which the H. O. L. C. instituted was un- 
precedented. If borrowers were out of jobs, H. O. L. C. field men 
Sought to get them employment; if they were eligible for relief, 
they were aided in obtaining a shelter allowance which could be 
applied on payments for their homes; if they were “overhoused”— 
attempting to carry homes beyond their incomes—they were helped 
to rental or sale. Every resource was exhausted before foreclosure 
action was taken—and even then 16,500 withdrawals of foreclosure 
actions prove that leniency was granted to the last. 

It must be realized that the average H. O. L. C. borrower, when 
refinanced, was 2 years delinquent in both principal and interest 
and in arrears 2 to 3 years on taxes. The average foreclosed H. O. 
L. C. borrower at the time of foreclosure was again delinquent 20 
months in both principal and interest to the Corporation, with 
unpaid taxes mounting. Since the process of foreclosure requires 
several months in the average State, the average borrower who has 
lost his home occupied it rent-free for at least 4 and probably 5 
years. If he was unable to make any progon toward rebabilitation 
in that period, little hope could be held out for the future. 

Net H. O. L. C. foreclosure authorizations dropped in November 
to about 2,000 from a peak of 8,000 monthly in the late summer and 
fall of 1936. In several States foreclosures virtually have ceased; 
in many others, withdrawals are about equaling foreclosures. H. O. 
L. C. has been able to dispose of its acquired properties almost at 
will, but only offers them for sale in quantities which will not 
adversely affect the stabilization of the real-estate market. In 
1938 the Corporation sold more than four times as many as it had 
sold in the course of its operations up to December 31, 1937. 

As rapidly as the H. O. L. C. has acquired homes, they have been 
placed in condition to yield income. Its reconditioning forces are 
spending about $100,000 each working day for that purpose and to 
recapture values lost through depreciation; in all, $45,000,000 has 
been expended to improve such homes, making a definite contribu- 
tion toward safeguarding neighborhood values. Of the homes the 
H. O. L. C. holds, available to yield income, 88 percent are rented; 
98.8 percent of the renters either are current or less than a month 
in arrears. 

Although the H. O. L. C. was created to meet an emergency, its 
officials have sought to make permanent contributions toward a 
more secure home ownership in the future. Forced to recondition 
half the homes it refinanced in order to make them good security, 
the Corporation exposed the full extent of shoddy construction in 
the small-home field. As a result its technical forces conceived 
the Federal home building service plan, which now has been placed 
in operation by the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, the parent of 
the H. O. L. C. It is a program which links home-financing 
agencies, architects, materials dealers and manufacturers, contrac- 
tors, and all other elements of the building industry to give better 
design and supervision of construction to small-home seekers for 
the first time in the country’s history. 

These technical forces now are working on a neighborhood re- 
habilitation program, which seeks to halt the obsolescence of what 
should be sound residential areas, either through blight within 
their borders or from the menace of encroaching slums, They 
believe that a united front of home owners, real-estate interests, 
and home-financing agencies can halt the staggering loss in prop- 
erty values which all major communities now bear each year. 

The H. O. L. C. has a selfish interest in such programs to better 
home construction and protect home investments, since it owns a 
vast number of homes and has mortgages on hundreds of thousands 
more—all of which are affected by any decline in property values. 
But in a broader sense it is seeking to protect not only itself and its 
borrowers, but all home owners of the future, from the conditions 
which contributed to the necessity of establishing the H. O. L. C. 
during the most desperate period of the depression. 


Accumulated Cash in Banks and its Investment 
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or 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE i DAILY EAGLE OF JULY 8, 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I include the following editorial appearing in the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle July 8, 1939. I desire to call the atten- 
tion of the membership to the statements of this editorial 
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as they bear upon the subject matter of House Resolution 
218, which I have introduced and which refers to a study of 
the subject of determining means of employing idle cash and 
capital. 
[From the Brooklyn Daily Eagle of July 8, 1939] 
ACCUMULATED CASH AND ITS INVESTMENT 


Traditionally, the banks of the country publish their state- 
ment of condition in the first week in July. It is a convenient 
time in which to “take stock” and survey the record of the first 
semester of the year. 

This year it is clear that deposits are rising but that, propor- 
tionately, holdings of cash are increasing even more rapidly. 
Naturally the banks have increased their investments in Federal 
securities and, in some cases, of municipal and State securities, 
but no general increase in corporation or other private borrowings 
was discernible. 

In other words, much of the increase in deposits remained 
unemployed. It is not possible to deduce how much of this enor- 
mous accumulation of cash is the property of foreign owners who 
have sent it here for safekeeping. 

When it is considered that the rate of return on the “Govern- 
ments” in which most of the banks are very heavily invested is 
excessively low, it is unreasonable to think that the banks would 
refuse loans to worthy borrowers when such loans are consonant 
with obligations to the depositors. 

This, together with the trend toward holding cash rather than 
expanding investments at current ridiculous yields, should be full 
answer to those who would try all sorts of questionable expedients 
to force more lending. Perhaps these bank statements disclose 
also what might happen if some of the suggested measures were 
to be enacted—even the Government might find it difficult to 
finance these very dubious experiments. 


Legislation to Extend Life of Civilian Conservation 
Corps Should Be Enacted by This Congress 
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OF 
HON. JED JOHNSON 
OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1939 


LETTER FROM THE ACTING DIRECTOR, CIVILIAN CONSERVA- 
TION CORPS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave granted me I am submitting herewith a letter I have 
received from the Civilian Conservation Corps that I feel is 
of special interest to Members of Congress. This letter was 
sent me as a result of an inquiry made by me to the Acting 
Director, Hon. J. J. McEntee, at which time I requested in- 
formation concerning the status of the bill (H. R. 2990) to 
extend the life of the Civilian Conservation Corps. I also 
asked him to advise me specifically what effect the failure to 
act on this bill during the present session of Congress would 
be on the Civilian Conservation Corps. The reply published 
herewith speaks for itself and contains the information 
desired. It follows: 


CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS, 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, 
Washington, D. C., July 12, 1939. 
Hon. JED JOHNSON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. JOHNSON: This is in confirmation of our telephone con- 
versation during which you inquired “What is the status of the 
bill to extend the Civilian Conservation Corps (H. R. 2990), and 
how will failure to act upon this bill at this session of Congress 
affect the Civilian Conservation Corps?” 

The present status of the Civilian Conservation Corps bill, H. R. 
2990, is that hearings were held by the House Committee on Labor 
on February 9, 23, and 24, 1939. The bill was favorably reported 
from the Committee on Labor on April 20, 1939, in Report No, 447 
(with amendment). On July 6, 1939, an attempt was made to have 
the House consider the bill on the consent calendar, but objection 
was registered by Mr. Moser of Pennsylvania (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, p. 8718). What future action will be taken we, of course, 
cannot prophesy. 

Unless Congress acts on this legislation at this session, the 
Civilian Conservation Corps will be placed in a very embarrassing 
position and a position which will add considerably to its cost 
of operation, for the following reasons: 
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(1) The corps will be unable to prepare and present a budget 
for the fiscal year 1941 because it will have no authority to exist, 
unless Congress acts favorably on H. R. 2990. As you are aware, 
budgets for the fiscal year 1941 are already in the course of 
preparation and must be ready for submittal to the Bureau of the 
Budget on August 15, 1939. 

(2) The corps is unable to contract for any future deliveries of 
goods or materials beyond June 30, 1940, which contracts must be 
placed if the corps is to operate efficiently and economically. 
Deliveries on many items of clothing are not made until many, 
many months after advertisement for bids. 

If we do not have the statutory authority to operate subse- 
quent to June 30, 1940, in the near future, it simply means that 
we will have to let all of our stocks deteriorate and work them 
down to as small quantities as possible; and then, if the next 
session of Congress extends the life of the corps, we will be obliged 
to buy many, many things at premium prices because of the speed 
with which they will be required. I believe that it is entirely 
correct to say that if Congress extends the corps at the present 
session, instead of waiting until the next session, it will result 
in a saving of perhaps $20,000,000. 

We are also unable to execute leases for a period of as much as 
1 year at the present time. We are also unable to make definite 
commitments on worth-while projects which will take more than 
a few months to complete. 

All of these things contribute to increased costs and reduced 
efficiency. Morale of field personnel, other than enrollees, tends 
to depreciate, and the fine cooperative relationships with the States 
tends to be less effective if the States have no assurance that the 
Civilian Conservation Corps is to continue beyond June 30, 1940. 

I am sure that these instances, as well as many others which 
must come to your mind, indicate very clearly and forcefully the 
considerable advantages which will accrue to the Federal Govern- 
ment if Congress takes favorable action on the extension of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps at this session of Congress instead of 
postponing it until the next session. I am also aware of the very 
heavy legislative program which faces Congress, but I feel reason- 
ably confident that relatively little time will be required, and slight 
opposition will be encountered in the consideration of a bill to ex- 
tend the Civilian Conservation Corps. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. J. McENTEE, 
Acting Director. 


The Franklin D. Roosevelt Library 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. SAM RAYBURN 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1939 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE ROOSEVELT LIBRARY, INC. 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, to show the qualifications of 
our sponsors for determining the best method of preserving 
the President’s gift, concise statements have been made about 
some of the individuals who are serving on our committees. 
We regret that biographies of all the distinguished educators, 
archivists, historians, and authors who, on a nonpartisan basis, 
are identified with the library, are not available. 


THE FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT LIBRARY, INC. 
MEMBERS OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Dr. Randolph G. Adams, 2030 Norway Road, Ann Arbor, Mich., di- 
rector of the William L. Clements Library and professor of history 
at the University of Michigan. Author of Political Ideas of the 
American Revolution, History of American Foreign Policy, The 
peia to American History, and books on other historical sub- 
ects. 

Dr. Charles E. Clark, 36 Laurel Road, New Haven, Conn., dean, 
school of law, Yale University. Author of numerous books on law, 
some of them in collaboration with Hon. Justice Douglas, of the 
United States Supreme Court. He drafted The Uniform Principal 
of Income Act for Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws, in 1931. 

Dr, Robert D. W. Connor, The National Archives, Washington, 
D. C. Archivist of the United States; author of History of North 
Carolina, Rebuilding of Ancient Commonwealth, etc.; member of 
board of editors of the North Carolina Historical Review. 

Dr. Waldo Gifford Leland, 907 Fifteenth Street, Washington, D. O. 
Chairman of the executive committee of The Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Library, Inc. President of the American Council of Learned Soci- 
eties. Author of Guide to Archives of Government of the United 
States, Introduction to American Official Sources for Social and 
Economic History of World War, and Guide to Materials for Ameri- 
can History in the Archives and Libraries of Paris. 
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Mrs. Helen Taft Manning, 215 Roberts Road, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
daughter of former President William Howard Taft and dean of 
=e Mawr College. 

Dr. Samuel E. Morison, 44 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass., profes- 
sor of history, Harvard University; editor of New England Quar- 
terly Review; author of The Maritime History of Massachusetts; 
Oxford History of the United States, etc.; fellow member of the 
Academy of Arts and Sciences and member of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. 

Dr. Stuart A. Rice, Central Statistical Board, Washington, D. C., 
sociologist, statistician, formerly professor of sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, chairman of central statistical board, 
author of Farmers and Workers in American Politics, Quantitive 
Methods in Politics, Methods in Social Science, and Social Statistics 
in the United States. 

MEMBERS OF ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

Dr. Charles A. Beard, New Milford, Conn., professor at Yale Uni- 
versity, member American Historical Association, author of Read- 
ings in American Government, Economic Interpretation of the 
Constitution, History of the American People (in collaboration 
with 23 etc. 

Dr. bert C. Binkley, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio, 8 of history at Western Reserve University, member 
of the American Council of Learned Societies and member of 
editorial board of Journal of Modern History, author of Methods of 

e ere New Tools and Recruits for the 
Republic of Letters, etc. 


Dr. Herbert E. Bolton, University of California, Berkeley, Calif., 
chairman, department of history at the University of California; 
member of California Historical Survey Committee and collaborator 
at large with the National Park Service; author of Guide to Materials 
for United States History in the Archives of Mexico, Colonization of 
North America, The History of the cron pene Syllabus, and 


the Historical Society of Pennsylvania; member 
of Public Archives Commission, American Historical Association; 
author (with Roy F. Nichols) of Syllabus of Social and Economic 
History of the United States. 

Stuart Chase, Esq., 2 West Forty-third Street, New York City, 
N. V., writer and economist; member of the American Institute of 
Accountants; author of The ee of Waste, Men and Machines, 
Government in Business, etc 

Edmund E. Day, president, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. V.; presi- 
dent, Cornell University; director of social science for the Rockefeller 
Institute; member of American Economists Association and Ameri- 
can Statistical 3 author of The Growth of Manufactures 
(with W. Thomas), 

Dr. Alexander O. Fick, 127 Manning Boulevard, Albany, N. Y.; 
State historlan and director of archives, New York State; formerly 
professor of history and political science at Columbia and Syracuse 
Universities; member of American Historical Association and Ameri- 
can Academy of Social and Political Science; author of History of 
New York, Recent World History (1926), Modern World History 


Since 1775, etc. 
Dr. Guy Stanton Ford, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn., professor of niversity of Minnesota; member of 


American Historical Association and Social Science Research 

cil; awarded diploma “for distinguished service to science” by 
Minnesota chapter of Sigma Xi in 1933; author of Science and 
Civilization and editor in chief of Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia and Harper History Series. 

Dr. Douglas S. Freeman, the News Leader, Richmond, Va., jour- 
nalist and editor; visiting professor of Journalism at Columbia Uni- 
versity; president of the Edgar Allan Poe Foundation; historical 
consultant for Virginia for the United States Department of 
Interior and member of V: State Planning Board; Pulitzer 
prize winner in 1934 for his work on Robert E. Lee. 

Dr. Edwin F. Gay, Huntington Library, San Marino, Calif., 
economist; former dean, graduate school of business administra- 
tion at Harvard University; member of research staff of the Hunt- 
ington Library, San Marino, Calif.; director, American Council on 
Foreign Relations; former president, New York Evening Post; mem- 
ber American Association, etc. 

Frank P. Graham, president, University of North Carolina, 

Chapel Hill, N. C., president and professor of history at the Uni- 

versity of North Carolina; vice chairman, National Consumers Ad- 

Tany Board; chairman, National Advisory Council on Social 
urity. 

Dr. Ralph H. Lutz, Stanford University, Calif., professor of history 
at Stanford University; director of the Hoover Library on War, 
Revolution, and Peace; member of American History Association, 
American Political Science Association, Society of American Archi- 
vists; author of many works on modern history, 

Dr. Harry Miller Lydenberg, New York Public Library, New York, 
N. Y. librarian of the New York Public Library; author and editor. 

Dr. Allan Nevins, 611 West One Hundred and Forty-seventh Street, 
New York, N. Y. professor of American history, Columbia Univer- 
sity; author and journalist; author of The American States During 
and After the Revolution; Fremont, the West’s Greatest Adven- 
turer; Grover Cleveland—A Study in Courage (Pulitzer prize for 
best biography in 1932); Hamilton Fish—The Inner History of the 
Grant Administration (Pulitzer prize for biography in 1937); The 
Gateway to History, ete. 

Dr. Frederic L. Paxson, University of California, Berkeley, Calif., 
professor of history, University of California; president of the 
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American Historical Association; author of The Last American 
Frontier, Guide to Materials for United States History Since 1783 
in London Archives (with C. O. Paullin), The United States in 
Recent Times, etc. 

C. Mildred Thompson, dean, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
dean of Vassar College, member of American Historical Association; 
Aenor of several books on conditions in the South after the Civil 

ar. 

Dr. Walter P. Webb, 602 West Ninth Street, Austin, Tex., professor 
of history, University of Texas; lecturer in American history at 
London University, 1938; member of American Historical Associa- 
tion; author of The Great Plains (awarded Loubat prize by Colum- 
bia University) and books on other historical subjects. 


STATE COMMITTEES 


Dr. Herbert E. Bolton, University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 
(San Francisco), chairman, department of history at the University 
of California; member of California Historical Survey Committee, 
and collaborator at large with the National Park Service; author 
of Guide to Materials for United States History in the Archives of 
Mexico; Colonization of North America; The History of the Amer- 
icas—A Syllabus; and numerous monographs on history of Spanish 


Dr. Waldemar Westergaard, University of California at Los An- 
geles, Los Angeles, Calif. (Los Angeles), professor of history at the 
University of California at Los Angeles; lectured on American 
historical themes in Copenhagen and Stockholm in 1923; delegate 
to Northern Historical Gothenburg 1923, Stockholm 
1935; life member American Historical Association, Economic His- 
torical Society (Great Britain); fellow, Royal Historical Society 
(Great Britain); member of historical societies of Sweden, Den- 
mark, and Norway, Hanseatic Historical Society, Medieval Academy 
of America, Historical Society of Southern California, Social Sci- 
ence Research, Conference Pacific Coast; author of The Danish 
West Indies, 1917, and of various articles in history periodicals. 

Louis B. Mayer, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios, Culver City, 
Calif., first vice president in charge of production at the Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer Studios; member of Chamber of Commerce of 
United States, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce; member of 
board of Community Welfare Federation of Los Angeles, Housing 
Committee for Congested Areas, Commercial Board of Los Angeles, 
and member of various clubs throughout California. 

Dr. Frederick Denison Bramhall, Colorado State University, 
Boulder, Colo., Ph. B., University of Chicago; graduate study in 
political science and history; legislative reference librarian New 
York State, Albany, 1907; instructor in political science, University 
of Chicago, 1908-21; joined the University of Colorado’ faculty as 
instructor in political science in 1923; became assistant professor, 
associate professor, and later professor in 1937; member Political 
Science Association and city council, Boulder, Colo. Now at the 
Colorado State University, Boulder, Colo. 

Hon. John Biggs, Jr., Federal Building, Wilmington, Del., mem- 
— of American and Delaware State bar associations; association 

bar of the city of New York; Society Colonial Wars, Sons of the 
American Revolution, and American Legion; author of Demigods, 
1926, Delaware Laws Affecting Business Corporations (with Stew- 
art Lynch), eto. 

Dr. Bessie Louise Pierce, 1126 East Fifty-ninth Street, Chi 
III., associate professor of American history at the University of 
Chicago; president National Council for Social Studies, 1926; mem- 
ber American Historical Association (member council); Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association; American Academy Political and 
Social Science; American Political Science Association; American 
Association University Professors; American Association University 
‘Women; secretary-treasurer of National Council for Social Studies, 
also member committee on civic education by radio of National 
Advisory Council at Radio Education; author of Public Opinion 
and the Teaching of History in United States, As Others See 
Chicago, A History of Chicago, etc., also articles in magazines. 

Dr. Herman Wells, president, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Ind., director of Federal Home Loan Bank of Indianapolis; mem- 
ber of Indiana Advisory Committee National Youth Organization; 
American Economic Association; Econometric Society; Indiana 
Academy Social Sciences; author (with others) Report of Study 
Commission for Indiana Financial Institutions, 1932. 

Dr. Guy Stanton Ford, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn., professor of history, University of Minnesota; member of 
American Historical Association and Social Science Research Coun- 
cil; awarded diploma “for distinguished service to science” by 
Minnesota Chapter of Sigma Xi in 1933; author of Science and 
Civilization; and editor in chief of Compton's Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia and Harper History Series. 

Dr. Theodore C. Blegen, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn., professor of history, University of Minnesota; superintend- 
ent, Minnesota Historical Society; awarded Guggenheim Fellow- 
ship for 1928-29; member, Society of American Archivists; author; 
contributor of historical articles to periodicals. 

Dr. E. O. Holland, Washington State College, Pullman, Wash., 
president, Washington State College; member, Washington State 
Board of Education; member committee of selection Rhodes 
scholarship; Jon author, College and University Administration. 

Dr. Charles E. Martin, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash., 
professor, international law and political science, Universi 5 

Washington; member, American Society of International 
American Political Science Association; Institute of World ‘Affairs: 
United States Chamber of Commerce; author, Policy of United 
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States as Regards Intervention, An Outline of the American Gov- 
ernment, An Introduction to the Study of the American Constitu- 
tion; editor, The Pacific Area, Pacific Problems, 

Hon. O. S. Warden, Great Falls, Mont., owner and publisher of 
Great Falls (Mont.) Tribune; president, North Montana State Fair; 
president, National Reclamation Association; director, United 
States Chamber of Commerce; member, American Society of News- 
paper Editors. 

James E. Lawrence, 1315 South Twenty-first Street, Lincoln, 
Nebr., managing editor of Lincoln (Nebr.) Star; associate profes- 
sor of journalism, University of Nebraska; member of American 
Historical Association; American Political Science Association; 
author, the Not Quite Puritans; editor, Better Citizenship; con- 
tributor to publications. 

Miss Anna M. Mulheron, 2681 SW. Vista Avenue, Portland, Oreg., 
librarian, city library of Portland; trustee, Oregon State Library; 
member and former vice president of Pacific Northwest Library 
Association. 

Dr. Herbert F. Goodrich, University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., dean and professor of law at University of Pennsylvania; 
member, American Philosophical Society; American Law Institute 
(advisor professional relationships); president, American Associa- 
tion of Law Schools in 1931; author, Goodrich on the Conflict of 
Laws; articles in legal and other periodicals. 

Hon. Burnet R. Maybank, Governor of the State of South Caro- 
lina; former mayor of Charleston; chairman, South Carolina Pub- 
lic Service Authority; former member, State Advisory Board for 
— — — Carolina of Federal Emergency Administration of Public 

orks. 

Hon. Willard C. Lusk, Yankton, S. Dak., newspaper publisher; 
board chairman, First Dakota National Bank; trustee, Yankton 
College; member, South Dakota State Press Association; chamber 
of commerce. 


The Spanish-American War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. PATRICK H. DREWRY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1939 


ADDRESS BY COL. E. W. JORDAN, MANAGER, VETERANS’ 
ADMINISTRATION FACILITY, ROANOKE, VA. 


Mr. DREWRY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor I include an excerpt from the report 
of the Veterans’ Administration facility activities delivered 
before the Thirty-first Annual Encampment, Department of 
Virginia, United Spanish War Veterans, at Roanoke, Va., 
July 3, 1939, by Col. E. W. Jordan, manager, Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration facility, Roanoke, Va. 


It has now become quite apparent that the most important war 
the United States ever engaged in, bar the one in 1776, was the 
War with Spain. Today it looms on the horizon of American his- 
tory as the most useful exploit of our arms since the Revolution. 

Just imagine, if you please, what a sweat this Nation would be in 
at this very moment if Spain owned Cuba and Puerto Rico on one 
side of us and Guam and the Philippines on the other side, and 
Franco was in command on both sides with his Nazi and Fascist 
allies at his elbows. 

Yet that might be Franco's status right now if the United States 
had not fought and won the War with Spain back in 1898 and in 
the peace settlement forced Spain to give Cuba her freedom, and 
taken over the Philippines and the islands of Puerto Rico and 
Guam. 

From Cuba and Puerto Rico, Franco and his allies would be 
bosses of the Caribbean and the Panama Canal. From Guam and 
the Philippines, Franco and company would rule the Pacific, es- 
pecially hooked up as they are with Japan. The good old United 
States of America would be boxed in by the Nazis and the Fascists 
both ways from the jack. 

Well, as it stands now, Cuba is free and our friend. The Cubans 
may get a little irked at us now and then, but if ever it comes to 
a showdown you can bet they will be in there shooting on our 
side. Guam is our most important outpost in the Pacific and the 
Philippines count for something as & base. Puerto Rico is our ace- 
in-the-hole in the Caribbean, and will probably one day be a great 
State in the American Union. The present plan of the United 
States is to fix up Puerto Rico as an air base. 

All this came out of the Spanish-American War. No war is a 
good war, we admit, but from a selfishly American standpoint we 
hold that this was the best war we ever fought, bar again the one 
for freedom. It certainly was a better war for the United States 
than the World War. 
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That war, as you may recall, was to make the world safe for 
democracy. We raised an army of millions of men and contracted 
debts from which the taxpayers have not yet recovered. We did 
not make the world safe for democracy. On that war alone we 
would not have made the United States safe for democracy; but 
fortunately we had already done that with the war with Spain, 
though we did not realize it at the time. 

The realization has just recently developed after a lapse of 40 
years. It is now that long that this country with tremendous fan- 
fare hastily hustled together an Army of Regulars and Volunteers, 
not too well armed, not too well clad, and certainly not too well 
fed, and went out and gave those Spaniards a shoving around. 

Strangely enough, some folks thought we should not hang on 
to the territory we won by conquest, though that is the identical 
manner in which most of the real estate that constitute these 
United States was originally acquired. 

It is conceivable, of course, that Cuba might have won her free- 
dom from Spain even had the United States not stepped in. Those 
Cubans were and still are brave and desperate fighters in a cause 
they love. The Philippines and even Puerto Rico might have won 
their independence by their own efforts, but we are dealing here 
with what happened, not with what might have happened. 

What happened was that the United States chased Spain out of 
the Western World forever, and the free flag floats where the ban- 
ners of the Nazis and the Fascists might today be casting shadows 
over the security of this land, But for the Spanish-American War, 
the Spaniards would likely have retained at least some holds that 
would be mighty inconvenient to us now, so that war takes on new 


stature in history as one of the greatest things the U 
ever did for itself. i ri gare tig ai 


Report on the Florida Canal by Maj. Gen. Edward 
M. Markham, United States Army (Retired), As 
Chief of Engineers, United States Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VINCENT F. HARRINGTON 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1939 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, because of the appar- 
ent confusion of so much of the discussion relating to the 
proposed Florida canal, I should like to insert in the RECORD 
what appear to me to be the pertinent findings of Maj. Gen. 
Edward M. Markham, who, as Chief of Army Engineers, was 
ordered by Congress to survey and report on this project. 
The following extracts are taken from General Markham’s 
report to Congress under date of April 1, 1937: 


I submit for transmission to Congress my report, with accom- 
panying papers and illustrations, on the preliminary examination 
and survey of the Florida ship canal, made under the authority 
of onon of the River and Harbor Act approved January 21, 
1927. 

The Florida Peninsula separates the Gulf of Mexico from the 
Atlantic Ocean and is 340 miles in length from north to south and 
generally from 100 to 140 miles in width. From its southerly end 
a chain of low islands known as the Florida Keys extends for 100 
miles. The peninsula is generally at a low elevation, but a ridge 
of higher land extends down its axis from the north. * * * 

The commerce through the ports of the United States on the Gulf 
of Mexico increased from 38,600,000 tons in 1920 to 83,000,000 tons 
OO e eis 

Shipping plying between the Gulf ports and the Atlantic seaboard 
or to Europe passes around the southern end of the Florida 
Peninsula through the Straits of Florida. A canal across the upper 
part of the State would provide a route between the Gulf and the 
Atlantic seaboard from 300 to 350 nautical miles shorter than the 
present route around the southern end. * * * 

Initiation of the construction of a ship canal was authorized by 
the President under the provisions of the Emergency Relief Appro- 
priation Act of 1935 and in accordance with the plan recommended 
by the Interdepartmental Board of Review. Funds totaling $5,400,- 
000 were allotted. A public corporation designated as the Ship 
Canal Authority of the State of Florida, and a special taxing district 
designated as the Florida Ship Canal Navigation District, both cre- 
ated by the State legislature for the purpose of providing rights-of- 
way, proceeded to acquire the land needed for immediate construc- 
tion purposes. The work was suspended upon the exhaustion of 
finds, Re S 

The cross Florida canal project differs from many others in that 
there can be little doubt as to the tonnage it will carry. The 
traffic of the Gulf ports is not speculative; it exists, and doubtless 
will expand. The various boards reporting on the waterway are in 
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substantial agreement on the amount of the commerce that the 
waterway would carry if constructed. * 

I have had computations made of the total He of the canal and 
of the annual charges and benefits. They show that, at current 
prices for materials and labor, with a construction period of 6 years, 
the canal can be built at a cost to the United States of $197,921,000. 
* „These figures indicate definitely that the canal would not 
be in any sense a bad investment at this time. * * 

The following matters have weight in the balance: The great 
development in the Gulf States in recent years is certain to con- 
tinue for many years to come, with a considerable, though neces- 
sarily indeterminable, expansion of general commerce between the 
Gulf and Atlantic seaboards. * * 

I therefore recommend the construction of a canal following 
Route 13-B, having minimum depths of 33 feet, increased to 34 
feet for the outer 8.5 miles of the Gulf approach channel, 400 feet 
in minimum bottom width from the Atlantic Ocean to a point in 
the Gulf 4.5 miles from shore. subject to the condition 
that local interests furnish free of cost to the United States all 
necessary rights-of-way and other lands for construction and 
maintenance of the canal. 


The course of subsequent events has shown how accurate 
and conservative this eminent engineer officer’s report was. 
The following extracts are taken from his testimony before 
the House Committee on Rivers and Harbors 2 years later, on 
March 1, 1939: 


I heard last year many of these allegations, mainly by the railroad 
engineer, Mr. Willoughby, that the canal would cost twice the 
amount that it was estimated that it would cost. I believe that I 
could syndicate the contractors of the United States who have 
hydraulic plants and bond the job—good, safe bonds of the United 
States—and put the canal through for $160,000,000 and make a 
— 000, 000 profit, provided it is done in a businesslike fash- 
on. 

In my 1 a ship will go anywhere, if it is not under too 
hazardous conditions, and pick up a dollar * * *. We have 
heard a lot, of course, about the theory that the canal will be 
hazardous. It will be the grandest canal on the face of the globe. 
There will be nothing comparable with it whatsoever in the 
world * * *, Now, I am bound to assert that all of this theory 
that ships will not use that canal is just silly * * *. There is 
not anybody in hell or heaven that dares assert, without some 
selfish background, that there is the slightest question about ship- 
ping safely and conveniently using that 400-foot canal * * +, 

I therefore say, gentlemen, that that report of mine at $197,000,- 
000 is a safe report, having to do with costs. I say that the canal, 
if built in a businesslike manner, can be built for a lot less money. 
I say if we are considering the 1937 commerce instead of the 1935 
commerce, which I did consider, why it manifestly comes out with 
a very, very large surplus, after all charges have been taken out. 
It is something like $6,000,000 a year. I think the canal would pay 
out 8 in 14 to 15 years, based upon the 1937 com- 
merce * 

Bear in mind that this thing has become. all mixed up with 
Florida politics and national politics * * 

I am saying flatly, without any mental RODE whatever, 
that I cannot see any consequential effect upon the water of 
Florida from the n of that ditch. 


On March 31, 1939, 1 month later, General Markham ap- 
peared before the Senate Committee on Commerce. The 
following extracts are taken from his testimony at that time: 


The actuality seems to be that ters 1935 traffic potential to that 
canal, utilized by me at the figure, I think, of 61,000,000 tons, has 
increased from 1935 to 1937, according to the recorded trafic of 1937, 
by 25% percent per year * * 

If I were an oil-company owner, I should not want a canal, How- 
ever, they will use it because will have to use it: 
competition will actually shake that all out. They prefer not to 
have a canal because they would lose their own best customer, 
which is themselves. They are all on a parity below Koy 
West. If they could cut through and save 1 day each way, * * 
they would merely be on a lower parity. There would be no 9 
tage to anyone except the public. 

* * Whatever is to be gained in transportation costs be- 
8 the Gulf and the Atlantic seaboard and between the Gulf 
and the Mediterranean will shake down to the lower price for oil, 
lubricants, gasolines, and everything that is purchased by the public 
in me territory in which these products are received. 

* * The aids to navigation provided in the Florida ship 
RER are far superior, both in type and position, to the aids to 
navigation provided for the ore and wheat and coal trade in the 
Great Lakes * 

I think there is a paler natural human resistance by the rail- 
roads against the improvement of anything that will 
goods on water. * * * I do not know of any exception to 
that; * * * it has manifested itself by the appearance here of 
a great many railroad representatives, in opposition, suggesting 
things with which I cannot agree—for instance, as to the cost of 
the canal as related to its economic justification, with the assertion 
that the canal, if dug, would never be utilized. 
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River Transportation Creates New Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VINCENT F. HARRINGTON 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I wish to include herein an editorial from the 
St. Louis Post- tch, commenting on the resumption of 
commercial transportation on the Missouri River between 
Kansas City and Omaha. Within another year or two, I 
hope to be able to announce that steamboats are “blowing 
for a landing” at Sioux City, just 100 miles farther up the 
river. 

[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch] 
BLOW FOR A LANDING 

Commercial transportation by water between Kansas City and 
Omaha was resumed last week after a lapse cf more than 50 years. 
Delegations from Iowa and Nebraska saw a forerunner of upper 
Missouri River development in the Diesel-engined tugboat that 
pushed two lumbering gasoline barges to the river bank at Omaha. 
No doubt many of the members had in mind the record of the 
Kansas City-St. Louis stretch of the Inland Waterways ration 
during the 2 years that section has been open—49,000 tons in 1937 
and then 113,000 last year. 

It is worthy of note that officials of the Union Pacific Railroad 
were among the welcomers at Omaha. They realize, as all railroads 
should, that river transportation creates new business and that 
there is a definite field for barge lines in carrying bulky cargoes 
suitable for slow transport. As James J. Hill once said, God Al- 
mighty built the greatest railroad in the world in the Missouri.” 
That remark, as well as the fact that this river has a predestined 
commercial function, has been too long forgotten. 

So blow for a landing, tugboats; blow long and frequently up and 
down this new addition to the system of navigable waterways. 


Old-Age Assistance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1939 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, less than a month after tak- 
ing oath of office, I presented to this body a resolution 
adopted by the South Carolina General Assembly, memorial- 
izing Congress to liberalize certain provisions of our existing 
Social Security Act. 

Together with the submission of that resolution, I made 
a plea for the enactment at this session of Congress of legis- 
lation which would provide for the payment of a uniform 
pension to all the aged and needy of our country. I urged 
then, as I do now, that the Federal Government equalize 
pension payments throughout the entire Nation, so that 
the aged in South Carolina, for instance, will receive as much 
as the aged in New York or any other State. 

As one who has stood firmly behind every legislative drive 
to equalize the distribution of old-age assistance between 
the poorer and richer States, I was greatly encouraged yester- 
day on learning that the Senate had adopted an amendment 
authorizing the Federal Government to contribute $2 for 
every $1 which a State raises, up to a total of 815. This 
means that any State which is able to put up as much as 
$7.50 will receive $15 from the Federal Government, making 
a total pension of $22.50, 
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While this amendment might not prove a permanent solu- 
tion of our problem, it is decidedly a step in the right direc- 
tion. At last it appears that we are ready to drop the fiction 
that all States benefit alike under the present act and accept 
the fact that injustices between the poorer and richer States 
do exist; that these injustices cannot be removed until the 
Federal Government offers further assistance to the State 
governments. 

Out in many of the States I know there must be a new 
gleam of hope in the eyes of thousands of our old people— 
thousands of old people who were compelled in many States 
to exist during the past winter on less than $7 per month. 
It seems a shame that those who have given their lives to 
industry and the upbuilding of this Nation should be left to 
spend their last days in a state of such dire need and 
deprivation. 

I have never advocated any of the erackpot“ pension 
plans; they are all a fraud to the old people of our Nation. 
But I do believe that we should provide them with a sufficient 
amount of money to spare them from a pitiful poverty, to 
assure their living with some degree of decency. To do that 
much is our plain duty. 

It is my hope that our conferees will agree to this amend- 
ment. The House and Senate can then adopt the free con- 
ference report and send to the President a measure which 
will help to modify one of the gravest injustices of the exist- 
ing Social Security Act and bring some measure of peace 
and happiness to millions of our aged and infirm in the 
Southland and elsewhere throughout the Nation. 


President Anastasio Somoza 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THEODORE G. BILBO 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 13 (legislative day of Monday, July 10), 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM WASHINGTON TIMES-HERALD 


Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial from the Washing- 
ton, D. C., Times-Herald dealing with an interview given 
out by President Anastasio Somoza, of Nicaragua. The edi- 
torial deals with the construction of the Nicaraguan Canal 
and is very pertinent and timely. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed-in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Times-Herald] 


President Anastasio Somoza, of the Central American Republic 
of Nicaragua, returned to his own country a few days ago after a 
pretty triumphal time in the United States. 

It was Mr. Somoza, you'll remember, who starred in the big May 
5 Washington parade that got the Secret Service, Army, marines, 
Washington police, etc., all tuned up for the reception a few weeks 
later to King George VI and Queen Elizabeth. 

On reaching Managua, capital of Nicaragua, President Somoza 
broke some news which was big news for the home folks and 
which, we think, is even bigger news for Americans, if true. 

Mr. Somoza said definitely that the long-debated Nicaragua 
Canal was now assured, to be built by the United States, and that 
an American mission was expected to arrive in Nicaragua July 15 
to begin a survey. Getting specific, Mr. Somoza went on: 

“The San Juan River will be canalized, and the isthmus between 
Rivas and San Juan del Sur will be opened for maritime traffic to 
provide communications between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans.” 

It may be that Mr. Somoza talked out of turn from the point of 
view of various Washington officials. Anyway, half-hearted denials 
that plans were as far along as he said they were came out of 
Washington after he made this speech at Managua. 

We hope he was right, and that his speech won't disrupt some 
plan that may be hatching in Congress to pass a bill for construc- 
tion of the Nicaragua Canal. 

We don’t see why the speech should have such an effect. A 
great national-defense measure is rather more important than 
the question whether some foreign leader has spilled some beans 
ahead of schedule. And the Nicaragua Canal would be a great 
national-defense measure. 
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TWO CANALS FOR ONE 


Vital to naval defense of both our coasts is fast and adequate 
Central American passage from ocean to ocean. The airplane car- 
riers Lexington and Saratoga can barely scrape through the Panama 
Canal. What happens when the new 45,000-ton battleships are 
„ igger by 10,000 tons than the biggest battleship we now 

ave 

There was a plan before this Congress to enlarge the Panama 
Canal and add a third set of locks at a cost of about 6277, 000, 000, 
but that plan seems to have been pigeonholed for this session. It 
still looks like a desirable plan to us, but at best it would be a stop- 
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Why not go the whole hog and build a second water route across 
Central America? We are entitled by treaty to build the Nicaragua 
Canal, the only obstacle being a vague sort of British Nicaragua 
Canal right alleged to be still in existence. We should think that 
Britain, at this time of all times, would be willing to sign over that 
equity to us for a token payment of maybe $1. 

Two canals are better than one. One canal, in these days of 
bombing planes, may be protected by antiaircraft throughout a war, 
but then again it may not be. 

Nor can we see any call for the further prolonged investigation 
of Nicaragua Canal possibilities that some people urge. The pro- 
posal has been investigated several times by competent engineers. 
The last of these investigations was in 1931. It was occasioned by 
the great earthquake that destroyed Managua that year. 

The engineers found that the proposed Nicaragua Canal route was 
neither more nor less liable to earthquakes than the Panama Canal 
3 that if we're ane be ne — the possibility onas an 
earthquake may some day damage the Nicaragua Canal badly, we 
shouldn’t ever have built the Panama Canal. 7 

The Nicaragua Canal is feasible. It becomes more desirable as 
a national-defense measure every time nationalistic fevers and 
bea nigel tones increase in intensity around the world. Let’s get 

usy on it. 


Two canals for one * * and, of course, two ships for one. 


Neutrality 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES H. HUGHES 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 13 (legislative day of Monday, July 10), 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM BALTIMORE SUN 


Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Baltimore Sun of today, entitled “Neutrality Fiasco.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Baltimore Sun of July 13, 1939] 
` NEUTRALITY FIASCO 


The Senate Committee on Foreign Relations made itself and the 
country ridiculous in its 12-to-11 vote on Tuesday to postpone all 
neutrality legislation until the next session of Congress. And the 
country is not only made ridiculous along with the committee; it 
is made weak in a time of great danger. 

If the action, or rather the nonaction, of the committee is allowed 
to stand, the United States will be in this position: It will have a 
law on its book which provides for an embargo on the sale and 
shipment of arms, munitions, and implements of war, in the event 
that war comes in Europe. But it will have no control, either in the 
form of a similar mandatory embargo or in the form of Executive 
discretion, over the sale and shipment of any other kind of com- 
modity for which warring nations will be calling, and for which 
they will be willing to pay prices that will be limited only by their 
available cash. Everything from wheat and cotton to oil and iron 
will be available to belligerents. Every farmer, every miner, every 
other producer of raw and fabricated commercial commodities may 
become a profiteer. 

From the standpoint of those who argue that economic involve- 
ment with warring nations means ultimate military involvement, 
this situation would be comic if it were not potentially tragic. The 
Sun is not among those who attribute American entrance into the 
last war solely or principally to economic pressures, nor do we be- 
lieve that danger of American entrance into another general Euro- 
pean war will arise solely or principally from future economic fac- 
tors, But it is this idea of economic relations leading to participa- 
tion in war which underlies most of the isolationist thinking in 
Washington. And to suppose that we shall escape the dangers of 
economic involvement by refusing to sell relatively small amounts 
of guns and shells while opening our ports to wholesale sale of 
wheat and cotton, oil, and iron, is to be feeble-minded, 
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The situation is made the worse because, in refusing further 
consideration of neutrality until the next session and in relying 
upon the truncated neutrality law now on the books, the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations proposes to leave the Government without 
any effectual control over the movement of American ships or 
American citizens in combat areas. To the freedom to sell all the 
wheat and cotton, oil and iron, and similar products that we can 

t to the seaboard and the belligerents can buy, will be left the 

reedom to put these commodities into American ships, manned by 

American crews, and to send them wherever the war market de- 
mands. Thus, to all the dangers of economic involvement, about 
which isolationists talk, will be added the war-making dangers of 
destruction of American ships and American lives. 

If the isolationists are going to be isolationists, they ought to find 
somewhere a little intellectual honesty and a little moral courage. 
They ought, first, to think their problem through with some sin- 
cerity. They ought to make themselyes see that it is cruel mockery 
of the desire of our people to keep out of another war when legisla- 
tors profess to be guarding against entanglements by embargoing 
the production and sale of a relatively small amount of arms and 
munitions, the while they promote the sale of all manner of other 
commodities. Legislators ought to make themselves see that it is 
cruel mockery to talk about isolation and withdrawal when Iowa 
farmers will be allowed to ship their wheat in New York or Baltimore 
boats as freely as they can today in peace. Seeing these facts, 
legislators ought to plump for true isolation—or consider reason, 

Of course, if they ever are brought to the point where they look 
at the facts directly, and if they ever are brought to the point where 
they act sincerely on the facts, they will not plump for isolation. 
Nobody in the whole group of them will stand up and plainly tell 
the people what is involved in actual isolation. Nobody in the whole 
group will tell the people what price is to be paid in economic dis- 
location and in political submission. It is easy enough to denounce 
munition makers. The isolationists will not denounce wheat and 
cotton farmers who wish to continue to trade in the world markets. 
Nor will the isolationists frankly tell the American people of the 
national humiliations that may be expected if we withdraw from 
the world and retreat to our own shores, a policy utterly inconsistent 
with the genius of a dynamic nation like this one. 

Common sense and self-respect demand an end to all the non- 
sense that has been going on in Washington. This country is not 
actually isolationist and it has no intention of becoming actually 
isolationist. It follows that we should build our neutrality legis- 
lation upon the fact that we are in the world, and that our destiny 
will keep us in it, for our destiny is determined by the genius and 
quality of our people. An end should be made to this superficial 
tinkering with mandatory embargoes which is leaving us in the 
position—foolish in politics and shabby in ethics—of barring the 
shipment of a carload of rifles and encouraging the shipment of a 
shipload of wheat and cotton. Congress should realize that isola- 
tion is impossible and that attempts at mandatory embargoes have 
become fragmentary futilities. 

This country can lay down rules designed to reduce to a minimum 
the dangers that are inseparable from the life of a free people. 
There is no such absolute removal of these dangers as the isolation- 
ists and mandatory embargo men suggest. Dangers are as implicit 
in a nation’s life as in the life of any individual who claims free- 
dom and asserts responsibility for his own life. In guarding against 
dangers, it will be found impracticable to foresee every contingency 
that may arise. The rules, therefore, must be broad in scope. 
Narrow and rigid rules may hamper and halt positive action for the 
national welfare. If the rules are broad, as they must be, there 
must be a degree of executive discretion. And if there must be a 
degree of executive discretion, it is difficult to see at present a better 
AA N 0 sanely balanced proposal for law than that offered by Mr. 

Let any intelligent citizen read the carefully reasoned proposals 
from Mr. Hull and compare them with the policy to which the 
isolationists and mandatory embargo men seek to commit us, 
when they propose to ban shipment of a single rifle, but leave the 
door wide open to sale and shipment of wheat and cotton from 
millions of farms in the West and South. Intelligence and char- 
acter are both on the side of the Hull proposals, 


Fruits of Silver 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES W. TOBEY 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 13 (legislative day of Monday, July 10), 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON EVENING STAR 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recor an editorial from 
the Washington (D. C.) Evening Star of July 10, 1939, entitled 
“Fruits of Silver.” 
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There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
[From the Washington Evening Star of July 10, 1939] 
FRUITS OF SILVER 


If Congress thought it was voting for a 2-year subsidy to the 
silver-mining industry when it approved the conference report on 
the monetary bill, it will be surprised to learn what it really has 
done for the white metal. The act of July 6, 1939, is designed to 
accomplish far more for the American silver interests than any 
congressional statute since the adoption of bimetallism in 1792, 

The act of April 2, 1792, opened the mint to the unlimited coin- 
age of silver. For 81 years thereafter American silver producers 
could take their silver to the mint and have it made into cur- 
rency. This system of unlimited coinage was terminated in 1873. 
But by the latest monetary law it now has been revived for 
American-mined silver. To the American miner the only difference 
between the 1792 law and that of 1939 is the price. In 1792, when 
the market price of silver was $1.29 an ounce, the mint was au- 
thorized to coin silver for “depositors” at that rate, whereas under 
the 1939 law producers receive 71 cents an ounce, which is 94 per- 
cent above the present weak market price. 

In 1878 the silver forces secured enactment of a purchase pro- 
gram which was not discontinued until 1893. That program lim- 
ited the amount of monthly acquisitions, but the 1939 act im- 
poses no limit at all. 

Neither the silver subsidy of 1933 nor the Silver Purchase Act of 
1934 have done as much for domestic silver interests as the perma- 
nent law just enacted will do. Because of 1933 legislation the do- 
mestic silver subsidy has not depended on the 1934 act. The Presi- 
dent’s 1933 proclamation gave domestic producers a market for 
their silver at 6444 cents, or about 50 percent above the then market 
price. It gave this for a 4-year period, which was later extended 
by other proclamations. The last such proclamation expired on 
June 30. Now Congress has entirely freed the silver bloc of de- 
pendence on proclamations. No longer will the silver bloc have 
to step into the limelight of public opinion to get its subsidy re- 
newed. It now has a permanent subsidy, to be paid by the American 
people to a handful of mining-share owners and a small number 

miners, 

What does the subsidy amount to in dollars? Senator ApAms, of 
Colorado, author of the latest Silver Act, described it to the Senate 
as involving “approximately only $7,000,000 to rehabilitate the 
mining situation.” If we estimate that domestic silver output will 
average 65,000,000 ounces a year under the stimulus of the 71-cent 
price, and if we agree with the Bureau of Mines that silver is worth 
less than 30 cents an ounce, the new domestic silver subsidy will 
cost at least 41 cents an ounce, or $26,650,000 per annum, year after 
year, under this permanent law. Marriner S. Eccles states that our 
monetary system needs no silver. Therefore, the entire cost of the 
unneeded silver may be regarded as a subsidy-—-namely, $46,215,000 
per year for all time to come, In the next 10 years alone the cost 
of the recent silver logrolling will thus exceed $460,000,000. 


Sam D. McReynolds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM D. BYRON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE BALTIMORE SUN OF JULY 13, 1939 


Mr. BYRON. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Baltimore Sun of July 13, 1939: 


[From the Baltimore Sun of July 13, 1939] 
SAM D. M'REYNOLDS 

There was a time when the House of Representatives had little 
to do with foreign affairs. Treaties were referred to the Senate, 
and since our foreign policy was largely governed by treaty, the 
Senate was the only branch of Congress which concerned itself 
with such matters. In those days about the only thing the For- 
eign Affairs Committee of the House had to do was to provide for 
the construction of embassies and legations in foreign capitals and 
to scan the laws governing both the Consular Service and the State 
Department. 

The Senate, as the Constitution provides, is still the treaty- 
ratifying branch of Congress, but with the rise of new economic 
and political problems in a world not governed by treaties, the 
House of Representatives has had more and more of a voice in the 
determination of foreign policy. Questions concerning Mr. Hull’s 
trade-treaty program, questions concerning what by some strange 
wist of nomenclature we call neutrality, and various allied mat- 
ters, have to be passed upon by both House and Senate. With this 
change the House Foreign Affairs Committee has come to occupy a 
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position of increasing importance in the legislative set-up, and the 
chairman of the committee has become one of the key figures in 
the House. 

It had fallen to the lot of Sam D. McREYNOLDS, of Tennessee, to 
hold this chairmanship during the 7 years that have elapsed since 
the death of the late J. Charles Linthicum, of Baltimore. These 
7 years have spanned the period in which the responsibilities of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee and of its p have un- 
dergone their most rapid expansion. Mr. McREyNoLps was the 
center of many & fight over the trade treaties and over neutrality. 
He was a solid, dependable sort of man, who commanded the con- 
fidence of the House and who discharged his tasks with dignity 
and success, despite the turbulence of the issues with which he 
dealt. He was a friend of Secretary Hull, and, although he was 
in general a conservative, he championed the cause of the admin- 
istration in all matters affecting foreign policy with vigor and to 
good effect. The House was always more ready to follow the ad- 
ministration’s lead on these matters than the Senate, and for this 
readiness Mr. McREYNOLDS was in part at least responsible. In his 
death the administration and the House sustain a loss that will be 
difficult to repair. 


Louisiana State University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK E. HOOK 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1939 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, the recent disclosures made 
public with regard to the Louisiana State University, a land- 
grant college, has given rise to a thought that is rather per- 
tinent at this time and that is “It is high time that the politi- 
cai educator and crooked political rings be taken from around 
the necks of the real educators of this Nation in the interest 
of the youth of America.” 

During the past week the people of this Nation have been 
amazed and shocked by the news that the president of one of 
the largest land-grant colleges in the South had been ar- 
rested and jailed under charges that he had speculated with 
and lost hundreds of thousands of dollars belonging to the 
Louisiana State University. The Washington Daily News 
of July 6, in an editorial headed “University Builder,” com- 
mented as follows: 


This country has read many strange things in recent years, but 
the story (on p. 5 today) of a university president being returned 
under arrest from Canada to face charges of embezzlement surely 
is one of the strangest. 

Whether Dr. James Monroe Smith will be able to explain away 
the accusation that he speculated with and lost hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars belonging to Louisiana State University remains 
to be seen. Meanwhile, it seems to us, he has done the cause of 
higher education a service which, though unintentional, may prove 
very real. 

In 1930 Gov. Huey Long, angry because he had failed to receive 
an honorary degree from Tulane University at New Orleans, deter- 
mined to build Louisiana State into an institution which would 
make Tulane look small. To do the actual building, the “Kingfish” 
selected Dr. Smith, explaining that “he has a hide as thick as an 
elephant’s.” 

Thereafter Dr. Smith did Huey Long's bidding. Did a student 
newspaper criticize Huey’s attempt to appoint a football player to 
the State senate? Dr. Smith promptly fired the editor and sus- 
pended other students who signed a protest petition. Did Huey 
decree that Louisiana State must have “the best football team 
that money can buy”? Dr. Smith attended to that. Did Huey 
want the university run like a circus? That was-the way Dr. 
Smith ran it, 

And, under his administration, Louisiana State received funds 
to finance a marvelous expansion. In less than a decade enroll- 
ment increased from 2,000 to 8,000. New buildings sprang up on 
the campus, at a total cost of $13,500,000. Huey Long passed to 
his reward, but Dr. Smith, as he boasted, knew how to “get along” 
with the politicians. With amazing power in his hands, he con- 
tinued to build a rich university—rich in everything but character 
and intellectual freedom. And then, between suns, he resigned 
and left that university to face the worst financial scandal in the 
history of American education. 

Dr. Smith's service to the cause of education, we think, is this: 
He has provided a perfect example of how not to succeed as a 
university president. It is an example that may be. studied with 
profit by other men who, envying Louisiana State's sudden growth, 
may have been tempted to “build” their own institutions by 
adopting jazz methods, suppressing freedom of thought, and get- 
ting along too well with the politicians, 
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Time magazine of July 10 presented in greater detail the 
amazing picture of political intrigue that culminated in 
President Smith’s apparently successful effort to secure to 
himself the title “chief thief for L. S. U.,” and calls attention 
to the fact that— 

Meantime W. P. A., P. W. A., Congress, and the United States 
Department of Justice peered more intensely than ever into the 
use of Federal funds and the status of certain income taxes in 
Louisiana. 

As we all know, Federal funds are appropriated for the 
purpose of assisting these land-grant colleges on a matching 
basis. 

These disclosures of the situation in Louisiana are, indeed, 
shocking to all of us who believe firmly in higher education 
and particularly in the high purposes of the Federal land- 
grant colleges first authorized by the Congress during the 
Presidency of Abraham Lincoln. These institutions have 
made a remarkable contribution to the development of 
America, particularly in the field of agriculture, engineering, 
and home economics. In the early days of these institutions 
they were free from political intrigue and the honest educator 
of those great institutions sent out into this Nation graduates 
with a philosophy that built their character to the end of 
service to this Nation without any thought of selfishness or 
greed. During the past 10 years, however, the functioning 
of these Federal and State colleges and universities has been 
seriously curtailed and taxpayers’ moneys have been raided 
by political gangsters with increasing frequency. 

I have called the attention of Congress several times in the 
past few years to a state of affairs existing in the land-grant 
college in my State, the Michigan State College, mother of 
American agricultural colleges, that parallels, in many re- 
spects, the shocking state of affairs in Louisiana. 

As stated in Time magazine’s report on the Louisiana 
State College thefts, the late Gov. Huey Long was primarily 
responsible for the selection of President Smith, referred to 
in Time magazine as an “ideal academic puppet.” The ring 
in control of Louisiana politics has controlled the develop- 
ments of their State university. 

In Michigan it is the McKay gang, of the Blue Water 
Bridge fame, not to forget the reported pay-off on the bonds 
of the million-dollar student dormitory at the Michigan 
State College, working through such stooges as Melvin Mc- 
Pherson, Clark L. Brody, member of the State board of agri- 
culture, and college officials. They have prostituted the Mich- 
igan State College, the extension service, and the farm bu- 
reau. The actions of the past under the manipulation of 
this crew are mighty similar to the conditions that have been 
brought to light in the Louisiana State University. This 
crew also found a compliant president who, like Louisiana’s 
President Smith, has suppressed freedom of thought and the 
same, as stated in Time magazine, “gets along with the 
politicians.” 

The McKay-Brody ring has been more successful in cover- 
ing their operations than the Louisiana wrecking crew. When 
graft and corruption were running rampant this Republican- 
machine group were influential enough to have a decision 
rendered whitewashing their misdeeds, this influence reach- 
ing to Washington, to the Capitol itself. A politically obli- 
gated Republican henchman, Joseph Baldwin, then assistant 
doorkeeper of the United States Senate under the Repub- 
lican regime, was brought back to Michigan, made an assist- 
ant attorney general to render service to this Republican 
gang who control the extension service and all county agents 
throughout the State by whitewashing all those connected 
with this affair, and particularly the college racketeers. Jo- 
seph Baldwin, now Republican State senator, while acting 
as assistant attorney general of Michigan on the college 
matter, found it necessary to have the records of this inves- 
tigation burned, because many of the professors of the college 
who appeared before him presented facts that indicated theft 
and illegal and corrupt practices by high officials, board 
members, and others of the staff of the Michigan State 
College which reached into the high and mighty of the Re- 
publican Party. The influence of this political gang was also 
apparent in a decision of the Michigan Supreme Court that 
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justified the selection of one Gilbert Daane as a Republican 
candidate for the State board of agriculture, even though 
an able farmer who was honest and clean secured a majority 
of the votes which should have nominated him for this office 
at the Republican State convention—a political steal unprece- 
dented in the annals of political history. 

Several years ago I informed this Congress in a speech 
which is a matter of record that an investigating committee 
of the Michigan State Senate presented full facts regarding 
the corrupt state of affairs at the Michigan State College and 
recommended the discharge of the State board of agriculture 
on the grounds of malfeasance and misfeasance, The lead- 
ing newspapers of the State, controlled by the Republican 
gang, failed to give the facts to the public. The more honest 
rural newspapers did a better job. Through the use of an 
established hush fund, the existence of which I recently 
ascertained directly from an officer of the experiment sta- 
tions of the United States Department of Agriculture involved 
college officials were enabled to cover up irregularities, employ 
attorneys in high places to give them protection, hire lobby- 
ists to prevent investigation, and to influence the Legis- 
lature of the State of Michigan in the interests of the gang 
who have worked into the vitals of the Michigan State 
College. 

This gang has opposed all the New Deal efforts to improve 
the conditions of the farmers of the State of Michigan. In 
fact, through their deals, they have exploited the farmers 
through their influence as members of boards handling col- 
lege affairs. They have opposed the agricultural conserva- 
tion program which has done so much for the problem of 
agriculture and the farmers of Michigan. They have opposed 
the rural electrification program and have impeded the Farm 
Security and W. P. A. programs and even exploited the Farm 
Credit Administration. 

It has come to my attention that a farm-bureau school 
representing different farm bureaus of 12 States is meeting 
on the campus of the Michigan State College next week for 
the purpose of giving instructions in regard to the highly 
idealistic, progressive, and fine farm-bureau program. Like 
college or education or extension service the farm bureau's 
ideals are grand, fine, working in the interest of the American 
farmers but in the great State of Michigan they have de- 
parted far from those ideals and have made out of the once 
great farm bureau that included the flower of Michigan 
farmers a petty brokerage agency the members of which 
sell insurance, fertilizer, seed, and feed and then step right 
in to break down the high standards of service by selling 
thousands of tons of a gyp feed known as Manamar and 
have further departed from the high feed standard as was 
formerly maintained by that great organization. I hope that 
the representatives of the different farm bureau’s may have a 
great influence on the Michigan officials and by some miracle 
or twist of fate bring back into practice the high ideals and 
standards of service to the buyer instead of the present pro- 
gram of “let the buyer beware.” The farm bureau is a 
friend of education. The extension service should be a friend 
to the farmer but in the great State of Michigan this has 
not proved to be true. True, at this time this group of politi- 
cal manipulators have nothing to say for the New Deal farm 
program but they are speculating on the fact that there 
might be a remote chance in 1940 that the program will go 
on but probably under a change of administration. They 
want to be prepared to jump into it and take advantage of it 
in a Republican way. I am positive they are wrong on that 
change of administration but at the present time they seem 
to have a little hope and have pulled their shots and are now 
not going against the program. 

As one instance of the exploitation of the farmers by the 
Brody-controlled agencies, there were thousands of tons of 
misrepresented livestock and poultry feed sold to Michigan 
farmers at grossly exorbitant prices. The results of experi- 
ments at the Michigan State College proved the inefficiency 
of this feed and the ineffectiveness in controlling contagious 
abortion in cattle have been suppressed to date and the 
extension service muzzled by these McKay-Brody racketeers 
who serve on the governing board of the college. 
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The young men and women who attend these colleges 
throughout the United States, while their mind and charac- 
ter are in the state of being molded, cannot help but be 
influenced by the atmosphere that is created on account of 
this political racketeering. It is in the interest of good, clean 
education that I suggest a full and complete checking into 
of all funds appropriated by the Federal Government in the 
interest of these schools. It is appropriate in view of the 
disclosures of corrupt practices involving the federally sup- 
ported land-grant institutions of Louisiana, Michigan, and 
a great majority of the other land-grant colleges of the 
United States known to exist—true, in a lesser degree in other 
States—that this Congress should enact legislation protect- 
ing these Federal funds from exploitation and preventing 
corrupt political malefactors from defeating the high pur- 
pose of our land-grant colleges, 

I am, therefore, making research for the purpose of draft- 
ing a bill requiring the presidents and the administrators of 
all State educational institutions receiving Federal aid of any 
kind by authority of Congress and the President of the 
United States to render a certified account annually in com- 
plete detail of every item and a record of all income and 
all expenditures in detail received from any source made for 
any purpose and submit this full and complete accounting 
in detail, properly certified, to the Comptroller General of 
the United States, the auditor general of the respective 
States, and the attorney general of the respective States as 
a condition precedent to the receipt of any moneys from the 
Federal Government. This report should be placed in the 
hands of the Secretary of Agriculture and other Federal 
Officials concerned with the administration of Federal funds 
allocated to State educational institutions so that they may 
be able to carry out the high ideals and principles of the 
land-grant institutions of these United States in the interest 
of education and the youth of America. 


Columbia and South Carolina Lead Southeast in 
Business—Retail and Automobile Sales, Building 
Permits, and Cotton Consumption Show Gains in 
State; Crops’ Progress Reported Satisfactory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HAMPTON P. FULMER 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1939 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I am going to insert herewith an item 
carried in the South Carolina newspapers some days ago, 
showing that South Carolina is leading the Southeast in 
business, indicating a real come-back in normal recovery. 


COLUMBIA AND SOUTH CAROLINA LEAD SOUTHEAST IN BUSINESS—RETAIL 
AND AUTOMOBILE SALES, BUILDING PERMITS, AND COTTON CONSUMPTION 
SHOW GAINS IN STATE; CROPS’ PROGRESS REPORTED SATISFACTORY 
South Carolina’s business conditions for May showed a substan- 

tial gain over the corresponding period last year, and Columbia was 

listed as one of the leading cities among the six areas in the fifth 

Federal Reserve district, according to the monthly business report 

of the Federal Reserve bank at Richmond. 

This report showed an increase for Columbia and South Carolina 
over April and May 1938 in most of the measures of trade and in- 
dustry in the fifth district. Comprising the fifth district are Mary- 
land, District of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, 
and South Carolina. 

South Carolina led the district in the increase of automobile 

tions, with a gain of 99 percent over May 1938. In May this 

year 2,370 new passenger cars were registered, compared to 1,191 

in May 1938. During the first 5 months this year South Carolina 

showed an increase of 76 percent in new-car registrations compared 
to the corresponding period last year. 

Columbia led the entire district in the debits to individual ac- 
counts, with a 26-percent increase over April 1939 and an increase 
of 29 percent over May 1938. 

The report listed 24 cities in these six States, with Columbia lead- 
ing in percentage gain. In May 1939 Columbia’s debits amounted 
to $31,521,000, compared to $25,072,000 in April 1939. In May last 
year the debits amounted to $24,474,000. 
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Columbia was third in permits issued for construction work in 
May, the report disclosed. Washington led all cities in valuation 
of permits with $5,370,530, followed by Baltimore with $1,367,118. 
Columbia's permits were valued at $937,635 in May. 

South Carolina tied with Virginia for second place in construc- 
tion awards increase over last May at 53 percent. Maryland led 
with 125 percent. In May 1938 contracts awarded in South Caro- 
lina amounted to $2,186,000 compared to $3,339,000 in May this 


rear. 

A South Carolina's cotton consumption for the first 5 months of 
this year compared to the corresponding period last year, increased 
about 140,000 bales. The consumption in May increased 40,000 
bales over May of 1938. 

The report showed that South Carolina textile plants used 442,- 
606 bales of cotton the first 6 months last year and consumed 
587,598 bales the first 5 months this year. 

In May this year the State used 120,746 bales against 80,354 in 
May last year. 

Retail trade in department stores increased 12.2 percent in May 
over the corresponding month last year, the report disclosed. For 
the first 5 months this year the increase over the similar period 
last year amounted to 10.5 percent, the highest increase in depart- 
ment-store sales in the district. 

Although the retail furniture sales in Columbia dropped 9 per- 
cent the first 5 months compared to the first 5 months of 1938, 
oe back in May and showed a 3-percent increase over May 

ear. 

South Carolina led the district in furniture sales, with a 54- 
percent increase in May and an 18-percent increase for the first 
5 months. 

Naturally, as a Representative in Congress from South 
Carolina, now serving my tenth consecutive term in the 
Lower House, I am very proud of this business record on the 
part of my State, and I am especially proud of the large in- 
crease in population in the city of Columbia, which is located 
in my district, as well as its leading position in business over 
the various cities of the Southeast. 

The city of Columbia has numerous well-equipped hotels, 
is the home of the Federal land bank, veterans’ hospital, and 
many other Federal activities. 

This city can boast of the fact that they have one of the 
largest and most progressive farm markets, covering many 
blocks with ample marketing sheds and marketing facilities, 
established with the assistance of the present administration, 
which is not only supplying the people of the city of Colum- 
bia, but where thousands and thousands of truckloads of 
farm products are bought direct from farmers and carried 
into many large centers for the purpose of being distributed 
to the consuming public. 

If there is any project that I have secured since I have 
been representing the Second South Carolina District of 
which I am prouder than any other, it is this project for the 
reason that it is my firm belief that the time will come when 
these marketing facilities on the part of the State and the 
Federal Government will be established in the agricultural 
States, and in the large centers of the country for the pur- 
pose of bringing about a proper distribution of farm products, 
eliminating many commissioned merchants and middlemen, 
many of whom are real parasites, sapping the very lifeblood 
out of producers and consumers, all of which I am sure will 
prove to be a great blessing to producers and consumers 

My district is composed of eight counties—Richland, Aiken, 
Calhoun, Lexington, Bamberg, Barnwell, Orangeburg, and 
Sumter. 

All of these counties have for their county seat cities which 
are real business centers, with untold educational and busi- 
ness advantages, as well as having great possibilities for the 
establishing of various industrial plants. 

These counties comprise the leading section of the State in 
agriculture, business, and industry. 

South Carolina was the eighth State to come into the 
Union. It was admitted May 23, 1788. 

The name “Carolina” was derived from the Latin word 
“Carolus.” The grant made by Charles I of England in 1629 
to Sir Robert Heath was named “Carolana” in honor of the 
King. In 1663 Charles II gave the land, under the name of 
“Carolina,” to eight noblemen, known as the lords proprietors. 

Our State is known as the Palmetto State. 

It is also known as the wonderful iodine State because of 
the large iodine content in its milk, fruits, and vegetables, 
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I am sure it will be of interest to many who may have an 
opportunity to read these remarks to know that the normal 
temperature in South Carolina is 63°, with 47° as normal 
winter temperature. 

Because of the wonderful climate of my State, we have 
many interesting tourists visiting the State. 

The beautiful city of Aiken is known far and wide as a 
great tourist center. 

This is true for the reason of the splendid southern hos- 
pitality on the part of the people of Aiken and because the 
people of this splendid city have not left a stone unturned 
in building beautiful parks, recreation grounds, up-to-date 
golf courses, bridle paths, and polo grounds. 

In Lexington County is located one of the largest power 
projects, on the Saluda River, in the Southeast, Lake Mur- 
ray, which covers thousands of acres of land, is becoming 
famous for fishing and as a pleasure resort. 

Poinsett State Park, located near the splendid city of 
Sumter, established during the present administration, con- 
tains a large acreage of beautiful woodlands, waterfalls, 
resembling the great Niagara Falls, recreation grounds, 
luxuriant shrubbery, presenting scenery of beauty and 
grandeur unsurpassed in any State in the Southeast. 

My home city, Orangeburg, is located in the richest agri- 
cultural county in the State, on the North Edisto River, 
where the fishing is fine, and close by we have the beautiful 
Edisto Gardens, which attract crowds of visitors annually. 

Barnwell County is famous for the production of the 
finest quality of asparagus. 

Bamberg and Bamberg County are well known for farm 
markets, hogs, and other farm produce, which mean so much 
to the people of this and adjoining counties. 

Calhoun County, originally a part of my home county, 
Orangeburg, St. Matthews being the county seat, is one of 
the most prosperous small agricultural counties in the State, 
with the smallest per capita tax of any county in the State. 

We are now in the midst of building the Santee-Cooper 
power project, which will, when finished, furnish cheap elec- 
tric power and the central and southern part of the State, 
all of which will present a wonderful opportunity to those who 
want to invest their money in manufacturing plants of vari- 
ous types, where they will be able to enjoy the splendid 
climate just referred to, and where they will find plenty of 
efficient laborers, and a location in the midst of untold 
natural resources, raw materials, and so forth. 

We have Charleston, chief seaport of the Southeast and 
at one time the capital of the State, a very old town located 
on a fine harbor. 

Its history is filled with adventure and romance. 

In April 1670 some English settlers landed on the west 
bank of the Ashley River at Albemarle Point and began to 
build a fort and dwelling houses. 

In addition to its interesting history and importance as a 
seaport, it has today many beautiful houses and gardens, 

Near this city we have one of the most wonderful gardens 
in the world—Magnolia Gardens—and adjacent thereto 
several other beautiful gardens, located in the southeastern 
part of the State, where we have beautiful drives, large trees 
with hanging moss, a section which brings pleasure and hap- 
piness to those who are seeking interesting scenes, pleasure, 
and happiness. 

In the northern part of the State we have the great Pied- 
mont section, with Spartanburg and Greenville located in 
the cotton-manufacturing center of the Southeast. 

Beaufort, in the extreme southern part, at one time one 
of the richest towns in America, is the second oldest town in 
South Carolina. 

My State is second to no State in the Union when it comes 
to good highways. 

Every city in my district has a live chamber of commerce, 
and I am hoping that many of my colleagues and their 
friends will not hesitate to call upon me and these chambers 
of commerce for information in planning a trip to South 
Carolina, as well as being of service to you when visting my 
State, which I can assure you will be a pleasure on our part. 
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Repatriation of Native-Born Women 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, Jr. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1939 


Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, in 1936 an unjust dis- 
crimination was brought to bear upon certain American-born 
women who married aliens prior to September 22, 1922. By 
process of the Cable Act of 1922, American-born women who 
married aliens lost their citizenship. These women, though 
born in this country and never having left the United States, 
were considered as aliens. 

The act of 1936, amending the law of 1922, committed a 
wrong which must be righted. By the same process of law 
it granted American-born women, whose marriage to aliens 
prior to September 22, 1922, has since been terminated, the 
privilege of being repatriated by merely taking the oath of 
allegiance. It deemed her a citizen as though her marriage 
had not taken place. However, those women whose matriage 
had not terminated were still considered aliens, and to be- 
come citizens they had to follow the regular procedure and 
take the citizenship examination. 

Does it seem fair to you that such unwarranted discrimi- 
nation should exist in a country which has been founded on 
sound democratic principles? It may be noted from my 
bill, H. R. 4185, that I am merely trying to right a wrong 
which has put a blemish on our democratic principles. 

By the insertion of the following: “or who has resided con- 
tinuously in the United States since the date of marriage,” 
after the word “terminated” in the present law, the same 
privilege will be accorded to American-born women whose 
marriage to an alien prior to September 22, 1922, has not 
been terminated, as granted to those whose marriage has been 
terminated, namely, repatriation by taking the oath of alle- 
giance rather than by the lengthy process now required. 

This bill deals solely with American-born women who 
have lived here all their lives, who have never been out of 
the country. It restores to these women their birthright, a 
possession of which they have proven themselves worthy. It 
grants them a new lease on this country. 

If this bill, which I feel is necessary to remedy an error 
committed by the omission of these women in 1936, is enacted 
into law, we will be correcting this unjust discrimination. 

I wish to thank the House of Representatives, which has 
unanimously passed H. R. 4185 and I have contacted the 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Immigration and the 
two United States Senators from Maryland, and asked for 
their prompt action and cooperation, to secure the passage 
of this bill in the Senate. 


A Tribute to Abraham Lincoln 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. RODGERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1939 


ADDRESS BY RABBI MAX C. CURRICK, OF ERIE, PA. 


Mr. RODGERS of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recor», I include the following 
address by Rabbi Max C. Currick, of Erie, Pa. president of 
the Central Conference of American Rabbis, at the time of 
placing a wreath at the Lincoln Memorial by this conference 
on Saturday, June 17, 1939, at 3 p. m: 
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Brethren, reverently we approach this holy national shrine. This 
noble monument, with its imposing figure of the prophet whose 
faith in God made him a champion of the rights of man, is but a 
Symbol of the spiritual portrait painted for all time by the superb 
moral heroism and the matchless eloquence of Abraham Lincoln 
when he proclaimed the immutable principles upon which our 
beloved country was founded and by which it must live. 

In placing this wreath, the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis is performing no mere ritual of patriotism. By this cere- 
mony it is indeed expressing its love of country and its profound 
devotion to the memory of the most beloved of Americans, he who 
in a time of confusion and strife like unto our own, held stead- 
fastly to his religious faith in God and łn human freedom. He 
has given us the assurance that if firmly we keep that faith, our 
democracy will survive the storms that threaten it, “for the judg- 
ments of the Lord are just, righteous altogether.” This was the 
faith of the founders of the Republic, and it is the hope of 
America and of the world. By it our Republic will stand, abandon- 
ing it, it will fall. 

Our act this afternoon is, therefore, also one of religious devo- 
tion, of true piety. For love of God implies love of our fellow 
man, and it is the fundament of American democratic life and 
Government. We must have a faith which is strong in the confi- 
dence in God's goodness and providential guidance in history and 
equally strong in the love of our fellow man and the desire to 
unite them and thus bring near the good day toward which we all 
aspire. 

The good gray poet once said, “There is something profoundly 
affecting in large masses of men following the lead of those who 
do not believe in man.” There are such leaders in the world today. 
Abraham Lincoln believed in man, in the divine quality of every 
man’s humanity. Abraham Lincoln lived and strove and nobly 
died for his fellow men. So America, if it is to survive in the spirit 
in which it was founded and in the great hope in which he pre- 
served it, must follow Lincoln. 

While it must be safe for differences, it must be one in its will to 
surmount them and to preserve freedom and equality for all. “A 
house divided against itself cannot stand.” We dare not nurture 
hatred and misunderstanding, bigotry and prejudice. Problems 
difficult as his contemporaries had confront us. In approaching 
them we are divided as they were, but if we attack them in his 
spirit we shall solve them with his success. With full and friendly 
assurance we shall approach our fellow citizens of all classes, creeds, 
and origins, and continue in the hope that they will approach us in 
the same way. We have differences among us, and some of them 
are deep-seated, but “with malice toward none, with charity for all, 
with firmness in the right as God gives us to do the right,” let us 
so live as American citizens in this day and so do our duty as it 
comes to our hand that we may enhance the promise that “this 
Nation, under God, will have a new birth of freedom, and that 
government of the people, by the people, for the people shall not 
perish from the earth.” God bless America, its leaders, and teachers. 
Under them may we follow the luminous path of the great love cf 
freedom, justice, and brotherly love blazed for us by the teachings, 
the struggles, and the holy martyrdom of Abraham Lincoln. 


The Age-Old Conflict of The “Haves” Versus The 
“Have-Nots” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES C. OLIVER, OF MAINE 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor», I include the following radio address 
delivered by me on July 1, 1939: 


Citizens of the First District, during the past 2 weeks the Con- 
gress has considered legislation in two fields which, at first glance, 
appear wholly unrelated but in reality are closely akin. In the 
field of foreign relations we find the demand for neutrality legisla- 
tion such as will insure our keeping aloof in the event of wars 
across the seas. In the domestic field we find the demand for legis- 
lation such as will assure work for able-bodied Americans and 
social justice for all. Both these demands stem from the same 
root from the increasingly clamorous insistence of the “have nots” 
at home and abroad that they be given the opportunity to acquire 
a fairer share of the world’s blessings while the “haves” who 
tenaciously cling to their lion’s share are stubbornly determined to 
ignore any attempts and demands on the part of those “have not” 
individuals and nations to upset the status quo, 

This conflict of the “haves” and the “have nots” is as old as 
man. Ever have the poor and overburdened cried for relief from 
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poverty and economic slavery. And today, my friends, we find the 
cries of the “have nots” louder and their determination to win 
social justice stronger than at any time in history. In Europe 
and in Asia the “have not” nations, bursting with ever-increasing 
population, cry for colonies and for opportunity to expand and to 
acquire food and other necessities with which to satisfy the mount- 
ing demands of their people. And here in America the “have 
nots” cry for opportunity honorably to earn their daily bread, to 
support themselves and their dependents, to cast off the hateful 
stigma of charity, and to live as they believe and know American 
citizens should, self-supported and self-respecting. 

In attempting to safeguard America from the perils created 
by the conflict of “haves” and “have nots” abroad, the Congress 
has sought so to alter existing neutrality laws as to insure our 
Te neutral in the event of foreign wars. In attempting to 
combat internal unrest created by the conflict of “haves” and 
“have nots” here at home, the Congress has sought to devise legis- 
lation which would assure some measure of work relief for some 
of our idle employables and some aid to our aged and dependent 
citizens who have been reduced to abject poverty. But the fruit 
of these attempts hold scant hope for the “have nots” at home or 
abroad, and can serve only to jeopardize further the position of 
the “haves” as the present economic impasse agravates the suf- 
fering and unrest of nations and individuals now seeking relief 
from injustice and want. 

I find no merit in any so-called neutrality legislation which 
does not concern itself with the question of debts owed to us by 
other “have” nations. For I hold that legislation intended to 
safeguard America against foreign entanglements must protect 
barriers already raised and also erect additional barriers against 
the schemes of the diplomats and international bankers who are 
always ready to entangle us financially to such an extent as to 
render necessary our going to war later on to protect our debtors 
and so save our investments. Yet, such control of financial rela- 
tions, the powers that be in the Congress refused to include in 
their so-called neutrality legislation. 

Realizing the futility of any such legislation which ignored the 
financil-relations hazards, I attempted to introduce an amendment 
to the bill under discussion. My amendment was intended to pre- 
vent debt-defaulting nations from settling on some dime-on-the- 
dollar basis for the purpose of opening the way to a further raid 
upon our wealth through new loans from our Government and 
the sale of worthless securities to our citizens. I proposed to let 
these debt defaulters settle in full, if they would, and then let 
them wait as long to borrow again as they waited to pay. A bill 
to this end proposing to amend the Johnson Act which now pre- 
vents these defaulters from borrowing in this country until they 
pay what they owe us, was introduced by me in the House on 
June 6. That bill now reposes in the hands of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs where, very probably, it will be lost in the rush 
to adjourn this session of Congress. 

My intention to attach this vital amendment to the so-called neu- 
trality bill was fruitless; the Parliamentarian of the House ruling 
its subject matter not germane to neutrality legislation. But this 
defeat in no way alters my conviction that the interests of neutral- 
ity demand as strict prohibition of foreign loans and financial 
assistance as of anything else deemed liable to aid and abet com- 
batants abroad. And I hold that the schemes and the greed of 
foreign diplomats and international bankers are far more danger- 
ous to the peace and tranquillity of America than even the sale of 
war materials could be. 

Sad to relate, the exclusion of my amendment, boon to our peace 
though its enactment would be, is of little moment. For to my mind 
the work of the Congress in attempting to formulate laws to pro- 
mote neutrality is simply love’s labor lost. The dictionary tells us 
that a neutral is “a state or nation that refrains from aiding or 
interfering between belligerents.” What profits it, then, to waste 
time and energy in enacting neutrality laws when the world knows 
that this administration already has so encouraged certain foreign- 
debt defaulters and so interfered in European affairs as to make 
the United States the avowed ally of those favored nations in all 
but name oniy? The proofs of that alliance are blazoned repeatedly 
in the public press for all to behold. The International News Sery- 
ice told us on June 22 that the British Cabinet was—iI quote 
“initiating a move to seek a debt settlement * * * and thereby 
consolidate advantages gained by the King’s visit” an action I have 
repeatedly prophesied in my talks to you. And that same dispatch 
goes on to tell us that the Cabinet agreed it would be necessary to 
come to an agreement to make settlement by paying only part of 
what is rightfully due, to float a loan to get the money with which 
to start paying, and to make that loan “available to Americans 
on the assumption that renewal of payments would lower the bars 
of the Johnson Act.” 

peas beat that for unadulterated gall? They not only want 
to for a fraction of what they owe but they want to borrow 
the n money from American citizens to pay our Government 
to lower the bars of the Johnson Act and permit them to vicitimize 
America all over again. Even the King himself is reported in an 
Associated Press dispatch as asserting that he and Queen Elizabeth 
had “in some sort succeeded” in their mission. What mission, my 
friends? How long have neighborly visits been considered missions? 
The British Cabinet has let the cat out of the bag and let us know 
what kind of a mission that visit was. The mission was to pave 
the way toward a fractional debt settlement, as I have so often 
declared it to have been, and the Cabinet now wants to seek such 
settlement to consolidate the advantages gained by that visit, 
They want to square up their debt, so they say. Ladies and gentle- 
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men, there is only one honest way to pay a debt, and that is to pay 
it. But the British do not intend to pay their debt in full, even 
though they propose to borrow the money from Americans to make 
partial payment to us. No! Great Britain wants to settle cheap 
and forget the rest of the debt, as she has so long forgotten all of it. 

Yes, my friends, the cat is out of the bag. As I prophesied, the 
King and Queen came to visit us, not in the true spirit of neigh- 
borly affection but on a “mission” and to “gain advantages” which 
the British Cabinet now slyly moves to consolidate. There is the 
real truth of the Charlie McCarthy act, with wily Chamberlain, 
reputed German munitions plant owner, in the role of Bergen. 
The truth and the proof of insincerity is disclosed for all to see, 
for what good neighbor, guiltless of ulterior motive, visits his neigh- 
bors and then speaks of advantages gained and refers to such visits 
as “missions”? What sort of neighbor would men deem such a one 
as came under the guise of neighborly affection, and then confessed 
his visit but a brazen attempt to take advantage, and then boasted 
of having succeeded in doing so? 

The scheme is exposed, my friends, and yet we cannot be certain 
it will not succeed just the same. What man can doubt the par- 
tiality of this administration toward Great Britain and her allies 
and near-allies—France, Poland, Russia, and the rest? What proof 
of this favoritism needs any man beyond the facts of the constant 
presence of our own Ambassador at the side of Britain’s leaders 
during the crisis, attendant upon the shame of Munich, of the 
President’s blustering threat to the totalitarian nations to meet 
force with force, of the magnificence of the welcome accorded 
Britain's rulers on their mission to gain advantages? What sense, 
then, in Congress bothering with neutrality legislation where there 
is no intent for neutrality nor even the ghost of neutrality? 

Let no man mistake the truth, my friends. Legislate as it may, 
neither this Congress nor another may hope to sever the bonds 
being woven by this administration unless that legislation estab- 
lishes financial control sufficiently stringent to defeat the schemes 
afoot to beguile this Nation into first accepting a pittance in lieu 
of the billions due and then opening its coffers and the pockets 
of its people to another raid to provide excuse to plunge America 
again into war for the sole benefit of the schemers. To talk of 
neutrality in the face of the policies of the present administration 
is but a waste of breath. 

So much for the neutrality legislation supposed to keep us free 
of European entanglements. And now let us look at the legisla- 
tion devised to alleviate the suffering of our own “have nots” 
here in America. 

The emergency relief bill as passed by the House must appeal to 
any unbiased citizen as being less an attempt to solve the problem 
of unemployment or to take care of America’s needy than it is an 
effort to scare the wits out of the unfortunates now on the 
W. P. A. rolls and so make them more unhappy with their lot. 

In my opinion, the House bill was a very bad one and a very cruel 
one. I voted for it at the last because to have voted against it would 
have been to vote against relief. But I voted against every one of 
its bad provisions and I fought as best I could to have those provi- 
sions stricken out. Unfortunately I fought in a lost cause. 

The President asked for $1,477,000,000 with which to provide jobs 
for 2,000,000. destitute unemployed during the coming year. That 
figure was low enough and certainly the taking care of but 2,000,000 
of the 12,000,000 or 14,000,000 now unemployed was little enough to 
do in the name of social justice. But the House proceeded to allot 
$125,000,000 of the sum requested to the Public Works Administra- 
tion and thereby deprived some additional 170,000 destitute Ameri- 
cans of the opportunity to secure work relief. 

Another bad feature of the House bill was the proposal to abolish 
the Federal theater. Such drastic action is bad and cruel, because 
it ignores the fact that actors and stage hands and other stage per- 
sonnel are as much entitled to work in their own field as are any 
skilled craftsmen and because it proposes to deprive millions of 
Americans of the enjoyment provided by the work of the theater. 
Because the New York City unit of the Federal theater was accused 
of harboring Communists—a matter which might have been cor- 
rected by a change of management in that unit—the powers that be 
decided to oust the mouse by destroying the whole granary, casting 
its treasure to the four winds, and leaving those dependent upon it 
to starve or not, as fate might elect. The New York unit, my friends, 
is but one of 39 units in 20 States devoting 65 percent of all their 
time to free entertainment in hospitals, C. C. C. camps, orphanages, 
prisons, asylums, and homes for the aged. Less than 10 percent of 
the 1,200 plays produced by the Federal theater contain any sort of 
“social content,” the remainder being, for the most part, religious 
plays, children’s plays, and classics. To vote to destroy the theater 
project was, to my mind, cruel and ill-advised. 

Another unjust provision of the House bill was that compelling 
W. P. A. workers who had worked as such for 18 months to be 
fired for a period of 60 days without any provision being made for 
their support during that period. This provision evidently was 
based on the theory that a person turned loose in a jobless world 
can invent a job and live on air and water, for the proponents of 
that provision wholly disr the financial status of the 
W. P. A. workers to be fired for 60 days, ignored their degree of 
need, ignored the question of whether State or local funds would be 
available to keep the fired ones alive, and ignored the question of 
a of other jobs. They simply said Fire em and let em 
live if they can,” so to speak. 

As I have said, I voted against these and the bill’s other features 
which I considered inimical to the interests of the people. But 
the evidence remains to convince any thoughtful American that the 
legislation intended to provide assistance to the destitute and un- 
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employed was turned instead into a threat against the “have nots” 
and obviously directed at frightening those now on relief into 
sadder efforts to find jobs where there are no jobs. 

And so, my friends, I can find no glimmer of promise for the 
“have nots” at home or abroad in the activities of the Congress 
during the past 2 weeks. Neutrality legislation which will in no 
way protect us from foreign entanglements, and relief legislation 
that lessens aid to the needy and frightens those now being aided, 
these can but encourage the “haves” in their determination tO 
make no concessions and further discourage the “have nots.” The 
philosophy expressed by the southern darky who said “Them what 
has—gits” continues to rule. And until that philosophy is replaced 
by a philosophy based upon the principles of social justice, we can 
hope for no improvement in the sorry picture at home or in the 
unrest abroad. 

Until 2 weeks from tonight, ladies and gentlemen, good night and 
good wishes. 


More About the Grand Coulee Dam and the Colum- 
bia Basin Project 
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ARTICLE BY RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, it has only been in recent years 
that the mighty Columbia River, with its unlimited possibili- 
ties of service to man, has been brought prominently before 
the American people. This has been as a result of the great 
development work under the Roosevelt administration at 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee. 

I feel that any source of dependable information, wherein 
facts are stated, should be utilized to further familiarize the 
American people with this wonderful river and the almost 
limitless natural resources of the region through which it 
flows. 

There recently appeared an article in the Survey Graphic 
for July 1939, coming from the pen of Richard L. Neuberger, 
who lives in that region and is fully familiar with it, and who 
possesses an unusual literary talent as well as a reputation 
for carefully stating facts. This article is deserving of per- 
petuation in the records of this great body, and I, therefore, 
take pleasure in making it a part of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record. I do this in order that the Members of this Con- 
gress and those who follow in the years to come may the bet- 
ter know and understand exactly what the physical condi- 
tions in the great Northwest are, and what it means to Amer- 
ica to properly utilize those unusual and exceptional natural 
resources for the benefit and happiness of Americans every- 
where throughout our great Nation. 

The article follows under the title “The Columbia Flows to 
the Land”: 


Tales around the campfire were all that the American patriots 
knew about the distant reaches of the land they had freed from 
Britain on July 4, 1776. At St. Louis geography ended and legend 
began. To bold, adventurous men no legend was as stirring as 
that of “the Great River Ourigan“ which flowed out of the north- 
land and emptied into the Pacific Ocean. Jefferson believed the 
river had a part in the destiny of America and sent an expedition 
to explore it. On October 10, 1805, a lean and tattered United 
States Army captain glimpsed across sagebrush flats and rocky 
mesas the waterway of which so many of his countrymen, whether 
President or fur trader, had dreamed a dream of empire. 

One hundred and thirty-four years have passed since Meriwether 
Lewis first saw the Columbia River. That long ago white men 
reached the last frontier. But the river’s principal part in the 
destiny of the Nation is yet to be played. The part is just begin- 
ning now. The sagebrush the explorer trod is sagebrush still, but 
soon orchards and alfalfa will grow there. On the course of the 
Columbia through the State of Washington rises a dam that 
already dwarfs any other structure ever built by human beings. 
This dam will irrigate more than 1,200,000 acres of wasteland. It 
also will generate the largest chunk of electricity produced at any 
one place on earth. 

Here is the American dream: the conquest of the wilderness, a 
nudge at the final frontier. Nothing we have built is as typical 
of the New World as this. No country except the United States 
would have undertaken Grand Coulee Dam: a gigantic concrete 
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barrier to make the upland desert bloom, to provide farm homes 
for 50,000 families now on the move from submarginal areas, to 
spin 10,708,000,000 kilowatt-hours of power in fastnesses as gaunt 
as when the flag first came. 

The elements that make up American civilization are part of the 
compound at Grand Coulee. It is-a project which typifies the 
Nation. Here are the ingenuity, the resourcefulness, and the per- 
emptory action of big business. Block the Columbia with a wall 
three times as massive as the Great Pyramid; pump the river back 
into its old glacial course; generate so much electricity the power 
plant will have to be operated by remote control; move whole towns 
out of the way of the 151-mile lake that will stretch to Canada. 
This is an enterprise worthy of the world’s greatest industrial 
country. Here, also, where the vast dam squats in fortress-like mag- 
nificance across the continent's mightiest river, is the social con- 
sciousness of the New Deal. Farmers in the backwoods live near 
tumbling waterfalls and have no electricity in their homes; house- 
wives in Portland and Spokane pay private companies light bills 
half again as high as those charged by the municipal plant in 
Tacoma. Grand Coulee will span the region with steel-latticed 
towers carrying cheap power to ranch and bungalow. Wandering 
men and women, looking for new opportunity, form a migratory 
population all over the West. Their rehabilitation is a crucial 
problem. Grand Coulee will irrigate land for as many farms as 
there are in the entire State of New Jersey. All this will be con- 
trolled by the Government, with speculation and profit subordi- 
nated to the general welfare. 

And in these Washington hinterlands, where the technical skill 
of big business and the aspirations of government are so spectacu- 
larly combined, perhaps there is also some trace of the constant 
urge of America to find new territory for settlement on the sun- 
down side of the continent. “Almost from the day when independ- 
ence was declared,” Professor Beard has said, “the frontier sentinels 
of the United States looked upon all the territory from the Missis- 
sippi to the Pacific as their property.” Grand Coulee is on the last 
frontier; it is a wilderness epic. It will reclaim an expansive area 
which now is largely sagebrush and dust. Six years ago only a 
couple of isolated ranchers lived where now the stupendous dam 
takes shape. Maybe something of the same quality that brought 
Captain Lewis’ ragged men westward is putting together this struc- 
ture so enormous that no other engineering achievement compares 
with it. 

The proportions of Grand Coulee Dam are without precedent. 
Late this spring the barrier contained 6,405,000 cubic yards of con- 
crete. The finished dam will be made up of 11,250,000 cubic yards. 
Contrast this with the approximately 3,500,000 cubic yards in the 
next bulkiest edifice on earth, the Great Pyramid of Egypt. The 
cement in Grand Coulee would build a standard automobile high- 
way from Jersey City to Seattle and back by way of Los Angeles. 
Over the spillway of the dam will crash a sheet of water half again 
as long as the American Falls at Niagara and twice as high. On the 
parapet four ocean liners the size of the Normandie might be placed 
end to end. Sufficient water will flow through the dam each year 
to provide New York City’s drinking supply for a century. The 
base of the dam covers 35 acres of ground. Each of the twin power- 
houses at Grand Coulee will produce as much electricity as Muscle 
Shoals and the Dnieperstroy Dam in Russia combined. Behind the 
dam will be a man-made lake with 2,000 gallons of water for every 
person in the world. There will be 12 pumps at Grand Coulee, each 
of them adequate to take care of the water requirements of two 
communities the size of Chicago. From bedrock to crest the dam 
will be as lofty as a 40-story building. Practically all the construc- 
tion features connected with this project are of unparalleled 
magnitude. 

But not alone for these intrinsic reasons is Grand Coulee impor- 
tant. The breath-taking dam is not an end in itself; it is a means 
to an end which may have profound consequences for both region 
and Nation. In their astonishment over the dimensions of the 
undertaking, many people have overlooked the purpose the dam is 
intended to serve. Most Americans know by now that Grand Coulee 
is the biggest structure on the planet; comparatively few know why 
so staggering an enterprise has been 

This is an appropriate time to look beyond the great barrier and 
examine its destiny and future. Now, after construction work has 
been going on since 1933, a tasks of significance are under 
way. Twelve gaping tunnels have just been blasted in the granite 
cliffs above the dam. Through these passageways water from the 
river will be pumped into the Grand Coulee, a deep, dry chasm 
running at right angles to the Columbia, This basaltic cleft the 
river carved in glacial epochs when a frozen finger of the polar ice 
sheet blocked the Columbia and forced it out of its original course. 
The Coulee is 52 miles long, 600 to 800 feet deep, and from 2 to 5 
miles in width. This immense trough will become a balancing 
reservoir for the water pumped through the tunnels. From the 
Coulee the water will be coasted to the Africa-shaped chunk of land 
which is the key to the project. 

Men are now making an exhaustive study of that 1,200,000-acre 
tract. Each acre of ground is being appraised as to value, clas- 
sified as to soil content, and mapped as to contour. The Govern- 
ment must know what the land will grow, what it is worth, and 
where the gravity canals must twist and flow. In the Bureau of 
Reclamation offices in the little town of Ephrata, the accumula- 
tion of data mounts in stacks against the day when the first 
spurt of water will be spewed through the tunnels and out onto 
the floor of the coulee. This work will continue while the dam is 
being completed. Late in 1941 or early the following year the dam 
will be finished; the Columbia will be barricaded behind 22,500,000 
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tons of concrete. By then there will be a thorough record of what 
the late Elwood Mead, for many years United States Commissioner 
of Reclamation, described as “the best undeveloped irrigation area 
on this continent, and probably the best single-developed or unde- 
veloped area on the continent.” 

This tract of land has a history; like many chapters in the colo- 
nization of the Northwest, the history is not a pleasant one. 
Nearly 75 years ago every alternate section of the area was owned 
by the Northern Pacific Railroad as part of its congressional land 
grant. The line encouraged westward migration; settlers bought 
the land for wheat raising. Other parts of the tract were home- 
steaded. Men borrowed heavily to finance farm buildings and 
other improvements. Equipment was expensive. For a few years 
the moisture stored in the soil supported dry farming. Then the 
ground began to cake and harden; crops burned up in the field; 
the wind started to blow away the arid clods; the settlers moved 
on. Mortgages were foreclosed, and much of the area reverted to 
banks and loan companies. One bank now owns 27,880 acres; 5 
percent of the land is owned by the Federal Government; 5 per- 
cent by the State of Washington, and 5 percent still by the North- 
ern Pacific. Some of the land became so tax delinquent the 
counties took over: Grant County owns 35,000 acres; Franklin 
County, 21,900 acres; and Adams County, 13,340. A considerable 
portion of the area still belongs to the colonists who were able to 
finance themselves; these people had no mortgage companies 
hanging over them, only the steely blue sky from which no rain 
fell. They pulled out and left their farms to the elements. 

Today the area is dotted with crumbling ranches and boarded- 
up schoolhouses that tell the story of this ruined past. And here 
and there a farmer still hangs on, running a herd of scraggly 
cattle or raising wheat with sporadic results. 

Here is George Healy, who left Missouri in 1900 and homesteaded 
a dry farm in 1905. He remembers when the sections around him 
held neighbors and friends. Their children and his learned to 
read and write at a school just down the road. Then, one by one, 
the farmers surrendered to the sun's glare and the wind’s might 
and the baked-out ground. Now the farmhouses on George Healy's 
horizon are as deserted and abandoned as some tottering Greek 
temple. Against the skyline tower windmills that have not moved 
for a generation. Many years have passed since lights last gleamed 
through the windows of those twisted, desolate ranches. Memory 
has all but vanished of the neighbors George Healy knew. 

But some of those neighbors are coming back. A few of them 
got off the train at the Great Northern siding in Ephrata several 
months ago to help form the world’s largest irrigation district. 
By a vote of 709 to 34 the landowners decided to organize an agency 
to buy water from the Government. From Seattle and Spokane and 
Portland came men and women, now working in the cities, who two 
or three decades ago left their farms to the wind and heat. From 
the lands themselves came men like George Healy, whose farms 
are dry, cheerless places, without water for irrigation or electricity 
for the ordinary comforts of modern civilization. These people at 
last were ready to believe that their dream of a promised land in 
the Northwest—a dream deferred almost half a century for some 
of them—was finally to come true. The great dam at the head of 
the coulee is not a railroad’s glittering and evanescent assurances. 
It is unmistakably real. Already the tunnels await one-seventh of 
the Columbia’s surging water supply, and the powerhouse founda- 
tions have been grooved to hold 18 generators of 105,000-kilowatt 
capacity each. Such things cannot be amorphous; they are as 
tangible as concrete and steel. 

“Grand Coulee,” the Oregon State Board has observed, 
“is a conscious effort at the redistribution of American population 
westward.” For this reason, if none other, monopolization of the 
irrigated area will be forbidden. A single man will be allowed to 
cultivate only 40 acres; the holdings of a family will be restricted 
to twice that much. This was ordered recently by Congress and 
concurred in by the 1939 session of the Washington Legislature. 
Lands in excess of these limitations must be sold at the price set by 
Government appraisers; water will not be delivered to acreage dis- 
posed of beyond the appraisal figures. The Citizens’ Savings Bank 
& Trust Co. of Spokane will have to sell its holdings on tract 31 at 
substantially the same price as Chris Nyberg, of Grandview, Wash., 
on tract 32. The landowners once asked an average price of $86 
an acre; the antispeculation law passed by Congress, at the in- 
sistence of Senators SCHWELLENBACH and Bong, will hold the price 
to from $7.50 to $15 an acre. 

The whole Grand Coulee undertaking will cost in the vicinity of 
$400,000,000. The dam itself will cost $186,000,000; the irrigation 
canals and ditches and surveying, $208,000,000. The Bureau of 
Reclamation regards the project as self-liquidating. - Power rev- 
enues and water rights are expected to pay the bill. The portion 
of the job allocated to irrigation amounts to approximately $90 an 
acre. Payment will be staggered over 40 years without interest. 
The first 4 years on the lands no payment will be demanded. This 
will leave the preliminary growing period free of obligation. The 
next 4 years the bill will be $2 an acre each year. For each of the 
32 years after that the settlers will pay $2.50 an acre. This will 
aggregate $88 by the time the 40-year period has expired. The cost 
of pumping water—and this item will continue indefinitely, of 
course—will be $2.60 an acre a year. 

Payment of the $88 for water rights on each of the 1,200,000 acres 
will return to the Government $105,600,000. Power must pay the 
remainder. Can it do so? Some statistics are in order. Firm 
power will be produced at Grand Coulee for 1.2 mills a kilowatt- 
hour. If this commercial electricity can be sold for 2.25 mills, the 
chief engineer on the project, Frank A. Banks, believes that “the 
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cost of the dam with interest on the part allocated to power at 
4 percent can be liquidated in 50 years with a surplus of $144,500,000 
available for partial liquidation of the irrigation investment. After 
50 years the annual surplus would amount to $15,000,000.” Banks 
is a cautious, white-haired man who has constructed numerous 
dams for the Reclamation Bureau. 

The Chicago Tribune regards all this as nonsense and madness. 
Grand Coulee, according to the Tribune, will be no more self- 
liquidating than the Great Pyramid it so humbles in size. What 
about these contentions? 

The Minidoka project on the Snake River in Idaho is in some 

@ small scale replica of Grand Coulee. Water rights there 
cost about $2 an acre annually. Pumping charges are approxi- 
mately $2.50 a year. These figures do not differ drastically from 
those at Grand Coulee. The first unit of the Minidoka project was 
completed in 1909. Up to the summer of 1938 the sum of $8,546,- 
349.27 was due there in water rights to pay for construction 
charges. By that date $8,451,046.45 had been paid. At Minidoka a 
year ago, $2,273,620.94 had been required for pumping and main- 
tenance charges, and $2,268,065.74 had been paid. A lot of busi- 
nessmen economy in government would like to have 
that ratio of collections in their own firms. For several years the 
adapting of additional acreage to irrigation at Minidoka has been 
financed by income from the power plant. 

Of course, the Minidoka project where this record has been 
achieved is for 120,000 acres. Grand Coulee adds a big digit to 
that acreage: 1,200,000 acres. This is the unknown quantity about 
the Federal Government’s principal public-works undertaking. 
No previous experience has prepared anyone for operating an en- 
terprise of such magnitude. The Columbia River is a new element 
in the conservation of the country’s physical resources. 

The Columbia is unique among the rivers of America. It has 
the immensity of the sluggish Missouri and the speed of the sav- 
age Colorado. In its basin is 42 percent of all the undeveloped 
hydroelectricity in the United States. The Tennessee River ranks 
second among the country’s power sources. It can produce 
23,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours, slightly more than one-third the ca- 
pacity of the Columbia, 62,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours. Into the 
Columbia rush the glacier-nourished creeks that come down from 
the Canadian Rockies. Its maw is fed by the angry Snake, still 
writhing from its passage through the 7,900-foot crevice of Hell’s 
Canyon. The Kootenai, the Clark Fork, the Spokane, the Des- 
chutes, and a score of other streams foam out of the uplands to 
plenish this second largest of America’s rivers—a river which 
humbles the Hudson in size and the Potomac in speed. In some 
stretches the Columbia is slow and ponderous. It is like a giant 
that waits to spring. Then, suddenly, it breaks through a granite 
canyon and where the whitecaps toss on the expanse of green, 
enough horsepower goes to waste to move a thousand trains and 
light a million homes. 

Yet until a few years ago the Columbia flowed to the sea 
almost as unharnessed as it did on October 10, 1805, when the 
Indian girl Sacajawea pointed a thin arm westward and Captain 
Lewis knew he had found “the Great River Ourigan.” Grand 
in 1933, are the 
first attempts of any considerable magnitude to utilize the Co- 
lumbia’s power potentialities. Until Grand Coulee was authorized 
the river was not used for irrigation at all. “To let this im- 
mense, dependable water supply run unused,” said Dr. Mead, “is 
an economic waste, the extent of which is only realized by those 
who know the country.” 

All over America men and women are living on submarginal 
agricultural areas. Crops are meager and uncertain. Houses are 
shabby and bare. In other parts of the Nation people are jammed 
into crowded tenements. Where can they go? What about the 
1,200,000 acres in the Washington wastelands that need only 
water to bloom like the Garden of Eden? In 1937 at Grand Coulee 
the President said: 

“There are parts of this Nation that are not as fayored as the 
Northwest. Mistakes have been made. They have cut off their 
timber. Their land is played out, or they plowed up prairie land 
which is now blowing away, I am thinking about those people as 
well as you people. You have got room for them here in the 
Northwest, where they can make homes, where they can live hap- 
pily and prosperously.” 

The irrigation of 1,200,000 acres which now are unproductive will 
have an effect on the whole Nation. Just east of the Africa-shaped 
chunk of territory to be reclaimed at Grand Coulee are the 414,000 
acres of the Yakima project. This undertaking was started at about 
the turn of the century. In the first 10 years of the Yakima project 
population there increased 26.2 percent, as compared with an in- 
crease for the whole State of 18.8 percent. Farm values in Yakima 
County have virtually doubled since 1910; in adjacent counties 
where there has been no irrigation they have descended as much as 
25 percent. In 1929 the Yakima Valley produced $52,348,938 worth 
of agricultural commodities; the value of the gold mined in Alaska 
the same year was $7,761,000. More than half the income of 
Yakima is spent for merchandise manufactured on the eastern side 
of the Rocky Mountains. In this fashion irrigation benefits people 
far from the irrigated areas. Irrigation farmers are consumers, too. 
Railroad revenues for shipping Yakima fruits and vegetables an- 
nually amount to $4,500,000. Eighty-nine percent of all the hard- 
ware implements bought by Yakima farmers is sent from the East. 
Yakima’s status as the center of the principal irrigated area in the 
State is an enviable one in Washington’s economy. In 1935 retail 
sales per capita in the community were $901. This compares with 
$446 in Seattle and $368 in Tacoma. On land in the Yakima Val- 
ley, where once sagebrush grew, farmers now raise asparagus, straw- 
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berries, corn, canteloupes, pears, potatoes, prunes, peaches, onions, 
sugar beets, hops, lettuce, apples, apricots, beans, cherries, and 
numerous other crops. 

“The soil in the Yakima Valley is of the same general character 
as that of the Grand Coulee lands,” says the Washington State 
Planning Council. Whatever is true of the development of the 
Yakima Valley will be equally true of the Columbia Basin area. 
The planning council believes the Coulee land will eventually pro- 
duce a yearly minimum of $150,000,000 worth of farm products. 
There will be approximately 30,000 farm homes, with a farm popu- 
lation of about 200,000 people. Providing essential services for 
these people will be another 200,000 men and women in towns 
throughout the irrigated area. The National Resources Committee 
wants this to be a model region. Schools, streets, sewage systems, 
hospitals, recreational centers, and transportation facilities will be 
carefully arranged and planned. Substandard districts in the 
towns will be prevented if it is humanly possible to do so. Over 
maps and charts in Portland technicians and social scientists of 
the Resources Committee are studying the preliminaries of this 


Yakima has been a testing laboratory for what may occur on a 
larger scale at Grand Coulee. In 1910 there were 55,000 people on 
the Coulee lands and 78,000 in the Yakima Valley. A few years 
ago Yakima had a population of 115,000; the Coulee lands, 38,000. 
People in the Yakima Valley spend for manufactured goods from 
the East a sum three-fourths the value of our annual export trade 
with Brazil. What will be the result when three times the area 
of the Yakima project is crisscrossed with canals in which Colum- 
bia River water swirls and flows? Yakima was desolate once. It 
still bears the mark of the past. The desert stretches up to the 
peach orchards. Spots of land not watered are pocked with sage- 
brush. The irrigation ditches that tap the Yakima River are the 
line of demarcation; they separate Canaan from the wastes. 

Frequently the advances of a planned society confer important 
benefits upon the instrumentalities of capitalism. While the 
power companies writhed as Booneville Dam was constructed, the 
Union Pacific bolstered its freight revenues hauling vast quantities 
of material for the project. On the Grand Coulee lands the fran- 
chise values of the Northern Pacific, Great Northern, and Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific will be increased $7,000,000. For the 
whole region, development of the 1,200,000 acres of land will stack 
an additional $26,015,000 on the worth of railroad franchises. Dr. 
Walter E. Packard, of the Department of Agriculture, believes the 
railroads and other groups to be benefited should assist the farmers 
in retiring the cost of the enterprise. Why should the men tilling 
the soil carry the burden alone? “The railroads, the cities in the 
vicinity, food distributors, and middlemen will be aided mate- 
rially by Grand Coulee,” says Dr. Packard. “They should help 
amortize the Government’s investment there.” 

The lands to be reclaimed at Grand Coulee, an area twice the 
size of the State of Rhode Island, will not be developed at one 
fell swoop. Approximately 150,000 acres will be ready for settle- 
ment in 1943. Each year thereafter about 50,000 additional acres 
will be colonized. This gradual process is irksome to some of the 
people in the National Capital. Even if all the Coulee lands were 
ready now, Secretary Ickes says they could take care of only half 
the farm families forced out of the Dust Bowl since 1934. “Almost 
all the drought immigrants,” declares the Farm Security Admin- 
istration, “could, under favorable farming conditions and with 
adequate assistance, once again become self-supporting.” 

All this brings up one question about New Deal economics. 
Why is the Government curtailing crop production in many parts 
of the country and adding 1,200,000 acres of croplands in another? 
The late Paul Y. Anderson, brilliant Pulitzer Prize correspondent 
for the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, asked this at a Hyde Park press 
conference after the President’s 1937 transcontinental journey. Mr. 
Roosevelt grinned amiably and made no direct reply. Obviously, 
inconsistencies constantly confront any program which limits food 
production while people are in need. But Grand Coulee will grow 
only negligible quantities of the four crops which present the most 
aggravating surpluses—corn, cotton, wheat, and tobacco. With 
Yakima as a standard for measurement, the principal products at 
Grand Coulee will be alfalfa, fruits, and vegetables. The country 
has not yet plowed under pears or strawberries or tomatoes or 
peas or forage for hungry livestock. 

The far West needs more farm lands. The region is not agricul- 
turally self-sustaining. Nor has it sufficient manufacturing. It is 
literally a colonial empire for the East. Its raw materials are taken 
from the ground and shipped across the continent to be proc- 
essed. It is a long way from the markets for the things it grows 
and a long way from the industries which make the things it 
buys. There is even a serious transportation problem. Trains and 
ships leaving the Northwest carry timber, minerals, and other 
bulky material. They come back with manufactured merchandise 
which requires infinitely less room; thus the returning carriers are 
inadequately loaded. The balance of trade in the Northwest is 
out of kilter. A study by the National Resources Committee has 
shown that the area exists mainly by exploiting its physical re- 
sources. Forests are gutted, mines cleaned out, and streams fished 
to the last salmon egg. Much of this raw material is exported 
across the Continental Divide to be manufactured. 

A lumberjack in Oregon cuts downs a Douglas fir; the lumber 
is sent to Michigan to be made into a table; the lumberjack buys 
the table for his house; the lumber has had a round trip almost 
across the continent. A wheat rancher in the Idaho hills sells 
his crop; it is shipped to Battle Creek or Chicago and made into 
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cereal; the farmer buys a package of the cereal at the village store 
for his breakfast. 

Commerce between the regions is desirable. The vast amount 
of goods purchased from the East is one of the reasons used to 
justify Federal reclamation undertakings. But some sort of bal- 
ance is necessary; a region cannot realize its full potentialities 
as long as its natural resources are extracted and then processed 
elsewhere. A man never gets anywhere selling logs and buying 
back chiffoniers. 

Grand Coulee will help to make the Northwest more self-sus- 
taining agriculturally. The vast treasure-trove of hydroelectricity 
tapped may also result in the manufacturing the region is seeking. 
Representative CHARLES H. Leavy, of Washington, has pointed out 
that not far from Grand Coulee, in the highlands of Idaho, the 
Government owns public domain containing 6,600,000,000 tons of 
raw phosphate. The Northwest has 91 percent of all the phos- 
phate rock in the country; these beds have been penetrated only 
superficially. Idaho's raw phosphate developed by Grand Coulee’s 
electricity might create a supply of fertilizer which would renovate 
farming in America. There are other possibilities. The cheapest 
power rates in the Nation will result in the widespread use of 
electric ranges, heaters, and freezing units. The Northwest will 
need this equipment. The mountains contain rich deposits of 
bauxite, the source of aluminum; this process requires huge blocks 
of electricity. 

Already the transmission lines from Bonneville Dam stretch 
over the frontier, Those from Grand Coulee will be constructed 
soon, Whatever industries are established in the Columbia Basin 
as a consequence of these projects will probably be decentralized; 
they will not be concentrated in crowded urban areas, where the 
perils of slums and tenements are omnipresent, At Bonneville, 
in 1937, the President said new manufacturing units should be 
spread out over the whole area. Lewis Mumford seconded this 
recommendation last year. Factories in the hinterlands along the 
surging Columbia, rather than jammed wall to wall in Portland 
or Seattle? And why not? What would be so unorthodox about 
every worker having his acre or so of peas and beans back of 
the house, as an anchor to windward if the work should give out? 

The desperate need of the Northwest for new farm lands and 
new industries has produced a curious distinction between the 
Nation’s two seaboards. In New England, the Republicans are 
denouncing the dam-building program of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Along the swift Columbia, just the opposite situation 
prevails. Senator McNary, of Oregon, the Republican minority 
leader, was the principal sponsor of Bonneville. The Spokane 
Chamber of Commerce has a special department to promote 
Grand Coulee. Every Republican Senator and Congressman from 
the Northwest is supporting the bill to construct a new dam on 
the Columbia at Umatilla Rapids. The Republican Spokesman- 
Review of Spokane, and the Oregonian of Portland, frequently 
issue special sections telling of progress on the Federal dams 
in their localities. 

Indeed, the most conservative forces in the Northwest approve 
what is taking place. Senator Rufus Holman, of Oregon, sup- 
porter of that State’s antilabor law, continually urges extension 
of the program started at Bonneville and Grand Coulee. Yakima 
County is the nucleus of a vast public development in land 
usage. Yet Yakima voted decisively last autumn for the Wash- 
ington initiative measure restricting the activities of organized 
labor. So did the counties located in the heart of the Coulee 
lands, the counties which have accepted so enthusiastically the 
principle of public power and Government responsibility for 
submarginal farming areas. Grant County, for example, voted 
for the antilabor bill and also for a people’s utility district to 
replace the Washington Water Power Co. Approval in the North- 
west of the New Deal's premier public works project has not 
meant, by any stretch of the imagination, approval of the New 
Deal's attitude toward labor unions, 

Maybe there is a reason for this which is neither social nor 
economic, Perhaps it lies in the human love for magnitude and 
heroic deeds. About Grand Coulee there is a universality of 
appeal which no one can resist. The biggest structure on 
the planet; making the desert bloom; orchards where now sage- 
brush grows; power on the last frontier; the final wilderness 
reclaimed. These are phrases and objectives and aspirations 
which find acceptance among men of widely conflicting faiths. 
Secretary Ickes has gathered inspiration at the foot of the tower- 
ing bulwark, and so has Garet Garrett, of the Saturday Evening 
Post. The Crown Prince of Sweden was silent a moment as he 
viewed the barrier and the tunnels and the arid hills in the dis- 
tance, and so was Prof. Harold J. Laski. 

There it is across the river of which Thomas Jefferson dreamed 
Grand Coulee. Millions of tons of concrete, millions of tons of 
steel, a monument of our time, the mightiest rampart yet erected 
by any men in any nation at any time. Here is democracy in 
action; here something is really being done. The everlasting 
bickering over ideologies and “isms” and theories seems far away 
now, as the concrete buckets move up and down and the dam 
rises inch by inch above the water. The people in Portland lost 
their savings in the Central Public Service debacle; the people in 
Spokane pay light rates which are too high; thousands of farmers 
in the backwoods have no electricity at all. And down in the 
river bed the foundations for the world’s biggest powerhouses take 
form. The men and women on the Coulee lands have struggled 
with dry farming long enough and must be rehabilitated now; 
on the roads from California and the Dust Bowl the migratory 
workers look for a new chance in life, 
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The sun drops behind the uplands and twilight shrouds the flats. 
The gaunt, tumble-down farms are black against the sky. A 
kerosene lamp flickers in the window of George Healy’s house, 
The wind comes up after the hush of sundown and stirs the sage- 
brush. There are ghosts abroad on the flats tonight. Off there on 
the far-away ridge is where the frontiersman stood, with the 
American flag whipping at his back, and claimed all this territory 
for the little Republic on the other side of the continent. Here 
thousands of men and women once fought a losing struggle with 
caked and crumbling scil—and at last gave up. Yet victory may 
still be theirs. The battle is not over. Down the long, rock- 
bound corridor of the Coulee high-voltage transmission lines soon 
will reach, and after them the surge of water that means fertility 
for the piece of land shaped like Africa. 


Another Ingenious Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1939 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, third-term aspirations, so 
fondly cherished by the thousands of subordinate new deal- 
ers now basking in the Washington limelight, were sent 
soaring by the newest spend-lend program conceived by 
the White House as the summer heat reached the Nation’s 
Capitol. Behind all the phraseology, brilliantly concocted 
by the brains of the Roosevelt regime, was the basic belief so 
aptly expressed in the celebrated phrase, “We shall tax and 
tax, spend and spend, elect and elect.” On this theory the 
Democratic Party rises and falls in the firmament of national 
politics. 

But no portion of the entire scheme was more deceptively 
created than those sections dealing with loans to foreign 
nations. As the spokesmen of the Capitol put it, each of 
these proposed loans was designed to aid American industry. 
It was an ingenious plan. Our Government was to play a 
very innocent role in the drama. Let us suppose that Brazil 
was extremely interested in purchasing tractors from one or 
another country. Our national administration proposed this 
seemingly sensible solution. The Brazilian Government could 
enter into contract negotiations with a tractor manufacturer 
in the United States; to finance the purchase, Brazil would 
offer bank guaranties of its own money, and this, in turn, 
would be accepted by our National Treasury, which would 
pay out the contract price to the American manufacturer, 
accepting from Brazil the bank guaranties. 

On the surface, there seem to be no valid objections to 
this interesting transaction. To the untutored international 
mind nothing whatever can be urged as an obstacle to its 
complete success of the entire affair. But have no doubt. 
There is a rub, and a very distinct one at that. 

For years gone by our neighbors to the south have been 
consistently defaulting on their obligations. Their best in- 
tentions have fallen into the discard, but bondholders have 
been left holding the bag. What assurance does our Gov- 
ernment have that the many borrowers who have been ut- 
terly unable to pay their debts in years gone by will suddenly 
become able to pay in the immediate future? No sacred ties 
of economics compel nations to respect their solemnly con- 
tracted obligations. We in America have witnessed the 
greatest spectacle of international repudiation in the history 
of the world. We have debtors scattered throughout the 
world who give us no promise whatever of repayment. 

The New Deal, whatever may be its true motives, is de- 
ceiving no one in promulgating this latest device of interna- 
tional credit. In effect, the “brain trust” proposes simply 
to advance funds to our sister nations in an effort to promote 
American business, with no assurance whatever that we are 
not making a very generous gift to our unreliable neighbors. 

If our potential borrowers really owned honest credit, they 
would be able to finance their purchases directly without the 
intervention of a banking device such as the New Deal pro- 
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poses. The very fact that this intermediate step becomes 
necessary indicates sufficiently the weakness of the whole 

American taxpayers who are already finding it virtually 
impossible to shoulder the mounting burden of our own na- 
tional debt must think twice before they permit their rep- 
resentatives in Washington to place another debt upon our 
wearying shoulders. It is asking enough of our people today 
to order them to bear our own $45,000,000,000 obligation to 
posterity. We cannot honorably be urged to assume the debts 
of other nations. 


The War Debts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERNEST LUNDEEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
È IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 13 (legislative day of Monday, July 10), 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
from the current Saturday Evening Post on the subject of 
the war debts. 


There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


No argument in defense of our defaulting European war debtors 
has been pressed so hard as the one that pretends to involve you 
in the mysteries of foreign exchange. It begins by telling you that 
you know nothing about foreign exchange and the very complex 
problems of transfer. Then it proceeds to instruct you. 

In order to pay a debt in the United States a foreign country 
must have dollars. How may it get dollars? It must either borrow 
them or buy them. We have stopped lending American dollars in 
Europe, wherefore our debtors cannot borrow them from us to pay 
us back with, as formerly they so freely did, and, therefore, that 
way of acquiring dollars is out. 

Now, how may a foreign country buy dollars? In either one of 
two ways. It may buy them with goods or it may buy them with 
gold. In order to buy them with goods, it must be able to sell its 
goods in the American market. But we raise a tariff wall against 
foreign goods. So that way goes out. 

And as for gold, how can we expect them to pay us with gold 
when we have already two-thirds of the world's monetary gold 
buried in a hole? Conclusion; Our European war debtors cannot 
get the dollars to pay us with; therefore, they cannot pay us at all, 
and it is our fault, not theirs, 

In the course of time we have answered thousands of letters 
written to confound us on this point. Recently, for any reason 
you may like to imagine, there has been a recurrence of them, 
So now, wearily, though in hope to save ourselves some trouble, we 
print the following from the June bulletin of the Federal Reserve 
Board at Washington: 

“Between April 26 and May 24 earmarked gold and foreign 
deposits to the Federal Reserve banks increased by $330,- 
000,000. * * * On May 24 earmarked gold and foreign de- 
posits at the Federal Reserve banks amounted to $1,265,000,000.” 

Earmarked gold is foreign-owned gold on deposit here; foreign 
balances are simply dollar bank deposits standing to the credit of 
foreigners, such as your deposit and ours at the bank we keep 
our money in. Not all of it, but most of this enormous sum of 
money belongs to those European war debtors who have defaulted 
on their obligations at the United States Treasury, upon the 
pretext, among others, that they cannot acquire the dollars to pay 
us with. But that is not all. This is only the money they have 
on deposit with the Federal Reserve banks, which are public banks. 
It is only the Federal Reserve banks that report foreign balances. 
There are similar enormous foreign bank deposits in the great 
private banks of Wall Street unreported. 

If the foreign-exchange market was so impassable that our 
war debtors could not get through it with dollars to the United 
States Treasury, how could they have converted their pounds 
sterling and their francs into the dollars represented by these 
large, free, dollar bank deposits, which they may take home at 
any moment by writing a check for them? You cannot suppose 
that the Red Sea of foreign exchange parted itself and let them 
through all at once with their dollar bank deposits and then im- 
mediately closed behind them, so that they were unable to pass 
with even one dollar to the United States Treasury, for, as you 
see from the matter just quoted, it has been a continuous transfer. 
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going on for some time, wherefore any such miracle as that 
could hardly have escaped notice. Well, again, that is not all. 

How does a British investor buy American securities? He buys 
them with dollars. It is supposed that he has pounds sterling 
to begin with, and that he converts his pounds into dollars to 
pay for his American stocks and bonds; the dollars, of course, will 
have to be transferred through the foreign-exchange market. 
This year the British buying of American securities became so 
active that the British Government and the Bank of England, 
acting together, put a taboo on it, not because the dollar payments 
could not be arranged but precisely because they were arranged 
too easily—and they did not want the money to be going out of 
Great Britain. 

You may say these transactions are very largely of a private 
character, whereas the war debts are not private debts, but public 
debts owed by other governments to the American Government. 
That is so. But when you speak of that, you have stopped talking 
about the impossibility of finding dollars in the foreign-exchange 
market. If their nationals could find the dollars there, so could 
the governments have found them there if they had wanted to. 

The fact is that the governments themselves, Great Britain and 
France notably, very easily find the dollars for what they want 
to buy here. When the American dollar was devalued, they took 
advantage of it as a bargain and bought it very heavily with gold, 
and with the American dollars so acquired they created here a 
great war chest, and have it still. They have found dollars by 
the hundreds of millions to buy war stores, munitions, and bomb- 
ing planes, but not one to pay on account of their old war debts. 

If they had remembered to apply some of their dollars on ac- 
count of their war debts, they could now be buying their bombing 
planes on credit, for we should be trusting them again, and that 
would be altogether better business for them. They are begin- 
ning, now, to see that truth for themselves, but to confess it would 
cost them some face. 


The Spending Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor, I include the following editorial from 
the New York Times for today: 

[From the New York Times of July 13, 1939] 
THE SPENDING PROGRAM 


The administration’s newest lending-spending program is now be- 
fore Congress in the form of a bill calling for credits of $2,660,000,000 
for various kinds of public works. Only one major change has been 
made in the plan since it was first advanced by the President. The 
proposal for an extension of $500,000,000 in foreign credits has been 
dropped like a hot cake. It has been dropped because opposition in 
Congress to foreign loans is politically much the safest kind of 
opposition to any spending program. Foreign governments have 
no votes. 

As it stands, the plan calls for loans to be made by various credit 
agencies of the Government for waterworks, sewage-disposal plants, 
bridges, hospitals, toll roads, railway equipment, rural electrification, 
and farm-tenant progr: of which are light-heartedly lumped 
together by the President as “self-liquidating projects” which will 
add nothing to the national debt. But if these projects are actually 
self-liquidating, if there is every reasonable prospect that they can 
pay their way commercially, there is no shortage of idle private capi- 
tal ready to go into them, and if they are not self-liquidating in this 
sense, they are bound to add to the Government's “contingent debt,” 
which is just as real a debt from the taxpayer’s point of view as the 
formal “public debt” which the Treasury carries on its books. 

Despite the temptation to spend more money in an election year, 
the plan ought to be voted down in Congress for three solid and 
convincing reasons: (1) This type of public spending—spending 
outside the Budget—is in fact the most dangerous of all kinds of 
public spending, since it conceals the real extent of the Government 
deficit by means of a bookkeeping device. (2) Five years of experi- 
ence with pump priming on a gigantic scale has shown that Gov- 
ernment spending cannot by itself achieve a sound and lasting 
recovery of business. (3) To the extent that Government spending 
succeeds at all, it succeeds merely in producing a series of minor 
speculative booms that tend to obscure the necessity of changes in 
governmental policy. 

With the greatest debt in the country’s history and a Budget 
completely out of hand, it is time to call a halt on spending and to 
face the realities of the situation. 
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West Virginia Day at the New York World’s Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GEORGE W. JOHNSON 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1939 


BRIEF ADDRESS BY COL. HEBER H. RICE 


Mr. JOHNSON of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the following words of greeting delivered by Col. 
Heber H. Rice, of Huntington, W. Va., upon the occasion of 
West Virginia day at the New York World’s Fair, June 24, 
1939: 


It was my sincere hope that we should have with us on this 
occasion the one who was scheduled to speak at this stage of the 
program at the New York World’s Fair, but who is prevented 
from being present by causes beyond his control, and who asks 
me to transmit to you his sincere good wishes and highest per- 
sonal regards. I refer to that great son of West Virginia, the 
past national commander of the American Legion and Assistant 
Secretary of War, Hon. Louis Johnson, who champions the Presi- 
dent's mighty and worthy cause of national defense in this 
awakening hour. 

Governor Holt, as president of the West Virginia Society of 
Washington, and on behalf of the West Virginians at the Nation’s 
Capital, I pay tribute to our great State on this momentous occa- 
sion and join with you today in this seventy-sixth birthday cele- 
bration in commemoration of her admission as a State into the 
Union. We are proud of West Virginia's industries, her tradi- 
tions, her sons, and her daughters. May those sun-kissed sum- 
mits forever reflect the magnitude and splendor of her future 
progress. 


Radio and Its Relation to Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 14 (legislative day of Monday, July 10), 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. STEPHEN EARLY 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recor an address on Radio and Its 
Relation to Government, delivered before the convention of 
the National Association of Broadcasters at Atlantic City, 
N. J., on July 11, 1939, by Stephen Early, secretary to the 
President. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 


President Miller, members of the National Association of Broad- 
casters, fellow guests, I come here today not in the role of White 
House “spokesman,” for that mythical creature of evasion was 
interred on the 4th day of March 1933, and, insofar as I am con- 
cerned he will never be resurrected—certainly not by the incumbent 
President. Any views which I express to you, therefore, reflect 
solely my personal beliefs, based upon experience as a newspaper- 
man and upon observations made during the past 6 years of official 
life. 

When I accepted your invitation to appear before this convention, 
I emphasized to your president, Mr. Miller, that none could pre- 
sume to speak for the President of the United States. I wish now 
to reiterate that as a preface to my remarks to you. 

Usually when a Government official appears before the trade asso- 
ciation of an industry his remarks include— 

1. A solemn plea for cooperation to attain some general and 
usually undefined objectives; or 

2. A stern admonition to reform certain of its practices under 
the penalty of a paternal spanking; or 

8. A soothing reassurance that the Government has no immediate 
intention of taking over their business, leaving its operators to 
the mercies of a dictator with designs against the capitalistic 
system; or 

4. A pious affirmation of faith in the profit system. 
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I prefer to avoid such banalities, although, like a famous Ver- 
monter, I, too, could assure you that I am “agin sin.” 

Broadcasting, it seems to me, mostly craves reassurance. That 
I can bring you. I have no knowledge of any Marxist plot for 
Government to “take over” and operate radio stations. Nor am I 
informed concerning any subversive movement to put the Govern- 
ment in the retail hardware business. If such reassurance will 
serve to alleviate the jitters, I am glad to pass it along. 

When the time comes that this Government dictates what its 
people shall hear, what they shall read or see, then freedom ends 
and democracy is no more, 

Perhaps most of you are familiar with the recent utterance of 
the President concerning freedom of radio. Speaking in a tran- 
scribed interview conducted by Lowell Mellett, executive director 
of the National Emergency Council, the President said, in part: 

“But now in our own time, there has come into being another 
great institution for the general diffusion of knowledge—the radio. 
Still in its infancy, it already rivals in importance the schools and 
the press. The Government, as the people’s agent, has had and 
has now, a still different relation to radio from that toward the 
school and the press. It has encouraged and aided its develop- 
ment on the one hand, and, on the other, it has set up such con- 
trols of its operation as are n to prevent complete con- 
fusion on the air. In all other respects the radio is as free as the 
press.” 

What, then, is this freedom? The President, in the statement 
just quoted, spoke of the Government's having a “different rela- 
tion to radio from that toward the schools and the press.” To 
my mind, this relationship implies more than mere technical 
regulation necessitated by the physical phenomena of radio and 
goes somewhat beyond the statutory prohibition against broad- 
casting obscene, indecent language or information concerning lot- 
teries, etc. Fortunately or unfortunately, the radio spectrum 
limits the number of broadcast stations and Government must 
determine who is to operate them. This necessarily involves a 


duty upon the part of the Government and a peculiar responsibility 


| for the good old days of regulation and questionnaires. 
migh 


upon the part of broadcasters who are licensed to operate a fran- 
chise in the public interest. 

Were the physical characteristics such that an unlimited num- 
ber of broadcast stations could be established, the relationship of 
the regulatory authority of government to the broadcast opera- 
tor might be simply that of parceling out wave-lengths and en- 
forcing recognized statutory prohibitions against false and mis- 
leading advertising that apply to all media alike. However, if 
predicted engineering advances materialize and the number of 
broadcast stations can be expanded to approach infinity, I doubt 
if the present operators will be particularly jubilant over the 
prospect of such additional competition. You might yearn T 

e 
present F. C. C. t become a synonym for peace and ex- 
clusive frequencies. 

Therefore, it should be assumed that broadcasters are not 
hostile to a periodic scrutiny of their record to determine whether 
they have fulfilled their obligation to the people in performing a 
public service. 


As I understand it, grants are made essentially to the highest 


' bidder for public service. The licensee then assumes an obliga- 


tion to render the type of service he specified in obtaining his 
grant. If someone thinks he can perform a better broadcasting 
service in your locality than you, under the law, he has a right 
to file application for your license, and, if he can prove his case 
to the satisfaction of the Commission, he can supplant you. 

Consequently, I take it, your best insurance to defeat such 
potential antagonists is consistently to render the very best pub- 
lic service you can. A cumulative record of good service is an ex- 
cellent insurance policy. 

Extremists of the “hands-off” school may advocate that when 
@ licensee is granted a station, the licensing authority should kiss 
him goodbye, wish him luck, and renew his license every 6 months 
or a year as a matter of course. This would grant a perpetual 
franchise to each licensee and the Government, as the agent of 
the people, would have no opportunity to determine whether a 
proper public service was being rendered. 

I would not advocate that the licensing authority lay down in 
advance definite, detailed, and rigid standards of public service, 
implemented by specific rules and prohibitions. It would be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible to draft such standards free from the 
odium of censorship. But the elements that compose public 
service are not vague or mysterious. Each of you broadcasters 
knows whether your station is doing the right kind of job and, 
for my part, I would be willing to leave to a jury of broadcasters 
any specific instance involving the right of a station to have its 
license renewed. 

You would know the answer. Only recently, I am advised the 
Communications Commission has extended the license period from 
6 months to a year for standard broadcast stations. The require- 
ment that a broadcast licensee make annual justification for the 
use of a franchise granted him by his Government is in no sense 
incompatible with freedom, as we understand it, and it is not 
necessary to lay down tight regulations to prevent flagrant dis- 
regard of the fundamental decencies of broadcasting. The Com- 
mission, it seems to me, has ample authority to proceed against 
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any licensee who persists in a course of conduct which reasonable 
men agree is contrary to any rational standard of public interest. 

The question then arises whether, in the process of making this 
determination, any violence is done to the freedom of radio. Of 
the 700-odd radio stations, the vast majority of whom have had 
their licenses regularly renewed since 1927, I am told that less 
than a half dozen have had their licenses revoked for cause. Since 
the Communications Commission was created in 1934, the records 
show that only a single station has failed to obtain its renewal of 
license—and that for some violation of technical engineering 
regulations. 

Yet it is said that you gentlemen live in a constant state of 
fear that your licenses may be taken from you and that, therefore, 
you must spend too great a part of your time and give up too 
great a part of your time on the air in trying to please the big, 
bad Government. The big, bad Government, standing over you 
with hand outstretched ready to snatch away your precious license. 
3 know and I am certain you agree that this just 

t so. 

Thus it would seem that there has been no perversion of the duty 
of the regulatory authority to examine periodically the station’s 
record. What, then, is the basis for the clamor that radio's freedom 
may be invaded? Certainly the brief history of radio regulation 
affords no conclusive evidence of any threat to the fundamental 
American right of freedom of speech. 

Nevertheless certain myths have grown up 3 deserve examina- 
tion. The first myth that should be cracked is censorship. The 
Communications Act of 1934—I am certain you have recently read 
this section—says “no in this act should be understood to give 
the Commission the power of censorship * * * and no regulation 
or condition shall be promulgated or fixed by the Commission which 
shall interfere with the right of free speech.” There is nothing 
ambiguous or equivocal about that language. Legalists may quibble 
over its commas and semicolons, but I stick to the interpretation 
that it means what it says. And should this Commission or any of 
its successors promulgate any regulation that violates that section, 
broadcasters have the remedy of judicial review and, if you can't get 
in the courthouse, you can ignore the regulation until the 
sion takes you there. 

The recent outcry over the regulation relating to international 
broadcasting demonstrates that the people of our country would 
never tolerate censorship. In this instance the Commission, as you 
might expect, disclaimed any attempt at censorship, and I under- 
stand it now has convened a hearing to determine whether the rule 
should be revised. It is my personal hope that the final tions 
governing this class of broadcast stations will leave no doubt that 
freedom of speech is American culture and that no agency of govern- 
ment fhtends to supervise or control the programs broadcast. 

In my opinion, censorship of radio, the press, and other media of 
public information, should it ever develop, would be preceded by a 
real upheaval in the basic structure of our Government and eco- 
nomic system. Professional alarmists may spin learned and fanciful 
parallels of events here and abroad, but these United States of ours 
defy comparison. 

And I reiterate. I am the last person in the world to advocate 
censorship of what is said by broadcasters in the United States 
or by newspapers in the United States. I say this not only be- 
cause I am a firm believer in the constitutional provision for 
freedom of expression, but also because I am an equally strong 
believer in the common sense of the American people within our 
own borders. No “columnist,” “interpreter,” or “broadcaster” 
who misinterprets, misquotes, or invents news out of a clear 
blue sky survives long. The good sense of the American people 
catches on to the fact that he is a perverter rather than a 
purveyor of news. 

In the same way the American people soon lose confidence in 
the type of individual who seeks to stir rie prejudice—prejudice 
against race, against religion, or against col 

Thus I can conceive of no permanent danger within our country, 
even though great temporary harm is often done to our national 
welfare by such people. The average American citizen realizes 
that in most cases their principal motive is to seek notoriety 
either for the sake of notoriety itself or because they are paid 
large sums of money by people who have special axes to grind. 

There is a real d permanent danger, however—in news 
stories which might originate in the United States and be di- 
rected by foreign agencies to the citizens of other nations. The 
people of other nations are not as familiar with our own back- 
ground as we are and the most fantastic stories about what is 
going on within the United States are readily believed by foreigners 
when they hear these stories over the short wave or read them 
as so-called news stories in their newspapers. They get wholly 
erroneous ideas not only about facts in the United States but also 
about public opinion in the United States. The result is that 
these foreigners, because of false impressions, become less friendly 
to us and make it more difficult for us to maintain or to make 
friendships with them. This affects, of necessity, what we call our 
American relationship to international affairs as a whole. 

I do not have to cite instances or to give illustrations. I do 
not have to name names. You are just as aware as I am that 
within the past few years there have been newspaper columnists 
and radio commentators whose words have been hailed with glee 
in certain portions of the earth as proof that the United States 
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is friendly to certain principles of international conduct, which, 
as a matter of fact, the overwhelming majority of Americans 
dislike and abhor. To say that false news of this kind emanating 
from the United States does harm not only to us but to civiliza- 
tion as a whole is putting it mildly. But that does not mean 
that the time has come for Government censorship over such 
false news. 

It is obvious that those who operate international broadcast 
stations have a very definite public duty to keep their programs 
free from false news. Definitely this is their duty—and definitely 
the Government is watching and will continue to watch with 
great interest to see whether those in control of these stations 
continue to observe this public obligation. International broad- 
casting is but a single of this problem. It is my informa- 
tion that international broadcasting by American stations, largely 
because of the accuracy of their reports, are relied upon by 
constantly increasing numbers of foreign listeners. While it is 
& sad commentary on our civilization that harried citizens else- 
where under the penalty of incarceration or worse must obtain 
accurate news from without their borders, you international 
licensees are performing a genuine service for them. Free men 
everywhere, I hope, will continue to crave truth even if they 
must bootleg it. 

Although I am not familiar with them in detail, I know that 
the networks and many independent stations have developed 
enlightened policies dealing with religion, political discussions, 
and commercial continuities. One specific policy which impresses 
me with radio's own recognition of its stewardship is that which 
prohibits the sale of time for propaganda purposes. To permit 
the individual or group with the greatest financial resources to 
utilize radio to peddle their own particular brand of social or 
economic philosophy would be a grave mistake for radio. Among 
other things, it would deny equality to groups with lesser 
resources. 

In dealing with radio, the White House in 1933 adopted and has 
maintained a policy of equal treatment of networks and stations. 
When the President speaks, the microphones of any responsible 
broadcasting organization may seek and obtain their place on his 

desk. Certain restraints have, as a matter of necessity, been im- 
posed in the relationships of radio to the White House. For ex- 
ample, we have insisted that radio announcers in dramatized news 
broadcasts or otherwise refrain from imitation of the President's 
voice, unless specifically authorized with a direct quotation and 
appropriate explanation that it was not the President speaking. 
It had been our experience that such imitations resulted in de- 
ception and after such a broadcast the White House mail was 
heavily loaded with inquiries of bewilderment. 

The myth of censorship and the fallacy that broadcasters 
goose-step to official pressure seem to a side-line observer to be 
the twin bogeymen of radio. In my opinion freedom from official 
censorship, freedom from domination by any administration or 
political party rests with the radio itself. So long as its operations 
reflect the doctrine of fair play, as expressed by the provision of 
the statute governing political broadcasts, so long as programs 
are interesting, informative, and clean—in brief, so long as radio 
serves democracy, it will remain free. 

I belong to what may be the old-fashioned school in that I be- 
lieve a reporter should stick to the facts with appropriate elucida- 
tion to make the news understandable and let his reader or lis- 
tener reach his own conclusions. And I like that portion of your 
proposed code which says: 

“If a broadcaster devotes a reasonable amount of time to fair 
and two-sided discussion of controversial public issues, using 
representative speakers to give differing points of view, he is pro- 
viding debate and the expression of opinion on controversial issues 
in a far more effective way than it can possibly be provided by one 
or even a handful of commentators, regularly expressing personal 
points of view on every conceivable subject.” 

Let me speak in conclusion of my own amazement of the growth 
and development of this industry. It is an old story to you but 
fascinating to those not engaged in broadcasting to contemplate 
the fact that in 15 years more than 81 percent of our families 
have acquired radio sets. That broadcasting must have done a 
good job is further evidenced by the fact that these sets are in 
use almost 5 hours a day. Through the medium of network 
systems more than 90 percent of our population can listen to the 
voice of their President or his critics, hear the greatest in music 
and the drama, and the world is brought to our door. Contrasted 
with what has been done in other countries, we are convinced that 
the pattern adopted in America not only is the most consistent 
with our democratic traditions but affords the greatest oppor- 
tunity for the development of a superior service. 

No one can predict when radio will become of age because the 
miracles of science apparently have no boundaries. Of this much 
I am certain—radio in the hands of private enterprise has done 
amazingly well. With the Government assuring free competition 
in the service to our people, with that sense of public responsi- 
bility your codification efforts imply, with that awareness to needs 
of scientific research you have manifested, there is every reason 
for you to receive the continued and enthusiastic support of the 
public—that ultimate tribunal of success. 
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Life Insurance—the American Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. RUFUS C. HOLMAN 
OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 14 (legislative day of Monday, July 10), 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. ROBERT A. TAFT, OF OHIO 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
o have printed in the Appendix a particularly interesting 
and important address on the subject Life Insurance—the 
American Way, delivered by the able junior Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tarr], before Philadelphia’s golden birthday 
party for the National Association of Life Underwriters, 
ponsored by the Philadelphia Association of Life Under- 
writers, at Philadelphia, April 28, 1939. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


I am truly honored by this invitation to meet with you on this 
fiftieth anniversary celebration of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. During these 50 years you have created and built up 
the institution of life insurance to a point where it has become one 
of the great forces of America both for stability and progress. Its 
entire existence is associated with America and the American way 
of life. It provides a great machinery through which American 
ideals can be accomplished and made effective. 

America today faces an economic and social crisis. The latest 
reports show that 11,400,000 people are unemployed. The business 
activity of the country is at a low ebb, and prices, particularly 
agricultural prices, reflect the lack of purchasing power which re- 
sults. Our income is much lower than it was in 1928, 10 years ago, 
because apparently people are unwilling to save money and invest 
their savings in business enterprises of any kind. Every day a 
new panacea is suggested to deal with these problems, and many 
of such panaceas are in course of experiment. But in this institu- 
tion of life insurance we have, without Government subsidy and 
without Government regulation, a great weapon to return America 
to a condition of prosperity, and substantially aid in the solution 
of its social problems. 

Our most serious task today is to put the unemployed back to 
work in private industry. If we could increase our per-capita 
income to the point where it was in 1928, we would increase it 
by $25,000,000,000 a year, and undoubtedly the rolls of the unem- 
ployed would be tremendously decreased. We have experimented 
with the theory that prosperity can be restored by Government 
spending, by building up purchasing power through Government 
handouts, thereby stimulating production, and the expansion of 
industry. If we can learn anything from experience, we should 
know by this time that for one reason or another Government 
spending cannot produce the desired result. We have spent more 
than $20,000,000,000, and we are practically in no different situ- 
ation from that we were in when we began. We came out of pre- 
vious depressions without any spending philosophy, and as we 
look back I think we can see that progress in the United States 
has rather resulted from investment in private enterprise. 

Spurred on by a desire for reward, a better standard of living, a 
better provision for one’s family, men have been willing to put 
their time and money into the development of new enterprises, 
commerce, agriculture, mining, and manufacturing. They have 
often started with a few employees or none, and built up employ- 
ment until they have given jobs to hundreds and thousands. 
They have saved more money and put that money into additional 
capital to expand little enterprises until they become great ones. 
This is the only reason why millions more people were employed in 
1930 than were employed, say, in 1900. American prosperity was 
created by industry, saving, and investment. 

In the 1920's we saved anywhere from five to ten billion dollars 
a year, and all of it went into new capital. But since 1930 
savings have been tremendously reduced, and even what has been 
saved has been hoarded in the banks or Government bonds, in- 
stead of trying to find a return in private industry. The Amer- 
ican people have been taught that the road to prosperity lies 
through individual spending. The idea was not invented by the 
New Deal. I remember when Henry Ford, back in 1927, urged 
every workman to spend freely, particularly on automobiles, in 
order that a general prosperity might result. Probably it is true 
that in 1929 there was an excessive saving. Everyone was trying 
to make his fortune, and live without working the rest of his 
life. But this condition has long ceased to exist, and only by 
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pouring additional savings into private enterprise can we now 
hope to resume progress. 

I have heard a suggestion that the stopping of Government 
spending in 1937 caused the depression of 1937, but there is little 
ground for that belief. In the first place, the Government never 
did stop spending, and never did balance its Budget. In the 
second place, the falling off in the capital-goods industry which 
precipitated the depression was obviously due to a too rapid in- 
crease in taxes, wages, and material costs, which forced all rail- 
roads, utility companies, and most manufacturers to cease any 
further expansion of plant, and even forced a postponement of 
ordinary replacements. It was caused further by the unwilling- 
ness of people to put their money into new buildings or machinery, 
or capital of any kind. The steel industry, the machinery indus- 
try, and other capital-goods industries collapsed to complete in- 
activity as soon as the recession began, increasing unemployment 
and ultimate depression in all industries. 

This whole country, its cities, with buildings great and small, its 
factories, its railroads, its utilities, was built up through the will- 
ingness of men to save money and put that money into bricks and 
mortar, with the hope of obtaining a reasonable return. That 
process has largely stopped, and even the life-insurance companies 
themselves have invested huge sums in Government bonds instead 
of financing the further construction of buildings. 

But life insurance is one of the most active and effective weapons 
to meet this need of saving and investment. It is the greatest 
savings institution in the world. Even in the midst of a period 
dominated by the spending philosophy the owners of life-insurance 
policies have saved a billion and a half dollars a year. Fifty years 
ago, when your national association was born, there were a little 
over $3,000,000,000 of life insurance in force in the United States. 
Today the life-insurance companies of America have guaranteed 
future delivery of $110,300,000,000 to be distributed to you and 
to me and to our families when we face the tragedy of either 
physical or economic death. To guarantee fulfillment of these 
promises to deliver money in the future, you and I have amassed 
a common savings fund of more than $27,000,000,000. 

This common fund does not lie idle. It is a constant source of 
additional investment in the basic enterprises of the Nation. It 
is loaned on mortgage to finance construction; it is invested in 
bonds to finance corporate expansion. ‘True, it cannot be in- 
vested in equities involving risk, where investment today is so 
vitally essential and so lacking; but, after all, capital is to some 
extent a common pot, and the availability of a market for bonds 
releases other capital to be invested by individuals in more specu- 
lative enterprise. I hope that the insurance companies will invest 
less money in Government bonds and encourage the direct develop- 
ment of industry and building. 

We hear a good deal today about investment by the Government, 
and whenever some new enterprise or industry is to be developed 
those interested in it immediately rush to Washington to seek 
Government assistance. This country has succeeded in a different 
way. Industry and employment have been developed by private 
initiative, directly or through banks or through life insurance, 
and that is the American way of business progress. Once the 
Government sits in in any industry, no matter how small its part, 
it is likely to be there for good, discouraging further private 
investment, and gradually stifling the industry through bureau- 
cracy, excessive regulation, and political control, All others are 
discouraged from entering the industry for fear of subsidized 
Government competition. 

Investment through life insurance makes our industrial progress 
free and independent, with the initiative and determination so 
characteristic of past American growth. 

But life insurance is not only an economic benefit but a social 
benefit. Obviously it prevents dependency and makes men and 
women secure. It is unfortunate that it was not even more 
extended in 1929, when the depression of that year brought so 
many millions of Americans to poverty, and impressed on the 
United States the necessity for Government old-age pensions to 
take care of those who were not taken care of by life insurance and 
other savings. 

So now we have an elaborate system of government old-age pen- 
sions, with a huge reserve plan. We have numerous State pension 
systems and countless alternative proposals, all depending upon 
Government paternalism. Undoubtedly such old-age pensions are 
necessary, but they cannot accomplish what life insurance ac- 
complishes. In the first place, it may be disguised as you please, 
but if the pensions are produced by a tax, even though it be a 
pay-roll tax on the individual, the recipients are bound to realize 
that it is a form of charity, for they have not created it through 
any effort of their own or any voluntary saving of their own. 
Furthermore, no system of old-age pensions will ever provide more 
than bare security, They must be raised by taxation and that 
means that the rest of the population who are working are sup- 
porting the old by their labor. The burden of taxation is so heavy 
that there will be constant difficulty to raise enough money to pay 
the pensions. 

If a man really wishes to provide for his old age in comfort and 
security, he had better rely on life insurance, whether he can hope 
for a pension or not. 

Life insurance provides the best means of extending a private 
form of social security. It is a system in which men voluntarily 
provide for their own old age and for their families, and such a 
system is the American ideal. You have helped 64,000,000 free 
Americans attain this ideal by giving them a convenient method 
of saving and incentive to work in order to save. You are the 
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front-line defenders against those who would substitute de- 
pendence for independence, charity for self-reliance. 

You have succeeded because you have appealed to the individual- 
ism, self-reliance, and pride of achievement of the American peo- 
ple. These qualities are so deeply rooted in our national character 
that they have given you a public more than responsive to your 
gospel of self-help, for after all, while your money has aided busi- 
ness progress and created jobs, its main purpose has been to work 
for those to whom it belongs. Every day in the year during these 
last 9 years of depression, the payments made by life-insurance 
companies have averaged more than $7,000,000 every 24 hours. 
Who receives this money? It goes not merely to beneficiaries of 
deceased policyholders; more than 60 percent of it has been paid to 
living policyholders. This constant outpouring of money which 
does not have to be repaid relieves individual financial embarrass- 
ment and stabilizes our entire national income. 

A theory has grown up that low interest rates are a tremendous 
benefit. Undoubtedly rates of interest can be and have been much 
too high, but the other theory can also be carried too far. The 
return for saving and investment must not be so reduced as to re- 
move the incentive to save and invest. It is never easy to give up 
present enjoyment for something in the future. We are suffering 
today from lack of investment, and rates of interest certainly 
oe not be so reduced that no one will see any advantage in 
saving. 

That this great cooperative enterprise has so constantly grown 
in stature and importance is due to the efforts and ability of the 
American life-insurance agent. It is not only the financial record 
of this great institution of life insurance that seems important 
today on your fiftieth anniversary. We have seen the principles 
of thrift and individual self-reliance abandoned, and the only 
reason that it has continued in life insurance is the aggressive 
and progressive character of the American agency system. It has 
sold thrift and individual self-reliance to the people of the United 
States against every force that was operating through the midst 
of the depression. 

There are those today who criticize the development of sales- 
manship and advertising in the United States, and some of the 
economic planners would enjoy wiping them out, but I am con- 
vinced that they are essential to progress in every field. The 
automobile, electrical appliances, the radio, all modern inventions 
have contributed to our standard of living and our increased 
national wealth. These are present satisfactions. People see them 
and want them, and yet there would not be many sold, and these 
industries would not haye developed as they have, except for 
advertising and salesmen. Advertising supplies the lubrication 
necessary to speed up our tremendous industrial machine. 
course it is even more essential with life insurance. No matter 
that its principles are humanitarian, and that application of those 
principles produces great good for the individual and for the com- 
munity. If it is not represented at the court of the consumer, 
it is not bought. At no time has it been more important than 
during these years of depression. Spendthrift philosophy has met 
little organized resistance except from the life-insurance agents. 

Furthermore, the life-insurance agent today must be vastly more 
than a salesman. He must know his business down to the ground. 
I do not mean that there is need for supersalesmanship, only a clear 
and accurate picture of the real situation—what will happen when 
a man dies without making adequate provision for his wife and 
children. Furthermore, there are many forms of life insurance 
today, each devised to meet a specific situation, and the only way a 
man can thoroughly understand what is offered and required to 
a own needs is to obtain the intelligent advice of a qualified 
agent. 

A qualified life-insurance agent has a real record of social contri- 
bution to his fellow men and to his community. He has been able 
to save millions of families from poverty. I wonder what the con- 
dition of many families would be, what the cost to all the rest of us 
as citizens would be, if the life-insurance agent had failed to seek 
them out and to divert their thoughts from today’s immediate needs 
to tomorrow’s possible emergencies. I wonder how few of these 
families would have been saved from bankruptcy if there had been 
no agency system to carry to their doors the benefits of life insur- 
ance, The life-insurance agent is the first man we throw out of the 
office when we are hale and hearty, the first to whom we turn in 
an emergency. He has to doa good job. He is a dealer in self-help, 
and he can perform a tremendous social service to the Nation as 
well as advance generally the cause of one of the Nation’s great 
institutions. 

We owe a debt of gratitude, therefore, to the agents for their 
work. We owe a debt of gratitude to your association, because the 
greatest contribution you have made during these last 50 years has 
been your leadership in educating and training the life-insurance 
agent so that he may know his job. You have raised the standard 
of performance. You have seen that your service has kept pace 
with the development of your product. 

There are those who would have the Government take over all 
life insurance, and relieve the individual of any concern about his 
future or that of his family. Such a proposal is simply impos- 
sible. It would mean the entrusting of the savings of the people 
to the Government to invest. It would place in the hands of the 
Government all the capital of the country, and any government 
which owns all the capital will soon own all the labor. The pro- 
posal is advanced by people who are in fact opposed to all indi- 
vidual thrift and saving, and all development of private industry 
through private investment. They are naturally opposed to build- 
ing up an institution based on thrift and individual independence, 
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Compulsory saving is really not saving at all, but a form of taxa- 
tion to be distributed as the Government sees fit, and almost cer- 
tainly in the nature of a dole, which would destroy the character 
of the entire people. 

The greatest protection against the degeneration and weakness 
of any people lies in their determination and willingness to work 
for their own improvement and that of their children, their earnest 
desire to improve the conditions of tomorrow even at the cost of 
self-denial today. When we say that American citizens lead the 
world in their purchase of future security through life insurance, 
we express our confidence in the strength of American civilization. 


Federal Relief Appropriation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 
HON. KENT E. KELLER 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 15, 1939 


LETTER FROM ROSCOE PULLIAM, PRESIDENT OF THE SOUTH- 
ERN ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY 


Mr. KELLER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a letter from Dr. 
Roscoe Pulliam, president of the Southern Illinois State 
Normal University at Carbondale, Il. 

The letter is as follows: 


CARBONDALE, ILL., May 31, 1937. 
Hon. KENT E. KELLER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. KELLER: My attention has been called to the fact that 
as the Federal relief appropriation is now drawn it does not make 
specific provision for Federal student aid. We have had 300 
students from the impoverished Illinois farms and the coal-min- 
ing towns on Federal student aid at this college, and I can testify 
to its great value and importance. The average scholarship of 
students on Federal student aid here is almost a whole grade 
point higher than for the school as a whole, and many of our finest 
students presumably would not be in college at all if it were not 
for this help. 

The Congress and the President have just made permanent the 
C. C. C. camps, a move which has my heartiest approval. I would 
submit, however, that much as it may help him physically and 
morally, the C. C. C. camp discharges a boy no better economically 
than he was when he entered, yet it costs the Federal Govern- 
ment many times as much to maintain him as it does to maintain 
a student on student aid. Also, the C. C. C. camp does nothing 
whatever for girls. Federal student aid, on the other hand, sends 
its beneficiaries of both sexes back into society as highly trained 
professional people. We and other colleges have made a special 
point of trying to secure positions for them, and our college had 
a placement record of 92 percent last year. 

It is my most earnest belief that the Federal Government might 
well consider making Federal student aid permanent. The English 
Government has been subsidizing the education of the superior 
people who come up from the lower classes for several generations. 
There is no reason in the world why this Government cannot do 
the same. By foregoing the luxury of a single obsolete new bat- 
tleship, we can more than pay the $14,000,000 annual cost of the 
whole student-aid program. 

I hope you will give this matter your most earnest attention. 


Sincerely yours, 
ROSCOE PULLIAM, 


Seventy-five Years Ago at Fort Stevens 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. STEPHEN BOLLES, OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, a memorial ceremony was 
held Wednesday afternoon at Fort Stevens, one of the 58 
forts and redoubts erected to defend the National Capital. 
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It was the seventy- fifth anniversary of the attack on the 
Capital and the battle at that fort when Gen. Jubal A. Early 
and his Confederate troops swept up through Virginia and 
Maryland and threatened the capital of a nation. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I desire to include 
herein the address delivered by my colleague, Representative 
STEPHEN Bot.es, of Wisconsin, Wednesday afternoon, at the 
ceremonies at Fort Stevens, 

Mr. BolLLESs said: 


It is a far cry, indeed, from this calm and peaceful evening to 
that other afternoon 75 years ago when fratricidal strife placed 
brethren of one great family in tragic combat—one against the 
other—on this spot. 

This, my friends, is not a celebration. It is a memorial. It is 
well that we do remember; it is well that we keep unbroken these 
golden gossamer threads that stretch back from the human hearts 
of this moment into the past. 

There is here this afternoon no echo of the thundering hoofs of 
the horses of Jubal A. Early’s army riding down the roads from 
Monocacy to invest the National Capital. There is little sign of 
the scene when blue coats met the ragged, sweat-encrusted gray. 

Macauley says history is, “To make the past present, to bring the 
distant near, to reveal the patriotism and heroic struggles of yester- 
year—these are the duties which belong to the historian.” 

Out of the yesterdays, romance of war rides on horseback. 
Cavalry made its picture. Attila and his Huns, Alaric and his Visi- 
goths, Sulieman and his Turks, Kubla and Ghengis Kahn swecping 
Asia to the coast of Cathay, Henry of Navarre, white-plumed, the 
old guard of Napoleon smashing all opposition to die in the sunken 
road of Ohain—all are a part of the sanguinary picture of war and 
conquest and death smeared with bloody brush across the historic 
pages, 

Those hoofbeats are silent—Jeb Stuart and Ashby and Sheridan 
and Kilpatrick are dead. Hard riders with scores of others with 
clanking saber and ready carbine. 

Here close by a few moments now, a few hours away, next door 
to the Nation’s Capital, was sung a requiem of death or a paen of 
victory, and over all and above all the sobbing cry of war’s turmoil. 

I speak here where some beautiful bird of the South “has made 
its nest in the cannon’s mouth.” I speak here where tears have 
long since been dried, where trees and flowers have grown over 
the places where blood was shed, where 75 years have come and 
gone and our eyes are lifted to the heavenly stars of a glorious 
transfiguration of peace. 

I'm not going to talk to you of war—a war 75 years ago. The 
chivalry of the South rode a horse. It had Jeb Stuart, Ashby—a 
hundred others. The North had Sheridan, Buford, Kilpatrick. 
Cavalry gave romance to war ve saber and carbine. But the 
plodding, haversack-carrying, w: doughboy with the musket, 
was the final answer, as he has been in every war from the days of 
Alexander to now. 

It was the man with the musket who furnished the strong bul- 
wark of battle and who furnished the cannon fodder. There was, 
nor is, any glory in war. It is a story of sweat and blood and 
tired feet and aching bodies. 

Here in Washington are scores of monuments to men on horse- 
back. In the last few weeks I have been asked to support a move- 
ment to have a monument, fitting in its meaning, to the veteran 
of the Grand Army—to the private soldier—the doughboy of his 
day. These were the men who successfully defended this fort 75 
years ago and the man with the musket was here on both sides— 
the blue and the gray. A poet whose name I do not know wrote: 


“They are building, as Babel was built, to the sky 

With clash and confusion of speech; 
They are piling up monuments massive and high 

To lift a few names out of reach; 

And the passionate, green-laureled god of the great 
In a whimsical riddle of stone, 

Has chosen a few from the field and the state 
To sit on the steps of his throne. 


“But I, I will pass from this race of renown, 
This anthill commotion and strife, 
Pass by where the marbles and bronzes look down 
With their half-frozen gestures of life, 
On, out to the nameless, who lie ‘neath the gloom 
Of the pitying cypress and pine; 
Your man is the man of the sword and the plume, 
But the man with the musket is mine. 


“In the cyclone of war, in the battle’s eclipse, 

Life shook out its lingering sands, 

And he died with the names that he loved on his lips, 
His musket still grasped in his hands; 

Up close to the flag my soldier went down 
In the salient front of the line; 

You may take for your heroes the men of renown, 
But the man with the musket is mine!” 


After all, the great monuments to the heroic dead and to events 
are erected in the hearts of the peoples. The Republic of the 
United States, its solidarity, its unity of North and South, East 
and West, is the living memorial to what happened here and on a 
hundred other battlefields 75 years ago. 
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Stone may, in the passing centuries, crumble and fall to dust; 
bronze feel the corroding finger of time; books and papers chroni- 
cling valiant deeds turn to dead ashes; orations and eulogies die 
as the last echoing word falls from the lips of the speaker; memory 
may fail and the historian distort—but the foundation principles 
of this memorial of common people in this Nation of ours are ever- 
lasting as Omnipotence. 

For 10,000 years or more there has been a struggle between liberty 
of the individual and authority of the few. We gained that liberty 
in war 160 years ago. We have spent that 160 years in a struggle 
for peace. We set a new plan for a war-torn world. We never 
raised any sons to be professional soldiers. The few who went to 
school for military training we kept busy at engineering or policing 
the West against the Indians. And while we have deviated a few 
times from the course set down by the fathers of the Republic, 
we have never forgotten that we were the apostles of peace and 
freedom in the world. 

It may be that such a course, that such a belief and faith in my 
America is to invite the charge of being old-fashioned. If to be- 
lieve in this Nation and its manifest destiny is to be old-fashioned, 
then I am old-fashioned. If to believe in the integrity of the 
Constitution and the fundamentals which were written into that 
document and to give support to the early attitude of this Govern- 
ment in relation to other nations is to be reactionary, then I shall 
be proud to be called reactionary. 

In his first inaugural address, Abraham Lincoln spoke these 
prophetic words. They should not be forgotten. 

“While the people retain their virtue and vigilance no adminis- 
tration, by any extreme of wickedness or folly, can very seriously 
injure the Government in the short space of 4 years.” 

It may be that my feet are stepping on soil that Lincoln trod, 
when, unawed by cannon or rifieshot, he came here to see and be 
a part of the conflict of arms with his fellow countrymen who had 
a rendezvous with death. 

Not a thousand feet from where I live in a Wisconsin city is 
the street—once a road; before that an Indian trail—along which 
Lincoln marched in the Black Hawk Indian War 107 years ago. 
And there is something here typical of this our Lincoln. A few 
miles away from my home, rising high above the Rock River, is 
Big Hill. It was this hill, highest of all in my neighborhood, 
from whose summit the Indians made their smoke signals, re- 
peated from hilltop to hilltop, that told the story of war or peace, 
of epidemic or disaster, of famine or plenty. 

Today the Indian has gone, but one may know that in that 
land, along whose trails Lincoln trod, the signals still go up and 
the smoke fires of peace, repeated from State to State, city to 
city, hamlet, and village, the far isolation of countryside, tell the 
world we are a united nation. 

My friends, this is hallowed ground. 


“What’s hallowed ground where heroes sleep? 
"Tis not the sculptured piles you heap! 
In dews that heavens far distant weep 
Their turf may bloom; 
Or genii twine beneath the deep 
Their coral tomb. 


“What’s hallowed ground? Tis what gives birth 
To sacred thoughts in souls of worth!” 


The Indianapolis Star Commends President Roose- 
velt for Appointment of Paul V. McNutt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1939 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, one of the best newspapers in 
the United States and, for that matter, in the world, from the 
standpoint of general excellence, is the Indianapolis Star. 

The only morning newspaper in a large city, with un- 
paralleled transportation facilities radiating in all directions, 
it holds its great reader clientele by a policy based on truth, 
fairness, and justice. Though it is a Republican newspaper 
and ardently devoted to Republican philosophy, it is as fair 
to a Democrat as it is to a Republican. While its editorials 
reflect Republican principles, its news columns are free to tell 
the unbiased truth. It is refreshing to read this newspaper 
and to find that, unlike so many journals of the present day, 
its news articles are not twisted and perverted and colcred 
and cork-screwed to make them fit around an editorial policy. 

Our public men know that what the Star prints in its news 
columns is the truth, insofar as is humanly possible to obtain 
and print the truth. A reputation of that sort creates general 
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3 and it is the biggest asset any newspaper can 
ve. 


Mr. James A. Stuart, who presides over the editorial de- 
partment of the Star, not only is a great editor but a splendid 
Christian gentleman. The chief of the Star’s Washington 
bureau, Everett C. Watkins, one of the best-known cor- 
respondents at the National Capital, enjoys the esteem and 
confidence of our public officials from President Roosevelt 
all the way down the line. I was for more than 10 years a 
member of the staff of the Star and when I extend to it this 
humble tribute it may be said that I am doing so because 
blood is thicker than water. While it is true that there are 
many in the Star’s organization with whom I have a feeling 
of the closest comradeship my wide experience as a writer and 
an observer of newspapers enables me to form a detached 
judgment, and knowing as I do the Star’s faithfulness to 
high principles and the best ethics of our profession, I feel 
that I speak with moderation when I say that Indiana may 
well be proud of this great American newspaper in a typical 
American city. 


All of this is preliminary to calling attention to an editorial 
which appeared in the Indianapolis Star on July 11 com- 
mending President Roosevelt for appointing ex- Gov. 
Paul V. McNutt as the head of the new Federal Securities 
Agency. The editorial is as follows: . 


[From the Indianapolis Star of July 11, 1939] 
NEW HONOR TO M'NUTT 


The appointment of Paul V. McNutt as Administrator of the 
recently created Federal Securities Agency is certain to become the 
subject of much political speculation and gossip. In view of the 
United States High Commissioner to the Philippines, announced 
candidacy for the Democratic Presidential nomination and the 
third-term talk for the President, the political prognosticators and 
analysts may be expected to figure many things as back of the 
appointment. At least, they will have to concede that it shows 
very plainly that the Hoosier former Governor is not “in bad” with 
the administration at Washington. 

Mr. McNutt is reported as having said that there will be no 
change in the program at the Indianapolis headquarters of the 
organization that is urging him for the Presidential nomination. 
If, as many believe, the President is planning to become a candidate 
for another term, it is not logical to expect he would want an 
administrator of the important new department who would make a 
campaign for delegates in opposition to him. Mr. McNutt has dis- 
tinctly said he is loyal to his chief and would step out of the race 
if Roosevelt enters. 

It is not likely that the appointment to the new post involves 
any Presidential campaign complications. If the President is in 
the field, Mr. McNutt will be out. The fact that he will continue 
the work of his headquarters organization in this city might be 
accepted as an indication that he does not expect there will be a 
third-term issue. If he does not have to make way for Rooseveit 
in a Presidental contest, the place as Administrator of the new 
agency will give him an advantageous start with at least the tacit 
endorsement of the administration forces. 

The appointment is a great compliment and quite likely was 
made in recognition of his executive and organizing ability rather 
than because of 1940 considerations. Mr. McNutt has impressed 
those at W. m by the record he made in Manila. He showed 
organizing ability when he was Governor of Indiana. A man of his 
talent and initiative will be needed to get the Federal Securities 
Agency under way. It has under its jurisdiction the Social 
Security, C. C. C., National Youth Administration, Unemployment 
and Health Services, and the Office of Education. 


A Political Preview of 1940 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 14 (legislative day of Monday, July 10), 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY, OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA, ON JULY 13, 1939 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a very able 
radio address delivered by the distinguished Senator from 
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Pennsylvania [Mr. Gurrey] on the evening of July 13, 1939. 
The address is entitled “A Political Preview of 1940.” 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


If any citizen of the United States wants to gaze into the crystal 
ball and see what plans the Republican leadership has in store for 
our country, he has only to turn his eyes to Pennsylvania and see 
for himself. 

In Pennsylvania we have a Republican administration, elected 
after 4 years of liberal democratic government. The sole owners 
and operators of that administration are the same forces that con- 
trol the National Republican organization and will formulate its 
policies for their hand-picked candidate next year. 

When I say the same forces, I think of such individuals, dynas- 
ties, and great corporations as Joe Pew, of the Sun Oil Co., who is 
in charge of finances for the Republican National Committee; the 
Mellons, of Pittsburgh, czars of finance and heavy industry; former 
Senator Joseph R. Grundy, leader of the powerful Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers’ Association; the du Ponts, whose influence is not 
restricted to their own dutchy of Delaware; the House of Morgan, 
which operates unobtrusively but effectively through its Phila- 
delphia banking connections; the public utilities, which have sup- 
ported the Republican State and National machines for genera- 
tions; and diverse other potent financial and industrial interests. 

These men and these interests call the turn at Harrisburg—and 
their word is the final word in the leadership of the Republican 
Party in the Nation. 

Last fall the mouthpieces of these self-professed patriots and 
public benefactors went up and down Pennsylvania like so many 
medicine men with their patent remedies. 

Their witch doctors and tom-tom beaters shouted that a straight 
Republican vote was the sovereign specific for all governmental ills. 

The package and sales talks were streamlined, but it was the 
same old quack remedy in the bottle, the same Indian herbs, the 
same snake oil that their barkers had been selling on street corners 
since the days of Quay and Penrose. 

They shouted that the liberal policies of the Democratic admin- 
istration were driving business out of the State, forcing factories 
to shut down, piling up tax burdens for generations yet unborn. 
They drew dark pictures of disaster, warning that the heavens 
would fall and the earth split asunder if they were not returned 
to power. 

They succeeded in fooling the voters and, in 6 short months, 
they have turned out to be the greatest collection of political 
fakers, the most gaudy assortment of political hypocrites and 
political medicine men who ever worked a shell game under the 
political big top. 

Their barkers promised everything in sight. Nothing was too 
good for the dear public—hbefore election. 

They promised less spending, lower taxes, a balanced Budget, 
jobs for everybody, “humanized” relief, and more W. P. A. They 
were for everything that the voters were for; they loved business, 
they loved the farmer, and they loved labor; they were the little 
pals of all the world—before election. 

Along with these fancy promises, they conducted a campaign 
of personal character assassination against Democratic leaders 
that is still a stench in the nostrils of decent citizens; they flung 
reputations wantonly to the winds; they vied with each other in 
slandering the Democratic candidates. 

They proclaimed that the “Little New Deal” at Harrisburg was 
SOME of radicalism and the worst kind of subversive doc- 

e. 

They yelled to high heaven that extravagance and waste were 
ruining the State, that inefficiency was rampant, that nothing 
was right and everything was wrong. 

But time has a way of taking its own reckoning. The months 
Devo gone by, and those who campaigned have been called upon 

ver. 

Those who voted Republican very likely believed they were 
voting for deliverance from a governmental monster; actually they 
were calling a bluf. Because it was a bluff, the most monumental 
bluff in Pennsylvania’s political history. 

These prophets of employment and plenty, of less taxes and more 
relief, of economy and efficiency, these self-styled paragons of 
civic virtue, have been in office for 6 months. 

At the legislative session recently ended they were in command 
of both houses, with a clear track for the entire program that was 
to restore prosperity overnight. 

And what happened? 

Ask Pennsylvania’s Republican newspapers. Ask the thousands 
who voted Republican because they believed the campaign speeches. 

Just a few samples of Republican newspaper editorial comment 
= Peyote record of the James administration and the Republican 
legislature: 

The Evening Bulletin of Philadelphia, the State's largest after- 
noon newspaper, said on May 31, 1939: 

“The legislature did not reduce taxes, promised, because it 
couldn't. * It is only by courtesy that the 1939 legislature 
can be called a general assembly of representatives of the people. 
By and large it did the bidding of political managers whose con- 
cern * * * was largely advancement of partisan interests.” 

The Evening Ledger of Philadelphia, another Republican organ, 
= an editorial under the caption “A Legislature Ruled by Politics” 

“After being in session for 21 weeks, the general assembly ad- 
journed with a record of which it has no reason to be proud. 
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* * From the first there were plenty of indications that the 
major purpose of the Republican majority would be to make 
the session entirely political and devoted to building up its 
strength in the State and in Philadelphia.” 

“This was to be expected, with former United States Senator 
Grundy in control of the senate and the discredited former State 
Senator McClure in the driver’s seat in the house. Under their 
guidance legislation was submitted which had for its purpose 
poyne Pennsylvania back into the same position it was when 

Democrats swept the Republicans from power in 1934, despite 
dozens of speeches made in his cam by Governor James 
promising to keep relief out of politics, he advocated changes 
which were adopted. 

“A bill was passed which compels relief recipients to do work 
given them or forfeit their dole. There is grave danger of tyranny 
in the compulsory work for reliefers. As the relief appropriation 
for the next 2 years is $80,000,000 short, an extra session is in 
sight already.” 

In another editorial under the caption “Record State Budget,” 
the Ledger said: 

“The general assembly which adjourned this week authorized 
the biggest budget for operating Pennsylvania’s budget ever 
adopted. It accepted the Governor’s recommendation of $537,- 
000,000, which is the second half billion dollar financial program 
in the history of the State.” 

Let us look for a moment at the record of the first legislative 
session under the new Republican administration. 

Take spending. The Republican candidates went up and down 
the State proclaiming that the State’s budget was the largest in 
history, assuring the electorate they would put it through the 
wringer and squeeze out items which they labeled graft, extrava- 
gance, and the like. 

Did they do it? 

Let us look at the record. Pennsylvania’s new Republican budget 
is the largest budget in the history of the Commonwealth, and 
still more than $100,000,000 out of balance. 

What happened to the wringer? I'll tell you what happened. It 
wrung out a few dollars by drastic purging, and by coincidence 
this purging was largely in agencies still controlled by Democrats. 

The largest slash, for example, was in public utility regulation 
which is paid for by the utilities and not by the general taxpayer— 
and the records show that heretofore every dollar spent in regula- 
tion has brought back $20 in rate reductions from chiseling utili- 
ties. So the utilities gain, and the rate payer loses—all in the 
name of economy. 

The Siamese twin of the “no spending” pledge was tax reduction. 

Reduction was to increase business confidence, and that was to 
increase employment, and that was to reduce relief needs, and 
that was to make the reduction possible. 

It sounded good around the political campfires, and it fooled a 
lot of people. 

During the campaign the Democratic tax program was “ruinous, 
vicious, extravagant, a creature of evil, and an abomination.” No 
adjective was too strong to describe that hated and reviled pro- 
gram—before election. 

Was that program repealed? It was not. 

Was it modified? It was not. 

Was any item changed? It was not. 

Word for word, line for line, item for item, dollar for dollar, 
the so-called ruinous, vicious, extravagant Democratic tax pro- 
gram was reenacted by the Republican antitax crusaders. 

The businessman who voted for lower taxes got fooled. The 
citizen who voted for less spending got fooled. The voter who 
cast his ballot for a balanced Budget got fooled, because even the 
Democratic tax program wasn’t enough to match the Republican 
spending program. 

I am utterly disgusted with these political breast beaters who 
3 what they had no intention of performing and knew from 

e beginning they couldn't perform. 

They knew the Democratic expenditures were not extravagant. 
They have proved it by spending more. They knew the Democratic 
taxes were not vicious and unfair. They have proved it by re- 
enacting those taxes. 

They deliberately led in their campaigning, clearly operating on. 
the theory that a lie repeated often enough is believed, 

It is clear and unmistakable that they obtained votes under false 
pretenses, and that they hold office in Pennsylvania today only be- 
cause those false pretenses were not discovered until it was too late. 

The farmer voted for the Republicans in Pennsylvania because 
he something. What he wanted most was protection from 
the raiding of the Milk Trust, which through the years has been 
fighting to reduce the Pennsylvania farmer to peonage. 

What did the farmer get? He got a bill to destroy his only de- 
fenses against the Milk Trust by emasculating milk control. 

Fortunately for the farmer, the bill was so vicious and destructive 
that a few Republicans themselves defied the administration in the 
senate and killed it. 

Though the bill was killed, the dairy farmers of Pennsylvania are 
still “being sold down the river” by Governor James through the 
orders of his milk board, which orders, under the law, must be 
approved by him. 

Many small-business men, like the farmer, expected the new Re- 
ere administration to break the grip of monopoly that has 

n rapidly ruining “rugged individualism” in Pennsylvania. 

They were fooled too. Not only did the new Governor uphold 
monopoly in milk—he fought to the bitter end to fasten a mo- 
nopoly of Wall Street coal operators on the Pennsylvania anthracite 
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region—his own home, where he once allegedly worked as a 
“breaker boy” in the mines. 

The bill was killed only at the last minute, when thousands of 
miners poured into the State capital in a gigantic mass demon- 
stration against it. 

Just as he has turned utility regulation over to the utilities, 
just as he has turned milk regulation over to the Milk Trust, so 
he has tried to turn the mining regions over to Wall Street. 

If both business and agriculture were deluded and deceived by 
castles-in-Spain promises, what of the people on relief? They had 
been promised “humanized” relief, free from all taint of politics. 

But that, of course, was to be only for those unable to work— 
all others were to get jobs instead of the dole. 

The jobs are still only in the Governor's imagination. The 
“humanized” relief, it developed, meant that anyone refusing a 
job offered to him would be dropped from the rolls and, left to 
starve, even if it meant cut-throat competition to slash wage scales 
or even strikebreaking. 

The “nonpolitical” relief was achieved by ripping out all non- 
partisan-relief boards and substituting boards recommended by 
county Republican leaders, and by abolishing civil-service protec- 
tion for relief employees. 

Before election day the Republican machine posed as the 
“friend” of labor—and there has been no greater betrayal of any 
“friend” since the days of Judas Iscariot. Workmen's compensa- 
tion was slashed, women’s minimum hours of labor were increased, 
the law against antilabor injunctions was repealed, and the State 
labor relations law was torn and twisted to make it one of the 
greatest instruments of labor oppression ever devised. 

Workers by thousands, both A. F. of L. and C. I. O., stormed the 
State capital in protest against this ruthless destruction of their 
hard-won gains against industrial serfdom in Pennsylvania. 

William Green, president of the American Federation of Labor, 
who supported the James candidacy last fall, castigated the new 
labor-relations bill as a “vicious antilabor measure.” 

It was “inconceivable,” he said, “that the great State of Penn- 
sylvania should subscribe to a labor philosophy which harks back 
to the days of slavery.” 

Inconceivable—yes; to Bill Green and to leaders of labor every- 
where, as well as to the people of Pennsylvania generally, but not 
to the Republican organization. 

The Governor signed the bill, and leaders of the organization 
openly boasted of their victory over the forces of labor. 

The one man in Pennsylvania who probably knows more than 
any other individual about the effect of the Republican legislative 
program on labor is Thomas Kennedy. As international secretary- 
treasurer of the United Mine Workers, he has been a leader for 
many years in the fight to provide justice for labor in Pennsylvania. 

As Lieutenant Governor, he presided over the Pennsylvania State 
Senate when the liberal Democratic legislative program was written 
into law in 1937. His opinion of the Republican legislative pro- 
gram is: 

“The General Assembly of Pennsylvania, which is controlled by 
the Republican organization, which in turn is controlled by Joe 
Pew, Joe Grundy, and others of their ilk, has left a legislative record 
which in every conceivable way is detrimental to labor and designed 
to destroy the gains made by labor under Democratic leadership.” 

“The workmen's compensation law was emasculated to the point 
where the minimum benefits are less than those allowed by the 
Federal Government for relief project workers. The Labor Rela- 
tions Act was virtually destroyed; labor would have been better 
off if the act had been repealed altogether. 

“The anti-injunction law was scuttled. The relief law was 
amended to remove every element of humane consideration for the 
unemployed. The general assembly did everything in its power to 
protect and advance the interests of big business and special priv- 
ilege at the expense of labor.” 

You may ask what this all means. To that I answer that in 
Pennsylvania you have a curtain raiser of what may be expected 
of Republican leadership in the Nation. 

And what does this show? It shows that if business is be- 
guiled into supporting the Republican cause on a promise of lower 
taxes it is deceiving itself, for the Republican record in Pennsyl- 
vania shows that it will not, cannot, make good. 

It shows that if agriculture is looking for help, it cannot find 
help in that leadership, for in Pennsylvania agriculture has tried 
the Republican machine and found it wanting. 

Let every citizen, of every State, measure Republican promises 
against the record of the new Republican administration in 
Pennsylvania. 

Believe facts, for they are on the record, written in large letters 
for all tosee. As for the Republican promises, they are as the leaves 
of autumn, scattered and blown by the wind, or as the snows of 
yesteryear. 

Pennsylvania is “stuck” with Governor James and a Republican 
administration for 3 more years. Let us make sure we are not 
“stuck” again in village, town, or city, in State or Nation, this year 
or next year. Let no one be deceived by false prophets, by medicine 
men selling magic cure-alls. 

Let Pennsylvania’s experience be the Nation’s lesson, and let us 
all profit thereby, for we have seen in the Keystone State that the 
Republican alternative to the New Deal of Franklin Roosevelt is not 
prosperity, not progress and hope-for the future, but only broken 
faith, broken pledges, the chaos of fumbling futility, and the ex- 
ploitation of the country for their own greedy interest, 
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Failure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN G. TOWNSEND, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 14 (legislative day of Monday, July 10), 1939 


ADDRESS BY FRANK GANNETT 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record a radio address entitled 
“Failure,” delivered by Frank Gannett on Friday, June 30, 
1939. 

There being no objection the address was ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


Do you remember what happened 7 years ago tonight? In a 
Chicago convention hall men and women were jubilant, dancing 
behind huge placards which said “Out of the red with Roosevelt.” 
Tonight, 7 years after that slogan of hope, another fiscal year 
closes. Let us take stock. 

When President Roosevelt took office we were thrilled by his 
clarion call “the only thing we have to fear is fear itself.” His 
gallant courage raised us from the depths. He cut expenses 25 
percent—we had started out of the red with Roosevelt. 

He applied recovery methods that had been tested and proved 
successful in other countries. For 100 days we had such recovery 
as had never taken place in the Nation’s history. Farmers’ prices 
and buying power increased two-thirds. In 4 months, three and 
one-half million men and women went back to work. In market 
places everywhere values rose. Ten million stockholders saw their 
investments come out of the cellar. Private enterprise, like 
Lazarus, was rising from the grave. The whole Nation was filled 
with new hope. We were going out of the red with Roosevelt. 

Tonight, as the Government closes the fiscal year 1939-40, we 
find the pledge of those nomination placards unfulfilled. Instead, 
we have gone into the red with Roosevelt—more than $20,000,- 
000,000. You and I will never live to pay that bill. It will be 
presented to our children and our children’s children. 

But that is not all. Seven days ago the President asked for 
nearly $4,000,000,000 more. Already flattened by debt and punch- 
drunk from taxes, the Nation is asked to go further into the red 
with Roosevelt. 

We are no longer on the road on which the President so 
courageously started. When did he turn from the right road? 
By a coincidence, about 6 years ago tonight. By the end of June 
1933 it became apparent that a change in policy was under way. 
For mysterious reasons that have never been explained, successful 
recovery policies were laid aside in favor of Government control 
and regulation. Every farm, every factory, every retail business 
felt the fumbling hand of Government. 

Reemployment, business, recovery were throttled by inept, time- 
wasting, bureaucratic intervention. Only when the Supreme Court 
declared that this was unconstitutional was there any 
upsurge. But in the meantime another wrong policy had been 
adopted, and in consequence our national economy went into 
another swoon. 

The “brain trust” had invited the English economist, J. Meynard 
Keynes, to visit this country. Dr. Keynes had a remedy: Spend, 
spend, spend. His own country refused that nostrum on the 
ground that such expansion of Government activities would para- 
lyze the private enterprise upon which reemployment would ulti- 
mately depend. The undaunted Dr. Keynes met President Roosevelt 
and urged deliberate unbalance of our Budget. He set the figure of 
$400,000,000 a month of deficit spending—and to this prescription 
Congress set its rubber stamp. We moved into the red with Roose- 
velt—84, 800, 000,000. 

Where do we stand tonight at the end of this fiscal year? More 
than forty billions of public debt; taxes so heavy that they stifle 
initiative and new development that should be creating employ- 
ment. Twenty-five cents out of every dollar goes for taxes. We 
have 12,000,000 of unemployed. Twenty-six million men and women 
are living at the expense of the Government. That means one 
person in five of our entire population is dependent upon taxpayers 
through Washington. : 

The Government promises security but gives us insecurity, not 
merely because the lending and spending program carries the Treas- 
ury further and further into the red; there are other far more 
sinister effects. They were well described a few days ago by Adolf A, 
Berle, Jr., a member of the New Deal’s inner circle, when testifying 
before the O’Mahoney committee. Describing the consequences of 

onged Government lending-spending, he said: 

“Briefly, the Government will have to enter into the direct 
financing of activities now supposed to be private, and a continu- 
ance of that direct financing must mean inevitably that the Gov- 
ernment ultimately will control and own those activities. 

“Put differently, if the Government undertakes to create wealth 
by using its own credit at the rate of four billions or so a year, and 
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if its work is well done, the Government will be acquiring direct 
productive mechanisms at the rate of four billions’ worth a year or 
thereabouts. 

“Over a period of years the Government gradually will come to 
own most of the productive plants in the United States.” 

Note Mr. Berle’s estimate of four billions a year and mark that 
only a week ago the President asked for $3,860,000,000 for spend- 
lending, exactly 9644 percent of the Berle figures. 

Here we have, then, a statement from an Assistant Secretary of 
State which proves the point that I have made, namely, that this 
lending- program and the foreclosures that will follow 
will put the productive plants of America into the hands of the 
Government and end our system of free enterprise. 

If this isn’t collectivism, then I don’t know the meaning of that 
term. When our Government takes over our production, when our 
Government entrenches itself in office beyond the possibility of 
removal, then we have the same conditions that exist in Russia and 
Germany and Italy. 

It is easier to get into that condition than out of it. The 
greater the dependence of business and employment upon govern- 
ment, the more Federal money is needed. Almost every business 
sells a part of its output to Government or to concerns manufac- 
turing for the Government. Thus the administration’s spending 
program becomes in effect a club over all business. It becomes a 
bribe, paid with taxpayers’ money, for perpetuation of the New 
Deal 


Any government with the power to be the economic guardian of 
its people cannot long tolerate dissent from its plans or political 
opposition. If we keep on lending and spending billions in the 
manner now proposed, effective political opposition to the admin- 
istration entrenched in office will disappear. Already the number 
dependent upon government is so great that many ask whether Mr. 
Roosevelt is not already in a position to use this control to renom- 
inate and reelect himself. Ask yourself this question: If you had 
26,000,000 people dependent upon you, might you not be tempted 
to keep them that way? If they become self-dependent, you might 
lose them and their votes. 

With the destruction of the system of free competitive enterprise, 
inevitably we shall lose those precious rights that we now enjoy— 
freedom of the press, freedom of speech, the right of assembly, and 
trial by jury. That is not only the record of the past—that is the 
record of our own time. Wherever government manages the eco- 
nomic life of a people the liberties and rights of the individual 
citizen disappear. 

Have you listened to the New Deal’s propaganda about security? 
Are you more sure of your job? Have you money in a savings bank 
for your future? How much interest do you receive? A few years 
ago a thrifty American who had saved up $1,000 received 4 percent 
interest. Today he is lucky if he gets 14, percent. He must save 
$2,660 to get as much security as he formerly got from laying aside 
$1,000. The income from church, hospital, and college endowments 
is in the same way. 

Have you bought life insurance lately? Ifso, you have found that 
the cost of your new policy has gone up because the New Deal 
has caused all investments to yield less. Going further into the red 
with Roosevelt means destruction of thrift and writes the end of 
self-earned security. Once upon this toboggan of spending, other 
nations found that they could not stop. In the end their govern- 
ments were driven to printing-press money. Should that desperate 
day come here, the thrifty, hard-working, self-supporting men and 
women of America will find their savings, insurance policies, and 
working capital wiped out by a hurricane of paper money. 

All this is unnecessary. When the President promised recovery 
we gave him powers so great that he himself said that in other 
hands they would become shackles upon our liberties. At his re- 
quest we gave him unlimited billions, more to spend at his personal 
discretion than all Presidents since W. There is 
no alibi. The President has failed. We do not have recovery. We 
have debt, depression, and unemployment. With such a record, the 
president of any university, the manager of any business would be 
asked to resign. 

Nations which followed the road of enco private enter- 
prise which President Roosevelt traveled in his first 100 days have 
far greater prosperity than we. During the past 4 years 21 nations, 
with 600,000,000 population, had a total cumulative deficit of only 
$312,000,000; while the United States, with one-quarter as many 
people, added $12,000,000,000—40 times as much—to its debt. These 
nations have had more prosperous agriculture, two to four times as 
much building per capita, higher employment, more profitable busi- 
ness without endangering their solvency by growing debt. These 
nations did not undermine private enterprise by government lend- 
ing and spending. 

And yet we should be far better off than they are. Our natural 
wealth is greater. We have the productive capacity—factories, 
mines, farms. We have efficient management and ambitious work- 
ers to give us, projected on the century-old rate of growth, an 
annual income of $105,000,000,000. After 6 years of fruitless ex- 
perimentation, the Roosevelt administration has left the Nation 
— a shrunken income of $65,000,000,000—forty billions of lost 

ncome. 

These forty billions would give every farm owner $800 a year 
more; every nonagricultural gainfully employed worker an increase 
of wage or salary of $365 a year; eleven billions for increased taxes, 
rents, interest, and dividends; and there would still remain $1,000 
a year each to give employment to 10,000,000 jobless without bur- 
dening the Federal Treasury. 
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Our democracy is the greatest heritage that any people in the 
world has ever possessed. The American way of life has demon- 
strated itself through a century and a half and has stimulated 
more new enterprise and invention; has given us constantly rising 
standards of living, better housing, more food, greater freedom in 
our civil, religious, and personal lives than any people in history 
have enjoyed. We need Government policies that will permit this 
system to function as it formerly did. 

These forty billions are your stake. This is what we are fighting 
for when we strive to restore and preserve our constitutional system 
of free enterprise. All you who listen tonight have a citizen’s duty 
to perform. Discuss these issues in your family and with your 
friends. Arouse others. Tell the precinct captain and county 
chairman of your party that in 1940 you will vote only for men 
pagea to restore free enterprise and halt Government spending. 

our own and your children’s future depends upon the outcome. 
Act tonight when this talk is over. Write to your Senators and 
Congressmen or, better still, telegraph them your protest against 
the dangerous new spending program. Write for a copy of this 
talk. Show it to others. Get them to do likewise, 


Conditions of the Woolen Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. HOUSTON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 14, 1939 


ARTICLE FROM THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, during the present session 
of Congress there have appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD tables showing the increased imports of woolen products, 
allegedly the result of the trade agreement with the United 
Kingdom. There has also appeared in the Recorp certain 
correspondence between woolen manufacturers and the State 
Department relative to this matter. 

The conditions of the woolen industry have been repre- 
sented as distressing. The picture has been painted in som- 
ber colors. The following statement from the Wall Street 
Journal of July 13, 1939, would seem to be a sufficient answer 
to the fears which may have been generated: 


[From the Wall Street Journal of July 13, 1939] 


AMERICAN WOOLEN SALES IN HALF YEAR SEEN DOUBLE 1938 MONTHS— 
OPERATIONS May SHOW SMALL Prorir AGAINST $4,750,487 Loss a 
Year AGO—FuURTHER UPTREND INDICATED 


Sales of the American Woolen Co., largest domestic woolen tex- 
tile manufacturer, for the first 6 months of the year are under- 
stood to be about double those of the same 1938 period. 

As a result estimates are that the company’s report for the 
6 months ended June 30, which will be issued early next month, 
will show operations at about the break-even point or at a mod- 
erate profit compared with a loss of $4,750,487 in the comparable 
months of 1938. 

Earnings have been adversely affected during the first 6 months 
of 1939 by generally inadequate profit margins. However, a con- 
tinuation of the present sales trend, combined with the present 
hardening of the price structure for woolen goods, should result 
in a good second half for the company. 

FIRST HALF-YEAR SALES SATISFACTORY 


From a sales standpoint, the first half of the year has been 
generally satisfactory, with demand showing vast improvement 
over the first 6 months of 1938. In that period, sales of American 
Woolen, refiecting the widespread liquidation of inventory by 
Tetailers and clothing manufacturers and the almost complete 
stagnation of forward buying, declined sharply to $16,746,242, as 
compared with $45,284,752 in the first half of 1937. The demand 
in the first half of 1987, however, was abnormally high due to 
the tendency in the period for manufacturers to accumulate large 
inventory in anticipation of a rising retail demand and higher 
prices. 

The increase in retail trade during the past months, which has 
been especially marked in men’s clothing, has been the most 
important factor influencing American Woolen’s operations. At 
the present time, the retail trade is optimistic cone the 
outlook for the fall, with the result that company’s plant for the 
past 2 months has been operating at around 88 percent of capacity 
on orders for next season’s cloths. 

Also on the constructive side is the fact there has been little 
accumulation of inventory in the channels of distribution, which 
has resulted in the belief that sales of American and other 
woolen manufacturers during the second half should be at least 
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as good as in the first 6 months. This prospect is, of course, 
conditioned by the assumption consumer demand does not decline 
to any great extent. 


STIFFENING PRICE STRUCTURE HELPS 


Aiding the earnings outlook for American Woolen during the 
coming months is the steady hardening in the price structure 
for most woolen and worsted goods—a trend that started earlier 
this year and is expected to continue during the next months. 
Sharp fluctuations in prices of both raw wool and finished prod- 
ucts is one of the chief problems the woolen industry has to 
contend with. Falling prices and sales in the last half of 1937, 
for example, resulted in American Woolen reporting a loss of 
$1,854,902 for the year, despite a profit of $3,393,552 for the first 
half of the year. The declining trend continued into 1938, com- 
pany showing loss of $4,750,487 in the first 6 months of 1938, 
with sales down to $16,745,242 for the period while loss for the 
year totaled $4,911,502. 


The Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 14 (legislative day of Monday, July 10), 1939 


ADDRESSES BY LAURENCE H. REILLY AND JOHN H. 
BERMINGHAM 5 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp two addresses on the American 
Constitution, delivered in New York City on Memorial Day. 
One is by Laurence H. Reilly, and the other by John H. 
Bermingham. 

There being no objection, the addresses were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE CONSTITUTION: PROTECTOR OF MINORITIES 
(Address by Laurence H. Reilly) 


“Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s and unto 
Caesar the things that are God's also“ is the battle-cry of the 
twentieth century world. And in Russia, Mexico, and Germany 
enslaved and exploited citizens are forced to their knees to offer 
unwilling sacrifice, not to the God who made them, but to a 
tiny, brazen statue that is clothed in the red robes of commu- 
nism and which holds in its hand as sceptre—the swastika. In 
America we of the twentieth century are the inheritors of con- 
stitutional government. And indeed it is only fitting that the 
-United States Constitution should today be the protector of 
minority rights, for it was as a minority that our forefathers first 
startled Europe with their epoch-making words “All men are 
created equal”; it was as a minority that they stood upon the 
steps of Independence Hall and proclaimed to the world their 
freedom; it was as a minority that they shouldered their rusty 
muskets and struggled for 6 long years, ragged, ill-trained, 
starving patriots, to shatter the chains of servitude which hung 
about their necks. Thus it was a minority that gave birth to 
that undying defender of minorities, the divinely inspired Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

The architects of our Constitution meant that the structure 
they were building would be a mighty cathedral to endure through 
the storms of the ages. With this in mind every specification was 
examined and every detail plotted out at the Constitutional 
Convention of May 1787. Realizing that the evil most likely to 
undermine their edifice would be unchecked majority rule, James 
Madison sprang to his feet and with these immortal words laid 
the cornerstone of our Constitution, “The greatest danger to pop- 
ular government lies in passing laws not according to the rules 
of justice and the rights of the minor party but through the 
superior force of an interested and overbearing majority.” 

And those early patriots builded well. For down through our 
history the Constitution has ever stood, a mighty fortress, in de- 
fense of the rights of free citizens. Firmly imbedded in the first 
10 amendments are those fundamental rights, the glory and heri- 
tage of every American citizen, the envy of all peoples—free speech, 
free press, free assembly, and free practice of religion. Came the 
day when an American minority, in violation of these principles, 
felt the unfamiliar and galling yoke of slavery. And we waged a 
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Civil War, during which our homeland was stained with its own 
blood; brother fought brother, and State fought fellow State to 
insure the Negro his rights to liberty under the Constitution. And 
using thesame sword which had been so reluctantly held against the 
throat of his fellow citizens, the Great Emancipator carved forever 
into the granite of the Constitution these immortal words of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth amendments: “The United States shall 
not deny to any American citizen the privileges of citizenship be- 
cause of race, color, or previous condition of servitude.” Today, 
turning from our shores we see Europe tottering upon the brink 
of another war. All its rulers are poised and tense, ready to un- 
leash their armies upon a mission of conquest and destruction. 
The German lash has scarred the Jewish minority; the Russian 
sickle has slashed the throat of the Christian people; the bloody 
Communist machine has roared over Spain, leaving bloodshed and 
unrest in its wake. Little governments are being swallowed up 
by mighty and greedy neighbors. “Oppression of minorities” is the 
song of the day, a song which is rolling Europe on to another 
Hindenburg line. 

Alert to the injustices around us, and mindful of the soverign 
justice which our forefathers cherished for every citizen, it is our 
earnest prayer that the swords which threaten world war may be 
quickly beaten into the plowshares of peace, that the love of 
peace which glows in the heart of every American may radiate over 
the face of the earth, that peace which is founded and can only 
be founded on defense of the weak, restraint in the might, ard 
infinite respect for the rights of the individual—the peace of the 
Constitution of the United States. 


THE CONSTITUTION IN THE FUTURE 
Address by John H. Bermingham 


One summer evening as I pondered the words of the Constitu- 
tion a vision appeared to me. First a mist, then the mist cleared 
away and I gazed—into the future. There was the mountain of 
the accumulated knowledge and experience of all civilization. 
On its summit there flamed a golden goddess, and in her hand 
flashed the masterpiece of government—sketched by Madison, 
painted by Washington, preserved by Lincoln, and protected by 
every crimson drop of blood that American patriots have shed, 
from the cruel blotches on the snow at Valley Forge to the deep 
red river which flowed over France—there it was! The silver sheen 
of a sword in the sun, the sword of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

But up that mountain there were marching the crimson ranks 
of communism, and the brown shirts of a brutal Nazi force, to 
overthrow that fair goddess representing the Government of our 
country. And now they are face to face with the sword. 

A militaristic Nazi soldier who has marched over the plains of 
a weeping Austria, and watched a dying democracy fall beneath 
Germany's manacled fist, shouts out Hitler’s Mein Kampf, “We 
demand the annihilation of all not of pure Aryan blood; the state 
shall be supreme; the Nordic people shall crush all before them; 
what is to be right we manufacture by our might.” 

Frowning, the goddess-spirit of our Government replies sternly 
in the inspired words of the Constitution, “No State shall make 
or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges or immuni- 
ties of citizens of the United States.” That is the creed of Ameri- 
canism—all are equal before God and the law, and the state exists 
for one and all, Protestant, Catholic, and Jew, Negro and white, 
rich and poor. 

Would that such nations who worship the power of bombs, shrap- 
nel, and the gigantic machine of propaganda could realize that the 
bayonet, as it tears the flesh of a son, pierces straight through the 
heart of a mother to the soul of that country. 

Then the deceitful whisper of a Communist, hardly concealing 
the sickle which has cleaved Europe into two hostile camps, pleads, 
“Lower that sword; we shall only preserve your democracy and 
save the oppressed.” But written large in letters of blood upon his 
soul is the insidious desire for the obliteration of religion, the 
death of free speech, free press, and of every custom and right of a 
free, proud, independent people who have sacrificed their sons for 
those liberties. In a towering rage our protectress answers, “As 
long as God speaks through this Constitution, that freedom of 
speech, press, religion, and private property shall always be as- 
sured; thou, communism, shall never destroy the work of our 
immortals who lived and died that we might be free.” 

Then I saw the sword of the Constitution, striking, slaying, and 
ide eradicating the destructive ideologies of communism and 
nazi-ism. 

Slowly my vision faded, but deep in my heart was the divine, 
burning inspiration of a great truth—that always the Constitution 
will protect us. It would be eternal, forever our light, our faith, 
our hope; forever a mother shielding her child; forever strong in 
adversity, unswerving in duty; forever educating, legislating, cher- 
ishing her people; forever a lighthouse on the rocks of the despair- 
ing world, sometimes battered by the winds and waves of ignorance 
and class hatred, but forever triumphant, forever glorious, forever 
and ever man’s defender and God's child—the Constitution of the 
United States. 
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Admission of Refugee Children 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 14 (legislative day of Monday, July 10), 1939 


ARTICLE FROM THE CINCINNATI POST 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be published in the Appendix of the RECORD an 
article from the columns of the Cincinnati Post, the issue of 
June 1, 1939, entitled, “Jury of Opinion Against Admitting 


Refugee Children.” 
There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
[From the Cincinnati Post of June 1, 1939] 


JURY OF OPINION AGAINST ADMITTING REFUGEE CHILDREN—-WOMEN VOTE 
77.3 PERCENT IN OPPOSITION TO PROPOSED CHANGE 

Proposals for amendment of immigration laws to permit European 
refugee children to find a haven in America is opposed more than 
8 to 1 by the Greater Cincinnati jury of public opinion. 

A poll on such proposed legislation brought answers from all 
except 13 of the 1,000 women who comprise the jury. 

The question was submitted to the jury in the following form: 

“Do you favor the opening of the doors of the United States to a 
considerable number of European refugee children who cannot now 
be admitted because of our immigration laws?” 

The result of the poll was as follows: No, 77.3 percent; yes, 21.4 
percent; no answer, 1.3 percent. 

Under the terms of the Wagner-Rogers bill, now pending in com- 
mittees of both branches of Congress, 20,000 children would be per- 
mitted to enter this country outside the immigration quota. The 
measure was drafted with the object of providing for the welfare of 
children in central Europe whose parents have been the victims of 
racial and political persecution. 

The Greater Cincinnati jury of public opinion is composed entirely 
of women, most of them housewives, and it votes on topics of vital 
interest. The jury’s opinions usually reflect what the citizens 
generally think in such matters. 


Keep America Out of War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSH LEE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 14 (legislative day of Monday, July 100, 1939 


MEMORIAL DAY ADDRESS BY ELMER L. FRAKER 


Mr. LEE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rxconp an address delivered 
in Oklahoma Cemetery, Cherokee, Okla., by Mr. Elmer L. 
Fraker, my good friend and former commander of the Amer- 
ican Legion of the Department of Oklahoma. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

We stand today, with heads uncovered, beside green-tinted 
mounds that mark the resting places of those whom we have 
loved and lost awhile. Within our heart of hearts we would that 
they might be with us this morning, their eyes to behold gaillar- 
dias nodding from prairie grass, their voices to be heard again, 
their hands once more to hold our own. But that is not to be, 
for they have completed the earthly work a divine destiny set for 
them to do. 

Within this city of the dead lie the mortal remains of some who 
began life on the Russian steppes, others who grew to manhood 
along the German Rhine, and still others who were cradled under 
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the thatched roofs of Old England. Most, however, are descended 
from generations of American forbears. Regardless of origin, 
they who now dwell here were men and women who believed in a 
way of life that would give to each individual the opportunity of 
developing to the full extent of his or her ability. In this concept 
of democracy and with the inherent urge to individualism, savored 
by the spirit of cooperation, our pioneer men and women set, on 
the soil of these Great Plains, the foundations of a community 
and a commonwealth built to stand forever, 

All Americans are descended from or are themselves people who 
have shaken the dust of old worlds from their feet and have 
sought new homes where they might be free from the intolerances, 
hatreds, inequalities, and jealousies of peoples divided against 
themselves. They fled regions of diverse languages, economic bar- 
riers, snobbish nobilities, tyrannical dictators, and military des- 
pots. Behind them they left a continent that in all the centuries 
since the days of Roman grandeur had been seething with strife 
and discord. 

Today those lands across the sea continue their age-old scenes 
of unreason and unrest. They selfishly beckon us, who have found 
a new and better home, to return to that house divided against 
itself, to make ourselves a part of their controversies and of their 
ill will. Each old faction seeks that return to the end that we may 
fight their particular battles, win their self-centered wars. Once 
we forgot the warning of the Father of his Country and returned, 
like the knights of old, to right the wrongs of the European world; 
forgetting that those wrongs are the hopeless heritage of that dis- 
tracted land; forgetting that our hope of a new order must come 
from the knowledge that only here on the plains, in the valleys, 
and on the hillsides of America can be fulfilled the aspirations 
which were bequeathed to us by those who wrought this Nation. 

Our eyes must not be dazzled by the ermine and purple of royal 
robes. Our reason must not be unseated by the bitter words of 
fanatical leaders of frustrated peoples, Rather, we should see 
and know them for what they are; see them considering Americans 
as tools to be used—know them as seeking only the welfare of 
themselves, and counting not the cost to others. 

By the graves of these, our sacred American dead, let us pledge 
our hearts and our minds to the preservation and development of 
American democracy; to the turning of our backs on the bickerings 
and hatreds of the Old World; to the offering of fellowship to those 
who would walk in the paths of peace and order; to the fighting of 
only America's fight; and to the making of America first by being 
Americans first. 


Taxes Now Consume 30 Percent of Nation’s Income 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 14, 1939 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, Roger Babson, one of the 
Nation’s leading economists, has recently published a sur- 
vey of the amount of taxation levied today for governmental 
purposes. His findings are of major interest to every Amer- 
ican. Under present Government spending policies, every 
family head must work 100 days to meet his tax bills. Ten 
years ago Federal, State, and local expenses consumed 15 
percent of the national income. That figure has doubled 
in the last decade. 

What this means to the average American is frequently 
obscure. New Deal publicists have attempted to becloud the 
issue by making it appear that our great corporations are the 
principal taxpayers affected by governmental spending poli- 
cies. They have soft-pedaled the obvious truth that every 
tax levied by our Government is passed along, to be borne by 
the ultimate consumer who purchases the product. 

Mr. Babson points out that no nation can ever continue to 
spend more money than it takes in without developing a pro- 
gram of inflation to meet the inevitable financial crisis. Our 
Nation has lived under unbalanced budgets for 9 years. Esti- 
mates indicate that between 30,000,000 and 40,000,000 men, 
women, and children receive benefits of one kind or another 
from local, State, or Federal agencies. A million Federal 
officeholders have become vitally interested in retaining their 
jobs on the Nation’s pay roll. Each of these vast groups has 
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acquired a definite and understandable interest in maintain- 
ing governmental spending at the highest conceivable level. 

A table of governmental expenditures and receipts illus- 
trates the startling extent of our continued expenditure policy. 


Year Receipts Expenses 
$3, 900, 000, 000 
5, 100, 000, 000 
8, 800, 000, 000 
8, 100, 000, 000 
6, 7, 700, 000, 000 
pS aE Ee aN iS 9, 100, 000, 000 


To those who assert that any discontinuation of the 


policies of the present administration will lead to widespread 
distress on the part of our needy citizens, Mr. Babson offers 
statistics which support the position repeatedly taken by the 
Republican Party. He points out that of the $9,000,000,000 
spent by the Federal Government in the last year, only a 
little more than $2,000,000,000, or 25 percent, was spent for 
relief purposes. The remainder is being used for the mainte- 
nance of a vast system of bureaus, pegging commodity 
prices, military preparations, and outright subsidies. 

In the past few years our Treasury has purchased almost 
$1,000,000,000 worth of silver from nations all over the world. 
Our efforts have served to maintain the Government of 
Mexico, whose thanks has been expressed by the confiscation 
of American-owned properties. This amazing experiment 
has meant the purchase of silver at a price almost three times 
as large as its selling price in the normal commercial market. 

All of this has added tremendous burdens to the tax bill of 
our people. Whatever may be the belief of individual 
workers the facts support only one major conclusion—the 
wage earner, whether his income be derived from manual 
labor or from a white-collar job pays every tax in the last 
analysis. 

Roger Babson has performed a distinct service to the Na- 
tion in analyzing the trend in statistical terms. We are 
heading straight for national bankruptcy or its desperate 
alternative, inflation. Unless a sharp reversal in our govern- 
mental policies takes place quickly one or the other of these 
twin results looms before us. Neither offers any hope for the 
surviyal of our great democracy. 


The Unfairness of the Wagner Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 14, 1939 


ARTICLE BY WESTBROOK PEGLER— 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, from time to time in this 
House and elsewhere, efforts have been made by me to point 
out the unfairness of the Wagner law and the biased and 
prejudiced manner in which it is interpreted and admin- 
istered by the National Labor Relations Board. 

Much of what I said I find reiterated in far more forceful 
fashion by Westbrook Pegler in this morning’s issue of the 
Washington Post. That article is as follows: 

[From the Washington Post] 
FAm ENOUGH 
(By Westbrook Pegler) 
A RIGHT RESTORED 

It was nice of the Labor Relations Board to restore to American 
citizens who employ workmen their constitutional right to “peti- 
tion the Government for redress of grievances,” but a few more 
gracious concessions must be made before employers and workmen, 
both, may consider themselves safe from the tyranny of the Board 


and the vicious dictatorships which the Board has fostered in 
labor unions. 
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Employers still lack the right to speak freely—a right specifi- 
cally granted by the Constitution, but suspended by the Board 
with the casual high-handedness of a Soviet court deciding to 
knock off a handful of political dissenters—and Americans who 
prefer not to belong to labor unions and thus pay cash tribute out 
of their wages to the funds of the New Deal, the Spanish Com- 
munists, or the Communists’ conspiracy against the United States 
may be compelled to join up and pay or forfeit their right to work 
for a living in their own country. 

ACTS OF COERCION REMAIN UNCURBED 


An alien with hatred in his heart and soul for everything that 
is American, by subscribing to union policies and contributing 
to union funds, which then vanish into activities that strike at the 
American form of government, may acquire the power to vote away 
a native American’s right to earn his living in a land for which he 
can be compelled to fight while the alien sits it out. 

And the Board has done nothing noticeable as yet to curb fiendish 
acts of coercion by which labor racketeers with a strike on their 
hands, even a strike manipulated solely for the extension of indi- 
vidual power, may terrorize the families of American citizens who 
stand on their right to retain their jobs. The employer may not 
even speak a word of sympathy to a persecuted American citizen 
who has the courage to oppose the union when a strike is on, for 
that would be a coercive attempt to influence the worker. But the 
union may throw rocks through the windows of his home, gang 
him on his way to and from work, beat his head off at the picket 
line, insult and maul his wife and terrorize his children, and, when 
the strike is won by such methods, may blackball him from his 
occupation for the rest of his life. That is fair union practice on 
the part of the union regardless of the individual's standing as a 
citizen, his record of service in his country’s war, or the contrast 
between his character and that of the unioneer in command of the 
machine or racket. 

EMPLOYERS’ RIGHTS ABOLISHED BY DECREE 

The effrontery of the Board in abolishing by dictatorial decree 
the employer's right to discuss union matters with men in his em- 
ploy on the ground that he might be trying to coerce them has 
never been sufficiently appreciated. Here was an outright abroga- 
tion by a subdepartment of the Government of a right which the 
Government itself protects with the mad-eyed fury of an avenger 
when the complaint comes from the saboteur, and the abrogation 
of this right of American citizens in these circumstances has been 
followed by rulings that it was unfair labor practice on the part of 
an employer even to send an employee a document criticizing union 
tactics through James A. Farley’s mails. 

The union, however, may circulate among the employees the 
most scurrilous libels and misrepresentations of the facts of a con- 
troversy, with intent to influence them by a deceit or to whip 
them into submission by threats of terror. There is no established 
limit to the coercion that may be practiced on workmen by the 
union, and not even the faintest pretense has been made of an at- 
tempt to restrain promoters and closed-shop racketeers from the use 
of moral, physical, and economic intimidation. 

The fake cry that unioneers represent labor is accepted by the 
public with no really audible dissent, because those who refuse to 
join unions, or do join them under silent protest, have lacked a 
means of presenting their case. The employer and the labor faker 

\can make themselves heard, but the persecuted individuals in the 
— — receive no hearing from the public and no respect from a 
vernment board which was established for the frank purpose of 
assisting organized labor. Men who rebel at union extortions and 
job trusts and suffer from union politics have no protection from 
practices and rules which are no less ruthless than those which 
industry was accused of and equally destructive of their rights as 
American citizens. 

These are a few little wrinkles in labor administration which 
might be ironed out before the Labor Relations Board can sit back 
pop sprinkle itself with praise for guarding the sacred rights of 

abor. 


Tribute to the Late Justice Charles H. Robb 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ERNEST W. GIBSON 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 14 (legislative day of Monday, July 10), 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE BELLOWS FALLS (VT.) TIMES 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Record an editorial which appeared in 
the Bellows Falls (Vt.) Times, on July 13, paying tribute to 
the late Justice Charles H. Robb, of the United States Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia. 
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There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Bellows Falls (Vt.) Times, July 13, 1939] 
AN IDEAL JURIST 

Many men have gone forth from the hills of Vermont to take 
their places in the world of letters, law, business, the Navy, the 
Army, and many other walks of life, and have performed dis- 
tinguished service in their chosen fields of endeavor, as the pages of 
Who's Who will give evidence. Among these distinguished sons 
of Vermont was Justice Charles H, Robb, of the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia, who died recently in 
Washington in his seventy-second year. 

In his early manhood, Justice Robb gained a reputation as an 
able lawyer while practicing in Bellows Falls. He attracted the 
attention of the late Senator Dillingham, of Vermont, who secured 
his appointment as Assistant United States Attorney General. 
While in that office he won the approval of President Theodore 
Roosevelt, who appointed him to the court of appeals in 1906. 
After a service of 31 years, he retired in 1937. 

From 1906 until 1931, Justice Robb was also a member of the 
law faculty at National University. At the end of 25 years’ 
service there he was named professor emeritus. For many years, 
he was a member of the Board of Trustees of the National Train- 
ing School for Boys. 

In a decidedly complimentary editorial following his death, the 
Washington Evening Star spoke of Justice Robb as “the ideal 
jurist” who dispensed justice “pure and untainted.” The edi- 
torial said of him: 

“He was a religious interpreter of the code, guarding its prin- 
ciple against attempted invasion regardless of the source of attack. 
Expediency weighed little with him if it impinged upon the pur- 
pose or intent of the statute doctrine. He lived and labored 
neither for the past alone nor the sole advantage of the present. 
The future was his anxiety and his enthusiasm. In other lan- 
guage, he desired that later generations of Americans should not 
be led astray by the precedent of any unwise tampering with 
legal fundamentals in his own day.” 

Certainly that is a fine tribute to a conscientious jurist—Bur- 
lington Free Press. 


Congress Has a Responsibility To Enact Sound 
Neutrality Legislation Before Adjournment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 14, 1939 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, several days ago I re- 
ceived the following letter: 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS, 
Washington, D. C., June 27, 1939. 
Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 


Chairman, the District of Columbia Committee, 
The House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. RANDOLPH: When Congress adjourns there undoubt- 
edly will be a great deal of unfinished legislation that ordinarily 
would go over to the 1940 session. The vital problems involved 
make the question of prompt action on many of these measures 
a matter of national concern. 

In view of this situation, The United States News would appre- 
ciate your opinion in answer to the following question: 

Do you think Congress should take 6 weeks’ vacation this 
summer and come back to Washington in September and resume 
consideration of important legislation? 

A similar inquiry is being addressed to others in Congress. We 
would appreciate, therefore, from you a letter of about 200 or 
300 words by or before Friday, June 30, for publication in our 
issue of July 3. We will take pleasure in sending you the issue 
in which your answer appears. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. WORTH HIGGINS, 
Managing Editor. 


A few days following its receipt I replied as follows: 


JUNE 30, 1939. 
Mr. E. WORTH HIGGINS, 
Managing Editor, The United States News, 
Twenty-second and M Streets NW., Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Hiccrns: Replying to your inquiry of June 27, let me 
say I am very strongly opposed to the on that Congress 
—) Si 6-weeks’ vacation this summer and resume the session in 

e j 

It is my sincere belief that the legislation pending before us at 
the present time is of the utmost importance and should be handled 
as promptly as possible. I have particular reference to the amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act, which would liberalize benefits; 
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the proposed amendments to the wage-hour law, which would be 
helpful to horticulture and agriculture and certain small indus- 
tries in need of this legislation; and, of course, neutrality legislation. 

It would seem to me that with conditions as they are abroad at 
the present time it is most urgent to enact a well-defined policy 
of neutrality so that we in the United States will know just what 
path we are pursuing in the event hostilities break out across the 
water. In my humble judgment, this question is too important to 
every one of us to consider adjourning without reaching some 
agreement. I personally feel we should remain in session until this 
is accomplished. 

Very sincerely, 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH. 


I have listened carefully this afternoon to the reading of 
the message from the President on the subject of neutrality 
and the reasons set forth by the Chief Executive for his be- 
lief that action should be taken on this important matter. 

I feel it is rather significant that three Washington news- 
papers have within the last 24 hours carried editorial com- 
ment with a rather strong unanimity of opinion which coin- 
cides with the view held by the President and many Members 
of this body. I shall quote in full at this point the three 
editorials. 

From the Evening Star of Thursday, July 13, we read the 
following: 

THE NEUTRALITY CRISIS 


President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull have good cause to be 
gravely concerned over the failure of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee to act on the vital neutrality problem at this session 
of Congress. Their anxiety is shared by many well-informed per- 
sons who realize the dire implications of such inaction. In the 
light of the smoldering fires of European unrest, it is dangerous 
for Congress to shut up shop without repealing or modifying the 
present Neutrality Act, the embargo section of which is a definite 
menace to world peace—and uently to American peace— 
because it has the effect of alining the United States with the 
aggressors in their visions of conquest. The latter would suf- 
fer no ill effects from an arms embargo because they are well 
equipped with planes and bombs and guns and bulwarked by 
great munitions plants—some of them recently seized in Czecho- 
slovakia. France and England, on the other hand, need additional 
arms and planes. The United States, by refusing to repeal the 
embargo provision, serves notice on the aggressors that their pros- 
pective victims will be deprived of an important source of essen- 
tial instruments of defense. The heils with which the Nazi press 
apt the recent embargo stand of the House and the action of 

he Senate committee is indicative of the encouragement which 
this sort of isolationism gives the dictators. 

But there are even greater hazards in the course to which the 
Senate committee has subscribed. It does not require an alarmist 
point of view to envision the reaction of the American people if 
the worst happens this summer or autumn across the Atlantic, as 
many competent observers fear it will. It would take little more 
than a few ruthless air raids on London and Paris—with possibly 
the death or injury of some American citizens or the destruction 
of American property—to stir the passions of our people to fever 
heat. There would be demands for action by this Government 
for a special session of Congress to consider the emergency. And 
undoubtedly the most insistent demand would be for repeal of 
the Embargo Act handicapping the democracies in their fight for 
existence. But then it would be too late to change our foreign 
policy without risking the wrathful charge of the aggressor na- 
tions that we were casting neutrality to the winds and taking 
sides while the battle raged. Lifting of the embargo after war 
has broken out well might be regarded by Europe’s troublemakers 
as an act of war on the part of the United States. The very en- 
tanglement feared by the isolationists would come swiftly, ines- 
capably. It is with these ominous possibilities in mind that the 
President and Secretary Hull have determined to continue their 
efforts to obtain at least some of the safeguards against involve- 
ment contained in the legislative program proposed by Mr. Hull. 
The foundation of that program was repeal of the embargo pro- 
vision. Its keystone was a cash-and-carry policy of trade with 
belligerents, under traditional rules of international law. That 
the Senate should turn its back on these reasonable peace pro- 
posals without even considering them in committee is unworthy 
of the “greatest deliberative body in the world.” 


In the Washington Post of this morning we find the 


following: neces 


Few Americans who set national welfare above imaginary parti- 
san advantage are deriving any solid satisfaction from the situa- 
tion created by the Senate Foreign Relations Committee when it 
refused to consider neutrality-law amendment at this session. 

In doing so the committee prolonged the status quo. But that 
status quo is viewed with misgiving by all who appreciate the 
precariousness of peace. An intelligent Republican viewpoint was 
voiced by Representative Wapswortu, in his thoughtful radio speech 
on Wednesday night. He then asserted his belief that the in- 
flexible embargo provision of the present law “is a great mistake,” 
that it “places the United States in a false position,” and that 
“in the end it will prove dangerous to our peace.” 
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At the same time this automatic-embargo provision is anything 
but satisfactory to those administration leaders who believe that 
the surest way to make war less probable is to avoid giving aid 
and comfort to aggressors, and to avoid weakening their potential 
victims by prohibiting them from buying American arms, muni- 
tions, and implements of war in time of conflict. 

There is still a neutrality law on the statute books. It is the 
law passed in 1937, minus the so-called cash-and-carry clause which 
expired May 1. But the expiration of this clause means that, in 
the event of a European war, Americans would be permitted to 
sell and to transport to belligerent countries all kinds of com- 
modities indispensable to modern warfare. The embargo to be 
applied would affect only manufactured weapons. 

It would be naive to assume that American farmers, laborers, 
and manufacturers would refrain from using the occasion of a 
European war to improve their economic position. They would 
be only too eager to sell wheat and meat and copper and oil and 
everything else not prohibited by law to belligerent nations. Nor, 
under the law, would they be prohibited from sending those goods 
in American bottoms into whatever war zone may exist. 

There are those in this country who believe that there is a 
fundamental distinction between what has been described as 
“lethal weapons” and other articles and materials. Belligerents 
will make no such distinction. There is all too good reason to 
believe with Senator Prrrman that the Neutrality Act as it stands 
contains practically all the seeds of involvement in future war 
which existed in 1917. 

The Neutrality Act without the cash-and-carry provision does 
little or nothing to insure against American involvement if war 
breaks out in Europe. But it does, as Representative WADSWORTH 
points out, encourage an aggressive policy by the strong nation 
which “is armed to the teeth and does not need to purchase 
weapons in the carrying out of its plan of conquest.” 

All who are not hopelessly confused on the issue realize that 
we have on the statute books a so-called neutrality law with a 
decided tendency to precipitate the scales on the side of war. At 
the same time this law now carries no effective insurance against 
our involvement if war does break out. 

It is in this dangerous and tragic situation that the present 
Congress proposes to leaye the neutrality problem. 


This afternoon the Washington Daily News carried these 
words: 

“MY FRIENDS— 

“From the beginning I have believed that this automatic, 
inflexible embargo (on arms exports to belligerents) is a great 
mistake; that it places the United States in a false position; that 
in the end it will prove dangerous to our peace. 

“This act has automatically placed in the hands of foreign na- 
tions, some of them possibly our future enemies, the decision as 
to with whom this country shall carry on some of its trade and 
commerce. 

“In case of a European war, we should see ourselves penalizing 
only the democracies. The only certain results would be an out- 
burst of popular feeling which would force Congress to drop the 
em . * * + Such a change of rules during the course of 
the war would almost inevitably mean our own involve- 
ment. * * s 

“If wholesale attack were made upon women and children by 
the deliberate destruction of cities from the air, then the indig- 
nation of the American people could not be restrained from 
action. 

“T fear. for America’s ability to stay out of a prolonged 
war. A 

Is this President Roosevelt speaking? No. The quotations 
come from fiye Republicans, in the following order: Representa- 
tive James W. Wadsworth (Republican, New York), former Secre- 
tary of State Henry L. Stimson, former Undersecretary of State 
Wiliam R. Castle, Herbert Hoover, and Alf Landon. 

Foreign policy is not a partisan issue. 


Cost of Production and Attacks Made On It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAM C. MASSINGALE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 14, 1939 


Mr. MASSINGALE. Mr. Speaker, on April 20, last, I 
addressed the House the second time this session on the 
mechanics of H. R. 2371, which is the cost-of-production 
bill, and is the same as S. 570. In that address, I used 
cotton for illustration and showed that the smallest class 
of cotton farmers, all those cotton farmers raising 2 bales 
of cotton or less, would double their annual incomes from 
cotton under the terms of my bill. The same reasoning 
applies to all crops covered by my bill. I believe this suf- 
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ficiently answers all attacks made on this bill by those who 
seem deeply concerned because the bill does not take care of 
the tenant farmer or the small farm unit. Certainly a bill 
that will double the annual income of 2,400,000 of the small- 
est cotton farmers out of the 2,700,000 total number of 
cotton farmers, ought to appeal to the critics of this meas- 
ure who seem so much distressed because the small farmer 
is not taken care of by this bill. The small farmer is taken 
care of because he will receive the cost of production for his 
products. 

There is no doubt about the dire distress of the cotton 
farmer. H. R. 2371 and companion bill S. 570 will accom- 
plish much for him. These bills will at least double the 
income he now gets under the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938. During the last 2 years 280,000 cotton farmers 
have been turned out of their homes. More than a million 
people that heretofore derived their living from the cotton 
farms of the South cannot in the future derive their living 
from the cotton fields unless there is a change from the 
present farm program to the principles of the cost-of-pro- 
duction program as embodied in my bill and S. 570. Secre- 
tary Wallace was right in his statement that the farmer 
cannot have either cost of production or parity price for 
his farm products under the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938. Congress has just voted about $1,250,000,000 for the 
Agriculture Department, including payments under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, trying to do something 
for the farmer. Even if the full appropriation for parity 
payments and for soil conservation is made available, the 
farmer will still be far short of parity prices or parity of 
income, much less receiving the cost of production. 

Farming is as much a business as banking, merchandising, 
or manufacturing. Everybody that engages in business is 
motivated by the desire to make profits from which he can 
live in reasonable security and decency. The American 
standard of living for labor was the argument upon which 
the tariff wall to protect manufacturers was built. Surely 
nobody would deny labor his hire at such a rate of pay as 
will enable him to live according to that American standard. 
The tariff is a fine theory for the laborer and the manufac- 
turer that hires him, and both are helped materially by 
the tariff, though less than 15 percent of the industrial labor 
of America receives any protection whatever from the tariff; 
the other 85 percent goes somewhere, and it must go to the 
manufacturer. At any rate, we know that all of it goes to 
the manufacturer and the laborer he employs. 

Now, if every person were engaged in manufacturing or 
were a laborer working for a manufacturer, then there 
would be no particular objection to a tariff. But this is not 
the case. These two classes comprise a very small per- 
centage of our population. At the inception of the tariff 
theory, it was recognized by Alexander Hamilton, the spon- 
sor of the movement, that it discriminated against agri- 
culture. He said, as I have stated before in these discus- 
sions, that he would not favor its enactment himself if 
he did not feel that Congress would speedily pass appropri- 
ate compensating legislation to cover the losses the farmer 
is compelled to take by reason of the tariff. In truth, Mr. 
Hamilton was mistaken about the speed of Congress. I 
think it safe to say that the slow-moving, deliberative 
giant, known as Congress, is not going to be aroused from 
his 150 years’ slumber to repeal the tariff law within the 
lives of any of us who are now Members of the Seventy- 
sixth Congress. Then we owe it to the agricultural interests 
of America to try out some compensating law that will bring 
to the farmer some relief from the recognized unfair eco- 
nomic status he has found surrounding himself for the 
past century and a half. The tariff forces the farmer to buy 
his goods from the American manufacturer who is pro- 
tected from outside competition. Of late, the reciprocal- 
trade agreements make it possible for the manufacturers to 
send their products to foreign countries and take their pay 
in such raw products as they may wish to use in their fac- 
tories in the United States, free from the very high duties 
that are imposed by the tariff law itself. These concessions 
to the big manufacturing interests in America have made 
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an opening in this tariff wall for use only by the manufac- 
turers. 

The farmer, however, does not have the privilege to ship 
his farm products abroad in exchange for foreign-made 
goods unless he pays the full tariff duty on them. It 
appears that what little hope the tariff left for the farmer 
has been snuffed out by the trade agreements. With the 
tariff wall in front of him, the trade agreements back of 
him, and surrounded by lower and lower prices for farm 
products, and forced to plant fewer and fewer acres of his 
land each succeeding year, the farmer’s economic ruin will 
soon be complete. If he raises large crops, the dollar value 
is increased to make the prices low. If he raises no crops 
and money is cheapened, it does the farmer no good. His 
economic condition could hardly be worse. If he raises six 
bales of cotton, he has to give two bales for his part of the 
tariff tax, and one bale for State and county tax. This 
leaves him and his family three bales at one-third of its 
value, on which to exist. Indeed, there is little if anything 
left for the subsistence of himself and family after his land- 
lord has been paid. The foreign consumers of American 
cotton want that cotton, but they have no gold to buy it 
with. However, they do have ample supplies of goods made 
from American cotton that they want to exchange for our 
raw cotton. But the tariff law will not permit this to be 
done. This is the realistic situation we face. The princi- 
ples of H. R. 2371 and companion bill, S. 570, have been 
offered for the purpose of protecting the American market 
for the American farmer at a cost-of-production price in 
precisely the same manner as the American manufacturer 
has enjoyed the American market at a price that will yield 
him the cost of production for his products and to enable 
the farmer to go into the markets of the world with his 
surplus at world prices in the same manner that the manu- 
facturer goes into the markets of the world with his surplus 
at world prices. We should trade with the world with our 
surpluses regardless of and without respect to forms of for- 
eign governments in just the same manner as we compel the 
world to respect the form of government of our own choos- 
ing here in America, 

The farmer must have cost of production if he is to stay 
on the farm and live. Secretary Wallace has testified to 
that effect, both in the hearings on S. 570 before the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture, and in the hearings on H. R. 
2371 before the Agriculture Committee of the House. 
Hemmed in as the farmer is by tariffs and trade agreements, 
he is a wanderer in the wilderness of low prices and con- 
tinuous reduction in the number of acres he may plant; he 
is refused any exchange or swapping rights or privileges in 
handling his products for products manufactured abroad; 
he is forced to buy only from American manufacturers at 
tariff-protected prices, and denied the right to sell his own 
farm products to his own countrymen except he enter into 
competition with the coolie labor of the world; just imagine 
his economic status. This cost-of-production bill will partly 
remedy the matter for him. There should be no necessity 
for a cost-of-production bill, but as long as the manufacturer 
has protection, it is a manifest wrong to the farmer not to 
give him the same measure of protection in the way of 
compensation to him for the loss that has been put upon 
him by the tariff. The farmer feels that he is as much en- 
titled to the whole of the American market for his product 
as the manufacturer is entitled to the whole of the Ameri- 
can market for his products. To help bring this about, my 
bill places a virtual embargo on all competing agricultural 
imports. This will give the American farmer at least one 
delayed right. That is the entire American market, to the 
fullest extent of his ability to supply it. This will be nothing 
more than justice. 

Deny the farmer this, and in a short time you will have 
finished him as an economic factor in the sociology of Amer- 
ican life. When he has been gotten rid of or eliminated from 
our social life, then, indeed, there will be in America a mon- 
ster of such mien as to seriously concern us for all time to 
come. It means that there will be upward of 40,000,000 
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people who will be set adrift economically. These people do 
not know how to make a dollar except by working in the 
cotton fields. The few sporadic complaints that we have 
heard occasioned by the loss of our export cotton trade and 
incidents of unemployment necessarily depending upon ex- 
port of cotton, may have been disturbing, but if this thing 
should break out in all its fury—and it will when men, 
women, and children are hungry—many of us who are sitting 
in this Congress will rue the day that we became Members 
of the Congress of the United States. 

It is interesting at this point to discuss the theory of Senate 
bill 570 and House bill 2371. These bills are not just hap- 
penings. The origin of this theory was as far back as the 
panic of 1920. In their state of distress the farmers of 
America were convened for the purpose of considering their 
financial condition. There it was conceived to be the right 
of the farmer to receive the cost of production for his prod- 
ucts raised in and consumed in the United States. Every 
farmers’ organization in America, I believe, participated in 
the conferences at that time. The Farmers’ Union was 
there. The Grange was there. Mr. John Simpson, of Okla- 
homa, was there; and Henry A. Wallace, of Iowa, now Secre- 
tary of Agriculture of the United States, was there, as was 
every man vitally interested in the welfare of the farmer. 
The cost-of-production concept, of course, had its origin in 
business long before 1920. Prior to that time it was never 
thought that business principles should be made applicable 
to the farm business. Since that time the business of farm- 
ing is becoming more and more recognized as a business, and, 
of course, entitled to its cost of production. It is significant 
that the present Secretary of Agriculture in 1928 in address- 
ing a Farmers’ Union convention in Iowa, made the state- 
ment that he desired to challenge anybody in America who 
said that the principles underlying the Farmers’ Union cost- 
of-production figures were unsound. 

It appears that the Farmers’ Union is not what it used ta 
be. When the cost-of-production bill, S. 570, was being 
heard during the 8 weeks before the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and by the Agriculture Committee of the House, 
the national and many State officials of the Farmers’ Union 
were here in Washington, supposedly for the purpose of 
giving their comfort and support to the passage of this bill. 
But they appeared before neither committee either for or 
against the bill. They remained as silent as the grave, It 
suddenly developed that they must have been here as guests 
of somebody that was carrying a dagger for the farmers of 
the United States. The papers announced that Mr. John 
Vesecky, president of the National Farmers’ Union, upon 
coming to Washington and visiting the Department of Agri- 
culture, gave out an interview in which he outlined in sub- 
stance the attack that some of these present farm leaders 
have launched against the cost-of-production bill. The pres- 
ent officials of the National Farmers’ Union take the position 
that John Simpson and his friends and coworkers of his day 
were laying the framework for sending the farmer up a blind 
alley to be wholly discredited in a welter of confusion, chaos, 
and failure. This cost-of-production bill is what they all 
stood for in John Simpson’s day. Now, however, just listen 
to these Farmers’ Union leaders, when they issued their 
brand-new April 1939 attack on the cost-of-production bill, 
after it had been unanimously passed out by the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee and was pending before the House Agri- 
culture Committee for consideration. 

This is what they had to say after the 8 weeks of hearings 
were over: 

The market price for agricultural commodities and the many 
grades and varieties should be permitted to seek their natural level 
as determined by consumer demand in the course of normal market 
operations in established commercial channels. 

The words just quoted are the identical words of the 
Officials of the present set-up of the National Farmers’ Union. 
They mean that John Simpson and the Farmers’ Union of 
his day did not know what they were about. They mean that 
Henry A. Wallace, of Iowa, has completely changed his spots 
since becoming Secretary of Agriculture. It was John Simp- 
son’s idea and the idea of Henry A. Wallace that the farmer’s 
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hope lay in the cost-of-production price for domestically con- 
sumed farm products. The officials of the Farmers’ Union 
of today, the attackers of this bill, say, “No; there is nothing 
to that old and cherished notion of the Farmers’ Union.” 
They are advising now that everybody get out of the way and 
let the gamblers in the market places handle farm crops as 
they please, and as they have been doing, and the farmer 
will be happy. The quoted thought above expressed to the 
effect that there is no need for any interference, but that the 
only thing the farmer needs is to let the market price for 
commodities seek its natural level as determined by consumer 
demands, is a complete flip-flop, a reversal of the history of 
the Farmers’ Union, and a betrayal of the great spirits who 
first directed them in the cost-of-production movement. It 
means that the Farmers’ Union has capitulated, but to what 
and to whom Iam unable to say. Why these modern officials 
take this position is something that somebody else will have 
to ascertain or explain, if they can. 

When this group of Farmers’ Union officials appeared on 
the battlefield here in Washington 4 months after the battle 
had begun, they made nine belated attacks on the bill and 
then left alternative proposals. In one attack the complaint 
was that the tenant farmer and the small farmer would 
likely be imposed upon and that he would not get the pro- 
tection that he should have. I showed in a recent speech 
that the small farmer would have his income doubled if this 
cost-of-production bill should be passed. That certainly 
would be twice as good as he has now. 

Another ground of attack by these modern officials is that 
they are fearful that the Secretary of Agriculture would 
have too much power. The authors of this bill do not feel 
that way. They feel that the farmer would be liberated from 
the arbitrary power of the Secretary of Agriculture, and that 
he could plant what he wants to grow. He would receive for 
the products which he does grow and which are consumed 
in the domestic market the cost of production. He would 
get the world market, which is as much as he gets now for all 
of his crops, for his surplus. Under the cost-of-production 
bill the Secretary is given duties to perform, not powers to 
assume. He is required to ascertain the cost of production 
according to a rule laid down by Congress. He is required 
to announce his findings. He is required to get the farmer 
the cost of production for his products. He is required to 
follow a rule to protect the American farmer from competing 
agricultural imports. In short, uncontrolled discretionary 
powers are taken from him, and he is given definite duties 
to perform to bring about agricultural prosperity. 

The third attack is that somebody in testifying for the 
cost-of-production bill referred to the fact that Mussolini 
called in the wheat growers of Italy and told them about 
how many bushels of wheat he wanted the farmers of that 
country to grow, and he told them that if they would grow 
that quantity of wheat he would fix a minimum price to 
farmers of Italy of $2.12 per bushel. 

The farmers of Italy raised that quantity of wheat, and 
Mussolini paid them $2.12 per bushel in American money, 
while our farmers were getting from 40 to 60 cents per bushel 
for their wheat. Now, because Mussolini did this these at- 
tackers say that the present bill is so fascistic as to give them 
the jitters because mention of the fact was made that Musso- 
lini caused the farmers of Italy to get so much for their 
wheat. In this connection it might be mentioned that France 
was doing practically the same thing. France was paying 
her farmers $2 per bushel for wheat this year, while our farm- 
ers were selling their wheat for what they could get—usually 
50 cents per bushel. 

Another attack made by the presently manned Farmers’ 
Union is that cost of production would make it possible to 
feed foreigners at less cost than we can feed our own people, 
and some of them take the jitters again, and frantically 
exclaim that they do not propose to vote for any measure 
that will feed at a lower cost the producers of competitive 
articles that come into competition with American farm pro- 
duction. This is not the argument of friends of the farmer. 
This old argument was borrowed from Andrew Mellon and 
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Senator Fess, of Ohio, when they were fighting the McNary- 
Haugen bill. John Simpson whipped these gentlemen into 
line, and the McNary-Haugen bill was passed, though vetoed. 

Another attack made on the bill is that the present 
Farmers’ Union officials are afraid that the farmers cannot 
readily sell the volume of their products needed for domestic 
consumption due to the fact that there is not sufficient pur- 
chasing power in the people to pay the cost-of-production 
price. These gentlemen overlook the fact that the main 
argument that supports the cost-of-production price is that 
it will increase the buying power of the farmer. If you 
increase his income, which you can do by giving him the 
cost of production for his domestically consumed part of 
his products, he will have the purchasing power to put all 
business in America in gear. The principle of national pros- 
perity, based upon agricultural prosperity, was understood 
by Governor Roosevelt in the campaign of 1932 in which he, 
in substance, said that the way to start the wheels of the 
mills and factories to turning and take the millions of idle 
men off the streets and put them to work in private industry 
was to give the farmer a price for his products above cost. 
But the attackers of this bill have the cart before the horse, 
and they want prosperity established before the farmer will 
be allowed to sell his crops. Their position, of course, is too 
asinine to even require comment. There is another attack 
made by the gentlemen above mentioned. They are much 
worried because they are afraid that under this bill, wrong 
grades and classifications will be made of farm products 
which will mean a lower price than the farmer ought to get. 
The formula for price-fixing in this bill is as old as business 
itself. Nobody ever thought it was hay wire, unconven- 
tional, or impractical until the present bunch of attackers 
came into Washington to kill the cost-of-production bill. 
The formula for determining the cost of production is the 
same formula that the manufacturer and the merchant and 
every other businessman in America uses. It is just being 
applied for the first time to farm business. 

These attackers come in now, and, in their wisdom, say 
“Tt can’t be done.” The most regrettable thing about these 
gentlemen is their statement that while it cannot be done, 
the idea is very near their hearts. That statement does not 
ring true. They make specious pretenses of their own sin- 
cerity. They protest too much. How these Farmers’ Union 
leaders can recognize the right of business and industry to 
receive the cost of production plus a profit and deny the 
same right to the farmers, whom they pretend to represent, 
is more than a reasonable and prudent man can understand. 

Another attack on the bill is that the bill applies only by 
its terms to those agricultural commodities entering inter- 
state commerce, and the attackers are afraid, so they say, 
that intrastate commerce will not be protected. These gentle- 
men have not kept up with the way business is done in this 
country. They are afraid, so they say, that there will be 
another secession in America among the 48 States of the 
Union if the farmer is given cost of production and this bill 
becomes a law. Anybody knows, and he does not have to be 
an official of the National Farmers’ Union to know it, that 
Congress has no jurisdiction to regulate intrastate commerce, 
and that it can only deal directly with interstate commerce, 
but he knows just as well that when interstate shipments of 
cotton, wheat, or anything else raised on the farm, will bring 
the cost of production, inevitably intrastate cotton or wheat 
or other farm products is going to feel the effect of the inter- 
state regulation, and intrastate prices will be raised to the 
same plane as interstate prices. 

The next attack is that it is going to require too many men, 
a big police force—so big that it will stagger the imagination. 
I should think that modesty would restrain these gentlemen 
just a little and that their fear need not completely unhorse 
them, for be it remembered—and I am sure that these gentle- 
men never thought of it at the time they made this attack— 
that the Department of Agriculture has now 88,800 employees 
engaged in the administration of the present Farm Act. 
They have about 87,000 too many. This bill is designed to get 
rid of them. Just as a matter of idle curiosity, I cannot help 
from wondering if too many jobs may not be lost to the 
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faithful 88,800 on the Secretary’s pay roll if this bill is enacted 
into law. Perhaps even some who signed the letter attacking 
the cost-of-production bill may be separated from the Sec- 
retary’s pay roll if the cost-of-production bill were to become 
the law. I cannot help but wonder who wrote the attack. 
I am sure in my own mind that Secretary Wallace did not 
write it, because Secretary Wallace testified that the cost-of- 
production bill was the only remedy offered to Congress that 
would give either parity or cost-of-production prices to the 
farmer. Such cost-of-production prices would only raise the 
cost of living to the American people by a billion dollars. He 
further testified that it would double the national income to 
farmers. He said that it would raise their income from 
$7,500,000,000 a year to $15,000,000,000 a year. The econo- 
mists all seem to be agreed that the farmer’s part of the 
national income multiplied by 7 plus will indicate approxi- 
mately the national income. 

If this is true, a $15,000,000,000 cash farm income would 
mean a national income of approximately eighty-five to one 
hundred billion dollars a year. Now, it is estimated that 
two-thirds of the people in the United States live in the 
cities, and one-third live in the country. If this one-third 
are farmers, they will have their incomes doubled each year 
under the cost-of-production bill. The city folks will re- 
ceive about twice as much increase in their incomes, because 
there are two of them to one person not living in a city. 
If the cost of living would be raised a billion dollars a year, 
as Secretary Wallace estimates, if the cost-of-production bill 
is put into effect, then the farming class of people will be 
required to pay one-third of that billion dollars increased 
cost of living, or $333,333,333.33, while the city dweller will 
have to stand two-thirds of that billion dollars, or $666,666,- 
666.66, for his part of it. The farmer ought to be glad to 
pay his one-third, or $333,333,333.33 increase in his cost of 
living out of the increase in his income of 87,500, 000,000. This 
is a good bargain. Our urban friends would not object 
to paying an increase of $666,666,666.66 in their cost of liv- 
ing out of an increase of fifteen to twenty billion dollars 
increase in their annual income. This is not only a good 
bargain for the farmer—it is a good bargain for our urban 
friends. It is a good bargain for labor. It is a good bar- 
gain for the whole Nation. 

Another attack is that the bill is poorly drafted and that 
it is full of loopholes. This is a shoddy argument. This is 
the argument that is always used by enemies of liberal legis- 
lation. However, I happen to have been on the committee 
that prepared the bill. We procured the services of the 
most expert draftsman of legislation in Washington. We had 
the counsel and advice of the best legal and practical minds, 
both in Congress and outside Congress. We had the benefit 
of the suggestions of the 20 members of the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee and of the 25 members of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. You may be sure that this bill was 
not drafted to suit the notions and fancies of the enemies of 
the American farmer or the enemies of the cost-of-produc- 
tion principles of legislation. 

Now, let us see the sudden and complete change of front. 
In 1928, before Mr. Wallace became Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace, he made a speech in Iowa, and I am quoting from 
that speech: 

It will be necessary to give farmers $6,000,000,000 more annually 
if the farm housewives are to have the modern conveniences in 
their homes, if the farm children are to have the same kind of 
an education as the children in the cities have. All this would 
mean an increase in price of farm products—of wheat, corn, hogs, 
oats, etc., of at least 60 to 70 percent. It would mean prices ap- 
proaching the standard as set by the cost-of-production committee 
of the Farmers’ Union. A fair share in the national income is 
just what the Farmers’ Union definition of cost of production 
means. You can say you are going to have a fair share in the 
national income or you can say you are going to have the Farmers’ 
Union definition of cost of production. 

I don't say the Farmers’ Union figures are exactly right, but I say 
the principle employed is absolutely right, and I would challenge 
any experiment station or United States Department of Agricul- 
ture or any other organization to prove that the principles back 
of the Farmers’ Union cost figures are unsound. 

You will note in Secretary Wallace’s speech he stated that 
it would require $6,000,000,000 annually to put the farmer 
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on about the same plane of living that other people enjoy. 
This bill brings the farmer's part of the national income up 
to approximately 815,000, 000, O00 a year. To accomplish that 
Secretary Wallace's proposed price schedule would demand 
60 percent increase in the price of cotton of 1928. In 1928 
cotton was worth 20 cents—60 percent of 20 cents is 12 
cents—and Wallace’s proposed price schedule to give the 
farmer his just part of the national income would require a 
price of 32 cents for lint cotton. 

Let us bear in mind that Henry A. Wallace, the speech- 
maker of 1928, and Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, is one 
and the same person. For this reason, we may assume that 
Secretary Wallace never wrote or inspired the attacks and 
criticisms of the cost-of-production bill offered by the officials 
of the Farmers’ Union. 

It is equally reasonable to assume that the Farmers’ Union 
membership of today are just as much in favor of the non- 
partisan, cost-of-production farm bill, H. R. 2371, and com- 
panion bill, S. 570, as the same Farmers’ Union members were 
under the leadership of John A. Simpson. The same Members 
of the United States Senate and House of Representatives 
that supported and voted for the principles of cost of pro- 
duction in 1933 and 1937 are supporting H. R. 2371 and S. 570 
today. The farmers of the United States have not changed 
their minds about being entitled to the cost of production. 
The Members of the Senate and House of Representatives 
that supported cost-of-production legislation in previous 
years have not changed their minds today. They are sup- 
porting cost-of-production legislation for the farmer and will 
vote for it if they get an opportunity to do so. The Farmers’ 
Union leaders are the only ones, it appears, who have changed 
their position. 

I cannot fully understand the attack or the things that 
motivate the attack upon the cost-of-production bill by the 
Farmers’ Union leaders. Probably the farmers of America 
understand this better than I do. I trust that the rank and 
file of the farmers in the United States will make it their 
business to ascertain just why this change of front on the 
part of their officials on the cost-of-production principles of 
legislation. There is plenty of time left for the individual 
membership of the Farmers’ Union to find out why their 
national officials have changed their attitude on the cost-of- 
production bill. 

The Agriculture Committee of the Senate unanimously 
reported the bill out of committee and recommended its 
passage by the Senate. The Agriculture Committee of the 
House has not reported the bill out. May I advise the indi- 
vidual farmer of America to write his Congressman and 
write Members of the Agriculture Committee of the House, 
and let them know whether or not he favors the cost-of- 
production bill as represented by H. R. 2371 and S. 570. 
Organize and hold meetings and demand of your national 
leaders that they support the kind of legislation that you 
are in favor of having the Congress pass. Find out why it 
is that cost-of-production principles, so popular with all 
farmers of the John Simpson type, has been condemned 
and branded as too unsound for the present officials of the 
Farmers’ Union. 

Most of our larger newspapers that are in the habit of 
condemning practically everything that the common people 
of the country want, criticize the cost-of-production bill 
and brand it as poppycock and balderdash and as a “cock- 
eyed” economic theory. The argument is that it is pure in- 
sanity to try to fix a standard cost of production on all 
farms because sometimes it rains and sometimes it is dry 
and sometimes the dust blows and sometimes the grass- 
hoppers come, and for that reason, there can be no such 
thing as an average cost of production. 

The farmer is used to this kind of logic and does not ex- 
pect anything better from such papers. I think I know that 
when the farmer contemplates growing crops, there is nothing 
quite so important as the price he expects to receive for his 
products. He is not going to get these prices if he has to 
depend upon the advice of such papers and upon the advice 
of the officers of the National Farmers’ Union as demon- 
strated in the recent flop of their attitude toward cost of 
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production for farm products. I should think it would be | Oil Control Plan for Anthracite Industry Recovery. 


much easier to determine the average cost of producing a 
pound of lint cotton than it is to determine the cost of carry- 
ing a ton of merchandise from New York City to Oklahoma 
City. The farmers know this is true. The boxcar that car- 
ries the merchandise has many lines to travel over en route 
between the two points. The coal or oil that is used for 
fuel costs more in some of the regions through which the 
boxcar passes on some routes than on others. Taxes are 
more in some States than in others through which the train 
Tuns. Yet are you going to say that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has not the power to make a rate that is 
fair to the railroads and fair to the communities through 
which that car of merchandise passes? So it is with the 
cost of production for farm products. The balderdash and 
poppycock of cost-of-production theory for farm products is 
the same balderdash and poppycock and is just as cockeyed, 
and no more so, than the cost-of-production theory for in- 
dustrial products. 

I will agree that if it were not for the tariff that discrimi- 
nates against the farmer and if it were possible to have a 
money system that would guarantee a dollar of stable value, 
that could not be manipulated to the prejudice of the farmer, 
we probably could get along without cost of production for 
farm products. These things have not been controlled for 
150 years. I am unwilling to have the farmer wait another 
indéfinite time for some relief. 


Old-Age Assistance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 14, 1939 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, yesterday I had extended into 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECoRD my remarks on an amendment to 
the Social Security Act, which would increase the amount of 
the Federal contribution for old-age assistance. This amend- 
ment, introduced by Senator CONNALLY, of Texas, was 
adopted by the Senate on July 12, 1939. 

It was my understanding that under provisions of the Con- 
nally amendment the Federal Government would contribute 
$2 for every $1 which a State raises up to a total Federal 
contribution of $15. Thus, if a State were to raise $7.50, the 
Federal Government would contribute $15, making a total 
pension of $22.50. 

However, it now appears that under this amendment the 
Federal Government will match the State $2 for $1 until a 
total amount of $15 is reached, after which the Federal Gov- 
ernment will match the States dollar for dollar. Under this 
arrangement a State raising $7.50 would receive $10 from the 
Federal Government in return for its first $5 and $2.50 for its 
additional $2.50, making a total pension a/together, including 
both State and Federal contributions, of $20, or $2.50 less than 
the figure I estimated yesterday. 

It should be said here that, regardless of ow we look at the 
figures, the old people of our poorer States are receiving but 
a mere pittance of what is actually needed to live with a 
reasonable degree of decency and comfort. As I remarked 
yesterday, it seems a shameful thing that those who have 
given their lives to industry and the upbuilding of this Nation 
should be left to spend their last days in a state of dire need 
and deprivation. 

While the Connally amendment does not go far enough in 
wiping out the injustices which exist between the aged of the 
poorer and richer States, it is a step in the right direction. It 
is at least an encouraging indication that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is now recognizing its responsibility to the welfare 
and security of the aged of the Nation. 
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HON. IVOR D. FENTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 14, 1939 


FEDERAL CONTROL OF PETROLEUM PRODUCTION IS URGED 
BY COMBUSTION ENGINEER IN THE ANTHRACITE TRI- 
DISTRICT NEWS, UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA 
PUBLICATION 


Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to insert in the Appendix of the REeEcorD an 
article that appeared in the Anthracite Tri-District News, 
official organ of districts 1, 7, and 9, United Mine Workers of 
America, by Henry de Soto, combustion engineer: 


(By Henry de Soto) 

The anthracite industry has been utterly neglected and aban- 
doned to an abject decadence. Among its most ruthless enemies 
are listed extraneous, heartless bankers, bounty-exacting absentee 
owners, the ne’er-do-well railroads, its powerless operating man- 
agements, and last, but not the least, its most effective competitor, 
the petroleum industry. 

We are well acquainted with the undeniable fact that fuel oil 
is replacing 10,000,000 tons of domestic size anthracite coal annu- 
ally in the Middle Atlantic States. In the year 1926-27 anthracite 
comprised 76 percent of the fuel used for domestic heating in 
Massachusetts, while by 1936-37 it dropped to 25 percent, Dur- 
ing the same period furnace and range oil consumption grew from 
4 percent of the total fuel used for heating in Massachusetts to 
48 percent. Oil has replaced anthracite at the rate of 2,000,000 
tons yearly. 

The growth of domestic heating oil has amounted to 160 percent 
from 1930 to 1938. The proportion of oil sold for heating to total 
sales of gas, oil, and fuel oil for other purposes has increased from 
11 percent in 1930 to 26 percent in 1938. These percentages are 
of more critical importance than at first glance estimated. 

However, it is a very well-known fact that the petroleum pro- 
ducers have been marketing this byproduct of their refineries at 
a less-than-cost price with the express purpose of inducing the coal 
consumers to shift to their less expensive fuel oil, yet, with the 
intention, after its need is definitely assured, to increase its value 
considerably. 

This practice is not only unethical in business methods; it is 
also a prearranged scheme to gain new markets through the 
medium of their surreptitious access into the confidence of a sin- 
cere population that have been presently led to believe that the 
existing fuel prices, which are incompatible to reason, will be main- 
tained indefinitely. 

Thus has been the manner through which the petroleum pro- 
ducers have supplanted anthracite fuel in New England and in the 
Middle Atlantic States with fuel oil. 

This exposition of an overlooked fact needs to be presented that 
it may be of common knowledge throughout the anthracite- 
producing fields and throughout the anthracite-consuming fields. 

As far north and west as British Columbia the same complaint 
has been uttered by coal producers and dealers. Their spokes- 
man, Mr. M. A. Macdonald, chairman of the British Columbia 
Fact-Finding Commission, expresses his views thus: “It has been 
the policy of the oil companies to make gasoline ‘pay the freight.’ 
Fuel oil is sold in British Columbia at uneconomic prices, and does 
not carry its own fair load of costs. These costs are unjustifiably 
shifted to gasoline. Consumers of gasoline have for many years 
been paying excessive prices for gasoline to enable oil companies 
to sell heavy fuel oil at a loss. Gasoline users have therefore 
been paying in effect a bonus to heavy fuel-oil users, not to 
benefit, but to impair the local coal industry.” 

The statement by Mr. Macdonald of the British Columbia Fact- 
Finding Commission is the same statement that coal producers 
and dealers in the eastern United States can readily make. It is an 
obvious fact, a corruption of business ethics contrary to sane 
reason and established methods. 

In a Federal-control plan of the petroleum industry rests the 
immediate recovery of the anthracite industry. 

This proposal is hereby addressed to the Pennsylvania Represent- 
atives in Congress, to the anthracite coal-producing companies, 
to the United Mine Workers of America, to the anthracite region 
chambers of commerce, and to the Honorable Arthur H. James, 
Governor of Pennsylvania, to concurrently request the President 
of the United States to embody a group of worthy and dependable 
men well acquainted with the petroleum industry with the pur- 
pose of formulating a Federal control plan of petroleum 
production. 

This control plan is deemed of utmost necessity, because, pri- 
marily, at the present rate of unregulated production and un- 
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checked consumption the domestic-oil reserves will be exhausted 
in 10 years approximately; secondarily, the petroleum industry, 
following its present trend of reckless production and cutthroat 
competition, is detrimentally squandering the short-lived domestic 
reserves of a very necessary product which is undeniably a very 
vital part of the growth of our country to its outstanding posi- 
tion among the world’s nations; tertiarily, the national-defense 
plan is unworkable without the assurance of present and future 
domestic supply of this important product so much necessary as 
steamships’ fuel, as Diesel engines’ fuel, as locomotives’ fuel, and 
as airplanes’ fuel. 

The Federal control plan of petroleum production should per- 
form the following duties: 

(a) Regulate the production of the oil fields throughout the 
Nation, with the purpose of avoiding unnecessary squandering of 
petroleum and its many derivatives. Mining quotas to be allocated 
to the different fields which contain companies organized efficiently 
enough to use farsight and prudence in their enterprises without 
the detrimental recourse to censurable squandering of the mined 
product with its resultant overproduction conducive to unfair 
competition and price cuts. 

If, to the attainment of the desired end, it might be 
for the Federal Government to provide a subsidy proportional to 
the required curtailment of production, such procedure should be 
recurred to. 

(b) Check consumption by all different users, industrial and 
domestic, with the purpose of encouraging economy through the 
medium of a general, national educational program. The “under- 
production price” marketing of domestic heating fuel oil as pres- 
ently done should be curtailed. 

(c) The Federal Government should proclaim the prohibition of 
the use of petroleum products for domestic heating and industrial 
power purposes throughout the immediate vicinity of the coal- 
producing fields and throughout the adjacent regions served by this 
commodity which possesses reserves that will survive for another 
4,000 years at the least. 

Through such proclamation, the present fuel oil, a byproduct of 
the necessary gasoline, should be purchased by the Federal Govern- 
ment at a fair cost-plus price and kept in reserve for future use 
through storage in convenient locations throughout the Nation. 
This stored oil will be of ready use for our oil-burning Navy, the 
Diesel-powered locomotives, and Diesel-powered auto trucks, which 
are extensively increasing in use. 

In intelligent apprehension, item (c) is a peremptory coefficient to 
the realization of the national-defense plan. 

(d) Should a compromise be ni in the formulation and 
acceptance by the oil producers of item (c), then the Federal Gov- 
ernment, to partly provide oil-fuel preservation for the national- 
defense plan and partly to allow the much harassed coal industry to 
gradually recover, should levy a 1-cent Federal tax upon every gallon 
of fuel oil sold for domestic heating and for industrial power 


yurposes. 

E It is worth while to here note that the Federal Government does 
not tax fuel oil for domestic heating, thus enabling the oll producers 
to more effectively compete with coal producers. i 

Evidences of the necessity of a Federal control plan for the 
petroleum industry are borne by the following f: : (1) that 
our national petroleum reserves are but 13,000,000 barrels; (2) 
that our yearly unregulated production and unchecked consump- 
tion average 1,180,000,000 barrels; (3) that at that rate, allowing 
for possible discoveries of new fields, the domestic oil reserves 
will be exhausted in 10 years, approximately; (4) that the limited 
oil reserves, accurately estimated, should be regulated intent at 
preservation as a national defense vital commodity and should 
not be permitted to be employed in unfair competition against 
fuel as coal which has reserves that will survive for 4,000 years as 
per actual consumption; (5) that the 100,000,000 barrels of fuel 
oil annually dumped unnecessarily in the competitive market 
against coal should be preserved by Federal régulation for future 
lean years of oil scarcity. 

It is well to point out the following: That the demand for fuel 
oil for use in Diesel engines has increased to the extent that, 
approximately, 2 years hence, it will be necessary to divert much 
of the refinery product that presently to supply the demand 
for the domestic heating market; that the number of trucks built 
with Diesel drives are increasing in such a number that another 
large demand for fuel oil will have to be satisfied; and most im- 
portant of all, that the present marine transportation depends to 
& 60-percent extent on fuel oil, which trend will increase in an 
immediate future to 100 percent; that the economy of Diesel 
engine drive is such that its use will continue even after the 
expected decline of production of petroleum. 

Therefore, the growth of demand for fuel oil and Diesel oil 
which has been relatively greater than the rate of increase of 
gasoline demand, will result, in the immediate future, in the 
substantial and unannounced increase of the price of fuel to 
an unpredictable new level, rendering it unattainable by the 
domestic-heating consumers. 

A technical summary of the progress made during the near 
past in the artificial production of oil will further reveal the 
need of Federal control. 

Two artificial-oil processes are in operation in Europe. These 
are the Bergius process for the hydrogenation and liquefaction 
of coal, and the Fischer-Tropsch process for the catalytic synthesis 
of hydrocarbons from water gas. 

Our Pittsburgh laboratory of the United States Bureau of Mines 
has produced artificial oil from coal using the Bergius process of 
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hydrogenation, and has informed the scientific world that from 
100 pounds of soft coal they have produced 10 gallons of oil which 
in turn have been refined to produce 8.3 gallons of gasoline. 
Yet, they inform, the production cost is too high for commercial 
production as the cost of the finished product will render it 
prohibitive, and that gasoline derived from the process will need 
to sell for approximately 50 cents a gallon. 


Production and Exports of Lard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 14, 1939 


LETTER FROM DR. WILHELM TANNENBERG 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, yesterday I took occasion 
to call the attention of the House to the corn-pork-lard 
crisis which confronts us, and just a moment ago I received 
a somewhat startling communication from a high German 
ofñcial in this country revealing that Germany is in the 
market for millions of pounds of American lard, that she is 
a potential buyer of approximately 250,000,000 pounds of 
lard annually, and that this German official is at the 
moment empowered by his country to enter into negotiations 
for the purchase of this pork product. Yet circumstances 
are such that the American farmer loses this market. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, obtained for me by my 
colleague from Michigan [Mr. MICHENER], I desire to submit 
for the further consideration of Members of the House repre- 
senting not only corn-hog States but also the cotton States— 
because they likewise have a vital interest in this serious 
situation—a communication I have just received from Dr. 
Wilhelm Tannenberg, first secretary of the German Embassy. 

I am reliably informed that during the last quarter cen- 
tury we have exported as high as 214,000,000 pounds of lard 
to Germany in one year. In 1938 our exports reached an 
all-time low to that country of only 1,380,000 pounds. 

As we Members from the corn-hog-cotton States prepare 
for a meeting to be held in connection with the great corn 
and lard surpluses tomorrow, we should give serious con- 
sideration to the circumstances which have cut off the 
American farmers’ flow of export lard to this particular 
country, which once ranked among our best foreign markets. 

I am informed that in the years 1910 to 1914 an average 
of 51 percent of all American lard production was exported, 
and that Germany took 31.3 percent of those exports. In 
the years 1925 to 1929 our lard exports were about 45 percent 
of our production and again Germany took more than a 
quarter of our exported lard—averaging about 26.6 percent. 

Germany was our second best lard customer in 1929 when 
we exported from American farms into German trade chan- 
nels 214,933,000 pounds of lard in a year when our produc- 
tion totaled 1,763,143,000 pounds. 

In 1934—although we had a production of 1,340,796,000 
pounds of lard in this country, Germany ceased being such 
a good customer and took only 26,608,000 pounds and her lard 
purchases continued to decline until last year—1938 she took 
only 1,380,000 pounds, or less than 1 percent of our total 
lard exports. 

The American farmer is entitled to know the reason for 
the loss of this export market. He is also entitled to have 
Congress and other officials here at Washington give more 
serious attention to the facts which reveal that one of our 
lard customers once took over 31 percent of our lard exports 
and now, still in need of millions of pounds of American 
lard, purchases less than 1 percent of our export last year. 

I have previously stated this is of interest to the cotton 
farmer. I am authoritatively advised that even at this mo- 
ment the German spindles which were built and constructed to 
spin American staple cotton are being changed so as to spin 
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Brazilian cotton. There is no great secret about this. Must 
the German people change their diet and, after using hog 
lard as a cooking fat for almost a century, will they now turn 
from lard from American farms to vegetable and jungle oils, 
to say nothing of the animal and fish oils which will pour 
into that country from other nations? 

In view of an already diminished export cotton market 
and a crisis in the corn-hog-lard situation in this country we 
find the German people at this time wearing clothes made 
of synthetic fiber instead of American cotton they have 
purchased for more than a century, and they are now send- 
ing whaling expeditions to the South Pole for whale oil 
instead of depending upon the historical American lard 
market for their fats. It is high time, Mr. Speaker, that 
we recapture some of the agricultural exports markets which 
have heretofore so benefically served the American farmer. 
There is no question about the German people being ready 
to again consume our agricultural products. 

We have Government estimates of 4,793,000 head more 
of hogs on farms January 1, 1939, than there were the year 
previous, and estimates that there were 8,246,000 head of 
sows bred for spring farrowing as compared with 6,815,000 
head last year. Assuming that the size of the litters will 
be the same we would have some 52,557,000 head of pigs 
as compared to 43,437,000 a year ago. Accordingly, we can 
assume a material increase in the production of hogs and 
lard in 1939 over that of 1938 of 1,076,152,000 pounds. 

Hogs are rapidly increasing on farms. Germany wants 
lard and pork products generally; Germany is trying to get 
the poundage from America. It is now time to remove the 
anchor from around the market’s neck so that lard can 
move into consumption and hogs can be sold at a price level 
which will permit the farmer to carry on his business. Con- 
gress is in session, Mr. Speaker, and we can well afford to 
remain here until some kind of a plan is worked out that 
will permit goods to be traded in between countries and 
people be fed. 

Mr. Speaker, under permission granted, I submit for the 
Record the letter addressed to me today by Dr. Wilhelm 
Tannenberg: 


DEUTSCHE BOTSCHAFT, 
Washington, D. C., den 14, Juli 1939. 

MY DEAR CONGRESSMAN CRAWFORD: I just saw your splendid state- 
ment in yesterday's CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on the hog and lard 
situation confronting you here in this country, and I desire to say 
that we have historically used American hog lard, and even at this 
moment are in the market for your lard, your cottonseed oil, and 
other agricultural products. _ 

It is needless to advise you that we can and will pay in the same 
manner and kind in which we have always paid, in the same kind 
of noncompetitive industrial goods for which there has always been 
a ready and useful market in your country, as there has always been 
a similar market in our country for your agricultural products. 

When I was in Germany last fall, I had occasion to discuss with 
our competent departments the question of American lard, and 
was Officially advised that there exists an unlimited market for 
this product and that we could at this moment take at least an 
annual supply of 250,000,000 pounds of American lard. The 
Embassy has now authority to enter into negotiations with 
American suppliers for this quantity. 

It is an unfortunate fact that Germany no longer receives the 
same tariff treatment extended to other nations, but despite this 
handicap we continued to buy of your goods for more than 400,- 
000,000 reichsmarks last year. It was not until after additional, 
countervailing duties were im upon all dutiable German 
goods that the trade with the United States fell to the lowest 
levels in decades.. 

An American exporter recently sent me the February 23 issue of 
a trade journal entitled, “Grain and Livestock Herald,” which 
on its editorial page contains an article on Germany and the 
American Hog Market. This article, to my mind, describes the 
true status of this country’s relations with Germany so far as the 
possibility of marketing American agricultural products in Ger- 
many is concerned. May I take the opportunity of enclosing this 
copy of the journal in question and also a market letter issued by 
the Chicago firm of Pickell-Daniel on February 17, 1939, which 
likewise exhibits very interesting statistical data on Germany and 
the Export Lard Trade of the United States. I should appreciate 
it if you would kindly return these two enclosures to me at your 
convenience. 

I am, my dear Congressman CRAWFORD, 

Very respectfully yours, 
WILHELM TANNENBERG, 
First Secretary of Embassy. 
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National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. HOUSTON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 14, 1939 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, it is my desire to bring to 
the attention of the House of Representatives before the 
closing of this first session of the Seventy-sixth Congress the 
remarkable work that is being done by the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics and to pay tribute to the per- 
sonnel of the committee, who are devoting and dedicating 
their services to the best interest of their country and per- 
forming this service without ostentation or public display. 
Like true soldiers they are working with all the spirit which 
men of profound sincerity can summon, and their achieve- 
ments in scientific research and technical investigations 
speak for themselves. 

My work on the Committee on Appropriations has brought 
me in contact with Dr. Vannevar Bush, vice chairman; Dr. 
George W. Lewis, director of aeronautical research; Mr. John 
F. Victory, secretary; and Mr. Edward H. Chamberlain, as- 
sistant secretary; and as long as the committee has men of 
their ability and devotion to duty, the United States Govern- 
ment need not fear the future insofar as aircraft develop- 
ment is concerned if the Congress will only give them the 
necessary funds for research work. I am confident the suc- 
ceeding Congresses will meet their responsibilities without 
equivocation. 

It has been my privilege to visit on several occasions the 
Langley Memorial Aeronautical Laboratory at Langley Field, 
Va., and I was particularly impressed with the work that is 
being done at that laboratory in aeronautical research, air- 
craft structural research, and other technical service; and to 
learn that most of the youthful personnel there are men se- 
lected entirely from civil-service lists resulting from examina- 
tions for the different grades in aeronautical engineering and 
other required branches of engineering. They are the cream of 
the students from our greatest universities and technical 
schools; a loyal, efficient, and zealous group of young engi- 
neers performing a great service to their country and inspired 
by the character and ability of the men conducting the busi- 
ness of the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 
The facilities at Langley Field should be supplemented by 
similar or improved facilities, one on the west coast and one 
in the interior; all working in harmony with the Army, the 
Navy, and the Civil Aeronautics Authority, and with private 
aircraft builders. 

A statement by Dr. Bush before the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations, when the appropriation of 
funds for the fiscal year 1940 for the N. A. C. A. was under 
consideration, contained much interesting and valuable in- 
formation, and under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp I quote the statement: 

In the early history of aviation, airplanes were very simple struc- 
tures which were considered satisfactory if they could rise from the 
ground. With the outbreak of the World War the airplane became 
a military weapon and was later adapted to purposes of transpor- 
tation and commerce. The in denrands of military and 
commercial aviation for large high-speed and long-range types and 
the rapidly altering technique of aerial combat have created a 
multiplicity of problems which can be solved only by continuous 


and well-planned research, It is the duty of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics to meet these research demands. 


Aeronautical research can be classified in two broad and over- 
lapping divisions. There is applied research, in which problems are 
attacked with a view to immediate and practical solution and long- 
range fundamental research, in which a general aeronautical prob- 
lem is thoroughly investigated with a view to obtaining a theoret- 
ical and practical basis for the solution of both future and imme- 
diate problems. 

It is a matter of considerable importance that the committee, 
because of research and test work requiring immediate attention, 
has found it necessary to suspend for the present important long- 
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range fundamental research projects. This is a serious matter, 
since it is these long-range fundamental researches which lead 
to important new developments such as are necessary for the United 
States to maintain its leading place in military and civil aero- 
nautics. 

Aeronautical research, to be successful, requires a wide variety of 
special research equipment. Wind tunnels, for example, are de- 
signed to meet the needs of definite types of research investiga- 
tions. It is feasible to make some aerodynamic investigations in 
small wind tunnels with cheap models. In other cases large- or 
full-scale models are required to give practical data. There are 
also special investigations requiring wind tunnels for producing 
vertical gusts and free-flight investigations demanding a wind tun- 
nel which can itself be inclined at various angles. 

It is necessary for the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics to design and construct new equipment to supplement 
and to replace or modernize existing research equipment in order 
to meet the needs of both military and commercial aviation in 
the rapidly advancing science of aeronautics. 

The crisis in Europe in the fall of 1938 brought forcibly to world- 
wide attention the overshadowing influence of air power in inter- 
national affairs. The realization by the public that aircraft had 
been built in great numbers and developed to a point where they 
were capable of operating at high speeds over long distances with 
large bombing loads thrust upon the world a new concept of national 
defense. The imminent prospect of noncombatants being subject 
to indiscriminate attack by aircraft stirred the imagination and 
fears of all people. The sudden and rather general appreciation of 
the potentialities of modern air power is a highly significant event 
which has changed the whole concept of adequate national defense. 

The history of 1938 bears witness as to how one nation in the 
space of a few years, by concentrating its scientific and industrial 
resources largely on the development of air power, could gain, for 
the time being, a dominating position. The continued effectiveness 
of an air arm, however large, is dependent upon constant 
in the new engineering science of aeronautics. The efficiency of an 
air force is approximately in direct proportion to the emphasis that 
is placed upon scientific research in aeronautics, combined, of 
course, with engineering development, production, and training. 

What has happened during the past few years that has 
greatly increased the relative importance of air power in the 
national-defense programs of nations? Of first importance are 
the contributions of research laboratories which have so greatly 
extended the speed, range, and carrying capacity of aircraft. 
Methods of construction also have been improved. These have 
included a trend toward designs of aircraft that would make pos- 
sible the duplicating of many of the parts by the use of ma- 
chinery, and thus has an approach to mass production been 
made. Although the designs of military aircraft of the different 
categories and the manufacturing methods employed in the 
United States have not differed widely from those in Europe, 
nevertheless, in Europe the larger quantities manufactured have 
led to greater progress toward mass-production methods. 

Once a nation has embarked upon a program intended to de- 
velop its air strength to maximum effectiveness, the provision of 
adequate laboratory research facilities and the training of skilled 
research personnel become of fundamental importance. The 
major European powers at the present time are engaged on rela- 
tively large aircraft building programs which are being prosecuted 
under feverish pressure. Mere numbers of aircraft, however, are 
not in themselves sufficient for an adequate modern air force. 
Superiority in the air depends, as it did during the Great War, 
more upon the „ maneuverability, reliability, and rugged- 
ness of aircraft, than it does upon mere numbers. It is of just 
as great importance as it ever was that the aircraft be of the 
most efficient design. The advances in aeronautical science are 
so rapid that some types of military aircraft may be obsolete 
within 2 years. It is therefore not only good policy from financial 
considerations but also vital from the standpoint of national de- 
fense that American aircraft have superior performance or a 
performance at least equal to that of a potential enemy. This 
principle necessitates serious consideration of American aero- 
nautical research and experimental facilities. 

The President and the Congress of the United States have 
wisely supported what has heretofore been considered a liberal 
program of scientific research in aeronautics. This program for 
years was in advance of that of other nations, and the result was 
that American aircraft—civil and military—have for years had 
superior performance, efficiency, and safety. In the commercial 
field, where direct evidence is available, this is proved by the 
large number of American-built commercial airplanes used by 
foreign air lines. 

Looking to the future, the progressive nations are making sacri- 
fices and expending their national energies and resources for the 
2 of expanding their military air forces and advancing their 

commerce. 


You will find in the hearings on the independent offices ap- 
propriation bill for 1940 other statements of equal interest 
and of a technical nature given by Dr. Bush, Dr. Lewis, Mr. 
Victory, and Mr. Chamberlin, and the Committee on Appro- 
priations and the Members of the House owe a debt of 
gratitude to these brilliant leaders in aeronautical research 
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who know their business and can state it in terms the non- 
professional can understand. I commend them to you as 
experts in their line and gentlemen all. 


Arkansas State Sunday, Washington Memorial 
Church, Valley Forge, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 14, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. E. C. GATHINGS, OF ARKANSAS 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, at the Washington Me- 
morial Church at Valley Forge, Pa., each State has her own 
Sunday, and recently I was proud to be in attendance at 
the Arkansas State Sunday at this church, which service was 
sponsored by the Arkansas State Society of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution. 

At this time I respectfully ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp the text of a short 
address which I made at this meeting. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Friends of the Arkansas State Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, distinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen, 
I am indeed proud to participate on the occasion of the sixteenth 
annual State Sunday under the auspices of the D. A. R. of Arkansas. 

I feel honored in being asked to take part in the exercises today 
and I assure you it is a pleasure for me to do my bit, because I 
have a very high regard for anything and everybody connected 
with this organization. 

I, therefore, count this meeting as one of the events in my 
life to be remembered. There comes to all of us ing 
moments when the skies seem to dip down and embrace our 
lives, when the soul is swept by a wave of enthusiasm and melts 
into a great current of intense thought and feeling. This is such 
a moment for me. 

We admire the members of the D. A. R. for the things that you 
have done. We admire you for what you are at the present time 
and for your future plans and hopes. 

If I were called upon to summarize briefly the past years of your 
activities, I think I would tell the story that is told of Mark 
Twain’s first visit to the Atlantic coast. As he stood looking out 
upon miles upon miles of water before him his host asked, “What 
do you think of our ocean, Mr. Clemens?” To which Mr. Clemens 
replied, “It seems to be a huge success.” 

On the outset I would not be a true citizen of Arkansas if I did 
not bring to those individuals in this audience who have not had 
the opportunity to become familiarly acquainted with our great 
Commonwealth some word concerning that State. 

Arkansas has had a romantic past. When Hernando De Soto 
reached the banks of the Mississippi in 1541, after a long and 
desperate struggle through the jungles of the South, he entered the 
region now known as Arkansas, thus becoming its discoverer. He 
found the country well populated with natives of a fine type—tall, 
strong, and brave. The Spaniards did not remain to settle in this 
land, but after the death of their leader made their way to the Gulf. 

In 1682 they were followed by the famous French explorer, the 
Sieur de La Salle, who reached the Arkansas country in the month of 
March of that year. He there planted a post, on which he hung the 
arms of France, as notice that the Mississippi Valley was claimed by 
that country. The first actual settlement within the present limits 
of the State of Arkansas was made in 1686 by Henri de Tonti, at 
Arkansas Post, which afterward became the residence of the French 
and Spanish Governors in succession as the country changed hands. 
This post was the headquarters for missionaries in early days, and 
became an important trading station during the first period of 
American occupation. 

Of the name of Arkansas it may be said at once that the idea 
that it was produced from the word Kansas“ by the addition of 
the French prefix “arc,” a bow, is only another of those foolish 
attempts to explain a name by its sound. That this theory is 
utterly without foundation is proved by the form in which it ap- 
pears in the original French and Spanish documents—(Oc-con-sah). 
The best authorities agree that the meaning of the word is un- 
known but that it is undoubtedly of Indian origin, probably the 
mame of a tribe or village, and was pronounced originally as 
Oc-con-sah. The name was first applied by white men to the 
principal river, which bisects the State diagonally, from northwest 
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to southeast. Marquette and other French explorers, as well as the 
Spanish, use the spelling “Alkansas” or “Akansaes.” Much argu- 
ment has taken place as to whether the name should be pro- 
nounced Ar-kan-saw or Ar-kan-sas. The original spelling, Oc-con- 
sah, certainly favors the first, though no doubt the French, who 
first adopted it from the Indian, gave the last syllable the sound of 
“sah” rather than “saw.” At any rate Ar-kan-saw has been 
adopted by the State legislature as the legal pronunciation. 

It is probably owing to the fact that Arkansas, as a trading post, 
retained its wild frontier ways, including the custom of duelling, 
longer than some of the other States, that it was given the nick- 
name of the “Toothpick State,” in reference to the famous bowie 
knife, invented by Col. Jim Bowie, who fell in the Texan War. 

But Arkansas’ claim to greatness does not lie inclusively in the 
history of her past. 
fifth in rank in population, and the twenty-sixth in point of size, 
currently commands the admiration of the entire Nation, 

“Arkansas,” says Bruce Barton, “is where the Southland meets 
the great Southwest.” Geographically, the State lies directly south 
of Missouri, west of Tennessee and Mississippi, north of Louisiana, 
and east of Texas and Oklahoma, Its area, 53,335 square miles, 
is as large as that of Pennsylvania and New Jersey combined. 

The highlands of the State lie to the north. East and south of 
the highlands is the Gulf Coastal Plain area, comprising 27,620 
square miles and consisting of some of the most fertile and pro- 
ductive land in the Nation. Rich in agricultural and forest prod- 
ucts, and oil and gas, Arkansas invites both agriculturist and 
industrialist. 

Arkansas has the climate of the balmy South tempered by the 
invigorating atmosphere of the highland country. Extremes of 
either heat or cold are seldom experienced. Winters are com- 
paratively short and mild. Snow, ice, and freezes of consequence 
rarely occur except in the extreme upper part of the Arkansas 
Valley and in the northwest part of the Ozark area. The summers 
are modified by the mountain ranges, streams, forests, and refesh- 
ing south winds blowing off the Gulf. 

Arkansas’ 1930 census reported a population of 1,854,482 with 
74.1 percent white and 25.8 percent Negro. Of the white popula- 
tion 99.3 percent are native-born Americans and 73.2 percent 
native-born Arkansans. 

Arkansas cities and towns are clean, well managed, and afford 
up-to-date civic, social, and educational advantages. Public schools, 
city and rural, are accredited and on a par with those of other 
States. In the higher education group are the University of 
Arkansas, five State-supported colleges, seven church-supported 
colleges and accredited junior colleges. Public elementary and 
secondary school enrollment approximates 82 percent of the total 
population of the State between the ages of 5 and 17 years. 

Thus Arkansas answers the labor and social questions. A low 
density of population, no overcrowded communities, and adequate 
civic, social, and educational advantages. 

Can anyone therefore blame us Arkansans from exclaiming, “God 
bless Arkansas!” We would not part with one atom of her soil or 
one line of her history. Would that with the discriptive power and 
vivid imagery of Byron I might portray the lives and actions of her 
heroes and statesmen. Would that I were gifted with the sublime 
and soaring melody of Milton that I might charm the world with 
the song of her glory. But even then I should be unable to repro- 
duce the verdure of her fields, the grandeur of her hills, the bright- 
ness of her skies, and the patriotism of her people. 

One factor that has exerted a great and all-influential force in 
the creation and maintenance of that patriotism is the organiza- 
ticn under whose auspices we are here assembled—the Arkansas 
State Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution. 

In 1890 a number of American women, believing that to be the 
descendent of a Revolutionary soldier was an honor worth per- 
petuating, organized the Daughters of the American Revolution. 
That it struck a responsive chord in the hearts of many American 
women is seen in the fact that the present membership of the 
society numbers almost 150,000 patriotic daughters. 

The first president-general of the order was Mrs. Benjamin Har- 
rison, whose husband was President of the United States at the 
time the national society was organized. 

The first chapter in Arkansas was organized at Little Rock in 
December 1893 by Mrs. Clifton R. Breckenridge, with 12 charter 
members. Mrs. W. A. Cantrell was the first State regent. The first 
State conference was held at the Hotel Marion in Little Rock on 
February 22, 1909, called by Mrs. John McClure, then State regent. 
At that time there were but four chapters in the State. The work 
of the State conference stimulated an interest in the order and 
during the next year eight new chapters were organized. 

Since then the growth of the order in the State has been satis- 
factory to the members, and all the chapters have contributed 
liberally in aiding in the establishment of public libraries, the 
collection and preservation of historic relics, documents, etc. Fur- 
thermore, every individual daughter has worked with diligence to 


secure for her State and Nation that ideal condition of affairs. 


wherein the ideals upon which this country was founded shall 
again be the goal of every citizen. 


This important Commonwealth, the twenty- ' 
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The importance of this latter activity cannot be too highly em- 
phasized, especially when we take cognizance of a trend that has 
had the tendency to become prevalent during the past two decades, 
particularly since the World War. I refer to the miscellaneous 
efforts to belittle our national traditions and heroes. Many books 
have been written in which national characters have been held 
up to ridicule. It has too often become the “smart” thing among 
so-called intelligent people to scoff at patriotism and to assume 
a cynical attitude toward our national traditions and institutions. 
Even in some of our schools patriotism is regarded lightly. These 
facts warrant our attention and challenge our devotion to our 
country. 

You and I, alike descendants of men who fought for freedom 
in the stirring days of the American Revolution, believe in the 
United States of America, the country that was born of their 
efforts and of their sacrifices, conceived in liberty, and dedicated 
to humanity and justice. 

For my part I subscribe most heartily to that stirring toast 
attributed to Commodore Stephen Decatur: “Our country! May 
she always be right! But our country, right or wrong!” I am 
aware that this sentiment has been criticized in recent years. I 
am aware that there are those who say conscientiously that we 
should never be parties to the support of that which is wrong, but 
I am equally aware of that inherent quality of human nature 
that binds people together in support of those they love. If a 
member cf a family gets into trouble, even though it may be 
entirely his own fault and the result of actual wrongdoing, it is 
the first instinct of those closest to him—the members of his own 
family—to rally to his aid, and to see him through, at least to 
the extent of securing justice for him. If that is true of the 
human family, and I am sure you will agree with me that it is, 
it is equally true of the larger family—the Nation. 

The memories of the glorious past, the achievements of our 
splendid statesmen, the heroism of our great military will always 
be preserved within our hearts. Our presence at this patriotic 
shrine is evidence of that fact. Our task, however, like theirs, is 
to overcome the difficulties of our day, to make sure that we 
bequeath to our posterity the liberties their efforts gave to us. 

We must have the heart to meet present emergencies or such 
celebrations as this are worse than useless. We must realize that 
the principles of human liberty are not safe until we inscribe 
them in letters of living light in the hearts and in the minds of 
our people. We must inspire the downtrodden and oppressed of 
other governments with a love for our own sacred traditions and 
institutions. We must retain by our own perseverance the insti- 
tutions of government which are the natural inherent preroga- 
tives of mankind everywhere. We must make democracy secure 
for our own posterity by our loyalty to its principles. 

We, therefore, have a duty to perform, a responsibility to carry 
forward, an ideal to perpetuate. The challenge of the so-called 
new modern totalitarian state, which holds that religion and gov- 
ernment cannot continue in accord, must be exposed by those who 
believe in the liberties for which our Nation was established. All 
these heresies against democracy spring from the same source. 
They are the offspring of communism or fascism—of the despot 
and the dictator. They are fostered through the enforced igno- 
rance of suppression of a subjected people. Democracy must tri- 
umph and with it religion, and men must be free. 

Our forefathers built into the fiber of our national life a funda- 
mental concept which every true patriot should cherish. It is the 
ideal of democracy. Here we have preserved the human rights 
of economic opportunity, social equality, religious liberty, freedom 
of speech, press, and petition. Military regimentation, dictatorship, 
and suppression of public will are foreign to us. A matchless 
record, one no dictatorship can equal—one that speaks well for 
a government of, for, and by the people. Let us all, therefore, 
pledge ourselves to the patriotic defense of democratic processes, 
methods, and expressions of citizenship under any and all con- 
ditions, : 

I am certain that we can depend upon the Arkansas State 
Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution for its 
undiminished and unswerving support in this patriotic activity. 
Its chapters, among the many hundreds in this country, are, in 
reality, glowing hearthstones of patriotism. It is by labors and 
by sacrifices such as have been made by the Arkansas D. A. R. that 
careful, affectionate, and accurate records have been and are 
being made of men and women, of happenings, of events, of 
undertakings, of movements, of opinion, and of action that are 
worth remembering. Your society and other societies like- 
minded bring these records together and make of them a hearth- 
stone on which the fire of patriotism continues to burn with the 
bright flame of 100 percent Americanism! 

And in years to come, when the history of this age is written 
by the impartial thinker, who at that distance of time may be 
able to gain a right perspective and may then be able to say 
which were the most striking features in our national develop- 
ment, it may well turn out that he will point to the birth of 
our new interest in that supreme patriotism which was born in 
the hearts of those heroes who suffered at Valley Forge, and 
which bas been kept alive and glowing by the valiant efforts of 
their daughters, as being among the events of first importance. 
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i TE i Point of ori a odity—Continued. 
Meat Imports in One Week—Foreigners Not Only nt of origin and commodity—Continu 


Competing With Our Farmers But Also With Our 
Cooks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VINCENT F. HARRINGTON 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
t Friday, July 14, 1939 


LETTER FROM CARL H. WILKEN LISTING IMPORTS OF MEATS 
AT THE PORT OF NEW YORK 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks I include herein a letter from Mr. Carl H. 
Wilken, of Sioux City, Iowa, secretary of the Raw Materials 
National Council, listing shipments of foreign-produced 
meats admitted to the port of New York for the period of 
1 week. It will be noted from a perusal of the imports listed 
here that this meat is not only produced abroad but much of 
it comes in already cooked. Therefore the conclusion is evi- 
dent that these imports constitute unfair competition not 
only for our farmers but also the culinary profession of the 


United States. 
Stovx Crry, Iowa, March 29, 1939. 
Hon. Vincent F. HARRINGTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: During the past 6 years there has been a 
wave of propaganda in the United States as to the value of 
foreign trade. Farmers have been led to believe that they were 
to be greatly benefited but the proof is in the pudding. Facts 
are facts, and I submit the following table showing imports at 
one seaport, New York, for the week ending March 10: 


Point of origin and commodity: 


Argentina: Amount, pounds 
Canned ebe... a a 170, 737 
Roast: heel in: tins-2s- a2 eae 28, 026 

Brazil: Canned corn beef 270, 000 

Canada: 

Fresh chilled pork cuts 3,985 
en eona mmeminnee —— 4,890 
Fresh frozen beef livers.............-........ -> 607 
Fresh frozen beef cuts — 7.624 
% O neces neem nse è 677 
aee DG n a E A O na canto ia —— 3.224 

Denmark: Cooked ham in tins—— — 25,817 

England: Meat paste in jars..-.-..---.-..--.-.... a 

Estonia: 

Cooker) t x 91, 155 
IJ era i, 82 
Cooked pienics in tin. 13, 630 
Cooked pork loins in tins— 504 
Tinned cooked pork butts — oo coe sae 402 
France: Liver paste in tins—— i 423 
Germany: 
Cooked ham in tins. 
Smoked hams 
Smoked sausage 
Holland: 


Cooked ham in tins 
Cooked pork loins in tins 
Smoked hams 


Tinned cooked shoulders. 24, 685 

Cooked picnics in tins 13, 362 

Cooked pork auia Doakan BSA a Rea 7,914 
= Tinned Nn We to Anai a a O S Fe 

Cooked. ham in bhie pna nE 62, 907 

Cooked picnics in tins 26, 204 

Cooked. pork Joins. ⁰ʒ 5, 760 
Trish Free State: 

Smoked ‘beeen ²o˙· w 8 3. 169 

J. T Se es 1. 230 

Italy: Smoked sausage neeem e ran S 37, 332 
Lithuania: 

Cooked-ham m ——. .... 24, 425 

Cooked. ‘picnics m m 2 6, 187 
Paraguay: Beef extract in tins „ 
Poland: 

Sone denn. — !.! ET 

eon . n a OO, 

S TTT 


LXXXIV—App——205 


mtinued. Amount, pounds 
Cooked pork butts in tins 4,392 
Cooked shoulders in tins - 3, 989 


Cooked picnics in tins....--.....----.---. ~ 5,859 

Cooked pork loins in tins_...--._--------_ - 2,952 
Rumania: 

Cooked hams in tins - 46,156 

Cooked picnics in tins......... 3 10 
Switzerland: 

Granulated bouillon ean 227 

Sühne eee. 14, 903 

c a a ease eee teen 3, 462 


This record is from the National Provisioner, the magazine of the 
meat-packing and allied industries. And the farmers are told of the 
surplus while their markets are thrown open to all nations so that 
we iam have prosperity. It's a great game of raiding the American 
market. 

Yours sincerely, 
Cart H. WILKEN, 


Secretary, Raw Materials National Council. 


The $4,000,000,000 Lending Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. ALBERT E. AUSTIN 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1939 


WEEKLY COLUMN FROM FAIRFIELD COUNTY, CONN, 
NEWSPAPERS 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include herein the following weekly 
column written by me and published in Fairfield County, 
Conn., newspapers, under date of June 29, 1939: ° 


From where I sit in Congress and attempt to give you the high- 
lights of legislation, the most important happening of the week did 
not occur in Congress at all. From the stunning effect on many 
Members of Congress it certainly did concern itself with this body. 
Reference is made to the epoch-making letter sent to Senator 
Byrnes by the President of the United States in which letter was 
proposed what is now known as the $4,000,000,000 lending plan. 
Under formerly prevailing conditions such a bombshell would have 
thrown confusion into the minds of your Representatives, but so 
accustomed have they now become to such emanations from the 
source of all wildcat expenditures that it was received more in an 
attitude of resignation. 

During the 8 years of the present administration money has been 
lavishly bestowed upon tes, counties, and municipalities 
throughout the United States. In other instances projects have 
been financed in part by the Government. Now a departure ap- 
pears which is technically called a self-liquidating program. In 
honeyed words it is explained that as expense will ensue to the 
Government (which, of course, means the taxpayers ultimately), 
but that the huge sum entailed will be given to those who can use 
it and then paid back with interest within a certain period of 
years. It has apparently occurred to someone that there is still 
money in the pockets of the private individual, which money has 
not been touched by the extensive system of taxation now existent 
and which must be reached by the Federal Government. 

Consequently an attractive-looking bond is to be offered to the 
private investor, who, according to well-informed sources, has still 
been trying to save at least some of his capital from the searching 
eyes of the tax expert. A low rate of interest is intriguing. A pe- 
culiar twist of the “self-liquidating plan” is the idea that as repay- 
ments come in these amounts again will be loaned, and the vicious 
circle continued. If anyone has one of my recent articles in mind, 
wherein the public debt was discussed, he naturally wonders how 
four billions can be added to our present indebtedness without 
passing the legal limit of the public debt. The attempt is made 
skillfully to evade this issue by considering this loan as no part 
of the public debt for which the Government is responsible. Why 
it does not hold its place on the books as a contingent liability 
remains to be explained. 

SUGAR-COATED PILLS 


Let us imagine that your town desires to extend its nrunicipal 
plants, such as sewers, hospitals, public buildings, and so on. Let 
us also suppose that your town has a bonded liability beyond 
which it cannot go without legislative approval on the part of 
your general assembly. Let us assume also that for reasons mani- 
fold your citizens are already taxed to the limit of their ability 
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to pay to support your town. In some wildly enthusiastic public 
meeting a majority of your fellow citizens vote a project easily taken 
care of because the Federal Government will finance it as a loan at 
low interest. 

Don't you think that some morning its most ardent advocates 
will awaken to the knowledge that what appeared free must be paid 
for, and that a high tax has become higher and that participation 
in foolish finance has proven a costly venture? Assessments laid 
upon property owners may be defaulted, and in the end the 
municipality will pay, and pay good and plenty. Sugar-coated pills 
are sweet to the taste until the coating melts away. 

Many of the Congressmen with whom I talked felt that some of 
this program might pass the Congress. All were unanimous in 
believing that the section which had to do with the lending of 
$500,000,000 over a period of 2 years to foreign governments to 
finance the purchase of commodities and other goods in this coun- 
try had no chance. Let us take some of our South American 
neighbors who are still in default to private investors in this 
country. The Johnson Act passed by Congress prohibited loans to 
nations in default. The President explains his new scheme by 
stating that the defaulters were talked into borrowing money from 
us by high-power salesmen really against their will. He claims 
that such debts should not be held against the debtors. Can you 
follow this argument? 

It does not take a wild stretch of the imagination to prophesy 
that if the law can be circumvented in this way loans to European 
nations still in our debt can perhaps be made. Would you favor 
lending Great Britain, France, Italy a few more billion dollars to 
increase their armaments even though purchased in this country? 
The result would be that borrowers, whether in South America or 
in Europe, would buy American goods, as they once did, with a 
consequent but fleeting prosperity. It has ultimately eventuated 
that we furnished both the money and the goods. Call it high 
finance, call it Government participation, call it the Export-Import 
Bank, call it anything you please, it all amounts to this—that Uncle 
Sam once again would be Santa Claus. To such a concept I have 
been, and am, unalterably opposed. I stand for sound money and 
sound finance and a balance on the credit side of the ledger. 

CHANGED ATTITUDE NEEDED 


All of us who have given this thought in the past few days reach 
the same inevitable conclusions. The first is that we are con- 
fronted with another instance of Government competition against 
private capital and private industry. If my memory serves me, 
about 2 years ago a high Government official warned the banks of 
this country that if they did not loosen up and lend the money 
of their depositors, even with frail security, to business, the Govern- 
ment would be compelled to go into the banking business. It 
rather looks as if this were putting the threat into effect. 

The results of the “self-liquidating plan” could have only the 
most deleterious effect upon the banking system of our country. 
Apparently nothing by way of investment would be left except the 
purchase of these new Federal bonds. Industrial, utility, even 
municipal bonds would be left out in the cold. Business is stagnant 
or, at any rate, not on a definite upward trend. Investors are ready 
and willing to put their savings into business, but not with con- 
ditions as they are. Why not change the entire administration 
attitude toward business? Then and not until then will capital be 
forthcoming. This plan will absolutely negative any such invest- 
ment in private business by the individual. Governors of States, 
mayors of cities, heads of municipalities must think twice before 
adopting this plan. 

The second conclusion is the more devastating. Look at this 
plan as you will, it is nothing more or less than an extension of 
the spending program adopted by the present administration carried 
on without cessation, and even now not only showing no sign of 
success, but actually plunging us deeper into financial stress, 

It is more “pump priming” dressed up in new clothes and 
presenting a more specious ap) . It is once more a pre- 
tended stimulus to industry based upon a theory just as fallacious 
as its predecessors had. All of our borrowings and spendings 
have been intended to bring about recovery and to restore the 
national income. Nothing but disappointing results have followed. 
Some new scheme such as this has been prophesied for the last 6 
months in Congress. Here it is. 


A THOUGHT FOR THE PUBLIC 


Let us get down to brass tacks. There is an election in 1940 
and the New Deal is on the defense. The exploitation of our 
financial structure for political purposes may play an important 
part in the launching of this “self-liquidating plan.” This plan 
may furnish a temporary, and temporary only, increase in industry 
calling for capital goods; it may increase employment through 
municipal Bon stored it may give a seeming picture of prosperity. 
A public project contemplated under this plan is finished and then 
comes the lay-off. Private business and industry under natural 
and not artificial policies have one turnover following another and 
a continued and progressive improvement. Every thinking man 
and woman in this country should bear this in mind and separate 
actual and lasting good from political maneuvering. 

Let me be counted among those who are unalterably opposed to 
unsound money, unsound financial theories, unsound business 
principles, unsound Government policies, interference with private 

business rights, Government competition, all measures which may 
result in inflation or repudiation. 

WasHINGTON, D. C., June 24, 1939. 
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Wage and Hour Textile Code 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. SAM HOBBS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 14, 1939 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, the estimable and amiable 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Bryson] gave an in- 
terview to the press on July 1 which has just been called 
to my attention. 

As reported under a Washington date line, the article 
quoting Mr. Bryson is as follows: 

SOUTHERN GOVERNORS ASSAILED FOR STAND—REPRESENTATIVE BRYSON, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, CRITICIZES WAGE-HOUR LAW OPPOSITION 


WASHINGTON, July 1.— Two southern Governors, Frank N. Dixon, 
of Alabama, and Hugh White, of Mississippi, were lambasted to- 
night by Representative JOSEPH R. BRYSON, of Greenville, S. C., 

as “not voicing the sentiment of the South” in their opposition 
ms the Wage Hour Act, and declared the people of the South “are 
just as much in favor of placing a floor under wages and a ceiling 
over hours as the people of any other section of the Nation.” 

Representative Bryson said, “Strangely enough we find the Gov- 
ernor of Mississippi, a State with only eight-tenths of 1 percent of 
the textile industry within its borders, and the Governor of Ala- 
bama, a State with only 7.2 percent of the textile industry, appear- 
ing at this hearing on textile wages and hours (Textile Industry 
Committee hearing now being held at Atlanta, Ga., on recommenda- 
tion of 32% cents minimum wage). This is to be sharply con- 
trasted with the fact that southern Governors representing such 
States as South Carolina, with 22.1 percent, and North Carolina 
with 23.1 percent of the textile industry have not intervened in this 
matter. 

The South Carolinian declared that “unfortunately the appear- 
ance of these Governors at the hearing might prove somewhat mis- 
leading to those of the general public who, in recent weeks have 
been led to believe that the attitude and actions of these Gov- 
ernors represent an effort to save the textile industry of the South 
from destruction by the wage-hour law.” 


While in the quoted portions of the article Mr. Bryson 
neither “assailed” nor “lambasted” Governors Dixon and 
White, it seems to me that his major premise is utterly 
fallacious. He regards it as strange that the Governors of 
Alabama and Mississippi should appear and testify at the 
hearing on textile wages and hours because Alabama has 
only 7.2 percent of the textile industry of America and Mis- 
sissippi only 0.8 percent. He says: 

This is to be sharply contrasted with the fact that southern 
Governors representing such States as South Carolina with 22.1 
and North Carolina with 23.1 percent of the textile industry have 
not intervened in this matter. 

He describes the appearance of these Governors at the 
hearing as unfortunate and fears that it might prove some- 
what misleading. 

Most respectfully I submit to the Members of this House 
and to the Nation—no matter what may be their views with 
respect to the merits or demerits of the wage-hour bill or 
its administration—that any citizen is entitled to exercise, 
without criticism, the right of free speech guaranteed by the 
Constitution. The fact that two citizens of our Republic, 
whose appearance at the hearing in Atlanta, the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Bryson] calls strange and un- 
fortunate, happen to be Governors of sovereign States does 
not deprive either of them of his right of free speech. But 
Governors have not only a right to speak but a duty when- 
ever, in their judgment, any interest of the people they serve 
is jeopardized. It can make no possible difference how large 
or how small that interest may be. 

Neither Governors Dixon nor White claimed any right to 
speak for any State other than his own. They are no more 
to be criticized for speaking than are the Governors of South 
and North Carolina for not speaking. 

While I have not had the pleasure of seeing a transcript 
of the remarks made by Governor White, I have a copy of 
Governor Dixon’s. It gives me pleasure to append hereto 
Governor Dixon’s statement in full, in order that you may 
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pass judgment upon it. As I see it, it is a clear, cogent, 
scholarly presentation of irrefutable facts, deserving the most 
respectful consideration of all who are interested in national 
prosperity. The profound impression made by Governors 
Dixon and White is evidently the cause of my distinguished 
colleague’s comp’aint. It is natural for us all to squirm when 
the opposition scores so powerfully. 
STATEMENT OF GOV. FRANK M. DIXON, OF ALABAMA 


We appear in support of the recommendation of the minority of 
Industry Committee No. 1, not with the purpose or intent of arguing 
for a low-wage level for our people, nor joining with any of those 
who might seek to bring this condition about, but solely because we 
have been forced to the belief that in the administration of the act, 
particularly the set-up of Industry Committee No. 1, and the deci- 
sion of a majority of that committee, the interests of the wage 
earners haye been lost sight of and the act is being used as a 
weapon in the economic warfare which now and for more than 100 
years past has been waged by the industrialists of the North against 
the people of our southern region. 

The economic exploitation of our southern region by the North 
has proceeded for more than 100 years. Tariff subsidies, Civil War 
pensions, freight-rate differentials, control of credit, and patent 
rights, these and many more devices have been used to retain in 
economic serfdom all of the States of the South, and of the West 
as well. 

Our region has been used and retained to supply raw materials 
to be shipped to the manufacturing centers of the North and 
brought back by us as finished products. In consequence of this 
policy, deliberately conceived and deliberately executed by virtue of 
economic control, the resources of the South have been drained 
away year after year to enrich the North. Steadily our people have 
become pocrer in comparison to those of the North, until today 
our per capita wealth is less than one-half the national average 
and our per capita income a little more than one-half. 

On this level our schools and public-health services cannot be 
adequately maintained, and our State and local governments 
cannot furnish the services essential in a modern state. The 
buying power of our people has lowered to the point that they 
can no longer be worth-while customers for the factories of the 
North. 

Inescapably our southern people have been forced to the con- 
clusion that their only way out is to bring about a balance be- 
tween agriculture and industry, to begin to turn into finished 
goods a portion of our abundant raw materials, to create pay rolls 
to care for a portion of our workers made idle through loss of 
markets for the products of our farms. In that way, and only in 
that way, can our section achieve a standard of living comparable 
to the rest of the Nation. 

There came about, as a result of this realization, the encourage- 
ment of industry in the South. We have sought to start in each 
community a small industry, large enough to employ a reasonable 
percentage of our idle workers, willing to pay reasonable wages, 
and to carry its share of the public burden. In this way we hope 
to enable our people to earn a decent living, to increase our tax 
values to a point where government can function as.it should. 
Under no circumstances could the claim be made that we do not 
want high wages for our workers. As to any possible controversy 
between capital and labor in this matter of wages and hours, our 
sole interest is in building up the per capita income of our people, 
and we want to pay to our workers as high a wage as is possible to 
pay without destroying the source of employment itself. 

Our people, and the Southern Governors’ Conference as well, 
supported the principle involved in the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
this in spite of the fact that the Southern States are predomi- 
nantly agricultural and will thereby pay increased prices for what 
they buy. In the minds of many of us some regulation of wages 
and hours was necessary to prevent exploitation of our people. 
The act contained what we thought were safeguards against our 
further economic exploitation by the northern industrialists. But 
it now clearly appears to us that this act is being interpreted and 
administered in line with the policy of oppression followed since 
the Tariff Act of 1828, and unless our people realize what is hap- 
pening and combat it we are likely to remain in economic serfdom 
for another 100 years. 

The act provides for the appointment of industry committees 
in each industry, to be selected “with due regard to geographical 
regions in which the industry is carried on.” The cotton industry 
might properly be called a southern industry, since about 80 
percent of the spindles are located in the South, and we grow all 
of the cotton. In the personnel of the committee, however, we 
find representatives of silk and rayon fabrics which are highly 
competitive to cotton, and further we find that the committee as 
constituted is controlled by a majority membership from non- 
cotton-growing States. Seven committee members were selected 
to represent the public—four of them from the North—seven 
employee members were selected—five of them from the North; 
seven employer members were selected—three from the North. So 
that not only do we find the cotton industry controlled by a 
committee having on it representatives of its competitors, but we 
find that 12 members of that committee out of 21 are from a 
section which always has sought, and succeeded, in keeping us in 
economic subjugation. . 

The act provides that the committee shall recommend the 
highest minimum wage which, “having due regard to economic 
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and competitive conditions,” will not substantially curtail employ- 
ment. Yet the committee recommended the same minimum in 
the South as in the New England States, brushing aside the 
known unfair freight and other differentials existing against the 
South, and brushing aside the factors which are recognized by 
the Federal Government when it pays our W. P. A. workers less 
than two-thirds the monthly wage it pays in the New England 
States. We are informed that the vote of the industry com- 
mittee in failing to recognize any of the differentials existing 
against us was nearly entirely on sectional lines, with the north- 
ern members brushing aside the factors involved and the 
southern members insisting on the danger to southern industry 
in not admitting the necessity for southern differentials so long 
as differentials exist against us. 

By the original selection of a committee composed largely of 
members from other sections and representing its competitors 
and the delivery of the cotton industry into the hands of this 
committee, it is evident that the foundation was laid for the 
use by this committee of the power of the law in preventing the 
expansion of southern industry. By failing to recognize the 
validity of the need for a southern differential so long as the 
differentials exist against us, it appears that Industry Committee 
No. 1 is functioning in a manner adverse to the interests of our 
southern people and to the purpose and intent of the act as a 
piece of social legislation. 

There is no question but that the absence of a southern differ- 
ential will cause a distressing degree of unemployment in the 
South. We call attention to the fact that, whereas in the North 
upon the closing of an industry there is a reasonable probability 
of the employment of the discharged wage earner in other indus- 
tries, we in the South have no such other industries. Our people, 
upon the loss of their jobs, have to return to the 5-cent-an-hour 
wage of agriculture or to the relief rolls. 

In view of the situation in which the southern cotton industry 
finds itself as the result of the original appointment of Industry 
Committee No. 1 and the recommendations of a majority of that 
committee, we are in deep anxiety about the effect of the wage 
and hour law upon southern industry as a whole. In the cotton 
industry, a nearly purely southern industry, it was to be expected 
that the voice which predominated would be that of the South. 
We fear not only the effect of the recommendation of the majority 
in this instance, but future recommendations of this committee 
as well aimed at further destruction of our interests, We fear the 
organization of industry committees in other industries not now 
represented in the South dedicated to preventing the industrial ex- 
pansion of our section. And, if this comes about, our inevitable 
industrial expansion may be postponed for many years to come, 
and our people forced to continue to live as a part of economic 
problem No. 1. 

We call attention to the unanswerable fact that our national 
welfare must suffer so long as great regions of the Nation are kept 
in poverty. The low purchasing power of our people is all that 
keeps our section from being the greatest new market on earth for 
the factories of the North. Such industries as we of the South 
build up will not and cannot supply our people with their actual 
needs to any appreciable extent, but by raising our income and 
ace ONE purchasing power will bring benefits to every part of 

e Nation. 


Deadly Menace of the Chains 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. VINCENT F. HARRINGTON 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 14, 1939 


LETTER FROM J. A. TODD, OF SIOUX CITY, IOWA, TO THE 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recor, I include herein copy of a letter 
from Mr. J. A. Todd, of Sioux City, Iowa, to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, Hon. Henry Morgenthau, on the subject of the 
chain-store evil. I might explain that Mr. Todd has been an 
independent merchant in Sioux City for a number of years 
and speaks with authority upon his experience with the 
chains. 

The letter is as follows: 

Sroux Crry, Iowa, February 28, 1939. 
Hon. HENRY MoRcENTHAU, 
Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. MORGENTHAU: I hope you will find time to read this 

letter, as I believe the message it contains is of vital interest to the 


United States, because, as I see it, there will be no chance to bal- 
ance the Budget so long as about half of the circulating medium 
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is being taken out of each community each year in the form of 
net profits which the big interstate chains have been doing on 
a big scale since about 1927. 

If in good times money changes hands between 15 and 20 times 
annually (it 23 times in 1929, I believe), you will readily 
see that every dollar of net profits permanently leaving a com- 
munity like Sioux City kills between $15 and $20 worth of new 
business, because if and when said net profits are made by residents 
of a community, as was always done prior to the chain era, every 
dollar is spent into circulation and percolates through the com- 
munity and on down to the laboring classes. 

Therefore W. P. A. has become necessary in order to replace the 
circulating medium which the big outside-owned chains take out 
in the form of net profit; and as nearly as I can figure it out, 
close to $2,000,000 leave Sioux City each year via the chain net- 
profit route. If this all stayed here, as it did prior to the coming 
of chains, it would have to change hands only 15 times to double 
the present volume of business, on which 2-percent sales tax was 
paid in each of the last 3 years. 

Of course, you read or heard Dr. Isador Lubin’s testimony before 
the Monopoly Investigating Committee, in which he stated that 
$2.25 per day additional in the hands of the families receiving 
$1,200 per year or less would cause both industry and agriculture 
to operate at full capacity. 

Using Sioux City, which has about 20,000 families, as a yard- 
stick, I find that the a y $2,000,000 which the outside- 
owned chains take out each year in the form of net profits would 
have to change hands only 8 times annually (not 23 times, as in 
1929) to produce the $2.25 per day per family which Dr. Lubin 
stated would cause agriculture and industry to operate at full 
capacity. * * * What more do we need to eliminate unemploy- 
ment? The only part of the net profits which the interstate chains 
take out ever to be returned to this or any other community is 
that which the Government takes away from them as income 
taxes and pays out in the form of W. P. A. funds and old-age 
pensions, and this operation must be continued so long as the big 
chains are permitted to take out all of their net profits untaxed 
from each community and each State. 

This, then, it will be seen, is a new menace which did not exist 
during any previous depression period, because chains have grown 
by leaps and bounds since the middle twenties, and even in the 
early twenties they did not operate with such deadly effect, be- 
cause they were small in numbers and comparative volume of 
annual business done by them. 

There is a remedy, thank Heaven, for this deadly menace if it 
can be passed, and that is the Patman chain-store-tax bill, H. R. 
No. 1, and if after looking into the foregoing statements you find 
I am correct, I sincerely hope, as an overburdened taxpayer, that 
you use your powerful influence to correct this fast-growing evil 
which is threatening the very foundations of democracy in this 
country. Second-rate business property no longer has any value 
because the taxes take about all of the income, due to the fact that 
a few large units of the interstate chains concentrate about 65 
percent of the retail business in a few stores in what is called 
100-percent locations in each community, all other storerooms go 
abegging for whatever a faltering independent can pay, and in 
some cases this is less than the local real-estate taxes. 

On February 21 I was privileged to address a joint session of the 
Iowa Legislature in the interest of the passage of the community 
preservation bill, which is a copy of the Louisiana law which was 
upheld, and made my strongest plea for the elimination of the 

clause of the sales-tax law, so we will know exactly how 
much business the interstate chains do, because I was aware that 
they would challenge my statement that Iowa was losing over 
$40,000,000 annually in the form of net profits which the outside 
owned chains take out untaxed. H all of this net profit were being 
made and spent into circulation by residents of Iowa, it would 
have to change hands only 16 times to double the present volume 
of retail business, which was approximately seven hundred and 
fifty million in each of the last 3 years. 

A recent Department of Commerce statement shows chain aver- 
age gross profit to be over 32 percent, and I am sure their local 
expenses will not average 15 percent, and a careful estimate shows 
they do over one-third of Iowa’s volume. 

J. A. Topp. 


“Hot Oil” and Interstate Oil Compact Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM P. COLE, JR. 
OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 14, 1939 

Mr. COLE of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, during consideration 
by the House of House Joint Resolution 329, which provides 
for ratification of the interstate oil compact, I had hoped for 
sufficient time not only to discuss a little more in detail the 
provisions of the compact and some of the reasons presented 
for its continuance following 4 years of operation but also to 
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answer some of the remarks of my distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. COFFEE], found in the 
extension of his statement at the time the “hot oil” bill passed 
the House. Due to the lateness of the hour and the crowded 
condition of the docket at this time, I refrained from enter- 
ing into any lengthy discussion along these lines on Wednes- 
day, July 12, when the interstate-compact resolution passed, 
but I do desire to present before this session of Congress 
adjourns something in answer to the statements made by 
the gentleman from Washington, Representative COFFEE, in 
the Recorp of June 20 last. 

President Roosevelt, Secretary of the Interior Ickes, and 
the Governors of practically all of the great oil-producing 
States, and a large majority of the Members of Congress 
have, session after session, endorsed the “hot oil” and com- 
pact legislation. Personally I have always felt that these 
laws have been helpful to the preservation of our petroleum 
resources and that both have been necessary and advisable 
legislation. It is unfortunate, I think, that those expressing 
opposition to these worth-while measures do so in the use 
of such generalities and present little argument of a con- 
crete nature. Such generalities contain statements that 
both the “hot oil” law and the compact resolution foster 
monopoly. Naturally those statements draw to the support 
of the authors thereof many who are not familiar with the 
operations of the law but who do not want their position in 
opposition thereto misunderstood. 

Following the discussion on the floor of the House on June 
20, 1939, at the time we were considering the “hot oil” law, 
many of the arguments advanced by the opposition were 
answered by the various members of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce and by others who participated 
in the debate. The Recorp, however, contains quite a 
lengthy extension of remarks by the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Corres], but which contained matters not avail- 
able to us at the time so that they could be successfully 
challenged and effectively and convincingly answered. 

Rather than assume the burden of answering the re- 
marks referred to, I took the liberty of calling to the at- 
tention of the Honorable Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the 
Interior, under whose direction the “hot oil” legislation is 
administered and in whose Department so much activity 
pertaining to our petroleum resources has been handled in 
the past and is today being carried on in an effective and 
highly intelligent manner, with the request that he ad- 
dress a letter to me in answer thereto. I received from 
Secretary Ickes, letter under date of July 5, 1939, which is 
printed in full at this point: 

THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
‘ Washington, July 5, 1939. 
Hon. WmLIaM P. Cote, Jr. 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Core: I appreciate your having called my atten- 
tion to the statements as to the Connally law made by Hon. 
JOHN MAIN CorreE, Member of Congress from the State of Wash- 
ington, before the House of Representatives on June 20, 1939, as 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for that day. 

Among his remarks Mr. Corree of Washington stated that, by 
restraining trade in crude petroleum and its products, the Connally 
law prevents effective competition in the purchase of crude oil and 
the sale of refined products; that the act is nothing more than a 
trade barrier against the oil-consuming States; that it applies only 
to the East Texas area and there is enforced rigidly against inde- 
pendent producers but not the major oil companies; that the State 
laws which receive the support of the Connally law are not true 
conservation laws but are administered purely on the basis of main- 
taining crude oil at a price above its economic level; and that the 
Connally law is a full-fledged dam that has been built around the 
production of crude oil, holding the supply at or below demand, 
thus fixing the price. 

In my opinion, such allegations are erroneous and are not sup- 
ported by the facts. The experience of the East Texas field amply 
illustrates the efficacy of joint Federal and State action to prevent 
waste in oil and gas production. The importance of the East 
Texas field as a source of oil is not pictured adequately by referring 
to it as a small area or considering it only as being located in 
part of five East Texas counties. The significance of the field, 
which is one-sixth as large as the State of Rhode Island, is por- 
trayed more adequately by the fact that it contains more than 
half of the flowing oil wells of Texas; produces as much oil as the 
combined output of all of the wells in Louisiana and Kansas; and 
that its remaining recoverable oil reserves are estimated as being 
equal to the present proven oil reserves of Oklahoma and Louisi- 
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ana, the third and fourth ranking States in oil production. The 
prevention of waste in oil production in the East Texas field is 
equivalent, in terms of recoverable oil, to a corresponding effort 
in the widely scattered oil fields in two States and, on such basis 
alone, in my opinion, the attention accorded this field by the 
State of Texas and the Federal Government is amply warranted. 

The Connally law does not establish the allowable production of 
oil in the East Texas field. Neither does it do so for any other 
oil field. The allowable oil production in the East Texas field is 
determined monthly, pursuant to the Texas law, by the Railroad 
Commission of Texas. In doing so, the commission limits the 
total daily production in such manner that the reservoir pressure 
is maintained and the physical waste of oil and gas is avoided. 
Engineering testimony before the commission on numerous occa- 
sions has established the maximum allowable for the field at ap- 
proximately 500,000 barrels daily. Obviously, when this maximum 
is divided among some 26,000 oil wells in the field, the average 
allowable per well will approximate 20 barrels daily. 

In the most recent litigation under the Texas law Rowan d 
Nichols Oil Co. v. Railroad Commission of Teras et al., the com- 
plainant and defendants agreed that the limitation of production 
for the East Texas field to approximately 525,000 barrels a day has 
prevented to a considerable degree the dissipation of the reservoir 
energy and has minimized damage from premature and irregular 
water encroachment, thereby materially increasing the ultimate 
recovery from the field as a whole over what would have been re- 
covered if there had been no such limitation. The complainant 
stated that it is clearly established that an excessive allowable for 
the field, say 1,000,000 barrels a day, will result in a lower ultimate 
recovery than that which would occur under a smaller allowable 
of some 500,000 barrels a day. 

The East Texas field once had, as Mr. Corree of Washington 
states, a daily oil production allowable of nearly 1,000,000 barrels. 
That was from April 25 to June.12, 1933. When I appeared be- 
fore your subcommittee on April 27, 1937, I called attention to 
the drop in reservoir pressure of 65 pounds which occurred at that 
time, when 12,000,000 barrels of oil were produced in 15 days. If 
that rate of decline had continued, most wells in the East Texas 
field would have been reduced to pumping by the close of 1933. 
Since production control became effective in the East Texas field 
in June 1933, more than 1,000,000,000 barrels of oil have been 
produced with a pressure decline of 139 pounds, or 40 times as 
much oil per unit of pressure decline as when the fleld, without 
restriction, was producing nearly 1,000,000 barrels daily. It is the 
conservation policy of the State authorities, such as is illustrated by 
the actual accomplishment in the East Texas field, which is sup- 
ported by the Connally law. 

Even such an accomplishment should be questioned if it re- 
strained trade in crude petroleum and its products, maintained 
crude-oil prices above economic levels, and threw some 30,000 
East Texas refinery employees out of work, as stated by Mr. COFFEE 
of Washington. 

Since the Connally law was enacted in February 1935 the domes- 
tic demand for oil in the United States has increased 26:7 percent, 
or from 2,500,000 barrels daily in February 1935 to 3,167,000 barrels 
daily in February 1939. During the same 4-year period crude oil 
production has increased 28.4 percent, or from 2,599,000 barrels 
daily in February 1935 to 3,338,000 barrels daily in February 1939. 
From March 1935 to April 1939, inclusive, the domestic demand 
for oil in the United States was 4,612,000,000 barrels, Domestic 
crude-oil production during the same period totaled 4,843,000,000 
barrels. There does not appear to be any restraint of trade in 
such a situation, 

In February 1935 the posted field price of the average grade of 
Oklahoma-Kansas crude oil was $1 per barrel, and at present it is 
81.02. East Texas crude oil was $1 per barrel, and now it is $1.10. 
Average Gulf coast crude was 98 cents per barrel, as compared 
with the present posted price of $1.02. Bradford-Allegany, Pa., 
crude oil was $2.35 per barrel, and now it is $2. Typical Michi- 
gan crude oils then sold for $1.02 per barrel, as compared with the 
present price of 97.5 cents. Typical California crude oil was $1 
per barrel in February 1935, and the present posted price is $1.10, 
Since the discovery of the Drake well near Titusville, Pa., 80 years 
ago, approximately 21,000,000,000 barrels of oil have been pro- 
duced in the United States with an aggregate value at the well 
of about $25,000,000,000, or an average of $1.20 per barrel. The 
present average crude-oil price is about $1 per barrel, or 20 cents 
per barrel less than the 80-year average, which certainly contra- 
dicts the allegation that conservation maintains crude oil prices 
above economic levels. 

There is no factual support for the statement that some 30,000 
men who once were actually employed in East Texas refineries 
now are practically all out of work and that more than 75 in- 
dependent refineries in the East Texas field have all been closed 
since the Texas oil-conservation law became effective, if the period 
referred to is that since the Connally law was enacted. The 
records of this Department show that the peak of employment 
in East Texas refineries was reached in October 1934, when 2,540 
employees were at work. In February 1935, when the Connally 
law was enacted, there were 1,880 employees in the East Texas 
refineries. 

When the Connally law was enacted, there were 81 refining 
plants in the East Texas field, 70 of which were “skimming” 
plants and 11 were equipped with “cracking” facilities. It is well 
known that ‘ plants do not produce as much gasoline 
per barrel of crude oil refined as do plants which are equipped 
with “cracking” units and accordingly “skimming” plants find it 
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difficult to compete with the more efficient operation which com- 
bines “cracking” with straight distillation. This condition may 
have been responsible for the fact that, of the 81 plants existing 
in East Texas when the Connally law was enacted, only 42 were 
operating, the remaining 39 having been shut down for several 
months prior thereto. 

With one exception, the refineries in the East Texas field have 
been independently owned, The exception was a “skimming” 
plant owned by one of the major oil companies. This plant, how- 
ever, has been shut down, so that all refineries now operating in the 
East Texas field are independently owned. 

The enlarged use of cracking equipment at East Texas refineries 
has resulted in a pronounced increase in the number of gallons 
of gasoline produced per barrel of crude oil refined. During 
February 1935 East Texas refineries produced 17 gallons of gasoline 
per barrel of crude oil refined. During 1938 these refineries pro- 
duced 6,308,000 barrels of gasoline from 10,848,000 barrels of crude 
oil, or 24.4 gallons of gasoline per barrel of crude oil refined. 
If these refineries had operated during 1938 on the basis of the 
February 1935 yield of 17 gallons of gasoline per barrel of crude 
oil refined they would have had to process 15,558,000 barrels of 
crude oil to produce 6,308,000 barrels of gasoline. The increased 
efficiency of East Texas refining accordingly represents a saving 
during a single year of 4,710,000 barrels of crude oil. At a value of 
$1.10 per barrel, this represents a saving to East Texas refineries of 
$5,181,000, a sum of money approximately equal to the total present 
valuation of the East Texas refining plants. 

In conclusion, the regulations which have been issued under the 
Connally law apply with equal force to all operators, whether they 
be majors or independents; and the Connally law applies to all 
States which have enacted legislation to control the production of 
oil. Several investigations are being made at present in areas out- 
side of the east Texas field. For example, two examiners have just 
completed an investigation in Michigan, where an oil-conservation 
law was enacted recently. 

I appreciate greatly the interest which you have shown in the 
conservation of the Nation's oil and gas resources. If there is any 
further information which may be helpful to the understanding of 
the many problems associated with the administration of the Con- 
nally law, I shall be glad to attempt to furnish it. 

Sincerely yours, 
HAROLD L. Ickes, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


I hope the Members interested in the important subject of 
legislation as it shall apply to our petroleum resources will 
read this very interesting letter; and if there is additional in- 
formation and facts on the subject which they desire and will 
communicate with me for that purpose, I will be glad to try 
to supply it, 


When I Speak in Favor of Constitutional Govern- 
ment and When I Denounce Communism Is It 
Fair to Call Me a Nazi or a Fascist? 


REMARKS 
HON. J. THORKELSON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 14, 1939 


Mr. THORKELSON. Mr. Speaker, it was my intention to 
rise to the question of personal privilege, not because I desire 
to occupy the time of the House but to correct an injustice to 
myself which I believe is due to an erroneous interpretation 
of my remarks by the distinguished gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Barton]. I do not object to being criticized if such 
criticism is leveled at the soundness or unsoundness of my 
remarks. I do, however, object to anyone presuming to inter- 
pret my thoughts and upon such assumption make a general 
accusation against me which has no foundation in fact. 

I was a little bewildered on June 28, 1939, when a Member 
of my own side of the House stepped forth to apologize for 
remarks I had inserted in the Rrecorp on June 22, 1939. I 
could not recall having stated anything but facts. I recalled 
having mentioned the names of the five gentlemen in ques- 
tion, but I did not refer to either their race or creed. I 
am not interested in race or faith, for I consider all Members 
of the House Americans and their religious beliefs a personal 
matter. 

Since that time I have refreshed my memory on all matters 
that I have inserted in the Recorp, but particularly on the 
remarks which I inserted on June 22. I shall now quote from 
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the ConcresstonaL Recor the preceding and succeeding par- 
agraphs to that in which I mention the names of these dis- 
tinguished gentlemen: 

In time of stress the safety of the Nation should be our first 
consideration, and we look for unstinted patriotic aid from leaders 
in Congress and from chairmen on important committees. 

The leaders in Congress are well known, but the chairmen of 
the committees often remain in obscurity. We have the following 
distinguished gentlemen occupying the following important posi- 
tions as chairmen and ranking members of committees, 


I then named the five gentlemen in question, and I con- 
tinued with the following paragraph: 

I realize that these gentlemen are interested in all things which 
concern the welfare of the Government of the United States; in 
free debate without restrictions; in opposition to immigration, 
particularly of those of proletarian communistic philosophies; in 
the protection and safeguarding of patents; in clarification of the 
civil service; in a straightforward statement of the real facts in 
the merchant marine. The ed ranking member of the 
Judiciary Committee should also endeavor to eliminate unconsti- 
tutional and confusing legislation that gives Congress a continual 
headache, 


In these remarks you will note that I not only expressed a 
most profound admiration for the five gentlemen in their 
success, but I also expressed my respect for their important 
positions on congressional committees. How anyone can 
read evil intent in these remarks, I cannot understand, for 
I have stated nothing but truth. I should not be ashamed or 
object to having my name inserted in the Recorp as chair- 
man of such important committees. I sincerely regret that 
the gentleman from New York misconstrued my remarks, 
but if he still believes that my statements are not applicable 
to the five gentlemen, I shall be glad to withdraw all of 
them. 

However, when the gentleman from my own side of the 
House, after having stated my remark was “infamous,” 
began to apologize and acquit me for having inserted such 
remarks in the Recorp, I was astounded, particularly when 
he referred to them as being untrue and cruel. I could not 
believe that he did not agree with the profound admiration 
I had expressed for the five gentlemen, for I am sure that he 
holds them in no greater esteem than I. 

It is not my intention to dwell upon the statements of the 
gentleman from New York and on his unwarranted attack 
upon myself, but in order to keep the record straight I 
want the Members to know that I did not mention either 
“Jew” or “faith.” Why the gentleman should use the words 
“acquit,” “infamous,” “untrue,” “cruel,” and why he should 
apologize for me, I do not understand. Why he should refer 
to race, creed, and color, as he did, is in itself a clear 
attempt to instill racial prejudice. I am not concerned with 
any of his remarks except where he uses the words, “stain 
the pages of our CONGRESSIONAL RECORD,“ and I want the 
gentleman from New York to know that facts and truth 
cannot stain any Recorp. I realize the gentleman from 
New York is deeply concerned, as he said, with the honor of 
the Republican Party. In this, I presume he refers to his 
own city. I am also interested in the Republican Party, 
and the principles which I have expounded are based upon 
the Constitution itself, which the Republican Party should 
not be averse to using in the coming campaign. 

In order that there will be no future misunderstanding in 
respect to what I have said, I shall now discuss all the 
remarks that I have inserted in the RECORD. 

My first article is dated January 20, 1939, in which I ad- 
dressed myself to the House on the responsibility of Congress. 
This article was given in view of the number of letters which 
I had received demanding more than a billion dollars for 
relief. In these remarks I observed: 

I do not look upon such public interest and reaction lightly, for 
there are definite causes for such mass protests. It is said where 
there is smoke there is fire, and I believe it is well for Congress to 
remember that our Nation is smouldering. Some day it may break 
into a destructive fire of public upheaval. 

In all my remarks, I have tried to look ahead so as to 
anticipate eventualities, and if occurs to me that we are 
rapidly approaching that very public upheaval 
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I further said: 

Congress cannot evade responsibility by general accusations be- 
cause the people are too intelligent, and they are doing their own 
thinking. If I am right, and I believe I am, let us begin now 
to get business going in a businesslike manner so that our idle 
people -may be gainfully employed. We cannot increase con- 
suming power by Federal spendings. It just does not work— 
never has and never will. Ali business must either be run by 
the people or by the Government. There is no middle road. To 
expect business to operate and to furnish money to the Govern- 
ment so it in return may use such money to foster or enter into 
competition with its own benefactor—business—can only end in 
idleness, poverty, suffering, and revolution. Yes; revolution 
against professors, dreamers, crystal gazers, and horoscope entre- 
preneurs. The people are ill from technicalitis, graphitis, and 
statisticitis. The people are sick of laws, restrictions, and regula- 
tions, and, Mr. Speaker, I am in accord and in sympathy with them. 


On Monday, January 23, I discussed the Gold Reserve 
Act and its danger. I have already said this act is clearly 
unconstitutional, and the Attorney General, Mr. Cummings, 
concluded his argument before the Supreme Court with these 
words: 

I do not assume to suggest what the future may develop with 


regard to this aspect of the constitutional question. I do not 
know. These things will follow in due course. 


So, according to Attorney General Cummings himself, the 
constitutionality of the act hangs in the air, like many other 
experiments of the New Deal. The greatest power of all is 
the control of money, and it was recognized as such by 
Alexander Hamilton. In credit to him, it must be said 
that he was willing for the American people at least to own 
gold and to be secured by gold and gold securities. As a 
Republican, no one can fail to give him credit for this 
democratic principle. The New Deal managers have, how- 
ever, outdone Alexander Hamilton by depriving the people 
of their right to own and be secured by gold, and have 
established imperialistic control over money instead of the 
Hamiltcnian democratic common ownership thereof. 

“Congress has the right to coin money, regulate the value 
thereof and of foreign coin, and fix the standards of weights 
and measures.” The power to coin money is not questioned. 
To regulate the value means exactly that and nothing else. 
Gold is an international standardized metal with a fixed 
value, and therefore is the security upon which all money 
and currency is based. The grain content in each piece of 
money regulates the value of each coin, and the number 
of grains regulates the value to each other and to that of 
foreign coin. Gold, of course, is used because it is perma- 
nent metal. It can be melted, refined, and weighed; and 
each grain represents a fixed value, which regulates the 
value of all money. When gold is removed as the standard 
security for money, nothing is left but inflated, valueless 
currency; and that is what we are using today. 

On January 30, speaking on Constitutional Government, 
I discussed many topics in which I am sure my colleagues 
will find nothing radical. As a matter of fact, it might be 
interesting reading for the Members, and I shall be glad to 
meet any objection if those who read it find it is incorrect. 

During my attendance in the House, my Democratic col- 
leagues often challenged the Republican Party to present a 
plan superior to the bureaucratic plan now in use, and be- 
lieving this challenge fair, I suggested the following: 

First, “the United States shall guarantee to every State a repub- 
lican form of government.” 

Not a bureaucratic, not a socialistic, not a communistic, and not 
a “liberal” form of government, whatever that may be, but a 
republican form of government, as the Constitution provides. 

My second proposal is that Congress resume its rightful position 
in its relation to the people it represents. 

My third step is to replace the money in circulation with gold- 
secured currency, and set aside a gold reserve, as security for all 
money. This will give a standard, stable value to the dollar, just 
as it was in 1926. We have two types of money today, something 
that we have never had before. One is the international money 
which is used in foreign transactions and in payment of interest and 
principal in foreign investments—the dollar which is used to bal- 
ance international credit. The foreign dollar contains 15.521 
grains of gold, nine-tenths fine, but all transactions are still 


based upon the old valuation of 25.8, the generally recognized 
international standard. 


The * we use at home, you and I, has no gold value. 


It is 
not secured by gold or silver and is therefore a commodity 


or man- 
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aged dollar that may collapse at any time. It is a dollar which 
has deprived the American Nation of its character and has de- 
stroyed public confidence in the Government. I ask Congress to 
restore sound money as the third step toward recovery. 

I cannot but warn Congress that if this is done an embargo 
must be placed upon the gold in the United States Treasury until 
such time as it is again accepted as a liquid monetary medium 
of exchange by international agreement. 

For Congress to regain its power to coin money and regulate 
the value thereof I believe it must repeal the Gold Reserve Act. 
This presents a peculiar situation because the President might 
veto such repeal and that would necessitate a two-thirds majority 
vote of this body to retrieve its own power, I mention this so 
that Congress may realize how dangerous it is to relinquish to 
anyone its constitutional power as given to us by our people. 


I concluded this article with: 


If Congress will again resume its rightful position it will estab- 
lish courage in business and confidence in Congress. We cannot 
be wrong when we face the Constitution, but we are wrong when 
we turn our backs upon it, 

On February 7, the article is entitled “The Day of Liquida- 
tion is Near.” In these remarks, I viewed with apprehension 
the widely publicized discussions on war in Europe, and our 
own chaotic state. I referred to the Government ownership 
of business directly competitive with private industries. On 
February 14, I discussed H. R. 3790, taxation of public offi- 
cers and employees. It is not my intention to quote these 
articles at length, but I shall call your attention to the 
following paragraphs: 

Today the newspapers are full of war news and the State Depart- 
ment is beating the war drums. The State and other departments 
talk about foreign governments and meddle in their affairs, while 
their own Government is tottering and wobbling on the mountain 
of unsound policies. Congress sits here and lays golden eggs for 
the wonder boys who run the Government by graphs, charts, and 
statistics. They are the boys who make the profit on paper and 
balance budgets by borrowing more money on the credit of the 
United States. We seem to be unable to determine whether legis- 
lation is constitutional, and the Supreme Court fails to do any 
better, judging by the mass of unconstitutional and unsound leg- 
islation now in force. 

On February 16, I referred briefly to the motion picture 
The Plow That Broke the Plains. You recall that nasty 
piece of propaganda developed by one of our Federal depart- 
ments as a bid for public approval. 

On February 22 I discussed our interests in the Pacific and 
in the Orient, stating why we should develop colonies in 
the Pacific. I am sure that this article will be interesting 
to the Members, and there is nothing radical in it. 

On February 23 I discussed the Constitution at a Masonic 
meeting over in Alexandria, Va., and in this discourse I 
referred to the Declaration of Independence, and that is good 
reading for anybody, 

On February 27 I again extended my remarks on the com- 
mercial and military value of colonies, referring particularly 
to the Philippine Islands. I may say at this point that I 
believe we should not now or in the future relinquish con- 
trol of the Philippine Islands. I admit that we must change 
our colonial policy along the lines so successfully employed 
by Holland, Belgium, and other European countries. We 
cannot expect to develop colonies on a political basis, for 
wherever there is politics there is graft, and graft is deathly in 
the Orient. 

On March 6, 7, 9, and 16, I discussed the reorganized bill. 
I distinctly recall the rules which governed debate on that 
bill, for they were, according to the expression of one of my 
colleagues, “pig tight, bull strong, and horse high”—a very 
peculiar expression for rules that deprived Congress of its 
constitutional rights. It is just about similar to walking into 
jail and locking the door behind you. I predicted at that 
time that the reorganization bill would create trouble for the 
New Deal, and I still maintain Iam right. I further replied, 
in answer to requests from the Democratic side to propose 
recovery measures, and here they are: 

A few days past, one of my colleagues on my right, after a criti- 
cism of the New Deal, said: “What can the Republican Party pro- 
pose to improve upon the policy of the past 7 years?” 

I believe such question is only just, particularly if one presumes 


to criticize. I shall now reply, as I did in one of my former 
speeches, by repeating the first four answers: 
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(1) Give every State a republican form of government, as the 
Constitution provides. 

(2) Have Congress resume its rightful position in relation to 
the people it represents. 

(3) Replace the money in circulation now with gold-secured cur- 
rency and set aside a gold reserve as security for all money. 

(4) Congress should demand that the Federal Government cease 
from competing with private industries, because such competition 
destroys earning power and creates idleness. 

I shall now add to this for further consideration: 

(a) Repeal the power of the President and the Secretary of the 
Treasury to play with the national currency. 

(b) Demand an accounting for tha $2,000,000,000 gold stabiliza- 
tion fund. 

(c) Repeal the power of the State Department to regulate in- 
ternational trade and to negotiate trade pacts and treaties. 

(d) Place a tariff on all competitive products so that our 
farmer and manufacturer may supply home markets. 

(e) Appraise and liquidate all Federal-owned private corpora- 
tions which are now in competition with private industry. After 
appraisal, sell them to private industry where they rightfully 
belong, and in such manner restore the States“ and peoples’ 
rights. 

(1) Apply the Sherman antitrust law to Federal monopolies, 
which are now greater monopolies than private monopolies 
themselves. 

(g) Cease and desist from taking issue with or protecting spe- 
cial groups because of the voting power such groups may have. 

(h) Appoint a composite board to revise the legal structure by 
weeding out useless unconstitutional laws. 

I am opposed to the reorganization bill and ‘shall vote “no.” 


On March 21, the article is entitled “The Treaty of Ver- 
sailles Prepared Europe for Another War.” I shall quote the 
first two paragraphs so as to call your attention to the fact 
that I have discussed communism and socialism as found in 
Germany and Russia. You may be further informed that I 
am still discussing the same thing today. 

Mr. Speaker, last night while I was driving a news flash came over 
the radio that recalled to my mind events of 22 years ago. It said: 
“The President has placed a high tariff on German imports and 
joins with England and France to stop Hitler and save the world 
for democracy.” I said, What rot to save the world for democracy.” 
I recall 22 years ago I heard the same slogan. We stepped to the 
front and saved the world for what? For socialism and com- 
munism. We are today on the verge of internal war as a result 
of our departure from constitutional government. Our own Gov- 
ernment is undermined with socialism and communism until it is 
about to be destroyed by these two evils. 

The Communist, to camoufiage his own activities, shouts “nazi- 
ism and fascism.” He waves the swastika to cover the hammer and 
the sickle. These red-dancing dervishes ought to be exported, to 
go as part of the war materials shipped out of the United States. 

On March 22 my article is entitled “Danger of Amending 
the Constitution.” In this I discussed questionable amend- 
ments, the seventeenth being one of them. 

On March 29, the article is headed, “Are we better off 
today?” In this article, I compare Hoover’s administra- 
tion with Roosevelt’s administration, and sound money with 
hocus-pocus money. This article should be of interest to 
both Democrats and Republicans as well. I shall ask the 
Members to read it, and there is nothing anti-Semitic in this 
article. 

On March 29, there is a brief résumé on the National 
Health Act of 1939, a piece of legislation now up before the 
committee, which is in itself the terminal step toward a 
totalitarian government. 

On April 4, 1939, I selected to discuss the New Deal phi- 
losophy, and I believe it may also prove interesting read- 
ing, and it is not radical. 

On April 13, the article is headed “The most dangerous 
enemies are advocates of socialism and communism.” This I 
shall not discuss except by its title, but the Members may be 
informed that I am discussing communism and socialism in 
this article, as I have before in my remarks. Please also 
bear in mind that no one called me a Nazi or a Fascist. 

On April 17 the article is headed, “Can Congress set up an 
independent State?” In this I discussed whether or not 
Congress has the right to take the property that belongs to 
all the United States, set it free, and declare an independent 
State. There is no provision for such declaration in the 
Constitution, and my personal opinion is that Congress has 
no such right without the consent of the people to whom it 


belongs. 
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On Aprì 20 the article is headed, “The President and the 
bankers went into a huddle.” This article refers to the 
preliminaries which led to the enactment of the Gold Re- 
serve Act, and in this article I spoke on money. In a letter 
from the Treasury, which is incorporated, you will also find 
it stated that the gold belongs to the interests holding gold 
certificates as claims against it. 

On April 21 my article is entitled “Government Failure in 
Private Industry.” ‘This article should need no further com- 
ment by me, because Government in private industry to date 
has been one failure on top of another, and it is now @ na- 
tional nightmare. 

Mr. Speaker, during the early part of the year, if you recall, 
the “kept press,” or the invisible government's press, either by 
ownership, monetary control, and influence or control over 
income, has been ballyhooing anti-German and anti-Italian 
hatreds, clearly an unwarrantable procedure by a neutral 
nation. This liberty or license was warlike in expression and 
did not reflect the attitude of a nation supposed to be at 
peace. I was fearful of this, realizing that it could easily be 
construed as an unfriendly gesture toward friendly nations. 
It was this attitude of our press, to which some of the higher 
officials in the Government were not averse, that led me to 
attempt to focus attention back on our own Government. I 
am convinced that it is a better plan to attend to our own 
troubles than it is to meddle in the affairs of other nations. 

Knowing the power behind this propaganda, I, instead of 
challenging that power, which at that time would have seemed 
fantastic, chose to take a different course. In this procedure 
I, of course, have left myself open to attack by all of those 
who oppose a return to constitutional government, and, 
strange as it may seem, that opposition is centered in what I 
commonly term the “invisible government.” In its attacks it 
does not challenge my statements but resorts to the strategy 
of defamation. I welcome criticism in respect to the sound- 
ness or unsoundness of my statements, and the right to such 
challenge remains with those who think they hold a better 
hand. 

Iam not a politician, as you know, and my ear is not to the 
ground listening for the approval of those who may have an 
ax to grind. My action and procedure are predicated upon a 
sounder foundation than that, because I rely entirely upon the 
fundamental laws of the country—the Constitution of the 
United States. In doing this I comply with the wishes of 
patriotic citizens whose interest lies in sound government. 

At this point it is my desire to explain my viewpoint on 
an issue that I discussed recently with one of the Members. 
There seems to be a general opinion among Members of the 
House that the constitutionality of legislation rests upon the 
opinion of the Supreme Court. I take exception to this state- 
ment, because constitutionality of all legislation rests entirely 
upon the Constitution itself. There is no evidence to date 
to show that the Supreme Court can interpret that document 
in the interests of the people better than the average citizen. 
I make this statement deliberately. If the Justices of the 
Supreme Court based their opinions upon the Constitution 
itself, literally, giving due consideration to the ninth and 
tenth amendments, in the Bill of Rights, there would be no 
split decisions. It is the duty of Congress to determine con- 
stitutionality before legislation is enacted. Even then, with 
the greatest care, mistakes will be made, and it is the duty 
of the Supreme Court to set such mistakes aright when 
questions arise. It is well to bear in mind that all mistakes 
committed by the President and by the Supreme Court fall 
upon the shoulders of Congress, because Congress represents 
the people and is the ruling body of our Government. 

If I am to judge by some of the decisions already handed 
down by the Supreme Court, it has much to learn about that 
great document—the Constitution of the United States. 

I am not alone in this opinion. I quote from the address 
of the president of the American Bar Association, Mr. Frank 
J. Hogan, as reported in the Washington Daily News, Monday, 
July 10: 

The Supreme Court no longer preserves constitutional li 3 


Frank J. Hogan, president of the American Bar Association, said 
today in opening the association’s sixty-second annual convention. 
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He said the present Court has reversed constitutional doctrines 
FFF aoao, 5 legislative branch 
exercise of power.” » Se aa 5 

Many times in my life I have taken an obligation to pre- 
serve, to protect, and to defend the Constitution and the laws 
of our country, for I am now rounding out 19 years of service 
in the merchant marine, the Revenue Service, and in the 
United States Navy. When I came here as a Member of this 
distinguished body of eminent statesmen, I again assumed the 
same obligation, as I had many times in the past. And it was 
to preserve, to protect, and to defend the fundamental laws 
of this Government so that the Republic might survive in its 
original form. I shall honor this obligation for that was my 
intention when I subscribed to it. 

In trying to combat the activities of the invisible govern- 
ment, my only avenue of expression is the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, for the majority of the daily papers and other peri- 
odicals speak for the invisible government and not for the 
Government of the United States. It is only recently that 
reprints have been made by small patriotic periodicals. 

Mr. Speaker, at some future day, the work of these patri- 
ots and their publications will be appreciated. In their in- 
tense patriotism no doubt some of them may have reached 
a little too far to the right, but, if so, it was because of 
the failure of the Government to recognize communism, 
which is on the extreme left. 

The Members know very well that there is now sufficient 
evidence in the files of the various committees in respect 
to communism, and that further evidence is to be had, to 
bring these Communists to the bar of justice. What power 
is retarding congressional action? It is clearly our duty to 
recognize this threat on our Government, so what are we 
waiting for? The Members know that aliens appearing be- 
fore our committees have testified that they have the same 
rights as our citizens, and, besides, they think they have a 
special selected privilege which is to murder our own people 
so that communism may be enthroned. This is in the evi- 
dence, as you know. I shall quote from the hearing of Sub- 
committee No. 3 on the Judiciary, House of Representatives, 
Seventy-sixth Congress, first session, on H. R. 5138: 

CHAIRMAN. Does your organizat: 
right of a citizen 9 1 8 * wein “Un. e 

Mr. X. Tes. 

CHAIRMAN. And assassination? 

Mr. X. Yes. 

Cratrman. Force and violence for the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. X. Certainly. 

CHAIRMAN. Does it uphold the right of an alien in this country 
to urge the overthrow and advocate the overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment by force and violence? 

Mr. X. Precisely, on the same ground as any citizen. 


In New York there is a liquidation unit known as the 
American Vigilante Association, headed by a prominent at- 
torney. Members of this group are trained in liquidation. It 
is not my desire to discuss this organization or name anyone, 
but I believe it should be disbanded for the general welfare of 
those interested in it. 

The article of May 1 was inserted to clarify an issue much 
discussed in the daily papers—that is, the so-called German 
expulsion of Jews. I wondered why Germany ordered such 
emigration, and with this thought in mind, I tried to accu- 
mulate data pertaining thereto. This revealed that during 
the inflation in Germany, Jews came in from the surround- 
ing countries, and even from the United States, and bought 
up blocks of real estate for less than 10 cents on the dollar. 
This, of course, was possible because of the depreciated 
German currency. The German people, of course, had 
nothing to do with the inflation, for it was engineered by 
the invisible government, the same crew that is now operat- 
ing in the United States. I published such statistics as I 
was able to obtain, and I am positive that those statistics are 
as authentic as any statistics published by the New Deal 
contingent of the invisible government. 

It may be interesting to know, in addition to those statis- 
tics, that there are now over 400,000 Jews in Germany, and, 
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as I understand, they are welcome to remain there. I quote 
a self-explanatory paragraph from my article of May 1: 


I do not believe the so-called Hebrew purge in Germany is 
cause for war. As a matter of fact, it is none of our business. I 
question the truthfulness of many statements published in our 
papers, for I find upon investigation that German-Hebrews are 
in a better position in Germany than many of our own people 
in the United States. Furthermore, I do not believe we should 
meddle in German affairs or disposition of her citizens. We have 
plenty to do at home, and should evict aliens in the United 
States instead of receiving them with open arms as we are now 
doing. This is a brief summary of information I have accumu- 
lated, and I am firmly convinced that Hebrews with German citi- 
zenship prefer to remain in Germany. 


This article, like many other statements which I have 


recalled to you, was misunderstood in spite of my introduc- 
tion and the paragraph just quoted. The purpose I had in 
mind was to establish facts so that the people in the United 
States could be informed of the true situation. 

After my article of May 1, I was labeled “Nazi,” “Fascist,” 
“anti-Semitic,” and a “Jew hater,” when nothing could be 
further from the truth. If an occasion came up, either in my 
official capacity as an officer, or as a Member of Congress, 
no one would protect all loyal citizens sooner than I, so that 
was the most unwarrantable and unjust accusation that any- 
one could utter. Where did these accusations come from? 
They came from the Jewish Defamation League, in New 
York City. This, of course, was a grievous error on their 
part, because they forced me, for my own protection, to 
prove my point, which I had purposely refrained from doing 
until then. 

On May 10, I received a letter which I now quote, deleting 
all personal names: 


NONSECTARIAN ANTI-NaziI LEAGUE 
TO CHAMPION HUMAN RIGHTS., 


May 8, 1939. 
Dran Sm: On Sunday, May 14, 1939, our organization, founded 
in 1933 by —— to combat Hitlerism by means of a boycott of 


German goods and services and equally to combat Nazi-inspired 
and other incitements to racial hatred and civil strife, will hold its 
annual national convention at the Hotel ——, New York, N. Y. 

We would have felt highly honored, indeed, had it been possible 
for you to be with us on that occasion to address our great audience, 
representing some seven hundred organizations affiliated with our 
league. We know that this is much too short a notice to ask 
you to speak for us, and I have therefore been directed by the 
committee on convention arrangements to ask of you some mes- 
sage of greeting and an expression from you as to the worth of 
the work we are trying to do. 

Trusting that we may be so favored, and thanking you for this 
evidence of your cooperation and interest, believe me 

Faithfully yours, 


Executive Secretary. 
Nazi Germany is the enemy of civilization. Refuse to trade with 
the enemy. 


I declined this invitation because I am nonsectarian in fact 
and not just on paper. It appears to me that the member- 
ship in this league and its 700 affiliated organizations does 
not speak the right language for nonsectarian champions of 
human rights. It appears to me that the membership con- 
sists of a large number of haters who are promoting racial 
hatreds in championing their own rights. It is this that I 
have opposed, and I have declined to become a member of 
any organization that proposes racial antagonisms. But be 
that as it may, no group within the United States has the 
right at any time to declare any nation an “enemy of civili- 
zation.” Such act is provocative of war, and the members 
are not, by such motto, champions of human rights. 

Information from a letter sent out by the Jewish Peoples 
Committee calls attention to the fact that Members in Con- 
gress and others are to speak on anti-Semitism, and with 
this in mind I shall quote from a letter which I have received: 

I am not a Catholic, but I remember the mud slung about Al 
Smith in the 1928 election and nobody did anything about that. 
There are far more Catholics in the United States than Jews. How 
is it that Jews are able to realize such drastic reprisals? 

This opinion is expressed in many letters which I have 
received. 

Would it not be better for the Jewish peoples committee 
to ask the gentlemen to whom I refer to speak for the Jews 
instead of against those whom the Jews term “anti-Semitic”? 
Such procedure would be proper and sensible, and one em- 
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ployed by any reasonable individual. This, however, is not the 
purpose of the campaign, for if they can employ these gen- 
tlemen to speak against those termed “anti-Semitic,” they 
will then speak against everyone who addresses himself for 
constitutional government and against communism. 

The request in the letter is somewhat like the neutrality 
bill. The Jews select the aggressor and the gentlemen in ques- 
tion speak against them. What a pitiful procedure it is, for it 
can only confuse and bemuddle the issue. It is better for all 
of us to live in harmony. However, if one race selected to set 
itself apart as a distinct nationality, and promotes its own 
interests to the detriment of the other nationalities, it cannot 
escape the penalty of such isolation. 

I have employed the term “invisible government” in a 
friendly manner, so as to give those involved an opportunity 
to gracefully recede from the course they are now pursuing. 
During a period in the World War when one of the powers 
was faced with problems of grave concern a certain number 
of persons in the “invisible government” negotiated an agree- 
ment that Palestine should be set aside as a home for the 
Jews in consideration of help for successful conclusion of the 
World War. This agreement was contrary to that entered 
into by Colonel Lawrence, of Arabia, for he, to secure the 
support of the Arabs and the Mohammedans, had promised 
them also certain rights in Arabia. After the conclusion of 
the war this power held to its agreement and set aside Pales- 
tine as a home for the Jews, leaving the Arabs in the desert. 
This has never been accepted by the Arabs, because it was a 
breach of faith, and the Arabs are still in revolt, as we all 
know. 

There is a certain group of individuals that are persona 
grata, not only to the White House but to foreign govern- 
ments as well. One of these was the late Colonel House. 
These people were intimately associated with the now-defunct 
League of Nations, and their names may be found among 
representatives from the United States. They are also con- 
nected with the League of Nations Bank of International 
Settlements, the International Agricultural Credit and Mort- 
gage Co., and the Import and Export Bank of the United 
States. It is these people who are members in the “invisible 
government.” 

That this organization is still alive is evidenced in a letter 
which I shall now quote, deleting the names of the writer and 


the recipient: 
FEBRUARY 23, 1939. 

My DEAR : I have your letter of February 12, and I hope 
things will enable you to stand in April, and I fully appreciate 
the point of view of your electorate in expecting you to stand again 
as Independent. 

The question of “refujews” is indeed dangerous and compli- 
cated. I was asked, and accepted, to meet the whole of the Jewish 
delegation now sitting in conference (with the Arabs in an ad- 
joining room) in We had dinner at the put up 
by an M. P., for which teems with Jews. If I had 
never met Jews or Jewish influence before, I should have been 
utterly disgusted with their attitude. 

I sat Rabbi Wise, of New York, a handsome and, I think, 
most dangerous man, incapable of looking you in the eye, con- 
stantly referring with pride to his friendship with Roosevelt and 
to his unshaken American citizenship, and at the same time de- 
voted to the point of revolution, or worse, to the cause of his race, 
from me was Dr. Weisman, who looks exactly like Trot- 
sky, and made a speech of 25 minutes, and is just about the 
slyest advocate I have heard for a long time. I had several min- 
utes’ personal conversation with him * +, 

There were about 12 M. P.’s present, of which I am confident 
there was no one in sympathy with the Jewish outlook. They 
all asked questions and all received either evasive or other replies 
with thinly veiled threats as to what would occur if the 
failed to implement their promise of the mandate for Palestine. 
This latter point was made several times, with reference to the 
deplorable situation which would come about in America if the 
should break this pledge. 

On the whole, an extremely interesting and unpleasant expe- 
rience. I put the point to which I attach the greatest possible 
importance, and received only evasive replies. 

My point was that the American Jewish financiers at a critical 
period of the war consented to lend the Government money 
for the Government to lend to her allies, on condition that 
we should back the bill and set up a national home in Palestine. 
The nearest approach that I got to an answer was that it was 
vital for the Government to obtain the services of Jewish 
research chemists, and so forth, and that was a further reason 
for this bargain that would make Shylock blush! 

Sincerely, 
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The “research chemist” referred to in this letter was 
instrumental in involving the United States in the World 
War. It is generally assumed that the World War was 
caused by some European power, but as you can see, it was 
prepared by the invisible government in somewhat the same 
manner as they are now attempting to prepare us to support 
the same powers we supported 22 years ago. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall deal briefly with the Communist. The 
Communist comprises the civilian army of the money chang- 
ers, or the invisible government. He and his fellow travelers 
are the servants to the money barons, who control our gold, 
our currency, and our credit. These gentlemen use this money 
power to build ears and a tail on the Communist so that he 
will look like a jackass. It is only the higher Communist that 
understands the actual leadership, but if the Communist will 
look it over carefully, he will distinguish the connecting 
relationship. 

There is not a red-blooded American workingman that will 
stick with this international tribe when the crisis arises. 
These Communists noisily bellow their foul vituperation, only 
to be gone with the wind. The irony is that the dupes of these 
high Communists do not realize that they work for the money 
changers, or the much-hated capitalists. 

Many improvements may be made in dissemination of reli- 
able information, and this is applicable to all informative 
agencies. The moving-picture industry, because of its owner- 
ship, displays pictures which are for no other purpose except 
to create national hatreds, but favorable to those who own 
and control the picture industry. It is not a true portrayal of 
actual conditions, but it is built in the minds of these Asiatics. 

The newspapers are somewhat in the same position, be- 
cause much of the information published is of such nature 
that it attempts to mold public opinion to be receptive to 
the issues proposed and publicized by those in control. The 
newspapers, conforming to the wishes of their masters in 
publishing such propaganda, jeopardize American liberties 
and rights. 

There is little difference between the effect of information 
received from the enumerated agencies and that which is 
broadcast over the air. Federal propaganda bureaus broad- 
cast such information favorable to the New Deal and its 
many harebrained activities. All broadcasts that would 
give information about the actual condition as it now exists 
in the country, and as we know it here in Congress, would 
be censored, or entirely rejected by broadcasting stations. 
All this is for no other purpose than to obscure the real 
issue, so that the people will not be informed about the true 
state of affairs. All sources of publicity, whether the cinema, 
newspapers, periodicals, or radio, should at least be decent 
enough to be neutral, if they cannot enter into the spirit of 
sound constitutional government. 

Let us not be deceived. Who are found in the bread 
lines? In the pick-and-shovel brigades? In hard labor? 
In relief labor? In ordinary crafts? In mines? In danger- 
ous, honest occupations? In this group, you find only what 
I now call the persecuted gentile. Who are found in the 
twelve or fourteen million idle people, who for many years 
have patiently tramped the streets, looking for work? 
You find that this unemployed army is composed nearly 100 
percent of gentiles. 

Whom do you find as agitators and leaders in nearly all 
radical organizations, and as organizers’ agents in such 
groups? Ask yourself that question. Whom do you find 
monopolizing business in your own community, and in that 
of the larger cities? That is also something to think of. 
Who owns the greater part of the real estate, and to whom 
do you pay rent? Who owns the larger airplane industries 
today, and who receives the larger contracts and appropri- 
ations set aside for the building of war planes? It is inter- 
esting to look into this, but you must look beyond the 
gentile front. 

Who are the rulers of the larger rackets in the United 
States—in gambling, in horse racing, and so forth? That is 
also an interesting question. Who operate a great number 
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of our brokerage concerns that handle the Nation’s food 
supplies and keep the prices down when the farmers are 
about to sell their crops? It is those who own and control 
the Nation’s currency and credit, and that is not controlled 
by the farmer or by the gentiles, but it is controlled by 
the money changers that our President has entrenched in 
his temple of gold. 

Who are the controlling interests in the larger banks? 
In the chain banks, if you please, that instead of being a 
value to the community at large are destructive to such 
community, and who are the owners of the thirteen and 
one-half billion in gold now in the United States Treasury. 
It is not the people in the United States, as such, but it is 
those interests in the invisible government which are located 
not only in the United States but in many foreign nations 
as well. These various interests, in spite of what may be 
said to the contrary, are not in the hands of gentiles, but 
instead under the direct or indirect control of those non- 
gentile. I ask you now, who should complain of having 
lost their rights? Who should complain of restriction? 
Will you not agree with me that the gentile is the one to 
complain? P 

It is of these matters that I have been talking, not because 
I hate anyone, but because I want every citizen to share 
equally in the rights and liberties granted to our people under 
the Constitution of the United States. 

I am not going to ask you to take my word for anything I 
have said, but do your own investigating. The information 
is to be had, and it is so plain that he who runs may read. 

Why is it necessary to have roving ambassadors, similar to 
the late Colonel House, who seemed to be the adviser in 
one administration, and who so ably predicted the very con- 
ditions we are facing today. There are several others, but 
particularly one, whom I shall not mention by name because 
I do not wish to deal in personalities. He is the one who 
was not only the adviser of a past administration but also 
continues his activities in this administration. Also he is a 
much-used witness in monetary and business matters before 
congressional committees. If his advice is sound, why are 
we in the present condition? On the other hand, he may 
be “kidding” Congress by purposely leading it down a blind 
alley, for he may in reality be one of the powers in the 
invisible government that is instrumental in having brought 
about the deplorable situation we find ourselves in today. 

I could go on and enumerate many of them, but that is not 
my purpose; neither is it my intention to involye anyone 
by name. It is well to bear in mind, however, that these in- 
ternational hijackers of American liberties and rights, due 
to their monetary control, use such power to enforce their 
wishes upon such nations as cross them, by withdrawal of 
gold. 

We have another fund that it is well worth while to con- 
sider at this point. We set aside 82,000, 000,000 in gold under 
the control of two men, which is in itself a power not only 
destructive to our own Nation but with unlimited possibilities 
to enforce their wishes upon other nations as well. This 
large amount of money is in reality a constant power which 
may, if used erroneously, actually bring about war. 

My discussions while a Member of the House have been 
upon topics such as these, and I should not be subjected to 
unwarranted criticism and censure for such remarks. 

In closing may I call your attention to the personne] in 
the Federal Government, to those now employed in high posi- 
tions in the various Federal departments. Do you believe 
that there is any reason why those in such positions should 
complain of having been treated unjustly? Can any of them 
Say that they have been persecuted and subjected to attacks 
because of race or creed? I do not think so, for the evidence 
shows that nearly all of them are employed in remunerative 
positions within the Federal Government and are in a most 
advantageous position when compared with that of the poor, 
deluded, persecuted gentiles in the United States. 

It is true that we are a nation composed of many nationali- 
ties, but each one of these nationalities must subscribe to the 
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fundamental law upon which our national structure rests. 
When any group selects to isolate itself as a separate entity 
for the purpose of dominating the majority, it must then. 
assume its own responsibility. 


Tributes to Mount Rushmore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS H. CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 14, 1939 


ARTICLES BY MRS. HELEN DUDLEY ROBINSON AND PLINEY 
A. WILEY 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, under permis- 
sion to extend my remarks I include two tributes to the 
Mount Rushmore Memorial, where the fourth of the heads 
of Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, and Theodore Roosevelt 
was recently unveiled at appropriate ceremonies. This great 
American memorial is being carved by Gutzon Borglum on 
a granite mountain in the Black Hills of South Dakota, 
under a commission of Congress. 

The first is by Mrs. Helen Dudley Robinson, in the Mitchell 
(S. Dak.) Gazette, entitled: 

RUSHMORE MEMORIAL 


Great men of mountains, torn from shrinking, quivering flesh, 
and cast into a world teeming with human desires, turbulent with 
the seething flow of mortal craving; a world roused to commotion 
by the demands of marching time and restless in its search for 
power, for peace, and for plenty. 

With patience and diligence you have carved a great nation out 
of unbroken tracts. You have planted civilization where once the 
land knew nothing but the flowing of waters and the passing of 
wind. You have put laughter and song where once wilderness rang 
only with the melodies of nature and the cry of striving elements. 
You have directed our footsteps into unhewn forests and waving 
prairie grass, and you have pointed out the path that leads to 
heights of larger living and pinnacles of purer purpose. 

Chiseled from enduring faith and unresisting ideals, you looked 
upon a world hungry for that faith and seeking those ideals. Your 
profound purpose was shed upon a growing civilization and the 
warmth of your expectancy has throbbed through the blood of 
generations. 

Great men of mountains, carved with patience from the flint- 
like rocks, hovering but little below the heavens, you command our 
upward gaze. Like high ideals, you brood silently above. Like 
visions of noble desire, you remain within our humble reach. Men 
still strive to touch the hem of your grand achievements, to grasp 
a breath of your changeless fortitude breathed still upon a gasping 
humanity. The throb of your great lives peals into the ears of a 
listening generation, calling out courage and resolution to the 
great Nation you so nobly planned. The beat of your mighty 
hearts sends a quickening current of renewed vigor through the 
chilling veins of frightened humanity, and the calm of your great 
souls sheds its tranquillity upon the purpose and plan of this 
mighty generation. 

Great men of mountains, God carved you out of living rock, 
strong against your own weaknesses, enduring in spite of human 
contrivances, eternal in the face of mortal invention. 


The second comes from Wichita, Kans., and is by Pliny A. 
Wiley, entitled: 
STATESMEN IN STONE 


Upon Mount Rushmore’s towering granite face, 
Black Hills amid in South Dakota State, 

We see the sculptor’s sentient chisel trace 
Four titan figures of our Nation’s great. 


The Father of his Country, Washington, 

And Jefferson whose Declaration set us free; 
Lincoln, the martyr, our unity he won, 

And Roosevelt's Canal linked sea with sea. 


There shall they stand till time's last sun is gone, 
While men shall venerate the truth that gave them power, 
Standing fast in storm and sunlight till eternity shall dawn 
And God with immortality shall crown them in that hour. 
PLINY A. WILEY. 
WICHITA, Kans. 
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Abraham Lincoln the Hoosier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FOREST A. HARNESS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 14, 1939 


SPEECH BY HON. RICHARD T. JAMES 


Mr. HARNESS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor», I include the following speech by Hon. 
Richard T. James, chief deputy secretary of state, State of 
Indiana, at the sixteenth annual pilgrimage of the Boon- 
ville Press Club to the grave of Nancy Hanks, the mother of 
Abraham Lincoln, at Lincoln City, Ind., July 9, 1939: 


Over 100 years ago, the greatest man in all history, not of divine 
origin, lived where we are now meeting. As we look out over this 
southern Indiana countryside, we cannot help but think of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. On this ground made sacred by his presence we are 
Overcome by profound reverence and we pay tribute to him and we 
thank God for giving him to America during her darkest hours. 
No man in the annals of history has left an impression that has 
grown greater with each passing year as that made by Abraham 
Lincoln from the date of his birth in 1809 until his death from 
an assassin’s bullet in 1865. Honest, patient, noble, diligent, strong, 
and above all, humane, are only a few of the many adjectives that 
may be applied to this great man. 

The name of Lincoln is magic. Taft remarked that the “Influ- 
ance of his Christ-like character has spread to the four quarters 
of the globe.” Wilson wrote “Lincoln was the supreme American 
of our history.” H. G. Wells has stated “One of the six greatest 
figures in all history.” These are but a few of the numerous 
tributes paid to him. 

Abraham Lincoln was the son of sturdy pioneer parents of good 
American ancestry. His father was Thomas Lincoln, a strong, 
good-natured farmer. His mother was Nancy Hanks, a kindly and 
benevolent woman. Lincoln was a typical son of the great Middle 
West and Hoosiers are rightfully proud that 14 of the most im- 
portant years of his life were lived on Indiana soil. Let us consider 
briefly the contributions to the life and development of young 
Abraham during his stay in Indiana from the age of 7 until he 
Was 21. 

Thomas Lincoln left Kentucky with his family in 1816 because of 
“slavery and difficulties caused by confusion in land titles in Ken- 
tucky.” ‘Young Lincoln became a Hoosier at about the same time 
Indiana became a State. We recall that during the summer of the 
same year of Lincoln's arrival the makers of Indiana’s first constitu- 
tion had met and finished their work under the old elm at Corydon. 
In accordance with the Ordinance of 1787, our constitution prohib- 
ited slavery in Indiana. Who can doubt that the elemental back- 
ground of this new State went into the very fiber and being of this 
man through whom more than any other single instrument, the 
destiny of a greater America was to be realized? 

Our proud Commonwealth of Indiana has a real and just claim to 
the life of the Great Emancipator. Here in Indiana his matchless 
character was molded and developed. Here on this very spot he 
roamed and played as a boy. Here he procured his education and 
earned his first money. Here in this community he received his 
first shock of anguish when his beloved mother, Nancy Hanks Lin- 
coln, died and was laid to rest. Here the beginning and consum- 
mation of his great life seem remote and incredible. But there is 
nothing incredible about it because Lincoln remained unaffected, 
and he was as much at home in the White House as he was in a log 
cabin in southern Indiana. Throughout the remainder of his life 
Lincoln never failed to recall the formative period of his interesting 
life in Indiana. 

The Lincoln family, composed of the father and mother, Abraham, 
and his sister Sarah, found their home 16 miles north of the Ohio 
River. Winter was just commencing when they arrived here and we 
can imagine their first difficulties. Thomas Lincoln supplied food 
for the family during the first winter by hunting throughout the 
hills of this region. Under these circumstances, it is strange that 
young Abe never became a hunter. At about this time in his early 
life he shot a wild turkey, but his kindly nature rebelled, and he 
never again pulled a trigger on larger game. 

So far as history records, the young Lincoln had no troublesome 
experiences with Indians in Indiana. Four years before his arrival 
in this State, however, the last terrible Indian uprising had 
occurred—the massacre of Pigeon Roost. 

Settlements sprang up rapidly in this part of Indiana. William 
Jones started a store and the village that grew in the vicinity was 
called Jonesboro. Later he went into partnership with James 
Gentry, the location of the settlement was shifted, and its name 
changed to Gentryville. The Lincoln home was located near the 
town of Gentryville, which became a favorite loafing place on rainy 
days and week nights. 


— 
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Lincoln was socially minded. He liked people and people liked 
him. Whenever possible, he attended the frequent house raising, 
husking bees, fox hunts, and pioneer picnics. Lincoln grew to be 
healthy and strong, his height reaching 6 feet and 4 inches. We 
recall that he was easily the community champion in the athletic 
contests of the day. 8 

Life in Indiana, however, was not all play for young Lincoln. 
When very young he was hired by neighboring farmers to help with 
the plowing, harvesting, and hoeing potatoes. When 16 years old 
he was employed by a man by the name of James Taylor to work 
as a ferryman on the Ohio River. This was near the mouth of 
Anderson Creek only a short distance from the town of Troy. 
During this time it is interesting to know that he decided to 
engage in business for himself. He built a scow to carry passengers 
to board boats in midstream! ‘Here he had his first experience with 
the law. Rival ferryboat operators became jealous and charged 
him with operating a ferryboat without a Kentucky license. The 
case was called before Samuel Pate, a Kentucky justice of the peace. 
Lincoln pleaded his own defense. He argued that because he only 
transported p from the Indiana side to midstream his 
action could not be in violation of a Kentucky statute. He was 
successful and immediately released. Thus Lincoln's first interest 
in law and court procedure was aroused while he lived on Indiana 
soil. His interest later led him to the legal profession. As 80 


often happens, the practice of law led him to his entry into politics ` 


and his eventual election to the highest office in all the world. 

During the years Lincoln lived in Indiana the Ohio River might 
have been called the main street of America. Steamboats con- 
tinuously plied their way from the more thickly settled east 
down through the west and to the Gulf of Mexico. Before moy- 
ing from our. beloved Hoosier State, Lincoln had his first great 
experience with the outside world. He made a memorable trip on 
a flatboat to the cosmopolitan city of New Orleans. 

James Gentry employed Lincoln to go with his son, Allen, to 
sell produce in New Orleans in 1828. The boys started from 
Gentry's landing at old Rockport and traveled slowly down the 
beautiful Ohio and the mighty Mississippi. This remarkable trip 
made impressions on Lincoln which he never forgot. In New 
Orleans he observed the pitiful sight of slaves being sold on the 
auction block. He was appalled and distressed by what he saw and 
he made the statement, “If I ever have a chance to hit that thing, 
I will hit it with all my might.” 

There has been a great amount of speculation about the educa- 
tional training Lincoln obtained in Indiana. The first school 
he attended was taught by Andrew Crawford when Abe was 10 
years. The teacher was paid by the people of this community in 
animal skins and farm produce. Here in a crude log schoolhouse 
young Lincoln learned the three R’s—reading, riting, and rith- 
metic. His pen was made from a turkey quill and his ink was 
made from poke berries. 

Lincoln attended school at intervals as a young Hoosier, but the 
aggregate of his schooling was not more than 1 year. He was for 
the most part, self-educated, and he studied by reading good books. 
This point cannot be emphasized too much. While living in this 
community he acquired the Bible, Aesop’s Fables, Robinson 
Crusoe, Pilgrim’s Progress, Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin, 
and Weems’ Life of Washington. He read and reread these simple 
classics until their very style and teachings became a part of him. 
The Bible influenced him deeply and he was always fond of quot- 
ing scripture. In all his public speeches he usually referred to 
God, to Christ, or to the Bible. During his boyhood, an Indian 
by the name of Johnny Kongapod, died in this region. As an 
epitaph, Lincoln wrote these touching words in true Lincoln-like 
manner: 

Here lies poor Johnny Kongapod; 
Have mercy on him, gracious God, 
As he would do if he was God, 

And you were Johnny Kongapod. 


He borrowed a copy of the Indiana Statutes and thereby read 
and studied law for the first time. He attended trials in Boon- 
ville and further aroused his enthusiasm in law by visiting with 
lawyers in Rockport and Princeton. Here, in this vicinity, he 
developed his burning thirst for knowledge. Here in southwest- 
ern Indiana he trained the mind that in later years delivered the 
greatest speech in all history, the Gettysburg Address. Here he 
made his first speeches, at neighborhood gatherings, thus forming 
his simple manner of straightforward oratory which was to serve 
him well in later years. 

Abraham Lincoln went out of Indiana a full grown man at the 
age of 21—a true son of Hoosierdom. Here in Indiana all of the 
attributes that were to make him great had been formed and 
fully developed. Throughout the remainder of his life, he looked 
back on his Indiana Boyhood as a happy, joyous, and beneficial 
period. He loved the simple ways of pioneer life. While President 
during the horrible days of the Civil War, he once remarked, with 
tears in his eyes, “I tell my son Tad that when we are through 
here we will return to visit my old home where I was happier 
A EEEE tom ne OEA AAT Tan Ree Here ae eg ae 

ouse.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, the advent of Lincóln on the political 
stage in 1860 was so opportune that to us it seems as though he 
was ordained by God to carry out the task he so ably mastered. 
Prior to the Civil War, Lincoln more than any other statesman, 
realized the futility of the United States being separated into two 
distinct nations. He knew we were meant to be but one people. 
His one and only thought was union. His sole ambition, his burn- 
ing desire, his every living breath was for the preservation of the 
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Union. To accomplish his noble purpose, he was willing to sacri- 
fice his home, his family, his political future, and above all, his 
life. We see him slump forward in his chair at Ford’s Theater, 
assassinated after his most difficult work had been completed. 
The people of the Union he so dearly loved, and the people of all 
the world were saddened and bereaved by his passing. Stanton, 
one of the members of his Cabinet, who had ridiculed him on 
numerous occasions but learned to respect him later, said, “Now 
he belongs to the ages.” Lincoln had won both the cheers and 
the tears of all humanity. 

Over his grave the inspired words of his Second Ina’ 
Address were repeated. It is well to recall a portion of that 
speech: “* * With malice toward none, with charity for all, 
with firmness in the right as God gives us to see the right, let us 
strive on to finish the work we are in, to bind up the Nation's 
wounds, to care for him who shall have borne the battle and for 
his widow and his orphan, to do all which may achieve and cherish 
a just and lasting peace among ourselves and with all nations.” 

Abraham Lincoln was a lover of peace. He resorted to war as a 
last means to preserve the Union. This was done only after the 
Confederacy had acted as the aggressor by firing on Fort Sumter. 
A lover of peace, Lincoln had faith in the Monroe Doctrine. He, 
like all of our greatest leaders, believed America should not engage 
in foreign entanglements. Lincoln’s hero was George Washington 
who had, almost with his dying lips, begged us “to steer clear of 
any permanent alliances with any portion of the foreign world.” 
What would Lincoln say if he could visit us during these dark 
days of world strife? He probably would advise us to carry on 
commerce and ethical relations with all countries but to remain 
free of foreign political alliances. 

To meet here and pay tribute to Lincoln is only proper but this 
is not enough. Let us go forth from here determined to carry out 
the sound and glorious principles espoused by Lincoln—Lincoln, 
who, more than any other man, patterned his life after the life of 
Christ. To stay out of the next world war is the highest and 
finest tribute we can pay to the Great Emancipator. 

Today, the same foreign nations that more than 20 years ago 
promised to “fight a war to end wars,” are rapidly preparing for 
another world castastrophe. Dictators control the lives and desti- 
nies of millions of people. Let us be prepared to defend American 
shores and not merely to fight another nation’s war. Let us at- 
tend to our own affairs while European statesmen attend to the 
problems of Europe. Be friendly with foreign countries, yes—but 
let them know that we will not be deceived by hollow promises 
and propaganda. 

Ladies and gentlemen, at no time during our history has it 
been more imperative that every citizen of the Republic be 
American, wholly American, and nothing but American; American 
in mind, body, and soul. If the nations of Europe want fascism, 
nazi-ism, communism, or any other “ism,” that is their business, 
but we of America must be concerned with only one “ism,” and 
that is Americanism. 

this hectic and ever-accelerating age, let us pause to 
recall the wise and sacred admonitions and fundamental truths 
given us by Lincoln. During a period of depression when many 
of us have suffered economic distress, let us be mindful of the 
numerous misfortunes suffered by Lincoln. He once failed in 
business. He fell in love with a beautiful young woman who died 
shortly after they were engaged to be married. On six occasions 
he was defeated for political office. We should learn from his pa- 
tience, his modesty, his optimism, and his eloquence, so simple 
and yet so magnificent. 

Because the Gettysburg Address exemplifies the life and phi- 
losophy of Lincoln in so many respects, I will conclude with a 
part of the solemn advice from his famous speech which he deliv- 
ered in less than 4 minutes: “It is rather for us to be here dedi- 
cated to the great task remaining before us, that from these 
honored dead we take increased devotion to that cause for which 
they gave the last full measure of devotion; that we here highly 
resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain; that this 
Nation, under God, shall have a new birth of freedom; and that 
government of the people, by the people, for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth.” 


Progress in the General Adoption of Accurate 
Foreign-Trade Terms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. JOHN W. BOEHNE, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 14, 1939 


LETTER AND STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
AND ARTICLE BY FREDERICK W. NICHOL 


Mr. BOEHNE. Mr. Speaker, a year ago I called to the 
attention of the House the need for more accurate terminol- 
ogy in reports dealing with foreign trade. 
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At that time I presented a statement by Mr. Frederick 
W. Nichol, a director of the National Foreign Trade Council 
and a member for.New York City of the National Foreign 
Trade Week Committee. In his statement Mr. Nichol urged 
cooperation between government and business to promote ac- 
curacy and, in particular, to eliminate the misleading terms, 
“favorable balance of trade” and “unfavorable balance of 
trade,” as applied to the difference in value between mer- 
chandise exports and merchandise imports. It was sug- 
gested that the terms, “export balance” and “import balance,” 
be substituted in this connection, in accordance with the 
best usage heretofore followed by leading authorities on 
foreign trade in governmental, business, and academic 
circles. 

During the past year notable progress has been made in 
this effort to clarify the terms in common use in reports on 
foreign trade. The general adoption of the terms “export 
balance” and “import balance” was formally approved by the 
National Foreign Trade Week Committee in May 1938 and by 
the National Foreign Trade Council in July 1938. These 
terms were also approved as accurate and acceptable sub- 
stitutes for other phrases which have been applied to trade 
balances in resolutions unanimously adopted by the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce at a meeting of the council at 
Paris, April 18, 1939, and at the tenth general congress of the 
chamber at Copenhagen, July 1, 1939. At both of the latter 
meetings the revisions was sponsored as an American proposal 
on the motion of Thomas J. Watson, president of the chamber 
and chairman of the Inter-American Commercial Arbitra- 
tion Commission. The action of the chamber thus brings to 
the support of the proposed revision of terms already in use 
in the United States a measure of international acceptance 
which cannot fail to promote better understanding of the 
problems of international trade both here and abroad. 

Preceding the recent congress at Copenhagen, at which 
representatives of more than 50 nations were present, Secre- 
tary Hull addressed an important letter on this subject, in 
which he approved the proposed revision. 

I ask unanimous consent that Secretary Hull’s letter, an 
accompanying statement quoted by the Associated Press, and 
an article by Frederick W. Nichol, published by the New York 
Times, be printed as a part of my remarks in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

STATEMENT FROM THE INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


(Published in Business Machines and quoted in part by the 
Associated Press) 

New York, June 7—Official action by Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull to eliminate the time-worn phrases “favorable balance” and 
“unfavorable balance” from the language of foreign trade was dis- 
closed today in a letter addressed by the Secretary to Thomas J. 
Watson, president of the International Chamber of Commerce. 

Text of Secretary Hull's letter bore the endorsement of representa- 
tive officials and experts from half a dozen Federal governmental 
agencies especially concerned with problems of foreign trade. 

Secretary Hull referred with approval in his letter to recent recom- 
mendations adopted by the international chamber in Paris and 
the National Foreign Trade Council in New York to substitute 
for favorable“ and “unfavorable balance“ the terms “export bal- 
ance” and “import balance” in current trade reports issued by 
agencies of business and government. 

“It is my hope that this improvement in usage may become gen- 
eral,” the Secretary wrote Mr. Watson, “and that the action you 
sponsored at the Paris conference may promote its adoption in other 
countries throughout the world.” 

The terms “favorable” and “unfavorable balance” originated 
more than 300 years ago. In voting that the correct terms “export 
balance” and “import balance” be substituted, the International 
Chamber of Commerce and the National Foreign Trade Council 
definitely opposed the terms “favorable” and “unfavorable bal- 
ance” as misnomers. 

The proposed change in terms was recommended by the National 
Foreign Trade Council in July 1938, when it was initiated and 
presented by Frederick W. Nichol, a director of the council. The 
International Chamber of Commerce approved the new terms and 
formally recommended their general adoption, throughout the 
world, at a meeting at Paris, April 19, 1939. 

Mr. Nichol cited the origin of the “favorable balance” phrase, 
declaring that Thomas Mun, a British economist (1571-1641), 
coined it in a book describing the prevailing policy of “keeping 
imports less than exports, thus to secure a favorable balance.” It 
came into wide use in the United States in the eighties when 
American exports first began to outrun imports over a period of 
years. 
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Officers of the civic groups working to promote greater accuracy 
in the use of foreign trade terms today hailed Secretary Hull's 
action as a long forward step in the correction of loose and mis- 
leading phrases which have seriously hampered public under- 
standing of the problems of international commerce, 

It was pointed out that the terms “favorable balance of trade,” 
when used to designate the amount by which the exports of a 
country exceed its imports, gives rise to the mistaken notion that 
exports alone are beneficial to the national economy, and implies 
that each country should, therefore, seek to restrict its imports 
without regard to the effect upon the volume of world trade, 
shipping and insurance services, payment of debts, remittances, 
and other factors which must be considered in striking a true 
balance of international accounts. 

Other officials listed by Secretary Hull as having approved the 
text of the letter issued by the State Department are as follows: 
Dr. Francis B, Sayre, Assistant Secretary of State; Dr. Herbert Feis, 
adviser to the Department of State on international economic 
affairs; Dr. Henry F. Grady, Vice Chairman, United States Tariff 
Commission, Chairman, Committee for Reciprocity Information; 
E. Dana Durand, Commissioner, United States Tariff Commission, 
member, Central Statistical Board; Leslie A. Wheeler, Chief, Divi- 
sion of Foreign Agricultural Service, Department of Agriculture; 
H. C. McLean, Chief, Trade Agreement Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce; William A. Fowler, 
Division of Trade Agreements, Department of State; Lynn R. Ed- 
minster, Special Assistant to the Secretary of State. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, June 1, 1939. 
Mr. THOMAS J. WATSON, 
President, International Chamber of Commerce, 
590 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Dran Mr. Watson: I have been advised that the International 
Chamber of Commerce at its recent meeting at Paris approved the 
substitution of the terms “export balance” and “import balance” 
for the outworn and misleading phrases “favorable balance” and 
“unfavorable balance” of trade. ° 

This action is consistent with the practice and policy of this 
Department and marks distinct progress in the interest of accuracy 
and of a better understanding of the realities of international com- 
merce. The use of the terms “favorable” and “unfavorable,” as 
applied to the balance of a country’s foreign trade, is, of course, an 
expression of the misconception that an excess of exports over im- 
ports measured a country’s gain from foreign trade, and that an 
excess of imports over exports measured a country’s loss from for- 
eign trade. Today the essential relationship between exports and 
imports, and the benefits of both to the economy of nations par- 


.ticipating in world trade, are recognized by informed people every- , 


where. 

I am advised that the National Foreign Trade Council has likewise 
endorsed the proposed change in terms. It is my hope that this 
improvement in usage may become general, and that the action 
you sponsored at the Paris conference may promote its adoption in 
other countries throughout the world. 

Sincerely yours, 
CORDELL HULL. 

Approved by: Dr. Sayre, Mr. McLean (Department of Commerce), 
Dr. Henry F. Grady, Dr. Dana Durand, Mr. Leslie Wheeler, Dr. Feis, 
Mr. Edminster, Mr. Fowler. 


[From the New York Times of March 16, 1939] 


OUTWORN 'TRADE TERMS DETRIMENTAL—EXPORT AND IMPORT BALANCE 
URGED AS SUBSTITUTES FOR PRESENT DESIGNATIONS AS AID TO 
BUSINESS ; 

In place of the old phrase, “favorable” or “unfavorable balance 
of trade,” the writer has proposed that the correct terms “export 
balance” and “import balance” be generally adopted by foreign- 
trade agencies of business and government. This change in terms 
has been formally approved by the National Foreign Trade Council 
and the National Foreign Trade Week Committee. 

Recent events have emphasized the vital importance of trade 
as a factor in present-day world affairs. If we are to understand 
the trade relations of the United States with Europe, with the 
Far East, and with our neighbors in the Western Hemisphere, 
under conditions which are changing from day to day, it is essen- 
tial that accurate terms be applied to the movement of goods 
across international boundaries. The latest official figures on our 
foreign trade during the past year illustrate this need. 


BIG BALANCE LAST YEAR 


In 1938 American merchandise exports were valued at $3,094,- 
095,000 and merchandise imports at $1,960,528,000. The difference 
in these two items, $1,133,567,000, gave us in 1938 the largest 
export balance in our history, except during the World War and 
post-war years, 1915-21. To describe this margin between ex- 
ports and imports, however, as a “favorable balance of trade” 
between the United States and the rest of the world is to over- 
look many important factors which should be considered in 
appraising our present trade position. 

During the predepression period from 1925 to 1929, when produc- 
tion and employment were at high levels and world trade was free 
from many of its present restrictions, the average annual export 
balance of the United States was only $724,000,000, We were then 
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1938. 

Last year American exports were stimulated by rearmament 
abroad, while low production in industry due to the business reces- 
sion cut deeply into imports. Our import balance of goid during 
the year amounted to nearly two billions, At the beginning of 
1939 our stocks of gold had been increased to about 60 percent of 
the world’s monetary gold supply, a condition which all authorities 
agree is adverse, rather than favorable, to the development of 
international commerce. 

AN OLD IDEA 

In striking a “favorable balance of trade” by merely subtracting 
the value of incoming from outgoing merchandise, exports are 
treated as credits and imports as debits. The use of the term im- 
plies that exports are beneficial and imports detrimental to national 
well-being. Such ideas were widely accepted under the mercantile 
system in 3 sixteenth and seventeenth centuries when specie was 
regarded as true wealth and nations directed their commercial 
policies and waged wars to increase their stores of gold and silver. 
In , Thomas Mun, an early English economist, was writing of 
the prevailing practice of “keeping imports less than exports, thus 
to secure a favorable balance and provide | an abundance of money 
which can be drawn upon in time of need.” 

The terms in general use three centuries ago, under Np 
primitive conditions of trade, cannot be applied with accuracy to 
the international transactions of the United States today. It is 
manifestly impossible to calculate our balance of trade with the 
world, by merely subtracting the value of imports from the value 
of exports, when numerous other transactions need to be taken 
into account. 

As one of the leading creditor nations since the World War, the 
United States receives as much as $608,000,000 annually in interest 
and dividends on investments abroad. On the other hand, we 
pay out about 278,000,000 a year in interest and dividends on 
foreign investments in this country. Our tourist expenditures 
and personal remittances abroad amount to $764,000,000, as against 
only $170,000,000 in comparable payments by people of other coun- 
tries to the United States. All these and many other items, in- 
cluding payments for shipping and insurance, affect our trade 
and must be considered in a true balance of our inter- 
national accounts with other countries. 

In a word, the term “favorable balance of trade” states a con- 
clusion which appears to evaluate the trade position of a given 
country; the term “export balance,” on the other hand, makes a 
plain statement of fact. The former is misleading because it fails 
to take into account all the elements which must be considered 
in reaching a conclusion and conveys the impression that, the 
more its exports exceed its imports, the more a nation profits 
from its foreign trade. 

TRADE PACTS VALUABLE 

Accuracy in the use of terms by foreign-trade organizations 
and in Government reports is especially important in con- 
nection with the further development of the reciprocal-trade 
program. Under the wise leadership of Secretary Hull, this pro- 
gram has proved of substantial aid in rebuilding our commerce 
since the low point in world trade in 1932-33. 

The benefits to agriculture, industry, transportation, and shipping 
obtained under the eee pacts will be expanded with 
a healthy growth of both exports and imports. It would obviously 
be to the advantage of the United States, as well as to its cus- 
tomers, if the loss of a billion dollars in imports last year should 
be wiped out in 1939, as a higher rate of production in our indus- 
tries absorbs more materials from abroad. 

General acceptance of the idea that a wide spread between ex- 
ports and imports is necessarily favorable to the United States 
could serve only to hamper progress toward recovery. Our use 
of terms should not obscure the fact that increased volume and 
value of goods moved in foreign trade, rather than the extent 
betas — exports exceed imports, will best serve American employ- 


FREDERICK W. NICHOL. 
New Yorn, March 24, 1939. 


Horicon Marsh, Dodge County, Wis. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES HAWKS, JR. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 14, 1939 


JOINT RESOLUTION OF THE LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE 
OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. HAWKS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor, I include the following joint resolution 
of the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin: 
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Senate Joint Resolution 58 


Joint resolution relating to the submission by the Wisconsin Con- 
servation Commission to the United States Biological Survey of 
a program for the acquisition and restoration of Horicon Marsh 
as a Wisconsin project under the Pittman-Robertson Act 


Whereas Horicon Marsh, located mainly in Dodge County, and 
extending into Fond du Lac County, State of Wisconsin, is a flat, 
low, practically level marshy area about 13 miles in length from 
north to south, and varying in width from 1 to 4 miles from east 
to west, formerly partially covered by the waters of the Rock 
2 and with an abundance of aquatic growth and vegetation; 


Whereas in its natural state Horicon Marsh was known not only 
throughout Wisconsin and the Northwest but throughout the en- 
tire Nation as one of Nature's great natural refuges and nesting 
places for migratory wild fowl, and as a habitat for native upland 
game, birds, and fur-bearing animals; and 

Whereas Horicon Marsh was drained by private capital beginning 
in the year 1910, such drainage being planned and accomplished 
to make available for agricuitural use the lands of Horicon 
Marsh; and 

Whereas a period of nearly 30 years has demonstrated conclu- 
sively that said drainage project has failed in its purpose of mak- 
ing available for agriculture the lands in the marsh proper, 
although it may have made available borderlands which, prior to 
drainage, could not be cultivated, and which thereafter were 
cultivated for agricultural purposes; and 

Whereas the drainage of Horicon Marsh has changed the char- 
acter of the marsh profoundly so as to impair its former suit- 
ability as a refuge and nesting place for migratory wild fowl and 
as a habitat for upland game, birds, and fur-bearing animals, 
without any compensating results by way of making available 
the central marsh areas for agricultural use, and the experience 
of the last several decades has shown conclusively that the best 
use of this unique area is an environment for wildlife, and that 
restoration as near as is possible to the conditions existing prior 
to drainage, is desirable; and 

Whereas this legislature recognized the desirability of restoring 
Horicon Marsh in 1927 by creating in said area a wildlife refuge 
and game preserve by chapter 475 of the laws of 1927, now section 
29.571 of the Wisconsin Statutes, which chapter required that the 
conservation commission “shall purchase or acquire by condemna- 
tion proceedings the land known as the Horicon Marsh, or as much 
thereof as it may deem necessary * , and further author- 
ized the said commission “to construct and maintain a dam or dams 
in or near the city of Horicon to control and regulate the flood 
waters on Rock River, and to restore the public waters of Rock 
River on Horicon Marsh to the natural le existing prior to the 
private drainage of the same”; and 

Whereas the conservation commission did in due course construct 
a dam in the city of Horicon adequate to regulate and flood the 
waters on Rock River and to restore the waters of Rock River to 
the levels existing prior to drainage, and did, in fact, acquire ap- 
proximately eleven hundred acres in the south end of the marsh 
and took appropriate steps to have a determination made of the 
natural levels of Rock River in Horicon Marsh by the public-service 
commission, and the conservation commission thereupon proceeded 
by means of said dam to raise the levels of the waters in Rock 
River to such levels as were found by the public-service commission 
to be the original or natural levels; and 

Whereas litigation resulting from the attempt of the Wisconsin 
Conservation Commission to carry out the mandate of this legis- 
lature of 1927 terminated in a decision by the Supreme Court of 
Wisconsin (221 Wis. 246), holding in substance that since the drain- 
age privately done was done with the consent of all of the owners 
of land involved and did not in fact impair the navigability of 
Rock River, the State of Wisconsin may not now, “in view of * 
the long acquiescence by the State * + in the status created by 
completion of the project,” ion the lawful character of the 
original drainage, and further held that restoration of Horicon 
Marsh, which will necessitate the impounding and raising of the 
waters in Rock River above the levels resulting from drainage, can 
be accomplished only with the consent of the owners of lands 
affected thereby and by compensating such owners for any loss or 

which they might suffer by reason cf the raising of such 
water levels; and 

Whereas it is universally conceded that the restoration of Horicon 
Marsh for use as a migratory wild-fowl refuge and nesting area, and 
as a habitat for upland game, birds, and fur-bearing animals is 
desirable and constitutes the best and most practical usage to which 
said area can be devoted, and that the only questions to be deter- 
mined in such restoration project are: (1) The extent of the areas 
to be acquired; that is, what lands in addition to the low-lying 
center portion shall be needed; and (2) the source of funds for 
acquisition purposes; and > 

Whereas the Wisconsin State Planning Board has prepared a 
detailed factual study of the Horicon Marsh, including data on 
the acreage involved in the various portions thereof, indicating 
that the low-lying center portion, all of which would of necessity 
have to be acquired in a restoration program, comprises 17,545 
acres; a secondary higher land area adjacent to the low-lying 
center portion comprises 7,640 acres; and a third or still higher 
land area adjacent to the secondary area comprises 4,182 acres; 
and the said study and suyos also giving complete detailed in- 
formation on ownership and assessed valuation of all areas 
involved; and 
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Whereas in any restoration program of Horicon Marsh, flowage 
rights or title must be acquired by the State and the reasonable 
market value thereof must be paid to the owners of the lands 
involved, regardless of whether such areas be acquired by negotia- 
tion or by condemnation, and there cannot, therefore, be involved 
in any acquisition or restoration program any question of con- 
flict with the rights of private owners or taking without adequate 
and just compensation; and 

Whereas the State of Wisconsin has heretofore not made avail- 
able funds for carrying out the legislative mandate of 1927 to 
restore Horicon Marsh, and it is self-evident that in view of cur- 
rent State finances, no adequate funds are available at this time 
from State sources either by way of appropriation from the gen- 
eral fund of the State or from the conservation fund; and 

Whereas Congress has enacted legislation (approved September 2, 
1937) designated as the “Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration Act” 
(50 Stat. 917) and popularly known as the Pittman-Robertson 
Act, by the terms of which, moneys accruing to the Federal Gov- 
ernment from the tax imposed on firearms, shells, and cartridges 
are set aside as a special fund for apportionment among the sev- 
eral States for wildlife-restoration purposes, and wildlife restora- 
tion under said act is construed to mean and include the “selec- 
tion, restoration, rehabilitation, and improvement of areas of land 
or water adaptable as feeding, resting, or breeding places for 
wildlife, including acquisition by purchase, condemnation, lease 
or gift of such areas or estates or interests therein as are suitable 
or capable of being made suitable therefor,” and the amount 
available to the State of Wisconsin for the current fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1939, together with the State's contribution amounting 
in all to more than $30,000 and sums available from said Federal 
source after the current fiscal year, and continuously thereafter, 
will aggregate on the basis of present estimates and including the 
State’s contribution to said funds, approximately $90,000 per 
annum; and 

Whereas this legislature has before it a bill to enable the State 
to accept funds under the Pittman-Robertson Act, and to par- 
ticipate with the Federal Government in projects thereunder, being 
bill 160, A., which passed the assembly by unanimous vote on 
April 27, 1939, and is now pending before the senate on a recom- 
mendation for concurrence by the committee on State and local 
government; and 

Whereas there is no question but that restoration of Horicon 
Marsh is a project coming within the terms of the Pittman-Rob- 
ertson Act, and the United States Biological Survey, which is 
charged with the administration of said act and the selection and 
approval of projects submitted by the several States, has through 
its chief and through its officials charged with the duties of 
administering said act, indicated unqualifiedly that the Horicon 
Marsh would be a suitable, worthy, and desirable project for the 
State of Wisconsin to submit as its major project; and 

Whereas Horicon Marsh, by reason of its great importance not 
only in the State but nationally as a unique wildlife refuge, 
and because of the legislative mandate of 1927 for its restoration, 
which mandate has never been repealed, and because of its great 
additional value as a reservoir for water storage at the headwaters 
of the Rock River, for flood control, and for its great recreational 
possibilities for the residents of the State of Wisconsin, there is 
no single contemplated project before the public of Wisconsin 
today as important and as far reaching as Horicon Marsh: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate (the assembly concurring), That it is the 
sense of this legislature that in the selection of projects for use of 
funds available to the State under the Pittman-Robertson Act the 
restoration of Horicon Marsh be given first consideration, and the 
Wisconsin Conservation Commission is requested to work out a 
program and submit it for approval to the United States Biological 
Survey for restoration and acquisition of Horicon Marsh with the 
use of Pittman-Robertson funds and the contributions to be made 
by the State under said act, such program to include acquisition of 
such areas as in the judgment of the conservation commission and 
the United States Biological Survey may be necessary for restora- 
tion and for administration as a wildlife refuge and public hunting 
and fishing areas, such acquisition to be in full compliance with the 
laws of the State and the United States, condemnation of areas 
under State law and payment to the owners of such areas condemned 
of any amounts determined by the court under Wisconsin law to 
be reasonable where acquisition cannot be accomplished by nego- 
tiation; and be it further 

Resolved, That since detailed information as to the areas which 
will be needed, ownership and estimated values are now available, 
that the restoration of Horicon Marsh as Wisconsin's major project 
under the Pittman-Robertson Act, be submitted to the United 


States Biological Survey for approval forthwith, and that the con- 


servation commission cooperate with the United States Biological 
Survey in working out the details of said program as speedily as 
possible; and be it further 
Resolved, That properly attested copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the United States Biological Survey and to each 
Wisconsin Member of Congress. 
VERNON W. THOMSON, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
JOHN J. SLOCUM, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
WALTER S. GOODLAND, 
President of the Senate. 
LAWRENCE R. LARSEN, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate, 
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Jurisdictional Labor Strikes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. C. ARTHUR ANDERSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 14, 1939 


ARTICLE FROM THE ST. LOUIS GLOBE-DEMOCRAT AND STATE- 
5 15 BY MR. ADOLPHUS BUSCH, III, AND MR. AUGUST 
USCH 


Mr. ANDERSON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, in my home 
town, St. Louis, there exists today a situation that should stir 
every Member of this body to action. For 50 years the An- 
heuser-Busch Brewing Co. has been a 100-percent union shop. 
During all that time this company has represented the very 
best in employer-employee relationship. It has been an ideal 
and exemplary set-up at all times. But today we see the 
sorry spectacle of this square-shooting employer being held 
out as unfair to labor and pickets parading before its doors. 

The strange angle of this case lies in the fact that the 
union has no grievance against the Anheuser-Busch Co., the 
world’s greatest brewery. It is simply and purely a jurisdic- 
tional dispute between two branches of the A. F. of L., and 
while they wage their battle the employer must suffer. 

The Labor Relations Board holds it has no authority to 
take any action in a case of this kind. If this be true, I say 
that Congress should act now. There should be no further 
delay in providing suitable amendments to the National 
Labor Relations Act so that it will be what it purports to be 
“An act to diminish the causes of labor disputes.” 

I ask unanimous consent to extend in the Recorp the 
statement of Mr. Adolphus Busch, III, and Mr. August Busch 
before the Labor Committee of the House, and to include 
therein a brief news item from the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of July 10, 1939] 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH FAIR TO LABOR, SAYS CENTRAL TRADE BODY 


Anheuser-Busch, Inc., is fair to organized labor, it was announced 
yesterday by the A. F. of L. Central Trades and Labor Union after 
delegates at the meeting at 1411 North Grand Boulevard had 
adopted unanimously a motion to that effect. 

The motion was proposed by Lloyd Weber, business agent for the 
A. F. of L. machinists, in a prepared statement on the jurisdictional 
dispute between the A. F. of L. carpenters’ union and the machin- 
ists, which resulted in a strike of the carpenters June 28. 

“The machinists, with several other affiliated unions employed at 
the Anheuser-Busch brewery, with the exception of the carpenters, 
have continued to work,” Weber stated, “despite the fact the car- 
penters have placed unfair pickets on this plant. On behalf of all 
these union men, and one of the fairest, if not the fairest, employer 
in this community, the machinists request the Central Trades and 
Labor Union to make public a statement that Anheuser-Busch is 
2 — organized labor, as represented by the American Federation 
0 r.“ 

Weber and other representatives of the machinists declared the 
labor movement suffered in such a jurisdictional dispute which 
involved an employer which had been consistently fair in labor 
dealings. One representative charged word had been passed along 
to some taverns, the brewery was unfair, in an effort to destroy its 
trade. 

As representatives of the carpenters spoke in an effort to fore- 
stall the motion, Joseph J. Hauser, secretary of the brewers and 
maltsters, and other representatives of A. F. of L. unions in the 
brewery, urged immediate action by the central trades body and 
denounced the picket line. 

William J. Gibbons, president of St. Louis Typographical Union, 
No. 8, also praised the brewery management for its labor dealings, 
and said August A. Busch, general manager, had assisted the typo- 
graphical union in many instances and influenced the union 
organization of two concerns, 


Statement before the House Labor Committee, by Adolphus 
Busch, III, president, and August A. Busch, Jr., vice president 
and general manager of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis 
We greatly appreciate the kind invitation of the distinguished 

chairman of the House Labor Committee to offer some facts in an 

involved labor problem, the intelligent and constructive solution 
of which would contribute greatly to harmonious relations between 
labor and industry. 

The problem is the jurisdictional labor strike. 
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Strikes of this character originate from disputes between two 
labor unions over the performance of the same work. While it 
might appear to the committee that it would be a simple matter 
for labor organizations to define the exact jurisdiction of each 
union, the facts are that they have been unable to do so, and the 
disputes over a long period of years have led to many costly and 
bitter strikes. 

From the standpoint of both labor and industry the jurisdic- 
tional strike appears to be one of the most complicated problems 
of the labor organizations and no solution has yet been found to 
prevent them. 

We have been on most friendly terms with organized labor for 
50 years. Our original contracts were signed by our grandfather 
with the old Knights of Labor, predecessor of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. We have erected more than $40,000,000 worth of 
buildings with union labor. We have paid hundreds of millions 
of dollars to members of labor unions. We have valid contracts 
with all the many unions whose members are employed in our 
plants. All our contracts provide for arbitration of disputes before 
strikes may be called. We are entirely impartial as between the 
unions whose members are in our employment. 

Yet, notwithstanding our half a century of friendly and coopera- 
tive relations with labor organizations, we have now in our own 
plants a jurisdictional strike which seems to offer a perfect ex- 
ample of this complex labor problem and the necessity for some 
authority for a practical and intelligent solution. 

Among the unions whose members are employed under contract 
by our company are the International Association of Machinists 
and the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America. 
For 26 years these two unions have been in dispute over which 
should have the right to install, set, repair, and dismantle ma- 
chinery in machine shops and factories and other places where 
machinery is used. 

Jurisdiction over this work is claimed by both the machinists and 
the millwrights of the carpenters’ union. As employers we have 
no choice between the two unions. It has been necessary in the 
expansion of our production facilities to install much new machin- 
ery and to erect a number of new buildings. In our maintenance 
departments alone we employ 700 union workmen, among which 
are machinists, millwrights, carpenters, and cabinetmakers, all 
belonging to the one union or the other. 

The members of the two unions are paid the same scale of wages, 
They have identical working hours and conditions. The men are 
all satisfied with their employment, their wages, their hours, and 
their working conditions. Some of the men have worked for the 
company for 50 years. None have any grievance of any character 
whatsover against the company, and the company has none against 
them. They are all competent, highly skilled workmen. 

Yet a hundred of our employees were called out on a jurisdictional 
strike by the international president of their union. Under in- 
structions from the union, the strikers set up pickets around our 
plant bearing unfair-to-organized-labor placards in an effort to 
influence 3,000 other union men to join them in a sympathy strike. 
The arbitration clause in the contract with this union was declared 
by the union to have no application. 

For a period of more than 18 months we conducted negotiations 
with the officials of the two unions and with President Green and 
the executive council of the American Federation of Labor in an 
effort to have the jurisdiction of the two unions exactly defined to 
avert a threatened strike. 

On our own part, we succeeded, temporarily, in having the two 
unions agree upon a division of the work. Under this agreement 
we were able to have some important machinery installations 
completed. During the period of the temporary agreement we con- 
tinued negotiations, both by our own officials and by President 
Green and the executive council of the American Federation of 
Labor, to bring about a permanent settlement of the controversy. 

When we were first threatened with a strike in February 1938 
over the installation of bottling machinery we telegraphed the 
facts to President Green and the executive council of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor in Miami, Fla., and requested their in- 
tervention to settle the controversy. President Green sent us the 
following telegram, which seemed to settle the question of juris- 
diction over that particular construction job: 


Miami, FLA., February 5, 1938. 
R. W. UPSHAW, 
Assistant Manager, Anheuser-Busch, Ine: 

Decisions of American Federation of Labor and building trades 
department as set forth in the printed pamphlet I sent you sets 
forth the jurisdiction of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists over the building, assembling, erecting, dismantling, and 
repairing of machinery in machine shops, buildings, factories, or 
elsewhere where machinery may be used. This information is sent 
you in accordance with action of executive council. 

WILLIAM GREEN. 

We were informed, however, by one of the unions in the contro- 
versy, that this decision had been repudiated by its international 
officers, and would not be accepted as effective in the matter of our 
problems. However, the temporary agreement referred to, by which 
the work was divided, postponed the strike. 
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Since February 1938 we have continued to hold numerous con- 
ferences with the local and international officers of the two unions 
in the furtherance of our effort to bring them into an agreement, 
but without success. President Green and the executive council 
also endeavored to get the international officers into conference 
to effect an agreement. They were unable to do so. 

As the result of our own efforts, combined with the efforts of 
President Green and the executive council, we were notified by the 
Officers of both unions that they each claimed jurisdiction over all 
the work in dispute. That situation threatened us with a strike 
from two sources. If we awarded the work to one union, the other 
would strike. So we again carried the facts to President Green and 
the executive council in a further appeal to have the issue adjudi- 


cated. 
The following telegram from President Green tells its own story: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 27, 1939. 
Aucust A. Busca, Jr., 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc.: 

I have exhausted all efforts at my command to bring about a 
settlement of controversy between machinists and carpenters or- 
ganizations employed at your plant. I have urged a settlement of 
the controversy by the representatives of the two organizations 
involved. I regret I lack authority to do more. I am willing, 
however, to render any service that lies within my power. 

WILLIAM GREEN. 

It is clear from President Green’s telegram that the American 
Federation of Labor has no power to settle a jurisdictional dispute 
between two of its affiliated unions. A record of the controversy, 
published by the American Federation of Labor in 1934, makes it 
doubly clear that this central organization cannot, within its own 
powers, settle such controversies, or influence the parties to the 
dispute to settle them. 

It appears from this printed Report of the Actions Taken by the 
Conventions of the American Federation of Labor Upon the Juris- 
dictional Dispute Between the Machinists and Carpenters Relative 
to Millwright Work, that this controversy was first brought to the 
attention of the national convention of the American Federation 
of Labor in November 1913. It has been before numerous subse- 
quent conventions. Yet, after 26 years of negotiations between the 
two unions and the federation, the controversy is still unsettled. 
We have upon our hands a strike as the result of it. We have no 
record of the strikes that have occurred in numerous other indus- 
tries using machinery. The published report indicates that they 
have been numerous and costly. 

We have available for the record, if the committee should desire 
it, a copy of the report on this controversy issued by the American 
Federation of Labor in April 1934. Also a photostatic copy of the 
only signed agreement the federation has been able to influence 
the two unions to make. This agreement, however, was of short 
duration, having been repudiated by one of the signers. We have 
also a photostatic copy of a letter written by the president of one 
of the unions, at the time of this agreement, justifying the award 
to the other union. However, as we have stated, this award was 
repudiated. 

The immediate trouble at our plant, we recognize, is not of over- 
shadowing importance in the general picture of labor and indus- 
trial relations. It merely illustrates the difficulties of a problem 
that has defied solution. It is but a continuation of the many 
costly and wholly unnecessary strikes that have resulted from the 
inability of the unions themselves to define their own respective 
jurisdictions. 

Again, and by way of merely illustrating the difficulties of the 
problem and the necessity for some higher authority to bring about 
its solution, we cite the fact that there is another jurisdictional 
labor trouble affecting the brewing industry of a much more far- 
reaching and serious consequence. It has been in progress almost 
from the time that beer was relegalized 6 years ago and no settle- 
ment seems to be possible or in sight. 

It has not only resulted in numerous prolonged strikes but one 
of the labor unions involved has expended more than $5,000,600 
trying to protect its jurisdiction. The controversy was so bitter 
and widespread that it caused an upheaval of public opinion in 
the Northwestern States. The people of Oregon invoked the ini- 
tiative to bring to a referendum a proposed law to prohibit juris- 
dictional strikes. The people ratified the law at the polls by a 
large majority. 

Many labor leaders very sincerely desire to maintain friendly 
relations with industry for mutual benefits. Some of the leaders 
have informed us that they regard the jurisdictional strike as the 
one thing that reacts against them in the court of public opinion 
more strongly than any other. They have expressed the thought 
that unless some authority can be established for the adjudication 


and settlement of these controversies labor will lose much of the 


te gy that it has gained in its struggle for recognition of its 
rights. 

We do not attempt to bespeak the opinions or sentiments of 
any but ourselves on this subject. We do believe the facts we 
have cited should be persuasive evidence that an intelligent and 
satisfactory solution of this problem is a pressing necessity for 
the maintenance of amicable relations between labor and indus- 
try, and that the major beneficiary from such a solution would 
be organized labor, 
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Put Idle Cash in Banks to Work 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 14, 1939 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the following Associated Press article 
which appeared in the Washington Post on July 14. 

The post-July Fourth return of money from the pockets of 
holiday celebrants to the banks caused a boost in the lendable 
excess reserves of the banks to a record high of $4,450,000,000 in 
the week ended July 12. 

The Federal Reserve Board said the increase, which amounted 
to $160,000,000, also was due, in part, to Treasury expenditures. 

The Board reported that the 12 Federal Reserve banks reduced 
their investments in Government securities by $16,000,000, to $2,535,- 
000,000, during the week. The increase, however, was said to be due 
to the high cost of buying short-term Treasury bills, which induced 
the banks not to replace maturing bills in their portfolios. 

It is my opinion that by reason of the foregoing this Con- 
gress should give serious consideration to House Resolution 
218, which I introduced and which has for its purpose crea- 
tion of a select committee to study the feasibility of extending 
to the mortgages held by the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
the insurance features of the Federal Housing Administration 
and the possibility of selling those mortgages to the financial 
institutions which have idle cash. 

The result of this program would be that the Government 
might withdraw from the mortgage-servicing business without 
loss and upward of $2,000,000,000 of idle private capital put 
to work. 


The Constitution and the Will of the People 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT HARRISON 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 17 (legislative day of Monday, July 10), 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES F. BYRNES, OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
JULY 12, 1939 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record the interesting and timely 
address delivered by the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Byrnes] at the assembly of the American Bar 
Association at San Francisco, Calif., on July 12, 1939. The 
address is entitled “The Constitution and the Will of the 
People.” 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


On the occasion of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversay of 
the Congress of the United States, Chief Justice Hughes, in dis- 
cussing constitutional government, declared, “And what the people 
really want they generally get.” 

He declared this to be true because the people had in their 
hands “the ultimate power of change through amendment.” It is 
not clear whether the Chief Justice meant amendment only in the 
manner specifically prescribed by the Constitution, or whether he 
included the power to amend by custom and by judicial interpre- 
tation, methods which are not prescribed by the Constitution but 
have been accepted by the people. 

It is true, however, that in one or another of these ways the 
Constitution has been amended to respond to the needs of the 
people, and this flexibility, this response to changed conditions is 
its strength and not its weakness. The framers of the Constitu- 
tion anticipated that changed conditions would demand revision 
and that any fundamental law must be a law of the living and 
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not of the dead. Jefferson shared this view and in 1816 in one of 
his oft-quoted letters wrote: 

“Some men look at constitutions with sanctimonious reverence 
and deem them like the Ark of the Covenant, too sacred to be 
touched. They ascribe to the men of the preceding age a wisdom 
more than human, and suppose what they did to be beyond amend- 
ment. + Iam certainly not an advocate for frequent and 
untried changes in laws and constitutions. I think moderate im- 
perfections had better be borne with * * *. But I know also 
that laws and institutions must go hand in hand with the progress 
of the human mind. * * + As new discoveries are made, new 
truths disclosed, and manners and opinions change with the change 
of circumstances, institutions must advance also and keep pace with 
the times. We might as well require a man to wear still the coat 
which fitted him when a boy as civilized society to remain ever 
under the regimen of their barbarous ancestors. Each generation 
„has a right to choose for itself the form of government it 
believes the most promotive of its own happiness. * * * A 
solemn opportunity of doing this every 19 or 20 years should be 
provided by the Constitution.” 

The people did not follow the advice of Jefferson as to constitu- 
tional revision every 20 years. And since the adoption of the Bill 
of Rights in 1791 only 11 amendments have been ratified, despite 
the transformation of the Nation from a strictly agricultural to 
an agricultural and industrial economy. That does not mean that 
it has remained unchanged. For every time that the Constitution 
has been amended it has been changed 10 times by custom or by 
judicial construction. 

One argument advanced against amendment by the method 
prescribed by the Constitution has been the delay of the States 
in considering such amendments, That is evidence of the impa- 
tience of our people. This year we have received additional proof 
of the willingness of the States to act upon Constitutional 
amendments if given time for consideration, the of the 
Senate within the last 6 months, having received formal certifi- 
cation of the ratification of the Bill of Rights by the States of 
Georgia, Connecticut, and Massachusetts—only 140 years after 
the submission of those amendments to the States. 

Perhaps the most drastic change ever made in our entire sys- 
tem of government was that which transformed the electoral col- 
lege from a body of us statesmen chosen for the purpose 
of selecting a President, to a body where wisdom is a superfluous 
charm and trustworthiness is sufficient. That change goes to 
the very foundations of our plan of representative government. 
Certainly it was as great a departure from the plan of the framers 
as the change in our method of selecting Senators, from elec- 
tion by the legislature to election by the people. And yet, the 
one was accomplished by political development, acquiesced in as 
established custom, while the other required a revision of the 
text of the Constitution. 

It so happens that the party system, and popular election of the 
President, corresponded at an early stage with the people’s con- 
ception of Democratic government. This being so, there was no 
demand for a formal constitutional amendment, and we do not 
hear the change denounced as revolutionary or un-American. 

Most of our constitutional changes, however, have come about 
through judicial construction. Some of these “amendments” have 
been in the nature of clarifying amendments, making specific what 
had been left general and vague. Others have been changes of 
substance and an interesting thing is that these are changes in the 
Court’s own decisions and, like railroad schedules, are subject to 
further change without notice. It is natural for the lawyer to look 
with disfavor on shifts in constitutional doctrine. Employed to 
render an opinion as to the constitutionality of legislation, he 
naturally dislikes to think that the opinion he gives to his client, 
based on the latest decision of the Court, may on the next opinion 
day be branded as a mistaken interpretation of the Constitution. 
At an early period the lawyers resented the necessity of looking to 
Daniel Webster instead of to Noah Webster for a definition of the 
simple words of the Constitution. But at a later period they 
were content after the decision in the Minnesota rate case to look 
for definitions in Standard Statistics instead of the Standard Dic- 
tionary. 

But if, as lawyers, we put aside our special interests and view the 
process dispassionately, we are compelled to recognize that in the 
law, as well as elsewhere, the surest sign of life is change, or at least 
a readiness to change. This has been the philosophy expressed by 
some of the most distinguished judges who have sat on our Su- 
preme Court. Chief Justice Taney declared that he was “quite 
willing that it be regarded hereafter as the law of this Court that 
its opinion upon the construction of the Constitution is always 
open to discussion when it is supposed to have been founded in 
error, and that its judicial authority should thereafter depend alto- 
gether on the force of the reasoning by which it is supported” 
(the Passenger Cases, 7 How. 283, 470). Justice Field, who was 
never accused, so far as I am aware, of being a dangerous radical, 
expressed the same idea. He said: “It is more important that the 
Court should be right upon later and more elaborate consideration 
of the cases than consistent with previous declarations. Those 
doctrines only will eventually stand which bear the strictest exam- 
ination and the test of experience” (Barden v. Northern Pac. R. Co., 
154 U. S. 288, 322). More recently this conception of progress in 
constitutional law was explained by Justice Brandeis in these 
words: “The Court bows to the lessons of experience and the force 
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of better reasoning, recognizing that the process of trial and error, 
so fruitful in the physical sciences, is appropriate also in the judi- 
cial function” (Burnet v. Coronado Oil & Gas Co., 285 U. S. 393, 
407-408 (dissent) ). 

I am not suggesting that change in constitutional doctrine is 
desirable for its own sake. Neither am I advocating changes which 
are capricious or lacking in reason. But I think the danger of such 
changes is illusory so long as the courts adhere to the practice of 
rendering full opinions to justify their decisions and also expose 
themselves to the critical barrage of dissenting opinions. This 
practice gives assurance that changes in our constitutional law 
are founded on an appeal, as Justice Brandeis put it, to the lessons 
of experience and the force of better reasoning. 

The real danger to our constitutional system has not been the 
readiness of courts to amend their decisions. The real danger has 
been the tendency of courts to disregard the lessons of experience 
and the force of better reasoning, and thus to produce hardening 
of the constitutional arteries. That disease might be fatal to the 
body politic. 

In applying the Constitution the courts can delay but cannot 
permanently prevent the adoption of a policy persistently demanded 
by a majority of the people and by their representatives. When- 
ever the courts nullify the adoption of a congressional policy, there 
will be a reexamination of that policy by the people and the Con- 
gress. If the issue is one of little importance, or if on sober sccond 
thought it appears to have been ill-conceived, there will be acqui- 
escence in the decision. But if the policy in question represents a 
solemn conviction of a majority of the people, and if the decision 
has failed to persuade honest minds that the policy is clearly for- 
bidden by the Constitution, then there is bound to be agitation 
for a reconsideration of the decision. In these circumstances, what 
the people really want they will generally get. In rare instances 
it may be necessary to resort to a constitutional amendment, as 
was done after the income-tax decision. More often a new deci- 
sion of the court supplants the old, as in the Washington State 
Minimum Wage Law case. 

This process of adaptation has been the life of the Constitution, 
but it has never failed to call forth a body of mourners ready to 
pronounce the obsequies over what they regard as the Constitu- 
tion’s mortal remains. A century ago Justice Story, toward the 
end of his long career on the bench, lamented the death of the 
Constitution. “I am the last of the old race of judges,” he said. 
“I stand their solitary representative with a pained heart and a 
subdued confidence. I have long been convinced that the 
doctrines and opinions of the ‘old Court’ were daily losing ground, 
and especially those on great constitutional questions. New men 
and new opinions have succeeded. The doctrines of the Constitu- 
tion, so vital to the country, which in former times received the 
support of the whole Court, no longer maintain their ascendancy.” 
(Warren, Supreme Court in U. S. History (1937 ed.), vol. II, 139, 
140.) Daniel Webster took the same mournful view. In one of 
his letters he wrote: “Judge Story arrived last evening in good 
health, but bad spirits. He thinks the Supreme Court is gone 
and I think so, too; and almost everything is gone or seems 
rapidiy going.” (Id., p. 10.) 

What called forth these funereal and woeful chants? The 
country was passing from the period of Whig domination to the 
period of Jacksonian democracy. The decisions and personnel of 
the Court were reflecting the change, and lawyers of the old 
school were ready to give up the ghost. The new Court under 
Taney, proceeded to develop those principles of the police power 
of the States that today are acknowledged to be at the foundation 
of effective government. The fears of the old school were more 
partisan than the decisions of the new. The Court was making 
new constitutional doctrine, to be sure, but it was doctrine called 
for by new conditions and responsive to the needs of the people. 
As corporations grew and multiplied, they challenged the power 
of the State, their creator, to control them. They claimed 
monopolistic privileges that would have made them the rulers of 
the State. The Court found the Constitution adequate to protect 
the people. The doctrine of the reserved power of the States over 
corporations was evolved, and the people got what they wanted. 

It was certainly not what the lawyers of the old school wanted. 
The Charles River Bridge case, which has become a venerable land- 
mark in our constitutional history, was received with abuse by the 
old-guard members of the legal fraternity of 1837. The rights of 
property were gone, the Court was gone, the Constitution was gone. 
There was great fear that lawyers would never again enjoy the 
pleasure of seeing legislation declared unconstitutional. ‘There 
will not, I fear,” said Story, “ever in our day, be any case in which 
a law of a State or of Congress will be declared unconstitutional; 
for the old constitutional doctrines are fast fading away, and a 
change has come over the public mind from which I augur little 
good” (Warren II, 28). 

Changes in the public mind, if they are profound and lasting, 
will always be reflected in constitutional decision, as they were 
during the Jacksonian era. Sometimes the process is slow, but it 
cannot be delayed indefinitely. The “lessons of experience” will be 
learned, and it will generally be found that the obstacle to a con- 
sidered and persistent legislative policy is not to be found in the 
great clauses of the Constitution, but only in the minds of some 
of its interpreters. 

The prevailing sentiment is bound to be reflected in the exercise 
of the appointing power. I do not mean that judges are, or should 
be, chosen because of their views on particular issues. What I do 
mean is that the general attitude of a man toward government and 
toward the judicial function necessarily is taken into account. 
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Certainly it has been taken into account in the past. When Presi- 
dent Lincoln was faced with the appointment of a Chief Justice, he 
frankly acknowledged that “we wish for a Chief Justice who will 
sustain what has been done in regard to emancipation and the 
legal tenders. We cannot ask a man what he will do; and if we 
should, and he should answer us, we should despise him for it. 
Therefore, we must take a man whose opinions are known” (War- 
ren II, 401). President Theodore Roosevelt was even more explicit. 
In explaining to Senator Lodge his views on appointing Justice 
Holmes, he said: 

“Now, I should like to know that Judge Holmes was in entire 
sympathy with our views, that is with your views and mine 
* +> + before I would feel justified in appointing him.” (Selec- 
tions from the Correspondence of Theodore Roosevelt and Henry 
Cabot Lodge, I (New York, 1925), 517-19.) 

I am not citing these Presidential views as models for the exer- 
cise of the appointing power. It may seriously be questioned 
whether they did not reveal an undue attention to the supposed 
opinions of the candidates on specific political issues rather than 
their general attitude toward representative government. But at 
least they show an awareness that judges are human, and that the 
Selection of judges will in all probability affect the course of 
constitutional law one way or the other. 

Let us not set up a double standard in this matter of choosing 
judges. A lawyer whose experience has been primarily on the side 
of defending governmental measures will be as much or as little 
affected by his experience as the lawyer who has primarily been 
engaged in resisting governmental measures. After serving 13 
years on the Supreme Court, Justice Miller observed that: 

“It is vain to contend with judges who have been at the bar 
the advocates for 40 years of railroad companies, and all the forms 
of associated capital, when they are called upon to decide cases 
where such interests are in contest. All their training, all their 
feelings are from the start in favor of those who need no such 
influence.” (Quoted in Fairman, Justice Samuel F. Miller, Political 
Science Quarterly, vol. 50, p. 43.) 

With equal force it could be said that it is vain to contend with 
a judge who, while at the bar, has devoted his time exclusively 
to the representation of persons suing railroad companies and other 
forms of associated capital, where such interests are in contest. 
When a man dons the judicial robe he cannot as quickly divest 
himself of the views and prejudices arising out of years of devotion 
to special interests. 

A great deal has been said and written about the judicial tem- 
perament. We can all agree that the attitude of mind described by 
Justice Miller is not the judicial temperament. I think we can 
also agree that in applying the Constitution one element of the 
judicial temperament is respect for the views of the Legislature, 
a coordinate branch of Government. Times without number the 
courts have declared that they will not substitute their judgment 
for that of Congress in matters of policy, and that every pre- 
sumption is in favor of the validity of an act of Congress. I 
venture to think that henceforth this rule will be honored more in 
the observance than in the breach. 

I venture to think, also, that henceforth the courts will exercise 
a healthy skepticism in hearing arguments that congressional legis- 
lation has usurped the powers of the States. I say this because the 
charge of usurpation by Congress is generally not made by the 
States. It is made by special interests which are more concerned 
with escaping all control than preserving the control of the States. 
We have had many recent examples of this—the attack on the 
voluntary bankruptcy law for municipalities, the attack on P. W. A. 
loans to States and cities, the attack on the social-security legisla- 
tion. All of these represented cooperative efforts by the Federal 
Government and the States to solve their common problems. 
Nevertheless they were assailed in the courts in the name of State 
sovereignty, while the States did what they could to disavow their 
new-found protectors. 

Some men doubt the wisdom of the Court in solving doubts in 
favor of the action of Congress. They believe it unwise because 
they really do not believe in government by the people. They 
doubt that the people know what they want and are convinced 
they should not have what they want. They are really opposed to 
representative government and devote much of their time to ridi- 
culing the Representatives of the people in Congress. The genius 
of the American people, however, has not found a better way to 
voice their will than by the election of Representatives. The Rep- 
resentative may not be the most brilliant man in the district. 
The chances are, however, that when he receives a majority of the 
votes in his district he is truly representative of the convictions, 
virtues, and weaknesses of a majority of the voters in that district. 
Legislators may make mistakes, but miscarriages of justice ate 
probably less frequent in legislation than in the decisions of judges 
and juries. In any event, from legislation there is always an 
appeal, an appeal to the people. 

The Supreme Court itself has declared, through Justice Holmes: 
“It must be remembered that legislators are the ultimate guard- 
ians of the liberties and welfare of the people in quite as great a 
degree as the courts” (Missouri, Kansas & Teras R. Co. v. May, 
194 U. S. 267, 270). It is the common charge of some lawyers that 
the Congress gives no consideration to the constitutionality of 
legislation. This charge was often heard 3 years ago. In justifica- 
tion of it, there were cited the several cases in which the Court 
had decided against the Congress. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that in most of those cases the Court divided 5 to 4, and if 
by only one vote the action of the Congress was held to be uncon- 
stitutional, it is evidence of such a divided opinion as to justify 
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the Congress in the enactment of the law and the submission to 
the courts of the question of congressional authority. Even in the 
N. R. A. case, where the decision was unanimous, the circuit court 
of appeals in New York rendered its opinion in substantial accord 
with the views of the Congress. 

History discloses numerous precedents of submission to the courts 
of legislation as to the constitutionality of which doubt was ex- 
pressed. The first President, George Washington, received from 
his Attorney General an opinion that a certain congressional enact- 
ment was unconstitutional. Sharing the opinion of the Congress 
instead of the Attorney General, he approved the bill leaving to the 
courts the determination of the constitutional issue. From that 
day to this Congress and Presidents have followed the policy of the 
Father of his Country. 

The greater latitude given to the Congress by the action of the 
Court in adopting the liberal attitude of the school of Justice 
Holmes in solving doubts in favor of the constitutionality of legis- 
lation undoubtedly places upon the Congress greater responsibility 
to weigh more carefully the measures submitted for its considera- 
tion. Shifting political winds at various times give added power to 
one of the three branches of our Government. Today the power 
of the legislative branch is in the ascendancy. How long it will 
exercise that increased power depends upon how wisely it is used. 
The added power not only places greater responsibility upon the 
Congress but places greater responsibility upon you as citizens to 
take a more active interest in the selection of those who are clothed 
with the law-making powers. 

Do not be misled by political oratory. Congress in enacting the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration Act, the Labor Relations 
Act, the Social Security Act, and other measures recently sustained 
by the courts gave expression to the national will. These acts 
may, in fact do, require amendment. They may require change in 
the method of administration and change in administrators, but 
they voice the national will and no political party will today advo- 
cate their repeal. 2 

These decisions have been the subject of much discussion. Some 
who 3 years ago deplored criticism of the Court are now freely 
denouncing the Court. Others who were then bitter in their 
criticism of the Court for obstructing the will of the Congress and 
the President now fear that criticism of the Court will endanger 
the safety of the Republic. You and I are led to conclude that 
these persons are interested in the effect the decisions will have 
upon the political and economic interests involved, and not in the 
effect the decisions will have upon our form of government. 

But while those actuated by self-interest or by political partisan- 
ship may view with alarm or point with pride the vast majority 
of the people are not disturbed. They know that these changes 
in constitutional law affect only economic interests and social 
reforms; that there is no change in the constitutional guaranty 
of their civil rights, their liberties, freedom of speech, and freedom 
of worship. 2 

There will always be social changes. The problems of the next 
generation will differ from those of today, as our problems differ 
from those of the previous generation. The law and the Constitu- 
tion of this day will be no more applicable to the problems of the 
next generation than the Constitution and the laws of the preced- 
ing generation are applicable to the problems confronting us. 
It follows that no people should attempt to make a perpetual 
Constitution or even a perpetual law. 

There is no reason for any man to fear the future of America 
unless he fears the people. Fearing the le is nothing new in 
this country. One of the major struggles of the constitutional 
convention was between the clashing views as to whether the 
people could be trusted. There were those who insisted that the 
people could not be trusted; that government should be several 
steps removed from the people. It was this school of thought that 
caused the provision for election of the President by an electoral 
college, the election of United States Senators by the legislatures, 
and the appointment and confirmation of judges by the President 
and Senators thus selected. It was this same distrust of the 
people that caused the placing of restrictions upon the right of 
suffrage in many States. But there was another school of thought 
that had greater confidence in the people and, thanks to Madison 
and his associates, there was designed a governmental structure 
that was truly representative and through the years has become 
more and more responsive to the will of the people. 

There can be no justification for regarding the future 
of constitutional government in these United States unless it is 
based on the theory that the Constitution should be the weapon 
and the Court the agency by which the will of the people must be 
defeated. 

In a century and a half the American people have proved their 
devotion to the Constitution—not because it has at times been a 
means of temporarily obstructing their will, but because its pro- 
visions are couched in broad and general terms and are flexible 
enough to respond to the demands and needs of modern society. 

And to the constitutional pessimists of 1939, chanting again the 
fears of Story and Webster regarding judicial interpretations of 
the Constitution, may I suggest that they look abroad. In the 
totalitarian state the people look for protection not to a constitu- 
tion but only to the will of an individual. In this country we rest 
secure in the knowledge that the form of our Government can be 
changed and our rights lost or impaired only by a change in the 
will of a majority of the people. 

Today democracy is being challe the world over. The dic- 
tators rant as they challenge our theory that government by the 
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people is a success. No one denies that the totalitarian govern- 
ment can in certain ways function more efficiently than a democ- 
racy, but long since the American people decided the sacrifice of 
personal liberty is too great a price to pay for any governmental 
efficiency that might result from one-man rule. 

As we see the lives and liberties of people destroyed, property 
rights abolished, and courts debauched; as we see government the 
oppressor instead of the protector of the weak, we Americans can 
forget our political differences, give thanks to Almighty God for the 
Constitution of the United States, and pray that it will ever be 
preserved by the American people. 


Indianapolis Proposed as Location for New 
Aeronautical Research Laboratory 
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HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1939 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, in the judgment of our ex- 
perts on air national defense, conditions now existing and 
forecast make the establishment of another aeronautical 
research station a military necessity. 

We now have one such station at Langley, Va. and it is 
proposed to establish another at Sunnyvale, Calif. This 
would mean that we would have two research stations, both 
at sea level, both located on the coast, and both vulnerable 
to enemy attack, separated from each other by the width of 
a continent. 

There are many persons who believe that it would be con- 
ducive to more favorable results and in the national interest 
if the new station were located somewhere in the interior of 
the country, where it would be immune from enemy assaults 
and where the altitude is higher than sea level. It is believed 
by these advisers that the best aeronautical experiments can 
be carried on by a combination with one station located on 
the seacoast at sea level and the other in the interior with 
the advantage of higher altitude. 

Indianapolis is an interior city which, we believe, meets 
the requirements for this new station perfectly. Our city 
has splendid transportation facilities which make it readily 
accessible from all parts of the country. Its progressiveness 
in aviation has caused it to be known as the air crossroads 
of America. We have a labor supply that is at all times 
adequate for every emergency. Our airport, with 1,000 acres 
in its flying field, is recognized as one of the best in America, 
and, for that matter, one of the best in the world. I wish 
respectfully to submit the point of view that it would be better 
and wiser to locate this very important research station in 
Indianapolis than in a seacoast city, where enemy planes 
could bombard it and blow it to bits 15 minutes after reaching 
our shores. 

The Congress of the United States has been asked to 
appropriate up to $10,000,000 to build and equip an experi- 
mental laboratory to be operated by the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics to accelerate the development of 
aircraft for military use. 

The needs for additional development work are partially 
outlined in statements by officers of this committee in reports 
of a hearing on the Department’s budget which was held on 
December 16, 1938, and in pages 786 to 815 of the hearings 
on the independent offices appropriation bill, 1940. 

In view of the facts presented therein, which disclose that 
the United States does not have the facilities to keep abreast 
of the development work that is being conducted on military 
aircraft by other governments, and, also, in view of the 
apparent public demand that every reasonable effort be made 
to maintain both our military and commercial leadership in 
the air, it seems to be a proper assumption that the Congress 
will in the near future take steps to establish additional 
facilities to promote aeronautical development. 
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Naturally the location of such an experimental laboratory 
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Military aviation experts, as well as manufacturers of mili- 


will become a matter of great importance from the following | tary craft, constantly point to the need for faster ships 


standpoints: 

(1) Availability and quality of airport facilities, 

(2) Accessibility to military flying fields. 

(3) Location with respect to safety from attack from the 
air. 
(4) Possibilities for guarding military secrets. 

(5) Availability of highly skilled and dependable labor. 

(6) Availability of outside scientific resources. 

(7) Reputation of the people of the community for mak- 
ing important contributions to the progress of science and 
invention. 

(8) General statistical information. 

I wish to discuss the subject under these eight heads: 

1, AVAILABILITY AND QUALITY OF AIRPORT FACILITIES 

The Indianapolis Municipal Airport offers the Federal 
Government the use of the finest flying field in the world. 
This distinction for the Indianapolis Airport was not first 
claimed by Indianapolis citizens, but by aviation officials in 
the service in the United States Government. 

The airport, which is composed of approximately 1,000 
acres of flat ground, is located approximately 7 miles south- 
west of the center of Indianapolis. It lies south of highway 
No. 40, known as the National Road, which extends from 
Washington, D. C., to St. Louis, Mo., and the tracks of the 
St. Louis division of the Pennsylvania Railroad. Transporta- 
tion facilities both by motor and rail are ideal. 

Because of the size of the airport, the absence of hazardous 
obstructions over an area of several miles, and because of the 
length and width of its improved runways, the Indianapolis 
Municipal Airport is considered by pilots the safest airport 
upon which to make a landing or take off in the entire 
United States. 

The surrounding land is flat for many miles and unlimited 
space is available both on and adjacent to the airport for 
the development of any type of industrial activity. A map 
of the airport will be found in the back of this folder showing 
Tunways that already have been improved and those which 
are now in the process of construction. Construction work 
on additional runways is, expected to be completed late in 
the year 1939. When completed the airport will have be- 
tween 5 and 6 miles of improved runways, some of which will 
be 150 feet wide instead of the 100-foot width of runways 
which are now customarily installed on the country’s best 
airports. The surrounding terrain is such as to permit the 
further extension of these runways to almost any conceivable 
length, thus assuring facilities that may be necessary if 
runways of greater length become desirable in the future. 

Comparison of the size of the Indianapolis Municipal Air- 
port with that of airports of other cities provides better un- 
derstanding of the unusual facilities that are available there. 
For example, the Chicago Municipal Airport is comprised of 
588 acres of ground—this airport being divided into two fly- 
ing fields because it is intersected by railroad tracks—as com- 
pared with 1,000 acres in the Indianapolis flying field. 

2. ACCESSIBILITY TO MILITARY FLYING FIELDS 

Since the proposed experimental laboratory for the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics will specialize in 
the development of military aircraft, it would seem desirable 
to select a location which is reasonably near one of the 
Army’s leading military flying fields. Wright Field, near 
Dayton, Ohio, is only 30 minutes removed by air from the 
Indianapolis Municipal Airport. Schoen Field, at Fort Ben- 
jamin Harrison, is located northwest of Indianapolis and is 
approximately 15 miles distant. 

3. LOCATION WITH RESPECT TO ATTACK FROM THE AIR 

The fact that the Nation’s leading factories for the pro- 
duction of aircraft are practically all located either on the 
Pacific or Atlantic coasts is a source of concern to many 
high-ranking military officers and to officials of the War 
Department, who recently have criticized publicly the vul- 
nerability of such important military resources to attack 
from the air. 


which will fly for greater distances. Yet it is a lamentable 
fact that because of the lack of foresight in safeguarding 
important national military resources the same industry 
which points to the grave possibilities of attacks from the 
air by possible enemy governments of the future has placed 
its production facilities at points along our seaboards, which 
would prove to be the easiest targets for air attacks in any 
future war. A large experimental laboratory of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics naturally could 
be considered of unusual value to the country’s military 
forces in time of war and hence would become ‘a desirable 
target for foreign military activities. The desirability of 
making such a large investment in such an important mili- 
tary asset in an inland city should appear evident. 
4. POSSIBILITIES FOR GUARDING MILITARY SECRETS 


The native-born population of Indianapolis and its sur- 
rounding territory provides an ideal and safe background for 
the guarding of military sercrets. The foreign-born popula- 
tion of Indianapolis is negligible, and the Jess than 2 percent 
of the population which might be described as foreign has 
been thoroughly assimilated into the citizenry of the United 
States and is completely loyal to the ideals of American 
democracy. The war record of Indianapolis and Indiana 
people with respect to voluntary enlistments and support of 
the Federal program during every military crisis provides 
proof of the unusual loyalty of Indianapolis and Indiana citi- 
zens. Indianapolis labor is conservative in its viewpoints and 
would remain loyal under any emergency. 

5. AVAILABILITY OF HIGHLY SKILLED AND DEPENDABLE LABOR 


The best proof of the high quality of the Indianapolis labor 
supply can be found in the activities of private business 
during the last few years. 

No other industrial center in the country has enjoyed a 
more substantial growth or has acquired more new industries 
during the last few years than Indianapolis, despite the fact 
that national industrial expansion has been practically at a 
standstill throughout this period. Such corporations as Gen- 
eral Motors, International Harvester, Stewart-Warner, 
R. C. A. Manufacturing Co., Philco Refrigerator Co., and other 
nationally known industrial institutions have made large in- 
vestments in Indianapolis plants during the last few years. 
These investments have been made after completing thorough 
surveys as to the quality and general availability of highly 
skilled labor. One large industrial institution, after complet- 
ing a 2-year survey of local conditions, estimated that it would 
receive applications for employment from 25,000 skilled work- 
ers. After receiving applications from more than 75,000 per- 
sons, it discontinued making a record of any further applica- 
tions that were received. 

Indianapolis is nationally known for the wide diversification 
of its industrial activities, thereby guaranteeing a supply of 
labor in almost any conceivable field of industrial or experi- 
mental activity. 

Time studies conducted locally by industrial organizations 
that operate plants on a national scale disclose that Indian- 
apolis labor leads the country in productive activity. 

6. AVAILABILITY OF OUTSIDE SCIENTIFIC RESOURCES 


Such an experimental laboratory would demand highly 
trained technical personnel—men schooled in technical arts 
of many types. The success of experimental activities de- 
pends as much on the technical training of personnel as it 
does on the use of the finest technical equipment. Indiana’s 
many fine educational institutions of higher learning possess 
an excellent background for such a supply of technical per- 
sonnel. The engineering schools of Purdue University and 
Rose Polytechnic Institute and the scientific departments of 
such institutions as Indiana University and Notre Dame and 
many smaller but highly respected institutions of higher 
learning within the State should provide unexcelled oppor- 
tunities for the creation of laboratory personnel which should 
prove highly effective in the operation of such a proposed 
experimental laboratory. 
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The Civil Aeronautics Authority and the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics cooperate in aeronautical re- 
search. The experimental station of the C. A. A. is located 
on the Indianapolis Municipal Airport, and was placed in 
operation during the summer of 1939. The location of this 
station and the proposed laboratory of the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics on the same airport natu- 
rally would prove beneficial to both organizations and should 
add greatly to the effectiveness of the experimental activi- 
ties of both groups. 

1. REPUTATION OF THE PEOPLE OF THE COMMUNITY FOR MAKING 
IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE AND INVEN- 
TION 
While no one locality of the United States can justly lay 

claim to making more than its share of contributions to the 
development of improvements in the transportation industry, 
nevertheless there have been such remarkable contributions 
to progress made by the people of central Indiana that it does 
not hardly appear that such developments came about en- 
tirely through chance. 

Within a radius of 50 miles of Indianapolis there have lived 
the men who developed the world’s first airplane and auto- 
mobile. Residents of this vicinity also have been respon- 
sible for developing the first apparatus for using gas to 
provide lights for motor cars instead of kerosene lamps. 
Mechanical developments introduced in this territory in- 
clude the first electrical lighting for motor cars, the first 8- 
cylinder motor, the first 4-wheel brakes, the first hydraulic 
brakes, important carburetor and steering improvements, and 
important developments in Diesel engines. Cars were first 
adapted here for the use of balloon tires. The first 16-cyl- 
inder automobile was developed and manufactured in this 
locality. Automobiles were first streamlined by local manu- 
facturers. The first automatic clutch used on automobiles 
was introduced on Indianapolis cars, and Indianapolis me- 
chanics first built racing cars that captured speed records 
from cars of European make. 

The city’s last contribution to the progress of the mechani- 
cal age has been the perfection of the Allison airplane motor. 
Prior to this, Indianapolis designers and mechanics built 
marine motors which were in demand by certain European 
governments. These facts demonstrate that engineers and 
mechanics of this locality have been able to make substantial 
contributions to the progress of motor-driven vehicles during 
the last decade to such an extent as to demonstrate a peculiar 
ability to contribute to further engineering progress. 

8. GENERAL DISCUSSION OF CITY FACILITIES 

Indianapolis, the capital of Indiana, is the largest city in 
the State and the State’s principal industrial, retail, and 
wholesale center. The city is located in almost the exact cen- 
ter of Indiana and within about 40 miles of the center of pop- 
ulation of the United States. Indiana is in the center of a 
large agricultural district of the Middle West, and its business 
activities are almost evenly divided between agriculture and 
industry. Almost unlimited supplies of steam coal are within 
40 or 50 miles of Indianapolis, providing inexpensive fuel for 
industrial purposes. The city is widely known for the diver- 
sity of its industrial activities. It is one of the country’s 
most important livestock markets; is described as the world’s 
largest inland city; and is one of the largest State capitals 
in the United States. Indianapolis has approximately 800 
industries, manufacturing more than 1,200 different commod- 
ities. The 1930 census recorded a population of 364,000 and 
the present population is estimated at 395,000. The city 
covers an area of 54 square miles. Its municipal properties 
have been excellently developed and are maintained in good 
repair, 

Indianapolis is served by 16 railroad lines, all of which are 
connected by what is known as the belt line of the Indian- 
apolis Union Railway Co. An industry located on the belt 
or upon any 1 of the 16 lines has access to all the transpor- 
tation facilities of the city. The belt line, which is controlled 
by the railroads serving Indianapolis, absorbs switching 
charges. Indianapolis has been known for years as the 
largest interurban center in the world. Short-haul freight 
service is provided by interurban lines. There are approxi- 
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mately 120 established truck lines operating out of the 
city. Indianapolis is the center of one of the world’s finest 
highway systems. The city is growing in importance in re- 
spect to air transportation. It has five airports, the Munici- 
pal Airport being one of the largest and best equipped in 
the world. 

It is estimated that 41 percent of Indianapolis families own 
their own homes. The supply of labor is larger than popu- 
lation figures would indicate because lebor from rural com- 
munities and small towns for a radius of from 25 to 30 miles 
is available to Indianapolis industries. In fact, many regu- 
larly employed industrial workers live in rural districts and 
travel to and from their homes daily by automobile. 

As a distributing center, Indianapolis is far more important 
than its population would indicate. Being about twenty- 
first in size in point of population, according to last avail- 
able statistics, Indianapolis ranks thirteenth or fourteenth in 
volume of retail trade. A million prospective buyers reside 
within an hour’s ride of the city, and 75,000,000 people can 
be reached overnight. Indiana residents within 50 or 60 
miles of Indianapolis come to the city regularly to do their 
buying or to patronize amusement enterprises. A survey by 
the State highway department reveals that an average of 
30,000 passenger cars enter the city every 24 hours. The 
Indianapolis trading area extends for 70 miles in every di- 
rection, and an area extending from 40 to 45 miles in every 
direction is considered in many respects a trading area that 
is regularly served by Indianapolis institutions. Indianapolis 
has approximately 5,000 retail establishments doing a busi- 
ness of around $150,000,000 annually, and 450 wholesalers 
dealing in all classes of commodities. 

The Indianapolis public-school system ranks high among 
American cities. For many years public schools have been 
removed from political control. There are 88 grade schools, 
7 high schools, and 27 parochial schools and academies. The 
following universities and colleges are located in Indianapo- 
lis: Butler University, Indiana Central College, Indiana 
University School of Medicine, Indiana University School of 
Dentistry, Indiana University Extension Division, Indiana 
Law School, Indianapolis College of Pharmacy, and John 
Herron Art Institute. In addition, there are numerous State 
and private preparatory schools of high standing as well as 
other special schools of music, arts, and business training. 

Civic institutions are actively and effectively interested in 
public affairs. 

In Indianapolis we have a very live chamber of commerce 
which has furnished me the facts I have just presented for 
your consideration. 

The following statistics about Indianapolis, furnished by 
the same source, will, I am sure, be found interesting in 
this connection: 

Miscellaneous facts—Indianapolis 
[1938 figures, unless otherwise specified] 


r 0 5 
Altitude. (feet. a 739 
Area (33,996.8 acres) (square miles) 53. 12 
Distance north and south, 12.66 miles; east and 
west, 9.28 miles. (The above figures do not in- 
clude the Indianapolis Municipal Airport.) 
Assessed valuation (1939) $510, 414, 330. 
Automobiles—passenger (Marion County)) 113, 196 
Banks—number of (3 national, 7 State, 6 trust) 16 
Bank resources (16 banks) $310, 317, 000 
Bank deposits (16 banks) ---- $280, 250, 000 


Bank clearings (11 banks)... 

Boulevards—miles of ——- 

Building and loan associations — number of 
ROOS oaa se nas 


$887, 660, 000 
66. 44 


26 
$54, 092, 271 


Building and electrical permits—number of 12, 021 

Value building and electrical permits $10, 824, 825 
Carloadings: 

OL LL RR ESR SERS ER ape ae rah dey a tae Aarons Ren 125, 772 

SAORI acc NEEE sas E e EE E E A 183, 854 
Churches, all denominations—number Of------------ 240 
Climatic data: 

Average January temperature 28.4 

Average July temperature. 75. 7 
Clubs: 

ee 7 

G ð 0 ee 29 

r Ran ads owt le eS a 8 
Electric service meters „/n 135, 036 
Families—Indianapolis (1930 U. S. Census) 98, 610 
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Miscellaneous facts—Indianapolis—Continued 


Fire hydrants—number of 6,116 
„ CI on a os et E E S 1,019.11 
SE y A AAEN EIE ED ITA Sela ETN PAO IEICE IR 85, 503 
Golf courses (18 hole, 4 municipal, 7 private) (9 
hole, 2 municipal, 2 private 15 
Grain (handled through board of trade) (bushels): 
of NS a oe eS eee ie a an 4, 019, 000 


10 
71 
Interurban lines entering city 3 
Interurban station—cars in and out per day 114 
3 394610“. 
brary: 
Volumes 605, 437 
Branches. 
Livestock receipts: 

Ogs. 1, 776, 809 
Cattle 36, 966 
Calves____ 154, 046 
Shee 476, 643 

Longitude 86°09'45’’. 

Manufactured products, value 1935.....--.-..---.. $222, 583, 037 
Manufacturing establishments, 1935 708 
Metropolitan district population, 1930_............. 417, 685 


Monument, soldiers’ and sailors’, begun 1887; com- 
pleted, 1901; cost, $600,000; 284’6’’ in height. 
Motion-picture houses_.........--..-.-.-.-..-.---. 59 


Parks and playgrounds——— 2 54 
na a pa o D pin e 8,182 
Population (estimate «44„4«„„/„v 395, 000 
ft ᷣͤ ᷣͤꝛAA—. LT E SAIA 84, 453, 199 
Radio broadcasting stations—WIRE, WFBM and 
WIBC. 
Radio sets (1930 U. S. census), 47.1 percent of total 
number of families. 46, 524 
Railroads—6 lines (div: 11 
Residences 114, 373 
Houses. 99, 513 
Apartment units 14, 860 
Retail stores, number of in 1935.——— 4, 757 


Schools, public and parochial 124 


8 Mal Geet O EEEE, RANTES CESS E RT Ce dca ROLE 622.49 
TTTTTTTTT—TTTT—T—T—T—T—T— o/tonese 667. 22 
Streetcar and bus lines, miles o 246. 54 
ro. nce mien 10, 209 
yt ee ee 848. 82 
Tax rate (payable in 1939, Center Township) $3. 21 
PO NON eee a Canc ac a an a pe esol 83, 948 
Theaters (legitimate, vaudeville, etc.)) 5 
Trains, passenger, entering and leaving city daily 125 
Transient population (estimate) ..........__-____. 30, 000 
Union Station; all tracks elevated, covers 7 acres. 

Water maths (rites) ooo 679 
PIU aR RI TTT. ͤ AAA 76, 770 
Wholesalers and jobbers, 1935 census; number of 735 


There is no higher authority on military aviation in this 
country than Mr. G. W. Lewis, Director of Aeronautical Re- 
search of the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
and as a further contribution to the discussion of this sub- 
ject I submit a letter I have received from him as follows: 

JULY 7, 1939. 
Hon. Louis LUDLOW, 
Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. LupLtow: I have just returned from Europe where I 
visited England, Germany, and France, and I am more than 
ever convinced of the necessity of establishing one or more ad- 
ditional aeronautical research laboratories. The expansion of 
research laboratory facilities in Germany was particularly im- 
pressive. If this country is to take its place in the development 
of aviation, we must provide more laboratory facilities. The 
United States has embarked upon a greatly extended program of 
aviation activity in the Army and Navy. To safeguard the ex- 
penditure in carrying oùt this program, it is essential that ade- 
quate research facilities be available. 

Now, as regards Indianapolis as a desirable location for a proposed 
new laboratory, I can only state some of the factors that were 
considered in suggesting Sunnyvale as a site. These are as follows: 
That the research laboratory be located on an existing or contem- 
plated airport; that the airport or flying field, if possible, be under 
military jurisdiction; that the laboratory be located near a metro- 
politan center, so that an adequate labor and supply market will 
be provided and sufficient electric power will be available; and that 
the laboratory be adjacent to or near the aircraft industry. 
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Indianapolis is desirable from one point of view, and that is that 
it is centrally located and there is an airport available. No doubt 
the labor and supply markets would also be able to answer the de- 
mands required for such a research station. I am of the opinion 
that we should have more than one research station in the United 
States and that there should be a number of such stations, and in 
this event Indianapolis should be very seriously considered. 

Sincerely yours, 
G. W. Lewis, 


Director of Aeronautical Research, National Advisory 
5 for Aeronautics, Navy Building, Washington, 
D 


Applause. ! 


Amendment of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT RAMSPECK 
OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1939 


REPORT OF THE ADMINISTRATOR OF THE WAGE AND HOUR 
DIVISION 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following report from 
the Wage-Hour Administrator on the Barden bill: 


JULY 15, 1939. 
Hon. Mary T. NORTON, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mrs. Norton: Thank you for the opportunity offered 
in your letter of July 12 to report on the amendments to the Fair 
Labor Standards Act proposed in H. R. 7133, introduced by Con- 
gressman BARDEN on July 11, 1939. 

The exemptions from the act provided in H. R. 7133 go far beyond 
any previous amendments offered in either the House or the Senate 
of this Congress, and, with minor exceptions, have no economic or 
social justification. Special treatment is given to various indus- 
tries and employers and new discriminatory competitive situations 
are created. Furthermore, H. R. 7133 embodies provisions, notably 
an arbitrary limitation of 6 months for filing employee suits, which 
would greatly weaken the administration of the act and increase 
the cost of enforcement. 

Exemptions included under sections 3 and 5 (b) of H. R. 7133 
would apply to the whole series of industrial operations performed 
on agricultural products from the time they have left the farm and 
entered commercial channels until they have reached the ultimate 
retail distributor. Such operations as the transportation and stor- 
age of all agricultural commodities in urban centers like New York 
and Chicago would receive hours exemptions. Sections 3 and 5 (b) 
of the bill would exempt more than 1,000,000 workers from both the 
wage and hour benefits of the act, and, in addition, another half 
million workers would not receive the benefits of the maximum 
hours’ provisions. Hundreds of thousands of employees long ex- 
ploited would lose the gains that have been theirs since October 
24 last, the day the Fair Labor Standards Act went into effect. 

In addition, section 5 (a) endangers the hours standards of 
from 250,000 to 400,000 higher-paid clerical and skilled wage 
earners. 

There follows an analysis of H. R. 7133 section by section. 


PUERTO RICO AND THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Sections 1 and 2: These sections embody the principles of the 
Norton bill relating to the appointment of special industry com- 
mittees for Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, which this Division 
has already recommended. However, in section 1, on lines 9 and 10 
of page 1 of the bill, there is included a parenthetical expression 
“(except section 7 (c) and section 13)”, the effect of which is not 
clear, but which may result in rendering less effective the adminis- 
trative machinery set up for the islands of Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands by making relief impossible for the employees listed 
in section 7 (c) of the act, as amended. 


COMMODITIES AND PROCESSES EXEMPT FROM WAGE AND HOUR 
STANDARDS 


Sections 3 and 5 (b): The provisions of these sections can be 
most clearly visualized by simply listing the products and processes 
exempted therein. This listing is given below together with an 
estimate of the number of employees exempted under the present 
act compared to the number which would be exempted by the 
Barden bill. The listing is made in two parts—one giving the 
products for which an hour's exemption only is provided, the other 
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giving the products and processes which would be entirely exempt 
from both wages and hours by the Barden bill. A brief discussion 
follows each of the two listings. 


I. HOURS EXEMPTION ONLY (PROVIDED IN SEC, 3, EXCEPT AS 
TO MILK) 


(1) Grain, at terminal markets (p. 3, lines 21 to 23): 
(a) 8 


c) Handling Fo connection with or incidental to 
SES Y | eT ESES 
i tion, in connection with or inci- 
dental to (a) and (5) 
Complete exemption during 14 weeks of calendar 
year; during remaining 38 weeks, 56 hours permitted 
(2) 8 al or perishable (p. 3 
and vegetables, seasonal or . 3, 

lines 24 and 25; p. 4, lines 1 and 2): 
05 Wholesale Aistribution .—_-_.../4.-.----..--- 

b Ree in connection 

:::! .. SEES ES 


Complete exemption during 14 weeks of calendar 
; during remaining 38 weeks, 56 hours permitted 


a) Storage at terminal markets 
b) Handling, in connection with or incidental to 


a 
(e) Transporta: 
to 


ection with or inciden- 


a 

Complete exemption during 14 weeks of calendar 

year; . remaining 38 weeks, 56 hours permitted 

without overtime 

(4) — products (p 
a 


09 Lo 


during re weeks, 56 hours permitted 
without overtim pa: 
(6) Livestock (pt. 4, lines 21 to 25) 
9 — mE agar a FE ee 
ney, Da a eS 
e) Preparing products at packing plant 
Handling, in connection with or incidental to 


(a), (6), and (¢)....-4-+-+-------+=2-------=--- 
(e) Transportation, in connection with or in- 
cidental to (a), (b), and (e) 
ae 3 16 weeks of year; act 
a es dur re! W. 8. 
(6) Fraits and vegetables, ble or seasonal, not else- 
where exempt (p. 4, 25; p. 5, lines 1 to 5): 
(a) Cannin; 


plies duri: 

0 Milk (sec. 5 
a) Evaporating and condensing g 

00 Handling, in connection with or incidental to 


(e) Transportation, in connection with or incidental 
a). 
Complete exemption from hours provisions. 


Total 
Additional employees exempt from hours under act. 
9 employees exempt from hours, under sec. 5 (b) 
6— ri —— 


Total employees granted hours exemptions ot 


1 The act exempts from the hours provisions for 14 workweeks the 
employees “of an employer engaged the first processing of, or in 
canning or packing, perishable or seasonal fresh fruits or vegetables.” 
It is not possible to obtain any figures indicating how many of the 
125,000 employees exempted for 16 workweeks under the Barden bill 
are exempt under the present act. Estimates of the total number of 
fruit and vegetable packing and canning employees exempt under the 
act are included, however, in the 808,000 item. 

The following comments are offered with respect to the above list 


of exempted processes: 
1. GRAIN—AT TERMINAL MARKETS 


No evidence has beén presented that would in any way justify 
this exemption. On the contrary, these terminal elevators 
are, by definition in the bill (page 5, lines 9 to 17), located in 
urban and industrial areas where an adequate supply of labor exists, 
and they operate throughout the year; nor are the products perish- 
able. The volume of grain to be handled can be anticipated and 
regulated by management, thereby precluding the necessity for 
overtime payments. In cases of emergency additional employees 
can be obtained. It may be noted that under the N. R. A. terminal 
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grain elevators were subject to a code limiting hours of work to 
40 per week, with on average of 44 hours per week permitted during 
4 months of the year in order to meet unanticipated contingencies. 
2. WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTION OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES, SEASONAL OR 
PERISHABLE 

Since all fruits and vegetables are “seasonal,” the words “perish- 
able or seasonal” provide no limitation; thus, this exemption would 
appear to include all fruits and vegetables. It is an exemption for 
wholesale distribution carried on in urban centers where 
workers now carried on public relief rolls are available for work. 
Peak periods in employment can be anticipated and handled with- 
out overtime work. Reemployment into private industry cannot 
be expected if there is insistence on employees working excessive 
hours. Under this provision any worker handling fruits and vege- 
tables from the time they leave the farm until they reach the retail 
market would be removed from the coverage of the hours provi- 
sions of the act. This exemption would apply even to the employees 
of importers of foreign-grown products. 
3. AGRICULTRURAL AND HORTICULTURAL COMMODITIES, 

PERISHABLE 


Since all agricultural commodities are seasonal, this exemption 
applies to anything produced on a farm. These operations, too, 
are carried on throughout the year in urban centers (cities of 
8 by definition) where an unlimited supply of labor 18 
av: e. 


SEASONAL OR 


4. FOREST PRODUCTS 


Under the present act, logging by farmers, or incidental to 
farming is already exempt from both wage and hour provisions. 
Certain branches of the lumber industry which require flexibility 
because of extreme seasonal needs have been granted exemption 
for 14 workweeks in the year. Employers may also utilize the 
flexible workweek t h collective bargaining under section 
7 (b) (1) and 7 (b) (2) which the Congress passed with this 
industry specifically in mind. 

Many employers working under union agreements operate suc- 
cessfully on a 5-day, 40-hour week. The Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics estimates that 40 percent of the 150,000 workers engaged in 
logging are organized into trade-unions. If employers working 
under union agreements can oj successfully on a 40-hour 
week, it would appear that there is no necessity for this exemp- 
tion. The need for continued protection is obvious, particularly 
since there is serious unemployment in the industry. 


5. LIVESTOCK 


This is a 16-week exemption for the entire meat-packing industry. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics studies show that this industry operates 
throughout the year with very slight variations in production from 
month to month. These studies show, moreover, that the average 
hours worked, even during peak periods, has been less than 44 per 
week. In December of 1937 the hours of work in the plants studied 
averaged 42.5 per week. In Illinois, the most important meat- 
packing State, the average was 42.4 hours. In Iowa, Minnesota, 
and Kansas, the three States next in importance, weekly hours 
averaged 43.1, 41.6, and 38.6, respectively. In view of these facts, 
this exemption is wholly unwarranted. 


6. FRUITS AND VEGETABLES, PERISHABLE OR SEASONAL, NOT ELSEWHERE 
EXEMPT 


The canning of perishable or seasonal fruits and vegetables, if the 
employer does not engage in canning products other than fruits 
or vegetables nor in recanning any agricultural commodity or prod- 
uct, is granted a complete exemption from hours and wages else- 
where in the bill. This clause gives a 16-week exemption to the 
canners who do not receive that complete exemption. It also 
extends the hours exemption to the processors and packers of dried 
fruits. As all fruits and vegetables are seasonal, the words “perish- 
able or seasonal” provide no limitation and the exemptions would 
apply to all canners. 

7. MILK 

Under this exemption the condensed- and evaporated-milk in- 
dustry may work employees any number of hours each week 
throughout the entire year. No one has ever presented the slightest 
evidence of the need for a complete exemption. There is nothing 
in the character of the industry which suggests such a need. 


“ander 


present act bill 


I. COMPLETE WAGE AND HOUR EXEMPTION (PROVIDED IN 
SEC. I (B)) 


(1) Dairy products (p. 7, lines 12 to 17): 
(a) Cooling, freezing 


19, 000 234, 000 


t 
2 © , lines 3 to 5): 


otton (p. 8 
(a) Ginning 


92, 000 130, 000 
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exempted 


Employees | Employees 

exempted 

by Barden 
bill 


U. COMPLETE WAGE AND HOUR EXEMPTION (PROVIDED IN 
SEC. 1 (B))—continued 


(3) Sugar beets, sugar-beet molasses, and sugarcane, and 
maple sap (p. 8, lines 6 to 10): 
(a) Processing into sugar or sirup (but not refining) . 
(4) Vegetabies, fruits, nuts, and seeds (p. 8, lines 11 to 15): 
(a) Extracting oils, juices, sirups, and other deriva- 
tives (but not fermenting or refining) 
(5) Fruits and vegetables, seasonal and perishable G. 8, 
lines 16 to 24; p. 9, lines 1 to 5): 
AGP aa t LE SEE RES EIN A EA ECNI A E 
(b) Cleaning. grading. - 
(e) Packing 
(d) Drying. .....-- 
/// T —T—T—T—. —— 
Precooling, refrigerating, 6 
TTT 
M Canning, processing, or preserving (if processor 
handles only perishable and seasonal com- 
modities and does not recan any products)... 
(6) Nuts (p. 9, lines 6 to 9): 
(a) re ir Fame ness 


S/ TTT 
(7) Livestock (prior to and including marketing for 
slaughter) 5 9, lines 10 to 14): 


rior laug 
Marketing ‘tor Slaughter š 
(8) Grease wool, mohair, and rabbit fur (p. 9, lines 15 to 18): 
9 25 Sheari 


8 
00 ducklings, goslings, and birds (p. 10, 
a) Hatching 
b) Marketing. 4 
(12) Oranen dy, 7 beans or peas, and seeds (p. 10, 
nes 


0 Hand ay ki leanin; 
and picking, cleaning 
storin, 


8 
(13) mas 5 Fan lines 12 to 14): 


) 
11) Chi 
a1) pea 


c Pac 


(h) Packing 
(15) Nu ane and 10655 horticultural or floral stock (p. 
(a) ness A a z 


b) Grading 
3 Packing, packaging 
(16) Hops, forage and fiber crops, and other agricultural or 
horticultural commodities not mentione i above 
(p. 30, Uinet 5 to De 11, lines 1 to 3): 
PRATT eee kts esha ates io peo eoesinennne 


Manufacture 
5 Preparing for market 
d) Marketing 


1 Negligible. 


7 a) Cutting for manufacture into lumber 


64, 000 


53, 009 


15, 000 


29, 000 


7,000 


16, 000 


6, 000 


8, 000 


110, 000 
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Employees | Employees 


U. COMPLETE WAGE AND HOUR EXEMPTION (PROVIDED IN 
SEC. 1 (B))—continued 


(18) All commodities listed above (items 1 to 17, inclusive) 
(pp. 7 to 11, inclusive): 
a) Handling, in connection with or incidental to 
enumerated operations 
(6) Transportation, in connection with or inci- 
dental to enumerated operations 


Up nao ah Be 


Included in the above list of industries are approximately 860,000 
workers for whom this bill would repeal the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938. Such a retreat cannot be justified by any available 
factual material. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace has stated that in a report to 
the Senate Committee on Education and Labor, “the processing of 
farm products and preparing them for market, when performed off 
the farm, should unquestionably be regarded as a nonagricultural 
operation and should be brought under the provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938.“ Of workers in these industries he 
said further, “There can be no question but that they are entitled 
to the same protection under existing legislation as their fellow 
workers in factory, mill, and mine.” 

There is no evidence to indicate that those entrepreneurs who 
take the products of the farm and the forests and who transform 
those products into goods for the consuming public cannot pay 
the employees who perform this work 30 cents for each hour of 
work. To the contrary, in many parts of the country where the 
operations listed above are carried on, the minimum wages now 
prevailing for these operations are more than 30 cents an hour. 
Where wages are less than this figure, the cost of the increase to 
30 cents will not result in an undue burden to the processor, to 
the consumer, or to the farmer. 

It is alleged, to be sure, that any increase in cost to the proces- 
sor must necessarily be followed by a reduction in the price paid 
to farmers for their products, Such studies as are available do 
not indicate that this is the case. For example, the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, in a bulletin dealing with a study of the effects 
of the processing taxes levied under the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, states: 

“Since the joint margins of processors and distributors of the 
other commodities (wheat, rye, cotton, tobacco, and peanuts) 
appear to have been widened sufficiently to cover the respective 
processing taxes, and this increased margin of spread appears to 
have been brought about largely by raising prices to consumers, 
it follows that no large part of the processing taxes, if any, came 
out of the prices which otherwise would have been received by 
producers of these commodities * .“ 

It should also be noted that labor costs in food-processing 
industries are extremely low in proportion to the value of product. 
With one exception wages of the food-product industries consti- 
tute a smaller proportion of the total value of manufactured prod- 
ucts than for any other major group of industries in the United 
States. It is therefore evident that wage increases resulting from 
the application of the standards required by the act would increase 
only to a negligible extent the retail prices of such commodities. 

Fundamentally, prices of farm products and the farmer’s net 
imcome are dependent on the income of the consumers of the 
products. The industrial workers form a substantial proportion 
of this group and wage increases to them will be reflected in 
increased demand for farm products and consequently in a trend 
toward higher prices for those products. 

It is to be further noted that since practically all agricultural 
commodities compete in a national market and since a number 
of States have minimum-wage laws applicable to agricultural 
processing industries, it is economically and socially desirable to 
protect employers of these States from competition in other States 
which do not have minimum-wage legislation, Equally important 
is the need for protecting employers who are voluntarily comply- 
ing with the higher wage standards from the competition of those 
who depend on low wages for their success in the market place. 

The proposed measure does not even grant its concessions equally 
to firms competing in the same industry. Some canning establish- 
ments which have, by careful planning, provided continuous em- 
ployment throughout the year by canning both seasonal and non- 
seasonal products, will receive only a partial exemption from hours, 
while competitors who do not carry on year-round operations 
would receive complete exemption from both wage and hour 
provisions. 

A most serious situation would arise in the lumber industry. The 
proposed exemption would cut this highly competitive industry into 
three parts, one part receiving a complete exemption from the wage 
and hour provisions of the act, another receiving a partial hours 
exemption only, while a third (sawmill operators employing more 
than 15 or more workers) would receive no exemption whatever. 
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The latter two parts of the industry would be to any degree 
of vicious price cutting based on wage cutting which the pressure 
of competition would permit. It would be possible, moreover, for 
an increasing number of employers to come within the 15-employee 
limitation by the process of subcontracting and thus to escape the 
provisions of the law. A better plan for creating havoc with an 
industry and with its labor standards could hardly be devised. 

Transportation constitutes another industry in which the pro- 
posed bill would cause serious disruptions. It would provide com- 
plete exemptions for trucks carrying agricultural and horticultural 
commodities. However, a railroad which transported a carload of 
agricultural commodities together with carloads of other commodi- 
ties would remain subject to the minimum-wage provisions of the 
act. The effect of such an arbitrary and discriminatory treatment 
would be a serious loss in revenue for railroad transportation. 

If the proposed exemptions become law, hundreds of thousands 
of workers will find their standards reduced and thousands of em- 
ployers will find their competitive position jeopardized. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS 


Section 4: This section embodies the provisions of section 4 
of the last draft of the Norton bill (H. R. 5435), and this Division 
has heretofore approved such provisions. The power to issue regu- 
lations contained in this section is, however, nullified by sections 
8 and 9 of the bill, which propose to remove all penalties for viola~ 
tions of any regulations issued pursuant to this section. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY DOLLARS EXEMPTION 


Section 5 (a): This section changes the salary requirement of 
the exemption contained in section 5 (a) of the Norton bill from 
@ guaranteed monthly salary of $200 a month to “a guaranteed 
monthly salary of $150 or more, or at a guaranteed yearly salary of 
$1,800 or more, if such employee is not required by his employer 
to work any specified um number of hours in any workday, 
workweek, or other period and has been notified by his employer 
in writing to that effect.” The limitation that an employee must not 
be required to work a ed minimum number of hours to avail 
the employer of this exemption could be rendered ineffective for 
all practical purposes by a simple notice in writing to the employee 
that he is not required to work any specified minimum number of 
hours. This Division is opposed to the exemption of employees 
receiving less than $200 a month for the reason that, as stated in 
the report of the Labor Committee on H. R. 5435, “a lower figure 
than $200 would undoubtedly exempt a considerable number of 
salaried workers to whom the overtime benefits of the act should 
extend.” Our studies indicate that employees in the salary classi- 
fication from $150 to $200 a month have as much need for protec- 
tion against long hours as any other class of workers. Further- 
more, if this class of workers may be worked an unlimited number 
of hours without overtime compensation, the purpose of the bill 
to spread employment in this group will be defeated. 

In addition to the hundreds of thousands of clerical workers 
who would be deprived of their right to overtime compensation, 
this provision would exempt all craft and skilled workers paid on 
a piece-rate or hourly scale where it would be to the employer's 
advantage to guarantee the employees $150 a month. 

TELEPHONES 


Section 5 (b), clause 10: This section provides for an exemp- 
tion of switchboard operators of small telephone exchanges in line 
with the provisions of the latest draft of the Norton bill. This 
exemption increases the exemption from exchanges with 350 sta- 
tions, which was in the original Norton bill, to exchanges with 500 
stations. 


REFRIGERATOR-CAR EMPLOYEES 


Section 6: This section embodies the provisions contained in sec- 
tion 6 of the latest Norton bill and would exempt from the hour 
provisions of the act 2,500 refrigerator-car employees. We be- 
lieve that the amendment tends to m the purposes 
which the act, by setting a maximum workweek, was designed to 
effectuate. By requiring the payment of time and one-half for 
overtime it was thought and intended by the that the 
statute would have the effect of spreading the available work by 
spurring employers to hire more empioyees to meet their labor 
needs. In this connection it is highly significant that the 
Division has received many letters from railway employees contain- 
ing complaints, from those employees who are working, that their 
hours are too long and, from those who are unemployed, that 
there is not enough work to go around. The effect of this amend- 
ment will be to exempt additional employees and thereby aggra- 
vate the condition about which complaint has been made. 

TELEGRAPH MESSENGERS 


Section 7 (b): This section embodies the exemption for tele- 
graph messengers provided in section 7 of the latest Norton bill. 
Extensive hearings held on this question by this division indicate 
that there is no justification for a relaxation of the present law 
in the case of telegraph messengers. 

RURAL HOMEWORK 

Section 7 (c): This section embodies the provisions of the last 
draft of the Norton bill, giving special treatment to rural home- 
workers. In our opinion, there is no justification for the relaxa- 
tion of the Fair Labor Standards Act in respect to homework. 
Homework has been condemned by public opinion for more than 
a half century and has been the subject of restrictive and pro- 
hibitive legislation in many States and foreign countries. The 
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proposed amendment not only runs contrary to the experience of 
many years but would actually require a Federal agency to sponsor 
the transfer of workers from the factory to the home. 

“HOT GOODS” 

Section 8: This section follows the language of section 8 of the 
last draft of the Norton bill, with the vital exception that H. R. 
7133 does not provide that violations of regulations or orders of 
the Administrator issued under section 4 of the bill shall be a vio- 
lation of section 15 of the act, as is provided in the Norton bill. 
Thus a regulation or order of the Administrator may be violated 
by an employer with impunity, so far as the “hot goods” provi- 
sions, criminal penalties, or civil suits by employees are concerned. 
Regulations and orders issued in conformity with the act should 
be entitled to as great weight as the provisions of the act, and 
violations of such orders and regulations should give rise to the 
same penalties. Therefore, we are opposed to the elimination of 
ee language referred to above contained in section 8 of the Norton 


VIOLATIONS 


Section 9: This section follows section 9 of the latest Norton bill, 
with the vital exception that a violation of regulations issued by 
the administrator pursuant to the authority contained in section 4 
of the bill is not made a violation of section 15 (a) (2) of the act. 
For the same reasons contained in the preceding paragraph, we are 
opposed to the enactment of section 9 of H. R. 7133 in its present 
form. The net effect of the power to issue regulations contained 
in H. R. 7133 would be that employers would be protected by a 
regulation of the Administrator but would not be liable for its 
violation. 

M EMPLOYEE SUITS 

Section 10: This section provides that the statute of limitations for 
employee suits under section 16 (b) of the act shall be “6 months 
from the day when the cause of action accrued, or 6 months from 
the date of enactment of the Fair Labor Standards Act amendments 
of 1939, whichever is the later.” 

This abbreviated period of limitation for the bringing of em- 
ployee suits would, in our opinion, render almost valueless the 
right which the Congress accorded employees to bring suits under 
the act. Employees frequently are not aware of their rights to sue 
for some period after the cause of action accrues. Furthermore, 
the vast number of unorganized employees cannot risk their jobs 
by Aoig against their employer during the tenure of their employ- 
ment. 

It is preferable, in our opinion, to fix no special period of limi- 
tation, but to leave the matter to the general provisions of State 
laws which ordinarily provide a period of several years for suit at 
law. There is no reason for varying the period of limitation which 
exists generally in the various States for other similar actions. It 
would only result in confusion if the normal period of limitation 
were varied for suits of this type. This is especially true since 
actions under section 16 (b) of the act may be brought “in any 
court of competent jurisdiction,” State or Federal. 

With the impairment of this remedy and the removal of its de- 
terrent effect upon employers, the cost of enforcement of the act 
will be increased by several million dollars a year. 


INJUNCTION PROCEEDINGS 


Section 11: This section amends the venue provisions of the 
present act. It follows the provisions of section 11 of the last 
draft of H. R. 5435 with two all-important exceptions: 

First, actions to restrain violations of regulations and orders is- 
sued by the Administrator pursuant to section 4 of the bill may not 
be brought unless it is shown that at least 5 days prior to the filing 
of the complaint the defendant was notified that such regulation 
or order was in force. If the employer ceased to violate upon notice, 
some courts might refuse an injunction on the ground that there 
was no showing of a continuing or threatened violation. Section 
4 of the bill provides that regulations and orders must be published 
in the Federal Register, and shall not be effective until at least 
10 days after such publication. This is ample notice, and is suffi- 
cient for the regulations and orders of other departments of the 
Federal Government. The requirement of giving notice to par- 
ticular defendants is an unnecessary hindrance upon the enforce- 
ment work of the Wage and Hour Division. 

Second, section 11 provides that actions to render violations of 
section 15 (a) (1) of the act, the “hot goods“ provision, must be 
brought in the district in which the prohibited employment is 
alleged to have occurred. The purpose of this provision is incom- 
prehensible. Its result would be to require that suit be brought 
in the State of Florida to restrain the shipment of “hot goods” in 
the possession of a Chicago wholesaler which has been produced in 
violation of the act in Florida. Although, perhaps, convenient to 
the Government in the matter of rting witnesses, this pro- 
vision would seem to be inequitable to the Chicago wholesaler. 


CONVICT-MADE GOODS 


Section 12: This section follows section 12 of the latest draft of 
the Norton bill and forbids the shipment in interstate commerce of 
convict-made goods. No objection is made to this provision. 

In conclusion, it is respectfully submitted that H. R. 7133 is 
inconsistent with the purposes for which the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938 was passed. Textiles and apparels aside, the net result 
of this bill would be to remove from the coverage of the law the 
great bulk of employees who have had their wages raised by the 
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Fair Labor Standards Act. The textile and apparel industries would 
23 just cause of complaint if singled out in this discriminatory 
ashion. 


The Bureau of the Budget has advised that it has no objection 
to the presentation of this report. 


Sincerely yours, 
ELMER F. ANDREWS, Administrator. 


Japan and the United States: 
Aggression 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEE E. GEYER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 14, 1939 


Partners in 


ARTICLE BY HENRY H. DOUGLAS 


Mr. GEYER of California. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks I include an article from the July issue of 
the magazine China Today. This was written by Henry H. 
Douglas, ex-secretary of the Washington Committee for Aid 


to China: 
|From China Today] 
JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES—PARTNERS IN AGGRESSION 
(By Henry H. Douglas) 

In 1938 the United States supplied Japan with 56 percent of all 
her materials for war purposes. More than any other action which 
might be taken anywhere in the world for the prevention of war, 
and for the promotion of peace and security, would be the passage 
by Congress of an embargo on the shipment of war materials to 
Japan. The passage of such an embargo would not only slow 
down and eventually stop Japan's aggression in China, but it would 
so weaken the strategically effective three-cornered alliance of 
Germany, Italy, and Japan that war in the near future would be 
out of the question. It would also remove the United States from 
her partnership in Japan’s program of mass murder, and would 
greatly reduce Japan’s military threat to the United States, against 
which we have already found it necessary to arm ourselves to the 
extent of more than a billion dollars. 

From the standpoint of our future business and economic inter- 
5 hess position we have been taking on this issue is also a great 
m e. 

To quote from a recent statement of Julien Arnold, United 
States Commercial Attaché in China. 

“China made greater progress in the installation of modern 
industrial plants during 1936-37 than at any other time in her 
history. Throughout the interior smokestacks vied with pagodas 
for a place in the sun of New China. 

“The imports of industrial machinery and equipment presented 
prospects for ever-increasing sales of American manufactured 
goods, and promised steadily rising economic levels among the 
masses of China, hence, increased purchasing power.” 

Our best interests in the Orient would be served by a free, 
unhampered China, able to follow its natural economic and social 
line of development. If Japan dominates China, not only will the 
Chinese market be closed to us, but as Japan becomes more self- 
sufficient our markets there will also disappear. 

We are at present assisting Japan in building up a vast, modern 
industrial machine, fed by resources obtained by seizure, not paid 
for as we must pay, and operated by slave labor. As soon as this 
new industrial system gets into full swing, Japan will be able to 
dominate the markets of the world. The result will be a continued 
and chronic state of depression everywhere, with a corresponding 
lowering of the standard of living all over the world. 

Thus, for the sake of immediate profits we are hastening the 
day when we shall be completely cut off from our present markets 
in the Far East and in the Pacific. 

Senator Norris, commenting recently on the situation, said he 
thought there was a widespread fear, but which he did not share, 
that any embargo on Japan would bring a Japanese declaration of 
war against the United States. He further said he “would place 
embargoes against Japan in a minute if it could be proved that it 
would not constitute an act of war.” 

In contemplating the application of an embargo on the ship- 
ment of goods to Japan there are three practical considerations 
which inevitably arise, one of which has been expressed by Senator 
Norris. 

1. Would an embargo be effective? 

W would be the cost of such an embargo to the United 
Sta 

3. Would the application of such an embargo lead us into war 
with Japan? 

These questions will now be considered in the order stated. 

WOULD AN EMBARGO BE EFFECTIVE? 

This question has been decisively answered in a study of the 
foreign commerce of 27 countries, recently completed by Dr. T. 
Y. Hu, of the Chinese Council of Economic Research. The results 
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of this work show how conclusively Japan is dependent upon us 
for war materials, and how effective would be the stoppage of tbis 
“stream of death.” The key to this whole situation lies in tis 
one action, regardless of the presence or absence of parallel action 
on the part of Great Britain. 

The following table, compiled from United States Department of 
Commerce data, shows the actual value of war materials shipped 
to Japan by the United States. 


Percentage share of individual items in total value of United States 
exports to Japan essential for war purposes 


Commodity 


Petroleum and ucts... 
All iron materials 
Goo 
Aircraft and parts 
Autos, parts and accessories 
Nonferrous metals other than copper. 

ides, skins, and leather 
Internal combustion engines. 
Scrap rubber 
Arms and ammunition 


It is thus seen that we supplied $171,574,000 worth of war mate- 
rials to Japan in 1938, the least important of which was the item 
of arms and ammunition, which only amounted to a value of $100,- 
000. Any act which does not restrict the shipment of all the really 
important of these commodities cannot be called an embargo. 

The table below indicates how extremely dependent is Japan upon 
the United States for certain materials, many of which she could 
get nowhere else, and which are absolutely essential to her in the 
prosecution of the war. 


Share of the United States in 8 principal products most 
essential to Japan for war purposes 


Percentage 
Commodity class 
1938 1937 
Metals and alloys (not elsewhere specified) 99. 33 59. 88 
Jopp 90. 80 95.18 
Scrap or old iro: 90. 39 88. OL 
Ferro alloys. _...-......- 82. 71 79. 53 
Petroleum and produets 65, 57 62. 71 
Iron and steel semimanufacturers_ 53. 65 66. 39 
7177. eee Cee S E: 4 45. 52 9.79 
Hase — ũ—Z—„emſdr 8 33. 50 20. 97 


Japan's dependence upon the United States is fully shown in this additional table. 
Contribution of 9 principal countries to Japan's essentials for 


war purposes 
[Value in United States dollars] 


1938 per- 1937 per- 
Principal countries Value cent of Value cent of 
to total 
United States of America.. $171, 574, 167 56.00 | $173, 009, 621 5A. 54 
British Empire 379. 20. 69 70, 842, 563 22.33 
Netherlands India.. 26, 417, 420 8. 62 29, 648, 992 9.35 
Germany- -| 28, 522, 500 7. 68 9, 679, 486 3.05 
Switzerland = 8, 862, 547 1,26 844, 848 +27 
iste! op sats = 3, 277, 268 1.07 1, 995, 740 . 63 
Sweden Al 2, 000, 000 65 2, 525, 605 -80 
Arenas 1, 958, 317 64 1.650, 443 53 
7 290, 237, 298 
317, 209, 688 


Here, then, is the answer to the argument that if Japan could not 
get supplies from the United States she would get them elsewhere. 
Great Britain supplies but little more than one-third of the amount 
furnished by the United States, Dutch India about one-seventh, 
Germany about an eighth, and Italy nothing. 

The countries (Germany and Italy) to which Japan would nat- 
urally turn in such a situation are not able to furnish anything in 
significant amounts. They are struggling desperately to supply their 
own needs. What other countries are there which could or would 
supply Japan with the needed materials? A definite stand on part 
of the United States would materially strengthen the hand of other 
countries in their dealings with Japan. 

Equally significant, or even more so, is the fact that Japan's 
whole mass-production industry, the functioning of which is abso- 
lutely essential in the prosecution of the war, is geared to American 
machines, American techniques, American machine tools, special 
American steels, and American oils. Practically all the gasoline for 
Japan's high-speed motors comes from the United States. 
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She cannot turn away—unless she starts to build up her heavy 
industries all over again, and her engineering processes from the 
bottom and on a less efficient basis. Japan’s heavy imports of 
metal-working machinery are designed to overcome her technical 
weakness in this respect, so as to provide an adequate basis for 
her armament industries. 

The strategic importance of the United States as a supplier of 
machine equipment to Japan can hardly be overemphasized, 
because the United States not only makes machine tools of the 
highest quality, but also because it is the only country at the 
present juncture that is in a position to deliver orders for machine 
JC nee erro GENERO See RNS PERONA 

apanese. 

Evidence for these statements is the fact that Japan in 1937 pur- 
chased from this country $12,224,000 worth of metal-working ma- 
chinery, while for 1938 the figure was $24,455,000 at somewhat lower 
prices. And, further, this item alone is more than double the total 
value, for the same period, of all arms, ammunition, and implements 
of war bought from us by Japan, $11,162,842. At the same time 
there has been a significant drop in her purchases from us of motor 
vehicles, parts and accessories, and an even greater drop in her pur- 
chases of iron and steel semimanufactures. (Figures for the latter 
are: 1937, $72,062,152; 1938, $33,313,016.) 

An increase in metal-working machinery; a decrease in iron and 
steel semimanufactures. A degree of mechanical self-sufficiency on 
a wartime basis has already been attained—with the help of the 
United States. So the United States has been actively preparing 
and assisting Japan in the execution of her program of aggression. 

The above figures and conclusions rather definitely demonstrate 
that an embargo by the United States on the shipment of goods 
to Japan would be effective. 

WHAT WOULD BE THE COST OF SUCH AN EMBARGO TO THE UNITED 
STATES? 


Our total war-material trade with Japan for 1938 was $171,- 
574,167. The total trade for 1937 was $178,009,621. This difference, 
however, is obviated by a lowering of prices in 1938 which would 
approximately equalize the total amounts. The total physical 
volume of trade did not decline. 

The cost of the embargo to the United States, in terms of sep- 
arate comparative figures, would be 6.3 percent of her $3,345,000,000 
of export; three-tenths of 1 percent of her 1937 national income, 
estimated at $67,500,000,000; or 18 percent of our $1,666,000,000 big 
Navy program. It would hardly seem that the three-tenths of 1 
percent of our national income for a limited period would be too 
great a sacrifice for us to make. This means trade in war mate- 
rials. Normal commercial trade would be affected little, if any. 


WOULD THE APPLICATION OF SUCH AN EMBARGO LEAD US INTO WAR WITH 
JAPAN? 


The writer’s answer to this question is an emphatic no. Japan’s 
economy and even her reserves are under such a severe strain that 
she could not possibly engage any other power in conflict, let alone 
a nation with the might of the United States. We are prone at 
present, it seems to the writer, to greatly overestimate Japan’s 
threat to the United States; but, on the other hand, we greatly 
underesimate her future threat to the peace and security of the 
United States and he world if we continue to unreservedly assist 
her in the building up of a machine which will eventually domi- 
nate the entire west and south Pacific areas, as well as all of east 
Asia; also, our trade with this part of the world, which under 
Japanese domination would be completely closed to us, is a very 
large item—$1,452,990,580 in 1937—this is almost twice as much 
as our total trade with all of South America for 1937, which was 
$728,164,672. The action of the Japanese in and Tientsin, 
as well as the sinking of the Panay, foreshadows the fate of all 
foreign interests in China other than Japanese. 

The application of an embargo on the shipment of goods to 
Japan would in no way be a declaration of or an invitation for 
war. Not one battleship, one man, or one dollar need be sent 
to the China Sea. All we need to do is to stop sending American 
products there. i 

A policy of drifting is almost sure to involve us in war. Wise 
and far-sighted action greatly increases the chances for peace. It 
may be said that we are already at war with Japan, even while 
we supply her the sinews to fight us. We can still use weapons of 
peaceful pressure. As the situation grows worse, with our help, 
our only weapons may be those of blood and violence. 


The Graduate and the Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN E. MILLER 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 17 (legislative day of Monday, July 10), 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES A. FARLEY, JUNE 4, 1939 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record an address on the subject of the 
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Graduate and the Government, delivered by Hon. James A. 
Farley, Postmaster General, to the graduating class of Hen- 
drix College, Conway, Ark., on June 4, 1939. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Upon looking into the history of Hendrix College I was im- 
pressed with some interesting facts no doubt known to most of 
this audience. 

From September 1869, when the Reverend I. L. Burrow opened 
a private school at Old Lewisburg down to the present day, Hen- 
drix College has had a life and career that is typical of the best in 
America. 

It started out primarily as a school for training of preachers. 
In the early eighteen thirties, prior to and about the time of the 
admission of Arkansas to statehood, such outstanding Methodist 
ministers as Dr. Andrew Hunter and the Reverend A. R. Winfield 
came into this section. The work of these real men and their 
coworkers sewed the seed from which arose this splendid insti- 
tution. It was moved from village to village, its name was 
changed several times, and finally, in 1889, it took the name of 
one of the distinguished leaders of the Methodist Church, Bishop 
E. R. Hendrix. In a remarkably short time—70 years—Hendrix 
has grown first from a private school, then to the category of a 
provincial college, and now into one of the finest American 
institutions of learning. 

Nationally known educators have pointed to Hendrix College as 
a center of culture which stands as high and commands as much 

in educational circles as any college in this land. 

But it is also well to call your attention to the fact that in its 
less mature and more humble days, it was also an important col- 
lege because it produced such outstanding Methodist ministers as 
Dr. George Sexton and Dr. Stonewall Anderson, who have passed 
on to their rewards, as well as such men as Dr. Forney Hutchinson 
of Oklahoma, Dr. O. E. Goddard, a missionary in foreign fields for 
many years, and Dr, J, H. Hammons, who is active in college affairs 
today. 

Hendrix has been fortunate in its leadership. An outst: 
national figure, Dr. A. C. Millar, is among those who have serv 
with distinction as your college president. His constructive 
achievements for some 25 years after the school was changed from 
an institute to a college laid the foundation for the important 
work that is being done here today. Last year you celebrated the 
silver anniversary of the presidency of Dr. John H. Reynolds, a 
graduate of Hendrix, who acquired his bachelor of arts degres 
from Hendrix in 1893, studied in this country and abroad, taught 
in other schools, and became president of Hendrix College in 1913. 

May I congratulate the college on having such leadership? The 
honor and pleasure of making Dr. Reynolds’ acquaintance person- 
ally, and reviewing his work for 25 years, have fully repaid me for 
the time and trouble of this long trip from Washington to 
Arkansas. 

It is easy to understand why he has been able to associate with 
him on his board of trustees such distinguished statesmen as your 
beloved former Senator Joe T. Robinson, such nationally known 
executives as my good friend Harvey O. Couch and other outstand- 
ing men who approach them in character and ability. 

I am glad to be here today for another reason, and that is 
because a college such as this means so much to our country at 
the present time. Despite the advances made in scientific inven- 
tion and material comforts, this age seems to have brought with 
it an unhappy tide in the affairs of men. The ugly rule of brute 
force too often is replacing the harmony of effort and the decent 
respect for the rights of others which should prevail in the 
human family. The ancient virtues have been challenged and 
pushed aside and the result, I am sorry to say, has been reaped 
in a whirlwind of discord, strife, and international disorder. The 
effort to uproot the eternal code of justice and right dealing has 
borne nothing but dead fruit. 

There is a lesson in all this for those who have the will and 
the purpose to learn. It is the sample lesson that what mankind 
needs more than anything else is a rebirth of moral and spiritual 
values. In this great work, Hendrix College is playing its part 
well, and I am confident that it will continue to do so in keeping 
with the noble traditions of its past. 

To the young graduates assembled here, eager and anxious 
as you are to take your place in the work of the world, let me 
emphasize this point. The knowledge you have acquired here 
will be of practical use throughout your adult years. It will 
make your path easier and facilitate your understanding of the 
complex problems of modern life. And above all, if you remain 
steadfast to the basic truths expounded here, it will win you 
the honest respect of your fellow men. You will never be com- 
pelled to unlearn or to cast aside the fundamental precepts of 
right living and fair dealing which you have learned from the 
eminent gentlemen who comprise the faculty of this college. 
The world has no better lesson to teach you than to cherish the 
value of honesty, honor and good character. 

A few years ago one of the truly great scientists of this age, 
Prof. Albert Einstein, came to our shores to escape the persecution 
and racial hatreds of his native land. In a statement denouncing 
the intolerance which caused him to flee, Professor Einstein said 
he was disappointed because the universities, the press, and the 
men of letters, had failed to stand up bravely on the side of moral 
principles. Only the churchmen, he pointed out, had stood four- 
square against the suppression of truth, 
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“I never had any special interest in the church before,” said 
Professor Einstein, “but now I feel a great affection and admiration 
because the church alone has had the courage and persistence to 
stand for intellectual truth and moral freedom.” 

From the early Colonial period in this country until the present 
the Golden Rule has been a part of the American heritage. The 
tradition that the community must help its less fortunate mem- 
bers is one of the finest of early American concepts. It was a 
part of the Mayflower compact and was established in the James- 
town settlement. 

In the days of the Colonies the Sermon on the Mount and the 
lessons taught by Christ, while on earth, were predominant. Our 
forefathers helped each other in the clearing of virgin land, in 
building houses for shelter, and in many other ways. Gradually 
relations with the mother country became strained because her 
statesmen misunderstood the character of the men and women 
who preferred the perils of the wilderness to the surrender of 
their conscientious convictions. 

Thomas Jefferson, as a young man, then under 30, went down 
from the hills of Virginia to Williamsburg as a member of the 
lower assembly with three bills in his pocket, one for religious 
liberty, one for freedom of the press, and one for freedom of 
speech. This was in the days before the adoption of the Con- 
stitution. Then followed the establishment of our Government 
Just 150 years ago with its principles of the right to petition, the 
protection against illegal search and seizure, the freedom of 
religious worship, the freedom of speech, and the freedom of the 
press; all of which, rightly employed, make for the success of 
democracy and a cultural civilization. 

Whatever reservations may be entertained as to the assertion 
of the Declaration of Independence that “all men are created 
equal,” it is certainly true that nations are not by nature free. 
Nor have they been created equally free and independent. In the 
history of mankind, freedom has been the result of generations 
of growth, of development, of training, and of heroic struggle. 

It is the substance, not the form; the fact, not the theory, which 
8 ines the real character of the political institutions of a 
country. 

We have always had in the Government a conflict between selfish 
leaders who desire to gain control from motives of gain, and other 
leaders who become active in public affairs for personal power. 
This question of keeping our Government true to its principles 
has always been before the people of this democracy. The leading 
statesmen of other generations realized this to be true. 

The ideal which all should seek was well expressed by Jefferson 
Davis in a lecture delivered at the University of Mississippi in 
1852. He said: 

“Socialism and individualism are the conflicting elements in 
man’s nature. The unrestrained action of the first would lead to 
the destruction of personal liberty, the unchecked exercise of the 
second would overthrow all government. To combine these oppos- 
ing forces so that neither shall have the power to fly to its own ex- 
treme, but both act together in the direction of the greatest social 
order and power consistent with individual liberty, and the great- 
est individual consistent with social order and power, is the 
great problem of man’s social condition.” 

In the past, whenever the electorate of the country was ap- 
parently swinging from one direction to the other, we have called 
to the leadership of the country men who understood the founda- 
tions upon which our Government was constituted. Among them 
were such patriots as Thomas Jefferson, Andrew Jackson, Abraham 
Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson; and it is my priv- 
ilege today to be a member of the Cabinet of the latest national 
leader who has held before him at all times the principles of this 
Government as laid down by its founders, the Honorable Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. 

It is necessary for you young men and young women to familiar- 
ize yourselves thoroughly with the history of government, and of 
our Government in particular, in order to consecrate yourselves 
to the ideals of its founders. The historic philosophy that a man 
is not born to his family alone but to his country was true in 
the time of ancient Greece, and it is just as true today in the 
United States of America. The duties of the citizen begin at home, 
and with the standard of the home as a guide, extend to the com- 
munity, the State, and the Nation. 

Our Colonies were peopled by men trained to self-government 
who had come to these shores seeking relief from oppression and 
intolerance. The Constitution became binding upon the people of 
those States who gave it approval, and upon the citizens of all 
States subsequently admitted to the Union. So I say to you, you 
who have an obligation as a citizen of this country, that you must 
be a politician; not in the sense of the word which implies a 
contest for the success of party, or the narrower struggle for office, 
but in the broader sense of one who studies the history and 
nature of his government, and the ends for which it was insti- 
tuted. You must accept the sacred trust of performing your 
political duty in such a manner that the form of government for 
which our forefathers toiled, suffered, and bled will be preserved, 
and that the rights of free citizens of a just government shall not 
be denied to your children. 

We must not deny the rights of the peoples of other nations to 
the form of government they choose, but we must be apprehen- 
sive and alert that no pernicious doctrine of other nations shall 
become incorporated in the time-vested government our fathers 
founded. in this country. And we must be equally alert that no 
alien doctrine of intolerance shall find a place in our institutions. 
We must struggle to keep this the land of free men which our 
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fathers left us. In pursuing this duty, I look back upon some les- 
sons that may be learned from history, both in this country and 
in foreign lands. 

In my opinion, to continue the ideals and to build properly 
upon the foundation of our Constitution, we must approach the 
problems of politics and business in the attitude of religion. Far 
be it from me to suggest any coalition of church and state. On 
that question I stand foursquare with our Constitution. How- 
ever, in these times, with such rapid changes occurring through- 
out the world, with the existing general unrest and the disturb- 
ance caused by ruthless leaders, who seemingly wish to assume the 
prerogatives of the Deity, there has never been a time more im- 
portant than now when all good people should work hand in hand 
to solve the serious problems of this Nation. 

The influence of schools such as Hendrix is bound to be far- 
reaching and helpful at this time. 

I think the time is now ripe for us to give continued considera- 
tion to supporting and upholding our Constitution by following 
the doctrines which Christ taught while on earth. He taught us 
that the individual has a definite obligation, both to his God and 
to his country. We must face the situation frankly and assume 
our responsibilities of government as individuals: “Render there- 
fore unto Caesar the things which are Caesar's, and unto God the 
things that are God's.“ 

If the young graduates of all the colleges in America this June 
will become politicians in the higher sense, studying the history 
of our Government, and with the lessons of Christianity before 
them, take their respective parts under proper self-discipline like 
the players of instruments in a great orchestra, it will create a 
symphony in this Nation that will constitute an impressive dem- 
onstration to men and women of good will everywhere. 

And if the graduates of Hendrix and the graduates of other 
American schools and colleges will continue to follow this course 
of action as their guiding star, there will never be any cause for 
anxiety in this country as to the future of our Republic. 


Anti-Semitism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. WARREN BARBOUR 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 17 (legislative day of Monday, Juiy 10), 1939 


STATEMENT BY HON. ROBERT A. TAFT, OF OHIO 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Record a statement 
entitled “Laying Ghosts of Ignorance,” by the junior Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Tart], which was printed in a book by 
Samuel Walker McCall, the title of the book being “For the 
Honor of the Nation.” 


There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


LAYING GHOSTS OF IGNORANCE 


(By Hon. ROBERT A. Tarr, of Ohio, accompanying book by Samuel 
Walker McCall) 


This is a peculiarly appropriate time to republish the writings 
of Governor McCall on the Patriotism of the American Jew. He 
has stated so clearly the magnificent part which the Jews have 
played in the history of the United States, and the danger of the 
completely illogical prejudices from time to time stirred up against 
the Jews in this country, that little of importance can be added. 

But the danger is so great today, and anti-Semitism is being so 
deliberately fomented here, that I am glad to take part in any 
attempt to destroy this prejudice. Undoubtedly, it has been 
revived by the anti-Semitic policy in Germany, and the outrages 
against the Jews under the leadership of Adolph Hitler. The 
propaganda here without question is financed in large part from 
Germany, but assisted by the same narrow racial prejudices here 
among our own people which have existed before and seem to exist 
in every country in the world. In America we have often had 
waves of racial prejudice, the Know Nothing movement, the Ku 
Klux Klan, and others. Heretofore they have always died out after 
sudden and temporary popularity, because our American soil has 
been unfriendly to the roots of any such prejudice, but the move- 
ment today seems more dangerous than usual, and demands 4 
deliberate and organized opposition. 

Anti-Semitism has always seemed to me completely and utterly 
unreasonable. The Jews in the United States are as much 
Americans as the people of any other race. Undoubtedly the 
prejudice must result from the fact that the Jewish race has 
maintained its existence as a separate race, largely because of the 
very persecution which has existed through the centuries, 
Human nature is such that where two races live together, preju- 
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dices are inevitably developed around the most minor differences 
in character, customs, and method of thought. We saw in the 
World War that the American army could not serve long with 
Frenchmen or Englishmen, or any other race, without the develop- 
ment of differences and unfriendly criticism of that other race. 
Often these differences are based on language, but that cannot 
be fundamental because the Jews in this country talk the same 
English as anyone else. But there are always little things that 
give rise to unreasonable feeling. Perhaps the inevitable preju- 
dice against a minority race has been increased by the very fact 
that the Jews are peculiarly intellectual, and have enjoyed, by 
reason of their ability and industry, a greater average success than 
others. We should certainly be ashamed of a prejudice based on 
any such condition. 

We hear the Jews of un-Americanism, and lack 
of sympathy with American ideals. There could not be a more 
complete answer to this than Governor McCall's story of the great 
patriotic part which the Jews have played in the history of the 
United States. There is hardly a man who reads this statement 
who has not Jewish friends, and hardly a man who will not testify 
that the Jews whom he knows are just as American as you and I, 
that they are as soundly grounded in American principles as the 
leaders of American Government and business and intellectual life. 
They may tell you of Jewish communists whom they do not know, 
but of whom they have heard. There is certainly no more reason 
to blame the Jews for the existence of Jewish communists than to 
blame Alf Landon for the fact that Earl Browder, communist 
leader in the United States, is a native American Kansan. 

The Jews are among the very best of American citizens. They 
have been elevated to many of the most prominent positions in 
American business activity. They are extraordinarily active in 
charitable organizations. In fact, there is no doubt in my mind 
whatever that the Jews on an average give away a larger propor- 
tion of their income to help the more unfortunate members of so- 
ciety than the rest of us in the same financial situation. The 
Governors of two of our largest States, New York and Illinois, are 
Jews; a good sign incidentally that anti-Semitism has not made 
great headway as yet in the United States. In the field of music and 
the arts the Jews are outstanding both as artists and as patrons, 
Their keen minds have made enormous contributions to science. 
There is hardly a field in which they have not played an honorable 
and important part. We would be infinitely poorer without them. 
The expulsion of the Jews from Spain meant a loss from which 
Spain has never wholly recovered. The driving of the Jew from 
Germany is going to do Germany itself much more harm than it 
is doing even to the unfortunate victims of that policy today. 

It is interesting to consider whether the wave of anti-Semitism 
in Germany, and to some extent throughout the world, has not 
been stimulated by the nationalist philosophy on which the Treaty 
of Versailles was based, An attempt was made to separate each 
nation from every other nation, and give each nation a complete 
freedom from political control by men of other nationalities. We 
have seen now that this could not be done in Europe, and the at- 
tempt to do so has stirred up bitter national feeling, which keeps 
Europe in a constant turmoil. It would have been better to recog- 
nize the common economic interest of people living near each other, 
and try to solve the problem of different races living together in 
peace and harmony. 

We cannot separate races in the United States, and while we 
desire to make each of them completely American in their ideals 
and principles, it is not clear that they should be mixed or that 
they ever will be. Nationalities can live together in the same coun- 
try, and our energy should be devoted to reducing the inevitable 
racial prejudice, and to promoting friendship and friendly inter- 
course between the different groups by emphasizing their common 
interest rather than their inevitable differences, 

Nothing can be more un-American than anti-Semitism. The 
Declaration of Independence declares that all men are created 
equal, and that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. These rights, which the Declaration says 
cannot be taken away by any majority, or any government con- 
trolled by any majority, are as much the rights of every Jewish 
citizen as of every other citizen. The Constitution of the United 
States sets out in the Bill of Rights those rights which no govern- 
ment can alienate: Freedom of speech, freedom to be secured 
against unreasonable searches and seizures, freedom of religion, 
and the right to a fair, impartial trial. The very basis of our 
Government is that every individual and every minority, no matter 
how small, shall have the same rights as the majority, and shall 
be free from oppression by the majority, no matter how great that 
majority is. 

The inevitable goal of anti-Semites, whether they admit it or 
not, is to break down this protection and have the Government 
treat the Jews in a different manner from other people; otherwise, 
what is its purpose? But if these rights are broken down as to 
any minority, we face an end of American constitutional govern- 
ment. If we once create distinctions, and give to any class, group, 
or race the right to oppress another class, group, or race, we step 
from democracy to dictatorship. We may still have a rule of the 
majority for a while, but it is no longer a rule of the whole people. 
The arbitrary power of the majority is soon seized by a group 
within that majority, and we revert inevitably to a condition in 
which an individual or a small group of individuals reign over the 
Nation. If you can deprive a Jew of his rights, no Christian can 
be sure of long retaining any rights of his own. The deliberate 
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stimulation of race or religious prejudice threatens the foundations 
of the Republic. 

It is not easy to combat a movement of this kind, but we can 
all do something. We can speak up whenever an opportunity 
arises to speak. When casual slurs are made at any Jew because 
of his race, we can resent them and demolish whatever arguments 
seem to be behind them. We can at least make intolerance un- 
popular among our own friends. We can publicly take a position 

intolerance and its promoters. I believe that the growth 
of anti-Semitism will decline as it always has in the past because 
it is contrary to the genius of the American people, but it presents 
today a real danger to the Republic, and the more each and every 
one of us does consciously to discourage it the faster it will fade 


Silver-Purchase Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. JOHN G. TOWNSEND, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 17 (legislative day of Monday, July 10), 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE singe alae TRIBUNE OF JULY 11, 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an editorial from the 
Minneapolis Tribune of July 11, 1939, entitled “Our Foreign 
Silver Purchases.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From Minneapolis Tribune of July 11, 1939] 
OUR FOREIGN SILVER PURCHASES 


Both President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull are reported anxious 
to have this country’s purchases of foreign silver continued. Mr. 
Hull is said to be fearful that oil negotiations between the United 
States and Mexico might be hampered if the present purchase 
policy were abandoned, and the President is described as firmly 
opposed to ringing down the curtain on that costly fantasy. 

But Senator TOWNSEND, of Delaware, is continuing to press for 
a bill which would signalize the finish of the show, and in the 
process is contributing his bit to its exposure as the piece of 
utter nonsensicality it is. This is not particularly difficult, be- 
cause the foreign-purchase policy fairly shouts of its own absurdity, 
and the wonder is that anyone in the administration has remained 
stone deaf to what it says. 

In a press release on Monday, Mr. TowNsEND advanced the best 
possible argument for his bill, which is the complete futility of 
the program which it seeks to end. As he points out, the admin- 
istration has already spent in excess of $1,000,000,000 for silver, 
and more than four-fifths of the metal acquired has come from 
abroad. The Government's special repository at West Point is 
even now bulging with stores of silver for which it has no con- 
ceivable use, and yet the merry round of purchases continues, and 
New Deal economists raise their hands in abject horror at the 
thought of cutting off the foreign flow. 

Why? Senator TowNsEND is not much impressed by the conten- 
tion, now given much currency, that this is an essential part of 
our good-neighbor policy in Latin America. He recalls that the 
Silver Purchase Act was the result of years of agitation for cur- 
rency inflation. He notes that barely one-fifth of our silver pur- 
chases since 1933 have been made in Latin America, and that most 
of the rest has come from the Far East, either directly or by way 
of Europe. In the Western Hemisphere, Mexico has been the chief 
beneficiary of these foreign purchases, and the good-neighborliness 
of Mexico in recent years has not testified spectacularly to the suc- 
cess of the experiment. As for China, it has been driven off the 
silver standard by our monetary jugglings, and the great blessings, 
which the New Deal wizards promised would materialize there, 
have failed dismally to develop. 

The record, in short, suggests the sheer worthlessness of our 
silver policy as a builder of solid good will abroad. If it were a 
policy which cost us nothing, the failure might be overlooked; 
but the buying of $800,000,000 worth of silver, most of which was 
subsequently placed in a hole in the ground to defy the ingenuity 
of those who placed it there, is not to be so lightly condoned. 

The point which Senator Townsend makes is, we think, a valid 
one. It is his contention that if the friends of foreign silver want 
to extend financial subsidies or disguised loans to other countries, 
they should ask Congress for their authorization as such, and not 
insist on mixing money magic and altruism in such a monstrous 
brew. It may be, of course, that the American people derive 
enough pure and unadulterated satisfaction from their West Point 
silver horde to justify these foreign purchases, and that the mere 
possession of this horde recompenses them for what they sacrifice 
to get it. But unless that is the case, it is plainly up to the 
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administration to advance some plausible argument for continu- 
ing the costly business of accumulation. 

Senator Townsenp is for adopting a sensible monetary policy, 
even if the foreign beneficiaries of our present silver program are 
deeply offended by it. The idea is one which should have a strong 
appeal for Congress, even if it completely nonplusses some of the 
administration's most eminent economists. 


Free Competition 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 17 (legislative day of Monday, July 10), 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS OF JULY 11, 1935 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp the second of a series of edi- 
torials dealing with the fundamentals of our economic 
system, which appeared in the Chicago Daily News of Tues- 
day, July 11, 1939, under the headline To compel compe- 
tition.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Chicago Daily News of July 11, 1939] 
To CoMPEL COMPETITION 


In a recent editorial, stress was laid on free competition as a 
vital part of a free enterprise system. This was designed to be 
an introduction to a serial discussion of a way out of the 10-year- 
old depression which began in October 1929. 

To an extent little recognized, prices have determined the 
duration of depressions in the past. When prices were permitted 
to respond, without interference, to the law of supply and de- 
mand, hard times always yielded to the pressure of returning 
prosperity and the national income began to rise. And in every 
instance it rose to a peak unequaled in previous experience. The 
present has been the longest depression in American history. It 
also has been the depression which saw more futile and costly 
attempts to maintain prices artificially than any other we have 
passed through. Again, for emphasis, we repeat: 

You cannot maintain a prosperity price level on a depression 
income, 

And yet that is exactly what the first, the second, the third, 
and now the fourth New Deal, in cooperation with big business 
leaders, big labor-union leaders, and big farm-organization lead- 
ers have been trying to do. Of course, they have been unsuccess- 
ful. It has never been done. So long as we retain economic 
freedom, it never can be done. 

This disastrous effort to keep prices up, in a period of enforced 
liquidation, has usually taken the form of stifling competition. 
In some cases this has consisted of lending Government funds to 
overcapitalized businesses which can never be healthy again until 
they have gone through the wringer of honest reorganization. In 
other cases it has taken the form of demands for increased hourly 
wages and shorter work hours by powerful labor leaders, with the 
support of self-serving politicians. This has raised unit costs in 
industry, increased the sale price, lessened the volume of produc- 
tion, and increased unemployment. In agriculture it has consisted 
of Government subsidies for decreased production of foodstuffs, 
thus maintaining or increasing food prices. 

Each of these expedients was expressly designed to shackle com- 
petition, though all human experience has taught us that we must 
compel competition if we are to achieve recovery, and retain the 
free enterprise system. 

w > HOW CAN WE COMPEL COMPETITION? 


Like it or not, one of the ways of compelling competition is to 
restrict the right of corporations to own, control, or manage other 
corporations. Please note that nothing is said of the size of 
corporations, only of their functions. Size will take care of itself. 
If a corporation gets too big, smaller and more efficiently managed 
competitors will force it out of business, or break it up. But 
almost invariably the holding-company device, which enables cor- 
porations to own, control, and manage other corporations, is 
resorted to for one of two reasons: (a) For the financial benefit 
of the insiders who organize the holding company, or (b) for the 
purpose of avoiding competition. Other advantages of the holding 
com y plan are minor, and can be achieved in other less 
objectionable ways. 

This is one way of compelling competition. 

Another method of compelling competition is found in removal 
of trade barriers, both between the States and between this 
country and other nations. If we are against monopoly, we must 
be against any attempt to monopolize our great domestic market, 
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both because we thus deny our consuming public the benefits 
of a reasonable competition from foreign sources, and because, as 
a creditor nation, we cannot sell our surplus abroad—necessary to 
our prosperity—unless we also buy abroad. Our experience with 
a high protective tariff, when we were a debtor nation, no longer 
applies. There remains now only one reason for a protective 
tariff—the protection of the American wage standard—that must 
be protected. But in cheap and abundant raw materials, in cheap 
and abundant capital, in cheap and abundant transportation, in 
skill in management, and in mass-production costs, we can meet 
competition anywhere. The growing tendency to set up barriers 
to the free exchange of goods between States, in our own country, 
is wrong. It must be checked. 

If we are sincere in our purpose to restore competition, we will 
unhesitatingly repudiate the use of the Government police power 
to prevent price cutting, to create milk-control boards, to fix 
prices for coal by commission, and all the other uniformly unsuc- 
cessful schemes to maintain prices artificially. 

The right of labor to organize freely and bargain collectively is 
established. But this does not confer the right on labor to 
monopolize, any more than the right of capital to organize into 
corporations confers upon them the right to monopolize. It is 
contrary to the essentials of a free-enterprise system that unions, 
by excessively high initiation fees, unreasonable apprentice rules, 
or arbitrary seniority rules, should close all entry to those who 
seek employment, It is equally contrary to the successful opera- 
tion of the competitive system, under free enterprise, for unions 
to try to raise wages when there is heavy unemployment in their 
trades. And it is particularly reprehensible, and contrary to the 
national interests, for government to encourage such practices. 
These things tend to destroy price competition as an economic 
regulator, and no one suffers more from this than the workingman. 

These are some of the ways in which to compel competition— 
competition which must be preserved if we are to continue to live 
under a free-enterprise system. It is true that pursuit of such 
a policy would eliminate government as a competitor with private 
business. But it contemplates the restoration of government to 
its proper function—that of an umpire, instead of a competitor. 
If we restore the free-enterprise system, depending on the correc- 
tive influence of free competition, we can and should implement 


government with ample powers to enforce fair competition. That 
is what government is for. 


Wars of England and France 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER T. BONE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 17 (legislative day of Monday, July 10¥, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE SEATTLE (WASH.) STAR OF JULY 
10, 1939) 


Mr. BONE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
appearing in the Seattle (Wash.) Star of July 10, 1939, 
which is a study of the wars in which England and France 
have been engaged during the past 150 years. This record 
indicates that during that period, which is approximately 
the life of our Nation, England has been engaged in 54 
wars lasting 102 years, or a total of 68 percent of the entire 
period. France during the past 150 years has engaged in 
53 wars lasting a total of 99 years, or 66 percent of the 
time. That indicates a degree of bellicosity and belligerence 
the like of which the modern world has not witnessed. To 
find a parallel I submit we would have to go back to the 
wars of Rome and Greece or to the period of Genghis Khan. 
I hope, Mr. President, that the Public Printer can find it 
possible to print the small graph which appears in connec- 
tion with the article. 

There being no objecticn, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Seattle Star of July 10, 1939] 
ENGLAND AND FRANCE: ARE 3 PEACE OR WAR?—CAN WE Avom 

“Instead of preserving our neutrality and staying out of European 
wars, the United States should prevent European wars. That it 
om do pya allying itself with England and France and their system 


In a few words, the above is the policy of the administration. 
This line of reasoning may be superficially plausible. No ong ques- 
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tions the sincerity of the administration in following it. For the 
record clearly proves that not only has the administration sought, 
within the limits of neutrality legislation and legislation against 
war-debt defaulters, to favor England and France and their allies 
and to embarrass their tial enemies in every possible way, but 
has further sought to change neutrality laws so that the United 
States can become still less neutral. 

This newspaper believes that American neutrality and even Amer- 
ican democracy are being recklessly endangered for an illusory 
ideal of im peace and preserving the status quo in the Old 
World through unneutral use of our power. 

This belief is an opinion. In a democracy, the majority rules— 
the people decide—and all good citizens are loyal to the decisions 
of the majority. 

But before the people decide to back the administration in 
casting our weight with England and France for the preservation 
of peace, before we succumb to the mass of subtle propaganda 
that alliance with these “peace loving” nations will banish war 
from the face of the earth, the people are entitled to know all the 
facts. 

A very important part of these facts is the record of the wars 
that have been engaged in by England and France, 

Herewith, this newspaper lists—and urges its readers to study 
the lists of wars engaged in by England and France in the 150-year 
period following our Declaration of Independence. 

Far better than any statement of peaceful or warlike intent, 
these lists will show you whether or not England and France stand 
for peace—or for war! 

WARS OF ENGLAND 
1778-81 First Mahratta war. 
1776-83 North American cand with France). 
1780-84 War with Netherlands. 
1793-1802 Revolutionary war (with France). 


1782-84 First Mysore war. 

1790-92 Second Mysore war. 
1803-14 War with France. 

1815 Hundred Days War (Waterloo). 
1801 War with Denmark. 

1810-12 War with Sweden. 
1807-12 War with Russia. 

1812-15 War with United States. 
1802-06 Second Mahratta war. 
1806 Sepoy revolt. 

1814-17 Goorkha war. 

1817-18 Third Mahratta war. 
1824-25 First Burma war. 

1824-25 Ashanti war. 

1826 Burma war. 

1826 Intervention in Portugal. 
1827 War with Turkey. 

1832 Intervention in Netherlands. 
1838-42 War with Afghanistan. 
1840-42 War with China. 

1840-41 Egyptian insurrection. 
1843-49 Sikh wars. 

1845 Intervention in Uruguay. 
1845-56 Intervention in Argentina, 
1851-52 Kafir war. 

1852-53 Second Burma war. 
1854-56 War with Russia. 

1856-57 War with Persia. 


1856-60 War with China. 


1863-64 Ashanti war. 

1863-69 Maori war. 

1867-68 War with Abyssinia. 
1874 Ashanti war. 

1878-80 War with Afghanistan. 
1879 Zulu war. 

1880-81 War in Transvaal. 
1881-85 War of the Sudan. 
1882-84 Occupation of Egypt. 
1885-89 Third Burma war. 
1895-96 Ashanti war. 

1896-99 War of the Sudan. 
1897-98 Intervention in Crete. 


1900 Boxer Insurrection. 

1901-02 Somali war. 

1903-05 Tibet expedition. 

1908 War on the northwestern boundary of India. 
1914-18 World War. 

1919 Afghan war. 


(Total for 150 years: 54 wars, lasting 102 years, or 68 percent.) 
WARS OF FRANCE 


1779-83 War with England (North American). 

1792-97 sis Coalition War (against Dutch, Reinish, Italians, 
panish). 

1789-1800 Second Coalition War. 

1793-1802 War with England. 

1793-96 War in Vendee. 

1795-1802 Egyptian Expedition of Napoleon. 

1791-1802 Insurrection in San Domingo. 

1805 Third Coalition War. 

1806-07 War with Russia and Prussia, 

1809 War with Austria, 
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1808-14 War with Spain. 
1803-14 War with England. 
1812 War with Russia. 
1813-14 War Against German States (Hundred Days War— 
Waterloo). 
1823 Spanish Expedition. 
1827 War with Turkey. 
1832 War with Holland. 
1834 War with Portugal. 
1829 War on Madagascar, 
1845 War on Mada . 
1838-39 War in Mexico 
1830-47 War in Algeria. 
1838-40 War in Argentina. 
1847 War in Cochin China, 
1849 Roman Expedition. 
1843-44 War with Morocco. 
1845 Expedition to Uruguay. 
1854-56 Crimean War. 
1859 Austro-Italian War. 
1862-64 War with China. 
1857-62 War with Annam. 
1860 Syrian War. 
1861-62 Cochin-Chinese War. 
1861-67 War in Mexico. 
1860-61 War for Papal State. 
1870-71 Franco-Prussian War. 
1873-74 War in Tonkin. 
1867 War in ooe (against Garibaldi). 
1883-85 War with Tonkin, 
1884-85 War with China. 
1894 War with Tonkin. 
1883-85 War on Madagascar, 
1895-97 War on Madagascar. 
1881-82 War on Tunis. 
1893-94 War on Morocco. 
1890-92 War on Dahomey. 
1890-94 War on Sudan. 
1893 War on Siam. 
1900 Boxer Insurrection. 
1907-12 War on Morocco. 


1914-1918 World War. 
1925-26 Riffian War. 
(Total: For 150 years, 53 wars lasting 99 years, or 66 percent.) 


Business Conditions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. SHERMAN MINTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 17 (legislative day of Monday, July 10), 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON TIMES-HERALD 


Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix an editorial entitled “Busi- 
ness Better—No Summer Slump,” published in the Wash- 
ington Times-Herald. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

[From the Washington Times-Herald] 
“BUSINESS Berrern—No SUMMER SLUMP” 


We lifted the above headline from a recent issue of the Wall 
Street Journal, largely because it is the most cheerful and cheering 
headline we've seen in a financial newspaper for a long time. 

To go into the details of this really sensational news that the cus- 
tomary summer slump has been ducked up to now for some reason: 

Leading mail-order and chain stores report average June sales 
10 percent over June 1938, with actual new sales records being 
made here and there. In automobiles a sudden spurt in sales in 
the last 10 days of June made July prospects look extremely bright. 

Department-store sales are generally above the seasonal average. 

Gasoline consumption is at a new high level. 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 


The above listed good-business news concerns consumers’ goods, 
It means that a lot of people for some reason feel confident 
enough in the future to lay out money for things they need and 
want rather than hang onto their money against the disasters 
which prophets of war and doom are forever predicting. 

Or it means a lot of people feel that disaster is coming anyway, 
and they'd better enjoy what money they have while they can. 

The tomorrow-we-die attitude never was characteristic of Ameri- 
cans. We doubt that it prevails now. This doubt is strengthened 
by the news of what is going on in the heavier industries: 
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Machine-tool orders are climbing steadily on the home front, 
though abnormally heavy foreign orders have recently slowed down. 

Copper enjoyed a sudden buying spurt in the first 8 days of 
July. 

Chemical business in June was better than in May, and is going 
strong thus far in July. 

Electrical equipment—considerably better business throughout 
first half of 1939 than in first half of 1938. 

Steel—both operations and sales well above this time last year, 
and holding steady in face of the fact that steel business droops 
about this time most years. 

To round out the cheerful business news, the stock market this 
week staged a really impressive rally from the melancholia which 
has kept it bumping along somewhere near bedrock for months. 

Thursday was a 950,000-share day—biggest since May 25. New 
1939 highs were reached by a considerable number of stocks. 
Brokers’ faces cracked into smiles for the first time in weeks and 
weeks—though we hope this news won't encourage any little fel- 
lows to risk their all in the market. 


IF WE CAN JUST HAVE SOME PEACE 


Our feeling is that most of this good business news can be 
blamed on the fact that the European war scare has been looking 
progressively less serious for quite a while now. 

Maybe it is more serious than ever. Maybe Hitler is getting 
ready for some terrific coup, which may bring on a general war, 
as soon as the harvest is in. Maybe England and France really 
will fight to keep Danzig or Tieste or both safe from any mate- 
rial change in political status. If so, all business bets are off until 
this country takes a good look-see and adjusts its economy to the 
existence of a second huge European war. 

But if the European power politicians will only take things easy 
for a while, and content themselves with paper warfare (which is 
the kind of war we believe the vast majority of all their peoples 
greatly prefer), we ought to be in for a fairly long stretch of fairly 
good times in the United States. 


Neutrality 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE PORTLAND (OREG.) NEWS-TELEGRAM 
OF JULY 11, 1939 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, we all desire to take such a 
course with reference to neutrality legislation that will insure, 
so far as possible, keeping America out of a European war. 
The method by which this may be done is debatable. Per- 
sonally, I believe the United States should maintain strict 
neutrality and that we should not join hands with any of the 
nations of the Old World in an endeavor to solve the prob- 
lems which confront them at this time and which, at any 
moment, may embroil them in another war. 

The administration believes that America should take sides 
now and throw our influence and weight on the side of Eng- 
land and France. While our sympathies, no doubt, are in 
favor of the so-called democracies as against the totalitarian 
governments, our first consideration should be the protection 
of America and keeping our own country at peace and, if 
possible, restoring prosperity here. Should we take sides now 
in this impending conflict, it is certain that ultimately we 
would be involved in any war which may arise. To keep 
out we must remain neutral now and not take sides. That is 
the motivating reason which impelled the House as well as 
the Senate to refuse to revoke the arms embargo. 

In the last 150 years France has engaged in 53 wars last- 
ing 99 years, or during that period she was engaged in war 
66 percent of the time. During the same period England was 
a party to 54 wars lasting 102 years, or 68 percent of the time 
engaged in war. An interesting and informative editorial 
appeared in the News-Telegram of Portland, Oreg., on July 
11, 1939, which is worthy of consideration in connection with 
this subject. It is as follows: 


[From the Portland (Oreg.) News-Telegram of July 11, 1939] 
ENGLAND AND FRANCE: ARE 8 PEACE OR Wag? — CAN WE Avom 
AR 

“Instead of preserving our neutrality and staying out of Euro- 
pean wars, the United States should prevent European wars. That 
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it can do by allying itself with England and France and their 
system of alliances.” 

In a few words, the above is the policy of the administration. 
This line of reasoning may be superficially plausible. No one ques- 
tions the sincerity cf the administration in following it. For the 
record clearly proves that not only has the administration sought, 
within the limits of neutrality legislation and legislation against 
war-debt defaulters, to favor England and France and their allies 
and to embarrass their potential enemies in every possible way, but 
has further sought to change neutrality laws so that the Untied 
States can become still less neutral. 

This newspaper believes that American neutrality and even 
American democracy are being recklessly endangered for an illusory 
ideal of imposing peace and preserving the status quo in the Old 
World through unneutral use of our power. 

This belief is an opinion. In a democracy the majority rules— 
the people decide and all good citizens are loyal to the decisions 
of the majority. 

But before the people decide to back the administration in cast- 
ing cur weight with England and France for the preservation of 
peace, before we succumb to the mass of subtle propaganda that 
alliance with these “peace loving” nations will banish war from 
the face of the earth, the people are entitled to know all the facts. 

A very important part of these facts is the record of the wars 
that have been engaged in by England and France. 

Herewith, this newspaper lists—and urges its readers to study— 
the lists of wars engaged in by England and France in the 150-year 
period following our Declaration of Independence, 

Far better than any statement of peaceful or warlike intent, 
these lists will show you whether or not England and France stand 
for peace—or for war. 

WARS OF FRANCE 


1779-83 War with England (North American). 
1792-97 First Coalition War (against Dutch, Reinish, Italians, 


Spanish). 
1789-1800 Second Coalition War. 
1793-1802 War with England. 
1793-96 War in Vendee. 
1795-1802 Egyptian expedition of Napoleon. 
1791-1802 Insurrection in San Domingo. 


1805 Third Coalition War. 

1806-7 War with Russia and Prussia. 

1809 War with Austria. 

1808-14 War with Spain. 

1803-14 War with England. 

1812 War with Russia. 

1813-14 War against German States (Hundred Days War— 

Waterloo). 

1823 Spanish expedition. 

1827 War with Turkey. 

1832 War with Holland. 

1834 War with Portugal. 

1829 War on Madagascar. 

1845 War on Madagascar. 

1838-39 War in Mexico 

183047 War in Algeria. 

1838-40 War in Argentina, 

1847 War in Cochin China. 

1849 Roman expedition. 

1843-44 War with Morocco. 

1845 Expedition to Uruguay. 

1854-56 Crimean War. 

1859 Austro-Italian War. 

1862-64 War with China. 

1857-62 War with Annam. 

1860 Syrian War. 

1861-62 Cochin-Chinese War. 

1861-67 War in Mexico. 

1860-61 War for Papal State. 

1870-71 Franco-Prussian War. 

1883-85 War with Tonkin. 

1867 War in Rome (against Garibaldi). 

1883-85 With with Tonkin. 

1884-85 War with China. 

1894 War with Tonkin. 
War on Madagascar. 

1895-97 War on Madagascar. 

1881-82 War on Tunis. 

1893-94 War on Morocco. 

1890-92 War on Dahomey. 

1890-94 War on Sudan. 

1893 War on Siam. 

1900 Boxer insurrection. 

1907-12 War on Morocco. . 

1914-18 World War. 

1925-26 Rifflan War. 


Total for 150 years: 53 wars lasting 99 years, or 66 percent. 
WARS OF ENGLAND 


1778-81 First Mahratta War. 
1776-83 North American (and with France). 
1780-84 War with Netherlands. 


1793-1802 Revolutionary War (with France). 


1782-84 First Mysore War. 

1790-92 Second Mysore War. 

1803-14 War with France 

1815 Hundred Days War (Waterloo). 
1801 War with Denmark. 
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1810-12 War with Sweden. 
1807-12 War with Russia. 
1812-15 War with United States. 
1802-6 Second Mahratta War. 
1806 Sepoy revolt. 

1814-17 Goorkha War. 

1817-18 Third Mahratta War. 
1824-25 First Burma War, 
1824-25 Ashanti War. 

1826 Burma War. 

1826 Intervention in Portugal. 
1827 War with Turkey. 

1832 Intervention in Netherlands. 
1838-42 War with Afghanistan. 
1840-42 War with China. 

1840-41 Egyptian Insurrection. 
1843-49 Sikh Wars. 

1845 Intervention in Uruguay. 
1845-46 Intervention in Argentina. 
1851-52 Kaffir War. 

1852-53 Second Burma War. 
1854-56 War with Russia. 

1856-57 War with Persia. 

1856-60 War with China. 

1857-58 Mutiny of the Sepoys in India. 
1863-64 Ashanti War. 

1863-69 Maori War. 

1867-68 War with Abyssinia. 

1874 Ashanti War. 

1878-80 War with Afghanistan, 
1879 Zulu War. 

1880-81 War in Transvaal. 
1881-85 War of the Sudan. 
1882-84 Occupation of Egypt. 
1885-89 Third Burma War. 
1895-96 Ashanti War. 

1896-99 War of the Sudan. 
1897-98 Intervention in Crete. 


1899-1902 Boer War. 


1900 Boxer Insurrection. 

1901-2 Somali War. 

1903 Tibet Expedition. 

1908 War on the northwestern boundary of India. 
1914-18 World War. 

1919 Afi War. 


ghan 
(Total for 150 years: 54 wars lasting 102 years or 68 percent.) 


The Wheeler-Lea Bill—Read What Secretary 
Wallace Has to Say About It ` 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LINDSAY C. WARREN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1939 


LETTER FROM THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following, written by the 
Secretary of Agriculture to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, July 15, 1939. 
Hon. WILIA B. BANKHEAD, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Dran Mr. BANKHEAD: The Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce has been considering for some time two omnibus trans- 
portation bills of vital concern to farmers and to the public at 
large, namely, H. R. 2531 and H. R. 4862. The committee now has 
also under discussion S. 2009, which was passed by the Senate on 
May 25. 

Aside from the natural concern which we have in affairs affecting 
the welfare of agriculture, the Secretary of Agriculture is author- 
ized by the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 (in sec. 201 of 
title II) to make complaints to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion with respect to the transportation of farm products. In view 
of this fact, we believe it especially important that the interests of 
agriculture be not overlooked in consideration of the proposed 
legislation. 

While there are important differences between the three bills, all 
provide for the extension of the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
jurisdiction to include domestic common and contract water car- 
riers. Although the proposed powers are more complete with 
reference to common than contract carriers, it is to be noted that 
the bills grant the Commission authority to fix minimum rates for 
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both types of operation. I desire to direct attention principally to 
this phase of the legislation. ' 

These measures, if enacted, would bring all the important forms 
cf interstate transportation in S. 2009, excepting air carriers, under 
the control of the Interstate Commerce Commission. The justi- 
fication offered for this development in regulation seems to rest 
largely upon an assumption of “keen and close” competition of 
these agencies with each other. By means of certificates of public 
convenience and necessity and permits, as well as through the use 
of minimum-rate control, proponents of the legislation seek to curb 
so-called cutthroat or destructive competition. Stress is also laid 
upon the need for fair and equal regulation of all agencies of 
transportation in order to recognize and preserve the inherent 
advantages of each. 

As I view the trend of transportation legislation, the Trans- 
portation Act of 1920, the Motor Carrier Act of 1935, and the bills 
now before Congress together reflects a new departure in public 
policy from that which prevailed before 1920. The basic purpose 
of regulation, as embodied in the granger legislation of the 1870's 
and in the Act to Regulate Commerce of 1887, was to protect the 
public against extortionate rail rates, unjust discriminations, and 
undue preferences. This policy of preventing abuses was contin- 
ued for many years without significant modification. With the 
passage of the Transportation Act of 1920, however, the public 
began to assume responsibility for the financial condition of the 
railroads. This change of attitude explains the passage of meas- 
ures such as the rule of rate making, the recapture clause, per- 
missive pooling, permissive unification and consolidation, restric- 
tions on new construction, and control of new security issues, as 
well as minimum rate regulation. An endeavor was made to re- 
strict competition of railroads with each other and with other 
types of carriers. Perhaps the most potent instrument for limit- 
ing price competition was the minimum rate provision. 

When motor carriers were brought under Federal regulation in 
1935 minimum rate control was applied to both common and 
contract operations. The proposals to treat water carriers in a 
similar way are, therefore, logical enough, if the premise is ac- 
cepted that such control is in the public interest. So far as I am 
aware, however, there has not been a convincing showing that 
shippers and consumers have benefited, or are likely to benefit, 
sron this particular method of regulating motor and water car- 

ers. 

One difficulty with the commonly accepted justification given 
for the extension of minimum-rate regulation to other forms of 
transport than the railroads is the failure to distinguish between 
the economic features of each agency of transport in relation to 
public policy. Passenger and freight traffic are carried on the 
railways, highways, and waterways, but the economic characteris- 
tics of each of these three transport industries vary considerably. 
Unrestrained competition between railroads or between railroads 
and other forms of transport may be, and often is, destructive in 
character. The rail carriers have large, expensive plants, and a 
large proportion of their costs do not vary with traffic, except in 
the very long run. This is especially true today inasmuch as the 
rails are operating considerably below an optimum level of traffic, 
owing largely to depression conditions, overextension of plant, de- 
centralization of industry, development of new and better forms 
of transport, and costs and rates out of line with current economic 
conditions. Hence, the railroads not only have an incentive to 
lower their competitive rates to a level often little if any above 
out-of-pocket costs, but because of size and financial strength, 
they have the ability to engage in vigorous destructive competi- 
tion for a considerable period of time. Moreover, unless regulated, 
they can place high rates on noncompetitive traffic, of which a 
significant proportion consists of agricultural products, to make 
up their revenue deficiencies on the competition-compelled traffic. 
Unless the power of the rails to destroy in this manner their 
water and truck competitors were curbed, as it is by the long-and- 
short-haul clause and minimum-rate regulation, they could in 
piecemeal fashion either drive their smaller competitors out of 
business or force them into consolidation with the rail properties. 
The history of railroad competition with water and motor car- 
riers provides ample justification for strict control of their rate- 
cutting activities when designed to drive out legitimate competi- 
tion. 

It is otherwise in respect to the water and truck industries. 
The rights-of-way upon which the water and truck lines operate 
are publicly owned and operated; the overhead costs incidental 
to maintenance of these ways are borne, accordingly, by Govern- 
ment rather than by individual water and motor carriers. More- 
over, the investment in trucks, and frequently in water equip- 
ment, is relatively small, and most of the costs of these carriers, 
especially of the motor carriers, vary directly with traffic. Taxes 
paid for the use of the highways are largely on a use basis. De- 
preciation of trucks is frequently computed on a mileage basis, 
and thus reflects changes in the volume of traffic. Variations in 
traffic can be taken care of by appropriate additions to or deduc- 
tions from equipment, since each vehicle or small combination 
is a complete carrying unit. Rates for different carriers providing 
these services tend toward a common level for the operations 
are essentially small-scale and competitive in nature. Very little, 
if any, complaint has been registered against discriminations in 
truck or water rates. This is what we might expect because, in 
competitive industries, the opportunity to discriminate is curtailed 
by the shipper’s ability to transfer his custom to another firm. 
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Obviously, there is much less opportunity for industries possess- 
ing these characteristics to engage in destructive competition 
than for the railroads. 

Accordingly, while I believe that maintenance of the controls 
now exercised over railroad rates is justified by economic consid- 
erations, I have grave doubts that identical rate regulation is 
Tequired of the rail competitors. Regulation of safety and the 
requirement of public responsibility are without doubt justified. 
But failure to make proper economic distinctions between these 
industries only postpones the sound solution of the transportation 
problem in terms of the public interest. It may be argued that 
the water carriers are subsidized and, therefore, that their com- 
petition with the railroads is not fair or economic. If this be 
true, the logic of the situation suggests making changes in our 
promotional policies with respect to transportation, and not adding 
uneconomic rate regulations to uneconomic transport subsidy. 

What then, are the remedies for the so-called transportation 
problem? In the first place, it should be that the 
transportation problem is only a part of a larger problem. In 
reality, the country faces an economic problem which largely 
consists of finding ways and means of increasing employment, 
production, and consumption to the end that our economic system 
can operate at reasonnbly full capacity under democratic controls. 
The railroads and other agencies of rt are significantly 
affected by and can contribute measurably to the solution to this 
all-important social and economic problem. Unfortunately, the 
railroads seem determined to find a solution for the admittedly 
difficult financial situation of certain rail carriers without regard 
for the more general solution; in fact, from their public state- 
ments it would seem that they are seeking to solve their difficulties 
at the expense of agricultural and other shippers, consumers, 
and taxpayers. 

Farmers and other shippers should not be required to pay rates 
based on transportation costs of properties improvidently built, 
wastefully operated, or partially obsolete. Any effort to improve 
the condition of the transportation industry should be harmonized 
with the general welfare. The advocacy of thorough regulation 
of the minimum rates of motor and water carriers by a centralized 
8 appears to represent an attempt to use government power 

to bring competing transportation agencies into a cartel, and, 
in this manner, to share trafic and adjust rates in such a way 
as to earn a return upon all transportation capital of these 
agencies. Hence, an umbrella would be held over the ineficient 
plant, and the present high rail-rate level would be protected 
from the impact of vigorous competition. Undoubtedly such a 
policy would also result in more rigid rates in times of depression, 
since the motor carrier and boat line could no longer play their 
role as an effective competitive force in bringing down rail rates 
on commodities susceptible to rail or truck, and rail or water 
movement. 

We suggest at this point the advisability of effecting a ration- 
alization of the railroad plant to eliminate uneconomic trans- 
portation services. Voluntary action in this sphere for managerial 
discretion has failed; hence, the most serious consideration should 
be given in the formulation of a national policy to the need for 
bestowing upon some appropriate agency of government the 
power to compel rationalization of the railroad plant. 

But the transportation problem is usually presented as an 
emergency requiring quick action on the part of government, which 
is requested to raise rates and throttle competitors in order to save 
the railroads. The suggestion that the railroads adjust their 
charges in line with the lessened ability of shippers to pay goes 
unheeded. 

We have for some years been advocating greater flexibility in 
rail rates, and lower rather than higher unit rates especially, as an 
aid in marketing surpluses of farm products and as vital prerequi- 
sites to the restoration of economic health to agriculture, to indus- 
try, and to transportation itself. As a means of improving the 
purchasing power of industrial labor and the urban population for 
surplus farm products, and that of the farmers for industrial 
(employment-giving) products, the Department of Agriculture is 
wor yon pans and programs to obtain a larger distri- 
Daon of such surplus farm products as citrus fruits and butter in 

centers of the East. The transportation factor is a 
—.— element in the cost of 1 these products. Lower 
rall rates to reduce the great barrier of distance is an essential con- 
dition to the success of this effort to bring about a more effective 
functioning of our economy. 

It should be evident that m an industry such as the railroads, 
capital investment cannot be smoothly adjusted to variations in 
traffic. Accordingly, unit costs frequently tend to vary directly 
with and to follow rate changes. The reason for this is that with 
many commodities, such as citrus fruits and watermelons, the 
volume of traffic grows rapidly in response to rate reductions. 
Since tion costs amount to a significant share of the 
wholesale price for these commodities near or at the points of con- 
sumption, lower freight rates mean lower prices to the consumer 
and increased consumption and, therefore, increased traffic volume 
for the railroads. Moreover, it is only by lowering freight rates that 
the rails can meet their dong 82 water competition, unless, 
indeed, the uneconomic policy of cartelizing transportation with 
inevitable sharing of traffic at t high-rate levels is adopted. Signifi- 
cant decreases in unit costs of transportation may be achieved if 
the railroads will take proper rate action to build up the volume of 
traffic in order to operate at a higher level of capacity. For in this 
manner the overhead costs which go on whether the rails operate at 
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60 or 100 percent of capacity can be spread over a larger number 
of traffic units. What the railroads need are decreased costs and 
not more revenue per unit of traffic. The means of bringing about 
a lower level of costs are apparent, namely, decreased rates and 
the elimination of wastes by terminal unifications and other 
rationalization of railway plants. Properly devised steps in this 
direction will safeguard the economic security of labor engaged in 
transportation, provide more efficient service to shippers, and be in 
—.— ony with the long-time interests of capital and of the general 
welfare. 

I have no desire to minimize the difficulties in the way of find- 
ing reasonable solutions to the problems faced by the transport 
industries, and especially by the railroads. I submit, however, that 
the proposal to extend minimum rate regulation to water carriers, 
with the very real danger of advancing one more step toward the 
formation of a transportation cartel with restricted transportation 
services and a rate level sufficient to pay a return upon all sunk 
capital, whether or not it is needed by the public, does not promise 
a solution of these problems in the public interest. 

One further subject deserves comment. Each of the House 
bills now under consideration contains a section providing that 
on and after July 1, 1939, the Government shall pay commercial 
freight and passenger rates. This provision does not appear in the 
Senate bill (S. 2009), but it has been the subject of two separate 
bills, S. 1915, S. 1990, introduced in the Senate during the present 
session. The proposed abolition of the land-grant deductions now 
accorded the Government with respect to its freight traffic raises 
fundamental questions which deserve careful consideration. The 
effect upon Federal expenditures for freight and passenger service, 
of the payment of commercial rather than the preferred rates, is 
highly important to the Federal Government generally, and the 
committees presumably have available extensive material having a 
bearing thereon. One specific feature of this proposal, however, is 
of direct interest to this Department. 

Railroad representatives appearing before the congressional com- 
mittees during the past year have stated that the existing con- 
tractual rights of the United States under the land grants result 
in current savings of public funds of from $7,000,000 to $10,000,000 
per year. The legal validity of those rights is unquestioned. Cap- 
italized at an interest rate of 4 percent, such savings would be 
equivalent to a capital value of $200,000,000 to $250,000,000. It is 
now proposed that these contractual rights be waived or canceled 
(see S. 1915, S. 1990 and H. R. 2531, H. R. 4862). 

Six of the railroad companies which would benefit largely by 
the waivers or cancelation of such rights still retain in their own 
names or those of subsidiary companies approximately 12,286,000 
acres of the lands originally granted. With minor exceptions these 
lands are the residues of the larger areas granted; the parts not 
readily salable at acceptable prices. As private property they are 
of low monetary or investment value, their capacity to produce 
revenues exceeding by little or nothing the costs incident to their 
private Ownership. But for public purposes, these lands have a 
definite public importance and value, their conservation and con- 
trolled use being dictated by major considerations of public in- 
terest and welfare. That fact will inevitably require their ulti- 
mate public ownership and management. 

Almost 4,000,000 acres of these lands are within the limits of 
existing national forests, in large part checkerboarded with the 
Federal lands and influencing if not controlling their use. Other 
undetermined but large acreages are within the boundaries of 
Taylor grazing districts, while lesser acreages may occur within 
Federal wildlife refuges, national parks, Indian reservations, etc. 

The railroads might well donate such lands to the United States, 
profiting by the consequent permanency and betterment of man- 
agement; but there is no probability they will do so. On the con- 
trary, the reasonable presumption is that they will decline to re- 
linquish their property rights except for considerations of value 
which they deem acceptable. It is difficult to estimate how many 
million dollars of public funds may have to be expended to restore 
these lands to their logical and essential ownership status, but 
$10,000,000 would be a low estimate. 

There can be no criticism of an effort by the railroads to realize 
the maximum value of their property holdings. On the other hand, 
there can be no criticism of the United States, no charge of inequity, 
if it endeavors to retrieve for the public certain considerations of 
value which partially offset the considerations of value the public 
now is asked to relinquish to the railroads. In a letter to the 
chairman of the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, dated April 28, 1939, there was recommended and stated in 
detail an amendment to the bill, H. R. 4862, under which the 
waiver or cancelation of the half-rate requirements would be con- 
ditioned upon a reconveyance to the United States of such grant 
lands as remained in the ownership of a railroad or its subsidiary 
companies. The principle and the provision are believed to be 
fully equitable and their incorporation in the bill is urgently 
recommended. 

Because of the limited time available this report has not been 
cleared by the Budget Bureau. However, the subject matter of the 
report is in harmony with the comments already submitted in 
connection with the several bills under consideration. In these 
cases the Director of the Bureau of the Budget advised that no 
objection was made to the submission of the several reports, with 
the understanding that no commitments would thereby be made 
with respect to the relationship of the proposed legislation to the 
program of the President. 

Sincerely, 
H. A, Wattacz, Secretary. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 14, 1939 


ARTICLE FROM THE COMMONWEAL FOR JULY 7, 1939 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, the Recor and all outside 
mediums of the printed and spoken words have certainly 
given space to criticisms of the Works Progress Administra- 
tion. I am taking advantage of my unanimous-consent re- 
quest to include herein an article which I read in the Com- 
monweal for July 7, 1939. 

I HAVEN'T SEEN A MAN LEAN ON A SHOVEL 


Just as Congress was making its mind up on the question of 
relief, Mr. Leo Ehrenreich, “One-Man Civic Association” and chair- 
man of the Austin Street Association in Forest Hills, Queens, N. Y., 
startles us all by announcing that his association will invite 100 
members of a W. P. A. gang to be guests of honor at a luncheon to 
be given at the best restaurant Austin Street affords. Beer was 
promised in quantity. Mr. Ehrenreich said: “Men have to rest 
sometimes, but I haven’t seen a man lean on a shovel since the 
whole thing started. * * * The work (widening and repaving 
the street) progressed so rapidly that merchants and others ap- 
proached me and asked who the contractor was. They did not be- 
lieve it could be a W. P. A. project.” Of course, one swallow does 
not make a summer but several swallows as guests of honor can 
do a lot to make unemployed men feel they have a place in society 
and are not automatically considered shovel leaners by more for- 
tunate fellow citizens, 


H. R. 6971, a Bill To Amend Federal Home Loan 
Bank Act To Protect Savings of the “Little 
Fellow,” of Tremendous Importance to Over 
20,000,000 People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10, 1939 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the House is expected to con- 
sider H. R. 6971, Which is a bill to amend the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Act, within the next few days. I consider this 
one of the most important bills coming before this session 
of Congress. 

The great bulk of American families of small income have 
acquired their savings as the result of sacrifice and hard 
work. They have not sought speculative opportunities be- 
cause they could not afford to risk the labor of a lifetime. 
They have sought security, and so have placed their savings 
in conservative investments—in homes and small savings 
accounts. 


TO GIVE THRIFT INSTITUTIONS SAME PROTECTION AS EVERY OTHER KIND 
OF FINANCIAL INSTITUTION 


There is legislation before us to make their hard-earned 
funds still safer by utilizing recent experiences and providing 
tested and proved safeguards for the conservative thrift 
institutions which hold their money. It is the same general 
type of legislation which protects every other kind of finan- 
cial institution for which the Federal Government is respon- 
sible. One wonders on what basis any sincere opposition 
can be based. 

PRESENT ADMINISTRATION HELPING PERSON OF MODERATE MEANS 

Since this administration came into office it has pursued 
a consistent policy of safeguarding the interests of those of 
small and moderate means. The deposits of small investors 
in commercial banks are protected up to $5,000 through the 
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Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. Those of investors 
in insured associations of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
System now receive similar protection through the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation. But these steps 
do not go far enough. It is not logical that the Government 
should merely protect investments; it is only common sense 
that it should make these investments available in times of 
stress. 

It is not logical that the Government should be prepared 
to pay off investors only when institutions collapse; it is its 
responsibility to take every precaution to see that they do not 
collapse, not only for the sake of their own investors but to 
eliminate the menace their collapse would hold for other 
financial institutions. It is the responsibility of Congress to 
leave nothing undone that will make more secure the slowly 
accumulated savings of the type of investors found in thritt 
institutions, who need protection far more than any others. 
They only can be safeguarded through the protection of the 
institutions in which they invest; it is only common sense 
that those institutions should be enabled to keep functioning 
in times of stress in the manner to which their sound reserves 
entitle them. 

GOVERNMENT SHOULD GRANT SMALL SAVERS PROPER PROTECTION 


When commercial banks are in distress, the Federal Re- 
serve System can draw on the Treasury to tide them over. 
The Treasury is not risking public funds by doing so, for it is 
advancing money on sound security that, when panic has 
subsided, again will be negotiable. 

When the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation needs 
funds to function properly it can appeal to the Treasury for 
temporary financial aid. When the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion needs support it has the same recourse. Congress has 
been commended and deserves commendation for its fore- 
sight in thus protecting the institutions it established. 
The same foresight demands protection for the 4,000 member 
institutions of the Federal Home Loan Bank System and the 
2,100 institutions whose accounts are insured by the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation. The Govern- 
ment—and the Government alone—has the resources to 
grant this protection; it is only a question of interest on the 
part of this Congress in the small savers of the Nation on 
which depends the proper course of action. 

NEED FOR THIS LEGISLATION NOW 


Why is this legislation sought now? Because the lessons 
of 1932 and 1933, the experience of the years that have fol- 
lowed, are clearly before us. It would be tragic, indeed, if 
from them we did not learn enough to look to the future. 
Few foresaw the World War in 1914. None foresaw the 
disaster of 1929. We do not foresee war now; we do not 
foresee an economic crisis such as came upon us a decade 
ago. You cannot foresee the emergencies pending in the 
world of our day. Again I say it would be tragic if we for- 
got the ravages of the past depression, if we did not utilize 
our intelligence to see that they never occur again. 

“BIG MEN” NOW PROTECTED—“LITILE FELLOW” ENTITLED TO SAME 
SAFEGUARDS 

Not only must we guard the small saver against his own 
misfortunes. He is at the mercy of the changes in fortune 
of the Nation’s “big men,” too. We have taken steps to in- 
sure the soundness of the great financial structure of this 
country; we must insure that the “little fellow“ who needs 
it most—is surrounded by the same safeguards. 

NATION HELPED BY PROTECTING SAVINGS OF MILLIONS 


Long-term investments do not demand the same kind of 
protection as the short-term deposits in commercial banks. 
It would be ridiculous to assume that the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board seeks identical measures for its institutions. 
The investors place their funds in those institutions for the 
purpose of saving, knowing they are to be used for long-term 
investments in home mortgages. But common sense dictates 
that those funds should be reasonably available for their 
owners’ use, at least in part, over lengthy periods of stress. 
The savings and loan associations, savings banks, and insur- 
ance companies hold the savings of millions of small-income 
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families; they deserve protection not only for themselves 
and their investors but for the sake of the Nation as a whole. 

The collapse of commercial credit is a disaster which under- 
mines our whole economy. But chaotic conditions in mort- 
gage finance are equally dangerous. If one cracks, the other 
is sure to be in serious difficulty. 

IMPORTANT PART OF BILL 

There are other provisions in the legislation before us, but 
this is of prime importance—that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury be authorized to buy debentures of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank System and the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation at any time, in his judgment, such purchases are 
sound public policy. This but duplicates his relations with 
the Federal Reserve System. 

It should be stressed that this legislation does not oblige 
the Secretary of the Treasury to buy bank-system debentures. 
Such purchases are left entirely to his own discretion. The 
bank system in normal times needs no such financing; it only 
would be a temporary expedient when the public is fearful, an 
emergency which would end when normal confidence was 
restored. All that is sought is the right of the Secretary of 
the Treasury to act in times of emergency, a right he does not 
have at the present time. 

NO APPROPRIATION ASKED—JUST CREDIT WHEN TROUBLE COMES 

There are now $90,000,000 in bank-system debentures out- 
standing. Every issue, without a Government guaranty, has 
been oversubscribed. The bank system is more than self- 
sufficient under any ordinary conditions; this is not a new 
appeal for Government aid. But when trouble comes there 
must be a further source of credit, and that credit can come 
only from the Treasury. This bill does not call for Govern- 
ment expenditures; it calls for Government aid in keeping 
the $4,400,000,000 invested by the public in the bank-system 
institutions in such liquid form that they can preserve their 
sound investments. 

GOOD SECURITY 

There is no more risk, rather less risk, to the Treasury in 
such a transaction with the Federal Home Loan Bank 
System than there is with the Federal Reserve System. The 
thrift and home-financing institutions of the Nation are 
specialists in their field. They take only selected risks. 
Their investments are good collateral, for loans made on 
homes in this country are as sound as any that could be 
found. 

AN EFFECTIVE CREDIT RESERVOIR 

Turning to the other provisions of the bill, there is none 
which is not a logical reformation of the existing structure to 
make it a more effective credit reservoir. At the present 
time, to obtain advances from the 12 regional banks, mem- 
ber institutions of the system can use only mortgages on 
one- to four-family homes as collateral. Though they are 
allowed to loan a small share of their funds on other struc- 
tures, they cannot use those mortgages as collateral. Many 
of these other mortgages are insured by the Federal Housing 
Administration, so we have the anomaly of one Government 
agency under present law unable to accept as collateral 
mortgages which are insured by another. Many savings 
banks, desirous of joining the bank system, remain outside 
because a large share of their mortgages are useless in 
obtaining credit under the present law. 

It should be remembered that one- to four-family homes 
do not represent the only housing needs today. The small 
apartment house is just as necessary to properly shelter the 
low-income group as individual small homes. Extending 
the facilities of thrift and home-financing agencies to build 
such structures is not only desirable but necessary to ac- 
complish the very purposes for which the bank system was 
established. 

Many 25-year mortgages, insured by the F. H. A., are 
being granted on small homes by member institutions of 
the bank system. They cannot be used as collateral to 
obtain advances from the bank system, because there now 
is a limit of 20 years. Members of the system make many 
loans for more than $20,000—insured by F. H. A. and just 
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as sound as their $5,000 loans—but the mortgages cannot 
be used as collateral because the bank system limit is $20,000. 
BILL REMOVES DISCRIMINATION AGAINST MEMBER INSTITUTIONS 

Here we have established the bank system, to coordinate 
and regulate such institutions as savings and loan associa- 
tions and mutual savings banks and yet we have in effect 
laid a penalty on membership. Such institutions outside the 
system can obtain advances from the Federal home-loan 
banks on any mortgage insured by the Federal Housing 
Administration, whereas those institutions which are mem- 
bers of the system cannot obtain advances on a mortgage 
insured by the Federal Housing Administration if the mort- 
gage exceeds $20,000 or 20 years, or is on a property for 
more than four families. 

BILL GIVES ANOTHER OUTLET FOR SURPLUS FUNDS 

There is no purpose here of changing the function of thrift 
and home-financing institutions to finance small homes. 
The proposed legislation authorizes Federal savings and loan 
associations in large urban communities by controls which 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board are to establish to in- 
crease from 15 percent to 30 percent the investment of these 
institutions in multiple construction—more than four-family 
homes—giving them more of an outlet for their surplus 
funds. There is no other change in lending practice. 

EVEN THIS PROVISION IS LIMITED UNDER THE BILL 

State-chartered member institutions, almost double in 
number to Federals, are regulated entirely by their State 
charters. What this legislation does is allow them to use 
their mortgages on multiple dwellings as collateral for credit 
from the bank system. But that credit only means more 
money for the building of one- to four-family homes, not 
more multiple dwellings, for the limits of the State statutes 
on such construction still prevail. 

SECURITY FOR SMALL SAVER 

It is hard to overestimate the importance of savings to 
those of small and moderate incomes—and to the Nation as a 
whole. They are a primary safeguard against hard times, a 
bulwark against fear and panic which always hold the threat 
of turning a mild depression into a catastrophe. The small 
saver has always taken the rap in economic crises. A Fed- 
eral Reserve study shows that in a group of closed banks, 
70 percent of those with deposits of $100,000 or more with- 
drew them before suspension. There was only a negligible 
reduction, however, in the balances to the credit of those 
with less than $200 on deposit. 

NATIONAL CREDIT TO BE DRAWN UPON TO PRESERVE SOUND ASSETS 

Of the 51,000,000 savings accounts in this country, 65 
to 75 percent are in amounts less than $1,000 and be- 
tween 30 and 40 percent are less than $100. Obviously 
these are the accounts of people who have scrimped 
from small earnings to create some safeguard against un- 
foreseen difficulties. Those small savers who have turned 
to savings and loan associations do not look upon their ac- 
counts as checking accounts and, as I have said before, there 
is no intention of giving the institutions to which they have 
entrusted their funds the liquidity of commercial banks. 
But those institutions should be kept in operation to the 
point where the savings they hold can be of use to their 
owners at a time of urgent need; those institutions should 
be able to draw upon the national credit to preserve their 
own sound assets and allow them to extend leniency to their 
own debtors in times of stress. 

HOME OWNERSHIP ENCOURAGED 

Here we come to a vital point. Savings and loans associa- 
tions and other thrift institutions are in the business of 
financing small homes. They want to see every person who 
holds a mortgage eventually own his or her home. They 
want to extend leniency in troubled times; they know the 
character of the American home owner and know that, given 
a chance, he always comes through. But an institution 
which does not have a reservoir of credit can be compelled 
by the forces of a panic or depression to seize the assets— 
the homes—of its most trustworthy borrowers. The re- 
sources of the present Federal Home Loan Bank System are 
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able to care for any ordinary emergency, but it is the fear 
that worse may come that turns an ordinary emergency 
into an extraordinary one—and disaster. The very knowl- 
edge that back of the Federal Home Loan Bank System 
stands a buyer for its debentures to tide over any kind of 
economic upheaval well might prevent many threatened 
upheavals, 

If this legislation passes, the regional banks, with a market 
for their debentures, would have an ample supply of funds 
to serve their member institutions in any crisis. And those 
member institutions would not be forced to foreclose on bor- 
rowers they know are good borrowers because they fell a 
few months in arrears. 

Think what this means. Think back to 1933, when fore- 
closures mounted to 1,000 a day, when the home owners 
of an entire nation were in distress and saw their homes 
go to the block through circumstances over which they had 
no control. Recall what happened then. Congress created 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, which granted $3,000,- 
000,000 in loans to a million home owners. It took from 
banks and trust companies defaulted mortgages totaling 
nearly a billion dollars; from savings and loan associations 
mortgages totaling more than three-quarters of a billion dol- 
lars; from mortgage and insurance companies mortgages 
totaling hundreds of millions more. 

To those mortgaged home owners whose loans it refinanced 
it gave a breathing spell. To the institutions it made liquid 
through the purchase of defaulted mortgages, it gave a chance 
to give other home owners a breathing spell. And what 
happened? The home owners came back. Today, of the mil- 
lion home owners refinanced by the H. O. L. C. itself—the 
average 2 years delinquent on both principal and interest and 
more than that on taxes—more than 700,000 are well on 
their way to the debt-free ownership of their homes. Thou- 
sands and thousands of others are still making payments, 
which mean that they too, will come through. More than 
50,000 have repaid their loans in full. 

All they needed was a chance. The Government gave them 
that chance and they came through. 

NINETEEN HUNDRED AND THIRTY-THREE EXPERIENCE PROVES NECESSITY 
FOR THIS LEGISLATION 

Had laws which exist today, supplemented by the amend- 
ments before us now, been on the books in 1933, there would 
have been no need of a Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. 
For this legislation provides the very basis for the breathing 
spell which the Government gave through the H. O. L. C. in 
the heart of the depression. I do not believe that a Congress 
which enacted the legislation that pulled this Nation from 
the brink of disaster through vital, constructive social meas- 
ures can fail to see in the amendments before us a part of the 
goal toward which we have been moving for the past 6 years. 

PROPOSALS IN THIS BILL PART OF BROAD ADMINISTRATION PROGRAM 

The proposals which are before us to liberalize the func- 
tions of the Federal Home Loan Bank System, to make sav- 
ings and loan associations and savings banks and cooperative 
banks and homestead associations better able to serve their 
purpose, are not merely legislation peculiarly helpful to those 
institutions. They are part of the great, broad program 
which this administration has been fostering for 6 years. 
They are part of the social-security program, which is the 
keystone of the New Deal. Let me read a paragraph from 
the House report on the Social Security Act: 

The enactment of the Social Security Act marked a new era, 
the Federal Government accepting for the first time responsibil- 
ity for providing a systematic program of protection against eco- 
nomic and social hazards. Though admittedly not perfect or 
all inclusive, the Security Act did embrace the broadest pro- 
gram for social security ever launched at one time by any gov- 
ernment, 

SOCIAL SECURITY ACT GREAT BLESSING TO PEOPLE 

Through the Social Security Act, you provided unemploy- 
ment insurance, perhaps the most forward step for social 
security ever undertaken; you provided pensions for the 
aged; you provided aid for the blind. But your program 
for social security did not rest in that act alone; in reality 
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it started 6 years ago and the record shows the greatest 
volume of constructive social legislation ever enacted by any 
nation in as short a period of time. 

FARMERS AND HOME OWNERS HELPED BY ADMINISTRATION 

Through the Farm Credit Administration you went to the 
rescue of farmers and stockmen; its functions reached from 
intermediate credit banks to emergency feed and stock loan 
offices. Through Resettlement and the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, you sought to aid impoverished people who 
faced a hopeless future. Through the H. O. L. C. you 
turned to aid the distressed urban home owners of the 
entire Nation. 

INVESTORS PROTECTED 

You established the Securities and Exchange Commission 
to forever safeguard the small investor from the debauchery 
and wild speculation which marked the days before the 
crash in 1929; you said by law that the money markets of 
the Nation were accountable to the people themselves. You 
established the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation and 
the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation, by 
which the Government guaranteed that the savings of the 
small investor would be secure. The result was that billions 
of dollars in savings flowed back into the Nation’s thrift 
and home-financing institutions. There are other billions 
still hoarded that will return to the savings and investment 
field as the public is reassured by such legislation as that 
before us now. 

ANOTHER STEP TO ASSURE FUTURE SECURITY 

You provided work for those who were able to work but 
who could not find employment in private industry. You 
provided care for those incapable of supporting themselves. 
You decreed that no one should starve in a land of plenty. 
You looked to the future and established a wage and hour 
law that would be a step up toward a decent livelihood for 
everyone. All of these things—aid to the aged, the blind, 
the jobless, the helpless, the impoverished farmer and the 
distressed home owner, and the investor—were but steps 
toward social security in its broadest sense. And the legisla- 
tion before us now is nothing but another step in a coherent 
program which will assure further security for the whole 
Nation in the crises we may face in the future. 

No one segment of this country can prosper and another 
wither. If the great commercial banking system fails, the 
smaller financial systems will fail, too. And if the second- 
ary banking structure fails, the home-mortgage market of the 
Nation crashes, down will come the great commercial banks, 
too. But we have bolstered the commercial banking struc- 
ture to a point where it in itself is almost impregnable. The 
task that lies before us is to make other institutions just as 
secure. 

PAST ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK BOARD 

In considering these proposals to broaden the policies of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board in its conduct of its agen- 
cies—the Federal Home Loan Bank System, the Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Insurance Corporation, and the Federal sav- 
ings and loan associations—it is both desirable and necessary 
to survey its past accomplishments and fully outline its 
activities. 

Prior to 1932, savings and loan associations, savings banks, 
and insurance companies had no central reservoir of credit 
upon which they could call, either for expansion of their 
activities in good times, or for protection in emergencies. 
Consequently, in periods of severe economic depression, as 
you know, they were obliged to drastically curtail the ex- 
tension of further credit, to place restrictions on with- 
drawals—thereby working hardships on the small savers 
whose funds were in their care—and, when the storm broke 
in the last depression, to resort to wholesale foreclosures. 

The bank system was established in 1932. It was not 
until the summer of 1933, however, that it really began to 
function. Operating through 12 regional home-loan banks 
located in key cities throughout the country, the system now 
included in its membership nearly 4,000 savings and loan 
associations, homestead associations, cooperative banks, 
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mutual savings banks, and life-insurance companies with 
assets of about four and one-half billions. Through their 
membership in this national system, these institutions now 
are able to obtain funds from the Federal home-loan bank of 
their particular district on the security of home mortgage 
collateral, either on a long-term or a short-term basis. 

Realizing that many localities in the country were handi- 
capped by an inadequate supply of mortgage funds and even 
by a complete absence of any kind of thrift and home- 
financing institutions, Congress in the spring of 1933 au- 
thorized the bank board to organize and charter local thrift 
and home-financing institutions to be known as Federal 
savings and loan associations—in communities not properly 
served, Provision also was made for conversion to Federal 
charter of any State-chartered institution which preferred 
that status. At the present time there are nearly 1,400 such 
Federals, about half of which were newly established in 
response to the request of communities needing mortgage 
facilities; the remainder are institutions previously operating 
under a State charter which saw in the Federal charter a 
new opportunity and necessary means to improve public 
confidence. 

The Federals operate under policies which follow those of 
the soundest practices evolved over 100 years of building and 
loan experience. Typical of these practices are the use of the 
low interest rate, long-term, direct-reduction loan, through 
which a home builder advances nearer to debt-free home 
ownership through each monthly payment; the absence of 
membership fees, bonuses, commissions, and other hidden 
charges; the adoption of standardized methods of account- 
ing and appraisal, and the elimination of a fixed rate of 
return on share investments. 

The growth of the bank system has been phenomenal. 
By the end of 1933, 2,087 institutions were enrolled, with 
assets of $2,610,000,000. By the end of 1938 there were 
3,951 member institutions, with assets of over $4,432,000,000, 
representing four and a half million investors. ‘The 12 
regional banks have advanced $506,000,000 at various times 
to their member institutions—$348,000,000 of which has been 
repaid—in a period of desultory business activity. There is 
a vast reserve awaiting prosperous times. 

In 1934 Congress established the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation. Approximately 2,100 member 
institutions of the bank system now have their accounts 
insured up to $5,000, protecting two and a quarter million 
investors. All Federals must carry this insurance; other 
eligible institutions may carry it. Progressive State-char- 
tered institutions of the savings and loan type are being 
added year by year. The Insurance Corporation, operat- 
ing on the income of its reserves alone, has had only in- 
finitesimal losses. 

Yet it brought a new public confidence in the institutions 
to which it has given protection. It is enabling them and 
their investors to build up a social-security program of their 
own. 

The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation has already been 
mentioned. It is impossible to estimate the accomplish- 
ments of the Bank Board without reviewing the record of 
this $3,000,000,000 Corporation, one of the Bank Board’s 
agencies, for its influence has been permanent on the home- 
financing field. 

SECOND AND THIRD MORTGAGES SWEPT AWAY 

The story of the manner in which it has rehabilitated 
hundreds of thousands of borrowers already has been briefly 
told. But its full benefits are legion. It established a 5-per- 
cent interest rate and was the most powerful influence in 
lowering all interest rates in the construction field. It popu- 
larized the direct-reduction loan, which progressive savings 
and loan associations had sought to establish for a century. 
It swept away the second and third mortgages on the homes 
it refinanced and sounded the death of those mortgages, 
with their extortionate interest rates and fees. It spent or 
directed the spending of $130,090,000 for the improvement 
of homes, to make them sound security and sound values 
for resale. It cleared up tax delinquencies of its borrowers 
throughout the Nation. 
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HUGE SAVING IN INTEREST 

It has been published that the H. O. L. C. has saved its 
borrowers $175,000,000 on interest alone—the difference be- 
tween its 5-percent rate and that borrowers were paying on 
their original contracts. In reality it has saved those bor- 
rowers over $500,000,000 in interest. It is estimated that the 
interest on the second and third mortgages carried by 
H. O. L. C. borrowers, had they persisted over the last 5 
years, would have cost them $262,000,000. The H. O. L. C., 
in refinancing, induced mortgage holders to reduce their 
claims some $200,000,000—a direct saving to the borrowers— 
and the interest on that $200,000,000 over 5 years would have 
been $70,000,000. Add these to the $175,000,000 and you have 
the almost unbelievable sum above. 

THIS BILL DESERVES OVERWHELMING ENDORSEMENT OF CONGRESS 

I have gone into these details because they all are wrapped 
up in the program of social security, of which this program 
is a part. It is clear that the Bank Board supervises a group 
of agencies which serve the small savers—who are also the 
small home owners—of the Nation in a way in which no 
other institution can serve them. It has become a vital force 
in the Nation’s finance, the Nation’s economy, its life. 

This institution already is established. Its functions closely 
affect the lives of perhaps 20,000,000 people—the families 
of four and a half million investors and one and a half 
million borrowers, to say nothing of the million H. O. L. C. 
borrowers, many of whose loans probably some day will be 
in the hands of the member institutions of the bank system, 
as the H. O. L. C. gradually liquidates. 

An institution that vitally affects the lives of 20,000,000 
people deserves all the consideration this Congress can give. 
You have created the new era which serves the aged, the 
blind, the unfortunate, and the men and women and children 
in the ordinary walks of life—the era of social security. The 
legislation before us now affects them all. It calls for and 
deserves an overwhelming endorsement of this Congress. 

CHAIRMAN JOHN H. FAHEY 


In any discussion of the achievements of the National 
Government in bringing more security to its people, it is 
only just that recognition should be given to the public 
figures who have so administered the laws passed by this 
Congress as to make them instruments of social progress. 
So far as any one man can represent the achievements of 
an institution, John H. Fahey, Chairman of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board, fulfills that role. 

From the time he accepted office under this administra- 
tion, he has inspired the organizations he heads. These 
include the Federal Home Loan Bank System, the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation, and the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation. He not only has won the faith 
of this Congress as an executive but has created a public 
confidence in his leadership which extends even into the 
ranks of those who have opposed much of the social legis- 
lation which this administration has sponsored. He brought 
with him to public office the trust of both civic and business 
leaders of the Nation; he has preserved and enlarged that 
trust while winning the complete faith of those who first 
knew him in the position he now holds as chief executive 
officer of three major Federal agencies. 


So long as the Government can draw into its ranks such 
men as Mr. Fahey and continue to command their services 
at a financial sacrifice in the development of the social pro- 
gram it is seeking to establish, all of us can have faith in 
its ultimate success. 

It is probably true that every great achievement is but 
“the lengthened shadow of one man.” Certainly all the 
social legislation which has been enacted into law under 
President Roosevelt bears the indelible imprint of his high 
idealism and social philosophies. But so diverse have been 
the achievements under his leadership that they could not 
have been accomplished without the loyal and efficient aid 
of the outstanding men he has been able to bring to the 
Nation’s service. 

John H. Fahey stands high on the roster of such men 
who have given their intelligence, ability, courage, and faith 
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in behalf of better government in the past few years, and I 
take pride in paying a tribute to him in which I know the 
great majority in both Houses of this Congress can sincerely 
join. 


The Real-Estate Situation 
REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LELAND M. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1939 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to call to 
the attention of the Members of the House some of the 
things that the so-called housing program is doing to 
the real-estate market in southern California, so far as 
vacancy and occupancy factors are concerned, and par- 
ticularly where the down payments on the purchase of 
property and following monthly payments thereon are less 
than the amounts asked for rental units; and further, to 
ask what is going to happen to such property as apartments 
and individual-income units when they become vacant and 
unoccupied due to this program? 

Under leave granted me to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I wish to include the following excerpt from the 
Southern California Business Review, published by the Bu- 
reau of Business Research of the University of California, 
relating to this subject: 

[From the Southern California Business Review for June 1939] 

THE REAL-EsTaTe SITUATION 


Increasing vacancy, weakening rental structure, and extraordi- 
nary inducements to buyers are causing a more serious and perhaps 
more skeptical attitude toward the real-estate market in southern 
California. Perennial optimists are showing some signs of hysteria, 
while early birds in ranks of the pessimists are g to be 
heard from in increasing numbers. We may anticipate our con- 
clusion of this paper by saying that, on the whole, real estate in 
the Los Angeles area is sound; that weakness shows only in cases 
that generally have indicated lack of strength for a considerable 
period of time or in uneconomic expansion; and that anyone who 
has used reasonable care and intelligence in his real-estate invest- 
ment has little to fear from the real-estate situation itself. Im- 
pingements upon the real-estate market, as pressures on any other 
market, caused by taxation, political maneuvering, or governmental 
activities generally, are beyond reasonable anticipation or control 
and must be considered ordinary hazards of the day. Reasonable 
care with respect to them is not materially different from the cau- 
tion which must be exercised with respect to them in any business 
operation. 

1 engaged directly or indirectly in the real-estate business 
are not different from other businessmen. They must do business 
on the stage which has been set for them. Confidence in the 
ability of those directly and indirectly engaged in the construction, 
sale, and financing of real estate and its improvements means 
confidence in the market. They can merit confidence only as 
long as they keep in mind the economic welfare of the community. 
Economic welfare does not imply idealistic schemes of social re- 
demption, although none will deny that our social progress is 
largely dependent upon economic reconstruction. Perhaps we 
have gone too far in trying to create real-estate values. Such 
values are economically founded only in cases where they are 
appreciated to the extent that they will be paid for by production 
of wealth; they cannot be paid for by a higher appreciation of life 
and living, a deeper social consciousness, or any such intangibles, 
no matter how desirable they may be. 

Confidence in real-estate men and the real-estate market does 
not come as the result of anyone trying to do good. It comes from 
the very practical and somewhat prosaic ambition to satisfy the 
economic needs of a community with a profit to all. 

Our difficulties in the improvement, sale, and financing of real 
estate occur with some regularity and with alarming frequency. 
The real-estate business often takes on the manner of a crusade, 
working up into a high pitch and then going into a state of col- 
lapse for awhile. We are likely to oversubdivide, overbuild, and 
oversell, and, after glutting the market, wait for something else 
to happen to encourage starting the process all over again. We 
do not consume land and we use up buildings very slowly; yet we 
attempt to improve and sell land and buildings on the theory that 
5 are consumed and must be resupplied in the same fashion as 

read. 

Although the law of supply and demand has had some rather 
violent handling during the last few years, it still compels ob- 
servance. If vacancy of apartment houses is increasing, perhaps 
we had better not build too many more of them. If single-family 
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houses are not in demand, perhaps we had better not encourage 
further construction here. These seem to be self-evident truths, 
but shouting them from the housetops a decade ago did little good. 

Residential or commercial vacancy in the Los Angeles area is not 
alarming, but it is higher than it was last year in the city as a 
whole. In good districts, however, it is not materially higher; but 
the number of strong rental areas is somewhat smaller, and some 
of the areas that are classified as strong are shrinking in size. 
Offsetting this, some districts have been developed within the year 
that show indications not only of economic strength but of con- 
tinued economic growth. 

APARTMENT HOUSES 


Apartment houses in some parts of Los Angeles are very definitely 
affected by the addition of single-family units, and because of what 
appear to be very low occupancy costs of new single-family houses, 
which may be purchased under unbelievably liberal terms, a great 
deal of capital invested in apartment houses is being placed in se- 
rious jeopardy. The situation is not universal, but has affected 
many apartment districts. The result of this exodus of many 
apartment tenants into single-family houses, where down pay- 
ments are little more than a month’s rent and monthly payments 
are apparently less than apartment rentals, has had the effect of 
materially reducing apartment rents and, of course, has increased 
apartment vacancy. 

A carefully planned raid on capital invested, in multiple-family 
occupancies in particular, could not have been more effectively 
designed than the promotion program which had led to what in 
many cases is said to be 100-percent financing of single-family 
homes. Vacancy in apartments has more than doubled in the 
last year, and rentals are off about 15 percent from last year’s 
level. 

It is only about 10 years since a wave of apartment building 
caused a difficult situation with respect to rents and vacancies, 
Today, capital invested in apartment houses is threatened by 
what appears, in many cases, to be uneconomic expansion in 
single-family residences. 

Another factor which is particularly important at the present 
time is the throwing onto the rental market of large-scale hous- 
ing projects. In the Los Angeles territory one 70-acre project is 
said to provide for 1,102 families in 143 identical buildings. With 
an already alarming apartment vacancy, particularly in older 
houses, investors in apartment property cannot help viewing 
the situation with considerable alarm. 

Mass multiple housing may be some relief for the tenement prob- 
lem in some cities, but our method of solving it may be only the 
provision of larger tenements and a more serious tenement problem 
a few years hence. It may be that Government beneficence is 
providing us today with tenements for 1950, some located in areas 
where tenements have heretofore been unknown. 


LARGE-SCALE HOUSING 


It is conceivable that advocates of some of our socially progres- 
sive plans in large-scale housing projects may be overshooting their 
marks, assuming that they have any specific or definite goals in 
providing a different kind of housing for the “underprivileged class.” 
In some of the larger eastern cities where people have been trans- 
ferred from tenements to apartment structures of modern type, 
which are purported to have been designed and built especially to 
fill the needs of the very low income classes, it has been apparent 
from time to time that the “social design” of the new structures 
has led to the inclusion of physical facilities which, because of 
either their elaborate nature or their lack of specific utility, are 
very frequently unappreciated by many of the tenants. In some 
cases, for example, bathtubs, seems to have a greater utility for 
coal storage than for more conventional uses. Beautiful texture 
plaster walls may frequently be covered with decorations that cer- 
tainly would not pass muster at an interior decorators’ convention, 
and fine hardwood floors often show excessive wear and tear of 
Junior’s toys and father’s hobnails. 

Tenants who recently moved in were very happy with their new 
quarters, but old tenants who had survived a few “low cost” rental 
payments and who were satisfied that the visitor was a disinter- 
ested third party, not identified with the landlord or mortgagee, 
not infrequently confessed, if they spoke the English language, that 
they had to spend too much time keeping the new home clean 
(clean is a relative term) and very much missed their old neigh- 
bors and the easy congeniality of the tenements from which they 
had moved. Some of them were irked by house rules and “people 
trying to make us change our way of living.” Attractive and, in 
many cases, elaborate housing programs had usually provided excel- 
lent living quarters, but in many cases it appeared to have robbed 
people of their homes, of an environment in which they could live 
easily, without obligation or without irksome restraint, and had 
started them, as one of the tenants said, “on the way to being not 
more than a potted plant—pretty, poked at, and not able to see any- 
body you cared enough about to pull out of a fire.” 

Elimination of slums where they exist is indeed a commendable 
objective to which eleemosynary and perhaps even governmental 
organizations might well devote their attention. However, social 
reformation, so far as the layman may observe, is not likely to be 
accomplished overnight nor is it a matter which essentially begins 
with or depends primarily upon housing. This view may not coin- 
cide with the opinions of all experts in social affairs; in fact, par- 
ticularly in the East, there seems to be a more or less prevalent 
notion among some who have given considerable study to the 
housing problem that the major portion of crime could be elim- 

ted, reasonably high levels of cultural achievement gained, and 
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standards of public health infinitely improved by providing a 
different kind of housing. 

This is not an attempt to justify or to make any sort of defense 
for the old firetrap tenements which existed but which have been 
gradually on the way to elimination during the last 15 or 20 years, 
Many of these tenement houses have long since lived their de- 
preciable lives, even though, because of factors frequently beyond 
control of the owners, these particular dwellings cannot be razed 
and replaced by safer and more modern buildings. It is possible 
that it would be much better to take any general rehousing pro- 
gram in easy stages which would permit some social evolution 
rather than to try socially to “save” the so-called underprivileged 
classes overnight by moving them into quarters which might be 
considered elaborate by people in fairly good financial circum- 
stances. 

Furthermore, few of the major housing projects which have 
started with the idea of providing low-cost housing are really cheap 
so far as rental is concerned. The tenants themselves might not 
be paying all the rent, much of which may be coming out of the 
pockets of taxpayers, because of tax-exemption provisions justi- 
fied on the somewhat nebulous grounds that public-health costs, 
relief costs, etc., will be reduced because of better housing. Where 
housing projects are placed on lands that are “donated” or that 
are acquired on lease agreements with repurchase contracts or by 
similar methods, even though financing may be arranged with 
little difficulty and with Government cooperation, the apparent 
bargain may not be at all genuine. 

Government aid in such projects is not a gift in itself. The Gov- 
ernment has nothing to give. It can only take away from those 
who produce and give produced wealth to others. The rather 
popular idea which has gained credence during the past few years, 
that Government is a great, beneficent, value-creating institution 
has permeated the housing program as much as any other activity. 
When any branch of the Government “gives” tax exemption, it 
is simply shifting the tax load from the exempted institutions to 
others which do not enjoy the “gift.” 

When capital expenditures are made, even though repayment is 
provided for in such a short time as 20 years, the theory is some- 
times advanced that other expenditures, such as those for relief, 
will be somewhat curtailed. Apparently it is admitted that relief 
and Government “giving” are not temporary expedients but per- 
manent Government policies. Special Government indulgences 
are not offered for the purpose alone of providing persons on relief 
with housing facilities. Some of these large-scale projects which 
provide facilities for which rents are from $12 to $18 per room 

month are not unusual. Without doubt many of these major 
construction projects are well justified. Lack of vacancy in houses 
of this type seems to indicate that they are needed, for the pres- 
ent, at least; and in some communities they are finding a definite 
reception in the rental market. What is becoming of the houses 
that the tenants of these newer projects have lately vacated is not 
definitely known. No doubt some of them have been absorbed by 
the next lower rental group. It would seem logical that general 
shifting into the more elaborate types of houses where rentals 
average as much as $15 per room would release, step by step, 
many units at prices which would not be prohibitive to people in 
moderate circumstances who, in their turn, would release living 
SS" at rentals which might be paid by the very low income 
Urban experience in this country thus far has indicated 

this sort of progression in many instances. 

Such an orderly process, however, lacks the glamour of a social 
or political crusade. Tax requirements under it would not be so 
great, even though substantial reductions in taxes collected on 
properties having reduced rentals, because of downward transition, 
would likely be more than offset by additional taxes received from 
new houses of the $10 or $15 per room rental class. 


THE UNDERPRIVILEGED CLASSES 


It is with difficulty- that we determine just who the under- 
privileged classes are in this country at the present time. It may 
be the people on relief. The underprivileged may be those who do 
not have the kind of house to live in which some of us believe 
they should occupy. Certainly with the abundance of all kinds 
of free education offered day and night by various city, State, 
and Federal Government agencies to people of all intellectual 
levels and ages, the underprivileged cannot be said to be the 


uneducated. 

Some middle-class people are beginning to feel that they are now 
the underprivileged class, because they have to pay out so much 
of their rather hard-earned income that they themselves have had 
to forego many of the comforts and amenities of life in order to 
provide these comforts to those who may not be nearly so appre- 
ciative and anxious to enjoy them. Perhaps in the housing cam- 
paign we have an illustration of the rewards of being under- 
privileged, and some members of the middle class may be looking 
forward with anticipation to the time when they themselves can 
be underprivileged and can participate in the benefits rather than 
pay the bill for social and economic uplift. 

SINGLE-FAMILY HOUSES 

Most of the interest in the so-called housing problem seems to 
be centered on providing new houses. There is little doubt that 
in many communities a definite need exists for houses ranging in 
price from $2,000 or $2,500 to $4,000. Easy money is available for 
construction, but perhaps we are on the verge of a far more 
serious housing problem than we have ever faced when we con- 
sider what is to become of occupancies now being vacated by those 
moving into these new houses. Some of the housing propaganda 
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received might lead us to believe that a substantial portion of our 
population is living in hovels or tents. However, we all know that 
for the most part we are not short of housing, but many people 
are dissatisfied with certain of houses. In many cases those 
convinced that they should have a better house have no economic 
means of providing that house. Therefore, a social rather than an 
economic justification of a considerable proportion of our present 
building program must be developed. 

Single-family residences should never be considered as invest- 
ments. When a man buys a house for $5,000 and sells it for $6,000, 
assuming that he paid and received reasonable market prices in 
each case, it is more than likely that the difference in the pur- 
chasing power of a dollar between the time of his purchase and 
the time of sale would more than offset any apparent profit he 
may have made. This is not intended as an argument against the 
purchase or the owning of a single-family house. A comparatively 
small proportion of the expenditures of a family may be assumed 
to be commercially profitable or even necessary. The pleasures 
and satisfactions or the amenities of home ownership in most 
cases, where they can be afforded, far outweigh the costs. How- 
ever, a great many people who can ill afford them are influenced to 
buy their own homes or to buy better homes. 

The purchase of a home on the installment plan implies con- 
tinuance of income, and perhaps there is no more speculative 
quantity tm economic society today than prospective earned in- 
come. With millions unemployed, a man must indeed have an 
assured position who will pay over his entire accumulated savings 
and enter into a contract for 10, 15, or 20 years to pay out a 

sum each month on a home. It may be argued that 
the necessity of paying rent is quite as real as that of buying a 
house, but rent levels fluctuate with business conditions and, 
when times are bad, rents are lowered. When times are good, it 
is true, rents go up; but it is in times of relatively great pros- 
perity that a large proportion of installment home purchases are 
made, so that monthly payments are more nearly comparable to 
high-rent levels than to low-rent levels. When times get bad and 
installment payments cannot be met, usually foreclosure takes 


interest, must be paid; and, even if it is deferred, it remains a 
considerable obligation which must be liquidated or all equity 
may be lost. 

Certainly no one who can afford to buy a house should be dis- 
couraged from doing so, and certainly no one who has reasonable 
prospects of continuing income need fear to enter into an install- 
ment agreement. On the other hand, families who have been 
renting houses and who are expecting to move into better quar- 
ters than they have ever had before, cannot afford to overlook 
the fact that maintenance costs of single-family residential prop- 
erty are rather high. Furthermore, if everyone in the neighbor- 
hood does not properly maintain his house, both on the exterior 
and on the interior, not only is his investment but everyone's 
investment in the neighborhood impaired. There are some dis- 
tricts in Los Angeles, and perhaps in every large community, 
where even a minor dip in the present business trend or a further 
decline in real estate values would leave owners of record with 
practically no equities in their holdings; that is, real estate has 
been sold in certain instances and in some areas at such high 
levels and under such liberal terms that in some cases prospective 
equities, which might not be paid for with the down payment and, 
in addition, 3 or 4 years of installments, were liquidated the day the 
new owners moved in. 

The effect of this kind of home ownership is one which should 
interest the average businessman far more than the real-estate 
man, because the real-estate agent makes a commission on every 
sale, no matter whether the sale is economically made or not. 
However, the merchant selling shoes, clothing, and many other 
consumers’ goods, even food, finds his customers’ purchases shrink- 
ing with alarming rapidity when house payments take a dispro- 
portionate amount of the family income. It might be argued thet 
the man who gets the payment will spend with the merchant just 
as much as or more than the person who bought the house and 
whose currently expendable income is reduced by the obligation of 
installment payments. If this statement is true, it has no statisti- 
cal verification. 


Wage and Hour Code 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1939 
Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, I refer to an extension of 
the remarks of the distinguished gentleman from Alabama 
{Mr. Hogss], which appears in the Appendix of the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, page 325, under the title, “Wage and 
Hour Code.” 
The gentleman from Alabama states that the “major 
premise” of a prepared statement, which I released for news- 
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paper publication on July 1, is fallacious. However, a study 
of the arguments presented by my esteemed colleague con- 
vinces me that the purpose and intent of my statement to the 
press has been misunderstood and I take this first oppor- 
tunity to clear up this apparent misunderstanding. 

My colleague states: 

Most respectfully I submit to the Members of this House and 
to the Nation—no matter what may be their views with respect 
to the merits or demerits of the wage-hour bill or its administra- 
tion—that any citizen is entitled to exercise, without criticism, 
the right of free speech guaranteed by the Constitution. 


Most assuredly, I welcome this opportunity to join the 
gentleman from Alabama in everything he has to say about 
freedom of speech. 

Freedom of speech is the breath of life and sustaining 
power of democracy, and I believe as strongly and passion- 
ately in its preservation as I believe in the preservation of 
democracy itself. Thus, I am in complete accord with my 
colleague insofar as he affirms his devotion to the right of 
free speech, as guaranteed by the Constitution. 

But in my statement to the press I merely contended that, 
inasmuch as the States of Mississippi and Alabama repre- 
sent only 8 percent of the Nation’s textile industry, the Gov- 
ernors of those two States were not in a position to voice 
the sentiment and opinions of public officials in other sec- 
tions of the South, representing 45.1 percent of the textile 
industry. It was not my contention that these two Gov- 
ernors did not have the right to testify at the Atlanta hear- 
ing on textile wages and hours. 

It is my wish to assure the gentleman from Alabama that 
I did not challenge the right of these two Governors to testify 
at the Atlanta wage-hour hearings. Rather, I would defend 
them in their exercise of the right of free speech. In this 
matter I would take the position once stated by a great author 
who is reported to have said, “I wholly disapprove of what 
you say but will defend to the death your right to say it.” 

It was in the exercise of my right of free speech that I 
released this statement to the press, pointing out that while 
the Governors of Alabama and Mississippi, representing only 
8 percent of the textile industry of the Nation, expressed the 
opinion that the wage-hour law would prove disastrous to the 
textile industry of the South, public officials in the two Caro- 
linas had not expressed the same viewpoint. 

I feel that the public good is best served when matters such 
as this are brought to light, and in that spirit I wish to assure 
my colleague of my respect for the position which he takes, 
as I am sure he will respect the position I take. 


Americanism and What It Means 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEE E. GEYER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1939 


ESSAY BY ARLENE CRANDALL 


Mr. GEYER of California. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I print in the Record a statement by a 
13-year-old student of the high school in which I have been 
a social-science instructor for the past 10 years. 

This essay was produced under the sponsorship of John 
Gholson in connection with the Americanism program being 
put on among the young people of the Gardena (Calif.) 
Baptist Church. Both Mr. Gholson and Miss Crandall, I 
feel, are to be congratulated for their splendid contribution. 

Miss Crandall’s essay follows: 

Americanism—what a great word! One could not write all it 
means because of its greatness. It does not mean alone that we 
are Americans, but takes in all humanity—those who are loyal, 


both to God and country; those who love their country with love 
great enough to give their lives to defend it. 
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It must be founded upon human liberty, a guaranty of life, and 
the pursuit of happiness. Liberty for every man, woman, and 
child. It also involves a deep-seated belief in the integrity of those 
who are given the governing power. 

One should be honest in his beliefs and defend his country and 
take its oaths without hesitancy, It should be a quality in human 
nature that is willing to assume the responsibility of doing things 
uncomplainingly and without protest. 

We should be able to say “our country” with a meaning. Still 
“our country,” however bounded or described, cherished in our 
hearts, to be defended by all our hands. 

God did not make us the mightiest human force of all time 
simply to feed and die. He has made us the civilization that we 
may minister civilization and be true Americans. 

I cling to American ideas because they are mine by heritage— 
a heritage enriched by the blood of our God-fearing forefathers, 
who fought and died to make their country safe. These men had 
their country’s safety deep-rooted in their hearts, as religion finds 
its roots in the individual soul. 

ARLENE CRANDALL (age 13), 


Gardena Baptist Church. 


The Purposes and Constitutionality of the Juvenile 
Delinquency Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1939 


ADDRESS BY ALEXANDER HOLTZOFF 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address by 
Alexander Holtzoff, Special Assistant to the Attorney General 
of the United States, before the judicial conference for the 
fourth circuit, held at Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C., 
Thursday, June 8, 1939: 


It is a pleasure and an honor which I greatly appreciate to be 
requested to address this august assembly. The Judicial Confer- 
ences for the Fourth Circuit are justly famed for their constructive 
accomplishments in the field of administration of justice. They 
are pointed to as a model by all persons interested in law reform, 
The attainments of the senior circuit judge in this field are 
likewise acclaimed throughout the United States. 

I must confess, however, that pleased as I was at Judge Parker's 
suggestion that I should discuss the constitutionality of the 
Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act before this conference, it was, 
nevertheless, with considerable trepidation that I accepted his 
invitation, for this is the first time that I have ever addressed as 
large a group of judges as I am facing this morning. 

Juvenile delinquency constitutes one of the most vital and 
troublesome problems in the field of criminology. It has been 
generally realized that many a juvenile offender can be rehabili- 
tated and saved from a life of crime, if he can be properly dealt 
with and received suitable guidance in the early stages of his 
career. This end can hardly be achieved, however, in the publicity 
of a formal court proceeding which brands the youth as a criminal 
and by permitting him to mingle with hardened criminals in the 
depressing atmosphere of the prison. 

At the turn of the century the States began one by one to enact 
laws providing a special informal procedure for the treatment of 
juvenile delinquents. The result has been that in the course of 
time 47 States and the District of Columbia have enacted juvenile 
delinquency acts in one form or another. Wyoming is the only ex- 
ception. The principal objectives of such legislation are the 
segregation of juveniles from older criminals, informal hearings 
instead of public trials, liberal use of probation, and the placing 
of juveniles in private homes and institutions other than prisons. 
Experience has proven that the community, as well as the indi- 
vidual, is benefited by this approach to the problem of juvenile 
delinquency. 

The Federal Government stood in isolation and until June 1938 
continued to try juveniles accused of infractions of the law in 
the same manner as adult criminals. 

In June 1938 the Congress passed the Federal Juvenile Delin- 
quency Act. The bill was drafted in the Department of Justice 
and was passed at its instance within a few weeks after its intro- 
duction, without a dissenting voice—so convinced were Members of 
the Senate and House of the desirability of this legislation. 

The Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act became law on June 16, 
1938 (52 Stat. 764; U. S. Code, title 18, secs. 921-929). It is a 
beneficent piece of legislation, enacted with a view of ameliorating 
in respect to juveniles the formal procedure of the criminal court, 
reducing to the minimum the detention and commitment of 
juveniles in penal and correctional institutions intended for adult 
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offenders, and eliminating the stigma of criminality in respect to 
juveniles that attaches as a result of a conviction in a criminal 
It was intended by the act to permit informal pro- 
ceedings in chambers to supersede a formal trial in open court; 
to allow the commitment of the juvenile to a public or private 
agency other than a penal or correctional institution, and to 
provide for the release of the juvenile on parole at any time. 

In order to achieve these ends, which are regarded by progressive 
penologists and students of the psychology of youth as being 
highly desirable, it was necessary to render it possible to proceed 
against juveniles without an indictment by a grand jury or trial 
by petit jury. It was recognized, however, that a minor was 
surrounded by the same constitutional guaranties as an adult, 
and that consequently without his cooperation and consent the 
informal procedure contemplated by the act could not be invoked. 
Accordingly, the act provides that a juvenile delinquent may be 
prosecuted under it only with his own consent, given in writing 
before a judge. If such consent is not granted, recourse would be 
had to the usual form of procedure by indictment, and the trial 
would have to be conducted before a jury. 

The following is a summary of the provisions of the act: 

Section 1 defines “juvenile” as a person 17 years of age or under, 
and “juvenile delinquency” as an offense against the laws of the 
United States committed by a juvenile and not punishable by death 
or life imprisonment. 

Section 2 provides that whenever any juvenile is charged with 
any offense within the above-mentioned category he shall be prose- 
cuted as a juvenile delinquent, if the Attorney General so directs 
and the accused consents. In such event, the prosecution is to be 
by information on the charge of juvenile delinquency, and no 
prosecution is to be instituted for the specific offense alleged to 
have been committed. The consent of the juvenile is to be given 
in writing before a judge of the district court of the United States 
having cognizance of the offense, “who shall fully apprize the juve- 
nile of his rights and of the consequences of such consent.” 

Section 3 confers jurisdiction on United States district courts 
to try juvenile delinquents, and provides that for such purpose the 
court may be convened at any time or place within the district, in 
chambers or otherwise, and that the trial should be without a jury. 

Section 4 provides that if the court finds the juvenile guilty 
of juvenile delinquency, it may place him on probation or commit 
him to the custody of the attorney general, who may designate 
any public or private agency for the custody, care, subsistence, 
education, and training of such juvenile. 

Section 5 relates to the detention of the juvenile pending a 

and makes provision for his confinement under circum- 
stances which would permit his segregation from adults. 

Section 6 authorizes the Director of the Bureau of Prisons to 
contract with various agencies for the custody of juvenile delin- 
quents. 

Section 7 permits the release of a juvenile delinquent on parole 
at any time. 

The question has been raised as to whether the act is constitu- 
tional. It has been that it may contravene the provi- 
sion of the fifth amendment that “no person shall be held to 
answer for a capital, or otherwise infamous crime, unless on a 
presentment, or indictment by a grand jury.” It is submitted that 
in view of the fact that the procedure under the Juvenile De- 
linquency Act may not be invoked except with the consent of 
the juvenile, which necessarily implies a waiver of prosecution 
by indictment, there is no invalid infringement of the constitu- 
tional rights of the juvenile. 

The discussion of this question will be subdivided as follows: 

(1) A person accused of a crime may waive prosecution by 
indictment and consent to prosecution by information. 

(2) A minor may waive any constitutional guaranty or protec- 
tion surrounding his trial, in the same manner as an adult. 

The Constitution surrounds every person accused of a crime 
with certain ties for the purpose of protecting him t 
a conviction without a fair trial and an opportunity to defend 
himself in the manner regarded as fundamental in Anglo-Saxon 
jurisprudence. All of these privileges are found in the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth amendments. That of trial by jury is also in- 
cluded in article III, section 2, clause 3 of the Constitution. In 
every instance in which the Supreme Court has had occasion to 
pass on the question as to whether the defendant might waive 
one of these guaranties, it has answered the query in the af- 
firmative, on the ground that the provisions under consideration 
confer personal privileges, rather than constituting limitations 
on the framework of Government. 

Thus, it has been held that the following constitutional privi- 
leges of a defendant in a criminal case may be waived by him: 

Trial by jury, Patton v. United States (281 U. S. 276). 

Protection against double jeopardy Trono v. United States (199 


against self-incrimination, United States v. Murdock 
(284 U. S. 141, 148). 

Protection against unreasonable searches and seizures, Segurola 
v. United States (275 U. S. 106). 

The right of confrontation with witnesses, Diaz v. United 
States (223 U. S. 442, 450-451). 

The right to have assistance of counsel, Johnson v. Zerbst (304 
U. S. 458, 465. 

In Patton v. United States, at pages 296, 297, 298, the Court made 
the following observations: 


“The record of English and colonial jurisprudence antedating the 
Constitution will be searched in vain for evidence that trial by jury 
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in criminal cases was regarded as a part of the structure of govern- 
ment as distinguished from a right or privilege of the accused. On 
the contrary, it uniformly was regarded as a valuable privilege 
bestowed upon the person accused of crime for the purpose of safe- 
guarding him against the oppressive power of the king and the 
arbitrary or partial judgment of the court. Thus Blackstone, who 
held trial by jury both in civil and criminal cases in such esteem 
that he called it ‘the glory of the English law,’ nevertheless looked 
upon it as a ‘privilege,’ albeit ‘the most transcendent privilege 
which any subject can enjoy.’ 
* * = . . > a 

“In the light of the foregoing it is reasonable to conclude that the 
framers of the Constitution simply were intent upon preserving the 
right of trial by jury primarily for the’ protection of the accused. 

* e Ld . . * » 

“Upon this view of the constitutional provisions we conclude 
that article III, section 2, is not jurisdictional, but was meant to 
confer a right upon the accused which he may forego at his elec- 
tion. To deny his power to do so, is to convert a privilege into 
an imperative requirement.” 

Whether the guaranty against prosecution except by indictment 
is likewise a privilege that may be waived, has never been deter- 
mined by the Supreme Court. No reason appears discernible, 
however, for distinguishing this privilege from all the other pro- 
visions contained in the enumeration of constitutional guaranties 
to a defendant in a criminal case. If a trial by jury is a privilege 
which the accused may waive, rather than a part of the govern- 
mental structure which no one may touch, it cannot be perceived 
why the same is not true of indictment by a grand jury. It can 
hardly be denied that from the standpoint of a defendant a trial 
by jury is of much greater importance than indictment by grand 
jury. If the former may be waived, why not the latter? It is a 
| ecg of our liberties which we derive from the English fore- 

of this country, and which have been transplanted into the 
United States and embodied in its Constitution. At best, both 
should be treated as being on a par. 

There appear to be only two Federal cases dealing with the sub- 
ject under consideration. In United States v. Gill (55 F. (2) 399 
(D. C. N. Mex.)), Judge Phillips, after comprehensively discussing 
the matter, concluded that indictment by a grand jury could be 
waived by a defendant. He ruled that the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Patton case, supra, which held that a trial by jury 
might be waived, should apply with equal force to the question as 
to whether a defendant might forego prosecution by a grand jury. 
He also called attention to the fact that other constitutional guar- 
anties might be waived, and that there appeared to be no distinction 
between the one under discussion and the other guaranties provided 
for defendant's benefit. 

The only other Federal case on this point appears to be Ex parte 
McClusky (40 Fed. 71 (C. C. Ark. 1889) ), in which a contrary result 
was reached. The court in that case, however, argued that 
neither trial by jury nor indictment by grand jury might be 
waived. As indicated above, the Supreme Court in the Patton case 
has since held that a defendant may consent to a trial without a 
jury. Moreover, the court in the McClusky case predicated its con- 
clusion on the decision of the New York Court of Appeals in 
Cancemi v. People (18 N. Y. 128), which held that the defendant 
in a criminal case might not waive trial by jury. In the Patton 
case, however, the Supreme Court (p. 302) cited the Cancemi case 
and declined to follow it. The inescapable conclusion is that Ex 
parte McClusky must be regarded as neither binding nor persuasive. 

Two States—New Jersey and Pennsylvania—have held that the 
accused might waive indictment by grand jury and consent to 
prosecution by information. The New Jersey Court of Errors and 
Appeals in Edwards v. State (45 N. J. L. 419), discussed this point 
at length and reasoned that since other constitutional rights 
might be waived by the accused, no reason could be perceived for 
precluding him from dispensing with indictment by a grand jury. 
S 8 result was reached in Commonwealth v. Francies (250 

a. 496). 

The only State in which a statute permitting the accused to 
waive indictment has been held invalid appears to be New York. 
People ex rel Battista v. Christian (249 N. Y. 314). The court 
based its reasoning in large part on the rule of the Cancemi case 
(18 N. Y. 128, supra), which, as heretofore stated, held that the 
accused might not waive a trial by jury. As noted above, however, 
the Supreme Court referred to the Cancemi decision in the Patton 
case, but declined to follow it. In view of this circumstance, it 
would seem that People ex rel Battista against Christian cannot be 
regarded as persuasive in a Federal court. 

In view of the foregoing considerations, the conclusion is inevi- 
table that the right not to be prosecuted except by indictment by 
a grand jury is a constitutional guaranty for the benefit of the 
accused, and is not to be ed from other constitutional 
privileges extended to him; and that.since other constitutional 
privileges may be waived by the defendant, it follows that indict- 
ment by grand jury may likewise be msed with by his consent. 

The authorities unanimously and indisputably support the 
proposition that a minor accused of a crime may waive any of 
his constitutional rights or privileges. For example, he may waive 
a trial by jury. People v. Fisher, 303 Ill. 430, 434; People ex rel 
Sammons v. Wandell (N. T.), 21 Hun. 615; Gordon v. State, 89 
Tex. Crim. 59. 

In People v. Fisher, supra, the court observed that when an 
infant who has reached the age of criminal capacity, which under 
the Illinois law was fixed at 10 years, “stands charged with a 
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crime, he appears and defends in person, or by attorney, the same 
as an adult. 

In People ex rel Sammons v. Wandell (N. Y.) supra, the court 
remarked that an infant's “right to elect the mode of trial is an 
incident to the right to defend in person.” In Fukunaga v. Terri- 
tory of Hawaii, 33 F. (2d) 396 (C. C. A. 9th), a minor was con- 
victed of murder. On appeal from the Territorial courts of 
Hawaii, he urged that he had been deprived of the right of being 
confronted by the witnesses against him, guaranteed by the sixth 
amendment. In discussing the contention that a minor could 
not waive such rights, Judge Wilbur remarked: 

“No authority is cited to support that proposition, and it is 
believed that none can be found. There is nothing in this 
proposition .“ 

Similarly, it has been held that statutory rights, such as the 
privilege of being furnished with a copy of the indictment and of 
& list of witnesses and jurors, or the privilege of adducing witnesses 
in mitigation of the offense, after a plea of guilty, may be waived 
by a defendant who is an infant. Bartley v. People (156 III. 234, 
240); People v. Crooks (326 Ill. 266, 273). 

After all, we accept a plea of guilty from a minor, and yet a 
plea of guilty is a waiver of his right to any trial whatsoever. 
If a minor may waive a trial completely, certainly he may waive 
any component of it. There would seem to be no doubt, therefore, 
that a minor may waive the right not to be prosecuted, except by 
indictment, as well as the right to a trial by jury. 

Ineluctable logic leads to the conclusion that the right not to be 
prosecuted except by indictment is a right that may be waived, and 
that a minor may waive his constitutional guaranties in the same 
manner as an adult. Consequently, the possible objections that 
have been suggested to the validity of the act can be completely 
met, and hence the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act must be 
regarded as constitutional. 

Before closing my remarks, it may perhaps be of interest to say 
a few words concerning the operation of the act during the short 
time that it has been in existence. It became law on June 16, 1938. 
The following statistics show the part that it has played in dealing 
with juvenile offenders in the Federal courts between July 1, 1938, 
and May 1, 1939. During that period the total number of juvenile 
offenders apprehended by the Federal authorities on Federal charges 
aggregated 1,127. Of this number 347 were diverted to local au- 
thorities; 339 were prosecuted under the old or regular procedure; 
while 441 were handled under the Juvenile Delinquency Act. Of 
the last-mentioned number, 246, or slightly more than half, were 
placed on probation; 81 were committed to Federal reformatories; 
58 were committed to the National Training School for Boys; 42 
were committed to State and local correctional institutions; 7 
were committed to noncorrectional schools; and 7 were placed in 
foster homes. 

In conclusion may I express to you, Judge Parker, and to the 
other judges present, my appreciation of the opportunity of ad- 
dressing this conference and my gratification at the interest that 
has been evinced by all of you in this very important subject. 
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HON. LUTHER A. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
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Monday, July 17, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM MASENG TAN, DAILY NEWS OF JULY 14, 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted, I submit herewith an editorial from the Washington 
Daily News of July 14, 1939: 

[From the Washington Daily News of July 14, 1939] 
“MY FRIENDS * * *” 

“From the beginning I have believed that this automatic, 
inflexible embargo (on arms exports to belligerents) is a great 
mistake; that it places the United States in a false position; 
that in the end it will prove dangerous to our peace.” 

“This act has automatically placed in the hands of foreign 
nations, some of them possibly our future enemies, the decision as 
to with whom this country shall carry on some of its trade and 
commerce.” 

“In case of a European war, we should see ourselves penalizing 
only the democracies. The only certain results would be an out- 
burst of popular feeling which would force Congress to drop the 
embargo. * * * Such a change of rules during the course of 
the war would almost inevitably mean our own involvent.“ 

“If wholesale attack were made upon women and children by 
the deliberate destruction of cities from the air, then the indigna- 
tion of the American people could not be restrained from action.” 

“I fear for America's ability to stay out of a prolonged war.” 
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Is this President Roosevelt speaking? No. The quotations come 
from five Republicans, in the following order: Representative 
JAMES W. WADSWORTH (Republican, New York), former Secretary 
of State Henry L. Stimson, former Undersecretary of State Wil- 
liam R. Castle, Herbert Hoover, and Alf M. Landon. 

Foreign policy is not a partisan issue. ~ 
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OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
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Monday, July 17, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. HARLAN J. BUSHFIELD, GOVERNOR OF 
SOUTH DAKOTA, JULY 2, 1939 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include in 
these remarks, the address by the Honorable Harlan J. Bush- 
field, Governor of South Dakota, at the fiftieth anniversary 
ceremonies of the State at the Mount Rushmore Memorial, 
July 2, 1939: 


Five short decades have passed since the Congress of the United 
States, by solemn enactment, declared South Dakota to be a sover- 
eign State and a new star was born in our national firmament. 

Fifty years crammed with action, accomplishment, and fulfill- 
ment. The storms of adversity have beaten upon the unbowed 
heads of our people since that memorable event, but so, too, has the 
sunshine of prosperity, of rich crops, and of success shed its 
beneficent rays upon our State. 

We have had occasional blizzards. So has New York City. 
We have had drought and flights of grasshoppers, mortgage fore- 
closures, and hard times, but California has had all of these, 
with earthquakes thrown in for good measure, Florida and New 
England have tropical hurricanes and crop-destroying freezes, 
and the Ohio Valley is in perennial dread of life-taking and prop- 
erty-destroying floods. 

No State has a monopoly of either favorable or unfavorable 
conditions. All have some of both. Much that has been said 
of South Dakota has been spoken in jest by South Dakotans. 
Westerners like to relate unbelievable stories of their weather to 
those who manifest any slight symptom of gullibility for the pure 
love of the story itself, and are the first to repudiate such tales 
when told by others. New Yorkers may sell us the Empire State 
Building or the Brooklyn Bridge, but we just as easily sell them 
real Indian moccasins—made in New York. 

To understand our people it is necessary to know something of 
the historical background that hangs like a mural painting against 
the blue of our far-flung horizon. 


A PART OF THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE 


We are part of the Louisiana Purchase, for which Thomas Jeffer- 
son paid the munificent sum of $15,000,000. The flags of Spain, 
France, and England have flown above the broad stretches of our 
prairies, lakes, and mountains. The French explorer, La Verendrye, 
in 1743 planted a leaden plate beneath a cairn of stones on the 
bluffs of the Missouri River near the present site of Fort Pierre. 
Pierre Chateau founded a trading post there in 1823. Fur traders, 
adventurers, missionaries, and soldiers have passed up and down 
the river highway since then, leaving their contribution to the 
civilization that was to come after them. Lewis and Clark explored 
it. General Custer gave his life trying to conquer its first in- 
habitants, the Indians. A courageous, undisciplined crew were 
they, fearing neither man nor savages and independent of all 
restraint. 

Not until the fur and the buffalo were gone, not until the In- 
dians were subdued, did men realize that the prairie was a veritable 
storehouse of fertility. The land, once the bed of a prehistoric sea, 
is underlaid with sweet limestone, making the soil incomparably 
rich. Clean, pure air, filtered by prairie sunshine, native grasses of 
unbelievable nutritious qualities and a temperate climate fore- 
ordained this land as the home of fast-meating cattle, sheep, horses, 
and swine, a perfect spot for an agricultural people. 

When that realization came to America, covered wagons filled the 
prairie trails. Railroads raced with each other to tap this new 
granary of the West. Federal land offices were deluged with home- 
seekers. When the settlers came, they found a prairie wilderness 
coursed by streams, dotted with lakes, and crowned, like the tiara 
upon an emerald crown, by the beautiful Black Hills. 

The miracle of the West was enacted almost overnight. Towns 
dotted the prairie. The black soil felt the bite of the plow. Schools, 
churches, and farms sprang up like mushrooms. Doctors, lawyers, 
teachers, merchants, adventurers, turned farmer, flowed across the 
land like a tidal wave. Our State was settled almost in a season. 


heterogeneous mixture of Americans, with diverse train- 
ing and viewpoints, was the bedrock upon which our State was 
built. They did not know farming, but that did not deter them. 
At first they frittered away the substance of huge crop yields with 
no more than a scratching of rich fields that had lain for ages 
awaiting the plow. But though they did not know how to farm, 
the heritage of a will to win was in their blood from their pioneer 
forebears, and it taught our settlers how to tame the prairie. 
Today the traveler, whizzing past prosperous, well-built farms 
and towns, upon hard-surfaced highways, can scarcely visualize the 
transformation within a single lifetime of this empty land of 50 
ears 5 
i Tea are many still living, some of them in this great audience 
tonight, who took part in that drama of the West, which Wild Bill 
Hickok, Calamity Jane, Seth Bullock, Annie Donna Tallent, and 
other frontier characters made famous in legend and in song. 
GIANTS OF THE FRONTIER 


Rolvaag wrote of Giants in the Earth, giants of frontier hard- 
ship that our present generation neither know nor . 
But there were giants upon the earth, too, giants who rose above 
every obstacle, who conquered every foe save death. Those men 
and women neither asked nor expected help, and we, their chil- 
dren, are celebrating today the fiftieth anniversary of their first 
great victory, our admission to statehood. 

Our generation has had its obstacles, too. In addition to a 
world depression that has bankrupted farmers and businessmen in 
every State, we in South Dakota have had to combat a plague of 
those who have advertised our difficulties to the world as some- 
thing found only within our own borders. Dreamers, too, and 
even one great Federal bureau, knowing nothing of our people or 
the resources of our State, have published stories in national mag- 
azines and moving pictures in which, with trenchant pen and 
trick photography, they have sought to analyze and dissect our 
State. A Pain in the Northwest, the Plow That Broke the Plains, 
Free Land, all based upon misinformation or careless falsehood, 
have been refuted by the indisputable fact that South Dakota has 
produced, for years on end, more wealth per capita than any 
State in the Union. 

Our Black Hills, in which we stand tonight, have mineral riches 
exceeding even those of the famous diamond mines of Kimberley. 
Gold, tin, silver, feldspar, tungsten and bentonite are all here. 
And in central South Dakota there is enough manganese to supply 
the steel mills of America for the next 100 years. 

From the rich, black soil of our farm lands pours a river of 
new wealth each year. Poultry, dairy products, livestock, swell the 
flood. And our grain yield in 1938 exceeded the total of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connec- 
ticut, New York, New Jersey, California, Oregon, Washington, 
Nevada, Utah, Arizona and New Mexico combined. The Plow That 
Broke the Plains? Yes, but it must have been a Paul Bunyan 
plow that enabled us to exceed the combined grain production of 
15 of our sister States. 


MORE THAN MATERIAL WEALTH 


Our material wealth, however, is not all that South Dakota 
possesses. Tonight we stand at the foot of Mount Rushmore 
with that world-famous sculptor, our host and friend, Gutzon 
Borglum. Upon the bare granite face of the mountain above us, 
his genius has peeled away the native stone to reveal the faces 
of the four greatest Americans, George Washington, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, Abraham Lincoln, and Theodore Roosevelt. A stupendous 
task. An unbelievable accomplishment until you have seen it. 

The mountain, rearing its rocky head into the heavens, has been 
transformed. It is no longer just a mountain, however beautiful 
and awe-inspiring its bleak grandeur. It is a memorial, made so 
by act of Congress, a national monument, its like not to be 
found elsewhere upon this earth. Four massive heads, 60 feet 
from chin to forehead have been uncovered, that a wondering and 
reverent America may, through all the ages, admire and venerate. 
It is the “shrine of democracy.” 

But is something more. It has a special significance to us in 
South Dakota. It typifies in deathless stone an idea, a creed, a 
philosophy of life that I would like to convey to you who are 
assembled here and to those who are listening in from a million 
hearthstones, 

Our people, our fathers and mothers, who came to the Dakota 
prairies and mountains a half century ago, came for the most part 
with only their two hands. Their wealth existed in sturdy hearts 
and unbreakable wills. They met this savage wilderness, and it 
was savage in every sense of the word, and they conquered it. 

Lacking tangible wealth, they built their homes from the prairie 
sod. Floorless, often without furniture except rought bunks for 
beds and a store box for a table, sometimes without water, save 
for that hauled in barrels from distant wells or streams, they 
reared their babies and tilled their fields with a laugh upon their 
lips and a song in their hearts. Death lurked in the winter winds, 
disaster in the summer heat. But those pioneers would not sur- 
render. They had that within their toil-hardened bodies that 
kept driving them on and on. And in the end they won. A great 
State is the reward for their fortitude and their labors, Few of 
them are here tonight to join in the honor we do them. But the 
thing for which they stood, the thing that they exemplify, as do 
these great stone faces above us, is America. America with all it 


stands for of liberty, of free enterprise, free speech, and free 
religion. 
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UNDER GOD THE PEOPLE RULE 


“Under God the People Rule” is the motto those men and women 
chose for our State. Their lives typify that motto. When the 
people cease to rule, or are put in governmental fetters, then 
America dies. Then indeed will the thing for which our parents 
stood disappear from the face of the earth. 

I have faith that the people of South Dakota, the people of the 
United States, will not permit America to die. We are the sym- 
bol of liberty to all the world. We are the product of a freedom- 
loving, God-fearing race of pioneers. If we are true to that her- 
itage, if we are true to the mothers who bore us, we cannot, we 
dare not fail. 

South Dakota, I salute you on this, the fiftieth anniversary of 
your admission to statehood. 
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RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. EMANUEL CELLER, OF NEW YORK, 
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Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor, I include the following radio address, 
entitled “The New Alien and Sedition Laws,” delivered by 
me over the Columbia Broadcasting System, Station WJSV, 
Tuesday evening, July 11: 


Some weeks ago the House the so-called Hobbs con- 
centration-camp bill, and shortly thereafter, the so-called Dempsey 
alien deportation bill. Coming before the House in the near 
future are a large number of other measures, all antialien in 
character. And but a few days ago, the Senate Immigration 
Committee reported out a bill which would suspend for 5 years 
all immigration to this country, with the exception of 10,000 
German refugee children. Tagged on to this measure is a pro- 
vision calling for the registration of all aliens in the United States, 

The House Judiciary Committee, of which I am acting chairman, 
has just reported favorably the so-called Smith bill, providing 
for the suppression of so-called subversive alien activities. I 
opposed this bill, as I did the concentration-camp bill, and helped 
in striking therefrom the provision calling for the annual regis- 
tration and fingerprinting of all aliens. This (Smith) bill, never- 
theless, contains other features which impinge upon the liberties 
of aliens and citizens alike. 

Why this avalanche of antialien bills? They smack very much 
of the alien and sedition laws of 1798, against which Jefferson 
fought, and which John Adams and the Federalists helped sponsor, 
and which later caused Adams’ defeat at the polls by Jefferson, 

The antialien movement now prevalent in the United States is 
based upon propaganda as Hitler defines it, namely, the “art” of 
using lies perpetually repeated to produce hate. Its proponents are 
the spiritual descendants of the Salem witch burners, of the 
“Know-nothings,” who pogrommed“ Irish Catholics and burned 
convents in 1850, of the American Protective Association of 1890, 
who hounded the German Catholics, of the Ku Klux Klan of 1927, 
who persecuted Negro, Jew, and Catholic. They are the Moseleys, 
the Fritz Kuhns, and the Pelleys. They and their kind want to 
Americanize everyone but themselves. However, I say they but 
spit in the wind, and thus spit on themselves. 

I warn my listeners of the horrors and dangers prevalent in the 
pattern which is gradually being drawn and filled in by the intro- 
duction and the advancement of these bills. I have the highest 
regard for the gentlemen whose names appear on these bills. I 
have served with them for years. They are high-minded gentle- 
men, but I fear they are enthusiastically misguided. 

You listeners should be awakened to the sense of your responsi- 
bility in this regard. This pattern is of fascistic design and, if 
unchecked, will mean the gradual destruction of our Jeffersonian 
Bill of Rights and the repression of our civil and political liberties. 

One of these new alien and sedition bills, e. g., makes it a 
crime to advise, counsel, or solicit amy member of the Army or 
Navy of the United States to disobey the laws or regulations 
governing the Army or the Navy, or to disobey the orders of a 
lawful superior, or to publish or distribute written matter to 
the same effect. These words sound laudable; it is well to scotch 
naval or military sedition. But we must carefully examine those 
words and see how far they go. The bill is so broad and indef- 
inite that it threatens freedom of speech and freedom of the press 
on all matters affecting the Army and the Navy. For example, 
a recent resolution by the Methodist Church concerning pacifism, 
would come within that ban and would bring down on its authors 
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severe punishment. A pronouncement against the use of troops 
in a strike; a plea for more airplanes, might be construed, under 
this bill we are discussing, as advice to disobey some Army regula- 
tion. Any endeavor to amend such a bill so as to limit to acts 
willfully directed to persons known to be members of the Army 
or the Navy, or any effort to clarify the language of this measure, 
would bring down upon the head of such critic condign criticism, 
So fierce is this alien hysteria that one is branded as a Com- 
munist if he attempts to advocate changes in such bill. One 
hesitates to offer an amendment to this measure—so great is the 
present antialien temper of the House and the Senate. But m 
truth and in fact, the testimony before the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee indicated that there is no danger of military disaffection. 
Such provision, which is incidentally included in the Smith bill, 
is founded upon a fear which is not real. There is no danger of 
disaffection in our Army or Navy for which our present laws are 
not adequate. 

One of the provisions of the Smith bill would cause deporta- 
tion of any alien who believes in, or is a member of, an 
tion which in effect advocates any forceful change of government 
for the United States. This would cause the deportation of 
any alien who, at the time of his application for admission to the 
United States, or at any time theretofore, was a member of the 
Communist Party. This provision is retroactive, and therefore, if 
an alien was a member of the Communist Party any time after 
his admission to this country, no matter how short the duration 
such membership may have been, he could be deported, Many 
men, during a strike, as a result of bewilderment and confusion, 
or the persuasive powers of radical leaders, have joined radical 
groups. These men have subsequently disavowed such affiliation. 
Yet, under the provisions of the Smith bill, they could be ripped 
out of the bosom of their families and sent, God only knows 
where! It is such measures that add to the fuel of communism. 
It is just such measures that make for more communism. This 
is the type of force and tyranny on which communism feeds and 
grows. 

I loathe communism with all the strength and power within 
me. And it is because I loathe it that I am compelled to speak 
against these dangerous provisions of the so-called Smith bill. 

Another bill is pending which makes criminal the advocacy of 
the overthrow of the Government by force or violence, and the 
so-called Dempsey bill, aforesaid, makes deportable any alien who 
advocates the overthrow of our Government by force or violence. 
Assuredly, the Government of the United States has the right to 
protect itself against attempts to overthrow it by force or violence. 
That cannot be disputed. One would suppose that such protec- 
tion would be sufficiently assured by the punishment of action 
seeking to accomplished the prohibited ends. But that Congress 
has the power, if in its Judgment it deems it to be necessary, to 
punish words under such circumstances may also be admitted. 
Thus, direct incitement to unlawful action could be punished as 
could the action itself. If the law under discussion went no fur- 
ther than to punish such incitement, I would not be alarmed with 
it. But my concern arises from the fact that the law punishes 
the expressions of opinion wholly unrelated to any action which 
may result from the words used. In other words, a man may 
get up in Times Square, New York, and say all manner of direful 
things. His words vanish into thin air. Nothing results there- 
from. There is no direct action caused by such words. Neverthe- 
less, under the bill in question the man would be severely dealt 
with. Our experience with prosecutions under various laws here- 
tofore enacted with similar objectives in mind makes us realize 
that these laws are often applied to punish the expression of ideas 
that are disliked than to prevent the occurrence of unlawful acts. 

Furthermore, I believe these laws violate the first amendment to 
the United States Constitution, which guarantees freedom of speech 
and freedom of the press. The right of Congress to pass any leg- 
islation restrictive of speech and of the press first came before the 
Supreme Court after the World War. The provisions of the ill- 
fated Alien and Sedition Act of 1798 were never passed upon by 
the Supreme Court, although Jefferson believed these provisions to 
be unconstitutional. In considering the Espionage Act of 1917, 
Justice Holmes, in Schenck v. United States (249 U. C. 47, at p. 52), 
said as follows: 8 

“The question in every case is whether the words used are used 
in such circumstances and are of such a nature as to create a clear 
and present danger that they will bring about the substantive evils 
that Congress has a right to prevent. It is a question of proximity 
and degree. When a nation is at war, many things that might be 
said in time of peace are such a hindrance to its effort that their 
utterance will not be endured so long as men fight, and that no 
court could regard them as protected by any constitutional right.” 

The law which was then under consideration by the court was a 
wartime law, which expired by its own limitation with the declara- 
tion of peace. The law now before Congress is a peacetime law. 
There is all the more reason, therefore, to exercise restraint and 
caution. To paraphrase the words of Mr. Justice Holmes, a law 
such as the one now proposed cannot be upheld unless there is a 
basis for the belief that the advocacy of the unlawful doctrine 
creates “a clear and present danger” that the advocacy will bring 
about the overthrow of the Government by force, that being the 
substantive evil that Congress has a right to prevent. 

While it is true that in Gitlow v. New York (268 N. Y. 652) and 
Whitney v. California (274 U. S. 357), a majority of the Court 
upheld State laws similar to the bill now before the Congress, 
Justices Holmes and Brandeis disagreed with the reasoning of the 
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majority. In the latter of these cases Justice Brandeis thus 
eloquently stated his position: 

“Fear of serious injury cannot alone justify suppression of free 
speech and assembly. Men feared witches and burned women. It 
is the function of speech to free men from the bondage of irra- 
tional fears. To justify suppression of free speech there must be 
reasonable ground to fear that serious evil will result if free speech 
is practiced. There must be reasonable ground to believe that the 
evil to be prevented is a serious one. * * * 

“Those who won our independence by revolution were not cow- 
ards. They did not fear political change. They did not exalt 
order at the cost of liberty. To courageous, self-reliant men with 
confidence in the power of free and fearless reasoning applied 
through the processes of popular government, no danger flowing 
from speech can be deemed clear and present, unless the incidence 
of the evil apprehended is so imminent that it may befall before 
there is opportunity for full discussion, If there be time to ex- 
pose through discussion the falsehood and fallacies, to avert the 
evil by the processes of education, the remedy to be applied is 
more speech, not enforced silence. Only an emergency can justify 
repression. Such must be the rule if authority is to be reconciled 
with freedom.“ 

In the light of these decisions it seems clear that a statute 
banning words alone, however hateful, would be held unconstitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court. Surely it cannot be contended that 
there exists in this country today any clear and present danger 
justifying the passage of such legislation. 

Before leaving this subject, I call attention to some of the 
strange consequences which have flowed from similar State laws. 
In State v. Boloff (188 Oreg. 369), an illiterate sewer digger was 
sentenced to 10 years’ imprisonment for mere membership in the 
Communist Party. In Butash v, State (9 N. E. 2d 88), a solicitor 
for the Literary Digest was convicted because of the way in which 
he answered questions at the end of a speech which he was in- 
vited to give. (This conviction was ultimately removed.) In the 
de Jonge case, the defendant was sentenced to 7 years’ imprison- 
ment for having made a speech at a meeting called under the 
auspices of the Communist . There was no contention in the 
de Jonge case that he himself said anything improper or that 
anyone else at the meeting did so. 

I respectfully submit, therefore, that the enactmegt of this pro- 
posed law violates the fundamental constitutional ( con- 
tained in the first amendment of the Constitution. 

Remember, also, that the Constitution is applicable not only to 
the citizen but likewise to the alien. Recently I made mention of 
this fact in the House, and my words fell like a bombshell. Ap- 
parently many Members did not realize that the alien, too, is pro- 
tected by the Constitution. For this reason the Dempsey bill, 
which makes it a deportable offense to speak of or advocate, directly 
or indirectly, the overthrow of the Government by force or violence, 
would be violative of the Constitution. For, under the provisions 
of this bill, any alien who would get up on a platform and advocate 
even a constitutional amendment, say, for example, the equal- 
rights amendment, or the war-referendum amendment, and if in 
his speech he were to say, “We shall support these amendments by 
force, if necessary,” or words of similar import, he could be deported. 
Just what is meant by “force or violence“? There is no definition 
of these words in the bill. What is force to one man may be mild 
to another. One man’s meat is another man’s poison. Any am- 
bitious or bigoted prosecutor could make much serious trouble for 
innocent aliens or even for innocent citizens. 

The Hobbs concentration camp bill, which passed the House, 
and which I vigorously opposed, provides, amongst other things, 
for the detention of aliens of certain designated classes whose de- 
portation cannot be effected because of the refusal of the country 
of their nationality to permit their return to that country. This 
detention, which is to be not at “hard labor,” is nevertheless to 
continue for an indefinite period of time. It may be for a day; 
it may be for years. Most of the aliens involved would be persons 
who have previously been convicted for various offenses and who 
served the punishment imposed by the courts. In effect, there- 
fore, such aliens are being subjected to a further term of punish- 
ment or imprisonment without any fixed time limit, without indict- 
ment, and without trial. I submit that this cannot be done lawfully. 
Attempts to punish aliens without trial have frequently been con- 
demned by the United States Supreme Court. That Court has often 
recognized the impropriety of indefinitely detaining aliens, partic- 
ularly, since such detention is violative of the Bill of Rights, since 
it involves double jeopardy. 

The Judiciary Committee of the House deleted from the Smith 
bill the provision calling for the compulsory registration and finger- 
printing of aliens, but the Senate Immigration Committee has re- 
ported such a provision. Registration would be upon forms 
required by the Immigration and Naturalization Service showing 
(1) the date, manner, and place of arrival, (2) the activities in 
which the alien has been and intends to be engaging, (3) the 
length of time the alien expects to remain in the United States, 
(4) the alien’s criminal record, and (5) such other matters as the 
Commissioner of Immigration and Naturalization may determine. 
This would be repeated each year. Failure to comply with these 
requirements would be made the basis for deportation without per- 
mission to reenter. 

My objections to these sections are, first, that registration would 
not reveal those unlawfully present in this country; second, finger- 
printing is unnecessary to disclose the alien status of persons con- 
victed of crime and subject to deportation under existing laws; 
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third, although fingerprinting or registration may serve practically 
no beneficial purpose, should unscrupulous political officials come 
into office, they might utilize it as a convenient medium for the 
exploitation of gullible and helpless foreign born; fourth, the estab- 
lishment of a system of fingerprinting and registration is an ap- 
proach toward foreign systems inevitably associated with political 
oppression and racial persecution; fifth, pre itd eden 5 —— 
tration are a form of regimentation associated 

sion of crimes and would convey to aliens the 5 that 1 they 
are being stigmatized as unwelcome and undesirable residents; and 
sixth, the fingerprinting and annual registration of the three or 
four million aliens in this country would involve the public ex- 
penditure of millions of dollars in a Budget that is already unbal- 
anced. These sections would be of insignificant value in the en- 
forcement of our law and yet of tremendous danger to the perpetu- 
ation of American freedom. 

Furthermore, citizens too would be endangered by such measure. 
How many of my listeners can prove they are citizens? In many 
cases the records of birth have been destroyed. Courthouses have 
been burned down without salvaging of the birth records. Millions 
of babies are born where only midwives are in attendance. Oft- 
times they failed to register the baby’s birth. Every day persons 
seeking home relief or W. P. A. jobs ask me to help them prove 
they are citizems. There are no records of their birth extant. 
There are millions and millions of such citizens in the country. 
What is to prevent these innocent citizens from paca the 
victims of blackmailers and schemers—from being accused of being 
aliens and of failing to register? What proof would they have 
that they are not aliens? They may be threatened by these fiends 
and blackmailers to show proof, “or else.” 

Moreover, is not the decennial census a sufficient registration of 
aliens? Examine the so-called Population Schedule published by 
the United States Census Bureau. There you have a clear indi- 
cation of all facts concerning both citizens as well as aliens. 
It contains a complete description of the alien—his education, 
place of birth, residence, employment, wages, etc. What further 
registration should be required? 

Be it remembered that organized labor is opposed to registra- 
tion of aliens. Both the C. I. O. and the A. F. of L. have con- 
demned it. As was stated before our Judiciary Committee by the 
Honorable J L. Houghteling, Commissioner of tion 
and Naturalization, such a fingerprinting-registration law would 
represent a radical departure from traditional national policy 
which puts the normal police power of this Nation relative to the 
everyday conduct and way of life of the individual inhabitant 
in the hands of the States rather than in that of the National 
Government. Moreover, such a law would set up a special group 
among the population. Commissioner Houghteling also stated 
that there are approximately only 3,800,000 legally admitted im- 
migrants in the United States who have not completed their 
naturalization and become citizens. There is a steady decrease 
in the number of unnaturalized aliens in the United States. In 
1930 there were approximately 6,234,000 unnaturalized aliens in 
this country. Now there are some 3,800,000 legally admitted aliens 
in the United States. Applications for citizenship papers are 
being filed much faster than the Bureau can handle them. The 
Naturalization Service is presently 86,000 cases in arrears. 

Furthermore, in the last few years, emigration has exceeded 
immigration. In other words, more people have gone out of the 
country than have come in. This is not generally known or 
admitted by those who espouse the bills I speak against. 

Within a few years, there will be few unnaturalized aliens in 
this country. It is further estimated that on July 1, 1938, there 
were outstanding at least 700,000 valid unexpired declarations of 
intention, and this number has been considerably increased by 
declarations flled since the above date. Within a few years, there- 
fore, most of these will be citizens. 

Moreover, & large part of the 3,800,000 unnaturalized aliens now 
in the United States came in prior to the 1917 Immigration Act 
and are now elderly people who are held back from naturalization 
by fear of the educational tests. It is quite natural that old 
people who have been in this country many years without gain- 
ing a fluent written command of the English language should 
hesitate about undergoing such a test, much as they may desire 
the citizenship which their children and grandchildren have 
already attained by birth in this country. These people of good 
character and long-established residence are exactly the type who 
would be hardest to reach with information regarding a registra- 
tion requirement and would therefore be more subject than others 
to the penalties imposed on those who failed to comply with the 
new law. I do not believe that the information acquired by the 
Government through the registration of large numbers of these 
good people would be worth the money expended nor the mental 
distress imposed upon them by such a requirement. 

Of course, in times of depression like the one we are now under- 
going, those affected and harassed by unemployment, penury, and 
want are urged by bigots and unscrupulous “patrioteers” to look 
for a scapegoat. It is so easy to blame the alien, and especially so 
when the victims of the depression are given misinformation con- 
cerning the alien and are fed upon slogans, loose promises, name 
calling, all calculated to stir up hatred and fear. 

Certainly the alien problem, if any exists, cannot be solved by 
new alien and sedition laws. 

2 blem has always been settled by the eventual assimila- 
these aliens into our own American way of life. That is 
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how and why our Nation has thrived. The problem cannot be 
solved by the force and violence of alien and sedition laws. 

It is well to recall part of an address made by James Madison 
of the general assembly to the people of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia, dated January 23, 1799, concerning the alien bill: 

“But this bill contains other features, still more alarming and 
dangerous. It dispenses with the trial by jury; it violates the 
judicial system; it confounds legislative, executive, and judicial 
powers; it punishes without trial, and it bestows upon the President 
despotic powers over a numerous class of men. Are such measures 
consistent with our constitutional principles? And will an ac- 
cumulation of power so extensive in the hands of the Executive, 
over aliens, secure to natives the blessings of republican liberty?” 

The alien and sedition laws fairly bristled with hatred of Irish 
and French immigrants who were beginning to make themselves 
felt in American politics. Just as today, the new alien and sedition 
laws are aimed at certain classes and races coming from lands of 
persecution. Even the Federalist Hamilton was dumfounded at 
the temerity and brutality of these laws, strict enforcement of 
which would have sent Jefferson to the gallows and sealed the 
lips of many Members of Congress. It is well to repeat the words of 
Edward Livingston: “If we are ready to violate the Constitution,” 
he said, “will the people submit to our unauthorized acts? Sir, 
they ought not to submit; they would deserve the chains that 
these measures are forging for them. The country will swarm with 
informers, spies, delators, and all the odious reptile tribe that 
breed in the sunshine of despotic power. The hours of the most 
unsuspected confidence, the intimacies of friendship, or the recesses 
of domestic retirement afford no security.” 
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LIST OF ENDORSERS OF THE LEGISLATION 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, according to announce- 
ments heretofore made, the bill for the creation of a new 
national park in California, a national park to be known as 
the John Muir-Kings Canyon National Park, will soon be 
before this body for consideration. I do not believe that 
any proposal that has been under consideration by the Sev- 
enty-sixth Congress has received more widespread support 
than has been accorded to this particular measure, H. R. 
3794. From all over the Nation generous endorsements have 
been received from almost every class and kind. In order 
that the general character of these endorsements may be 
made manifest to the entire membership I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a list 
of the endorsing organizations the action of which has been 
brought to my attention. 

The list includes: 


John Muir Association, 2831 Garber, Berkeley, Calif.; Los Angeles 
County Board of Supervisors, Los Angeles, Calif.; Sierra Club, 
Mills Tower, San Francisco, Calif.; California State Grange, Sacra- 
mento, Calif.; Ventura County Board of Supervisors, Ventura, 
Calif.; Santa Barbara County Planning Commission, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif; Santa Barbara County Board of Supervisors, Santa 
Barbara, Calif.; Hanford City Chamber of Commerce, Hanford, 
Calif.: Los Angeles district, Federation of Women's Clubs, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; San Francisco County and City Federation of 
Women's Clubs; Western Women's Club, San Francisco, Calif.; 
Contra Costa County Federation of Women’s Clubs, Martinez, 
Calif.; Alameda County Federation of Women’s Clubs, Oakland, 
Calif.; Kings County Federation of Women's Clubs, Hanford, Calif.; 
American Planning and Civic Association, Washington, D. O.; 
Emergency Conservation Committee of New York, 734 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City, N. Y.; Contra Costa Hills Clubs, Oakland, 
Calif.; Berkeley ere Club, ‘Oakland, Calif.; Hollywood Women’s 
Club, Hollywood, Contra Costa County Real Estate Board, 
Martinez, Calif.; Berkely Young Democratic Club, Berkeley, Calif.; 
Berkeley Garden Club, Berkeley, Calif.; Sixth Co: ional Dis- 
trict Democratic Committee, Alameda, Calif.; Alameda County 
Democratic Council (cities of Oakland and Berkeley, Calif.); Mar- 
tinez Chamber of Commerce, Martinez, Calif.; Fellowship Forum 
(Oakland), Oakland, Calif.; Pasadena Audubon Society, Pasadena, 
Calif.; San Francisco Legal Secretaries’ Association, San Francisco, 
Calif.; International 1 ot Cleaning & Dyehouse Works, 
Local 7, San Francisco, Calif.; Motion Picture Democratic Commit- 
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tee (Melvyn Douglas, president, Hollywood, Calif.); The Mazamas 
(Portland, Oreg.); Kings County Farm Bureau, Hanford, Calif.; 
California Alpine Club, Pacific Building, San Francisco, Calif.; 
Kings County Board of Supervisors, Hanford, Calif.; Riverdale 
Chamber of Commerce, Riverdale, Calif.; Stockton Civic Center, 
Inc., Oakland, Calif.; Stockton Garden Club, Stockton, Calif.; 
Kingsburg Chamber of Commerce, Kingsburg, Calif. 

Hotel Men’s Association of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Hotel Greeters’ Association, Chapter No. 61, Fresno, Calif.; 
San Joaquin Hotel Council, Fresno, Calif.; Santa Barbara County 
Chamber of Commerce, Santa Barbara, Calif.; Selma Chamber of 
Commerce, Selma, Calif.; Los Angeles Hotel Greeters’, Chapter No. 
30, Los Angeles, Calif.; Kings County Central Democratic Com- 
mittee, Hanford, Calif; Lemoore Chamber of Commerce Le- 
moore, Calif.; Stratford Chamber of Commerce, Stratford, Calif.; 
Hanford City Trustees, Hanford, Calif.; Selma Farm Bureau, 
Selma, Calif.; Fresno County, Pomona Grange, Fresno, Calif.; 
Kerman Farm Bureau, Kerman, Calif.; Fig Gardens Farm Bureau, 
Fresno, Calif.; Selma Rotary Club, Selma, Calif.; Kingsburg Kiwanis 
Club, Kingsburg, Calif.; Avenal Chamber of Commerce, Avenal, 
Calif.; Kingsburg Farm Bureau, Kingsburg, Calif.; Lemoore 
American Legion Post, No. 100, Lemoore, Calif.; Orange Cove 
Chamber of Commerce, Orange Cove, Calif.; Woodlake Chamber 
of Commerce, Woodlake, Calif.; Riverdale Lions Club, Riverdale, 
Calif.; Oakland Business Men's Garden Club, Oakland, Calif.; 
Berkeley Council of Church Women, Berkeley, Calif.; Fruitvale 
Women's Club, Oakland, Calif.; Park Boulevard Women's Club, 
Oakland, Calif.; Rockridge Women's Club, Oakland, Calif.; Le- 
moore City Council, Lemoore, Calif.; Tuesday Afternoon Club, 
Glendale, Calif.; Six-and-Twenty Club, Martinez, Calif.; Demo- 
cratic Reporters, Eleventh Congressional District (Los Angeles 
County), 1683 Country Club Drive, Glendale, Calif.; Ebell Club, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Golden Gate Branch League of American 
Penwomen, Women's City Club, San Francisco, Calif.; Federation of 
Western Outdoor Clubs, 315 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 
Calif.; Federated Democratic Women’s Study Clubs of California, 
235 South Jackson Street, Glendale, Calif.; The Jolly Sixty, 1713 
Virginia Street, Berkeley, Calif.; Berkeley Branch, the Women's 
International League for Peace, and Freedom, 4347 Harbord 
Drive, Oakland, Calif.; Native Daughters of the Golden West, 
Parlor 124, 940 South Figueroa Street, Los Angeles, Calif.; Native 
Daughters of the Golden West, La Reina Parlor, No. 267, 1863 
South Arlington, Los Angeles, Calif.; Diggers Garden Club, 945 
Orlando Road, Pasadena, Calif.; Woodcrest Democratic Club, 10622 
South Normandie Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Monday Study Club, Berkeley, Calif.; legislative committee, Audu- 
don Society of Missouri, 1128 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Triangle Hiking Club, 220 Golden Gate, San Francisco, Calif.; conser- 
vation committee, Pasadena Garden Club, Pasadena, Calif.; Escholt- 
zia Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; California Club, 1750 Clay Street, San Francisco, Calif.; Contra 
Costa Board of Supervisors, Martinez, Calif.; Walnut Creek Chamber 
of Commerce, Walnut Creek, Calif.; Alameda District Federation of 
Women's Clubs, Women’s City Club of Oakland, Calif.; California 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Western Women’s Club, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; Camp and Trails Club of California, 1071 Brookwood 
Road, Oakland, Calif.; California Garden Club, board of directors, 
918 North Roxbury Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif.; San Francisco In- 
dustrial Union Council, San Francisco, Calif.; Fresno County Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Fresno, Calif.; Brentwood Lions Club, Brentwood, 
Calif.; Central Valley Project Association, California; Sausalito Irri- 
gation District Water Committee, California; Central Grange, No. 
626, of Fresno County, Calif.; Hill and Valley Club, Haward, Calif.; 


Women's Society of the First Congregationalist Church, Long Beach, 


Calif.; Orange Cove Irrigation District, Orange Cove, Calif.; Society 
of Natural History, San Diego, Calif.; General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Philadelphia, Pa.; Crag Rats Club, Hood River, Oreg.; Los 
Angeles Audubon Society, South Pasadena, Calif.; Abraham Lincoln 
High School, Los Angeies, Calif.; Berkeley Council of Social Agencies, 
Berkeley, Calif.; Highland Park Garden Club, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Retail Bakers Association of San Francisco, Calif.; petition (eight 
pages of signatures) from Winnifred Larrison, 2735 Montlake Boule- 
vard, Seattle, Wash.; Tulare County Pomona Grange; Oakvale Center 
Kings County Farm Bureau (route 2, box 417), Kingsburg, Calif.; 
Solano County Democratic Committee (Frank Douglas), Vacaville, 
Calif.; San Francisco Typographical Union, No. 21 (16 First Street), 
San Francisco, Calif.; Women’s Forum of Lafayette; Kern County 
Historical Society (F. F. Latta), Shafter, Calif. 

San Rafael Hills Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution; 
Tulare Grange, No. 198 (Earl C. Rogers, Tulare, Calif.); Women’s 
City Club of Long Beach; the University Women’s Club of Long 
Beach; Agassiz Nature Club of Long Beach, 3760 Walnut Avenue, 
Long Beach; Clovis Grange, No. 536, Clovis, Calif.; National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies, New York City; the Camp Fire Club 
cf America, New York City; Northwest Conservation League, 
Seattle, Wash.; Montana Mountaineers, Missoula, Mont.; the 
Women’s Athletic Club of Glendale, 567 Myrtle Street, Glendale, 
Calif.; Wanderers Club, Olympia, Wash.; the Vagabonds of the 
Katherine Branson School, Ross, Calif.; petitions submitted by 
C. J. Wolfe, Glendale, Calif.; Corcoran City Council, Corcoran, 
Calif.; Porterville 20-30 Club, No. 28 (W. G. Althouse, Porter- 
ville, Calif.); petitions from Mrs. H. Wayne Smith, 1412 North 
Fifty-second Street, Seattle, Wash.; the Garden Club of La Jolla 
(Katherine S. Sneve, La Jolla, Calif.); Corcoran Chamber of Com- 
merce, Corcoran, Calif.; Peoples Ditch Co. (George Aydelotte, Han- 
ford, Calif.); Pioneer Women and Daughters of Oakland (Amy 
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Rinehart, Oakland, Calif.); Roamer Hiking Club, member of 
Federation of Western Outdoor Clubs; the Garden Club of 
America (Mrs. Samuel Seabury, New York City); Piedmont Garden 
Club (Mrs. E. S. Miller, Piedmont, Calif.); Altadena Garden 
Club (Miss Jean Green, Altadena, Calif.); Ojai Valley Garden 
Club (Miss L. S. Henderson, Ojai, Calif.); Federated Garden Clubs 
of Missouri (L. P. Jensen, Gray Summit, Mo.); Atascadero Woman’s 
Club, Atascadero, Calif.; Pathfinder Hiking Club (Ed. Aho, Port- 
land, Oreg); Reedley Farm Bureau Center (C. W. Martin, Reedley, 
Calif.); Edwin Markham Branch of the London Poetry Society 
(Miss Alice M. Schulte, 943 Chabrant Way, San Jose, Calif.); the 
Democratic Women’s Forum of Glendale (Mrs. T. H. Burnett, 926 
Hill Croft Road); Eaton County Federation of Women’s Clubs 
(Mrs. W. A. Barker, 514 East Scott Street, Grand Lodge, Mich.); 
the Laguna Beach Garden Club (Dr. Harriet M. Bigham, 1451 
Crescent Bay Drive, Laguna Beach, Calif.). 

Petition from Mr. Mahlon L. Barber, 875 East Sixty-first Street, 
Long Beach, Calif.; John Steinbeck Committee, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
the Landmarks Council, Mrs. Mark Altman, Sir Francis Drake Hotel, 
San Francisco, Calif.; Encinitas Parent-Teacher Association, Mrs. 
R. Wilson, Encinitas, Calif.; Hotel Greeters of America, San Joaquin 
Valley Charter, No, 35, Fresno, Calif.; Klahhane Club, Port Angeles, 
Wash.; Mount St. Helens Club, Long View, Wash.; Washington 
Alpine Club, Inc., Seattle, Wash. 

Associated Sportsmen of California, District Council No. 7; the 
High School Fellowship Group, of New Orleans, La.; the Azalea 
Garden Club, of New Orleans, La.; the New Orleans Federation of 
Clubs, New Orleans, La.; Vanguard Branch 1016, Workmen’s Circle, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Ministerial Association of Fresno, Calif.; Men's 
Bible Class of the Lake Avenue Congregational Church, of Pasa- 
dena, Calif.; history and civics class of Thomas Jefferson High 
School, Los Angeles, Calif.; Y’s Men's Club of Corcoran, Calif.; San 
Bernardino County Federation of Women’s Clubs, California; the 
Outdoor Art League, San Jose, Calif.; the Woman's Club of Wil- 
mington, Calif.; Progress Club of Martinez, Calif.; Southern Dis- 
trict, California Federation of Women’s Clubs; New York Zoologi- 
cal Society; San Francisco Colony of New England Women, San 
Francisco, Calif.; Labor’s Non-Partisan League of Los Angeles 
County; Grand Army of the Republic, Circle 56, Richmond, Calif.; 
Twelve-Thirty Club, Richmond, Calif. 

Democratic Conference of Congressional Districts of California, 
Inc.; Altedena Chamber of Commerce; Bakersfield Central Labor 
Committee; California Federation of Women’s Clubs, Riverside 
County; California Federation of Women’s Clubs, San Joaquin 
Council; California Federation of Women's Clubs, State-wide or- 
ganization, May 1939; California Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs, southern district; Glendale Garden Club; 
Hemet Women’s Club; Los Angeles Junior Chamber of Commerce; 
Nature Club of Southern California; Oklahoma public schools; 
Olympians, Inc.; Petition by Nature Class of Mr. R. E. Carl- 
son of National Recreation Association; Riverside Women’s 
Club; St. Andrews Society of Oakland; Kitsap County Sports- 
men's Council, Bremerton, Wash.; petition from R. E. Brauer of 
Dinuba; Spokane Mountaineers, Spokane, Wash.; Tuesday Book 
Club; Waverly Club, Palo Alto, Calif.; Santa Barbara Women’s Club. 


Dedication of Shafer i Park at Boonsboro, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM D. BYRON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1939 


ADDRESSES BY HON. WILLIAM D. BYRON, OF MARYLAND, AND 
HON. JOHN HERSHBERGER, MAYOR OF BOONSBORO, MD. 


Mr. BYRON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the following speech made 
by me at the dedication of Shafer Memorial Park at Boons- 
boro, Md., also a speech made by the Honorable John Hersh- 
berger, the mayor of that city: 

ADDRESS BY HON. WILLIAM D. BYRON, OF MARYLAND 

Mr. Chairman, Mayor Hershberger, Mr. Dryden, distinguished 
guests, ladies and gentlemen, I greatly appreciate the opportunity 
of being in Boonsboro this evening at the dedication of Shafer 
Memorial Park, and when I say opportunity I mean exactly that— 
because as many of you know during the past several years I have 
been greatly interested in public works of this nature. I consider 
it an opportunity to have a hand, however small, in the building 
of necessary public works, 

I am not one to believe that progress of mankind can be meas- 
ured entirely in dollars and cents, but do believe that certain 
steps a community takes are progressive and certain ones are not. 
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Certainly no one can deny that parks, playgrounds, water sys- 
tems, sewerage systems, good streets, and projects of this nature 
are progressive. On the other hand, there are always those 
few who might fight against these things from one angle or 
another and who are always throwing a monkey wrench into the 
wheels of worth-while progressive movements, I do not mean to 
imply that anyone was guilty of this in Boonsboro, but I do 
want to congratulate the council and your distinguished and 
hard-working mayor, Mr. Hershberger, for having overcome some 
sentiment against this project and who pushed it forward and 
through to a successful conclusion. These things do not just 
happen—they have to be thought out by responsible people in 
your community, and I, tonight, want to pay a tribute to the 
energy and foresight of the one you have chosen as mayor of your 
community. 

There is, of course, a great deal of criticism against work relief 
and there has been a disposition on the part of Congress to cut 
down and economize. I um certainly not one who would vote to 
bankrupt the country, but on the other hand I find no substitute 
other than the W. P. A. for those people out of a job and who need 
work to take care of themselves and supply food for their families. 
I think, when you realize that the House of Representatives voted 
unanimously for the relief bill just passed, you can readily under- 
stand that no one person nor one party has a substitute for the 
present set-up. As a man, I subscribe to the policy that while 
the world certainly does not owe a man a living, it does owe him 
a chance to make a living and this right, I know, is recognized 
on always will be recognized by your Representatives in 

ongress. 

I. of course, realize that this park has been constructed with the 
use of both town and Federal funds, a large portion of which are 
of the latter. 

I notice in your program that the town of Boonsboro started as 
far back as 1774 in a grant to George and William Boone. The 
program does not say when the town was incorporated but it must 
have been a long time ago. During all these years you have been 
in measure paying your own way—improvements being paid for 
with town funds, with the exception of your Main Street which was 
taken over by the State. 

The activities of the Federal Government, so far as Boonsboro 
and its people are concerned, have been confined to the post office 
and intangible things such as protection of your citizens by its 
Army in time of war. You have been paying into the Federal 
Government year after year various taxes which go to make up the 
Budget to run the Government, and receiving nothing in return 
for the actual physical improvement of the town. . 

To my way of thinking it is only right and fair that when a 
portion of your people are out of work and cannot get jobs, it is 
only fair that the Federal Government step in and not only help 
these people get on their feet but do something worth while for 
these people and generations to come, such as the building of 
this memorial park. 

This park will be here a long time after you and I have passed 
away, and will be a source of pride and pleasure to future genera- 
tions. Even those who said it could not be done, I know in time 
will be glad it has been built. I say this because my first experi- 
ence at the polls in Washington County was carrying voters to 
vote on a referendum on the Hagerstown Municipal Park. As I 
recall, this referendum only carried by a very, very few votes, and 
the man who ran on the ticket in defense of the park was defeated. 
After 25 years I would like to find anyone who would suggest taking 
away this municipal park to the people of Hagerstown. I am sure 
no such person would dare suggest to the people that they be 
deprived of their park. 

I am sure the feeling of the people here is, and will be, the same 
about this very beautiful and useful plot of ground. 

It is my pleasure and privilege to dedicate Shafer Memorial Park 
in the name of the citizens of Boonsboro and the men who labored 
80 nna by head and hand to bring it to a successful and glorious 
conclusion. 


ADDRESS BY HON. JOHN HERSHBERGER 


Mr. Chairman, honored guests, fellow citizens of Boonsboro, and 
ladies and gentlemen, in the first place, I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank publicly the citizens of Boonsboro for their con- 
fidence in electing me their mayor. I assure it has been, and still 
is a pleasure to serve you, and that I stand ready to render whatever 
service is necessary for the betterment of Boonsboro. 

When I was first elected your mayor I did not have any idea that 
we would have a park today. During the homecoming week of last 
year I observed the inconvenience and burden on the good citizens 
living on Lakin Avenue because the celebration was held on that 
street. The thought then occurred to me that a public park would 
relieve this condition. After talking with a number of citizens, 
notably Mr. William F. Bast and others, the idea of obtaining a park 
location was seriously considered. Miss Mary Shafer was then ap- 
proached, and it was through her generosity and public-spirited- 
ness that we were able to acquire this park site, Miss Shafer do- 
nated 4 acres on condition that the town of Boonsboro purchase 
the other 4% acres. I wish to say now that the citizens of Boons- 
boro are immeasurably indebted to Miss Shafter for this much-de- 
sired civic improvement, and as mayor of Boonsboro I sincerely 
thank Miss Shafer for her gracious act. 

I also wish to publicly thank Mr. William Hetzer, of Williams- 
port, for his kindness and service in laying out and landscaping 
this park without any compensation therefor. 
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The citizens of Boonsboro are greatly indebted to Congressman 
Byron for his constant help and his efforts in obtaining Federal 
assistance for the completion of the park, At all times he was 
ready to give assistance and it was largely through his advice and 
guidance that we now have this project nearly completed. Per- 
sonally, and as mayor of Boonsboro, I want to express my sincere 
thanks and the thanks of the citizens of this town, Congressman 
Byron, for your advice, your efforts, and your constant interest 
in this civic improvement. 

I want to thank the members of your town council for their 
wholehearted cooperation in this matter. Also, I wish to thank 
each and every citizen of this town for their splendid cooperation 
and assistance toward the completion of this park. 

It gives me pleasure to tell you that this park will be completed 
without adding 1 cent to the tax rate of this town. The proceeds 
realized from the annual homecoming event for 2 years will more 
than pay for the entire cost of this project. 

I want to thank W. P. A. officials and also all the men who 
worked on this park project. 

Finally, I wish to say this is your park, for you and your children 
to use and enjoy, and I trust it will have your constant interest 
and care. My wish to each and every one of you is that your 
enjoyment of it will increase with the years to come. 


America Is a Christian Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT J. ENGEL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. PERE Åre oopa OF MICHIGAN, JULY 


Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the following address de- 
livered by me at the George Washington Memorial Chapel 
at Valley Forge on Michigan State Sunday, July 16, 1939, 
entitled “America Is a Christian Nation”: 


Reverend Houghton añd friends, it is indeed an honor to speak 
at the George Washington Memorial Chapel as the representative 
ra Rus Luren Dickinson, of Michigan, on this day dedicated to my 


Valley Forge has been to me, as tt has been and is to every 
American, a legend which has made an indelible impress upon 
my mind. The story of General Washington and his brave little 
army spending the winter at Valley Forge without food, clothing, 
and shelter has been read by and has inspired America, young 
and old, for a century and a half. 

Somehow, there is something sacred about the ground upon 
which Washington walked, and upon which those patriots left 
their bloody footprints in the snow. As I walked along the path- 
ways of Valley Forge, I could not but think of the voice that 
came to Moses from the b bush: “Put off thy shoes from 
off thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest is holy ground.” 
I thought of Washington kneeling in the snow in the solitude of 
the forest here, praying to Almighty God for help and strength 
and courage in this, the darkest hour of the Revolution. And 
when I think of the weak thread upon which the life of this 
Nation then hung—the Nation since become the greatest in the 
world—I feel like repeating the words of Franklin in the Consti- 
tutional Convention: “The longer I live, the more I know and 
the more I believe that God governs in the affairs of men, and 
if a w cannot fall without His notice, how can an empire 
rise without His assistamce. ‘Except the Lord build the house, 
they labor in vain who build it.“ Who shall say that the prayers 
of Washington at Valley Forge remained unanswered? 

However, services such as are being held here today, places such 
as Valley Forge, and a thousand other historic spots where history 
was made mean little or nothing unless they strengthen our belief 
in constitutional government and make us more willing to defend 
it with our lives, if need be, both at home and abroad. If recalling 
the sacrifices of Washington and his men at Valley Forge and other 
similar instances of suffering and dying for our country does not 
make us more appreciative of the liberty and freedom which they 
won and which we now enjoy, then indeed the beginning of the 
end of those liberties and of that freedom has come. This genera- 
tion does not own that liberty and that freedom which these men 
won for us. We have no right to sell or dispose of it as though 
it were a chattel or something we owned. That liberty and free- 
dom was won, defended, and preserved by the blood of patriots. 
It was bequeathed to us in trust, to be enjoyed, defended with our 
lives, if need be, and passed on to the next generation. Historians 
of the future will point to with shame and future generations will 
brand as traitors that generation which dares to betray that trust, 
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or which, like Esau, sells this precious heritage for a mess of pottage 
to fill its stomach at the expense of future generations. 

This Nation was founded and preserved by God-fearing, Christian 
men and women, and is, above all, a Christian nation. Although 
we in America recognize all creeds and religions; although Jew and 
gentile, Catholic and Protestant, and all other religions stand upon 
an equal basis before the law, America is, nevertheless, a Christian 
country. James Bryce, in his American Commonwealth, writes: 
“Christianity is in fact understood to be, though not the legally 
established religion, yet the national religion. Religion and con- 
science have been constantly active forces in the American Com- 
monwealth by which moral and political evils have been held at 
bay and in the long run generally overcome.” 

William Tyler Page, for years the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and author of the American's Creed, is authority for 
the statement that 31 out of the 32 Presidents of the United 
States were identified with some church. “Some writers,” Mr. 
Page says, “state that while Thomas Jefferson was a believer in 
God, he did not attach himself to any church. Yet there is very 
strong evidence that Jefferson was a communicant of the Episco- 
pal Church.“ The Declaration of Independence, written by Jeffer- 
son, depends by its terms on “a firm reliance on the protection of 
Divine Providence.” 

The opening of the daly sessions of the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives with prayer; daily prayers at the opening 
of the legislative bodies of each of the 48 States; Army and Navy 
chaplains with each Army and Navy unit; oaths of office adminis- 
tered to every officeholder in every State and Nation; oaths admin- 
istered in every court of justice to witnesses and jurors; mottoes 
upon our coins and seals; and a thousand everyday incidents 
stamp this Nation as a Christian nation, not only believing in but 
relying upon God in His infinite wisdom, mercy, and goodness to 
guide, lead, and protect us as a nation. The seal of the United 
States bears the motto, “Resistance to Tyrants Is Obedience to 


Mr. Page cites an instance some 40 years ago when the United 
States mint issued a new coin, omitting the words “In God We 
Trust.” <A storm of protest went over the entire Nation which 
was so strong that Congress ly and almost unanimously 

& law directing the restoration of the words on all our 
coins in the future. 

Who has forgotten the picture in our early school histories 
showing the Puritans and early settlers attending church service 
and stacking their arms in the entrance of the church? Many a 
Christian settler was shot down by savage Indians while on his 
way to worship—a martyr to his faith in God. 

The Puritan, the Huguenot, the Quaker, the Covenanter, and 
the Moravian came here seeking religious freedom. Jamestown 
was founded by men and women who professed their belief in 
God and erected a church, where they assembled for daily prayers. 
The tower of this church has stood 300 years and is being used 
by worshipers today. The Pilgrim Fathers, before landing on 
Plymouth Rock, entered into a compact which began, “In the 
name of God.” We all remember the picture in our early school 
history showing the president of Harvard College praying among 
the troops on the commons of Boston the night before the Battle 
of Bunker Hill. 

Washington himself was first and above all a Christian. We 
know from his diary that he attended church services regularly. 
Kneeling in the snow at Valley Forge and praying to the Almighty 
God for strength and courage was to him but his daily prayer. 
Mr. Page, one of the outstanding authorities on American his- 
tory, himself a descendant of President Tyler, states that Wash- 
ington relied so implicitly upon prayer that he regarded daily 
supplication and thanksgi as ni to his own and the 
well-being of America. This led him to write a series of beautiful 
prayers, not in his old age but when he was quite a young man, 
which he called The Daily Sacrifice. And when he so miracu- 
lously escaped during the slaughter of the troops of Braddock, in 
writing to his brother, Augustine, he said, “By the all-powerful 
dispensation of Providence, I have been protected beyond all 
human probability or expectation, for I had four bullets through 
my coat, two horses shot under me, yet escaped unhurt, though 
death was leveling my companions on every side around me.” 

For 150 years this Nation has endured under the Constitution 
as a free, Christian, liberty-loving Nation. and has been preserved 
by great sacrifice. I am firmly convinced, however, that we have 
within this Nation today the germ of destruction which may 
develop into the greatest danger from within that we have faced 
since the days of the Civil War, more than three-quarters of a 
century ago. I have no fears of dangers from without. I do 
fear the insidious propaganda of the Communists, the Socialists, 
and of those traitors who consistently and persistently bore from 
within. The fact that men bled and died to establish these 
principles means nothing to them. This threat to our Nation is 
not an idle jest. Seventy-five Communist members of the French 


Parliament constituted the balance of power that nearly brought. 


about the ruin of France. The testimony before various Con- 
gressional Committees on Un-American Activities has disclosed 
some startling facts, particularly as to the growth of communism 
during the past few years. I want to discuss briefly today just 
what communism means and what it stands for. 

We do have men and women in America today who ridicule 
religion; who, under the guise of being Americans, would destroy 
the Nation; who would destroy every right, every privilege guar- 
anteed us by the Constitution, and would replace our American 
Constitutional Government with the communistic government 
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of Soviet Russia, and would replace the Stars and Stripes with 
the Red flag of communistic revolution. 

The Dies report defines communism as “an organized move- 
ment which works for the overthrow by force or violence of the 
Government of countries which are not yet under the control of 
the Communists.” “Communism,” it says, “is a world-wide politi- 
cal organization advocating first, the abolition of all forms of 
religion; the destruction of private property, and the abolition of 
inheritances; third, absolute social and racial equality; fourth, 
revolution under the leadership of the Communist International; 
fifth, engaging in activities in foreign countries in order to cause 
strikes, riots, sabotage, bloodshed, and civil war; sixth, destruction 
of all forms of representative or democratic government, including 
civil liberties such as freedom of speech, of the press, and of 
assemblage, and that communism is diametrically opposed to 
Americanism.” 

The report says, "This committee had indisputable evidence to 
prove the admission of Communists that the Communist Party of 
the United States of America is a section of the Communist 
International at Moscow, and that the International does issue 
special decrees to the sections in this country, and that the 
sections here have carried out those decrees.” 

That committee, in its report on un-American activities, reports 
that William Weinstone, district organizer of the Communist Party 
in Michigan, carefully avoided any reference to the illegal activity 
of Communists in connection with the automobile strike, but in 
his report Weinstone said: “The Communists worked ardently and 
earnestly in helping to build up the union and tried in every way 
possible to prepare the strike. * * There is no doubt that 
where the Communists were active and took the outstanding part 
* > + there the strike was strongest. * * * The existence 
of groups of Communists within the shops was undoubtedly of 
great help. * * In conclusion, the strike of the automobile 
workers reveals the new forces that are at work within the country 
* * * which is giving rise to the growth of a real people's 
movement—a movement which will impress also the most aggres- 
sive, revolutionary-minded section of the working class, the Com- 
munists and the Communist 2 

Mr. Frey, vice president of the American Federation of Labor, 
testified before the Dies committee and quoted Stalin as saying: 
“Communism will bring about the natural death of religion. Re- 
ligion is the opium of the people. Christianity and socialism have 
nothing in common. We carry on and will continue to carry on 
our propaganda against religious prejudices. The Communist Party 
cannot be neutral toward religion and does conduct antireligious 
propaganda against all and every religious prejudice. * * + 
Have we suppressed the reacti el Yes; we have. The 
unfortunate thing is that it has not been completely liquidated.” 

Mr. Frey further testified: “Bukharin, leader of the Communist 
International and editor of Pravda, in his book, The A. B. C. of 
Communism, says in part: ‘All religions are one and the same 
poison, intoxicating and deadening the mind, the will, the con- 
science. A fight to the death must be declared upon religion. 
Our task is not to reform, but to destroy all kinds of religion, all 
kinds of morality.“ 

The Communist Party of America had to and did agree to the 
21 conditions of admission into the Communist International. A 
part of these conditions read as follows: “Every party wishing to 
belong to the Communist International is obligated to offer un- 
qualified support to every Soviet republic in its struggle against 
the counter-revolutionary forces.” 

Mr. Steele of the National Republic, and chairman of the 
American Coalition, introduced copies of the membership card 
which read in part as follows: “The undersigned declares his ad- 
herence to the program and statutes of the Communist Inter- 
national and the Communist Party of the United States of America, 
and to submit to the discipline of the party and to engage 
actively in its work.” 

He quotes the Communist International as follows: “The deci- 
sions of the executive committee of the Communist International 
are binding for all parties belonging to the Comintern (Inter- 
national) and must be promptly carried out.” 

From the Communist Party Manual on Organization, Mr. Steele 
quotes as follows: “The revolutionary overthrow of the capitalist 
system is the historic mission of the working class.” 

At the W. P. A. hearings before the deficiency subcommittee of 
the Appropriations Committee recently, Mr. Charles H. White, a 
Negro from New York, testified that he had been a member of the 
Communist Party for 6 years; that they sent him to Russia at a 
cost of $5,000 to the Communist Party; that he was sent abroad 
by the Communist Party of the United States, District No. 6, of 
which Herbert Benjamin, now secretary of the Workers Alliance, 
was the party secretary. He studied at the College of Professional 
Communists in Soviet Russia. He said that the course covered a 
number of topics, some of them dealing with labor problems which 
included such things as Marxism, and Leninism, a his- 
tory of the Communist Party, of the Soviet Union, a history of 
the American labor movement, and a book by Foster on Soviet 
America. He was taught to ride a horse while in Russia and was 
taught military strategy and tactics. He said he was with 100 
other Americans who were there for the same p and they 
were instructed in sharpshooting classes, and taught the handling 
and manipulation of rapid-fire machine guns, how to construct 
the various barricades in street fighting, defending public squares, 
taking public buildings, and how to destroy the military tank. 
They were also taught secret coding. They were taught all this 
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that they might help to overthrow by force and violence the form 
of government representing that liberty and freedom which Wash- 
ington and those men at Valley Forge helped to win for us. 

Mr. White said, “It was our instruction to pay especial attention 
to the armed forces of the United States and use those as a chief 
arena of activity for recruiting members into the Communist 
Party.” They were instructed “to get in touch with them through 
our young girls, especially in the field work, because the women 
had a chance to approach them on a social basis.” 

He testified that he met Benjamin, the present secretary- 
treasurer of the Workers Alliance, in Russia, and that Benjamin 
was in conference with the American committee sector of the 
Communist International in preparation for the hunger march 
which followed in 1931 and 1932; that he was the leader of the 
national hunger march we had in Washington. Mr. White was 
made district secretary of the Young Communists of the State of 
New Jersey and assigned to run on the Communist ticket in the 
city of Newark for city commissioner. Later, he went to New York 
where he was assigned to work in Harlem, and ran on the Com- 
munist ticket for the State senate from the nineteenth senatorial 
district. 

He further testified that the Workers Alliance was originally 
organized by the Socialists who got together with the Communists, 
and in 1937, the Workers Alliance came under the domination 
of the Communist Party altogether. He then listed a great many 
Communists who were members of the national executive com- 
mittee of the Workers Alliance, or similar State organizations in 
different States. 

He quoted a New York Amsterdam News item which stated that 
James W. Ford, a Negro Communist candidate for the vice presi- 
dency during the past two elections, had been honored with a 
dinner. He identified on a picture Earl Browder, Mrs. Earl 
Browder, and Mr. James W. Ford, who was at that time the admin- 
istrator of one of the district offices of the home-relief bureau in 
Harlem, and a number of other officials of the Workers’ Alliance. 
He testified that 90 percent of the members of the Workers’ 
Alliance in the United States were members of the Communist 
Party, or what he called “fellow travelers.” 

Yet this same Benjamin, an avowed Communist according to 
the testimony before our committee, who spent time in Russia 
teaching people how to overthrow our Government, is the secre- 
tary of the Workers’ Alliance—an organization under the thumb 
of communistic leadership. This same Benjamin who would de- 
stroy our country, who would place the “red” flag of Soviet Russia 
over the Stars and Stripes, sat in the family gallery of the House 
of Representatives, undoubtedly at the invitation of a Member of 
Congress, while the deficiency bill was being considered, and 
claimed to have, and undoubtedly did have, influence with Mem- 
bers of Congress in the way they cast their vote on the bill. 

Mr. William Z. Foster, twice candidate of the Communist Party 
for President of the United States, testified before the Fish com- 
mittee that a member of the Communist Party in Russia would 
be put out of the party if he were married in a church, and that 
the same thing would happen to them in this country that hap- 
pens to them in Russia. He testified that they believed in world 
revolution and that they were opposed to our republican form of 
government; that the Communist International is the world party 
of the Communist movement and the Communist Party of the 
United States is connected with it and that it is the American 
section. Let me quote from the testimony: 

“The CHAIRMAN. Now, if I understand you, the workers in this 
country look upon the Soviet Union as their country; is that right? 

“Mr. Foster. The more advanced workers do. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Look upon the Soviet Union as their country? 

“Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

“The CHAIRMAN. They look upon the Soviet flag as their flag? 

“Mr. Foster. The workers of this country and the workers of 
every country have only one flag and that is the ‘red’ flag. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Well, they do not claim any allegiance, then, to 
the American flag in this country? 

“Mr. Foster. That is, you mean the support of capitalism in 
America—no. 

“The CHAIRMAN. I mean if they had to choose between the ‘red’ 
flag and the American flag, I take it from you that you would 
choose the ‘red’ flag, is that correct? 

“Mr. Foster. I stated very clearly the ‘red’ flag is the flag of the 
revolutionary class, and we are part of the revolutionary class.” 

These men and women, claiming every right and privilege and 
enjoying all the liberty and freedom won by Washington and the 
patriots of Valley Forge, have only one purpose in life, and that 
is to destroy that liberty and freedom which they, and we, enjoy. 

They claim the right of free speech in order that they may de- 
stroy the right of free speech. 

They claim the right of free assembly in order that they may 
destroy the right of free assembly. 

They claim the right of freedom of worship or not to worship 
that they may destroy the right to worship God according to the 
dictates of your own conscience. 

They claim the right of trial by jury in order that they may 
destroy the right of trial by jury. 

They claim every right guaranteed by the Constitution in order 
that they may destroy the Constitution. They would destroy the 
churches and make this a Godless and Christless country, for there 
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is no right of free speech, no right of free assembly, no right to 
worship God according to the dictates of your conscience in com- 
munistic Russia, and there will not be in America should America 
become communistic. 

In my home hangs a picture, a reprint of what I consider the 
greatest painting of the World War. This painting represents the 
interior of a French cathedral a thousand years old, with its altars, 
stained-glass windows, its chapels, and its rows of quaint chairs 
where worshippers kneel and pray. Before the altar kneels a 
French mother in silent prayer. By her side, in the uniform of a 
French soldier, stands her last son about to go to the front. Si- 
lently she prays that the Almighty God might give her strength to 
bear her burden and to comfort her in her sorrow and in the 
sacrifice she is about to make. The title of the picture was taken 
from the Lord’s Prayer: “Thy will be done.” 

I spent nearly 2 years in France and Germany during the 
World War. I visited nearly every great cathedral in France and 
attended services in many of them. I heard the plaintive voice of 
a child echo through the cathedral at midnight mass on Christ- 
mas singing Adeste Fidelis—Come All Ye Faithful. I heard the 
great organ peal and thunder on Easter morning as the choir sang 
Glory, Glory, Alleluia! The Lord is Risen. 

I visited those cathedrals at all hours of the day and night, 
and always—yes, always—I found there men and women kneeling 
and praying; praying to God for help to bear their burdens and 
to comfort them in their sorrows; praying to Him for courage to 
carry on. Kneeling and praying, thousands of them daily during 
the Great War—old men, gray and feeble, mothers, wives, sweet- 
hearts, and sisters praying to God for comfort and guidance and 
help even into the silent hours of the night and morning. 

The France of the revolution which had permitted a ballet 
girl to dance upon the altar of the Notre Dame Cathedral was, in 
the hour of her darkest despair and danger, in the hour of her 
greatest sorrow, turning back to God. No one called France an 
atheistic nation during those dark days. No one spoke irreverently 
there of the Supreme Being. France, a Christian nation for thou- 
sands of years, was turning back to Christianity. 

And so all over communistic Russia we find these old cathedrals 
and churches, a thousand years old. For a thousand years Russia 
was a Christian nation, and for centuries Christians in Russia 
put their hearts and souls into the building and rebuilding of 
churches and cathedrals with an art that seems God-inspired, 
and dedicated them to the service of God. 

For a thousand years men and women came to the altar of 
the cathedral and pledged their troth and were united in holy 
ieee But there is no holy marriage in communistic Russia 

ay. 

For a thousand years fathers and mothers brought their chil- 
dren to the altar, dedicated their lives to God, and baptized them 
in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. But 
there is no baptism in communistic Russia today. 

For a thousand years Christians brought the bodies of their 
beloved dead to the cathedral and from the altar consigned the 
body to the earth from whence it came, and the spirit to God 
who gave it. You can consign the body to the earth whence it 
came, but no one dares to return the spirit to God who gave it, in 
communistic Russia today. 

For a thousand years Christian men and women came to the 
cathedral and prayed. There they found strength and hope and 
comfort. Thousands, yes, millions, of them prayed to God, and 
God heard their prayers. But today you cannot kneel in the 
privacy of your own bedchamber in communistic Russia and ask 
the Almighty God to forgive your sins for fear of prosecution, 
persecution, exile to Siberia, or perhaps mysteriously disappearing. 

For a thousand years the walls of those ancient cathedrais have 
echoed and reechoed in song, story, music, and prayer the joys, 
the happiness, and the sorrows of a great Christian people, but 
today they stand empty—silent witnesses of a great past, mutely 
testifying to the suffering and persecution of a once great people; 
mutely testifying to the greatest attempt to destroy Christianity 
since the days of Nero. 

There is no marriage, no baptism, no prayer, no God, no Christ, 
no religion, no hope in communistic Russia today. And what they 
have in Russia today they would impose upon America tomorrow. 
They would turn Christian America of today into a communistic, 
Godless, Christless country tomorrow. That is the viper which is 
gnawing at the heart of America. 

I am very proud to represent the Governor of Michigan here 
today, and to bring you his greetings. I would rather represent 
him here today than any other man in America, because he above 
all others represents those Christian ideals upon which this Nation 
was founded, because he dares publicly to profess and practice that 
Christian faith professed by Washington and the founders of our 
Nation, because, like Washington at Valley Forge, he has the courage 
to get down on his knees and pray to Almighty God for help, wis- 
dom, and guidance in the solution of the great problems which 
confront him and his State. 

The governorship of Michigan has become one of the most diffi- 
cult tasks in the Nation. Governor Dickinson's predecessor, a young 
man 53 years of age, died, it is said, a martyr to the work imposed 
upon him. When the present Governor took the oath of office he 
was nearly 81 years old. Everyone wondered how long he could 
stand up under the terrific burden. 
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When a newspaperman called me at Washington and asked me 
how long I thought the Governor of Michigan would be able to 
act, I replied that Governor Dickinson, in my judgment, would 
complete the term of office. My newspaperman friend asked, “How 
can a man nearly 81 years old carry a burden under which a younger 
man fell?” I answered, “Governor Dickinson’s unlimited faith in 
God will carry him through.” 

He lives on a little farm a few miles from Lansing, in the little 
community where he was born. All his life he has believed in 
the power of prayer and religion. When he became Governor, 
the newspapermen found him in the little country Methodist 
church (surrounded by great pine trees planted nearly a cen- 
tury ago by his father), teaching the same Sunday-school class 
which he had taught for 50 years. They published pictures of 
him on his knees, praying. When he left the capitol each day 
at a certain time, they followed him home and found him sit- 
ting by the bedside of his sick wife, calmly and serenely reading 
the Bible. 


When he attended baptismal services of a church in the State, 


he gave the new convert the hand of fellowship. These things 
were not new to him as Governor. He was simply living the life 
and doing the things he had done for 50 years. When I was in 
his office shortly after he took his oath of office and asked him 
how he felt, he turned to me with a smile and said, “You know, 
Congressman, every church in Michigan is praying for me,” and 
he showed me a letter written by a minister of a little church in 
the wilds of northern Michigan, pointing to the words, “Brother, 
we are all praying for you.” ‘The churches of Michigan, big and 
small, will never know what those prayers have meant and mean 
to Governor Dickinson. Luren Dickinson today is in better health 
and is stronger than he was the day he took office. His unlimited 
faith in God will carry him through. 

There are those in Michigan and in the Nation, including Com- 
munists, who would and do ridicule the Governor and look upon 
him with scorn. There are those who laughed and scoffed when he 
attended a revival meeting. Newspapers and magazines referred 
to him slurringly and slightingly with sarcasm. 

They can ridicule and laugh and scoff at the Governor of 
Michigan, but those pictures of the Governor teaching that little 
Sunday School class have been an inspiration to thousands of 
Sunday School teachers not only in Michigan but all over the 
Nation. They can laugh and scoff when they hear that the Gov- 
ernor attended a revival meeting and held out a hand of fellow- 
ship to a downtrodden soul which found comfort and courage in 
a new faith in God; they can look with scorn at the Governor who 
has the courage to kneel publicly in prayer, but thousands of men 
and women in Michigan and all over the Nation have found in 
the action of the God-fearing Governor a new courage to profess 
publicly a faith in God professed by Wi , Lin- 
coln, McKinley, and the founders of our Nation; a faith in God 
which somehow today requires courage to express. Governor 
Dickinson represents the old-time religion professed by the found- 
ers of our Nation, He represents that faith in God upon which our 
Nation was founded, He appeals and prays for help and guidance 
to that God to whom Christian men and women in all ages 
have prayed. 

As they heaped ridicule on the beloved Governor of Michigan 
because he had the courage to kneel down in public prayer and 
ask God for strength and guidance, so would they have ridiculed 
Washington as he knelt in the snow in the silent solitude of the 
forest at Valley Forge and asked his God for strength and guid- 
ance and courage to carry on. 

If some of these scoffers had the power they would exile the 
Governor of Michigan because he prayed for strength and guid- 
ance, and they would have exiled George Washington for having 
professed his faith in God and for having called upon his God 
for strength and guidance. 

Let me remind the Communist, the Socialist, and the non- 
believer that this Nation was founded and the Constitution was 
written by men and women and their descendants who were 
exiled from foreign countries, seeking the right to worship God. 
The right of freedom of speech, freedom to worship God, trial by 
jury, and every other right contained in the Constitution was 
written with a pen dipped in the blood of martyrs who fought and 
died for those rights for hundreds of years. 

Let me remind them that this is a Christian Nation. We still 
worship God. We still pray to Him to help and comfort, We still 
have holy marriage. We still have holy baptism. We still return 
the spirit of our beloved dead to God who gave it. 

All the plots and plans and intrigues of Stalin, Lenin, Browder, 
Benjamin, and all the forces of communism, socialism, and bolshe- 
vism cannot make this a Godless, Christless, atheistic, communistic 
country subservient to Stalin and Russia. God will never permit 
Russia to replace the stars and stripes with the red flag of revolu- 
tion and communism. 

I want to conclude with the last stanza of America, It is not 
only the song but the prayer of America: 


“Our father’s God to Thee, author of liberty, 
To Thee we sing. 
Long may our land be bright, with freedom’s holy light, 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God, our King.” 


Wagner Child-Refugee Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 14, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON TIMES-HERALD OF 
JULY 13, 1939 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Times-Herald of Thursday, July 13, 
1939: 

[From the Washington Times-Herald of July 13, 1939] 


Meanwhile, there is a foreign-affairs matter before Congress which 
is not frivolous, not foolish. We refer to Senator WacNeER’s proposal 
to save a number of German children from the effects of the Hitler- 
Mussolini-Stalin brand of tyranny. 


VOICE LETTER FROM REFUGEE 


Some of these effects are graphically described in the letter lead- 
ing today’s Voice of the People, “A Refugee Testifies.” We wish 
every opponent of the Wagner child-refugee bill could be induced 
to spend 5 minutes reading and carefully thinking over this letter. 
It is one of those rather rare letters that help you to put yourself 
in somebody else’s place—in some very piteous little bodies’ places 
in this case. 

We don’t think we need to add any lovely, pathetic writing of 
our own to the heart-rending testimony of this Voice con- 
tributor who has seen the mills of Hitler grind the souls of little 
children. The letter speaks for itself. 

Senator WAGNER’s bill provides that, exclusive of immigration 
quotas, 10,000 German children be admitted to this country each 
year for the next 2 years. About half of them would be Jewish; 
the rest would be children of assorted gentiles on Hitler's black 
books. They would be 14 or younger; and their support to ma- 
turity would have to be guaranteed in advance of their admission 
to the United States by responsible persons or groups here. 

In ordinary human charity, and for the sake of our own souls, 
Congress ought to pass this bill before it adjourns, even though it 
may let every other piece of major legislation on its program go 
over to its next session. 


Bill of Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1939 


ADDRESS BY THE GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address by 
Governor Lehman, of New York: 


One hundred and fifty years ago the men who had fought for 
freedom and independence drew up a Constitution which guaran~ 
teed to all freedom of conscience, freedom of speech, freedom of 
the press, and freedom of assembly. Fortified by that Constitution 
—— founded a Government fitted to protect the liberty of all its 
c ns. 

So long as that Constitution is preserved intact, the liberty 
which the founders of the Republic achieved at great sacrifice will 
remain the heritage not of their descendants alone but of all the 
cititzens of the country—new and old, native-born and immigrant. 

America has been endowed with great natural riches, Its citi- 
gens have labored industriously to develop its resources. Men and 
women have come here from all parts of the world to carve out 
for themselves and for their children a place where they could live 
in contentment, in safety, and in happiness. 

They have seen years of plenty and years of want. Some fear- 
lessly pioneered to open up a new empire of the West. Some stayed 
in the marts of commerce and trade. Some built our cities, our 
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railroads, and our highways. 
some tilled the fields. 


CONCERN FOR THE INDIVIDUAL 


Some worked with their brains; some with their hands. Some 
had easy lives; some found life hard; but together they Worked in 
good times and bad, to build the America we know—a Nation rich 
and powerful, but more than that, a Nation which in a changing 
world is holding fast to the ideals of liberty and democracy 
embodied in our Constitution. 

In this country the well-being of the individual is the concern 
of all. In the Declaration of Independence the Continental Con- 
gress asserted that governments are instituted to secure the inalien- 
able rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness with which 
men are endowed by their Creator. 

In other parts of the world men are flouting these ideals; yet 
freedom, ruthlessly destroyed there, still lives here. The heritage 
we have received from the founding fathers is intact because every 
generation of citizens during the 150 years of America’s life 
has guarded jealously that heritage. My generation—the older 
citizens of this country—must soon relinquish to you, the 
younger citizens, the duty to guard our heritage against attack, 
open or secret, from within and from without. 

BELIEVED INTOLERANCE WOULD END 


In the eighteenth century the philosophic concepts of civil and 
religious liberty were discussed and formulated. In the nine- 
teenth century they were accepted by all western civilization. 
The growth of democracy and the spread of liberal doctrines seemed 
to doom all civil and religious disabilities. 

The traditional policy of the United States bade fair to become 
the policy of every enlightened country. Prejudice was decreas- 
ing and men who loved their own religion were ready to extend 

the hand of fellowship to sincere followers of other faiths. Some 

of us felt confident that the twentieth century would mark the 
end of intolerance and oppression everywhere and we hoped would 
mark the end of wars. : 

We have had a rude awakening. In the wake of the World War 
has come a maelstrom of newborn ill will and intolerance. In large 
parts of the world dictatorship, supplanting democracy, mocks the 
principles which the founders of this Republic regarded as self- 
evident; they deny the individual's right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. Hundreds of thousands of men and women 
are being ruthlessly persecuted merely because of their religious 
and political beliefs. 


FEAR GAINS SWAY OVER REASON 


Reasonably, we know that the choice does not lie between com- 
munism and fascism or nazi-ism, but between dictatorship, whether 
of the right or of the left, and democracy. Day by day passion or 
fear is gaining sway over reason in increasing parts of the world. 

Even as recently as 25 years ago we could look forward with 
confidence upon the world of tomorrow. A growing love of peace 
seemed to bring nearer the time when all men “would beat their 
swords into plowshares, and neither would they know war any 
more.” 

Science was opening new fields for human endeavor and we 
believed that, through science, production would be increased so 
that there would be plenty for all. Education was spreading the 
doctrine of democracy throughout the world and we had reason 
to hope that we would soon know a world better than any we had 
known before. 

Then came the World War and today we are reaping the crop 
grown from the seeds of hatred which were sown in that war. 
Today science is used to build machines for destruction and death, 
not for the enrichment of the lives of men. 

Dictators whe have crushed all freedom in the countries over 
which they rule are now threatening the countries which still 
cherish freedom. In a world which could produce plenty by well- 
directed labor, men and women are living in deepest misery be- 
cause opportunity to labor and produce is denied to them. 


COUNTRIES DIVIDED BY HATREDS 


In many parts of the world fear is supplanting hope. National, 
racial, and class hatreds are dividing country from country, and 
within each country, group from group. Hatred and fear can 
tear down but cannot create. If the world of tomorrow is to be 
ruled by hatred and fear, it will be a sorry place in which to live. 

There can be no liberty, no enduring happiness, where dictator- 
ship either of communism, or nazi-ism, or of fascism sways men's 
minds. 

The urgent question for us is how we can solve our social and 
economic problems upon a reasonable basis and by application 
of democratic principles without undemocratic division into 
classes, without undemocratic arrayal of class against class. 

We must prove to our own people and to the world at large 
that democracy is not an insensible machine of government but 
a living thing; that its soul is the soul of its people; and that it 
grows and develops to meet the needs and wishes of its citizens. 

So long as democracy remains alive to the demands of its peo- 
ple, so long will it continue to remain as the only true govern- 
ment. It is our duty and our responsibility to see to it that it 
does so remain. 

And I say to you, who should be the leaders of public opinion in 
the world of tomorrow, that the prophetic ideals of justice and 
mercy and love of neighbor are not outworn or old-fashioned but 
are still eternally true; that the right of the individual to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, founded upon these ideals, 
formulated in the Declaration of Independence and guaranteed by 


Some worked in shop and factory, 
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our Constitution, must remain the basis of our law, and that the 
purpose of government is and always should be to secure these 
rights. 

Equality before the law, civil and religious liberty are inalien- 
able rights guaranteed by our Constitution to all; yet, even here, 
Jefferson’s admonition must be heeded that freedom by law is 
freedom in practice only where the law is not nullified by public 
opinion. 

Fanaticism and intolerance are not yet dead even here. They 
can be destroyed only by increased good will and understanding. 
We who love our country must labor to develop that good will 
and understanding among all. “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself” is the basis of all true religion. 

QUOTES LORD MACAULAY 

That command is obeyed in truth only where no divisions of 
class, or racial origin, or of religious dogma divide neighbor from 
neighbor. 

Intolerance is the foe not only of liberty but also of religion. A 


hundred years ago Lord Macaulay said in Parliament: 


“I should think that I insulted the Christian religion if I said 
that it cannot stand unaided by intolerant laws. Without such 
re 87 was established, and without such laws it may be main- 

ned. 

“It triumphed over the superstitutions of the most refined and 
of the most savage nations, over the graceful mythology of Greece 
and the bloody idolatry of the northern forests. It prevailed over 
the power and policy of the Roman Empire. It tamed the bar- 
barians by whom that empire was overthrown. 

“But all these victories were gained, not by the help of intol- 
erance, but in spite of the opposition of intolerance. The whole 
history of Christianity proves that she has little indeed to fear 
Se persecution as a foe, but much to fear from persecution as 
an ally.” 

Those words have found an echo in many Christian hearts. 
Dark though these days are in some countries of the Old and New 
Worlds, yet everywhere there are men who still find light in 
religion; and tyranny itself is forced to recognize that men of 
sincere religion are its most dangerous foes. 

In spite of threats backed up with force, even where govern- 
ment is based upon intolerance and foments ill will, Catholics, 
Protestants, and Jews have dared to stand upright and hurl back 
the answer that they will not abandon the command of God 
because mob or dictator demanded it. 


PUTS HOPE IN RELIGIOUS GROUPS 


It is significant that among the first agencies to realize the 
danger to democracy from dictatorship have been our great reli- 
gious organizations. Truly they may be said today to constitute 
democracy’s greatest bulwark against the menace of antidemocratic 
ideologies. 

As Dr. George A. Buttrick, president of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, recently said: 

“Democracy is a profoundly religious concept. If religion dis- 
appears, democracy is doomed. If you believe in democracy, you 
believe in spiritual values. Democracy did not begin as a political 
form but as a spiritual faith.” 

In our American democracy we have established a Government 
that endows every human personality with inalienable rights— 
people of every class, race, and creed. 

The United States was not founded to provide wealth or power 
but to assert human rights, and our flag means a heroic enterprise 
of man’s spirit of brotherhood. 

But when I speak of religion, I do not have in mind lip service 
or mere conformity with the external forms of religion. I envision 
rather a national and personal spirituality that re in heart 
aus in mind the universal fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man. 

TO HIT AT ONE FAITH HURTS ALL 


An attack on one religion weakens all religious faiths, since the 
basis of all true religion is charity, justice, and tolerance. In the 
struggle to fortify democracy through strengthening our spiritual 
life, the ideals and purposes of all faiths are identical. 

It is always possible for the powerful to oppress and persecute 
minorities or groups. But let every lover of democracy remember 
that when we deal unjustly with or persecute our fellow men, we 
at the same time attack and destroy the fundamentals of democ- 
racy, since the very essence of democracy is equality and justice. 
Injustice to any group or any individual will eventually tear down 
the structure of democracy itself. 

Democracy can survive only where there is exact and even-handed 
justice to all. 

If men will only live up to those simple concepts of all religion— 
charity, justice, and tolerance—democracy will be safe. No man, 
whether he worships in church, cathedral, or synagogue, can be 
true to his God or to his country if he does not adhere to those 
5 concepts on which religion and democracy are alike 

ased. 

The hope of the world lies not in the madness and cruelty of 
pagan-minded rulers. Nations which have worshiped false gods 
have crumbled and disappeared from the face of the earth. 

We in this beloved land of ours maintain a strong defense in the 
two great commands found both in the Old Testament and in the 
New: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God,” and “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” Those commands have guided the 
civilized world for thousands of years. They constitute the soul of 
American democracy. American democracy will live so long as 
these commands are not forgotten, 
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Production of Power by T. V. A. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM A KENTUCKY NEWSPAPER 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following editorial 
which was published recently in a Kentucky newspaper. 

GOVERNMENT POWER PRODUCTION LIKE PREACHER’S COW 


There's nothing new about the principle of the T. V. A—as the 
following editorial from the New Richland (Wis.) Observer tellingly 
proves: 

“It may be surprising to some to realize that at least the prin- 
ciple of the T. V. A. was demonstrated in Richland Center, Wis., 
years ago. 7 
“There was a local preacher who had quite a family, while he 
drew somewhat of a small salary. He conceived the idea that if 
he possessed a milk cow one of the heavy expenses of family main- 
tenance might be reduced. 

“He discussed the proposition with some of his parishioners. 
One said he would give him a cow; another volunteered to furnish 
hay, another straw for bedding. A neighbor gave the minister the 
use of a barn in which to keep the cow and store the feed. 

“Finding that the cow gave more milk than the family re- 
quired, the minister sold the surplus. Inasmuch as he had not a 
dollar invested in the cow, that the feed, bedding, and barn were 
furnished free, he readily saw that there was a big profit derived 
from the milk sold. He was soon able to lay up enough milk 
money to enable him to buy another cow. Forgetting to tell the 
members of the church that he had the second cow, he was able 
to get other friends to furnish additional hay, straw, and feed 
the second cow needed, and the fellow who allowed him the use 
of the barn also permitted him to keep the other cow there. 

“The preacher committed the error of arriving at the conclu- 
sion that the milkmen of the town were robbers. When he saw 
them charging the prices they were getting he offered to sell milk 
at a slightly reduced price. He even preached a sermon on the 
crime of profiteering. 

“One of the milkmen was a member of that church. When he 
saw them taking his sermon to heart and learned that his preacher 
was canvassing his customers to take milk from him and was 
telling his brethren how their milkman was robbing them, he 
got angry. 

“He sat down and figured out that he couldn’t afford to buy 
cows, build barns, furnish hay, and make delivery at the same price 
as could a competitor who didn't have a cent invested, got his feed 
and barn room for nothing, and had customers come after their 
milk 


“The milkman went to the mat on the proposition. It didn’t 
take him long to convince other members of the congregation that 
the practice wasn’t fair, especially when he backed his argument by 
letting them know that if it continued he would cease making his 
large yearly contribution to the church. Brother churchmen quit 
hauling hay to the preacher’s cow and the neighbor asked for barn 
rent. When that came about, the preacher discovered that to buy 
everything made his expenses run so high that it didn’t pay even 
to keep a cow to furnish milk for his own family. 

“There was a perfect little Tennessee Valley Authority set-up. 
With the Federal Government furnishing everything, even to writ- 
ing off a loss of $1,000,000 in a single year, no private company can 
compete with it any more than the regular milkman could compete 
with the preacher.” 


Graduation Exercises of the National Police 
Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES H. LEAVY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. J. EDGAR HOOVER, JULY 8, 1939 


Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, on the morning of July 8, 
1939, it was my privilege to be present as an invited guest 
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at the great hall of the Department of Justice Building in 
this city, and hear and observe the graduation exercises of 
the eleventh session of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
National Police Academy. 

These exercises were so unusual that I felt it quite ap- 
propriate that a portion of the proceedings be made a part 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Under leave granted me to extend my remarks, I include 
I include the address the Honorable J. Edgar Hoover made 
upon this occasion. 

The address follows: 


Mr. Attorney General, distinguished guests, members of the 
graduating class, ladies and gentlemen, it was exactly 4 years ago 
this month thit the National Police Academy was inaugurated 
and held its first session in this building. Therefore, I think it 
is particularly appropriate that today, on the anniversary of that 
occasion, we should be sending forth to the various sections of 
this country the graduates of the eleventh session of the National 
Police Academy. 

Before we inaugurated the academy 4 years ago, an extensive 
and intensive study was made of law-enforcement agencies and 
police throughout the world, in order that the best methods 
of police training might be made available to American law en- 
forcement. That survey extended to practically every country of 
Europe, and when our representatives returned to this country, we 
were amazed to learn from their reports that there had been really 
po ee police-training program inaugurated in any section of 

e world, 

Thus we entered that field as pioneers. In the last 4 years we 
have, I believe, established standards of training that are now recog- 
nized throughout the land and which many other foreign countries 
are gradually adopting. The uncertainty of police training has now 
disappeared, with a uniform program as represented in the cur- 
riculum of the National Police Academy. And so, today, as we 
draw to the end of the fourth year of this academy, I think that 
we may be very proud of the fact that we have in this country a 
Mecca, a place to which forward-looking, intelligent police officers 
may come for a training which they may in turn carry back to their 
respective communities and benefit the citizens which they repre- 
sent and whom they serve. 

Of course, an occasion like this is one that brings to us a cer- 
tain touch of sadness, as well as a spirit of happiness. We are 
happy because we are completing a course of training with you 
gentlemen that has given us a great deal of pleasure. You are 

g a new era in the field of law enforcement in your 
communities. You go back to your communities with the instruc- 
tion which you have received here and the benefits which you 
have acquired here. You are going to strengthen the bonds of 
unity and friendship in your respective communities that must 
exist in any field of activity, particularly in the field of law 
enforcement. 

We have not endeavored in the National Police Academy, and 
it is not the purpose of the academy, to train men to be police 
officers. You gentlemen have come here already qualified as 
outstanding officers of your respective communities. We have 
endeavored to develop you into police instructors in order that 
you may return and carry forth the program of intelligent, pro- 
gressive police training in your communities. 

We, of course, are sad upon this occasion, because it brings to 
an end our daily association with you. However, I think we can 
be content in the thought that your departure today is merely 
the beginning of a closer and a firmer bond of friendship that 
will grow as the years go on, even though we will not be able 
to have the pleasure of seeing you and working with you and 
associating with you day in and day out as we have during these 
last 12 weeks. We of the Federal Bureau of Investigation have 
benefited by that association. We have learned much from you. 
We have learned of your problems, and in turn, we hope that you 
will carry back with you not only the benefits of the training but 
a better understanding of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
and its problems and its difficulties so that you may help us, as 
we hope to be able to help you in the months and in the years 
to come. 

Of course, I believe that upon completing any assignment, 
irrespective of what it is, it is always important to critically 
analyze and reflect upon it, rather than to bask in a mental Utopia 
of reflected glory from our accomplishments; and therefore I think 
that we should take inventory of our program, of the procedure 
which we hope to follow in the months to come, and of the goal 
which we hope to attain. By doing so, we are bound to note our 
weaknesses and to bolster our strong points. 

And so, as we look at the National Police Academy today, I think, 
first, we must ize its numerical strength. In the last 4 
years, including this class, there have been 370 graduates of the 
academy who are located in every section of the country, carry- 
ing on, in turn, the same training and instruction which they 
received here at the academy. They represent approximately 
80,000 police officers. This movement is bound to have extensive 
results, which will be reflected in better law enforcement. The 
profession of law enforcement has been lifted by you men and 
your associates. Our profession soon will no longer be a catch-all 
for political hacks. Therefore, you go out with the support of 
your associates who have gone before you, fighting for the same 
ideals, fighting for the same goals for which they have fought. 
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Geographically, the academy graduates represent not only every 
State in the United States, but all parts of the world. We feel 
particularly happy in the thought that the academy has grad- 
uates from Scotland Yard, the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
the Puerto Rico Insular Police, the Canal Zone Police, the Quebec 
Provincial Police, and in this class, a graduate from far-off 
Shanghai. Therefore, the influence of the National Police Acad- 
emy is no longer local; it has become international, with a long 
waiting list from many foreign countries to send to this academy 
representatives who in turn may acquire our training and may 
go back to benefit their countries. Likewise, hundreds of munici- 
pal, county, and State law-enforcement agencies in America have 
made application to send representatives to the academy. 

I think it is also proper that we should take note of the fact 
that of the 370 graduates of this academy, 276 of these men, or 
75 percent of them, are today actively carrying on police instruc- 
tion in their communities. It is also significant, and I believe in- 
spiring to you gentlemen, to know that 131 of those men have re- 
ceived promotions in their departments after leaving the academy. 
Fifty of them are today chiefs of police. That indicates a public 
recognition of the value of the National Police Academy. It also 
should be a source, as I have said, of inspiration to you gentlemen 
because it holds forth for you advancement in your communities if 
you do your job honestly and fearlessly and with the full effort 
that you can put into it. 

When I think of the National Police Academy it is a real source 
of encouragement to know we of the F. B. I. have in you graduates 
a reserve force. And in the event we should ever enter armed con- 
flict with a foreign country the graduates of the National Police 
Academy would be immediately drafted into the service of the 
F. B. I. just as the Army and Navy call upon their Reserve officers. 

I think it is also proper upon an occasion such as this to con- 
sider the weaknesses of law enforcement that must be overcome, 
because your job in going back to your communities will not be 
limited solely to that of instruction and training, but you will be 
the standard bearers in a campaign for the things that are decent, 
the things that are honorable, To overcome those things which 
have been obstacles in the progress of law and order, it is first 
necessary to recognize them. 

The first of these, in my estimation, is a need for a reasonable 
permanency of tenure for chiefs of police. That is not a nebulous 
statement because when we realize for instance that in one west- 
ern city, in 6 years they have had 15 new chiefs of police, and in 
6 months they have had 4 chiefs of police. In a great metropolis 
on the west coast, in the last 61 years, they have had 37 chiefs of 
police, and the records show that the average community of 500,- 
000 or more has a new chief of police every 2 years. No business, 
no profession, no organization worth while can ever succeed with 
that type of vacillation and that type of prostitution by politicians 
of the office of chief of police. Here is one of the goals for you 
gentlemen to seck in your communities—to sell to your civic groups 
the need for permanency of tenure in the man who heads the 
police department of your community. 

Another defect and another weakness of law enforcement is the 
so-called brass-band tactics indulged in by all too many law- 
enforcement organizations. By that I mean the sporadic raids, 
the wholesale dragnets that bring in people merely upon suspicion 
without any real facts upon which to predicate their arrest, also 
the use of so-called drives. The word “drives” should be repugnant 
to any honest law-enforcement officer, because if he were really 
performing his duty at all times there would be no need for a 
drive upon a specific occasion to catch either the whim of some 
headline writers or of some local politician. There should be a 
constant push at all times in the enforcement of all laws. These 
sporadic drives have never alarmed professional criminality. 

Another weakness in law enforcement is a tendency toward 
discourtesy upon the part of law-enforcement officers and the 
indulgence in unethical tactics. Hardly a week passes but that 
you can read of the night-stick tactics in some sections of the 
country and the barbaric use of the third degree. In each instance 
a police department suffers a definite set-back and loss of public 
esteem. Each instance is a disgrace and an admission of weak- 
ness which harms the profession of law enforcement throughout 
this entire land. We must stand for the things that are decent 
and that are honorable, and by that means command the public 
respect of the decent citizens. The mere fact that we have the 
right to make an arrest is no license to manhandle any individual, 
irrespective of what his station in life may be. Keep that always 
in mind in your work and in your crusade in your community. 

Keep always in mind that every public contact you make, every 
person you talk to, every appearance you make, is an opportunity 
to sell law enforcement in your community. We have to be 
salesmen of our profession, and we can only do it successfully by 
acting decently and honorably and law abiding in the enforcement 
of all the matters that come under our jurisdiction as public 
servants. 

You will face discouragement in the initiation of your training 
schools. This is another weakness of law enforcement today. 
Police training is minimized in all too many communities because 
of the old-fashioned police officer who is built for sitting-down 
purposes. You will meet up with a few chiefs of police and with 
Several city councilmen and ward politicians who do not believe in 
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training and who believe that the only qualifications necessary are 
brawn and the right connections. Don't let these obstacles perma- 
nently be a barrier to your progress. Fight them with the determi- 
nation that you can and will overcome them, 

I think that some of the traditions of your predecessors should 
inspire you. There comes to my mind the instance of a police 
officer from an eastern city who wanted to attend the police 
academy and sought admission to it, but his chief of police was 
opposed to it, and there were other members of the city group 
who were opposed to it. However, he was able to arrange it so he 
did come, and during the entire time that he attended the academy, 
he was harassed with a constant series of acts which were little and 
mean. His checks were sent here to Washington, care of 
general delivery, although they knew what his actual address was. 
Other harassments were given to him. He was worried about the 
loss of his position when he did return. 

And when he did return, one thing he had learned in the 
academy was that of diplomacy. He didn't return to run in and 
demand that training be set up, but he returned and asked for 
his old beat. That kind of stunned the local politicians and the 
old-fashioned police officers. And so he returned to his beat; 
and in due course, representatives of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation had occasion to make certain addresses before civic groups 
in that community, and discussed training and the value of it 
from the taxpayer's point of view. Overnight, the chief of 
police, seeing the trend of public opinion, sent for this officer and 
asked him whether he was ready to start a training school the 
next morning. He was. Today he is succeeding, and the police 
chief has finally come to recognize that the horse-and-buggy days 
are no more. And so that shows the determination, the diplo- 
macy, the tact that an officer must utilize in trying to attain his 


Another instance that comes to my mind is the experience of a 
State police officer who came to the National Police Academy. 
He didn’t have adequate funds. He wasn’t able to live as a man 
should live here because his department didn’t have the funds 
to give him. What happened in that case? His wife took in 
washing at one of the wayside road camps near Washington in 
order that she might help her husband in defraying their living 
expenses. He graduated with honor. And he went back to his 
State. Without facilities existing to initiate a training school, 
he created them on the lawn of the State capitol. A pile of 
railroad ties served as the lecturer's platform. The students sat 
on the lawn, and he inaugurated his training program. It was a 
success. : 

Some of you will face obstacles and discouragement upon your 
return, but keep in mind that they have been overcome and that 
they can be overcome in the work that you are going to have to 
carry on in the months and years to come. 

Unfortunately the element of jealousy enters into law enforce- 
ment, and in this you can play a major part in meeting this 
obstacle. There is plenty of work for all, and there is plenty of 
glory for all. The thing we should keep in mind above all things 
is the fact that we are servants of the people, and that we must 
accomplish results, because that is our task, irrespective of who 
gets the credit or honor. I believe the National Police Academy 
has done more to break down these jealousies that have existed in 
years past than any other single force in this country, and you 
gentlemen are going back to enlist in that army of broad-minded 
basically sound thinking men who have minds too big to think of 
the little things that lend basis to jealousies and carry on that 
battle, because you will be faced with it every day. 

There is one other problem that I want to speak of, and that is 
the matter of crime prevention. We must never lose sight of the 
fact that it is more important to prevent crime than it is to detect 
crime. We must realize that there are problems in which we can 
play a major part in a local community in the prevention of crime. 
I believe that crime-prevention units should be an integral part of 
the law-enforcement agencies of local communities and not placed 
in the hands of theorists and pseudocriminologists, who have had 
no practical contact with the real problems of the youth of this 
country. Make that boy and girl in your community look up to you 
with honor and with distinction. Gain his respect and gain his 
confidence. One of the finest compliments that an officer can re- 
ceive was experienced by one of the men in the last session of the 
academy, when on St. Valentine’s Day he received 78 valentines 
from the children in his particular precinct. That was a recog- 
nition of admiration and affection that those children held for him. 
Always be loyal and be true to the devotion and confidence which 
the youth of this country should and will place in you. 

I do want to emphasize to you as you go forth today that you 
are not alone; you have mutual problems between each of you and 
between your organization as National Police Academy graduates 
and those of us of the F. B. I. Our facilities are your facilities. 
Make yourselves available to us and we will make ourselves avail- 
able to you. In 42 major cities there are field divisions of the 
F. B. I. They are your headquarters. Utilize them for advice and 
for guidance as we will utilize your assistance when we have mat- 
ters which arise in your communities. 

You are just beginning your training. Apply it in your com- 
munity with intelligence and tact and with fidelity. And as I 
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close this morning, it is with pride that I give to you the motto 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, “Fidelity, bravery, ard 
integrity.” May you always measure up to its traditions. 

Thank you. [Applause.] 


The Roosevelt Memorial Library 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1939 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, appropriate memorials 
have long been provided for our great men after their death, 
but we have not, in any instance, been called upon to provide 
a memorial for any great man, especially a President of the 
United States, while the man is still living, until at this 
session of the Congress. 

Under H. R. 268, which is a very unusual and peculiar 
pronouncement in that the President has caused to be writ- 
ten into a proposed bill, for enactment into law, his request 
that the Congress expend large sums of money with which to 
support, maintain, and add to a library and building, all of 
which is to be located upon the Roosevelt estate, at Hyde 
Park, N. Y. The President proposes that the building, itself, 
shall be constructed and paid for by popular subscriptions, 
but the total cost of the repairs thereto and the maintenance 
thereof, the beautification and maintenance of the grounds 
and any additions constructed to the building, and the cost 
and expenses of all clerks, agents, and employees for this 
memorial library is to be paid for by the taxpayers of this 
Nation. 

It is further proposed, Mr. Speaker, to place in this build- 
ing the private papers, written addresses, and other docu- 
ments of the President, all of which papers and documents 
are now rightfully owned by our Government; the President 
is merely the servant of the people and the many and vari- 
ous documents and speeches, which have been prepared and 
delivered while occupying that high office, are papers of 
state; they have a significant place in our Nation’s history 
because they relate to the affairs of our Nation and they 
are, in fact, the property of the United States of America. 

Throughout the long list of our Presidents, commencing 
with George Washington, and extending through the terms 
of office of Abraham Lincoln, Ulysses S. Grant, Grover 
Cleveland, Theodore Roosevelt, Calvin Coolidge, Warren G. 
Harding, and Herbert Hoover—all of our Presidents—their 
papers of state, their addresses, and their documents which 
were prepared and produced while in office, are all carefully 
stored and housed in the archives of the Congressional Li- 
brary in Washington in a place especially prepared for 
them—all of which papers of all of our Presidents up to the 
term of the present occupant of the White House are avail- 
able to the people free and without any charge for the in- 
spection of the same, at and in the Congressional Library, 
in the Nation’s Capital. 

Therefore, the proper receptacle is already provided for 
the President’s papers and speeches without any additional 
cost to the taxpayers in the greatest library in. the world, 
where all of the people of our country would naturally go to 
see and to inspect them. The people would expect to see 
the papers and documents of President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt at the same place they found the papers and documents 


of all other Presidents, including those of George Washing- 


ton and Abraham Lincoln. 


The people of this Nation will expect they have the right 
to see all those Presidential papers and documents free of 
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any charge or fee for that privilege; the thousands of school 
children who annually visit Washington from every State 
in the Union, who visit the Congressional Library, where 
they see the papers and documents of all the Presidents of 
these United States, all of which are reposing safely in the 
archives of that great and unparalleled Library, and without 
having a fee exacted from them for that privilege, will in the 
future naturally and innocently ask: “Where are the papers 
and documents of Franklin D. Roosevelt?” And the answer 
from the clerk in charge will be: “They are in a special vault 
or building at Hyde Park, N. Y.” 

There is one element involved in this bill, Mr. Speaker, 
which makes the passage of this law too ridiculous to even 
approach the thought of supporting this measure, and that 
element is this: The taxpayers of this Nation must pay to 
support and maintain the building, grounds, and appur- 
tenances and to pay the cost and expense of salaries and 
expenses of those in charge of this private sanctuary; yet 
the people—the taxpayers and the school children of our 
country—cannot enter this secret and holy place and they 
cannot see the books, papers, and documents of this living 
President, who is still in office completing his second term as 
President, and who, according to every positive indication, is 
now seeking to become a candidate for a third term as Pres- 
ident without first paying a fee or charge of 25 cents before 
being permitted to enter that building. This regulation is 
certainly a challenge to the rights of every American citizen; 
that charge is merely an additional tax imposed upon the 
people. 

The papers and documents of every President of this great 
Nation, who served prior to Franklin D. Roosevelt, are avail- 
able and free to all of our people at the Congressional Library, 
in Washington—where they should be kept—yet, the people 
who are called upon to maintain this private sanctuary at 
Hyde Park, N. Y., must pay a fee, or a tax, of 25 cents before 
they are permitted to see the same character of papers pre- 
pared by Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

What will this memorial cost the taxpayers of our country? 
Who knows? In any event, it has been estimated that the 
cost of maintenance of this plan of the President will be 
at least $100,000 per year, and no one can now approxi- 
mate how much more the cost will be, and no one can tell 
how much money this very unnecessary project, proposed 
by the President and for his own gratification, will take 
away from the poor and needy people and the unemployed 
citizens of our country; no one can now estimate how many 
children will be made hungry and half clad by reason of 
this ridiculous request on the part of a living President, and 
no one can contemplate how many homes will be made cold, 
desolate, and uninhabitable because of this needless demand 
by the President. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot support a bill of this character be- 
cause the present President is still alive and memorials 
usually come after men are gone and a true estimate of the 
person is made by the people. 

I cannot support such a proposal because there is a place 
already provided, in the Congressional Library, in Washing- 
ton, without any additional cost, for all of the President’s 
papers, where they may be inspected throughout the years 
to come, free of charge, with the documents of all other 
Presidents. 

This bill should be defeated because it is a needless ex- 
penditure of money for a needless memorial, which will fur- 
ther depress our economic conditions and make life a greater 
burden to the poor, the needy, and the unemployed people 
of our country, and the charge of an admission fee, or tax, 
to enter this proposed memorial is a shameful rebuke to the 
patriotic fervor of every taxpayer, teacher, and student 
within the borders of our land. 

Memorials should be erected at the proper time and they 
should be located at the proper place. 
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S. 2009—The Wheeler-Lea Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VINCENT F. HARRINGTON 


OF IOWA : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1939 


LETTER FROM THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER SYSTEM CARRIERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I wish to call attention to the letter addressed to 
Hon. LINDSAY Warren, of North Carolina, from the Mississippi 
River System Carriers Association. It clearly refutes cer- 
tain statements made to many Members of Congress rela- 
tive to the carriers’ association stand with reference to the 
so-called Wheeler-Lea bill, otherwise known as S. 2009. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER SYSTEM CARRIERS ASSOCIATION 


JULY 17, 1939. 
Hon. Lrnpsay WARREN, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: It having been widely reported to Members of Congress 
that the inland river carriers, who are proposed to. be regulated 
under the Lea transportation bill, are satisfied with the bill as now 
written, we wish to advise you that the Mississippi River System 
Carriers Association, transporting approximately 80 percent of in- 
land river tonnage, has appeared in vigorous opposition to the 
Wheeler bill and the original draft of the Lea bill. 

Recently, in response to the request of Chairman Lea, of the 
House Interstate Commerce Committee, the association, through its 
counsel, submitted proposed amendments to a subcommittee draft 
of the Lea bill, most of which were rejected by the committee, but 
restated in writing its opposition to both the Wheeler bill and the 
latest draft of the Lea bill. Since the present draft of the Lea 
bill is so radically different from and much more objectionable 
than its first draft, the association asked to be heard by the com- 
mittee in opposition to its provisions, but was denied that privilege. 

THE MISSISSIPPI River SYSTEM CARRIERS TION, 
By O. Stack Barrett, President. 
HERMAN A. Bayiess, Counsel. 


The Hatch Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH J. O’BRIEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1939 


ARTICLE BY SAMUEL B. PETTENGILL 


Mr. O'BRIEN. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following article by 
Hon. Samuel B. Pettengill, former Member of Congress: 


By the time this appears it is hoped that the Hatch bill will be 
awaiting the President’s signature. This bill is designed to put 
Federal officials behind bars if they use public money or the power 
of office to coerce the ballot. 

Washington is full of rumors that the administration has been 
secretly knifing the bill. This is disillusioning, if true. When the 
oid F. E. R. A. was first started, President Roosevelt expressed the 
brave determination to keep politics completely out of relief “if 
we have to crack down on the biggest boss in the country.” This 
statement met the approval of every decent person in the land. 

At other times we heard much about legislation to punish pri- 
vate employers if they attempted to coerce the vote of their work- 
ers, aS was done on such a huge scale by Mark Hanna in the first 
McKinley campaign. Again every person opposed to industrial 
feudalism approved this principle. 

Yet the rumors persist. Is there a basis for them? 

It must be recalled that the substance of the Hatch bill was 
before the Senate a year ago. At that time Mr. BARKLEY, Mr. 
Roosevelt’s personal choice for floor leader, had not been safely 
reelected for another 6 years. Under his leadership the Hatch 
bill, or the substance of it, was defeated on the Senate floor. As 
Senator CuHavez said, “If we adopt the amendment (offered by 
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Senator Harcn), the result will be to hurt a Senator such as the 
Senator from Kentucky.” 

And it was then, too, that Senator McCarran, facing the “purge,” 
spoke as follows: 

“We are dealing with a thing that means much to American life. 
We are either going forward with a great democracy or we are 
going down. * * * Today how many are there in America 
whose meal ticket is controlled by some Federal agency? * * * 
The whole question is, Shall someone who has been delegated 
by the people to minister to the needs of the unemployed, the 
lowly and the humble, dominate them so that by reason of neces- 
sity, growing out of a colossal depression, the unfortunate shall 
yield their free will to the dominating force of money?” 

Later Mr. Roosevelt was in Kentucky in Senator BARKLEY’S in- 
terest. It was pointed out how many millions of Federal money 
Mr. BanRKTIxr had been instrumental in getting from the Treasury, 
and the hint was dropped that Kentucky would be wise in retain- 
ing his valuable services. So Mr. Bankrzr went back to Wash- 
ington in a golden chariot. 

t was then, too, that in a radio speech Harry Hopkins, in charge 
of W. P. A., supported the President's attempted purge of Senators, 
as this relief boss had previously supported the court-packing bill. 
Of the W. P. A. he said, “I have not the slightest apology for it.” 
Contrast Hopkins with Congressman WALTER, of Pennsylvania, 
Democrat, who said the other day, “The poor devils on relief were 
told by the political prostitutes who took over the Democratic 
Party to vote as directed or lose their jobs.” 

The Sheppard Senate committee and the Woodrum House com- 
mittee also found plenty. But not Hopkins. “No apologies.” He 
said nothing, heard nothing, knew nothing. Mr. Hopkins told the 
voters, “We refuse to be muzzled and gagged.” There was no 
muzzle then. The Hatch bill had been defeated. But now Sena- 
tor Hatcu, with courage and persistence, has pushed his bill for- 
ward again. 

Some of my fellow columnists have been poking fun at the 
intrepid Attorney General Murphy who is going to out-do Dewey 
in putting grafters and fixers behind bars. While I differ with 
nim on many of his political views, his friends insist, and I be- 
lieve, that Mr. Murphy is an exceptionally sincere and high-minded 
man. It takes that kind to clean house. May fortune attend 
him. Nevertheless, Mr. Murphy saves civic righteousness at the 
spigot while his political program wastes it at the bung. He over- 
looks “the dominating force of money.” Julius Caesar understood 
the situation. With money we will get men, and with men we 
will get money.” Lou simply cannot have billions of public money, 
Mr. Murphy, and a decent government. “Where the meat hangs, 
there the wolves gather.” 

Once in a while you have a Senator Harc, a Dewey, an Amen, 
a Murphy, a reform administration, a “watchdog of the Treasury.” 
They come and go. But the wolves are always there. Politics 
feeds on money, whether it comes from gambling, booze, or W. P. A. 
That is a fundamental fact, true in every age. 

A “wise and frugal government” was Jefferson’s earnest wish. A 
frugal government does more than save money. It saves men. it 
saves character. It saves the Republic. You are sweeping back 
the waves, Mr. Murphy. It is “magnificent, but is it war?” 

The Hatch bill is a good bill, Mr. Murphy is a good man. But 
if you want the Tammanyizing of a nation to stop, Mr. Murphy, 
let free enterprise expand and Government contract. Otherwise 
W. P. A. scandal headlines will write the slow obituary of the 
Republic, 

SAMUEL B. PETTENGILL, 


Plight of the Migrants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON POST 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I wish 
to include an editorial from the Washington Post. This edi- 
torial calls attention to a serious problem which exists at 
present in the United States and which is especially serious 
in the State of California. However, the book Grapes of 
Wrath, to which the editorial also refers, is an unfortunate 
review of the situation. The author has taken an unhappy 
group of American citizens and described them as a most 
degraded and degenerate portion of our population. 

I know some of these people personally and know of the 
circumstances which forced them to give up their farms and 
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homes and to seek new homes elsewhere. Most of them are 
descendents of pioneer families, fine Americans who helped 
to build this country and who moved into the great South- 
west in the early days and did their share in developing that 
tremendous area. 

Through no fault of their own, they are now homeless 
wanderers and their one great desire is to find work and 
to have another chance to rehabilitate themselves. It is the 
duty of Congress to give prompt attention to this matter and 
to make every effort toward a sound and lasting solution to 


the problem. 
{From the Washington Post] 


John Steinbeck’s recently published Grapes of Wrath, depicting 
the plight of the migrants, is a best seller. Many thousands of 
people throughout the country are reading the book and discussing 
the problem it illuminates. But comparatively little is being done 
to help the tens of thousands of families who have left their 
former homes and are adrift in a country that no longer has free 
land to offer them. 

These people are not vagrants nor beggars. They are an integral 
part of the enormous unemployment problem which America is 
facing today. Most of them were forced off the land by a combina- 
tion of droughts, dust storms, mechanization of agriculture, and 
general economic conditions. Although the western movement, 
and especially that toward California, is the most spectacular, an 
analysis of families receiving transient relief in 1935 showed that 
every State both received and contributed migrants. 

Because of its interstate nature it is generally admitted that the 
problem is one which the Federal Government must help solve. 
Federal relief was granted the transient unemployed in 1933, but 
was terminated 2 years later when it was believed that all needy 
employable people would be taken care of by W. P. A. Now, ac- 
cording to a report to the President by W. P. A. Administrator 
Harrington, special legislation is needed to meet the crying needs 
of these people. a 

In addition to the help that existing Federal agencies could 
grant in the way of housing, medical aid, and distribution both 
of food surpluses and information on employment, Colonel Har- 
rington advised legislation along three lines. They are the reset- 
tlement of migrants who can become self-supporting in their 
new locations; return of those migrants who are willing to resume 
residence in their State of origin, and assistance in establishing 
them there; and lastly the resettlement of others in areas where 
employment suited to their abilities is most likely to be found. 

Instead of keeping migrants on the road, efforts should be made 
to incorporate them into communities. As it is, many people have 
been caught between the devil and the deep, They find already 
overcrowded labor markets at their destination. At the same time 
they are ineligible for relief. 

As transients they cannot vote, and yet most have lost their 
legal residence in States from which they came. Though citizens 
of a democracy, they are unable to bring pressure to bear on legis- 
lative assemblies. Certain groups have fought even Federal aid 
for homeless families on the ground that it would attract more 
people to various favorite areas. 

But these men and women are not moving in search of relief. 
Apparently they are trying to avoid it. Their object is to find 
work in a community where they can become self-supporting. In 
this sense they are belated pioneers. 

On a limited scale the Farm Security Administration is easing 
the hardships of migratory workers, both through the maintenance 
of camps and the granting of direct financial aid. But Congress 
has given their plight altogether too little attention. 


Purchase of Dairy and Cheese Products 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOSHUA L. JOHNS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1939 


RESOLUTION OF THE LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF 
WISCONSIN 


Mr. JOHNS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following joint memo- 
rial of the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin: 

Senate Joint Resolution 22 
Joint resolution memorializing the Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corporation to purchase dairy and cheese products of Wisconsin 


Whereas the production of milk is the most important part of 
Wisconsin agriculture, leading all States by supplying 19 percent of 
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the milk used in the manufacture of dairy products in the United 
States; and 

Whereas thousands of Wisconsin farmers and their families labor 
for their livelihood and depend upon the administration to main- 
tain favorable marketing conditions for their dairy and cheese 
products; and 

Whereas during the last year there has been an unprecedented 
quantity of cheese and butter held in cold storage which has been 
wielded by the unscrupulous to beat down the prices of these food 
products to a level that will not cover the cost of production; and 

Whereas these inventories should be reduced and released in 
order to make available large supplies of food to the undernour- 
ished babies and children and stinted and peaked underprivileged 
men of the country; and 

Whereas the Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation is author- 
ized and enabled to strike a direct blow at the economic paradox 
which has choked the farmers of the country with a superabundance 
of food products while many of the unemployed and persons on 
relief have gone hungry; and d 

Whereas these supplies of cheese and butter and milk should be 
procured and distributed immediately so as to scotch and eliminate 
these price-depressing surpluses from the usual and ordinary course 
of business by encouraging and developing the consumption of 
these dairy products and thereby restore a fair level of return to 
the dairy farmer: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate (the assembly concurring), That this leg- 
islature respectfully petitions and urges the Federal Surplus Com- 
modities Corporation to purchase dairy and cheese products of Wis- 
consin for distribution to relief agencies so that the market and 
prices for the farmer will be protected and restored and will not be 
cudgeled by adverse surpluses; and be it further 

Resolved, That properly attested copies of this resolution be trans- 
mitted to the President of the United States, the Federal Sur- 
plus Commodities Corporation, and to each Wisconsin Member of 


Require Industrial Alcohol in Gasoline and Save 
Lives and Aid Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1939 


RESOLUTION OF THE ia mr CIVIC CLUB OF PORTLAND, 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, the Multnomah Civic Club 
of Portland, Oreg., is an organization which has been doing 
a fine service in civic and public affairs in the city of Port- 
land for many years. It has been giving careful study for 
some time to the serious problem of monoxide poison given 
off by the use of gasoline in motorcars, which is becoming 
a serious menace. In connection with this problem it has 
also considered the question of the use of alcohol as a com- 
ponent part of gasoline, for a twofold purpose: First, to re- 
lieve the public from being exposed to monoxide poisoning; 
and, second, to aid the farming communities in the use of 
ee fruits and vegetable products in the manufacture of 
alcohol. 

This organization on July 10, 1939, passed a resolution ad- 
dressed to the President of the United States and the Mem- 
bers of Congress with reference to this matter, which I ask 
leave to extend in the Recorp. The resolution is as follows: 

AS TO THE EVIL OF CARBON-MONOXIDE POISON FROM AUTOS 
MULTNOMAH CIVIC CLUB, 
Portland, Oreg., July 10, 1939. 


To the President and Members of Congress: 

Whereas it appears from evidence given by physicians of repute, 
who make it their business to know the facts, that the poison 
gas known as carbon-monoxide is the product of imperfect com- 
bustion, and is present in all kinds of smoke, especially in the 
exhaust of internal-combustion engines; and 

Whereas the form of monoxide given off by the combustion of 

or petrol is one of the worst forms of this poison; and 

Whereas this poison is odorless, tasteless, and has no way that 
it may be identified save the condition of the person affected, 
which is ofttimes too late to save the life of the victim; and 

Whereas the state of the country is now almost as bad as if we 
were in a state of war, some 17,000 fatalities being recorded last 
year, a great proportion of them being due to the toxic effect of 
monoxide poison; and 
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Whereas all the experts and experienced men who have advised 
upon the subject agree that the only remedy is to augment the 
combustibility of the fuel in the engine by the addition of 
alcohol, so that the combustion will become so perfect that all 
monoxide and soot will be consumed; and 

Whereas the only way to do this is to add to the fuel at least 
a 10-percent addition of alcohol; and 

Whereas there is and will be as long as farmers produce crops 
under our present system of marketing thousands of tons of waste 
fruits and vegetables, which are a source of expense as well as 
a dead loss to the producers, all of which could be used in the 
profitable manufacture of alcohol, to which might be added 
thousands of acres of new crops, such as artichokes, to assist the 
farmers; and 

Whereas alcohol for this very p is now being extensively 
used by the Standard Oil Co. of England and elsewhere, as well 
as in the Orient and South Sea Islands, where it is even used 
solely as the fuel for power in engines of this type, because the 
mixture is far better in every way for the purpose, since it is 
not accompanied by the creation of carbon or other fouling sub- 
stances in the engine; in England the use is as high as 33 percent 
of alcohol; and 

Whereas the necessary distilleries are now being put in and the 
product used with great success and satisfaction in Kansas and 
elsewhere; and 

Whereas the principal reason that there are not more of these 
distilleries being used is the rules of the Treasury Department that 
make the conditions so hard to comply with that capital is afraid 
to venture in this direction; the condition is almost a bar to the 
industry, since after the applicant has complied with all the rules, 
the Department under some pretext or other refuses to issue the 
necessary permit: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we petition your honorable body at once to 
take such steps as may be necessary to declare that it is a part 
of the policy of the United States to encourage and foster the 
creation of alcohol, in the form of industrial denatured alcohol, 
the same to be without tax or duty of any kind, to the end that 
the present menace to the public health may be alleviated, and 
the farmers protected in their right to use their waste products 
for this purpose. 

To this end we petition you to so change the rules of the De- 
partment as to insert the word “shall” instead ef the present word 
“may” in the rules. And, further, that you pass an act that 
after 1941 it shall be unlawful to use upon any highway of the 
Nation any vehicle, auto, truck, motorcycle, or other vehicle that 
uses gasoline without the fuel shall have in it at least 10 percent 
of alcohol, to the end that the present cause of death and disaster 


may be abated. 
N. Boopy, President. 
Roy S. SEARLE, Secretary. 


Address of the Postmaster General 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES A. FARLEY 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor, I include the following radio address 
of Hon. James A. Farley, Postmaster General of the United 
States, at the annual convention of the Ohio Chapter, Na- 
tional Association of Postmasters, Columbus, Ohio, July 11, 
1939: 


This is, indeed, a delightful occasion and at the outet I want 
to express my appreciation for the very kind invitation which I 
received to come to Columbus tonight and address the Ohio Chap- 
ter of the National Association of Postmasters. 

I always welcome an opportunity to talk with postal people, for 
it gives me an opportunity to get first-hand information from you 
who carry on this great business day in and day out. Your view- 
point is of great value to us in the Department and helps us in 
formulating our policies. At the same time these meetings en- 
able me to keep you more directly informed concerning our plans 
and the progress we are making in the solution of the many per- 
plexing problems that are constantly arising in the operation of 
the Postal Service. 

It is through you that we carry out our administrative policies. 
It is through you that we present to the public our messages of 
service. It is through you, and by you, that we operate this vast 
business. It is, therefore, obvious that the efficiency of the Service, 
the welfare of the employees, and the economical and businesslike 
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conduct of the Service is dependent in a large degree on your 
capacity as business executives—your honesty, your sincerity of 
purpose, your willingness to help us, to help the patrons, and to 
help the employees. 

I can say to you in all frankness that a great niajority of the 
postmasters are living up to the high standards set for them by 
the Department, and I would be most ungrateful if I failed to 
acknowledge publicly my appreciation. I do thank you most 
sincerely for your splendid cooperation. You should not feel, 
however, that we have reached, or as a matter of fact, even nearly 
approached, a state of perfection in the Postal Service that would 
justify a relaxation of our efforts to improve. Eternal vigilance 
is required if we are to meet our obligations to business and to 
the citizens generally. 

The National Association of Postmasters is to be commended for 
its cooperation with the Post Office Department in matters re- 
lating to the betterment of the Postal Service, and I am fully 
aware of the good will that has been engendered among post- 
masters in every State in the Union through this organization and 
in its monthly publication, the Postmasters’ Gazette. 

I was particularly pleased to note that the Ohio chapter of 
this great association is the first State chapter in the country to 
attain a 100-percent enrollment for 1939. Much credit for this 
outstanding achievement is due your able president, my good 
friend Mike O'Donnell, postmaster at Cleveland, and former presi- 
dent of the National Association of Postmasters. At this time I 
want to pay special tribute to Postmaster O’Donnell, whom I had 
the pleasure of promoting from the civil-service ranks to the post- 
mastership of the largest city in this State 6 years ago. To me 
Mike O'Donnell symbolizes to the highest degree that outstanding 
loyalty and devotion to duty which is always uppermost in the 
minds of those 400,000 employees who comprise our great Postal 
System. 

At this time also, I want to congratulate the Ohio postmasters 
upon their selection of Algy Murphy, of Troy, Ohio, as secretary 
of your organization, for along with Mike O'Donnell I know of 
no postmaster in this State who has played a more prominent 
role in promoting the interests of the postmasters of Ohio than 
has Secretary Murphy. 

You men and women who manage the post offices have a great 
responsibility, as well as a splendid oppcrtunity for real service 
to your neighbors. I am sure that each and every one of you 
who are here take a keen interest in the affairs of the Depart- 
ment and in the conduct of your local offices. 

You and I have a common purpose in the perfection of the 
Postal Service. By perfection I mean that it is our aim to main- 
tain the highest standard of efficiency at the lowest cost, con- 
sistent with adequate service and a happy and contented person- 
nel. To reach that goal we must apply ourselves diligently. We 
must study the needs of the patrons and even anticipate their 
wants so that the service may be regulated to provide for its 
functioning with such smoothness and ease that it attracts no 
special attention. 

From our viewpoint good service is quite commonplace, The 
people generally do not comment on efficient service. They expect, 
as a matter of course, promptness, regularity, and courtesy when 
they deal with the post office. The efficiency of our service in 
any community depends upon the efficiency of the postmaster. 
While everyone understands, and I fully appreciate the fact that 
the proper performance of the routine duties in the post office 
requires experience and close application on the part of the rank 
and file, yet I know and you know that no organization is better 
than its leader. Experts cannot do good work if their efforts are 
thwarted by an indifferent supervisor, and the postmaster is in 
fact the number one supervisor of the post office. On the other 
hand, no one will deny that employees with only ordinary ability 
can do a very acceptable job under the leadership of one who is 
intelligent, loyal, and practical. Therefore, we are careful in the 
selection of postmasters. We want only those who are willing to 
give the required time and attention to their duties, who feel it 
is a privilege to serve the public, and who will be loyal to their 
neighbors, loyal to the Department, and loyal to every other mem- 
ber of the postal organization. We want square dealing and 
efficiency. We can accept no less from our postmasters. 

The old saying “There is nothing new under the sun” is truly 
applicable to the Postal Service. You may think you have a prob- 
lem that is strictly local—a condition that does not exist in any 
other post office, but if you will discuss that problem or condition 
with the officials of the Department, the inspectors, and your fel- 
low rs who attend these meetings, you will find that the 
same problem, possibly with slight variation, has been encountered 
somewhere else and solved to the satisfaction of the patrons and 
to the satisfaction of the Department. 

It is true that you can and should present such problems to the 
Department or to the inspectors; and when properly presented in 
that manner, you can be assured they will receive careful atten- 
tion and that you will be fully and completely instructed. We are 
organized to do things that way. We must be so organized if we 
are to protect the public against poor service due to lack of knowl- 
edge and training of our field forces. 

The Postal Service is well timed and carefully checked. It is so 
huge, however, that it is difficult for those in high positions in the 
several bureaus of the Department to give friendly and personal 
attention to your individual affairs. We in the Department would 
like to have the opportunity to go over with you in some detail 
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the matters that are troublesome to you in the conduct of your 
local offices. Obviously, that is not possible, and out of sheer 
necessity the handling of the thousands of letters that come into 
the Department daily from postmasters and others must be disposed 
of in a systematic manner. It is only the serious matters, those 
affecting general policy, those affecting generally the methods 
adopted, and complaints from the public that come to the direct 
attention of the officials. It is for that reason that we are glad 
to assign to the various State conventions and national conventions 
of eee and employees one or more of the departmental offi- 
cials and several of the more experienced post-office inspectors. By 
coming to you in this manner we get your viewpoint, which is help- 
ful to us. Likewise we present to you our views as they affect the 
problems of the Service generally. 

It is possible for the departmental officials to have more intimate 
contact with you as a group, and as individuals, during meetings 
like this, than in any other way, so it is for that reason that I feel 
it is helpful to the service and helpful to the postmasters to hold 
gatherings of this kind. 

In this connection I want to talk to you briefly but frankly about 
our accomplishments under this administration of the Postal Serv- 
ice; our objectives, and the manner in which you can cooperate 
with us. When we took over the affairs of the Department in 
March 1933 there was a huge postal deficit. An immediate survey 
was ordered and when the results were presented to me I concluded 
that under proper management and with the return of normal 
business throughout the country it was not unreasonable to expect 
a balanced budget, and with the help of my administrative force 
in Washington and the postmasters and employees in the field, we 
have achieved that end. 

We have insisted upon regularity of service. With the coopera- 
tion of the Treasury Department we have provided many fine, new, 
and well-equipped post-office buildings. We have improved the 
City Delivery Service and the Rural Delivery Service. We have taken 
advantage of every opportunity to perfect and extend the air-mail 
system and to expedite the handling of mail by railroad and we 
have added regular trans-Pacific and trans-Atlantic Air Mail Service 
to our foreign air-mail system. 

We have carried on campaigns and have secured much good 
will by courtesy on the part of our officials and employees. We 
reduced the local rate of postage in cities and towns from 3 to 2 
cents, and we are giving to the public a service on letters going 
out of town that is most assuredly worth the 3 cents paid for it. 
Last but not least, we have not forgotten the welfare of our 
employees. We have provided for them better working conditions 
in better buildings, and we have shortened their workweek with- 
out reducing their pay, so that now they have time for recreation 
and pleasure. 

These benefits have not been confined to any one section, one 
State, or group of States. They are to be found in every State 
and in every county throughout the country. 

We in the Department adopt policies, promulgate regulations, 
and, in the broader sense, manage the affairs of the postal estab- 
lishment. But you men and women in the field are face to face 
with the everyday service problems, which at times must become 
monotonous. Some of you may feel that your part in this vast 
organization is not so very important, but let me assure you that 
the postmaster in the smallest office, the carrier on the most 
sparsely settled rural route, the employee in the most obscure 
position in the service is just as important as the postmaster in 
the largest city. 

Stop and consider for a moment what would happen to the mil- 
lions of pieces of mail that are deposited with our Service in the 
principal cities of the Nation if the post offices in those cities did 
not have means of transporting them to the smaller offices through 
which they reach the addressees. On the other hand, the big 
post offices would not be so big if they did not receive mail for 
delivery to their patrons from the thousands of cities, towns, and 
hamlets throughout the country. So I say to you in all sincerity 
that the Postal Service of the United States is an organization 
which depends for its efficiency on the thousands of small organi- 
zations and units maintained within the system itself. So bear 
in mind always that your part in this organization is most im- 
portant. Be proud of your opportunity to do your share, and be 
assured that your efforts are greatly appreciated. 

We must remember that we are partners in the world’s largest 
business, public or private. 8 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1938, we handled more 
than 26,000,000,000 pieces of mail matter. Of this number, more 
than 14,000,000,000 pieces were first class, in excess of 5,000,000,000 
pieces third class, more than 600,000,000 parcels, and more than 
200,000,000 pieces of air mail. The remainder was made up of 
newspapers, magazines, and penalty matter. The handling of that 
volume of business, of course, requires a huge organization, total- 
ing nearly 400,000 people at this time. 

With the exception of the motor-vehicle service in the cities, the 
Department itself does not own any of the transportation facili- 
ties used, but depends upon the air lines, the railroads, steamships, 
and other forms of service under contract to provide the actual 
vehicles for carrying this tremendous load across the country and 
around the world. We buy supplies in the open market, therefore, 
our operations either directly or indirectly affect a major portion 
of the industries of the country. For example: 

During the fiscal year 1938 we paid out in salaries approximately 
6585,000,000, paid more than $99,000,000 to the railroads, in excess 
of $14,000,000 to the air lines, about $11,000,000 for ocean mail 
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transportation, and approximately the same amount to contractors 
for star-route and other vehicle service. We also spent more than 
$7,000,000 for mail-messenger service. We bought more than $10,- 
000,000 worth of miscellaneous supplies used in service operations, 
and $1,600,000 worth of supplies used in the maintenance of public 
buildings. We paid approximately $15,000,000 for rent for post- 
office quarters, and the heat and light bill for our public buildings 
amounted to approximately $3,000,000. 

I am pleased to be at the head of this business organization of 
the Government, which collects in the aggregate a staggering sum 
of money from the public each year, but considering the character 
of service rendered gives back in that service alone adequate re- 
turn to those who patronize it. You will also observe from the 
facts I have just related that in salaries and money spent for work 
performed we immediately turn back into the channels of com- 
merce, not at any one central point, but through all the cities, 
towns, and hamlets in every State in the Union, all of the money 
we collect. We maintain this business on a sound financial basis, 
for, as you know, in 4 of the 5 full years under this administration 
we have had a balanced budget; as a matter of fact, a surplus 
pene that part of our service which we render to the public for 

re. 

I know that you, as postmasters, and all postal employees are 
proud of your connection with the postal establishment, and that 
you do and should take full credit to yourselves for the contribu- 
tion you make to the Department’s success. 

These are a few of the aspects of the Postal Service I felt you 
would be particularly interested in hearing about today. Of 
course, we have a great many problems in the Department and we 
are always striving to improve the service. The cooperation of the 
employees everywhere has been most valuable. 

In fact, the success that has been achieved in providing better 
postal service to the people of the country is due chiefly to the 
earnest efforts and loyalty of those who make up our great 
organization. 


Graduation Exercises of the National Police 
Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES H. LEAVY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. FRANK MURPHY 


Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, the Honorable Frank Murphy, 
Attorney General of the United States, presented the 
graduates of the eleventh session of the F. B. I. National 
Police Academy with their diplomas upon the completion 
of their training in the eleventh session of that academy, 
and in his presentation address he gave to the group of 
peace officers who were being honored some of the soundest 
advice, to men engaged in .protecting society against those 
who would injure or destroy it, that I have ever heard. In 
order that that advice may reach throughout the Nation, 
I am making the address of the Attorney General, together 
with the names of the graduating class and the places from 
which they came, a part of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The address follows: 


Mr. Hoover, Dr. McCartney, Father Walsh, members of the gradu- 
ating class, ladies and gentlemen, I am indeed happy to be here 
today and to congratulate each one of you who is graduating from 
the National Police Academy. It is no common distinction, and I 
trust that you will always keep in mind that you are symbols of 
the struggle for everything that is decent and fine in law enforce- 
ment in this Nation. 

Recently when on a tour with Mr. Hoover, I visited various 
offices of the Department of Justice, and in justice I must say that 
there was no place where efficiency, orderliness, punctuality were 
more in evidence than in the F. B. I. offices. I mention it to you 
now because I hope you will carry on this tradition of keepiny 
orderly offices and keeping yourselves fit—spiritually, mentally, and 
physically—to do the job that is yours. Indifferent and careless 
people cannot be expected to do the great jobs that need to be 
done in this country, and they cannot be expected to measure up 
to the wonderful standards that Mr. Hoover has set for you in 
this Division. 

In a few days there will be released a report on the activities 
of the Department during the first 6 months of this year. It is 
especially interesting because of the efforts of the men in the 
field, such as the able district attorneys; the great leader of the 
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. B. I., Mr. Hoover, and members of his division; a great Solicitor 
General, Mr. Bob Jackson; and others, who together have made a 
record for 6 months that I believe has not been surpassed in the 
history of the Department. 

Recently, a very distinguished visitor from abroad, in a visit with 
me, was asked these questions: Have you found it interesting in 
this country? What did you think when you first saw the great 
buildings? Have you been to some of the great factories where 
thousands of men work under one roof? Have you seen the 
miraculous achievements that we alone claim in this Nation?” 

The visitor at once expressed great interest in all of this, but 
turning to me, he said, “Tell me something about crime. Is it 
still as it has been? Is it true that you have so much crime? Is it 
true that so much money is spent a year on crime detection in 
America? Is it true that you have so many people in prison?” 
And to this very distinguished person, the whole subject of crime 
was breath taking. 

Unfortunately the things this visitor had heard of and asked 
me about are true. We have become a great people. America has 
grown great in so many ways. In no other place has the banquet 
table been spread in such rich abundance. We are great in our 
material accomplishments as well as in our idealism. We are great 
in many other respects. 

But as we have been growing greater we have failed to give to 
some things, such as the problem of crime, the consideration they 
should have had. Today it is encouraging to realize that we are 
beginning to come to our senses and that the scales of heedlessness 
are dropping from our eyes. 

Sometimes I think that even though you have the advantages of 
the leadership of this great Department and the latest developments 
of science in your profession, you are under somewhat of a handi- 
cap because of some needed things that have not yet been done 
in the field of personnel administration. I think those of us in this 
Department, as we are beginning to adjust personnel standards, 
realize this. I so heartily approve of what Mr. Hoover has said of 
bringing permanency to the leadership of police departments, of 
keeping police service on a merit basis, of maintaining the whole 
Department of Justice on a merit basis. Personnel must be care- 
fully trained, and then, so long as their fidelity, their sense of duty, 
their efficiency and competency are what they should be, they should 
not be taken by political transition out of the picture. We are 
undertaking to establish new personnel standards to insure an effi- 
cient and competent Department. 

We have been set down to do this work among magnificent 
surroundings. We are given great offices. I imagine that until 
recently, no group of police officers such as this have foregathered 
in a hall of this beauty before, or had the chance of being trained 
in a building like this. No other Assistant Attorneys General have 
occupied such offices, and only one other Attorney General has 
been privileged to work in an office the like of which has been 
given to the present Attorney General. The fact of it is that 
unless we all keep our thinking straight and clear, we are likely 
to be enmeshed in grandeur. 

If I can leave one thought with you, I would like it to be this: 
The people who started this country on its way to greatness were 
simple and humble people. The modest things in this life ap- 
pealed to them. And there is something about humility and sim- 
plicity that goes with common sense. 

And so, as we find ourselves in the midst of great material 
grandeur, let us be very thoughtful. Let us try to keep our feet 
on the ground, and let it not bring out in us the weaknesses that 
are ours. Instead, in the face of it all, let us grow strong— 
strong because we realize that we are just public servants, servants 
of the people, of all the people. We are not servants of any clique 
or any group; we are not the servants of an individual; we are 
never the servants of special pleaders; and when we assume office, 
we are not the servants of a party. We are the servants of the 
people of the United States, and in a democracy it is a good thing 
to keep these facts in mind. 

There was never a time when men in your work needed more to 
approach their duty with a sense of high integrity. We have had 
much question lately about crime in some of our great cities and 
about espionage. Crime has gotten the hold that it has in this 
country for a number of reasons. But one of them is the connec- 
tion between powerful political groups and those in public office. 
Espionage has grown in this country because of laxity and indiffer- 
ence. Let us thoroughly realize that here we have the resources to 
cope with these conditions. We have the National Police Academy; 
we have the F. B. I. with its wonderful equipment and high stand- 
ards; we have a Department of Justice that we are going to try to 
make second to none on earth. With all this, there is no reason why 
the deplorable situations that have developed should be allowed to 
continue. 

We cannot be defied if we are on the job. There isn’t any such 
thing as a lawless element, from gangsters to corrupt politicians, 
that can dominate any community in this Nation if the people are 
awake and if the police administration is clean and decent and 
independent. 

It is going to require courage. The one thing it is going to 
require above everything else is this: A willingness to say that 
there is something greater than the prestige of holding a job, and 
that is your sense of decency and integrity. Every man ought to 
be willing to say: “I take great pride in my job. It is an honor 
and a distinction. Td like to keep it. But there is something I 
want more, and that is my own sense of what is right. And I 
will leave my job before I will compromise or before I will do a 
thing that is a betrayal of the faith that is placed in me.” 
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And so I hope that with great spirit and courage, and with a 
desire to enter vigorously into the struggle to achieve what our 
fathers and mothers before us, and the children who will follow 
us, would want—a land of justice and decency preserved against 
every attack. I hope that you will go forward and do your share. 
I congratulate each one of you most heartily. [Applause.] 


The eleventh graduating class of the National Police Academy 
were the following: 


Jona D. Allen, patrolman, Highland Park, Mith., police depart- 
ment. 
Burton T. Andrews, superintendent, bureau of identification, St. 
Joseph, Mo., police department. 
M. T. Atkins, deputy sheriff, Dillon County, S. C., sheriff's office. 
Frank Bland, officer, Needles, Calif., police department. 
xe G. Faulkner, patrolman, Arkansas State police, Little Rock, 


Elmer R. Fletcher, captain, Eldorado, Kans., police department. 

R. E. Floyd, inspector, Houston, Tex., police department. 

Gaston A. Fortin, deputy sheriff, Belknap County, Laconia, 
N. H., sheriff’s office. 

Joseph H. Frazier, deputy sheriff, Ashtabula County, Jefferson, 
Ohio, sheriff’s office, 

Merl A. Gladieux, sergeant, Toledo, Ohio, police department. 

John M. Gold, chief of police, Reidsville, N. C., police department. 

Virgil w Hanlin, chief of police, Petersburg, W. Va., police de- 

ent. 
William Gayle Haynie, officer, Orlando, Fla., police department. 
oe H. Holland, chief of police, Salisbury, Md., police de- 
ent. 

ae F. Hornbuckle, sergeant, San Jose, Calif., police depart- 
ment. 

Goa L. Hunsaker, chief of police, Globe, Ariz., police depart- 
ment. 

sr F. Ingoldsby, chief of police, Bristol, Va., police depart- 
ment. 

Ernest Klingbeil, deputy sheriff, Houghton County, Houghton, 
Mich., sheriff’s office. 1 y 75 

George J. Koch, Jr., nt, Missouri State highwa trol, 
Jefferson City, Mo. ag i fi 

Kenneth Logan, special agent, Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

a James Luce, patrolman, Montpelier, Vt., police depart- 
ment. 

Alvin D. MeGuire, deputy sheriff, Sarasota County, Sarasota, Fla., 
sheriff's office. 

J. J. McGuire, special agent, Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

George A. McLaughlin, sergeant, lower Merion Township police 
department, Ardmore, Pa. 

Joseph F. McMeel, assistant superintendent, bureau of identifica- 
tion, Shreveport (La.) police department. 
Pia J. Marley, lieutenant, metropolitan district police, Bos- 

Ernest Minniear, officer, Gary (Ind.) police department. 
5 Musgrave, trooper, West Virginia State police, Charleston, 

Va. 

G. R. Park, sergeant, Shanghai municipal police, Shanghai, China. 

seg Patterson, sergeant, East Orange (N. J.) police depart- 
ment. 

J. M. Peach, captain of detectives, Newport News (Va.) police 
department 

Archie J. Richardson, assistant identification officer, King County, 
Seattle (Wash.) sheriff's office. 

Aubrey A. Rowles, chief of identification department, Spokane 
County, Spokane (Wash.) sheriff’s office. 

Charlie W. Smith, chief of police, Chesterfield County police de- 
partment, Chesterfield, Va. 

James F. Stahl, sergeant, Yuma (Ariz.) police department. 

Joseph W. Sullivan, commissioner, Binghamton (N. Y.) police de- 
partment. 

Leon Wier, assistant chief of police, Greenwood (Miss.) police 
department. 


Activities of the Department of Justice Under 
Attorney General Murphy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. HENRY F. ASHURST 
OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1939 


LETTER FROM HON. FRANK MURPHY 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a report of 
the activities of the Department of Justice during the first 
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6 months of the incumbency of Hon. Frank Murphy, Attorney 
General of the United States. 
There being no objection, the report was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor», as follows: 
JULY 7, 1939. 


My Dran Mr, Present: On January 1, 1939, upon appointing 
me to the office of Attorney General of the United States, you di- 
rected me to endeavor in every possible way to continue the efforts 
of my predecessor, Homer S. Cummings, to strengthen the Depart- 
ment of Justice. You directed me to improve the Federal judicial 
system and provide vigorous and honest sie enforcement; to elim- 
inate congestion in the court dockets; to guard against privilege 
and favoritism; to modernize and improve personnel practices 
wherever possible within the Department; and to effect such ad- 
ditional administrative measures as might be necessary and ad- 
visable for the betterment of the services rendered by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

In presenting this report on the activities of the Department dur- 
ing the first 6 months of my tenure, I am keenly aware that the 
major part of the work in the attainment of these objectives lies 
ahead, I trust, nevertheless, that the summary which follows 
will serve to indicate that within this limited time and with such 
means as have been at our disposal, we have sought to move for- 
ward on each front. 

FEDERAL JUDICIARY 


The Department shares wholeheartedly the high regard for the 
judicial system which is so justifiably entertained by the public at 
large. Accordingly, we have been at pains to conduct our efforts 
toward the improvement of the judiciary with discrimination and 
a concern for the avoidance of any action which might refiect un- 
warranted discredit upon the system as a whole. In one instance, 
an appellate judge has been found guilty of malfeasance in office, 
prosecuted, and convicted. I am happy to express the settled con- 
viction that such unfortunate instances are in no degree repre- 
sentative of a judicial system headed by a tribunal as outstanding 
in ability and exemplary in character as the Supreme Court. 

In the matter of appointments to the Federal bench, we have 
sought to examine the qualifications of candidates with all pos- 
sible care, to the end that we might recommend to you, persons 
of the highest integrity, technical qualifications, and judicial 
temperament. Of the nominations made by you for high posi- 
tions in the Federal judicial system on the basis of the Depart- 
ment’s recommendations, all have been confirmed by the Senate 
virtually without opposition. Included among these appointees 
are highly regarded legal educators and scholars as well as prac- 
ticing lawyers distinguished alike for their learning and probity, 

FEDERAL DISTRICT ATTORNEYS’ OFFICES 


With a view to relieving the congested conditions of the Federal 
court dockets, all United States attorneys were directed to submit 
a thorough, explanatory report on all cases more than 2 years 
old and other cases to which notoriety attached for one reason or 
another, and which had not been brought to trial. 

For the first time in the history of the Department, the United 
States attorneys were requested to meet in Washington for the 
purpose of discussing common problems and methods of improving 
the work of their respective offices. As a result of this conference 
and the study of the attorneys’ reports, a material improvement 
had already been achieved in the condition of the dockets. It is 
felt that the meeting was generally of considerable aid in improy- 
ing the disposition of Government litigation by the attorneys. A 
similar conference is planned for the United States marshals in 
September. 

In the war on crime and official corruption, particularly in large 
centers, the office of the United States attorney plays a part of 
strategic importance, Especially in view of this fact, a studied 
effort has been made to select for key positions the most thoroughly 
qualified individuals available. It is believed that careful selection 
of personnel, coupled with more active support and encouragement 
of their efforts, has strengthened and improved the quality and 
vigor of the attorney’s work. 

In the belief that the Federal Department of Justice should aid 
the people of local communities, wherever proper and reasonable, 
in the improvement of the quality of their Government, we have 
assisted in o the conviction of the leader of one large 
political machine whose activities in the past have operated to the 
great detriment of the cause of good government in that commu- 
aay ee efforts are being carried on in other parts of the 
country. 

RECORD OF CONVICTIONS 

During the 6-month period the number of criminal cases dis- 
posed of in the Federal nisi prius courts was 19,229 against 18,103 
for the same period last year, an increase of more than 1,100. This 
figure includes those cases that were disposed of by nolle prosequi 
or voluntary dismissal. Of the remaining cases, convictions were 
obtained by trial or plea of guilty in 16,563 cases. This constitutes 
97.1 percent of all cases disposed of by final judgment following 
trial or plea of guilty. While the percentage of convictions has 
always been high, it is doubtful if this figure has ever been sur- 
passed. It reflects high credit on the work of the United States 
attorneys and their assistants. 


RECORD BEFORE THE SUPREME COURT 


The period has been marked by significant and far-reaching 
decisions of the Supreme Court on questions of constitutional 
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law of vast public importance. The reciprocal immunity of 
Federal and State officials and employees from income taxes on 
their salaries has been finally abrogated. A broad construc- 
tion has been placed on the commerce clause in upholding the 
validity and application of Federal regulation to new spheres of 
economic activity. In all these cases, representatives of the 
Department of Justice played an important and effective role. 
The record of victory of the Department before the Supreme 
Court at this term has probably never been surpassed. The suc- 
cess of the Department in this has been due in large 
part to the very able and effective manner in which its cases 
have been prepared and presented by the Solicitor General, Rob- 
ert H. Jackson. 


EXTENSION OF MERIT SYSTEM TO PERSONNEL 


In accordance with your instruction relative to personnel ad- 
ministration, the Department has engaged a highly qualified 
personnel director who, with the assistance of competent techni- 
clans, is now conducting a survey of the departmental personnel 
with a view to the establishment of modern personnel prac- 
tices. The Department has recommended to the Congress that 
the staffs of all United States marshals, including deputies, be 
placed on a civil-service basis. Pending action on this measure, 
there has been issued a set of personnel standards to which all 
marshals are required to conform. 

No activity of the Department is of greater significance or more 
promising from the viewpoint of potential benefits to the public 
than the study now being made under the direction of the Solici- 
tor General of the administration of receiverships and the liquida- 
tion of bankrupt estates. It is one of the objectives of this 
survey—and one with which the members of the judiciary are 
almost unanimously in accord—to determine the feasibility of 
placing receiverships and the disposition of bankrupt estates in 
the hands of salaried Federal officials, selected on a merit basis. 
We are convinced that in this way many of the undesirable features 
now attaching to this work in the jurisdiction of the Federal 
courts can be eliminated. 


IMPROVEMENT OF REHABILITATION PROCEDURES 


Acting upon your expressed desire that the Federal Government 
should concern itself equally with the rehabilitation of criminals as 
with their apprehension and conviction, the Department in April 
sponsored the first Nation-wide parole conference held in this 
country. Attended by many authorities in the field of penology 
and by representatives of a large number of lay organizations and 
groups, this meeting has been favorably appraised for the encour- 
agement which it gave to the extension of modern parole practices 
and methods in the various States, as well as the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The building program of the Bureau of Prisons is making 
rapid progress, Several new institutions are in course of con- 
struction, in addition to extensions of several existing prisons. 
This work has been necessitated by the growth of the Federal 
prison population. 


IMPROVEMENT OF ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES 


The problems of administrative law arising from the procedure 
of administrative agencies, which were first presented to you by 
my predecessor, have been approached by the appointment of a 
committee to make a thorough inquiry into the subject. This 
ee has been actively engaged in this task for several 
months. 

The correction of various other defects in the administration of 
justice has been sought through the preparation and recommen- 
dation to the Congress of several legislative proposals, among 
which are the following: 

(1) A proposal to create an administrative organization for 
the Federal judicial system. 

(2) A proposal to empower the Supreme Court to regulate 
criminal procedure—similar to legislation enacted in respect to 
civil procedure. 

(3) A proposal to create the office of public defender for the 
Federal courts. 

(4) A proposal to place deputy marshals within the competitive 
classified civil service. 

(5) A proposal to abolish the fee system under which referees 
in bankruptcy are now compensated and to place them on a 
salary basis. 


(6) A proposal to enable the Federal Government to reach the 
gambling ships which operate off the coast of California. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 


The activities of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, under the 
able direction of Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, have been expanded to meet 
the growing needs of the Federal Government as well as re- 
quests for cooperation and assistance by State and local au- 
thorities. This admirable organization is rendering valuable 
service in dealing with the growing menace of foreign espionage. 

THE NEW CIVIL LIBERTIES UNIT 

Two new units have been organized within the Department. 
One is a commercial frauds uiit. Through this unit the De- 
partment hopes to arouse greater interest in the prevention of 
business frauds and to achieve better coordination and efficiency 
in the enforcement of the laws governing mail frauds, the sale of 
securities, and similar statutes. 
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The second new unit is a civil-liberties unit. Through this unit 
for the first time in our history the full weight of the Department 
will be thrown behind the effort to preserve in this country the 
blessings of liberty, the spirit of tolerance, and the fundamental 
principles of democracy. To this end the civil-liberties unit has 
been charged with the enforcement of the Federal civil-liberties 
statutes, the conduct of an inquiry into the need for additional 
legislation on the subject, and, in general, the invigoration of the 
Federal Government’s endeavors to protect fundamental rights in 
this period of social transition. 

It is my personal opinion that the creation of this unit at your 
order, with all the emphasis it places upon the protection of the 
civil liberties of the individual citizen and of minority groups, is 
one of the most significant happenings in American legal history. 

This work, meager as it is in the light of what must yet be 
undertaken, has been done in the belief that the democratic 
system, to survive, must demonstrate not only its ability to provide 
for the people the opportunity to earn a decent life, but also its 
competence to render the services of government with a high de- 
gree of efficiency and unquestionable integrity. In a word, this 
work has been done in the hope that it might, in a measure, sup- 
plement and strengthen the broad efforts of the administration 
to achieve a more gracious, more just, and more complete 
n ae 

espec y, 
MURPHY, 
Attorney General, 


The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 


Freedom of Speech, Press, and Political Activity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. SHERMAN MINTON 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM CORYDON (IND.) DEMOCRAT 


Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, nestled in the hills of 
southern Indiana is the town of Corydon, the first capital of 
the State. In this cradle of Indiana’s history, almost within 
the shadow where the old Constitution Elm stood, Lew 
O’Bannon has published for 30 years the Corydon Democrat. 

Mr. O’Bannon is an ardent Democrat in the political 
sense, but he is also a democrat in another sense, spelled 
with a small “d.” He loves his fellow men, and cherishes 
for them the fundamental rights guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution. He sees the Constitution as a protector of human 
rights, not property rights alone. He believes that these 
rights extend to and were intended for the humblest citizen. 
In an editorial he has raised his voice in defense of human 
rights for the humble as well as the rich and powerful. I 
ask unanimous consent that the editorial may be inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Corydon (Ind.) Democrat] 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH—FREEDOM OF THE PRESS—-FREEDOM OF POLITICAL 
ACTIVITY 


The question of freedom—all kinds of freedom—has been a vital 
question to the people of America—perhaps we should the better 
say to the people of the United States of America—ever since the 
early days of the Original Thirteen Colonies that finally created by 
their union the United States of America, now, and for sometime 
past, the greatest nation in the world. 

Of course, the word freedom“ has been considerably abused, and 
has been used by some to further schemes of both business and 
government that are harmful and that should not be approved. 

And, on the other hand, as we view it, conditions arise now and 
then when there are tendencies to restrict the rights of some people 
and to deny them some measures of frecdom to which they are 
justly entitled. 

Some recent events in Washington, D. C., have suggested to us 
the propriety, and the apparent necessity, of someone offering a 
defense for and in behalf of a few million workers in this country 
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who are employed and paid by the United States Government under 
the W. P. A. (the Works Progress Administration). The reason for 
this article, or editorial, as it has come to us, is that there has 
been a tendency to deny to a goodly number of people in this 
country, known as relief workers—W. P. A. folks—their right as 
American citizens. This condition seemed evident during the dis- 
cussion of the W. P. A.—the Works Progress Administration—appro- 
priation, and the passage of the bill appropriating $1,725,000,000 
for the relief of several million people who have been unable to 
secure employment, and who were, for that reason, forced on relief, 
and who, therefore, have become W. P. A. workers. 

Severe criticism was offered from some sources because some of 
these millions of W. P. A. workers had joined or encouraged or 
supported an organization known as the Workers Alliance in an 
effort to influence the Congress of the United States to be or to 
become liberal in providing funds to support the W. P. A. In other 
words, it was clearly evident that there were convictions in certain 
quarters that W. P. A. workers should not take upon themselves 
such liberties, or such freedom, as to join in any way an organized 
move to try to increase an appropriation for what is known as the 
Works Progress Administration relief program. Of course, this 
attitude toward these unfortunate people was and is prompted 
because they are poor, too poor to be given or granted the liber- 
ties or freedom of an American citizen. 

Since when has there been recognized any principle or any right 
under the Government of the United States to restrict the freedom 
of speech or the activity of any citizen of this country because of 
his lack of financial responsibility or because of misfortune that 
has forced him to become for a time dependent upon others or 
upon the Government of which he is an integral part by birth and 
by his rights as a citizen. 

There is little opportunity, apparently, for most people to learn, 
or to know, the quality, and/or value, of many citizens of this 
country who have been denied the opportunity and privilege to 
prove themselyes as to their capabilities in many lines because of 
having been driven to penury and want, while many others, born 
to wealth and favoritism have had chances and have achieved suc- 
cesses wholly beyond their individual desserts. 

We take the liberty to assert that for more than a half cen- 
tury there grew up, and continued to grow, in this country, 
a governmental regime wherein property owners, the possessors of 
wealth, the masters of finance and of big business, were more 
and more permitted to dominate and control, and boss, if you 
please, the highest officials in the Government of these United 
States of America, but there came a time, not so many years 
ago, when the people by an overwhelming majority, spoke at the 
ballot box and said in no uncertain voice, “we want a change; 
we do not want a government for the favored few,” and the cham- 
pion of this humane, democratic, Christian method of government 
has been at the head of affairs for some years, and the neglected 
masses have been given new hope and new inspiration, and “Free- 
dom of the press, and freedom of political activity” have been 
somewhat clarified, and have been given, to the satisfaction of 
a good many million of our citizens, who had almost lost hope, a new 
and helpful meaning, namely, that people and their God-given 
rights are more important than property in any form or any 
amount. 

We attempt to sound a warning to those who assume to be 
statesmen that no man's rights or privileges, in this country, to 
speak personally or by association with others, to the authorities 
of the land, in his own interests, warranted by his condition of 
misfortune, or in the interest of others similarly situated, shall 
pe abridged because he does not own property, as the day of prop- 
erty qualifications to entitle people to speak and act in public 
affairs has passed, and we hope, never to return. 

There have been too many jibes and offensive jests cast at the 
millions of people on relief in this country during the past 5 or 
6 years, and in their names and in their behalf we resent it, as 
we have done before. 

And may we, in conclusion, make the point that these com- 
plaints and criticisms haye come from cheap political actors, 
mostly in campaign times, evidence of which was recently given 
by the vote in the National House of Representatives, when the 
W. P. A. appropriation bill, carrying almost $2,000,000,000, was 
passed by a vote of 373 to 21. However, a goodly number of 
Republican Congressmen, as heretofore, will, in the campaign next 
year, speak against what they themselves voted for. 

The people are learning a good deal these days that has not 
been wholly clear to them before—among which is that it is fine 
to have at the head of our Government a man who believes more 
in people than he does in property. 

We haven't said much on the most vital question now before 
the American people, which would require a whole volume, and 
more to properly cover it, but we hope we have been able to 
suggest, correctly, that there are clearly evident in this country 
two ideas of government, one humanely and democratically correct, 
and the other grossly wrong, and the battle must be fought to a 
finish, but no one knows how long it will take, or which will 
eventually win. For us we want to continue to fight alongside of 
such champions of the people's rights as Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
his loyal, unswerving supporters, and we have hopes for final 
success, 
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Marion County Messenger Editorial on the 
Business Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE MARION COUNTY (IND.) MESSENGER 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I have often been impressed 
with the thought that the businessman—especially the 
small businessman—is the “forgotten man” of this era. 

I believe that if we could do something in a constructive 
way to help the small businessman to get on his feet, and 
stay on his feet, so that he could function in a normal way 
in taking over persons on the work-relief rolls into regular 
jobs at better wages than can be paid to W. P. A. workers, 
we would go a long way toward bringing about recovery and 
prosperity in this country. Our banks are loaded with 
money, but idle money is not promoting creative enterprise 
which gives employment. It is the duty of statesmanship at 
this time to find some way to put those idle dollars to work. 

In my opinion an admirable editorial on this subject, 
printed in the Marion County Messenger of Indianapolis, 
from the pen of its gifted editor, Mr. Toney Flack, is worthy 
of the careful perusal and serious consideration of every 
Member of Congress and every citizen who is trying to find a 
sound remedy for existing ills. 

The editorial, which appears in the current issue of the 
Marion County Messenger, is as follows: 3 

Idle money means idle men. It is a solemn fact that masses of 
unemployed will never obtain jobs in private industry until owners 
of capital release that idle money into the channels of industrial 
and commercial activity. One Indianapolis bank report shows over 
$140,000,000 in deposits and other holdings and only a little over 
$14,000,000 in loans, What America needs more than anything 
else is work for those able and willing to work so the worker can 
receive a decent pay check each week, a pay of more than just 
enough for the bare necessities of life. Thousands of W. P. A. 
workers are being worn out with patience, hoping for a greater 
income. Their family needs and cost of maintenance are mount- 
ing and the $15 a week will not keep them. The common class 
of people are educated to a higher standard of living than $60 a 
month, they are becoming dissatisfied with insufficient incomes. 

Little-business men from $100,000 down to the $2,000 or $3,000 
have had no relief or help. These men are wanting a chance, 
an economic and banking plan to release idle dollars into the lower 
bracket which will help conditions. 


The Lending Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE BIRMINGHAM (ALA.) NEWS 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
place in the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial from the 
Birmingham (Ala.) News entitled “Repairing the Weak Point 
in Our National Economy.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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[From the Birmingham News of July 13, 1939] 
REPAIRING THE WEAK POINT IN OUR NATIONAL ECONOMY 


President Roosevelt’s proposed lending-for-recovery program was 
introduced in both Houses of Congress Monday. It embraces plans 
for several kinds of projects of a self-liquidating character which 
would inyolve a total expenditure of $2,800,000,000. In addition, 
there is a separate bill providing for an increase of $800,000,000 in 
the borrowing power of the United States Housing Authority, the 
money to be used to finance low-cost housing projects. 

The $2,800,000,000 program would not represent Government 
spending but Government lending. The Government would borrow 
the money from private sources, through the issuance of Federal 
securities, and in turn would lend the money in various ways. It 
would expect to recover both principal and interest. Thus, as Mr. 
“pag has said, the program would not cost the American people 
a cent. 

The bill was introduced in a Congress where there is strong 
opposition to the proposal. So strong is the opposition that has 
been aroused, in fact, that the fate of the measure is in doubt. 

This is probably the most important proposal of any kind put 
forward by the administration in the last year or so. Certainly it 
is the most important proposal relating to economic recovery. 
Congress and the country ought to give it the most careful con- 
sideration. No one should reject it out of hand. No one should 
oppose it, for example, just because he does not like Government 
“spending” or Government “lending.” 

In considering the program, everyone should inquire into such 
questions as whether or not there is a need for it, what it is in- 
tended to do, and how well it could be expected to accomplish the 
purpose. 

This newspaper believes there is a distinct need for such a pro- 
gram as this, if recovery is not to be allowed to stagnate, and that 
the projects outlined by the President offer a very sound hope of 
real benefits. 

Let us inquire into the need for something of this kind. It is 
obvious that there is a great need for a revival of new capital in- 
vestment. In fact, the absence of sufficient new investment is 
the weakest point in our national economy. If new capital invest- 
ment were forthcoming from private sources, there might be no 
need for public investment of the kind contemplated here. But 
the sad fact is that new private investment is lagging seriously. 
Moreover, idle capital is increasing with rapidity. 

As for the need for new investment, whether public or private, 
an excellent brief summary of the situation was contained recently 
in an advertisement published by the Bank of New York, pointing 
out that there has been a deficiency of $56,000,000,000 in expendi- 
tures for capital goods in the last 7 years. 

To quote the advertisement: 

“The unemployment problem is centered chiefly in the dur- 
able-goods industries. There is no serious depression in indus- 
tries that produce nondurable goods. 

“This difference is reflected by the index of employment, which 
in September 1938 stood at 98 percent for the nondurable in- 
dustries, against only 69 percent in the durable-goods field. 

“America used to spend about 19 billions annually for durable 
goods, based on the average for 1919-29. Since 1932, however, 
the average expenditure has dropped to less than 11 billions an- 
nually, according to best estimates. The deficiency in the cre- 
ation of durable goods has therefore totaled more than 56 bil- 
lion dollars in the past 7 years. 

“Durable goods largely comprise such things as machinery, 
tools, new plants, and building construction, representing capital 
expenditures that must be financed through new investment. En- 
couragement of the free flow of capital into private enterprise is 
therefore necessary to revive the durable-goods industries, balance 
our economy, and solve the most important part of our unemploy- 
ment problem.” 

This gives a striking picture of the magnitude of the deficiency 
in expenditures for capital goods, which is practically the same 
thing as saying new capital investment. For there is an important 
difference between expenditures on capital or durable goods and 
expenditures on consumer or nondurable goods. Expenditures on 
durable goods constitute investment, by the very nature of such 
goods, which are themselves real capital and must be financed by 
new investment. This is not true in the case of expenditures on 
consumer goods. It is for this reason that spending on consumer 
goods cannot give the impetus to economic expansion that comes 
from capital expenditures, a fact which the business cycle econ- 
omists all recognize. This difference it is important to bear in 
mind. 

The consumer~-goods industries are not particularly depressed, 
although it is true that they themselves would be faring much 
better than they are if all were well in the durable-goods indus- 
tries, simply because full employment in the latter would provide 
far greater purchasing power to be expended on consumer goods. 
But it is in the durable-goods industries that the problem of 
unemployment lies chiefly. 

We need somehow to stimulate capital expenditures, which 
means new investment. We need to get idle money to work. If 
we could do this through private investment, it would be well. 
But what if we cannot reasonably hope to do it through private 
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investment, which, unfortunately, seems to be the case? Would 
it not then be advisable to try to do as much of it as we could 
through public investment? That is obviously the theory back 
of President Roosevelt’s proposal. 

There is another extremely significant circumstance which must 
be borne in mind. It is that our pool of idle money has been 
growing rapidly. This fact can perhaps best be realized by reflect- 
ing on a few statistics. The banks, for example, are glutted with 
84,300,000, 000 of excess reserves. This in itself is a staggering 
fact. It becomes more staggering when we know that these 
excess reserves are 56 percent higher than they were a year ago. 
The significance of this increase in idle money becomes still more 
pointed when we know that it has taken place notwithstanding 
the fact that general business conditions are 33 percent better 
than they were a year ago, according to Business Week’s index 
of business conditions, one of the most reliable of all indexes. 

Normally, such a rise in business conditions should not be accom- 
panied by an increase in idle money but, on the contrary, should 
reduce the volume of unemployed funds through increased invest- 
ment. But, as we have seen, that has not taken place. It is this 
which is the darkest fact in the situation. It is this which goes 
very far to explain why the national economy is so badly unbal- 
anced. And, in particular, it is this circumstance which furnishes, 
at least for the present, a negative answer to the question of 
whether or not we can hope for a real revival of private invest- 
ment. Clearly, private capital is not now going to work. 

Even if you attempt to explain this by saying that private capital 
is frightened by political trends and events, and that this is why 
it is refraining from going to work, the argument falls in the face 
of these statistics. For if it were merely because of fright, there 
would be no reason for excess reserves to continue to mount in the 
face of rising general business conditions. At worst, the ratio of 
excess reserves should remain unchanged, in view of improving busi- 
ness, if that were the explanation. It seems plain that something 
else is accounting for this increase in idle money, despite some re- 
covery of business. What it is, apparently, is the lack of sufficient 
outlets for new investment. 

Since the weakest spot in our economy is the durable-goods 
industries, and since the rising volume of idle capital indicates that 
we cannot reasonably hope for early revival of private investment, 
the News earnestly believes that public investment, as recommended 
by Mr. Roosevelt, is urgently needed to stimulate expenditures on 
capital goods. 

Congress should not go home until this legislation is enacted. 


Correspondence Between Sir Henry McMahon and 
the Sharif of Mecca 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1939 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE SET UP TO CONSIDER CERTAIN 
CORRESPONDENCE 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend and 
revise my remarks in the Recorp, I include certain sections 
of a report of a committee set up to consider certain corre- 
spondence between Sir Henry McMahon and the Sharif of 
Mecca in 1915 and 1916. 

This correspondence comes from London and is not avail- 
able for ordinary uses. The material is so pertinent to the 
present situation in Palestine that I think the Members of 
the House and the reading public generally are entitled to 
what I think a very important excerpt from that corre- 
spondence. 

Report oF A COMMITTEE Set Ur To CONSIDER CERTAIN CORREPOND- 


ENCE BETWEEN SIR HENRY MCMAHON AND THE SHARIF OF MECCA IN 
1915 anD 1916 


ANNEX B. THE “M’MAHON-HUSAIN” CORRESPONDENCE 


The Lord Chancellor has listened with interest to the statements 
made at the first meeting of the committee by the various Arab 
members of the committee, explaining the views held by the Arabs 
in general in regard to the proper interpretation of the so-called 
McMahon-Husain correspondence; and he has since read with equal 
interest the memorandum by Mr. Antonius communicated to him 
at the same meeting. 

2. Owing to the short space of time available for the preparation 
of the present memorandum, it may be found that there are points 
made in the Arab statements or in Mr. Antonius’ memorandum 
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which have not been specifically covered; but it is hoped that this 
memorandum will nevertheless serve to explain on general lines the 
views held by His Majesty’s Government about the correspondence 
now under discussion. 

3. As the members of the committee are aware, all governments 
of the United Kingdom from 1915 onward have held firmly to the 
opinion not only that Sir Henry McMahon intended by his corre- 
spondence with the Sharif of Mecca in 1915 and 1916, and especially 
by his letter of October 24, 1915, to leave the territory now known as 
Palestine outside the area of Arab independence, but also that the 
correspondence in question could not then and cannot now be read 
as having any other meaning. 

4. In order, however, to understand the attitude of His Majesty's 
Government it is necessary to take into account not only the words 
of the correspondence itself but all the surrounding circumstances. 

5. For a start, and above all, it is imperative to remember the 
unique position which Palestine held then, as now, as the Holy Land 
not only of the Moslems but also of the Christians and the Jews, 
and as a country in which all European and American countries 
were deeply interested. It was more important for the Christians 
and the Jews even than for the Moslems, since for members of the 
first two religions it was the principal and, in fact, the only Holy 
Land, whereas for Moslems it was second in importance to the 
Hejaz. It is no exaggeration to say that for Christians and also for 
Jews Palestine is as important as are Mecca and Medina for 
Moslems. 

6. Moreover, Palestine could not be considered even in 1915 as 
exclusively Arab territory. It is realized that one of the Arab 
spokesmen had stated that, on the contrary, it was, unlike the 
coastal regions farther to the north, unmistakably “purely Arab,” 
and that this is a factor which must be taken into account in 
assessing the surrounding circumstances. But it must be remem- 
bered that apart from any Jewish population there may have 
been, it was filled with Christian churches, schools, and institutes 
of all kinds, while thousands of Christian pilgrims and tourists 
went there every year. These institutions were scattered over 
the land. Some towns, such as Bethlehem, were almost purely 
Christian, In fact, in 1912 there were only 300 Moslems out of 
11,000 inhabitants. In Nazareth, out of 15,000 inhabitants, 10,000 
were of different Christian religions—Greeks, Latins, Maronites, 
and Protestants. The great majority of these Christians were 
no doubt, Arabs by race, but, even so, a large residue of foreign 
Christians and foreign Christian interests remained. 

7. Great Britain clearly had no right and no authority in 1915 
to say that if the Allies succeeded in wresting from the Ottoman 
Empire a land of such importance to the Christian world they 
would hand it over to the rule of another independent Moslem 
power without first obtaining every kind of guaranty whereby the 
Christian and Jewish holy places should be protected and free 
access to them allowed, at least as fully and freely as in Ottoman 
times. 

8. It is therefore, inconceivable that Sir Henry McMahon should 
have intended to give the Sharif an unconditional promise that 
Palestine was to be included in the area of Arab independence. 
The fact that the question of guaranties was not even mentioned 
makes it clear beyond all doubt that Sir Henry McMahon never 
supposed for a moment that his letter would be read as including 
Palestine in this area; and it is surely reasonable to believe that 
the Sharif of Mecca, who showed such legitimate concern for the 
Moslem holy places of the Hejaz, must have understood the 
strength of Christian sentiment on this point, and realized that 
no British official could possibly undertake to assign Palestine to 
another Moslem state without making the most express reserva- 
tions with regard to the Christian holy places. 

9. Another highly important factor was the rapidly growing port 
of Haifa. This port and other ports on the Palestinian coast were 
very important from the British point of view, having regard to 
the great interests of Great Britain in the Suez Canal. It must 
have been apparent to any informed observer that in the event 
of a victory for the Allied Powers Great Britain would require 
guaranties precluding the use of Palestinian territory, and par- 
ticularly of such ports as that of Haifa, for future attacks on 
Egyptian territory. 

10. As regards the interests of France, it is common knowledge 
that in 1915 France laid claim to the eventual exercise, if not 
of actual sovereignty, at any rate, of a considerable degree of 
influence over wide and to some extent undefined areas in the 
Middle East; and the existence of these claims must have been 
known to the Sharif of Mecca, as the result of information received 
from Arab nationalists in Syria with whom he had been in com- 
munication. if from no other source, even before the first mention 
of French interests in the correspondence. 

11. Having regard to these considerations, it is in this case 
again inconceivable that Sir Henry McMahon should have omitted 
all specific mention of French and British interests in what is 
now called Palestine unless he had regarded Palestine as auto- 
matically and obviously excluded from the area in which he was 
promising the Arabs independence; and it is almost as difficult 
to understand how any reader of the letter who was acquainted 
with the general political situation in the Middle East could have 
supposed, at any rate without further and most precise inquiry, 
that Palestine was intended to be included in that area, 

12. The general position in 1915 must also be borne in mind. 
The Turks were in control of both Syria and Palestine and had 
not been beaten. Great Britain had France and Russia for her 
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main allies, but she also had to consider a number of other 
countries in Europe, particularly Italy. She could not give a 
pledge to the Sharif which might involve her in serious difficulties 
at the end of the war with the most important countries in 
Europe. 

13. To turn now to the actual words of the “McMahon Pledge” 
in the letter of October 24, 1915, these must be read in the light 
of certain discussions which took place between the British High 
Commissioner in Cairo and Muhammad Sharif al-Faruqi con- 
currently with parts of the McMahon-Husain correspondence. 

14. Al-Faruqi may not have been an accredited representative 
either of the Sharif of Mecca or of the leaders of the Arab 
nationalist movement in Damascus, none of whom may have been 
aware until later of the tenor of his discussions with the High 
Commissioner in the autumn of 1915. But he was unquestionably 
well informed as to the views and aspirations of the Arab leaders 
and no Arab would be likely to deny, either then or now, that he 
was putting their claims at their lowest when he said (as he did) 
that the Arabs would fight for “the districts of Aleppo, Hama and 
Homs, and Damascus,” that by “districts” he must have meant the 
surroundings of these towns in the widest possible sense and that 
he cannot possibly have meant that the Arabs would fail to fight 
for any part of the Mediterranean hinterland from the Cilician 
border to the Gulf of ‘Aqaba. This point is important because 
the phrase subsequently used in Sir Henry McMahon's letter was 
adapted from al-Faruqi’s own words. è 

15. It was furthermore al-Faruqi who expressed the opinion that 
the Arabs might accept a general reservation by Great Britain of 
the areas in which she was not free to act without detriment to her 
allies, and although His Majesty’s Government do not wish to lay 
too much stress on this, seeing al-Faruqi was not a plenipotentiary, 
the point is germane to a consideration of what Sir Henry McMahon 
had in mind when giving the pledge. 

16. All these considerations must be remembered when any at- 
tempt is made to attach a special and specific meaning to certain 
words in the correspondence of 1915 and 1916. The correspondence 
between Sir Henry McMahon and the Sharif may appear at this date 
to be far from clear in its meaning. But the circumstances sum- 
marized above, as well as all the numerous anxieties pressing upon 
any official in Sir Henry MeMahon's position at that time, and the 
position in Arabia, are all relevant to a consideration of the text. 
This is true above all if the meaning of the pledge is considered in 
the broad light of the probable intentions of the two parties; but it 
is also true if it is considered in the narrower light of the actual 
legal interpretation of the words of the pledge, for in such a case 
as this, where the language used has given rise to controversy and 
speculation, it is legitimate to take all the surrounding circum- 
stances into account when attempting to reach a decision as to 
what the words could and should have been taken to mean. 

17. In the light, then, of all these surrounding circumstances, the 
case of His Majesty’s Government rests on two main points: 

(1) A specific, geographic reservation with regard to the areas in 
which Great Britain could promise the Arabs independence; 

(2) A general reservation with regard to the same area. 

18. As regards (1), the view of His Majesty’s Government has 
always been that the phrase “portions of Syria lying to the west of 
the districts of Damascus, Hama, Homs, and Aleppo” embraced all 
that portion of Syria (including what is now called Palestine) 
lying to the west of interalia the administrative area known as the 
Vilayet of Syria. 

19. It is true that there were no Vilayets of Homs or Hama, 
but it is also true that both Damascus and Aleppo were the cap- 
itals of Vilayets, and the reference to Damascus should alone have 
sufficed to establish Sir Henry McMahon’s meaning. The addi- 
tional mention of Homs and Hama was evidently made because 
al-Faruqi had mentioned them and to ensure that the intervening 
territory, of which they were the most important towns, should 
not be excluded from the area consigned to Arab rule. Obviously, 
no reference was intended to nonexistent Vilayets. 

20. It is also true that the official Turkish name for the Vilayet 
of which Damascus was the capital was Vilayet of Syria, but there 
should have been no misunderstanding of this phrase, especially as 
the writer of the letter had already found it necessary to use 
“Syria” (even though there was a Vilayet of that name) in order 
to describe compfehensively a vague geographical area evidently 
including the Vilayets of Syria and Beirut, the independent Sanjaq 
of Jerusalem, the Province of the Lebanon, and part of the Vilayet 
of Aleppo. 

21. It may be worth adding at this point that the phrase, “dis- 
tricts of Damascus, etc.” would hardly have been desired by the 
Sharif to be taken to mean small areas immediately surrounding 
the towns in question (as one of the Arab spokesmen argued, if 
the Lord Chancellor has correctly understood him, at the first 
meeting) since, if this had been the case, the territory in which 
the Arabs would have been denied independence would have been 
brought much farther east than on a more liberal interpretation 
of the phrase. The non-Arab territory would in fact have reached 
eastward almost to the outskirts of Damascus and the other towns, 
and have covered substantial portions of Transjordan and con- 
siderable sections of the Hejaz Railway. 

22. Nor is it denied that in one sense there was no territory 
east of the Vilayet of Aleppo and that if the letter of October 
24, 1915, was to be interpreted by the Sharif on the lines suggested 
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by His Majesty's Government the area of Arab independence 
would not reach the Mediterranean, although the fact that it 
would not do so was not mentioned in the letter. 

23. As regards the first point, it must be remembered that Sir 
Henry McMahon was not attempting to define with any great 
accuracy the eastward limits of the territory which he was 
excluding from the area of Arab independence, and he clearly 
used a phrase to define in a general way a stretch of territory 
lying along the Mediterranean coast some of which might lie 
outside, and some of which might lie inside, the “districts of 
Damascus, Homs, Hama, and Aleppo,” but all of which lay to the 
west or in the western parts of those districts. 

24. As regards the second point, the Lord Chancelor does not 
feel that it is possible to base any conclusions on the fact that 
the exclusion of access to the Mediterranean for the Arab area of 
independence was not specifically mentioned by Sir Henry McMahon. 
If the areas which he defined as lying outside that area were so 
situated that access to the Mediterranean was denied there was no 
necessity to say so in so many words. 

25. The Lord Chancelor has taken note of the argument based 
upon the fact that in his letter of December 14, 1915, Sir Henry 
McMahon only referred to the possible exclusion from the area of 
Arab independence of the two Vilayets of Aleppo and Beirut, and 
these two only, without any mention of the Sanjaq of Jerusalem 
or of other areas. But it seems clear that in referring to these two 
Vilayets, Sir Henry McMahon was merely replying to a point raised 
by the Shariff in his letter of November 5, 1915, and it does not 
seem possible to draw any particular conclusion from this circum- 
stance. 

26. This no doubt leads to another point made by one of the 
Arab spokesmen: That seeing how much importance the Sharif 
attached throughout the correspondence to the Vilayets of Aleppo 
and Beirut, and to the Vilayets of Mesopotamia, the Sharif would 
unquestionably have referred in even stronger terms to Palestine 
(or the Sanjaq of Jerusalem) had he had the slightest suspicion 
that it was being excluded from the area of Arab independence. 
This may well be the case, but surely the opposite conclusion can 
equally well be drawn that the Sharif understood and accepted the 
fact that because of its special position as a country interesting 
to all the world Palestine was a territory which had to be reserved 
for special treatment. 

27. The same considerations apply to the fact that in his letter of 
January 1, 1916, the Sharif referred to “the northern parts and their 
ocasts.” It is possible in this case again to conclude that Palestine 
was accepted by him as lying outside the area of Arab independence. 
But in any case the words “northern parts” or “northern coasts” 
could legitimately be taken by the reader of a letter written in the 
Hejaz as meaning the whole Mediterranean coast. 

28. The foregoing arguments with regard to the “specific” reser- 
vation are offered in order to show that in regard to each point of 
criticism it is possible to find a probable reason for what Sir Henry 
McMahon had in mind. But the Lord Chancelor would not for a 
moment wish to suggest that this passage in the letter which Sir 
Henry McMahon sent on October 24, 1915, on the instructions of 
His Majesty’s Government was clear or well expressed, or that any 
of the other territorial reference (on either side) were clear or weil 
expressed, or that it is upon such arguments that His Majesty's 
Government rely in the presentation of their case. 

29. The best explanation which His Majesty’s Government can give 
as to what was meant by the phrase “districts of Damascus, etc.,” 
in the letter of October 24, 1915, is that the phrase was borrowed 
from al-Faruqi and used in the same wide and general sense as 
that in which he himself used it, i. e., as one which covered the 
Syrian hinterland southward to the Gulf of Aqaba. 

30. But although His Majesty's Government consider that the 
specific reservation should have sufficed to exclude Palestine, they 
attach less importance to this point than to the general reserva- 
tion. 

31. The wording of the general reservation is, in view of His 
Majesty's Government, perfectly clear. It limits the area to which 
Sir Henry McMahon's pledge was to apply to: 

“+ + + those portions of the territories therein II. e., in the 
area claimed by the Sharif] in which Great Britain is free to act 
without detriment to the interests of her ally, France.” 

In other words, the pledge did not extend to any territory in 
which Great Britain was not free to act without regard to French 
interests on the date on which the letter was despatched, i. e., 
on October 24, 1915. 

32, It must also be made clear, since the point has been raised 
by the Arab members of the committee, that, in the opinion of 
the Lord Chancelor, any subsequent developments which may at 
later dates have modified the extent of the area in which Great 
Britain was free to act without detriment to French interests are 
irrelevant to a consideration of the extent of the area to which 
the pledge applied on October 24, 1915, and has continued to 
apply ever since. 

33. Now, if there is anything which is certain in this contro- 
versy it is that Great Britain was not free in October 1915 to 
act in Palestine without regard to French interests. It may be 
perfectly true that under the influence of Lord Kitchener and 
others His Majesty's Government before and after the outbreak 
of the war were anxious to restrict the French claims on the 
Levant coast if they could find a legitimate means of doing to. 
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But there is a great difference between desiring an object and 
attaining it. It can be stated as a fact that at the time of the 
correspondence France claimed the Mediterranean littoral as far 
south as the Egyptian border and as far east as Damascus, and 
it was not until the spring of 1916 that these extreme claims were 
modified as the result of discussions culminating in the so-called 
Sykes-Picot agreement. 

34. As has been stated, the Sharif must have realized the pos- 
sibility and even the extreme probability of the existence of a 
French claim to Palestine, even if he did not know of it for a 
fact, and in view of the circumstances, and of the extensive 
British and religious interest in Palestine, the wording of the 
McMahon pledge ought surely to have suggested to him and to 
any other reader of the letter that Palestine was excluded from, 
or, to say the least, not clearly included in, the area of Arab 
independence. r 

85. There are some further points which must be noted in connec- 
tion with the correspondence. In paragraph 2 of the Sharif’s letter 
of November 5, 1915, and in the fourth paragraph of Sir Henry 
McMahon's reply of December 14, 1915, it is made clear that many 
important details the territorial situation were left over 
for a later settlement. 

36. Furthermore, in his letter of January 1, 1916, the Sharif 
agrees to leave for future consideration the French occupation of 
Beirut and its coasts. Whatever may have been meant by this 
phrase—and it might well be argued that the “coasts” of Beirut 
extended as far as the Egyptian border—it clearly excluded the 
coasts of Palestine as far south as the limits of the Vilayet of 
Beirut, i. e., as far south as a point just north of Jaffa. This in 
itself amounted to a provisional acceptance of a reservation of 
nearly half of Palestine. 

37. The Sykes-Picot agreement of May 1916 has already been 
mentioned, as has also the fact that the claims of France at the 
beginning of the war extended over the whole of Palestine, as well 
as to Damascus and Aleppo. In this connection it must be remem- 
bered that Sir Mark Sykes was definitely sympathetic toward the 
Arab cause and he must clearly have negotiated the agreement in 
the belief that the reservations in the pledge of October 24, 1915, 
justified his concluding an agreement in the form which it eventu- 
ally assumed. His Majesty’s Government have no doubt that he 
was right. 

38. Moreover, Sir Mark Sykes secured a great concession from the 
French negotiators as regards the Sanjaqs of Hama, Damascus, and 
Aleppo, which, as a result of what al-Faruqi had said at a slightly 
earlier period, His Majesty's Government had reason to suppose 
were vi to the Arabs. It was an exceedingly difficult task to 
obtain this concession from the French Government, and it was 
genuinely believed at the time that the arrangements would (to 
quote from an official report of the period) “adjust the funda- 
mental divergencies of Arabs and French regarding Syria.” 

39. In the agreement Palestine was admittedly to be interna- 
tional. The Sharif of Mecca was, however, to be consulted, and 
the form of government was to be agreed upon with (among 
others) his representatives. These points are generally overlooked, 
but if they are taken into account it is difficult to see how the 
agreement can fairly be represented as a breach of faith with the 
Sharif. Moreover, as has already been emphasized His Majesty's 
Government were not, in 1915, in a position to give the sovereignty 
of Palestine to the Arab people. They had to consult their allies 
and other countries having interests in that territory just as they 
are now obliged to consult the members of the League of Nations. 

40. The form of the promise given to the Sharif assumes par- 
ticular importance in connection with the “Sykes-Picot” agreement. 
It is apt to be forgotten by the Arabs. It was to the effect that 
Great Britain was prepared “to recognize and support the inde- 
pendence of the Arabs” and “when the situation admits Great 
Britain will give to the Arabs her advice, and will assist them to 
establish what may appear to be the most suitable forms of gov- 
ernment in those various territories.” 

41. His Majesty’s Government maintain that Great Britain has 
substantially carried out these promises—in the face of great 
difficulties. They may regret that she could not carry them 
more fully into effect; but she never gave, and the Sharif could 
not have thought she was giving, a promise of such a kind as 
might involve her in war with any of her allies in order to fulfill 
the Arab aspirations in every part of the territory which the 
Sharif had claimed. 

42. The Balfour declaration is a subject of frequent complaint, 
but it cannot be supposed that Mr. Balfour would have made it 
had he thought that Palestine had been included in the promise 
given in Sir Henry McMahon’s letter of October 24, 1915. It 
should, however, be observed that the grievance as regards which 
the Arabs complain is dependent very largely on the view which 
is taken as to the meaning of, and the implications said to be 
derived from, the declaration. It is not within the scope of this 
memorandum to express an opinion as to the validity of the 
Zionist view on this matter; but it must be remembered that the 
declaration expressly safeguards the civil and religious rights of 
the Arabs, and this qualification is one of great importance and 
should have a far-reaching effect on policy. 

43. It is hoped that these explanations will convince the Arab 
members of the committee that Sir Henry McMahon never had 
any intention of including Palestine in the area of Arab inde- 
pendence; and, furthermore, that he never had any reason to 
suppose that his intention was not perfectly clear to the Sharif. 
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But whether this hope is realized or not, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment must make it clear that they repudiate very strongly any 
Suggestion of breach of faith on the part of their predecessors or 
of themselves. 

44. In conclusion, the Lord Chancelor would remind the com- 
mittee that what matters today is the existing state of affairs. 
The mandate was given to Great Britain with the approval of some 
52 nations from all parts of the world, and its existence as an 
obligation incumbent upon His Majesty’s Government, which His 
Majesty’s Government cannot themselves alter, is a fact which can- 
not be ignored. Cannot all concerned recognize the reality of 
these facts and work together to make a fair settlement in the 
existing circumstances? 

House or LORDS, 

February 24, 1939. 


Alaska and National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ANTHONY J. DIMOND 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1939 


Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Vilhjalmur Stefansson, 
the famous Arctic explorer, has made a study not only of the 
North American Arctic region but also has made an equally 
careful and precise study of Alaska and of the situation in 
Alaska with respect to concepts of national defense. What 
Dr. Stefansson says about the Arctic, or about Alaska, or about 
national defense in its relation to Alaska is worthy of con- 
sideration. Therefore, pursuant to unanimous consent given 
in the House, I offer for incorporation in the Recorp the fol- 
lowing report of a statement made by Dr. Stefansson appear- 
ing in the Washington Post, issue of July 15, 1939: 


In the person of Vilhjalmur Stefansson, the Arctic yesterday told 
this country to look to its northern possessions, 

Here to confer with the Government on Alaskan problems— 
including its defense—the explorer said it is high time the United 
States matched the progress of other countries, particularly Russia, 
eon Territory to which his discoveries added hundreds of square 
miles. 

But Stefansson made little mention of his own exploits in an 
interview at the Carlton Hotel. Instead, he pointed out on a map 
a vast region of Soviet colonization and development of the Arctic 
country, indicating the proximity of warlike Japan. Hastily, he 
placed his finger squarely on Alaska. 

VITAL TO DEFENSE 


“It is very important we hasten the development of Alaska,” he 
declared. “In case of attack on this country, it would be of vital 
importance as a base for counterattack.” He added, “Secretary 
Seward knew that in 1867 when we bought Alaska—he said 
re would dominate the Pacific—but apparently we've for- 
gotten.” 

Asked what steps this country should take in fortifying Alaska, 
the explorer pointed out that there are plans for a large air base 
there and said he favored estab strong Army and Navy 
units to take advantage of Alaska’s natural strategic position. 

“But just sending troops up there isn’t the whole answer by any 
means,” Stefansson said. “Alaska should be developed so as to 
support those troops independently of this country, both for rea- ` 
sons of economy and in case transportation lines were broken 
in wartime.” 

“Of course, the most important thing would he the development 
of Alaskan meat-producing industries, and we are fortunate that 
we have our reindeer. Cattle are too costly a proposition.” 

The reindeer—the herds number half a million, he said thrive 
in the frigid country and are not only a cheap source of meat and 
hides, but are efficient as draft animals.” 

“Everyone seems surprised,” Stefansson said, “when you tell them 
how potentially rich the Far North is—that there are vast mineral 
and lumber resources there; that wheat has been grown 200 miles 
north of the Arctic Circle.” 

“But while the United States has continued to think of the Arctic 
as impracticable, this country’s northern neighbors have not 
been unaware of its possibilities,” Stefansson asserted. 

“Soviet Russia has built many modern cities above the Arctic 
Circle to take full advantage of the lumber, minerals, and shipping, 
especially in the last 15 years. One place, Agarka, a town of 200 
trappers in 1929, now has a population of 15,000 and everything 
from electricity to a daily paper. 

“The Russian colonization is far ahead of ours in almost every 
way. It’s time we got busy,” the explorer concluded. 
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Probable Republican Presidential Candidates 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. LEWIS D. THILL 
OF WISCONSIN - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM AFFAIRS MAGAZINE OF JULY 14, 1939 


Mr. THILL. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
editorial from Affairs Magazine, in its issue of July 14, 1939: 


The editorial offices of Affairs in Washington received last Satur- 
day a letter which announced the candidacy of Senator BRIDGES, 
of New Hampshire, for the Republican nomination for the Presi- 
dency. It will be remembered that he came before the public eye 
when he was mentioned for the Vice Presidency with Alf Landon 
in 1936. Senator STYLES BRIDGES has long been one of the three or 
four dark horsemen in the 1940 nomination race. Other dark 
horses are Representative HAMILTON Fis, of New York, and Repre- 
sentative Bruce Barton, a Congressman from the blue-stocking 
district of New York. Both Senator BRIDGES and Congressman FISH 
are isolationists, while Congressman Barton is one of the few 
Republicans that bucks the party on its traditional policy of isola- 
tion. 

As seen by insiders here in Washington, there are five or six 
leading Republican candidates for the nominations. Of this num- 
ber, Thomas Dewey, district attorney of New York, is unquestion- 
ably in the lead, and by a large majority. He is also the secret 
choice of the most powerful inner circle of the Republican Party. 
They are for Dewey. . 

However, Dewey will have opposition from a congressional junta, 
who feel that they represent the Republican Party officially, since 
they are the officeholders. 

The leading candidate of the congressional group is unquestion- 
ably Senator VANDENBERG, of Michigan, a very able legislator, but 
totally lacking in political “it” and mass appeal. Two stronger 
candidates than VANDENBERG, although younger and less well 
known, are Congressman HAMILTON FisH and Senator BRIDGES. 
Bruce Barton, of course, has considerable support in business 
circles. 

BARTON MAY BE A CANDIDATE 

Next to Dewey, the most handsome Republican candidate is 
Bruce Barton, son of Rey. William Barton, born just 50 years ago 
in Robbins, Tenn. His supporters believe that there is some occult 
science that says that ministers’ sons have a better chance of 
achieving fame than most ordinary chaps. And this has proved to 
be the case with Bruce Barton. Starting out with nothing in his 
jeans, he is now the chairman of the board of one of the country’s 
largest multimillionaire advertising agencies. Bruce Barton is an 
important man in an important city like New York. He is a 
business philosopher for many an important business; in fact, ever 
since the World War he has been one of the “pet advisers” of big 
business. His telephone is constantly ringing, and at the other 
end of the line are the biggest names in American industry. He 
understands their problems, and he is an expert on public relations. 

There is no question about it, BRUCE Barton is the best-looking 
Member of Congress. He inspires confidence. He is impressive 
looking with his tall, athletic figure, his rosy cheeks, his reddish 
hair, and flashing blue eyes. Yet he has an easy, pleasant manner 
that makes the stranger like him instantly. It is a personal touch 
about him that gives him a certain magnetism, and he is as 
American as pumpkin pie. He still retains that disarming manner 
which is without the slightest bit of affectation. It is a sort of 
heritage from the home folks of Tennessee. 

To believe that Bruce Barton is just another successful adver- 
tising man from New York is a mistake. This son of a circuit- 
riding Tennessee preacher is one of the best phrase makers in the 
country. His writing sparkles with homey gems which are known 
from coast to coast. It was Barron that said, “A man may be 
down but never out.” There is a certain spiritual side to his char- 
acter which he inherited from his father, who started him on the 
road to authorship. His writings have been chiefly along religious 
subjects, such as The Man Nobody Knows and The Resurrection 
of the Soul. 

Interesting fact is that Mr. Simpson, Republican leader of New 
York City, who has been closely associated with the leading Re- 
publican candidate, Thomas Dewey, also persuaded Bruce BARTON 
to run for Congress. While Bruce Barton is a dark horse today, he 
is See likely Vice Presidential candidate than for the throne 
itself. 

BRIDGES’ HAT IS IN THE RING 

But in the case of Senator STYLES BRIDGES, it is the Presidential 
nomination that he is seeking. Let there be no mistake about that. 
He is just 40 years old now, and there is something magic about 
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the name “STYLES” Briwces that has an attraction for the women's 
vote. Women like this youngish 40-year-old Senator, who has 
ruddy cheeks and a quiet, reassuring way about him. When he 
was elected Governor of New Hampshire, he developed a tremen- 
dous strength among the young people, and especially the women, 
during the campaign. When the campaign was over he had won 
over his Old Guard opponent by the huge majority of 35,000 votes. 

When he marched into the United States Senate in 1936, he 
straightway became one of the Republican leaders and was imme- 
diately named to the most important committees. Imagine a young 
Senator only 38 years old being appointed to the key Appropria- 
tions Committee and the Military Affairs Committee. He was also 
named to the Committee for the District of Columbia, the Com- 
mittee on Oceanic Canals, and the Committee on Elections, 

From the very beginning he made a dent“ on the greatest 
deliberative body in the world. Hide-bound tradition has it that 
the young fledgling Senators are to remain on the side lines 
while the older men do the talking. In fact, the motto of the 
Senate for young Senators has long been, “To be seen but not 
heard,” but STYLES Brinces was not to remain im obscurity while 
much remained to be done. He became one of the Republican 
leaders of the body, and now his position in the party is un- 
questioned. 

STYLES Brmces will probably become the Boram of the Senate, 
since the veteran isolationist has long passed his prime. The shoes 
of the Senator from Idaho will be filled by the Senator from New 
Hampshire. But as a Presidential candidate, unless there is some 
quirk of destiny, this role hardly seems cut out for him since he 
comes from the tiny distant State of New Hampshire. The next 
election will be decided in New York, and that is Dewey's State. 
And it is also to be remembered that it is HAMILTON FrsR's stamp- 
ing ground. And Hamitton FisH has twice the political “sex 
appeal” of a VANDENBERG. 

The good people of New Hampshire who vote and support 

Brinces say that he “got horse sense from milking cows.” 
They say he worked his way through the University of Maine in 
1918 by milking cows for 9 cents an hour. And then, too, he 
believes in the old New England motto of “Pay as you go.” When 
and if the Republicans swing back to power, BRIDGES will be their 
“Rock of Gibraltar” in the Senate. 


TAFT IS ANOTHER POWERFUL FIGURE 


By no means out of the race since his unfortunate “Gridiron” 
speech, Senator Tart is staging a come-back. His speeches and 
his radio technique have enormously improved, and he is getting 
his second wind for the coming campaign. f 

On June 2, Affairs stated that Senator Tarr had failed to vote 
against the agricultural pork-barrel legislation. Fortunately, we 
have received a letter from Senator Tart stating that he had voted 
against the parity payments in the Appropriations Committee, 
When the effort to eliminate them was unsuccessful, he voted 
against the bill in committee, and was the only member to go on 
record on it there. In the Senate he was paired against the bill. 
Senator McNary favored the parity payments, and Senator TAFT 
was paired against him, Affairs is happy to make this correction. 

HAMILTON FISH POSITION GROWING 

Another important potential candidate for the Republican nomi- 
nation is HAMILTON FisH, of New York. He is one of the few 
eastern seaboard Congressmen who have the vision to see beyond 
the Alleghenſes. Congressman from the President's district in New 
York, he is one of the most colorful figures in all American politics 
today. He looks Presidential timber, and he is by far the best 
speaker in the party. Despite the fact that he is a Harvard man, 
and comes from one of the oldest families on the eastern seaboard, 
politically he is closer to Boram, of Idaho, and has a rare political 
sense, and an extraordinary genius for publicity. Still a young 
man, HAMILTON FisH’s political career has just begun. He is strong 
in the Republican Party because he is strong in the Empire State; 
and he is strong in the country because he is a political realist. 
He is a member of the Foreign Relations Committee of the House, 
and has vigorously opposed meddling in European affairs. When 
the Republicans choose their candidates in 1940, serious considera- 
tion will be given to HAMILTON FisH. He is a dark horse to be 
kept in mind. 


Farmer the Victim of High Cost Transportation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VINCENT F. HARRINGTON 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1939 


ARTICLE BY JOHN L. BOGERT 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include herein an article by Mr. John L. 
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Bogert, editor of the Marine Journal, and a recognized trans- 
portation economist. In this editorial Mr. Bogert very 
clearly points out that the American farmer today is the 
victim of high-cost transportation, and that in order to com- 
pete with the producers of other nations he must have the 
benefit of commensurate low water-transportation rates. I 
think this article is very timely, in view of the pending rail- 
road legislation, which would tend to strait jacket or destroy 
altogether the freedom of water transportation in the United 
States. 
[From the Marine Journal] 
DOING SOMETHING WORTH WHILE FOR THE FARMER 


(By John L. Bogert, transportation economist, editor of Marine 
Journal) 


The only kind of help for anyone that doesn’t weaken the moral 
fiber of the recipient is self-help. It is easy to pauperize with the 
dole; it rarely fails. How can anyone ever develop self-reliance who 
is led to believe that he can always count on Goyernment assist- 
ance whenever the going gets tough? This is peculiarly the case 
with our farmers; every year now millions of the taxpayers’ money 
is handed out to him in one form or another. And the worst of 
it is, there seems not the slightest chance that the hand-outs 
can one of these days be discontinued. Why can’t the farmer make 
a living like anyone else? His ancestors got along without hand- 
outs, why not he? The Government will tell you it is a long 
story, but that there is no other solution than that the Govern- 
ment should treat the farmer like a mentally undeveloped indi- 
vidual who needs a guardian. That’s a terrible libel on our farmers 
if it isn't true, and we for ourselves refuse to believe that it’s 
true. Isn't there a much better way to help the farmer than by 
giving him money hand-outs? We believe there is. 

The principal trouble with the farmer is high-cost transporta- 
tion for his crops. If we can give him cheap transportation, just 
as cheap as his Canadian cousin enjoys or his Argentinian rival, 
he can take care of himself without Government help. But he 
most certainly cannot afford to pay 25 cents per bushel to have 
his grain hauled 1,000 miles to Chicago or Duluth, and then realize 
that it is still 4,500 miles from market, while his Argentinian 
competitor pays but 13 cents per bushel to get his grain carried 
7,000 miles to channel ports. No, the farmer is the victim of high- 
cost transportation; he hasn't a fair chance, and so gets discour- 
aged. Now, supposing, instead of giving him hand-outs in money 
that he has to use to overcome the excess cost of getting his 
produce to market, suppose we see to it that his freight charges 
are cut to the bone. He won't feel then that he is living on char- 
ity; he will hold up his head and keep his self-respect. It can 
be done, and it has been done. We have told the story frequently 
in the past, and suppose we will have to tell it frequently in the 
future. It's the story of the 10,000,000 bushels of corn that were 


grown in Iowa, shipped down the Mississippi to New Orleans, and 


there loaded for European ports. In the case of 5,000,000 bushels 
that went down the river from Muscatine, the shippers saved 
$308,000 in freight money over what they would have been obliged 
to pay the railroads to haul the same grain to Chicago. 

For the railroads wanted 15 cents per 100 pounds for the haul 
of 574 miles to Chicago from Muscatine, while the barge rate was 
but 4 cents per 100 pounds, 1,430 miles all the way down the 
Mississippi River to New Orleans. That means but 2.4 cents per 
bushel for wheat and but 2.24 cents per bushel for corn, It was 
simply out of the question to pay 9 cents per bushel or 8.4 cents 
even—a 6-cent saving per bushel is well worth while; on 5,000,000 
bushels it comes to $300,000. 

What about the barges that quote such low rates, do they 
make any money? Well, nearly all of them are privately owned; 
the Federal Barge Line, which belongs to the Inland Waterways 
Corporation, only handles 2 percent of the river traffic. The In- 
land Waterways Corporation is a Government created corporation, 
financed by the Government through an appropriation of a 
certain amount of money; but for some years now it has been 
entirely “on its own.” It does not ask for Government assistance 
of any kind; it pays its own way out of what it collects from 
its shippers. It not only pays its own running expenses of every 
kind, but it also repairs and reconditions all its floating equip- 
ment out of its freight receipts. 

It is customary for the friends of the railroads to jeer at it, 
and claim that it operates hopelessly in the “red.” Well, so 
long as its floating equipment does not deteriorate, so long as it 
is able to renew the same as need arises, so long as it pays its 
crews and maintains them, we can’t see just why any taxpayer 
` should put up a holler.“ One-third of the railroads are in the 
hands of receivers, and in so doing admit they can’t pay their 
bills; and another third can’t pay any but the smallest kind of a 
dividend. So just what right have these to point the finger of 
scorn at the Inland Waterways Corporation? The Inland Water- 
ways Corporation was presented with its floating equipment and 
some few millions for an operating fund. It never has used all 
the money it was given, but has turned back into the United 
States Treasury a very respectable sum. Now the railroads re- 
ceived vastly more than the Federal Barge Line; they received 
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land gifts in fee simple equal to the entire area of the original 
13 States—to be specific, 275,000 square miles. 

Don't ever let anyone tell you that individuals hazarded their 
own individual fortunes in pioneer railroad building, that the 
winning of the West was their unaided accomplishment; practi- 
cally close to a billion dollars of the taxpayers’ money made pos- 
sible the transcontinental railroads, and it comes with mighty 
poor grace to begrudge the few millions that made the Federal 
Barge Line possible. We never have been able to maintain our 
foreign commercial marine on a smaller expenditure than $27,000,- 
000 annually, with no depreciation allowance included. And for 
many years it cost us twice that sum to keep our flag on the 
ocean. So suppose all hands lay off “knocking” the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation and the Federal Barge Line. 

Marine Journal never was an advocate of Government ship oper- 
ation or Government competition with private enterprise in any 
field. But if, and when, through unfair skullduggery, any field is 
preempted by monopoly, then is the time when Government should 
step in and restore normal conditions. Seventy years ago our rivers 
were full of steamboats, but the railroads were permitted to refuse 
to transship by water and to quote only all-rail rates. That did 
the business; very little freight originates at the waterside, the 
bulk comes from the hinterland. The railroads bought into 
steamboat property to kill it; they leased canals, just as the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad leased the Delaware & Raritan Canal, to ham- 
string it. And, because of their Wall Street banker control, they 
could and did strangle waterways competition. Look at Long 
Island Sound. Fifty years ago there were many important steam- 
boat lines connecting practically all the important New England 
coastal cities with New York. Where are the fine steamboats 
that used to shuttle back and forth between New York and New 
Bedford, New York and Fall River, New York and Providence. New 
York and Stonington, New York and Norwich, New York and New 
London, New York and Hartford, New York and New Haven, New 
York and Bridgeport, New York and Sag Harbor? All gone; only 
the Colonial Line and the Eastern Steamship Co., which goes 
through the Cape Cod Canal, left on the Sound; and practically 
all the Maine steamboats gone, too. The Long Island Sound 
steamboats were bought up by the railroads and the lines discon- 
tinued. The same is true of the boats that ran from Boston to 
Maine cities. So the farmers of the West should learn a lesson 
from our experience here in the East, and highly resolve that the 
Federal Barge Line shall never be sold to interests friendly to the 
railroads. 

And woe be to the western farmer if his Representatives in 
Congress ever permit the passage of any legislation which turns 
over to the tender mercies of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
the waterways transportation freight rates! The only way those 
freight rates can be regulated is to raise them, not lower them. 
For they are as low now, in many instances, as either the rates on 
the Great Lakes or on the ocean. When corn is carried “down- 
stream” from Iowa ports to New Orleans for prices as low as 2.24 
cents per 56-pound bushel, it is equivalent to fifty-six one-hun- 
dredths of a mill per ton-mile, and that compares favorably with 
ocean grain rates from River Plate ports to channel ports. 

The cheapest ocean grain rates are those which obtain for the 
sailing ships which once a year carry Australian grain some 15,000 
mites to channel ports. The usual price is $6 per ton for the haul. 
Now, $6 is 6,000 mills, and if we divide 6,000 by 15,000 we get four- 
tenths. So, the rate there is four-tenths of a mill per ton-mile 
of haul. Our river barges, with a fifty-six one-hundredth of a 
mill per ton-mile, are pretty near what Captain Erickson’s super- 
annuated sailing ships can do, and they are better than the ocean 
tramp rate of 20 shillings per ton for the haul from Argentina to 
Liverpool. This latter pretty close to seven-tenths of a 
mill per ton-mile. Contrasted with the foregoing, the railroads are 
all patting themselves on the back when they announce that 
through the use of heavy rails, long trains of 100 or more cars of 
large carrying capacity pulled by extra big locomotives using high 
pressure, high superheat steam, they have reduced traction costs 
from 9 mills per ton-mile to between 6 and 7 mills per ton-mile. 
Kindly note their costs are, on their own showing, 10 times as high 
as the waterways barge or the ocean tramp face. 

All the foregoing should be everyday knowledge not alone to 
our economists and statesmen, but to the farmer and the man 
in the street, so that no bad legislation would ever stand a chance 
of passing in Congress. 

By all means let us continue to do something for our farmers, 
but let it take a form which will hearten him in the industrial 
struggle, because he will know that he is just as well served in 
the matter of transportation as his world competitors. No more 
“hand-outs” with their pauperizing tendency, but the highest 
grade of basic conditions on the farm, so that agriculture may be 
made attractive to the rising generation. Never let us forget 
that farm life is natural life; urban life is artificial life. Grass 
would most certainly grow in the streets of every city in the 
world if it were not for the food the farmer ships to it every week 
in the year. As goes farm life, so goes the security of the Nation. 
Cities full of people who have abandoned farm life, and are living 
on charity, is a clear proof of economically unhealthy farm con- 
ditions. Back to the farm is only possible when farm-produce 
freight rates are cut to the bone, and the farmer's interests are 
not subordinated to the fancied needs of the railroads. 
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National Labor Relations 


Administration of the 
Act 


REMARKS 


oF 


HON. THOMAS F. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1939 n 


Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. Mr. Speaker, it is my purpose to 
show that the National Labor Relations Board, in the exer- 
cise of its functions, has accomplished with a remarkable 
degree of success the important and difficult task set for it 
by Congress, namely, that of “diminishing disputes between 
employers and employees which interfered with the free flow 
of commerce between the States.” 

First, let me say unequivocally that I consider this resolu- 
tion—House Resolution 229—a wholly unwarranted and en- 
tirely gratutious insult to the Committee on Labor of the 
House and the Committee on Labor and Education of the 
Senate. 

Let me tell you why I say this. Both of these committees 
have been diligently holding hearings on the subject. The 
House committee has heard 36 witnesses over a period of 
2 months and has taken in excess of 4,000 pages of testimony. 
The Senate committee has heard 104 witnesses, taken in 
excess of 6,500 pages of testimony, and consumed over 
3 months’ time. These two committees are the regularly con- 
stituted standing committees of the Congress; they are the 
bodies from which we expect recommendations for legisla- 
tion on this subject. Yet, in spite of the fact that these two 
committees have been diligently laboring with this problem, 
a little group of men in this body have taken it upon them- 
selves to ask for a special House committee to duplicate the 
work of these committees and bring back to this body a report 
on the activities of the National Labor Relations Board. 

It is my reasoned conviction that the request for this reso- 
lution is preposterous and that the allegations made in at 
least six of the whereases in the resolution are wholly untrue 
and based either on false information or a deliberate refusal 
to report the facts, if figures supplied by the Board are 
correct. 

MISSTATEMENT NO. 1 

For the purpose of clarification and substantiation of this 
charge, permit me to say that the resolution (H. Res. 229) 
states that since the enactment of the National Labor 
Relations Act “there has ensued an alarming increase in 
strikes and labor disputes generally.” 

The Board’s records show the reverse to be true. In his 
statement before the Committee on Labor of the House of 
Representatives on proposed amendments to the National 
Labor Relations Act, May 18, 1939, Senator ROBERT F. 
Wacner pointed out that 

In 1938, the first full year of the act's operation under the 
Supreme Court’s mandate (April 12, 1937), there were only about 
half as many strikes, one-third as many workers involved, and 


less than one-third as much working time lost as in the year 
1937. 


Senator Wacner stated further that 

The record for 1938 not only shows a tremendous improvement 
over 1937, but it represents the best record in recent years. 

Senator Wacner concluded that the 


solid improvement in labor relations is due largely to the operation 
of the Labor Act, which is rapidly eliminating the causes of strikes 
over the fundamental rights to organize and bargain collectively. 


In its report to the House Committee on Labor, the Na- 
.tional Labor Relations Board showed that— 


from 1933 to 1937 the number of strikes per year rose steadily 
from 1,695 to 4,740, 
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Although the act was passed in 1935, it did not become 
effective until its validation by the Supreme Court in April 
1937. Since that date the number of strikes started to de- 
cline. In 1938—the first full year after the Supreme Court 
decisions—the number of strikes decreased sharply to 2,772, 
which is over 40 percent less than the number of strikes in 
1937. The number of workers involved in strikes decreased 
from 1,860,621 in 1937 to 688,376 in 1938, a decrease of about 
63 percent. During 1937 there was a total of 28,424,857 
man-days of idleness due to strikes, whereas in 1938 the 
number of man-days of idleness fell to 9,148,273, or a de- 
crease of about 68 percent. 

In its report the Board pointed out further that— 

Although the number of strikes in 1938 was greater than the 
number in any previous year since 1921, excepting 1937, the num- 
ber of workers involved in strikes in 1938 was less than that for 
each of 8 years since 1921. Even more significant is the fact 
that man-days of idleness due to strikes in 1938 were less than 
for each of 8 of the 12 years during which such data have been 
collected (1927-38). Taking into consideration the low ebb of 
unionism in the 1920's, it is clear that the year 1938 compares 
favorably with the preceding years with respect to the lessened 
intensity and duration of industrial strife as measured by the 
number of workers involved and man-days lost. 

These facts show that the act has played a substantial 
part in the reduction of strikes since 1937. 

MISSTATEMENT NO. 2 


The resolution states that the— 


act is of an experimental nature and necessarily requires amend- 
ments and corrections, as indicated by experience and the effect 
of its operation upon the economic system of the country. 

The National Labor Relations Act is not of “an experi- 
mental nature” but was created as a result of the cumulative 
experience of many years during which various ways to deal 
with labor relations had been tried by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The act is based on the experience of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the railroad industry under the Erdman Act of 
1898, the Newlands Act of 1913, the Railway Labor Act of 
1926, and the amended Railway Labor Act of 1934; it is also 
based on the experience of the Federal Government in other 
industries under the National War Labor Board, the National 
Labor Board, and the various labor boards for particular 
industries under section 7 (a) of the N. I. R. A. and the first 
National Labor Relations Board under Public Resolution 
No. 44. 

In addition, the procedural provisions of the act are 
modeled after the statutes setting up the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, the Federal Trade Commission, and numerous other 
administrative agencies of the Government. These pro- 
cedural provisions have been fully sustained by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. In answer to the charge made 
by many employer’s associations that the Board is prosecutor, 
judge, and jury, and has unusual powers, the report of the 
Senate committee in 1935 stated: 


Despite the widespread charges that the bill invokes novel pro- 
cedure and vests unusual powers in an administrative agency, the 
bill is modeled closely upon numerous Federal statutes setting up 
administrative regulatory bodies of a quasi-judicial character, 

MISSTATEMENT NO. 3 

The resolution states that— 

It has been frequently charged that the National Labor Relations 
Act has contributed to rather than diminished labor disputes, 

This charge is unfounded, if the Board’s is a correct state- 
ment of the facts. 

In its report to the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor—April 1939—the National Labor Relations Board 
pointed out that “prior to the validation of the act by the 
Supreme Court its full effectiveness in affording a peaceful 
outlet for employer-employee differences could not, of 
course, be known.” During the first 3 months of 1937, there 
was filed with the Board a total of 544 cases, involving less 
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than 150,000 workers. In this same period there were 940 
strikes, involving nearly 500,000 workers. 

The Supreme Court decisions in April 1937 changed all 
this. During April 1937 the number of cases filed with the 
Board almost equaled the number of strikes. Since that 
date, for each month Board cases have exceeded the number 
of strikes. Since June 1937 workers involved in Board cases 
have exceeded workers involved in strikes. At the present 
time the ratio of number of Board cases and workers in- 
volved, to number of strikes and workers involved, is ap- 
proximately 3 to 1. 

Thus, rather than resorting to strikes, labor organizations 
have utilized the services of the Board. Labor situations 
which, prior to the enactment of the act, would have re- 
sulted in strikes have been handled in an orderly, peaceful, 
and democratic manner under the auspices of the Board. 

MISSTATEMENT NO. 4 


The resolution states that the “Board has shpwn con- 
sistent partiality toward one labor organization over an- 
other.” An examination of the record refutes this charge. 

In its report to the House Committee on Labor, the Board 
revealed statistics on its operations from October 1935 
through December 1938. These statistics show that: 

First. The A. F. of L. cases have been disposed of in ex- 
actly the same manner as those filed by the C. I. O. The 
following tables show the methods by which the Board has 
disposed of A. F. of L. and C. I. O. unfair-labor practice 
cases and representation cases: 


Unjair labor practice cases 


can Fed- | ol Indus- 


Cases disposed of without decision and order 
Settled____.. 8 
* 


Second. A. F. of L. cases have been handled by the Board, 
if anything, more expeditiously than C. I. O. cases. The fol- 
lowing table shows the average length of time taken by the 
Board in disposing of A. F. of L. and C. I. O. unfair labor 
practice cases: 


Unjair labor practice cases 


Number of days 


Number of days from— Congress of 

American | Tndustrial 

Federation rganiza- 

of Labor tions 
J 0] — :::: A 66 108 
V posed findings H 97 
report or E po ndings...... 

report or proposed findings to exceptions: 5 15 
Exceptions to = Bre pre She Se K MIRS EN N SSe 34 
Oral argument AA O ERE — 85 
— E E RE Fenai 324 
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From this table it appears that the average length of time 
it has taken the Board to dispose of cases filed by A. F. of L. 
unions is 262 days, while the average time consumed in dis- 
posing of C. I. O. cases is 324 days. 

The length of time required for the disposition of A. F. of L, 
and C. I. O. representation cases is shown by the following 
table: 

Representation cases 


Number of days 


Number of days from— 
Petition to Rearing; 2.2 — aes 
Close of hearing to veertification or refusal of certification.| 50. 
Hearing to election 
Election to certification or refusal of certification. 


It will be noted that the Board’s records show that where 
the cases have been disposed of without election the average 
time in A. F. of L. cases has been from 101 to 113 days as 
against 126 to 130 days in C. I. O. cases. In cases requiring 
elections the average time in A. F. of L. cases has been 200 
to 212 days as against 235 to 239 days in C. I. O. cases. 

Third. The A. F. of L. unions have resorted and are con- 
tinuing to resort to the act, and have recently invoked the 
services of the act to a greater degree than C. I. O. unions. 

Additional figures compiled by the Board show that during 
the fiscal year July 1, 1937, to June 30, 1938, C. I. O. unions 
filed many more cases with the Board than A. L. of L. unions. 
At the present time, however, A. F. of L. unions are filing 
more cases than C. I. O. unions. 

During the fiscal year 1937-38, C. I. O. unions filed three 
cases for every two filed by A. F. of L. unions. Broken down 
in terms of unfair labor practice and representation cases, 
respectively, the figures show that for every four charges filed 
by C. I. O. unions during the year three were filed by A. F. 
of L. unions, and for every two petitions for certification filed 
by C. I. O. unions, one petition was filed by an A. F. of L. 
union. When we compare these figures with the figures for 
the first 9 months of the current fiscal year, that is from 
July 1, 1938, to April 1, 1939, we find that the trend in 
representation cases is apparently on the way to being en- 
tirely reversed. Thus, A. F, of L. unions have filed five 
petitions during the first 9 months of this fiscal year as 
against every four petitions filed by the C. I. O. The num- 
ber of charges filed by A. F. of L. unions have not yet quite 
caught up with the number of charges filed by C. I. O. 
unions; the figures show that for every 14 charges filed by 
the C. I. O., A. F. of L. unions have filed 13. 

The change that is taking place in the respective figures 
is shown more dramatically if we look at the most recent fig- 
ures, those for the first 3 months of the present calendar 
year. A. F. of L. unions have filed a total of 465 charges, 
while C, I. O. unions have filed 384 charges, the number of 
A. F. of L. charges filed exceeding those filed by the C. I. O. 
during each of the 3 months. During the same 3 months the 

F. of L. filed 252 petitions, as against 209 filed by the 
C. I. O. Two million five hundred thousand members belong 
to the 58 international unions whose locals have filed cases 
with the Board during this 3-month period. 
MISSTATEMENT NO. 5 

The resolution states that the National Labor Relations 
Board “has consistently refused to recognize any rights of the 
employer under said act.” 

In its report to the House Committee on Labor, the Board 
pointed out the following facts: 

First. About 94 percent of all cases have been disposed of 
without formal decision. Of these, 42 percent—or a total of 
6,680 (up to March 1, 1939)—-were disposed of in favor of 
the employer by dismissal or by withdrawal. About 52 per- 
cent—or 8,378 cases—were settled by agreement of the em- 
ployer and the union. 
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Because of the careful and exhaustive sifting of cases a 
large proportion of the cases are decided in favor of the 
employer. From January 1, 1938, to April 1, 1939, the Board 
issued decisions in a total of 438 unfair labor practice cases. 
Of this total, the Board, in its decisions, dismissed the com- 
plaint in its entirety in 34 cases, dismissed it in part in 
137 cases and upheld the complaint in full in 257 cases. 
Figures concerning the disposition of discriminatory dis- 
charges likewise show that a large proportion of the cases 
are decided in favor of the employer. For example, from 
July 1, 1938, to January 31, 1939, the Board ruled upon 
1,675 individual instances of alleged discriminatory dis- 
charge of employees—this does not include cases settled by 
stipulation between the parties. Of these 1,675 cases, the 
Board upheld the alleged discriminatory discharges in 1,022 
instances and dismissed 653 instances of alleged discrimina- 
tory discharge either upon the merits or the failure to 
produce testimony in the particular cases. 

Second. Furthermore, the Board’s record in the Supreme 
Court is substantially superior to the average of the Federal 
administrative agencies in the same Court. From 1928 to 
1937 all administrative agencies were sustained by the Su- 
preme Court in 64 percent of the cases reaching that Court, 
were reversed in 35 percent, and were modified in 1 percent. 
During the period of the Board’s existence, the Board has 
been unheld by the Supreme Court in 78 percent of its 
cases, reversed in 11 percent, and modified in 11 percent. 
This unusually successful court record indicates that the 
Board’s decisions were based upon a careful study of the 
evidence presented in the cases. 

Third. One of the rights which opponents of the Board claim 
that the Board has denied to employers is the right to file a 
petition for election and certification of representatives of 
employees when two competing labor organizations have 
caught the employer in the middle. But the Board on June 
20, 1939, announced that it will amend its rules and regula- 
tions to permit employers to petition the Board where two or 
more competing labor organizations are claiming a majority, 
but where neither petitions the Board for certification. 

MISSTATEMENT NO. 6 


The resolution states that— 


In the interpretation of said law and the promulgations of regula- 
tions thereunder those charged with administering the National 
Labor Relations Act have construed the term “interstate commerce” 
to include business in nowise engaged in interstate commerce so 
as to enlarge its jurisdiction to cover matters of minor and local 
character. 

The facts provide a convincing answer to this premise. 
There is no rule or regulation promulgated by the Board con- 
cerning “interstate commerce.” In accordance with the 
statute, any party may obtain a review by the circuit court of 
appeals to test the question of whether the Board has cor- 
rectly taken jurisdiction over his business. Of the 83 cases 
which have been passed upon by the circuit courts of appeals 
and the Supreme Court of the United States, as of July 1, 
1939, the Board’s jurisdiction over the respondents—the em- 
ployers—have been sustained in 82 cases and reversed in 
only 1 case (Idaho Maryland Lines Corporation, 4 N. L. R. B. 
784, 98 Fed. (2d) 129). 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the facts and figures herein stated are 
all readily available to any Member of this body who ques- 
tions their authenticity. 

It seems to me that they completely refute the allegations 
contained in the resolution before us. 

My only further comment is, if you believe in the right 
of the man who labors to a voice in the fixing of wages and 
hours and working conditions under which he must earn his 
daily bread; if you believe in collective bargaining as a sound 
principle in our democracy, you will vote down House Reso- 
lution 229 and permit the regularly constituted committees 
of the Congress to make such recommendations as they, after 
` exhaustive investigation, find necessary. 

Mere lip service to the principle of collective bargaining 
is not enough. We have heard too much of the “yes, but” 
stuff. Let us make our stand in favor of collective bargain- 
ing clear and vote down House Resolution 229. 
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HON. JOHN W. BOEHNE, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. PAUL V. McNUTT 


Mr. BOEHNE. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
address by Hon. Paul V. McNutt, United States High Com- 
missioner to the Philippine Islands, at the Institute of Public 
Affairs, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va., July 7, 
1939: 


I have just come from the other side of what was once known, 
with some justification, as “the good earth,” but what has earned 
in recent years the title “the tragic earth.” The reason for this 
change may be found in the failure to answer a question which 
one of the wise men of Indiana, William Lowe Bryan, has listed 
for many years: “Why is it that we human beings succeed so 
much better in conquering nature than in conquering human 
nature, in dealing with things than in dealing with ourselves 
and with one another?” The first step in answering such a ques- 
tion is to find the actual ways men contract the disease called 
war, and the actual methods by which they achieve the health 
called peace. 

In this tormented, confused, deluded, bewildered, and bedeviled 
world today the prayer of every sane man is for peace, peace at 
home and with all peoples. Shortly after what we thought was the 
last world war one of the seers of this century said that what 
he feared was that America would refuse to take the position of 
leadership for which she was so eminently fitted both as to 
resources and ideals. A leader leads by precept, and, what is far 
more important, by example. We have said that all nations 
should, through voluntary self-restraint, abstain from use of 
force in pursuit of policy; that all nations should seek to adjust 
problems arising in their relations by processes of peaceful nego- 
tiation and agreement; that all nations should uphold the prin- 
ciple of the sanctity of treaties, and of faithful observance of 
agreements, and that each nation should respect the rights of 
others and perform scrupulously its own obligations. If these 
professions are to be practiced by nations, which are, after all, 
organizations of individuals, they should be practiced by the 
individuals as well. If we are to lead the way to peace we must 
practice peace at home. We do not find peace in the abstract. 
We find it by living and acting it. 

I believe in the destiny of America, believe in it more pro- 
foundly than in anything human. I have faith in the future of 
America, the same faith which has been the essence of the Amer- 
ican spirit. I scorn the suggestion of surrender to the demands of 
difficult circumstances. I believe we have the power within us to 
solve our problems with fairness and justice to all. We must not, 
we -will not, lose our sense of direction. 

Please believe me when I say, after seeing a portion of this 
troubled world at close range, that with all of our domestic prob- 
lems, our efforts to cure injustices, our fears, both imaginary and 
real, America is the best place on earth in which to live and work. 
By comparison with the rest of the world today, this is paradise. 

I have come from one of the few other comparatively happy 
spots in the world, the Philippines, a happy place in an unhappy 
Orient—the one place out there where decency, democracy, and 
peace reign; where the orderly processes of democracy have a 
chance to develop; where, and only where, Christianity rules the 
souls of an Eastern people; where, and only where, the peculiar 
culture of America holds forth a torch of liberty and the love of 
fellow man. 

The 7,000 islands are inhabited by 18,000,000 people who owe 
allegiance to our Nation, salute our flag, most of which speak our 
language, sing our Star-Spangled Banner, and, what is most im- 
portant, worship our Christian God. And their number is grow- 
ing rapidly. Population has twice doubled since they came under 
our flag 40 years ago. 

We took over the islands through no real choice of our own. 
Their acquisition was the consequence of a war waged with Spain 
on another issue. Perhaps it was not wise; perhaps it was not 
altogether fortunate for us, but it is a fact of history, and we 
cannot shun its consequences. When the Treaty of Paris con- 
firmed our proprietorship we undertook a noble experiment—one 
which was new to the world of colonies and empires. 

Spain had accomplished little else than the Christianization 
of the great majority of the people; nothing creditable in the 
way of schools; no marked improvement of health and sanitation; 
no improvement in the people's standard of living; nothing of 
what we call political liberty; no substantial participation in 
government, She had ruled harshly amid big and little rebellions 
and without the affection or understanding of her wards. Our 
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policy was the reverse. The bugles of war had not quieted and 
the acrid smoke of gunpowder still clouded the rice fields when, 
wonder of colonial wonders, corporals and sergeants shared their 
rations with famished natives and opened schools for the thought- 
hungry youth of the Philippines. 

One Army transport, the unforgettable Thomas, brought not 
guns and soldiers, but 600 American school teachers. Then fol- 
lowed doctors and sanitarians, engineers, judges, civil servants, and 
devoted commissioners and Governors—a line of gracious, hu- 
manitarian, altruistic Americans who saw the Philippine problem 
solely as one of self-sacrificing duty in perfecting a harmony of 
welfare between the motherland and the colony. As I have read 
over the annals of American occupation I have felt proud of that 
list of distant proconsuls who so honorably acquitted their tasks 
in so distant an outpost, and I have felt a humility in joining 
their company. 

But my pride goes deeper than the Governors. No community 
has ever harbored a more attractive group of Americans. Ex- 
soldiers and officers who stayed on and others who followed be- 
came honest merchants, founders of new industries, miners, 
lumbermen—a goodly concourse who believed in the Pilipino and 
paid him higher wages than he had ever previously earned; who 
believed in the Philippines and gave them their last ounce of 
thought and American ingenuity. There was not an exploiter or 
enslaver among them. They worked hard, plowed back their 
profits, held their counsel, and assisted mightily to lay the 
foundations of American culture in the Orient, Christianity, and 
American culture. 

With the best of intentions, ever anxious to improve the ways 
and means, the spirit and conscience of colonial enterprise, the 
American regime followed two contradictory policies. First, the 
political side. From 1898 to 1913 we insisted that the Filipinos 
be prepared for self-government. While the word “independence” 
seems not to have been officially used, we read aloud our own 
Declaration of Independence, and our school teachers taught the 
children to recite Patrick Henry’s “Give me liberty or give me 
death.” We made no effort to “doctor” history. We let the 
Pilipinos in on our own great epic. But, more substantially, we 
established a wide suffrage; we appointed natives as town presi- 
dents and provincial Governors—we nearly forced them to take 
posts in their own government. 

In 1916 we established a very full scheme of self-government on 
the American tripower Democratic-Republican model, with a 
promise of future independence, and, except for the highest execu- 
tive and the highest judges, we put the whole organization into 
native hands. When and where they failed, they were taught to 
correct. And so the process went on until an autonomous com- 
monwealth government and a definite date of independence was 
set in the Independence Act of 1935. From some 65,000 American 
soldiers and 5,000 American civil employees in 1900 we came in 
1935 to a garrison of less than 5,000 American soldiers and about 
100 American employees, practically all in subordinate positions. 
Thus with good grace and speed we proceeded through participa- 
tion and partnership to a fixed date, July 4, 1946, for absolute 
political international independence. 

Next the economic policy. The Philippines were not at first 
brought into our own customs and tariff area. There was a 10- 
year promise in the Treaty of Paris to grant Spain the same 
Philippine trade privileges we might grant ourselves. This, 
together with the most-favored- nation clauses in treaties with 
still other nations, enabling them to claim any Philippine trade 
privileges we might grant Spain, prevented us from extending 
special privileges to American goods in the Philippines until 1909, 
We did, however, grant Philippine goods the moderate advantage 
of a 25-percent discount on our import duties. This period, 1899 to 
1909, may be termed a period of independent economy. The 
Philippines traded with other countries as much as they did with 
us, and their trade was in close balance. There was a slow but 
steady development based largely on indigenous economy, 

When 1909 came around and America was released from its 
obligations to Spain, the policy of independent economy was 
changed to one of complementary economy. Congress adopted the 
policy of limited free trade between the United States and the 
Philippines. The goods of both areas were freely traded, except 
that the quantities of sugar and tobacco products which could 
enter the United States free of duty were strictly limited. These 
were the only two commodities produced in the Philippines at 
that time which threatened to become competitive with American 
production. The plan was to create an “economic couple” be- 
tween the motherland and the colony in such manner that both 
would prosper and neither be damaged. The arrangement was 
healthy. Both American and Filipino producers and laborers 

rospered. 

z Tt is to be that this policy of complementary economy 
was not continued for long. In 1913 Congress removed the limi- 
tations on sugar and tobacco and granted unlimited free trade 
between the United States and the Philippines. This fact and 
the heightened demands of wartime resulted in an overwhelming 
development of production of sugar, coconut oil, and other com- 
modities which, after the war, came into competition with the 
normal supply of like commodities produced in continental United 
States itself. Thus the period from 1913 to 1934 is termed one 
of competitive economy. Philippine industry and government 
revenue were directed into artificial trade channels. Artificial, 
because the trade was supported only by the fact that Philippine 
goods entered the American market free and there commanded 
a high price because we imposed high tariffs on the same or sim- 
ilar goods from other countries, 
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So far as actual dollars and cents go, it was a fine time for 
the Philippines. Trade doubled, trebled, quadrupled. The bal- 
ance of trade with foreign countries was negative, but that with 
the United States was great enough to wipe out all losses and 
provide in some years a net favorable balance of between forty and 
fifty million dollars, an amount about double the public debt of 
the Philippines; an amount equal to one and a half times the 
annual budget; an amount almost equal to the average annual 
circulation of money in the islands. 

The profit has not been all on one side. American export business 
to the islands has flourished. It rose steadily and the Philippines 
have come to be the seventh best customer of the United States, 
purchasing from 60 to 70 percent of their requirements from Amer- 
ica. The islands are America’s largest export market for wheat, flour, 
butter, condensed milk, cotton cloth, galvanized iron sheets, and a 
host of other items. Their consumption preferences have been 
pretty thoroughly Americanized, thanks to energetic American busi- 
ness pioneers there. Their citizens have learned to like American 
things, from food and dress to motorcars and moving pictures. 

Today the Philippines are the only bright, prosperous spot in the 
Orient. Their people enjoy the highest wages and best standard 
of living in the Far East. The deadly tropical diseases—smallpox, 
cholera, bubonic plague—which long decimated the population, 
have been wiped out. Thousands of miles of good highways are 
maintained. Bridges have replaced bamboo rafts. The budget is 
balanced. Taxes are the lowest in the world. The reserve behind 
the currency is 100 percent. The per capita national debt is less 
than $2. Schools and hospitals dot the jungle and plain. We 
built well in the Philippines. Our work is a monument to Ameri- 
can idealism and enterprise—a living monument of 16,000,000 
rescued from tyranny, rebellion, ignorance, poverty, and disease, 
and set upon the path of free government, peace, education, pros- 
perity, and health. With all seriousness, no nation in the world 
can boast of so grand a monument, 

But a problem has arisen, one which we alone can solve, You 
recall the two policies which I have described. Politically we 
brought the islands through progressive steps to the verge of 
independence. Economically we brought the islands through 
progressive steps to almost complete dependence upon our mar- 
kets. On one hand we sought to sever the ties; on the other we 
chained them ever closer to us. 

The problem arose from the insistent repeated requests of the 
Filipino leaders during the twenties and early thirties to fix a 
nearby date for independence, but for independence with a con- 
tinuation, at least in part, and for a considerable time, of eco- 
nomic protection we have granted them. They also wanted neu- 
tralization or American military protection if they could get it. 
Here at home groups representing American producers and in- 
vestors who found duty-free Philippine products in ‘competition 
with their own products quickly took advantage of the desire of the 
Filipino leaders, brought pressure to bear on general policy, and 
sought to obtain for the Philippines a fixed date of independence, 
but without economic protection thereafter. 

I have no quarrel with the lobbies. They were open and above- 
board about it and behaved as well or better than do most lobbyists. 
There was some competition and more threatened. However, there 
were offsetting American advantages which were not properly pre- 
sented to the people. For example, the annual value of tobacco 
and tobacco machinery which we sell to the Philippines generally 
equals and sometimes exceeds the value of cigars which we buy from 
them. The annual value of the farm products—wheat flour, con- 
densed milk, dairy, and meat products—which American farmers 
sell to the Philippines exceeds the value of Philippine coconut oil 
sold for us in margarine. Philippine sugar has never replaced an 
ounce of beet sugar; it has replaced a quantity of Cuban sugar. 
One can go right down the line and point out the many instances 
of trade reciprocity which our lobbyists neglected to mention. 

This is the story of the Philippine market: 

1. Friendliest, most adaptable to United States products, stand- 
ards, specifications, and promotional ideas. 

2. No blocked money, no quotas, no exchange difficulties. 

3. Best market for United States cotton textiles. 

4. Seventh best United States export customer—improving every 
year—capable of doubling its purchases of United States goods 
in time. 

5. No real competition with American labor, since the labor- 
factor integral in the value of United States manufactured products 
is many times greater than the labor factor in the raw agricul- 
tural products bought from the Philippines. 

6. Business on a buy-and-sell basis. No loans or bond issues 
for purchase funds; no defaults, discounts, devaluations, or con- 
fiscations. 

I wish to qualify some misconceptions concerning American- 
Philippine trade—misconceptions which have been widely accepted 
in spite of their inaccuracies. 

Men have looked at the gross statistics of American-Philippine 
trade, for example, for the year 1937 and have said, “$126,057,000 
worth of goods imported from the Philippines (exclusive of gold); 
sales to the Philippines of $85,028,000—ergo $41,029,000 lost.” 

I have had many, even trade experts, tell me that this situation 
is a calamity. That the United States would gain if it ceased 
trading with the Philippines altogether. It seems to me that such 
persons mistake arithmetic for economics. While the United States 
has long been able to report a favorable balance in her overseas 
trade with all nations, there never has been a year when the trade 
with certain countries did not result in a negative balance. United 
States trade figures for 1937 show: Balance with Brazil, negative 
in amount of $52,000,000, or 28 percent of total trade—reason, 
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coffee; balance with Chile, negative $22,000,000, or 31 percent of 
total trade—reason, nitrates; balance with Cuba, negative $56,000,- 
000, or 23 percent of total trade—reason, sugar. 

Going to the part of the world in which the Philippines are 
located: Balance with British India, negative $60,000,000, or 40 
percent of total trade; balance with the British East Indies 
(Malaya), negative $226,000,000, or 92 percent of total trade 
reason, rubber and tin; balance with the Dutch East Indies, nega- 
tive $90,000,000, or 64 percent of total trade—reason, vegetable oil 
and rubber; balance with our own East Indies, the Philippines, 
negative $41,000,000, or 19 percent of total trade—reason, vegetable 
oils and sugar. Thus it seems that the critics of negative balances 
might find a dozen examples more “horrible” than the Philippines. 
Follow the theory of these critics, stop trading wherever we have 
repeated negative balances, and what will have been accom- 
plished? This much we do know would happen: Not a few 
American factories would shut down for want of raw materiais; 
not a few workmen would join the relief rolls for want of 
employment; we would do without tea, or coffee; we would use 
iron tires on our automobiles; we would cut down on the use of 
soap and sugar. 

In a country whose trade is so great and so dispersed as that 
of the United States, negative balances with some countries are 
as normal as favorable balances with other countries. 

Then there is another school of theorists that looks at free 
trade between the United States and the Philippines from the 
viewpoint of the amounts of tariffs not collected on each side. 
They point out that if Philippine goods paid full tariffs in the 
United States the sum would be very much greater than if 
United States goods paid full tariffs in the Philippines. They 
seldom mention that their calculations of the amount not paid 
by Philippine goods is based on the super-rates of the Hawley- 
Smoot Tariff of 1930, and that the amount not paid by United 
States goods is based on the moderate rates of the Philippine 
tariff enacted for the Philippines by Congress in 1909 and not 
generally revised since that time. 

It is apparent that a mere legislative enactment revising the 
Philippine tariff far enough upward could, without changing trade 
trends and values, result in the Philippines foregoing more revenue 
on United States goods than the United States on Philippine 
goods. I certainly would not attempt to defend the Hawley-Smoot 
tariff—its rates were far too high for the good of American trade. 
Nor have I any attachment to the Philippine tariff—its rates are 
too low to afford United States goods due protection in this mar- 
ket, and it can be changed by action of Congress when and if 
Congress so desires. I merely wish to show the fallacy in the 
arguments of some of our trade theorists. 

But let us return to the United States-Philippine trade in 1937 
and, using the figures of the United States Department of Com- 
merce, subject it to a more discriminating study. 

Ficst, from the $126,057,000 of purchases, there should be sub- 
tracted $7,620,000, the value of manila hemp imported from the 
Philippines. This is on the United States free list and has never 
received any preference or protection in the United States market. 
It is needed by American producers of rope. There are other 
minor free-list items which for the present may be disregarded. 
Eliminating manila hemp, the United States purchases are reduced 
to $118,437,000, and the sales remaining at the same figure, the 
balance fayorable to the Philippines is reduced to $33,409,000. 

Now let us consider the exchange of certain specific commodities 
under the existing free-trade provisions between the United States 
and the Philippines as these are shown in the statistics for 1937: 

Of tobacco products the United States purchased $3,418,000 
worth from the Philippines, mostly cigars, but sold the Philippines 
$5,615,000 of tobacco, mostly cigarettes. 

The United States purchased $679,000 worth of hemp yarn, 
twine, and cordage from the Philippines, but sold the Philippines 
$792,000 worth of cotton thread, twine, and cordage. 

The United States purchased from the Philippines $1,669,000 
worth of wood products, but, on the other hand, sold to the 
Philippines $3,101,000 worth of wood and paper products, 

The United States purchased from the Philippines $35,438,000 
worth of coconut oil and copra, of which approximately a third, 
or $11,813,000 worth, went into the manufacture of margarine 
and other edible products said to be in competition with the 
American farmer’s animal fats and cottonseed oil. Against this 
may be set sales to the Philippines of American farm products 
to the amount of $11,942,000 worth of animal and vegetable prod- 
ucts other than tobacco and rubber goods, principally meat, milk, 
wheat flour, fresh and preserved vegetables, fruits and nuts, and 
leather goocs. In this connection it should be noted that in 
1937 the United States imported from countries other than the 
Philippines $30,000,000 worth of edible oils, including nearly 
$12,000,000 worth of cottonseed oil. 

Two-thirds of the coconut oil and copra which the United States 
purchased from the Philippines, or $23,625,000 worth, went into 
the manufacture of nonedible industrial products, principally 
soap. Against this amount may be placed $25,076,000, repre- 
senting the value of United States sales to the Philippines of 
mineral oils, chemical products, and textile products, principally 
cotton goods. Concerning this exchange it is interesting that in 
1937 the United States imported from countries other than the 
Philippines over $61,000,000 worth of industrial vegetable oils, not 
including essential oils. 

The United States purchased from the Philippines $18,035,000 
worth of all other commodities except sugar, against which may 
be balanced sales to the Philippines of $19,095,000 worth of 
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machinery and vehicles, including automobiles, typewriters, sewing 
machines, radios, etc. 

There is left of United States purchases the $59,198,000 worth of 
sugar. This may be partly offset by charging against it the gains 
in trade in the foregoing commodity exchanges amounting to 
$6,382,000, plus sales of iron and steel goods, hardware, and rubber 
goods totaling $19,407,000. 

Thus it may be reasonably said that United States-Philippine 
trade in 1937 was offsetting or reciprocal, except for $33,409,000 
worth of sugar. 

Is this sugar in competition with United States cane and beet 
sugar? The annual sugar consumption in the United States is 
about 7,000,000 short tons. About 4,000,000 short tons are pro- 
duced on the mainland, in Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands combined. The deficit of 3,000,000 short tons is made up 
by importing slightly over 2,000,000 tons from Cuba, about 970,000 
tons from the Philippines, and the balance from foreign countries 
other than Cuba. One is forced to conclude that up to the present 
time Philippine sugar has not replaced mainland sugar. I feel 
certain that if, in the future, Philippine sugar should come into 
direct competition with mainland sugar, the Philippines would be 
willing to share with Cuba and foreign countries appropriate reduc- 
tions in their quota. 

I am not arguing for letting down the bars. I realize that Phil- 
ippine sugar, coconut oil, and cordage, under the careless states- 
manship of the twenties, increased with such alarming rapidity 
that they threatened to come into unsupportable competition with 
homeside productions. But since 1934 the situation has been 
rationalized both by duty-free limits and fixed quotas. With the 
experience of the past, good statesmanship on both sides will 
prevent the recurrence of the threat of harmful competition. 

There are characteristics of trading in the Philippines which 
in these times should interest every farmer and manufacturer of 
the United States. The Philippines are a peaceful place, with a 
currency backed 100 percent by dollar reserves. There are no 
blocked pesos, there are no restrictions on the purchase and sale 
of exchange, there are no quotas against incoming goods. 

If we accept the only common-sense interpretation of trade 
between two countries, “purchasing what you need but have not, 
and selling what you have but do not need,” the trade between 
the United States and the Philippines as it has developed under 
the free-trade provisions can be shown to be wholly normal and 
mutually advantageous. In this day when the United States seeks 
a market for surplus goods this trade should be maintained. It 
can be maintained through appropriate legislative action. 

The combination of Filipino leaders interested in independence 
and American lobbyists joined by sincere believers in self-determi- 
nation at any cost, and by a few insolationists, resulted in the 
Hare-Hawes-Cutting Independence Act of 1932. This act sought 
to solve the problem of fixing the date of political independence 
10 years later; by providing immediate quota limits on duty-free 
Philippine sugar, coconut oil, and cordage; providing for a 10-year 
period of transition under an autonomous commonwealth; pro- 
viding for increases in duties on Philippine goods from 5 percent 
in 1941 to 25 percent in 1945; providing for 100 percent duties be- 
ginning at the moment of independence, and finally providing 
that the act should not become law until accepted by the Philip- 
pine Legislature. 

The act had rough going in the United States. It was vetoed 
by the President, then repassed over his veto. When the act 
arrived in the Philippines it had still rougher going. The Ninth 
Philippine Legislature met and rejected the act. Many thought 
that was the end of it. But in 1933-34 other Filipino leaders came 
to the United States and tried to get a better bill—one that would 
be more protective to their economic interests and more clearly 
define the political powers of the Commonwealth government. In 
this they were blocked; no better terms were available. So, the 
rejected Hare-Hawes-Cutting Act was revived with no change in 
these respects, though it was renamed the Tydings-McDuffie In- 
dependence Act and the clause providing for American military 
bases after independence was stricken out. The Tydings-McDuffie 
Act was promptly accepted by the same Ninth Philippine Legis- 
lature which had just previously rejected the Hare-Hawes-Cutting 
Act. It should be said, however, that the resolution of acceptance 
carried a clause praying for future amendment of the economic 
terms of the act in accordance with the expressed views of the 
President of the United States that inequalities in the act would 
be examined and corrected later. Some correction is made in the 
bill now pending in Congress. 

But the Commonwealth was inaugurated. Sovereignty was not 
altered. The islands remain until 1946 in full allegiance to the 
United States. In the meantime the problem has broadened, 
Treaties concerning the Orient have been violated. Over the 
major area of the Orient famine and pestilence and bloodshed are 
raging. Our open-door policy has been more than seriously chal- 
lenged. Our policy of freedom of the seas and freedom of the 
air is in the balance, 

And what of the Philippines? They have come to the crossing 
of the roads. The events of the last 2 years have given many 
thoughtful Filipino leaders an object lesson and food for thought. 
Perhaps, suddenly, but they hope not too late, many have come to 
realize that independence, however attractive from a spiritual view- 
point, may mean a mere trade of sovereignties. They realize that 
the laws—the United States laws—excluding Asiatic immigration 
could scarcely be enforced by an independent small nation in their 
quarter of the globe. The Philippines are sparsely populated, and 
they are surrounded with nations whose teeming millions are 
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spilling over their national boundaries. An independent Philip- 
pine government thus faces a very real threat of racial extinction. 
Add to this the question of its ability to defend itself from foreign 
military aggression and the economic disaster attendant upon sud- 
den loss of the American market and you have the picture. 

From the American viewpoint the picture is equally gloomy. If 
we withdraw from the Philippines, we lose our voice in oriental 
diplomacy. We leave a barrier reef of islands from Kamchatka to 
Borneo—all practically within sight of each other—a barrier which 
will intervene between the United States and the Continent of Asia. 
In foreign hands this barrier will block our trade and intercourse 
with China. It will solve the claims of freedom of the seas and 
freedom of the air—solve them unfavorably to us and to our 
children. 

To us there comes a responsibility. It appears now in respect 
to the Philippine problem broadened to become a part of a 
greater Oriental problem. If we scuttle, if we run away, our 
monument will be destroyed. The things we counted on, our 
aspirations to point the way to a new benign colonialism, our 
handicraft will perish. Our grandchildren will read a history 
which will apply to us the epithet quitter“—a word which is 
just about the worst insult in the lexicon of a true American. 

I believe I voice the inherent desire of my Nation when I say 
that we want to solve the Philippine problem in fairness to all— 
we want to solve it just as we wish with fairness and justice to 
solve our domestic problems. It can be solved. 

On the political side, our flag and sovereignty should remain, 
allowing to the Philippines every ounce of.domestic autonomy 
they can absorb—holding in our own hands foreign affairs, tar- 
iffs, immigration, currency, and public debt—scarcely more than 
marks of the necessary reservation of a dominion. We should 
feel free in case of any crisis to help preserve the democratic 
basis of the Philippine Government. 

On the economic side, we should, from time to time, give the 
Philippines the best trade deal we can without injuring our 
domestic producers. We must admit the possibility of compe- 
tition. The present quantity quotas on sugar, coconut oil, and 
cordage should be retained and if other or new commodities 
come into competition with homeside products, they also should 
be restricted with quotas. Our aim should be to assist with 
capital and men, with good will and such preferences as we 
can afford, the return to a complementary and reciprocal econ- 
omy between the United States and the Philippines. 

Then there is the problem of military protection. I venture to 
predict that so long as our flag flies over the islands no foreign 
power will trespass, irrespective of the military forces stationed 
there. So long as our flag flies there, the Philippines will be the 
cornerstone of peaceful reconstruction in the Far East. I further 
venture that if our flag comes down, trouble will follow for at 
least a generation. 

Granted the Philippines are an outpost and a distant one in 
miles—but today they are only 5 days by trans-Pacific clipper. 

But the Philippines are an outpost of decency and peace—the 
only safe outpost for Christianity in the Orient—the only sure 
outpost for Americanism in the Orient. And whenever have we 
not had outposts? Our entire history has been one of pushing 
the frontier; of setting distant points to be reached and distant 
aspirations to be achieved. Outposts have been the milestones of 
American progress. 

Neither this American generation nor any other American gen- 
eration should falter on its onward path. We cannot scuttle. 
We must not shirk. 

Without too great a loss of time and with the cooperation of 
the leaders among the Filipinos, we should proceed to a realistic 
reexamination of the needs of these people and the long-range 
interests of ourselves. If this study results in a policy favoring 
a permanent political and economic relationship with the Philip- 
pines, it shall be, I trust, because the Filipinos want it and because 
it is in aid of our national purposes. America will not impose her 
sovereignty by force upon any people. The enduring welfare and 
safety of both countries are to be the paramount consideration. 

It is my conviction that they are not far apart and that they 
can be harmonized—harmonized for the salvation of the Philip- 
pom for the larger interests of America, and for the peace of the 
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Discovery of Radigen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. M. M. LOGAN 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1939 


LETTER AND STATEMENT BY NOEL GAINES 


— 


Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Record a letter ad- 
dressed to Secretary Henry Wallace by Noel Gaines, of 
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Frankfort, Ky., together with a statement which he makes 
relating to a scientific discovery. 

There being no objection, the letter and statement were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


FRANKFORT, Kr., July 4, 1939. 
Hon. Henry WALLACE, 


United States Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: This American Flag Movement has the 
honor to bring to you today, upon this the anniversary of our great 
American independence, the enclosed full account of my discovery 
of radigen, in which you will see that your honored predecessor 
wrote us that your United States Department of Agriculture would 
bring this discovery to the attention of all interested scientists in 
5 if we would furnish your Department a full account 
of it. 

Because of the magnitude of this matter, its tremendous impor- 
tance and far-reaching import, not only to all of our United States 
but to all of the world, we have diligently worked for several years 
on it—in thorough research and investigations, in earnest experi- 
menting and demonstrating to evolve all findings—and now we 
have taken several weeks in writing and rewriting this enclosed 
brief report of our discovery, which paper we now release enclosed 
herewith and dated today, July 4, 1939. 

Since our finishing the writing of this enclosed account of our 
discovery we have just read the widely published article by United 
States Senator GEORGE W. Norris upon your Department’s great tree- 
planting program of windbreaks to protect the farmers of the Great 
Plains, and citing the proof of the soundness of your program. I 
am glad to bring to you the additional and absolutely conclusive 
proof, which this discovery of mine shows, that these large (exten- 
sive) tree-planting programs are the only practical means under 
Nature’s natural laws to save our great drought-stricken plains, 
farm areas, and to save our large flood-stricken areas along the large 
rivers by restoring trees to the cut-over lands and be able to hold the 
Tainwaters better in the soil. 

The Senator’s cited proof is most illuminating. How your great 
Federal tree-planting program is helping to conserve soil and mois- 
ture and to protect crops and livestock from the hot, scorching 
winds of the prairie summers, and from the snow-driven blizzards 
of the plains’ winters; how in winter the winds now blow the snows 
against the great tree-planting windbreaks, and snows settle 
through the trees and pass over them evenly in the lee of the trees; 
and in summer how the hot winds sweep to the tree strips and 
there deflected upward, so that on the other side there is relative 
calm and shade and cool; and when the crop-growing season is at 
hand there is moisture in the land on both sides. 

And now when you apply what this my discovery of 
radigen shows to this particular proposition of yours here; how all 
heat and energy in our earth’s atmosphere is generated right here 
in our atmosphere, as the account of our discovery shows, by the 
combining and processing of the radigen light rays of the sun with 
the oxygen in the atmosphere, then it becomes clear that when 
large plains areas are covered with these large-scale plantings of 
tree windbreaks, and all this large area’s tree foliage is continually 
consuming both the oxygen and radigen light rays of the sun in 
Nature’s provided manner for nourishing and growing of all those 
trees; then all of that takes up much of those two great elements 
from the atmosphere which would otherwise be utilized in the 
heat combining processing in that area and, therefore there fol- 
lows far less heat combining from oxygen and radigen light rays 
of the sun, and far less heat there. All thereby conserving the 
moisture in the land there. Verily, under the laws of Nature, 
the general growing of trees everywhere is indispensable to man’s 
existence on this earth. 

I have the honor to enclose you here the full account of this 
my discovery of radigen, which your Department wrote me that 
you would bring to the attention of all interested scientists in 
Washington. 

Your friend and your obedient servant, 

NOEL GAINES, 
President, American Flag Movement. 


NOEL GAINES REPORTS HIS DISCOVERY OF RADIGEN TO THE GOVERNMENT 


FRANEFoRT, Ky. 
The Honorable the SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I have the honor to send you this a full 
account of my discovery of “Radigen” as an original element of the 
atmosphere, covering the several years of my work and experi- 
menting with the results of same. I am sending this following 
account now to you in compliance with the request and kind offer 
ef the head of your Department in 1929: 

e DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


Washington, July 23, 1929. 
Mr. NOEL GAINES, 


President, American Flag Movement, 
Frankfort, Ky. 

Dan Mr. Garnes: I am in receipt of your interesting letter 
about your discovery of a new element in the atmosphere, which 
you have named “Radigen.” 

If you will send me a full account of your discovery I shall be 
ee ee e ee ee ee a 
n. 

VET uiy yours, ARTHUR M. Hyoz, Secretary. 
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I was nearly ready then in 1929 to report an account of my dis- 
covery, but the correspondence I had started with Admiral Richard 
E. Byrd at the time of his Antarctic expedition and his long absence 
at the South Pole and some correspondence I later started with the 
National Geographic Society and certain leading scientists and then 
the still later stratosphere flights by those able explorers—Piccard 
in May 1931 and August 1932; the Piccards in October 1934; Com- 
mander Settle and Major Fordney, of our United States Navy and 
Marine Corps, in November 1933; Capt. Albert W. Stevens, Capt. 
Orvil Anderson, and Maj. William E. Kepner, of the United States 
Army Air Corps-National Geographic Society Stratosphere Expedi- 
tion, in July 1934; and Captains Stevens and Anderson’s Explorer II 
flight expedition in November 1935—all moved me to await their 
findings in the stratosphere and which I would take into account 
for possible corroborative facts bearing on my discovery. 


AND NOW CONCERNING RADIGEN, SEE WHAT GOD HATH WROUGHT 
AND SHOWN TO US 


It at once has to do with the truth concerning the sun which 
God created in the beginning and is recorded in the Holy Scriptures, 
and the revealed facts now completely disprove some of the major 
claims of the unbelieving element of astronomers and other sci- 
entists that the sun is a great body of heat more than a million 
times as large as the earth and sending forth its heat rays through 
93,000,000 miles of space upon the earth to heat it, but which facts 
we now find corroborate the statements in the Holy Scriptures of 
the sun being a body of light only, “to give light upon the earth”; 
that the sun is not a body of heat and does not send forth heat rays 
to heat the earth but all heat in our earth's atmosphere is generated 
right here in the atmosphere, like heat is generated right here in 
fires and in human bodies; and that the sun is not only not a mil- 
lion times larger than the earth but the sun is smaller than the 
earth, as the abundant facts show. 

Al these facts we now find are: That the heat element in tne 
earth’s atmosphere and on earth is generated right here through 
the processing—igniting and combining—of the original element 
of light rays from the sun (called radigen in the troposphere and 
on earth) with the element of oxygen in the atmosphere, and by 
that Nature's processing generates that heat and its energy right 
here necessary for sustaining all life; that the commencing and 
continuing of that heat and its energy processing here in the at- 
mesphere depends wholly upon the presence here of the light 
rays from the sun (radigen) to combine with the atmosphere's 
oxygen; that the amount of heat and energy so processed in a 
given area in our different latitudes depends first upon the direct- 
ness or obliqueness of the light rays from the sun (radigen) in 
combining with the atmosphere’s oxygen, and even then upon the 
proportion of the natural eminations of the sun’s light rays which 
get through to the troposphere and earth free from intervening 
things and conditions, and all of those shorter or longer dufations 
of conditions is what makes for shorter or longer periods between 
hot and cold here; that also the reduction of the oxygen volume in 
any atmosphere area works the same reducing effect upon the 
heat results fn the generating as does the reduction of the light 
rays component from that end for any cause, and that fact is cor- 
roborated by the discoveries in the several recent stratosphere 
flights when it was found that upon their ascending higher into 
the troposphere and stratosphere the oxygen volume in the atmos- 
phere up there is very greatly less than nearer the earth, and that 
the thermometer registers the air up there greatly colder than on 
earth, though it is nearer the sun, and that is because the greatly 
reduced oxygen volume up there so upsets the equilibrium of the 
oxygen and light (radigen) rays in the combining necessary in the 
generating of heat, that substantially no heat is generated there, 
though nearer the sun. 

We also find, that just as the original elements of the atmosphere 
of oxygen and nitrogen have their counterparts stored in com- 
pound in certain earth substances, so also the original element of 
light (radigen) rays of the sun has its counterpart stored in com- 
pound in certain earth substances such as in wood, vegetation, 
coal, oil, gas, etc.; and just as oxygen and nitrogen can, through 
Nature’s provided laws, be separated from the solid compound and 
returned back to oxygen and nitrogen gases in the atmosphere, 
so can light (radigen) rays in compound, through Nature's pro- 
vided laws of burning, be separated and returned back to light 
rays, and the light rays now of the fire instantly combining 
with the oxygen of the air, that causes the heat generating in the 
grate or stove or furnace, just like the combining processing of the 
sun's light rays and the oxygen in the atmosphere causes the heat 
generating in the atmosphere, as shown. And still another cor- 
roborative fact, which all admit, is that fact of heat and energy 
being generated right here in our human bodies. 

We also find that these marvelous light rays of God’s created 
sun are continuously shot forth from the sun as light rays only, 
and in their free original state; that these light rays when piercing 
through the different layers of space and entering the earth's 
blanket of atmosphere called the troposphere and different from 
the other air layers, that there the light rays take on their original 
element of radigen light rays which are native to this created 
troposphere composition, just like those other great elements of 
oxygen and nitrogen here take on their original element forms 
which are native to this troposphere. And then some of these 
radigen light rays continue earthward and combine in certain sub- 
stances of the earth, just like some of the oxygen and nitrogen 
of the air combine in certain substances of the earth. And with 
these as Nature’s provided factors, when active light radigen rays 
come together with active oxygen and combine, that causes the 
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generating of all the heat and its energy right here—in the atmos- 
phere, and in our fuel fires on the earth, and in our human bodies, 
and all living and growing things. 

We find with regard to the size of the sun as compared to the 
earth that the claims of the afore-mentioned astronomers—in the 
geographies and school textbooks and elsewhere—stating that 
“the sun is much larger than the earth,” and “the sun is a million 
times as large as the earth” in volume, and “the sun is 110 times 
the diameter of the earth,” are all wholly wrong, because the 
racts show that the sun is much smaller than the earth. In our 
long investigations and demonstrations we have collected several 
different school geographies and while the texts of every one of 
them teach that the sun is that much larger than the earth, yet 
in their picture illustrations accompanying the text in every 
geography, with the truth shed thereon, prove the falsity of their 
textual statements. Not one of them pictures the sun as thus 
larger than the earth like their text states it, but all picture the 
sun smaller than the earth. And, indeed, had they pictured the 
sun 110 times larger by diameter than the earth, as their texts 
teach, or even only and merely five times larger, then their pic- 
ture illustrations would have shown direct light rays upon the 
whole North Pole region in the December season when that point 
is leaning 2314 degrees away from the sun and making it always 
light and never darkness there. But as we know that there is 
6 months’ darkness there at that time, that proves that oblique 
sun rays do strike the Arctic Circle then, and thus accounting for 
the actual 6 months of darkness there then, and thus proving that 
the sun is a smaller body than the earth to thus cast those 
oblique rays there. Our several experiments even corroborate this, 
Our first in a darkened room, with a small spherical body repre- 
senting the earth, before a large glowing light fire representing 
the sun (the astronomers claim the sun as larger); and next with 
& small spherical body representing the earth before a large elec- 
tric-lighted body representing the sun as they claim it; and both 
demonstrations proved conclusively that a merely five-times-larger 
light body casting its light rays upon a one-fifth-size body con- 
tinuously lights the North Pole region even though leaning away 
23% degrees. And next with a large spherical body made for 
us by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., with its diameter 110 
times larger than the smaller spherical body's (the astronomers 
claimed relative sizes), and it completely proves that a large light 
body’s direct rays would be so abundant above and below the 
110-times-smaller body that it would continuously light the 
pole regions even while they were leaning 2314 degrees away. 

We challenge the astronomers, and their agreeing scientists and 
teachers, to just reduce their claims to a practical demonstration; 
to construct two spherical bodies, the larger representing the sun 
and the smaller representing the earth as they claim, with the 
larger made 110 times larger by diameter than the smaller earth 
as they claim, and when they charge their larger with electric- 
light rays and turn those light rays upon the smaller body, then 
they will see that the direct rays from the 110 times larger body 
continuously light the North Pole region of the smaller body, even 
though tipped or leaning 2344 degrees away. This practical demon- 
stration will straighten these astronomers out. We have some 
more paralyzing proof to cleanse their science of these bad errors, 
but the above will suffice here now. 

But if some of our scientific leaderships, who are hit, love truth 
and established facts as true science more than they love a long- 
standing error of science, and will pause to consider earnestly 
the things in this discovery before they holler, then they will 
find that this discovery will help them toward removing some of 
their major perplexities of science today. 

This discovery that all heat and its energy are processed and 
generated right here in the troposphere and on earth—in our 
atmosphere just like it is in our fuel fires and in our human 
bodies and all living and growing things—will help toward a 
better solving of all the static and other difficulties in radio and 
other radiation; the thus showing of all the factual conditions 
really existing in our atmosphere above us, together with God's 
great first commandment to man to “subdue the earth,” but did not 
include for man to subdue the firmament of the heavens above us, 
which we are pressing hard upon the world to see, will help man- 
kind toward a better understanding of the many tragic disasters 
overtaking the lighter-than-air and the heavier-than-air ship at- 
tempts to conquer the firmament of the heavens above us. 

This discovery will help the two leading schools of thought here 
in the United States in the study of the cosmic rays, as to what 
the cosmic ray may be. And toward a better understanding of 
the findings of those able stratosphere explorers who reported 
but could not give explanations of some of the facts found. For 
instance, when they found that the cosmic rays’ penetrating in- 
tensity increased as their balloon rose, until the rays were at 
40,000 feet coming in more than 50 times as fast as on the ground, 
and at their higher elevation of 60,000 feet were passing through 
their instruments at a rate roughly between 100 and 150 times 
the rate at the ground level. 

Our findings will help toward an understanding—that as all 
heat and its energy in the troposphere are processed and generated 
right here by the two active original elements of oxygen and 
radigen light rays coming together and combining—and as these 
radigen light rays of the sun are an original element occurring 
in their free state in the troposphere, like those other original 
elements of oxygen and nitrogen occur in free state there—that, 
therefore, light rays are not, as some cosmic ray investigators have 
held, “an electromagnetic radiation similar to radio waves and 
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X-rays,” nor similar to anything, because light rays are an origi- 
nal element in themselves occurring in free state from the sun. 
And that should now help greatly in the scientists considering all 
forms of radiation—from earth substances or from the combina- 
tion of certain substances, to know that light rays are an original 
element of the sun's radiation, that the sun emits light rays only. 
And just as the Holy Bible states it. 

And our discovery will help toward an understanding of some 
of those other stratosphere unexplained findings: For instance 
they found that the temperature falls rapidly as one leaves the 
earth’s surface going upward in the troposphere and stratosphere, 
and why, though, at summer temperatures at ground and sea level, 
at around 10 miles up, and which is nearer the sun, it is 75 de- 
grees below zero Fahrenheit and more. Thus, our discovery shows, 
that as they found the oxygen decreasing as they rose higher, 
there was not sufficient oxygen in the air up there to combine 
with the adequate sun's light rays necessary to generate heat, and 
though it is nearer to the sun no heat is generated up there for 
the want of oxygen. 

The stratosphere explorers also found but gave no explanation 
of why the blanket of moist air which covers the earth, and 
known. as the troposphere, is with decreasing intensity and tem- 
perature as one goes higher, and why moist air is restricted to 
the troposphere and substantially none above in the stratosphere? 
And why this blanket of moist air of the troposphere is elliptical 
in shape, at the equator extending outward 50,000 to 55,000 feet, 
in the temperate zone reaching out some 35,000 only, and at the 
poles it is estimated to reach an altitude of only 15,000 feet? Our 
discovery furnishes the answers: The temperature decreases as 
one goes higher in the troposphere, because, as we have shown, 
the oxygen decreases, which is necessary for combining with radi- 
gen light rays to generate heat, and there is no heat generated up 
there and there is no heat there; the moist air decreases as one 
goes higher in the troposphere with substantially no moisture in 
the stratosphere, because that high up moisture is not needed 
for any purpose, when if moisture did exist that high up with 
that greatly added extent, its precipitation into rain and snow 
would drown out the earth; and the blanket of moist air of the 
troposphere is elliptical in shape, extending out 50,000 to 55,000 
feet at the .equator, while it extends out only 35,000 feet at the 
temperate zones, and only 15,000 feet out at the poles, because, 
over the equator where the direct light rays strike in that region 
from the sun, and there combine with the oxygen in the atmo- 
sphere and generating the greater heat belt there, more moisture 
is required for more rain over that hot equator region, while 
correspondingly less rain being required in the colder temperate 
zones and still less in the polar regions, less moisture is required 
over those than above the equator. Hence, why the troposphere 
is thus elliptical. Why its moisture blanket extends out over three 
times farther over the equator than at the poles. 

When the great common people everywhere grasp the tremendous 
import to them of God's great truth and the facts of the wonderful 
original element of radigen light rays of the sun, as they surely 
will grasp it, then that knowledge will work the greatest boon to the 
health and happiness of the people in over 1,800 years; 

When the people see that the God of Nature has put the original 
elements of oxygen, nitrogen, and radigen in our atmosphere—in 
their free state and in proportions correct for our human needs— 
and your wisdom moves you to learn what and how to eat and 
drink and breathe in order to take into your bodies Nature's pro- 
vided proportional amounts of oxygen, nitrogen, and radigen for 
our bodies; and 

When the people see from this discovery of the facts that 
radigen light rays is an original active element occurring in free 
state in our atmosphere from the sun; that they combine with 
the active original element of free oxygen in the atmosphere, and 
generate heat and its energy right here in the atmosphere, like it 
does in our fires and bodies here; and you learn how to bring your 
bodies in proper direct contact with the sun’s radigen rays, and 
what to take into your bodies as food and drink which contain 
these radigen rays in compound, in order that your intake of radi- 
gen shall be what Nature has provided for combining with oxygen 
in your bodies to generate the proper amount of heat and energy 
in your bodies when the weather outside is winter cold, and what 
lesser amounts of radigen foods are Nature’s requirement for heat 
generation in your bodies when the weather outside is summer 
heat; and 

And even then when the people push on for a practical realiza- 
tion and learn not only what fertilizing crops and what fertilizers- 
in-compound add oxygen and nitrogen to your greatly depleted 
soils in the Temperate Zones—and do it; and also what forms of 
cultivation and fertilizing will promote radigen in free state and 
radigen in compound in these soils and in your growing foods 
therein—and do them as we have already demonstrated with ample 
experiments, then you will raise the same foods which you are now 
raising, but far more delicious and pleasing to the taste, and a 
hundred times more healthy to your bodies. 

We have conducted these demonstrations through enough sea- 
sons to now announce positive success in producing wonderfully 
improved all kinds of vegetables, fruits, eating corn and corn for 
meal, and it will produce a new-substance wheat which will make a 
sensationally improved flour for the breadstuff of the human race, 
These are not theoretical claims. We have experimented and 
proven it. We offer ourself to the Government and to the people 
to show this to all others. If practical trials do not result fully 
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as we here report, we will publish a retraction to the public. If 
it is as we claim, we ask the world to adopt it fully, for the im- 
proved health of the world. 

As to whether this great original active element of radigen 
occurring in free state in the atmosphere occurs in compound 
in any of the rocks of the earth’s crust and in large enough 
quantities for the world's use as a fertilizing agent to all depleted 
soils, we find that the great and extensive limestone deposits 
here in my home State of Kentucky, and found in some few other 
places, are its only sources in the world’s rocks. And the fact 
that this limestone will put that wonderful igniting and energiz- 
ing sun's element into depleted soils; that it adds the imperative 
sweetening and purifying qualities of the sun when limestone 
is added to sour or acid soils; that it is the soil conditioner for 
growing leguminous crops for adding nitrogen which most soils 
seriously need, and which all poor soils must first have, that it 
adds the absolutely required calcium which most soils are de- 
ficient in; and that it acts as a freeing agent in freeing all the 
other needed minerals in the soils so that they can be taken up 
in the growing process for perfect-health foods; because of all 
of this, history will record of this marvelous limestone, that all 
its great hills and deposits are worth a millionfold more for 
improving the growing foods and health of our human race, and 
producing a new-health race, than if all our limestone were acres 
and hills of solid gold. 

Respectfully offering the above account of my discovery of the 
original active element of radigen occurring in free state in the 
atmosphere, and expressing my deep appreciation for your es- 
teemed United States Department of Agriculture’s kind offer to 
bring this to the attention of scientists in Washington, I now have 
the honor to hand you this paper containing a full account thereof; 
which I do in my most humble spirit of faithfulness to God, to our 
country and people, and to mankind of all nations. 

NoEL GAINES, 
President, American Flag Movement. 
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Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, I have heretofore placed in 
the Record the addresses made by the Honorable J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, and 
the Honorable Frank Murphy, Attorney General of the 
United States, at the graduation exercises of the Eleventh 
Session of the National Police Academy of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation on July 8, 1939, when the exercises 
were held in this city at the Great Hall of the Department 
of Justice. 

The principal speaker upon that occasion was Father 
Edmund A. Walsh, vice president of Georgetown University. 

The motto of the F. B. I. is “Fidelity, Bravery, and 
Integrity.” As an inspiration to add determination to the 
graduates and all others engaged in law enforcement to live 
true to this motto, the commencement address of Father 
Walsh was most fitting. He delivered an address to the 
graduates that was not only eloquent and convincing, but 
was unusually appropriate and contained such fine counsel 
and advice, both to peace officers throughout America and 
the general public. I feel it a privilege to make it a part 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, in the hope that it will have 
a wider circulation, and with the assurance that it will bring 
about better law enforcement and a better understanding 
between police and public. 

The address follows: 

Mr. Hoover, Dr. McCartney, distinguished guests, members of the 
graduating class, and friends, may I at the outset express to the 
authorities of the Department of Justice the deep appreciation I 
feel for being permitted to be associated with you today and 
throughout the other years that Mr. Hoover has mentioned in that 
most admirable, intelligent, and successful campaign which the 


Federal Bureau of Investigation has been waging these latter years 
against crime and criminality in these United States. 
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The results of that experiment are now apparent. The achieve- 
ment of solidarity, of understanding, and of whole-hearted cooper- 
ation between the Federal, the State, municipal, and county gov- 
ernments, as manifested in the success and in the very practical 
fruits of this academy—all that put together constitutes, in my 
opinion, one of the most significant demonstrations in cur time 
and one of the most significant interpretations of the meaning of 
representative democracy. It is one of the most important stages 
of progress in the evolution of the American plan, I submit, in 
recent generations. 

If you analyze it, you will see why I place such insistence upon 
that aspect. Representing, as you do, many police jurisdictions 
and many of the political subdivisions of this great land of ours, 
you assemble here from year to year under the auspices of the 
Federal Government for the purpose of strengthening the admin- 
istration of justice in your part of the world by increasing your 
own personal and your collective efficiency in that field of law en- 
forcement and crime detection and prevention. Now that has not 
only a professional significance but a national significance, a sig- 
nificance in the field of political science and in the organization of 
our Government. I am confident, then, that I express the gratitude 
of the citizenry of this land when I thank the Attorney General, 
Mr. Hoover, Mr. Clegg, and all the cooperating personnel of the 
Bureau, as well as you yourselves, for the distinguished public 
service which all are rendering on the firing Jine of this unending 
warfare between the principles of authority and the principles of 
spiritual revolt, which is crime. Men are breathing more easily in 
their homes these days; women are less fearful of their beloved 
young; and children are walking safer in their innocence and in 
their helplessness since the strong arm of this combination of 
chosen men from all of the States and the Federal Government has 
been spread over them. 

As the Constitutional Convention in the year 1787 brought 
union out of the disunion that was then threatening with dis- 
integration the newly won freedom of the United States, and as 
there was a drift in the Thirteen Colonies toward disintegration 
due to lack of union, so this united front in 1939 of 48 States, 
with the Federal authorities, has expressed and reduced the theory 
of Federalism to one of its most practical expressions. And not 
only that, but it has checked and has reduced that social menace 
which had elevated us in previous years to the humillating pre- 
eminence of being the most crime-ridden country in the com- 
munity and in the family of nations. That reproach in latter 
years has been frankly faced and has been courageously met. It 
has been attacked through organized and cooperative counter- 
attack. Consequently, the battle against organized crime has been 
won through organized justice. 

But those of us who work in organizational atmospheres, as I 
do, have learned over a long period of years what experience 
has confirmed in this case. Let us never forget that no organiza- 
tion is stronger than the links in the chain which binds the 
individual unit to the directing head, no matter who or what it 
may be. The Attorney General and Mr. Hoover here, in their 
position of centralized responsibility, will be impotent; their 
program, no matter how enlightened and inspired, will be frus- 
trated; and their labors, no matter how heroic and devoted, will 
be absolutely sterilized and nullified if they cannot rely absolutely 
and in every moment upon the loyalty, upon the absolute 
incorruptibility, and upon the initiative and the coordinated 
teamwork of every individual officer and every agent in the field. 
That is the basis of faith and trust, and the moment that basis 
of utter incorruptibility, from the highest to the lowest, is weak- 
ened in the United States, then your enemies will have achieved a 
much more important victory than the slaying and the adding of 
any other number of names to that tablet in this Bureau. That 
corruption, no matter where found, is a greater wound to the 
shining white radiance of justice than is any frontal attack of 
the criminally inclined. 

For that reason, it is to me, as a layman in this profession, 
a pleasure and a duty to reiterate and to confirm and to support 
wholly what the Attorney General has touched upon and what 
Mr. Hoover has dissertated; namely, that rightly and truly must 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation be kept absolutely above and 
superior to party lines. It must continue to be detached from 
the pressure of domestic politics because only in that independ- 
ence and oneness of vision and objective can the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, like the Army and the Navy, continue to function 
as the front line of national defense for all the people, all the 
States, all the municipalities, all the counties, and all the 
parishes, for the people, of the people, and by the people, and 
not for any one party. 

I therefore—and I am sure that my esteemed and beloved col- 
league in this city, Dr. McCartney, would join with me—for one 
pledge myself to resist publicly, openly, and with every power at 
my disposal, any attempt to weaken the independence and the 
political autonomy of the Department of Justice, and I hope that 
you will join with me all over the country if you see any indica- 
tions of it, from no matter what source it appears. I say that with 
considerable feeling, because, having lived here in the city of 
Washington for over a quarter of a century, I have seen a great 
turn-over in personnel, and I have seen the tremendous waste, both 
of men, money, intelligence, genius, and of human energy in that 
perpetual beginning over and over and over again, in the retracing 
of steps that had already been taken, of systems already well set 
up and confidence already well inspired by men who then, through 
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the whim of some inferior mind, are obliged to turn over that 
delicate machinery to someone of absolutely no experience, but 
to pay a political debt. 

I may say this possibly with more emphasis than the Attorney 
General might think it prudent to indulge in, because we who are 
permanent residents of the District, like Dr. McCartney and my- 
self—we don't belong to any political party. We, because of the 
fact that we are the disenfranchised of the United States—we, 
like the American Indian, we maintain—are the only real Ameri- 
cans left. [Laughter.] Because of the fact that we do not belong 
to either political party, because neither political party has thought 
us important enough to enfranchise us—therefore the half million 
of us remain outside of party affiliations—I believe that your per- 
manent, not your transient resident of the District of Columbia, 
ought to be capable of looking at great national issues directly. 

It is inherent to the biparty system, and quite legitimate, that 
a member thereof, or an official, is bound to look two ways before 
voting once. He is bound to look at the issue in itself and 
through loyalty and a quite legitimate historical psychology, he 
must also look at what does the party platform hold. Now fre- 
quently there is a considerable divergence in the merits, and it 
is the attempt to maintain that wide angle of vision that has 
caused so much moral astigmatism in high places. [Laughter.] 
It is a tremendous strain on the eyes. 

We in this city, not being members of parties, can look straight 
at the issue, I don’t imagine that that would be entirely under- 
standable to everyone. In fact not long ago I was giving an 
address out in Kansas and I broached that point of view because 
you cannot these days mention any great public issue without 
getting on very thin ice. And, of course, a man in the front row 
leaned over and said to his neighbor in one of those stage whispers 
meant only for him but which went through the whole hall, “I 
wonder if he is a Republican or a Democrat.” [Laughter.] 

I was able to assure him that I was neither because of that 
statutory inhibition on me, and I explained that we in the 
District can achieve by law and necessity what the Non-Partisan 
League attempts to achieve by art. [Laughter.] But that didn’t 
satisfy my good friend, and in the free time of the open ques- 
tioning afterward, he said, “Now that is all right, but from what 
part of the country do you come? Where were you born?” When 
I admitted that I was born in Boston, he said, “Ah, then you 
have a slight Democratic tinge.” [Laughter.] I had to admit 
that, but explained that removing to the District very very early, 
that had been polarized; the light had been straightened out. 
[Laughter.] But I did admit to him something, and those of us 
who have some experience of Boston traditions—and I know some 
here have—will understand what I mean. 

There was a tradition, however, among our elders which ran 
something like this. I reccllect one of my elders saying, “I don't 
want to interfere with your political thought in the future. How- 
ever,” he said, “note, boy, that if the Republican Party ever 
nominated an archangel, but if the Democrats in a regular con- 
vention—”" and I didn’t know until later what he meant by 
that—"if the Democrats nominated in a regular convention the 
devil himself against this Republican archangel, well“ he said, 
“God help you. But I don't know what else you can do.“ 
[Laughter. ] 

Being scripturally inclined, this grandfather of mine then said, 
“Son, avert thine eyes and vote the straight Democratic ticket and 
let the chips fall where they may.” [Laughter and applause.] 
But he used to say, in all seriousness, “Then go swiftly to the 
priest and confess thine iniquity.” [Laughter.] But he used to 
add as a sort of coda to this symphony, Don't go ‘till after 
election day.” [Laughter.] Because,“ he said, “if I know the 
Boston clergymen, I think they will have some difficulties of their 
own.” 

Consequently, I say that merely to emphasize the fact that we 
here who live in the District have an excellent opportunity to 
observe the growing importance of this cooperation between the 
States and the Federal Government. Reverting to my analogy, I 
consider that in this sphere of cooperation in the police power, 
this development of the last 3 or 4 years constitutes one of the 
most important in many generations toward a practical and a 
reasonable and an American way of working out representative 
democracy. It is a great step forward, and I am sure there are 
still greater steps to be taken. 

Now you are beginning what Mr. Hoover has well described as 
the second phase of your more enlightened career as law-enforce- 
ment officers at a period of the world that is characterized by events 
that have been condensed into 20 years, but which normally would 
have been spread over a lifetime of change. But under our own 
eyes and in our own time social changes, radically new forms of 
government, and challenges toward existing institutions have taken 
place with a dizzying rapidity. In fact, it is the very fabric of 
civilization that is being subjected to question these days, and 
what is being asked is its very ability to endure. 

Now there is a social consequence of those broad, major world- 
wide political movements. The reflex of this outward disequilibrium 
in the international and in the intellectual sphere has a repercus- 
sion in the form of inner social demoralization and confused think- 
ing, and frequently a loss of sight of final objectives and—and here 
is your function; here is the point where you come into the great 
world picture—it has resulted in the rising of much human scum 
to the surface of these troubled waters. Whether the scum rises 
to the surface when the sea and when the lake is disturbed, it is 
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always there. But it is in socially disturbed conditions that this 
reflex takes place in the individual and you have these distressing 
crime waves, and the outbreak of organized crime that has made 
in the past such a disagreeable history for us. 

Now it is not the incidents of crime, or even the magnitude that 
has appealed with its significance to the social historian during the 
last decade, but it is the quality of the mind behind the crime, the 
organized maliciousness of intelligent, organized criminality. That 
magnitude and that ingenious but perverse diversity are no mystery 
to the candid social diagnostician. Few men, I firmly believe, come 
to great crime or become hardened criminals suddenly and without 
a case history, and I think your files in the F. B. I. will bear me 
out on that. To put it another way, trees always fall on their lean- 
ing side. We feel these public stirrings and this magnitude, this 
quality, this ghastly quality of organized crime in recent years be- 
cause of certain weaknesses in our national development. 

I know that others, much more competent from the point of view 
of technical information, have taken you through the various fields 
of crime detection, crime prevention, evidence, and all the physical 
paraphernalia and equipment necessary for your profession. Con- 
sequently, I am merely going to say a few words to you, in this 
second part of my address, on the causes, on the breeding places 
of crime, on the human passions and the emotions that antedate 
the external commission, but which, if removed or if held, will 
greatly reduce the external manifestation of crime. 

In a word, I beg to invite your attention for a moment to the 
spiritual, the psychological, and the moral antecedents of the 
criminality that has so appalled the American community during 
the last 10 years, but which, happily, has now been controlled and 
stopped in its previously destructive advance due to the organiza- 
tion and to the intelligence of which you have been made par- 
ticipants and inheritors. 

The social, the economic, and the political development of these 
United States, over 100 years, was determined and shaped in a 
certain direction which finally led to a tremendously important 
debacle. The economic life of this country through that 100 
years after the first impulse of the industrial revolution—that life, 
I say—was determined, the direction was chosen by men and 
pilots who had a better sense of speed and motion than they did 
of direction. Particularly in the last quarter, they were neither 
intellectually nor spiritually in control of the very complicated 
social and economic and financial machine which they had set up. 

As a result, we in this day and generation are living through 
what I am convinced that historians of future ages will describe 
as one of the interludes between two great periods of human 
history. One of those periods began at the close of the Napoleonic 
era in 1815, after the Congress of Vienna, when a new phase set in, 
in world history, and it continued roughly for 100 years until the 
outbreak of the World War. The of the map of Europe 
at that Congress of Vienna and the rise of the American republics 
was followed by a fascination which we are accustomed to describe 
as the machine age. 

Now, please understand, I am far from denying the advantages 
and the contributions of that machine age to the progress of the 
human race. The material inventions and the advantages that 
it has showered upon us, I would not willingly forego, and the 
load that the machine achievement has taken off the back of 
poor, sweating humanity needs neither defense nor explanation. 
The question is really one of emphasis, and the answer, in my 
judgment, will show that the body of mankind, though it profited 
enormously, profited far more than his spirit, as was said here 
today. There was a lack of proportion which finally led to 
disaster. 

False values were created in that universal worship of me- 
chanical achievements, and a softening of the moral fiber accom- 
panied the softening of the roadbed over which humanity was 
proceeding. That industrial revolution, of which we saw the 
climax in 1929, ushered in mastery of production, but ushered 
out the production of abiding and permanent spiritual master- 
pieces. It developed the proportion of all our senses, but it 
killed the sense of proportion. The age of electricity has yet to 
reveal a classic comparable to Dante, Michelangelo, and Shake- 
speare, who composed immortally by the aid of two flickering 
tallow candles, without any benefit of frigidaires or mauve bath- 
rooms that rivaled the baths of Catacella with their reflecting 
and disconcerting mirrors. [Laughter.] 

That hundred years of the machine inclination cultivated a 
spirit of things, but I ask, Did it d the things of the 
spirit? It standardized and it scattered libraries, but I raise the 
question, Did it increase or diminish the intellectual value of the 
books upon the multifarious shelves of these libraries? It exalted 
the natural sciences, but did it not corrupt the art of living 
naturally? It multiplied devices to save both time and human 
exertion, and then what did we do with all those salvaged kilowatt- 
hours except to rush jazzily to nervous prostration. [Laughter.] 
Out in Battle Creek Sanitarium or up there in Muldoon’s Sani- 
tarium for tired businessmen, I have seen them sitting on the 
piazza back and forth, with the blood pressure mounting 
every day and merely looking at a timetable as to when they 
could get back to New York to begin all over again. Think of 
the median line in the mortality rate of American men of busi- 
ness—too young, burned out. I have often thought, looking at 
those men—not that I was confined there myself for those pur- 
poses, but I have frequently visited the sanitarium, where we go 
for general check up—if ever I were asked to pick out a symbol 
of American life, some one thing, for example, such as the samovar 
for the Russian, I think that I would choose the rocking chair, 
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Why? Because it is a device by which you can always keep in 
motion while remaining in the same place. [Laughter.] And this 
urge and this launching of the energies in any direction whatso- 
ever, that has been the besetting sin of the last 100 years in 
which many men, as you know, as one of the classicists put it, 
rushed violently into the open air, leaped upon his horse, and 
dashed off in all directions. [Laughter.] 

Well, let us continue this analysis. That spirit of mere speed 
and mere achievement, which was one of the outlets for the tre- 
mendous driving genius of the American people, what did it do 
next? It then outlawed nature’s way of dealing with the juice of 
grapes, and in their place sowed dragon's teeth that spawned that 
vicious underworld of lawlessness, assassination, and racketeering. 
It has popularized education, but I raise the question if it has 
not diminished the number of the truly educated by substituting 
information for wisdom—and they are not the same thing. It then 
invented the time clock for checking hours of labor and stified 
the spontaneity and the pride in craftsmanship that dotted Europe 
with Gothic cathedrals which are still the despair of architects 
with all of our modern implementation. And then, alas, that 
spirit of mere motion, remember, without control and direction, 
that spirit invaded my own professional field of education. The 
horror came into the universities under the name of what we 
call the credit system, under which I am sure many of you have 
suffered, only to laud the credit of academic degrees when they 
are computed so exclusively in that mysterious unit called a 
semester-hour, which is trying to get the fingerprint of the soul. 
[Laughter.] 

It diminished humanism. This spirit of the pure mechanization 
of civilization then displaced humanism from academic halls and 
installed a cafeteria of bizarre elective studies, which produced a 
generation of students characterized by broad superficiality but by 
very shallow wisdom. You know wool wears, even though shoddy 
does shine. I have often thought, as I have had to admit each 
year new students into our educational system, and have inwardly 
raged at the artificiality of attempting to estimate a man’s worth 
by these units called a semester-hour, and I am sure that if Socrates 
and Aristotle and Plato and Atticus and Shakespeare or Bacon ever 
entered into a modern dean’s office he’d be routed off the campus, 
because he certainly couldn’t show 16 standard units. In a word, 
this particular age not only seduced the mind of men to mere pro- 
ductivity of exchangeable commodities but it also seduced education 
from the production of leaders to leadership in production. And 
frequently, I understand, as Mr. Dooley might say, it attempts to 
corner the market. 

Too often this spirit transformed college presidents from scholars 
to go-getters of endowments and reduced deans to the status— 
instead of being friends and scholars and counselors of youth, 
this spirit—and I say this with considerable feeling, because I have 
suffered from it personally—simply reduced them often to the 
status of referees of eligibility contests for the athletic part of the 
university; and made the dean, instead of being this counselor to 
youth that he used to be, a mere overseer of modern filing systems. 

The age then went further within the last 10 years. It banished 
all the free-lance minstrels and troubadours of the world, I suppose, 
under the vagrancy act. [Laughter.] And substituted what? The 
scratchy whine of phonographic disks and the howling of midnight 
radios. You know, as you realize that the atmosphere of the world, 
the ether, is now stricken north, south, east, and west by a 
cacophony of jitterbugs, it must, I think, give value and a great 
deal of credibility to that statement of Mr. Chesterton before he 
died about the radio—that in addition to all its advantages, he said, 
“the crushing thing is that radio, allowing everybody to speak at 
any place and at any time, had to come at a time in the history of 
the world when nobody had anything to say.” [Laughter.] 

In a word, this particular era, the era of the triumph of the 
pure mechanically productive mind for a hundred years, prom- 
ised a socially hygienic millenium. And what did it produce at 
the end? It sired as its first progeny the moral sterility of bol- 
shevism. Because I maintain that bolshevism and communism 
is the child—the illegitimate child, if you will—of a runaway 
capitalism; and the offspring is now laid upon the doorsteps of 
Wall and Threadneedle Streets to annoy the baronets. It is a 
direct descendant. Because, seeing what the exaggerated capi- 
talist had done when he was in control, then the Communist said, 
and the ideologists of Lenin's time said: “Why, the villainy you 
teach me I will execute, and it will go hard, but I will better the 
instruction.” And they did, with the result that within a few 
short years this world was divided into two ideological camps, 
communism on the one side and the antitoxin, its reaction, fas- 
cism, on the other; and we, not partners to this great dispute, 
nevertheless find that that issue is now so vital in the United 
States that governmental action must be taken to ascertain the 
subversive and secret activities of both these great disputants, 
mind you, in a quarrel of which we were not a part. But little 
by little these great issues have infiltrated into the United States 
and we can no longer ignore them. 

Now, how did that affect the mind of the criminally inclined? 
Why, very clearly. The criminals of the world, particularly in the 
United States, seeing what the bigwigs had done, decided them- 
selves to move into that very fruitful territory and, as they would 
put it, “to get theirs.” And so you will find that the unholy lust for 
gold, manifesting itself, as it did, in very respectable quarters, 
brought about a most unsocial reaction in the minds of those 
who witnessed it, because gold, together with lust—I mean the 
lust of the flesh—is the source of most of the crime and most of 
the sin in the world, 
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And so it worked out this way. The public greed of licensed 
money changers, of certain unscrupulous bankers, and legally in- 
corporated buccaneers furnished, alas, a very precious precedent 
and example for the underworld, whose criminal methods lacked 
only legality and the comfort of a respectable office address. They 
saw what the others had done in high places. They saw that they 
had plundered through legal loopholes, and so they determined 
to plunder, too, but at the end of a sawed-off shotgun. But the 
motivation and the objective were the same—other people’s 
money. They simply stalked their prey by different paths, by 
night. The others stalked it openly in limousines, protected by 
entourages of very high-powered and highly paid legal staffs. 
Frequently, it was a question of address, whether in the Loop or 
on Michigan Boulevard. 

When greed, therefore, in high places operated through bucket 
shops, fraudulent investment trusts, price pegging, rigging the 
market, closed ‘pools, short selling, and the dumping of worthless 
securities on unsuspecting clients, why, of course, crime in low 
places retaliated—retaliated in the language which they under- 
stood and with the weapons which they controlled; namely, rack- 
eteering, assassination, kidnaping, extortion, bootlegging, corrup- 
tion of public officials and the suborning of juries, and the intimi- 
dation of public prosecutors by mobilizing a flock of unscrupulous 
criminal lawyers skilled in paralyzing the nerves of judges, wit- 
nesses, and those same prosecutors. Now, mind, I am not palliat- 
ing the guilt of the underworld. I am merely analyzing the 
genesis of much of the crime that shocked this community in 
recent years, Criminals were created by the examples and by the 
opportunities flaunted in their very faces, and they determined to 
have their share in the prevailing orgy of extravagance. Now 
that is a social crime and that is the problem that you are faced 
with. 

Consequently, the police function in modern times is not a 
question of the mere detection of petty criminals or those who 
obstruct traffic or petty larceny, but you are members now of an 
organized reaction against a great historic error. We are suffering 
in this day and generation from the tragic errors of the past, and 
so much of it was caused by greed. 

In one of the hours that it is my pleasure to have with these 
classes during the course of the academy, I remember that I 
submit to them at one point that most crime, if you analyze 100 
cases, you will find can be broken down to one or another of 
these motives: Either to greed, revenge, or fear, or fear of some- 
thing that you have and may lose, or fear of something that you 
have not got, or to sex, and so on. In other words, crime can 
be broken down in its motivation, and I maintain that the moti- 
vation of crime during the last 20 years is reducible precisely to 
the one word, gold“ —- money, and the things that money can 
buy; and that the criminal was encouraged in that by what he 
saw in high places; and that consequently the police function 
in this day and generation is quite different from what it was in 
the past. And therefore the building up of character and the 
undoing of the errors of the past is the responsibility of society, 
and you have the right to expect that society will cooperate with 
you in doing that. 

If we are to rely only upon the physical means of crime detec- 
tion and crime prevention, you are not laying the ax to the roots 
of the evil because it will flourish again once your back is turned. 
If you were to ask me what is the ascent of education to moral 
integrity, I would say, instruction, information, knowledge, wis- 
dom, character. That is the ascending hierarchy of the faculties 
of man. Many people mistake mere information and instruction 
for education, which it is not; and certainly, it is not wisdom; 
and very rarely does such education evolve in character. Char- 
acter, therefore, is the keystone of the arch which a regenerated 
and a chastened society must achieve in the minds of its fellow 
men in these days. 

The church, for which Dr. McCartney has spoken today in 
offering his invocation, and in which I participate too, though 
more in the field of education, has learned its best sociology and 
its most practical psychology across many centuries in close con- 
tact with human nature in the raw. That church knows that 
its conclusions are fortified by 19 centuries of contact of that 
kind with human nature. In the face of changed externalities, 
the church is sometimes accused of being intransigent, but it is 
intransigent because it knows and keeps its intransigency intact 
because of testimony of many disillusioned derelicts and from 
many expiring gasps of millions of broken men who feel no fur- 
ther need on their deathbed to be reticent. 

The police officer, the clergyman, and the doctor often meet 
around the deathbed of dying humanity. The lawyer comes a 
little later for other purposes. [Laughter.] But the three that 
I have mentioned have a very close knowledge of human nature 
in its unguarded and its frankest moments, and they know where 
a headlong worship of brute matter always leads, what Caesars a 
chauvinistic worship of the state will breed, and where reckless 
rushing passion always leads. I maintain that it is the spiritual 
ence in the laboratory of human conduct, and the pity of it all 
is that pride disdained to accept her findings until the wrath 
of a self-provoked chastisement descended upon us all in the 
late fall of 1929. 

It is to return mankind to acceptance of these unchanging 
verities that the spiritual forces of the community must mobilize 
their every effort. The challenge is not for religion and the 
spiritual forces to lower their standards one iota or to deviate in 
the estimation of a hair from the doctrines that they have taught 
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with regard to this social debacle that has come upon the world, 
but they must hold them both unchanged. Oh, I know that a 
church that preaches that doctrine today will be hated by many, 
and it may offend many prominent pew holders, but it cannot do 
otherwise if it would save its own soul and the soul of humanity. 

In a word, I leave with you this final epitome, as I look back over 
these past 20 years, as to what is the obligation of the social forces 
of the community toward you in your attempt to check crime, 
It is this: Something which I first saw many years ago engraved 
over the baptistry of the aesthetic and wonderfully beautiful 
cathedral at Rheims in France. There you find a phrase which is 
taken from the life of Remi, archbishop of Rheims, which he spoke 
to Clovis, King of the Franks, in the year 1496, when this powerful 
chieftain renounced his idols and accepted the cross. So, too, that 
same phrase, it seems to me, is what the spiritual and the moral 
forces of the community must say to a chastened civilization today. 
These were the words: “Bend the neck, proud Sicambrian. Adore 
what thou hast burned; burn what thou hast adored.” [Applause.] 


Neutrality 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. ERNEST LUNDEEN 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1939 


ARTICLE BY HON. GERALD P, NYE, OF NORTH DAKOTA 


Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the Appendix of the Recorp an article by the 
junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Nye], published in 
the July 15 issue of the Christian Science Monitor, entitled 
“Can the United States Be Neutral? Yes; if It Minds Its Own 
Business.” 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
published in the Recor», as follows: 


CAN THE UNITED STATES BE NEUTRAL?—YES; 
BUSINESS 


(By GERALD P. Nxx, United States Senator from North Dakota) 


Looking at the policies to alter the neutrality law from what- 
ever angle one will, of necessity one must come back to the con- 
clusion that the effort is one of gaining larger power for the 
President to exercise in the tense international field. To grant 
this larger power to the President, especially at this time, is to 
turn our back upon and make ourselves blind to every teaching of 
experience. The fact that President Roosevelt desires this power, 
and desires to occupy the same impossible spot that our country 
has forced others to occupy in the past, ought not in the least 
alter American determination to avoid repetition of an experience, 
the memory of which ought to be constantly with us. 

There is a greater need today for calm, clear thinking about 
our country’s relationship to the rest of the world than on any 
other subject. In the event that the dreaded second world war 
should come, what we do now is far more crucial than what we 
do after the conflict commences. If we are to be spared the agony 
and devastation of participation in another war the policies now 
formulated will achieve that merciful end. If we are to be 
plunged into another war it will be likewise because of what is 
done now. 

This is so clearly demonstrated in retrospect by the years from 
1914 to 1917 that it should require no argument. Those years are 
a story of a nation drifting into deepening entanglements with a 
European conflict with which it had originally little direct concern, 
and finally into that struggle. No single action was responsible 
for American involvement in the World War. Rather it was the 
cumulative force of a long series of day-by-day actions, each estab- 
lishing precedents for those that were to follow and each bringing 
involvement closer. 

With that experience still fresh in our minds, it is amazing that 
so many persons, in high and low places, should forget the lesson 
of 1914 and 1917. Yet today that lesson has been forgotten by the 
very men and women who best should remember it. Steps are 
being taken, policies are being inaugurated, precedents established 
today that in large degree parallel the “road to war” which America 
trod only a little more than 20 years ago. 

Close examination of the words and deeds of our Chief Executive 
reveals a policy based on the belief—fallacious and erroneous, in 
my opinion—that if there is another general war in Europe the 
involvement of the United States in that conflict is inevitable; that 
there is nothing we can do, no step we can take, that will save us 
from being sucked into such a war. This is a counsel of despair, 
generated by emotion and hysteria, without a basis of fact or realis- 
tic appreciation of world affairs. 
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It is in the acceptance of this belief that we are asked to amend 
the neutrality law to permit sale of munitions and instruments of 
war to belligerent nations. It is on the acceptance of this belief 
that there is predicated the contention that America must give aid 
and support to the democracies of Europe in difficulties with which 
we have no concern. It is the basis for the contention that this 
country should not undertake to observe a rigid neutrality, but 
should take sides in words and deed among the quarreling nations 
of Europe and Asia. 

In other words, our policy appears to be that since our involve- 
ment in another war is inevitable, then we should do all in our 
power now to assist and support nations which in a future conflict 
may be our allies in order to prevent such a war. 

Since this proposition is predicated on a theory that we are 
doomed to be participants in another war, whether we like it or 
not, it is argued that by pursuing a policy of cooperation and col- 
laboration with certain European nations we are not running any 
risk which does not now confront us. 

Of course, it is fantastic to say that the United States is in danger 
of an impending attack from abroad. And it is just as fantastic 
to contend that this country cannot keep out of another war if its 
people are determined to do so and if its Government pursues a 
course of caution and wisdom. The knowledge of what happened 
between 1914 and 1917 should forearm us against the dangers which 
overwhelmed us in those earlier years. Because of that experience 
we should now be able to steer a course which would avoid the 
whirlpools which sucked us into war some 20 years ago. These fac- 
tors, along with our geographic isolation, make it ridiculous to talk 
about this Nation facing an impending threat, either of actual 
invasion or to its institutions from beyond its borders, unless we 
deliberately ally ourselves with the affairs of Europe. It must be 
obvious that participation in another war by the United States 
would mean the end of those American institutions of liberty and 
freedom for which we now are being urged to fight. 

We can keep out of war by keeping aloof from the hatreds, greed, 
and ambitions now rocking Europe. We can isolate ourselves from 
war, not by burying our heads in the sand but by pursuing a course 
based solely on what is for the best interests of America and spurn- 
ing pleas to become the moral policeman of the world and to save 
democracy in other lands. The job of saving democracy in this 
country is task enough for this generation of Americans. 

For over 2 years we have had what is commonly referred to as 
the neutrality law, which might more properly be called the law to 
help keep America out of other people's wars. This law was written 
as a result of the revelation of the selfish steps that led us into the 
World War, when we declared high purposes and discovered too late 
that we had won no purpose for which we fought, even though we 
won the war. Criticism of this law never took on serious propor- 
tions until last fall and winter, when the administration began to 
chafe under this harness of neutrality law. There came the an- 
nounced desire to have the United States operate in a way that 
would punish the alleged aggressor in war, to invoke quarantines 
and sanctions upon the alleged aggressors. These warlike steps 
could not be lawfully taken by the President with the neutrality law 
upon the statute books. Then came the proposals to change the 
law, amend it, and repeal it. It is these proposals that are now 
pending before the Senate. 

The truth of the whole controversy is that the Neutrality Act, 
even with its present shortcomings, which some of my colleagues 
and myself propose to remedy by amendments, is the only bulwark 
which the American people have been able to build and maintain 
that helps them fortify their resolve to stay out of other people's 
wars, And they had better be waking up to what is being under- 
taken at this hour or they will lose that. 

Let there be no mistaking the present challenge and the issue 
involved in that challenge. The line is clearly drawn. The decision 
must be for a policy of law that will fortify America against being 
drawn into other peoples’ wars, or for abandonment of such fortify- 
ing steps as have been taken and their replacement by a policy that 
leaves the Executive free to pursue a course of seeing how near 
he can get to the fires and hates of Europe without burning his 
fingers and, because of the burn, inviting an insult to all the 
people of America that would take us to war. 

If we are really going to succeed in staying out of other peoples’ 
wars, we are going to have to divorce ourselves from the profits 
available from other peoples’ wars. A cash-and-carry basis on all 
commodities in time of war is not going to help us materially, and 
it certainly cheapens America to put herself on a basis of cash and 
carry in the name of peace. If we are going to stay out of other 

les“ wars, we are going to have to learn to mind our own 
8 and to keep minding our own business, however much the 
President or anyone else may want to meddle in foreign affairs or 
lead the hosts in splendid-sounding causes. 

Surely I would like to see a world peace accomplished and 
made permanent. But by what right do we Americans today 
assume that those we are choosing as allies, England and France, 
for example, are wanting the same thing? Wouldn’t it be well to 
know what kind of democracy our allies would like to help save? 
Would it be the Chinese kind? The Ethiopian kind? The Czecho- 
slovakian kind? 

Of course we all want to see Europe cooled off and settled 
down. Our own stability would be served if that end were ac- 
complished. But the job of cooling it isn’t ours. That settling 
down, to my mind, is wholly dependent upon that day when 
England is ready to pull her chair up to the table and offer the 
world a chance, an outlet, a sufficiency. And this is not going to 
be done by British insistence upon holding everything she has, 
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all that she has gained through generations of 
ing British imperialism isn't going to save the world. And until 
imperialism is removed as cause No. 1 of war abroad, there is 
every reason why the United States should refrain from making 
the job of halting the drifting border sands of Europe a W. P. A. 
project for the “relief” of the unemployed and millions of our 
American sons. There is plenty of work to be done right here 
within our own borders if we are really eager to save democracy, 
the kind of democracy that we know. 


ons. Savy- 


Woman Commissioner for Federal Communications 
Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 
HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1939 


LETTER FROM THE EDITOR OF THE RADIO GUIDE 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask permission to have 
inserted in the Recorp an open letter to the President of the 
United States from the editor of Radio Guide. The open 
letter has to do with the recommendation made by the 
National Federation of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs urging the appointment of a woman to the Federal 
Communications Commission. I think the statement in this 
letter is an appealing one. At any rate, it appeals to me, 
inasmuch as it was my privilege while serving my State as 
Governor to appoint the first woman judge in the State and 
also the first woman to high executive position. I ask that 
the open letter be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the open letter was ordered to 
be printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 


[From Radio Guide of July 14, 1939] 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES FROM THE 
EDITOR OF RADIO GUIDE 
The Honorable FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Presment: We submit for your consideration an idea 
of great importance. We suggest that you appoint a woman com- 
missioner to the membership of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. 

As I read the act which sets up the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, its duty is to so supervise broadcasting that it shall be 
“in the public interest, convenience, and necessity.” In short, the 
public is to be served. Well, who is the radio public? In the 
daytime hours it’s almost exclusively the women who turn on their 
radio sets when they get out of bed and follow setting-up exercises, 
heart-rending serials, advice to the lovelorn, and recipes for making 
fluffy oatmeal cookies as they go about what used to be the drab 
task of homemaking. 

So the early morning and afternoon pass and junior comes home 
from school. And what happens? Junior immediately wants to 
turn off the sage advice of Millie Cookright and find out what’s 
happened to little Algy, who’s been kidnaped by a gang of vicious 
criminals, 

Then evening comes, and with it, daddy. Junior is fed, tucked 
in for the night and daddy and mother settle back for the evening. 

There is one significant fact in this whole chain of circum- 
stances: Mother has her hand in the pie from early morning until 
late at night, because mother’s place is in the home, and home is 
where the radio is. So, if the public is to be served and the Federal 
Communications Commission has been set up to serve it, surely the 
ladies are entitled to a voice in this administration. 

But there are many other reasons why a woman should be the 
next appointee to the Commission. In the first place, women 
have a well-grounded, realistic sense not—as commonly believed 
and as you know is untrue—unallied with humor which would 
have made many of the situations which have arisen and against 
which so much F, C. C. criticism is leveled almost an impossibility. 
The great ado which followed the Mae West broadcast a short 
time ago, for example, would hardly have occurred had there been 
a woman member of the Commission. The hubbub arose as a 
result of the Commission’s action in making an important mat- 
ter—even to the aged of threatening indirect censorship—of 
what was an entirely minor and unimportant consequence in the 
life of a great industry. 

A woman who has spent hours in the kitchen has a better 
sense of values and proportion than that. If the meatloaf 
burns, she knows that it won't ruin Jim's dinners for the rest 
of the year, that it isn't really cause for divorce. It becomes an 
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unpleasant incident, remote and disconnected from the greater 
business of getting good meals for her family day in and day out 
throughout the years. By the same token, such a woman would 
have understood that the Mae West incident—while unpleasant at 
the time—was not worth the hullabaloo and commotion the 
Commission chose to raise about it. 

I don't want you to think that this is qu: ans offhand idea, 
a crazy proposal that springs from nowhere. I've even gone so 
far as to scan the national scene in search of women who might 
fill the bill, and perhaps, by a passing glimpse at a few of these, 
I can better show what I mean when I say that there should be 
a woman radio commissioner in W. on. 

Take, for example, Mrs. Charles B. Knox, of the Knox Gela- 
tine Co. Compare her qualifications for the post of radio com- 
missioner with the qualifications of any of the current politically 
appointed Commissioners and watch the latter shrink to micro- 
scopically small stature. 

Back in 1908, Mrs. Knox’s husband died, leaving her a small 
gelatin manufacturing company at Johnstown, N. Y., a hard- 
pressed newspaper in the neighboring town of Gloversville, and 
two sons and a daughter to rear. She was then in her forties, 
a housewife, and everyone said, “I wonder what the Widow Knox 
will do now? There she is with a small business; a newspaper 
that’s a stone around her neck, and three children to raise.” 
Well, Mrs. Knox gave them their answer in short order. She 
went into the plant and started building up the business to its 
present gigantic stature. Simultaneously she set about the task 
of curing the newspaper's ills and selling it at a nice profit, and 
she reared her children to a rich and full adulthood. 

Mrs. Knox runs her business in every sense of the word—even 
to the giving of. recipes to housewives in Kokomo and Omaha. 
She rules her thousands of employees with a hand at once stern 
and benign, and with the ultimate result that more than 85 
percent of her employees have been with her for more than 25 
years. During the depression years, when others were pulling in 
their horns and waiting for the hurricane to pass, she made four 
large additions to her already huge plants. 

Here are qualities which mark her as an outstanding woman 
for a job of this sort. Aggressive, understanding, and with a 
keen sense of human relationships born of her rich experience as a 
mother, as an employer, as an ind as a public-spirited 
citizen who has made countless donations of both cash and time 
for the betterment of humanity, Mrs. Knox would bring to the 
Commission and its tables a tempered wisdom, a 
wide understanding and a business-like procedure that would be 
of invaluable aid in keeping the Commission out of the hot 
water into which it has a seeming mania for diving. 

Or take Eleanor Patterson, who is, comparatively speaking, a 
neighbor-of-sorts to you and who publishes an around-the-clock 
newspaper down the street from the White House. I believe that 
Mrs. Patterson has but one ambition as a publisher—to give to 
Washington a vigorous, informed, and entertaining newspaper. 
Surely she cannot be accused of for social or political 
power, for she has tasted of these bitter-sweets too long and too 
often to have much appetite for them now. And such ambi- 
tions—the publication of such a newspaper—coincide rather 
closely with the ambitions of radio. 

Here again we have a woman of understanding—a woman who 
can go into a pressroom and speak the pressman’s language, 
agilely unlimber a delicate French at an embassy ball; a woman 
who believes in playing the news straight and without innuendo; 
a woman who has wandered through the poverty-ridden South of 
the sharecropper; who has a feeling for ple and news; who has 
an executive experience and ability. d like Mrs. Knox, Mrs. 
Patterson’s participation in commission discussions and the shap- 
ing of policies would add a new and keen note and gain for them 
a wider and more friendly public acceptance. 

When Jane Addams of Chicago’s famous Hull House died and 
the directors began casting about for a successor to the Nobel- 
prize-winning Miss Addams, they hit upon one of your proteges 
whom they found feeding more people each day—as director of 
the New York City Emergency Relief Bureau—than live in the 
city of Milwaukee. Charlotte E. Carr was fending off Tammany 
attacks, dog-fighting with Mayor La Guardia and Gen. Hugh 
Johnson, struggling to be free from the governmental red tape 
which hampered her in her desire to serve the under dog efficiently 
and well, and spending $9,000,000 a month. 

This was the type of person that Hull House needed—not that 
her budget there would nearly approach this figure. Hull House 
wanted an aggressive person with wide administrative ability. At 
the same time that person must have a feeling for the under- 
privileged and be of a broad vision. In large, gusty 
Charlotte Carr they found such a person. No yes man, but a 
woman of ideas, she had the grasp of social problems which comes 
with experience—in her case, experience which included service as 
a policewoman in the navy-yard district of New York City, as the 
first woman Secretary of Labor under former Governor Pinchot of 
Pennsylvania, as director of the relief bureau in New York. 

What a rich and liberal und Miss Carr could bring, 
Mr. President, to a Commission which has been notably lacking in 
liberal vision and oblivious of American rights and liberties. 

There are many others. Dorothy Thompson, wife of Sinclair 
Lewis and a radio and news commentator in her own right, could 
bring to the Commission qualities which are now noticeable by 
their absence. As a practical, working radio woman, she would be 
close to the broadcaster's problems—without losing her common 
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touch—while, as a correspondent in Berlin and Vienna for many 

years, she would know well the inherent dangers of censorship, 

dangers which—for the moment—seem far beyond the ken of 
men who currently comprise the Commission. 

Or Mrs. August Belmont, one-time actress and patron of the 
arts. First woman ever to serve as director of the Metropolitan 
Opera Co., Mrs. Belmont could do much to bring a broader and 
finer musical education to radio listeners of America in program 
discussions with radio executives, which would bear weight because 
of her vast knowledge of the subject and because of the invaluable 
ideas she must inevitably have on the subject. 

In any consideration of women members for the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, however, there is one outstanding 
woman who—in spite of her present position—cannot be over- 
looked. I speak now of that grand First Lady, Mrs. Roosevelt. 

I can think of no person, anywhere, who could bring a finer 
background, a finer knowledge of the people to be served, and, I 
am certain, ideas as to how they may best be served than Mrs. 
Roosevelt, At first the idea seems fantastic—you couldn’t appoint 
your own wife to such a post. But is it fantastic? 

Mrs. Roosevelt has definitely refused to be bound by the cus- 
toms which have kept other First Ladies mental captives in a 
formal shell. She has carved a career for herself which has— 
really—nothing to do with the White House, and which—in the 
fields of writing, speaking, social service—have marked her as a 
woman of vigor and discernment. She is probably more conver- 
sant with the various problems which face the people of various 
sections of the United States than anyone I know. A wide and 
energetic traveler, she is curious, a good observer, and possessed 
of a wide range of knowledge which would be of inestimable bene- 
fit to the Commission in its formulation of policies, 

If such an appointment were made by you—in spite of the fact 
that Mrs. Roosevelt is so obviously a separate entity, a different 
personality—the voices of some people would be raised in protest— 
provers against what they would term “perpetuation of the 

ynasty.” 

But you could rest in the assurance that these voices would die 
out on the winds of time as radio marched on to render greater 
service to its millions of followers through a broadcasting which 
grows richer and fuller as legislation of encouragement is enacted 
and an administration of understanding and vision is applied by 
the Federal Communications Commission. 

Sincerely, 
Tue EDITOR. 


Civilian Conservation Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM WASHINGTON (D. C.) TIMES-HERALD 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
editorial from the Washington Times-Herald, together with 
some comment of my own concerning the editorial. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE RECORD or THE C. C. C. 


Director Robert Fechner, of the Civilian Conservation Corps 
(C. C. C.) a few days ago released a detailed report of the achieve- 
ments of the C. C. C. in its first 6 years of work on the American 
landscape. 

Every time a German labor battalion reclaims a couple of acres 
of swampland, the world’s press hears about it, usually with pic- 
tures to accompany the text. The same thing happens whenever a 
company of Mussolini’s Sons of the Wolf goes through the manual 
of arms with wooden guns in a fairly creditable manner, or when- 
ever an 1l-year-oid boy in Moscow patriotically turns in his old 
ene the secret police for having mumbled agin’ the Govern- 
ment. 

For really impressive work, though, we would like to nominate 
the following, rolled up in 6 years by a purely voluntary body of 
men working for a democratic Government, which, to hear the 
dictators and their admirers tell it, is necessarily clumsy, inefficient, 
and riddied with graft: 

One billion seven hundred and forty-one million trees planted. 

One hundred and four thousand miles of truck trails or minor 
roads built. 

Seventy-one thousand six hundred and ninety-two miles of tele- 
phone lines constructed. 

Forty thousand bridges built. 
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Forty-five thousand-plus buildings of various types erected. 

Five million dams built. 

Sixteen million rods of fence strung—a rod being 1614 feet. 

Twenty thousand and eighty-four springs, wells, water holes, and 
small reservoirs developed. 

Fire hazards reduced on 2,000,000 acres. 

Three million three hundred and twelve thousand four hundred 
and ninety-eight acres of forest stands improved. 

Nine million man-days spent fighting or preventing forest fires. 

Soil conservation work performed on 13,000,000 acres of farm 
and grazing lands. 

Farmers in all parts of the country aided in controlling gullies, 
building terraces, planting trees, and taking other steps to bind 
the topsoil down rather than let it ride away on the wind. 

During the first 6 years the C. C. C. has had 2,500,000 enrollees, 
and these men have sent home to their families a total of more 
than $500,000,000 out of their C. C. C. pay. 

It is a magnificent story, we think, and one which ought to 
close out what arguments there still may be against making the 
C. C. C. a permanent organization—at least until everybody in this 
country who wants a job with private industry has one. 

We think we detect one serious flaw in the whole C. C. C. story, 
however. 

It is hard to imagine how this country could have created a 
more effective force for conservation of the land we live on. The 
above figures are proof enough of that. But is the C. C. C. as 
good a force for the conservation of men as it might be? 

Of course, it has done and is doing great work in that respect, 
too. That figure of 2,500,000 enrollees in 6 years represents just 
about that many young men's hopes and ambitions kept from 
dying of dry rot, that many characters saved from going to seed 
on bread lines or in hobo jungles, that many bodies given good 
food and plenty of exercise. 

GUNS FOR THE C. C. C. 

But suppose we find ourselves in a war in the near future— 
which Heaven forbid, but it could happen. Men of C. C. C. age 
will be called on first to fight. 

Suppose those 2,500,000 C. C. C.’ers had been given training in 
the elements of handling guns—keeping them clean, hitting targets 
with them, running through the manual of arms. Those men 
would be better prepared to fight, in case of emergency, than they 
are now. Hence, the chances of each of them to live through this 
possible war would be better from the start than they are now. 
You cannot train a man to be a good marksman overnight. 

So we say, as we've said before, that the C. C. C., because of 
pacifist influences which surrounded its birth and which have not 
yet been shaken off, is not doing all it could do in the matter of 
conserving our manpower. 

Why not get realistic about the C. C. C.? Why not realize that, 
hate the thought of another war as most of us do, wars can come 
to any nation—wars which it cannot duck or delay? Why not 
institute gun training in the C. C. C. now, without waiting for the 
world to become a worse tinderbox than it already is? 


The editorial is a good one, generally speaking. I wish 
only in comment to answer the charge that we have failed 
to conserve men as military trainees. 

The Times-Herald editor has drawn a bad conclusion. It 
is bad because he evinces no knowledge of those things 
which are, after all, the fundamentals of military training. 
Everyone who had a part in training men during the World 
War, as I had, knows that it was not in teaching men to 
fire and to advance and withdraw that our progress was 
retarded. 

The important lessons then untaught were in camp ad- 
ministration, sanitation, physical development, group living, 
mess management, transportation and logistics, obedience, 
health and resistance to exposure, understanding of and 
control of social diseases, care of the feet, fatigue and rest, 
first aid, the building of roads and trails, the use of the 
pick and shovel, the driving of cars and heavy conveyances, 
the making of pontoon and other ready bridges, and the 
thousand and one other things which distinguish life in 
the open from life in the shelter of houses and office build- 
ings, between problems of the field and problems of the 
desk. To parry and thrust, figure out an artillery problem, 
don a gas mask, and present a West Point line at drill, were 
minor, and were picked up by our apt boys in relatively a 
few hours. The C. C. C. certificates of proficiency are a 
worthy match for the certificate of the ordinary Army sub- 
course. This is what the editorial writer overlooked. He 
strained at a gnat and swallowed a camel. 

Moreover, there is something to the C. C. C. besides mili- 
tary development. We have never pretended in the slightest 

degree that it is intended as a military organization, or the 
back door to one, Its educational defenders would say it 
is intended as an educational institution. Physical instruc- 
tors would say it is to build manhood, as would psychologists. 
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Others would say that it is a form of public works. Still 
others would say that it is recommended and applied as a 
preventive of crime. It is all these and none of these, simply 
because it is everything which represents outdoor life and 
which outdoor life represents. 

Had we followed the advice of this editorial, the C. C. C. 
never would have been continued; for we are not a military 
nation. Were we to have class 1, class 2, class 3, and so 
forth, civilians the majorities in Congress would pass to the 
other side, and would have done so at the first election; and 
were the C. C. C. a form of this sort of thing, resentment 
would be no less severe. As things stand, a boy of 16 is in 
no greater danger of involuntary military training than is 
aman of 60. We obtain our preparedness through different 
channels. The young man in college who does not like the 
R. O. T. C. is not better than the C. C. C. boy who was 
forced in by poverty. There is no greater reason to arm 
and prepare him. In either event, however, if he is wise, 
he will make every effort to improve his physique, learn to 
take and give orders, sacrifice individual tastes for late or 
early hours, peculiar foods, and petty eccentricities in favor 
of the common good while in group life, and in this way, 
and in either event, become a practical soldier, if without a 
military uniform, of his Nation and his flag. 


Americanism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. LOUIS JOHNSON, THE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF WAR 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address by 
Hon. Louis Johnson, The Assistant Secretary of War, at the 
American Legion Convention, Department of Louisiana, 
Alexandria, La., June 17, 1939: 


Fellow Legionnaires, about 6 years ago it was my privilege, as 
your national commander, to be your official guest. I then had the 
opportunity to see what valuable services you, my comrades of the 
American Legion, were performing in the interests of your com- 
munities and in the welfare of our country. 

You loyal Legionnaires of Louisiana had just passed through 
a trying period of economic adversity. Many of you had been hurt, 
some quite badly. Even now, perhaps, not all of you have recov- 
ered. With characteristic determination, you dug in, practiced and 
preached the principles of Americanism, fortified your position 
against subversive influences, and moved forward for the counter- 
attack. 

It is a great pleasure to be with you to renew friendships with 
comrades of the Bull's-Eye and Acorn Divisions, who served over- 
seas with me, and to note with pride again the veterans of the 
Headquarters Troop of the Forty-second, the Rainbow Division, 
who distinguished themselves so conspicuously in France during 
six major engagements. The War Department has changed the 
designation of that troop to that of “K” of the One Hundred and 
Eighth Cavalry. Whenever I think of that outfit in Jennings, I 
recall its well-pointed motto, Come what may.” With a strong 
and united Louisiana, you are indeed well prepared to face the 
future, come what may. 

There are many reasons why I am especially delighted to be in 
Alexandria today. In the past, Alexandria, to me, was a synonym 
for Camp Beauregard and a reminder of the role it played in 
1917-18 in preparing America for battle. Today, Alexandria im- 
mediately conjures up the name of Lt.-Oliver F. Naquin, the 
courageous commander of the sunken submarine Squalus. True 
to the code of the sea, his heroic example of leadership, 
courage, and discipline in misery and adversity strengthened the 
nerves and held the patience of his men. Not until he was cer- 
tain that every living man had been saved before him, did he 
venture out of the death trap that had ensnared him. As a 
representative of the Army, I salute the brave and gallant soldier 
of the sea, Oliver F. Naquin, Alexandria’s gift to the United States 
Navy. 

In the annals of the War Department, there are many records 
of brave men of Alexandria. The one that you probably know 
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best is that of the late Capt. Marvel Kappel,. Medical Corps, who 
was attached to the Ninth Infantry of the Second Division. His 
citation for heroism in France speaks for itself. It reads as 
follows: 

“He visited the front lines continually, both night and day, 
supervising the evacuation of the wounded, personally directing 
the work of the stretcher bearers, and on several occasions, when 
the fighting was most severe, he ran forward under intense ar- 
tillery and machine-gun fire and personally gave first aid and 
carried in the wounded.” 

Among the World War distinguished service citations, I find 
another of special interest to the men and women of Alexandria. 
It refers to the heroic conduct of a Negro soldier, Tilman Webster, 
of the machine-gun company of the Three hundred and seventy- 
first Infantry. He risked his life to save an officer of the Old South, 
who had joined the Army from South Carolina. 

His citation reads: 

For extra heroism in action near Ardeuil, France, 
September 29, 1918. With three other soldiers, Private Webster 
crawled 200 yards ahead of our lines under violent machine-gun 
2 rescued an officer who was lying mortally wounded in a 

e ole.” 

The job of preserving America has come to every generation, 
On this very day in 1775 our forefathers at Bunker Hill gave the 
world an example of the unparalleled courage that this new 
country was capable of developing. We did not win that fight. 
Defeated in a single battle, we have been, many times, but van- 
quished, never. That is the lesson of the Battle of Bunker Hill. 
That is the spirit of America. 

Thanks to the heroic dead who have fought to preserve our 
Nation at various times in our history we have a noble heritage. 
We have a stake in the world second to none. It includes the 
homes, the lives, the families, the properties, and the rights of 
130,000,000 people, occupying an area of 4,000,000 square miles, 
possessing one-half the total wealth of the world. It includes a 
standard of living unequaled in any other part of the globe. 

Our country is young and vigorous, It is not perfect. No na- 
tion is. Compared to the rest of the world, however, the men and 
women of our country are more secure in their property, more 
protected in their lives, and more happy in their outlook toward 
the future than the inhabitants of any other nation in the world. 

There is hardly a man living today anywhere in Europe or Asia, 
who, if given an opportunity and a free passport to America, would 
not drop his work and migrate to this country on the first avail- 
able boat. There is hardly a man now living in the United States, 
citizen or alien, even among those openly critical of America and 
its system, who would give up his citizenship or his residence, 
permanently, to leave this country and to seek greater happiness 
abroad. American citizenship is priceless. 

In the days of the Caesars “I am a Roman citizen” was a proud, 
exultant declaration. It was protection. It was more—it was 
honor and glory. Twenty centuries of advancing civilization have 
given to the declaration “I am an American,” a higher and nobler 
place. It stands today in the forefront of earthly titles. It 
proclaims a sharing in the greatest opportunities. It is a trumpet 
call to the highest fidelity. It is the diploma of the world, the 
highest which humanity has to bestow. 

We are one of the few bulwarks that still stand in this highly 
agitated world for personal and religious liberty. We are still the 
hope of all civilization. We are a Nation with a spirit of tolerance 
and of understanding and with a recognition and appreciation of 
human rights. 

The success of Americanism does not require unanimity on all 
matters affecting the State. We, in this country, enjoy the free- 
dom of dissenting publicly. We have the privilege to present our 
views to the Congress, the President, and to the bar of public 
opinion. It is the spirit of Americanism which tolerates freedom 
of expression, not only of applause, upon which dictators thrive, 
but of criticism, which only democracies, and especially our in- 
stitutions, foster, and encourage. In other countries, to question 
an official act is to ask for a one-way ticket to a concentration 
camp or banishment to distant frozen or desert wastes. Here, our 
writers, our authors, and our actors, without fear or danger, enjoy 
complete freedom of speech. 

America is a melting pot, and we are proud of the mixed blood 
of Europe that flows in our American veins. Ours is not a Nation 
of stereotyped individuals, governed by identical emotions and 
respondent to identical appeals. America is not a chorus in which 
individuals sing the same tune. America is a harmonious sym- 
phony. Each member of our national orchestra may play on a 
different instrument, but whatever the individual variations in 
tone, a beautiful blending of sound comes forth. 

We may differ in opinions, in beliefs, in theories. We may 
worship God as Catholics, Jews, or Protestants. Only in our devo- 
tion to liberty and in our faith in freedom freedom of speech and 
freedom of conscience—do we act as one. Diverse in origin, uni- 
fied in purpose, we go forward to achieve for ourselves and for our 
children the ideals of democracy and of liberty for which loyal sons 
of America throughout our history have valiantly fought. 

In the tolerance of our American spirit is our strength, and the 
song of Hiawatha may well be paraphrased to apply to us today: 

“All our strength is in our union, 
All our danger is in discord; 
Therefore be at peace henceforward, 
And as brothers live together.” 
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America is, indeed, the most fortunate of countries, and we, its 
citizens, are the happiest people on earth, but we, too, realize that 
we have not yet reached the millenium. There is still much to be 
done. Our standards of living must be made higher. Our oppor- 
tunities for education and for self-development must be made even 
broader. Our business must be made sounder. Our lives must be 
made happier. Our national defense must be made stronger. Our 
Union must be preserved. It is toward these desirable ends that 
we should eternally strive. 

The dangers to the peace of our Union come not only from the 
un-American, foreign influences that have smuggled themselves 
into our country to bore at our foundations from within, but 
from a reversion to the barbaric code of might makes right that 
has swept across Europe and Asia. 

To realize the full destiny of our country, we Americans want 
peace. We are anxious to remain at peace with every nation in 
the world. We have made every effort to cultivate patience and 
self-restraint in dealing with our neighbors in America and with 
nations across the seas. 

We have avoided force or the threat of force in our govern- 
mental policies. We have stood ready to cooperate with the rest 
of the world in the reduction and limitation of overburdening 
armaments. We have extended our open hand in friendship to all 
nations. 

Unfortunately, however, the world of realities indicates quite 
clearly that not all nations are as eager as we are to cultivate 
friendship and understanding. The daily newspapers are filled 
with reports of dissension, strife, and open battle that imperil the 
harmony of the world. So long as some members of the family of 
nations make force and the threat of force their national 
policies, we must stand on guard. We must keep well armed. 
We must be ready, but mark you, not for offense, but for de- 
fense, not for aggression, but for protection, not to wage war, but 
to keep out of war, 

Strongly armed, we are free to promote the ideals of American- 
ism and to protect our people and our Government, both against 
boring from within and against attack from without. 

We are the fortunate heirs of a great human achievement. It 
is our solemn duty to keep inviolate the ideals of liberty and 
equality for which man has struggled for thousands of years and 
has begun to realize only in the short span of the existence of the 
American Republic, and to pass them down to our children for 
their security and for their happiness. Let us cast out the 
ideologies foreign to our Constitution and in the sptrit of Andrew 
Jackson, one of the stanchest defenders of our Union, rededicate 
ourselves to the toast he made famous: 

“Our Union, it must be preserved.” 


Greeks Favor Third Term for President Roosevelt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS A. FLAHERTY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1939 


ARTICLE FROM THE HELLENIC WORLD 


Mr. FLAHERTY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following article from 
the Hellenic World for July 15, 1939: 


From the Hellenic World of July 15, 1939] 


GREEKS Give F. D. R. THIRD TERM—MORE THAN 7,000 GREEKS VOTE 
IN HELLENIC WORLD POLL 
(By Peter J. Jordan, Greek member of Massachusetts State 
Legislature) 

Boston, Mass.—Franklin Delano Roosevelt will be reelected Presi- 
dent of the United States in 1940, and will become the country’s 
first President to serve three terms. At least, this is the verdict of 
the Greek voters in the national poll conducted by the 
Hellenic World during the past several months. 

The Greek people have thus paid the President “a vote of confi- 
dence,” approving his policies by 60.1 percent of the vote cast. 

The total vote was 7,129. About 60 percent of these, or 4349 
votes, were for Mr. Roosevelt for a third term, and the remaining 
2,780 were cast against a third term. 


THE QUESTION 


The question which was submitted by the Hellenic World to its 
subscribers and readers throughout every State in the Union was: 
“Do you favor a third term for President Roosevelt?” 

Of the 4,349 votes cast for Mr. Roosevelt, 53 were Republican 
votes, while of the 2,780 that were opposed to a third term 108 
were cast by Democrats. As was to be expected, strict party lines 
in nearly every other case were observed. 
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In answer to the question, “Why do you favor or oppose a third 
term?” various reasons were assignd. Those favoring the reelec- 
tion of the President asserted in some such phrases as “No one else 
can fill as well the place of President Roosevelt”; another said, 
“President Roosevelt has proven the country’s savior.” Still others: 
“The American people will make a great mistake if they do not 
Teelect President Roosevelt.” 


RHODE ISLAND OPPOSED 


Rhode Island Greek voters joined the States of Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Maine, and Ohio in opposing President Roosevelt. All 
the other States enumerated were pro-Rooseveltian. The city of 
Chicago which opposed Mr. Roosevelt in its poll published in the 
last issue of the Hellenic World, turned for Roosevelt in the final 
tally, while the city of Worcester which Mr. Nestor polled as exactly 
equally divided, namely 46 pro-Roosevelt and 46 anti-Roosevelt, in 
the final count emerged anti-Roosevelt. 

The poll was the first of its kind ever conducted exclusively for 
the Greek people of the United States. The interest demonstrated 
was remarkable, and the vote cast, 7,129, is a marvelous total 
equally divided, namely 46 pro-Roosevelt and 46 anti-Roosevelt, in 
the Greek people but of the tremendous circulation the Hellenic 
World has achieved the past 6 months of its existence. 

The total and the final vote is as follows: 


Third term? 


New v York City. 


New York State. 203 

Bosto 263 
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20 

63 

73 

62 

29 
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56 

67 

26 

1 

6 
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87 

hio 96 

Philadelphia.. 61 

Rhode Island.. 67 
Mixed citied. -....---. O44 57 

PPP —v— — 2,780 


In giving the President almost 61 percent of their vote, the 
Greeks of the United States who participated in the Hellenic World 
poll paid the President a fine tribute. 


Put Bank Deposits to Work 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1939 


ARTICLE FROM THE BROOKLYN EAGLE 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the following article which appeared in 
the Brooklyn Daily Eagle of July 17, 1939, showing the in- 
crease in the amount of deposits in the 134 mutual savings 
banks of New York which I submit in further support of 
my House Resolution 218, which proposes to study the avail- 
ability of private capital to take over the mortgages and 
property heid by the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation and 
thus permit the Government to withdraw from the mort- 
gage-servicing and real-estate businesses: 

The amount of deposits in the 134 mutual savings banks of New 
York continued, during the quarter ending June 30, to show as 
substantial a gain as was registered in the first quarter of this 
year, while the number of depositors also continued to increase 


measurably, according to a report issued today by the Savings 
Banks Association of the State of New York, 
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Deposits, as of June 30, aggregated $5,514,256,154, a gain of more 
than $36,000,000 for the 3-month period, an increase of over $109,- 
000,000 over December 31, 1938, and a gain of approximately $178,- 
000,000 for the 12-month period ending June 30, 1939. All of 
these increases are considerably in excess of the dividends credited, 
which have been at the rate of 2 percent per annum for the past 
year. 

The gain in number of depositors for similar periods was at a 
lower rate of acceleration than the dollar volume of deposits. For 
the quarter ending June 30, 1939, the increase was 6,515; for the 
6 months ending the same date, 49,194; and 58,098 increase over 
June 30, 1938. The total number of depositors now listed aggre- 
gates 5,973,672. Dividends declared for the quarter ending June 
30 are estimated to be in excess of $27,000,000. 


National Labor Relations Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. LEE E. GEYER 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1939 


LETTER AND RESOLUTION FROM THE CALIFORNIA COMMIT- 
TEE TO SUPPORT THE WAGNER ACT 


Mr. GEYER of California. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include a letter and the copy of a reso- 
lution from the California Committee to Support the Wagner 
Act. The Members will be interested in noting the large 
number of labor bodies affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. The letter and the resolution follow: 


CALIFORNIA COMMITTEE TO SUPPORT THE WAGNER ACT, 
Los Angeles, Calif., July 14, 1939. 
Representative LEE GEYER, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. GEYER: It was with great amazement and consterna- 
tion that this committee learned that the Smith resolution 
authorizing an invesigation of the National Labor Relations Board 
had been favorably reported by the Rules Committee of the House 
of Representatives. 

The committee has been engaged for some months in mobilizing 
opposition to the amendments to the Wagner Act which have 
been introduced into the Senate and the House. Our resolutions 
have been adopted by 200 organizations representing more than 
175,000 members, in the Los Angeles area alone, and thousands 
of post cards have been mailed by individuals. 

All these resolutions and post cards have been addressed to the 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor and to the House 
Labor Committee, since these are the committees which have been 
conducting hearings on the Wagner Act and the Labor Board. 

The Smith resolution is an affront to the House and Senate 
Labor Committees and betrays the real purpose of its sponsors— 
to disregard all the volumes of testimony which have been so 
painstakingly compiled by these two committees and to start over 
again with a new committee which will be biased and prejudiced 
against the Board and the act and will conduct a one-sided 
investigation. 

It is quite obvious that the sponsors of the Smith resolution 
fear that the voluminous testimony which has been presented to 
the House and Senate Labor Committees would not warrant the 
kind of amendments which those sponsors want—amendments 
which would destroy the benefits of the Wagner Act to labor and 
even turn it against labor. Hence, the provision that the investi- 
gating committee could recommend amendments to the act. 

This second investigation would be a completely unwarranted 
use of public money and completely unjustifiable at a time when 
Congress is cutting down on all other appropriations. 

We note that the alleged purpose of the Smith resolution is to 
determine whether the Labor Board is prejudiced in favor of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. A copy of our resolution is 
enclosed, and we call your attention to the words the 
Labor Board, which latter we believe has been eminently Just 2 
all groups of workers organized in bona fide trade-unions * 

The names of the following American Federation of Labor unica 
in the area have been affixed to the resolution containing these 
words, and the resolutions have been mailed to Senator THOMAS 
and Representative Norton: 

American Federation of Musicians, Local 47; International 
Jewelry Workers, Local 23; Watchmakers, Local 115; Diamond 
Setters, Local 95; Dental Technicians; Building Janitors and 
Watchmen, Local 72-B; Elevator Operators, Local 82; Studio 
Workers Maintenance Union; Laboratory Technicians, Local 683; 
Studio Machinists, Local 1185; Nurses, Hospital, and Institutional 
Employees; District Council of Painters, and 15 affillated painters’ 
locals; Glendale Central Labor Council and 22 affiliated unions; 
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Millinery Workers; Local 41; Cap Makers; Local 22; American 
Federation of Teachers, Local 430; Credit and Collection Employees, 
Local 20369; Borax Workers Union, Local 20621; Cement Mill 
Workers Union; Shipwrights, Local 1335; Port Watchmen, Local 
.187; Carpenters, Locals 769, 563, 909, -721, 1500, 1437, 1976; Rock 
Product Workers, Local 21643; Plasterers, 739; Papermakers 
Pioneer, Local 337; Culinary Workers, Locals 694 and 531; Barbers, 
Local 606; Machinists, Local 727; Electrical Workers, Local 18; 
re Bakers, Local 418; Pipe Fitters, Local 250; and Mailers, 
al 9. 

By recording their belief that the Labor Board is not biased in 
favor of the C. I. O., these unions have also recorded their opposi- 
tion to the Smith resolution. 

Speaking for them, and for the many nonlabor organizations 
which have supported the campaign of this committee, we strongly 
urge you to work and vote against the subversive Smith resolution. 

Very truly yours, 
Ruse BOROUGH, 
Executive Secretary, California Committee 
to Support the Wagner Act. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the provisions of the Wagner Act have served to protect 
the entire working people of this country in their efforts to organize 
and bargain collectively; and 

Whereas all organized labor has an equal and vital stake in the 
preservation of the act, its principles, and its administrative body, 
the Labor Board, which latter we believe has been eminently just to 
all groups of workers organized in bona fide trade-unions; and 

Whereas it is the intention of enemies of the Wagner Act, by 
means of amendments, to weaken or destroy the protection afforded 
by the act and to curb drastically the power and effectiveness of the 
National Labor Relations Board: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, members of go on record as unalter- 
ably opposed to any and all changes in or amendments to the 
8 Act and the Labor Board, which administers it; and be it 

urther 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to the 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor, Hon. ELBERT D. THOMAS, 
chairman; to the House Labor Committee, Mrs. Mary T. NORTON, 
chairman; and to the California Committee to Support the Wagner 
Act, 536 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 


, Secretary. 


Public Expenditures and the National Debt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM LIBERTY 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial taken from the 
Liberty magazine entitled “Common Horse Sense Tragically 
Needed.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From Liberty of July 15, 1939] 
COMMON HORSE SENSE TRAGICALLY NEEDED 


If we could induce the unthinking masses in this country to 
use their reasoning powers, our worrisome political difficulties 
would soon be solved. 

Now, there has been no change in the conclusion that two and 
two equal four, and there are many apparent complications in our 
present political mix-up in which important deductions are just 
as plain and dependable. 

It is admitted by everybody that experience is the best teacher, 
and if we accept this conclusion, the experience we have secured 
from the first hundred and fifty years of the life of this Govern- 
ment presents various conclusions that in no way harmonize with 
the present governmental policies. 

The wealth of this country, the colossal credit structure that the 
New Deal is now using, was developed by previous administrations. 
It was not acquired by the New Deal. And year by year this 
administration has been spending these accumulated assets like a 
crowd of drunken sailors. 

What reason have we for believing that the wisdom of the 
officials of the present administration far outweighs that 
by all the great statesmen throughout the life of our Nation? 
They had political differences * * * many of them; but never 
at any time have any of the wise leaders of the past questioned 
the fundamental principles of our Government laid down by our 
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Constitution. Any one of these men would have shuddered in 
horror if they were faced with the revolutionary changes with 
which this country is now threatened. Why should we ignore the 
beneficent results that have come to us throughout the long 
period of our national life? 

Why try during a protracted depression to make new paths 
through the wilderness of experimentation? 

We know that certain results have been accomplished in previous 
years by following certain governmental policies, and similar 
profitable results can be expected by adhering to them. 

We became the wealthiest Nation in the world, with the highest 
standard of living for what we call the common people, Wealth 
has been more thoroughly distributed here than in any country 
throughout the entire history of the world. 

There can be no evasion. Much of the restrictive legislation 
advocated by the present administration will rob us of our 
liberties. Patrick Henry’s famous slogan, “Give me liberty, or 
give me death,” has been implanted in the hearts and souls of our 
people, and God forbid that we should have to part with these 
invaluable privileges. 

We should all become crusaders, every one of us who realizes 
the dangers we are facing. 

The situation is not unlike the experience of a son who suddenly, 
at the death of his father, takes over the management of a huge 
fortune * * * built up through years of careful hard-headed 
management. 

The son has new ideas. His father is an old fogy, so he believes. 
He risks his wealth in various new enterprises, and in a few years 
the entire fortune is dissipated. 

It will take several more years to dissipate the colossal credit of 
this great Nation accumulated previous to the New Deal, but every 
citizen should realize the imperative necessity of living within our 
income. It is just as important for a government as it is for an 
individual or a corporation. 

Although the present enormous taxes are fast becoming confisca- 
tory, they fall short by many billions of paying our expenses. The 
national indebtedness is increasing at the rate of from eight to 
ten million dollars every day. 

These calamitous facts should be given consideration. It is time 
for us to wake up and realize this Nation belongs to us, and if we 
desire to keep it intact * * * if we want to continue to retain 
our liberties * wie will have to vote in a manner to uphold 
the principles of government that have been the source of our 
great wealth and have given us the invaluable privileges which 
have been ours throughout the life of this Nation. 

BERNARR MACFADDEN. 


Tribute to Christian Heurich, Sr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ANDREW C. SCHIFFLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HARRY J. THOMPSON 


Mr. SCHIFFLER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix to the Recorp I include an address 
delivered by Mr. Harry J. Thompson, 

It is appropriate, I believe, to point out some pertinent 
facts in connection with the address, which I will quote. 

First, this is essentially a public tribute to an employer by 
his employees. This spirit of cordiality and of appreciation 
by union workers and, indeed, by all workers, is to be com- 
mended. This Nation needs more of that same spirit. Here 
we have a public tribute that is a profound thing—a radio 
address delivered on behalf of 350 employees, paying their 
respects to Christian Heurich, Sr., nearing 97 years of age, 
who operates in the District of Columbia the oldest brewery 
under the same management in all America. 

I should like to point out also that this public tribute to 
an employer by his employees was made possible through 
devotion to public service by radio station WJSV, of Wash- 
ington, which is owned and operated by the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. Here is radio at its best—an institu- 
tion for the diffusion of public information, for the public 
welfare. The address was delivered on the Labor News Re- 
view radio program, which station WJSV has presented con- 
tinucusly as a public service since the summer of 1934 and 
which has become the oldest continuously presented labor 
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radio program in all the world. Devoted to facts and avoid- 
ing participation in any controversy within the ranks of 
labor, the Labor News Review has become a worthy insti- 
tution, rendering a first-class public service that is highly 
regarded, not only by labor but by the entire public. Nearly 
150 guests have appeared on this program, including high 
labor officials, Government officials, and others, and it now 
also includes a section known as the Women’s Labor Re- 
view, in addition to the major feature, which is a weekly 
summary of trends and events as they affect all labor, and 
the Labor Question Box, in which all questions concerning 
labor and industry are promptly and correctly answered. 

These matters are brought to the attention of the Con- 
gress and placed on undying record in the historic pages of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD not alone because of what they are 
but as well for what they represent. They transcend local 
boundaries in their importance and stand as practical ex- 
amples—one of a public service of great values and the other 
of a commendable public tribute by a large group of workers 
to their honored employer. Both of these actions transcend 
any individual concerned, as well as any community, to the 
greater significance of our national well-being. 

The peaceful adjustment of differences between groups, as 
between individuals, and the patriotic devotion of all to the 
best interests of our national peace and progress, are best 
aided by better public understanding and by expressions of 
appreciation for the good that is done. The address which 
-I will quote and the radio program which I have discussed 
both serve most effectively this commendable purpose. 

The address of Mr. Harry J. Thompson, business repre- 
sentative, Brewery and Yeast Workers’ Union No. 48, over 
radio station WJSV, July 8, 1939, is as follows: 


A TRIBUTE TO CHRISTIAN HEURICH, SR., BY THE UNION REPRESENTING 
HIS EMPLOYEES 


Perhaps I should make it clear at the outset that the informa- 
tion which I have gathered for presentation here has been pre- 
pared from the workers’ viewpoint, and is presented as public 
information; in fact, as a public service. We believe too little is 
known about the very few substantial industries in the District of 
Columbia that give employment to residents here; too little is 
Known about how they operate and who is concerned in the 
operation. Accordingly, the union which I have the honor to 
represent, “Brewery and Yeast Workers’ Union No. 48,” requested 
sometime ago and renewed the request recently, to Albert N. 
Dennis, producer and broadcaster of the Labor News Review, over 
Station WJSV of the Columbia Broadcasting System, the privilege 
of presenting the story of the 350 employees of the Christian 
Heurich Brewing Co. and particularly a workers’ tribute to the 
founder of that industry. In keeping with the high standard of 
public service for which the Labor News Review has long been 
noted, the request of my union has finally been granted, and it is 
a pleasure, indeed, for me to present what I believe to be an 
unusually interesting summary. 

In preprohibition days, there were five breweries in Washington 
and one in nearby Alexandria. At present there is only one, the 
Christian Heurich Brewing Co., whose present modern brewery is 
located at Twenty-fifth, Twenty-sixth, D, and Water Streets NW, 
facing the park system and the Lincoln Memorial, this plant 
having been constructed in 1894. This brewery is the oldest in 
the United States to be continuously under the same management, 
and it seems to me especially fitting that the message of its 
employees be presented on this, the oldest continuously presented 
labor radio program in the world. 

The plant employs about 350 men. Some of these employees 
were with the firm in preprohibition days, notably Mr. Christian 
Stoll, the fermenting-cellar foreman, and Mr. John Gretlein, the 
stock-cellar foreman, both of whom have been with the firm over 
40 years, as well as Mr. Dilger, superintendent of the bottling 
plant. Other employees in both the bottling and brewing houses 
have been with the firm from 20 to 35 years. 

A brief sketch of the founder of this industry should prove 
of special interest: Christian Heurich, Sr., was born September 
12, 1842, at Haina-by-Roemhild, Saxe-Meiningen, Germany. On 
next September 12 he will be 97 years of age. After securing a 
common-school education, he worked as a journeyman brewer in 
Germany and in Austria, including some of the most celebrated 
breweries of those countries, in order to perfect himself as a mas- 
ter in the art of brewing. He came to the United States in 1866, 
73 years ago, with the determination to make a mark for himself 
in this land of freedom and progress. In 1872 he started his first 
brewery in Washington, later having a larger brewery on Twen- 
tieth Street, until 1894, when the present large and modern 
brewery was established. Thus, starting with nothing but an 
expert knowledge of brewing and a willingness to work hard, 
Christian Heurich has won for himself a foremost place in the 
brewing industry. He is a self-made man, ever a gentleman, a 
true friend, and an ornament to the trade. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Heurich have three children—two daughters and 
one son. Mr. Christian Heurich, Jr., is following in his father’s 
footsteps with energy and enterprise. He is sports-minded, also 
sponsoring basketball, soccer, baseball, and bowling. He was in- 
strumental in having a very fine gymnasium built at the brewery. 
Mr. E. C. Eckles, son-in-law of Mr. Heurich, is also prominently 
identified with the brewery, and representatives of employees speak 
highly of his dealings with them. Others concerned with the plant 
management, to whom Brewery and Yeast Workers’ Union No. 48 
wishes to pay cordial respects on this occasion, include Messrs. 
R. H. Gangwisch, general manager; Eric Dilger, managing bottling 
department; A. J. Narr, manager keg department; H. A. Price, acting 
chief engineer; Cr, R. Streeks, chief accountant; W. A. Stowell, 
personnel and purchasing agent; and W. A. Brooks, manager ice 
department. All concerned with the management have established 
sound reputation for “getting along” with employees through fair 
and considerate treatment. And now these employees, members of 
Brewery and Yeast Workers’ Union No. 48, are glad to have this 
opportunity, through the medium of the Labor News Review, over 
station WJSV of the Columbia Broadcasting System, of publicly 
expressing their appreciation, as follows: 

“Brewery and Yeast Workers’ Union No. 48, congratulates and ex- 
tends sincere good wishes to our honored employer, Mr. Christian 
Heurich, Sr., as he approaches the ninety-seventh milestone in a 
long and useful life. We all hope he will continue to brighten our 
lives and to inspire our community for many years to come. Like- 
wise, the 350 employees of the Christian Heurich Brewing Co., 
through our union, bespeak for this worthy enterprise the cordial 
good will of all.” 

That in brief is our story. It does not need embellishment, 


A Monument to Chief Joseph 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. USHER L. BURDICK 
OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1939 


LETTER FROM J. M. PARSONS 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, a bill has been introduced 
in the House to appropriate $25,000 to erect a monument to 
Chief Joseph of the Nez Perce Indians. This is known as 
H. R. 4331. 

In the matter of monuments we should make sure that 
such monuments are deserved, no matter what the cost may 
be. Twenty-five thousand dollars is not too much for a 
monument to some worthy person, but there are two reasons 
why this act should not be passed now. First, this $25,000 
will feed a thousand families for more than a month this 
coming winter, according to the grants administered by the 
Farm Security Administration. Second, the question of 
whether Chief Joseph deserves a monument has never been 
established. Among his own people there has always been 
and still is a feeling that his record deserves no such recog- 
nition. First of all he was not a full-blood Nez Perce; 
second, he was not a recognized chief of any great number 
of the Nez Perce; third, he could not have been the great 
leader and director of the master retreat of the Indians 
across Montana. History says he was, but history has never 
been written from Indian facts. 

I submit herewith a letter on this subject just received 
from a full-blood Nez Perce and president of the tribal 
business committee of the Nez Perce Indians. The letter 
follows: 


Kamran, Ipano, June 21, 1939. 
The Honorable USHER L. BURDICK, 
Representative, North Dakota, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sm: If it is not too late, I would like to ask you to 
oppose the passage of a bill to provide a congressional appropria- 
tion of $25,000 for the erection of a monument and museum at 
Lapwai, Idaho, in memory of Chief Joseph. 

I am informed that this bill has been favorably reported in by 
the House Library Committee, No. 4331, if I remember correctly. 

Lapwai, Idaho, is on the Nez Perce Reservation, and, as I under- 
stand, the presumption is that Chief Joseph was a Nez Perce chief 
and leader of the Nez Perce war, and therefore the memorial 
monument should be set up within the reservation. 

This is incorrect. Josepn was only fractional part Nez Perce; he 
was not chief of the Nez Perces; and he was not the leader of the 
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Nez Perce war. This, of course, is contrary to recorded history; 
Eas history is glaringly in error when it ascribes to Joseph all these 
ings. 

Chief Joseph’s name is linked with the Nez Perce war only 
because the origin of Nez Perce troubles arose in the Wallowa 
Valley, where a small band of the Nez Perces roamed under the 
regime of Old Joseph (the Chief's father). And since Chief 
Joseph, by birth part Umatillan, had assumed leadership after the 
death of his father, the Old Joseph, the army and civilian authori- 
ties seeking to adjust the Indian troubles made direct negotia- 
tions with the chief. And when Joseph had finally acceded to 
comply with the orders to go on the Nez Perce Reservation and 
subsequent events developed which brought on the war, all or 
most of the attempts made by the army and the civilian authori- 
ties to conciliate the warring Indians were made through Chief 
Joseph on the assumption that he was the leader and chief of 
the Nez Perces. 

When the Nez Perces finally surrendered at Bear Paw Mountains 
October 5, 1877, the few remaining fighters of the Nez Perces drew 
to the background while General Miles sought out Chief Joseph 
to complete the arrangements of the surrender. 3 

In fact, however, the leaders and directing chiefs of the Indian 
forces were Chief Lookingglass and Chief Whitebird and their 
veteran warriors during the entire war from the battle of White- 
bird June 17, 1877, through the battles of Clearwater, Big Hole, 
Camas Meadows, Canyon Creek, and Bear Paw Mountains. 
Neither Joseph nor any of his men were familiar with the buffalo 
country, and it could not be logical to say that Joseph directed 
the long retreat into Montana, as has been claimed for him. 
On the other hand, Chief Lookingglass and Chief Whitebird were 
annual sojourners on the plains and their followers were noted for 
their prowess as fighters among all the plains Indians, not except- 
ing the Sioux and other large tribes. Thus it was natural for 
them to find the devious routes for the retreat which was not the 
most convenient for the pursuing soldiers. 

One other important point, Chief Joseph was not the man which 
history would place before the educational institutions as has been 
Suggested along with the erection of the memorial. He is guilty 
of wantonly killing a white woman, Mrs. J. Manuel, while he was 
under the influence of liquor. On June 15, 1877, the chief and 
two companions, also under the influence of liquor, visited the 
home of the Manuels on Whitebird Creek, where friendly Indians 
were keeping guard over the wounded Mrs. Manuel and baby with 
the understanding that the woman would be given aid in escaping 
to the white settlement. Joseph proceeded to wrangle over the 
succoring of the enemy white woman, and when the friendly 
Indians remonstrated, the chief reached out with a dagger and 
plunged it into the breast of the woman, killing her almost in- 
stantly. General Howard had heard of this soon after the war 
but refused to believe it. There is an old warrior living today who 
was present when the killing took place, and it has been generally 
known among the Nez Perces that Joseph committed the deed. 

I am a full-blooded Nez Perce, president of tribal business com- 
mittee, American Legionnaire, and I am engaged in writing his- 
tory of the tribe and particularly the Nez Perce war from the 
Indians’ viewpoint. The foregoing statements are verified. 

Very respectfully, 
J. M. Parsons. 


Many Filipinos Ask for Investigation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN G. ALEXANDER 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1939 


‘RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL CENTRAL COUNCIL, 
YOUNG PHILIPPINES, INC., ON JUNE 10, 1939, AT MANILA 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, every interest in the 
Philippines is asking Congress to proceed with consideration 
of my resolution (H. R. 198) to investigate our problems in 
those islands. I am daily receiving letters, petitions, and 
newspaper articles praying for action. Businessmen, civic 
and political organizations, and all factions, except President 
Quezon himself, are asking for passage of this resolution. 
The following resolution, which has just arrived from Manila, 
and which was passed on June 10 by the popular youth or- 
ganization known as Young Philippines, Inc., is an illustra- 
tion of the desire of our Filipino subjects: 

Whereas Representative JOHN G. ALEXANDER, of the United States 
Congress, has presented a bill appropriating a certain sum of money 


for the expenses of a congressional committee to investigate alleged 
charges that there is a trend toward dictatorship in the Philippines, 
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and that government officials have connived to deliver the resources 
of the country to foreigners; 

Whereas if there is any truth to the charges the proper remedies 
could be applied to ameliorate existing conditions, and if the in- 
vestigation should reveal that there is no ground for the charges 
then the good name and reputation of the Philippine government 
could be established in the eyes of the American people and of the 
world: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, and it is hereby resolved, That the Young Philippines 
express itself as favoring the proposed investigation, and that the 
text of this resolution be relayed to Representative ALEXANDER in 
gratitude for his interest in the welfare of this country, to other 
Members of Congress, and to the press. 

Adopted this the 16th day of June 1939 in the city of Manila, P. I, 

WENCESLAO Q. VINZONS, 
Pr 


Attested: 
Grecorio C. Asts, 
Acting Secretary. 


Futures Trading—A Respectable Racket 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1939 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, recent press dispatches tell 
of the alleged embezzlement of half a million dollars by 
Dr. James Monroe Smith, fugitive president of Louisiana 
State University, which he is said to have lost in playing 
the wheat futures market. 

The commodity futures market is undeniably a gambling 
racket. Yet, strange as it may seem, it appears to be re- 
spectable. Ultrarespectable men and women, who move 
in the highest circles of polite society, and who frequent the 
most aristocratic clubs and churches, play the futures 
market without compunction of conscience. 

Why not? In the schools and colleges it is regularly 
taught, thanks to the effective propaganda of the commodity 
racketeers, the futures trading is perfectly legal and legiti- 
mate and that it serves a fine economic purpose. Pro- 
fessors of agricultural economics regularly teach their pupils 
as facts those things which, if said by a witness in court, 
would cost him a stretch in the pen for perjury. 

The fact is that those persons, brokers and customers, 
who play the wheat futures market violate the criminal 
code every business day of the year. No prosecutor has the 
courage to go up against that powerful, highly organized 
racket. The professors who teach their pupils that the wheat 
futures market is a market for the future delivery of wheat 
pervert the truth, ignorantly or intentionally. The 1938 
Report of the Commodity Exchange Administration shows 
that only thirteen one-hundredths of 1 percent of the 
volume of wheat futures trading for that fiscal year resulted 
in delivery of actual wheat. 

Every sale in the wheat futures market is a short sale. 
It is a gambling game, denounced by the courts as such. 

Every play in the wheat-futures market results in a win- 
ning on one side and a loss on the other side. 

They say that, even if the wheat-futures market is a 
gambling game, it serves a useful economic purpose as a 
price-making device. And what prices it makes! The 
game not only cause loss to half of the people who play it, 
but it also, at the same time, fixes a low ceiling over the 
price of wheat, in the domestic market as well as in foreign 
trade. 

Our educational institutions have much to answer for in 
their attitude of sponsorship for this heinous racket. When 


-the truth about this devastating game becomes known to 


the public, our presidents and professors of colleges and 
universities will have plenty of explaining to do. 

It matters not that President Smith lost rather than won 
in playing this iniquitous game. The fact that he is said to 
have embezzled half a million dollars from his university is 
not half as important as the fact that he played the game 
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at all. If President Smith had won instead of lost, nothing 
would have been said and no doubt he would have been con- 
sidered as a wise and able financial administrator. The 
trouble was he played at the wrong end of the tabla He 
should have been in with the operators themselves and in 
that event he would have been guaranteed against any loss, 
He played at the end where the outsiders play and no out- 
sider ever escaped the inevitable losses which must follow 
in playing a game where the opposition deals all the cards. 

We should permit no such place in the United States— 
places where able and respectable men can hand their 
money or other persons money over to an organized racket— 
organized to win for them. 

The Smith case is a deplorable example of how good men 
can be fleeced and degraded and ruined, but the devastating 
damage to a few individuals is not to be compared to the 
annual losses to farmers who proceed lawfully to grow their 
crops only to have this organized gambling institution, 
known as the Board of Trade, manipulate the prices and 
fix a ceiling over prices beyond which the cash value of the 
farmers’ annual crops cannot go. Foreclosed farms, dis- 
possessions, dilapidated buildings, neglected families, testify 
to the work of this system of organized robbery. 

What will Congress do about it? Nothing, is my answer. 
I have had a resolution pending before the Rules Committee 
for 6 months asking that committee to allow my Resolution 
No. 25 to come out on the floor of Congress for discussion. 
I have appeared before the committee to answer any and all 
questions within my knowledge, but yet, no report on that 
resolution. f 


Who Pays the Taxes? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1939 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, who pays the taxes? Re- 
cently a protest went up in the House of Representatives 
when a gentleman representing a district which manu- 
factures certain well-known brands of cigarettes claimed for 
his district the payment of enormous sums in taxes. All the 
other Members contended that the consumers in their dis- 
tricts paid their just share of the taxes on tobacco. In this 
they were correct. The manufacturer merely collected the 
taxes and turned them over to the Government. 

But why confine this analysis to tobacco alone? All taxes 
are ultimately paid by the consumer. The middle-class 
people and the poor people pay the bulk of the Nation’s 
taxes in increased living costs. Many a poor man, who has 
little or no property to list with the assessor, is a heavy 
taxpayer in his purchase of the necessities of life for him- 
self, his wife, and his children. Manufacturers’ taxes, sales 
taxes, pay-roll taxes, and all other of the many kind of taxes 
create increased labor costs and production costs, which in 
turn means that we pay more for shoes, tractors, mowers, 
plows, overalls, medicine, and other things that we must 
have. 

Industry passes these added charges on to the next fellow, 
and so on until the article reaches the consumer. I do not 
mean to say that taxes are not destructive to industry and 
business, because they are. The increased cost of goods cuts 
down the amount of goods that can be manufactured and 
sold, and there are cases where business cannot pass on these 
added burdens. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I call your attention to the peculiar 
position of the farmer in our tax scheme. In the first place 
the farmer cannot escape assuming all these added costs on 
the machinery, repairs, clothing, foodstuffs, tools, equipment, 
and other articles he must buy. In the second place the 
farmer cannot pass on to someone else any part of these 
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added costs. Who ever heard of a farmer demanded and 
receiving a few cents more for a bushel of wheat or a pound 
of butter or a dozen eggs because he has had to pay added 
charges on what he must buy? 

The trend of the Government for the last 8 years has been 
to increase the spread between the price of the things a 
farmer must buy and the price of the things he has to sell. 
This wild spending orgy and the costly enlargement of the 
functions of government have been at the expense of the 
farmers of America. The national debt will be an unjust 
weight on the backs of the farmers for generations to come. 


Farmer-Labor Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERNARD J. GEHRMANN 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY LAURIE E. CARLSON 


Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address 
by Assemblyman Laurie E. Carlson, over radio stations WHA, 
Madison, Wis., and WLBL, Stevens Point, Wis.: 


Fellow citizens of Wisconsin, I want to discuss with you today 
one of the most important and one of the most profoundly disturb- 
ing problems of our time. I refer to the so-called clash between 
agriculture and labor, and I mean “so-called” because the clash 
exists only in the cunning strategy of the exploiting class of America 
and Wisconsin. 

At the very outset I want to tell you that I am myself a farmer, 
that I came from a farming family, and that my people for years 
have struggled to win a living from the soil. 

The question of farmer-labor relations is uppermost in my mind 
because as a member of the legislature I have lately witnessed a 
cold-blooded, well-financed campaign by the wealthy interests of 
Wisconsin to drive a wedge between farmers and laborers. 

Now, you and I know that the natural, the normal relationship 
between agriculture and labor should be one of complete harmony 
and cooperation. Both groups furnish the producers of America— 
the workers, whether on the farm or in the factory, who actually 
create the Nation’s wealth. 

Their interests are identical. Both farmers and laborers are 
struggling constantly for a greater share of the wealth they create. 
Their goal is to preserve for themselves a large enough portion of 
Wee wealth to provide a decent and a comfortable standard of 
iving. 

Given this common objective, it is only logical to conclude that 
they will work closely and harmoniously together in pursuit of 
identical goals. 

It is true that sometimes farmers and sometimes laborers do 
not quite understand the singleness of their common objective. 
But one group in society has grasped its significance and its 
implications. And that group—the group which makes handsome 
profits by selling the products of farm and factory—had deter- 
mined that its own selfish interests will best be served by keeping 
these natural allies apart. 

Manufacturers, processors, and big business generally have 
worked out a brutal formula of disunion which is calculated to 
prevent agriculture amd labor from joining forces. For big busi- 
ness knows, and knows only too well, that if farmers and laborers 
pool their resources for common p they can secure for 
themselves a sufficiently high standard of living which will cut 
into the profits of capitalist management. 

The strategy of big business can be summed up in cold- 
blooded military terms with the old strategy of divide and conquer. 

I feel deeply about this because, as I said before, I am both a 
farmer and a member of the legislature who has had a chance 
to watch the greed-inspired strategy of big business in actual 
operation. 

After all, the best customers we farmers have are the laborers 
in the city. You and I know that beyond a certain point wealthy 
families can consume no more of our products. 

We also know, or should know, that our markets expand or con- 
tract in direct variation with employment and wage scales in the 
city. Given a fully employed and well-paid city population, the 
farmers of Wisconsin and the Nation would begin to enjoy the 
kind of prosperity about which we can only dream now. 

Recently, at a program attended by 3,000 farm families, the 
University of Wisconsin's college of agriculture showed the graphic 
effect of city activity on farm prices. 
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Based on careful research by nonpartisan university scientists 
and economists, the survey showed that unless labor in the city 
receives a high income, dairy prices and dairy income cannot re- 
main on a high enough level. 7 

The university’s study showed that the bulk of Wisconsin’s 
dairy products are consumed by factory workers and city folk, and 
that when their income is low or unemployment is general the 
price received by the farmer drops accordingly. 

After all, no good businessman hopes that his best customers’ 
income will be cut, for he knows that if it is, his own income will be 
slashed proportionately. And yet a so-called farm organization in 
Wisconsin is pursuing a policy now which can mean only ruin 
for agriculture—a policy of driving down the wages of laborers, the 
very people who buy an overwhelming portion of the crops we 
farmers produce. 

The group goes by the name of Wisconsin Council of Agriculture. 
It is a sort of super holding company, to which a number of farm 
organizations, rather than individual farmers, belong. And yet 
this Council of Agriculture lobbies before the legislature as the 
representative of 80,000 Wisconsin farmers. 

As an alleged farm organization, you might expect that it would 
spend farmers’ money to further the cause of agriculture before 
the legislature. Instead, it has taken our money to open a suite 
of offices in Madison's most expensive hotel, to hire Milwaukee 
attorneys, and to pay for a full staff, and for what? For agri- 
culture? 

I wish that were the answer. We'd all feel much better 
about it. But tragically enough, the answer is quite the reverse. 
The council of agriculture has thrown what strength it has 
behind big business’ drive to cripple the farmer’s best customer 
the workers in the city. $ 

Yes; it does sound incredible. But that’s precisely what has 
happened. The council of agriculture has become the stooge or 
errand boy of big business, and it has completely replaced the 
manufacturers’ association as the most vicious antilabor force in 
Wisconsin. 

While the big boys lurked in the background, this self-styled 
farm organization carried on a brutal and indefensible campaign 
of hatred against labor, a campaign which culminated in the 
passage of the incredibly barbaric “employment peace act.” 

This new law is designed to smash unionism in Wisconsin and 
to drive down the standard of living in the cities. This can only 
mean an accompanying decline for us farmers. And yet all this 
was done in the name of agriculture. 

The council’s position as a front for big business became so 
obnoxious that two of the most powerful component units of the 
council withdrew. I refer to the Midland Cooperative Wholesale 
and the Farmers’ Cooperative Milk Pool. 

Both agencies denounced the vicious assault on organized labor. 
Only a week or two ago, at its annual convention at Wausau, the 
milk pool unanimously adopted a resolution blasting the council's 
smear campaign on urban labor. 

The milk pool’s resolution pointed out that the council’s attack 
on labor was absolutely uncalled for, that members of the pool 
have enjoyed cordial relatidns with organized labor, and that both 
pace sa and labor can prosper only if they work wholeheartedly 
together. 

Anyone who studies the history of recent legislation both in 
Wisconsin and in Washington knows that only through the co- 
operative action of both groups can each attain e goal it 
seeks. 

After all, the rural-electrification program which has benefited 
thousands of farm families in Wisconsin, was passed in Congress 
and in the legislature only with the help of labor votes. I was 
deeply conscious of this in 1937 when as a farmer I watched a labor 
organizer introduce and fight to a bill designed to help 
Wisconsin farmers secure the benefits of electricity which have so 
long been denied them. 

Similarly, it was labor votes which helped pass legislation for 
milk control, for easing of farm mortgages, for payment of benefits 
to farmers, and so on. Without the support of labor representatives 
both in the National Congress and in the State legislature, such 
remedial farm legislation could never have been enacted into law. 

It is this very success in cooperation between farm and labor 
groups which led the country’s exploiters to the decision that they 
must be divided. As long as they worked together, both agricul- 
ture and labor would continue to achieve some measure of prog- 
Tess along their common path. 

But in the degree that they advanced, big business retreated. 
When farmers get more for their products and labor gets more 
for its work, big business, of course, must be satisfied with less 
profits. And big business refused to accept that remorseless logic. 
It thus pooled its power and wealth in a shrewd and bold effort 
to divide agriculture and labor. 

Farmers may be fooled for a while. Labor may be fooled for 
a while. But take it from one who has watched the struggle at 
close range, we won't be fooled for much longer. After all, we do 
have a vital interest at stake—our very security and the security 
of our children. 

That is why I want to appeal to you today, to you farmers and 
you laborers, to examine and to understand the implications of 
the destructive course now being pursued by the Wisconsin 
Council of Agriculture. 

It is a course inspired by malice and greed, a course mapped 
out by ruthless business interests which deem it much wiser to 
lurk in the background while an alleged farmer organization 
carries the ball for them. 
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We have seen the disastrous consequences of such a policy on the 
Pacific coast. There an o tion known as the Associated 
Farmers, Inc., has directed the drive to divide labor and agriculture. 
And like our own Council of Agriculture, which copied the western 
technique, the Associated Farmers’ organization is dominated and 
controlled by wealthy interests with no concern for the farmer’s 
problems. Its only interest is to divide agriculture and labor and 
thereby rule both unmolested. 

I wish you could have sat with me in the legislature and watched 
the operation of this cold and merciless strategy. I wish you could 
have seen how the Wisconsin Chamber of Commerce, big business’ 
own organization, applauded the Council of Agriculture's fight 
against labor on the one hand and opened warfare against legisla- 
tion in behalf of farmer cooperatives on the other hand. 

If you could have seen this in actual operation, I feel sure that 
you would agree with me that the time has come for us to act; the 
time has come to tear away the mask from this alleged farm organi- 
zation and show it to the world for what it is—a well-paid front 
for big business. 

I feel confident that if we farmers and the representatives of 
labor can sit down together and discuss our mutual problems that 
we can work out a sensible program of common action which will 
not only provide the way for a decent standard of living for the 
two great producing groups, but will also strike a mortal blow at our 
common enemy. 


In Re Pending Conference Report on H. R. 6635— 
Social Security Act Amendments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1939 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, the financial set-up of 
some 28 States is directly or indirectly, and disadvanta- 
geously, affected by the mandatory amendments, adopted by 
the Senate on July 13, requiring $10 of State money as a 
minimum per beneficiary. 

My duty is to represent Vermont in the Congress, so may 
I say that if the Congress approves this so-called Johnson 
amendment which became a part of the measure as it passed 
the Senate on Thursday, the State of Vermont will be obliged 
to have a special session of the legislature to vote more 
money for old-age assistance or will have to reduce the 
number of recipients now on the rolls. Other States are 
similarly disastrously affected. 

The leading daily newspaper of Vermont, the Burlington 
Free Press, makes the following comment upon the Senate’s 
action: 


The Senate, in what appears to have been hasty action, provided 
for a $25 per month minimum pension, in order to secure Fed- 
eral assistance we assume, since the Congress cannot compel the 
States to adopt any particular pension minimum except as it 
exercises this power to withhold Federal aid. The State would be 
expected to provide a minimum of $10 per recipient while the 
Federal Government would supply $15. 

This is another attempt to push the States to raise their appro- 
priations for old-age assistance, and also an attempt to remove the 
old-age assistance grant from the basis of need and put it on a 
flat rate basis not governed by need. 

The Free Press opposed such a proposal when it was before the 
people of Vermont in the gubernatorial campaign last fall, and 
we oppose it today. The people of Vermont very definitely re- 
pudiated it in the November elections last year, and again through 
their representatives in the legislature. 

In fact, the refusal of the legislature to give Director W. 
Arthur Simpson, of the old-age assistance departrnent, as much 
money as he asked for to carry on the work of this department 
for the coming 2 years seems to indicate that Vermonters feel 
it is well to go slow on increasing old-age assistance payments now 
that the biennial appropriation has passed the $1,000,000 mark. 

Director Simpson has reported that the old-age assistance de- 
partment paid benefits to 5,677 recipients in Vermont during the 
month of June, and that the average monthly benefit was $15.06. 

Since it may be assumed that the Federal Government matched 
the State on each grant made, the State’s share of this $15.06 aver- 
age was $7.53. If this were increased to $10 per person as the State's 
share, it would mean an additional $2.47 per person per month, or 
$168,266.28 additional for the year. 

Perhaps the money could be found for this, if it were thought 
necessary. But that isn’t the whole story. The State of Vermont 
is not now giving assistance to all who are in need of it, according 
to Director Simpson. He reported recently that his department 
was unable, because of lack of funds, to give aid to 339 out of 570 
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applicants who had been investigated and found eligible for assist- 
ance. He said, also, that it would be necessary for the department 
to reduce its case load this month. 

Mr. Simpson has taken the sound position that the State should 
make the money available help as many persons as need it, so far 
as that is possible, rather than pay larger benefits to a smaller num- 
ber of people and refuse some who need it. 

Thus, if and when we decide to increase the State’s contribution 
for old-age assistance, we believe most Vermonters will agree that it 
should be used to help more old people who are in need of help 
rather than trying to pay larger benefits to those now receiving it. 

If with present appropriation it became necessary for the State 
to pay a minimum of $10 per month as its share of old-age assist- 
ance, the number of recipients would have to be reduced from 5,677 
to approximately 4,275. 


In a letter addressed to me, Director Simpson, a recognized 
authority on such questions and one whose reputation as one 
of the most efficient State administrators is as well known 
to you as to all those who are familiar with such matters, 
states: 


Any attempt to fix minimum amount of old-age assistance 
by legislative enactment destroys “means test” as requisite for aid 
and opens the door for pensions for all the aged. Good social 
practice requires that public assistance be given on the basis of 
need as determined by sound budgetary standards. In Vermont, 
our policy has been to make grants on basis of budgetary deficiency 
whatever it may be. Grants range from minimum of $5 a month 
to a maximum of $30. Within these limitations the needs of 
recipients are quite as well met with smaller as with larger grants. 
The issue in Congress, by the way, has been much confused by 
reference to “average monthly grants.” Grants are variable ac- 
cording to the need of the individual. Any other basis of aid 
becomes a straight Federal pension for which all the aged may 
become eligible and is economically disastrous and socially unsound. 

Establishing minimum grants on the part of the State in order 
to secure Federal participation would require Vermont to raise 
additional funds amounting to $175,000 annually to meet present 
case load. It would open the door to many thousands with no 
sound reason for denying aid. It might conceivably cost Vermont 
upward of $4,000,000 per year. Entire philosophy of present pro- 
gram would be destroyed and such a policy would easily be beyond 
economic capacity of the Nation. 

Connally amendment with two-thirds Federal participation on 
grants not exceeding $15 would provide nearly $8.000 extra money 
each month for Vermont on present case load. It would not in- 
crease average monthly payment since payments of $15 or less, or 
more, are established entirely on the basis of need. It would 
simply give us additional money to spend on pending cases not 
now receiving aid. 

Political implications and economic consequences of yielding to 
the liberalizing proposals would be disastrous since it is frankly the 
objective of certain forces to obtain greater and greater benefits. 


I do not wish to add to the foregoing, nor can I overem- 
phasize the importance and necessity for careful considera- 
tion of such proposals, loaded with dynamite, as are found 
in the amendments to which reference has been made above. 

I just cannot believe that a conference committee, or the 
House or the Senate, could, after considered judgment pre- 
vails, willingly and knowingly agree to perpetrate, perpetu- 
ate, or support such a prejudicial piece of legislation. 


Port of Portland, Oreg. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1939 


LETTER FROM THE PORTLAND (OREG.) CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE AND EDITORIAL FROM THE PORTLAND 
OREGONIAN 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, the Port of Portland occu- 
pies a strategic position in shipping in the Pacific Northwest, 
being located on the Columbia River, the second largest river 
in the United States, over 100 miles inland and on tide- 
water. It is in an excellent location. Through the Colum- 
bia River Gorge it has a water-level haul eastward to the 
great hinterland, where originates immense traffic from the 
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farms, mines, and forests of Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and 
Montana. With the Bonneville Dam and the development 
of the Columbia River, it has the only natural outlet for 
water transportation for this great producing area. Through 
the years it has afforded immense outgoing water-borne 
traffic. There was furnished in out-bound local-originating 
cargo in this port area more than any other port on the 
coast, excepting for the petroleum areas of southern Cali- 
fornia. For many years the Columbia gateway port main- 
tained an American-flag line to the Orient which was suc- 
cessfully operated. It was one of the few similar concerns 
that paid its bills and paid for its vessels while giving de- 
pendable service. The line was maintained under subven- 
tion contracts made pursuant to existing laws. The Mari- 
time Commission has canceled these contracts, thus placing 
the port of Portland at a disadvantage with other Pacific 
Coast ports which are allowed to maintain such lines. 

The Portland Chamber of Commerce addressed an open 
letter to the Maritime Commission with respect to this mat- 
ter, which I ask leave to include as a part of these remarks, 
It is as follows: 

GIVE US SHIPS 
Maritime Commission: 

GENTLEMEN: Columbia gateway ports over many successful years 
maintained an American-fiag line to the Orient. 

We furnished more out-bound local-originating cargo in this port 
area than any port on the coast, except for the petroleum areas of 
southern California. 

We made this line a financial success and paid the Government 
the price it asked for the vessels sold to this port. 

Our company was one of the few concerns that paid its bills, 
paid for its vessels and gave dependable service. 

This line was working under subvention contracts made in 
accordance with law. 

You canceled the subyention contracts, and announced that 
under the provisions of the Maritime Commission Act subsidies 
would be paid for American-fiag foreign service, based upon the 
difference in cost of construction and the difference in operating 


We asked you following cancelation of this subvention contract 
to give our line a subsidy under the terms of the new law. 

We have waited for more than a year for action on your part 
and believe you must admit we have been duly patient, 

In the meanwhile you have established a Government-owned 
and operated line between San Francisco and the Orient, which 
v undoubtedly cost much money before it gets on an earning 

asis. 

You have made an operating agency agreement with a Puget 
Sound company, under which you offer vessels for the trans- 
Pacific service, and you will take operating losses. 

We have asked you before and repeat it now: Will you please 
act on one of these three bases: (a) Grant a subsidy to the 
private corporation which is ready to operate its ships under 
the American flag to the Orient; or (b) grant us an operating 
agency contract for a company that will be organized here to 
handle your vessels as from Puget Sound; or (c) give us a Gov- 
ernment owned and operated line? 

We cannot understand why we are not entitled to the same 
consideration as is being accorded to other ports of the Pacific. 

We are ready again to prove the soundness of past operations 
and present evidence of prospective success under any of the 
three above plans proposed, 

We are part of America. We are seeking an outlet for surplus 
commodities which the Nation wants exported. We have conducted 
our program in a businesslike way and we ask for a business 
response, 

Should a troubled world be precipitated into war and foreign- 
flag tonnage scattered to the four winds, how can we protect our 
business to the Orient except under an American-flag line? 

We are patiently awaiting a decision. 


On May 31, 1939, the Oregonian, of Portland, Oreg., pub- 
lished an editorial concerning this subject which is worthy of 
consideration. It is as follows: 


NOT ONE PORTLAND SHIP 

When the New Deal came in we were told in buoyant tones 
that the past was a pattern of mistakes, but that a few deft twists 
of the wrist would make it all right again. At that time Portland 
was quite a center for home-owned ships, many of them plying to 
the Orient. Now the deft twists of the wrist have taken place and 
Portland is no longer such a center. It has been a successful piece 
of magic in reverse. The plant over which the magician mur- 
mured “Abacadabra,” promising to make it grow, has all but 
vanished. 

Take a look at the lead article by Lawrence Barber, the Ore- 
gonian’s marine editor, in Tuesday’s paper. It recounts the pleasing 
fact that wheat and flour shipments from this port for the 1938-39 
season promise to break all records since 1928-29. 
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Then glance through the list of vessels, those coming, those 
going, and those in the port district. (On the average, 6 or 7 
Ships arrive each day, 6 or 7 depart, and 20 to 30 are in the 
Columbia and Willamette.) In the entire list there is not one, 
carrying on foreign trade, which is owned in Portland. But that 
is only the beginning of the humiliation. The fact is that not 
one of those engaged in foreign trade is owned in the United 
States. They are all under the foreign flags. 

No wonder that the weekly publication of the Portland Chamber 
of Commerce, in the current issue, gives over its front page to an 
editorial which comes close to anger. The editorial is in the form 
of a letter addressed to the maritime commission. It opens with 
a statement of Portland’s shipping greatness a few years back. 
Portland—it says—had a line to the Orient, and the Columbia 
ports furnished more “out-bound local-originating cargo” than any 
other area on the coast except for the petroleum center of south- 
ern California. The line was a financial success—one of the few— 
under the subvention contracts offered by the Government. 

Then the subvention contracts were canceled and the Maritime 
Commission put into effect a new system of subsidies, but the 
appeals of Portland under this new system have been unavailing. 
A Government-owned and operated line between San Francisco 
and the Orient has been established. An agreement has been 
reached with a Puget Sound company for a trans-Pacific service. 
Both of these will be costly—probably far more costly than a line 
from Portland, where we had such marked success under the old 
mail contracts and where there is now so much originating cargo. 
But Portland has been appealing to the Maritime Commission for 
more than a year and getting absolutely nowhere. 

In retrospect the whole business has been phooey. A subsidy is 
a subsidy under whatever name, and the old mail contracts were 
Just as honorable as the new system based upon differences in cost 
of construction and operation as between American and foreign 
shipping. The money has to be supplied by the Government in 
either case. But the Roosevelt administration and the Democratic 
Congress had to do something to show how superior they were to 
the bad old Republicans—even if disruption of a going commerce 
was the price to be paid. 

That, however, is water under the bridge. All we can hope for 
now is a little fair treatment—a recognition of Portland’s position 
as a port, and an arrangement to end the present disgraceful situa- 
tion, where the harbor is full of ships loading foreign-bound cargo, 
not one of them under the Portland flag or even the flag of the 
United States, 


The Omnibus Transportation Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILL M. WHITTINGTON 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS OF MR. FRED BRENCKMAN, WASHINGTON 
REPRESENTATIVE, THE NATIONAL GRANGE, JULY 15, 1939 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address 
delivered by Mr. Fred Brenckman, Washington representa- 
tive of the National Grange, over the radio on the Grange 
hour, Washington, D. C., July 15, 1939, to wit: 


I am glad for this opportunity to talk to you about certain phases 
ot the so-called omnibus transportation bill, S. 2009, which is in- 
tended for the benefit of the railroads, and which has already passed 
the Senate. The House committee is writing its own bill in this 
connection. The final form it may take cannot be definitely fore- 
told at this time. 

Let me say in the beginning that the National Grange is in full 
sympathy with the idea that proper steps should be taken by Con- 
gress for the rehabilitation of the railroads. But we consider it a 
public duty to register a positive and emphatic protest against those 
provisions of the Senate bill which would make the carriers on the 
inland waterways and in the coastal service, together with private 
motortrucks, subject to regulation by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. We believe that these particular provisions of the bill are 
contrary to the public interest. 

The Grange maintains that there are only two legitimate grounds 
upon which the Government could justify itself in attempting to 
regulate water transportation. One of these grounds would be in 
the interest of safety,-and the other to protect the public against 
monopolistic rates and practices. 

So far as safety is concerned, the Bureau of Marine Inspection and 
Navigation, coming under the Department of Commerce, already 
looks after that. And when it comes to protecting the public 
against monopolistic rates and practices, the truth is that no mo- 
nopoly exists among the carriers on our inland waterways nor in 
the coastwise trade. 
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HARMFUL AND UNNECESSARY REGULATION 


The rivers, the lakes, and the seas are open to all. These are 
highways that were created by Nature herself. So far from break- 
ing up any monopoly among the water carriers, which in reality 
does not exist, the Senate bill takes a long step toward creating 
a monopoly. The carriers that are now operating would be per- 
mitted to continue, subject to rules and regulations laid down by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission; but before it would be pos- 
sible to establish a new service, it would be necessary to secure 
from the Commission a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity. 

During the course of debate on this bill in the Senate, it was 
urged that the United States was committed to a policy calling 
for the regulation of transportation, Starting from this premise 
it was further argued that water carriers should be subject to 
regulation just as well as the railroads. But who would go so far 
as to say that everything in this country should be regulated, 
whether it was n or not? 

There is no public demand whatsoever for subjecting the water 
carriers of the Nation to the type of regulation proposed in the 
Senate bill, nor is there a scintilla of evidence of discriminatory 
practices among the water carriers to warrant such regulation, 
which could not fail to increase transportation costs. 

There are good reasons for believing that one of the prime 
purposes in seeking to bring the water carriers under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Commission is to increase the 
cost of water transportation, so as to bring water rates on a level 
comparable with rail rates, and to eliminate what some people 
are pleased to term “destructive competition.” 

The truth is that the Senate bill was largely inspired by a 
six-man committee composed of railroad executives and the repre- 
sentatives of railroad workers appointed by President Roosevelt 
last fall. It is worthy of note that the shipping public was with- 
out representation on this committee, which made its report and 
filed its recommendations in December. It is only natural that 
a committee thus composed, however well intentioned, should view 
the transportation problem from the standpoint of the railroads, 
minimizing and largely forgetting the interest that the people as a 
whole have in the proper solution of the problems involved. 

The Senate bill, which is very complicated, and numbering nearly 
200 pages, represents an attempt to codify the most important 
Federal laws relating to interstate commerce. Interlarded with 
this is a lot of new matter that is very imperfectly understood 
and concerning the purport of which the general public is very 
much in the dark. 

EASTMAN VOICES DISAPPROVAL 


Joseph B. Eastman, one of the ablest members of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, who formerly held the important post of 
Coordinator of Transportation, in testifying on this bill before 
the Senate committee, said with great cogency and force: 

“If you are going to undertake such an important job as the 
codification of the Interstate Commerce Act, I think, as a matter of 
procedure, the initial work should be done by a body representing 
the public, and that body should make a report which should 
disclose what it has done and the reasons for it, so that those 
who are directly interested and concerned can have full notice of 
what is being proposed, instead of being asked in the middle of a 
session to consider, without any such report, a bill of 183 pages, 
or two hundred-odd pages, and be asked to look that through and 
find out at their peril in what way it may affect them. I do not 
believe that is proper procedure,” 

That is the opinion of Mr. Eastman, who, as I have indicated, is 
one of our foremost authorities on matters relating to transpor- 
tation. 

Harry H. Woodring, Secretary of War, whose department from 
the beginning has been charged with the improvement of our 
inland waterways, has likewise expressed disapproval of the provi- 
sions contained in this bill for the regulation of water carriers. 
So has Rear Admiral Emory S. Land, Chairman of the United 
States Maritime Commission. 

AGRICULTURE HAS VITAL STAKE 


There are those who assert that water transportation means 
little or nothing in the solution of our farm problems. That is a 
great mistake. As an illustration, L. R. McKee, who has been a 
grain dealer at Muscatine, Iowa, for a quarter of a century, reports 
that last year several million bushels of corn were shipped south 
by boat from his section and the farmers in the vicinity of Mus- 
catine were paid from 3 to 6 cents per bushel more for their corn 
than they could possibly have received if it had been shipped by 
rail. 

By virtue of the fact that water rates are lower than rail rates, 
a considerable part of this corn was shipped through the Panama 
Canal to the Pacific coast, enabling American corn growers to com- 
pete with those of the Argentine in this market. 

The farther farmers are removed from their markets, the more 
important transportation rates become. Several years ago I had a 
conversation with an apple grower who owns an orchard of 46 
acres in the Yakima Valley of the State of Washington. He said 
that during the previous year, he had paid the railroads $23,000 
for transporting the products of his orchard to market. 

I have a letter from C. H. Bailey, editor of the Oregon Grange 
Bulletin, in which he states that one of his neighbors is a man 
who came to the Northwest from Arkansas 25 years ago to engage 
in fruit growing. He has developed a fine orchard of 100 acres, 
but high freight rates have made his business so unprofitable that 
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he has concluded to give it up and go back to Arkansas. He 
intends to sell his farm if he can. If not, he declares he will 
walk away and leave it. 

Under present conditions, the farmers and fruit growers of 
the Pacific coast can effect some savings by shipping their prod- 
ucts to southern and eastern markets by way of the Panama 
Canal. But if water rates should arbitrarily be raised to a level 
comparable with rail rates, this advantage would disappear and 
leave then in desperate straits. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that the higher transpor- 
tation costs that would inevitably result from the enactment of 
the pending bill would react to the detriment of the entire 
country. Those engaged in agriculture would be hard hit, be- 
cause the farmer pays the freight both going and coming. 

According to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, last year 
the farmer received 40 cents out of every dollar spent by the 
consumer for food. During the depth of the depression, the 
farmer's share of the consumer's dollar dropped to 33 cents. 
While those engaged in transportation and distribution perform 
a legitimate and indispensable service, no fair-minded person 
can deny that when this service costs vastly more than the share 
received by the farmer or the producer, it amounts to the same 
thing as an economic crime. 


HANDS OFF PRIVATE MOTORTRUCKS 


As I indicated in the beginning, the Grange looks with dis- 
approval upon that feature of the Senate bill which, under cer- 
tain conditions, would make private motortrucks subject to 
regulation by the Interstate Commerce Commission. There is no 
legitimate excuse whatsoever for this provision, and no good pur- 
pose will be served by taking such a step. 

According to the findings of a recent survey, not one private 
truck in 10 ever crosses a State line. These trucks are now 
subject to the rules and regulations that are in effect in the 
several States. Why should Federal control and regulation be 
superimposed upon State control and regulation? With the Fed- 
eral Government collecting $6,000,000,000 a year in taxes and spend- 
ing about $10,000,000,000, why should this expense be duplicated? 
Since about one-fourth of the more than 4,000,000 motor trucks 
of the country are found upon our farms, this is a question of 
vital importance to agriculture. 

It is manifest that the Interstate Commerce Commission would 
need a small army of men to enforce any regulations in this 
connection that it might attempt to impose. Because no such 
force is available, the Federal Government of necessity would have 
to rely upon State agencies for the enforcement of Federal laws 
and regulations. But in many instances Federal rules and regu- 
lations might not be in harmony with State rules and regulations. 
So there would be conflict, confusion, and uproar. 

These are not the only considerations involved. For many years 
the Federal Government has been steadily encroaching upon the 
rights and prerogatives of the States. Unless a halt be called on 
this un-American tendency, the result will inevitably be the 
destruction of our dual system of government. 


Electric Power Rates in New Hampshire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FOSTER STEARNS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE CONCORD (N. H.) DAILY MONITOR 


Mr. STEARNS of New Hampshire. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
the following editorial from the Concord Daily Monitor of 
July 13, 1939: 

[From the Concord (N. H.) Daily Monitor, July 13, 1939.] 
RANKIN ANSWERS BRIDGES 


That some of the members of the administration in Washington 
would desire more than almost anything else to establish a T. V. A. 
in New England, and particularly in New Hampshire, is made certain 
by remarks of Representative RANKIN, of Mississippi, in the Na- 
tional House of Representatives. He devotes a long speech to New 
Hampshire electric rates, concludes they are the highest in the 
country, and winds up by saying: 

“It is too much to expect that all this can be accomplished by 
regulation. To insure fair regulation at least one yardstick plant 
should be established in this section (New Hampshire) in order 
that public opinion can regulate the regulators (the Public Service 
Commission).“ 

Just why Representative RANKIN should be so interested in elec- 
tric rates in New Hampshire is disclosed in his opening remarks, 
“Under the rules of the House,” he says, “I cannot answer a United 
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States Senator on this floor or refer to him by name, but I can 
answer the arguments and attacks made by a Member of another 
body on one of the greatest governmental agencies this Nation has 
ever created—the Tennessee Valley Authority.” The reference is 
plainly to Senator Briwces, of New Hampshire, formerly a member 
of the Public Service Commission. 

So the regulators need regulating? And New Hampshire needs 
a Federal yardstick electric utility plant? 

This State permits municipal electric utilities. It hasn’t many, 
though there is one at Wolfeboro. Such plants are yardstick plants. 
They are owned by the people and operated on a mutual rather 
than a profit basis. But their record is not sufficiently impressive 
to have stampeded the public of northern New England into 
municipal utility plants. 

This State has a good public-service commission. It is working 
rates down, and where it has been unable to do so by suggestion 
it has not been afraid to use all the power which the people, 
through the legislature, have granted it, as witness the Concord 
Electric Co, case. These regulators are susceptible to public opin- 
ion. They live in New Hampshire. 

Does Representative RANKIN think New Hampshire public opin- 
ion would be more effective upon some Federal agency down in 
Washington than it is on a State agency in Concord? That is 
what he would substitute for present methods. 

It is funny that Representative RANKIN should be so concerned 
about New Hampshire when New Hampshire people have not asked 
for the type of protection which he suggests. That doesn’t mean 
that New Hampshire people are completely satisfied with their 
electrical utilities or that they are ignorant of such yardsticks as 
T. V. A. It does mean that they have the feeling that no chain is 
stronger than its weakest link, and that if New Hampshire cannot 
by 9985 e on i its strength as one of 48 links, nobody else can 
or w. 0 80. 


Self-Liquidating Loans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY O. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1939 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, the Nation 
and Congress as well have been startled by the bold proposal 
of the President that the administration be given authority 
for a new borrowing and spending program of approximately 
$3,860,000,000. 

The President has asserted that such a program would not 
cost the taxpayers a penny and that all of the projects would 
be self-liquidating. 

This is an amazing statement in view of the fact that 
heretofore no one has ever considered schoolhouses and 
highways to be self-liquidating investments. The adminis- 
tration in this matter ignores as usual all rules of economy 
and that the average citizen is aware of the plain fact that 
when an individual or a corporation or a government pur- 
chases the means by which new wealth is to be produced at 
a profit, that is an investment, but when an individual or a 
corporation or a government spends money for something 
that is to be worn out and which will not produce new 
wealth, that is an expense. 

For example, if a man buys a shoemaking machine with 
which to make shoes at a profit, he would be making an in- 
vestment. If he buys a pair of shoes to wear out, he is mak- 
ing an expenditure. 

The administration’s habit of interchanging these non- 
interchangeable ideas, however, is not new. We have been 
told that a debt is not a debt, because we borrow the money 
from ourselves, and therefore we owe ourselves, and that if 
our posterity has to pay the interest it would be paying the 
interest to itself, so that the whole idea of a debt being an 
obligation to be discharged has been tossed into the discard 
by Mr. Roosevelt. 

One might well inquire, since $500,000,000 of the Presi- 
dent’s proposed spending is money to be loaned to foreign 
governments which are in default to American bondholders, 
since when have loans to foreign governments become self- 
liquidating. If any nation has had any experience which 
shows these loans are not self-liquidating and even not col- 
lectible, the United States is that nation. 
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The most startling thing about the President’s proposal, 
however, is his statement that this program will not cost the 
taxpayers a penny, which assumes, of course, that every loan 
will prove to be 100-percent sound and self-liquidating. 

The plan is, of course, for different governmental agencies 
to sell to the people Government’s I O U’s and then use the 
money to relend at a lower rate of interest to seekers after 
loans whose credit is not of a quality to justify their requests 
at the private banks. 

South and Central American bonds are in the hands of the 
American public. Thousands upon thousands of our citizens 
who own these bonds will be shocked when they learn that at 
his press conference of June 23 President Roosevelt dismissed 
their investments with an airy wave of his hand and the 
assertion that those loans now in default were “ancient 
frauds of the twenties.” If foreign borrowers ever needed any 
word from any responsible spokesman of the United States to 
justify them in refusing to pay a dollar on their bonds, Mr. 
Roosevelt gave them that word. Having branded the loans 
made by Americans of their hard-earned money through 
bonds which are supposed to represent the integrity and 
ability of the issuer to pay as “ancient frauds,” Mr. Roosevelt 
has probably foreclosed any opportunity American bond- 
holders may have had to ever collect anything on their 
investments, 

It would appear that the interests of American bondholders 
have been utterly sacrificed by the President in his eager 
desire to now pursue a plan which he condemned in 1932, to 
wit, to lend money to foreign governments in order to en- 
courage them to buy American products, 

The truth about the whole matter is that these foreign 
loans are to be political loans. They will not be liquidated, 
and the President’s severest critic would hesitate to charge 
him with being so naive as believing any such thing. 

The whole proposition, however, is indicative of the wild 
and irresponsible attitude of the administration about spend- 
ing. Apparently the program, at least until the 1940 elec- 
tions are out of the way, is to be spending and more spending 
in sums heretofore undreamed of by the American people. 

Of course, in the final analysis, if the Congress should pass 
the measure now urged by the President, a very great portion 
of the money would be lost, and the burden would fall on the 
American taxpayer, just as the burden of the South and 
Central American defaults have fallen on the American 
people. 


Scuttling the W. P. A. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN G. ALEXANDER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1939 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I am in receipt this 
morning of a mimeographed pamphlet or strike bulletin 
sent down to me from a friend in Minneapolis, which bul- 
letin has a heading as follows: 


W. P. A. Organizer —Issued by the W. P. A. strike committee 
of 500, Federal workers’ section, Local 944—vol. 1, Sat., July 15, 
1939— Bryant and 7th Avenue No. —, No. 3. 

Cops Murder Picket! Gas Women—Shoot Kids—Hide in Armored 
Cars. 


In the body of the bulletin on page 2 I find the following 
illuminatory paragraphs: 


Now who is this gent in the White House with the grin on 
his pan? Is he a friend of the workers? Then how come? No 
friend of the worker acts like this. No friend of the worker 
ever acted like this. 

Let the F. B, I. and the ABCDEFG-men investigate this racket. 
The Woodrum starvation relief bill, with wage cuts and inhuman 
provisions, is supported by dear old Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
himself, and nobody else, and is administered by the man Frankie 
appointed—the Army czar, Harrington, who is using this 5-day 
dismissal deadline racket. This is not part of the Woodrum bill; 
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this is Czar Harrington’s own idea, and he takes orders from other 
people, namely Roosevelt. 

Our stomachs can’t tell you from anybody else, Frankie. We 
want decent food, decent treatment, and decent jobs, and we are 
willing to work for decent wages. Is this the richest country on 
the earth or isn’t it? 


In these days, in the light of this bulletin and with the 
Nation-wide W. P. A. strikes and bloodshed, with the charge 
being made that the administration intends thus to scuttle 
and liquidate the W. P. A., and with the greatest unemploy- 
ment and relief rolls in the course of the entire depression, 
we are given cause to consider and to ponder just what the 
most constructive answer, and the best in the long run, is 
to this whole great problem. Is it to continue the W. P. A. 
or to scuttle it? Is it to set up the President’s $3,800,000,- 
000-loan program, or is it to institute a home-building 
program? 

I am still forced to believe my suggestions in my remarks 
in the House on the subject of Relief and the W. P. A., 
on June 15, are the ones which good American citizens will 
eventually all have to accept and adopt as the answer. 

Support for this theory comes to my office every day from 
all over the Nation in the form of letters of approbation 
and. confirmation similar to the one which I am inserting 
herewith from the pen of Rev. Theodore Krebsbach of St. 
Joseph’s Church in Minneapolis, who certainly hit the nail 
on the head with the second and third paragraphs of his 
letter which follows: 


The Honorable JOHN G. ALEXANDER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. ALEXANDER: This is just a little note from one of your 
constituents to compliment you on bringing to the attention of 
Congress the very constructive lesson that lies for all of us in 
Father Ligutti’s work at Granger, Iowa. 

I am very sure that we as a nation will have to proceed along 
some such lines as Father Ligutti has taken before we can expect 
our economy to function with any degree of equity for all our 
citizens. It seems to me that our present system is taking an 
appalling toll of the morale of those that have to depend on Gov- 
ernment aid for their sustenance. The better type of people that 
find no other way of providing for themselves than to work on 
W. P. A. are frequently filled with consternation at the attitudes 
of their coworkers. It seems too bad that the immediacy of the 
problem makes this sort of project necessary. Certainly if the 
money we had spent on relief thus far had been largely used to 
promote some projects like Father Ligutti's and the execution 
thereof left largely in private hands, things would look much 
better than they do now; as a matter of fact, they look very much 
now as they did when all this started. 

No doubt many clergymen of all denominations and other people 
capable of exercising the necessary leadership would be happy to 
pursue the road that Father Ligutti has blazed and lead those 
parts of their flocks that are stricken into the country and teach 
them to take care of themselves, if the loans could be made 
without too much folderol at headquarters. 

Sincerely yours, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 6, 1939. 


Rev. THEODORE KREBSBACH,. 


In view of the economic, political, and social crisis which 
this country is facing, I hope the leaders of the Nation will 
demand that action be started along the line of Rev. 
Krebsbach’s suggestion without delay. In the light of our 
present W. P. A. situation, and of our national and the inter- 
national situation, it is high time that we get busy on a 
sound and constructive program and solution for our unem- 
ployment problem, 


A Brief for Old-Age Refunds 


— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1939 


ARTICLE BY WILLIAM V. COWAN, OF KIRKLAND, WASH. 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, many citizens 
throughout the country have written me letters in reference 
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to a previous article written by Attorney William V. Cowan, 
of Kirkland, Wash., which I had printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. They expressed a desire to read further material 
prepared by him. Mr. Cowan is a thorough and sound pro- 
gressive, highly educated, and very intelligent, and possessed 
of the type of mind which is receptive sympathetically to 
new ideas. Recently he wrote another article entitled “A 
Brief for Old-Age Refunds,” which I consider to contain such 
meaty content as to be deserving of publication in the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. The article discusses the problem of old 
age philosophically. I commend its scrutiny to all who are 
of warm heart and who desire to learn something more of the 
proper manner in which to treat the deserving elderly of our 
country. 
A Brier For OLD-ACGE REFUNDS 
(By William V. Cowan) 


The first vote has been taken and the line-up is on record, But 
if settled nothing. Every man in political life knows that the 
question will assume louder proportions in 1940. There is no 
escape. However, one may regard Dr. Townsend, he has at least 
succeeded in stirring up the old folk of the Nation. And they are 
stirred up. Every one of them is dreaming of the day when want 
and penury and starvation in this “land of plenty” will not be 
lurking in the corner with the cane and the crutch. 

With that in mind, it might be wise to take another squint at 
familiar facts, even if they may now sound like platitudes. Old 
facts, rightfully viewed, placed in a different juxtaposition, some- 
times assume a new aspect. 

So why not meet this problem of old-age payments frankly and 
face to face? Is it mere charity, as some pretend? Is it economi- 
cally unsound? Is it crackpot? Is it contrary to our boasted 
American system? 

THE AMERICAN SYSTEM 


What was the American system which Henry Clay fathered back 
in the 1830's? It was simply the tariff system, a sales tax on con- 
sumers by which owners of certain industries received an indirect 
subsidy, paid not by the Government itself but by the people— 
which, of course, results in the same thing. Both labor and 
farmers were duped into believing it advantageous even for them. 
Only by hard pinching of themselves have the American people 
slowly awakened to the tremendous extent and effect of this subtle, 
century-old thievery. 


TARIFF SUBSIDIES 


In 1897 R. Q. Mills, in the Halls of Congress, called it “legislative 
rapine and robbery,” and said that the American people were even 
then, through the tariff alone, paying the privileged few annually 
the sum of $2,293,000,000. Considering the higher tariffs of later 
years, it is safe to estimate that for the past 60 years and more the 
consumers of America have paid an average annual tax of $4,000,- 
000,000 to the tariff beneficiaries alone. Nor does that sum include 
the enormous and ever-increasing subsidies to railroads, shipping, 
end the like. In addition, there is also the all-important power 
to coin money and regulate the value thereof, which Congress gen- 
erously turned over to private bankers. 

Small wonder then that we have a prolonged depression in the 
1930’s. A century of political and economic sins have finally 
found us out, A nation cannot tax its populace for a century in 
that fashion and expect any other result. It cannot create monop- 
Olies, encourage the concentration of wealth in a few families, and 
turn the Republic into a plutocracy without at least a few chickens 
coming home to roost. We, the posterity of yesterday, are paying 
grievously for the sins of our fathers. And as long as American 
voters continue to elect to office storm troopers of the money 
oligarchy merely because they wave a favorite party banner, we can 
hope for no surcease. 

What is the result? The taxes we pay indirectly to the oligarchy, 
through tariff and patent laws alone, are far heavier than the 
combined taxes to the Government—Federal, State, and local— 
to say nothing of the added billions we pay because we permit it 
to control our money and trade markets. Consequently, with only 
one-tenth of the Nation’s wealth remaining in the hands of the 
130,000,000 with which to pay interest and tribute to the holders 
of the other nine-tenths, we are in a sore way indeed. 


BENEFICIARIES OF SUBSIDIES DENOUNCE HELP FOR POOR 


And now those favored families for whom four generations have 
taxed themselves to make incomparably rich dub the request for 
old-age security as “crackpot” and “mere charity.” Old-school 
economists pull their hair in horror at the prospect of paying 
8,000,000 old folks even a miserly allotment on which to live, 
though the same economists can advance a hundred threadbare 
arguments why the tariff and subsidies have been good for the 
Nation. 

Old-age dividends, or whatever you wish to call them, are not 
charity. They are merely an equitable refund of taxes unmorally 
collected. They are nothing but a repayment by law of what was 
unconscientiously taken away by law. 

If a protective tariff was sound economy, then why are not old- 
age payments sound economy? The recipients of one toss their 
millions into race tracks, yachts, and regal living; the recipients 
of the latter will expend their money for necessaries and for keeping 
ordinary business moving. Just as it requires the labor of several 
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men behind the lines to keep one soldier at the front, so will it 
require the labor of several men and women of younger age to 
furnish old age with the necessities of life. Furthermore, it is 
pretty well admitted that the four or five billions expended by the 
Government each year since 1932 have resulted in 5 or 10 times that 
amount in annual turn-over. 

Old age, more than youth or middle age, demands the labor of 
others, hence there would be the same rate of turn-over. Every 
small village in every section of the country would profit. Today 
everywhere, in every small town and community, we see the damp- 
ening effect of the recent economy drive against the W. P. A. It 
goes without saying that old-age allotments and relief spending has 
been the mainstay of the small store at the crossroads—an institu- 
tion which has long been an emblem and rendezvous of democracy 
in America. 

Conservative southerners fume when they think or pensions to 
the Negro aged. Yet those happy-souled people would spend the 
money more in their own localities which, with the drift of the 
old folk of the cold North to the warmer belt, the South would 
probably benefit more than any other section, except possibly the 
far West. 


GENEROSITY FOR CORPORATIONS VERSUS ECONOMY FOR THE IMPECUNIOUS 


Thomas Paine wrote that our Government is “a delegation of 
power for the common benefit of humanity.” The preamble to the 
Constitution reaffirms that statement. Although it mentions 
neither banks nor corporations, if you listen today to lawyers in 
courts or certain heated gentlemen in chambers of commerce, you 
may likely get the impression that that great document of human 
rights is now the sole preserve of money changers and profiteers. 
Such usurpation is all the more patent when duly elected officials 
are so generous with public funds to men of finance and so miserly 
to the unfortunate two-thirds of our people over whom the Con- 
stitution was designed to spread its protection. 

“Thank God for your blessings and don’t complain,” shout cer- 
tain clergy! 

“Beautiful old age. How I shed tears for their infirmities and 
hardships,” weep certain politicians. 

“Let them worry. That’s the way to keep them subdued,” said a 
western banker. 

“They should be humanely chloroformed,” suggested the fat- 
salaried militarist, 

Yet the preamble says, We, the people in order 
to promote the general welfare and secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity * .“ 

á re collectivist document indeed. Communal, dating back to 
olon. 

Notwithstanding it, however, 31,000,000 of our Nation's employed 
received last year an average annual wage of only $875. One-third 
of the Nation's families received only $471; 89 percent received less 
than $2,500. How can any of them save for old age? 


THE PLAIN PEOPLE HAVE BEEN PATIENT 


Yet, during our history until now, those low-salaried groups 
have somehow muddled through and have cared for the aged of 
the country. All through those years, in addition to public taxes 
to the Government and the greater private taxes to privilege, they 
have cared also for the derelicts of our national economy. As long 
as some vestige of the Republic were functioning they could do 
that. Now, with plutocracy in the saddle, it cannot be done. 

Who is responsible for this? The answer is obvious. Our money 
system and our process of taxing the poor to increase the wealth 
of the rich. 

IMPOVERISHMENT BY LAW 


We have impoverished our people by law. By law we established 
corporations. By law we gave them the status of individuals. By 
law we sanctified a contract above morality. By law we permitted 
profiteering and monopolies. By law we took from the farmer in 
order to enrich the manufacturer, made serfs of 90 percent of our 
people in order to enable 2 percent to live in royal splendor. By 
law we have permitted bankers to cache in their lazy vaults more 
than $4,000,000,000, symbolical of stored labor of the past, frozen 
assets lolling there while women and children clamor outside for 
bread! By law we have thus established greed in the chair of 
the mighty, have permitted the few to lord it over the many, to 
instill a psychology of fear into the minds of our populace, a belief 
that success in life, even the success of the Nation, is measured in 
dollars, not in character and knowledge and human comfort. 

By law we have committed all these grievous sins against our 
people. By law now we must approach the mourner's bench. It 
is no longer a matter of politics; it is a matter of economics and 
righteousness. By law we must take from those who profited un- 
justly and care for those whom, by law, we have reduced to rags, 
oiten to a shack and a hunk of bread. 

Thank God it is possible yet in America to correct our mistakes 
by law. 

Through trick of sophistry and vanity we have boasted of our 
many millionaires and our billionaires. What fools we've been. 
Unless we repent, we shall soon have trillionaires—though it is 
said that no man can count a trillion. 


TRIBUTE FOR THE PRIVILEGED AS AGAINST RUGGED INDIVIDUALISM FOR 
THE MASSES 


For a hundred years our “infant industries” were our general 
relief problem. The public dole lavished for years upon them 
they now claim as a vested right, using all the accumulated 
arguments that the ingenuity of parasites can muster. And, 
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like the proverbial dog in the manger, they howl and growl when 
we suggest putting the old folk into the manger with them. 

Is it a crime to be dupes of our economic system? Especially 
to grow old as such dupes? It is said that only America, China, 
and India make no provision for the aged. Yet the ancient 
Incas and the American Indians treated their elderly folk rev- 
erently and generously, feeding and housing them. Not so in 
America today. Though a Christian nation, apparently we be- 
lieve profit is more important than a lot of gray heads ambling 
about on rheumatic legs. Redskin aborigines regarded their old 
folk as their most precious mature crop, valued their wisdom 
and advice. Americans quite obviously look upon the “frozen” 
billions in bank vaults, the gold in the ground in Kentucky 
and at West Point, as their most precious mature crop. 

Mark Hanna said, “Make the laws for the big fellow. Enough 
will trickle down for the little fellow.” Following that theory 
for 50 years brought us to 1933. Yet men in high places still 
mumble those moth-eaten words. And the same gentlemen whine 
that if we now refund to our aged even pinch-penny sums on 
which to exist, it will bankrupt the Nation. If we could carry 
the horseshoe, grandma's slippers, lumber, wool, steel, oil, and 
sugar on old-age pensions for a century, feeding those industries 
until they roll in fat, why should we falter in the presence of 
appealing wrinkled hands? 

“This stomach complaint of the poor!” sneered a tariff bene- 
2 who owns his share of the 8800, 000,000 golf courses of 

erica. 

“The aged should be ashamed to ask the Government for 
charity. Let them look to their relatives,” said a millionaire Gov- 
ernor of a Western State. 

Old-age refund is no more charity than was the tariff for 
“infant industries,” than insuring loans of bankers, than sub- 
sidies to railroads and shipping. It is an economic right. An- 
drew Mellon and others, through technical flaws in the statute, 
obtained generous income-tax refunds. Grandma, who toiled all 
her life to pay private taxes to privilege because of a technical 
flaw in our righteousness, is likewise now entitled to her tax 
refund. And so, with absolute morality instead of chicane, why 
are not elderly Americans entitled to this belated refund of the 
ungodly billions forced by law out of their pockets into the 
coffers of the rich? No statute of limitations must run against 
that right. 

OLD-AGE PENSIONS ARE JUST 

If tariffs and subsidies and land grants were sane and sound, 
then all the more are pensions or dividends or refunds to old age. 
If it is legal sanity to endow pen-and-ink-made corporations with 
the same status under the Constitution as grandma and grandpa, 
and shower those robot “persons” with gifts, then it is a-thousand 
times more sane and lawful and constitutional to care for the 
flesh-and-blood men and women who are the victims of that 
unholy legal fiction, and refund to their gnarled and knotty hands 
the decades and decades of unrighteous taxes we imposed upon 
them. 


The Bloom Neutrality Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1939 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, the country is 
beginning to understand the reason why Congress has been 
so hesitant to pass the Sol Bloom so-called neutrality bill 
granting to the President powers hitherto unknown to any 
President. 

Some inkling of the powers still being sought by the Pres- 
ident and his New Deal administration may be gathered from 
the fact the Bloom bill mentions the President specifically 29 
times in giving him different powers and discretions. 

The powers that are not vested in the President are vested 
in the Secretary of State, which amounts to the same thing. 
Never in the history of the Nation has there been such a 
serious attempt made to clothe the President with such auto- 
cratic and dictatorial powers over the issue of peace or war, 
which means to say, over the life or death of American citi- 
zens, as has been proposed in this bill. 

After the 4th of July holiday the President announced he 
would fight vigorously to secure passage of the bill, and ex- 
pressed, according to the newspapers, great indignation over 
the action of the House in amending the bill to prohibit 
the sale of implements or munitions of war to belligerent 
countries. 
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Of course, as the citizens are now beginning to see clearly, 
this was not a neutrality bill at all, because it would clothe 
the President with the full powers of decision as to when a 
state of war existed, as to where a state of war existed, as 
to what territories, either land or water, must not be 
crossed by American ships or nationals, in fact, this bill 
would clothe the President with complete dictatorial power 
to declare war to exist any time he chose to do so, after 
which he could invoke the provisions of the bill under which 
he could extend such aid as he deemed necessary or desir- 
able to either side of an armed conflict. 

Of course, Mr. Roosevelt makes no pretense of being neutral. 
In his press conference following the holiday he was reported 
to have named both Germany and Italy, and he has named 
Japan several times. He repeatedly has done this in the 
past. Therefore to pretend that this was a neutrality act 
and to make the President personify the act, was a gross 
fraud upon the American people, because the President can- 
not be said to be neutral, and any claim to the contrary is 
absurd. 

The country is beginning to see a sinister threat in the 
President’s violent insistence for more and more power, par- 
ticularly the power under which we could be thrown into 
war, in which case he would become a military dictator as 
Commander in Chief of the armed forces of the United 
States. 

Other laws are on the statute books which would then im- 
mediately set up a completely controlled dictatorship in 
Washington and would bring within that control the ac- 
tivities of every citizen, man, woman, or child, in business 
or out, and that control not only would exist during the 
period of war, but would continue until the President him- 
self saw fit to declare the emergency ended. 

Countless thousands of letters have been received in Wash- 
ington to vote against granting the President these powers, 
and the people themselves may well be thankful they have 
been alert and have written their Representatives that the 
power to declare war be retained where it has always been 
and where the Constitution of the United States placed it— 
in the people’s representatives, the Congress. 

It now appears that the Bloom bill will “rest in peace” in 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, at least for the 
balance of this session of Congress. Whether the President 
will later this summer or early fall call a special session for 
its consideration is a question that only the President him- 
self can answer. Whether he does this or not it is a prac- 
tical certainty, however, that the bill will be revived in the 
next regular session; when all the powers of the Executive 
will be brought to bear upon the recalcitrant members of his 
party to bring them into line and give him the power he seeks, 


Story of the Great Seal of the United States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1939 


ARTICLE BY HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD, OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, one of the most inter- 
esting and important instruments of the National Govern- 
ment is the great seal of the United States, yet textbooks 
and other publications contain little information concern- 
ing it. 

Becoming interested in the great seal as I have noted 
its daily appearance on the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as well 
as on the new $1 bills, and reproduced on certain docu- 
ments and publications, I have sought out data on it and 
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compiled the material in an article which has just ap- 
peared in the current issue of National Republic maga- 
zine, a well-known patriotic publication devoted to funda- 
mental Americanism. i 

Because of the increasing interest manifest in the his- 
tory of the great seal and because few publications are 
available on it, I am glad to present, with the unanimous 
consent of the House of Representatives, the article which 
I have prepared. It is as follows: 


UNCLE SAM’S GREAT SEAL 


Another tremendously important event took place on that mo- 
mentous day, July 4, 1779, besides the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence. To give the world official assurance that a new 
nation had been born, the Continental Congress decided that an 
official seal should be affixed to the document. Consequently, late 
in that Fourth of July afternoon a resolution “that Dr. Franklin, 
Mr. J. Adams, and Mr. Jefferson be a committee to prepare a 
device for the seal of the United States of America,” was adopted. 

From that July 4 resolution came the great seal of the United 
States which tcday is affixed to all important national and inter- 
national documents of the United States. 

The history of the great seal reveals it to be as truly American 
as the Declaration of Independence, the Constitution, and the flag. 
Six years of evolution in the making of the final design of the seal 
erased from it unpleasant reminders of sovereign rule and individ- 
ualism and brought forth symbol of fortunes and destinies of the 
United States. 

Franklin, Adams, and Jefferson were three of the five men who 
drafted the Declaration, and it is fortunate that they were se- 
lected to further their concepts of American ideals into a seal 
that would be the national coat of arms. 

For the most part, existing seals represented the family coat of 
arms of a sovereign and inasmuch as the Declaration itself severed 
this Nation from the ties of a sovereign, the coat of arms should 
not be that of a ruler or even any individual. It was true that 
some of the American Colonies had seals but this committee had 
different ideas as to a seal—they wanted it to mean something 
truly American. 

Each of the three committeemen had his own ideas which they 
penned out in a rough manner and then called in a West Indian 
Frenchman and artist by the name of Du Simitiere to improve 
upon their ideas. 

Dr. Franklin wanted depicted on the seal Moses lifting up his 
wand and dividing the Red Sea and Pharoah with his chariot 
overwhelmed with the waters and on the seal he suggested the 
motto “Rebellion to tyrants is obedience to God.” Jefferson sug- 
gested portrayal of the children of Israel in the wilderness, led by 
a cloud by day and pillar of fire by night. Adams offered what he 
himself admitted was “too complicated a group for a seal” showing 
the hero Hercules resting on his club with Virtue pointing to her 
rugged mountain and urging him to ascend while nearby was 
Sloth ready to charm and seduce him to vice. 

Du Simitiere himself submitted a design consisting of a seal 
containing the arms of the several nations from Which Americans 
descended and on the reverse side Liberty and a rifler in uniform. 

On August 29, 1776, the committee made its report, recommend- 
ing that the seal bear a shield divided into six parts. One of each 
of the six parts of the shield was to represent one of each of the 
following countries: England, Scotland, Ireland, France, Germany, 
and Holiand, being, as the report reads, “the countries from which 
these States have been peopled.” Surrounding these on the shield, 
the report proposed 13 other shields representing the 13 States. 
Supporting the shield on the one side was the Goddess of Liberty 
and on the other the Goddess of Justice, the latter replacing the 
rifleman in the original of Du Simitiere. In the crest was “The 
Eye of Providence in a radiant triangle whose glory extends over 
the shield and beyond the figures.” The seal carried the motto 
“E pluribus unum.” 

On the back of the seal the committee recommended Pharoah 
in his chariot, riding through the water, sword in hand, in pursuit 
of the Israelites. In the sky was a pillar of fire “expressive of the 
divine Presence and Command” and its light beaming on Moses 
with his hand outstretched over the sea causing it to overwhelm 
Pharoah. 

The committee report was laid on the table and the Government 
continued its activities for 4 years without an official seal. How- 
ever, consideration of the subject was not relegated, because the 
Report on the Device for a Public Seal was among the papers 
selected from the files of Congress by a committee appointed in 
1777. On March 25, 1780, another committee was appointed to 
report on the great seal, and to it was referred the report of the 
first committee. Further consideration of the subject was prob- 
ably hastened by the revival of the complaint made by the Ameri- 
can Minister to France of the impropriety of representatives of the 
new Nation being without a seal with which to authenticate their 
‘official acts. 

This committee had its own ideas about an official seal, and it 
recommended a shield with 13 diagonal stripes supported on the 
one side by a warrior holding a sword and on the other by the 
figure “Peace” holding an olive branch, and for a crest it was pro- 
posed that there be a radiant constellation of 13 stars. Encircling 
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the whole seal was the legend “The Great Seal of the United States 
of America.” For the reverse side the committee proposed the 
figure of Liberty sitting in a chair holding a staff bearing a cap. 
This report was recommitted and further altered, but no additional 
action was taken. 

That the need for a seal was keenly realized is indicated by the 
appointment of still another committee in May 1782. This third 
committee called into consultation the son of a preacher—a private 
citizen by the name of William Barton. It was Barton who intro- 
duced the eagle, later to become the central figure of the seal, 
to the design. 

Barton’s first proposal was not sketched, but his second device 
was submitted in the form of a drawing in colors. Its shield bore 
13 bars surrounded by a border containing 13 stars. Its crest was 
an eagle on a helmet, and in one talon the bird held a sword and 
in the other the flag of the United States. Supporting the shield 
on one side was the figure of a woman, representing the American 
Confederated Republic, and bearing a dove on her right hand, On 
the other side of the shield was an American warrior. For the 
reverse side of the seal Barton proposed a pyramid of 13 steps, 
above which was an eye surrounded with glory. 

Although this complicated design was endorsed by the committee, 
it met the fate of the previous designs. Congress was not satisfied 
with it, and referred the matter on June 13 to the Secretary of 
Congress, 

It has been indicated that one of the objections to Barton’s 
eagle was that it was a crested and not the baldheaded or Ameri- 
can eagle. This is another indication of the desire of these early 
Congresses to keep the design purely American. 

The Secretary of Congress at that time was Charles Thomson. 
His own design, which was a wide departure from previous ones, 
placed the American eagle as the central figure, In its left talon 
he placed a bundle of arrows to denote war power and in its 
right, an olive branch. He continued the earlier idea of a crest 
with a constellation of 13 stars. He placed a shield on the 
eagle’s breast and this shield bore 13 bars to form chevrons. 
From the original great seal committee report he took the motto 
“E pluribus unum.” For the reverse of the seal Thomson adopted 
Barton’s device of the pyramid and the eye. Thompson returned 
his design to Barton for his further consideration. Barton re- 
placed the chevrons on the shield with perpendicular bars and 
he suggested that there be 13 arrows in the eagle’s talon. 

After 6 years of effort the new Nation Officially adopted its seal 
on June 20, 1782, when Congress approved the design of Thomson 
and Barton. 

In the formation of the new government to take the place of 
the Articles of Confederation the matter of the great seal was 
not overlooked in consideration. On August 20, 1787, “Mr. Pinkney 
submitted to the House, in order to be referred to the committee 
on detail, the following propositions,” and among those is found 
this: “The legislature of the United States shail have the power 
of making the great seal which shall be kept by the President 
of the United States or in his absence by the President of the 
Senate, to be used by them as the occasion may require. It shall 
be called the great seal of the United States and shall be affixed 
to all laws.” With the creation of the present Department of 
State custody of the seal was placed in the Secretary of that 
Department. 

The act, which was passed September 15, 1789, is still in force, 
being sections 4 and 5 of title 4 of the United States Code. Those 
sections read as follows: > 

“4, Seal of United States: The seal heretofore used by the 
United States in Congress assembled is declared to be the seal 
of the United States. 

“5. Same; custody and use of: The Secretary of State shall 
have the custody and charge of such seal, and shall make out and 
record, and shall affix the same to all civil commissions for officers 
of the United States to be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, or by the President 
alone. But the seal shall not be affixed to any commission before 
the same has been signed by the President of the United States, 
nor to any other instrument without the special warrant of the 
President therefor.” 

In consideration of earlier devices they were referred to as the 
“great seal,” it being intended that a lesser seal be devised for 
minor documents. However, this idea was never carried out, and 
it will be noted that the 1782 act merely refers to the “seal of 
the United States.” 

Pendant seals were the vogue at the time. These were seals 
stamped in wax, metal, or clay to a ribbon affixed to the docu- 
ment. These were fragile instruments and were usually encased 
in a metal container, for protection, 

Apparently in an effort to get away from this delicate system 
and in view of the development of a process whereby the seal 
could be impressed directly onto the paper, the State Department 
had a new die cut in 1841. This became famous as the “illegal 
seal.” A Maryland postmaster with a reputation for making seal 
engravings was given the job of making the new die and appar-- 
ently thought he could make some improvements on the design. 
At any rate the new die was accepted without the changes he had 
made being discovered for some time. A careful study was made 
of the seal of 1782 and the radical changes made by the Maryland 
postmaster-engraver were eliminated, and, with the exception of 
a few minor technical changes, the seal was restored to its 
original form. 
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Eighteen years later it was deemed advisable to recut the die 
because of wear and because it was desired to make some improve- 
ments on the press. This time Congress took no chances on the 
initiative of an engraver. In granting an appropriation for the 
recutting of the die the appropriation was “to enable the Secretary 
of State to have the great seal of the United States recut from 
the original model.” Thus the words “original model” insured 
against any repetition of the 1841 incident. 

It is to be noted that the eye of Providence on the obverse side 
of the original Du Simitiere design is carried out on the reverse 
side of the seal adopted as official. Also the motto, “E pluribus 
unum,” has been retained from the original. The motto is attrib- 
uted to Jefferson. 

Out of the second committee's report we find in the official seal 
the bright constellation of 13 stars. Also the olive branch. 

The reverse side of Barton's design, as has been previously stated, 
has been preserved in the official seal practically as he proposed it 
with the exception of the motto. It will be recalled that he, too, 
first proposed the use of an eagle in designing the seal. 

The seal of the United States as provided in the act of 1782 and 
as used today may be described as follows: On the obverse side the 
American eagle is the central figure. The shield on the breast of 
the eagle has 13 perpendicular stripes, 7 white and 6 red. Clutched 
in his left talon the eagle has 13 arrows and in his right an olive 
branch, which incidentally holds a scroll bearing the motto “E 
pluribus unum.” The crest of the seal is a circle of clouds through 
which shows the glory of the constellation of the 13 stars. 

On the reverse side is the unfinished pyramid. Above it and in a 
triangle is the zenith of an eye and the triangle is surrounded by a 
glory. Over the triangle are these words “Annuit coeptis” (God 
has favored this undertaking), and beneath the pyramid the motto, 
“Novus ordo seclorum" (a new series of ages). 

An explanation was submitted by the congressional committee 
at the time the seal was made official. The report states as fol- 
lows: “The escutcheon is composed of the chief and pale, the two 
most honorable ordinaries. The pieces, paly, represent the several 
States all joined in one solid, compact entire, supporting a chief, 
which united the whole and represents Congress. The motto 
alludes to this Union. The pales in the arms are kept closely 
united by the chief, and the chief depends on that union and the 
strength resulting from it for its support, to denote the Confed- 
eracy of the United States of America and the preservation of their 
union through Congress. The colors of the pales are those used 
in the flag of the United States of America; white signifies purity 
and innocence; red, hardiness and valor; and blue, the color of 
the chief, signifies vigilant perserverance and justice. The olive 
branch and arrows denote the power of peace and war, which is 
exclusively vested in Congress. The constellation denotes a new 
State taking its place and rank among other sovereign powers. 
The escutcheon is borne on the breast of an American eagle with- 
out any other supporters, to denote that the United States ought 
to rely on their own virtue. 

“Reverse. The pyramid signifies strength and duration. The eye 
over it and the motto allude to the many signal interpositions of 
Providence in favor of the American cause. The date underneath 
is that of the Declaration of Independence, and the words under it 
signify the beginning of a new American era, which commences 
from that date.” 

One may see the seal of the United States in a number of places in 
ordinary life. The new $1 bill, for instance, bears a copy of both 
the obverse and reverse devices of the seal. It may also be found 
on the daily issues of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. It is watermarked 
in the official stationery used by Members of Congress. 

The official imprint of the seal is restricted to commissions of 
Cabinet officers and diplomatic and consular officers nominated 
by the President and approved by the Senate, ceremonious com- 
munications of the President with heads of foreign governments, 
and on treaties, agreements, pacts, etc. 


Comments From President Thomas Jefferson on 
National Debt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RUSH D. HOLT 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 25 (legislative day of Friday, May 19), 1939 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp comments from 
Thomas Jefferson, President of the United States, on national 
debt. 

For years spokesmen of the Democratic Party have recited 
the story of Thomas Jefferson. He has been called “the 
father of the Democratic Party.” Annually Jefferson Day 
dinners are held and speakers refer to Jefferson’s philosophy. 
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For the use of the speakers I desire to cite the statements of 
this great American on the subject of national debt. Much 
will be said about the debt which has already passed 
$40,000,000,000. 

There being no objection, the comments referred to were 
ordered to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 

IS PUBLIC DEBT A DANGER? 

I place economy among the first and most important of repub- 
lican virtues and public debt as the greatest of the dangers to be 
feared. 

To preserve our independence we must not let our rulers load us 
with perpetual debt. We must make our election between economy 
and liberty or profusion and servitude. 


There does not exist an engine so corruptive of the Government 
and so demoralizing of the Nation as a public debt. It will bring 
on us more ruin at home than all the enemies from abroad against 
whom this Army and Navy are to protect us. 


DEBT REFLECTED IN TAXES 


If we run into such debts as that we must be taxed in our meat 
and in our drink, in our necessaries and our comforts, in our labors 
and our amusements, for our callings and our creeds, as the people 
of England are; our people, like them, must come to labor 16 
hours in the 24, give the earnings of 15 of these to the Government 
for their debts and daily expenses, and the sixteenth being insuffi- 
cient to afford us bread, we must live, as they now do, on catmeal 
and potatoes; have no time to think, no means of calling the mis- 
managers to account; but be glad to obtain subsistence by hiring 
ourselves out to rivet their chains on the necks of our fellow 
sufferers. 


REDUCE EXPENSES 25 PERCENT? 


The growth and entailment of a public debt is an indication 
soliciting the employment of the pruning knife. 


PUBLIC DEBT CORRUPTS LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 
No man is more ardently intent to see the public debt soon and 
sacredly paid off than I am. This exactly marks the difference 
between Colonel Hamilton's views and mine, that I would wish the 
debt paid tomorrow; he wishes it never to be paid, but always to be 
a thing wherewith to corrupt and manage the legislature. 


An Analysis of Pending Pollution Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1939 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, one of the important problems 
likely to come before Congress prior to adjournment is the 
question of whether or not we should take effective action at 
this time to control and outlaw the pollution of America’s 
streams and rivers. I have been vitally interested for more 
than a decade in the campaign to curtail pollution in this 
country and it is my earnest hope that legislation may be 
passed by this session which will definitely control the mis- 
use and spoiling of the public waters of America. 

Early this session it was my privilege to introduce in this 
Congress an antipollution bill which I am happy to state has 
the wholehearted support of every major conservaticn organ- 
ization in this country. It is now designated as H. R. 6723; 
when the bill was first drawn it was introduced and became 
H. R. 4170, in which form it was considered by the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee of the House. Several objections 
were raised against this bill during these hearings on the 
basis that since it was a bill which actually carried teeth in 
it to enforce the control of pollution it might work a hardship 
on industries for which no feasible or practical pollution rem- 
edy was presently known. In addition polluters recognized 
that this bill was no shadow-boxing rendezvous with the 
violators and contaminators of pure streams, so they sent 
high-pressure lobbyists here to campaign against it. It was a 
definite legislative enactment providing the ways and means 
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for protecting the people’s rights and controlling economic 
predators. Even polluters for whose offensive pollutants 
there are well-known antipollutants which are economically 
practicable and easily available, fought the bill; it was at- 
tacked as being drastic, unreasonable, too tough—it defi- 
nitely put human rights above property rights in the mat- 
ter of clean streams and it was subjected to the crossfire of 
lobbyists from a great parade of polluters. Some of you 
doubtless received letters of protest against H. R. 4170 as 
originally drawn. 
H. R. 4170 BECOMES H. R. 6723 

Feeling that between the men and the industries who con- 
sider the public waters as their private sewer and the men 
or the organizations who feel that the public is entitled to pro- 
tection for its streams which will safeguard its health and 
preserve its recreational opportunities, there must be some 
meeting point upon which honest men might agree, I con- 
ferred with representatives of several outstanding conserva- 
tion organizations and redrafted H. R. 4170 and reintroduced 
it as H. R. 6723 in a form which meets the objections of those 
having honest concern that the original bill was “too drastic.” 
Neither I nor any of the conservation groups supporting ef- 
fective legislation to control pollution has any desire to crip- 
ple industry or to injure the business operations of fair- 
minded and social-conscious men; effective antipollution leg- 
islation can be so written as to protect the investments and 
safeguard the interests of even the worst pollution offenders. 
In my opinion H. R. 6723 is now that type of legislation. 

This redrafted pollution bill was revised too late to receive 
a hearing before the House Rivers and Harbors Committee 
because while it was being rewritten to provide additional 
safeguards for honest industries the committee reported out 
Senate bill 685 which had passed the Senate. Consequently 
I am taking this means of calling the attention of my col- 
leagues to the fact that as now constituted H. R. 6723 actually 
provides for the control of pollution for the first time in the 
history of America, and it does this while specifically and 
satisfactorily safeguarding all industries and polluters from 
any type of unreasonable “crack down” methods. In the 
first place, the legislation under H. R. 6723 would not become 
effective until 2 years after the passage of the bill; thus 2 
years’ advance notice is given before pollution is belatedly 
outlawed in this country after more than 150 years of study- 
ing its effects, analyzing its causes, talking about its injustices, 
and spending taxpayers’ money in employing State officials, 
sanitary engineers, and bureaucratic boards to issue “please- 
please” statements to polluters which were promptly and 
piously ignored. 

H. R. 6723 SAFEGUARDS HONEST INDUSTRIES 


However, H. R. 6723 goes much further than issuing a 
2 years’ advance notice in its deliberate steps to safeguard 
the investments and the interests of polluting industries. 
Since the pollution legislation was considered by the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee, paragraph C was added to section 
7 of the bill; it can be found starting on page 5 of the printed 
bill. This paragraph provides that “where compliance with 
standards of purity fixed by the Chief of Engineers be 
impossible or impracticable” a 5-year extension of time can 
be granted to the pollution offender. That defers for 7 
years the necessity of industries meeting the established 
standards of purity in the event that such conformity 
would not be economically or scientifically possible or prac- 
ticable. But H. R. 6723 goes even further to safeguard any 
industry which even after 7 years could not work out with 
the cooperation of the Government a feasible method of 
controlling its pollution. After the expiration of this period 
of grace, if an industry can still show at a public hearing that 
there is no “possible or practicable’ method of eliminating 
its pollution, the Chief of Engineers is empowered to grant 
“such further extension of time as may be reasonably 
necessary.” 

No man or industry need therefore oppose H. R. 6723 
because it is drastic“ or “unreasonable”’—it is now written 
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in a form which is admittedly reasonable and fair. At 
long last, after 150 years of permitting pollution of the pub- 
lic waters it removes all sham and pretext, strikes through 
the confusing and beclouding smoke screen of studies, re- 
ports, and investigations, recognizes the futility and fatalism 
of “please-mister-quit-spitting-in-my-drinking-water” pleas 
and recommendations, and commits this great country to a 
policy and a program of clean streams and pure rivers. And 
it does all this without any evidence of venom or vengeance 
against those who have ruthlessly violated the public inter- 
ests in years past by assuming a right they never had to 
make bigger profits for themselves by despoiling the waters 
of the public through commandeering them as open sewers 
and private dumping areas. It simply serves notice that 
henceforth such penurious and predatory practices must 
cease just as soon as science can devise for each pollutant 
a workable and practicable corrective which is economically 
sound and industrially possible. No honest industry should 
ask for greater consideration; no dishonest industry is en- 
titled to greater latitude. 
SHOULD THE OFFENDER JUDGE HIMSELF? 

Legislation is a slow process of compromise and evolution. 
It is perhaps unfortunate that H. R. 6723 was not presented 
in its present form to the Rivers and Harbors Committee 
where it might have been reported out favorably before the 
Senate passed S. 685, because on this committee are some 
mighty sincere gentlemen and most of them, I am sure, are 
strong enemies of pollution. However, the original bill I 
introduced was rightfully criticized for wanting to go too 
far too soon; the conservation organizations of America who 
supported it were sick at heart at the destruction of our 
water resources and naturally wanted to call a halt before it 
was too late. On the other hand, the polluting industries 
and their high-salaried lobbyists came as a man and with 
great unison and intriguing unanimity not only condemned 
my bill but miraculously—to any who are credulous enough 
to accept all they hear without analyzing why they hear it— 
testified in favor of S. 685. Marvelous was it to behold these 
notorious offenders of the public’s rights and the Nation’s 
greatest polluters pleading with Congress to “stop pollu- 
tion”—but the miracle was short lived and the marvel easily 
analyzed when they all joined in a chorus insisting that 
pollution be “stopped” by S. 685. No other bill would do. 
The criminal was to reform but he insisted on the privilege 
of dictating the extent of his confessional and the type of 
penance he was to make. He urges us to study his errors 
and to recommend his correction but he demanded that he, 
alone, be the judge of whether correction should be applied 
to his waywardness. What to the unitiated might seem to 
be a miracle of reform, therefore, to the knowing was a 
desperate last minute effort to stave off conviction and true 
reformation by perpetuating the piracy of pollution for un- 
numbered years to come by once again giving it the protection 
of Government “study clubs” at taxpayers’ expense. 

H. R. 6723 IS A COMPROMISE BILL 


So, fellow Members, H. R. 6723 comes to you as an honest 
compromise between those who would stop all pollution by 
immediate legislative mandate and those who would stop 
pollution control by legislative soothing sirup; it is a half- 
way meeting point between those who would put the public 
interests first and those who say “let the public be damned”; 
it is a fair approach to the problem of pollution which neither 
“cracks down” on the polluter unfairly or without reason nor 
“cuddles up to him” with a promise to salve his fears with 
further study as provided for in S. 685. H. R. 6723 is a peo- 
ple’s bill to control pollution, with due consideration given 
the investment and interests of the polluters; S. 685 is a 
polluters’ bill to stop pollution control, with little considera- 
tion given to the interests of the people. An analysis of 
S. 685 is disillusioning to one hoping to renew faith in miracles 
by the spectacle of polluters coming at their own expense to 
testify before a congressional committee in favor of stopping 
pollution—so slyly and sympathetically does S. 685 fail to 
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control pollution in any way, shape, or form that a study of 
the bill reveals the surprising fact that at no place in the 
bill, except the title, does the word “control” even appear in 
the bill. No great wonder the criminal leads the rooting 
section for this type of reform. ° 

ONE MILLION DOLLARS PER YEAR FOR “STUDY CLUBS”! 

Despite the fact that S. 685 would cost the taxpayers of 
America $1,000,000 a year and set up a great bureaucratic 
body to centralize public-health matters in Washington and 
to promote “study clubs” on pollution, I would not neces- 
sarily oppose its passage simply on the grounds that it is a 
“Jobbyists’ luxury,” but I do so on the basis that its passage 
would retard the progress of antipollution legislation for 
several decades, and on that basis I feel that every sincere 
conservationist and antipollution advocate must oppose it. 
In fact, S. 685 is almost identically the same bill that passed 
Congress last session and was vetoed by the President after 
conservative organizations and individual conservationists 
throughout the country flooded his office with telegrams and 
letters urging his veto of what they considered a bill which 
would promote rather than prevent pollution. Since that 
veto nothing has been added to the bill to make it any 
more effective as a pollution control measure, and we still 
face the paradoxical situation of considering S. 685 as a 
“pollution bill” which is opposed by conservationists and 
advocated by the polluters. Surely no bill at all would 
be better than legislation which protests so weakly against 
pollution that those whom it would correct welcome it to 
their breasts with glee and spend money trying to secure 
its passage. 

WHY DO POLLUTERS FAVOR S. 685? 

You may ask, Why do the polluters favor S. 685? Let me 
point out a few reasons briefly; there are many more. In 
the first place, it would divert public attention away from 
pollution as it would take several years for the general 
public to realize how completely innocuous the bill actually 
is. Thus polluters would be given an additional breathing 
spell to exhale their halitosis of corruption, disease, and 
pollution into the God-given water resources of America. 
That would be victory No. 1 for the polluters. 

J A BOUNTY FOR POLLUTERS! 

In the second place, S. 685 would score an even greater 
victory for those who have always fought pollution regula- 
tion. In section 5, page 4, of S. 685 it actually places a 
premium upon municipal pollution by the following bizarre 
offer to reward dereliction: 

Any State, municipality, or other public body which {s discharg- 
ing untreated or inadequately treated sewage or wastes into 
navigable waters of the United States or streams tributary thereto 
is hereby declared to be eligible to Federal aid in the form of 
grants-in-aid, 

Believe it or not, ladies and gentlemen, Uncle Sam puts 
up a reward to all those who can prove they are guilty of 
nefarious pollution. Even a better example of how the phi- 
losophy of the polluter dominated the language and purpose 
of S. 685 is found on page 5, paragraph 6, reading the 
exact language of the original bill and revealing its contents 
before the committee amended it. In that section a reward 
was actually offered to the individuals and industries who 
pollute the public’s waters. As a premium for pollution ac- 
tivities, as compensation for corruption, the original bill— 
No, I am not kKidding—read it yourself—offered not alone 
special loans, but grants-in-aid—money on the barrel-head— 
to anybody establishing eligibility by “discharging untreated 
or inadequately treated sewage or waste in character or 
quality sufficient to be deleterious to the navigable waters 
of the United States.” Pass S. 685 and we must amend the 
axiom that crime does not pay so as to exempt the crime 
of pollution. The Government would offer to pay 33 ½ per- 
cent of the project cost to the most conspicuous criminals. 
Is it any wonder the polluters advocate the passage of 
S. 685? 

To the credit of the House Rivers and Harbors Committee, 
be it said that they amended section 6 to modify this unholy 
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offer to subsidize pollution in America; I think the committee 
intended to remove the bounty for aquatic biliousness en- 
tirely, but even the new language is so vague that it holds a 
real attractive lure for polluters; and passage of the bill in 
its present form would comprise victories two, three, four, 
and five for the polluters. Well can they afford to pay high- 
priced lobbyists to come to Washington to urge us to pass 
such a bill under the misnomer of “pollution control.” I 
know the House Rivers and Harbors Committee would will- 
fully play no part in retarding pollution regulation; their 
attempted deletion of the bounty for industrial polluters 
indicates their sincerity. These gentlemen are earnest and 
able legislators; only the hurry and hustle of their committee 
activities, which have been so numerous and varied as to 
crowd out calm and complete consideration of the problems 
of pollution, permits S. 685 to come before us in its present 
innocuous and dangerous status, even as amended. I know 
and respect the chairman of the committee as a lovable and 
high-principled legislator, and I am sure he is fundamentally 
as firmly opposed to pollution as I am. In fact, he once 
authored and introduced a pollution-control bill which no 
polluter would support; and, were he not overburdened with 
the manifold problems confronting his committee this ses- 
sion, I am sure he would write a pollution-control bill of his 
own that conservationists would gladly support. If S. 685 
is recommitted to committee, I feel that this group of fine 
gentlemen will bring back a carefully redrafted bill which 
will reduce and regulate pollution; in fact, several of the 
committee members are already advocating passage of H. R. 
6723 at this time or urging that the Senate bill be defeated 
so more comprehensive legislation may be written. 
S. 685 CONTAINS AN ERRONEOUS IMPLICATION 


There is at least one other important reason the polluters 
favor S. 685. They see another victory for their practice in 
its passage. It is now recognized by common law that water 
is public property and that the responsibility for correcting 
pollution rests with the polluter. Because of this fact it is 
now possible to bring suits in equity to restrain pollution. 
The terms of S. 685, however, imply that there is no technical 
information available with which to meet these requirements 
and that the responsibility for correcting pollution rests with 
the Government. It occurs to me that should S. 685 be en- 
acted it would upset the present status and place a definite 
obstacle in the path of present pollution control by such 
agencies as honestly wish to control pollution. 

ANTIPCLLUTION CONTROL OR CONTROL OF ANTIPOLLUTION 


If S. 685 so completely fails to correct pollution as the facts 
bear out, one might well ask, Why did it pass the Senate? 
How did it happen to be reported favorably—but not unani- 
mously—by the House Rivers and Harbors Committee? Are 
those in Congress who support it willfully carrying the colors 
and beating the music for the polluters’ victory parade? The 
answer to this last question is emphatically “No.” Those who 
have supported it in committee or in another body, I am sin- 
cerely convinced, have done so with sincerity of purpose and 
honesty of intention. Most of them have had neither the 
time nor the occasion to analyze ail of the hearings carefully 
nor to study thoroughly the history of pollution legislation 
since it first came to Congress. 

They have perhaps taken at face value too much testi- 
mony from wily witnesses whose first interest is the protec- 
tion of polluters without carefully enough inquiring about 
the reasons for the reformation. But in the busy lives we 
all lead in Congress it is easy for committee members during 
a brief hearing or for legislators confronted with photoflash 
decisions on bills of importance to overlook the forest be- 
cause of a sincere effort to examine the nearest trees. In 
the case of the pollution legislation pending in this body, 
it is particularly easy to be confused by the situation and 
confounded by the testimony. But each legislator by a care- 
ful personal examination of H. R. 6723 and S. 685 can con- 
vince himself in the fact-revealing privacy of his own office 
which of these two bills is an antipollution bill and which 
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is an anticontrol-of-pollution bill. And by a search of his 
own conscience he can convince himself which, if either, of 
the two proposals he should support in the best interests of 
both his country and his constituents. 

CONSERVATION GROUPS FAVOR H. R. 6723 


It cannot be ignored in a study of pollution legislation 
that all national conservation organizations are supporting 
H. R. 6723 and asking that S. 685 be defeated or recom- 
mitted to committee for further study. If S. 685 were a 
hindrance to pollution instead of a help to polluters, is it 
reasonable to suppose that these unselfish, public-serving 
conservation agencies and organizations would so commit 
themselves? What interest could the American Wildlife 
Institute, the Izaak Walton League of America, the Amer- 
ican Nature Association, the Audubon Societies, the Ameri- 
can Wildlife Federation, the American Fisheries Society, and 
similar groups have in either of these bills except to support 
the one which would correct the evil rather than postpone 
the remedy? These associations and organizations do not 
operate for profit; they represent no polluting industries 
and no selfish interests; they can make neither a dishonest 
penny nor a profiteering dollar by controlling pollution or 
by polluting controllers. Their support of H. R. 6723 is a 
patriotic endeavor to help us enact a pollution-control bill 
which will bring joy to nature lovers and the common people 
and not one which will be so pleasing to polluters, them- 
selves, that they spend good money to send lobbyists to 
Washington to promote it. 


MR. PACK ANALYZES HOUSE DOCUMENT NO. 155 


In conclusion, let me point out one final reason for some of 
the confusion existing among high-minded men eager to 
vote for the best antipollution legislation presently available. 
I refer to House Document No. 155, available to you all, and 
upon which the provisions of S. 685 are based, and which 
provides much of the data for those who support it. As a 
Government publication it commands attention and a casual 
glance at it might convince the hasty student that S. 685 
was “a step in the right direction.” But the careful legis- 
lator who studies this document well must reach a quite 
different conclusion. I am inserting, therefore, an analysis 
of House Document No. 155 and the resultant conclusions 
made by one of America’s best-known and most respected 
conservationists. I refer to Arthur Newton Pack, long-time 
president of the American Nature Association and editor of 
Nature magazine. His motives cannot be questioned; his 
ability is nationally recognized. Because I feel it will be 
helpful to you in arriving at a logical and laudable decision 
in connection with the question of how to vote on anti- 
pollution legislation, I am putting in the Recorp the fol- 
lowing statement by Arthur Newton Pack with reference to 
the source book from whence S. 685 was conceived and with 
regard to the attitude of this prominent conservationist and 
the society he represents on the problem of pollution in 
America. 

STATEMENT BY ARTHUR NEWTON PACK 


Before any vote is taken on pending legislation on water 
pollution every Member of Congress should be informed on the 
. pernicious contents of House Document 155, upon which the 
icy ga message to Congress and the Barkley bill, S. 685, are 
ased. 

This is an amazing document of half truths and much more 
sympathetic toward industrial polluters than toward the right 
of the public to pure streams. This is not surprising in view 
of its acknowledgment of collaboration with the Manufacturing 
Chemists Association, National Paper Board Association, Institute 
of American Meat Packers, Tanners Council of America, American 
Iron and Steel Institute, American Petroleum Institute—repre- 
sentatives of the major polluting industries. 


SOME INCONSISTENCIES 


The opening statement says, “Water pollution is a problem 
of national concern.” Two lines later we find, “Responsibility 
for abatement of pollution is primarily local.” In one breath 
water pollution is a national problem, in the next a local one. 
Page 2, “Industries are commonly as indifferent to the pollu- 
tion problem they create as are communities. As a result, pollu- 
tion abatement is given a low priority in the improvement pro- 
grams of municipalities and industries alike.” A splendid state- 
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ment of fact, but where is the connection with the next one: 
“The committee believes that no basic changes in Federal law 
with reference to Federal regulation of pollution should be made 
at this time.” There seems to be little or no connection be- 
tween the factual findings and the recommendations; it is like 
an elaborate declaration of war in which it is clearly stipulated 
that the armed forces of the country must under no circum- 
stances be used to repel the enemy. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS EXAGGERATED 


Much stress is laid on the “unprecedented progress” in municipal 
waste treatment during the past 6 years, but the increase of addi- 
tional sewer systems without treatment plants is conveniently 
ignored. When we consider this added pollution and eliminate 
the 5,000,000 people included in 1938 as treated, but which are 
actually covered only by plants that are planned or under construc- 
tion, we find this “unprecedented progress” is by no means so great 
as the report would infer. The net improvement on a population 
basis during the past 6 years is only slightly over 2,500,000 people, 
and compared with 1910 the raw sewage today is greater by approx- 
imately 8,000,000 people. It is these many half-truths that makes 
the report so misleading. 

COSTS AND DIFFICULTIES EXAGGERATED 


The report stresses “the prohibitive cost of treatment plants” 
and the economic hardships of 3 correction. However, 
analysis discloses that the capital cost of installing treatment 
plants is 4.3, percent, and the annual operating costs 1.02 percent 
of the annual sales, and the number of people employed is but 
2.2 percent of the population. The report also gives the annual 
products of polluting industries an $18,000,000,000 value and claims 
this represents approximately 75 percent of all manufactured prod- 
ucts. Simple arithmetic shows this to be actually about 30 percent 
instead of 75 percent of the total production of over sixty billion. 


NEED FOR FEDERAL ENFORCEMENT INDICATED 


On page 50, “Industries which contribute heavy pollution loads 
to surface waters are more inclined to spend money fighting reg- 
ulatory legislation and State and local enforcement activities than 
in finding practicable means of waste treatment.” Page 68, “Par- 
tial or ineffective control is exercised by responsible agencies in 26 
States. There are still significant deficiencies in the laws 
of not less than 33 States." Page 71, “There are few States in 
which existing statutory authority is not defective in one or more 
respects. * * * It is significant that a number of State agen- 
cies having relatively severe regulatory powers have exercised those 
powers rarely.” Page 80, “First, abatement works commonly do not 
benefit the persons who contribute the waste and who generally 
are expected to bear the cost of treating it. Pollution 
abatement differs therein from street, water supply, public build- 
ing, and similar improvements. That condition fosters a natural 
tendency to defer action on pollution abatement so long as the 
interests of the polluters are not damaged or the downstream 
users do not protest formally or vehemently.” All the above, and 
many additional references, indicate the clear need for Federal 
control of pollution; yet the committee makes the strange recom- 
mendation that there be none. 

POLLUTION VIEWPOINT 


That the report is more sympathetic to the problem of polluting ` 
industry than to the inherent right of the public to pure water, 
we cite the following references, Page 7, “Under certain condi- 
tions, no treatment of sewage may be necessary or desirable.” 
Page 42, “These estimates are based on assumptions that water 
bodies will be used for dilution of wastes.” Page 49, “It also is 
generally true, however, that the useful products which could be 
made from a small fraction of the available volume of a given 
industrial waste would satisfy the market for such products, and 
that it would be impossible to increase their consumption sufi- 
ciently to justify widespread adoption of the method of waste 
disposal involved.” 

Pages 56 and 57, “Stream systems are Nature’s sewers * * * 
the key problem is to find the standards in each section of a stream 
which express the best balance between the stream's use for re- 
ceiving and assimilating sewage and other waste and its use for 
other purposes, aesthetic and economic.” Page 72, “No industry 
can be forced to invent improved methods of treatment or to install 
treatment devices at unreasonable cost of construction or opera- 
tion.” “The committee has found no need for complete treatment 
of all waste * * * wherever practicable, however, the natural 
purification capacity of the receiving water bodies should be uti- 
lized.” The attitude is that unless treatment can bring a financial 
return to industry or pay its way it is “impracticable.” 

These statements illustrate the wide difference in viewpoint be- 
tween the committee and the conservation organizations of the 
country supporting H. R. 6723. 

FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS NOT RELATED 


“It is becoming increasingly evident that efficient abatement of 
pollution over large areas can be brought only in terms of programs 
covering drainage basins as units.” And then on the very next 
page, page 84, we find, “Administration of pollution abatement is 
a function best performed by State and interstate agencies.” 

As a defense for industrial pollution, House Document 155 is an 
excellent, although illogical, treatise, but as advice to Congress for 
correcting pollution it is worthless. 
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Statement of Hollywood Motion-Picture Actors 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1939 


STATEMENT BY CERTAIN MEMBERS OF THE MOTION-PICTURE 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include herein a state- 
ment in relation to international law with particular refer- 
ence to Nazi Germany. It is expressive of the feelings en- 
tertained heartily by the foremost actors and actresses in 
the motion-picture industry. Because these men and women 
are purveyors of emotion and provide the major share of 
the entertainment of America, their sentiments are entitled 
to great weight and consideration at the hands of the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

This declaration is signed by 56 actors and actresses, 
directors, and writers. It speaks for itself. It is forthrightly 
phrased and embodies trenchant arguments which should 
challenge the Congress to action. 

The shadow of the swastika is expanding on the earth’s 
surface. We must be alert to the danger and recognize the 
menace of its approach in time. Totalitarianism is a post- 
bellum development—aggression is its handmaiden, suppres- 
sion is its partner, intolerance is its sine qua non. Its 
objective is to turn the clock backward. Its concomitant is 
the submergence of culture; liberty cannot exist under it. 
Freedom of thought, of the press, of speech, and of con- 
science are diametrically opposed to it. Where the authori- 
tarian idea exists in many parts of the world, there is a 
ubiquitous danger to free institutions. Man’s struggle up 
from the darkness of the Middle Ages today faces the greatest 
crisis in a thousand years. We are confronted with a brazen 
attempt to snuff out the light of learning and to precipitate 
us back into the mental hog wallow of the Middle Ages. 

But let this statement speak for itself: 


DECLARATION OF DEMOCRATIC INDEPENDENCE TO THE PRESIDENT AND THE 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


On July 4, 1776, the people of our country threw off the yoke 
of tyranny and called upon the world to witness their Declaration 
of Independence. Men of free spirit, they proclaimed their belief 
in man’s inalienable right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. Since that time those rights have been the measure of man’s 
dignity in the civilized world. And since that time, whenever 
challenged, we have reaffirmed our faith in those rights. Today 
a new tyranny has arisen to challenge democracy’s heritage. We 
accuse the leaders of Nazi Germany, as a ruler was accused in 
1776, of “a design to reduce the world under absolute despotism.” 
They deny the rights of man. They destroy freedom of speech, 
freedom of worship, freedom of the press, and the right to peaceful 
assembly. They wantonly persecute defenseless minorities; they 
imprison ministers of all religions; they enslave labor; they victim- 
ize their own citizenry, throwing them upon the charity of the 
world, and brazenly proclaim that this victimization has only 
begun; in the name of the state they loot, pillage, inflict torture 
and commit murder. They defy international law; violate treaties, 
repudiate covenants of peace; they bring chaos and disunity into 
sovereign nations and then seize and dismember them, They send 
their agents to spy upon us. They organize bunds to spread their 
vicious doctrines in strident contempt for our democracy and its 
institutions. They exalt error above truth, superstition above 
science, oppression above justice, and war above peace. And today, 
as in 1776— A government whose character is thus marked by 
every act which may define tyranny, is unfit to be the friend of 
afree people * * *.” Yet we, a free people, have continued to 
support by trade and commerce this enemy of our liberty and our 
peace. This, our conscience will permit no longer. 

Therefore, we, the undersigned, respectfully petition the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States, to make such Execu- 
tive orders, adopt such legislative measures, and alter such existing 
laws as may be necessary to the end that all economic connections 
between the United States of America and Germany be totally 
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severed, until such time as Germany is willing to reenter the 
family of nations in accordance with humane principles of inter- 
national law and universal freedom. 

Myrna Loy, Paul Muni, John Ford, Pat O’Brien, Jack L. 
Warner, Rosemary Lane, Bryan Foy, Fay Bainter, Herbert 
Biberman, Priscilla Lane, Nunnally Johnson, Frank Tut- 
tle, Dennis O’Keefe, Ira Gershwin, Helen Gahagan, Wal- 
ter Thrubey, Joan Crawford, John Cromwell, H. M. 
Warner, Walter Wanger, Edw. G. Robinson, Roland 
Young, Gloria Stuart, Don Ameche, Lucille Ball, Arthur 
Hornblow, Jr., Burgess Meredith, Bette Davis, Groucho 
Marx, George Brent, Victor Jory, Donald Crisp, Ben 
Hecht, Jeffrey Lynne, Philip Dunne, George Cukor, 
Melvyn Douglas, Rosalind Russell, James Cagney, Law- 
rence Stallings, Gale Sondergaard, Aline MacMahon, 
Donald Ogden Stewart, Kenneth MacGowan, Josef von 
Sternberg, Carl Laemmle, Henry Fonda, Joan Bennett, 
Bruce Cabot, Elliot Nugent, George O’Neil, Ann Sheri- 
dan, Dick Powell, Tony Martin, Charles MacArthur, 
Alice Faye, Allan Sard, William Keighley, Claude Rains, 
Miriam Hopkins. 


Cooperative Movement in Nova Scotia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1939 


ARTICLE BY REV. IGNATIUS W. COX, S. J. 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks I am very glad to include the following 
challenging article on the cooperative movement in Nova 
Scotia, by Rev. Ignatius W. Cox., S. J. The article appeared 
in Liberty magazine for June 24, 1939. 


[From Liberty for June 24, 1939] 


I SAW A PEOPLE RISING FROM THE DEAD—A STIRRING CHALLENGE TO 
BELIEVERS IN DEMOCRACY 
(By the Reverend Ignatius W. Cox, S. J., professor of ethics, Fordham 
University) 

The cooperative movement in Nova Scotia is one of the most 
hopeful social experiments in the western world. I studied it for 
2 weeks and saw how, under the skillful touch of wise social doc- 
tors, an antitoxin is being developed against economic diseases to 
defeat the creeping death brought upon the world by a perverted 
capitalistic system. Slowly, because it was very sick, Nova Scotia 
is becoming a healthy social organism. It is a pledge for all such 
sick organisms, a social Lazarus, called forth from the jaws of the 
tomb by the voices of those who follow Christ. That is why I say, 
“I saw a people rising from the dead.” 

There is no need to explain the meaning of “social and economic 
death.” We see it all around us in the millions who are without 
sufficient food because our crops are tco bountiful; in the millions 
who are improperly clothed because our factories produce a super- 
abundance of clothing; in the millions who shiver in the slums 
while coal miners are idle and steel mills cease to hum. 

What is responsible for this state? The vice president of the 
Cooperative League of the United States answered my question 
with a simile: “Each year,” he said, “the Mississippi River, with its 
tributaries, carries off millions of tons of precious topsoil, to deposit 
it, centralized and sterilized, in the Gulf of Mexico.” Take a map 
of the United States, scratch out the names of the great inland 
rivers and their allies, and substitute the names of chain stores 
and monopolies, of capitalism gone haywire. Then you can visual- 
ize how the economic topsoil, so to speak, is swept from scattered 
individuals and communities into a central depository controlled 
by a few men in the financial center, leaving behind a huge aggre- 
gate of economically moribund people. If you imagine that I 
exaggerate, listen to the words of that great social reformer, Pius 
XI: “It is patent in our days that not alone is wealth accumulated 
but immense power and despotic economic domination are concen- 
trated in the hands of the few, and that those few are frequently 
not the owners but only the trustees and directors of invested 
funds, who administer them at their own good pleasure 
Free competition is dead; economic dictatorship has taken its 
place. * * * ‘The whole economic life has become hard, cruel, 
relentless in ghastly measure.” 

These conditions, denounced by the Pope, helped to produce two 
notorious panaceas—nazi-ism and comnrunism. In both cases the 
remedy is worse than the disease. Both increase the dictatorship 
at the top and magnify the slavery at the bottom. Both lull the 
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masses into economic and social coma by the opium of collectivism 
or planned economy. 

But to return to Nova Scotia. Its hardy people, mostly of 
French, Irish, and Scotch origin, are the men and women who fied 
the feudal system of Europe to secure social and economic freedom 
in America. The New World held and still holds a plenitude of 
riches. You can still see the rich Nova Scotian flelds once culti- 
vated by the Acadians, of whom Longfellow sang. Nova Scotia's 
fisheries are unrivaled. On Cape Breton Island Nova Scotia pos- 
sesses coal mines reaching far beneath the ocean, and it is dotted 
with steel mills. But in spite of all these advantages its poverty 
is ghastly. Before the resurrection of Nova Scotia its steel and 
coal mines were the spearhead of Canadian communism. 

Nor can we blame the freemen of Nova Scotia for their deep 
discontent. The economic system made them sharecroppers of the 
sea, of the land, and of industry. They had less than the share 
belonging to them by the bounty of Nature and the goodness of 
God, because the values produced and created by them were swept 
away into the hands of absentee economic landlords, 

The process of the exploitation of Nova Scotia was simple. The 
primary producers became first the victims, then the slaves, of 
the middleman who controls distribution and credit. If a fisher- 
man went to the store which sold him goods on credit, he paid 
70 cents a pound for the twine which he needed in making his 
lobster traps. When he sold the product of those traps to the 
packers, he was able to get only 7 cents a pound for his large 
lobsters and 3 cents a pound for his canning lobsters, the small 
ones, The distributor fixed the price of the goods he sold and 
likewise the price of the goods he bought. 

At the small St. Francis Xavier University at Antigonish, ad- 
ministered and largely staffed by the secular clergy, arose a plan 
to redeem Nova Scotia from its economic and spiritual miseries. 
Though numbering only 300 students, it is a great university. It 
is the soul and heart and brain of the movement which is bring- 
ing about the resurrection of a wonderful people. 

The fathers of St, Francis Xavier University realized that they 
must wrest credit control from the absentee landlords. They con- 
sidered how to attack these private monopolists. Certainly not 
by transferring their power to a public monopoly, by setting up in 
the government the same despotic control of economic life. That 
is the answer of Nazi totalitarian communistic or Nazi doctrine. 
There must be social control of credit, but it must be private and 
democratic. The credit union was the first answer, and the 
consumers’ cooperative the second. The combination enabled 
the people to control the price of what they sold and what they 
bought. The secret of Nova Scotia's revival is cooperative but 
nongovernmental control of productive and distributive processes. 

Father Tompkins is the dynamo of the movement and Father 
Coady is its philosopher. Father Coady is the director of the ex- 
tension department of “St. of X.,“ as the people fondly call the 
university. 

The distinctive characteristic of the Nova Scotian experiment 
and the reason for its success is that it is based firmly on the 
rock foundation of adult education. The cooperative system 
there is founded on an intelligent understanding of fundamental 
economic truths by ordinary people. They arrive at this under- 
standing by round-table discussions and study clubs in farm 
kitchens, grocery stores, and village halls. 

Encouraged and led by the priests of St. of X., small groups of 
people in scattered districts in Cape Breton Island and the peninsula 
of Nova Scotia learned to think and act together and to apply to 
their own problems the experience of others. 

At the base of the system is the control of credit. 
how it works. 

At the very height of the worst depression in the history of the 
world, in 1932, Father Coady talked to the miners at Reserve Mines, 
The miners were working 1% days a week for $1.50. A. S. MacIntyre, 
field secretary of the extension department at Glace Bay, an ex- 
radical, to whom I talked personally, has a lurid story to tell of 
subversive activities in Cape Breton Island, Only a few years ago 
May Day was the biggest holiday in that section of Nova Scotia. 
Between 5,000 and 7,000 coal miners and steelworkers would turn 
out with their banners while their bands played The Red Flag and 
other revolutionary songs. Now they can hardly rally a baker's 
dozen. 

It was in one of these sections that Father Coady began to talk 
about study clubs and the need of saving as a control to credit. 
“Save?” they laughed. “From what?“ But they did save when 
they ca t on to the meaning and the possibilities of credit 
unions, how they managed to retain a few pennies from 
their small resources which formerly went for movies, pool, card 
games, and mostly rum. 

In July 1933 the credit union had 33 members and assets of 
$60. In June 1937 there were 900 members and assets of $40,000. 
It seems incredible, but these depression-stricken miners had saved 
this amount in 4 years and kept it in their own community. It 
was home-made banking. Up to June 1937 the credit union had 
loaned the unbelievable sum of $196,000. The miners had erected 
the Credit Union Building with their own hands and had financed 
19 homes. Average receipts on a Saturday were $1,800. 

Under a law passed at the instigation of the St. Xavier study 
clubs, any group of people may organize to save their money and 
to create a revolving fund from which they can borrow. Each 
pays a small entrance fee and buys one share, worth $5, paid for 
in weekly installments of 25 cents. The money is put into a 
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bank. When enough has accumulated it is loaned to the members 
at current interest rates. The earnings of the association are 
distributed among the stockholders. The money revolves rapidly. 
Loans are repaid promptly and every dollar is loaned out several 
times in the course of a year. No good-for-nothing can put over 
anything on these fellows. But they are not hard-hearted, as the 
banks must be, when misfortune strikes one of their number. 

A young man wanted to buy a truck to work on the trans- 
Canada highway. He turned to his credit union for a loan of 
$500. Soon after he was stricken with illness and spent several 
months in a sanatorium. Did he lose his truck? Of course not. 
The credit union took it over and hired a driver. Out of the fund 
earned by the trust they paid the owner's indebtedness and kept 
the truck working until his hospital bill was paid and his debt 
to the credit union liquidated. By the time he recovered the truck 
was his, free and clear. That, as Father Coady would say, is 
Christianity. The basis of it all is self-help; no economic hocus- 
pocus like communism. 

Every community can support itself if it can manage to keep 
its profits at home. By limiting the profit of the middleman, or 
by eliminating him if need be, and by controlling their own 
sources of credit, the people can defy the powers of plutocracy. 
The poor man’s pennies are more powerful in the aggregate than 
the millions of the great corporations, The plutocrat is great only 
because he controls ‘our pennies. 

It is the same story everywhere in the farming districts, as 
well as in those places where the fisheries are the main industry, 
It was a historic day in one community when a few lobster fisher- 
men, braver than the rest, pooled together to ship on their own a 
crate of lobsters for disposal in Boston. One hundred and forty 
pounds of lobsters are supposed to make a crate. At 7 cents a 
pound, that spells 89.80 for a crate. These economic pioneers 
looked up in an old fishing gazette the mame of a wholesale fish- 
man in Boston, Four fishermen contributed to make up a crate 
and waited for results. 

Finally a letter came from Boston, and the novice handlers of 
their own catch opened the envelope with fear and trembling. 
Out fell a check for $32 as against the $9.80 they would have 
received from the local handlers. Then things began to happen. 
The packers had a meeting and declared they would not buy the 
small lobsters for canning if the fishermen handled their own 
marketable lobsters. But the fishermen laughed; they had learned 
their primary economic lesson. Now in many places they are 

their own small lobsters in cooperative factories. 

In place after place I saw whole communities rising from death. 
The fishermen are processing their own fish and canning their own 
lobsters. The farmers are turning their attention to improved 
stock and prize cattle. The women are engaged in the handicrafts, 
hooking their rugs, carding and spinning their own wool, manu- 
facturing in the strictest terms their own wearing apparel. Were 
it not for the cooperatives they would not be masters of their 
homes and captains of their souls. 

The Nova Scotian movement is founded on the diffused and in- 
telligent understanding by the forgotten men and women of what 
is best for them. It is likewise founded upon the determination to 
get what is best for them not through gratuities from above, which 
may emphasize their economic slavery, but by self-help, self- 
discipline, self-education. That is real democracy, and nothing else 
is. Democracy must be self-imposed regimentation or it is not 
democracy. 

We ought to imitate cooperation in the United States. As a 
matter of fact, we are well on the way. I myself recently formed 
a group of automobile workers into a study club. Only the other 
day they started three credit unions. There are 6,000 such credit 
unions in the United States. If every parish and every labor union 
were to start a credit union and a cooperative store, we would be on 
our way out of the depression. 

The political or social leader who will speed up the movement will 
be a Moses leading the American people into the promised land of 
social peace and economic security. 


Revenue Legislation for the District of Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. OVERTON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 19 (legislative day of Tuesday, July 18), 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON EVENING STAR 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be published in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
editorial in the Evening Star of Washington entitled “State- 
ment versus Facts.” 
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There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 
[From the Washington Evening Star] 
STATEMENT VERSUS Facts—THE HOUSE LEGISLATES FOR THE DISTRICT 


ON THE Basis OF STATEMENTS OF ITs MEMBERS ABOUT THE DIS- 
TRICT—COMPARE THE STATEMENTS WITH THE FACTS 


On Wednesday the House refused to accept the conference report 
on the District tax bill, thus repudiating the agreement made by 
its own conferees and further complicating the already serious 
condition which finds the municipal government of the District 
(an agency of the National Government) operating without appro- 
priations and with no authority or money to pay its employees. 

The decision of the House to turn down its own conferees was 
ostensibly reached on the basis of statements made by some of its 
influential Members regarding the District. 

Let us examine some of the statements (in each case taken from 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD) and compare them with the facts. 


THE STATEMENT 


Mr. Taser. Ninety percent of the inhabitants of the District are 
on the Federal pay roll and paid by the Government of the United 
States. 

THE FACTS 

The number of executive, legislative, judicial, and municipal 
employees in the District, according to the most recent figures and 
estimates available, is 143,416. The population of the District of 
Columbia (United States Census Bureau estimate as of July J, 
1987) is 627,000. The percentage of Federal employees to total 
population is 229. This is high, because an unestimated number 
of Federal workers live in adjacent Maryland and Virginia. 

A large number of municipal employees are paid exclusively from 
local tax revenues. Others receive about 90 percent of their pay 
from local tax revenues exclusively the remaining 10 percent repre- 
senting that proportion of local revenues represented by the Federal 

ayment. 
R Local taxpayers also contribute heavily to the salaries of Federal 
employees—including the salaries of Co en—through their 
national taxes, which exceed comparable taxes paid by any one of 
more than half the States. 
THE STATEMENT 


Mr. Taser. They (the people of the District of Columbia) have 
- no relief problem of any kind whatever, only that which is imported 
if they operated the thing properly. 

THE FACTS 


There are receiving relief in the District at the present time: 
9,602 enrollees of the Works Progress Administration; 664 indi- 
viduals and 900 families (averaging 3.76 per family) or an esti- 
mated total of 3,384 persons receiving general relief from the Public 
Assistance Division, Board of Public Welfare; 648 cases (averaging 
4.49 persons per case) or a total of about 1,369 persons receiving “aid 
to dependent children” relief; 305 cases (averaging 4.49 persons per 
case) or a total of about 1,369 persons receiving relief for home 
care; 3.290 persons receiving old-age assistance and 209 persons 
receiving aid for the blind. 

Estimated total of all classes on public relief, 21,427. 

Mr. TABER said that if “they operated the thing properly” the only 
relief problem would be what is imported. 

The people of the District lack any voice whatever in the amount 
of money paid in relief, the rules of eligibility as to who will receive 
relief, and the designation of persons to whom relief is paid. The 
people of the District have no power to exclude from the District 
anyone who wishes to come here. 

Article I, section 8 of the Constitution, enumerating the powers 
of Congress, says that Congress is “To exercise exclusive legislation 
in all cases whatsoever over such District (not exceeding 10 miles 
square) as may, by cession of particular States and the acceptance 
of Congress, become the seat of government of the United 
Stated * . 

THE STATEMENT 


Mr. TABER. They do not pay anything like what we pay at home. 
They get out of every bit of taxes they can get out of. 


THE FACTS 


The last official comparison of Washington’s tax burden with 
that of other cities was made early this year by C. E. Rightor, chief 
statistician, Division of States and Cities of the Census Bureau, at 
the request of Senator OVERTON. Using Census Bureau figures, the 
most accurate obtainable, the comparison showed that when interest 
and debt-funding payments are included in the tax comparison the 
tax burden of Washington was higher than 6 of the 11 cities which 
most closely approximate it in population. When the items of 
interest and funding payments are eliminated (Washington being 
permitted to carry no bonded debt, and the relevant comparison 
relating to the tax burdens for current maintenance and normal 
development) the tax burden of Washington was shown to be 
higher than that of ail but 4 of the 11 cities, and closely approxi- 
mated 2 of these 4. 

If Washingtonians “get out of every bit of taxes they can get out 
of” the fault lies with the exclusively legislating Congress, which 
writes the tax laws and supervises the collection of taxes, 


THE STATEMENT 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. With respect to the $6,500,000, I invite the 
gentleman's attention to the fact that this is the most unusual pro- 
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vision that has ever been submitted to this body in a legislative 
bill. The bill provides “for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1940, and 
for each fiscal year thereafter there shall be appropriated.” This 
is an appropriation made in a legislative bill in violation of the 
rules of the House and should properly be voted down. 


THE FACTS 


On June 11, 1878, Congress wrote into the organic act for the 
District of Columbia this provision: 

“To the extent to which Congress shall approve of said estimates, 
Congress shall appropriate the amount of 50 percent thereof, and 
the remaining 50 percent of such approved estimates shail be levied 
and assessed upon taxable property and privileges in said District 
other than property of the United States and the District of 
Columbia.” 

This remained the law for 42 years, until passage of the District 
Appropriation Act of February 22, 1921, when the 60-40 ratio was 
first adopted temporarily for the fiscal year 1922. In that act the 
provision was: 

“Be it enacted, etc., That 40 percent of the following sums, re- 
spectively, is appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not 
ctherwise appropriated, and 60 perceut out of the revenues of the 
District of Columbia in full for the following expenses of the Gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1922, only, namely.” 

The next year, in passing the appropriation act of June 29, 1922, 
Congress made the 60-40 ratio permanent substantive law in the 
following language: 

“That, annually, from and after July 1, 1922, 60 percent of such 
expenses of the District of Columbia as Congress may appropriate 
for shall be paid out of the revenues of the District of Columbia 
derived from taxation and privileges and the remaining 40 percent 
by the United States, excepting such items of expense as Congress 
may direct shall be paid on another basis.” 

This remained the substantive law until it was repealed in the 
District Revenue Act of May 16, 1938, although it had been disre- 
garded by the annual lump-sum practice inaugurated by the House 
in the fiscal year 1925 and repeated in each succeeding fiscal year. 

THE STATEMENT 


Mr. CoLLINS. Mr. Speaker, there are several ways of considering 
fiscal relations between the District of Columbia and the Federal 
Government. The first way I shall present to you is the way the 
Jacobs report considered them—that was to estimate the value of 
the service each government rendered to the other. The Federal 
Government renders certain services to the District government, 
and the District gobernment renders certain services to the Federal 
Government. That plan would estimate the cost of each and 
strike a balance. According to the Jacobs report there was a 
$1,484,014 balance in favor of the District of Columbia. Adding a 
capital outlays balance of $224,023 in favor of the District to that 
figure would give a balance to the District of $2,072,037. 


THE FACTS 


The measurement of intergovernmental services was one point 
in a three-point formula proposed by the Jacobs committee for 
fixing the Federal payment. The complete formula, as described 
in the Jacobs report, embraced these points: 

“(1) Extension of the present system of contractual reimburse- 
ment to cover the entire field of intergovernmental operating 
services; 

“(2) Establishment of a continuing method for determining 
the extent of Federal and District interests in each public perma- 
nent improvement within the District and for fixing the amount 
to be paid by each government in each instance; and 
3) Comparison of the average cost per capita of supplying 
normal State and local services in a group of comparable com- 
munities with the cost per capita of supplying similar services in 
the District, and payment of any excess from the Federal Treasury 
as lcng as Congress exercises direct and positive control over the 
District government.” 

Mr. Collins was at that time chairman, as he still is, of the 
Subcommittee on District Appropriations and the Jacobs report 
was referred to his committee. He made a thorough study of it 
and in the report on the District appropriation bill for the fiscal 
year 1938 said with reference to the Jacobs report: 

“As a result of these studies (of the report) the following con- 
clusions have been reached: 

“First. That the three- or four-point formula contained and 
recommended in the so-called Jacobs report to be used to solve 
the fiscal problem is unsound, both from the standpoint of equity 
and workability." * * The measuring and valuing of each 
specific item of service the District performs for the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and the Federal Government performs for the District, 
as recommended in point one of the three- or four-point formula, 
would entail a vast amount of statistical work, increase personnel, 
and the result would be anything but satisfactory. There would 
be no limit as to what the District government could charge in 
their bill for each service. * * * The other two or three points 
recommended by the Jacobs report are as visionary and fantastic 
as the one just mentioned and will be discussed at length later.” 

In addressing the House later on the Jacobs report (p. 3091, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for April 1937), Mr. CoLLINS explained each 
point of the proposed fiscal relations formula, quoted from his 
examination of Mr, McAneny, a member of the Jacobs committee, 
and reached this conclusion, which he gave to the House: There- 
fore, Mr. Chairman, there is no disposition on the part of this 
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committee to take chances upon the possibility of the Congress of 
the United States paying $25,000,000 of the cost of operating the 
District of Columbia. We felt the additional proposal carried in 
the Jacobs report was a bait. We realized that when the camel 
got its nose under the tent, ultimately the entire camel would be 
under it, too.” 

The Star supported Mr. Coturns is his criticism of the Jacobs 
report not because of the $25,000,000 payment to the District which 
Mr. CoLLINS visualized under its provisions but because it was in- 
clined to agree with another statement attributed to Mr. COLLINS 
concerning the report: 

“To understand it you would have to be an Einstein, understand 
the fourth dimension and approach the subject upside down.” 


THE STATEMENT 


Mr. Nicos. Now, as to the contribution, this $5,000,000 is an 
arbitrary figure, the $6,500,000 is an arbitrary figure, and I submit 
that every expert who has been requested to fix a formula or a 
yardstick, with the exception of the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana, if he can be called an expert, has fixed a figure less than 
$5,000,000 as the Federal contribution to the District of Columbia. 

THE FACTS 


The Star knows of no case where any “expe: 
low a payment as $5,000,000. 

Aside from the applicability of the term “expert,” there follows 
a brief summary of recommendations by those who have studied the 
question of the Federal payment and how to determine it: 

1. The act of 1878 was passed by Congress after years of neglect 
nad reduced Washington to a laughing stock as a Federal Capital. 
Its final passage followed several investigations by House and Senate 
and represented the conclusion of these “experts” that the Federal 
Government should assume one-half of the cost of the annual 
appropriations. 

This practice being attacked in the House after 37 years of suc- 
cessful operation, a joint committee of House and Senate devoted 
many months of study of the problem in 1915 and, while con- 
cluding that the ratio of appropriations might be changed, gave 
this as the unanimous conclusion of the committee: “Our unani- 
mous conclusion is that the rate of taxation in the District should 
be fixed and certain; that the Congress should pursue a definite 
policy of regular and liberal appropriations, having in view not 
only the permanent moral and physical advancement of the city, 
but also its preeminent beauty and grandeur as the municipal 
expression of the Nation’s home and its people's pride.” 

2. No change in the 50-50 system was made by Congress until 
February 22, 1921, when the law was amended to provide for 
a 60-40 division of expenses. This was reaffirmed in the next 
year's appropriation bill and made permanent, substantive law. 
The Federal payments in those years exceeded by over 100 percent 
the $5,000,000 mentioned by Mr. NicHots as the maximum ever 
recommended. 

3. The former Bureau of Efficiency (reputed to have been made 
up only of experts and assistant experts) studied the fiscal rela- 
tions problem at the direction of a committee of Congress, reach- 
ing the conclusion in subsequent reports that the Federal pay- 
ment for the fiscal year 1932 should be $10,183,391, and 
thereafter by a formula that would have increased it annually. 
That is more than twice the maximum mentioned by Mr. NICHOLS. 

4. Largely because of the Bureau of Efficiency’s findings, the 
so-called Mapes Committee of the House hired an expert who made 
an investigation of tax burdens by a highly questionable method 
and reached the conclusion that the Federal payment should be 
86.500, 000 — Which is a million and a half above the Nichols maxi- 
mum. (More about the Mapes report later.) 

5. The Jacobs report a few years later recommended a three-point 
formula for measuring the Federal obligation, two points of which, 
applied for that year (fiscal year 1937) would have given the District 
$2,072,037. Mr. Collies, however, estimated the yield from the 
third point of the formula as being $8,772,000. He estimated that 
the potential yield of the formula to the District would be $25,000,- 
000—which is five times Mr. NicHots’ statement of an expert’s 
maximum. 


” recommended as 


THE STATEMENT 

Mr. Nichols. When it is proposed that a value be placed on Fed- 
erally owned tax-exempt property in the District of Columbia and 
that that property be assessed as business property and that the 
Federal Government pay a sum to the District Government equal 
to the amount of money that would have been paid on Federal 
property assessed as business property, you got a figure consider- 
ably less than $5,000,000—$3,000,000 plus is my recollection. 

THE FACTS 


But $3,000,000 plus what? 

If anybody ever made the proposal as outlined by Mr. NICHOLS, 
his identity is unknown to the Star, which follows such matters 
rather closely. If Mr. Nichols knows him and produces him for 
public inspection, he will render himself and the Star a great 
service. 

But if this formula as outlined by Mr. NicHots were applied 
the resulting Federal payment would, in round numbers, exceed 
$11,600,000 which is considerable more than $5,000,000. (NoTE.— 
United States owned tax-exempt Federal property in the District 
for the current year amounts to 11,441.74 acres, compared with the 
17,357.75 total taxable acres. Federal property is assessed at $662,- 
995,513 with improvements, but is, of course, tax exempt. Total 
taxable real property is assessed at $1,148,395,501.) 
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THE STATEMENT 


Mr. CoLLINS. The third well-known way of figuring fiscal rela- 
tions is to ascertain whether or not the taxes in the District of 
Columbia are higher or lower than elsewhere, and when rates of 
taxation are higher than in comparable jurisdictions then the Fed- 
eral Government must pay all over and above reasonable tax 
burdens. That was the principle largely followed in the Mapes 
report. That recommended a sum not in excess of $6,500,- 
000. But that is not all. I read the following statement from the 
Mapes report: 

“The committee feels that for the present at least the Federal 
Government should continue to contribute something of the ex- 
penses toward the District, the Capital of the Nation; that to do 
so is perhaps wise public policy and in accordance with the public 
sentiment of the country, but with the constant increase in value 
of privately owned property within the District it becomes pro- 
gressively more easy for the District to meet the expenses of the 
District government as the years go by without undue burdens or 
any increases in the general property tax. The time may come 
when the District should in all conscience meet the total normal 
budget of the District government.” 

That report was made in 1933. Six years have elapsed and 
privately owned property values are much larger now than then. 
I regret I cannot go longer into this discussion, but my time is up. 
Applause. 

THE FACTS 

Mr. Cottins, whom the Star continues to regard as a valuable 
friend of the District on Capitol Hill, and not as an enemy, has 
been misinformed, although he served on the former Mapes com- 
mittee. 


Privately owned property values are not, as he says and as 
the Mapes committee predicted, higher now than they were when 
this report was made. As measured by the District’s strict assess- 
ment of real property in the District, the figures are as follows: 


Realty assessment, 1933 (fiscal year) $1, 229, 359, 566 
Realty assessment, 1939 (fiscal year) ..........____ 1, 193, 499, 086 


35, 860, 480 


Why this decrease in real-estate assessment? One reason is the 
increase in the amount of ‘tax-exempt property—taxable property 
bought by the Federal Government and made tax exempt. In 

, Federally owned and tax-exempt property was valued at 
$518,064,979. It is now valued at $662,995,513—an increase in these 
years of $144,930,534. In these 6 years alone 835 acres of taxable 
District land has been purchased by the Federal Government and 
removed to the tax-exempt list—an item that in itself would 
explain the decrease in private-property values in the District. 

Now, as to the Mapes recommendations. The Mapes committee 
recommended a lump sum of $6,500,000, which in that year would 
have represented 16.2 percent of the general fund appropriations. 

The House conferees, whose agreement with the Senate was 
repudiated on Wednesday by the House, recommended a lump sum 
of $6,500,000, which happens to be 16.1 percent of the general fund 
appropriations agreed upon between House and Senate. 

The Mapes committee recommended a new tax program that 
would have increased taxes by an estimated $4,000,000. 

Since the Mapes committee’s report, the local tax burden has 
increased by $11,214,919, or 34.7 percent. 

To sum up: The Mapes committee recommended a lump sum 
of $6,500,000, a tax increase of $4,000,000, and predicted that rising 
property values would enable the Federal payment eventually to be 
omitted entirely. 

The history of the past 6 years has brought a decrease of 
$2,775,000 in the Federal payment (Congress made the Federal pay- 
ment $7,775,000 as a compromise between House and Senate in the 
year the Mapes report was delivered); an increase of $11,214,919 
in the local taxes paid by the District; a decrease in the property 
values which the Mapes committee predicted would increase. 


The American Tax Burden 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RUSH D. HOLT 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 19 (legislative day of Tuesday, July 18), 1939 


ARTICLE BY CHARLES A. SEGNER 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Record an article en- 
titled “Taxes Consume Almost Two-Thirds of the Earnings 
of American Industry,” with a table showing the record of 
individual corporations. 
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This tax burden is passed on to the consumer in most in- 
stances. Part of this tax is hidden. Even though the tax is 
collected by certain businesses, the tax is paid by the ultimate 
consumer, 

No issue is of more importance in our country today then 
that of taxes. 

President Roosevelt said: 

Our workers may never see a tax bill, but they pay. They pay 
in deductions from wages, as increased cost of what they buy or 
as now in broad unemployment throughout the land. There is 
not an unemployed man, there is not a struggling farmer, whose 
interest in this subject is not direct and vital. It comes home to 
every one of us. 


He also said: 

Taxes are paid in the sweat of every man who labors because 
they are a burden on production and are paid through production. 
If those taxes are excessive, they are reflected in idle factories, in 
tax-sold farms, and in hordes of hungry people, tramping the 
streets and seeking jobs in vain. 


We should be courageous enough to have the revenues 
meet the expenditures. 

The Federal Government gets its money from the same 
source as the local governments—that is, from the people. 
Citizens must realize that the more they demand in expendi- 
tures from the Federal Government, the more the situation 
spoken of by President Roosevelt is aggravated. ‘These Fed- 
eral expenditures are paid for by those who say they are 
getting something for nothing. 

The one way to stop expenditures is for the people to 
become aroused and exert their efforts. The spenders are in 
the saddle. They will stay there as long as the people of the 
country will tolerate it. Some day, such tolerance of the 
people will stop. 

We must realize that so long as we reward those who spend 
instead of those who save, we will have continuing deficits 
with the damage so well spoken of by the President. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From Investor America] 
TAXES CONSUME ALMOST TWO-THIRDS OF THE EARNINGS OF AMERICAN 
INDUSTRY 
(An authentic survey of 163 representative corporations having 
$40,000,000,000 in assets, 6,500,000 stockholders, and approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 employees) 
(By Charles A. Segner) 

American industry last year paid more than twice as much in 
taxes as was paid in dividends to common-stock holders. 

Taxes paid by American industry for 1938 amounted to almost 
two-thirds of net earnings, before taxes and dividends. 

These startling facts, showing the confiscatory nature of the tax 
burden imposed upon business and investors as a result of govern- 
mental extravagance and a socialistic trend in national policies, 
are revealed in a survey just completed by American Federation of 
Investors. The study covers 163 typical American corporations, 
representing a cross section of various lines of industry. 

The results of this survey are of vital concern to business lead- 
ers, investors, and workers, who constitute an important element 
of the consuming public. Among salient facts brought out by 
this study are the following: 

1. Total assets of these 163 corporations are $40,379,000,000. 

2. More than six and one-half million stockholders have in- 
vested all or a portion of their savings in the 650,000,000 shares 
of these 163 companies. The average number of common shares 
owned by each of the 5,806,000 common stockholders is 104. More 
than three-fourths of the common stockholders hold not more 
than 100 shares each. 

3. The total number of employees of these 163 companies in 
1938 averaged 2,854,000, or less than one-half the number of in- 
vestors in common stock. The average number employed per com- 
pany last year was 17,601, compared with an average of 21,131 per 
company in 1937. 

4. Total taxes paid by these 163 companies in 1938 was $1,643,- 
000,000, equivalent to $283 per common stockholder and to $576 
per employee. 

5. These taxes amounted to an average of $2.73 on each share of 
common stock, whereas the total amount paid by these 163 com- 
panies in dividends to the 5,806,000 holders of common stock was 
equivalent to but $1.33 for each share of common stock. 

6. Taxes consumed 61.6 percent of the net earnings (before 
taxes) of the 163 companies—almost two-thirds of such earnings. 
Nineteen of these companies reported a deficit before taxes, while 
the earnings of 15 others were wiped out by taxes, leaving net 
deficits for the year. 

The statistical information upon which these facts are based is 
authentic, having been obtained by the federation direct from 
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the corporations listed. In a very few instances these figures are 
obtainable from annual reports or from business manuals, but in 
a general sense the information contained in the tabulation on 
pages 10, 11, and 12 of this issue of Investor America is available 
nowhere else. Its compilation was made possible through the 
cooperation of 163 corporations whose managements recognize the 
importance of a frank relationship between the corporation on 
the one hand and its investors, employees, and the consuming 
public on the other hand. 

Letters of inquiry were sent to 285 corporations, 163 of which 
responded with the facts requested. In a period when industry is 
burdened with the task of filling out hundreds of questionnaires 
for governmental agencies, necessitating heavy additional expenses, 
it is gratifying that so many companies entered heartily into the 
spirit of the federation's plan to give the public reliable informa- 
tion relative to the crushing burden of taxes loaded upon American 
industry. 

Business leaders are coming more and more to recognize that 
only through the united support ef their millions of stockholders, 
who constitute the great middle class of America, can they hope 
to overcome the effects of demagogic political appeals to class 
prejudice, and the socialistic efforts to discredit private enterprise 
in the hope of establishing autocratic government ownership of 
all industry. 

Investors will find much of interest in the tax tabulation in this 
issue of Investor America. It is not just a lot of dry statistics, 
Almost every line tells a graphic story of the termitelike ravages 
of the tax collector, For example, it is shown that, although 
United States Steel Corporation last year earned $41,124,677 before 
payment of taxes, nothing was left for stockholders after all taxes 
had been paid. In fact, a deficit of $7,717,454 was incurred. 
While 168,399 owners of common stock received nothing, the com- 
pany was able to pay a dividend to preferred-stock holders out of 
surplus accumulated in former years. Total taxes were equivalent 
to $5.61 per share of common stock. 

The steel industry as a whole is owned by 519,000 stockholders, 
about 40 percent of whom are women. Last year taxes amounted 
to $96,600,000, although earnings before taxes and dividends 
amounted to but $83,727,000. After deduction of taxes the in- 
dustry was “in the red” to the extent of $14,879,000. In 1937, 
the steel industry paid out in taxes 64 percent more than in 
the prosperous year of 1929, although steel output in 1937 was 10 
percent below the 1929 tonnage. Taxes paid by the steel in- 
dustry in 1938 were equivalent to a year’s wage for 83,000 workers. 
For every ton of steel produced last year, the industry paid $5.18 
in taxes, which was 78 percent more per ton than in 1929. What 
is happening in the steel industry as a result of steadily mounting 
taxes is taking place in practically every other industry to some 
degree. 

Reasonable taxes are essential to the maintenance of good goy- 
ernment, and all good citizens willingly assume their just share 
of n taxes. However, when extravagance and political 
corruption waste the billions of dollars collected from the people 
in taxes and result in a steadily mounting debt that threatens 
the solvency of the Federal Government, there is cause for com- 
plaint on the part of those upon whom the burden falls most 
heavily. The millions of thrifty citizens whose savings form the 
backbone of industrial investment in this country are the ones 
most directly affected by these destructive taxes. Workers in in- 
dustry also are vitally concerned, for unless business is permitted 
to operate on a basis that will permit a fair margin of profit the 
system of free enterprise will break down and there will be fewer 
jobs and lower wages. This would further increase the number of 
dependents and cut off their support by drying up the sources 
of taxation from which relief funds now come. 

What is the outlook for the future? It can be judged best by 
summing up the present situation, and noting the trend of na- 
tional affairs. The fiscal plight of the Federal Government is of 
vast importance in its bearing on the future. The gross debt is 
now close to forty and one-half billion dollars and will approxi- 
mate the statutory limit of $45,000,000,000 during this fiscal year. 
To circumvent this statutory limitation, the administration is 
undertaking broader spending and lending by Federal agencies. 
Although not shown in the public debt, under present bookkeeping 
methods of the Government, this huge spending-lending program 
will add billions to the obligations of the taxpayers. Guaranteed 
bonds and contingent liabilities of this character now amount to 
approximately $7,000,000,000. It is well to bear in mind that a 
debt of $45,000,000,000 means that the Government has spent that 
much more than it has received in revenue, and that unless the 


‘debt is repudiated either this or future generations will have to 


pay it through additional taxes. Continued deficit spending by 
the Government means either increased taxes or national bank- 
ruptcy, or both. 

Last year’s Federal deficit was three and one-half billion dollars, 
and Budget estimates for the current year indicate there will be a 
larger deficit for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1940. The spread 
between Government expenditures and income is widening. Either 
Federal expenses must be cut or taxes must be greatly increased. 
Taxes of the corporations listed in the Federation's tabulation 
have more than doubled in the last 5 or 6 years, and the total taxes 
of the Nation have doubled since 1929. A further increase of 
50 percent in the revenues of the Federal Government would be 
necessary to meet current expenses; that is, to balance the Budget, 
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with nothing left to apply toward reduction of the gross debt, | after payment of all wages and salaries, cost of materials, and all 
which is now costing the taxpayers $1,000,000,000 a year in inter- | other expenses except taxes, and before dividends. The survey just 
est alone, even at the present low interest rates paid by the Gov- | completed by the American Federation of Investors shows that last 


ernment, year taxes ex the ae, a sum of 1 or 
meric ustry’s incom 61.6 percent of income, leaving only 38.4 percent available for divi- 

1 A hl i: Ponar dends to investors, or for conversion to surplus to meet the needs 

in of plant expansion or other necessary purposes. In a number of 

3 en by — Siplid cine ic mss pty ga Cran ao ares ase ns ta a 5 instances taxes consumed all the earnings of a corporation, leaving 


a net deficit. Exorbitant taxes are the arch enemy of the thrifty, 
The above diagram represents the total income amounting to | middle-class millions of Americans who are the backbone of 
$2,666,192,399 of the 163 corporations listed below. This income is democracy. 


Taxes on American industry more than double amount paid in common dividends 
[For fiscal year 1935] 


Total shares en Percent Divi- |Taxes per 
outstanding| stock- Pada ya Total taxes, | Net income, 9 ees per dends per common- |Taxes per 
Name of company Total assets | (common | holders (1938 7 9 1938 3 stock employee, 
und pre- (common e) (all kinds) | (after taxes) before: holder, 1938 
ferred) and pre- ag taxon 1938 
ferred) 
%% $13, 433, 237 328, 108 3, 270 2, 212 $346, 313 $368, 168 48. 5 $1. 06 $1. 25 $106 $157 
‘Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 104, 578,603 | 1. 776, 092 7.525 13,167 3,096,474 | 2, 553, 946 54.8 1.74] 1.50 177 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co. 31, 203, 526 823, 725 6,715 4, 200 748, 937 1, 080, 719 40.9 97 1.00 131 178 
7A, 464, 2, 886, 331 35, 546 19, 950 7, 027, 996 13, 645, 499 34.0 2. 84 4.00 238 
72, 034, 2, 825, 179 9, 000 7, 700 1, 880, 152 2, 452, 912 43.4 72 60 198 A4 
1, 119, 861 17,365 5, 641 932, 672 nnn 1.21 None 90 165 
3, 318, 575 42, 858 14, 582 2, 453, 500 41, 307, 880 214.2 80 None 74 168 
2, 691, 669 28, 119 28, 734 6, 600, 000 10, 611, 809 38.3 3.01 2.25 322 230 
18, 686, 794 646,882 | 4257, 443 147, 431, 837 155, 543, 000 48.7 7. 54 9.00 228 573 
5, 083, 174 60, 614 20, 091 129, 669, 012 26, 435, 643 83.6 28. 46 5.00 2, 466 6, 454 
2, 543, 105 18, 910 8, 899 7, 000, 000 2,095, 085 77.0 2.99 None 495 787 
306, 870 1, 462, 660 , 109 48, 673 1, 105, 505 1, 150, 796 49.0 78 75 122 127 
199, 058, 436 2, 811, 999 34,041 11, 816 $5,318, 827 4,317, 297 55.2 2.00 1.00 181 450 
729 317, 760 4, 464 42, 225 512, 05 1, 013, 056 33.6 2.06 2. 25 164 230 
43, 386 1, 079, 529 11, 868 6, 477 1, 527, 212 3 1, 032, 64 308.8 1.49 None 139 236 
3, 151, 585 39, 930 33, 442 10, 717, 213, 124, 530 4.18 None 307 320 
474, 657 7, 282 5, 276 1, 135, 623, 141 41.2 3. 00 1.75 272 215 
241, 547 998 922 93, 621 D 39 M 102 
790, 480 2, 097, 663 23, 193 7,752 „092, 156, 87.5 +62 None 47 141 
5, 051, 758 74, 358 82, 680 13, 183, 148 5, 250, 239 71.5 4.14 None 278 159 
122, 400, 608 4, 396, 704 47, 668 27, 500 577, 6, 641, 205 49.8 1.50 1. 40 138 
191, 920 2, 302, 040 16, 800 9, 500 „ 700, 3 19, 966 101.2 69 25 101 179 
13, 657, 213 473, 606 2, 353 2, 234 614, 127 1, 003, 710 38.0 1. 30 1. 00 305 275 
26, 245, 216 1, 277, 235 10, 461 2, 169 428, 767 677, 953 38. 7 35 None 47 198 
23. 781, 900 1, 716, 339 14, 5, 934 775, 000 91, 482, 442 47 None 61 131 
36, 018, 645 5, 000, 000 16, 915 0 10, 462 2, 449, 859 2, 706, 965 47.5 40 145 234 
32, 839, 050 1, 408, 517 17, 784 7, 500 „ 880 718, 908 56.9 „834 15 70 127 
43, 579, 878 296, 785 3, 310 7,439 1, 472, 712 2, 422, 372 37.8 7.55 5.00 755 188 
52, 738, 636 1, 997, 392 17, 911 9, 432 1, 851, 446 3, 235, 709 36.4 - 98 2.00 112 196 
60, 958, 060 1, 312, 997 8, 363 8, 443 1, 309, 245 2, 479, 749 34.6 1.31 None 245 155 
20, 269, 385 698, 409 6, 569 2,615 361, 279 171, 010 67.9 -58 None 78 138 
212, 046, 855 4, 351, 132 50, 931 49, 259 1,061, 646 18, 798, 294 52.8 4.84 414 
1, 080, 068, 703 4, 635, 739 000 24, 000 17, 940, 158 5, 814, 515 75.5 4.84 None 35 748 
44, 859, 678 1, 353, 899 13, 061 4,000 1, 703, 515 2, 816, 642 37.7 1.47 1.40 169 
74, 867, 801 2, 195, 905 17, 383 10, 000 7, 119, 671 4, 921, 921 59.1 3.63 25 664 712 
728, 169,260 | 13,324, 283 71, 000 14, 518 11, 063, 938 10, 230, 747 52.0 91 None 1 
21, 255, 055 2, 636, 878 „024 1. 12015, 892, 689 1201. 101.9 6.03 None 548 14, 190 
6, 818, 984 327, 150 1, 558 220, 252 222, 49.7 67 None 231 141 
1. 358, 558, 488 13, 656, 838 123, 542 38, 378 51, 353, 500 34, 893, 619 59.5 4.48 2.00 536 1,338 
25, 222, 126 781, 253 8,017 4,000 472,977 29, 470 94.1 61 30 59 118 
51, 461, 029 2, 692, 713 22, 613 612, 466 3, 065, 168 4, 493, 803 40.6 1.34 None 191 246 
123, 327, 938 3, 053, 971 87, 422 14, 931 3, 362, 545 7, 101, 973 32. 1 1.18 2.00 97 225 
6, 447, 854 2, 443, 552 , 595 1, 152 180, 207 #048, d .-. 07 None 156 
113, 227, 947 2, 780, 000 19, 843 4, 473 2, 938, 285 9, 753, 669 23.2 1.16 3.00 172 657 
105, 522, 2, 541, 431 11, 975 16, 400 2, 602, 982 380, 87.2 Lu None 288 159 
104, 550, 1 2, 790, 854 700 8, 300 + 2, 650, 000 6, 211,414 29.9 1.17 .75 189 319 
67, 213, 705 2, 515, 484 18, 761 6, 034 1, 017, 904 1, 279, 162 44.3 59 None 186 169 
', 929, 120 659, 998 2,717 2. 970 303, 939 3307, 433 40 None 112 102 
—ůů — 107, 931, 155 4, 547, 362 9, 830 14, 102 4, 954, 995 9, 469, 931 34.4 1.65 1.35 1, 109 351 
wise 934, 1, 272, 260 14, 697 6, 553 7, 687, 598 7, 833, 306 49.5 6.04 6.00 523 1,173 
34, 044, 382 1, 300, 000 8, 784 §, 265 1, 728, 289 2, 073, 862 45.4 247| 101.25 259 328 
tas 6, 467, 629 381, 310 3, 457 990 253, 358 734, 998 25.6 1,42 1.00 123 256 
810, 543, 555 12, 640, 110 76, 535 42. 300 13, 020, 000 50, 190, 827 20.6 1.18 3.25 218 308 
177, 061, 899 2, 312, 578 38, 851 23, 800 7, 228, 000 17, 339, 408 29.4 3. 21 6.00 193 304 
3, 683, 199 491, 543 3, 082 387 98, 232 3 209, 9 . 20 None 32 254 
30, 235, 806 824, 573 9, 323 13, 192 1, 817, 603 2, 624, 458 40.9 2.22 2. 50 196 138 
12, 269, 155 466, 676 3, 512 1, 368 373, 221 840, 537 30.7 -88 1. 375 140 273 
374, 465, 199 | 28, 784, 457 208, 580 59, 917 15, 632, 000 27, 729, 329 36.1 54 90 75 261 
89, 020, 025 5, 401, 440 69, 245 10, 578 4, 693, 294 13, 577, 075 25.6 . 89 2.00 70 141 
ills, Ine 60, 557, 410 888, 111 10, 063 7, 100 1, 935, 000 4, 110, 631 32.0 2.91 3.00 279 273 
General Motors Corporat: 1, 588, 012,229 | 44, 697,925 389, 509 163, 972 73,812,000 | 102,310,036 41.9 1.72 1. 50 200 450 
General Theatres Equipment Cor- 
S 12, 258, 207 597, 887 5,790 885 239, COO 507, 267 32.0 40 1.00 41 270 
Gillette Safety Razor Co... 27, 431, 754 2, 208, 769 24, 164 113, 000 1, 895, 038 2, 941, 889 39.2 12 95 70 96 632 
Goodrich Co 132, 008, 377 1, 715, 287 26, 480 20, 000 7, 300, 000 2, 240, 119 70. 5 5. 60 None 362 365 
Grant. (W, ds. 41, 181, 727 1, 538, 212 4, 429 17, 597 3, 389, 201 2, 766, 424 55. 1 2. 85 1. 65 833 193 
Hat Corporation of America. 6, 998, 915 499, 375 2, 130 2,600 273, 020 325, 888 45.6 58 20 163 105 
Hercules Powder Coo 46, 992, 039 1,412, 904 6, 680 5,137 1,332, 930 3, 089, O17 30, 1 1.01 1. 50 312 
Houdaille-Hershey Corporation. 12, 609, 059 959, 057 9,475 8, 767 497,614 588, 230 45.8 63 None 132 
Hudson Motor Car Co 31, 525, 212 1, 588, 810 10, 270 7,028 2, 211, 335 34, 670, 001 1. 30 None 215 315 
740, 133, 655 1, 544, 452 18, 545 27, 362 9, 708, 123 1, 222, 874 88.8 7.15 None 651 355 
56, 641, 247 „ 000, 7, 142 1,691 462, 836 91,021,655 f. .....-... 23 None 65 274 
10, 347, 804 , 000 4,553 3,690 1, 100, 415 1, 423, 959 43.6 3.93 5.00 242 
51, 056, 564 925, 000 7, 762 9, 838 1, 474, 664 1, 455, 50.3 1.73 . 50 1190 150 
15, 976, 612 548, 267 3,776 2,455 456, 105 91,045,504 [onna inane 1.77 None 166 185 
342, 768, 309 10, 821, 653 79, 417 424, 400 9, 120, 633 22, 689, 6480 28.7 . 8⁴ 1. 75 115 374 
124, 925, 991 5, 489, 23, 27: 30, 300 6, x 8, 997, 051 43.7 1. 27 1. 20 300 
74, 180, 718 3, 072, 573 3, 13, 202 £4, 184, 775 3, 668, 216 53.3 1.78 1,60 1, 505 317 
5 642 1, 822, 976 26, 049 £20,498 | 12, 170, 955 3, 741, 569 76.5 6. 68 1.90 468 
123 1, 432, 846 13, 45 7, 662 1, 517, 665 31, 509, 958 | 19, 692.0 1. 26 None 142 198 
45, 027, 176 2, 509, 750 13, 572 5, 209 1, 464, 916 3, 930, 460 27.2 . 8 1.25 1 281 
56, 904, 890 2, 557, 685 2, 593 11, 868 1, 289, 779 by 277 52 None 1102 109 
41, 231, 965 250, 711 8, 100 4,748 597, 160 537. 3.02 None 75 126 
28, 302, 110 560, 7: 6, 066 9, 135 1, 176, 604 2.26 2. 225 129 


See footnotes at end of table. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Tazes on American industry more than double amount paid in com mon dividends—Continued 


Total shares 
outstanding 
Name of company Total assets | (common 
and pre- 
ferred) 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co. $529, 507, 915 1, 170, 000 
5, 919, 281 557, 629 
16, 402, 643 528, 760 
22, 661, 985 1, 040, 253 
8, 373, 389 763, 181 
e, e R 
est Corporation È 
8 oneywell Regulator 
ß I tO ANS rl 11, 016, 668 652, 600 
Missouri Pacific R. R. Co. 680, 722,978 1, 546, 396 
Mohawk Carpet Mills 17, 762, 780 546, 300 
Monsanto Chemical Co oe 66, 737, 903 1, 341, 816 
Montgomery Ward & Co.. =---| 227,830, 990 5, 418, 701 
Motor Wheel Corporation 12, 455, 440 850, 000 
Mullins Manuf: Corporation. 5, 851, 793 574, 825 
Murra’ 3 of America 17, 302, 655 950, 615 
National TNS ae Se ae E 124, 985, 701 6, 537, 493 
National Cash a — i ee eee 47, 943, 580 1, 628, 000 
National Dairy Products Capes. 199, 724, 676 6, 353, 956 
National Gypsum Co. 16, 370, 377 1, 321, 458 
National Supply Co. 67, 463, 371 1, 726, 156 
National Tea Co. 14, 814, 839 768, 407 
402, 980, 250 
10, 987, 157 229, 891 
„ 030, 6, 447, 413 
Niagara Hudson Power Corporation 610, 127,913 | 10, 065, 839 
North American Co. 1, 507, 7: 9, 180, 495 
6,917, 914 
2, 065, 000 
2, 661, 204 
11, 632, 092 
521, 962 
15, 000, 000 
432, 225 
2, 543, 984 
13, 167, 754 
5, 071, 260 
204, 026 
1, 500, 000 
7, 111, 590 
8, 820, 256 
13 4, 703, 450 
882, 000 
14, 795, 554 
191, 979 
6, 234, 757 
9 397, 806 
Sears, Roebuck & Co 5, 588, 030 
1 5 SOS 1, 257, 500 
Sheaffer (W. A.) Pen Co 3, 896, 125 160, 591 
Shell Union Oil Corporation 399, 399, 214 | 13, 411, 725 
Silver King Coalition Mines Co 9, 687, 216 1, 220, 467 
o 1, 158, 236 
Socony-Vacuum Oil C 31, 206, 071 
Southern California Edison Co. 6, 649, 858 
Spiegel, rr a 1, 375, 658 
Standard Brands, Ine 12, 848, 108 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 663,142 | 15, 272,020 
Starac WEDE Cor, W 17, 812, 336 1, 241, 847 
Bun OB Gol — 139, 139, 150 2, 416, 484 
Swift & Co 306, 454 521 5, 919, 750 
‘Texas 0 605, 360,644 | 10,876, 882 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co.. 61, 097, 347 3, 840, 000 
Thermoid Co 5, 400, 000 515, 800 
Fide Water Associa: 202, 758, 519 6, 875, 253 
‘Timken-Detroit Ale 15, 863, 537 1, 006, 077 
‘Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc. 6, 646, 453 830, 846 
Union Bag & Paper Corporation 19, 373, 390 1, 052, 274 
Union Oil Co. of "California. Penne ee 165, 993, 365 4, 666, 270 
Union Pacific R. R. 1, 210, 357, 821 3, 218, 341 
United Carbon Co 30, 240, 369 397, 885 
United Drug, 56, 417, 855 1, 351, 602 
United Gas $37, 616, 393 | 1 24, 017, 226 
United Light & Power Co 577, 069,460 | 4, 076, 768 
United States Steel Corporation „711, 279,006 | 12, 306, 063 
Western Union Telegraph Co 375, 558, 352 1, 045, 227 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co 50, 105, 744 8, 172, 111 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing 002.5). cob E een: 2, 672, 129 
W. 9 ees 3 WES) OO cee AST AEN 9, 703, 610 
Young (L. A.) Boome & Wire oe 
poration 408, 658 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co 1, 825, 008 


Average per company 


1 Per stockholder (common and preferred). 


Includes subsidiaries, 

Deficit. 

+ Asof Dec. 31, 1938. 

824.194. 468 excise taxes 

t «Includes Fie a emplo: 
Federal and 


praise a aes 


not included. 
State beverage tax not included. 


included constitute considerable portion of total. 


Total Percent 
of taxes 
- Total taxes, | Net income, 
holders 1938 eee 
(common (all kinds) | (after taxes) | “afore 
and pre- 
ferred) 
7, 186 22, 001 $7, 114, 734 $2, 706, 016 72.4 
2, 550 1,700 450, 535 1, 144, 274 28.3 
4, 340 2,009 362, 045 1, 842 39.2 
2, 584 9, 000 1, 279, 839 1, 765, 063 42.0 
2, 618 6, 000 441, 784 860, 788 33.9 
6, 390 2, 435 1, 171, 999 2, 909, 957. 28.7 
34, 500 8, 313 8, 299, 552 2, 678, 463 75.6 
4, 067 2, 592 569, 081 1, 003, 289 36.2 
8, 260 22, 214 5,835,450 | #14, 707, 900 
3, 456 5, 030 447, 505 31, 485, 901 
11, 286 5, 737 £2, 640, 593 3, 290, 519 44.5 
61, 452 43, 000 9, 155, 000 19, 644, 956 31.8 
8, 500 2, 510 404. 145 621, 780 39.4 
2.613 1,640 183, 949 AI Er A 
9, 000 5,732 781, 396 1. 405, 700 =... 
54, 680 18, 347 6, 066, 471 12, 047, 038 33.5 
18, 925 6, 781 2, 640, 000 2, 392, 341 52.5 
75, 349 35, 911 8, 035, 529 11, 326, 360 41.5 
6, 023 1.785 407, 249 921, 632 30.6 
7, 044 6, 241 1, 492, 042 1, 283, 767 53.8 
6, 178 6,000 1, 807, 056 982, 313 219.1 
3, 139 375 333, 140 1, 283, 945 20.6 
1, 255 702, 874 421,713 62.5 
62, 756 33, 227, 578 | ? 20, 154, 357 254.2 
79. 550 16, 231, 203 7, 195, 520 67.9 
68, 165 18, 322, 282 15, 109, 007 54.8 
34, 995 £9, 022, 403 4, 582, 964 66.3 
12,375 1, 331, 676 1, 912, 730 41.0 
9, 212 2, 333, 626 5, 383, 805 30. 2 
95, 985 17, 081, 167 23, 430, 289 42.2 
437 1, 418, 113 1, 729, 777 45.0 
117, 528 3, 157, 395 3}, 638, 317 
3, 279 157, 780 575, 738 21.5 
17, 040 12 6, 288, 820 13, 739, 160 31.4 
214, 532 37, 403, 344 3, 010, 781 92.6 
17, 334 4, 041, 000 8, 656, 824 31.8 
840 446 120, 175 71.6 
10, 964 175, 514 350.948 
85, 22, 991, 120 22, 733, 245 50. 3 
35, 450 5, 506, 039 2, 295, 70.6 
43 40, 000 £31, 956, 203 5, 412, 903 85.5 
7, 645 1, 503, 628 5, 852, 895 20. 4 
245, 895 18, 046 4, 154, 024 7, 412, 072 35.9 
1, 763 3, 112 336, 106 119, 018 73.8 
59, 045 42, 073 5, 548, 309 „997, 825 
1. 230 2, 500 354, 131 515, 472 40.7 
50, 658 50, 570 19, 193, 601 „ 354, 45.1 
7, 000 7, 000 1, 000, 000 „ 65.1 
2.370 1,110 242, 655 691, 112 26.0 
20, 266 25, 547 | ° 77,316, 796 11, 318, 423 87.2 
2, 600 223 52, 035 32,710 105. 5 
11, 200 9, 424 1, 503, 989 1, 644, 867 47.8 
113, 240. 56, 429 | è 116, 475, 818 40, 106, 917 74.4 
98, 000 4, 432 7, 667, 739 11, 815, 470 39.4 
6, 556 4, 800 858, 160 1, 613, 663 34.7 
123, 207 10, 300 7, 788, 010 8, 721, 305 47.2 
99, 665 429,928 | 97, 485, 205 „771. 77.8 
17, 176 4,195 908, 116 3 294, 323 148.0 
7, 223 13,320 | 34, 375, 564 3, 085, 119 91.8 
59, 000 60, 000 8, 281, 937 ? 3, 493, 978 173.0 
86, 380 30, 717 | ? 104, 357, 013 23, 139, 030 81.9 
30, 741 850 2, 771, 000 6, 963, 633 28.5 
4,100 700 129, 000 20, 000 86.6 
29, 416 10,652 | * 33, 443, 619 10, 427, 273 76.2 
9, 2, 485 603, 000 828, 035 42.1 
28, 040 1,214 191, 784 * 773, 23 
2, 667 3,713 511, 921 903, 892 36.2 
26, 524 9,580 | €16, 109, 450 6, 862, 758 70.1 
49, 989 32, 000 15, 962, 856 18, 701, 234 46.1 
3, 943 656 747, 912 1, 505, 874 33, 2 
19, 349 15, 350 1, 525, 580 518, 432 74.6 
1127, 974 13, 086 15, 439, 841 26, 832, 608 36. 5 
18, 746 13, 135 11, 232, 388 3, 091, 506 78.4 
219, 727 202, 108 48, 842, 131 37, 717, 454 118. 8 
30, 772 44, 425 5, 864, 3 1, 637, 879 138. 8 
22, 718 5, 970 1, 215, 366 993, 816 55.0 
44.418 42,402 7, 095, 787 9, 052, 774 43.9 
58, 427 46, 500 14 12, 287, 133 28, 584, 944 30.1 
8,373 4,016 444, 813 3700, 182 
12, 209 20, 031 3, 685, 000 2658, 934 121.8 


[For fiscal year 1938] 


* Includes $427,700 Canadian taxes. 
10 Plus $2.50 in securities, 

u Approximate, 

12 sa 258,443 excise taxes not included. 
n For ee company only. 


14 $3,344,993 excise taxes moe included. 


18 Includes 602, 682,821 common shares. 
16 Includes 5,806, 244 common-stock holders, 
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Divi- Taxes 
2 dends per common- Paxes per 
share, common] stock employee, 
1% 1, | “Sess” | 
$6. 08 $4.00 $323 
84 1.50 215 265 
68 1.00 83 180 
1,29 75 643 142 
60 „60 197 74 
1.19 2, 50 183 481 
2.51 None 241 998 
-92 2.00 171 220 
7.04 None 70 263 
82 «25 129 89 
2.13 2.00 311 460 
1.75 1.50 153 213 
48 40 48 161 
34 None 90 112 
-82 None 87 136 
90 1.60 123 331 
1.62 1.00 139 389 
1.28 1. 00 109 224 
+32 None 88 228 
1.29 None 514 239 
2. 90 None 325 301 
34 „90 108 883 
3.43 1, 25 855 176 
5.15 None 529 395 
1. 59 .25 200 1,372 
2.14 1.20 312 964 
1.37 +20 288 1, 524 
67 60 117 216 
88 1. 50 253 168 
2.75 2.00 475 1,358 
3.38 2. 25 13, 245 914 
-21 None 27 351 
37 875 49 1, 753 
2.47 4.25 369 166 
2. 84 -50 174 419 
-80 1.00 233 398 
1.74 None 850 90 
12 None 16 126 
4.18 2. 20 681 1,126 
1.44 1. 375 155 220 
8. 03 None 1, 102 4, 438 
214 6. 00 393 369 
30 . 20 18 230 
1.89 None 252 108 
+95 None 114 132 
89 - 60 288 142 
3. 43 3.00 379 380 
-80 .50 143 143 
1.51 2.00 102 219 
5. 92 70 4.445 3, 026 
04 10 20 233 
1.30 1.25 134 160 
3.73 -50 1,029 2,064 
2.39 1.75 165 1,730 
67 25 177 179 
62 «625 65 756 
6.38 1.00 978 3, 257 
73 None 53 216 
14. 84 1.00 6, 578 2, 581 
1.40 1.20 14 14 
9. 59 2.00 1, 208. 3, 397 
72 2.00 90 3, 260 
27 None 35 184 
5.24 1,00 1, 386 3,140 
-61 50 65 243 
23 None 7 158 
„49 .125 192 138 
3.45 1.20 607 1, 682 
7.18 6.00 402 499 
1. 88 3.25 190 1,140 
1.09 None 79 99 
-66 | 11.00 14 1,18 
3.23 None 974 855 
5.61 None 290 242 
6.61 None 191 132 
39 1.01 53 204 
2.73 
1.27 
1.09 
2.20 
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The Louisiana Purchase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 6, 1939 


ADDRESS BY JUDGE WILLIAM C. HOLMES 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an address by Judge 
William C. Holmes, of New Orleans, on the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, delivered before the Louisiana Historical Society on 
April 30, 1939, on the occasion of the celebration of the one 
hundred and thirty-sixth anniversary of the signing of the 
Treaty of Paris. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE EXALTED ENTERPRISE—-THE MISSISSIPPI QUESTION, THE LOUISIANA 
ANSWER 


(By William C. Holmes, M. A., LL. M., M. C. L., of the New Orleans bar) 


The so-called Mississippi question long had been a thorn in 
Thomas Jefferson's side before he extracted it and thrust it into the 
body of the Seventh Congress of the United States, which convened 
December 2, 1802. Throughout the second session of the proceedings 
and deliberations of that period of 5 months, the question continued 
to vex and harass both Houses of the Congress in their efforts to 
remove it. One group of legislative physicians prescribed a course 
of permitting the nature of diplomacy to run its course, while 
another group insisted on use of the scalpels and forceps of military 
surgery and performing an emergency operation. Jefferson was the 
consulting physician who gave advice and counsel to the temporiz- 
ing physicians from behind the closed doors of the White House 
clinic, 

The question became a problem that was the subject of lengthy 
and heated debates. It had developed from denial of the right of 
settlers in the so-called western States of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and the Mississippi Territory to “deposit” their 
river shipments at the port of New Orleans. The city long had been 
under the dominion of Spain, and so continued until the treaty of 
San Ildefonso, which was executed between Spain and France on 
October 1, 1800. Therein Spain retroceded to France the territory 
afterward referred to by America as the Louisiana Purchase. The 
free navigation of the Mississippi River and the right of “deposit” 
in the “island of New Orleans” had been solemnly acknowledged and 
fixed between the United States and Spain by treaty in 1795. 
Therefore, the compact had been in operation and execution for 
several years. The peremptory denial of the right of deposit to 
Americans under date of October 16, 1802, by Morales, the Spanish 
intendant general at New Orleans, further forbidding Americans 
from landing on any part of the Spanish Province, was the thrust 
in the flesh that caused the peace-loving Jefferson to wince. 

We find in the treaty of 1795 a specific provision that the use 
of the port was to be allowed to the citizens of the United States 
for a period of 3 years. There also was an alternative provision 
in the document that if Spain should find that the prescribed 
use of the deposit should be prejudicial to the interests of Spain, 
or if His Catholic Majesty should not agree to continue the right 
of deposit at that place, then and in that event he was to “assign 
to them, on another part of the banks of the Mississippi, an equiv- 
alent establishment.” 

The Spanish intendant general’s peremptory denial of the use 
of the port had embraced no expression of intention to fulfill the 


1 “By the treaty of peace with Great Britain in 1783, by the treaty 
of amity, commerce, and navigation with her in 1794, and by the 
treaty of friendship, limits, and navigation with Spain in 1795, 
the right of a free navigation of the Mississippi is recognized, and 
declared to exist from its source to the ocean, in the citizeffs of the 
United States. By the twenty-second article of the treaty with 
Spain, it is declared that, ‘in consequence of the stipulations con- 
tained in the fourth article, His Catholic Majesty will permit the 
citizens of the United States, for the space of 3 years from this 
time, to deposit their merchandise and effects in the port of New 
Orleans, and to export them from thence without paying any other 
duty than a fair price for the hire of the stores; and His Majesty 
promises either to continue this permission if he finds during that 
time that it is not prejudicial to the interests of Spain, or, if he 
should not agree to continue it there, he will assign to them, on 
another part of the banks of the Mississippi, an equivalent estab- 
lishment’ The twenty-second article, granting the right of deposit, 
is, therefore, founded upon the fourth article, recognizing the right 
of free navigation, and is intended to give full and complete efficacy 
to it” (Rives’ Abridgments, vol. II). 
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alternative provision. Thus it was that American shipping which 
had been passing through New Orleans found itself high and dry 
at established points of embarkation, which even in those early 
days were numerous and largely were the centers of population 
which were increasing constantly and thriving on the commerce 
and traffic of the primitive flatboats that plied the Father of Waters. 
It then is not to be wondered that when Jefferson thrust the 
thorn into the flesh of Congress there were cries of righteous 
indignation and political pain directed against the Spanish “daring 
interdiction,” “violent aggression,” and an “insult which should 
be engraven on tablets of brass with a pencil of steel.” 

In Jefferson’s second annual message to the Congress, dated 
December i5, 1802, appears the first public official reference to the 
retrocession of the Louisiana Territory by Spain to France then 
DY oer to have occurred definitely in October 1800. He 

“The cession of the Spanish Province of Louisiana to France, 
which took place in the course of the late war, will, if carried into 
effect, make a change in the aspect of our foreign relations which 
will doubtless have just weight in any deliberations of the legis- 
lature connected with that subject.” 

Evidently the House physicians felt that the bulletin which had 
been issued from the White House clinic concerning the state of 
the Union was insufficiently definite for them to diagnose the 
Nation’s ailment and prescribe a proper cure. On December 17, 
1802, they called on the President for more information. On 
December 22 he transmitted to the House a message in which he 
refers to “the irregular proceeding at New Orleans,” meaning, of 
course, the summary action of the Spanish intendant general. 
On December 30 he transmitted to the House additional data on 
the subject matter, which he said had been “recently received,” 
with the following rather suave communication: 

“Although an informal communication to the public of the 
substance of the enclosed letter may be proper for quieting the 
public mind, yet I refer to the consideration of the House of 
Representatives whether the publication of it in form might not 
give dissatisfaction to the writer and tend to discourage the free- 
dom and confidence of communications between the agents of the 
two Governments.” 

The message relates to a letter received by him from Gov, Wil- 
liam C. C. Claiborne, of the Mississippi Territory, in turn trans- 
mitting a copy of a communication which had been received by 
Claiborne from the Governor General of the Spanish Province of 
Louisiana, one Manuel de Salcedo. Salcedo’s letter is most inter- 
esting with respect to the responsibility for closing the port of 
New Orleans to American shipping. He stated specifically that the 
King of Spain had issued no orders or directions for closing the 
port. He “passed the buck” in accustomed diplomatic form. He 
placed the responsibility squarely upon the shoulders of the in- 
tendant general, but in the same breath exonerated him of lia- 
bility, claiming that the intendant in his own department was 
independent of the General Government of Spain. The Governor 
General stated, however, “in conformity with the royal commands 
(the peace in Europe having been published since May 4 last) 
+ + the intendant general thought proper to suspend the 
tacit prolongation which continued and to put a stop to the in- 
finite abuses which resulted from the deposit * * * inconse- 
quence of the * * * frauds which have been committed and 
which it has endeavored to excuse under the pretext of ignorance 
+ + œ thus defrauding the royal interests.” He further stated 
that the intendant general should not have assumed to prolong 
the period of the deposit or of his own volition have designated 
another place of deposit on the banks of the Mississippi. 

We have not been enabled to locate any public record of the 
alleged frauds. The truth of the matter probably was that the 
amount of American shipping deposited in New Orleans was worth 
about $2,000,000 a year, but the fees and charges accruing to the 
Spanish Government were negligible. Spain needed money and 
plenty of it, and even then small contributions had been welcome. 

The Governor General's explanation of the s action of 
the intendant general at New Orleans evidently did not satisfy 
the minds of those Members of the House and Senate who were 
unskilled in the devious ways of diplomacy and official evasion. 
The discussions in both branches of the Congress disclose a grow- 
ing sentiment that either the intendant general should be chas- 
tised as an officious upstart by an immediate occupation of New 
Orleans “viettarmis” or His Catholic Majesty should be taught a 
lesson in warfare by the great American people; this latter, mind 
you, in face of the fact that we were a puny Nation hardly out 
of its swaddling clothes, with a Navy that was approximately 75 
percent courage and 25 percent effectiveness, and a Regular Army 
that was irregularly manned and inefficiently equipped. 

After the patriotic pot had boiled for a few days the feelings of 
Representatives simmered down to a state of calmer thought and 
more deliberate action. In executive session of the House on Jan- 
uary 5, 1803, there was proposed a resolution approving the peace- 
ful course of the President and expressing confidence in his 
“vigilance and wisdom.” 

The debates in the House commenced in full force from the 
adoption of the resclution. (It appears that it had been intro- 
duced by Mr. Randolph.) There was pointed debate as to whether 
the data sought should be discussed in public or considered behind 
closed doors. Griswold, of Connecticut, was for public debate, 
Randolph for confidential committee discussion. Mr. Randolph 
ultimately prevailed. The discussions thereafter covered varied 
subjects—whether or not Spain had the right to cede the Loui- 
siana Territory to France without the consent of the United States 
of America; whether or not any provision had been made in the 
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retrocession for the unobstructed navigation of the Mississippi by 
Americans and the deposit of their goods at New Orleans; whether 
or not President Jefferson should have undertaken to protest the 
cession on behalf of the American people; whether if he were in 
possession of confidential data relating to the cession he should 
be required to submit them to the House, and even whether or 
not we should go to war with Spain for the action ascribed to the 
Spanish Intendant at New Orleans. The arguments in favor of 
diplomatic procedure looking to amicable adjustment, which end 
was proposed by President Jefferson, were headed by Mr. Randolph, 
of Virginia; the opposition was led by Mr. Griswold, of Con- 
necticut. 

The next and most specific reference to the alleged action of 
the Spanish Government is embodied in Jefferson's message dated 
January 11, 1803, to the Senate, and by that body considered in 
executive session. Therein he said: 

“The cession of the Spanish Province of Louisiana to France, 
and perhaps of the Floridas, and the late suspension of our right 
of deposit at New Orleans, are of primary interest to the United 
States.” 

Of course his reference to the cession relates to the cession by 
Spain to France in 1800. We shall have occasion later to consider 
the proposition of the cession. 

We now are concerned with Jefferson’s reference to “the late 
suspension of our right of deposit at New Orleans.” That was 
the situation which brought forth the problem child which 
Congress promptly called the Mississippi Question, and by that 
name it ever since has been known, (It is interesting to note, 
however, that this was not the first time that vexations had arisen 
to plague the Government respecting shipping on the Mississippi 
and a place of deposit for goods that traveled down its current.) 

There had been a “design” proposed to the old Confederation 
to surrender the navigation of the Mississippi for 25 or 30 years 
in return for some commercial privileges from Spain. James 
Monroe of Virginia, then a member of the Confederation from 
that State, mainly was instrumental in defeating the plan and 
according to Rives, “deserved still higher rewards than honor and 

titude.” 

The Confederation discussed the proposed “design” in secret 
session after a series of conferences or negotiations with a minister 
of Spain especially appointed and sent to America for that pur- 
pose. Apparently, there was considerable reluctance on the part 
of members of the Confederation afterward to divulge the history 
of this transaction. (They probably were ashamed of their partici- 
pation in such an abortive attempt at alienation.) Nevertheless, 
in the debates of the Virginia Convention in 1788, Mr. Monroe at 
some length discussed the secret conferences and discussions. 
He summarized the proposition and explained his opposition to 
subsidizing the river to a foreign power, 

The debates on the Mississippi question had continued for 
approximately a month in the House before the subject assumed 
any importance in discussions in the Senate. It was on Feb- 
ruary 14, 1803, that Senator James Ross of Pennsylvania ye- 
hemently addressed himself to the alleged action of the Spanish 
Government and proposed a resolution “That the late infraction 
of such their (United States) unquestionable right is an aggression 
hostile to their honor and interests.” His resolution proceeded 
to authorize the President to take immediate possession of the 
“Island of New Orleans,” and that he be authorized to call into 
actual service any number of the militia of Georgia, South Caro- 
lina, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, or the Mississippi Territory, 
not exceeding 50,000 and to employ them, together with the 
military and naval forces of the Union for effecting said objects; 
and the resolution further provided that the sum of $5,000,- 
000 be appropriated for carrying into effect said purposes. (It 
is interesting to observe that Ross, a Senator from Pennsylvania, 
while beating the tom toms to arouse the Senators to vote for 
his resolution, carefully had omitted the name of his own State 
from the document. Apparently, if any fighting were to be done 
for the Mississippi settlers, his State’s militia were to be not 
embroiled). 

The introduction of Ross’ resolution was the opening gun for 
a long seige directed against conservative Senators, among whom 
were Clinton of New York, Breckenridge of Kentucky, and Jack- 
son of Georgia, the contest often involving desultory attacks 
against President Jefferson himself. The Ross resolution together 
with another and more peaceable proposal by Breckenridge, oc- 
cupied considerable time during the latter half of the Seventh 
Session of the Congress, finally resulting on February 25, 1803, 
in the passage of the Breckenridge resolution which in substance 
authorized the President “whenever he shall judge it expedient 
to require the Governors of the several States to take effectual 
measures to arm and equip and hold in readiness to march, at 
a moment's warning, 80,000 effective militia.” Of course, the 
amount of funds to be appropriated was left to the House 
inasmuch as that was and is the body in which all appropriations 
must arise. 

The resolution vested considerable discretion in the President, 
and therefore it safely may be said that the administration won 
the skirmish which resulted from the Mississippi question. In 
passing, it may be said that the controversy developed no sec- 
tional animosities. Although the settlers in the so-called West- 
ern States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and the 
Mississippi territory most were concerned with the closing of the 
port of New Orleans against their shipping, the debates brought 
out the fact that a portion of the strongest support of the bel- 
ligerent resolution of Ross, of Pennsylvania, came from the Sen- 
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ators representing the Eastern States, and the Federalists had 
joined in the clamor for war hoping to harass the administration 
then in power. 

Senator Mason, of Virginia, made the following cryptic remarks 
on the subject: 

“The Senate at this moment presents a very extraordinary as- 
pect, and by those not acquainted with our political affairs it 
would appear a political phenomenon. Here we see a number of 
people from the Eastern States and the seaboard, filled with the 
most extreme solicitude for the interest and rights of the West- 
ern and inland States, while the representatives of the western 
people themselves appear to know nothing of this great danger, 
and to feel a full confidence in their Government. The former 
declaring that the western people are all ready to revolt and open 
to seduction; the latter ignorant of any such disposition, and 
indignant at the disgrace which is thrown on their character. 
In their great loving kindness for the western people, those new 
friends of theirs tell them that they are a simple people, who do 
not know what is good for them, and that they will kindly under- 
take to do this for them. From the contiguous States of South 
Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, and Kentucky (those States from 
which the gentleman from Pennsylvania by his resolutions pro- 
poses to draw the militia), every Member of this House is opposed 
to war, but from the East (and one can scarcely refrain from 
laughing to hear of the all-important Representatives of the 
State of Delaware in particular), such is the passion for the 
wonderful, or the absurd, there prevails the liveliest sensibility 
for the western country.” 

Congress adjourned on March 4, a week after the passage of the 
resolution, without any further action having been taken thereon. 
The Mississippi question still was a question unanswered in March 
1803, and it never was answered—it was settled in a manner quite 
differently from that proposed by the aforesaid resolution. It was 
settled by the Louisiana Purchase covenanted on April 30, 1803. 

We have seen that under date of December 15, 1802, in his second 
annual message to Congress, Jefferson had written these words: 

“The cession of the Spanish Province of Louisiana to France, 
which took place in the course of the late war, will, if carried into 
effect, make a change in the aspect of our foreign relations which 
will doubtless have just weight in any deliberations of the legis- 
lature connected with that subject.” 

And in his message to the Senate under date of January 11, 
1803, he used these words: 

“The cession of the Spanish Province of Louisiana to France, and 
perhaps of the Floridas, and the late suspension of our right of 
deposit at New Orleans are events of primary interest to the United 
States. On both occasions such measures were promptly taken 
as were thought most likely amicably to remove the present and 
to prevent future causes of inquietude. The objects of these 
measures were to obtain the territory on the left bank of the Mis- 
sissippi and eastward of that, if practicable, on conditions to which 
the proper authorities of our country would agree, or at least to 
preron any change which might lessen the secure exercise of our 
rights.” 

Observe the words “On both occasions such measures were 
promptly taken as were thought most likely amicably to remove 
the present and prevent future causes of inquietude.” The sen- 
tence is significant for the reason that in an examination of the 
proceedings of the Senate as well as the House in the first session 


`of the Seventh Congress, which commenced December 7, 1801, and 


continued until May 3, 1802, we find nothing in the debates or dis- 
cussions in either Chamber or in any message of the President sug- 
gesting any reference to either of the “two occasions” to which Mr. 
Jefferson had alluded in his message of January 11, 1803, other 
than his message to both bodies under date of December 15, 1802, a 
portion of which we have quoted previously. 

It is necessary for us to look at the background of the cession to 
be enabled to evaluate the effectiveness of those acts of Jefferson 
which he termed “measures to remove the present and prevent 
future causes of inquietude.” 

Ridpath gives a concise but excellent set-up of conditions prece- 
dent to the execution of the retrocession: 

“Meanwhile, what was the real situation which gave rise to these 
rumors, so alarming even in their uncertainty? France had never 
willingly given up Louisiana, nor had she ever lost hope of one day 
regaining it, Talleyrand had brought back from his American exile 
dreams of a greater colonial France; and it was due perhaps to his 
efforts that repeated but vain attempts had been made by the 
Directory to secure the retrocession of Louisiana—to effect which 
at one time, indeed, only money was needed. The Consulate followed 
the Directory and established Napoleon’s power after an exceedingly 
doubtful crisis. Another who profited by this same revolution of 
November 9, 1799 (18th Brumaire), was Talleyrand, who retired from 
the Office of Foreign Affairs partly because of the disgrace following 
the exposure of the treatment of the American envoys. 

“Talleyrand knew that no European power could long control 
North America without checking the expansion from the Atlantic 
seaboard; he regretted that the west bank of the Mississippi was 
in the hands of a weak nation like Spain, wholly unable to cope 
with the United States, and he had been persistent in his efforts 
to secure control of Louisiana. When he returned to office he 
found Napoleon wearied of “Old Europe,” which was all too narrow 
a field for his gigantic projects, and presently filled the first con- 
sul TR enthusiasm for his scheme of French aggrandizement in 
the west. 

“Godoy had made the treaty of 1795 with the United States; 
had used his influence for the speedy fulfillment of its provisions, 
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and had resolutely declined all overtures from France which had 
for an object the transfer of Louisiana. Talleyrand had suc- 
ceeded in driving Godoy from office, and after the 18th Brumaire 
the way was again open for negotiations. 

“Napoleon's victories made it possible for him to offer an ap- 
parently substantial return to Spain for Louisiana. The Prince- 
presumptive of Parma, the son-in-law of Don Carlos, was to be 
given the title of King of Etruria, with Tuscany or the three 
ecclesiastical provinces—Bologna, Ferrara, and Romagno—a little 
kingdom, to contain not less than a million souls. The Queen 
was delighted over the prospective greatness of her family; and 
Don Carlos himself was hardly less enthusiastic, since France 
guaranteed the agreement of those states which might have a 
right to object—a consent to be obtained when a general peace 
was made. In return Spain was to transfer Louisiana, “with the 
same extent it actually has in the hands of Spain and had while 
in the possession of France, and such as it should be according 
to the treaties subsequently passed between Spain and the other 
states.” Talleyrand had hoped to get the Floridas as well; but 
these Don Carlos held to be national domain which he had no 
right to alienate. Louisiana, on the other hand, had been a gift 
to his father and was at his own disposition. 

“The Treaty of San Ildefonso, ceding Louisiana, was signed 
October 1, 1800, the day after that of Morfontaine, which Joseph 
Bonaparte negotiated with the United States. One treaty nullified 
the other. France west of the Mississippi meant not only the 
alliance of the United States with England upon the sea, but a 
policy in the West which must of necessity have led to war or to 
separation of the West from the States eastward of the Alleghenies. 
This contradiction of trusties was to Napoleon and Talleyrand a 
matter too trifling to be noticed. If the United States could be 
kept in ignorance of the transfer until France was prepared to 
defend the Territory, if Spain could be forced to give possession 
at once, the ends of France would be gained. As for the obliga- 
tions toward the other States, according to Napoleon’s theories 
they might be postponed indefinitely or disavowed. By the Treaty 
of Madrid, March 21, 1801, the retrocession was confirmed, and 
Tuscany was definitely ceded to the Prince of Parma.” 

Doubtless it was the rumors of the ratification of the Treaty of 
Ildefonso at Madrid (March 21, 1801) which had filtered to the 
world through diplomatic circles that disturbed the peaceful 
Jefferson. Apparently he had no authentic information of either 
the Ildefonso Treaty or the Madrid ratification. But it is evident 
that he was suspicious of Napoleon’s power and aggression, and 
he was fearful of Spain’s subserviency to France. Outwardly, Jef- 
ferson was calm and dispassionate, but his confidential corre- 
spondence with our Ministers at Paris and Madrid discloses his 
concern. Jefferson had experienced unusual cfficial relationships 
with the old government of France, having been our Minister at 
the French court from 1785 to 1789. Thereafter he was Washing- 
ton’s Secretary of State, the first to occupy that premier position 
in a President's Cabinet. Jefferson fully was aware of many tricks 
of the diplomatic trade. At heart he was a pacifist, and in his 
mind honorable and conscientious; but he was politically sagacious. 

In 1787 he had stated that “the act that abandons the naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi is an act of separation between the eastern 
and western country. It is a relinquishment of five parts out of 
eight of the territory of the United States.” In 1800 he said: 
“There is on the globe one spot the possessor of which is our 
natural and habitual enemy. It is New Orleans, through which 
the produce of three-fifths of our country must pass to market; 
and from its fertility it will ere long yield more than half of our 
whole produce, and contain more than half of our inhabitants.” 
Jefferson accurately had gaged the value of the stake for which 
he was playing a diplomatic game with France and Spain. 

Reverting for the moment to the Ildefonso Treaty, Ridpath 
states that by January 1801, following the signing of the docu- 
ment on October 1, 1800, Livingston had a copy of the retroces- 
sion agreement, In some unknown manner Rufus King, our Min- 
ister to London, also had procured a copy as early as November 
1800, but expressed doubts that it was authentic. Apparently 
Jefferson either the substance of the treaty or he had 
received the copies mentioned. In any event, most of the year 
1801 passed without event except that the troubled diplomatic 
correspondence between Jefferson and his ministers had continued. 
We find that on September 28, 1801, Jefferson wrote to Living- 
ston to endeavor to “dissuade the first consul gently, on grounds 
of expediency, from the acquisition of Louisiana.” If the cession 
actually had been made, Livingston was to seek to purchase one 
of the Floridas in order to secure access to the Gulf. Livingston 
apparently exerted his utmost to ascertain the facts of the retro- 
cession in his conferences with Talleyrand, Napoleon’s minister of 
foreign affairs. At every turn he was met with bland denials; but 
Livingston must have pressed the minister, for finally Talleyrand 
stated positively that the cession “had been the subject of con- 
versation, but that nothing had been concluded.” This was a 
deliberate falsehood, and Li m suspected it. As early as 
September 1, 1801, he had written to Jefferson, as follows: 

“There never was a government in which less can be done by 
negotiation than here. There is no people, no legislature, no 
counselors. One man is everything. He seldom asks advice, and 
never hears it unmasked. His ministers are mere clerks, and his 
legislators and counselors parade officers,” . 

After the ratification at Madrid, Jefferson's confidential cor- 
respondence discloses that he genuinely was alarmed at the situation 
in Europe. Livingston had acquainted him with Napoleon’s plan 
for the occupation of Louisiana, terming it a “wild expedition.” 
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Talleyrand had filled Napoleon with visions of a far-flung western 
empire, knowing that, at that time, Napoleon had become wearied 
of “old Europe,” which “was all too narrow a field for his giganti¢ 
projects.” This was no pleasing prospect to Jefferson. We have 
his own estimate of the western empire; and strange as it may 
seem, although he had been pointing out emphatically for a decade 
“the certain danger to our liberty and to our free institutions 
which would arise from too great intimacy with England,” he pre- 
ferred an alliance with England to control the vast territory west 
of the Mississippi rather than to have France establish her new 
empire on the American continent. In substantiation of this, 
ae this remarkable part of a letter to Livingston in April 

“The day that France takes possession of New Orleans fixes the 
sentence which is to retain her forever within her low-water mark. 
It seals the union of two nations who in conjunction can maintain 
exclusive possession of the ocean. From that moment we must 
marry ourselves to the British fleet and nation.” 

In the light of accusations which had been made against Jeffer- 
son that he was predisposed in favor of France; that his years in 
Paris had rendered him pro-Gallic, criticisms which had nettled 
him on several occasions, his forthright stand against the intended 
French occupation of the Louisiana territory all the more is 
notable as evidencing the seriousness with which he privately 
regarded the European situation. But Jefferson did not vouchsafe 
to Congress expressions of his personal feelings and reactions to 
the ominous rumors of conditions abroad. He continued to 
maintain outwardly a philosophic, unruffied calm and an official 
attitude of impurturbed presidential dignity. 

Adverting to the quoted portion of Jefferson’s message to Con- 
gress, dated December 15, 1802, we may deduce from the pro- 
ceedings of the Congress, and our knowledge of the subsequent 
historical developments that he decidedly was correct in his state- 
ment that the change in ownership and possession of the Louisi- 
ana Territory would “make a change in the aspect of our foreign 
relations.” On January 11, 1803, in the same message to the 
Senate from which we quoted, supra, he partially undertook to 
clarify that which he termed the “measures which were promptly 
taken as were thought most likely amicably to remove the present 
and prevent future inquietude.” (Mr. Jefferson’s language was 
adroitly allaying.) In this message he states: 

“The objects of these measures were to obtain the territory on 
the left bank of the Mississippi, and eastward of that, if prac- 
ticable, on conditions to which the proper authorities of our 
country would agree; or at least, to prevent any change which 
might lessen the secure exercise of our rights.” 

Note the physical description of the territory which Mr. Jefferson 
was seeking to obtain for the United States. He specified the “left 
bank of the Mississippi and eastward of that, if practicable, on 
conditions to which the proper authorities of our country would 
agree,” This statement is significant in view of the later develop- 
ments and outcome of negotiations in France with the First Con- 
sul through the lugubrious Talleyrand; and, of course, when Mr. 
Jefferson used the phrase “on conditions to which the proper 
authorities of our country would agree,” he was stating briefly the 
substance of a principle of our Constitution that, if a purchase of 
the Territory should be involved, the appropriation therefor essen- 
tially would originate in the House of Representatives and that 
inasmuch as such a purchase would involve a treaty, so-called, such 
a compact would have to be ratified by the Senate. Mr. Jefferson 
did not inform the Senate how the “measures” were to be carried 
into effect. If he meant that the acquisition of the specified terri- 
tory should be through purchase, he refrained from the use of that 
word. Probably the President was feeling out his Congress. 

Even if we accept without qualification Mr. Jefferson’s statement 
as to the “measures” which he had taken, there does not appear 
in Rives’ Abridgment of the Debates of Congress any reference 
of any kind to indicate that either the House or the Senate or any 
committee thereof possessed any official knowledge of the cession 
of the Louisiana Territory by Spain to France until December 15, 
1802. This was probably due to the fact that when Jefferson had 
received authentic information respecting the suspension of deposit 
as well as conditions in France the Congress was not in session. 
(It had adjourned May 3, 1802.) 

As early as January 4, 1808, Mr. Griswold, of Connecticut, a rank 
Federalist and a severe critic of the President, introduced a resolu- 
tion respecting Louisiana, which requested Jefferson “to lay before 
the House copies of such official documents as have been received 
by this Government, announcing the cession of Louisiana to France, 
together with a report explaining the stipulation, circumstances, 
and conditions under which the Province is to be delivered up: 
9 * * 


It was the signal for attacks by Griswold and his supporters in 
which President Jefferson and his administration were defended ably 
by Mr. Randolph, of Virginia, and other friends; but while these 
debates were proceeding, Mr. Jefferson and his supporters in the 
Senate had been not idle, for in the message of January 11, 1803, 
he nominated Robert R. Livingston to be Minister Plenipotentiary 
and James Monroe to be Minister Extr: and Plenipotentiary 
“to enter into a treaty or convention with the first consul of France 
for the purpose of enlarging and more exactly securing our rights 
and interests in the River Mississippi and in the territory eastward 
thereof.” 

“But,” Mr. Jefferson continued, “as the possession of these 
provinces is still in Spain and the course of events may retard or 
prevent the cession to France being carried into effect, to secure 
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our object, it will be expedient to address equal views to the Gov- 
ernment of Spain also, to be used only in the event of its being 
mecessary.” 

Thereupon he nominated Charles Pinckney (already in Madrid) 
to be Minister Plenipotentiary, and also James Monroe to be Min- 
ister Extraordinary Plenipotentiary to Spain for similar purposes. 
(Monroe’s intimate and reliable knowledge of conditions in the 
West and his previous ministerial experience in France carried no 
little weight with Jefferson, as well as with the Senate.) 

The two related and allied subjects, the Mississippi question and 
the cession of Louisiana, were being discussed and resolutions re- 
lating thereto were being debated in both the Senate and House 
of Representatives at the same time. Factions were at loggerheads 
as to the proper action to be taken by the Government with 
to the Mississippi question. It is probable that had not the 
Louisiana cession already occurred in 1800, the hotheads in both 
Chambers would have prevailed in the arguments for seizing not 
only the so-called island of New Orleans, but the Spanish Floridas 
as well. It was the knowledge of the racheter communicated by 
Jefferson's messages to Congress which enabled the conservative 
Members of both bodies to organize and project their support in 
favor of the diplomatic and amicable procedure proposed by the 
President. As an interesting commentary on the debates and dis- 
cussions which raged throughout the whole of the second session 
of the Seventh Congress—that is to say, from December 15, 1802, 
to March 3, 1803—Jefferson’s opponents sought to have the Ran- 
dolph resolution passed in such form that, should the confidential 
data called for therein be submitted to the Congress by the Presi- 
dent, they could discuss the information in public session. It is 
believed that Griswold and his followers were seeking publicly to 
embarrass Jefferson, for in one of Griswold’s speeches (January 11, 
1803), addressed to Mr. Randolph's resolution of January 5, he 
asserted that “We could not sanction those expressions of un- 
bounded confidence in the Executive, and that determination to do 
nothing which the (Randolph) resolution contained.” Apparently 
this attitude or position was part of a plan to stampede the Con- 
gress in supporting demands for immediate seizure of New Orleans. 
They held “negotiations to be unworthy of the country in circum- 
stances of such wrong and insult * * + and preferred the 
immediate seizure of New Orleans.” 

There had been introduced and passed in the House, in execu- 
tive session, an “Act making further provision for the expenses 
attending the intercourse between the United States and foreign 
nations”, and in executive session of the Senate it passed that body 
on February 22, 1803. It was the act which commenced the move- 
ment proposed to purchase Louisiana. Rives states: 

“At the time it was passed the views of no one extended to the 
acquisition of that great province, the island on which New Orleans 
stands, and the two Floridas. Even this object was veiled by gen- 
eral expressions in relation to foreign intercourse, but its true 
purpose was made known in a confidential message from the 
President to the House of Representatives and by that body com- 
municated to the Senate when the bill was up for its concurrence.” 

(We have had no access to the “confidential message.” Richard- 
son’s Messages and Papers of the President and Rives’ Official 
Abridgements do not disclose it or contain any reference to it.) 

The legislation had passed the House, the properly constituted 
body for the origination of appropriations. The bill carried the 
sum of $2,000,C00, which amount was to be used by the President 
within his discretion respecting acquisition of the territory which 
he had specified previously, although there were no words of limi- 
tation that the funds should be used for that single purpose. 
Congress had left the door open for negotiating on a broad scale, 
evidently trusting the frugal Jefferson to make a satisfactory bar- 
gain through the astute Livingston and the patriotic Monroe. 

In view of the fact that the United States later agreed to pay 
$15,000,000 for the Louisiana Territory and, further, in view of the 
fact that the territory acquired immeasurably was more extensive 
than Mr. Jefferson or the Congress ever had, either in mind or 
imagination, the legislation is particularly interesting. 

James Monroe and Charles Pinckney were approved by the Senate 
as Ministers to France and Spain, and early in Monroe sailed 
for The Hague. Pinckney, then in Madrid, was serving as Minister 
to Spain. 

A half year was to pass between the time when Monroe joined 
Livingston in Paris in April and the convention of Congress in a 
special session in Washington in October. In view of the sudden 
turn of affairs within that period we may designate it the 
Interlude. Let us advert to the situation in France in 1803. 

Although only a year had passed since the peace of Amiens had 
been signed—March 25, 1802—that covenant, insincere in inception 
and unstable in substance, had become more insecure. Napoleon 
had provoked an angry scene with Lord Whitworth, the British 
Ambassador, demanding “Malta, or war.” The San Domingo occu- 
pation by the French had required more force than had been sup- 
posed to be necessary to its “recovery.” The “gilded African,” 
Toussaint l’Ouerture, the revolution’s patriotic leader, had opposed 
a strength and spirit to Napoleon’s plans that had astonished even 
that military genius, and had won the admiration of all Europe. 
Following Toussaint’s downfall France had lest more than 40,000 
soldiers by April 1803. During that winter, with its disappoint- 
ments on the island kingdom, severe weather had locked within 
its icy embrace the armada which France had planned to send to 
America for occupation and settlement of the territory retroceded 
to her by Spain in 1800. Over the prologue to the fast-shifting 
scenes that soon were to follow there impended the clouds of 


another European war. Napoleon had turned against colonial 
schemes. 

Livingston in despair in March 1803 had written to Jefferson— 
“With respect to negotiations for Louisiana, I think nothing will be 
effected here.” This was not an indication of a lack of industry or 
Purpose on the part of the American minister. Previous to the 
aforesaid letter to Jefferson, Madison, our Secretary of State, had 
informed Livingston of Spain's order restoring the right of deposit 
at New Orleans. (Pinckney apparently had something to do with 
his accomplishment.)? Spain had kept this fact from France, nor 
did Livingston divulge it to Talleyrand. Thus encouraged, he had 
adopted the plan of disparaging Louisiana, referring to it as “an 
immense wilderness,” seeking to underestimate the value of France’s 
lately acquired bargain. He boldly had hinted at Jefferson's idea 
of an alliance with England, but his suggestions accounted for no 
noticeable reactions from Napoleon or the wily Talleyrand. It 
was not because of Livingston's urgings that a shrewd scheme was 
developing in the sentient mind of the first consul. But it was 
Livingston's communication of April 8, 1803, informing France of 
Senator Ross’ resolution urging the immediate seizure of New 
Orleans, which brought forth Napoleon’s scheme, a plan not so 
much designed to aid the United States as it was to thwart Eng- 
land. Napoleon was not ignorant of the potential value of Louisi- 
ana to the United States, but he realized that they formed a young 
and struggling nation, whereas England, with the power of her 
great navy and unlimited means of transportation, more readily 
and practicably could reduce and transform a generation’s poten- 
tialities into a decade of accomplishment. On April 10 he sent for 
two of his ministers and forthwith asked their opinions on the 
proposition of selling Louisiana to the United States. Information 
of this proposal filtered through court channels to Napoleon's 
brothers, Joseph and Lucien, both of whom at once commenced 
vigorously to oppose the sale, oddly enough protesting that it would 
be unconstitutional for France to sell the territory to the United 
States or to any other nation. From the day that Napoleon 
had asked the opinions of his two ministers, events moved with 
kaleidoscopic rapidity across the stage of the drama the locale of 
which had been shifted to Paris. . 

(What was the scene of the climatic act of the exalted enter- 
prise? It was the French court, displaying a magnificence of 
setting which surpassed in splendor, even in that early period of 
the consulate, that of any kingdom in Europe. Striding nervously 
back and forth, a short, stocky man in his early middle years, 
speaking his lines crisply but in modulated tones, dressed in a 
blue broadcloth coat, with cream silk waistcoat, unbuttoned, his 
white covert breeches thrust tightly into tall seaiskin bocts—the 
first consul of France; and Prince Charles Maurice de Pericord 
Talleyrand, the crippled Minister of Foreign Affairs, leaning easily 
upon a gold-headed staff much like the crozier that supported him 
when he was a prince of the church—suave, sentient, scintillat- 
ing—glittering in rose taffeta coat, pink silk waistcoat, and white 
silk breeches, with enormous silver buckles on his low-heeled slip- 
pers; Marbois-Barbe, in mauve velvet coat with cloth of gold 
waistcoat and cream-colored doeskin breeches, white silk stockings, 
and varnished bootees—calm, confident—speaking slowly and de- 
liberately; Joseph and Lucien Bonaparte standing anxiously to one 
side, suspended upon the words of their brother; Lord Whitworth, 
tall, erect, stiff in offended dignity, resplendent in red coat em- 
blazoned with the orders of His Britannic Majesty, wearing buff 
breeches and cream-colored silk stockings, with a jeweled sword 
hung from a gold sash; courtiers in flashing regalia in the back- 
ground; and two quiet-voiced, sombrely dressed citizens of another 
youthful republic across the Atlantic, their Excellencies, James 
Monroe, of Virginia, and Robert Livingston, of New York, lately 
appointed Ambassadors Extraordinary and Ministers Plénipotentiary 
of the United States of America!) 

On April 11 Livingston had been conversing with Talleyrand 
when the French Minister, without premise, suddenly inquired the 
disposition of the United States to purchase the whole of the 
territory retroceded to France by Spain. In his own words Liv- 
ingston was “startled.” He was quick to sense the fact that if he 
were cautious he might ascertain from the adroit Talleyrand what 
the inquiry portended, and in any event he felt that he might 
capitalize on the Minister’s suggestion by offering a lesser con- 
sideration than he then assumed France would accept for the vast 
territory. No.“ answered Livingston, “only New Orleans and the 
Floridas, but it would be to the interest of France to add the coun- 
try above the Arkansas.” Talleyrand correctly considered that the 
territory without New Orleans would be of limited economic or 
political value to the United States. Livingston knew this to be 
a fact as well as did Talleyrand, but he was without authority to 
negotiate on the suggested basis. Nevertheless, he thought the 
United States would not object to 20,000,000 francs (about $3,862,- 
000) provided the American claims (spoliation) should be satisfied. 
(Livingston's New England business acumen probably dictated that 
a purchase price could be cleverly raised, but not successfully 
lowered.) Talleyrand had not informed Livingston of Napoleon's 
proposal, but, contrarily, had stated that he was discussing the sale 
on his own responsibility. Livingston countered with the state- 


The royal order was signed by the King of Spain himself, dated 
October 15, 1802, and directed the delivery of the “Colony of 
Louisiana and its dependencies as well as of the city and island of 
New Orleans, without any exception, to General Victor or other 
officer duly authorized by that Republic (France) to take charge 
of the said delivery” (Rives’ Abridgments, vol. III). 
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ment that the Minister’s declaration was pleasing to him person- 
ally for the reason that while the United States did not wish to 
engage in a conflict with France, nevertheless they would do so to 
protect their interests at New Orleans, and he frankly added that 
he hoped that hostilities already had commenced. Talleyrand for 
once had been disconcerted, according to Livingston, but he de- 
clined to commit himself more definitely on the sale proposition. 

Monroe arrived in Paris on the 12th of April, the day after 
Talleyrand’s amazing suggestion to Livingston. Hardly had the 
two American Ministers examined Madison's instructions and had 
realized the financial limitation which Congress had placed upon 
President Jefferson and their negotiations, when Marbois suddenly 
informed Livingston that the terms of the First Consul were 
100,000,000 francs ($19,300,000), and a release of the spoliation 
claims. Livingston and Marbois dickered from day to day, with 
Monroe in the offing privately counseling Livingston to counter 
with a lesser price; and Marbois finally offered to submit the propo- 
sition to Napoleon on the basis of 60,000,000 francs plus the spolia- 
tion claims to the amount of one-third of that sum. 

We have no evidence that either the limit of $2,000,000 or the 
limitation that this sum should be devoted to purchasing “terri- 
tory on the left bank of the River Mississippi and eastward thereof, 
if practicable,” then was troubling the official or private con- 
sciences of our ministers. They had been dealt face hands in the 
very first round of the great diplomatic game, and with the glitter- 
ing stake in front of them, they played their cards “close to their 
waistcoats,” praying to receive oflicial absolution and the Nation's 
blessing upon returning to their native land with the award safely 
tucked away, hoping that Jefferson, the Congress, and the people 
would consider first the value of their winnings and regard second 
their boldness in playing the game. It is enough here to state 
that the play terminated at an earlier time than the two visitors 
to the French gaming table ever thought would occur, and the 
final cash-in was the whole of the retroceded territory and the 
liquidation of the spoliation claims for and in consideration of 
an agreement to pay a paltry $15,450,000 of money of the United 
States of America, 

The treaty was signed by Talleyrand, Monroe, and Livingston as 
of April 30, 1803. (Actually it was signed on May 2. Why it was 
antedated does not appear clear from any records at our command.) 
The following significant “conventions” or articles were the causae 
belli of the political controversies which so vigorously engaged the 
pe cing and entertained the American people in the following 
au 2 

“Whereas by the third article of the treaty concluded at 
St. Ildefonso the 9th Vandemiaire, an 9 (1st October 1800), between 
the First Consul of the French Republic and His Catholic Majesty, 
it was agreed as follows: 

“His Catholic Majesty promises and engages, on his part, to cede 
to the French Republic, 6 months after the full and entire execu- 
tion of the conditions and stipulations therein relative to his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Parma, the colony or province of 
Louisiana, with the same extent that it now has in the hands 
of Spain, and that it had when France possessed it; and such as 
it should be after the treaties subsequently entered into between 
Spain and other States. 

“And whereas, in pursuance of the treaty, and particularly of the 
third article, the French Republic has an incontestable title to the 
domain and to the possession of the said territory, the First Consul 
‘of the French Republic, desiring to give to the United States a 
strong proof of his friendship, doth hereby cede to the said United 
States, in the name of the French Republic, forever and in full sov- 
ereignty, the said territory, with all its rights and appurtenances, 
as fully and in the same manner as they have been acquired by the 
French Republic in virtue of the above-mentioned treaty concluded 
with His Catholic Majesty.” 

The third article of the compact is important: 

“The inhabitants of the ceded territory shall be incorporated 
into the Union of the United States and admitted, as soon as pos- 
sible, according to the principles of the Federal Constitution, to 
the enjoyment of all the rights, advantages, and immunities of 
citizens of the United States, and in the meantime they shall be 
maintained in the free enjoyment of their liberty, property, and the 
religion they profess." 

(The “convention of incorporation” of the inhabitants of the 
territory as citizens of the United States is the particular provi- 
sion which had plagued Jefferson, prompting his doubts that the 
incorporation into the Union legally could be consummated without 
an amendment to the Constitution. This covenant, together with 
the question of France’s title, and whether thereby the United 
States would be vested with valid title, was the subject of the 
discussions and debates in Congress that followed the ratification 
of the treaty in October 1803“ There is no certainty as to the 


z Jefferson informed Congress that By the Treaty of Ildefonso, 
of the ist of October, 1800, His Catholic Majesty promises and 
engages on his part to cede back to the French Republic, 6 months 
after the full and entire execution of the conditions and stipula- 
tions therein contained,” relative to the Duke of Parma, “the 
colony or province of Louisiana, with the same extent that it 
actually has in the hands of Spain, that it had when France pos- 
sessed it, and such as it ought to be after the treaties subse- 
quently entered into between Spain and other States“ —slightly 
dissimilar language from the quotation of the article of the treaty 
contained in this manuscript. 

Senator Jackson (Georgia) said, “The Treaty of St. Ildefonso 
was the ground work of the cession and whatever might have 
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authorship of article 3, supra, but Monroe is charged or credited 
with its sponsorship, depending on the point of view. It was this 
selfsame question of title in America that was debated in the Eng- 
lish Parliament for years following the sale of Louisiana. It arose 
again at Ghent in August 1814. It motivated the expedition which 
England dispatched from Nigril Bay, Jamaica, in October 1814 to 
“reduce the Crown Colony of Louisiana.” It, indeed, was the 
“damned spot that would not out” until washday at New Orleans 
on January 8, 1815.) 

Observe the felicitous phrase in the second “whereas” of the 
treaty that the First Consul used—‘“desiring to give to the United 
States a strong proof of his friendship, doth hereby cede to the 
United States +” In the light of his later nonchalant 
remark that he would receive “sixty million [francs] for an occu- 
pation that will not perhaps last a day,” one now may wonder 
if the renowned head of the French Republic weren't congratu- 
lating himself upon his profit from a transaction into which he 
never had invested a sou. May we not appraise his contemporary 
remark upon being informed of the signing of the compact as 
mere accurately manifesting the true sentiments which had moti- 
vated him when he exclaimed “I have just given England a mari- 
time rival that will sooner or later lower her pride.” 

Indeed, “a warning presage of the coming storm“ —the War of 
1812 in which the American Navy won the admiration of the 
world in its victories over the mistress of the seas. “Sooner,” 
doubtless, than the First Consul had presumed. How precise a 
prediction “later” when within a fourth of a century, American 
argosies were bottoming three-fourths of the world's cargoes. 

Upon learning of the compact, Spain indignantly had protested 
against the sale to Secretary Madison, setting forth France's 
promise not to alienate Louisiana, not omitting the Republic’s 
failure to fulfill the stipulation in the San Ildefonso Treaty whereby 
the Prince of Parma was to have secured his little kingdom. 
Charies Pinckney, our Minister at Madrid, had been worried by 
the brief declaration of Cevallo, Spain’s Privy Councillor, that 
“His Majesty's system did not permit him to of any por- 
tion of his estates.” (He referred to territory west of the Missis- 
sippi.) Thereupon, Pinckney had been adjured to address his 
communications to the French nation. Too Iate. America had 
assumed a role of a bona fide purchaser, traversing with the 
claim that Spain had been guilty of laches. Spain long had been 
in the tightening grip of France, too exhausted then to protest, 

ve of any legalistic considerations or moral prerogatives. 

She salved her wounds with “the applause of the French Gov- 
ernment.” Her once invincible armada then was too meager to 
oppose or combat even the youthful republic across the ocean. 
King Carlos and Don Cevallo had been unskilled opponents in the 
devious game of diplomacy dealt at the hands of the Little Corsican 
and the ex-bishop of Autun. 

Although there was doubt in the American ministers’ minds of 
the exact physical boundaries of the “immense wilderness,” to use 
Livingston’s description of Louisiana to Talleyrand, let us return 
to young America with the words of Livingston uttered upon his 
signing of the treaty: 

“We have lived long, but this is the noblest day of our lives. 
From this day the United States take their place among the powers 
of the first rank; the English lose all exclusive influence in the af- 
fairs of America.” 

News of the purchase of the Louisiana Territory reached our 
shores in June 1803. There was a spontaneous acclaim on the 
part of the people. Jefferson was eulogized in words comparable 
to laudations of Washington, and the Congress was praised in 
written and spoken addresses. That which Jefferson “had done by 
stealth arose to make him famous.” But Jefferson was a modest 


been the terms to be performed by France, the King of Spain’s 
proclamation and orders (15th of October, 1802) having declared 
to all the world that they were complied with.“ (Rives’ Abridg- 
ments.) 

*Boundaries of the Province of Louisiana, as contained in a 
paper communicated by Mr. Jefferson to Congress: 

“The precise boundaries of Louisiana, westward of the Missis- 
sippi, though very extensive, are at present involved in some 
obscurity. Data are equally wanting to assign with precision its 
northern extent. From the source of the Mississippi it is bounded 
eastwardly by the middie of the channel of that river, to the 
thirty-first degree of latitude; thence, it is asserted, upon very 
strong grounds, that according to its limits when formerly pos- 
sessed by France, it stretches to the east as far, at least, as the 
river Perdido, which runs into the bay of Mexico, eastward of 
the river Mobile. 

“It may be consistent with the view of these notes to remark 
that Louisiana, including the Mobile settlements, was discovered 
and peopled by the French, whose monarchs made several grants 
of its trade, in particular to Mr. Crozat, in 1712, and some years 
afterward, with his acquiescence, to the well-known company 
projected by Mr. Law. This company was relinquished in the 
year 1731. By a secret convention, on the 3d November 1762 
the French Government ceded so much of the province as lies 
beyond the Mississippi, as well as the island of New Orleans, to 
Spain; and by the treaty of peace which followed in 1763, the 
whole territory of France and Spain, eastward of the middle of 
the Mississippi, to the Iberville, thence through the middle of 
that river and the lakes Maurepas and Pontchartrain to the sea, 
was ceded to Great Britain. Spain having conquered the Floridas 
from Great Britain, during our Revolutionary War, they were con- 
firmed to her by the treaty of peace of 1784” (Rives Abridgments). 
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man, of philosophic intellect and conscientious mind. He was a 
capable lawyer, well versed in the history of government. He had 
occupied every Federal position of prominence within the gift of 
Virginia. He had drafted the Declaration of Independence, and 
was author of the Bill of Rights. He had been a Member of Con- 
gress, a Minister to France, Secretary of State under Washington, 
Vice President under Adams, and was at that time the first Re- 
publican (then so-called) President of the youthful Nation. 

His first inaugural address is a lofty exposition of the funda- 
mental concepts of our Republic. He accepted the office of Chief 
Magistrate with “a sincere consciousness that the task is above my 
talents.” He approached it “with those anxious and awful pre- 
sentiments which the greatness of the charge and the weakness of 
my powers so justly inspire.” He expressed full sentiments of 
appreciation of his official responsibility, looked with encouragement 
to the cooperation of the Congress, frankly acknowledging that his 
administration was embarking “amidst the conflicting elements of 
a troubled world.” 

Previous to the negotiations for the purchase of even a part of 
the Louisiana province Jefferson had been more than a “strict con- 
structionist” of the Constitution. He had been a narrow construc- 
tionist—at least he was close visioned on the subject. In 1798, in 
a letter to Senator Nicholas he said, “I consider that the limits of 
the United States are now precisely fixed by the treaty of 1783; that 
the Constitution expressly declares itself to be made for the United 
States, (He referred to the treaty with England.) I cannot help 
believing the intention was to permit Congress to admit into the 
Union new States which should be formed out of the territory for 
which, and under whose authority alone, they were then act- 

„ © had rather ask an enlargement of power from the 
Nation * * * than assume it by a construction.” He doubtless 
meant that rather than construe the Constitution too broadly, 
proper amendments should be voted by the States. 

The foregoing portrays Jefferson’s deliberate conception of the 
limitations of the Constitution. His private correspondence in the 
summer of 1803, after the agreement between our ministers and 
France in April, strongly indicates that he was confused in his 
own mind not so much on the question of our right to acquire by 
purchase the whole of Louisiana Territory, but whether the Terri- 
tory could be “incorporated” into the Union without an amend- 
ment to the Constitution. (The agreement at Paris specifically 
had provided that “the inhabitants of the ceded territory shall be 
incorporated in the Union of the United States.”) He had been in 
correspondence with a few confidants—Gallatin, Nicholas, Ran- 
dolph, and Breckenridge. These supporters argued that if we had 
the right under the Constitution to acquire the territory, by the 
same token we had the right to legalize the citizenship of the 
inhabitants of Louisiana. He did not acquiesce fully in the opin- 
ions of his advisers. He doubted so much the right to “incor- 
porate” into the Union the Territory whose inhabitants were to 
have all the rights of citizens of the United States, that he himself 
proceeded quietly to prepare an amendment to the Constitution 
for submission to the Congress scheduled to meet in the following 
December, As evidence of the doubts that continued to disturb 
Jefferson, witness this remarkable letter that he wrote to Senator 
Breckenridge: 

“The Constitution had made no provision for our holding foreign 
territory, still less for incorporating foreign nations into our Union. 
The Executive, in seizing the fugitive occurrence which so much 
advances the good of this country, had dome an act beyond the 
Constitution.” 

He leavened his constitutional bread by this political ingredient: 

“The Legislature (Congress), in casting behind them meta- 
physical subtleties, and risking themselves like faithful servants, 
must ratify and pay for it, and throw themselves on their country 
for doing unauthorized what we know they would have done for 
themselves had they been in a situation to do it. But we shall not 
be disavowed by the Nation, and this act of indemnity will con- 
firm and not weaken the Constitution by more strongly marking 
out its lines.” 


His special message in which he transmitted certain “instruments 
bearing date the 30th of April last,” meaning the treaty at Paris, 
contains the following interesting statement: 

“Propositions had therefore been authorized for obtaining on 
fair commissions, the sovereignty of New Orleans, and of other 
possessions in that quarter, interesting to our quiet, to such an 
extent as was deemed practicable; and the provisional appropria- 
tion of $2,000,000, to be applied and accounted for by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, intended as part of the price was 
considered as conveying the sanction of Congress to the acquisi- 
tion proposed. When these [instruments] shall have received the 
constitutional sanction of the Senate, they will, without delay, 
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be communicated to the Representatives for the exercise of their 
functions, as to those conditions which are within the powers 
vested by the Constitution in Congress.” 

Appropriately adroit. 

Note the phrase that the “provisional appropriation” was intended 
as “part of the price” to be paid for the territory, and that “it was 
considered as conveying the sanction of Congress to the acquisition.” 
Mr. Jefferson tactfully had informed Congress that he had done 
what he thought they would have done with to Louisiana. 
(He had been empowered to expend $2,000,000. Livingston and 
Monroe had obligated us to spend $15,000,000.) He courteously had 
deposited the treaty upon the lap of the political gods. The “cer- 
tain conditions” in the treaty to which he referred meant nothing 
more than that an appropriation would be required to carry the 
covenant into effect; and inasmuch as an appropriation must orig- 
inate in the House, he consigned that part of the treaty to that 
body for the “exercise of their functions.” We are reminded of his 
letter to Breckenridge, in which he said “the Legislature (Con- 
gress), risking themselves like faithful servants, must ratify and 
pay for it, and throw themselves on their country * + . In 
other words, “take it or leave it—and may Heaven support you in 
either course.” 

The treaty was ratified in the Senate previous to October 21. On 
the 25th that body passed an act authorizing and empowering the 
President to take possession of the Louisiana Territory in the name 
of the United States“ On November 2 the Senate had before it a 
bill authorizing the “creation of a stock to the amount of $11,250,- 
000 for the purpose of carrying into effect the convention of the 
80th of April 1803 between the United States of America and the 
French Republic, and making provision for payment of the same.” 
It passed that body the next day, 26 to 5. The Massachusetts, Dela- 
ware, and Connecticut Senators voted against it. 

Although the treaty had received ratification by the Senate ap- 
parently with dispatch, the so-called stock bill which had been 
debated for several days caused varied repercussions among several 
Members. The two principal arguments advanced against passage 
of the bill really were arguments which more properly should have 
been directed against the ratification of the treaty. First, there 
was the claim that the United States could not constitutionally 
acquire the territory; second, that the treaty stipulated for the 
admission of a new State into the Union, and the “incorporation 
of the inhabitants thereof as citizens of the United States”; and 
springing from these discussions was the belief that France could 
not convey a valid title to the territory because she had not ful- 
filled her covenants with Spain as stipulated in the San Ildefonso 
Treaty of October 1, 1800. Doubt was expressed by some Senators 
that Spain would issue an order or direction to her Governor Gen- 
eral at New Orleans France's ownership. (France never 
had taken actual physical possession of the territory.) Fear was 
expressed that before the matter could be terminated by our legal 
possession of the province, we would be at war with Spain or 
France or in conflict with both of those nations. 

Senator White, of Delaware, was vociferous in his arguments 
that Spain considered herself injured by the treaty, and that she 
would use force to prevent our occupation of the territory; that 


The bill thus passed was in these words: 

“That the President of the United States be, and he is hereby 
authorized to take possession of and occupy the territories ceded 
by France to the United States by the treaty concluded at Paris 
on the 13th day of April last, between the two nations, and that 
he may for that purpose, and in order to maintain in the said 
territories the authority of the United States, employ any part of 
the Army or Navy of the United States, and of the force authorized 
by an act passed the 3d day of March last, entitled ‘An act direct- 
ing a detachment from the militia of the United States and for 
erecting certain arsenals,’ which he may deem necessary; and so 
1 1 By -tho said 1 as may be neces- 
sary, ereby appropria or the purpose carrying this act 
into effect; to be applied under the direction of the President of 
the United States. 

“Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That until the expiration of 
the present session of Congress, unless provision for temporary 
government of the said territories be sooner made by Congress, all 
the military, civil, and judicial powers exercised by the officers of 
the existing government of the same, shall be vested in such 
person and persons, and shall be exercised in such manner, as 
the President of the United States shall direct, for maintaining 
and protecting the inhabitants of Louisiana in the free enjoyment 
of their liberty, property, and religion.” 

From the terms of this act, and especially of the second section, 
it is seen that the Spanish system of government was continued 
in the ceded territory after it became the property of the United 
States, and that the military, the civil, and judicial powers of the 
Spanish intendants (for France never took possession of the coun- 
try except to deliver it to the United States) were transferred by 
law to such persons as the President should appoint. The powers 
of the Spanish intendants, as all know, were an emanation of the 
despotic power of the kings of Spain, and wholly incompatible 
with our Constitution—a very clear declaration of Congress that 
the Constitution did not extend to the territory, and that its in- 
habitants could claim no rights under it; and this declaration 
was in consonance with all the previous acts for the government of 
territories, all of which were inconsistent with the Constitution. 
(Rives’ Abridgements.) 
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France had broken faith with Spain, and therefore Spain was 
absolved from covenants of the agreement, especially France's 
promise never to transfer Louisiana into other hands. He urged an 
amendment to the Constitution to provide for the “incorporation” 
of Louisiana into the Union as a form of “national bluffing” of 
both Spain and France. He emphatically asseverated that even 
should Louisiana be incorporated into the Union, it would be “the 
greatest curse that could befall us.” He further argued that the 
settlement of the vast region west of the Mississippi would be 
“productive of innumerable evils, and highly injurious and danger- 
ous to the United States.” 

His capping argument was that “even supposing that this 
extent of territory was a desirable acquisition, $15,000,000 was 
a most enormous sum to give.” This philippic in the light of the 
price having been 4 cents per acre. Senator Adams limited his 
remarks to the belief that an amendment was necessary. Senator 
Wells, White’s colleague, was fearful of the title that we were 
taking; and he was opposed to granting to the President the right 
to take possession without indisputable advance proof that France 
could deliver to us a fair and effectual possession of the ceded 
territory.” He urged that the Senate withdraw and retain the 
powers which the bill, passed October 26, already had vested in 
the President. 

Senator Pickering of Massachusetts argued that the treaty con- 
travened our Constitution and contained provisions that trans- 
cended the powers which the Constitution vested in the President 
and the Senate. He expressed the belief that the limited nowers 
of our Government would not permit us legally to receive our 
latest acquisition. 

Senator Tracy of Connecticut tracked Pickering’s argument, add- 
ing that the President and the Senate “have not the power of 
thus obtruding Louisiana upon us.” Observe the word “obtrude”. 
The word “us” in the contemplation of the Connecticut Senator 
seems to have been confined to Delaware, Connecticut, and 
Massachusetts, since those were the only States whose Senators 
voted against the measure under discussion. 

Senator Jackson, of Georgia, at least was practical in his sup- 
port of the measures before the Senate. He said: 

“Last session we were impressed with the necessity of taking 
immediate possession of the island of New Orleans in the face of 
two nations, and now we entertain doubts if we can combat the 
weakest of those powers; and we are further told we are going to 
sacrifice the immense sum of $15,000,000, and have to go to war 
with Spain for the country afterward; when, last session, war was 
to take place at all events, and no costs were equal to the object. 
Gentiemen seem to be displeased, because we have procured it 
(Louisiana) peaceably, and at probably 10 times less expense than 
it would have cost us had we taken forcible possession of New 
Orleans alone, which, I am persuaded, would have involved us in a 
war which would have saddled us with a debt of from one to two 
hundred millions, and perhaps have lost New Orleans, and the 
right of deposit, after all.“ 

Senator Nicholas, of Virginia, the recipient of Jefferson’s close- 
visioned letter in 1798, supra, laconically remarked that the diversi- 
fied discussions had convinced him of one fact, at least: “Of one 
thing I am confident,” he said, “that if they (France) have the 
distrust of us which some gentlemen have this day expressed of 
them, the country will not be delivered to the agents of our Gov- 
ernment should this bill be rejected.” 

In the House of Representatives, in considering the “certain 
conditions” of the treaty, and in the “exercise of their functions,” 
to which Mr. Jefferson briefly had alluded in his message of 
October 17, Mr. Griswold, of previous mention herein, arose to 
offer a resolution requesting the President to lay before the House 
a certified copy of the treaty, together with all related papers, 
diplomatic correspondence, et cetera et ad infinitum. John Ran- 
doiph, of Virginia, the valiant administration “whip,” promptly op- 
posed the resolution, and after various proposed amendments, it 
was lost by two votes. The bill carrying into effect the provisions 
of the treaty, came up for final consideration on October 25. The 
ever-critical Griswold was up with it, demanding more data, more 
proof, and decisive defeat of the bill. The reliable Randolph 
seems to have had his supporters well organized, for on final vote 
on October 27, the bill passed 90 to 25. The next day the bill 
authorizing and empowering Jefferson to take possession of the 
Louisiana Territory came up for final vote, and it passed the 
House 89 to 23. 

Thus terminated the proceedings in the Congress which had 
ratified the treaty, created means whereby the “certain conditions” 
of the document could be carried into effect, and authorized and 
empowered Jefferson to take possession of Louisiana. Except for 
a later act whereby the territory was erected into two territories 
and providing for the temporary government thereof, there was 
no further legislation respecting Louisiana in either branch of the 
Congress. (With this act we are not concerned here. It ad- 
dressed itself solely to the administration of the territory after 
acquisition and formal possession.) 

The final act of the epochal drama was simple and brief. On 
November 30, 1803, the Spanish officials and the French prefect, the 
clergy, together with the civil authorities and a few Army and Navy 
officers, appeared in the Cabildo at New Orleans and the Province 
of Louisiana formally was yielded to the French Republic. There- 
after, on Thursday, December 20, 1803, the formal possession by the 
United States of America of the vast and inestimable territory 
occurred, attended by ceremonies all-the more dramatic by virtue 
of their simplicity. The American commissioners, Governor Clai- 
borne, and General Wilkinson, and the United States troops properly 
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were saluted when they entered the city. There was the customary 
examination of credentials of appointment, the treaty was read 
aloud, and the prefect of the Republic of France personally de- 
livered to Governor Claiborne symbolic keys of the city of New 
Orleans. Claiborne then made an address to the populace which 
had assembled in the Place de Arms, now known as Jackson Square. 
The flag of the Republic of France was lowered in silence to a half- 
way point of the halyards, where it was met by the emblem of the 
United States, and as the flags of the two greatest republics on 
earth waved side by side, the crowd shouted huzzas and there was 
a military salute. The French possession—it never was an occupa- 
tion—of Louisiana had covered the brief space of 20 days. Thus, 
upon this simple but impressive scene was ended France’s dream of 
a 8 empire in the Western Hemisphere. Sic transit gloria 
mundi 

The epilogue to the exalted enterprise, the final curtain of which 
had descended upon the simple scene at New Orleans on the 20th 
of December 1803, properly has been preserved to us in the modest 
words of the leading character of the dramatis personnae, Thomas 
Jefferson. 

Here is the last paragraph of the President's brief message to 
Congress, dated January 16, 1804: 

“On this important acquisition, so favorable to the immediate 
interests of our western citizens, so auspicious to the peace and 
security of the Nation in general, which adds to cur country terri- 
tories so extensive and fertile and to our citizens new brethren to 
partake of the blessings of freedom and self-government, I offer to 
Congress and our country my sincere congratulations.” 


Neutrality 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, JR. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 19 (legislative day of Tuesday, July 18), 1939 


ARTICLE BY HON, GERALD P. NYE, OF NORTH DAKOTA 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the junior Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Nye] has contributed to the July 
number of Investor America a notable article on neutrality, 
which I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From Investor America for July 1939] 
NEUTRALITY SMOKE SCREENS 
(By Geratp P. Nye, United States Senator from North Dakota) 


“The Neutrality Act is working to the advantage of the aggressor 
nations and is therefore not neutrality.” 

“The Neutrality Act has taken from the Executive powers which 
cripple our country in its conduct of foreign affairs. The act should 
be repealed or so altered as to give the President a more free hand 
in the international field.” 

“There might arise a condition in Europe that would directly 
challenge the United States. The Neutrality Act should be changed 
s0 as to permit the President to move quickly when such a challenge 
does arise.” 

The foregoing are stock phrases which have been presented again 
and again by those who would change or repeal the law commonly 
referred to as the Neutrality Act. The arguments are without firm 
foundation, yet they serve as a smoke screen to many Americans 
who have lost sight of the single purpose of the law in question. 

The truth is that on the part of the administration there is will 
to blind the people to the real purposes of the changes in the law 
which the administration is urging. In a word, that purpose is 
to win from Congress a grant of additional power to the Executive— 
power that was never constitutionally his—power and chance to 
conduct a reckless course which might easily lead our country into 
other people’s wars. 

Anyone who is willing to face the consequences, and who wants 
the President of the United States to be waving a big stick in this 
world of trigger-fingering, bluffing, and blustering, should by all 
means stand in support of the changes now proposed in the 
neutrality law. 

Let us, before we move to any further consideration, consider 
the purpose of the Neutrality Act. The law ought never to have 
been called that. Its real purpose was never the accomplishment 
of a strict neutrality. Strict neutrality is not attainable. Any law 
we might make with respect to a war in which other nations may 
engage is bound to favor one side or the other in some degree. 

I think it can fairly be said that the single purpose, certainly 
the primary purpose, of the Neutrality Act was that of helping 
our own country to keep out of other people’s wars. It was 
founded upon the knowledge of the ease with which commercial 
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relations, especially trade in munitions, with nations at war could 

us into compromises and finally into war. The law was 
intended to destroy in part such satisfying of the American appe- 
tite for the profit available from other people’s wars as might 
prevent the development of taste of profit to a point where profit 
would outweigh a desire for peace for our country. This desirable 
end is attainable to whatever extent we may write off the possi- 
bility of a war boom at the expense of nations engaged in spilling 
each other's blood. 

The Neutrality Act forbids loans and credits to nations at war. It 
forbids the exportation of American munitions and implements of 
war to nations at war, directly or indirectly. The law originally 
forbid the exportation of all goods other than munitions and 
implements of war except as the warring nations paid cash for what 
they bought and carried the goods away in their own ships and 
without jeopardizing American ships. But this so-called cash-and- 
carry clause expired in May. It should be reenacted, with such minor 
changes in it as will leave less dangerous discretion with a President 
who might desire to favor one side engaged in war. 

Now the forces led and encouraged by the Roosevelt administra- 
tion come forward with a proposal to substitute for the entire 
Neutrality Act a so-called Neutrality Act that is far less neutral 
than the existing law and which invites dangers for the United 
States which the existing law has made impossible. It proposes to 
put all commodities, including munitions and implements of war, 
on a cash-and-carry basis, and it proposes certain powers and dis- 
cretions to rest with the President that might easily be used to 
accomplish the creation of circumstances which would ultimately 
leave a Co with no alternative other than that of declaring 
T save the face of the President and perchance the face of the 

ation, 

First of all it should be observed that placing all commodities, 
including munitions, on a cash-and-carry basis is at once a handi- 
cap for the smaller nations and a distinct advantage for those 
nations which are in control of the seas in time of war. At this 
particular time it would mean distinct advantage to England and 
France in the event of the outbreak of war in Europe. But, it 
will be said, isn’t this what we desire with the situation what 
it is in Europe? Well, however desirable it might be considered, 
the fact remains that the course is definitely not one of neutrality, 
and those who wish to make the change on the theory that the 
existing law is not affording neutrality are but engaged in subter- 
fuge. Much fairer it would be for advocates of such a change to 
seek an open alliance with England and France. 

Incidentally, it ought to be noted that in the case of the war 
in Asia the same change in the law would mean that American 

including munitions and implements of war—would be 
available only to Japan, which affords a rather emb cir- 
cumstance for those who seek change in the law now on the ground 
that the existing law is an aid to the aggressor nations. The 
truth is that had the existing law been invoked by a President 
whose sworn duty it was to invoke the law when hostilities arose 
between China and Japan, Japan would have been seriously handi- 
133 and her degree of conquest would have been materially 
lessened, 

I am quite ready to concede the possibility of circumstances 
arising in Europe which would ultimately be a more or less direct 
challenge to the United States—perhaps a challenge that would 
make desirable commercial aid by the United States to one side 
engaged in a European war, or possibly to the extent of active 
participation in that war, although it is difficult for me to 
conceive that after our last erlence with Europe there can be 
any condition arising that would warrant the sacrifice of a single 
American life or a single American dollar in Europe's eternal wars. 

But suppose the time should come when the United States would 
want to throw commercial favor to one side or the other engaged 
in war. Wouldn't it then be a distinct advantage to find upon 
our statute books the existing law forbidding e of munitions 
to any nation engaged in war? Quite the contrary is true. The 
law can be changed when, and if, that time comes. Far better it 
is that the determination of that time be left to the Congress as 
representative of all the people rather than to a President who 
might in a strong-minded, hot-headed moment make a choice. 
Unless it became possible to leave the determination of the time 
for such a change in policy to all the people, by all means the 
choice of determining that time should be left with the Congress. 

I wish there were less will on the part of Americans to be 
blinded to certain evidence and certain consequences which ought 
to have an indelible place in every American mind. 

We may like to believe that we went into Europe’s war in 1917 
for the purpose of winning such desirable ends as the salvation of 
democracy, the ending of war, the accomplishment of freedom of 
the seas, and the destruction of militarism. The truth is that 
these causes became causes only as it was necessary to our 
entry into that war upon a base that would invite the earnest 
backing of our own people. The truth is that, in the communi- 
cations and exchanges between heads of our Government, there 
was little or no concern about these lofty causes up to the time 
we entered the war. These communications, instead, reveal that 
the greatest solicitation moving our leaders before we went to 
war had to do with how we were to continue enjoying the profit 
that had become ours and the prosperity that was ours by reason 
of Europe’s war. 

Step by step the United States permitted its commercial rela- 
tions and its chance for gain from war to lead it straight into 
that war. President Wilson, striving with all his might and main 
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to keep America out of that war, was time and again pursued by 
selfish forces into the abandonment of rules which, had they been 
pursued, would have kept us from that frame of mind which 
could not tolerate the thought of having to dispense with the 
gains we found available from war. President Wilson was upon 
an impossible spot largely by reason of the lack, at the time, of 
any written law forbidding American exportation of munitions 
and instruments of war to nations engaged in war. 

In light of the experience then, it would be criminal for the 
American people or for the Congress to require other Presidents 
to occupy the same spot. It is criminal negligence even though 
the present Executive may wish to occupy the same spot. The 
existing neutrality law should be maintained and strengthened to 
the extent of re-enacting a strong mandatory cash-and-carry clause 
to deal with commodities other than munitions and instruments 
of war which nations at war may desire. 

The best security for America would be found to lie with 
abandonment of all commercial relations with nations at war. We 
could well afford to abandon all trade with nations at war for the 
duration of their war rather than let that trade drag us into 
the frightful waste and never-ending expense which participation 
in war entails. 

Ambassador Page, serving the Wilson administration as its Am- 
bassador at the all-important post in London during the World 
War, made a representation which is full of meaning in light of 
what is known to have taken place month after month when, 
80 days before the President's request to Congress for a declara- 


“tion of war, Page sent his cablegram to the President reciting 


that unless the United States found the way to finance the 
Allied cause the United States stood to lose that war trade which 
had given us such prosperity, and said that he noted the “con- 
dition most alarming to the American financial and industrial out- 
look.” He declared further that “our going to war is the only 
way in which our present preeminent trade position can be main- 
tained and a panic averted.” We were then face to face with 
the fact that it was commercial agitation more than anything 
else that led us to abandon our desire for peace. Let us never 
be found inviting a chance for that attitude again to play the 
part in our thinking that it played then. 

The existing Neutrality Act takes from the President no power 
that was ever constitutionally his. The law only affords those 
safeguards to which the American people are entitled if they are 
to have the fullest measure of service in their purpose to keep 
out of other people’s wars, 


Effect of Trade Agreements With France on 
American Lace Industry 


REMARKS 
HON. HARRY SANDAGER 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1939 


Mr. SANDAGER. Mr. Speaker, opponents of the re- 
ciprocal trade agreements policy should be indebted to 
Secretary of Commerce Harry Hopkins for the press release 
from his Department dated July 5 entitled “No Abatement 
in United States Demand for Calais Laces.” This statement, 
painting in glowing colors the tremendous boom in Calais 
lace manufacturing, proves in just so many words the con- 
trasting damage that has been done to the American lace 
industry by the Franco-American agreements and bears out 
the oft-repeated contention that the United States is getting 
the short end of the Hull bargains. 

The press release says, according to information received 
from Consul J. G. Carter, of Calais, France, that the lace 
manufacturers of that city are booked up with orders from 
the United States for months to come; that the May ex- 
ports of laces from Calais to the American markets beat 
even the high records prior to 1932, and were 171 percent 
in value and 120 percent in volume over May 1938. This 
strengthens the claim, which, as a Representative from 
Rhode Island, a lace-producing State, I have previously 
made on the floor of the House that the Franco-American 
trade agreement is ruining the American lace industry and 
is putting American laceworkers on the street. 

Because of the utter inability of our manufacturers, pay- 
ing high wages, to compete with the low wage, 48-hour-week 
competition of France, the estimated loss annually in wages 
to the American laceworkers last year was $3,500,000. A 
recent survey of 26 American lace mills showed employment 
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at 34 percent of that in 1935, before the days of the French 
agreement. 

We may well ask, What will the losses to the American 
lace factories and laceworkers be by the end of this year, 
when imports are increasing at such a tremendous rate? 
It would be interesting for Secretary of State Hull, by way 
of contrast to the statement of the Commerce Department 
showing how the trade agreements have helped France, to 
indicate how our American exports to France have increased 
and have thus served to offset the devastating damage to 
our lace industry. 

The press release of the Department of Commerce follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Washington, July 5, 1939. 
NO ABATEMENT IN UNITED STATES DEMAND FOR CALAIS LACES 


No slackening has been evident in the strong American demand 
for French laces which in the past year has brought prosperity to 
Calais’ lace industry, according to a report from Consul J. G. Carter, 
made public by the Department of Commerce. 

Local manufacturers are booked up with orders from the United 
States for many months to come. 

May exports of lace from the Calais district to the American 
market established a new high record not reached even during the 
prosperous years prior to 1932. The trade with Canada, Australia, 
and South American countries, which has improved in recent 
months, was well maintained during May, although there are indi- 
cations that June will show a falling off in the demand from these 
markets. 

The extent of the increased American demand for Calais lace is 
indicated in a comparison of May shipments this year to the 
United States with those of the preceding month of April and with 
May 1938. The May 1939 exports were higher by 52 percent in 
value and 39 percent in volume than for April, and by 171 percent 
in value and 120 percent in volume compared with May 1938. 
Cumulative shipments covering the first 5 months of 1939 increased 
155 percent in value and 137 percent in weight compared with the 
corresponding period of 1938. 


Typical American Counties 


REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. GRANT 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1939 


Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, Associated Press 
dispatches today carry a statement that St. Joseph and 
Marshall Counties, Ind., have been designated by the 
Census Bureau as the two most typical American counties 
in the United States. 

Because they are typical, a force of some 160 Government 
canvassers will go into those two counties August 15 to 
conduct a test census and to ask the residents of these two 
counties the list of questions which will be presented to the 
rest of the citizens of the country in the decennial popula- 
tion census next spring. 

The Secretary of Commerce, Harry L. Hopkins, has said 
that these two counties were chosen because they comprise 
a representative urban and rural area of the country and 
because, together, they present a good cross secticn of indus- 
try, agriculture, trade, and professions. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel a geat deal of natural, and, I think, 
justifiable, pride in the fact that I was born in Marshall 
County, which is in the district of my distinguished colleague 
and friend, the Honorable CHARLES A. HALLECK, of the Second 
Indiana District. I also feel a great deal of pride because 
St. Joseph County is in the district which I have the honor 
to represent, the Third Indiana, and is also my home county. 

I feel great pleasure, of course, that these two counties 
have been chosen as typical American counties, not only 
because one is the county of my birth and the other is the 
county of my residence but because I am a member of the 
House Committee on the Census. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it was not to voice my pride that these 
two counties have been chosen as the typical American 
counties that I rise on the floor today. My purpose in calling 
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attention to this distinction which has been given St. Joseph 
and Marshall Counties is to remind this House and the 
citizens of this country that these two counties are typical 
representative American counties, because their population 
is made up of people in whose veins flow the blood of the 
best pioneers who ever helped to carve this great Nation out 
of the primeval forests and the unwatered plains of a new 
continent. 

Here in these two Indiana counties these census takers 
will find still alive, vibrant, and throbbing that spirit of 
independence, that spirit of individual self-reliance which 
not only has made America the greatest Nation in the world 
but which will keep representative government and the 
American spirit alive on this continent no matter what 
shadows may seem to fall athwart the future of free gov- 
ernment in other parts of the world. 

Let me say to you, Mr. Speaker, that the farmers of these 
two counties want nothing so much as a free market for 
their products, protection against cheap, foreign competitive 
products, and the opportunity to work out their own eco- 
nomic salvation by their own efforts and with their own 
undaunted courage. 

These census takers, Mr. Speaker, will find that the busi- 
ness people in these two counties do not want loans from 
the Government. They want fair, free, open, honest compe- 
tition. They want surcease from governmental interference 
and a chance in their own undaunted spirit of independence 
and courage to work out their own salvation. 

The wage earners of these two counties, if you please, are 
the descendants of fathers and mothers who were not afraid 
of hard work; fathers and mothers who were thrifty in the 
finest sense of the word. The wage earners of these two 
counties represent the finest of those Hoosier people cele- 
brated in the poems of the immortal James Whitcomb Riley. 

The people of these two counties are alarmed, just as the 
rest of the people of Indiana are alarmed, over the trends 
toward foreign entanglements. If these census takers were 
instructed to ask the people whether or not they want to 
engage in another foreign war, there would be no question 
about the utterly overwhelming sentiment in these typically 
American counties against departing from the advice of 
George Washington and engaging in foreign entanglements 
which will lead us into bloody conflict again. 

If these census takers who are to interrogate the people of 
these two typical American counties were instructed to ask 
those good Indiana people whether or not they believe that 
the Government owes them a living, that the Government 
can provide that living for them, you will find that their 
answer will be “no.” Where in the broad sweep of this con- 
tinent can be found a finer people, who represent the finest 
blood from foreign shores that came here to mix in that 
great melting pot and to be fused into that magnificent 
specimen of citizenship we call American? You will find, 
Mr. Speaker, that the Hoosiers of St. Joseph and Marshall 
Counties still believe that the people should support the Gov- 
ernment and not the Government the people. They still 
believe, those descendants of the Indiana pioneers and those 
foreign-born citizens, that true government is only by con- 
sent of the governed and is not by rule of any political 
bureaucracy at Washington regardless of the party label it 
may bear. 

If the salvation of America is to be found, Mr. Speaker, 
it will be found not in politicians nor in political formulas; 
it will be found not in trying to integrate our future with that 
of the war-torn countries of Europe or Asia, but it will be 
found in those sterling qualities of self-reliance, integrity, 
courage, industry, and thrift which make the people of St. 
Joseph and Marshall Counties typical Americans. 

Another point that I would like to impress upon you, Mr. 
Speaker, is that although St. Joseph and Marshall Counties 
have been chosen as typical American counties, they are, in 
fact, little different than Elkhart County, which flanks St. 
Joseph on the east, or La Porte County, which flanks it on 
the west. In fact, taking into consideration the location of 
one of America’s greatest educational institutions, the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, at South Bend, in St. Joseph County, 
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we might well say that this section of Indiana is a typical 
American section. 

Now, mark you, Mr. Speaker, when we say “a typical 
American county” or “a typical American section,” we do not 
arrogate to ourselves any qualities or any virtues not pos- 
sessed by all other Americans. That is why we are typical. 
And yet I want to say to the Members of this House that 
you can travel this wide world over, you can go to the war- 
torn countries of Europe, you may weave your way through 
the teeming masses of the Orient, you may seek out any spot 
you will in Scandinavia, but nowhere on the globe will you 
find a finer people, a higher degree of integrity, higher 
standards of morality, higher ideals of courage and inde- 
pendence and industry than will be found in this section of 
Indiana, because they do truly represent in the typical Amer- 
ican fashion the tremendous progress the American people 
have made under the God-given blessings of a free republi- 
can government, a rich continent, and a God-fearing people. 


Importation of Cotton 
REMARKS 


oF 


HON. STEPHEN PACE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1939 


Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, from time to time the minority 
members have made some rather critical remarks with ref- 
erence to the import of cotton into the United States, indi- 
cating that imports under the Democratic administration 
have greatly increased. Ihave secured from the Department 
of Agriculture a very comprehensive statement with reference 
to the imports of cotton, why that cotton is imported, and 
for what purpose it is used, which by unanimous consent, I 
shall insert in the Record. I call attention to the fact that 
in 1929, under a Republican administration, there was im- 
ported into the United States 358,000 bales of cotton, and at 
no time during the present Democratic administration have 
the imports of cotton been half that amount. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and to include a letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, a 
statement of why the United States imports cotton, a list of 
some of the importers of cotton, and a statement showing the 
imports from the various countries. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, July 18, 1939. 


Hon. STEPHEN PACE, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Pace: Reference is made to your letter of June 27, 
requesting detailed information as to the origin and nature of 
United States cotton imports during recent years and as to the 
users of that cotton. 

There is enclosed a two-page table showing United States imports 
of cotton, other than linters, by country of origin from 1929 to 
1938. You will note that these imports are of almost insignificant 
proportions when compared with United States cotton exports. In 
1929, the year of largest cotton imports since the period of the 
World War, imports were 6 percent as large as cotton exports. In 
subsequent years, cotton imports have been from 2 to 5 percent as 
large as cotton exports. 

It is also of interest that cotton imports were regularly more 
than twice as large during the period prior to 1930 as they have 
been since. This is due partially to the imposition in 1930 of a 
tariff of 7 cents per pound on cotton imports of a staple length of 
1% inches or over. An analysis of our foreign trade in cotton indi- 
cates, however, that the restriction of our imports of long-staple 
cotton resulted in a roughly proportional decline of our exports of 
cotton of similar staple lengths. There is reason to believe that 
further restriction of our cotton imports would have a somewhat 
similar effect on our cotton exports. A copy of a study of the 
effects of the tariff on long-staple cotton, published by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics in 1938, is enclosed. 

Practically all of the cotton imported into the United States 
except that imported from Mexico, either differs in quality from 
American-grown cotton or is needed to supplement qualities of 
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American-grown cotton of which the domestic supply is not great 
enough to meet domestic needs. Small trial shipments of varie- 
ties of cotton of which this may not prove to be true are some- 
times brought in by large cotton dealers. Freak market situations 
may also lead to small shipments of this sort upon occasion. 
Such shipments, however, are probably a very small part of the 
cotton import picture. 

Cotton-import data are divided into three groups: Short-staple 
cotton measuring less than 1½ inches in staple length, ordinary 
long-staple cotton measuring 1% inches or longer but less than 
1% inches, and extra long-staple cotton with a staple measuring 
1% inches or more. United States imports of both extra-long- 
staple cotton and ordinary-long-staple cotton come largely from 
Egypt. In addition to their advantage of staple length, these va- 
rieties of cotton possess certain other elements of quality not 
possessed by most American-grown cotton, They are used prin- 
cipally by the thread, tire-fabric, and fine-goods industries. The 
small amount of ordinary long-staple cotton imported from Peru 
has a peculiar rough character which makes it desirable to 
American manufacturers of part-woolen goods and asbestos. 

Most of the short-staple cotton imported into the United States 
comes from India and China. This cotton appears to range from 
one-half to three-fourths of an inch in staple length (shorter 
than most United States cotton) and has a harsh quality which 
makes it desirable for use in the manufacture of cotton and 
part-woolen blankets. Imports of short-staple cotton from Mex- 
ico appear to be similar in quality to substantial proportions of 
the American crop. Because produced in areas close to the 
United States border, much of this cotton moves into the chan- 
nels of United States trade, where it loses its identity. It is 
probable that a large part of it is reexported as American cot- 
ton. The question of why the United States imports cotton was 
dealt with in an article by Maurice R, Cooper, of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics in the September 1937 issue of the 
Agricultural Situation. That issue is exhausted, but a typewrit- 
ten copy of the article in question is enclosed. There has been 
a good deal of discussion of imports of cotton lint from Brazil 
during the current year. During the first 5 months, however; 
there have been no such imports. The amounts of cotton which 
have been imported from Brazil during other years are shown 
in the above-mentioned table. 

Many United States cotton manufacturers publicly report that 
they use foreign cotton. A partial list of such firms and a list 
of cotton importers are enclosed. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. A. Watuace, Secretary. 
WHY THE UNITED STATES IMPORTS COTTON 


The United States imported 253,000 bales of cotton in the 12 
months ended July 31, 1937, This was the largest quantity im- 
ported in 7 years, but it was about one-third smaller than in the 
years immediately before the depression. Since this country 
usually produces more than twice as much cotton as it consumes 
and in recent years has been restricting production, it is not 
surprising that there should be a great deal of confusion in the 
minds of many people as to why raw cotton is imported into the 
United States. 

Most of the cotton imported into the United States either 
differs in quality from American cotton or is needed to supple- 
ment certain qualities not produced in sufficient volume to meet 
domestic needs. Under normal marketing conditions the United 
States will never import cotton similar in quality to that pro- 
duced in this country in large enough quantities to satisfy the 
demands of American manufacturers (except possibly from Mexico 
because of its nearness). Imports of 250,000 bales are very small 
in relation to a total domestic consumption of seven or eight 
million bales. 

The price of a particular quality of a given commodity in any 
two important markets cannot, except possibly for short periods, 
differ by much more than the cost of delivering the commodity 
from one market to another. The existence of such a condition 
would make it profitable to transfer the commodity from one 
market to the other. As a result of this transfer, the supply in 
the lower-priced market would decrease and the supply in the 
other market increase. Consequently, the price would be strength- 
ened in one market and depressed in the other. 

As long as American cotton is exported to foreign countries the 
price in those countries for a given quality must be higher than 
in domestic markets by at least the amount of the freight, insur- 
ance, interest, and other transfer costs. If at any time the spread 
between the domestic and foreign price were to differ by less than 
the transfer costs, there would be no incentive for exporting Ameri- 
can cotton. Because of this, exporters of foreign cotton will never, 
except under very unusual circumstances, find it to their advantage 
to ship to the United States cotton of the same quality as that 
being exported from the United States in significant amounts. As 
long as the price of a given quality of cotton in Liverpool, Havre, 
or Kobe is higher than the price of this quality of cotton in the 
United States by an amount equal to or in excess of the cost of 
delivering cotton from the United States to these markets, ex- 
porters of similar cotton from Russia, Brazil, and most other coun- 
tries would lose money by shipping such cotton to the United 
States. 

More than one-fourth of the cotton imported in recent years was 
1% inches and longer in staple. This is longer than any of the 
cotton produced in the United States with the exception of a few 
thousand bales of American-Egyptian (Pima) produced in Arizona. 
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Although staple length is generally considered one of the most 
important factors determining spinning utility of cotton, other 
factors are also important. It is said that this extra-long-staple 
foreign cotton possesses some other elements of quality not pos- 
sessed by American-grown cotton having approximately the same 
staple length. This and the fact that insufficient quantities of 
this extra-long-staple cotton are produced in the United States to 
meet domestic requirements account for the fact that this cotton 
is imported in significant quantities despite an import duty of 
7 cents per pound. Most of the imported extra-long-staple cotton 
comes from Egypt and is consumed by the thread, tire-fabric, and 
fine-goods industries. It is said to be needed in order to give addi- 
tional strength to the yarns, particularly those produced for thread 
and for tire fabrics. 

Imports of Egyptian cotton shorter than 1% inches in staple 
(a very large part of which is 1% to 17% inches) also account 
for a substantial portion of the total domestic imports of cotton. 
This cotton has about the same length of staple as the longer 
lengths of American upland cotton, most of which is produced in 
the Mississippi Delta. While total domestic production of cotton 
1% to 1%: inches represents only about 5 percent of the total 
American crop, it is considerably larger than the quantity of 
such cotton consumed by American mills. The fact that cotton 
with these staple lengths is imported from Egypt and also from 
Peru, despite the 7-cent import duty—at the same time substan- 
tial quantities are exported—can only be accounted for by dif- 
ferences in quality factors other than staple length. At least 
domestic manufacturers or consumers of the products for which 
the import cotton is used apparently believe that the imported 
cotton is more desirable for their purposes than the domestically 
produced cotton. Most of this imported ordinary long staple is 
also used by the thread, tire-fabric, and fine-goods industries. 
However, a large part of that imported from Peru is noted for its 
rough character, which makes it desirable to American manu- 
facturers for use in asbestos and part-woolen goods. 

Most of the remainder of the cotton imported into the United 
States during recent years came from India and China. Reports 
on the staple length of this cotton on hand at the end of the 
season show all cotton shorter than % inch combined. However, 
a report released in 1932 on the quality of foreign cotton con- 
sumed in the United States indicated that most of the cotton 
being imported from these countries was shorter than ie inch 
and ranged from % to % of an inch in staple. Although the 
United States produces comparatively large quantities of cotton 
shorter than % inch, a further break-down would probably show 
that little American cotton is shorter than ige inch. The fact that 
most of this imported extra-short staple is of a very rough or 
harsh character, however, is possibly of more importance in 
accounting for its importation than its shortness of fiber. This 
cotton is said to be used largely in the manufacture of cotton 
and part-woolen blankets and other part-woolen goods, because 
its harsh short fiber gives a desirable feel and appearance to the 
finished fabric. 

There are a few thousand bales of Mexican cotton imported 
annually, a substantial part of which is believed to be about the 
same in quality as American cotton. Most of this cotton loses 


1Staple length of Foreign-Grown Cottons Consumed in the 
United States, 1928-31, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 1932, 
mimeographed. 
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its identity and is apparently sold to domestic manufacturers 
or is ree as American. 

Information is not available with respect to the quality of the 
few thousand bales of cotton imported during recent months 
from Brazil and Russia, but it is safe to say that this cotton 
differs in quality from the bulk of the American crop or that 
domestic importers encountered a temporary and very unusual 
market situation which made it possible to import this cotton 
at a lower price than domestically produced cotton of similar 
quality could be obtained. 

It appears, therefore, that a substantial part of the cotton 
imported into the United States is accounted for by differences 
in the quality of this cotton and that produced in the United 
States. Even in the case of extra long staple cotton, which is not 
produced in sufficient quantities to meet the requirements of 
domestic mills, there appear to be significant differences in other 
quality characteristics between that produced in the United 
States and that imported. 

MAURICE R. COOPER. 

(Published in the Agricultural Situation, September 1, 1937, 
pp. 10-12.) 

PARTIAL LIST OF UNITED STATES MANUFACTURERS WHO REPORT USING 
FOREIGN COTTON 


(Nore.—It is generally impracticable to give a complete list of 
dealers. In furnishing this partial list upon request, it should be 
understood that no discrimination is intended and no guaranty 
of any kind is implied.) 


Users of Egyptian Cotton 
American Thread Co., 260 West Broadway, New York City. 
Clark Thread Co., 2€0 Ogden St., Newark, N. J. 
J. & P. Coats, 366 Pine St., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Crown Manufacturing Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Groves Thread Co., Gastonia, N. C. 
Lonsdale Co., 50 S. Main, Providence, R. I. 
Ponemah Mills, Inc., Taftville, Conn. 
Quissett Mill, 56 Prospect, New Bedford, Mass. 
Stowe Thread Co., Inc., Belmont, N. C. 
U. S. Rubber Products, Winnsboro Mills, Winnsboro, S. C. 
Users of Indian and Chinese Cotton 
Nashua Mfg. Co., Nashua, N. H. 


Beacon Mfg. Co., Swannanoa, N. C. 
Marshall Field & Co., Spray, N. C. 


PARTIAL LIST OF U. S. COTTON IMPORTERS 


(Nore.—It is generally impracticable to give a complete list of 
dealers. In furnishing this partial list upon request, it should 
be understood that no discrimination is intended and no guaranty 
of any kind is implied.) 


Importers of Egyptian Cotton 
E. A. Shaw & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Post & Conners, 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Geo. McFadden & Bro., New York City. 
Jones, Gardner & Beals, 148 State St., Boston, Mass, 
E. W. Montgomery Co., Greenville, S. C. 
Importers of Indian and Chinese Cotton 


Volkart & Bros., New York City. 
Geo. McFadden & Bro., New York City. 


United States: Imports of raw cotton, by countries, 1929-381 
[Bales of 478 pounds net] 


Type of cotton and countries from which imported 


Cotton, staple 156 inches or over: 


Peru. 
Union of Sovi: 
Netherland In 
Brazil. 
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Year ended Dec. 31— 
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‘General imports 1929 and 1930; subsequently imports for consumption, 


nary. 
Prior to 205 18, 1930, included in Cotton, staple under 196 inches.” 
June 18-Dee, 31. 
‘Includes “Cotton, staple 136 to 136 inches“ prior to Juno 18, 1930. 
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The Civil Aeronautics Authority 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1939 


ADDRESS BY COL. EDGAR S. GORRELL 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the following address deliv- 
ered by Col. Edgar S. Gorrell, president of the Air Transport 
Association of America, before the Southwest Chamber of 
Commerce Secretaries’ School, Dallas, Tex., July 19, 1939: 


THE CIVIL AERONAUTICS AUTHORITY—A SUCCESSFUL AGENCY OF GOVERN- 
MENT—MISINFORMATION IS THE BANE OF AERONAUTICS 


For some inexplicable reason, misstatements of fact concerning 
aeronautics and those connected with it can be more easily spread 
and are given more persistent currency than is true in the case 
of any other industry. It is idle to speculate upon the causes of 
this tendency on the part of those who discuss our industry. We 
can only try to clear up each misstatement as we run across it, 
and hope that our audience will regard with suspicion the next 
person who voices wild and fantastic charges. 

The latest bit of misinformation from which the aeronautical in- 
dustry has suffered is one that has been given wide circulation by the 
Saturday Evening Post. In its issue of June 24, 1939, that splendid 
magazine quotes a statement recently made about the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority to the effect that this recently created Authority 
has more employees than the total employees of the air lines which 
it regulates. Such a statement is, of course, damaging to the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority, for it implies that the Authority is guilty 
of gross waste and inefficiency. And it does harm to the industry 
which the Authority regulates, for it implies that the industry is 
subject to an unsound governmental regime. 

At the risk of disregarding the adage “Truth provokes those it 
does not convert,” it seems that it would be pertinent briefly to 
reply to this assault upon the Civil Aeronautics Authority and to 
do so in unmistakable terms and in phraseology so simple that all 
may comprehend, 

The air lines of this country have over 13,500 employees. One 
air line alone has over 4,250 employees. But this spring the total 
number of employees of the Civil Aeronautics Authority was only 
3,282. 

Nor is it fair to imply that the Authority’s duties bear relation 
only to the regulation of the air lines. The Authority has many 
duties besides that—duties of greater diversity, perhaps, than 
those imposed upon any other single governmental agency. At 
the possible risk of becoming tedious, I am going to give you 
the actual figures that translate into quantitative terms 
the extraordinary diversity of the Authority’s tasks and the 
immense size of the undertaking with which it has been charged 
by the Congress. 

It is not by chance that the Authority is called the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority, rather than the Air Transport Authority. 
For there is nothing in the entire realm of civil aeronautics, 
here and abroad, Which does not directly concern the Authority. 
Indeed, it is charged with some duties relating even to military 
aeronautics. 

The Authority regulates some 20 or 25 air lines, and when it 
explores the application of its statute to our Territory of Alaska 
it may find that it has anywhere from 5 to 15 additional air lines 
on its hands. These air lines, of course, do an enormous business, 
and are spread throughout our country and across the oceans 
which lap our shores to Asia, to Central and South America, and 
now to Europe. 

In addition to these air lines, the Authority must regulate the 
operations of 1,527 charter and fixed-base airplane operators, whose 
total annual business, in passengers and property carried, equals 
the total business of the scheduled air lines. 

Furthermore the Authority is charged with overseeing 153 certi- 
ficated repair stations, 33 certificated aviation schools, about 100 
aircraft manufacturers, and often the activities of some 1,700 
firms engaged in one or more phases of the aeronautical industry. 

But the Authority not only regulates these companies and in- 
stitutions. It must also regulate the activities and operations 
of individual pilots, ground personnel, and aircraft. There are 
10,724 certificated civil aircraft over which the Authority must 
keep careful watch, and an additional 1,047 uncertificated air- 
craft which the Authority cannot ignore. Likewise 36 certificated 
gliders and 169 uncertificated gliders take up odd moments of the 
Authority's time. As for pilots, there are 62,326 at the present 
time, with current plans calling for training of 15,000 additional 
student pilots. And of this huge only about 1,420 are 
air line pilots. The gliders, too, have their pilots, 221 of them. 
Finally there are 10,005 certificated mechanics, and an additional 
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1,021 certificated parachute riggers, ground instructors, traffic 
control-tower operators, and dispatchers. All these aircraft and 
all these persons must under the law have individual certificates, 
individually tested and inspected, individually regulated. 

If we were to stop at this point we would have found cause to 
wonder how it is that the Authority does its work with only the 
three-thousand-or-so employees who are on its rolls. The fact of 
the matter is, however, that a large part—perhaps the largest 
part—of the story is yet to come. For the Authority, through its 
Administrator, must construct and maintain throughout each 
second of each 24 hours the civil airways and the air navigation 
facilities used by those who operate planes for business or pleas- 
ure, and used, as well, by our military and naval air forces. This 
responsibility extends to 95 radio broadcasting stations, 233 radio 
range stations, 82 radio marker beacons, and 34,334 miles of tele- 
typewriter service with 333 stations. It extends also to 1,803 re- 
volving beacon lights, 213 flashing beacon lights, 273 lighted 
intermediate landing fields, and 24,249 miles lighted airways. 
In the up-to-the-minute maintenance of these facilities, and in 
the construction of the many new facilities which the Authority's 
Administrator will haye to undertake, the safety of our com- 
merce, the speed of our mail service, and the security of our 
Nation are all at stake. 

The job of the Authority, then, extends far beyond the regula- 
tion of air lines. Indeed, this spring 2,662 of its employees, or 
somewhat more than 80 percent of the total, were engaged alto- 
gether in the maintenance and construction of air-navigation 
facilities and not in the work of regulation at all. Hence there 
were actually only 620 employees who were discharging the huge 
regulatory task with which the Authority is faced, and that regu- 
lation, as we have seen, is much more than the regulation of air 
lines. Indeed, of these 620, there were at least 60 who were not, 
strictly speaking, engaged in regulatory work at all, but were 
engaged solely in investigation and study of aircraft accidents. 
Thus, when we get at the real fact of the matter, there were only 
560 employees engaged in regulatory work. To suggest that with 
this relative handful the Authority is overstaffed is unthinkable. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, which regulates rail and 
motor carriers, has, according to our latest information, 2,599 em- 
ployees, and it is generally agreed that that Commission is under- 
staffed. The rail and motor carriers, of course, greatly exceed the 
air carriers in number and size. However, the duties of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission are confined to carrier operations. 
They do not, like the duties of the Civil Aeronautics Authority, 
embrace the regulation of thousands of miscellaneous and pleas- 
ure operators, or the regulation of schools and factories. Nor does 
the work of the Interstate Commerce Commission extend to oper- 
ations beyond our borders, whereas the Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity must look not only to the waters and the plains of our broad 
land but far beyond our borders to the north, the east, the south, 
and the west. Hence, when the 560 employees of the Authority 
who were engaged in regulatory work are compared with the 2,599 
employees of the Interstate Commerce Commission, the compari- 
son w by no means unfavorable to this youngest of governmental 
agencies, 

Nor can there be criticism of the number of the Authority's em- 
ployees engaged in the construction and maintenance of airways 
and air navigation facilities. These employees—really the em- 
ployees of the Authority’s Administrator—are engaged in work 
which is comparable not to the work of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission but rather to that of the Bureau of Lighthouses—save 
that it is more technical and varied. Yet while the Bureau of 
Lighthouses had, in 1938, 5,017 employees, the Administrator this 
spring had only 2,662 employees. 

These dry figures do not fully disclose the magnitude of the 
Authority’s task or the efficient manner in which that task has been 
met. The Authority succeeded the old Bureau of Air Mail of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the old Bureau of Air Com- 
merce of the Department of Commerce. As you know, it was given, 
in addition to the functions imposed upon those old agencies, many 
new functions relating to greater safety, to economic regulation (la- 
cluding the regulation of passenger and express rates) which did not 
exist previously, to more complete recordation, to a more extensive 
system of airways, and to numerous other matters. These additional 
functions have been undertaken by the Authority with a net in- 
creasé of only 254 employees more than the number which Congress 
had authorized for the old Bureau of Air Mail and Bureau of Air 
Commerce before the Authority was created. That the increase has 
been so small, in the face of a task so great, is one of the most 
notable administrative achievements in the recent history of our 
Government. The achievement is costing many hours overtime 
week after week, is demanding an unstinted devotion to duty of 
every employee from top to botton in the Authority's organization, 
is requiring sacrifice and self-denial; but the achievement is there, 
one of which the entire Nation can be and is proud. 

We in the air-transport industry, who know these facts, may, then, 
be pardoned if we express some impatience with those who blindly 
print the unfounded charge that the Authority has more employees 
than the air lines, thus implying that the Authority has failed to 
keep a vigil for the economies possible through intelligent action 
and is guilty of neglect and inefficiency and waste. One of the most 
sacred of our liberties is that pf freedom to speak and write and 
criticize at will without regard to person or position. Our Govern- 
ment would wither and die were that freedom to be infringed. But 
it is as essential to the health of our Government that it be de- 
fended against erroneous charges as it is that criticism be free, 
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and no agency of our Government merits defense more fully than 
does the Civil Aeronautics Authority. 

When the President selected the members of the Authority, to- 
gether with its Administrator and its Air Safety Board, he per- 
formed a great service to the Nation. The offices, in very truth, 
sought the men. These men are exceptionally qualified for the un- 
dertaking set before them. Collectively they represent a fine bal- 
ance of experience in aeronautics, of technical training, of legal 
background, and of accomplishments in business and in Govern- 
ment service which it would be difficult to match, They are men 
of single purpose—a purpose to give to the Nation the best that 
their abilities can fashion. They have gone far toward achieving 
their aim; and they will go much farther still. 

A year or two ago we might well have asked ourselves how long 
our flag would hold its position of leadership in the world of 
aeronautics. Could the denouement at Munich have been foreseen 
a few months before it happened, when sheer power in the air 
brought mighty nations to their knees, we might well have won- 
dered whether our own proud position would long survive. Doubts 
might have assailed us, because our Nation had floundered in its 
aeronautical policy for 20 years along an uncertain and vacillating 
course which, had it continued much longer, would have reduced 
our strength in the air to miserable proportions. But by the time 
Munich had come and gone, by the time the dictator cartographers 
had drawn new lines across the old map of Europe, our President, 
his executive departments, and patriotic men in the Congress had 
united on the proposition that our national security is based 
upon the sound growth and development of civil aeronautics. The 
tireless efforts of Senator McCarran and Co n Lea, and of 
our beloved Senator Copeland were rewarded with nearly unani- 
mous support in the formulation and adoption of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act. Indeed, by the time the shadow of Munich fell 
across a fearful world, the Civil Aeronautics Authority had already 
begun its work of constructing a firm foundation for America’s 
aeronautics. So our own land has been able to contemplate with 
returning confidence the lessons of which other nations were made 
painfully aware in those dire days of last fall. And with each 
passing month the Civil Aeronautics Authority gives us reason 
to be more secure in our confidence that America's leadership 
in the air shall not be lost. 

It is true that much remains to be done. It is true that there 
have been threats to the continued life of the Authority and to 
the fruition of its program, Only recently there was proposed a 
measure which would have transferred certain vital functions 
from the Authority to the Interstate Commerce Commission, leav- 
ing a divided and confused system of regulation for aeronautics, 
and so crushing the very cornerstone of our new unified program 
for the air. But threats such as these, we may hope, will pass, 
and aeronautics will go forward, at last uninterrupted, under an 
independent and permanent Authority with power unmitigated 
to build and maintain a sound edifice for our Nation. 

Therefore, unmerited and unfounded criticism of the Authority 
deserves not only the impatience of every citizen who would pro- 
tect his government against unjust indictment; it merits like- 
wise the particular condemnation of those who would assure that 
the Nation’s strength, in its most vital quarter, shall not be under- 
mined. In January of this year the President said, “Civil Avia- 
tion is clearly recognized as the backlog of national defense in 
the Civil Aeronautics Act * * +” And so it is, a fact demon- 
strated again and again with each year’s progress in exploiting 
the possibilities of the air. The Civil Aeronautics Authority is 
faced with no common or simple task, and upon the continued 
success of its efforts literally depends our country's welfare. 


Why Not a Building Program for Third-Class Post 
Offices? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. W. BEN GIBBS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1939 


ARTICLE FROM THE POST MASTERS“ ADVOCATE 


Mr. GIBBS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include the following article which 
was published in the Postmasters’ Advocate of July 1939: 


From the Postmasters' Advocate for July 1939] 
WHY NOT A BUILDING PROGRAM FOR THIRD-CLASS POST OFFICES? 
Representative BUTLER B. Hare, of South Carolina, in a measure 
introduced by him, known as H. R. 3799, advocates a program under 
W. P. A. work in the construction of public buildings. The pro- 
posal, he states, would have a twofold purpose: First, to provide 
employment for the unemployed; second, to provide suitable build- 
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ings to accommodate second- and third-class post offices and other 
local agencies of the Government. 

It is claimed by Mr. Hare that by the erection of the post-office 
buildings the wealth of the Nation would be increased by the value 
of such buildings. At the same time it would save the cost of 
annual rentals now paid for such accommodations. 

He stated further, “Another argument favoring this measure is 
that the type of buildings contemplated, when erected in our small 
towns and villages, will be an incentive to civic pride on the part 
of the patrons of the office and vicinity. 

“In adopting the proposed policy or building program, it would 
mean the Government is undertaking to provide definite and worth- 
while programs in the way of work relief. That is, it would mean 
the elimination or abandonment of a hit-and-miss kind of policy 
to aid and assist those who are absolutely in need of work. To 
repeat, it is a policy with two definite and distinct ideas in mind— 
one to furnish employment to those who are in need, and at the 
same time will be a type of employment from which the Govern- 
ment and the country will obtain a return from the money spent 
in the way of added national wealth.” 

The league officers maintain it should not be overlooked that in 
advocating an extensive building program in these times the Gov- 
ernment would not only be able to provide permanent post-office 
quarters, which has long been and is urgently needed, but in so 
doing would be making a substantial contribution to industry and 
employment in hundreds of communities. 

While there is and has been for several years a Federal building 
program, this has been confined to the larger towns and cities of 
the country. Such a movement as proposed by Representative 
Hare would prove economical to the Government and would result 
in permanent and better post-office quarters. It would not be 
necessary to erect expensive buildings in these smaller towns, but 
a standardized post-office building, which would easily be enlarged, 
if necessary, could be erected at a very small cost. 

There are approximately 6,200 third-class post offices between 
the salary grades of $1,600 and $2,300. It is believed that ade- 
quate post-office buildings and equipment could be erected in these 
towns at a cost of $4,000 to $10,000, or an average cost of $7,000. 
The total cost of such a project would be approximately $40,000,000. 

It is estimated that the cost of leasing and renting post-office 
quarters for these offices average the Government $700 annually, or 
a total of approximately $4,000,000. If this amount was applied 
to the cost of erection of these buildings, the entire cost would 
be amortized within 10 years, from the saving of rentals paid. 

Under the present plan of leasing quarters and equipment, the 
Government is getting no nearer the ownership at the end of 10 
years than at the beginning. 

The construction of a great number of small post-office build- 
ings would necessarily increase the manufacture of building mate- 
rials, the manufacture of post-office equipment, and would result 
in the employment of hundreds or thousands of laborers through- 
out the country, decreasing to a very great extent the unemploy- 
ment situation. 

In the smaller cities and towns the cost of real estate would 
be a very small item, as in many cases civic organizations and 
patriotic groups would furnish to the Government, without cost, 
or for very little cost, such real estate as was necessary for this 
commendable purpose. 
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Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, after 7 years of New Deal 
“recovery” activity, the National Treasury has just reported 
the largest spending year in the past decade. The public 
debt, which establishes a new record each day, is $3,500,- 
000,000 greater today than it was just 1 year ago. Despite 
the claims of rabid partisans of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion, expenditures totaling $9,200,000,000 were considered 
necessary in the past fiscal year. This is even more money 
than was spent in 1936 when the soldiers’ bonus was dis- 
tributed. 

It is no wonder that the Democratic Party has decided to 
adopt a new system of bookkeeping, a system in which the 
funds expended by the new lending, works, and security 
agencies will not appear as part of the “recovery and relief” 
items of the last 12 months. Hereafter “recovery and relief” 
expenses will be included in the mass heading known as 
“General expenditures.” 
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There are those who see no harm in continued public 
spending on the vast scale instituted by the New Deal. Lead- 
ing members of the President’s inner circle have frequently 
counseled him in favor of permanent public projects 
financed by tax-raised funds as a normal practice of gov- 
ernment, Marriner Eccles, Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Banking Board, is the outstanding exponent of this theory. 
To him every dime expended by the Federal Government 
is not even “spending.” It is “investment.” Perhaps you 
may have difficulty in appreciating the subtle distinction, 
particularly if you are aware of the fact that every man, 
woman, and child in our Nation is a taxpayer. 

Not many years ago President Roosevelt himself was of 
the opinion that a mounting debt was a most undesirable 
thing indeed. That was far back in 1932, however, when 
he was campaigning for the Presidency. Then he was frank 
enough to concede that “taxes are paid in the sweat of every 
man’s labor.” He told the Nation that whatever the Fed- 
eral Government spent must some day be paid for in taxes 
earned, produced; and contributed by everyone who works 
for his daily living. 

Candidates are notoriously forgetful. They frequently say 
one thing and practice quite another. In the stress of get- 
ting elected their glib condemnations of their rivals and 
their facile promises of better things make good newspaper 
copy, but they deceive no one. We are prepared to grant 
that at one time President Roosevelt was right—dead right. 
He was right in 1932 when he told our people that they, and 
they alone, must pay for the costs of our Government. 

That truth is no less accurate now than it was in 1932. 
Some day, sooner or later, no matter how assiduously he may 
seek to postpone the day of reckoning, Mr. Roosevelt and his 
successors must tell the people of America, The time has 
come when you must pay.” Les; we shall have to pay, and 
not a single penny spent in these last few years, the millions 
which went for beneficial purposes, and the millions which 
were squandered in the effort of the New Deal to retain its 
hold upon the public purse and pay roll, will be manufac- 
_ tured out of the thin air. Every dime will be raised from 

the sweat of human labor. 

It will come from the factory worker, the shopkeeper, the 
day laborer, the W. P. A. worker, the man on direct relief, 
the victims as well as the beneficiaries of the spending orgy 
of the past 7 years. 

There are none among the leaders of our Nation who seek 
to impose hardship and want upon the deserving poor of 
America. Every one recognizes the existence in our com- 
munity of thousands of men and women who have been 
shattered economically by the depression in our Nation. No 
one seeks to injure them or restrict them in their efforts to 
regain their self-support. But it is no less true today that 
we must realize the tremendous wastefulness which has char- 
acterized New Deal expenditures. From every direction 
comes evidence of inefficiency and leakage. Poor business 
methods, corrupt W. P. A. political maneuvering, overexpen- 
sive administration contribute to the tale. 

For all of this you and I shall pay. Our national per capita 
debt is higher today than it has ever been in our history. It 
must go no higher if our generation and our children are to be 
able to wipe it from the books. The spending orgy must 
stop—now. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, my interest in 


proper old-age pensions impels me to ask leave to place in 
the Record by incorporation in these remarks a letter re- 
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ceived from one of my prominent constituents, Mr. Frank 
Haws, of Monmouth, II. The letter shows a keen grasp of 
what is going on here at Washington and should be read 
and studied by those who are asking us to do the impossible 
in the pension field. The letter follows: 


Dran Mr. JonHnson: Permit me to thank you for affixing your 
signature to discharge petition No. 15, to bring the General Wel- 
fare Act, H. R. 5620, onto the floor of Congress for debate. 

It is high time that Congress did something for the old people of 
America instead of trying to mislead them into thinking that the 
so-called Social Security Act gives them any real security in their 
declining years. 

We who have to struggle with the problem of making America 
safe for the aged, feel that we have evolved a sane and reasonable 
piece of legislation in H. R. 5620, and are pleased to learn that the 
legislators having a sincere desire to do something for the old 
people are taking it seriously and fighting to get it out on the 
floor for open discussion. 

When I look about me and see the money wasted trying to get 
crackpot and visionary pension measures through Congress and 
enacted into law in some States I realize how desperate the, old folks 
are to grasp at such straws. Can they not see that their only 
hope lies in a sane, reasonable Federal pension that treats all 
States alike and all individuals alike? 

I know that you are genuinely interested in the old people and 
are doing what you can to help them. If you can get your 
colleagues to also sign the discharge petition, we on the waiting 
end of the line will greatly appreciate it. If all who think like 
you do and want a reasonable proposition put through would 
only sign the discharge petition, there would be no question 
about the measure being considered this session. They have the 
power to force the issue. Why don't they do it? 

Frank R. Haws, 
Monmouth, III. 


This industrious citizen who wants to retire some day on 
an honorable pension that he has earned by a lifetime of 
productive endeavor, gives much to think about in his short 
communication. 

This idea, now being extended to the Social Security Act, 
of spending ourselves into prosperity on borrowed money is 
just going to get us deeper into the mire. You can’t spend 
yourself into prosperity any more than you can drink your- 
self sober, and when you try it on someone else’s money you 
are bound to wake up with a headache and a heartache 
as well. Let us raise the finances first before we consider 
paying even pensions to the aged. I plead for a pay-as- 
you-go policy in the pension field just as I have done in 
the relief field which has been so broadened because of 
the very failure to solve the pension problem. 


What Goes on in Congress 
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OF CONNECTICUT 
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RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. WILLIAM J. MILLER, OF 
CONNECTICUT 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address which 
I delivered recently over the radio: 


Since my last broadcast from this. station, the House of Repre- 
sentatives has considered the most important and most far- 
reaching legislation we will be called upon to consider. I refer, of 
course, to House Joint Resolution 306 (the so-called Bloom bill), 
better known as the Neutrality Act of 1939. 

May I say at the outset that I approached consideration and 
discussion of this legislation with feelings of sincere humility. I 
took my stand and cast my vote on the act itself, as well as on 
various amendments offered to the act, only after serious and 
prayerful consideration. After studying the testimony presented 
to the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House and after con- 
sidering the various communications received from my constitu- 
ents, I cast my vote with only one thought in mind—to keep the 
United States out of future wars—and I trust that those of you 
who disagree with the position I have taken will at least concede | 
my efforts were directed toward peace, 
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Before discussing the provisions of the Bloom bill it might be 
well to consider some of the background of neutrality legislation. 
For more than 125 years America’s foreign affairs were conducted 
on a basis of friendly relations with all nations and entangling 
alliances with none. Following the precepts of Washington and 
Jefferson, America rose to great heights in world esteem and was 
respected by all nations. Without the burden of excessive arma- 
ments programs, without the great cost of supporting a large 
standing army, and without the fear of foreign complications, our 
country was able to prosper through the utilization of all of its 
energies for progress and expansion. This peaceful progress, this 
true flourishing of our country was accomplished in the spirit of 
George Washington, who admonished a young nation in his Farewell 
Address in 1796: 2 

Europe has a set of primary interests which to us have none, 
or a very remote, relation. Hence she must be engaged in fre- 
quent controversies, the causes of which are essentially foreign to 
our concerns. Hence, therefore, it must be unwise in us to im- 
plicate ourselves, by artificial ties, in the ordinary vicissitudes 
of her politics, or the ordinary combinations and collisions of 
her friendships or enmities. Our detached and distant situation 
invites and enables us to pursue a different course. If we remain 
one people under an efficient government, the period is not far 
off when we may defy material injury from external annoyance; 
when we may take such an attitude as will cause the neutrality 
we may at any time resolve upon to be scrupulously respected; 
when belligerent nations, under the impossibility of making ac- 
quisitions upon us, will not lightly hazard the giving us provo- 
cation; when we may choose peace or war as our interest, guided 
by justice, shall counsel. 

“Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation? Why 
quit our own to stand upon foreign ground? Why, by interweav- 
ing our destiny with that of any part of Europe, entangle our 
peace and prosperity in the toils of European ambition, rivalship, 
interest, humor, or caprice?” 

This is the statement on which American foreign policy has 
been based for the greater part of our history and the very 
soundness of its argument proclaims the merit of its preachment. 
As so many of our early statesmen wished, America should stand 
aloof and calm in the midst of turmoil; firmly rooted to the 
doctrine of no entangling alliances and determined to perform 
the role of good neighbor to all of the world. 

Thomas Jefferson stated the principle almost as clearly as did 
‘Washington when he said, “I have ever deemed it fundamental for 
the United States never to take active part in the quarrels of 
Europe. Their political interests are entirely distinct from ours. 
Their mutual jealousies, their balance of power, their complicated 
alliances, their forms and principles of government are all foreign 
to us. They are nations of eternal war. All their energies are ex- 
pended in the destruction of the labor, property, and lives of their 
people. On our part, never had a people so favorable a chance of 
trying the opposite system, of peace and fraternity with mankind, 
and the direction of all our means and faculties to the purposes of 
improvement, instead of destruction. With Europe we have few 
occasions of collision and these, with a Httle prudence and for- 
bearance may be generally accommodated.” 

For more than a hundred years Presidents of the United States, 
in their annual messages to Congress, have proudly stressed the 
fact that America was at peace with all the world. For more than 
a hundred years “America for Americans“ was the watchword of 
our statesmen. 

Soon after the turn of the present century a new idea began to 
take hold. Some of our statesmen adopted the theory that we had 
a mission to reform and police the world; to protect the weaker 
nations from the strong. The theory that we should ally ourselves 
with certain European nations had developed to the point that 
today many openly urge us to enter into an alliance that might 
some day require us to send our young men to fight and die on a 
foreign battlefield. I am convinced that the people of the United 
States will not approve of such a development. 

Before we consider the provisions of the Bloom bill it might be 
well to recall some of the utterances of President Roosevelt in 
connection with our foreign policy. First came his so-called quar- 
antine speech at Chicago in October 1937, in which he said that 
there was no escape for the United States through mere isolation 
or neutrality. Then he went on to say that the peace-loving 
nations must make a concerted effort to quarantine and stop 
aggressors. 

The Bloom bill, while it was known as the Neutrality Act of 1939, 
was in fact far from a neutrality act, as its adoption would make 
us anything but neutral in case of another war. There can be no 
question in the minds of anyone who followed the House debate on 
the Bloom bill that its real purpose was to give the President power 
to aid Great Britain and France. That being so, it seems to me 
that the fair and honest thing for the President to do is to request 
the people of the United States, speaking through Congress, to give 
him authority to openly aid these so-called democracies to the ex- 
tent of providing them with munitions and other needed materials. 
He should also remind the country that by so doing they may 
become involved in a future war. 

It is interesting to note that the Bloom bill was debated in the 
House for 4 long days, two of the sessions continuing from 11 a. m. 
until after 1:30 a. m. the next morning, without a recess. Not 
once in all that debate did anyone deny that the sale of munitions 
to the Allies between 1914 and 1917 was an t factor in our 
becoming involved in the World War. 

` 
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At the outset, may I state that I do not pose as an authority 
on international law. I am not even a common garden variety 
of lawyer, but I am in Congress as a Representative of 421,000 
men, women, and children now residing in Hartford County. As 
the Representative of those people, I consider it my solemn duty 
to aid in the enactment of any law that will lessen the likelihood 
of our becoming involved in any future war, and the opposition 
to the enactment of any law that increases the likelihood of our 
becoming involved in a foreign war. I am convinced that the 
enactment of the Bloom bill would definitely increase our chances 
of participating in another war, and for that reason alone I voted 
against the resolution. In the first place, it is my sincere belief 
that if we enacted that resolution we would have placed our 
country right back where it was in 1914. We would have made 
of the United States a huge ammunitions dump. What have we 
left from that great crusade of 1917? We entered the World 
War to fight a war to end all wars, but lost the peace; we failed 
to carry our objective. Hence, all we have left to our advan- 
tage is the lesson we should have learned from our past expe- 
riences, especially our experience during 1914 to 1919. 

Who is there today who will say that the shipping of muni- 
tions and other supplies to Europe was not a factor in our becom- 
ing involved in the World War? Within this district are many 
manufacturers of munitions and war materials; that industry is 
a perfectly legal one, employing hundreds of men and women, 
but I feel confident that if they felt that selling munitions to a 
foreign country which was engaged in a war would increase the 
danger of our becoming involved in a war, they would not want to 
sell such munitions. The owners and employees of those factories 
are loyal, peace-loving Americans, but they are not war mongers. 

In any discussion of the question of neutrality it is essential 
that one bear in mind the strict definition of the word itself. A 
standard dictionary defines neutrality as “that state of being a 
neutral nation during a war. Neutrals may not lend money to 
either side, guarantee a loan, or allow the passage of belligerent 
troops through their borders. A neutral refrains from interfer- 
ence in a contest; is friendly to each of two or more belligerents, 
or, at least, does not take the part of either or any belligerent.” 
Such is real neutrality, and we must keep this definition ever 
before us. It is my opinion that our neutrality law should act 
automatically to prohibit the sale of war materials to both bel- 
ligerents in the event of either a declared or undeclared war and 
should even extend, in essential cases, to the complete cessation 
of all trade with belligerents. Our neutrality law should not 
empower any one person to determine the existence of a state 
of war, as the Bloom bill would have done, for immediately 
thereby the idea of neutrality may be nullified by an unneutral 
personality. 

I earnestly feel that an effective neutrality law can be drafted 
only if that law strictly prohibits commerce with belligerents 
and financial aid, either directly or indirectly. In this regard I 
would make only the exception of permitting traffic in medical 
supplies with belligerents. For purposes of regulation the au- 
thority to determine the application of a neutrality law should 
be automatic and should not be left to the discretion of any 
individual. The act should be so drafted, and all terms should 
be so defined that an embargo would immediately become effec- 
tive on war materials, general commerce and travel would be pro- 
hibited, and all financial dealings with each belligerent would be 
prohibited. 

As a signatory of the Kellogg Pact to outlaw war, the United 
States pledged itself to deny aggression as a means to the settle- 
ment of international disputes. In this regard, then, is it not 
compatible with the American spirit that we draft a neutrality 
law providing for the severance of trade relations with belligerent 
nations? Only by a complete withdrawal of American interests 
from foreign disputes can we preserve an American neutrality. 
It is purely a question of gambling the loss of dollars in trade 
against the loss of life, morale, and property as a sacrifice for 
neutrality. 

It would appear that the entire crux of the question is centered 
in the idea of control—whether or not it is wise to place the power 
to regulate the application of neutrality in the hands of one person. 
There may have been a time when it was wise and necessary for 
Congress to give broad discretionary powers to the President, but 
the need of granting such powers certainly does not exist today, In 
case of emergency Congress, with our rapid transportation, can be 
assembled within 36 hours. If we are to have a neutrality act 
which is to function for the avowed purpose of keeping America 
out of war, would it not be better to frame an act which would be 
automatic, which would function of itself, and would thereby elim- 
inate the element of personal control? Human nature is fallible, 
and to leave within the power of any one person complete control 
over the lives of the citizens of a nation is an idea which has been 
alien to the American system of democracy and government 
throughout its history. Would it not be better to frame an act 
which definitely limits and defines the idea which the American 
people with to see put forth as a basis for the establishment of 
this country as a neutral nation? It is not a question of politics 
or personalities but it is a question of vital importance to the 
future of our country and the well-being of our people. If we can 
legislate in a manner to preserve peace for our Nation, let us so 
legislate as to be certain of the accomplishment of our aim. If 
the day ever comes when the democracies of the world are threat- 
ened, let the President come before Congress and say just what 
nations he wants to aid and to what extent. 
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Certainly our country has gained little from its participation 
in the World War. We have profited not at all either materially 
or spiritually, and it is a sad commentary if we should prove by 
our actions here at this time that we have not even profited by 

-the experience. Victimized by rampant propaganda and carried 
forward by enthusiasm of expanding trade and commerce, we 
found ourselves involved in 1917 in a war which was not of our 
making. If, 22 years later, we have not learned to recognize 
those elements which embroiled us at that time, and if we cannot 
so regulate our actions as to prevent a repetition of the tragedy 
of 1917, then our icipation in the World War can be written 
off only as a complete loss. 

Neutrality is, by very nature, a spiritual quality—intangible but 
real. By this very fact it might seem fallacious to attempt leg- 
islation to control neutrality. However, by the very passage of a 
sound and reasonable neutrality act, one which contains within 
itself adequate provisions and limitations of a strictly defined 
nature, we would crystallize and give expression to the preponderant 
spirit of the American people. It would seem only logical, there- 
fore that the power to interpret and regulate the application 
of any neutrality legislation should be preserved to Congress itself, 
to. those persons who by their very position are in close touch 
with the spirit of the average American citizen. 

I should like to see a neutrality act which would carry of 
itself specific authority and regulation of our commerce, our 
financial relations, and the general attitude and actions of our 
citizens with respect to belligerent countries. Such an act should 
definitely limit, to the extent of complete curtailment, all trade 
with, and financial assistance to, any and all belligerents in the 
event of either a declared or undeclared war. I would even go so 
far as to provide that all passports issued for travel in countries 
in a state of war or endangered by war should the proviso 
that such travel is completely at the risk of the individual and 
his protection will not be guaranteed by this Government. The 
provisions might be criticized as being too stringent, but we 
must bear in mind that most wars, strangely enough, arise from 
the so-called international incident, and that it is often the 
curiosity of John Doe traveling in foreign countries with the 
bland assurance that as a citizen of the United States he is secure 
in all circumstances that bring about these incidents. 

There is no question in my mind but what neutrality was the 
most important and far-reaching legislation we will be called on 
to consider this session. I have had hundreds of letters from 
constituents and, almost without exception, they urged me to 
vote against the so-called Bloom bill. These letters did not come 
from an organized minority, they came from average citizens— 
men and women who vividly recalled the heartaches they ¢ndured 
during the World War; fathers and mothers who now have sons 
of military age, and who have no desire to see those sons called 
upon to participate in a foreign war. 

During the debate in the House on the Bloom bill I listened to 
my colleague from New York Mr. Bruce Barton] describe what 
would happen in the case of another war. He stressed the fact 
that the war would be brought into the homes of every American 
who owned a radio. He described the screams of the women 
and children who will be the many victims of this war and stated 
that the vivid portrayal of such horrors as will occur will cause 
the American people to demand the lifting of any embargo. 
That is, of course, possible, but I believe they should decide that 
when the occasion arises. The thing which is my principal con- 
cern, and should be the concern of every one of us, is that as 
the American people listen to the screams of the women. and 
children who are being bombed from the air, the radio may not 
announce that these bombs were made in America. 

It has been claimed, and undoubtedly rightly so, that we 
manufacture in the United States the most poisonous gas manu- 
factured in the world. It would surely be considered a munition 
of war, and without an arms embargo would be shipped from 
the United States. I had occasion to be in a hospital not far 
from the front during the first battle of the Argonne, and I saw 
American men, some of them brothers, some of them now possi- 
bly listening to me, coming in, their eyelids burned, their bodies 
burned from what was then the most torturous gas known, but 
that gas was as nothing compared to what we manufacture now. 
I wish I had time to touch on the highlights of the findings of 
the Nye committee. When its findings were first made public 
I never dreamed that Congress would ever seriously consider 
doing away with the embargo on arms and munitions of war 
during time of war. Apparently, however, we have forgotton 
some of the findings of the Nye committee. I may say in pass- 
ing that while the Nye committee exposed a rotten business, in 
many cases they went too far, as such always do, and 
indicted many loyal manufacturers who were simply doing their 
best to provide for the national defense of this country. 

I can briefly state my position on neutrality as follows: (1) A 
strict embargo on arms, ammunitions, and implements of war to 
all belligerents; (2) cessation of all trade with warring nations, 
allowing only one exception—the shipping of medical supplies 
under the direction of the Red Cross; (3) if such drastic restric- 
tions are not considered feasible, then the adoption of a cash-and- 
carry provision on other than war materials; (4) continuation of 
the National Munitions Control Board; (5) notification to Ameri- 
can citizens that they enter the war zone or travel on ships of 
belligerent nations at their own risk; (6) prohibit the extending 
of credit to belligerent nations; and (7) prohibit the collection of 
funds within the United States for the benefit of warring nations. 
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It was stated several times on the floor of the House during the 
debate on the Bloom bill that neutrality legislation has been 
proven a failure and therefore should be changed or repealed. The 
Neutrality Act could not have been proven a failure, because it 
has never been invoked. The President has flatly disregarded the 
specific terms of an act which he signed himself and has fia- 
grantly disregarded the provisions of the law which required him to 
put the Neutrality Act into effect in the case of existing war 
between Japan and China. 

The excuse is made that there is doubt as to the application 
of the Neutrality Act to undeclared war, but there is nothing in 
the act itself which makes possible any such construction nor is 
there anything in the act which leaves any discretion to the 
President after he has made a simple finding of fact based upon 
ordinary evidence. The existing neutrality law says “Whenever 
the President shall find that there exists a state of war between 
or among two or more foreign states, the President shall proclaim 
such fact and it shall thereafter be unlawful to export, or at- 
tempt to export, or cause to be exported, arms, ammunitions, or 
implements of war from any place in the United States to any 
belligerent states named in such proclamation.” 

Certainly everyone knows that a state of war exists between 
Japan and China. Then the obligation of the solemn public statute 
of the United States is upon the President to impose an embargo 
on munitions. Despite this, however, the United States has gone 
ahead supplying Japan with all the instruments of death and 
destruction she wants. This is not a failure for neutrality legisla- 
tion, it is the failure of the President to carry into effect the plain 
poreon of a neutrality law passed by Congress, and which he 

gned. 

The President has said in the past few days that most anything 
can happen if Congress doesn’t pass a neutrality law just as he 
wants it passed. We prospered for many years without any neu- 
trality law and we now have a neutrality law on our statute books 
which, if lived up to, would help to keep us at peace. Before we 
change the present law we want to be sure that the changes will 
help the United States before we consider the effect on certain 
other nations. 

During the recent debate it was said more than once that we 
could not revise our neutrality law after a war had started in 
Europe as that would be changing the rules of the game. I'll 
admit I was puzzled by that expression as I did not think we were 
involved in any international game and I certainly consider it the 
right and the duty of Congress to legislate for the interest of the 
United States at any time. 

There is no way of knowing what action the Senate will take on 
the Bloom bill nor when that action will be taken. It may be 
that this bill will come back to the House, either this session or 
next. In the meantime I would like to hear from my listeners on 
this subject. I would like to know how many of you want to take 
sides in some future European quarrel, and, if you want to take 
sides, how much support do you want to give to certain coun- 
tries? Will it be just munitions? Will it be money or credit, or 
will it once again be manpower? I would also like to hear from 
those who want to see the United States adopt a mind-our-own- 
business policy and promote future prosperity on this side of the 
ocean. 

I had intended to devote all of my time today to a discussion 
of neutrality legislation, but there is one other subject recently 
presented to Congress which I consider of such importance that 
I wish to discuss it briefly in the few remaining minutes. 

First, the resolution introduced by Con an SABATH, of 
Iilinois, which would repeal that part of the 1939 Relief Act re- 
quiring all employees to work 180 hours per month. I say frankly 
that I regret the strike action taken by employees of the W. P. A. 
I cannot help but think their action was taken hastily without 
thought of its seriousness. The W. P. A. strike cannot be consid- 
ered as a strike for more pay or better working conditions. 

It is a strike against the Government itself; against the Govern- 
ment that has spent billions of dollars to provide work relief 
rather than direct relief in an effort to preserve the morale and 
self-respect of those who cannot, at this time, find work in private 
industry. Cities and towns have spent millions for the cost of 
material so that skilled workers could continue at the kind of 
work for which they are trained so that they would not lose their 
skill by idleness. I say right here that I think the money spent 
in providing work relief rather than a dole has been money well 
spent, but I cannot concede that the requirement of working 130 
hours per month is unreasonable or that it will cause a reduction 
in wages and private industry. W. P. A. employment was never 
considered a career. When W. P. A. was set up it was rightfully 
contended that a dole would wreck the morale of the unemployed; 
that most Americans would rather work than accept charity. I 
believe that the average American wants to put in a fair day’s 
work for a fair wage and I think most people will agree that the 
so-called security wage on W. P. A., particularly for the skilled 
workers, is a fair relief standard and that it is unreasonable to 
expect as high as $2 per hour on relief projects. I have tried to 
keep uppermost in my mind the needs of the unemployed people 
of this district but it is also my duty to consider the taxpayers. 
Colonel Harrington testified during the hearings on the relief bill 
that the provision requiring all W. P. A. employees to work 130 
hours per month would greatly increase the efficiency of the 
W. P. A. For the reason stated, I will be compelled to vote against 
any resolution reducing the W. P. A. hours below 130 per month. 
On numerous occasions I have stated to constituents that I feel 
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this requirement of 130 hours per month is fair and reasonable 
and I can see no way in which the reduced hourly wages on 
W. P. A. can affect the wages paid in private employment. In 
fact, I feel very strongly that there should be a differential between 
Telief wages and wages paid in private industry. We have a duty 
to provide an adequate subsistence wage and we have met that duty 
in the provisions of the Emergency Relief Appropriations Act of 1939. 

However, I am convinced that subsection B of section 16 of 
the act was enacted by Congress as a result of apparent mis- 
information. We were told that there were over 900,000 citizens 
certified and eligible for W. P. A. employment. We were also 
told that there are approximately 10,000,000 unemployed in this 
country. It seemed only reasonable to believe that while W. P. A. 
could provide for approximately 2,000,000, there would be other 
millions among the unemployed who could be certified for W. P. A. 
employment. The average American workingman is just, and I 
am confident that those who have been on W. P. A. for 18 
months would willingly step aside to give some other citizen 
who might be merely existing on direct relief an opportunity to 
secure employment on W. P. A. It appears now, however, at least 
in my district, that while we have no large waiting list in the city 
of Hartford. Conn., 1,200 W. P. A. workers will be discharged be- 
cause of the 18-month continuous employment provision and 
that there are only about 350 eligible to take their places. In 
West Hartford there are approximately 50 to be discharged and 
only 5 eligible for replacement; in my own home town of Wethers- 
field there are abcut 20 to be laid off and, as far as I could ascer- 
tain, there are none eligible to fill the vacancies. Perhaps in some 
of the largest cities there are heavy waiting lists, but I don't 
believe it was the intent of Congress to lay workers off W. P. A. in 
communities where there are no waiting lists. Such a move would 
do two things—both undesirable—(1) it would place on the local 
welfare rolls numerous citizens who had been employed on 
W. P. A., and (2) particularly in the smaller communities, it 
would cripple W. P. A. projects which are under way. 

This is not a question of yielding to pressure, but simply a case 
of admitting that possibly we made a mistake or were misinformed 
but are now willing to rectify any mistake. I stand firmly on the 
position I have taken that no one has a right to strike against 
the Government, and, while I realize the present session is draw- 
ing to a close, I sincerely hope that a resolution which I will 
introduce can be adopted before adjournment so that unnecessary 
hardship will not be worked on those who might be discharged 
from W. P. A. employment and that added burdens will not be 
placed on the local relief agencies. 

With the prospects of adjournment not far in the offing, I 
would say at this time that I will not make my usual monthly 
broadcast in August, but I do wish to take this opportunity of 
thanking Station WTIC for allowing me this half hour of time each 
third Sunday of the month, and to also thank my listeners who 
have been kind enough to have written me as to the reaction to 
my broadcast. I hope that during the next session I will have the 
privilege of continuing my broadcasts through the kindness of 
this station. 


What Is a Nazi? What Is a Bund? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. THORKELSON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1939 


Mr. THORKELSON. Mr. Speaker, I am introducing in 
the Recorp a synopsis of an investigation made by the 
F. B. I., Department of Justice, of the so-called bund organ- 
izations in the United States. 

This investigation filled 14 volumes and must, therefore, 
be quite thorough. It discloses that there are 6,617 members 
of the so-called bunds. Mr. Fritz Kuhn claims that there 
are 8,299 members. You may therefore take your choice 
of the two figures. 

This report was concluded on December 31, 1937, and re- 
leased on April 3, 1939. It can be seen from this that there 
is no threat from bund organizations, for they are small 
in numbers, and their principles of organization are 
not destructive to the Government of the United States. 
Please understand this is not my opinion but it is an opin- 
ion expressed by the Department of Justice of the United 
States, and it is clearly evident that bund activities are 
not looked upon as of any importance by the F. B. I. or the 
Department of Justice. 

The question which now arises in my mind is in relation 
to the so-called Nazi-Fascist investigation which is to be 
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made by the Dies committee, beginning August 1, 1939, 
throughout the United States. The chairman, Mr. Dies, 
expressed himself on July 12, in the Herald, in the following 
manner: 5 

We plan to spend the first month taking on Nazi and Fascist 
groups. 

If the Dies committee will read the Department of Jus- 
tice report on bund activities, the committee will find the 
addresses of all bund organizations. The report further 
states the purposes of these organizations, and the principles 
upon which they are organized. I mention this so that the 
Dies committee may confine itself to the investigation of all 
activities which are directly or indirectly destructive to the 
Government of the United States. I refer particularly to 
such organizations as advocate changes in our Government, 
and destruction of the Government, and carry on destruc- 
tive activities in the social and economic life of the Nation. 
This philosophy of destruction is to be found only in organi- 
zations that advocate socialism, communism, and anarchy. 
It is those organizations that the Dies committee should 
investigate, and their headquarters are in New York City 
and Washington. It is a waste of time to chase over the 
country to locate the so-called Nazi and Fascist, when the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation already has them all spotted. 
It is better to investigate the Communist and the Anarchist, 
for if the committee is not careful, it will stumble over them 
most anywhere in the city. As a matter of fact, a former 
Communist is now employed in the office force of the Dies 
committee, and I am sure that the committee is very well 
aware of the fact that others are connected with the Com- 
monwealth Federation of New York City, and have been 
speakers before the Commonwealth Congress, both of which 
are communistic. 

It might be interesting for the Dies committee to know 
that there is no precedent for congressional committees to 
investigate law-abiding American citizens, and that congres- 
sional committee have confined themselves to investigation 
of employees in the Government or activities involving such 
employees, such as fraud, bribing, and false reports. 

This should be clearly evident to Congress, because it is the 
citizens who are paying for this investigation, and they are 
not setting aside this $100,000 to have their fellow-citizens in- 
vestigated because they condemn communism and the Com- 
munist. The money is appropriated to locate the Communist, 
to prefer charges so that he can be taken care of in the proper 
legal manner. It is not the duty of the Dies committee to 
discover patriots, and those who call a Communist by his 
proper name, regardless of whether he be Jew or gentile. 
The people are concerned with failure of the Government to 
rele: this pernicious gentry to bay in the manner provided for 

y law. 

We must bear in mind the fact that anyone who advocates 
destruction of our Government is an enemy of the United 
States, and those who aid in such destruction are considered 
in the same category, that is, as enemies of the United States. 
The Constitution clearly defines this as treason, and it is the 
duty of the President to see that the laws are faithfully 
obeyed. Orders should therefore be given by the Executive 
to the various intelligence and policing units to bring the 
Communists, or anyone else who is directly or indirectly en- 
gaged in the same activity, before the bar of justice. They 
should also bring those who are advocating destruction of 
constitutional government and conversion of the fundamental 
principles derived from the Constitution of the United States. 
It is not within the ability of the Dies committee to bring 
such criminals to bay, but it is definitely within the ability 
and scope of the Federal Bureau of Investgation, in conjunc- 
tion with other intelligence departments. I am reasonably 
sure that these departments have complete information on 
all communistic activities and all that is required is for the 
Executive to give his orders to the Department of Justice to 
enforce the Nation’s laws. 

The people are interested in this because it concerns the 
general welfare and security of the United States. We 
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already have the machinery for investigation of all com- 
munistic and radical activities at large. The only function 
of the Dies committee is to investigate the so-called un-Amer- 
ican activities among officials in the Government. Accord- 
ing to Hinds’ Precedents of the House of Representatives, a 
congressional committee has never been appointed for any 
other kind of investigation except in relation to officers or 
business connected with such officials in the Government. 

My reason for inserting this in the Recor is to inform the 
Dies committee that the Fascist and the Nazi have already 
been investigated and tabulated by the F. B. I., and it is there- 
fore unnecessary to spend any more money on such investiga- 
tion. The money is wasted when expended for traveling, for 
it could be used to better purpose here in Washington in 
investigation of communism and anarchism, which are the 
real destructive enemies of our Government. I have also in- 
serted this in the Recorp so that the people may be better 
informed about the limitations of the Dies committee in its 
investigations and to prevent annoyance of law-abiding cit- 
izens who have committed no crime except that of denounc- 
ing the criminal. I shall ask the Members to read this report, 
as, in my opinion, it is an interesting contrast to the lurid 
press releases concerning this subject. This synopsis of the 
Federal Bureau of Investgation will forever set aside and 
explode the words “Nazi” and “Fascist,” for there simply are 
no such terms except in the minds of those who use them to 
camouflage their own communistic activities. 

RE GERMAN-AMERICAN BUND 


On December 31, 1937, the Federal Bureau of Investigation of 
the Department of Justice transmitted to the Criminal Division 
a report of its investigation up to that time of the activities of the 
German-American Bund in the United States, and accompanied 
the same with approximately 175 exhibits. 

On October 12, 1924, one Fritz Gissibl founded the “Teutonia” 
at Chicago, Ill, Out of this grew the League of the Friends 
of New Germany, which was established in Chicago on June 
30, 1933. On March 29, 1936, the name of the League of the 
Friends of New Germany was changed to the German-American 
Volksbund, now commonly referred to as the bund. On June 3, 
1936, the German-American Bund was formally established. The 
constitution of the bund was adopted at the National Conven- 
tion at Deutschhorst, Croydon, Pa., in 1936, and was amended in 
Buffalo, N. Y., in 1936. The preamble of the constitution is as 
follows: 

“We associate ourselves together to unite all honorable, seri- 
ously minded, courageous, and unselfish men and women of the 
Germanic race, loyal and prospective citizens of the United States, 
proud of their German blood, and treasuring German traditions, 
language, and ideals of national and individual liberty, justice, 
truth, duty, and absolute honesty, into one great, free, proud, and 
respect-commanding German-American Bund for the mutual bene- 
fit of the United States of America and Germany.” 

The alleged aims and purposes of the organization as set out 
in the constitution are substantially as follows: Above all, to 
uphold and defend the Constitution and the laws of the United 
States, to respect and honor the flag and institutions thereof, to 
promote good will and friendship between the United States and 
Germany, to defend with all lawful means the honor of the 
mother country (Germany) against defamation, propaganda, etc., 
to bring a better understanding to American citizens of the Ger- 
man achievements in the sciences and arts, to act as honorable 
descendants of the Germanic race for the purpose of creating 
good will toward the German people and their government, advo- 
cate the right of every civilized nation to attend to its own busi- 
ness without any interference from outsiders, to promote friend- 
ship among nations and peace among mankind, to remain worthy 
of the Germanic blood, the German motherland, and to cultivate 
the German language, customs, and ideals, and to be proud of the 
same, to remember that only in unity there is strength, and, if 
firmly united, the German-Americans shall be of real value and a 
desirable and respected class of law-abiding citizens of the United 
States. 

A pamphlet entitled “Purpose and Aims” published by the 
German-American Bund sets out the alleged purpose and aims 
of the organization. The principles enunciated in this pamphlet 
are substantially the same as found in the Constitution and here- 
tofore set out, except that in the pamphlet there is set out a 
pledge that the bund will use its best efforts to expose and depose 
communism, Marxism, internationalism, and un-American boycott 
rackets within the United States. The boycott racket referred to 
in this pledge is the Jewish boycott of German goods. As will 
later be pointed out, the bund places the responsibility of social- 
ism and communism upon the Jews and directs considerable propa- 
ganda against the Jew. 

The constitution of the bund provides for a national organiza- 
tion. Provision is made for a national leader, a national executive 
committee, which is the administrative body, and the national 
convention, which is the legislative body. Geographically the 
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bund is divided into three departments, being d nt East, 
department Middle West, and department West. The leader of 
each department is ex officio a member of the national head- 
quarters staff. In some cases a department is broken up into 
districts which comprise a group of local units. Usually, how- 
ever, the department is comprised of the various locals through- 
out the territory of that department. 

At the present time there appears to be approximately 50 local 
units of the German-American Bund. Information obtained from 
various local leaders indicates a total membership of 6,617. On 
the other hand information obtained from Fritz Kuhn, national 
leader, discloses a total membership of 8,299. The membership 
is distributed geographically as follows: 

Eastern department—4,529 (estimate of local leader); (estimate 
by Kuhn—5,324). 

Middle West department—1,546 (estimate by local leader); (esti- 
mate by Kuhn—1,970). 

Western department—542 (estimate by local leader); (estimate 
by Kuhn—1,005). 

The eastern department consists of approximately 26 locals; 
the Middle West department, 14 locals; and the Western depart- 
ment, 10 locals. The local units of the bund are generally com- 
prised of membership of men and women, 

There are four newspapers sponsored by the bund, Der Deutsche 
Weckruf und Beobachter, 178 East Eighty-fifth Street, New York 
City, the Philadelphia Deutsche Weckruf und Beobachter, 3718 
North Fifth Street, Philadelphia, Pa., both in the eastern district; 
the Chicago Deutsche Weckruf und Beobachter, 3243 North 
Western Avenue, Chicago, Ill, in the Middle West, and the Cali- 
fornia Deutsche Weckruf und Beobachter, 634 West Fifteenth 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif., in the West. These are controlled by 
three corporations and in turn being owned by the A. V. Publish- 
ing Corporation. The A. V. Publishing Corporation is the official 
organ of the German-American Bund and the German-American 
Business League (D. K. V.), and was incorporated in New York 
on March 27, 1937. The certificate of incorporation is signed 
by Fritz J. Kuhn and others. 

There are several organizations or movements which are asso- 
ciated or affiliated with the bund in some way. The German- 
American Settlement League, Inc., a corporation incorporated in 
the State of New York, and the particular objects, according to the 
certificate of incorporation, for which the corporation was organ- 
ized are substantially as follows: To cultivate and propagate Ger- 
man culture, customs, language, and ideals; to enlighten the mem- 
bers of their civic obligations and principles of American citizen- 
ship; to inculcate in its youth a spirit of loyalty, love for country, 
respect for the flag of the United States, and good citizenship. 
This organization is the owner of the property occupied by Cam 
Siegfried at Yaphank, Long Island, and which is used by the bund. 

The German-American Bund Auxiliary is a corporation organized 
under the laws of the State of New Jersey. To be a member of 
this organization it is also necessary to be a member of the bund, 

Deutscher Konsum Verband, Inc.: This organization is commonly 
referred to as the D. K. V., meaning German-American Business 
League. Kuhn stated that the membership of this organization is 
separate from that of the bund. He also stated that he is president, 
and that the purpose of this organization is to fight the anti-Nazi 
boycott. It appears that in fact the D. K. V. is an organization to 
promote an anti-Jewish boycott. Through a distribution of trad- 
ing stamps the organization seeks to induce the German people 
to purchase from stores owned by members of the D. K. V. 

Ordnungs-Dienst: This organization is the uniformed group of 
the bund and is commonly referred to as the O. D. Kuhn is 
also the national commander of the O. D. It is claimed that the 
purpose of this organization is to fight Bolshevist and Marxist 
movements, to take part in the parades, to make arrangements 
for the various meetings, prepare decorations, serve as ushers, 
carry flags, and protect meetings of the bund from assaults by 
Communists. Members of the O. D. wear uniforms which consist 
of black trousers, gray shirts, black necktie, Sam Brown belt, black 
Overseas cap trimmed with white piping, gray coat with black 
collar, black shoulder straps with white piping, and black cuffs 
with white piping. On the left arm is worn an arm band with 
an emblem which consists of the rays of the sun terminating in a 
swastika, the semicircle of the sun containing the letters A. V., 
these being the initials of the German-American Volksbund. On 
the other side of the emblem are located the letters O. D. Mem- 
bers of the O. D. drill, but the report of the Bureau discloses no 
evidence that firearms of any type are used. 

Youth Movement or German-American Youth League (Deutsche- 
Jagenschaft): The youth movement was originated in 1934 and it 
cooperated with Friends of the New Germany, which is now de- 
funct. The German-American Youth League, Inc., is not incor- 
porated. The executive headquarters is in New York and the 
youth movement is divided into the same districts as the bund. 

The report of the Bureau indicates that the youth movement is 
being carried on and fostered by the bund. The alleged purpose 
of this movement is to bring about the development of camps 
throughout the United States where the youth can be schooled in 
the customs, ideals, and traditions of the German race; taught the 
German language and given various exercises and recreation to 
encourage physical vigor and discipline. A uniform is used by the 
youth and considerable drilling without firearms is required of the 
youth. Everything is done in connection with the youth move- 
ment which will stimulate pride and love of Germany and their 
ancestral background. Anti-Semitic literature is placed in the 
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camps for the children to read and also on numerous occasions 
inflammatory speeches are made against the Jews blaming them 
for communism and its activities. 

German-American Bund camp sites: There are at the present time 
seven camp sites in use by the bund which are as follows: 

Camp Hindenburg at Grafton, Wis.; Camp Deutschhorst, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Camp Siegfried, Yaphank, Long Island, N. T.; Camp 
General Von Steuben, Southbury, Conn.; Camp Nordland, Andover, 
N. J; Camp Deutschhorst, Croydon, Pa.; and Tanglewood Park, 
Buffalo, N. Y. The bund has a future camp site at Bridgman, 
Mich., and also uses a camp named Deutsche Zentrale or another 
German organization at Cleveland, Ohio. A camp site near South 
Bend, Ind., has been purchased and this camp is to be known as 
Camp Von Wolfskeel. 

Generally speaking, a local is comprised of several activities and 
has several affiliated or associated movements. In most in- 
stances the local units have only a skeleton organization and have 
not developed the associated activities which are contemplated by 
the bund. In those instances where the local units have de- 
veloped all the features contemplated by the bund the following 
activities are carried on—(1) circulation of the official newspaper 
Deutsche Weckruf und Beobachter; (2) camp activities; (3) youth 
movement; (4) Ordnungs-Dienst; (5) women's unit; (6) Deutsche 
Konsum Verband; (7) Front Kampfer Bund; (8) Prospective Citi- 
zens League. 

Camp activities: The camp activities are carried on mainly in 
connection with the youth movement. It appears that it is used 
primarily for occasions of celebration by adults and for summer 
camps for the youth, 

In the summer camps only the German language is permitted 
so that the boys and girls are forced to learn German. The 
curriculum also includes discipline, singing of German songs, 
sports, history of Germany and America and some instruction 
with reference to the menace of Communism. The camps are 
conducted on a 24-hour schedule with strict discipline and con- 
siderable drilling, “heiling,” and calisthenics. However, there is no 
evidence to indicate any use of firearms. 

During the months of camp activities various days are set 
aside for celebrations such as “Day of the German Woman”, 
“German Day Celebration”, etc. On these occasions the cele- 
bration is commenced by the singing of The Star-Spangled 
Banner and the German national anthem. The flag of the United 
States and Swastika fiags are on display. Thereafter there is a 
great deal of marching and parading by the various groups of 
the bund, such as the youth, the Ordnungs-Dienst. There is flag 
raising, speeches, military and calisthenics drills. 

Each local of the bund attempts to foster a youth movement, 
however, thus far a great number of the locals have not set up 
activities for a youth movement. It is claimed by the various 
officers of the bund that one of the main purposes of the youth 
movement is to provide opportunity for recreation outside of the 
large cities. 

Two pledges used in connection with the youth movement and 
contained in the Bureau report are as follows: 


GERMAN YOUTH PLEDGE 


“I promise the German youth to be faithful to the German way. 
To live and to act always in accordance with its rules. To follow 
the instructions of the leader with absolute obedience and to help 
the society and all comrades also in time of need and distress with 
all my powers. To this I pledge my word as a boy of German 
stock.” 

BOY’S PLEDGE 

“I pledge to be loyal to the German Boy Scouts, always to live 
and act according to their laws, to follow their leaders in strict 
obedience, and to come to the assistance of the bund and all my 
comrades with all my strength and power in time of danger and 
distress. This I promise with my word of honor as a youth of 
German race and blood.” 

The investigation indicates that in most instances members of 
the O. D. are naturalized American citizens. In fact, it is claimed 
by members of the bund that it is necessary to be an American 
citizen before becoming a member of the O. D. The Bureau re- 
port sets out what purports to be an O. D. pledge required by the 
Buffalo unit, which is as follows: 


O. D. PLEDGE 


“Comrade I herewith pronounce you a full-fledged mem- 
ber of our O. D. You promise to be a loyal comrade, faithfully 
to follow the orders of your leaders, always to fulfill your obliga- 
tions as a citizen of this country, and never to bring shame and 
dishonor upon your German race in this or in the old country. 
With this handshake you pledge your honor as a man always to 
stand up for the bund, and your loyalty we shall return with ours. 

“Heil America. Heil Germany.” 

In many of the locals there is no unit known as the D. K. V. 
(German-American Business League). Where such an organiza- 
tion does exist, it appears that its main purpose is to foster a boy- 
cott of Jewish goods by encouraging patronage of gentile stores 
and especially members of the D. K. V. 

Each local endeavors to maintain a woman’s unit. This unit 
engages in the usual work of women’s auxiliaries, and, in addition, 
to charity work among the bund members, arranges and attends 
to cooking, entertainment, etc., at the various meetings of the 
bund and its affiliates. 

The Front Kampfer Bund is an organization of World War vet- 
erans, In some instances the members of this group do not appear 
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to be members of the bund. In most of the locals there is no 
unit of this organization and the Bureau report indicates prac- 
tically no activity. 

The Prospective Citizens League is an auxiliary of the bund, and 
its purpose appears to be that of encouraging and assisting alien 
Germans in becoming naturalized citizens. Members of this league 
attend social functions of the local and are given instructions in 
citizenship, American history, etc., for the purpose of assisting them 
in obtaining Ng aye 4 papers. 

Fritz Kuhn is the bundsfuehrer, or national chairman of the 
German-American Volksbund. He is landes fuehrer of the Ord- 
nungs Dienst. He is president of both the A. V. Publishing Cor- 
poration and the Deutsche Konsom Verband. Kuhn was born in 
Munich, Germany, in 1896. He served in the Bavarian Life Guard 
Regiment and was in the front lines during the World War from 
1914 to 1918, being lieutenant in the machine-gun detachment of 
the Alp Corps and saw service on the French, Italian, Serbian, and 
Rumanian fronts, being wounded three times. In 1919 he served 
in the Epp Free Corps, fighting against the Soviet Republic. He 
joined the NSDAP, commonly known as the Nazi Party, in 1921, 
and on November 9, 1923, participated in the famous Hitler putsch 
at Munich. In 1924 he migrated to Mexico and then into the 
United States. His last foreign residence before coming to the 
United States in 1928 was Mexico City. 

Elsa Kuhn, wife of Fritz Kuhn, was born in Germany and she and 
Fritz Kuhn were married at Munich in March 1923. She migrated 
to the United States in December 1928. The Kuhns have two chil- 
dren, both of whom were born in Mexico. Kuhn filed his declara- 
tion of intention in the United States court at Detroit on December 
6, 1928, and petitioned for citizenship in the same court on June 
28, 1934, He was granted citizenship on December 3, 1934, Kuhn 
was leader of the Detroit local and then became leader of the de- 
partment Middle West, and subsequently was made national head 
of the bund. Kuhn maintained his residence in Detroit from 1928 
until 1934, and during part of that period was employed by the 
Ford laboratory. 

On one occasion when Fritz Kuhn was interviewed by a Govern- 
ment agent Kuhn stated that it was incorrect to refer to the 
German-American Bund as Nazi, since the Nazis were members of 
the National Socialist Party of Germany, and that his organization 
was not a part of that group. Kuhn did state that members of the 
bund were proud to be called Nazis and that nazi-ism and national 
socialism, such as exist in Germany today, hold the only hope for 
the future of the world. 

It is claimed by the various leaders of the bund throughout the 
United States that before a person can be a member of the bund he 
must be a citizen of the United States. While it does appear from 
the Bureau's report that the leaders of the bund throughout the 
country are naturalized citizens, it also appears that there are 
members of the bund who are not naturalized citizens of the United 
States. In the majority of cases the leaders of the bund have come 
to the United States from Germany since the World War and have 
obtained their citizenship during the last few years. 

A considerable number of these leaders lived in Germany after 
the World War and were exposed to the various social and political 
movements which took place in Germany up to the advent of 
Hitler. 

Various leaders of the bund claim that no oath is required of 
members of the bund. The application for membership which the 
applicant must sign provides as follows: 

“I hereby apply for admission to membership in the German- 
American Bund, the purposes and aims of which are known to me, 
and I obligate myself to support them to the best of my ability. I 
recognize the leading principle in accordance to which the bund 
is being directed. I am of Aryan origin, free from Jewish or 
colored blood.” 

On all occasions both the flag of the United States and the 
swastika are displayed, and the Nazi salute with arms raised in 
Hitler style is used. It is claimed by the leaders that the Nazi 
salute is nothing more than a friendly greeting which was in use 
in Germany many years ago. At some of the camps and meeting 
places of the bund, pictures of Hitler are displayed. 

Most of the activities of the bund to date have been in the 
eastern part of the United States. It is in this part of the country 
where most of the camps have been opena and the celebra- 
tions have taken place. There has some activity in the 
Middle West and on the Pacific coast, but at the present time these 
particular sections show a relatively low membership and little 
activity as compared to the East. The various locals of the bund 
which are active generally meet from two to four times a month. 

At these meetings there is speaking, social activities, drilling, flag 
waving, and organization work. It is claimed that ordinarily these 
meetings are open to the public. In vicinities where there are no 
camps, schools have been established for the youth movement 


-which are held generally on a Saturday, and at which time the 


German language, German history, and German traditions are 
taught. There is also dancing, calisthenics, and military drills. 
It is claimed that American history is also taught. In the vicinities 
where camps are located most of the activity of the bund centers 
in and about the camp during the summer months. A summer 
camp or school is maintained for boys and girls. A summer camp 
is run on a regular schedule with strict discipline, and includes 
flag raising in the morning and flag lowering at night, calisthenics, 
military drills, dancing, and all forms of athletics. The Nazi salute 
is used and the youth have a regulation uniform. German is 
spoken and songs are sung in German for the purpose of teaching 
the language. Pericds are set aside for instruction in German 
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history and considerable effort is devoted to developing a spirit of 
pride in German traditions, customs, and background. Instruc- 
tion is also given in some of the camps as to the evils of com- 
munism and Marxism. There is also considerable anti-Semitic 
propaganda. A flag of the United States and a swastika are 
displayed at the summer camps and both are used in the flag 
raising and lowering exercises. 

The adults of the bund use the camp for recreation during 
week ends and on special occasions set aside for celebrations. At 
these celebrations all groups of the bund, including the youth 
and O. D.’s, take part in the activities. There is considerable 
marching, Nazi saluting, “heiling,” flag waving, drilling of the uni- 
formed organizations, speeches, and athletics. There is usually a 
drum-and-fife corps or a band at these celebrations. Generally 
there are speeches by the leaders which are interrupted by Nazi 
salutes and heils by the various uniformed organizations and by 
the spectators. The speeches generally have to do with com- 
munism, the Jewish boycott of German , Germany and her 
place in world affairs, and many other topics having to do with 
fostering Germanism and German ideals. It appears that on all 
occasions a definite effort is made by the speakers and the leaders 
to instill pride into Germans living in America and especially the 
youth of their German background and love for Germany. 

From the material presented by the report of the Bureau of 
Investigation, it appears that one of the purposes of the bund 
and its leaders is to perpetuate Germanism abroad. In connec- 
tion with the opening of Camp Nordland in July 1937, a booklet 
was used by the German-American Bund Auxiliary. Excerpts from 
* 5 revealed the purpose of the dedication of Camp 

ordland. 

“With the festive act of today we are acting to give over officially 
this magnificent little piece of God's earth to its real destination, 
service to the German racial ideal. 

“The mission which our camp has to fulfill is a holy one just 
as every service in the interest of our German racial ideal is a holy 
and noble one. We, the living generation, who have called into 
life this enterprise, concentrate this work to the service of the 
German racial ideal in America.” 

“Our camp is designed principally to be a place which breathes of 
the spirit of the New Germany.” 

“Conscious of this fact, the ‘camp’ is consecrated to our youth. 
It is there that our boys and girls shall be educated; it is there 
where the spirit of comraderie and the feeling of belonging to one 
community is to be inoculated into them; it is there where they shall 
learn ‘you for me, I for you’; it is there where they shall be strength- 
ened and confirmed in national socialism so that they will be 
conscious of the role which has been assigned to them as the future 
carriers of German racial ideals in America.” 

“Hereby we give you over ‘Camp Nordland’ to your holy mission. 
We consecrate you as a little piece of German soil in America, as a 
symbol of our motto: ‘Obligated to America, tied to Germany.“ 

Another excerpt found in the booklet under the heading Der 
Ordnungs-Dienst (the Order Service) is as follows: 

“We want to be a community for service in honor for our German 
racial comrades—sworn to honor and faith, obedience, and comrade- 
ship. 

“We also want to be helpers and advisers who are ready at all 
times to do any work, to provide for order, and to make propaganda 
for the ideals of our great German racial community.” 


Investigation of the National Labor Relations Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1939 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. Speaker, the proposal 
to appoint a select committee to investigate the National 
Labor Relations Board should be defeated. The main rea- 
son is that the resolution proposing this investigation 
amounts not only to taking from the Labor Committee the 
work of continuing the investigation of the work of the 
Board and the working of the act which it has been carry- 
ing on for several weeks, but also to placing in the hands of 
this special committee the very legislative work of the Labor 
Committee of the House. The Labor Committee is com- 
posed of conscientious, hard-working Representatives and 
if its work is not effective and worth while the work of every 
other committee of the House stands alike, condemned. I 
certainly welcome an honest and very thorough investiga- 
tion of the National Labor Relations Board and act by the 
committee that already knows most about the matter. In- 
deed, I believe already the hearings before the committee 
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have borne fruit in certain improvements in method and 
changes in rules of procedure on the part of the Board. 
I do not claim the Board is perfect, but, especially with the 
addition of Dr. William M. Leiserson as a member, I do be- 
lieve it is getting on top of its problems at a very rapid 
rate. And at best the Board has had a most difficult 
Pioneering task to do. 

I believe in essence this proposed investigation is an at- 
tempt by a small group to secure legislation harmful to 
labor by subterfuge which it cannot obtain in the regular 
course of orderly House procedure. Unless this effort is 
stopped there is little need for any of the standing commit- 
tees of the House to exist at all. All we will need is the 
Rules Committee and probably the Appropriations Commit- 
tee so there will be money for the investigations. 

As evidence of the judgment of the conservative press on 
the present situation, I submit the following editorial from 
the Washington Post for July 17: 


EMPLOYEE ELECTIONS 


A precedent of considerable significance was established by the 
National Labor Relations Board last week when it ordered an 
election among employees of the Cudahy Packing Co., of Denver. 
Two unions represented in the plant, one an affiliate of the C. I. 
O. and the other an independent, will compete for votes. In a 
later order the Board called for an election in an Armour & Co. 
plant at Oklahoma City, where only one union is seeking to be 
designated as the collective bargaining agency for the employees. 

It has been customary in cases of this sort for the Board to certify 
employee representatives without an election. When a union has 
been able to show, through membership cards or other valid evi- 
dence, that it represents a majority of the employees in a collective- 
bargaining unit, the Board has considered elections to be unneces- 
sary. It is now “persuaded by experience,” however, that collective- 
bargaining negotiations will be more satisfactorily conducted “if all 
disagreement between the parties regarding the wishes of the em- 
ployees has been as far as possible eliminated.” 

Presumably this will mean more frequent resort to elections, even 
in cases where only one union seeks certification. That policy has 
much to commend it. In addition to eliminating doubt as to the 
employees’ wishes, an election by secret ballot should discourage 
coercive tactics on the part of newly organized unions. There may 
be substantial differences between the wishes of employees as ex- 
pressed in secret ballots and as reflected by union petitions or even 
membership cards. 

These rulings may be set down, therefore, as an indication of the 
N. L. R. B.'s struggle to be fair, despite the inadequacies of the law 
and the dilemma resulting from the divided ranks of labor, 


No one has ever questioned the solid soundness of the 
railway labor organizations nor of their newspaper Labor, 
so ably edited by former Congressman Edward Keating. In 
Labor’s issue for July 18 the following article, including a 
statement by our colleague, Hon. ARTHUR D. HEALEY, of 
Massachusetts, was published. It pretty well calls a spade 
a spade about this matter: 

BIPARTISAN CONSPIRACY TO WRECK LABOR LAWS CHARGED BY HEALEY 


The hamstringing of relief legislation and various attacks being 
made in Congress on labor legislation are the result of a concerted 
conspiracy between reactionary southern Democrats and the Re- 
publican leadership, it was charged this week by Congressman 
ARTHUR D. HEALEY (Democrat, Massachusetts), a stanch friend 
of labor and author of important laws safeguarding workers’ wage- 
and-hour standards. 

“I am convinced,” HEALEY told Labor, “that the effort to ‘smear’ 
the Wagner Act, the under-cover attack on the Wage-Hour Act, and 
the persistent sniping at relief are part of the same picture. 

“No Member of the House who keeps his eyes and ears open 
can doubt that the campaign to deprive labor of all benefits won 
through legislation has been deliberately conceived and carefully 
integrated. 

“Southern Members, seeking to perpetuate sweatshop conditions in 
their section, have joined hands with Republicans who are anxious 
to discredit the New Deal and at the same time «trike a blow at labor. 
Roll calls on labor legislation are conclusive evidence that this 
unholy tie-up exists, and that the combination is determined to do 
everything in its power to sabotage every piece of legislation de- 
signed to give the workers of the country a square deal. 

“The hatred of the group is so bitter that the rules of the House 
are flouted and the common courtesy that is presumed to exist 
among the Members is disregarded. It is one of the most shameless 
spectacles that I have witnessed since I came to Washington.” 

HEALEY voiced indignation at the “shabby treatment” accorded 
the House Labor Committee by the “conspirators,” contending that 
its functions had been usurped by other committees composed 
mainly of Members who are sympathetic to the sabotaging program. 

“The House Appropriations Committee,” HEALEY asserted, “is pre- 
sumed to pass on legislation dealing with the expenditure of public 
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money. Under the guise of safeguarding the Treasury this com- 
mittee launched an investigation of the W. P. A. which was clearly 
designed to discredit the relief administration through one-sided 
and largely unsupported testimony. 

“Then the committee, going far beyond its proper fleld, assumed 
the right to set up labor standards, or, rather, to break down those 
already existing. I protest that the committee, in pursuing this 
course, proceeded in accordance with a clearly defined program 
between southern Democrats and the G. O. P. 

“The latest indignity has been inflicted by the House Rules 
Committee, which was created to steer legislation through the 
House in an orderly manner, and not to originate legislation. 
Nevertheless, this committee, which is bitterly hostile to labor, has 
sponsored legislation whose only p is to discredit the Wagner 
Act through the same tactics pursued by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee with the W. P. A. 

“The Rules Committee is not interested in improving either the 
Wagner Act or the Wage-Hour Act. It wants to destroy both, and 
any claim to the contrary is pure cant. 

“The reactionary majority of the Rules Committee, it will be 
recalled, did everything in its power to prevent consideration of 
the wage-hour bill. For more than a year it kept the legislation 
bottled up, and it was necessary to resort to the discharge petition 
to get the bill before the House. 

“Notwithstanding that the measure was adopted by an over- 
whelming majority of both Houses, the southern reactionaries have 
not been reconciled, but are again attempting to accomplish by 
foul what they were unable to do by fair means. 

“I speak only what I know to be the truth when I say the Rules 
Committee is the last refuge of the sweatshop boss. 

“If the House sanctions its present proposal to throw the Wagner 
Act open to a ‘smearing’ expedition, I predict that when legislation 
is recommended it will seek the destruction of every decent labor 
law now on the statute books. 

“In return for wrecking the Wage-Hour Act, the southern con- 
tingent is perfectly content that the Republicans of the North shall 
have their way with the Wagner Act and other New Deal reforms.” 

Heaney urged workers to forget whatever differences they may 
have and to line up solidly to resist this attack. 

“The situation, as I view it,” he emphasized, “is too serious to 
be overstated. Unless this combination is broken up, it may be 
strong enough to do damage to the country, since any injury to 
workers will be an injury to the Nation. 

“Argument, reason, a fair balancing of the facts, have no place in 
the program of the conspirators. They are moved entirely by hatred 
and a desire to make political capital at the expense of those who 
toll.“ : $ 


Spark of Optimism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1939 


ARTICLE BY RAYMOND CLAPPER 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following article by 
Raymond Clapper, which was published in the Washington 
Daily News on July 17, 1939: 

[From the Washington Daily News of July 17, 1939] 
SPARK OF OPTIMISM 


(By Raymond Clapper) 

Possibly things are not as bad as they seem. This feeble spark of 
optimism was struck, not by anything encountered in this bewil- 
dered and demoralized political Capital, but by accidentally reading 
a department-store advertisement the other day. 

It was an advertisement of John Wanamaker, commemorating the 
birthday anniversary of the store’s founder, which suggested that 
possibly we do progress. This advertisement turned back the clock 
to 1861, when old John Wanamaker stood everyone’s hair on end 
by opening up a two-floor department store. 

Those were the days, so the advertisement said, when mother 
made father’s shirts by hand, paid an “11-penny bit” for ready-made 
bosoms. Grandpa bought his “specs” from a peddler. Father stuck 
bits of newspaper over his shaving cuts. Soda water was just 
coming in. 

When a man worked in a store, he arrived on the job at 6:30 
a. m., stayed until 7 or 7:30 at night, and until 10:30 on Saturday 
nights. Many retail clerks were paid in groceries and coal. Vaca- 
tions were taken without pay. 

The customer haggled over price with the merchant, and the best 
horse trader won. 
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John Wanamaker shortened hours, paid cash wages, sold his goods 
at fixed prices plainly marked on tags. Other merchants saw him 
making money by the fistful. Gradually over the years working 
conditions improved, treatment of customers improved, and through 
technology and sales ingenuity the variety and character of goods 
improved, new ones were devised, and mass production brought 
down prices. So that now mother doesn’t wear herself out over a 
sewing machine but over the bridge table. She can spend all of 
her husband’s money in so many more interesting ways than her 
grandmother did. 

There we have a splendid picture of private enterprise. 

I wish this piece could go on indefinitely, but I see here on my 
desk something about the Wage-Hour Act amendments. Private 
employer lobbyists are trying to shoot this legislation full of holes 
so that thousands of the most poorly paid workers will be deprived 
of the modest protection of this law. 

Apparently the machinery in the House has been oiled by the 
lobbyists to put through these amendments, which would, accord- 
ing to figures of experts, remove wage and hour protection from 
these employees: 

Two hundred and fifty thousand in milk, cheese, and ice-cream 
industries; 160,000 in fruit and vegetable canneries; 125,000 in 
cotton ginning and storing; 120,000 in fruit and vegetable packing; 
100,000 in logging and small lumber milling; 90,000 in handling and 
warehousing poultry and livestock; 75,000 in handling lumber, 
cotton, and foods; 86,000 in tobacco stemmers and handlers; 70,000 
in sugar and molasses industries. 

Furthermore, the amendments would provide partial exemptions 
from certain hour and overtime provisions from the following 
employees: 

One hundred and twenty-eight thousand in large meat packing; 
125,000 in dried-fruit packing and canning; 100,000 in logging and 
lumber; 55,000 in large grain elevators and exchanges; 42,000 in 
wholesale distribution of fresh fruits and vegetables. 

Most of the employees who would be thus affected are extremely 
low paid and constitute the very groups which the law was intended 
to help. These are neat amendments, and they are being neatly log- 
rolled through the House. If they get by, they will save employers 
some money. And they also will make some more prospects for 
Communist organizers. If the Communists were smart, they would 
get behind these amendments and help the employers put them 


Wanted—A Return to the American Ideals of Our 
Pioneers 
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HON. CHAUNCEY W. REED 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. e 3 OF ILLINOIS, ON JULY 


Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address 
delivered by me at the Du Page County Centennial Celebra- 
tion at Roselle, Ill., July 15, 1939: 


A hundred years ago Du Page came into being as one of the in- 
tegral counties of Illinois. Our State was then still very young. 
She had been admitted to the Union 21 years before, only 9 years 
after she had been organized as a Territory. Her people were 
pioneers, young in hope and strong in courage. Theirs was the 
faith in themselves and in their fellow citizens to go forward to- 
gether as free men. Theirs was the vision of a new and a better 
world. Theirs was the industry and the ambition to hew homes 
out of the primeval forests, to bring forth abundance from the earth, 
and to prosper through their own toil and talents. 

The people of Illinois, like those of her sister States, had come 
from many different lands, They were English, Irish, Scotch, 
French, German, Dutch, Scandinavian, and Italian—all of whom 
contributed to the American character and culture. Many had fied 
from the oppression and militarism of warlike Europe to build a 
new nation in which men would have the peace and the freedom 
to achieve the destiny which they believed to be rightfully theirs. 
But although the blood of many different peoples coursed through 
their veins, they were one in a spirit of progress, of pushing ever 
forward together. They were one in their spirit of tolerance toward 
their fellow men. 

They demanded much for themselves, these hardy pioneers— 
freedom from coercion or dictation from any man or group of men 
and the opportunity to rise as high, by their own energies and 
initiative, as they were able. But because they believed these to be 
their own inalienable rights they demanded no less for others. 
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They insisted upon freedom to live life at its richest and fullest, 
to follow the light of the ideals which spurred them ever onward; 
and they were willing to let others do likewise. They never at- 
tempted to impose their ideas or manner of living upon their neigh- 
bors, much less upon the peoples of other nations. 

They demanded much for themselves, these hardy pioneers, but 
they demanded no less of themselves. Because they believed that 
men were capable of self-government, they were willing to accept 
the responsibilities as well as the blessings of freedom. They in- 
sisted that every man have the initiative, the industry, and the 
energy to stand on his own feet. They did not ask that plenty be 
bestowed upon them by government, but, rather, the opportunity 
to succeed for themselves. They sought not to have security as- 
sured, but merely a fair chance to secure for themselves their own 
future. Given liberty and the opportunity which it affords, they 
had confidence in themselves and in their fellow men to succeed in 
their own right. Their courage and their faith in the future 
remained undaunted through hardships, privation, and depression. 

One hundred years ago the American people were still suffering 
from the crash of 1837 and the depression which followed. The 
War of 1812 had left the young country with the largest public 
debt in its history. In 1816 it was a little over $127,000,000, or 
approximately $13.25 per person. The war was followed by a boom, 
and the public debt had dropped by 1835 to approximately $37,513, 
or about two-tenths of 1 cent per capita. Following the crash of 
1837 the public debt rose to nearly ten and a half million dollars, 
cr 51 cents per person. Small as the sum may seem to us of today, 
who have become accustomed to talk glibly of billions, the panic 
was indeed serious. In the words of one historian: 

“Banks failed, businessmen failed, manufacturers failed; farmers 
saw their lands sold under foreclosure; voters saw the State gov- 
ernments refuse to pay their debts, some of which were repudiated 
entirely. The Federal Government saw its revenue shrink from an 
embarrassing surplus to a very troublesome deficit. * * * Cotton, 
which had been selling as high as 20 cents, dropped to 10 cents, 
Flour went to $12 a barrel, a price almost unheard of previously, 
while wages declined or stopped entirely. Before the autumn of 
1837 every bank in the country stopped paying specie. By the fol- 
lowing spring there were signs of recovery, but confidence and good 
business were not fully restored until 1840.” 

By 1840 the public debt had again been reduced to approximately 
five and a quarter million dollars, or about one-half the debt of 
1838, 

Despite the vast changes of a century which make the present 
depression different in many respects from that of 100 years ago, 
does not this description have a familiar ring? The pattern is the 
same—a war, followed by a boom and wild speculation, then a 
crash and a depression, Yet our ancestors had recovered within 3 
years. We, their descendants, have floundered upon the sea of de- 
pression for nearly 10 years, and the end is not yet discernible. It 
is true that, just as every war is more horrible than the previous 
one, so the depression which follows is always deeper and longer. 
While it is always easy to blame forces beyond our control for our 
plight, we must go further than this if we would know the full 
answer. 

We have failed to recover from this depression largely because 
we abandoned the traditional American way of solving our prob- 
lems and of achieving progress. We have failed because we have 
for the time being lost the courage, the faith in ourselves and in our 
fellow men, and the vision of America’s destiny which inspired 
those early pioneers and led them ever onward. We have failed 
because, bewildered and disheartened, we have turned to panaceas 
which could but lead us deeper into the mire of debt, stagnation, 
and bureaucracy. 

The cry has been sounded, not so much for the freedom and 
opportunity which our ancestors so dearly bought and so jealousy 
safeguarded as the highway of progress, but for security—security 
regardless of the price. We have forgotten the warning of Benjamin 
Franklin: “They that give up essential liberty to obtain a little 
temporary safety deserve neither liberty nor safety.” And it might 
be added, they generally lose both. An ever-increasing number of 
pressure groups constantly clamor for more and more from the 
Government. 

Our ancestors, in times of depression, never contemplated turn- 
ing to the Government for the solution of their every problem. 
No, indeed. On the contrary, they tightencd their belts, toiled 
harder and longer, and saved through stricter economy and by 
going without. Their courage, their hard work, their self-sacrifice, 
upon which they relied to pull themselves out of bad timres, never 
failed them. Eventually they were always rewarded by a period of 
prosperity greater than they had ever known before and, more im- 
portantly, with that sense of achievement and that sense of power 
to achieve that gave life its zest and the future its dauntless hope. 

But we of today seem to have lost the secret of their progress. 
Indeed, it has become popular to scoff at the hardy virtues by which 
our ancestors succeeded as outworn, outdated, and worse than use- 
less. Instead of expanding our energies we have sought abundance 
through a policy of scarcity and less toil. 

Instead of relying upon ourselves, we have tried to solve each 
problem by creating another new governmental agency. Instead 
of practicing economy, we have been persuaded that we can borrow 
our way to prosperity. < 

As a result the public debt has doubled within the last 6 years and 
is now rapidly approaching $45,000,000,000. The Federal Govern- 
ment is collecting $8,000 in taxes every minute of every day and 
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night 365 days a year, taken from the pockets of every man, woman, 
and child in the country. Nevertheless, it is going into debt at the 
rate of $7,000 every minute of every day and night 365 days a year. 
And still we race at breakneck speed down the road to bankruptcy, 
glibly terming our profligate extravagance “investments.” 

As a result our people are burdened with oppressive taxation; 
business is stagnant. The best that we can offer our some 10,000,000 
unemployed is continued dependence upon the Government for the 
bare necessities of life. We are feeding them to keep them alive 
that we may feed them to keep them alive to be fed. Such a policy 
is as pointless and witless as the frantic gyrations of a squirrel in 
a cage. 

There is a higher form of relief which is, of course, to help the 
unemployed to help themselves by giving them an opportunity to 
return to private employment at decent wages. And yet today the 
unemployed, like the rest of the people, are shouldering their share 
of the burden of relief in the added cost of all they buy. We seem 
to have no solution to the problems of sick industry or sick agricul- 
ture save more spending, more debt, and more taxes, There is a 
soluticn, but it requires courage to apply. 

With all of these vital problems unsolved, with the defeatist 
attitude that seems to have swept the country concerning them, 
we are told that we cannot hope to solve them, that we cannot 
expect a return of prosperity until we have solved the problems, 
righted the wrongs, and punished the wrongdoers of the rest of the 
world. We are told that our only hope of staying out of war is to 
prevent war from breaking out in any corner of the earth; that it is 
up to us to enforce peace throughout the world. 

Such an interventionist course of conduct means the abandon- 
ment of the traditional American foreign policy. It was the Father 
of his Country himself who, in his Farewell Address to his people, 
declared: 

“Why quit our own to stand upon foreign ground? Why, by in- 
terweaving our destiny with that of any part of Europe, entangle 
our peace and prosperity in the toils of European ambition, rival- 
ship, interest, humor, or caprice? It is our true policy to steer 
clear of permanent alliances with any portion of the foreign 
Word. 

“Harmonious, liberal intercourse with all nations are recom- 
mended by policy, humanity, and interest. But even our com- 
mercial policy should hold an equal and impartial hand; * * * 
diffusing and diversifying by gentle means the streams of com- 
merce, but forcing nothing + 

“The duty of holding a neutral conduct may be inferred, without 
anything more, from the obligation which justice and humanity 
impose on every nation.” 

These words of George Washington and this annunciated policy 
was to be echoed a few years later in the Monroe Doctrine as the 
warp and woof of American foreign relations. 

Our early statesmen knew how dearly our independence had been 
bought. They had resisted attempts to enlist our aid in the 
French Revolution. They, too, had witnessed the menacing shadow 
of a dictator over all of Europe. His name was Napoleon, and they 
saw him rise and they saw him. recede. Their policy was based 
first upon the knowledge that the preservation of friendship with 
all nations and strict neutrality in their quarrels was the first 
fortress of domestic progress and prosperity. It was based secondly 
upon the belief that every people had the right to choose the goy- 
ernment under which they were to live, even as they themselves 
had done. 4 

For nearly 100 years Americans clung to this basic policy. It 
was not abandoned until 1917, when, yielding to organized propa- 
ganda, we allowed ourselves to be drawn into the most disastrous 
war, followed by the deepest depression, in history. 

The international policy proposed today would draw us once 
more into this fatal folly. It presumes that we can control the 
globe; that it lies within our power to preserve peace on earth. It 
would mean setting ourselves up as judge of right and wrong 
among all peoples and nations. It would mean attempting to police 
the world, punishing those whom we consider wrong, and preserv- 
ing peace by force. 

Are you willing to have America attempt such a Herculean task? 
Do you honestly believe that such an undertaking would be hu- 
manly possible unless we are to dominate the world by military 
might that no nation dare resist? 

Aside from the physical impossibility of such a task, it is at best 
a rule-or-ruin theory. To gamble on economic sanctions against 
some nations in favor of others is to gamble on being able to 
prevent war by force. Otherwise, failing in this, it is to be drawn 
into the maelstrom of suicidal struggle from which civilization 
itself may not survive. 

What man can say that the victims of our punishment would 
accept it peaceably? Men will not consent to be shot to death 
without a struggle. Is it any more likely that they will sit idly by 
while they and their loved ones slowly starve to death? What course 
could be surer to bring reprisals which would drag us inevitably into 
the bloody conflict? And where, in the name of Heaven, is the 
humanity in such a spirit? Is it not to commit a crime equal to 
that of which we accuse those whom we would crush? 

Nor shall we escape war any more by aiding one side than by 
punishing the other. Once we yield to propaganda to enlist our aid 
in the name of a holy cause, once we start supplying munitions to 
one side, money will follow arms and men will follow money. 

Strict neutrality is the only way of preserving peace. To be 
neutral is, by definition, to lend no active assistance to either or 
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any belligerent. To maintain neutrality is, according to interna- 
tional law, to refrain from taking part, directly or indirectly, in a 
war between other powers. 

The United States House of Representatives, in its recent vote on 
the Bloom bill, demonstrated its desire for true neutrality. It has 
voiced its determination that America shall not be drawn into the 
conflagration of a European conflict. Letters which have deluged 
Congress in recent weeks are the fervent prayers of American 
mothers and fathers, sons and daughters, sweethearts and wives, 
that their loved ones, the flower of American manhood, shall not 
again be sent to die on foreign fields. 

Our action in that vote had a greater and nobler significance. It 
spoke not merely to those who reside in the American continents; 
it addressed itself to the whole world. It assured the mothers, the 
wives, and the sweethearts in far-away lands across the seas that, 
in conflicts wherein the United States is not concerned, guns, bul- 
lets, shells, and instruments of destruction made in America shall 
not be used to kill, cripple, maim, and destroy those whom they 
cherish and love. 

Because new developments in the science of destruction will make 
the next war vastly more devastating than the last, because its 
toll in loss of lives and in human suffering will be vastly greater, 
because it will mean destruction economically, financially, and 
morally, America must not be drawn into another foreign war. 

Because the last war demonstrated that the world cannot through 
armed conflict be made safe for democracy, because we have learned 
to our sorrow that other nations have no such ideal, because we 
know now that no war can end war but only sows the seeds of the 
next conflict America must not be drawn into another foreign war. 

Because war settles nothing, because no constitutional government 
will survive the chaos resulting from a world conflict, because 
America can best serve the cause of world peace, democracy, and 
freedom by keeping them alive in this country, America must not 
be drawn into another foreign war. 

We cannot preserve our ideals by allowing ourselves to be per- 
suaded that we must enter a European conflict with the false hope 
of safeguarding them, but we can protect them by remaining at 
peace when other nations have gone war mad. We cannot make 
the world safe for democracy, but we can make representative 
government safe at home by solving our problems in the American 
way. Indeed, we must if our Republic is to survive. We cannot 
dictate the governments of other peoples, but we can inspire other 
nations to follow our example by demonstrating to the world the 
blessings and the success of representative government. 

To each succeeding generation of Americans it has been given to 
demonstrate to the world that the problems of each new era could 
be met by a free people under constitutional government. The 
highest duty with which we are faced is of proving that the prob- 
lems of an expanding machine age can be solved without the sacri- 
fice of the liberties which are the American heritage and tradition 
and to point the way to the peaceful settlement of the problems of 
men through cooperation rather than by combat. Only thus can 
America continue to light the way for the peoples of the world. 
Only thus can humanity advance. God helping us, we will not fail 
in this mission. 


Neutrality Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LUTHER A. JOHNSON 


i OF TEXAS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE BOTAN, EE DAILY EAGLE OF JULY 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, the press 
throughout the United States is practically unanimous in 
support of President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull’s recom- 
mendation with reference to neutrality legislation and the 
repeal of the arms embargo. 

In Texas this is also true, many able editorials having ap- 
peared in the leading newspapers of that State during recent 
weeks. Under leave granted I submit herewith an able edi- 
torial upon this subject from the Bryan (Tex.) Daily Eagle of 
July 15, 1939: 

[From the Bryan (Tex.) Daily Eagle of July 15, 1939] 
NEUTRALITY POLICY 


One of the features of the fight between Congress, especially a 
Senate bloc, and the White House over the proposed revision of the 
Nation’s neutrality policy is that while the Constitution gives the 
President the job of determining foreign policies, the Senate seems 
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to think it should have this job and apparently will balk unless the 
neutrality laws are to its liking. 

We saw something of this in the Wilson administration when a 
small bloc in the Senate defeated the League of Nations move- 
ment, Whether or not this country would have benefited by this 
affiliation or not always will remain a question, but there is much 
reason to believe that if all the influence of this country could 
have been thrown into the breach at that time, post-war conditions 
would have been better, in some important respects, than they 
were, If this would have been the case, then the conditions in 
Europe which have kept the world on edge for many months might 
not have developed. 

There is much argument for giving the President wide authority 
in the matter of embargoes, and certainly he should be empowered 
to say whether arms or munitions or supplies needed in time of 
war should be sold and shipped to this nation or that. 

There is no reason why this Nation should continue to supply 
Japan with war materials, in view of Japan's attitude toward this 
and other western nations. But under the law as it has stood, 
we were bound to sell Japan if we sold China; and there was as 
much reason for selling the latter nation as there was for not 
selling the former. 

If Germany and Great Britain became involved in war it would 
not follow that the attitude of this Nation should be the same 
toward both. It is inconceivable that war would come between the 
two unless the Nazis had been the aggressors, and there is no 
reason why this party should be favored, or given an even break, 
when it came to supplying arms and war supplies. Moreover, 
America might have reason to believe that if, in such a conflict, 
Britain were defeated, her difficulties with the victor would be even 
greater than they are today. Why should a course be followed 
that would be inclined to build up difficulties for the future. 

The President, under the Constitution, is permitted to fix foreign 
policies and he should be given a comparatively free hand in such 
matters as the declaration of embargoes, If Congress, or either 
House or Senate, has the idea that the President is not to be 
trusted, in the matter of setting up foreign policy, then steps 
should be taken to get rid of him by impeachment. Certainly no 
proper settlement of the issue is to be had through usurpation of 
authority. 

Con should vote the neutrality law that the President and 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull desire. It is not any more liable to 
draw us into war than the present law, and it would put this 
Nation in a position of discriminating, when occasion demanded, 
st fsa international hijackers and nations which sought peace 
and order, 


Philippine Propaganda 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1939 


COMMENT BY MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM C. RIVERS, UNITED STATES 
ARMY, RETIRED 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, with the return to the United 
States of the former Governor General of the Philippines, 
there seems to have been released a new flood of propaganda 
designed to persuade the people of the United States—per- 
haps I should say the more gullible people of the country— 
that in carrying out our pledges of freedom to the people 
of the Philippines we are sacrificing great and essential 
national resources and giving up opportunities of unlimited 
wealth for our citizens. 

I refer particularly to a recent example of this propa- 
ganda which has recently come to the attention of Mem- 
bers of the House through the insertion in the Recorp of 
an article from a great national weekly publication. This 
was printed in the Recorp in the issue of July 12. It ap- 
peared originally in Colliers Weekly, and purports to be a 
statement of the great resources of the Philippine Islands, 
and the wonderful opportunities which exist there for get- 
rich-quick adventures for any enterprising American who 
wishes to go to the islands and exploit these resources and 
the people of the islands. The article itself reads like the 
dime novel of our boyhood days. The word painting used 
rivals the efforts of the great fictionists of the past, and in 
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places can be classified with that of Baron Munchausen 
himself. 

Let me point out soberly and sincerely that I have some 
personal knowledge of the Philippine Islands, their people, 
and their resources. It is true that there are certain re- 
sources there, and that certain developments have taken 
place which have given to a few Americans and a few 
others who have gone to the Philippines for the purpose 
of exploiting those resources, a modest amount of profit and 
prosperity. However, those resources will continue to exist, 
and opportunities there for making profit from those re- 
sources will not be cut off by carrying out our program 
of giving to those islands and their people full and complete 
independence. 

But the record is so outstandingly plain that while a few 
Americans and a few others from outside the Philippine 
Islands have reaped some financial profit from our oc- 
cupancy, the whole sorry history of our occupation and con- 
trol of these islands has been such a costly experiment that 
the balance sheet is one of continuous and depressing losses. 
Millions of dollars of American capital have been poured into 
the islands, and larger millions of taxpayers’ money have 
been spent, almost like water, to bring about development 
and express our good will. Year after year the balance of 
trade, not counting a dollar of taxpayers’ money, nor of 
investors’ money, has shown a loss of millions against the 
trade of the United States. We can claim that we have been 
good neighbors to the Filipinos; beyond that we must con- 
fess—the most brilliant propagandist cannot deny the hard 
financial facts—that the experiment has been costly in the 
extreme. The Filipinos and the rest of the world point to 
us in derision for our losses and our ineptness in this kind 
of colonial imperialism. 

In this connection I wish to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues and of the country some comments on the Collier’s 
article referred to and on the Philippine situation in general, 
which have just been sent to me by Maj. William S. Rivers, 
United States Army, retired. General Rivers had long and 
active service in the Philippine Islands and was for a period 
of years Chief of the Philippine Constabulary. His oppor- 
tunity was unequaled for personal knowledge of the re- 
sources of the islands as well as of the whole story of our 
sorry efforts to mix high ideals and crass profits. 


COLLIER’S ARTICLE—GLARING MISREPRESENTATION 


With reference to the Collier’s article, General Rivers 
writes: 


I have walked many days and weeks in the Philippine jungles 
and mountains; have been rowed for days slowly up the great 
streams, such as the Rio Grande in northeast Luzon, the Agusan 
in northeast Mindanao, and the Cotabato in Mindanao. Reared 
on a farm I was a capable observer of the forest, crops, and such 
matters. The article in Collier's of July 1—reprinted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of July 12—seems to me to be a glaring misrep- 
resentation. 

The Philippines lack oil, rubber, usable coal, and genuine hard- 
woods. 5 

The great forests of the Philippines are of softwoods. There 
is no real ebony or mahogany, and the export of local hardwoods 
is nominal. 

The coal in the islands is so soft that this article comes from 
Japan and Australia, 

The present high price of gold makes gold mining again profit- 
able; yet we are never told the cost at which the gold is produced. 

The American Commission controlling the islands had the great- 
est ideas as to the production of the Philippines. Railways were 
built which did not return the amount of money borrowed in 
New York. The Filipinos have paid from their taxes large sums 
to make up the difference between earnings of the railways and 
this guaranty. 


Discussing the latest proposals for dominion status un- 
der the United States sovereignty, General Rivers expresses 
his strong disapproval, and calls for full and complete inde- 
pendence. In all of his writings General Rivers takes as the 
fundamental principle of his recommendations the impossi- 
bility of defending the Philippines in case of international 
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war. Quoting from The Ramparts We Watch, by Eliot, he 
Says: 
The Philippines are our one indefensible possession. 


It is not difficult to identify the few domestic interests 
which hope, through propaganda like that in the Collier’s 
article, to influence sentiment in the United States for con- 
tinued possession of the Philippines, so that sugar, coconut 
oil, cordage, and so forth, can continue to flow into our mar- 
kets free from tariff charges. These interests are minor com- 
pared with the tremendous drain on American taxpayers to 
maintain the present status, or any other status which will 
continue this particular form of self-interest. General Rivers 
is to be commended for his efforts in presenting the sober and 
certain facts as to both the lack of glamour and easy riches, 
and the hard facts of military and naval indefensibility and 
the certainty of international difficulty which attaches to any 
form of colonial alliance between the United States and the 
Philippine Commonwealth. 

His quotation from the testimony of Admiral Leahy and 
comment thereon is worth remembering as a last word of 
warning to the American people as to what impends should 
we continue to tie the Philippines to the United States: 

“Does any person dispute,” writes General Rivers, “the general 
common sense and accuracy of the official judgments of Admiral 
Leahy, our chief naval authority, on January 31, 1938, that the 
Navy when increased by the authority of the one and one-fifth bil- 
lions of dollars in the bill then pending would be ‘seriously inade- 
quate to the task of sending a naval force to the Philippines’ “? 
The admiral’s conclusion was: “I doubt if we could undertake such 
an expedition with three times the increase.” 

The cost of preparing to try to hold the Philippines would be, 
therefore, four times the increase made by Congress in 1938, or at 
least $5,000,000,000. 


Liberals Come to the Defense of the United States 
Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1939 


STATEMENT BY OSMOND K. FRAENKEL 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my own remarks in the Recor, I include herein a 
statement in defense of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, issued by Osmond K. Fraenkel, vice president of the 
National Lawyers Guild. 

Mr. Fraenkel is a noted New York lawyer and legal 
scholar. In his statement he has pointed out that Frank J. 
Hogan, president of the American Bar Association, in com- 
plaining that the Supreme Court was no longer the guardian 
of our liberties, was concerned only with the liberties of 
business. 

Mr. Fraenkel asserts that the present Court has not im- 
paired the liberty of the common man but au contraire had, 
through reversals of past Court decisions, struck down limi- 
tations upon civil rights and liberties, protected the Negro 
against discrimination, and restored to the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people the right to make laws in accordance 
with their economic ideas and not with those of the transi- 
tory majority of the Supreme Court. 

It is amusing to note that Frank Hogan in attacking the 
present Supreme Court has reversed his former ipse dixit of 
defense of the Supreme Court 2 years ago. In the spring of 
1937 the American Bar Association defended the Supreme 
Court as the final arbiter of all of our democratic liberties 
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against the attacks of the executive and legislative branches 
of our Government. But much water has gone under the 
bridge in the past 2 years. Our Supreme Court has been 
brought up to date. It is a properly balanced tribunal 
today. It represents a shield and buckler for civil rights. 
Suddenly our highest judicial tribunal has lost the aura of 
sanctity accorded it by our conservatives for the entire United 
States history, until recently. The reactionaries have sadly 
decided that the members of the Supreme Court now have 
feet of clay, that the wearing of the judicial ermine does not 
clothe the judges with a sacrosanct immunity from human 
foibles; that the traditional atmosphere of purity and unsul- 
lied impeccability has been violated by the infiltration—it is 
to be inferred—of men of inferior stamp and antecedents. 
O tempora! O mores! Sic transit gloria mundi! 


The National Lawyers Guild today, through Osmond K. Fraenkel, 
noted New York lawyer and legal scholar, issued the attached 
statement attacking the address of Mr. Frank J. Hogan, the presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association, with regard to the United 
States Supreme Court. 

Mr. Fraenkel pointed out that Mr. Hogan, in complaining that 
the Supreme Court was no longer the guardian of our liberties, 
was concerned only with the liberties of business. Mr. Fraenkel 
stated that the present Court had not impaired the liberty of the 
common man, but on the contrary had, through reversals of past 
Court decisions, struck down limitations upon civil rights and 
liberties, protected the Negro against discrimination, and returned 
to the elected representatives of the people the right to make 
laws in accordance with their economic ideas and not those of a 
majority of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. Fraenkel also pointed out the reversal in position taken by 
Mr. Hogan in attacking the present Supreme Court in comparison 
to the stand taken by the American Bar Association in the spring 
of 1937 when the Supreme Court was defended as the final arbiter 
of all of our democratic liberties against the attacks of the exec- 
utive and legislative branches of our Government. 


STATEMENT CONCERNING THE ADDRESS TO THE AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIA- 
TION OF MR. FRANK J. HOGAN, BY OSMOND K. FRAENKEL, VICE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE NATIONAL LAWYERS GUILD 


The remarks of Mr. Frank J. Hogan with regard to the United 
States Supreme Court challenge all liberal lawyers. Not that such 
lawyers object to criticism of the Court—no American institution 
can be free from scrutiny. But attacks upon any of our institu- 
tions, especially attacks by lawyers upon the courts should inform 
and not mislead. And I am particularly concerned with Mr. 
Hogan’s attack because it seems to me to proceed from a false 
premise. While he complains that the Supreme Court is no longer 
the guardian of our liberties he has in mind the liberties of busi- 
ness only, This appears in his praise of Justices McReynolds and 
Butler the only two members of the present Court who refused to 
concur in the decision holding unconstitutional Jersey City’s pro- 
scription of street meetings. In that case the Court struck a 
notable blow for the liberties of all the people. Yet Mr. Hogan has 
praise for the Justices who dissented and no one else. 

The reason behind this attitude of mind is that conservative 
lawyers have come to accept as eternal constitutional principles, 
doctrines first accepted by the Court in the last decade of the 
nineteenth century, which protected large business interests from 
regulation and taxation. These lawyers are, of course, startled 
by the change which has taken place in the last few years. They 
seem to have forgotten that the history of the Court is one of 
repeated reversals of its own doctrines. And this must be so in 
the nature of things, since, in its constitutional decisions, the 
Supreme Court has always acted more as a political than a 
judicial body. So long as the shifts in its views protected large 
business interests no complaint was heard from the lawyers for 
these interests. Now, however, that the Court abandons doc- 
trines which some of its ablest members, men such as Holmes, 
Brandeis, and Cardozo, long condemned, it is not unexpected that 
the leaders of the conservative bar complain. But is it fitting that 
their complaint should be couched in terms of liberty? 

For the liberty“ which, according to Mr. Hogan, the Court 
has now “abandoned” is the “liberty” of large corporations to 
keep labor from organizing, the “liberty” of employers to avoid 
paying a living wage, the “liberty” to escape nondiscriminatory 
taxation. In no case has the present Court impaired the freedom 
of the man in the street. On the contrary, it has reversed con- 
victions of the humble based on vague laws, or on confessions 
extracted by torture; it has struck down discrimination against 
the Negro, both in schools and in voting privileges; it has cafe- 
guarded the right of all to distribute leaflets and to hold street 
meetings. Whatever the past shortcomings of the Supreme Court 
in the field of civil liberties, its recent record does not justify 
Mr. Hogan’s cry that no longer may the Supreme Court be looked 
to as of our liberties. 

And even in that field with which Mr. Hogan is really con- 
cerned, the field of business interests, actually the Court has taken 
no liberties away. What it has done is to leave to Congress and 
the various State legislatures those powers which belong essen- 
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tially to them. Solicitor General Jackson was right when he 
said the Court has merely returned to the Constitution—after a 
flirtation, shall we say, with Herbert Spencer’s economics, a flirta- 
tion which Holmes decried many years ago. 

Here, moreover, is Mr. Hogan discovering a new principle of 
government that the people must look to Congress to protect 
their liberties! What a confession is this of conservative myopia, 
which sees the Supreme Court as censor chiefly! And what a 
Teversal of position when one compares Mr. Hogan’s position to 
the stand of the American Bar Association in attaching President 
Roosevelt's Supreme Court plan in the spring of 1987. In any 
democracy ultimate power must reside, not in judges, but in the 
elected representatives of the people. Such has been the view of 
the great popular leaders of the country from Thomas Jefferson 
to Franklin Roosevelt. 

I agree, therefore, with Mr. Hogan that we must not look to 
the courts as the sole, nor even the chief guardians of our liberties. 
Occasionally the courts do strike useful blows against the bigotry 
and hysteria that sometimes sweep temporarily over the represen- 
tatives of the people. Too often have they failed to strike such 
blows in the past. But those who suffered from such failures have 
been not the powerful business interests but the humble dis- 
senters. My agreement that Congress should be the guardian of 
our liberties does not, however, extend to Mr. Hogan’s reasons for 
this belief. 

For the liberties of today and tomorrow remain those which led 
our forefathers to create a new nation and not those accidental, 
indeed, fictitious ones through time engrafted on our Constitution, 
because judges set up their own economic views as barriers to 
change. The present Court recognizes that to the elected rep- 
resentatives of the people belongs the right to make laws in ac- 
cordance with their economic ideas, not with those of a majority 
of the Supreme Court. For this judicial “self-restraint” that 
Court should be praised by all lovers of freedom. Its courage in 
admitting the errors of the past has earned the respect of all 
believers in intellectual honesty. 


Application for White House Secretaryship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1939 


LETTER FROM A CONSTITUENT 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recor, I include the following letter from 
a constituent of mine making application for appointment 
to the position of White House secretary: 


PrrrsspurGH, Pa., July 12, 1939. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Sm: Feeling that I am one of the most capable.secretaries in 
our city, I take this great privilege in asking you to consider me 
as an applicant for one of the six positions of additional White 
House secretaries. 

To such a post, I can bring resourcefulness, ability to meet 
people intelligently and diplomatically, sound judgment in the 
discharge .of my responsibilities, and undying loyalty. I assure 
you that within a short time I shall be a credit to your executive 
staff. 


I am pleased to submit the following personal data, and it shall 
be a very great privilege for me to receive an invitation to Wash- 
ington, at my expense, for a interview regarding my 
education, experience, accomplishments, qualifications, and aims, 

Age, 41 years. 

Height, 5 feet 8 inches. 

Weight, 175 pounds. 

Health, vigorous—no physical defects. 

Personality—vibrant and cultured. 

Appearance—neat, refined, athletic. 

Voice—clear and trained. 

Vocabulary—fairly extensive. 

Status—married; three children, excellent health. 

Religious affiliation—Roman Catholic. 

Hobbies—reading, writing short stories, speaking. 

From my study of our country's many problems, and the mas- 
terful way in which you are solving them as they arise, I am 
certain that posterity will read of you as the greatest humani- 
tarian in the history of the United States. A 

Respectfully yours, 


Â _ —. 
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Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CAROLINE O’DAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1939 


ARTICLE FROM THE NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


Mrs. O DAY. Mr. Speaker, I include a letter from the 
noted educator, Katherine Devereux Blake, who, in the New 
York Herald Tribune, paid the following tribute to the 
memory of Elizabeth Cady Stanton: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune] 
ELIZABETH CADY STANTON 


To the New York Herald Tribune: 

On the 19th of July I think always of the leaders of the women 
in those early days, and of that first convention called together by 
five brave women stirred by the indignant eloquence of Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, our greatest and noblest leader. So moved were those 
four women—Jane Hunt, Mary Ann McClintock, Lucretia Mott, 
and Martha C. Wright—by the ardent words of the fifth, Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, that together they wrote the call for that famous 
convention in Seneca Falls in 1848 and drew up the women’s 
declaration of independence resolutions voicing their demands. 

More than a hundred women and men responded to the cail 
and most of them signed the declaration. The account of that 
meeting in the press, to the astonishment of those five leaders, 
was followed by the most bitter abuse in the newspapers and 
periodicals in America, from Maine to Florida. So sarcastic and 
malevolent was the press that the pulpit joined, and many of 
those who had signed the declaration at the convention one 
after another withdrew their names, while some, to prove their 
innocence, joined the persecutors of those who stood firm. 

Elizabeth Cady Stanton was the first woman to dare to ask for 
the vote. When she did, Lucretia Mott exclaimed, “Why, Lizzie, 
thee will make us ridiculous.” However, “Lizzie” persisted and 
that demand was adopted by the convention of 1848, and per- 
sisted in by the women in general, until it was won. But better 
than the demand for the vote, that same “Lizzie” demanded 
equality of rights, and was the leader in the early efforts in that 
direction, while Miss Anthony, who did not join the daring ones 
until 3 years later, when the angry abuse had somewhat softened, 
devoted herself to the vote alone and opposed any request for 
rights, with the result that today we women have the vote, but 
without the rights that we so greatly need. 


Trade Agreement With the Philippine Islands 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ERNEST W. GIBSON 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 20 (legislative day of Tuesday, July 18), 1939 


LETTERS DISCUSSING CERTAIN LEGISLATION 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. President, the Honorable Sergio 
Osmefia, Vice President of the Philippine Commonwealth, 
at the present time heads a Commission of Filipinos to nego- 
tiate a trade agreement with the Washington Government. 
Vice President Osmefia is one of the ablest men in that 
troubled section of the world, the Orient. 

Dr. Jacob Gould Schurman, former president of Cornell 
University, and a member of the first Philippine Commission, 
has taken an active interest in the settlement of Philippine 
problems. On May 13, 1938, Dr. Schurman wrote a letter 
to Hon. MILLARD TyDINGS, chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Territories and Insular Affairs, endorsing S. 2390. Vice 
President Osmefia also wrote a letter on the same subject, 
but, owing to the substitution of S. 2390 for S. 1028, upon 
which extensive hearings were held, the letters did not go 
into the record of the hearings. 
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Vice President Osmefia has written a letter to me calling 
attention to the situation, enclosing copies of the two letters 
referred to and other letters relating to the same subject 
matter, and made the suggestion that they be inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. I, therefore, ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record the letter of Dr. Schurman to 
Chairman Types under date of May 13, 1939; the letter of 
Vice President Osmefia, to Chairman Typincs under date of 
May 16, 1939; a letter from Vice President Osmefna to Assist- 
ant Secretary of State and Chairman of the Interdepartmen- 
tal Committee on Philippine Affairs, Francis B. Sayre, under 
date of May 15, 1939; Assistant Secretary of State Sayre’s 
reply on May 16, 1939; the letter of Assistant Secretary of 
State Sayre to Chairman Typincs under date of May 16, 
1939; the letter of Assistant Secretary of State Sayre to Con- 
gressman KocCIALKOWSKI, chairman of the House Committee 
on the Territories, under date of May 16, 1939, and the letter 
of Vice President Osmefia to the junior Senator from Ver- 
mont dated July 14, 1939. 

There being no objection, the letters referred to were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT OF THE PHILIPPINES, 
Washington, D. C., July 14, 1939. 
Hon. Ernest W. GIBSON, 
Member, Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR Gipson: On May 13, 1939, Dr. Jacob Gould 
Schurman, former president of Cornell University and also of the 
first Philippine Commission sent to the Philippines by President 
McKinley in 1899, wrote a letter to Senator Typincs endorsing 
S. 2390. I also had the privilege of writing to Senator TYDINGS on 
the same subject on May 16, 1939. Since S. 2390 was substituted 
for S. 1028, on which extensive public hearings were held, the 
Senate Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs did not find 
it necessary to hold hearings on S. 2390. Therefore, the letters 
mentioned above were not incorporated in the prirted report of 
the hearings. For purposes of record, I am taking the liberty of 
sending you copies of these two letters with the suggestion that, 
if possible, they be inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I am especially interested in endeavoring to assure for Dr. Schur- 
man's letter a permanent place in the official records, because his 
letter places the noble mission of the United States in the Phil- 
ippines on a very high plane. Dr, Schurman was the guiding 
spirit of the Commission over which he presided in the Philippines, 
and the Commission's report is a comprehensive and well-thought- 
out study and is one of the most outstanding public documents 
of the American regime in the Philippines. The Schurman Com- 
mission pronouncements, as you will remember, were sent to 
Congress by President McKinley and have served as the basis of 
the whole Philippine policy of the United States. No issue of im- 
portance has arisen within the 40 years subsequent to the pres- 
entation of the report for which a solution was not anticipated by 
the Schurman Commission. Dr. Schurman’s public utterances in 
the United States, immediately after completing the work of his 
Commission, were a vivid exposition of the unselfish policies of the 
United States toward the Philippines. 

Thanking you for your continued interest in our problems, I am, 

Cordially yours, 
S. OsMENA. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 13, 1939. 
Hon. MILLARD E. TYDINGS, 
Chairman, Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. CHARMAN: As an American citizen who has followed the 
development of our relations with the Philippines from the time 
when as an accident of war that country came under the American 
flag, I am taking the liberty of expressing the most complete sym- 
pathy and wholehearted support for the bill, S. 2390, which has 
been presented to the Senate by you. May I add that my senti- 
ments are not in the least tinged by any self-regarding considera- 
tions but have their source in a deep and sincere interest in the 
welfare and progress of the Filipinos, which I have felt ever since 
President McKinley sent me to their archipelago in January 1899 
as president of the first Philippine Commission. 

President McKinley's leading motive in taking over the Philip- 
pines was one of altruism and benevolence. While he felt that 
the acquisition might also be advantageous to the United States, 
he recognized that the Philippines were for the Filipinos, and that 
it was the primary duty of the American Government to help them 
along the path of educational, social, political, and economic de- 
velopment. This wise and generous policy found acceptance among 
the Filipinos and inspired confidence and collaboration between 
them and the Americans in what both peoples thenceforth con- 
sidered as a common enterprise. As a result the Philippines wit- 
nessed, in the lifetime of a single generation, a progress without 
parallel in the history of colonies. 

In the political sphere our Commission recommended an ever- 
increasing participation by the Filipinos in the government of their 
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country. Independence, either immediate or ultimate, was their 
aspiration and goal, as I wrote in the political section of the report 
of our Commission. This policy was formally announced in the 
preamble of the Jones law of 1916. It culminated in its logical 
and inevitable result in 1934 with the passage by Congress of the 
Tydings-McDuffie Act, authorizing the establishment of the Com- 
monwealth of the Philippines and providing for the recognition of 
the Philippine Republic on July 4, 1946. 

Thus the Philippine problem has been finally and definitely set- 
tled. Any attempt to reopen it would, in my opinion, be over- 
whelmingly vetoed by the American people. All that has happened 
since the grant of independence serves only to demonstrate the 
wisdom of that policy and the folly of seeking deliberately to in- 
crease our national responsibilities—and possibilities of embroil- 
ment—in the Orient. 

We have fulfilled our mission in the Philippines—a mission ani- 
mated by high and generous aims and purposes and crowned with 
great and beneficent achievements. In this fine record nothing is 
more remarkable or more conspicuous than the good will and 
friendship which have grown up between the two peoples on oppo- 
site sides of the globe. 

In scarcely more than half a dozen years the trusteeship which 
we assumed in behalf of the Filipino people will have terminated 
and the completed record submitted to the scrutiny of the world. 
One more service, one more act of helpfulness to the Philippines, 
is still possible for the United States in the brief transition period 
that remains. I refer to the problem of the adjustment of the 
trade relations between our two countries. 

It would be a lamentable misfortune if the splendid record of 
the United States were marred by any lack of sympathy and 
understanding, by any exhibition of selfishness or harshness, in 
this brief and final chapter of our trusteeship in behalf of the 
Filipino people. If we should ever feel tempted to drive a hard 
bargain by the fact that times are bad in the United States, let us 
remember that this burden of misfortune falls also on the Philip- 
pines, which, in addition to carrying such a heavy load, is com- 
pelled at the same time to reorganize its entire system of trade 
relations and to set up and maintain an independent and sovereign 
republic. 

The Filipinos, it is well known, never wanted free-trade relations 
with the United States. They were apprehensive that such a com- 
plete entanglement of the economic life and activities of the two 
countries would render it extremely difficult to dissolve the political 
ties between them when the time for Philippine independence 
arrived. Free trade came to them as a result of action on our part. 

It is, therefore, especially incumbent upon the United States 
to see to it that, along with the grant of independence, the 
Philippines are given the fullest opportunity to adjust their 
economic system in such a way as will enable them to disentangle 
their trade relations with the United States by an orderly and 
mutually advantageous procedure. 

The bill, S. 2390, now before Congress, is designed to ease the 
economic shock that would be caused to the economic system of 
the Philippines by the levying, in accordance with the Tydings- 
McDuffie Act, of taxes on the coconut-oil, cigar, embroidery, 
and pearl-button industries, substituting therefor a scheme of 

quotas during the transition period. 

I am strongly in favor of the passage of this bill. I believe the 
American people will desire to give the Filipinos not only fair, but 
generous, treatment during the difficult period they must face 
as they approach the date when the guiding hand of the United 
States is withdrawn from them. The independence that is to be 
given them, to be of value, must be lasting. And no independence 
can be lasting unless it is based on a sound economic foundation. 

I remain, Mr. Chairman, 

Very sincerely yours, 
JACOB GOULD SCHURMAN. 


OFFICE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT OF THE PHILIPPINES, 
Washington, D. C., May 16, 1939. 
Hon. MILLARD E. TYDINGS, 


Chairman, Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR Typincs: I beg leave to express hereby the 
deep appreciation of the people and Government of the Philippines 
to you for the solicitude that you have shown for their welfare by 
introducing S. 2390, and to the membership of the committee for 
evincing a continued friendly and sympathetic interest in the 
Philippines. The introduction of this bill and its prompt con- 
sideration by your committee have awakened the hopes of the 
Filipino people that a remedial measure, which would take care 
of the serious plight to which some of their most important 
industries would fall if no new legislation is enacted, may yet 
be passed during this session. 

As you well stated when you introduced this bill, “it does not 
apply after the year 1946,” the year set for Philippine independ- 
ence; “it does, in respect to some commodities, * * sub- 
stitute a 5-percent reduction in the quota each year for a 5-percent 
tari? * * *” and “outside of that, it practically deals with no 
other feature of the Filipino question.” This is thus, in reality, a 
simple legislation of an emergency character, nonpolitical, non=- 
controversial, its basic idea being merely to modify certain 
economic provisions of existing law. 

Impartial and comprehensive studies made during the last 4 
years have all led to the conclusion that the rigid and general 
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application of the export taxes on November 15, 1940, provided by 
the Tydings-McDuffie Act to Philippine industries would result in 
the destruction of a number of those industries within a short 
period. These are the coconut-oil, the cigar, the embroidery, and 
the pearl-button industries. The passage of this remedial legisla- 
tion would give these industries an opportunity to survive, will 
prevent their being forced to take steps toward liquidation even 
before the export taxes will take effect on November 15 of next 
year, and will forestall widespread unemployment, social unrest, 
and human suffering. 

S. 2390 proposes to give the industries above mentioned an 
opportunity to live longer by subjecting them to a diminishing 
duty-free quota, in lieu of the graduated export taxes originally 
incorporated in the Independence Act. The application of the 
diminishing quota is designed to achieve one of the purposes of 
the graduated export taxes which is to compel industries to adjust 
themselves to the new situation that is arising as the date of com- 
plete independence approaches. The requirement in the existing 
law to apply the proceeds from the export taxes to the payment 
of Philippine bonded indebtedness incurred prior to May 1, 1934, 
would not be materially affected by this new arrangement because, 
according to the computation made by American and Filipino ex- 
perts, the proceeds from the export taxes on sugar and other 
Philippine products would be more than sufficient to insure fully 
the payment of such bonded indebtedness. 

Moreover, the approval of this bill would not result in injury 
to any American interests. This proposal, in fact, may even prove 
beneficial to the American people, because by maintaining our 
purchasing power we will be able to continue to consume American 
goods. In this connection it is worthy of note that, according to 
the trade statistics just released by the United States Department 
of Commerce for the 3-month period January to March 1939, the 
Philippines, which in 1938 was the eighth best customer of America, 
has now risen to the fifth in rank, her purchases of American goods 
being only exceeded by the United Kingdom, Canada, Japan, and 
France. These trade statistics also show that the merchandise 
balance in American-Philippine trade is already in favor of the 
United States. The approval of S. 2390 will undoubtedly help pre- 
serve American-Philippine trade, which has grown to substantial 
proportions these last 30 years and has been mutually beneficial 
to both peoples. 

The other provisions of the bill are likewise noncontroversial. 
Among such provisions are those relating to allocation of quotas, 
the procedure for the payment of Philippine bonded indebtedness, 
the use of the proceeds of the excise and import taxes for the 
adjustment of Philippine economy, the retention or exchange by 
the United States of properties in the Philippines which would 
be suitable for diplomatic and consular establishments, and the 
recognition of the rights and privileges of citizens and corpora- 
tions of the Philippines similar to that already granted to American 
citizens and corporations, pending the final and complete with- 
drawal of the United States from the Philippines. 

The basic theory of the Tydings-McDuffie Act is to grant all indi- 
viduals and entities interested in American-Philippine trade a pe- 
riod of 10 years for readjustment. It was clearly the intention of 
Congress to accord equal treatment to all concerned. This new 
bill is simply a recognition that the circumstances surrounding 
some of the industries are different from those of others and, there- 
fore, require somewhat different treatment. But the basic policy 
will in no way be altered. It would still be that of granting to 
those affected by the change in the political relations between the 
United States and the Philippines a chance for orderly adjustment. 

The fundamental justification for this bill and for the basic 
theory upon which it rests lies in the fact that the principle of 
free trade has been the basis of American-Philippine economic 
relations during the last 30 years. On the Philippine side this 
policy enmeshed the Philippine national economy in the American 
economic system. It was because the Filipinos foresaw that the 
outcome would make the severance of American-Philippine ties 
difficult that they voiced their objection in 1909 to the establish- 
ment of free trade between the United States and the Philippines, 
Congress in its wisdom established the transition period in the 
Tydings-McDuffie Act as a period designed to disentangle the com- 
mercial and industrial threads which have become interwoven, 
Obviously, the process of disentanglement is a difficult one and 
requires time. 

The aim of this bill is to accomplish this process in a manner 
that would not injure American interests and would cause the 
minimum disruption or dislocation in Philippine national economy. 
Such aim is entirely in accord with the traditional American spirit 
of fairness and of justice. 

The Philippine government gives its unqualified endorsement of 
this bill and earnestly hopes for its early enactment with the omis- 
sion of the definition of “refined sugar” as proposed in my letter of 
May 15 to Secretary Sayre, chairman of the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Philippine Affairs, a copy of which is attached hereto, 
together with a copy of Secretary Sayre’s reply of May 16, approving 
this minor change. The approval of this measure at this session of 
the Congress would be another evidence of the friendship, the good 


will, and pech. high altruism which have characterized America's 
Philippine icy. 
Very sincerely yours, 
S. OsMENA, 


Vice President of the Philippines on Special Mission to 
the United States, 
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OFFICE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT OF THE PHILIPPINES, 
The Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C., May 15, 1939. 
The Honorable Francis B. SAYRE, 

Assistant Secretary and Chairman, Interdepartmental Com- 
ore on Philippine Affairs, Department of State, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

My Dear SECRETARY SAYRE: I have studied the provisions of 
the new Philippine bill (S. 2390; H. R. 6262), and find that, as 
in the case of Senate bill 1028 (H. R. 3330), it defines “refined 
sugars” as “direct consumption” sugar. You will recall that the 
Philippine government has all along objected to this definition 
on the ground that it would change the status quo in regard 


to the Philippine quota of refined sugar as prescribed in the 


‘Tydings-McDuffie Act of March 24, 1934. 

In view of the fact that the new bill contains no provisions 
applicable to the period after July 4, 1946, there is all the more 
reason for maintaining the existing Philippine quota for refined 
sugars. The determination of what Philippine sugars are to be 
charged against the refined quota has, for the past 5 years, been 
made by the United States Treasury Department. The Philippine 
government feels that there is no need to modify this procedure 
during the period covered by the new bill. 

Accordingly, on behalf of the Philippine government, I should 
appreciate your joining with me in asking Senator Mann E. 
Trios, Chairman of the Senate Committee on Territories and 
Insular Affairs, and the Honorable LEO KOCIALKOWSKI, Chairman 
of the House Committee on Insular Affairs, to delete from Senate 
bill 2390 and House bill 6262 definition (5) found on page 16 of 
these bills, 

Sincerely yours, 
S. OsMENA, 
Vice President of the Philippines on Special Mission to the 
United States. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 16, 1939. 
The Honorable SERGIO OsMENA, 
Vice President of the Commonwealth of the Philippines, 
Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

My Drar Mr. OsmeNa: In reply to your letter cf May 15, 1939, 
concerning the definition of “refined sugars” found in S. 2390 and 
H. R. 6262, I am enclosing copies of my letters of even date to 
Senator Tyrprncs and Congressman KocraLKowski urging that this 
definition be deleted from these bills. 

Sincerely yours, 
Francis B. SAYRE, 
Assistant Secretary and Chairman of the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Philippine Afairs. 
May 16, 1939. 

My Dear SENATOR TypINGs: I am enclosing a copy of a letter 
dated May 15, 1939, which I have received from Vice President 
Osmeña requesting that I join with him in asking you to have 
deleted from S. 2390 the definition of Philippine “refined sugars” 
found in paragraph (5) on page 16 of the bill. 

You will recall that the Philippine government has objected all 
along to this definition because it might operate to curtail the 
quantity—50,000 long tons—of refined sugars which the Philippines 
are entitled to ship duty-free to the United States under the terms 
of the Tydings-McDuffie Act. In my letter to you dated March 17, 
3839, I stated that I had no pronounced feeling one way or the other 
on this point. However, it will be remembered that at that time I 
had in mind the provisions of S. 1028, which contemplated arrange- 
ments extending beyond July 4, 1946. 

Inasmuch as those provisions are not contained in S. 2390, I 
concur with the Philippine viewpoint that there should be no 
change before July 4, 1946, of the legislative provisions governing 
the quantity of refined sugars which the Philippines are entitled 
to ship into the United States under the Tydings-McDuffie Act. 

Accordingly, I join with Mr, Osmefia in urging that the commit- 
tee recommend the deletion from S. 2390 of the definition of re- 
fined sugars. Neither American nor Philippine interests will suf- 
fer by this deletion, which will leave existing law unchanged. 
The determination of what constitutes refined sugars will still 
remain in the hands of the Treasury Department, which has been 
administering this matter for the past 5 years under the terms of 
the Tydings-McDuffie Act. 

The technical aspects of this matter were explained in section 12 
of my letter to you, dated March 17, 1939, printed on pages 363- 
367 of the hearings on S. 1028, and in Vice President Osmefia’s 
supplementary statement submitted to the Senate committee on 
March 14, 1939, printed on pages 310-312 of the hearings on S. 1028. 


Sincerely yours, 
FRANCIS B. SAYRE, 
Assistant Secretary and Chairman of the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Philippine Affairs. 


May 16, 1939. 

My Dran Mr. KocratKowskr: I am enclosirg a copy of a letter 
dated May 15, 1939, which I have received from Vice President 
Sergio Osmefia requesting that I join with him in you to 
have deleted from H. R. 6262 the definition of Philippine “refined 
sugars” found in paragraph (5) on page 16 of the bill. 

The Philippine government has objected all along to this defini- 
tion because it might operate to curtail the quantity—50,000 long 
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tons —of refined sugars which the Philippines are entitled to ship 
duty-free to the United States under the terms of the Tydings- 
McDuffie Act. In my letter to Senator Typrincs, dated March 17, 
1939, and printed on pages 363-367 of the Senate hearings on S. 
1028, I stated that I had no pronounced feeling one way or the 
other on this point. However, it will be remembered that at that 
time I had in mind the provisions of H. R. 3330 and S. 1028, which 
contemplated arrangements extending beyond July 4, 1946. 

Inasmuch as those provisions are not contained in H. R. 6262 and 
S. 2390, I concur with the Philippine viewpoint that there should 
be no change before July 4, 1946, of the legislative provisions gov- 
erning the quantity of refined sugars which the Philippines are 
entitled to ship into the United States under che Tydings-McDuffie 
Act. 

Accordingly, I join with Mr. Osmefia in urging that the com- 
mittee recommend the deletion from H. R. 6262 of the definition 
of refined sugars. Neither American nor Philippine interests will 
suffer by this deletion, which will leave existing law unchanged. 
The determination of what constitutes refined sugars will still 
Temain in the hands of the Treasury Department, which has 
been administering this matter for the past 5 years under the 
terms of the Tydings-McDufile Act. 

The technical aspects of this matter were explained in section 
12 of my letter to Senator Tyros, dated March 17, 1939, printed 
on pages 363-367 of the hearings on S. 1028, and in Vice President 
Osmefia’s supplementary statement submitted to the Senate 
committee on March 14, 1939, printed on pages 310-312 of the 
hearings on S. 1028. 

Sincerely yours, 
Francis B. SAYRE, 
Assistant Secretary and Chairman of the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Philippine Affairs. 


Neutrality 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. CARL HINSHAW 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM TIME OF JULY 17, 1939 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, neutrality and the solution 
of our problems in international relations are the most 
pressing and also the most difficult and confused issues be- 
fore this Congress. In the July 17, 1939, issue of the weekly 
news magazine Time is found an editorial which appears to 
be one of the most accurate, concise, and yet comprehensive 
statements of the situation that has appeared. I submit 
this editorial for the informatión of and the permanent 
record of the Congress. 

[From Time of July 17, 1939] 
BACKGROUND ron WAR—THE UNITED States—How To BE NEUTRAL 


War or peace in Europe hangs on the calculations and miscal- 
culations of a few men in power, and there is a major unknown in 
their calculations: In case of war can they or can their enemies 
rely on the economic resources of the United States? If one of 
the men in power is tempted to take a bad gamble on that ques- 
tion, the United States may be indirectly responsible for launch- 
ing a world war. 

That would be a tragedy of errors. For the United States wants 
peace. But the United States has spent nearly 8 years trying to 
make up its mind what it will do to stay at peace. And still the 
United States does not know. Its quandary arose nearly 8 years 
ago when the United States people discovered themselves babes 
in a pre-war world. 

The first madness: In September 1931 the peace system which 
for 12 years had ruled the world—the system of Britain's ex-Social- 
ist Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald, of France’s ex-Sccialist 
Foreign Minister Aristide Briand, of the United States’ Secretary 
of State Frank B. Kellogg and of their peace pacts—was at its 
prime. 

In the late evening of September 18, the whole imposing edifice 
collapsed like a circus tent assailed by impatient roustabouts. 
Japan had detected some reputed Chinese sabotage on the Japa- 
nese-controlled South-Manchuria Railroad and Japanese troops 
marched into Mukden. By the standards of the era which had 
passed, the world has been haywire ever since. 

On January 4, 1932, out of the gloomy General Grant rococo of 
the State Department emerged the figure of an intense, chival- 
rous man, Col. Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of State. He descended 
the long flight of steps, stalked across the street, entered the White 
House offices, where he was closeted with President Herbert 
Hoover. Three days later a United States note went out to call 
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Japan's attention to the Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact. A copy of the 
note went to the other signatories of the Nine Power Treaty in 
order to invite them to cooperate in putting pressure on Japan. 

This move, whose object was not to preserve the peace (which 
was already shot full of holes) but to preserve the peace system, 
was received by Sir John Simon, Britain’s cold, cautious, legalistic 
Foreign Secretary, with a yawn. Britain answered that she would 
be satisfied if Japan reaffirmed her pledge to maintain the open 
door, a polite way of saying that she did not care whose throat 
was cut, 

Three weeks later Japanese bombs were falling on the flimsy 
wooden hovels of Chapei, a section of Shanghai, and 24,000 Chinese 
were killed or wounded in the ensuing holocaust. Once again 
Colonel Stimson tried to rally Britain by suggesting that the Nine 
Power Treaty, guaranteeing the territorial integrity of China, which 
Japan had signed at Washington in 1922, be invoked. Once again 
Sir John Simon turned his back. The Japanese, undisturbed, made 
mincemeat of the heroic Chinese Nineteenth Route Army. 


PEACE PASSION 


For a dozen years the United States had enjoyed peace with 
placid satisfaction. In this new pre-war world peace became an 
emotional issue. As the antiwar chorus swelled, Senator GERALD 
P. Nye, of North Dakota, emerging from 9 years of obscurity as a 
minor radical in Congress, led the shouting. The Senate gave him 
carte blanche and $50,000 to investigate the part which munitions 
makers and their bankers had played in implicating the United 
States in World War I. 

Just then, Paraguay and Bolivia renewed their brawl over the 
tropical swamp known as the Chaco. In the spirit of the hour 
both Senate and House hastily authorized President Roosevelt to 
place an embargo on shipments of arms to both sides in the minor 
squabble. The League of Nations joined the United States in this 
first attempt to discourage a war by refusing to sell lethal weapons 
to both combatants. The arms embargo did not stop the fighting. 

Meanwhile the Nye committee pumped J. P. Morgan, Thomas 
Lamont, and their partners, trying to prove that they had helped 
to grease the skids that plunged the United States into war. 
There was no evidence that they had tried to. It could not even 
be proved that they had done so unwittingly. Whatever the Nye 
committee did or did not prove, the new peace passion of the 
United States had to have an outlet. Its outlet was the Neutrality 
Act of August 31, 1935. 

ACT I 


This first general Neutrality Act was hastily patched up and put 
into effect for 6 months until a permanent act could be written. 
Its chief provision was to place a mandatory embargo on the ship- 
ment to warring countries of arms, ammunition, and implements 
of war (which were later defined by the President to include 
airplanes, various chemicals, armored vehicles, but not cotton, oil, 
scrap iron, trucks, etc.). It also forbade United States citizens 
to travel on vessels of warring nations except at their own risk. 

Behind all this were two American ideas. One was the simple 
humanitarian idea that United States hands should not be 
bloodied by making guns and bullets by which men anywhere were 
killed and maimed. The other was that the United States could 
be kept out of war if it did not become financially interested in 
selling arms, and its ships and citizens were made to keep away 
from the shooting. 

A month following this Neutrality Act, Italy invaded Ethiopia. 
There was no declaration of hostilities, but 3 days after fighting 
began, the President called it a war. He invoked the act and 
solemnly warned United States citizens not to travel on either 
Italian or Ethiopian liners. No arms were shipped to either side. 

In February 1936 the temporary neutrality law was extended 
with two major changes. Belligerents were denied the privilege of 
floating loans in the United States and exceptions were made for 
wars in Latin America. The Italians, undisturbed, destroyed the 
Ethiopians, and the United States was never sucked into the 
holocaust. 

Then Spaniards vent to war with one another, egged on by 
Italy and Germany. In January 1937 a special resolution was 
rushed to Congress to take care of this unforeseen situation, for 
the Neutrality Act had no provision covering civil wars. It was 
passed at the behest of the State Department which was anxious 
to support British and French “nonintervention” policy. One 
lone Representative, Bernard, of Minnesota, voted against it. 

Soon this addendum cut off most United States arms and am- 
munition, including airplane parts, from the Loyalists while Gen- 
eralissimo Franco continued to get most of what he wanted from 
the axis. So the Spanish war went on to its bitter end and the 
United States was not involved. 


CASH AND CARRY 

But fear of war still stirred in Congress. So in May 1937 another 
Neutrality Act was passed. At the instigation of Bernard M. 
Baruch, wise old chairman of the onetime war industries board, it 
added to the provisions of the earlier acts, authority for the 
President to forbid the export of any goods to a warring nation 
except on a cash-and-carry basis. He never used this power and 
2 months ago it expired. 

Three months after this third Neutrality Act, Japanese bombs 
were again bursting in Shanghai. Far from declaring war, how- 
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ever, the Japanese insisted they were waging peace. So far as the 
Neutrality Act was concerned, there was no war in China unless 
President Roosevelt proclaimed it. To date he has not done so, 
and Congress in general has not been disposed to criticize him for 
his failure. 

Since there is “peace,” China has been able to obtain United 
States loans (notably $25,000,000 last December from the Export- 
Import Bank), and to buy United States munitions, motor trucks, 
airplanes, Some economists and humanitarlans maintain that 
Japan has gained more than China by being able to buy at will 
in the United States, but Chiang Kai-shek presumably thinks 
otherwise for he could invoke the Neutrality Act by simply de- 
claring war on Japan. Meanwhile, some 2,000,000 people have 
been killed in China, and the United States has not been involved. 

THREE SCHOOLS 


Thus, while the world warred, the United States grew wise in 
the ways of neutrality, but its wisdom is not yet ripe. The New 
York Herald Tribune dismissed the 1937 neutrality law as “an 
act to preserve the United States from intervention in the war 
of 1914-18." Congress still writes neutrality laws by hindsight, 
but it is still stirred to write them. 

During the past 6 years of the neutrality seesaw, three schools 
have fought to control United States peace policy: (1) The “sanc- 
tionist” school, led by former Secretary of State Stimson, aims to 
keep the United States out of war by penalizing aggressor nations 
which start wars—depriving them, but not their victims, of ac- 
cess to United States resources and credits; (2) the “isolationist” 
school, headed by some 40 Senators, argues that it is not the 
business of the United States to act as judge of international 
morals—let the United States keep out of war by having nothing 
to do with any nation that gets involved in war; (3) the school 
of the “historic” neutrals believes in standing pat on the pre- 
1914 international law, which gives a neutral nation certain 
“rights” in the matter of trading with belligerents. 


SANCTIONISTS 


All through the Italian-Ethiopian fight Colonel Stimson and his 
fellow sanctionists—among them President Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, of Columbia University; Prof. James T. Shotwell, of the Car- 
negie Peace Foundation; Bishop William T. Manning—lived in hope 
that the League of Nations would invoke effective economic penal- 
ties against Italy. In November 1935 the League imposed sanc- 
tions (on arms, credit, raw materials), but omitted oil, asserting 
that no oil embargo would prove effective that did not include 
the United States. Any latent United States desire to do something 
drastic about joining in oil sanctions evaporated when Britain's 
Sir Samuel Hoare and France's Premier Laval made a tentative 
agreement in 1935 to let Missolini get away with part of his Ethi- 
opian swag. League sanctions did Italy no serious harm; were just 
strong enough to unite hitherto lukewarm Italians behind their 
dictator. 

ISOLATIONISTS 


All the major neutrality-law battles since 1933 have been won by 
the isolationists. They include BENNETT CHAMP CLARK, Senator, 
son of the eminent “Little American” who lost out to internation- 
alist Woodrow Wilson at Baltimore in 1912; young Bos La FOLLETTE, 
Senator, son of the leader of that “little group of willful men” 
which fought ineffectively to keep the United States out of war in 
1917; Michigan’s Senator VANDENBERG; Minnesota’s SHIPSTEAD; 
Kansas’ Capper; North Carolina’s “Our Bob“ REYNOLDS. Leader of 
this group is Nxx, of North Dakota, father of United States neu- 
trality laws. 

In general sentiment Boram, the old lion of Idaho, and Hiram 
Jounson, of California, belong to the isolationist group. But 
BoraH and JOHNSON differ with Nye in their feeling that mandatory 
neutrality legislation is likely to prove too inflexible when con- 
fronted with unique circumstances. 

CLASSICISTS 


The school of classical neutrals has few famed adherents in Con- 
gress, but when the present neutrality bill was before the House 68 
Representatives were in favor of outright repeal and a return to 
historical neutrality. Chief public advocate of this school is the 
venerable John Bassett Moore, famed authority on international 
law. He is seconded by Prof. Edwin Borchard, of the Yale Law 
School, coauthor with William Lage of Neutrality for the United 
States. 

The Moore-Borchard school do not believe in fighting other folks“ 
wars and do not believe in trade em They point to Thomas 
Jefferson’s Embargo Act of 1807, which drove the merchants and 
shipowners of New England to threaten secession, 


FENCE JUMPERS 


Americans have frequently made sarcastic cracks at Sir John 
Simon’s refusal to act in the Manchurian crisis of 1931; at Neville 
Chamberlain’s “appeasement” policy. But Britain’s foreign policy, 
which is never to fight a war now that can by some devious 
maneuver be postponed to the morrow, is, in many respects, very 
similar to the United States feeling. (Said Neville Chamberlain, of 
Czechoslovakia: “How horrible * * * it is that we should be 
digging trenches here * * because of a quarrel in a far-away 
country between people of whom we know nothing.“) United 
States schools—sanctionist, isolationist, and historic neutral—all 
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share this feeling (each is sure it has the one method to keep the 
United States out of war). So individuals easily jump from one 
to the other, depending on tactical circumstances. 

Biggest jumper of them all is Pranklin D. Roosevelt, who was 
apparently on the isolationist side during his first administration, 
when many of his advisers were planning to lick the depression 
with nationalist economic measures. Roosevelt had been a strong 
Wilsonian during the war years, but in some of his 1932 campaign 
speeches he ruminated on the folly of trying to finance wars and 
post-war reconstruction for European nations. After the Nye 
munitions investigation he denounced the armament makers as 
wartime “traffickers” in “blood money.” His Chautauqua speech of 
August 14, 1936 (“I hate war“) was a ringing statement of a 
position more or less acceptable both to isolationists of the Nye 
school and the historic neutrals of the Moore-Borchard school. 

A year later, however, the President abruptly reversed himself; 
at Chicago, on October 5, 1937, he spoke of “quarantining” aggres- 
sors, Cynics commented that he was creating a diversion to get 
the public’s mind off the fact that Mr. Justice Hugo Black had 
once been a Ku Kluxer. More important probably was adminis- 
tration sympathy for China in the new Sino-Japanese war, which 
had broken cut in July. 

THE STATE DEPARTMENT 


Never at any time was Franklin Roosevelt’s State Department 
interested in mandatory arms embargoes. When London wiseacres 
were singing “Moley, Moley, Moley, Lord God Almighty” at the 
abortive World Economic Conference of 1933, the patient, sad-eyed 
Mr. Hull was biding his internationalist time. Hull of Tennessee 
has an old-time cotton-Stater’s interest in a low-tariff world. He 
is therefore for a world organization that will respect treaties and 
contracts, refrain from economic nationalism; against Hitler and 
Mussolini. So he would not willingly refuse to sell arms to 
Britain and France should war come. 

Curiously, Cordell Hull has very close relations with his prede- 
cessor, Herbert Hoover's Stimson. Colonel Stimson testified for 
Mr. Hull's own proposed neutrality bill when the Senate committee 
began its hearings. Cordell Hull has privately said to Congress- 
men: “Hitler will march in September—unless we pass this legis- 
lation.” 

Hull's assistant and Lima Conference companion, fox-faced Adolf 
Berle, now occupies the Stimson Washington mansion of Woodley, 
where Mr. Hull plays croquet weekly. The mild-mannered Secre- 
tary, one of the world’s most fluent monotone cussers, addresses 
his opponent’s croquet balls (if people have heard him right), say- 
ing: “Hitler you — — — —,” and “Mussolini, — you,” before 
whanging them into coventry. 

FOURTH TRY 


Congress is now fretting over a fourth neutrality bill, a fourth 
attempt to make sense of the United States desire for peace. The 
bill sponsored in the House of Representatives by the administra- 
tion called for repeal of the mandatory embargo on arms exports. 
But isolationist Congressmen amended it to read very much like 
the 1935-36 Nye legislation. This palpable defeat for Roosevelt 
and Hull was hailed by verbal fireworks in Rome and Berlin. 
Fascist glee provoked a tart “I told you so” from the President, 
who promptly called upon the Senate to reverse the House. 

The administration wants to amend the embargo provision out 
of the bill—possibly by a cash-and-carry clause (not to be con- 
fused with the last law’s cash-and-carry provision which applied to 
nonlethal weapons—cotton, oil, steel, etc.; this would apply to 
actual arms). If this should happen, Britain and France would 
be able to count in the event of war on the armament and powder 
factories of the United States as long as they had money with 
which to buy. They would have enough money for a time. To- 
gether the British and French have about. $2,000,000,000 invested 
in United States securities or deposited in United States banks. 

An embargo limited merely to lethal weapons would not close 
United States ports to shipments of cotton, copper, steel, wheat 
to Britain and France. In the last war most of pre-1917 United 
States trade with the Allies was in raw materials. They did most 
cf their own fabrication of gums and powder. There is always 
Canada, where a vast system of United States-owned branch fac- 
tories would most likely spring up to manufacture armament and 
airplanes for an anti-Hitler coalition. But an embargo on raw 
materials would mean the obsolescence of the American mer- 
chant marine, or at least its diversion to trade between neutrals in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

In the event of European war the effect of a mandatory em- 
bargo is not difficult to predict. It would improve Hitler's chances 
for victory in a Blitzkrieg, or lightning war. It might not ap- 
preciably hurt the long-term chances of England and France, both 
of which have rich empires of their own. 

Neutrality legislation of the 1936-37 type might have curious 
effects in the event of a war involving, say, Brazil and the Argen- 
tine. If the United States were to embargo the shipments of 
lethal weapons to these countries in the event of war, any in- 
terested European nation—say, Germany—could step in and sub- 
sidize the sort of victory that seemed best calculated to damage 
the Monroe Doctrine. The United States would thus find its 
neutrality policy contravening an even older policy and threaten- 
ing the safety of the Panama Canal, which is vital to the two- 
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ocean effectiveness of the United States Fleet. For this reason 
the present bill provides exceptions virtually excusing the United 
States from mandatory neutrality in any Latin-American war. 

The weakness of even-handed embargoes is that in practice 
they are quite capable of working to the long-term disadvantage 
and danger of the United States. The weakness of embargoes 
against aggressor nations only is that they may lead to near-term 
difficulties and dangers. If the United States were to apply 
economic sanctions against Japan as an “aggressor” without first 
enlisting the cooperation of the British fleet and fortified Singa- 
port base, it would probably find itself hard put to it to keep its 
trade lanes open to the Malayan Archipelago, whence comes most 
United States rubber and tin. The Japanese might be provoked 
to raids on American shipping in the Celebes and Java Seas and 
would probably attack the Philippines. In the event of a war 
along 1914-18 lines in Europe, there would be little sense in 
applying sanctions against Germany, which is effectively cut off 
from United States markets by British control of the sea, 


POWER POLITICS 


Should Congress shut up shop and go home without passing any 
new neutrality legislation this summer, the previous legislation— 
minus “cash and carry”—will still stand. If the fight over neutral- 
ity laws is too long and too futile, a growing disgust may lead Con- 
gress and the people to wash their hands of the whole business and 
fall back on old-fashioned international law. 

The historic neutrals might thus win a victory by default. If 
so, they would have to reckon with the possibility of the victory 
being hollow—for, as 1917 proved, no nation can be neutral if its 
administration chooses to take sides or if its people take sides. In 
the present pre-war world there are few conflicts in which the 
United States people are neutral at heart. Their special neutrality 
is a basic disinclination to commit mass murder and be its victim. 
But there can be no guaranty of neutrality in any words, whether 
of mandatory legislation or of traditional international law. Real 
neutrality exists in the hearts of men—and if men take sides they 
may fight. 

In any case, the United States cannot make a decision of any 
sort that will not profoundly alter the balance of world power. 
With half the steel capacity of the world, with immense reserves 
of cotton, oil, and wheat, any United States decision that materially 
limits wartime shipments would in effect alter world geography as 
much as if Hitler seized the Ukraine. Lesser embargoes would 
amount to lesser geographical rearrangement. So, r less of 
intention, the United States plays a part in a power politics—with 
the responsibilities and the risks of a world power. 


National Labor Relations Board 


— — 
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HON. LEE E. GEYER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1939 


Mr. GEYER of California. Mr, Speaker, much has been 
said in the press and on the floor of this House as to the 
alleged unfairness to the employer of the National Labor 
Relations Board. There has been much heat generated but 
little light. Let us look at the facts: 

The charge that the Labor Board has failed to give em- 
ployers fair play is disproved by the record. 

Here is what has happened in 22,000 cases, involving 
5,000,000 workers, which the Board has handled in 4 years: 

Nearly 18,000 cases have been finally closed and written 
off the books. It is from these closed cases that we can 
judge how employers have fared under the act. 

Fifty-two percent of them, involving 1,600,000 workers, 
were closed informally with the full agreement of the 
employer. In these settlements by agreement—and notice 
that more than half of all Board cases get settled this 
way—the employer either squared himself with the law by 
being persuaded by Board agents to obey it, or else, in 
representation cases, he agreed to permit the Board to 
hold an election to see whether or not his employees wanted 
a union. 

Sixteen percent of these 18,000 cases were dismissed be- 
cause agents of the Board discovered on investigation that 
the charges of unfair labor practices were not true or that 
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workers did not have sufficient strength to demand the 
holding of the Board election. 

Another 26 percent were withdrawn by workers upon 
advice by Board agents that their charges were not valid 
or their show of strength too slim to justify the holding of 
an election. 

Notice that these 16 percent of cases dismissed and 26 
percent of cases withdrawn together represent 42 percent 
of all Board closed cases; and that that means 42 percent 
of the cases decided in favor of the employer. Every case 
dismissed or withdrawn relieved an employer of a labor 
dispute which, except for Board intervention, might have 
gone on to the strike stage. Here is a safety valve where 
steam can be blown off without “blowing up the works.” 
The Board is giving this safety valve free play. Employers 
should be grateful. 

With 52 percent of the cases closed, and 42 percent dis- 
missed or withdrawn—a total of 94 percent—that leaves 
only 6 percent of all Board cases which have to have public 
hearings and be considered by the Board for final decision. 
Does it surprise you that a few hundred employers—out of 
the tens of thousands in this country—have resisted this 
law to the point where an enforcement agency has to tell 
them to cease and desist from unfair practices? Do you 
know, also, that a Board cease and desist order has no effect 
until the whole case has been reviewed by a circuit court of 
appeals? Do you know that those high courts have on their 
dockets scores of cases in which, by consent decree or under 
review, offending employers are now bound to defer to their 
workers under the terms which this Congress, itself, imposed? 

I cite several other ways, aside from enforcement, by which 
the Board has established respect for worker rights and re- 
lieved industrial unrest. 

In 4 years it has settled 1,676 strikes and averted 714 
strikes. More than 400,000 workers and their employers 
benefited by this Board intervention. 

Sixteen thousand five hundred and fifty-eight workers 
were given back their jobs after the Board had individually 
considered their cases and either persuaded or forced em- 
ployers to take them back under proof that their discharges 
were unfair. 

The Board has held 2,052 elections in which more than 
600,000 valid votes were cast. The remarkable thing is that 
more than 90 percent of workers eligible to vote actually 
took the trouble to cast their ballots. Here is the beginning 
of an industrial democracy which this country has never 
before experienced. 

I have only one question to ask in relation to these facts. 
It is, “Do you want to destroy the agency which has demon- 
strably carried out the will of Congress to stop unfair labor 
practices and to give workers the same rights of industrial 
sufferage as the employers have always enjoyed?” 

Fair-minded people will be interested in a press release 
issued by the National Labor Relations Board under date of 
July 5, 1939, as follows: 

NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD, 
Washington, D. C., July 5, 1939. 


N. L. R. B. HANDLED 21,933 CASES TO JUNE 1, 1939, INVOLVING 
5,045,561 WORKERS 


A total of 21,983 cases has been handled by the Board since the 
fall of 1935. This figure includes action on charges of unfair labor 
practices and petitions for elections received by the Board and its 
22 regional offices. The 21,933 cases involved 5,045,561 workers. 

The data show Board activities up to June 1, 1939. During May 
589 new cases arose, involving 68,533 workers, as against 601 new 
cases during the previous month, involving 114,937 workers. 

The Board announced that 17,727 of the cases handled, or over 
four-fifths, have been closed, leaving 4,206 cases pending on June 1. 

Of these 17,727 cases, 9,175, or 52 percent, were closed by agree- 
ment of both parties, involving 1,643,774 workers; 2,760, or 16 
percent, involving 386,193 workers, were dismissed by the Board 
and regional directors; 4,655 cases, or 26 percent, involving 991,397 
workers, were withdrawn; 1,137, or 6 percent, involving 411,861 
workers, were closed in some other way, including compliance 
with the Board’s decisions and trial examiners’ intermediate re- 
ports, certifications after elections, refusal by Board to certify, 
intermediate reports finding no violations, transfer to other agen- 
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cies, such as the Conciliation Service of the Department of Labor, 
and State labor-relations boards, and by the issuance of cease and 
desist orders. 

Of the total cases closed, 2,223 were strike cases, involving 
373,684 workers, and of these 1,676, or over 75 percent, were 
settled, and 239,905 workers were reinstated after strikes and 
lock-outs. 

An additional 16,558 workers were reinstated after discriminatory 
discharges; 714 threatened strikes, involving 180,323 workers, were 
averted through the Board's action; 2,052 elections held, with 
640,689 valid votes. 


A Good Choice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1939 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, the Republican Party is 
most fortunate in having available for standard bearer in 
1940 a number of Americans of outstanding ability. To name 
but a few—Vandenberg, Taft, Bridges, Lodge, Bricker, James 
Wadsworth, Fish, and Dewey. The gentleman from New 
York, Mr. Fıs, has a long record of outstanding service in 
this body, where he commands the respect of his colleagues. 
The gentleman from New York, Mr. Fıs, has a number of 
qualifications that make him unusually available. He has a 
fine war record, upon which he has never capitalized; he 
comes from New York and from the President’s congressional 
district. Probably no man in this body has a broader under- 
standing and better grasp of foreign affairs—and that is a 
most valuable asset at this particular time. Mr. Fisn’s Amer- 
icanism is of the rugged type. He believes in neutrality for 
Americans, and under his able guidance the United States 
would maintain friendly relations with all nations. The gen- 
tleman from New York, Mr. Fis, is also a strong exponent 
of the principle that the American market belongs to the 
American farmer and laboring man, and under his adminis- 
tration confidence would be restored, the unemployed put 
back to work at good wages, and farm prices restored to 
profitable levels. 


At this point, Mr. Speaker, I insert a short editorial from 
the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram, which reflects in part an 
appraisal of Mr. FisH’s record and availability for 1940 that 
we share in: 


HAM FISH FOR PRESIDENT? 


It is definitely and seriously proposed that the Republicans 
Nominate Congressman HAMILTON FISH, of New York, for Presi- 
dent in 1940. Questioned as to his attitude, the Congressman 
replied that he is determined “to hold the matter in abeyance 
until after adjournment” of this session of Congress. Moreover, 
he prefers to keep the matter in abeyance until after the meeting 
of the Interparliamentary Union, which this year is held in 
Oslo, Norway, from August 15 to 19. Mr. Fisx is president of the 
American delegation, which is composed of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Co f 

The Republicans could do worse, and have done worse, than 
nominate Ham FisH for President. And we have had worse Presi- 
dents than, in all probability, Ham Fish would make. In all 
America there is no more sincere, no more active patriot than 
Ham FisH. If in this equalitarian land we had noble houses, that 
of which Ham FisH is a scion would be one of the noblest. His 
ancestry, as ancestries go, is superb. 

And, if perchance, the Democrats should give first place on 
their ticket to Paul McNutt, what more promising champion could 
the Republicans pick than Ham FisH? Mr. Fish might not be 
acclaimed Mr. America in a beauty contest with Mr. McNutt, 
but in all other respects he seems to have the edge. Certainly 
there is more shine to his war record than to the war record 
of Paul McNutt, albeit Mr. Fis doesn't seem to have capitalized 
his record so effectively as the Hoosier has capitalized his. 

Mr. Fıs is the Congressman from President Roosevelt's dis- 
trict, so we have a Republican counting a Democratic President 
as one of his constituents, And that’s something. Mr. FISH 
has served long in Congress and, on the whole, he has served 
well. At Harvard he was a whale of a footballer, “playing tap- 
tain” on the eleven, as he insists his wife described his gridiron 
prowess on one notable occasion. 
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We Have Chased Fantastic Schemes on Borrowed 
Money 
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oF 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1939 


ARTICLE BY DR. A. B. COX, COTTON ECONOMIST, UNIVERSITY 
OF TEXAS 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I desire to submit for the consideration of my 
colleagues an article on the cotton subsidy written by Dr. 
A. B. Cox, cotton economist, University of Texas, which ap- 
peared in the Texas Business Review and reprinted in the 
Cotton Digest. The statement follows: 


[From the Texas Business Review of June 28, 1939] 


Corron Economy Svursipy PLAN 1s UNrairR—Basic FUNDAMENTALS 
LEAD TO RECOVERY 


(By Dr. A. B. Cox) 


Is the great raw-cotton industry of the United States, with all it 
means to the South and the Nation, on the way out? Events and 
trends of the last 10 years justify this question being put most 
seriously. 

Cotton growers, ginners, merchants, cottonseed crushers, and 
others directly interested in one or more phases of the business 
would like to know. They have observed the failure of one ad- 
min’stered remedy after another until they have become deeply 
concerned over the future of the industry upon which they have 
so long relied. The following facts deserve careful consideration in 
this connection. 

The cotton situation in the United States cannot be fully under- 
stood apart from the world cotton situation and the trend of world 
events because the United States has developed its facilities for 
growing, processing, and handling a crop of such size that nor- 
mally it must export about 57 percent of its production. Any- 
thing far short of this will certainly mean very important change 
in the econcmy of the South, which may in turn affect vitally the 
economies of other regions. 

In spite of Government interference of normal processes of 
cotton marketing since 1929 and enforced reduction of cotton pro- 
duction in large amounts since 1933, world production is still in- 
creasing at a greater rate than consumption. From 1915-16 
through 1928-29, the trend of world cotton production was up at 
the rate of about 684,000 bales per year, whereas, the trend of 
world consumption of all cotton was up at the rate of only about 
526,000 bales a year. 

From 1929-30 through 1937-38 the world trend of production has 
been up at the rate of over 942,000 bales a year and consumption 
at 892,000 bales. The fact is our drastic restrictions in the United 
States had only a temporary influence on production trends, for 
foreign producers promptly increased production to more than off- 
set our decrease. The result is that world supplies are now at 
record heights, and prices would be at record lows were it not for 
the fact that the United States Government is holding 11,400,000 
bales of its reduced production off the market with above-market- 
price loans. 


LARGE CONSUMPTION OF FOREIGN COTTON VIEWED 


Changes which have been wrought in the cotton situation in the 
United States since 1929 are clearly set forth by the following 
figures: United States cotton production this year was 11,621,000 
gin bales, or about 11,800,000 bales of 478 pounds net. According 
to Garside, of the New York Cotton Exchange, foreign countries. 
have produced 16,075,464 bales of 478 pounds net. The world will 
consume this year approximately 28,000,000 bales of all cotton—the 
second largest consumption in history. 

It now appears that the United States will furnish only about 
11,000,000 bales of this, or less than 40 percent, and foreign coun- 
tries 17,000,000 bales. During the 5 years prior to 1929-30, the 
world consumed an annual average of 24,702,000 bales of cotton. 
During that same time the United States furnished an annual 
average of 14,774,000 bales, or 59 percent of the total, and foreign 
countries 9,926,000 bales. If the United States had furnished its 
predepression proportions of world consumption this year, it would 
have meant 16,500,000 bales from this country, compared with 
11,500,000 bales of foreign production. 

There has been no offset to the loss of markets by higher prices 
to compensate American cotton growers; indeed, the very opposite 
has occurred. During this year the Federal Government has been 
forced to take about 4,500,000 bales of this year’s short crop off the 
market by means of an above-market-price loan to maintain prices 
at but 52 percent of the 1909-14 level. 
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The foregoing facts relative to the world cotton situation and the 
position of the United States in the situation make it perfectly 
clear that our cotton policy has failed, not only to maintain the 
American cotton industry on anything like its predepression levels 
as a source of employment and income, but it has been unable even 
to stay disintegration and loss, so that our exports this year are the 
lowest in 50 years, in spite of the fact that world consumption of 
all cotton is the second largest in history. 

Has not anything been done to stem the tide of tremendous loss 
in income and employment in the cotton industry as indicated by 
the above figures? Yes; many experiments have been made, some 
of them very expensive. The mere mention of a few of these, like 
the Agricultural Marketing Act, with the Farm Board and its vain 
effort at market stabilization; A. A. A., with its dramatic effort to 
reduce and control production; the Bankhead Act, with market 
quotas; bonuses to sell cotton; loans above market price to hold 
cotton; and subsidy payments to not plant this or that or to plant 
or do this or that, have all been tried with great hope at one time 
or another during the past 10 years, or are being tried. 

In addition to all this, the States, local-government units, and 
especially the Federal Government, have spent large sums to relieve 
immediate distress, partly caused by these programs, presuming 
apparently that given time the cotton situation could somehow 
be healed without disturbing the status quo. There has been 
also much money spent on W. P. A., C. C. C., and other more or 
less make work“ projects, but in the main these expenditures and 
these projects in the South have been selected neither with the 
view of improving the competitive position of the United States 
cotton industry, nor with the idea of definitely training the people 
to develop other industries or lines of endeavor to take its place. 

It is, or should be, evident by now that we as a nation have 
spent most of our time, energy, and funds since 1928 dealing 
with symptoms rather than with the fundamentals of the cotton 
situation. The fact is, we have chased one fantastic scheme after 
another, paid for by borrowed money, to find after we have chased 
them that we are worse off than we were at the beginning, 

It is now proposed that an export subsidy is the key that will 
really turn the trick. On the basis of what fundamental economic 
facts and principles, or what sound policy of international rela- 
tions can we expect an export subsidy to aid rather than actually 
handicap recovery of the cotton industry? Another scheme in 
the offing is an international cotton conference among the leading 
producers to prorate world markets. What are the groynds on 
which to expect any aid toward a solution to come out of such 
a conference? Can we imagine that these countries, which have 
profited by our mistakes, have any marked desire, or are in any 
position at home, to make and carry out a program of restriction 
of production and division of markets? 

How can such a conference be anything other than another 
demonstration of our weak position in the competitive cotton 
world with present national policies? It has been suggested that 
Congress pass the export subsidy to give the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture a “big stick” to use at the conference. Would not that be a 
species of international highwaymanism which would do more 
harm than good? Is that the major reason for the insistent de- 
mand for the export subsidy, or is it to concentrate more power 
in the hands of the Federal Government to control our national 
economy? 

The questions raised above are merely to suggest that cotton 
problems are far too fundamental to be solved by any other 
method than a vigorous attack on the basic conditions which 
gave rise to them. 

Among the more important matters to be considered are trends 
and potentialities of world markets in terms of capacity to con- 
sume cotton and cotton products, capacities of various countries 
to produce cotton, relative costs of production, potentialities of 
substitutes for cotton, alternative opportunities of making a liv- 
ing in major cotton producing and manufacturing countries, na- 
tional and international trade policies, national and international 
financial relations, and the various factors which determine these 
matters and their relations to the cotton situation. 

Until we are willing to go into these things and frame our poli- 
cies in the light of the facts revealed, we need not expect to make 
substantial progress in solving the cotton problem. 


Old-Age Assistance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. BERNARD J. GEHRMANN 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1939 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE TOWNSEND NATIONAL CONVENTION 


Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following resolutions | 
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adopted by the Townsend group at their annual conven- 
tion: 
TOWNSEND CREED 


We believe in a Nation-wide retirement security program based 
on American principles of equity and justice without the possibil- 
ity of discrimination on grounds of race, color, or religion. 

We believe that technological advances, declining birth rates, 
with the attendant decrease in the number of those acceptable to 
industry, constantly increasing demands for retirement of our 
senior citizens, require retirement should begin at the age of 60 
at the latest. 

We believe that the retirement of the elders is a matter of concern 
to the entire body of society and, therefore, should be financed by 
a universal tax based upon the total volume of business done within 
the Nation. 

We believe that any social-security program should be made 
operative on a basis which will return to profitable employment 
all those not retired and thus open the doors of opportunity to 
the youth of our land. 

We believe that stagnation of business, idle bank reserves, idle 
factories, idle men are caused because of the lack of purchasing 
power in the hands of the many. 

We believe this condition can be remedied only by the release of 
the taxes collected from the people being returned into the chan- 
nels of trade and commerce on a scale that will permit the living 
of the people to be on a typical American standard instead of a 
bare subsistence level. 

We believe that the immediate spending of tax moneys and their 
returns through the channels of trade should be restricted wherever 
possible to the purchase of American goods made by American 
workmen; that they should be spent within the United States and 
should be used discreetly to avoid retaining employable persons in 
idleness, and this principle should be contained in any sound 
recovery program. 

We believe that this and all other Government activities should 
be placed on a “pay as you go” basis, as neither this Nation nor 
any other nation can survive constantly increasing indebtedness. 
We must have a balanced national Budget to protect the American 
way of life: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the delegates of the Townsend movement at In- 
dianapolis in fourth national convention assembled, adopt the 
above as the Townsend creed, and the acceptance of this creed will 
erin any political party or individual for our support: and be it 
‘urther 

Resolved, That the Townsend national organization does welcome 
the support of citizens and political parties in furthering this pro- 
gram; but unless one or the other of the great political parties shall 
adopt at their next national convention in 1940 a program and 
nominate candidates who promise early and most substantial 
progress toward the achievement of this program the Townsend 
national organization will give the American people an oppor- 
tunity to support these principles in the next national campaign 
through their own organized party; be it further 

Resolved by the aforesaid delegates that regardless of the ac- 
ceptance by any political party or individual of this Townsend 
creed, we as delegates assure all of the 101 Members of the House 
of Representatives, who on June 1, 1939, voted in favor of the 
Townsend legislation, that as long as they continue to support 
our program we will exert all possible influence, not only with 
those sympathetic to our program, but all citizens, to aid and 
assist these men to be reelected to the United States Congress in 
1940 if they so desire; be it further 

Resolved, That the Townsend creed, together with a copy of Dr. 
Townsend’s analysis and amplification of this program, shall be 
printed and shall be widely distributed among our followers and 
the people of this Nation; be it further i 

Resolved, That a copy of this shall be mailed to each Member 
of the Congress of the United States and to the national chairmen 
of all political parties, and, so far as possible, shall be placed in 
the hands of all national committeemen of all political parties. 


RESOLUTION WITH RESPECT TO DRAFTING TOWNSEND LEGISLATION 


Resolved, That the Fourth Townsend National Convention dele- 
gates assembled in Indianapolis authorizes Dr. Francis E. Town- 
send to appoint a committee composed of five members from our 
organization to work in conjunction with a similar committee to 
be selected by our friends and supporters in the United States 
Congress to properly draft, prepare, and present at the earliest 
opportune moment a bill embodying the principles of the Town- 
send plan as set forth in the Townsend creed in order to achieve 
a bill as near perfect as possible. (Adopted June 24, 1939.) 


RESOLUTION WITH RESPECT TO CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 


Resolved, That the delegates of the Townsend movement at In- 
dlanapolis in fourth national convention assembled, do ask the 
members of the Judiciary Committee to vote at the earliest prac- 
ticable moment for the adoption of the following constitutional 
amendment: “That Congress shall have power to levy taxes for old- 
age assistance” (S. J. Res. 145); and be it further 

Resolved, That if and when the Senate Finance Committee re- 
ports the amendments to the Social Security Act now before that 
body to the floor of the Senate, we ask the honorable Members of 
the Senate of the United States to vote to recommit these amend- 
ments for further hearings upon the merits of soclal-security legis- 
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lation, with the expectation that the basic principles of the Town- 
send plan will receive due consideration, and with a firm belief that 
they will see sufficient merit in the Townsend plan to offer it as a 
substitute for the Social Security Act; and be it further 

Resolved, That these resolutions be spread upon the minutes of 
this convention and a copy be sent to each Member of the Senate 
of the United States. (Adopted June 24, 1939.) 


Progress in Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SANTIAGO IGLESIAS 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10, 1939 


Mr. IGLESIAS. Mr. Speaker, it is impossible to forget 
that since 1898 Puerto Rico has been under the flag of the 
United States and since 1917 its residents have become 
citizens of the United States. Freedom and liberty were 
enjoyed by its people. Political persecution ended, and labor 
had its way to organize and better its conditions. The 
United States Government assumed the obligation of helping 
the Puerto Ricans to develop the institutions and habits 
of democracy. Great progress in the island was accom- 
plished, 

Economically, Puerto Rico has been in many ways an ad- 
vantage to many citizens of the United States and Puerto 
Rico. It is one of the United States’ largest customers, rank- 
ing sixth among all the nations of the world. 

It was only under the flag of the United States that the 
workers of Puerto Rico were free to organize a labor move- 
ment for the purpose of bettering their life and work. The 
A. F. of L. gave them support and counsel in formulating 
their policies and methods. The labor movement in Puerto 
Rico includes agricultural as well as industrial workers. 

It was inevitable that the economic structure of Puerto 
Rico was organized at the beginning on the basis of absentee 
ownership and capital. As everywhere, the finances in sugar, 
fruit, tobacco all were controlled in a great part by absentee 
ownership, and naturally the result was that a very impor- 
tant percentage of the profits emigrated from the island to 
the mainland and European countries. But this condition 
was similar to that which exists in some sections of the main- 
land, which are purely social and economic in character, and 
should be solved by American principles of justice and 
humanity. 

Puerto Rico has made real progress under the leadership of 
the United States and is anxious to continue with more closed 
political relationships. Puerto Rico is becoming aware of its 
duties and responsibilities and does not want to relinquish 
any obligation assumed with the inhabitants of the island. 
The majority of the citizens, including the entire labor move- 
ment of Puerto Rico, is willing to keep faith with our Ameri- 
can institutions and want to continue its permanent union 
with the United States. 

Overpopulation is the greatest problem confronting Puerto 
Rico, and is the consequence of unemployment in the island. 
This tremendous problem of overpopulation is steadily in- 
creasing and will inevitably become very serious unless a part 
of our inhabitants may be transferred to the nearest Ameri- 
can States where there might be lack of laborers. 

We think that another proper form of minimizing the 
deplorable effects of overpopulation and unemployment would 
be by inaugurating and pushing the creation of more diversi- 
fied industries of fair competition in Puerto Rico under the 
basic wage and hour law by private and governmental 
initiative. 

I have introduced a bill to enable the people of Puerto 
Rico to form a constitution and State government, and be 
admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the States, 
with the following declarations: 


Whereas it has been the intention of the United States of 
America to prepare the people of Puerto Rico for statehood, as is 
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evidenced by the several acts of Congress applicable to Puerto 
Rico, and more specially by the act of Congress approved March 2, 
1917, granting United States citizenship to the people of Puerto 
Rico, the first step toward that end; and 

Whereas by concurrent resolution of the Legislature of Puerto 
Rico approved April 15, 1934, it declared that the final status of 
Puerto Rico should be statehood and that the people of Puerto 
Rico desire that Puerto Rico become a State, forming a part of 
and associated with the federation of the United States of America. 


Also, I have introduced another bill, to amend an act 
entitled “An act to provide a civil government for Puerto 
Rico, approved March 2, 1917,” with these declarations: 

Whereas the people of the Territory of Puerto Rico have re- 
quested from Congress that Puerto Rico become a State, and be 
admitted to the Union of the United States of America, and that 
legislation be enacted authorizing the people of Puerto Rico to 
frame their own constitution; and 

Whereas the Legislature of the Territory of Puerto Rico has 
requested from Congress, on April 15, 1934, that pending the 
admission of said Territory of Puerto Rico as a State of the Union, 
the act. providing for a civil government for Puerto Rico, approved 
March 2, 1917, be amended to improve the general conditions of 
their internal life. 


I desire that you bear in mind that Puerto Rico, having 
not the right to vote in Congress, cannot exercise as great 
influence as Senators and Representatives of the several 
States of the Union. 

In the old monarchic regime Puerto Rico was represented 
in the Spanish Parliament by 16 representatives and 3 sen- 
ators selected by a privileged class of people. These repre- 
sentatives and senators had voice and vote in the Cortes 
of Madrid. 

All leaders of parties see by themselves that a new era 
of reconstruction has come to the island to perfect our 
democratic institutions dedicated to social, political, and 
economic rehabilitation. Free and guaranteed vote of the 
people makes the island more progressive and gives oppor- 
tunity to acquire greater capacity and progress. 

Our coalition parties have affirmed that the influence of 
the people of the United States in the destiny of Puerto Rico 
has been, is, and will be civilizing, and the extension of the 
Constitution to Puerto Rico represents a positive guaranty of 
the public and political liberties convenient and favorable to 
the enjoyment of the individual rights. 

We have rejected all formulas of a colonial government. 
We consider this formula disgraceful and not compatible 
with the civil dignity of our Nation, and therefore we pro- 
claim the permanent union of the people of Puerto Rico 
with the people of the United States to maintain and con- 
secrate socially, politically, and industrially a democratic 
community with the same rights and duties as any com- 
munity of our Nation. We want and are willing to be recog- 
nized as a definite integral part of the States of the Union 
and lead our future in that line. 


The Jurisdictional Labor Strike 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. C. ARTHUR ANDERSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1939 


Mr. ANDERSON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, in my political 
career as prosecuting attorney of St. Louis County and as 
a Member of Congress I have given my unqualified support 
to union labor in its efforts to obtain proper wages and sat- 
isfactory working hours and conditions. 

Among the leaders of organized labor I have many warm 
personal friends. They have shown their friendship for me 
by supporting me in my political aspirations. Neither by 
word nor deed would I do anything to hinder them in their 
work for the uplift of their members, 

In St. Louis, in my own congressional district, the true 
philosophy of trade agreements or collective bargaining was 
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born. Here originated the first written contracts with labor 
unions. Here was provided three great steps for friendly 
relations with industry—mediation, conciliation, arbitration. 
It is a source of pride that these provisions are now written 
into nearly all labor contracts, and are universally recognized 
by both labor and industry. 

If I point out a hardship that has been created in St. 
Louis, it is not because it originated in my district. It is 
general throughout the United States. I call attention to it 
because it militates against both labor and industry and 
does neither any good. 

It is a perplexing and insoluble problem which very vitally 
concerns organized labor. It is the problem of the juris- 
dictional labor strike. 

Never, since the American Federation of Labor was organ- 
ized nearly 50 years ago, have the affiliated unions been able 
to exactly define their respective jurisdictions. This has re- 
sulted in numerous controversies and many strikes, some of 
which have been extremely costly to labor unions and to 
industry. 

There is no exact record of the cost of jurisdictional labor 
strikes to. both unions and employers. Some estimates indi- 
cate that the cost to the labor unions and their members in 
litigation, strikes, and loss of wages to striking union men 
has been approximately $10,000,000 in the last 6 years. 

The cost to industry, which is in no way interested in the 
internal disputes between the unions, has also mounted in 
the millions of dollars. 

CAUSE OF JURISDICTIONAL DISPUTES 

Jurisdictional strikes between unions in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor have their origin in the fact that the affili- 
ated unions retained their autonomy when they associated 
themselves with this central organization. There is no 
supreme authority to adjudicate disputes. 

The creation of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
has also brought about jurisdictional conflicts between that 
organization and the American Federation of Labor. 

A controversy of 26 years’ standing between the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists and the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners, both affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, over the work of installing, erecting, 
maintaining, and dismantling of machinery provides a classi- 
cal example of a jurisdictional labor war that long has defied 
solution. f 

During this more than a quarter of a century the two 
unions have both claimed this work. The controversy has 
been before nearly all conventions of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor since 1913. Neither the two unions nor the 
American Federation of Labor have been able to settle the 
dispute. Hundreds of costly and bitter strikes have resulted. 

MACHINERY-USING INDUSTRIES AFFECTED 


These strikes have run through all machinery-using indus- 
tries. They have been extremely damaging to the prestige 
of organized labor. Employers friendly to labor unionism 
have been converted into enemies because they suffered wholly 
unnecessary loss and delays as the result of strikes originat- 
ing from the claims of the rival unions. 

When unions cannot agree upon a division of work which 
both claim, and resort to strikes, they invite a hostile public 
opinion toward all organized labor. 

There is now a strike in one of the great industrial institu- 
tions of my district on account of this 26 years’ jurisdictional 
warfare between the machinists and the carpenters. 

The victim of the strike is Anheuser-Busch, Inc., which 
has been 100 percent unionized in its manufacturing and 
maintenance departments for 50 years. 

This company employs 3,500 union men. It pays the high- 
est wages in the brewing industry, and for maintenance work 
the highest wages in the United States. 

The employees who were called out on a strike had no 
complaint against the company in the matter of hours or 
wages or conditions of employment. The company had none 
against the men, some of whom had been in the employ of 
the company continuously for half a century. 
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FAIREST EMPLOYER DECLARED “UNFAIR” 

Solely because the international officials of the machinists 
and carpenters unions, neither of whom lives in St. Louis, 
could not agree as to where the jurisdiction of the one union 
began and the other ended, the carpenters were ordered to 
strike and picket the plants as “unfair to organized labor.” 

Here is an example of a corporation, recognized for half a 
century by all labor leaders as being the fairest in the United 
States to organized labor, being branded as “unfair” by one 
union as the result of its own quarrel with another union 
over the performance of certain work. 

Officials of the company spent 18 months trying to bring 
about an agreement between the two unions. They appealed 
to President William Green and the executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor to intervene and settle the 
dispute. ; 

ALL CONCILIATION EFFORTS FAILED 

President Green and the executive council brought all the 
pressure within their power to bear upon the officials of the 
two unions to influence them to adjust their differences and 
prevent a strike. The combined efforts of the officials of the 
brewing company and the highest officials of the American 
Federation of Labor all failed. One body of union men was 
ordered to quit work and set up pickets and do everything 
within their power to influence 3,500 other satisfied union 
employees—under contract with their employers—to violate 
their contracts and join them in a sympathy strike. 

The Central Trades and Labor Union of St. Louis stepped 
into the breach at this juncture and unanimously passed a 
resolution declaring Anheuser-Busch to be the fairest em- 
ployer to union labor in the United States. 

EMPLOYER BOYCOTTED; STRIKERS FINED 

This, however, did not deter the carpenters’ union, which 
called the jurisdictional strike, from immediately threat- 
ening to boycott all products manufactured by the com- 
pany, although they were union-made and bore official union 
labels. Not only were the former employees who were 
unwillingly called out on the strike entirely satisfied with 
their work, wages, and hours, compelled to quit the service 
of their employer, but they became subject to fines of $10 
each and disbarment from their unions for purchasing or 
using any of the products of the friendly employer who 
had urged them not to strike. Any employee who refused 
to obey the strike order or the order to boycott the products 
of the company, was immediately deprived of his union 
card and his standing as a union man. 

TWO INNOCENT STRIKE VICTIMS 

Thus, there are two innocent victims of jurisdictional 
strikes—the employees on the one hand and the employer 
on the other. Both are completely powerless in the circum- 
stances. The employees are needlessly deprived of their 
work and wages and the employer is handicapped by sus- 
pension of plant operations and costly delays—and often 
the violence resulting from such wholly unnecessary labor 
disputes. 

There has existed within the brewing industry since its 
reestablishment 6 years ago a much more far reaching and 
destructive jurisdictional labor warfare. 


LABOR LEADERS DEPLORE INTERNAL STRIFE 


The American Federation of Labor—and I think all labor 
organizations and union men—greatly deplore these jurisdic- 
tional troubles, Yet they find themselves unable to prevent 
them. 

That I am not misinterpreting the attitude of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor or its sentiments on this subject, or 
of other forward-looking labor leaders, is attested by two 
written statements by President Green to the officials of 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., of St. Louis. 

When the combined efforts of the officials of the company 
and President Green and the executive council had failed to 
bring the machinists and carpenters into agreement, Mr. 
Green sent the following telegram from Washington, dated 
June 27, 1939: 
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Avucust A. BUSCH, Jr., 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo.? 

I have exhausted all efforts at my command to bring about a 
settlement of controversy between machinists and carpenters or- 
ganizations employed at your plant. I have urged the settlement 
of the controversy by the representatives of the two organizations 
involved. I regret I lack authority to do more. I am willing, 
however, to render any service that lies within my power. 

WILLIAM GREEN. 

This telegram forcefully illustrates the fact that the 
American Federation of Labor, as now constituted, has no 
power to settle jurisdictional disputes or to prevent juris- 
dictional strikes. 

EMPLOYERS INNOCENT VICTIMS 

In an earlier letter dated February 7, 1939, Mr. Green 
wrote to Mr. Busch, as follows: 

This has been a most vexing controversy. We have earnestly 
tried to compose the differences through conferences on the part 
of the organizations directly concerned or directly affected. 

I can understand how the representatives of the Missouri 
Brewers Association feel, because when jurisdictional differences 
arise over the performance of millwright work the employer usu- 
ally becomes the innocent victim. This distresses us very much. 


Mr. Speaker, here are but two examples of the many 
jurisdictional labor disturbances that vitally affect industries 
friendly to organized labor throughout the United States. 
These two disputes are disturbing handicaps to industries 
within my own district. 

WHY LEGISLATIVE REMEDY IS NEEDED 

The examples I have cited illustrate the difficulty of the 
problem and the lack of authority within the unions to settle 
it. There are many other jurisdictional labor disputes. 

It was recently brought to my attention by an interna- 
tional labor union official that four different unions claimed 
jurisdiction over the installation of a new wall covering. 

Recently there was put upon the market a type of lino- 
leum as a substitute for wallpaper. Because it takes the 
place of the moulding, the carpenters claim the work. Since 
it is a wall covering, the painters, paperhangers, and plas- 
terers also claim jurisdiction. Here are four unions fighting 
over which shall have the right to do this simple piece of 
work. 

Employers and contractors have no power to settle dis- 
putes of this character. The unions, as I have shown by this 
record, are either unable or unwilling to settle them. The 
National Labor Relations Act provides no authority for their 
adjudication. 

If organized labor is to be spared the friction and hostile 
public opinion engendered by such internal strife, and if em- 
ployers are to be saved the cost and inconveniences of strikes 
resulting therefrom, then Congress must provide a legal 
remedy for the settlement of jurisdictional labor disputes 
and the prevention of jurisdictional strikes. 

ENDORSED BY UNION LABOR 

As a friend of organized labor, bearing the endorsement 
of President Green, of the American Federation of Labor, in 
my campaign for reelection—and as a friend of industry, 
bearing the endorsement of practically all industries in my 
district—I earnestly recommend that appropriate legislation 
be enacted to deal with this most complex and complicated 
labor problem. 

An intelligent and effective solution of this problem would 
be one of the greatest contributions that Congress could 
make to friendly relations between labor and industry. It 
would bring peace in the ranks of labor unions where there 
has been strife for many years. It would be a guaranty to 
friendly employers that their relations with organized labor 
would not be ruptured or strained by jurisdictional strikes. 

CONSTRUCTIVE SOLUTION NEEDED 

It would do for organized labor something it has found 
itself unable to do. It would remove perhaps the greatest 
obstacle to more friendly relations between industry and 
labor. Moreover, it would remove the most irritating cause 
of hostile public opinion to organized labor. 

Here is an opportunity for the Congress of the United 
States to enact constructive legislation that will do more 
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than any other one thing to perpetuate friendship between 
employer and employee—industry and organized labor. 

In the interest of greater harmony between industry and 
labor and for the common good of both, I urge the Congress 
to enact such legislation at the earliest possible moment. I 
do so as a consistent friend of both labor and industry. 

I realize, Mr. Speaker, that it is too late to do anything 
with the problem at this session of Congress. By rare cour- 
age and intelligence the officials of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
laid the facts in this perplexing controversy before the House 
Labor Committee last week. They did not undertake to 
point out a remedy. They merely gave expression to their 
friendship for labor by giving the facts to Congress with the 
suggestion that Congress, being familiar with all labor and 
industrial problems, would be in a better position than any- 
one else to work out a legislative remedy that would be fair 
to all. 

I might add that all members of the House Labor Com- 
mittee were much impressed and were agreed that a con- 
structive solution should be found. I greatly hope that by 
the time Congress reconvenes next January a thoughtful 
study will have produced a plan that will solve this problem 
to the mutual benefit of labor and industry and to the gen- 
eral benefit of the entire public. It is for this reason that 
I am calling attention to the problem today. I do so ina 
spirit of friendship for organized labor, and in a desire to 
cooperate with both labor and industry to promote lasting, 
friendly, and cooperative relations between them. 


Immigration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN, OF NEW YORE 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor, I include the following address which 
I delivered last night over the radio: 


There has been so much misinformation broadcast about the 
real situation prevailing in the operation and enforcement of. our 
immigration laws, that I deem it my duty as chairman of the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization of the House of 
Representatives to tell the radio audience of the real truth of 
the matter. 

We hear all kinds of wild statements. People who should know 
better are trying to impress the American public with the idea 
that there is a large influx of immigration in this country. State- 
ments are made that entering aliens are taking away our jobs, and 
that American citizens go begging while those aliens live on the 
fat of the land. Statements are also made that aliens are in- 
clined to be Communists and seek to overthrow the American 
Government by force and violence. 

The actual facts and statistics are in flat contradiction to these 
hysterical statements. Immigrants are not entering this country 
in any large numbers; they are not adding to our unemployment 
problem; they are, definitely of the type that will strengthen our 
democracy, and improve our country. 

A few years ago a Member of the United States Senate who was 
and still is in the forefront of immigration baiting tried to tell the 
public that there were 12,000,000 aliens in the United States who 
were here illegally, and that since we had 12,000,000 unemployed, 
all that was necessary to solve the labor problem was to deport the 
12,000,000 aliens who were here illegally and thus create jobs for 
the 12,000,000 Americans who were out of work. The figures 
sounded all right until a little checking up of the available statis- 
tics shows not only that there were not 12,000,000 aliens illegally 
in the United States but that even the total number of aliens who 
were here legally was not more than some 1,000,000, or one and 
one-half million, and that the total number of persons born in 
foreign countries who resided in the United States at the time of 
the census of 1930 was less than 15,000,000. Such wild figures, 
however, are very apt to be repeated in the public press, and a 
great clamor is then raised against anyone who wishes to be sensible 
in arriving at the true facts. 
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Let us remember, first of all, that a restricted-immigration law 


has been in effect for a good many years—a law purposely designed 


to control immigration into this country and to check any large 
influx. This law has succeeded in its purpose to such effect that 
during the last 10 years of its operation actually more aliens left 
the country than entered. 

Under this law an annual quota of 150,000 has been established 
for all countries in the world. This quota has never been more 
than half filled. Last year the total number of aliens entering was 
67,895, or less than half of those who could have entered under 
our rigidly restrictive quota laws. True, 184,802 nonimmigrant 
aliens (visitors, temporary residents, and returning residents of the 
United States) were admitted last year, and I have heard this 
figure quoted triumphantly by advocates of antialien legislation; 
but I have never heard these gentlemen make mention of the fact 
that during this same year 197,404 nonimmigrant aliens departed— 
12,602 more than entered. 

Forgetting the fact that we have been living under a restricted 
immigration law for a good many years, and that there is no 
uncontrolled or unlimited immigration to the United States, one 
hears speeches in the terms of 1910 when immigration from 
Europe was unchecked, and not in the terms of the immigration 
law which is in force today, and which creates an annual quota 
from all countries in the world of a little over 150,000 which quota 
by the way is never filled. Forgetting the fact that for many 
years after the enactment of our immigration laws, the number of 
aliens who departed from the United States was in excess of the 
number of aliens who had been admitted to this country, they still 
speak of an influx of immigrants who take away jobs from our 
people and who are undesirable in every sense of the word. 

Only on February 23 of this year, a prominent Member of the 
United States Senate made a statement on the floor of the Senate, 
that “one-third of the people in the United States of America 
today are without employment,” and that therefore it would be 
absolutely senseless to admit immigrants from Europe when one- 
third of our people are unemployed. This “one-third of our 
people” was of course a gross exaggeration since there never was 
such a figure as 40,000,000 unemployed in the United States, and 
that the number of all unemployed was usually given as 12,000,000. 
But figures make no difference to the gentleman who made that 
statement, and I suppose he was impressed with the rhythm of 
the words “one-third of a nation,” to charge that one-third of 
our people are unemployed. The same Senator, in his speech drew 
& picture of conditions which would move one to tears, stating 
that he could not understand why anyone in his right senses 
could advocate opening wide the gates of immigration to allow 
people to come into this country to compete with American citi- 
zens in search of employment. Evidently the Senator forgot that 
there have not been any wide open doors of immigration since 
1921, and that immigration to the United States is strictly limited 
by law and on a quota basis, and that no one can enter this 
country unless he satisfies the American Consul that he is not 
likely to become a public charge, that he is not coming to the 
United States to seek work, and that he is not coming in to com- 
pete with American labor. The Senator should know by this time 
that particularly in the last 10 years, no one has been able to 
enter the United States in order to work or obtain a job in 
competition with American labor. 

Much of the anti-alien agitation centers, too, around the refugee 
immigrants who are entering, it is claimed, in large numbers, and 
threatening the jobs of native Americans. It will be weil to ex- 
amine these allegations closely; the refugees are very much news, 
they are highly and somewhat cruelly spotlighted—and in conse- 
quence we know a good deal about them. Through them we will 
arrive at the truth about our present-day immigrants. 

The annual quota from Germany, including Austria, the major 
country of refugee immigrants, is 27,370. This year the quota will 
be filled for the first time. During 7 years of the Nazi regime, 
less than 75,000 Germans have come, to the United States—an 
average of a little over 10,000 a year—as permanent immigrants. 
Visiting aliens from Germany (who might conceivably remain 
here after the expiration of their allotted stay) must now show 
absolute proof that they can return to their country of origin or 
migrate to some country other than the United States—so that 
we can rule them out of practical consideration. 

No special provision, then, has been made for the admission of 
refugees as such. The 75,000 who are here entered under our 
existing quota laws, relatives or friends brought them here, signed 
affidavits guaranteeing that they will not become public charges, 
and otherwise fulfilled the conditions under which they were 
permitted to enter. Are these 75,000 refugees nevertheless taking 
jobs away from Americans? A good two-thirds, to say the least, 
are not on the labor market—they are too young, or too old; they 
are housewives, etc. And all of them, without exception, are 
consumers—which is to say they create employment by the simple 
process of their need for food, shelter, clothing, and the like. 

As to the 25,000 who are conceivably looking for jobs—let us 
investigate how they are employed, when they are employed at 
all. A considerable number, undeniably, come over here with 
special skills and talents which make them positive assets, and 
place them in noncompetitive employment. Some are of such 
high skill and rare talents as to overcome any prejudice that might 
exist in any quarters, We can always use Nobel prize winners, 
scientists like Franck and Einstein, writers like Thomas Mann. 

Refugee enterprises have been established in this country which 
give employment to American workers. If you have been following 
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Reich with $4 and built here an industry which employs 150 per- 
sons, all Americans. You will have read of the Marum Mills, in 
Lawrence, Mass., which employs 50 Americans, and the shoe plant 
in Chicago which makes a type of shoe we used to import from 
Germany, and which employs 300 Americans. You must have 
read that the great Bata shoe industry is being transferred to this 
country, and that even now the plant is being constructed in 
Baltimore, Md. You will not have read of the hundreds of small 
enterprises, employing from 2 to 10 Americans, and the making 
here of numerous articles which we used to import; the fact that 
the refugees have brought over specially patented devices and 
inventions and opened up new avenues for investment and enter- 
prise. 

Nor, even if you follow the papers closely, will you have any 
conception of the patience of the newcomers, their willingness 
and anxiety to make themselves useful, the ingenuity and care 
that is exercised on their behalf to find them created and non- 
competitive employment, their resettlement in areas that can use 
their particular talents. You will not have read perhaps of the 
well-defined plan to settle physicians in regions which are short 
of medical services, and there are such regions; of the topnotch 
musicians who are settling in small towns which heretofore lacked 
advanced musical education, there to train native talent which 
might otherwise go lost. 

Mish rumors are being spread about the refugees, often 
deliberately, and you are apt to get a distorted picture which has 
no relation to the actual truth. You are likely to hear the wildest 
exaggerations and the most irresponsible statements. Check all 
statements about the refugees carefully, and remember that these 
unfortunates are under a fierce spotlight which reveals even the 
smallest imperfection. It is marvelous that they show up as well 
as they do under this close and often unfair scrutiny. And re- 
member above all that these refugees are the most ardent advo- 
cates of democracy and freedom that this country has ever received. 
They must be, because without exception they are the victims of 
tyranny and dictatorship, and they want no more of it, either from 
the right or from the left. 

Do not permit yourself to get hysterical over them. We must 
not lose sight of the fact that the situation with reference to the 
refugee is a temporary one, and that it does not affect our perma- 
nent immigration policy. Matters have gone so far that opposition 
has developed to a purely humanitarian measure, the Wagner- 
Dingell-Rogers bill, which would admit into this country 20,000 
little refugees, tiny victims of oppression and terror, of all faiths, 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish—no threat surely to our institu- 
tions or to our unemployed. Such opposition is surely hysteria. 

Bear in mind that it is a sacred tradition with us to offer asylum 
to such victims. We should not violate this tradition without 
good cause. Our country was founded by refugees. 

I submit that the entry into this country during the past 7 
years of 75,000 self-reliant, law-abiding, Hberty-loving immigrant 
refugees, with the strongest claims upon our sympathies, and with 
the earnest desire and the ability to repay our hospitality, is not 
good cause to violate this tradition. 


General American Life Insurance Co. and the 
Sabath Committee to Investigate Bondholders’ 
Organizations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1939 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, solely in the interest of 
fair play, I desire to make a statement in reference to the 
so-called Final Report of the Sabath Select Committee to 
Investigate Bondholders’ Organizations, created several years 
ago and whose authority expired January 3 of this year. 

Wednesday the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SABATH] gave 
to the press a report of his committee, which he stated was 
its final report, and I am advised by members of the press 
that he stated it was an official report filed in the House. 

On the cover there is no report number, nor is it indicated 
when the report was filed, but there is a notation that it was 
compiled by one of his investigators. 

On page 1 of the report we find the following: 

Reprint from speech of Hon. A. J. Sasara delivered in the 
House of Representatives on June 15, 1938. 

The first ie soe reads as follows; I quote: 


Mr. Speaker, in presenting this report I regret many more 
specific examples of fraudulent practices and misuse of courts 
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the newspapers, you will have read of the refugee who left the- 


for impoverishment of holders of defaulted securities could not 
be included. The burden of extensive investigation by your 
select committee, and of its public hearings in many cities, has 
taxed me almost to complete exhaustion. 


Several newspapers, I understand, immediately carried 
stories concerning the contents of the report, based upon 
Mr. Sapatnu’s release. Others including press associations 
made an investigation and refused to use the information, 
holding they could not find where it had ever been officially 
filed with the House. 

Late yesterday afternoon—see the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
page 9531—the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SABATH]. ad- 
dressing the Speaker, said, I quote: 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and to file certain reports. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHURCH] said, I quote: 


Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, the gentleman from 
Ilinois asks unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks 
and to file certain reports. I ask, What reports? 


The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SasatH] replied, I quote: 


Question has arisen as to whether the Report of the Select 
Committee to Investigate Bondholders authorized by House Reso- 
lution 412 of the Seventy-third Congress has been properly filed, 
It was filed on May 16, 1938, but to eliminate any possible ques- 
tion I have submitted this request. 


The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cuurcu] objected to the 
request. 

Later the Speaker said, I quote: 

The Chair is of the opinion that the gentleman would not have 
the legal authority to file this as a report of the committee be- 


cause, as the Chair understands, the functions of the committee 
expired on January 1, 1939. 


Prior to that the Speaker said, I quote: 


The Chair thinks it proper to state that perhaps the gentleman 
from Illinois should temporarily withhold his attempt to file the 
report. A rather serious question has been raised as to whether 
or not this report was filed under authority granted in the resolu- 
tion and in the time granted by the original resolution. The 
Chair would like to have an opportunity to look into the RECORD 
with reference to the facts in the matter. 


The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SABATH] said, I quote: 
I withhold for the present my request to file the report. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, while the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
SapatH] did secure permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks, he was denied the right to include certain reports. 
Still, on pages 9508-9509 of the RecorD, we find a quotation 
from that report, taking nearly a column, relative to the 
General American Life Insurance Co. 

In the extension of his remarks, the gentleman from Nli- 
nois [Mr. SapatH] says the report was filed on May 16, 1938. 
I had previously called to the attention of the gentleman from 
Illinois that I had examined the Journal of that date and 
there was no reference to the report being filed, nor have I 
been able to find any record of any report filed by this com- 
mittee other than one “preliminary report” filed in the 
Seventy-fourth Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I have also read the speech of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SABATH] in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
June 15, 1938, and I challenge anyone to find the language 
in that speech attributed to Mr. SABATH on page 1 of the 
report, which I quote again: 

Mr. Speaker, in presenting this report I regret many more e 
cific examples of fraudulent practices and misuse of courts f 


impoverishment of holders of defaulted securities could not be 
included. 


It cannot be found, because it is not there. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, what did the gentleman from [Illinois 
say in his speech June 15, 1938. The gentleman asked per- 
mission to address the House for 3 minutes. Mr. Snell, the 
then minority leader, called attention to the fact the ma- 
jority leader was objecting to Members speaking for more 
than 1 minute, and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SABATH] 
replied: 

I may get through in 1 minute. 


The speech contains nearly five columns. After con- 
gratulating the Judiciary Committee for filing a conference 
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report on the Chandler Bankruptcy Act, the gentleman from 
Illinois, Mr. SABATH, said, I quote: 

I regret exceedingly this bill did not contain all the provisions 
that were included in my bill passed by the House last session 
and which, for some reason, still is being held up in the Senate. 
It is needed legislation. Due to the fact that the appropriation 
of the select committee of which I was chairman was limited, I 
have been deprived of aid or assistance in the last year finally 
to complete my final report. I am still working on it and will 
file it shortly, 

Instead of saying he was filing his final report, as he is 
credited with having said on page 1 of the report, the 
gentleman from Illinois said he was still working on the 
report on June 15, 1938. How then could the report have 
been filed on May 16, 1938, when the gentleman from 
Illinois stated to the House it had not been completed a 
month later. 

I regret the necessity of calling this to the attention of 
the House, but I feel in justice to myself I should do so for 
on several occasions I have been asked if this final report 
was ever filed, and after investigation I replied it had not 
been, and in my opinion, as it was not filed prior to the 
convening of the present Congress, it could not now be filed, 
as the committee no longer existed. 

The headquarters of the General American Life Insurance 
Co. are in my city, St. Louis. 

One of the gentlemen mentioned in the report, Mr. Powell 
B. McHaney, an attorney of St. Louis, has been a personal 
friend of mine for many years. I have a very high regard 
for him, for his honesty and integrity. I just received a 
telegram from Mr. McHaney which I quote in part: 

There is not to be found in the official transcript of the evidence 
adduced before the committee pertaining to the General American 


Life Insurance Co. or its officers a scintilla of evidence justifying 
the statements in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


He refers to Mr. Sapatn’s extension of remarks. 

So far as I personally am concerned I haye never at any time or 
at any place made any statement indicating that the contract of 
purchase by the General American Life Insurance Co. of the 
assets of the defunct Missouri State Life Insurance Co. was either 
invalid or improper. As a matter of fact the courts have held that 
such contract was both valid and proper. The printed record of 
the proceedings of the committee are available to the Congress 
and a careful scrutiny of that testimony will so prove. 

Mr. Speaker, I confess I have a personal interest in the 
General American Life Insurance Co. Over 25 years ago I 
took out insurance in the Missouri State Life Insurance Co., 
taken over by the General American Co. All the insurance 
I have is in this company. I have one paid-up policy that 
I can cash in at any time, but I have on numerous occasions 
made an investigation, and I feel that my money is per- 
fectly safe, just as safe as it would be in any insurance com- 
pany in this country. 

No one suffers by attacks on this company but the policy- 
holders. The more business this company has the more 
interest the policyholders receive. I admit I am not fully 
advised of all the transactions that occurred that resulted in 
the General American Life Insurance Co. taking over the 
Missouri State Life Insurance Co. I do not defend, nor do I 
criticize, the methods that might have been used to bring 
about the transaction, because I am not sufficiently informed. 
The same story has been printed time and again. Full pub- 
licity was given to the hearings held at Chicago by this 
select committee. Full publicity was given to the investi- 
gation by the Security and Exchange Commission. The 
public knows, or should know, the entire story. Still the 
business of this company has increased year by year. 

An investigator of this committee by the name of Crume 
voluntarily submitted a memorandum to the Governor of 
our State. The information he gave the Governor was 
alleged to have come from the confidential report of this 
select committtee of the House of Representatives. The 
chamber of commerce of the City of St. Louis employed Hon. 
Charles Williams and Hon. Charles Polk, two of our leading 
lawyers, one a Democrat, the other a Republican. After a 
very lengthy investigation they made a voluminous report 
and cleared the officials of the charges in the Crume memo- 
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randum. That report is open to inspection and was given 
wide publicity. What right did anyone have to sell or make 
public information contained in a confidential report of a 
committee of this House? 

It is charged a former employee of this committee sold to a 
reporter in Chicago, who in turn sold a series of articles to 
a Chicago newspaper, and attempted to sell them to other 
newspapers, the contents of the report in question. 

I do not charge the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SABATH] 
with knowing anything about this at the time—in fact, I 
know he would never have approved it, but on the contrary 
I am sure he would have denounced such practices. 

I recall at one time calling to the attention of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. SaBATH] certain letters which 
clearly indicated an employee of the committee attempted to 
perpetrate a blackmailing scheme against certain insurance 
companies. When I showed him photostatic copies of let- 
ters written by this employee he immediately discharged him 
by telegraph. That man later was indicted by a Federal 
grand jury in Springfield, III. He died while under indict- 
ment. I therefore will not mention his name. 

Mr. Walter W. Head is now president of this company. 
He has the respect of the business people of my city. Mr. 
Head is president of the Boy Scouts of America and arranged 
the jamboree held in the city of Washington several years 
ago. He is a former president of the American Bankers 
Association and at one time was vice president and director of 
the New York Life Insurance Co. Mr. Head is criticized in 
the report not only for his alleged activities in this insurance 
transaction but because he was active as treasurer of the 
Republican State committee of Nebraska in financing a 
campaign against Senator GEORGE W. Norris. 

Mr. Sidney W. Souers, an official of the company, who was 
connected with the Missouri State Life Insurance Co. as 
financial vice president, is also criticized. Mr. Souers like- 
wise enjoys the confidence of the businessmen of St. Louis, 
He is a commander in the United States Naval Reserve. 

The entire transaction has been aired time and again. 
As I said, manipulations which resulted in the General 
American Life Insurance Co. taking over the Missouri State 
Life Insurance Co. have been subject to criticism. As I 
said before, I am not going to comment on that, because I 
am not sufficiently informed to do so, but I do say it is time 
that this company be left alone. If there was a violation of 
law, is it not reasonable to assume the courts would have 
acted? Naturally, the business of the company suffers when 
it is attacked, and in this case the policyholders are affected. 

Mr. Speaker, as I said at the outset, my only purpose in 
making this statement is in the interest of fair play. 

Mr. Speaker, there are three other members of this select 
committee, Members of the present Congress, the gentleman 
from New York, Mr. Martin J. Kennepy; the gentleman from 
Illinois, Mr. DIRKSEN; and the gentleman from New York, Mr. 
CULKIN. They have all told me personally they did not, and 
will not, sign this so-called final report, released by the gen- - 
tleman from Illinois, Mr. SABATH. 


Laggard Recovery in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE HOLDEN TINKHAM 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1939 


ARTICLE FROM THE ECONOMIST OF JULY 1, 1939 


Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following article from 
the Economist of July 1, 1939: 
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[From the Economist of July 1, 1939] 
LAGGARD RECOVERY IN AMERICA 


The course of American business activity never did run smooth; 
nor has it ever run on orthodox lines. Erratic unpredictability is 
not a quality that the American conjuncture has assumed only 
since it came under the ministrations of the New Deal. But its 
fluctuations have certainly been more abrupt and less rational 
during the last few years. No completely satisfying explanation 
has ever been given, for instance, of the very sudden reversal 
of recovery in the autumn of 1937, long before it appeared to have 
reached its maturity. Until the last few months the most reason- 
able explanation of this 1937-38 “recession” was that it was a 
temporary interruption in the upward march of recovery; such 
interruptions are familiar (there was one in 1924 and another in 
1927 in the great “new era” boom) and it was only the severity of 
this recession that was remarkable. This theory appeared to be 
confirmed by the resumption of recovery 12 months ago. But since 
the beginning of 1939 this new recovery—the “re-recovery” as the 
Americans call it—has faltered and given ground, long before it had 
attained the peak levels of 1937, let alone those of 1929. It is 
true that in the last few weeks there have been signs of a new 
improvement—a re-rerecovery, as it were—but it is too early to say 
whether they are prophetic or deceptive, and in any case there is 
no assurance that 1939’s improvement will go much further than 
1938’s, There is prima facie evidence for the belief that each 
new peak is lower than the last. 

In these circumstances it is hardly surprising that there should 
be a mood of discouragement in the United States. The mood will 
be familiar to those Englishmen who remember the years of the 
1920’s when Great Britain, alone of the nations of the world, seemed 
to be incapable of making progress; and the subsequent course of 
economic history in this country might serve as a cure for Amer- 
ican pessimism. That imism is, for the moment, taking the 
shape of asserting that the United States, being a “mature econ- 
omy,” is incapable of finding sufficient outlet for its savings. The 
theory is familiar enough on this side of the water; indeed, it is of 
English origin. It is perfectly true that in a community whose 
standard of living (and, therefore, standard of saving) is high, but 
which is failing to expand in numbers as rapidly as before, there 
is a tendency for the volume of capital that is invested to fall 
short of the savings that the public would wish to make, with the 
result that the savings run to waste, purchasing power is limited, 
and unemployment is created. It is also perfectly true that the 
pace of expansion of the United States is now very much smaller 
than it used to be. Out of these materials the theorists of the 
New Deal have constructed the doctrine that it is the duty of the 
Government to repair the deficiency in the private investment of 
capital by sponsoring the public investment of capital. The advo- 
cacy of public works is, of course, nothing new. But the latest 
development, as exemplified in the President’s proposals made pub- 
lic on Thursday of last week, has two novel features. In the first 
place, an attempt is made to silence the objections of those who 
are alarmed by the series of enormous Treasury deficits. It is in- 
tended that the new long-term program of “investing” $3,680,- 
000,000 over a period of years shall be carried out by autonomous 
corporations on the analogy of the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration and the Export-Import Bank; the Treasury will be liable 
only for a contingent guaranty of these corporations’ obligations. 
And, secondly, in contradistinction to all the “emergency” programs 
of the last 6 years, this one is designed for permanency. 

The merits and demerits of public works as a temporary ex- 
pedient have been argued many times, and this is not the place to 
add to the controversy. But the difficulties attending any large- 
scale program of public works are such that they should not be 
regarded as anything but a substitute for private investment. 
The justification for a permanent program of public works (over 
and above what would normally be required, or could normally 
pay for themselves) can only be established if there is a perma- 
nent deficiency of private investment. And though the reasoning 
of the “mature economy” doctrine is sound, the conclusions that 
America, in her present mood of economic defeatism, is drawing 
from it are woefully exaggerated. If America is a “mature” econ- 
omy because the growth of population is slowing down, how much 
more “mature” is Great Britain, where the growth of population 
has almost stopped? And yet Great Britain has just emerged 
from a period of 5 years during which the rate of material prog- 
ress was as high as, or higher than, at any previous period. 

The truth is that the volume of private investment of capital 
that will be undertaken is not an absolute figure. It depends, 
for one thing, on the rate of interest at which money can be 
borrowed. It also depends, more importantly, on the apparent 
profitability of investment. There is no difficulty on the first 
score in America—money is very cheap and very plentiful. But 
there is serious discouragement to investment under the head of 
profitability. There is an inadequate volume of investment, and 
therefore an excessive volume of unemployment, because it is not 
made worth while to sink money in fixed capital—in a word, 
because profits are too low. 

It would be much easier to accept the defeatist doctrine of a 
permanent insufficiency of private investment in America if any 
convincing attempt had been made to investigate and remove the 
causes of its present unprofitability. It is true that the com- 
plaints of the businessmen themselves are of little assistance. 
Their chief grievance relates ta taxation, and though the present 
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system of taxation in America has many features that are injurious 
to business enterprise, it is very unlikely that they have had a 
major effect on the volume of new investment. Similarly, it is 
difficult to take very seriously the allegation that the “antibusi- 
ness” attitude of the administration has prevented much new 
enterprise, though it is possible that business is choking of its own 
bitterness. There was an impressive volume of “confidence” in the 
early months of 1937, even though Mr. Roosevelt had then just 
been returned to office with an enormous majority. And lastly (to 
cite the third main item in the current commination of the New 
Deal) though there are obvious dangers in a chronic deficit, the 
level of interest rates in the market would not seem to indicate 
that the size of the Treasury’s borrowings has either cast doubts 
on the Government's credit or monopolized the supply of credit. 

To the outside cbserver, in fact, it seems that the unprofitability 
of investment in America today is not mainly due to any of these 
causes (and still less, of course, to any politically inspired “strike 
of capital”), but to a simple factor which, as our New York corre- 
spondent pointed out last week, receives amazingly little attention— 
namely, the extreme costliness of new investment. In American 
industry generally, and more especially in the construction indus- 
tries, the cost of labor has been forced up to a very high level. This 
has been done in pursuance of what used to be called the doctrine 
of high wages and is now better known as the purchasing-power 
theory. It is a wholly admirable endeavor to raise the purchasing 
power of the people, and though the wage earners are only half the 
people they are the economically dominant element. But it is 
questionable whether the best way of increasing the purchasing 
power of the workers is always to raise their rates of wages. Be- 
tween 1929 and 1938 the average hourly earnings of American 
workers (according to the figures of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board) increased by 23 percent. Relatively to the move- 
ment of average wholesale prices, the increase was no less than 49 
percent. But pay rolls—the total amount of money paid out in 
wages fell, according to the official index, by 18% percent in the 
same period. To place two figures in juxtaposition is not to prove 
that the one is the cause of the other. But it is at least suggestive 
that, while wage rates in Great Britain rose over the same period 
by less than a third of the American increase, British pay rolls 
(so far as they can be calculated) increased by 20 percent instead 
of the American fall of almost the same proportion, and this in the 
country which is the more “mature” of the two. 

These figures present, at the very least, a case for investiga- 
tion. They suggest the possibility that, as a result of shorter hours 
and correspondingly increased hourly wage rates (and it is the 
hourly rate of wages, not the daily or weekly earnings, that de- 
termines labor costs) the cost of capital goods has been pushed 
up so high that the pay rolls of the working class as a whole 
are not sufficient to support them. It does not pay to provide 
houses, machines, and other capital equipment for the working- 
man because he has made them too expensive for his own means, 

In the past 6 years most of the recipes in the economic cook- 
book have been tried at least once. We have had the depreciation 
of the dollar and the deliberate enhancement of the price of 
silver, the fostering of monopolies through the N. R. A. and 
their prosecution by the Department of Justice, fiscal economy 
and deficit financing, pump priming, and yardstick building, 
public works, and work relief. The only remedy that has not been 
tried is a sustained attempt to lower the costs and encourage the 
expansion of the capital goods industries whose coma is, by 
common consent, the root cause of the laggardliness of recovery. 
It might be worth trying. 


An Ache in the Nation’s Sweet Tooth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. JOHN C. SCHAFER 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1939 


ARTICLE BY HON. JAMES F. O'CONNOR, OF MONTANA 


Mr. SCHAFER, of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recor, I include the following 
article by Representative James F. O’Connor, of Montana, 
which was published in the Sugar Journal for June 1939: 


[From The Sugar Journal for June 1939] 
AN ACHE IN THE NATION’S SWEET TOOTH 
(By Congressman James F. O'Connor, of Montana) 
Congressmen from sugar-producing States are surveying a broad 
horizon these days, what with one eye focused on an amendment 
to the present Sugar Act during the current session and the other 
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eye on the new Sugar Act to be drafted at the session which opens 
in January next year. 

At this writing, signatures of approximately 35 Members of the 
House have been placed on the discharge petition which I intro- 
duced May 19 to take the Ellender sugar- e bill. (S. 69) from 
the House Committee on Agriculture and bring.it to the floor of 
the House for consideration and a vote. In order to be entirely 
effective, the petition must contain 218 signatures. 

Although we are exerting our full powers to bring the Ellender 
bill to an approving vote on the floor, at the same time we are 
devoting many hours of thought and research to the new Sugar Act 
which will be drafted in the light of the defects in the present bill. 

At the very outset of our consideration of the draft of the new 
bill, we are faced with the fact that today United States sugar 
producers are contributing less than 30 percent toward the amount 
necessary for domestic consumption. This contribution in view of 
our stringent acreage restrictions is an obvious shortcoming which 
must be entirely erased through the new law. 

Platforms of both the Democratic and Republican parties of 
many years past have carried the perfectly sound plank that the 
American market should and must be reserved for the American 
producer. The matter of framing a new sugar law is not a matter 
of partisan concern, but a simple expedient to meet the needs and 
protection of American farmers engaged in the production of beet 
or cane sugar. 

As a sidelight in connection with the ramifications of the 
present Sugar Act, it is interesting to note the situation facing 
our farmers on the Sun River reclamation project in Montana. 
The Farm Security Administration requires each unit to plant at 
least 12 acres of sugar beets annually, but limitations on acreage 
prevent compliance with t. In 1938, 35 Farm Security 
Administration units on the project produced an average of 104 
acres of beets; in 1939, the 35 units were reduced to an average pro- 
duction of 9% acres. Purchasers of 75 additional units 
requests were unable to secure acreage to grow beets and comply 
with the requirements. 

Farm operators in Teton, Cascade, and Pondera Counties in 
Montana signed up to plant a total of 10,237 acres of beet in 
1939, but the total acreage alloted for their immediate area was 
reduced from 4,600 to 3,500 acres. Increase in the acreage re- 
quested would have resulted in the construction of a sugar factory 
in the Teton-Cascade-Pondera area with an investment of more 
than a million dollars. It has been estimated that 15,000 addi- 
tional acres in sugar beets would give the farmers of this area 
an added income of from $750,000 to $1,000,000 annually. 

There is little doubt but that the production of beet or cane 
sugar is one of the best cash crops we have today. It stands to 
reason that any curtailment of the sugar crop will result in a 
decrease in the agricultural income and work a dire hardship 
upon farmers of our Nation. 

Our major premise in drafting the new Sugar Act should be 
that we will guarantee the American market to the American 
farmer. I can see no reason why American producers of beet 
or cane sugar should be prevented in any way from producing 
as much sugar as possible. We can increase our production 200 
percent and still fall short of meeting the demand for domestic 
consumption. 

Under the new law, there should be no acreage restriction what- 
soever. We need have little worry at this time of glutting our 
market by sugar domestically produced. It appears, then, that 
the only sound practice would be to permit American farmers to 
produce as much sugar as possible as their contribution to the 
domestic-consumption figure. 

It will be an easy matter for the Department of Agriculture to 
estimate the total domestic production of any year after the 
acreage has been seeded. It will then be possible to estimate the 
amount of sugar which must be imported to meet domestic con- 
sumption. In no event should foreign-produced sugar be view 
on our market in competition with sugar produced in 
country. 

The American farmer must have more protection than the right 
to contribute as much sugar as possible toward domestic consump- 
tion. He must be protected by a high tariff on imports to freeze 
out the possibility of forcing him to compete with foreign interests 
which offer sugar produced by low-priced labor. In addition to 
the high tariff imports must be restricted so as to safeguard 
against the glutting of our market by foreign-produced sugar. 
All in all, the bill must be drafted so as to provide a cloak of 
protection for the American farmer. 

As long as domestic production does not exceed domestic con- 
sumption, there is no apparent need for quotas or acreage re- 
strictions. The curtailmeht practice may become necessary when 
we reach the point where we produce as much sugar as we con- 
sume, but never until that time. 

We shall not go into the subject of sugar prices in this article. 
However, a fair price for sugar will insure a margin of profit to 
the producer and the processor, and at the same time work no 
hardship on the consumer. 

It is my thought in the consideration of the new sugar law, 
that if we must have people on relief through restriction of sugar 
acreage, it is much better to have those people on relief in Cuba 
FA aly than the 9 5 

I recognize the value of the sugar imports as an important 
link in our good-neighbor chain. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, Jr. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. THOMAS DALESANDRO, JR., OF 
MARYLAND 


Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address 
which I made last night over the radio and a short schedule 
of the program: 


Tonight we are commemorating the anniversary of the death 
of a great scientist, Guglielmo Marconi. A man who was destined 
to be one of the greatest minds that has ever seen the light of day; 
who, through his keen intellect and hard work, contributed to the 
world of today a new way of circumnavigating the world. To him 
we are indebted for discoveries which have saved many lives and 
brought happiness and entertainment into the home. 

Marconi’s life was marked by four great climaxes: First, the 
flash of the wireless spark across the garden of his home; second, 
the first trans-Atlantic signal; third, the SOS and the heroic role 
it played in the disaster of the Titanic; fourth, the development 
of the short waves, the vacuum tube, and the radiophone during 
the World War. 

The two personalities of Marconi the man and Marconi the in- 
ventor, though vastly different, were linked into one by the out- 
stan 5 of simplicity. Simplicity was the keynote 
of his everyday life and of his scientific triumphs; it was the 
secret of his wizardry. The simplicity of the mind protected him 
from complex technical ideas which would have disturbed him by 
the contamination of clear thinking. Marconi’s simplicity of 
thought enabled him to accomplish what skilled mathematicians 
and theorists had failed to do, because they became entangled in 
deep technical approaches, 

As a child he became intensely interested in electricity. He 
Tread and reread everything he could find on the subject. It was 
while on a vacation in the Alps that wireless was born in his mind. 
He had read in an electrical journal how Hertz had radiated electro- 
magnetic waves with an electric oscillator and how sparks appeared 
on a metal loop across the room. He asked himself why these 
Hertzian waves could not be developed to leap across larger spaces. 
Years later, in a lecture, he explained: “It A O sna thes T if the 
radiation could be increased, developed, and controlled, it would 
be possible to signal across space for considerable distances, This 
first idea was so real to me that I did not realize that to others 
it might appear fantastic.” 

Like all great inventors, Marconi had to suffer much from the. 
envy of other scientists, inventors, and engineers who had tried 
their best to minimize his accomplishments. In spite of this, 
however, he went on doing what others thought impossible and 
left the world better for his efforts. He set upon the task to 
prove to the world the practicability of his ideas and discovery. 
It was not until years after he had successfully completed his 
experimentation that his labors and efforts reached the stage of 
commerciability. So successful were these * that today every 
nation of the world joins in honoring the memory of the man 
who made the world wireless conscious. 

Though his labors filled the regular commercial needs, he con- 
tinued an active role in the development of the service. During 
the World War he directed a large staff of Italian experts in adapt- 
ing wireless to warfare. Returning once again to his boyhood ex- 
333 that he had abandoned in the perfection of the wireless, 

developed the short-wave transmission as a secret means of 
communication. By means of parabolic mirrors, to converge waves 
into beams, he worked out a system of narrowcasting, in order to 
save power and to prevent the message from being diffused to the 
enemy camp. He evolved new direction finders to spot the enemy 
sending stations and to enable Italian ships to get radio bearings 
from shore stations. Out of the war and accompanying research 
by thousands of other scientists and inventors, radio grew tre- 
mendously in power and scope, with great forward strides in wire- 
less telephony, the vacuum tube, and short waves. 

The last years of his life were spent in experiments in short waves 
and tiny micro-waves which he regarded as holding the secrets 
of radio in the future and television. 

Marconi’s understanding of science, plus the ability of making 
practical application of his Knowledge, resulted in the invention 
and perfection of the radio. Today broadcasting bespeaks his 
genius and television illustrates it. 

I wish to commend the Lido Civic Club for its excellent work 
in inaugurating commemorative services on the anniversary of 
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the death of Guglielmo Marconi, and I feel that they are to be 
congratulated for arranging such a splendid program in his honor. 

I also wish to take this opportunity to thank them for granting 
me the privilege of addressing the radio audience on this memo- 
rable occasion. 


MARCONI ANNIVERSARY PROGRAM, JULY 19, 1939 


ANNOUNCER. The National Broadcasting Co., on the occasion of 
the second anniversary of the death of Guglielmo Marconi, presents 
a memorial tribute to.the inventor of wireless telegraphy in this 
program arranged under the auspices of the Lido Civic Club of 
Washington. During this memorial to the father of radio you will 
hear the mixed chorus of the Washington Schola Cantorum, under 
the direction of Maestro Arturo Papalardo. You will also hear a 
brief address by the Honorable THomas D’ALESANDRO, United States 
Congressman from Maryland—and later in the program a recording 
of Marconi’s voice as he spoke to radio listeners in this country 
shortly before his death. 

The program opens with the women’s chorus of the Washington 
Schola Cantorum singing Verdi's Ave Maria. 

(Women’s chorus sings Ave Maria.) 

ANNOUNCER. We now present the Honorable THOMAS D’ALESANDRO. 

(D'ALESANDRO speaks. ) 

ANNOUNCER. The entire mixed ensemble of the Schola Cantorum 
sings Tschaikowsky’s How Blest Are They. 

(Mixed ensemble in How Blest Are They.) 

ANNOUNCER. Now, by means of a recording, we bring you part of 
@ special memorial broadcast which was presented over the NBC 
networks on July 20, 1937, the night following Marconi's death. It 
is fitting that tonight, 2 years later, the program should include 
this portion of that nremorial program to Marconi as narrated by 
the famous Italian woman announcer, Liza Sergio. 

(Transcription.) 

(Men’s section (unannounced) sings There Is No Death.) 

Announcer. This memorial is concluded by the Washington 
Schola Cantorum in the singing of Beethoven's Hallejulah Chorus. 

(Cantorum sings Hallejulah Chorus.) 

ANNOUNCER. You have heard a program in commemoration of the 
second anniversary of the death of Marconi, the great Italian in- 
ventor, and father of radio. The program was arranged under the 
auspices of the Lido Civic Club of Washington. You have heard 
Con THOMAS D'ALESANDRO, of Maryland, and music by the 
Washington Schola Cantorum, under the direction of Maestro 
Arturo Papalardo. 

This is the National Broadcasting Co. 


The Hatch Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH A. McARDLE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1939 


Mr. McARDLE. Mr. Speaker, there are three chief rea- 
sons why I oppose Senate bill 1871, the so-called Hatch bill, 
and why I shall vote against it or any similar substitute. 

First. I do not believe in punishing a man because through 
no fault of his own he is forced to accept employment on the 
W. P. A. or because he is competent enough to hold a job in 
some Federal agency. 

Second. I believe the bill unconstitutional. 

. Third. I believe measures such as this encourage that 
lunatic fringe of industralists, bankers, and other selected 
members of the self-styled upper classes who believe that a 
man should join a country club and pass an examination on 
his education, ancestors, and pocketbook before he can vote. 

Regardless of those Tory stalwarts of the cocktail lounges 
who rush for an antiseptic at sight of a poor man, I main- 
tain that the poor man is and always has been, since long 
before the days of the Revolution, the backbone of this 
country. 

That the poor man is deprived of his income by the ailing 
corporation for which he works is no fault of his. That our 
capitalistic system is limping along on two cylinders is no 
fault of his. That he is forced to take recourse in W. P. A. 
employment or on relief to eat is no fault of his. 

Why, then, should we deprive him of his right to partici- 
pate in election campaigns, to express his opinions, and to 
work for the side he thinks best fitted to preserve democracy 
in this country? 
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No man in this House genuinely believes any political boss 
can wring contributions from the needy. 

Any person with one iota of practical knowledge of politics 
knows that you cannot exact financial tribute from the poor 
and live. . 

Some will try but none will succeed. Any politician who 
attempts to extract campaign contributions from reliefers or 
W. P. A.ers will be voted out of office and ruined for the 
rest of his days. 

So I return to my first objection, that this bill penalizes a 
man for being unfortunate enough to need the W. P. A. or 
hold a job with the Government. 

I question if that is constitutional. 

Surely the newspapers of this country which are howling 
for these restrictions on the poor man would howl far 
louder if we approved the amendment which will be offered 
later today to prevent them from voicing their views on 
politics. 

Surely the heavens would be rent by their screams of 
anguish if we forbade the acceptance of political advertise- 
ments which so often have been used by the illustrious and 
well-heeled Republican Party virtually to purchase editorial 
support. 

Why not disfranchise E. T. Weir because that antilabor 
reactionary gentleman receives business from the Govern- 
ment? 

Why should Tom Girdler and Joe Pew be allowed to snort 
their disgust at our efforts to legislate in favor of the ma- 
jority of the people when they receive money from Govern- 
ment business? 

Why not deprive them, too, of the right to make contribu- 
tions to political parties or speeches and statements for can- 
didates? 

The bill would be unconstitutional if applied to them; 
surely it is unconstitutional now. 

You are flirting with infringement of free speech and free 
assembly. 

You come dangerously close to denying the franchise to a 
huge mass of our American people. 

You call this protection of the man on W. P. A., on relief, 
on public pay rolls? Bosh. You are saying to democracy: 
“Come closer, dear, so I can kill you.” 

I do not seek to justify coercion of the American voter. I 
do not believe he can be coerced. The ballot is secret and 
the voter is courageous. 

His voting power is greater than any act you can pass here. 
He cannot be coerced long by any political machine or any 
politician. 

He can be and has been coerced by private employers who 
answer only to their boards of directors, 

For many years, the steel companies and factory workers 
of Pennsylvania, as well as of many other States, practiced 
the gentle art of controlling the ballot by fear of starvation. 

The practice is not new, the method is not new, the danger 
is not new. 

I remember the days, and they are not far in the past, 
when a Pennsylvania steel worker was afraid to vote in a 
Democratic primary; when a railroader trembled at voting 
a liberal ticket; when attendance at a Democratic political 
rally was sufficient cause for dismissal of a factory hand. 

Even today the practice continues in lesser degree, just as 
there is no doubt that there have been occasions of political 
coercion of relief workers which are shameful to relate, and 
which can never be excused. 

I have no more sympathy for coercion of the reliefer than 
I have for coercion of the shopgirl. 

Yet no newspaper propaganda, no hypocritical mouthings 
of Republicans whose predecessors and sponsors invented and 
developed the art of coercing employee voters, no pressure 
from so-called reformers, no seductive whisperings from con- 
servatives who look for political gain in the passage of this 
bill have yet served to allay my fear that its passage might 
create a greater evil than the one it purports to destroy. 

I fear passage of the Hatch bill might result in a danger- 
ous restriction of the rights of American citizens. 
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We all are aware of the many vicious proposals which have 
been put forth in the past few years suggesting that persons 
on relief be deprived of their votes and that property qualifi- 
cations be reestablished as a prerequisite to registration. 

One of the most important industrial supporters of the 
Republican Party in Pennsylvania, Mr. A. W. Robertson, 
chairman of the board of Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., recently suggested such disfranchisement for 
persons on relief. 

His suggestion was merely indicative of a trend. His sug- 
gestion was merely indicative of the inability of a large seg- 
ment of the conservative element of our population today 
to understand or sympathize with the workings of a demo- 
cratic system of society. 

That inability should be a greater cause for our concern 
than the spotty instances of abuse by relief or political 
officials which are bound to crop up in any such vast pro- 
gram as that forced upon this Government in recent years. 

And it is the encouragement of unenlightened social 
theories such as Mr. Robertson’s, and the damaging results 
of those theories, which I fear in the enactment of any bill 
such as the Hatch bill. 

Any democracy is founded upon a healthy interest in its 
government’s business on the part of all its citizens, rich and 
poor, old and young. 

The success of that democracy can be measured in direct 
proportion as its citizens in every stratum of life are interested 
in its government. 

Therefore we cannot wisely or justly bar any person from 
voluntary participation and interest in politics. To do so 
would be just as bad as to pass a law requiring every relief 
recipient to vote for the administration in power or to dis- 
franchise every relief recipient. 

Not only must we not discourage participation in politics by 
anyone, we must encourage that participation. 

When a bill has been worked out which will preserve and 
encourage all persons, on or off the public pay roll, in the 
exercise of their duties as citizens, as well as protecting them 
from coercion, I shall be glad to vote for that bill. 

But I cannot vote for any bill designed to protect Ameri- 
cans from coercion when there is a shadow of a chance that 
the bill may be turned against their right and duty to par- 
ticipate in politics. 

This country need never fear the citizen in politics; it is 
the citizen who with a “holier than thou” attitude divorces 
himself from politics and from his duties of citizenship that 
is to be feared. 


New Problems of Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES L. McNARY 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 21 (legislative day of Tuesday, July 18), 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. ROBERT A. TAFT, OF OHIO, JULY 14, 1939 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an address on 
the subject New Problems of Government, delivered by 
the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] before the Insti- 
tute of Public Affairs of the University of Virginia at Char- 
lottesville, Va., Friday, July 14, 1939. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

I consider it a real honor to be one of the closing speakers at 
this great Institute of Public Affairs. As usual, you have come 
to the close of a most stimulating and successful program, and 
Professor Dillard is to be congratulated on the tremendous interest 
of the discussions which he has directed. 


It is a pleasure, as well as an honor, to speak from the same 
platform with Congressman T. V. SMITH. He and I conducted 13 
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weeks of radio debate, and throughout it all, besides being a hard 
man to answer, he was always the most pleasant companion and 
the fairest of adversaries. 

I have been asked to present the Republican point of view on 
the political outlook for the United States. This sounds like a 
title on which Dr. Gallup might speak more authoritatively. The 
only possible Republican point of view on the political outlook is 
ners a Republican President will be overwhelmingly elected in 

I have chosen rather the general subject of your present session, 
namely, “New Problems of Government.” In view of the fact that 
I may have to hear international problems discussed at length in 
the Senate through the hot summer months, I am going to confine 
my discussion this evening to the internal problems of the United 
States and give some idea of what I think the Republican point of 
view should be in dealing with those problems. 

EXPANSION OF GOVERNMENT 


There can be no doubt that the problems we face today are 
new problems. Whether they can be solved by the application 
of old principles is the main question before the people today. 
Certainly the picture of government has completely changed in 
the last 10 years. The problems of those days have faded into 
insignificance, and the problems of today were never even con- 
ceived during the prosperous twenties. Our problems of today 
arise out of the tremendously increased activity of government in 
every field, some of it forced by economic conditions, some by a 
determined and definite policy of expansion. The total cost of 
government today has reached $18,000,000,000, or almost 30 percent 
of the national income, more than twice the percentage it was 
10 years ago, and three times the percentage existing before the 
World War. Our total tax bill for local, State, and National Gov- 
ernment is $14,000,000,000 a year, and yet falls four billion short 
of meeting our expenses. Twenty-two percent of the national 
income is used to pay taxes, and the average workman probably 
pays over one-sixth of his income in taxes, direct or indirect. 
Three million people work for government, 5,000,000 more families 
are dependent on it for support; in all, nearly a fourth of the 
population. 

CONSTITUTIONAL LANDMARKS GONE 


Some extension has taken place in local government activity, 
principally in the additional relief load forced by the depression, 
but the great expansion of course has taken place in Federal 
action. Old landmarks have been wiped away. The conception of 
interstate commerce has been extended until it is hard to see what 
commerce or what productive activity on the farm or in the fac- 
tory is free from Federal control. The spending power has been 
found to be without limitation. The entrance of Government into 
business apparently cannot be successfully challenged in the 
courts. In short, whether we agree or disagree, whether we like 
it or not, all constitutional restraints have been removed, and 
the National Government sits at every fireside. 


FISCAL RESTRAINT REMOVED 


The extension of Government activity has not only been freed 
from constitutional restraint, but has also been relieved of all 
financial check. When most activities were assumed by local gov- 
ernments, they knew the necessity of balancing their budgets, and 
spending only the money which their people were willing to pay 
in taxes. The New Deal administration has been guided by the 
principle that it is wholly unnecessary to balance any budget, and 
that virtue attaches to the free spending of more money than can 
be raised by taxes. This curious fallacy removes all restraint and 
makes it peculiarly difficult to resist those expenditures in the 
nature of subsidy or gratuity demanded by various groups of 
organized voters. 

The danger and indeed the immorality of this new fiscal policy 
is apparent. Take, for instance, the question of old-age pensions, 
and the proper amount to be paid. This week the Senate raised 
the basic amount of the noncontributory system from $30 to $40 
a month, and added $600,000,000 to be paid out under the con- 
tributory system. Under the new dispensation, the people have 
been taught to consider only the question whether a man would 
like to have $30 a month to live on, or $40. The people and the 
Congress pass on that question in complete disregard of the fact 
that taxes must be raised to pay the pensions. They have come to 
feel that they are getting something for nothing, and under this 
belief they are naturally inclined to approve an unlimited liberality. 
Under the old simple arithmetic of our forefathers, they had to 
consider where the money was coming from to pay the pensions. 
A majority of the people might approve $40-pensions, but if a 
majority of the people refused to pay taxes in a greater sum than 
was required to pay $30 a month, there was no way in which the 
pensions could be increased. The rapid increase in Government 
activity is perhaps more due to this immoral policy of spending 
what we haven't got than it is to any constitutional change. 


HUMANITARIAN ACTIVITIES 


The new activities of the Federal Government may be divided 
into several groups, justified on entirely different theories of poli- 
tics and economics. For many years in this country we went on 
the theory that any man who wanted a job could get it, and if he 
worked hard he could support himself without Government assist- 
ance. We thought we had created an economic system under which 
a reasonable prosperity might be universal. Perhaps we were mis- 
taken at the time. In any event, the depression which began in 
1929 brought home to everyone the fact that America was no 
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utopia; that many people could not secure work; that many hard 
workers were unable to provide for their old age; that many were 
unable to secure decent homes. In short, we found that many 
families received such inadequate incomes that they could not de- 
cently support a family and give their children the equal oppor- 
tunity which every American child should have. Of course, this 
condition has been made much worse by the depression, and the 
failure to cure the unemployment problem. But even if that prob- 
lem is cured, it is likely that a large number of people will have to 
work at jobs the product of which is not worth enough money to 
give them adequate support no matter how hard they may work. 

So we have adopted the principle that these unfortunate people 
must be assisted by Government, and since the resources of local 
governments are limited, that financial help, at least, must be sup- 
plied by the Federal Government. Thus we recognize the absolute 
necessity of relief to prevent starvation. We recognize the necessity 
for a system of old-age pensions and unemployment insurance. We 
recognize the necessity of providing housing, subsidized directly or 
through loans at low rates of interest, to eliminate the slums and 
provide decent living quarters. We have recognized the necessity 
for increased medical service in some fields, and Congress next year 
will probably enact some kind of health measure to increase that 
assistance. The Wagner bill presents a very complicated and ex- 
pensive plan, looking strongly in the direction of socialized medi- 
cine, but I believe that with the assistance of the doctors a much 
simpler and sounder plan can be adopted. 

Measures of the kind I have described are humanitarian in 
character, and meet with the full approval of both parties. There 
can be no question that relief and old-age pensions and the other 
assistance I have described must be continued. The methods 
pursued, however, under the present administration seem ex- 
traordinarily wasteful and in many cases unsound. 


PLANNED ECONOMY 


The New Deal, however, was not long satisfied with activity of 
this kind. Its first campaign for office was conducted on a pro- 
gram of orthodox fiscal policy and sound money, but from the 
moment that the President was inaugurated he joined the advo- 
cates of planned economy, and endorsed the theory that the Gov- 
ernment could produce prosperity by regulating everything and 
everybody. 

In the first phase we saw the N. R. A. and the A, A. A., devices 
intended to be worked out by the industrial leaders themselves. 
We saw the devaluation of the dollar, inspired by the fallacy that 
prosperity can result from currency panaceas. In this phase the 
New Deal received the cooperation of businessmen, and even the 
bizarre monetary policies were condoned because of the serious 
emergency. 

It became apparent that these measures were failing in their 
purpose. Unemployment continued; business activity remained at 
a low point. The action of the Supreme Court ended the N. R. A. 
and the A. A. A. 

And then we saw a third phase, a program which contemplated a 
complete planned economy, regulation of all commerce, agriculture, 
and manufacture, inspired, furthermore, by an apparent hostility to 
the American business system, by the belief that all businessmen 
were potential criminals and that the making of a profit was a cause 
for disgrace. This program has been pushed steadily forward and 
has scarcely met opposition until the present session of Congress. 

Even now new controls are being proposed. We see a complete 
control of money and banking. The new Agricultural Adjustment 
Act gives the Secretary of Agriculture almost arbitrary power over 
every farm activity. Wages are fixed by law. Prices are fixed by law. 
The Securities and Exchange Commission, designed to prevent fraud 
on investors, yearns to control all capital markets. The National 
Labor Relations Board exercises a close control over all labor. The 
United States Housing Administration and the Federal Housing 
Administration dominate the field of housing. 

Many of these regulations are justified; others are not; but 
whether justified or not, all of the laws seem to be administered on 
the general theory that the Goverment shall direct economic activ- 
ity. Underlying them all is the fixed belief of the administration 
that it can run the affairs of this Nation, and particularly the busi- 
nessmen and the farmers of this Nation, better than they can run 
their own affairs. The Government tells every farmer and business- 
man when he shall expand his business with new machinery and 
when he shall cut down production. It believes in the upside-down 
economic theory that it can produce prosperity by increasing pur- 
chasing power arbitrarily while discouraging increased production. 
Through a regulation of wages and prices the Government expects 
to restore economic prosperity, although no price control in the 
history of the world has ever been continuously successful. 

Of course, this activity results in a tremendous increase in 
expense, and linked with it is a third type of Government action 
consisting in direct Government operation of business in competi- 
tion with existing business. We see this in the T. V. A., the Rural 
Electrification Administration, the financing of municipal utility 
plants. There are numerous other competitive projects found under 
the W. P. A. and various Government-regulated corporations. 
Most of them involve loss and expense to the Government, because 
a government is far less likely to make a profit than an individual 
in the same field. Of course, the effect of direct competition is 
even more discouraging to private enterprise than regulation. 

The planned-economy p , the third New Deal, proceeded 
quietly for a while, but in 1937 its failure as a prosperity measure 
became apparent. The effort through the Supreme Court bill and 
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the reorganization bill to secure more power to carry it through 
resulted in a tremendous popular revulsion of feeling. The depres- 
sion of 1937 showed the ineffectiveness of the entire plan. 

SPENDING AND LENDING 


With more than 11,000,000 unemployed, with a national income 
sinking to approximately $60,000,000,000, twenty billion less than it 
had been 10 years before, the Government turned to the spending 
of money as the ultimate cure-all for the depression. In spite of 
the fact that huge, spending incidental to the other programs had 
increased the national debt by $20,000,000,000 without result, all 
thought of balancing the Budget was abandoned, and a new pro- 
gram of continuous deficits was inaugurated. 

Today we seem to have entered upon the final phase. Unable 
to reconcile its followers or its conscience to still larger direct 
deficits, a Government lending program, financed through the sale 
of bonds of various agencies, guaranteed by the Government, is 
being rapidly expanded. There are already some 43 Government 
lending agencies, with capital funds in excess of almost $4,000,- 
000,000. The bill just presented to Congress by Senator BARKLEY 
proposes additional lending powers of $2,700,000,000. There is a. 
theory that this is investment in self-liquidating projects. A 
casual study of the Barkley bill shows that hardly any of it is 
really self-liquidating. It would be much franker if the Govern- 
ment borrowed the money itself, and added the money to be 
loaned to its expenditures, But this, of course, would increase the 
apparens deficit, which already alarms the people of the United 

tates. 

As a matter of fact, the lending program is even more dangerous 
than the spending program, for it removes the spending entirely 
from the control of the Appropriations Committees of House and 
Senate, which even in these generous days retain a certain hard- 
boiled attitude. If expenditures are part of the regular Budget, 
they are examined in detail by the committees. The Barkley bill 
gives apparently unlimited power to the President to use Federal 
money in forwarding any project, even the Florida ship canal or 
Passamaquoddy; to build vast Federal highways and speculate 
in real estate; to loan money to almost anyone at 2½ percent, 
even though the risk of repayment is such that any prudent 
banker would demand at least 5 percent. The Barkley bill is 
merely a smoke screen for billions of uncontrolled Federal spend- 
ing. It is hard to understand how anyone with any respect for 
the United States Constitution, or for the welfare of the country, 
could have drafted such a bill. 

The New Deal program and its various steps which I have de- 
scribed have undoubtedly created a vast number of new problems 
of government. Every activity creates a new problem, and usually 
an interesting one, and I would have to spend the next week to 
cover them even in a superficial way. Some are well adminis- 
tered; some are hopelessly inefficient; all are experimental and 
subject to a continual change of policy. Little public attention is 
paid to them, and few men even in Congress have a comprehensive 
idea of the countless activities of government. A good many more 
problems have been created than solved. 


HOW SHALL WE CURE UNEMPLOYMENT? 


But there are two great problems whose solution, in my opinion, 
is essential if the Nation is to survive. I wish to suggest what 
those problems are and how the Republicans propose to meet them. 

The first and most important problem is that of unemployment. 
The question is how we can encourage again in the United States 
the tremendous volume of private enterprise which existed in the 
twenties. Our national income is still far below that of 1928, 
although there are 10,000,000 more people today among whom it 
must be divided. If we could get back to the business activity of 
those days, we should have a $90,000,000,000 income, 40 percent 
larger than we have today. Any such increase would take up the 
greater part of the present unemployment. Unless it can be cured 
we may have to admit that the whole American system of demo- 
cratic government is a failure. The people may well have reason 
to turn to some other system under which men at least can 
secure work. 

Whatever else has resulted from the great increase in Gov- 
ernment activity I have described, it has certainly had the effect 
of completely checking private enterprise. This country was built 
up by the constant establishment of new business and the expan- 
sion of old businesses. In every city and every village throughout 
the country men were constantly starting out on their own initia- 
tive to improve on the enterprises of others or develop a new 
product, They put a few men to work. If successful, they ex- 
panded to employ ten or a hundred or thousands. If unsuccessful, 
they passed from the picture without need of Government subsidy. 
New methods of production were found and small industries ex- 
panded into large industries. Men were willing to spend their time 
and their money in order that they might provide more completely 
for themselves and their family in their old age, in order that they 
might rise above the average standard of living and enjoy a little 
more luxury or a little more power. In the last 6 years this process 
has come to an end, and it has come to an end because of Govern- 
ment regulation and the development of a tax system which 
penalizes hard work and success. We must and can resume the 
progress which returned us to prosperity after every depression, but 
it can only be done by a radical change in Government policy. 

The policy of fixing the prices of basic commodities has been 
frequently attempted in history, and has always failed in the end, 
usually resulting in lower prices for those whom it attempted to 
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benefit. I belfeve that most of the laws attempting to regulate 
prices and wages should be repealed, although I believe in a 
minimum-wage law to protect unorganized employees against op- 
pression where the right of collective bargaining cannot be made 
effective. Laws attempting to dictate the amount of production 
and the method of operating agriculture and business should be 
repealed, or, where resulting from some definite abuse, should be 
confined to the cure of that abuse. 

The S. E. C. should confine itself to the prevention of fraud in the 
sale of securities and the regulation of interstate utility rates. The 
N. L. R. B. should confine itself to seeing that the employees of each 
employer obtain, through collective bargaining, what they them- 
selves really desire. 

The limitation of farm production and the making of unsound 
loans on crops for the sole purpose of maintaining prices should 
come to an end. 

Government competition with private industry should be con- 
fined to its present limits and assurance given that it will not be 
expanded into other fields. 

The Government should gradually withdraw from the business 
of lending money and leave that function to private capital under 
proper regulation. 

The whole tax system should be reformed to put a premium on 
expansion of industry and the risking of private money in the de- 
velopment of new and old enterprises. 

The capital-gains tax should be substantially modified, so that 
such risks as result in profit may not be subjected to high surtaxes. 

Above all, the laws must be administered with the constant effort 
to encourage the development of private industry. There must be 
a real sympathy with its success, a real desire to relieve it from 
unnecessary harassment and ent. There must be a 
recognition of the fact that the making of profits is not a crime; 
that the average businessman, making a success in his own busi- 
ness, is an essential cog in the national machine and ought to be 
encouraged as long as it does not cost the taxpayer any money. 

I am convinced that we can restore prosperity. We have come 
out of every past depression by the recovery of private industry. 
The American people are the same people they were in the 
twenties. They have the same ingenuity and courage and deter- 
mination. Human nature is the same now as it was then. There 
are just as many wants unsatisfied, or more. There are just as 
many economic and scientific frontiers as there ever were. After 
all, it is 50 years since we had any physical frontiers, and most of 
that time we have been a Nation. It can be done, 
but it cannot be done by Government regulation of agriculture 
and commerce and industry. 


HOW SHALL WE BALANCI THE BUDGET? 


The other new problem which must be solved is that of adjust- 
ing our expenses to our income. How can we maintain the 
humanitarian measures I have described within a tax system that 
does not completely bog down the industrial machine? If any- 
thing is ce: ít is that a continuation of the present policy of 
reckless expenditure, without regard to taxes, can only lead to 
bankruptcy, repudiation, and a break-down of our entire economic 
life. No government has ever continued a deficit policy without 
ultimate repudiation. Sooner or later the time comes when the 
burden of debt is so great that the people refuse to meet the 
expense of the interest. The temptation to pay in paper money 
becomes politically irresistible. Leading as it must to inflated 

rices, it wipes out the savings of the people, and bears down most 
8 on the groups with fixed income, to the benefit only of 
successful tors. If we ever reach the point which Germany 
reached after the World War, it is doubtful if we could ever re- 
establish a system based on thrift and saving and investment of 
funds in private enterprise. The American system as we know it 
would not survive. 

People say that the Budget cannot be balanced, but of course 
it can be if a courageous Government determines that it will 
be. Expenses can be reduced; taxes can be increased. Probably 
a combination of both will be necessary. The people must face 
the fact that if we are going to give Government help to the more 
unfortunate families, through relief, pensions, insurance, 3 
and medical assistance, that help will have to be supplied by 
those who do not require it themselves. It cannot come from the 
rich, because if we confiscate all the incomes over $10,000 a year, 
we would only get $7,000,000,000, and the total tax bill today is 
already $18,000,000,000. It can only come from the two-thirds 
who are not underprivileged, from the average prudent and suc- 
cessful workman. The only people who can support men and 
women who do not work are those who are working at about the 
same time. Obviously the humanitarian measures must be ad- 
ministered as economically as possible. Pensions cannot be care- 
lessly increased, as the Co has just increased the old-age 
pension from 30 to 40 dollars, unless a majority of the people are 
willing to pay the taxes to pay the increase. I was 
shocked by the fact that Wednesday a dozen Senators voted a 
pension which would cost the people $5,000,000,000 without the 
slightest suggestion of any way in which the money could possibly 
be raised. There must be an utter repudiation of that point 
of view. 

Furthermore, these laws should be administered so that the 
recipients of Government assistance are not placed in a better 
position through that assistance than the other workman with 
private jobs, who have saved their own money and have to pro- 
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vide the taxes. There has been too much tendency on the part 
ot each department to look only at its own job, and try to please 
its wards by a liberal administration of its particular tax. The 
man who lives in Government housing should not be better off 
than the man who has built his own home out of his own 
savings. The man who gets an old-age pension should not be 
better off than he who has spent his life in making provision 
for his own old age. Im short, measures to assist the lower- 
income groups must be administered with just as much consid- 
eration for the middle-income groups, who have to do the paying, 
as for the lower-income groups. 

The Budget can be balanced. Economy can be secured even in 
relief without decreasing its efficiency. If administration were 
returned to the localities, with full discretion to administer both 
work relief and direct relief in the manner best suited to local 
conditions, it would cost the Federal Government less, even though 
it supplied two-thirds of the entire cost, and there would be far 
more equal treatment of those on relief, more liberal treatment for 
direct-relief clients than today. Housing can be cheaper, and there 
does not need to be the large subsidy required by the present pro- 
gram of the United States Housing Authority. 

It is no easy task to economize. It cannot be done effectively 
over the opposition of the Executive, for many Federal policies have 
to be completely changed by affirmative legislation, which the 
Executive can block. For instance, until the relief policy is com- 
pletely changed, we must go on voting the appropriations required 
by the present W. P. A. system. Economy cannot be secured piece- 
meal, for each project has its appeal, and often a very attractive 
appeal. Some leadership must develop a plan for balancing the 
Budget within 2 years, and hold Congress to it. It is the proper 
function of the Executive, but if the Executive will not do it, 
Co will have to create a Budget committee of its own. The 
findings of such a committee can only be carried through with a 
strong leadership for economy, backed by a majority of the Mem- 
bers in both Houses of Congress. I feel confident that expenses 
can be reduced by several billions of dollars; that a tax system 
can produce the necessary income in a way that won't destroy the 
very income which is to provide the taxes. It can be done, but !t 
cannot be done by neglecting the fundamental principles of horse 
sense. 


Neutrality 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SHERMAN MINTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 21 (legislative day of Tuesday, July 18), 1939 


ARTICLE BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an article which appeared in 
the Evening Star of Washington, written by David Lawrence, 
under the headline “Senate Spikes United States Guns of 
Trade.” : 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Evening Star] 
SENATE SPIKES UNITED STATES GUNS OF TRADE—EUROPE To TURN TO 
OTHER SOURCES FOR STEADY SUPPLY 


(By David Lawrence) 


Many hundreds of millions of dollars may be lost to American 
business by the decision of the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee to do nothing at this session of Congress with respect to the 
revision of the neutrality laws. 

In many respects the Senate policy is the worst blow to eco- 
nomic recovery that yet has been administered. The effects of 
the action will be felt in the switching of peacetime trade which 
otherwise might have gone to the United States. 

European governments have been waiting to see whether in the 
event of war they could depend on the United States, not for 
troops or naval aid but for war supplies. The fact that President 
Roosevelt and Secretary Hull wanted the laws revised has caused 
the European governments to await the outcome of the present 
session. Now, in self-protection, they must begin to make plans 
for the manufacture of articles which will be needed in wartime, 
as they cannot any longer depend on the United States. 

The business affected is not merely that which might be shut off 
if the present neutrality law is not revised but other articles of 
commerce which are vital to European democracies. Thus, trade 
will naturally go to South American countries and other parts 
of the world where some guaranties will be forthcoming that in 
the event of war there will be no interruption. 
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CANADA TO BUILD FACTORIES 


Perhaps the biggest single change in the commercial situation 
will be with respect to Canada, where preparations probably will be 
made soon to build certain factories for the assembling of the very 
war materials which the action of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee would not bar from shipment. 

Thus American businessmen will see their opportunities for man- 
ufacturing certain products pass to Canada and other countries. 
This so-called war trade is supposed to have been the cause of 
American participation in the last war, so it will be contended by 
the isolationists that it is better to lose the money than to involve 
American boys in a foreign war. 

But the other side of that argument is that not only will trade 
in wartime articles be lost, but also certain peacetime commerce. 
Likewise the belief of the allied governments abroad is that there 
will be no war if they can be fully prepared now and if they can 
make it known to the Germans and Italians that a steady stream 
of supplies will be available. Spokesmen for England and France 
insist that no troops will be needed from this hemisphere and that 
the airplane will decide the issue. 

In order to demonstrate that the supplies will be forthcoming, 
it will be necessary for Great Britain and France to make arrange- 
ments with countries other than the United States. Argentina, for 
example, is said to be ready to develop some light manufacturing 
industries which can play a part in the making of wartime necessi- 
ties. To be assured, however, that their capital will not be lost 
on plants built for war purposes, businessmen of other countries 
will demand a share of the normal trade. It is at this point 
that Europeans will begin to switch business. 


FAVOR STEADY FLOW 


Just what effect this may have on the delivery of airplane parts 
or on the setting up of new airplane factories across the Canadian 
border is difficult to say at this time, but that some change in 
the whole war-trade set-up, including peacetime trade, is coming 
seems apparent. World trade is a big factor in economic recovery, 
and nations like the United States which cannot be depended 
upon to keep the necessary supplies going in wartime will hardly 
expect to be favored as against countries which can assure a con- 
stant flow of goods both in wartime and in peacetime. 

The Republican Party in Congress has been most active in 
blocking action on the neutrality law revision at this session, and 
it cannot be contended in this instance that the Republicans 
have been acting at the behest of the business interests of the 
country. The theory behind the Republican attack has been that 
they could convince the country Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Hull want 
to drag America into a foreign war, and that to agree to sell arms 
during a war would mean American participation. The President 
and the Secretary of State, on the other hand, take the view that 
if war comes, the Senate’s indifference may prove to have been an 
encouragement to Hitler and Mussolini, and that passage of the 
Hull program at this session of Congress might have prevented a 
European war. 

The issue will be taken to the country by the President as pre- 
dicted in these dispatches earlier this week. Again Mr. Roosevelt 
has been handed a campaign opportunity on a platter by the Re- 
publican minority and, incidentally, the New Deal has been given 
campaign material on how the isolationist Senators impaired good 
will between America and France and Britain and contributed to 
the loss of American commerce in peacetime products. 


Veteran Relief Legislation 
REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1939 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, it is my pleasure to announce 
to the House that the President has signed the two veterans’ 
bills passed by the House a few days ago, H. R. 2296, with 
reference to correction of misconduct restrictions, and H. R. 
5452, with reference to additional care for disabled veterans 
and their dependents. 

For the benefit of the membership of the House, I insert 
at this point analyses of the two bills prepared by the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

Of course, these measures do not go as far as I should like 
for them to go, but this is the best we could do under the 
circumstances. The Senate amended the House bills in sev- 
eral respects, thereby limiting the benefits which the House 
bills provided. 
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The matter referred to follows: 

ANALYSIS PREPARED BY THE VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
RANKIN BILL, H. R. 2296 
(Act of July 19, 1939, Public, No. 196, 76th Cong.) 

Public Law No. 196, Seventy-sixth Congress, “An act to restore 
certain benefits to World War veterans suffering with paralysis, 
paresis, or blindness, or who are helpless or bedridden, and for other 
purposes,” was approved by the President July 19, 1939. 

This act, with certain limitations, restored to the compensation 


‘rolls those World War veterans on the rolls March 19, 1933, under 


that part of section 200, World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended, 
which provides as follows: 

“> © no person suffering from paralysis, paresis, or blind- 
ness shall be denied compensation by reason of willful misconduct, 
nor shall any person who is helpless or bedridden as a result of any 
disability be denied compensation by reason of willful misconduct.” 

The act further provides death compensation for widows and 
children of such veterans who die or have died from disease or 
injury, service connection of which is or would have been estab- 
lished under the provisions of this act. These benefits are payable 
under Public Law No. 484, Seventy-third Congress, June 28, 1934, 
as amended, which act provides compensation at rates somewhat 
lower than war service-connected death rates where the veteran 
at ee death was suffering from World War service-connected 

The service-connected blind cases on the rolls March 19, 1933, 
were restored to the rolls by section 26 of Public Law No. 141, 
March 28, 1934. 

The limitations heretofore referred to are: (1) The act restores 
only those veterans who were on the rolls March 19, 1933, and who 
entered the service prior to November 12, 1918; (2) the presump- 
tively service-connected cases do not have the full amount of 
compensation restored but same must be reduced by 25 percent 
under the provisions of sections 27 and 28 of Public Law No. 141, 
Seventy-third Congress; (3) by making the restoration subject to 
sections 27 and 28 of Public Law No. 141, Seventy-third Congress, 
cases of fraud, misrepresentation of a material fact, or unmistakable 
error as to conclusions of fact or law are excluded and the act does 
not apply to persons as to whom clear and unmistakable evidence 
discloses that the disease, injury, or disability had inception before 
or after the period of active military or naval service, unless such 
injury, disease, or disability is shown to have been aggravated dur- 
ing such service; and in any review of the case of any veteran to 
whom compensation was being paid on March 19, 1933, for such 
service-connected disability reasonable doubts shall be resolved in 
favor of the veteran, the burden of proof being on the Government. 

Payments to veterans restored to the rolls under the provisions 
of the act are effective the date of enactment of the act, and pay- 
ments to widows and children are effective from the date of enact- 
ment or date of filing claim therefor, whichever is the later. 

It is estimated that the act will restore approximately 1,100 vet- 
erans to the compensation rolis at an estimated cost of $1,198,000 
for the fiscal year 1940. It has not been possible to estimate the 
cost of providing death compensation benefits to widows and chil- 
dren under Public Law No. 484, Seventy-third Congress, as amended. 

RANKIN BILL—H. R. 5452 
(Act of July 19, 1939; Public, No. 198, 76th Cong.) 


Public Law No. 198, Seventy-sixth Congress, “An act to provide 
certain benefits for World War veterans and their dependents, and 
for others purposes”, was approved by the President July 19, 1939. 

Section 1 of this act amends section 1 of Public Law No. 484, 
Seventy-third Congress, June 28, 1934, and pertains to payment of 
compensation to dependents of deceased World War veterans whera 
the veteran’s death is not shown to have been due to service. 

Section 1 liberalizes the existing laws in those cases where the 
veteran was honorably discharged after having served 90 days or 
more, or having served less than 90 days, was discharged for dis- 
ability incurred in service in line of duty, so that compensation 
is payable if at the time of the veteran’s death he had a disability 
directly or presumptively incurred in or aggravated by service in 
the World War for which compensation would be payable if the 
disability were 10 percent or more in degree. In other words, in 
those cases where the veteran had 90 days’ honorable service or was 
discharged for disability incurred in service in line of duty, it will 
not be necessary that he have a service-connected disability 10 
percent or more disabling, but he must have a disability for which 
compensation would be payable if 10 percent or more in degree. 

This section establishes a new income limitation providing that 
payment of compensation shall not be made to any widow with- 
out child or a child whose annual income exceeds $1,000, or to a 
widow with a child or children whose annual income exceeds 
$2,500 and exempts payments of war-risk term insurance, United 
States Government life (converted) insurance, and adjusted com- 
pensation from consideration as income. This income limitation 
is similar to that employed under existing law for non-service- 
connected benefits under Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a), as 
amended, part III. This new income limitation is substituted for 
the pre-existing limitation of requirement for exemption from 
payment of a Federal income tax. 

This section provides for payment of benefits of sections 1 to 3. 
inclusive, from the date of death where application is filed within 
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1 year thereafter and in other cases from the date of applica- 
tion, except that compensation authorized cannot be effective 
prior to the date of enactment. 

Section 2 of the act provides for increased rates of death com- 
pensation to widows under Public Law No. 484, Seventy-third Con- 
gress, as amended. The prior rate to widow alone was $22 
month, and the rate to widow with one child was $30. Section 
2 provides a rate of $30 per month for a widow but no child, and 
$38 per month for a widow with one child. No change was made 
in the rates for children. The total compensation limitation was 
changed from $56 to $64 in view of the increase for widows. 

Section 3 of the act made formal changes in section 4 of 
Public Law No. 484, Seventy-third Congress, so as to conform 
with the amendments made by the act. 

It is estimated that sections 1 to 3, inclusive, of the act will add 
2,900 new cases to the rolls during the fiscal year 1940, at a cost of 
$1,268,000, and will provide increases for approximately 14,850 
widows on the rolls at the date of enactment, at a cost of approxi- 
mately $1,426,000 for the fiscal year 1940. 

The total estimated cost for sections 1 to 3, inclusive, for the 
fiscal year 1940 is $2,694,000. 

Section 4 of the act provides hospitalization and domiciliary care 


in Veterans’ Administration facilities for retired officers and enlisted ` 


men of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard who served 
honorably during a war period as recognized by the Veterans’ 
Administration on a parity with other war veterans. 

Under Veterans Regulation No. 6 (c), paragraph 1 (f), in effect 
prior to date of enactment of this act, hospital treatment of retired 
officers and enlisted men was granted providing that part of the 
retired person’s service was in wartime. That treatment was pro- 
vided only in facilities under direct and exclusive jurisdiction of 
the Veterans’ Administration and with due regard to available beds. 
A per diem rate was charged to such patients for treatment of 
tuberculosis—officers, $1.50; enlisted men, $1; general medical and 
surgical disorders or psychoses—ofiicers, $1; enlisted men, $0.65. 

Retired officers or enlisted men, except emergency officers of the 
World War, while being furnished hospital treatment were not 
formerly subject to reduction of retirement pay as provided by 
paragraph VI (A) of Veterans Regulation No. 6 series, which pro- 
vides in effect that where any disabled veteran, who has neither wife, 
child, nor dependent parent, is being furnished hospital treatment, 
institutional, or domiciliary care by the United States or any 
political subdivision thereof, pension, compensation, or emergency 
Officers’ retirement pay shall not exceed $15 and the amount pay- 
able to such disabled veterans entitled to pensions for disability, 
non-service-connected, shall not exceed $6. Section 4 of the act 
makes the retired pay subject to the reductions heretofore ex- 
plained under Veterans Regulation No. 6 (c), paragraph VI (A). 

It is estimated that the cost to the Veterans’ Administration will 
approximate $37,700 for the fiscal year 1940. It is expected that 
approximately 26 of the constant group of 140 officers and enlisted 
men will be subject to reduction. 

Section 5 of the act provides increases of death compensation 
to the widows of veterans whose death was due to World War 
service. The prior rate of $30 per month for a widow under 50 
years of age was increased to $38 per month. The prior rate of 
$37.50 for widows, age 50 to 65 years, was eliminated and those 
widows became entitled to $45 per month on a parity with 
widows, age 65 years or over. These increases are subject to the 
limitation contained in Public Law No. 304, Seventy-fifth Congress, 
that they cannot be paid in the event the monthly payment of 
compensation under Veterans Regulation No. 1 (g), and the 
monthly payment of yearly renewable term insurance or automatic 
insurance aggregates or exceeds the amount of compensation 
authorized by the act. United States Government life (converted) 
insurance has been eliminated from the limitation. It is to be 
noted that there is no change made in the rates for children or 
dependent parents, although by the removal of the United States 
Government life (converted) insurance limitation it is possible 
that some will become entitled to increased rates who were 
formerly barred. 

It is estimated that this section will affect approximately 27,800 
widows at a cost for the fiscal year 1940 of approximately $2,628,000. 

Section 6 of the act contains an amendment to Veterans’ Regu- 
lation No. 1 (a), as amended, part I, paragraph II (k), which 
formerly provided that if a disabled person as the result of service- 
incurred disability had suffered the anatomical loss or the loss of 
the use of only one foot, or one hand, or one eye, the rate of pen- 
sion would be increased by $25 per month. This section of the 
act increases the additional compensation from $25 to $35 per 
month. This provision applies to World War and Spanish-American 
War, including the Boxer Rebellion and Philippine Insurrection, 
service-connected cases. It also includes those Regular Establish- 
ment cases where the disability resulted from an injury received 
in line of duty in actual combat in a military expedition or mili- 
tary occupation. 

It has been estimated that section 6 will provide increases for 
9,000 World War veterans and 240 veterans of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, including the Boxer Rebellion and Philippine Insurrec- 
tion, at a cost for the fiscal year 1940 of approximately $1,113,000. 

Section 7 of the act provides that on and after the date of enact- 
ment the rate of interest charged on any loan secured by a lien 
on United States Government life (converted) insurance shall not 
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exceed 5 percent per annum. Under section 301 of the World War 
Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended, loan privileges under United 
States Government life-insurance policies are provided for, but the 
law does not provide for any specific rate of interest to be charged 
on any loan secured by a lien on such insurance. The determina- 
tion of this rate is, therefore, made by the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. Up to the passage of section 7 of this act the rate 
of interest on such loans was always 6 percent per annum. It 
was stated in regard to this section that the provision would not 
impose any cost on the Government immediately; however, that 
there would be a decreased amount of income to the United States 
Government life-insurance fund of $1,500,000 per year on out- 
standing loans and thus there would have to be a corresponding 
reduction in dividends payable to policyholders. 

The total estimated cost of the act for the fiscal year 1940 is 
estimated at $6,472,700. 


While, as I said, these measures do not go as far as I 
should like to see them go, still they constitute long steps 
toward correcting many of the injustices in the present laws 
concerning our disabled veterans and their dependents, 


Canadian Reciprocal Trade Agreement 
REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE J. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 21, 1939 


Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call to the attention of the Members of the House a very 
important letter that I received yesterday from the mayor 
and city government of the city of Gloucester, Mass., in my 
district, calling my attention to the fact that on a week 
from Sunday—July 30—they are having a great remon- 
strance day and protest meeting against the continuation of 
the Canadian reciprocal trade agreements, particularly in re- 
lation to the effect the imports of fish under this agreement 
is having on the fishing industry of New England. 

As you probably well understand, Gloucester is one of 
the foremost fishing communities in the United States, and 
in that city over 300 years ago was established the first fish- 
ing wharf ever to be constructed in this country. From 
that day to the present the fishing industry has been part 
and parcel of the economic life of that community. Today 
over 40 percent of all the people who work in industry in 
that city are engaged in the fishing industry. 

Under the Canadian reciprocal trade agreement, Glouces- 
ter is one of the hardest-hit cities in the United States by the 
growing imports of fish, and as a result this community has 
organized a remonstrance-day program in protest against 
the reciprocal-trade treaties. This city-wide civic protest 
has been arranged for Sunday, July 30, 1939. A letter, ad- 
dressed to me, announcing this remonstrance-day program 
by the mayor of Gloucester, reads as follows: 

Crry or GLOUCESTER REMONSTRANCE Day CoMMITTEE 


TO PROTEST THE RECIPROCAL TRADE PACT, 
July 17, 1939. 


Hon. GEORGE J. BATES, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: On Sunday afternoon, July 30, the citizens of Glouces- 
ter are gathering together to register protest on the reciprocal- 
trade pact which has been signed by the State Department and 
foreign governments, due to the serious effect it has had on the 
local fisheries by depriving many of our citizens of their opportu- 
nity to earn a livelihood. > 

It is now possible for foreign governments to export fish into 
the United States and sell their products at far less than American 
fisheries can manufacture them for. 

Due to the seriousness of this situation, the citizens of Glouces- 
ter have rallied behind this move for a remonstrance day on Sun- 
day, July 30, 1939, and every civic, social, fraternal, patriotic, and 
labor organization in our city is voluntarily behind this move 
for a remonstrance meeting on the reciprocal-trade pact. 

The citizens of Gloucester would deem it a favor if you would 
accept this invitation to be a guest speaker on our program that 
afternoon. of your interest in protecting New England 
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industry in the past, we know you will not fail us in Gloucester's 
hour of need. 

We would appreciate an early answer, as we are making up a 
program and would like to know if you can accept this invitation. 

AIRDE you for favorable consideration of this invitation, I 
remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
SYLVESTER F. WHALEN, Mayor. 

Mr. Speaker, the Gloucester remonstrance-day program is 
clear evidence that New England is now in a mood to de- 
mand protection. When an entire city sets apart a day for 
united civic protest against the destructive tariff policies 
of New Dealism, there is a gentuine popular demand for 
action. 

It is an illuminating commentary upon the prevailing 
scheme of New Deal dictatorship that communities whose 
principal industries are being strangled to death by mis- 
guided policies in Washington must resort to such means of 
public remonstrance and protest. They have tried every 
other method of lawful and orderly petition, only to en- 
counter the cold indifference of the highest administrative 
Officials of the Federal Government. 

These trade treaties are depriving thousands of Massa- 
chusetts people of their means of livelihood. Thus far every 
plea for assistance has been ignored by the low-tariff “brain 
trust” in the State Department. President Roosevelt has 
refused repeatedly to direct corrective action. Only Con- 
gress now can save this important New England industry. 

I am presenting a resolution directing that a special study 
be made of this destruction of the New England fishing in- 
dustry, with a complete report from the Tariff Commission 
as soon as possible. This report should show, in dollars and 
cents, the direct impact of these lower tariffs upon employ- 
ment and shipments in the domestic industry. When such 
figures are available to Congress, I am confident there will 
be corrective action. 

Imports of fish fillets from Canada have multiplied more 
than five times during the last 5 years under the Roosevelt- 
Hull program, and the latest figures from the Department 
of Commerce show another large increase in the first 6 
months of 1939 as compared with the same period of 1938. 
Massachusetts fishermen estimate that 1939 fish imports 
from Canada will be nearly double the 1938 volume, this de- 
spite an increase of 525 percent between 1934 and 1938. 
Under the 1930 Tariff Act imports of fresh and frozen fish 
fillets were taxed 2% cents a pound. Under the reciprocal- 
trade treaty with Canada and England, this rate was reduced 
to 1% cents a pound. A tariff of at least 4 cents a pound 
would be required to equalize production costs, I am 
informed. 

The welfare of the thousands of employees of New Eng- 
land’s great fishing industry is seriously threatened by the 
Canadian Reciprocity Treaty, which lowered the duties on 
fishery products in direct contradiction of the President’s 
statement of October 1932, when he said: 

It is umreasorfable and unsound in principle to bring into the 
American market through reciprocal trade agreements that which 
we have or that which we are prepared and ready and anxious to 
supply. 

New England takes its fish from the same waters in which 
Canada must fish, and the domestic industry has proved 
itself prepared and ready and anxious to supply the domestic 
demand for North Atlantic fish. 

The fishing industry of Massachusetts depends almost 
totally on North Atlantic fish, and property rights in these 
fishing grounds are equal to all nations. The only reason 
that all nations do not fish these areas is that distance pre- 
vents, and there is increased cost to the Nation not close 
to the grounds. 

The United States constitutes the real market for North 
Atlantic fish and products thereof, and every pound of North 
Atlantic fish or products therefrom must come from that area, 
whether caught by Canadian fishermen or by the domestic 
industry, and every pound of fish sent in by Canada must be 
a pound of fish that the domestic industry could have caught 
and marketed in its own market. 
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The fish swimming in the ocean are as much a natural re- 
source as oil or coal under our land, the only difference being 
that Canadians cannot come into the United States and work 
our mines and oil fields, but Canadians can catch North At- 
lantic fish—which we might have caught—and offer them in 
our domestic markets in competition with the domestic in- 
dustry. 

We should remember that the total population of Canada is 
little more than that of Greater New York, and therefore, 
that this market is Canada’s goal. Under such a condition, 
you can realize the importance of protecting the higher wage 
scales and plane of living that exists in the United States with 
a tariff that equals the differences in cost of production be- 
tween the two countries. 

We do not have equal opportunity at our markets. Canada 
will dispute this, claiming that the cost of shipping to the 
domestic market from Canada compensates for the differ- 
ences in cost of wages, supplies, and so forth, but this con- 
dition is not true, as can readily be seen by securing ship- 
ping rates from Halifax and other Nova Scotia ports into 
our markets, which, incidentally, are not Boston and Glouces- 
ter, but are in the Middle West, these markets being fed 
through Detroit, Chicago, Cleveland, Buffalo, and so forth. 
As a matter of fact, subsidies granted to the fishermen of 
Canada in connection with shipping enable the producer of 
fish or fillets in Halifax to ship to many of our midwestern 
cities at lower freight rates than those that exist between 
New England fishing ports and the same cities in the Middle 
West, proving their argument as to freight rates to be in 
error. 

The argument used by our own State Department and the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information, that lowered tariff 
duties were needed to give Canada an opportunity to partici- 
pate in our market, was childish in view of the fact that in 
5 years Canada had increased her participation in the 
domestic market for fillets by over 525 percent, 

A second argument, that domestic industry could not sup- 
ply the increased demand for fish and fisheries products, is 
equally absurd in view of the fact that in 1921 fillets were 
introduced and in the next 7 years that business increased 
by over 225,000 percent, the industry rebuilding its fleet, 
increasing its manufacturing space on shore, modifying its 
method of production and manufacture, and maintaining 
its ability at all times to keep up with this rapidly expanding 
market. 

The domestic industry built the market for salt fish in the 
early days of this Nation. Canada then took it. With the 
spread of the frontier, with the development of the country 
westward, and the introduction of the railroads, a market 
for fresh fish developed, and the industry began turning 
from salt fish. As a matter of fact, the salt-fish industry 
did not decrease appreciably but the fresh-fish business in- 
creased, for consumers could secure good fresh fish at greater 
and greater distances from Gloucester, Boston, and other 
points of production. 

The domestic industry developed finnan haddie and 
smoked fish. Canada has gradually taken more and more of 
this business, until today, under the lowered rates of the 
reciprocity treaty, our manufacturers find competition from 
Canadian products in even the small towns of New England, 
New York, and other States. Quotations of from 3 to 4 
cents a pound less than actual cost of manufacture are 
common, 

It is utterly impossible to meet Canada’s prices on these, and 
ultimately, if this continues, we shall find the domestic busi- 
ness of utilizing our fish caught by the domestic fishermen 
in the manufacture of either salt or smoked products disap- 
pearing. Where the New England coast formerly was dotted 
with thousands of small industries salting and smoking fish, 
today the industry is centered in the hands of only four or 
five large companies; and except for earnest effort to main- 
tain the market, there would be no domestic salt or smoked 
industry. 

A major industry in my district is one of processing or 
further manufacturing imported green salt fish; that is, they 
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clean it, bone it, and put it in packages. This business in the 
_ United States employs approximately 1,000 people, and earn- 
ings have been cut in view of the fact that the differential 
between the rates of duty on raw material and that on the 
finished product has been decreased, leaving a smaller oppor- 
tunity to pay the costs of this processing business in the 
United States, 

For years the fishing industry had the salters as a backlog, 
and when the price of codfish dropped to $2.25 per hundred- 
weight the fish would be withdrawn from sale on the fresh 
market and go to some splitter. As Canada and other coun- 
tries took more and more of this trade, the price dropped; 
but it had remained around 114 cents per pound until the 
Canadian Reciprocity Treaty reduced the duty, and in a very 
few weeks large cod dropped on the Boston Fish Exchange 
from 1½ cents per pound to 1% cents per pound. This de- 
crease of one-fourth cent per pound might seem like a very 
small amount, but when we consider that the total produc- 
tion of fish in New England is approximately 400,000,000 
pounds per year, we can realize that one-fourth cent per 
pound amounts to $1,000,000, which is far in excess of the 
total profits of the fishing industry in New England, and it 
naturally follows that a lowered price on one variety of fish 
which competes with another variety must lower the price 
of all varieties, hence the penalty accrues to the whole in- 
dustry. Another way of expressing this is to say that the 
gross profits of production in New England do not equal one- 
eighth cent per pound of fish, and the reduction in price was 
one-fourth cent per pound. Actually we do not know what 
the ultimate effect will be, but we do know that the industry 
suffers seriously because of the lowered duty. 

I mentioned above that Canada had increased her exports 
to the United States by over 525 percent in 5 years, and at the 
present rate of her exports to the United States since the 
recent Canadian treaty, it is my opinion that she will send in 
nearly twice as many fillets this year as last. 

A continuation of this kind of competition has resulted in 
demoralizing the price structure and the market into which 
the products of our domestic industry must go, and if some- 
thing is not done to put an end to this menace, it will mean 
ultimately that one of our greatest New England industries, 
namely, the fishing industry, will be destroyed. 

The fishing industry of New England maintains at its own 
expense a naval armada that is instantly ready for service in 
time of war. It also maintains a training school for able sea- 
men; at the same time it pays heavy taxes. It seems, there- 
fore, that this Nation would wisely do nothing to interfere in 
any way with its prosperity and growth. If our fleet should 
be doubled, the protection incident thereto would double with- 
out any expense to the taxpayer in building a fleet. 

When the fishing industry of New England is harmed in 
any way thousands of families working in allied industries are 
penalized. 

The farmer sells New England’s fishing industry more than 
$2,000,000 worth of farm products each year to feed the fish- 
ermen engaged in the operation of production. The petro- 
leum industry is interested because more than 50,000,000 
gallons of fuel oil are used each year to keep the boats in 
operation. 

The coal mines are interested in this outlet, for more than 
30,000 tons of coal are used; the shipyards, in an annual busi- 
ness of more than $2,000,000; the cotton producer and the 
manufacturer of nets, twine, and fishing gear, in a business 
amounting to well over $1,000,000 annually; and to this list 
may be added many others who are interested in supplying 
material used in the production of fish. 

The penalty which this industry, which has played such an 
important part in the development of this Nation, is now 
forced to assume in return for its patriotic service is un- 
equaled in the annals of American history, and leaders of the 
industry are forced to wonder if continued patriotic services 
to the Nation are to be rewarded by further penalty. 

I firmly believe that the fishing industry, which develops 
this great source of national wealth, should be fully protected 
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and the home market preserved for the products of the thou- 
sands who are engaged in it. 

This industry is always “prepared and ready and anxious to 
supply” the fish requirements and needs of the American 
people. 


The Neutrality Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFTON A. WOODRUM 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 21, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES OF JULY 20, 1939 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I think the 
American people were greatly disappointed with the an- 
nouncement that the President and Secretary Hull had be- 
come reconciled to abandon the fight for neutrality legisla- 
tion at this session of Congress. Whatever may be the dif- 
ference of opinion relative to some of the economic policies 
of the President, in my judgment the overwhelming major- 
ity of our citizens are in accord with the foreign policy of 
the administration as carried out by the President and the 
State Department. Personally, I feel that we are making a 
great mistake in not taking definite action on neutrality 
before Congress adjourns. The best thought in Washington 
is that another European crisis is most likely to occur, in 
which event Congress will be called back in special session. 
This is to be very much regretted. 

Probably no great issue which has developed during the 
present administration has found such unanimity of opinion 
behind the President. The American people want peace. 
They abhor war. They do not want America to become in- 
volved in European difficulties; but I believe they realize that 
the best way to peace is to have a sane and sensible foreign 
policy and to avoid taking a position which would not be in 
accordance with our traditional policy. 

It has been interesting to note that the newspapers of the 
country almost without exception editorially support the 
President’s viewpoint. Many of the greatest papers in Amer- 
ica, and some of which emphatically disagree with the ad- 
ministration on a number of issues, are now found squarely 
behind the administration in the present issue. The same is 
true of the leading commentators. From time to time the 
Washington Post, the Washington Star, and the Times- 
Herald, which are the three principal papers in the Nation’s 
Capital and which have upon occasion bitterly assailed the 
administration’s policies, have had editorial comment deplor- 
ing the failure of Congress to take action on this important 
matter. In the New York Times of July 20 appears an edi- 
torial under the heading “Invitation to a War.” This 
editorial sets out the issue so clearly and so convincingly that 
under leave granted me I herewith attach the statement: 

[From The New York Times of July 20, 1939] 
. INVITATION TO A WAR 


The decision to postpone until the next session of Congress the 
question of amending or repealing the Neutrality Act is a stunning 
defeat for the administration and a hard blow for all those who 
believe, as does this newspaper, that the best hope of keeping the 
United States at peace lies in a policy of concerted action to make 
the outbreak of a general war less likely. In blunt terms, this is 
an invitation to aggressor nations to use war or the threat of war 
to achieve their conquests, secure in the knowledge that at least 
until Congress meets again nothing will or can be done to make 
American arms and munitions available to the nations that might 
be alined against them in a war of self-defense. 

In two sentences Secretary Hull has put his finger on the funda- 
mental objection to the absolute and automatic embargo imposed 
by existing law on the export of arms and munitions in time of 
war. “It works directly against the interests of the peace-loving 
nations, especially those which do not possess their own munition 
plants. It means that if any country is disposed toward conquest 
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and devotes its energy and resources to establishing itself as a 
superior fighting power, that country may be tempted to try the 
fortunes of war if it knows that its less-well-prepared opponents 
would be shut off from those supplies which, under every rule of 
international law, they should be able to buy in all neutral coun- 
tries, including the United States.” 

That is the fact of the present situation. At least until Congress 
meets again the potential war makers of Europe know that they 
do not need to reckon with the possibility of a change in our em- 
bargo legislation in figuring the chances of success of a sudden 
well-planned drive for power and for plunder. At least until 
Congress meets again the United States remains prisoner of a 
hard-and-fast law that defeats its own purpose by encouraging 
the very kind of aggression against which it is intended to serve 
as a defense. 

At a highly critical period for the peace of the whole world the 
American Government is prevented from giving effect to the one 
policy which it reasonably and rightly believes to be the most 
effective contribution that could be made by this country toward 
averting a European conflict that might readily become a new 
World War, with catastrophic consequences for our own people. 

11 


There is no use in attempting to disguise the fact that the re- 
sult in Congress will bring satisfaction to Berlin and Rome. It 
will be read there as evidence that American foreign policy is still 
uncertain and confused, still working at ceross- purposes, to the 
great disadvantage of our real national interests, and this reading 
will be right. But Berlin and Rome will make a mistake if they 
draw too broad and too confident a conclusion. They have reason 
to be satisfied with the immediate outcome in Congress. They have 
less reason to be satisfied either with the causes of that outcome 
or with the prospect for the longer future. 

For it is clear that, so far as causes are concerned, the defeat of 
the administration’s plans was in part the result of purely domes- 
tie factors having nothing to do with the European situation. The 
bill to amend the Neutrality Act was caught in a jam of two kinds 
of politics—weather politics and party politics. The administra- 
tion was lamentably slow in bringing the whole question to an 
issue, with the result that debate in the Senate had not even 
started when hot weather camped down in Washington. Mean- 
time many Republicans in Congress saw an opportunity to use a 
question of foreign policy for the wholly incidental purpose of 
striking another blow at the prestige of the President. Only on 
that ground is it possible to explain the strongly partisan line-up 
in both Houses on a measure which had not previously been made 
a party issue. 

mr 


Moreover, so far as the longer future is concerned, both Berlin 
and Rome have reason to note the important fact that two sepa- 
rate questions are involved in this whole discussion of foreign 
policy. There is the question whether the American people want 
to remain at peace. And there is the entirely separate question 
whether the American people believe that they can remain at 
peace if a general war breaks out. The answer to the first ques- 
tion, certainly, is that a majority of the American people want 
peace; the only point at issue here is how it can be preserved. The 
answer to the second question, it can be said with some assurance, 
is that a majority of the American people believe it will be impos- 
sible for us to stay out of any war involving the major European 
powers. 

Evidence of this belief is to be found on many sides and in the 
testimony of many individuals. Mr. Hoover, for example, has been 
a vigorous critic of the President's foreign policies; but Mr. Hoover 
himself believes that if London and Paris should be bombed by 
German planes,.with a great loss of life, “then the indignation of 
the American people could not be-restrained from action.” 

Other experienced observers have arrived at the same conclusion. 
The evidence of field surveys points in the same direction. The 
American Institute of Public Opinion recently estimated that 56 
percent of the American people believe that this country will in- 
evitably be drawn into the next general war in Europe. It is sig- 
nificant that in every section of the country—New England, Middle 
Atlantic, East Central, West Central, South, and West—a majority 
of those questioned held this opinion. 

For Berlin and Rome, therefore, the matter simmers down to 
this: They have profited from the result in Congress, but they 
must doubt whether this result represents a final consideration of 
the question on its merits, and they must note the strong belief 
on this side of the Atlantic that in any war which they may start, 
the United States will ultimately play a part. 
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The reasons for this belief, so strongly held in the United States, 
are no doubt varied. For one thing, we know from earlier experi- 
ence how difficult it is to isolate any important nation first from 
the economic and then from the political consequences of a general 
war. For another thing, we know that modern science is annihilat- 
ing time and space; that under the influence of the airplane and 
the radio and the whole machinery of twentieth-century capitalism 
the world has become a smaller place; that Europe in 1939 is al- 
most at our doorstep. We know, too, which party in Europe is the 
war party and we know that if war comes something more than 
prestige and wealth and power will be at stake. 

The average American is by no means wholly or blindly partisan 
to France and Britain. He believes that those nations made an 
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egregious blunder in their failure to maintain payments on their 
war debts. He dislikes the course which they pursued toward the 
Germany of pre-Hitler days. He suspects that self-interest is not 


| absent from many of their present policies. Nevertheless, despite 


these suspicions and these reservations and these criticisms, the 
average American finds in the democracies of Europe—the great 
democracies of France and Britain, the little democracies in the 
danger zones—a way of life which he knows instinctively to be the 
way of life which he himself has chosen. 

He knows that these democracies are the outposts of our own 
kind of civilization, of the democratic system, of the progress we 
have made through the methods of self-government and of the 
progress we still hope to make tomorrow. He knows that if these 
outposts are overrun by dictatorships of either Right or Left we 
shall find ourselves deprived of friends. He knows that, despite 
geographical remoteness and a traditional desire to avoid entangle- 
ment in other people’s quarrels, we are inevitably the natural allies 
of the democracies of Europe. 

It is important that the statesmen of aggressor countries should 
realize that today no less than in 1917 there are specific and vital 
American interests in all parts of the world which would almost 
certainly be affected by war on a large scale. It is important that 
they should realize the real depths of American loyalty to the 
whole set of principles and methods and traditions which goes by 
the name of democracy. 

No remoteness from the scene of a potential European conflict 
can isolate the United States from the consequences of a major 
war. No neutrality act can prevent the American people from 
favoring their natural allies. In any ultimate test of strength 
between democracy and dictatorship, the good will and the moral 
support—and in the long run more likely than not the physical 
power of the United States—will be found on the side of those 
nations defending a way of life which is our own way of life, and 
the only way of life which Americans believe to be worth living. 


Political Leadership in the Raising of Moral Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEONARD W. HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 21, 1939 


ADDRESS BY W. KINGSLAND MACY 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me, 
I am including herewith an address by W. Kingsland Macy, 
Esq., of New York, on the protection of the public’s rights 
from political corruption and the need for sustained leader- 
ship in the raising of moral issues in political conduct. 

This address by Mr. Macy, now chairman of the Suffolk 
County (Long Island) Republican Committee and former 
chairman of the Republican State Committee of New York, 
was delivered over station WOR as part of the program of 
the Columbian Republican League at its annual State con- 
vention dinner at Nassau Hotel, Long Beach, N. Y., on Satur- 
day, July 1, 1939. 

The public reception given this address has been most 
favorable. It is as follows: 


There are times in a democracy when corruption becomes an out- 
standing issue. This is particularly so when there has been a 
depression and when there has been great unemployment. The 
awakening of the moral sense is then not only a duty but an 
economic necessity because there shall not be wastefulness when 
every possible dollar of governmental expenditure should go to 
those who need and who must have the necessities of life. Under 
such stress money must not be diverted by those holding public 
Office for their own selfish indulgence. 

These times of corruption also come when men’s minds are 
occupied with grave problems; sometimes also when men are earn- 
ing money faster than is usual—the racketeer then is more prone to 
pursue his dubious career. 

We have seen these delinquencies frequently in history. Condi- 
tions favorable to the racketeer existed after the Civil War, for the 
plain people were occupied with reconstruction and with the mend- 
ing of broken fences. 

Similar conditions existed after the World War. Incomes which 
did not run into millions were not considered quite satisfactory. 
Many were reconstructing garages to accommodate two or more 
prospective cars, out of proportion with safe earnings and judicious 
savings. 

Strangely enough, when unemployment is general, when men 
are poor, and the Government is spending lavishly, conditions 
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are also conducive to those whose selfishness is a dominating 
passion. 

When economic conditions and other political conditions domi- 
nate the public mind, it is particularly necessary that a clarion 
voice calls to the moral issue. Corruption has been the cause of 
too many national disasters for us to forget the lessons of the 
past. Grover Cleveland and Theodore Roosevelt were leaders in 
a moral reawakenment that had little to do with party lines. 
Leaders—moral, spiritual, and political—realized that 


ship must subside before moral purpose and that “purity in poll- 


tics,” which the cynical J. J. Ingalls once described as an “irides- 
cent dream,” 

It is the spirit of Cleveland and Roosevelt that makes the work 
that Thomas E. Dewey has been doing in New York so significant. 
I am not speaking in a partisan sense, for when a man lifts his 
voice in a moral cause he elevates not only the tone of his own 
party but of all parties. The political leader who raises a moral 
issue benefits all the community in which he lives and of which 
he is a part, The example spreads throughout the country, and 
we have seen within the short space of a year people reawakened 
to the necessity of reform though they have no political affiliation 
or political identity with the one who becomes their main in- 
spiration in public life. The most grateful fact about the ap- 
pearance of a Dewey in a conspicuous position, is that other com- 
munities feel they must emulate his example. He has shown us 
that a Democratic country like ours, in spite of our perennial 
good nature and leniency, can be severe with the evils when the 
people get good and mad. 

While we Republicans may be justly proud of what Dewey has 
done in leading a moral awakening we should be generous in 
giving credit to those who have followed his example, for the 
elimination of corruption is not a partisan matter—it is a patri- 
otic service. The conviction of the Democratic boss in Kansas 
City, forced by the Democratic Attorney General Frank Murphy, was 
an achievement that should be generously acknowledged. Progress 
along these necessary lines of detection and prosecution call for 
the approbation of all citizens no matter of what party. The 
people as a whole will be more heartened and encouraged if they 
see that the competition between honest and high-minded offi- 
cials is actuated by a profound interest to protect the public’s 
rights rather than by purely selfish partisan achievement. 

Especially pleasing is it to enunciate these doctrines, in which 
I firmly believe, to the members of the Columbian Republican 
League, of whose annual State convention dinner program at the 
Nassau Hotel, Long Beach, this broadcast is a part. The Columbian 
Republican League of New York State, since it was organized more 
than a decade ago, has always maintained the highest standards in 
its attitude toward the conduct of government, The league, as an 
integral and loyal part of the Republican organization in this State, 
has ever cast its influence on the side of honest government. 

During the 4 eventful years when I was State chairman of the 
Republican Party in New York State, I am proud of the fact that 
I helped the league to participate more effectively in the work of 
the party. I feel more than repaid by the useful and exemplary 
service rendered the Republican Party by the Columbian Repub- 
lican League, whose influence has grown steadily from year to year 
under wise and able leadership, The league has made a fine con- 
tribution to the party by providing candidates of high character 
and integrity for State office, as well as fine candidates for local 
administrative and judicial offices throughout the State. Would 
that I might mention each of them by name, as ami them are 
numbered many party associates and friends for whom I hold the 
highest regard. Time will not permit, and rather than single out 
only one or two I take this opportunity of paying my respects to 
the league as a whole, its leaders assembled in convention on Long 
Island, and its members in all the 62 counties of the State. I 
thank them for the privilege of speaking under the auspices of a 
group so loyal and unselfish in its devotion to the Republican Party, 
and I wish them well. 


O’Connor to Howard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MARTIN L. SWEENEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 21, 1939 


LETTER FROM HON. JOHN J. O’CONNOR 


Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include a copy of a letter recently 
forwarded to our former colleague, the Honorable Edgar 
Howard, of Nebraska, by our distinguished former colleague, 
Hon. John J. O’Connor, of New York. It’s delightful to 
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know that our former colleagues have not forgotten one 
another. I am certain the friends of John J. O’Connor in 
the present Congress would enjoy reading his refreshing 
reply to our old friend Edgar Howard. 


The letter follows: 
WasHIncTon, D. C., July 14, 1939. 
Hon. EDGAR HOWARD, 


The Columbus Daily Telegram, Columbus, Nebr, 

Dax Encar: God bless you! 

I read with relish your recent signed editorial A New Political 
Party. You are indeed a “rara avis” in boldly signing your name to 
your 3 contributions. Would that all editors followed your 
example. 

You have me wrong, however, from several standpoints. Your 
references to me as a “Tammany” Congressman and “Tammany 
influence” on me shows you are “slipping,” because on refreshing 
your recollection you will recall that Tammany tried to “dump” 
me at least three times and contributed to my defeat for the 
leadership of the House of Representatives as well as “knifed me” 
in the Democratic primary last year. 

However, that’s all “water over the dam.” 

Again you have me wrong in interpreting my letter as an invi- 
tation to join a new party. It is not just that—at this time. A 
new party may be necessary if the worse comes to the worst in the 
regular 1940 Democratic convention. We “sensible” Democrats 
may have to go across the street and hold a convention of our own 
oe an effort to save our country from the continuance of the radicals 

power, 

The days of party labels and party fetishes are over—and you 
well know it. The fate of our form of Government is at stake. We 
just couldn't stand 4 more years of it. 

I have four boys, aged from 15 to 20, and they must live here 
after you and I have gone to our rewards—I know what your 
reward will be—as for mine, I expect the worse. 

Unless we get back to the “American way” my boys will be com- 
pelled to live under a Fascist form of government, which is about 
with us now, or still worse, communism, 

Incidentally, I did not eat hot dogs with King George. For 
thousands of years the O’Connors have been fighting the Hapsburg 
line. We often served hot pokers. 

As Tom Moore sang: 


“On our side was virtue and Erin, 
On their’s was the Saxon and guilt.” 


I hope you live for many years to come—at least long enough to 
see the Government restored into the hands of the sensible kind of 
Democrats—the type you have always been, 

With affectionate personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, : 
JOHN. 


The Interparliamentary Union Conference at Oslo, 
Norway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 21, 1939 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, as president of the American 
Group of the Interparliamentary Union I have appointed 29 
delegates to the conference to be held at Oslo, Norway, 
beginning August 15, 1939, as follows: 

Representative HAMILTON Frs, New York, president, 
American Group. 

Representative FRrrz G. LANHAM, Texas, treasurer. 

Senator ALBEN W. BARKLEY, Kentucky, member, executive 
committee. ; 

Representative MILLARD F. CALDWELL, Florida, member, 
executive committee. 

Representative HAROLD KNUTSON, 
executive committee. 

Representative THomas S. MeMrLax, South Carolina, 
member, executive committee. 

Representative Dewey SHORT, Missouri, member, executive 
committee, 

Senator Lynn J. Frazier, North Dakota. 

Senator THEODORE F. GREEN, Rhode Island. 

Senator RusH D. Hort, West Virginia. 

Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, Wisconsin. 

Representative James M. Barnes, Illinois. 


Minnesota, member, 
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Representative RALYR E. Cxurcn, Illinois. 

Representative Harry B. Corres, Nebraska. 

Representative EUGENE B. Crowe, Indiana. 

Representative Vincent F. HARRINGTON, Iowa. 

Representative PEHR G. Hol MES, Massachusetts. 

Representative NoBLE J. Jounson, Indiana. 

Representative Martin J. KENNEDY, New York. 

Representative Louis C. RaAuUr, Michigan. 

Representative DANIEL A. REED, New York. 

Representative JoRN M. Rogsion, Kentucky. 

Representative Foster STEARNS, New Hampshire, 

Representative KARL STEFAN, Nebraska. 

Representative Henry O. TALLE, Iowa. 

Representative LEWIS D. THILL, Wisconsin. 

Representative ALLEN T. TrREADWay, Massachusetts. 

Representative RICHARD B. WIGGLESworTH, Massachusetts. 

Representative Roy O. Wooprurr, Michigan. 

The delegates are equally divided between Republicans and 
Democrats, representing every section of the country, 5 of 
whom are United States Senators and 24 from the House of 
Representatives. I hope to add more delegates, provided 
additional appropriations are agreed on by the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

The American delegates will formulate their views on 
matters of vital interest in connection with world peace and 
neutrality to be discussed at the conference, such as promo- 
tion of peace by arbitration, judicial settlement, and inter- 
national law; outlawing bombing of defenseless cities and 
safeguarding food ships and reduction and limitation of 
armament. Because of the world situation, the Oslo Con- 
ference is expected to be one of the most important ever 
held by the union in its 50 years of activity. The refugee 
problem will be one of the major subjects discussed at the 
conference. 

The advisory committee to the American group consists 
of Col, William Hayward (chairman), Bernard M. Baruch, 
Miss Mabel T. Boardman, Lucius Boomer, Madame Julia 
Cantacuzene, Hon. Bainbridge Colby, Hon. John W. Davis, 
Hon. Charles G. Dawes, John Foster Dulles, Hon. Henry P. 
Fletcher, John M. Franklin, William Green, Hon. Herbert 
Hoover, Julius C. Holmes, Hon. Patrick J. Hurley, Hon. 
Fiorello H. LaGuardia, John L. Lewis, Allan Nevins, John J. 
O'Connor, Hon. Frank L. Polk, Capt. T. Rieber, Dr. Emmett 
J. Scott, Hon, Alfred E. Smith, Hon, Bertrand H. Snell, L, J. 
Taber, Hon. Grover Whalen, Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, Owen 
D. Young. George Djamgaroff (public relations counsel.) 

One of the subjects brought up at the preliminary 
meeting in Washington of the American group was the ad- 
visability of inviting the Interparliamentary Union to hold 
its conference next year in the United States, possibly in 
connection with the World’s Fair at New York. The last 
time the conference of the union was held in the United 
States was in 1925. The proposal was approved, and the State 
Department will cooperate. 

The Interparliamentary Union was founded in 1889 with 
the purpose of bringing parliamentarians from different 
countries into touch with one another in order to promote 
understanding of problems of a nature requiring mutual 
agreement between these countries. The Union’s funda- 
mental aim has always been to work for the promotion 
of world peace, and, in so doing, to stand also for the ex- 
istence of the representative system as the best protection of 
public liberties. In later years it has, with changing condi- 
tions, broadened its studies and scope to include all of those 
questions which bear upon the problem of peace between 
nations. It has permanent committees on economic and 
financial questions, on juridical questions, on ethnic and 
colonial questions, on the reduction of armaments, on social 
and humanitarian questions, on security, and on intellectual 
relations. 

Membership in the Union is formed by groups and not in- 
dividuals, There are 51 countries in which the parliament or 
an interparliamentary group is affiliated. Prior to the gen- 
eral conferences, each national group studies the problems of 
the agenda, without by any means limiting them to the 
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frontiers of their own country. The conferences usually 
meet in the parliament of the country in which the confer- 
ence is held, the national group of the country in which the 
conference is meeting being the host. The Oslo Conference, 
which starts August 15, is the thirty-fifth held by the Union. 


Outlaw Strikes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 21, 1939 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, when I was interrogated on 
the 11th with respect to the outlaw strikes of the W. P. A., 
I said that the several labor leaders who are supporting the 
W. P. A. strike should be given to understand that no strike, 
sit-down or lock-out, against an act of Congress is justified 
or will be tolerated. 

It is a felony under the law, as written, for anyone, 
through force, intimidation, threat, or boycott, to deprive a 
person of benefits to which he may be entitled under the 
W. P. A. 

Five working days’ continuous and consecutive absence 
automatically separates the worker from the benefits of the 
relief roll. 

Those under whose orders such separation is enforced are 
apt to find themselves facing a heavy fine and/or a possible 
jail sentence. 


ISSUE IS CLEAR CUT 

Congress is in no mood to see the law overridden or defied. 
The issue involved is clear cut and vital. Shall a strike 
against the Government be tolerated? Congress will not 
yield to such tactics, for to yield would jeopardize the very 
existence of orderly government. 

The attitude of the leaders is fraught with peril to them- 
selves, to organized labor, and the public, for the vital prin- 
ciples involved concern the processes and powers of this 
Government. Coercion is as futile as it is dangerous, and 
those who are back of this un-American program are stand- 
ing on quicksand. 

I desire at this time to commend the President for his 
forthright statement that these strikes are strikes against the 
Government. So indirectly were the sit-down strikes, for the 
people are the Government. 

I cannot refrain from saying that it is my considered opin- 
ion that if the President and/or the Secretary of Labor had 
condemned the sit-down strikes and the unconstitutional and 
violent acts of the sit-down strikers as promptly and as 
vigorously as in the present instance there would be no 
W. P. A. strikes today. The American people were not in 
sympathy with the sit-down strikes any more than they are 
with the W. P. A. strikes. 

True, the sit-down strikes were against private employers, 
but the Supreme Court has declared them to have been in 
plain violation of the constitutional rights of employers. 

The American people manifested their resentment against 
the sit-down strikes and against C. I. O. and against the ad- 
ministration for winking at the activities and attitude of John 
Lewis and his organization, which was dominant in the sit- 
down strikes. Eventually the administration came over on 
to the side of law and order. 

Now Mr. Green’s organization has apparently taken the 
lead in inciting and upholding the W. P. A. strikes. He shows 
poor judgment and should have learned a lesson out of John 
Lewis’ bock. 

Both Mr. Green of A. F. of L. and John Lewis of C. I. O. 
have lost prestige and done labor a most disastrous disservice. 

The people look with disfavor on the W. P. A. workers and 
the American Federation of Labor now striking against the 
Government. Public opinion is against them, as it was and 
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is against C. I. O., which is aiding and abetting the strikes, 
strikers, and A. F. of L. 

The significant thing, if you look closely, is found in the 
probable political effect of both the “sit-down strike” and 
W. P. A. strike” situation. As to the first, there can be no 
question, as the issue was decided in the last election as 
evidenced by the opposition to such a program found in the 
votes. 

As to the second, it needs no vision of a prophet to foresee 
a similar result. One was a strike against private employers, 
the other against the Government as an employer. The 
people will not stand for it. 

It is to be wished that the President had been as out- 
spoken when illegal activities were undertaken by striking 
workers against private employers, in violation of the con- 
stitutional rights of employers, as he is now, when the 
strike is directed against a public employer, the Govern- 
ment. “If wishes were horses, beggars might ride,” and we 
are confronted by the fact which has been pointed out many 
times, and the existing situation merely serves to emphasize 
it, viz: 

Certain new dealers are favorable to a continued exten- 
sion of Government into fields that have in the past been 
occupied by private business and private industry. They 
would have the Government in control of—and in the con- 
duct of—public utilities, including the railroads and the 
electric power companies; they would have the banking in- 
stitutions of the country Government owned and operated; 
they would go even further in the matter of Government 
control of agriculture and of industry of all kinds. 

Since this is so, organized labor has more on its hands 
than first appears to be the case. It seems to me that Mr. 
Green has by his ill-considered action precipitated a condi- 
tion which is no theory. The people and organized labor 
are confronted with a problem which outweighs the ques- 
tion temporarily in the scales. As someone has said, Labor 
might do well to ponder, in the light of recent events, its 
position in the picture, should Government take control and 
management of industry, banking, and agriculture. Then 
almost any strike would become a “strike against the Gov- 
ernment.” Think that over. 


Extension of the Federal Civil Service. 


EXTENSION or REMARKS 
HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 21, 1939 


LETTER FROM CLAUDE BABCOCK, NATIONAL ea ca OF 
THE FEDERAL PERSONNEL ASSOCIATI 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
letter received by me from Claude Babcock, national president 
of the Federal Personnel Association: 


FEDERAL PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION, 

July 18, 1939. 

The Honorable EDITH Nourse ROGERS, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mrs. Rocers: According to the last report of the United 
States Civil Service Commission, there were on the Federal pay 
rolls 902,827 civil employees in the executive ch of the United 
States Government at the end of May 1939. In Washington, D. C 
there were in excess of 5,000 more employees in May 1939 than at 
the war peak. 

With this vast army of public employees, it is inevitable that 
there will be an appreciable reduction in force at some time in the 
near future. When this reduction of force is approached under 
the present law, it is to be anticipated that your office and the 
office of every other Member of Congress will be besieged by em- 
ployees endeavoring to protect themselves against reduction of 


force through a jockeying of efficiency rating. 
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Many thousands of these employees were appointed to their 
positions as the result of some type of influence. 

Under the authority of H. R. 960, if it should be enacted into 
law in its present form, the President could authorize the exten- 
sion to many thousands of employees who were appointed through 
influence, the protection of the Civil Service Act. In any subse- 
quent reduction of force, present employees of the civil service, 
appointed through competitive examination procedure, would be 
at a decided disadvantage because of the absolute discretion now 
given to individual officers with respect to methods of choosing 
employees to be released in reduction of force. Under present 
law reductions take place in accordance with personal opinions 
exercised through the use of the so-called efficiency or service 
ratings. 

With the best intention in the world, employees who have had 
enough influence of one kind or another to obtain noncivil-service 
appointments, will have enough influence so that they will not be 
the ones in most cases who will receive efficiency ratings low enough 
to be released in reductions of force. 

Without exception, every large industry in the United States 
which employs several thousand workers has found it necessary, 
efficient, and expedient to employ a seniority rule when it reduces 
the force in order to eliminate personal prejudices. The United 
States Government itself uses the seniority method for its largest 
service—Post Office Service. 

The employees and most of the officials in the executive branch 
recognize the fact that the so-called efficiency-rating method of 
8 the force opens the door to the most grave personal 
abuses. 

The Federal Personnel Association, composed exclusively of Fed- 
eral employees who entered the service through open competitive 
examinations, respectfully requests that, concurrent with the vast 
extension of the civil-service protection to the thousands of civilian 
employees who were appointed through influence, the factor of in- 
fluence be removed from future reductions in the force by the 
establishment of the principle that reductions should take place 
in accordance with length of service. 

It will be noticed that the association does not request any 
abrogation of the present facility for the removal from the service 
of persons who are inefficient, untrustworthy, or otherwise unde- 
sirable. Under present law, administrative officers have no difi- 
culty in removing from the service persons who should be removed 
for cause. The Federal Personnel Association believes that this 
power of removal should not be infringed upon in connection with 
changes in methods of reducing force. However, having in mind 
the freedom with which incompetents can now be removed from 
the service, it is not believed that as between persons competent 
to carry on, any method has been developed which is as fair and 
as equitable as the seniority method. In the civil service of the 
Government, comparative efficiency among employees is in practice 
impossible to judge. As a consequence, differing standards mili- 
tate against the fairness of the so-called efficiency method, even 
when the rating officials conscientiously the influence of 
the employees being rated. The history of private business per- 
sonnel management shows that in the long run the seniority 
method is the only reliable method yet developed. 

The seniority method for reducing the force has the additional 
important advantage of establishing in the minds of all em- 
ployees certainty with respect to the future. Each employee knows 
where he stands and thus is able to give his full thought to his 
service without feeling the necessity of maneuvering for advantage 
in the minds of persons with influence. 

There is presented herewith a draft which was submitted to the 
Civil Service Committee when it was considering this same ques- 
tion in the last Congress. 

The insertion of this draft, or one producing a similar effect in 
the language of H. R. 960 would be highly desirable, both to the 
Government and to the employees. 

It is true that certain professors and others with only a theo- 
retical knowledge of personnel management, oppose the use of the 
seniority rule. They do so on theoretical grounds. Practical men, 
who have had actual wide-scale administrative experience over 
thousands of employees either in private life or in the Government, 
realize that, although the efficiency-rating system may sound good, 
it is not effective in practice. 

The Federal Personnel Association would be deeply appreciative 
if you would support the insertion of the seniority rule into all 
reduction of force in civilian branches of the Government. If 
such an insertion of seniority rule is not feasible, then the Federal 
Personnel Association desires to register itself as being opposed to 
the extension of civil-service protection to the vast army of persons 
who are now serving the Government as the result of influenced 
appointments. In other words, the Federal Personnel Association 
opposes H. R. 960 unless it is so amended as to provide for reduc- 
tion of force through the use of the seniority rule. 

Very respectfully, s 
CLAUDE BABCOCK, 
National President. 
A bill to provide a uniform and equitable method of reducing 
the personnel of the Federal service 

Be it enacted, eto.: 

Section 1. That in any reduction in personnel in any civilian sery- 
ice of the United States, or of the government of the District 
of Columbia, or of any corporation owned or controlled by the 
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United States; employees shall be released in the inverse order 
of the length of their total Federal service: Provided, That any 
employee with not less than 30 years of annuitable service under 
the Retirement Act, on his voluntary, written request, shall be 
retired in the next reduction of force, at an annuity equal to the 
annuity he would receive were he then subject to compulsory 
retirement for age. 

Sec. 2. Whenever an employee is to be released, because of 
reduction in force, he shall be given written notice thereof, which 
shall state the effective date of such release, which shall not be 
sooner than 30 days, plus time for all accrued annual leave, after 
the date of delivery of the notice to the employee. 

Sec. 3. Nothing in this act shall affect existing law governing 
separations from the service for cause. 

Sec. 4. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent herewith are 
hereby repealed, 

Sec. 5. This act shall be effective immediately on enactment: 
Provided, That if actual, written notice of release because of 
reduction of force, has been delivered to an employee before the 
time when this act becomes effective, such release may be 
consummated, 


Speeches by and Editorial Comments Concerning 
Senator Ashurst 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY F. ASHURST 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 21 (legislative day of Tuesday, July 18), 1939 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix certain letters written by 
me, as well as speeches made by me, and also a number of 
editorials. 

There being no objection, the matters referred to were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

In the Senate, June 26, 1939 
OPPOSING FURTHER PURCHASE OF FOREIGN SILVER 


Mr. AsHuRsT. Mr. President, it is with regret and unfeigned 
diffidence that I disagree with the conclusions of my worthy 
leader, my dear friend the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. 
Mr. Gladstone in the British Parliament did not more redoubt- 
edly or more ably argue for trade with foreign governments than 
has the able Senator from Kentucky argued for trade for his own 
country. I commend him for his temper in the debate. He has 
conducted the debate with a high degree of ability, but I do not 
agree with his conclusions. 

Mr. President, about the year A. D. 161 it was obvious to the 
responsible statesmen of the Roman Empire that the Empire 
would not endure unless carefully guarded, and so the greatest 
statesman-philosopher the Roman Empire ever produced, Marcus 
Aurelius, when he assumed his duties as Emperor, took as his 
watchword “Hold thine own.” He knew that the barbarians or 
the outlanders in the hinterlands and in the far-flung reaches of 
the Empire were making inroads upon the solidarity of the Em- 
pire. Marcus Aurelius did not seek to extend the Empire. His 
motto was “Hold thine own”; and under that plan of action, with 
his clear perception of duty to his own government, he was able, 
through himself and his successors, to keep the Roman Empire as 
a going concern for another century or two, although the western 
division of the Empire eventually collapsed about A. D. 476. 

I know it is trite for a public speaker to say that the Roman 
Empire fell, and so forth, and that we must therefore take warn- 


ing, and so forth; but, trite as it may be, the time has come when: 


all Americans, and particularly those of us who are charged with 
power and responsibility, must begin to say for and to the United 
States, “Hold thine own.” 

At the time of our entrance into the World War, not as a matter 
of securing trade, not as a matter of bargains or markets, but 
because of humanitarian impulses, we advanced many billions of 
er to aid foreign countries. These advances have not been 
repaid, 

There are no evidences that they will be repaid at an early date. 
It is part of the statesmanship, it is a part of the policy of 
European governments never to pay a debt to another government, 
especially a cis-Atlantic government. We now say, “Build up 
markets.” As to the billions of dollars that have gone we say, 
“That was spent because of humanitarian impulses.” The billions 
of dollars failed to stabilize Europe then. Now it is said that in 
order to have markets we must buy foreign silver, 

Mr. President, if this were an original instance, if this were a 
matter initially presented today, and we were without experience, 
I might vote for it, because I am willing to experiment with al- 
most anything, and I have done so; but, Mr. President, we have 
experimented on this subject and the experiment has failed. This 
administration should cling fast to experiments which have proved 
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to be successful and wholesome, and should discard and abandon 
those experiments and projects that have proved to be failures, 
Every dollar of foreign trade we secure from the purchase of for- 
eign silver costs us 89; and, as poor trader as I am, I do not favor 
a 9-to-1 trade. 

Mr. President, I do not speak out of dislike of any foreign 
government or foreign people. Mankind is afflicted, in this partic- 
ular and tragic period in the stream of time, with grievous troubles. 
If mankind shall surmount these troubles, it will be a credit to 
the dignity of the human race. I think mankind will do so, but 
will do so only by being realistic and facing facts. 

Mr. President, consider Mexico. She is the neighbor of the State 
I have so long, with my colleague, tried to represent. Mexico re- 
sponds to our overtures of friendship by repeated seizures of the 
property of American nationals. When we extend the hand of 
friendship and purchase her silver, her reply is the seizure and 
confiscation of more American properties and the violation of more 
American rights. I do not say that we should go to war with any 
country because it seizes American property, because if an Ameri- 
can national makes investments in foreign countries he does so 
somewhat at his own risk; but I do say that the time has arrived 
when we must be sufficiently realistic to know that the United 
espe id America has but two friends on earth—Finland and 

eland. 

Mr. McCarran. Mr. President 

Mr. AsHurst. I will yield in a moment. My able friend here 
on my left, the studious Senator from Maryland IMr. Typrncs] 
sotto voce says our two friends are the Atlantic and the Pacific 
Oceans. I accept the amendment. I add them to my two. We 
have four friends. 

I now yield to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. McCarran. Mr, President, I desire to express the gratitude 
of the great Irish race with respect to the expressions made on the 
floor of the Senate by the able Senator from Arizona, because the 
heart of Ireland always throbs in friendship with all nations that 
treat Ireland as a friend. 

Mr. AsHurst. I am not of Irish descent, I wish I were. I am of 
English and French descent, and if there be any persons on earth 
I well know, it is an Englishman and a Frenchman, 

If we are improvident enough to lend money to foreign govern- 
ments without security, they in turn are astute enough to decline 
to repay us. I have no ill will toward foreign nationals, I ap- 
preciate the land that gave us our common law and that gave us 
the language of Shakespeare and Milton. If she had never given 
aught else to us than this language of such amplitude and 
3 and this great system of law, that would have been quite 
sufficient. 

I am no enemy of the Italian people. They have given the world 
a heritage of music and poems in stone. 

Little Belgium during the war walked the Via Dolorosa that led 
to duty, death, and glory, and gave to the world an exhibition of 
bravery beyond the range of eulogy. 

All persons have from time to time loved France. 

From Holland we received the decimal system of money. Many 
nations have made contributions toward progress, 

But the fact that foreign countries have made contributions 
that have been accepted by the American people is no reason for 
believing that we can continue to support those countries, The 
further purchase of foreign silver is of no use. It has proved to 
have been a failure, and the sooner we rid ourselves of the idea 
that it will bring any markets to us, the better off we shall be. 

We will say you, sir, are a manufacturer of automobiles. You 
sell automobiles at $1,000 each. You want to sell to me. You lend 
me the $1,000 to buy the automobile, but I never repay you. Have 
you profited by that transaction? 

Mr. President, I have voted for many appropriations. I expect 
to vote for more. If it becomes necessary in order to sustain New 
England I shall vote to buy shoes made in New England rather 
than send the money to Mexico, China, and Japan, or India. We 
shall at least keep the money at home when we buy from New 
England. 

It is said that we ought to take a large view of this situation; 
that we ought to take a large view of mankind. Very well. The 
United States has taken a large view. The United States stands 
with clean hands. She tried to save Europe. America poured forth 
the blood of her bravest and her best to try to save Europe, 
America gave her sons, the rarest and most precious t she 
could make. She gave her money, not by the millions dollars 
but by the billions of dollars, and Europe is no nearer saved than 
she was before our sacrifices. Europe’s salvation, like the salva- 
tion of the individual, depends upon itself. The business of Eu- 
rope is war, and has been for 2,000 years. More than 260 great 
battles have been fought near or on the very battlefield of Water- 
loo; mentioning only Malpaquet and Ramillies. 

So, Senators, we but delude ourselves when we believe that money 
from our Tr , given or loaned to foreign governments, will 
stimulate our foreign trade; that money from our Treasury can 
buy the friendship of Europe. This may be an unhappy reference, 
but no rich government is happy. No rich man is happy. The 
rich man seldom views with delight the rolling landscape; he 
almost never really hears Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata. When 
he looks out of the window, he does not see the symmetrical tree. 
The rich man sees at his door a wolf, with red lips stripped back 
from white fangs, about to consume him. 

The only man in this country who is actually afraid that he 
will starve to death is the rich man. That is a part of the penalty; 
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that is a part of the eternal law which reaches all men who have 
great wealth. 

This country, therefore, by reason of being rich, must endure the 
envy and the hatred of all other nations. When a nation grows 
magnificently opulent, as we are now, it cannot expect to have 
friends. Let us not delude ourselves. We shall, of course, con- 
tinue to send our Ambassadors and Ministers to foreign countries; 
we shall continue the polite amenities which should exist between 
civilized countries; but it is a poor compliment to his intelligence 
to say to any American citizen that our country will ever secure 
any help, no matter how great our hour of need might be, from 
any foreign country. 

I presume I voted for the Silver Purchase Act. I never examine 
to see how I voted in the past, because I do not want any past 
action to hamper my present action. [Laughter.] So, Mr. Presi- 
dent, whether I voted for the Silver Purchase Act or voted against 
it is immaterial; the law has proved to be a failure. Why, then, 
continue that which we know to be a failure, and which costs $9 
for every $1 we pay? 

The time has come for the United States to hold her own. We 
are not seeking to extend our dominions. Soon enough some inci- 
dent will take place in the Orient, soon enough some incident will 
take place somewhere which will excite the people, and tremendous 
propaganda will be put upon us in an effort to induce us to enter 
some conflict on the side of “humanity” or on the side of “liberty.” 

Mr. President, I do not know that anyone will deign to pay at- 
tention to my record, though I desire to be known as a man not 
lacking in friendship for the things that are right and which make 
for peace among the nations. But if the nations of Europe and 
of the Orient believed they could get no advantage from the 
United States, if they knew they would be required to pay their 
debts, they would become our friends. We respect the man who 
makes us pay our bills. If we make a man pay his bills, he re- 
spects us, and if we continue to permit the sort of treatment we 
have been receiving from our foreign debtors, we will no longer 
respect ourselves. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I hope the amendment propona: py in ne 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. TowNsEND] will be 
amendment is proposed by a Republican. Is it possible that i 4 
Democrat, am urging an amendment proposed by a Republican? 
[Laughter.] If an amendment is a good one, I am going to vote 
for it, no matter by whom it is proposed. 


In the Senate, June 22, 1939 
COPPER, THE EVERLASTING METAL 


Mr. AsHursT. Mr. President, at some unrecorded place on an in- 
definite day during what we call the stone age “later,” which be- 
gan somewhere on the stream of time about 10,000 years ago—your 
guess as to when it began will be as nearly accurate as mine— 
women commenced the domestication of plants and animals and 
discovered the processes of baking, brewing, and weaving. On an- 
other indefinite day of the later stone age some man, exhausted 
from dragging with great friction his quarry or other burden along 
the ground with a sledge, made one of the most brilliant of all in- 
ventions—the wheel. 

During the same remote and uncertain later stone age some 
shaggy man picked up a piece of red rock, and from it made a dis- 
covery and an invention that ultimately gave to the human race the 
key—a key of copper—to the kingdom of the arts, industries, com- 
munication, transportation, and the material sciences. This piece 
of red rock seemed to our shaggy man serviceable as a knife or a 
spear; and this primitive artisan, this embryo scientist, possessing 
an inquiring turn of mind, in trying to shape the edge of his red 
rock, found out that this particular rock was a metal that gave 
way beneath the blows of his stone hammer, and, without breaking, 
could be bent into any desired form. 

It we allow our imagination to make a far-flung excursion, we 
may well picture with what pride this prehistoric man exhibited his 
crudely fashioned copper knife or spear among his fellow tribes- 
men; for the red rock was, indeed, copper. He was probably regarded 
as a crank “touched in the head” for attempting to use a metal 
knife or metal spearhead instead of stone, which had served for 
generations; but he tremendously infiuenced the tides of human 
destiny. 

No patent laws of that period gave protection to the discov- 
erers of baking, brewing, and weaving, the domestication of plants 
and animals, to the inventor of the wheel, or to the discoverer of 
copper. No chronicle recorded the names of the anonymous bene- 
factors of the human race who made these early discoveries. They 
are, like our own Unknown Soldier, namelessly immortal, and will 
probably continue to be nameless. 

Copper derived its earliest fame, according to pagan mythology, 
from the partiality of Venus for this metal—Venus in Greek was 
Aphrodite—for when Venus rose from the sea somewhere near the 
island of Cyprus, she asked for a mirror that she might see for 
herself the reason why all praised her beauty. Only two metals, 
gold and copper, were supposed to be known at that time out of 
which a mirror could be made. Venus refused the golden mirror, 
as it cast a yellow tinge upon the reflection of her countenance, but 
accepted the copper mirror, as it brightened her titian locks. Thus 
the word “cyprium,” from this island, became the word “cuprum” 
to the Roman, and copper to the English tongue. 

From the dawn of history until the end of the medieval period, 
copper was the world’s most important metal; then iron and steel 
were the favorites until about the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
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tury, when, owing to the application of electricity, copper entered 
a rejuvenation, and neither imagination nor science is able to 
foresee a suitable substitute for copper in the electrical field. 

Copper is the metal in which the current is born in the gener- 
ator. Through copper bars and the copper windings of trans- 
formers the electricity passes to high-tension transmission lines, 
which distribute the electrical energy for its ultimate use. 

Copper has numerous assets, values, and attributes, and among 
them are its capacity for conducting heat, its electrical conduc- 
tivity, its extreme ductility, its malleability, its high tenacity, its 
tensile strength, its ability to alloy with other metals, its arvistic 
color and its luster, its quality of withstanding corrosion. 

When long exposed to air and moisture, it has the wizardry— 
so far as I know, by no other metal—to create for 
itself a beautiful protective skin highly esteemed by artists and 
architects, namely, a greenish or bluish tint called verdigris, 
Grecian green, “patina,” which some municipal authorities un- 
wisely remove, for after copper has given itself this beautiful 
covering of verdigris, which protects it from oxidation, it will en- 
dure for thousands of years in air or in damp soil, and long after 
iron implements have rotted and are but a heap of dust. 

There are metallurgists who deny copper’s commonly accepted 
priority of discovery among metals, and they argue, but with 
meager evidence, that iron was isolated equally as carly as cop- 
per and probably anterior to copper. Be this as it may, copper 
is supreme among the common metals in its everlasting qualities. 
It is an element native and free. It is permanent and invincible 
and survives whether in water, earth, or air. 

Copper is a good mixer and is the willing, handsome, effi- 
cient, ever-dependable servant of electricity. It is so versatile 
that the ancient alchemists called it the meretricious metal. It 
enlarges its field of usefulness by alliances with other metals. 
Tin gives it the hardness of bronze. Zinc gives it the glitter of 
brass. The precious metals, gold and silver, in their proudest 
service as coins and jewelry, gain strength and endurance by 
combination with copper. 

As the servant of electricity in sending energy from place to 
place, copper is unsurpassed by any other metal, with the 
possible exception of silver, but 8 a silver wire has only 
6 percent more efficiency than a copper wire 

Copious data on copper may be obtained by reading the volume 

The Story of Copper, by Watson Davis, C. E. 
- Throughout the world there are many famous structures with 
copper roofs that are centuries old. These copper roofs give 
eloquent testimony to the durability of copper. In this country 
the oldest copper roof is that which was applied to Christ Church 
in Philadelphia over 200 years ago. 

Copper roofs, gutters, and downspouts provide a leak-proof and 
lasting protection against sun, sleet, snow, and rain. 

Bronze vessels buried in the earth for a thousand years endure 
and become pure blue. Bronze vessels buried in the water for a 
thousand years endure and become pure green and glossy as jade. 
Bronze is a combination of copper and tin. 

The Serpentine Column, one of the most famous of ancient 
monuments, may be seen in Constantinople, now called Istanbul. 
This column of brenze was part of the booty taken by Themistocles 
in his victory over the Persians somewhere between 497 B. C. and 
479 B. C. It is worth while to note that the foundry work of this 
column is remarkable in view of the remote date in which it was 
made, but the ancients were familiar with the imperishable quality 
of copper. 

On an island in the Aegean Sea once stood the Colossus of 
Rhodes, which towered 112 feet above the water. This statue was 
one of the seven wonders of the world. The Colossus was a nude 
bronze Apollo, who stood with a torch uplifted in his right hand. 
There was a curious medieval tradition that the statue straddled 
the harbor so that ships passed between its enormous legs; but this 
is not so. Not only would no Greek sculptor design Apollo in this 
ridiculous attitude, but the engineering problem of erecting so 
vast a mass of bronze on a rock in the sea was sufficiently difficult 
without added complications, 

The Colossus stood only for the space of 56 years—from 280 B. C. 
to 224 B. C. In that year an earthquake brought Apollo crashing 
into the sea, where he lay for 900 years. Pliny saw this mass of 
bronze lying at the entrance to the harbor when he visited the 
island in the first century A. D. 

“Even as it lies” wrote Pliny “it excites our wonder and imagina- 
tion. Few men can clasp the thumb in their arms, and the fingers 
are larger than most statues.” 

When the Saracens took Rhodes in 672 A. D. they sold the statue 
as scrap metal, and this bronze Apollo, which had for 900 years 
resisted the tooth of time and the corroding canker of the sea, was 
taken away by a merchant, who salvaged 900 tons of the bronze, 
or 1,000 camel loads, and the bronze was probably made into 
Weapons of war. 

In the year 1911, at a luncheon tendered in New York City to 
Thomas Alva Edison, inventor of inventions, the world's most 
famous physicist, whose incandescent lamp bathed all civilization 
in a flood of light, Mr. Edison was asked the question as to what 
of all things he most desired to possess. Mr. Edison in reply asked 
that he be given a true, 1-foot cube of copper. 

Forthwith casting of a true 1-foot cube of copper was under- 
taken, and was finally presented to Mr. Edison, who prized the cube 
above the many hundreds of medals and other tokens he had 
received in recognition of his work. 
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Mr. Edison’s extraordinary satisfaction with this unique gift was 
because copper was symbolic of the generation and distribution of 
electrical energy, and the increased employment in so many indus- 
tries which had sprung from his inventions. 

At West Orange, in New Jersey, is the ivy-covered laboratory of 
the late Thomas A. Edison. Here may be found, in a place of 
honor, this cubic foot of copper. 

Mr. President, in the copper mines of the United States for 
the year 1937 there were employed 24,900 persons; in the copper 
smelters, mills, plants, and auxiliary works there were employed 
22,315 persons, making a total of 47,215. These 47,215 employed 
persons subsisted about half a million persons. 

It may be interesting to the Senate and the country to know 
the copper yield of Arizona, the premier copper-producing State: 
Arizona’s copper yield, 1874-1939 
Produced, in round numbers $2, 816, 000, 000 


How expended (round numbers): 


Wages and salaries— 2 938, 000, 000 
Supplies and equipment_._...--..--.-.-.-._. 586, 000, 000 
Taxes (State and Federal) 251, 000, 000 
Preight on copper 157, 000, 000 
eretinivig SSeS ee ee 173, 000, 000 
BOE Se eS Sa 34, 000, 000 
Insurance, replacements, eto——— 130, 000, 000 
Diden dss. 2 547, 000, 000 

2, 816, 000, 000 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Gen. FRANK T, HINES, April 3, 1939. 
Administrator, Veterans’ Affairs, Washington, D. C. 

Dear GENERAL HINES: When H. R. 12175 was pending in the Senate 
of the Sixty-ninth Congress I offered the following amendment, 
which amendment was adopted by the Senate and which became a 
part of Public, No. 448, and for the lack of a better description has 
come to be known as the Ashurst amendment, to wit: 

“That any ex-service person shown to have had a tuberculosis 
disease of a compensable degree, who, in the judgment of the 
Director, has reached a condition of complete arrest of his disease, 
shall receive compensation of not less than $50 per month: Pro- 
vided, however, That nothing in this provision shall deny a bene- 
ficiary the right to receive a temporary total rating for 6 months 
after discharge from a 1 year’s period of hospitalization: Provided 
further, That no payments under this provision shall be retroactive 
and the payments hereunder shall commence from the date of the 
passage of this act or the date the disease reaches a condition of 
arrest, whichever be the later date.” 

Will you please inform me as to the number of ex-service men 
now receiving compensation under the provisions of my amend- 
ment; and also please further advise me as to the gross sum of 
money (compensation) which to date has been paid to ex-service 
men under and by virtue of this Ashurst amendment and its 
subsequent amendments? 

With high esteem, 

Sincerely yours, 


Henry F. ASHURST. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, April 17, 1939. 
Hon. Henry F. 


ASHURST, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR : Reference is made to your letter 
of April 3, 1939, requesting information as to the total cost of 
paying a statutory $50 award to World War veterans suffering 
from a tuberculous disease of a compensable degree which has 
reached a condition of complete arrest. 

There are now on the rolls approximately 41,000 veterans who are 
receiving a statutory award of $50 for arrested tuberculosis, and 
the total cost of this provision of the law to date is approximately 
$192,690,000. 

Very truly yours, 
FRANK T. HINES, 
Administrator. 
REMARKS OF SENATOR ASHURST, OF ARIZONA, ON SEPTEMBER 14, 1938, 
IN PRESENTING HON. FIORELLO H. LAGUARDIA, MAYOR OF NEW YORK 
CITY, TO AUDIENCE IN PRESCOTT, ARIZ. 


Mr. Mayor Timerhoff, of Prescott, ladies and gentlemen, our dis- 
tinguished guest is Prescott’s most constant, most famous, and 
most powerful friend and champion; and we are assembled here 
in this city where many of the radiant days of his boyhood were 
spent to welcome him and to pay tribute to his worth and work. 

Doubtless many persons have wondered how and in what manner 
the far-shining fame and stupendous destiny of our great friend 
were achieved. 

Where does he find that superabundant energy, that genius 
for success which seemingly triumphs easiest in what at times 
might appear to be unfavorable, if not hopeless, situations? 

What is the secret of the wonderful progress of this aggressive, 
romantic, and intensely practical statesman who is so fascinating 
that he appears like some classic figure from the antique world? 
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The secret is his courage, his militant honesty, his deep en- 
thusiasm for justice, and his unconquerable will power. 

He knows that character speaks with ampler utterance than 
words can give; he has unfailing sympathy for the sufferings and 
sorrows of mankind; and he knows that while beautiful words are 
the choice sons of the earth, good deeds are the choice daughters 
of heaven. 

I need not introduce but present to you Prescott's pride and 
joy, the home-town boy who has achieved world-wide renown, 
brave soldier, honest public servant, capable administrator, bril- 
liant orator, mayor of New York (the world’s largest city), Hon. 
Fiorello H. LaGuardia. 


In the Senate, Thursday, January 4, 1934 
TAX-EXEMPT SECURITIES 


Mr. AsHuRST. My proposed amendment strikes at an evil in our 
system of taxation which is already great, and if unchecked will 
grow—indeed has grown—to such magnitude as to threaten the 
existence of our institutions. 

The existence of conditions that enable any municipality or 
political subdivision to issue tax-free securities directly permits 
a certain class of property owners to partake of the comforts and 
benefits of government without bearing any share of the expense 
burden of government. 

All private property should pay its just proportion of the 
expense of maintaining the Government. 

The issuance of tax-exempt securities permits: 

(1) A large portion of property to escape taxation, thereby 
causing great loss of revenue. 

(2) It violates the sound tax principle of “ability to pay,” and 
it unfairly discriminates among taxpayers. 

(3) It discourages investment in new enterprises. 

(4) It encourages extravagances of governmental agencies. 

(5) It grants private subsidies and special privileges, obnoxious 
to our system. 

(6) By withdrawing money from private enterprises it increases 
the rate of interest 1 for all enterprises not carried on by 
the Government, and thereby adds to the cost of living. 

(7) It creates, and quite naturally, social unrest. 

Vigor and vision are the supreme need of the hour, and unless 
we act with promptness on this subject, the National Government 
and some of the States will bog down and sink into the grasp of 
the all-smothering, all-destroying quicksands of insolvency. 


EXTRACT FROM AN ARTICLE BY GEORGE CREEL IN COLLIER’S NATIONAL 
WEEKLY, NOVEMBER 13, 1937 


It is his saving grace of gay and elfin humor, his technique of 
self-deprecation and self-raillery, that makes HENRY ASHURST a 
unique figure in the Senate. Long ago his colleagues gave up at- 
tempts at attack and derision, for he is the first to laugh at him- 
self and to turn a spear against his own breast. What can be 
done with a man who, winningly genial and disarmingly candid, 
admits charges before they are made? 

As a matter of fact, he is a poor job hunter, open in his attack 
on the spoils system, and courageous in denouncing the “pork 
barrel,” refusing to raid the Federal Treasury for the benefit of his 
State. When the Ku Klux Klan was at the height of its political 
power ASHURST tore it to pieces in speech after speech; one of his 
major fights is against tax-exempt securities; and when the flood 
of utopianism was at its crest he declared this statement of belief: 
“I have always opposed the suggestion that the world owes every 
man a living. The only persons who believe such stupid nonsense 
are those who desire to live on the fruit of other men's toil. 
that a civilized government owes to the honest, industrious, and 
normal citizen is a fair chance to earn a respectable living.” 

When some “gimme” organization urged a crazy plan for the re- 
distribution of wealth Henry wrote back that “our Nation may yet 
be obliged to resort to those prosaic, unpopular and age-old reme- 
dies that have never failed—economy, industry, ambition, and 
other simple virtues.” So he goes, leaping from position to posi- 
tion with all the gay abandon of a chamois. 

“Why do you do it? What’s the explanation?” 
correspondent put the question pleadingly. 
Senator, throw some light on yourself.” 

“I never explain.” A twinkle inthe eyes belied the solemnity 
of the long face. “In the end I would have to explain my explana- 
tion. And you might mention also that I never make promises, 
As for my public addresses, I hold that a speech is ente 
only when serenely detached from all information. Unfortunately,” 
he sighed, “it is not possible for me to maintain that high stand- 
ard all the time. Now and then, in spite of heroic efforts, I wax 
sensible and informative.” 


Your bewildered 
“For Heaven's sake, 


EXTRACT FROM AN ARTICLE BY ALVA JOHNSTON IN THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post, DECEMBER 25, 1937 


Senator AsHurst has always had reverence for the elder Senator 
Lodge and for other scholars in politics, like President Theodore 
Roosevelt and the late Senator Bronson Cutting. He probably 
knows more quotations than the three of them together, but they 
knew Greek, and AsHurRsT doesn’t. The Arizonian is not a Latin 
scholar, but he has memorized innumerable Latin quotations, 
All the Latin that he knows he knows by heart. It is almost as 
dangerous to misquote Latin as English in his presence. He is 
industrious and is vigilant about Arizona affairs. One of the 
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points in his favor is that he has refused to practice law on the 
side. AsHurRsT regards that sort of thing as beneath his dignity; 
he thinks, also, it would interfere with his scholarly pursuits and 
with his diligence in Arizona’s and the Nation’s business. He 
could roll in wealth if he were willing to sell his name, for his 
prestige as chairman of the Senate Judiciary Committee could be 
made an important commercial asset, 


BILLS INTRODUCED BY SENATOR AsHuURST THAT BECAME Laws 
IN THE SIXTY-THIRD CONGRESS 


A bill authorizing the survey and sale of certain lands in 
Coconino County, Ariz, to the occupants thereof. 
Public Law No. 154. 


IN THE SIXTY-FOURTH CONGRESS 


A bill for the relief of Warren E. Day. 

Private Law No. 11. 

A bill authorizing the adjustment of rights of settlers (on the 
Moqui and Navajo Indian Reservations) on a part of the Navajo 
Indian Reservation in the State of Arizona. 

Public Law No. 192. 

A bill to provide for the storing and cleansing of imported Mexi- 
can peas, commonly called (“gorbanzos”) “garbanzo.” 

Public Law No. 116. 

A bill to provide for an auxiliary reclamation project in con- 
nection with the Yuma project, Arizona. 

Public Law No. 293. 

A bill to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to lease, for 
production of oil and gas, ceded lands of the Shoshone or Wind 
River Indian Reservation in the State of Wyoming. 

Public Law No. 218. 

A bill providing that Indian schools may be maintained without 
restriction as to annual rate of expenditure per pupil. 

Public Law No. 264. 


IN THE SIXTY-FIFTH CONGRESS 


A bill to extend the time for cutting timber on the Coconino 
and Tusayan National Forests, e 

Private Law No. 6. 

A bill to establish the Grand Canyon National Park in the 
State of Arizona. 

Public Law No. 277. 

A joint resolution authorizing the assistant to the Secretary 
of the Interior to sign official papers and documents. 

Public Resolution No. 25. 


IN THE SIXTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS 


A bill for the relief of Walter Runke. 

Private Law No. 177. 

A bill to amend the act entitled “An act authorizing the survey 
and sale of certain lands in Coconino County, Ariz., to the occu- 
pants thereof,” approved July 28, 1914 (38 Stat. L., p. 558). 

Public Law No. 178. 

A bill to provide for the completion of the bridge across the 
Little Colorado River, near Leupp, Ariz. 

Public Law No, 443. 

IN THE SIXTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS 


A bill to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to issue patent 
in fee simple to the board of regents of the University of Arizona, 
State of Arizona, of Tucson, Ariz., for a certain described tract of 
land. 

Private Law No. 101. 

A bill authorizing the Secretary of War to grant a right-of-way 
over the Government levee at Yuma, Ariz. 

Public Law No. 92. 

IN THE SIXTY-NINTH CONGRESS 


A bill for the relief of Eustacio B. Davison. 

Private Law No. 403. 

A bill (authorizing the withdrawal of certain public lands in 
Arizona for use as a municipal aviation field by the city of Tucson, 
Ariz.) to authorize the use by the city of Tucson, Ariz., of certain 
public land for a municipal aviation field, and for other purposes, 

Public Law No. 99. 

A bill for the relief of Edgar K. Miller. 

Private Law No. 166. 

A bill for completion of the road from Tucson to Ajo via Indian 
Oasis, Ariz. 

Public Law No. 416. 

IN THE SEVENTIETH CONGRESS 

A bill to authorize (appropriations for the survey, construction, 
and maintenance of highways on or adjacent to untaxed Indian 
lands) an appropriation for roads on Indian reservations, 

Public Law No. 520. 

A bill to authorize the use by the county of Yuma, Ariz., of cer- 
tain public lands for a municipal aviation field, and for other 
purposes. 

Public Law No. 77. 

A bill granting a pension to Lois I. Marshall, widow of Vice Presi- 
dent Marshall, 

Private Law No. 328. 

A bill for the relief of William A. Light. 

Private Law No, 237. 

A bill authorizing the paving of the Federal strip known as 
International Street, adjacent to Nogales, Ariz, 

Public Law No. 401. 
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A bill for the relief of William E. Thackrey. 

Private Law No. 236. 

A bill for the relief of C. R. Olberg. 

Private Law No. 295. 

A bill authorizing the Secretary of War to donate certain build- 
ings in the city of Tucson, Ariz. 

Public Law No. 396. 

A bill authorizing the construction of a fence along the east 
boundary of the Papago Indian Reservation, Ariz. 

Public Law No. 443. 

A bill authorizing the Federal Power Commission to issue permits 
and licenses on Fort Apache and White Mountain Indian Reserva- 
tions, Ariz. 

Public Law No, 836. 

A bill to authorize the construction of a telephone line from 
vie sg to Kayenta on the Western Navajo Indian Reservation, 

Public Law No. 662. 

A bill authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to dispose of two 
bridges on the San Carlos Indian Reservation in Arizona, and for 
other purposes. 

Public Law No. 590. 

IN THE SEVENTY-SECOND CONGRESS 


A bill for the relief of Hamilton Grounds. 

Private Law No. 285. 

A bill to amend the United States mining laws applicable to the 
city of Prescott municipal watershed in the Prescott National 
Forest within the State of Arizona. 

Public Law No. 312. 

A resolution authorizing an investigation of the subject of the 
utilization of the water resources of the San Pedro River in Arizona. 

Agreed to. 

IN THE SEVENTY-THIRD CONGRESS 


S. 157. To amend the act of March 4, 1915, relative to desert-land 
entry. 

Approved February 14, 1934. Public Law No. 89. 

S. 2377. For the relief of A. E. Sholley. 

Approved June 11, 1934. Private Law No. 227. 

S. 2379. To provide for the selection of certain lands in the State 
of Arizona for the use of the University of Arizona. 

Approved May 21, 1934. Public Law No. 239. 

S. 1582. Providing that no indictment shall be insufficient because 
of formal defects or because of presence of clerks or stenographers. 

Approved May 18, 1933. Public Law No. 16. 

S. 2080. To provide punishment for killing or assaulting Federal 
officers. 

Approved May 18, 1934. Public Law No. 230. 

S. 2460. To limit the operation of the statutes of limitations in 
certain criminal cases. 

Approved May 10, 1934. Public Law No. 217. 

S. 2461. To amend the act giving the Supreme Court authority to 
prescribe rules with respect to proceedings in criminal cases after 
verdict. 

Approved March 8, 1934. Public Law No. 117. 

S. 2575. To punish smuggling contraband articles into penal 
institutions, inciting riots therein, etc. 

Approved May 18, 1934. Public Law No, 234. 

S. 2841. To punish certain offenses committed against banks 
organized or 8 under laws of the United States or any 
member of the Federal Reserve System. 

Approved May 18, 1934. Public Law No. 235. 

S. 2845. To extend the provisions of the National Motor Vehicle 
Theft Act to other stolen property. 

Approved May 22, 1934. Public Law No. 246, 

S. 3040. Giving Supreme Court authority to make and publish 
rules in civil actions at law. 

Approved June 19, 1934. Public Law No, 415. 

S. 3209. Permitting employment of certain counsel in case of 
United States against Weirton Steel Co. 

Approved April 14, 1934. Public Law No. 162. 

S. 3436. Permitting employment of certain counsel in cases of 
United States against Electro Metallurgical Co., New-Kanawha 
Power Co., and Union Carbide & Carbon Co. 

Approved May 25, 1934. Public Law No. 253. 

S. 3646. Vesting courts with discretion relative to the forfeiture 
of vessels and aircraft seized for violations of law. 

Approved June 19, 1934. Public Law No. 420. 


IN THE SEVENTY-FOURTH CONGRESS 


S. 1572. To amend an act entitled “An act to regulate the manner 
in which property shall be sold under orders and decrees of any 
United States courts,” approved March 3, 1893, as amended. 

Approved April 24, 1935. Public Law No. 41, 

S. 2904. To prohibit the interstate transportation of prison-made 
products in certain cases. 

Approved July 24, 1935. Public Law No. 215. 

S. 3059. To authorize the acquisition of land on McNeil Island. 

Approved August 2, 1935. Public Law No. 226. 

S. J. Res. 59. Providing for the celebration on September 17, 1937, 
of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the adoption of the 
Constitution of the United States of America by the Constitu- 
tional Convention; establishing a commission to be known as the 
Sesquicentennial Constitution Commission. 

Approved August 23, 1935. Public Resolution No. 53. 

S. 3058. To amend an act entitled “An act to establish a uniform 
system of bankruptcy throughout the United States”, approved 
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July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory thereof and supplementary 
thereto, and for other purposes. 

Approved August 20, 1935. Public Law No, 289. 

S. 3388. To repeal titles I and II of the National Prohibition Act, 
to reenact certain provisions of title II thereof, to amend or repeal 
various liquor laws, and for other purposes. 

Approved August 27, 1935. Public Law No. 347. 

S. 3433. Limiting the operation of sections 109 and 113 of the 
Criminal Code and section 190 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States with respect to counsel in certain cases. 

Approved August 29, 1935. Public Law No. 394. 

S. 2421. To amend the act entitled “An act forbidding the trans- 
portation of any person in interstate or foreign commerce kid- 
naped or otherwise unlawfully detained, and making such act a 
felony,” as amended. 

Approved January 24, 1936. Public Law No. 424. 

S. 3120. To authorize and direct the Secretary of the Treasury 
to transfer certain moneys to “Funds of Federal prisoners.” 

Approved January 27, 1936. Public Law No. 379. 

S. 3328. To provide an official seal for the United States Veterans’ 
Administration, and for other purposes. 

Approved January 27, 1936. Public Law No. 430. 

S. 2603. To authorize the Attorney General to determine and pay 
certain claims against the Government for damage to person or 
property in sum not exceeding $500 in any one case. 

Approved March 20, 1936. Public Law No. 481. 

S. 1379. To amend section 103 of the Code of Criminal Procedure 
for the Canal Zone and section 542 of the Code of Civil Procedure 
for the Canal Zone. 

Approved May 13, 1936. Public Law No. 578. 

S. Con. Res. 28 and S. Con. Res. 35. To print additional copies of the 
revised annotated Constitution, and further to revise the same. 

Approved May 14, 1936. 

S. 4594. To supplement the act of June 25, 1929 (ch. 41, 46 Stat. 
L. 41), which authorized and directed the Attorney General to 
institute suit the Northern Pacific Railway Co. and others. 

Approved May 22, 1936. Public Law No. 610. 

S. 3841. To amend an act entitled “An act to establish a uni- 
form system of tcy throughout the United States.” ap- 
proved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory thereof and supplementary 
thereto. 

Approved June 26, 1936. Public Law No. 818. 

S. 2897. For the relief of Lt. Robert A. J. English, United States 
Navy. 

Approved February 11, 1936. Private Law No. 381. 

IN THE SEVENTY-¥IFTH CONGRESS 


S. 1242. A bill for the relief of Stanley A. Jerman, receiver for 
A. J. Peters Co., Inc. 

Approved May 24, 1938. Private Law No. 530. 

S. 1431. A bill limiting the operation of sections 109 and 113 of 
the Criminal Code and section 190 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States with respect to counsel in certain cases. 

Approved August 25, 1937. Public Law No. 366. 

S. 1724. A bill to authorize the transfer to the Attorney General 
of a portion of the Fort Reno Quartermaster Depot Military Reserva- 
tion, Okla., as a permanent site for the United States Southwestern 
Reformatory. 

Approved May 24, 1937. Public Law No. 103. 

S. 2381. A bill to amend the Criminal Code by providing punish- 
ment for impersonation of officers and employees of Government- 
owned and Government-controlled corporations. 

Approved February 28, 1938. Public Law No. 437. 

S. 2383. A bill to amend the act authorizing the Attorney General 
to compromise suits on certain contracts of insurance. 

Approved February 24, 1938. Public Law No. 434. 

S. 2387. A bill to authorize certain officers and employees of 
Federal penal and correctional institutions to administer oaths. 

Approved February 11, 1938. Public Law No. 426. 

S. 3691. A bill to provide for the appointment of additional 
judges in certain United States courts. (Introduced by Senator 
AsHuRst and Senator HATCH.) 

Approved May 31, 1938. Public Law No. 555. 

S. 3820. A bill to authorize membership on behalf of the United 
States in the International Criminal Police Commission. 

Approved June 8, 1938. Public Law No. 587. 

S. 4090. A bill to provide for the care and treatment of juvenile 
delinquents. 

Approved June 16, 1938. 


In the Senate, Monday, March 13, 1939 
“BUGBANE” 


Mr. AsHursT. Mr. President, I do not rise to discuss in par- 
ticular detail the item under consideration, because my knowl- 
edge of the grasshopper pest is limited. I arise to say that in 
this world we are not settlers but pilgrims, and mankind in 
this pil is confronted with a constant battle to overcome 
things which seem to seek to exterminate the human race. It 
is still an open question as to whether mankind or insects shall 
ultimately inherit the earth. 

It is my opinion that mankind in his contest with the insect 
world has about a 50-50 chance to survive. 

Those who make an intimate study of the insect world are 
amazed at that minute life. There are over 4,000,000 different 
kinds of insects in the world; most of them are open enemies 
to mankind and they all are our competitors for the world's food 


supply. Most classes of insects can breed, if, as, and when they 
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choose, in such numbers as they choose, and they can breed either 
sex they wish at any time they choose, or can breed neuters. 

The insect world is not only able to breed with selectivity, 
but to estimate in advance the numbers they seem to require. 
Insects are of inexhaustible fecundity. There are more ants 
in the world than any other living creature, and it is mathe- 
matically possible for a pair of houseflies to have 2,000,000,000,000 
descendants in one season. Any movement taken in this Con- 
gress, or in any parliament anywhere, looking toward exterminat- 
ing insect pests, should have zealous support, because, while it 
seems bizarre in this prosaic, commonplace world to say that 
mankind might be exterminated by insect pests, yet if we consult 
those who know this subject, they will show that mankind is 
in more danger from bugbane than from any other thing which 
may seem to threaten man's existence in the future. 


THE AMERICAN CoWBOY—TRIBUTE TO THE LATE SENATOR JOHN B. 
KENDRICK BY SENATOR ASHURST 


Romance and emprise clustered around him, and although his 
lips have now partaken of the sacraments of the dust, the influ- 
ence of his character survives and is treasured by his relatives, 
his friends, and his proud State. 

Senator Kendrick possessed that heaven-born attribute which the 
English call a cool head and the Americans call judgment; hence, 
in sharp parliamentary contests and stormy convention, he held 
— 255 8 main purpose, was master of himself and the business 
at hand. 

He was a practical idealist. Nature in one of her prodigal moods 
stamped upon him her royal seal. 

Even when he viewed the swelling dome and the fluted pilasters 
of the Nation’s Capitol he wistfully yearned for the far-away rim 
of the prairie. 

Amidst the din and sensation of politics in Washington he longed 
for his shining Tetons and his gorgeous Yellowstone. His nostrils 
were always eager for the pungent odor of the wild sage, and his 
kindly eyes ever sought to descry the scarlet glory of the blossom- 
ing cactus. 

In public office he trod the paths of his feet with marvelous cir- 
cumspection, and he was inspired by an ardent enthusiasm for the 
public good. He was a competent Governor, a successful and influ- 
ential United States Senator. He was a real cowboy, and he became 
the most distinguished of all of those excellent and racy spirits 
who, 50 years ago, drove the thundering herds, 

The cowboy’s work, like a particolored robe, is so woven about 
Senator Kendrick that a word describing the cowboy he so truly 
typified may not be out of place here. 

No belted knight in chivalry on heath or strand ever appealed 
with such allurement and glamour as did the American knights of 
the remuda. 

Among the cowboys there were varying degrees of sophistica- 
tion, for they were drawn from the different walks of life. The 
majority, however, were drawn from pioneer stock. The nature of 
the cowboy's occupation afforded him scant opportunity for ex- 
tended reading, for he must needs constantly attend the cattle. 

If his cow range was on the desert, he must grind its bitter dust 
between his teeth, endure its flail of heat, and ride on and on. 
If his range was on the mountain, he must, in winter, ride hard 
beneath the cold stars. The cowboy’s life was one of severe isola- 
tion, but his work was not only made endurable but was even 
Tendered pleasurable as well when he took refuge, as many, if not 
most of them, did, during their lonely rides, by entering into the 
Tealm of imagination, where ideal experiences are possible without 
objective restraint—a realm where images form and fall; where 
glittering towers upthrust themselves and globes of gold expand 
and float; a domain peopled with a viewless throng, invisible to all 
but the eye of the imaginer, and in this way a high percentage of 
the American cowboys became endowed with intellect and grace, 
fascination, and tremendous personal charm. 

Senator Kendrick symbolized the American cowboy—calm, steady, 
generous, fair, adaptable, industrious, and firmly devoted to the 
rugged old virtues which made our Nation great and strong. 


(By Will C. Barnes in Arizona Republic) 


This is the story of a young Arizona cowboy who discarded a 
worn pair of chaps and his favorite $14 cowboy boots to become 
one of the Nation’s best known and most eloquent lawmakers, 
Senator Henry F. AsHurst, “a master of genteel sarcasm, of con- 
summate courtesy in debate, and the exponent of humor which 
sparkles like a flawless white diamond.” 

But he never has forgotten Arizona, with its great deserts, moun- 
tains, farms, ranches, and range lands. Even such a gift as a mere 
sprig of desert sage is enough to bring a tribute. 

It was back in the year 1892, on the general range round-up, 
when there were no “chuck wagons” and cranky cooks of later years, 
but everyone came with a pack outfit or “greasy sack.” 

“Generally we all threw in together and cooked over one fire, 
borrowed from one another the necessary salt, sugar, and other 
edibles, and had a general good time,” says Mr. Barnes, widely 
known as an Arizona historian, who relates this incident. 

“We were over on the Mogollon Plateau near Mormon Lake. The 
round-up was to start the next day. The sound of a cowbell, the 
clatter of shod hoofs on the trail came to our ears through 
the pines. Into the camp surged a remuda of six of eight saddle 
horses led by an old gray mare, her neck decorated with a heavy 
6-inch cowbell. 
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“Each horse had a home-made rawhide hobble tied around its 
neck. On the mare’s back was bedding, held in place by the regular 
‘diamond hitch,’ Behind her trailed a long-legged, slab-sided colt. 
The instant his dam stopped, the colt lost no time in gathering in 
an evening meal, for which he had been making heartbreaking 
nickerings for some time. 

“The cowboy behind the horses swung round and bunched them 
up under a big pine near the camp. 

“He was a youngster of about 18 years, perhaps 6 feet tall, and 
weighed probably 125 pounds, His long legs were encased in an 
old pair of leather chaps showing signs of long use on a rough, busy 
range. When he stood up they struck him just at the ankles. 

“On his feet was a pair of $14 boots—pride of his young life— 
from the favorite cowboy boot builder of those days, back in Coffey- 
ville, Kans. The boots had slender, 38-inch ‘underslug’ heels, a 
silver ‘two bit’ piece screwed to the bottom of each. We sure were 
proud of ourselves in those days. 

„Od Bill Ashurst's kid, someone remarked. Quickly the 
youth loosened the ropes that held the pack in place and dumped 
it on the ground. Then he joined the crowd about the fire. It 
was my first meeting with the youngster who later, through his 
own determination and will, was to become the Honorable HENRY 
F. AsHurst, senior United States Senator from Arizona. 

“Recently I received a letter from a friend, enclosing some desert 
sage. Its fragrance fairly filled the room. the early 
range days, I sent the bit of desert sage on its travels once again; 
this time to Senator AsHurst in Washington. 

“It must have reminded him of the old days on the western 
range, of a sagebrush campfire, the smell of burning hair around 
a branding fire, a Dutch oven full of ‘sour dough’ biscuits done to 
a turn, a huge pot of black coffee filling the air with enticing 
fragrance. He wrote: 

“Dear OLD Frrenp: Surely you had the heart of a poet when you 
divined how much the sage means to me, and took time in this 
feverish world to send me a sprig of the same. It revived memories 
of a fascinating long ago, when we drove the thundering herds.’” 

Small wonder he is referred to today as “a word embroiderer of 
the highest type; a master of word painting.” 


In the Senate, Thursday, March 17, 1938 


Mr. AsHurRsT. Mr. President, he would be a rash man who could 
claim that he approved and endorsed all the so-called New Deal 
policies, but it is my opinion that when we shall have left these 
seats forever, history's iron pen will be writing it down that when 
fear and doubt, twin spectral forms of evil, descended upon our 
people during the depression, it was Franklin Delano Roosevelt who 
was the infrangible diamond pivot on whom the progress of the 
American people safely revolved. 

Dr. Charles A. Beard, an authentic historian, recently published 
an article entitled "Roosevelt's Place in History.“ Some of Dr. 
Beard's strictures are extremely unflattering regarding Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. It is obvious from the article that Dr. Beard mistrusts 
President Roosevelt's peace protestations. Yet Dr. Beard, erudite 
historian, in concluding his article pays the following tribute to 
Franklin D. Roosevelt: “In one respect he is unique“ —this is Dr. 
Beard speaking of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

“In one respect he is unique among the Presidents of the United 
States. * * * Even when his most severe Republican critics 
have finished their indictments, it remains a fact that President 
Roosevelt has penetrated deeper into the aspirations and tragedy 
of American life than any of their heroes, even Lincoln himself. 
Whatever else may happen,” says Dr. Beard, “it seems safe to say 
that President Roosevelt has made a more profound impression 
upon the political, social, and economic thought of America than 
any or all of his predecessors.” 

This is the deliberate conclusion of an authoritative historian 
contemporaneous with our times. 

I now read from the London Economist, as follows: 

“The people will forgive the gold experimentalist his occasional 
errors in gratitude for his strenuous good intentions. They will 
never tolerate the cautious pedant who awaits before moving to 
be sure that every last detail of his plan is approved by the ortho- 
dox, and co uently seems never to move at all. * * * Poli- 
tics is the art of the possible, not the science of the ideal. It is 
the Roosevelts who, with all their faults and inconsistencies, be- 
come, and deserve to become, the great statesmen.” 

Mr. President, fame is jealous, frugal, and cautious of her words; 
and when the Muse of History shall fold up the next millennium, 
she will distribute not more than one word to each of certain 
American characters whose renown we now believe will centuries 
hence crowd the columns of history, but in each case that one 
word will be sufficient. For example: Washington, independence; 
Jefferson, equality; Hamilton, finance; Ben Franklin, philosophy; 
Patrick Henry, eloquence; Daniel Webster, Constitution; Andrew 
Jackson, courage; Lincoln, emancipation; Mark Twain, humor. 

We are inclined to overlook the fact that humor is necessary if 
we are to live a graceful life. Mark Twain's contribution to Amer- 
ica was tremendously great. His vivid genius on many occasions 
prevented his countrymen from slipping into a mordant, dull, and 
prosaic existence. 

The English people are no greater than any other race; they are 
not as great as the Irish race. They are not as great as our own 
race, but the fact that John Bull has always been able to laugh at 
himself helps to explain why a nation of shopkeepers was able to 
produce Shakespeare, Milton, Alexander Pope, Byron, and Kipling, 
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and why a people of ideals were yet practical enough to acquire 
one-quarter of the earth. 

Until about 30 years ago Americans could laugh at themselves, 
but we seem lately unable to do so, and, in my opinion, if we 
should grow more cachinnatory, or at least more truly capable of 
laughing at ourselves, our burdens would be borne more easily. 

To resume a roll call of names: Theodore Roosevelt, energy; Wil- 
son, peace; Edison, light; Franklin D. Roosevelt, justice, one of 
the greatest of words, for what is peace, independence, eloquence, 
Constitution, finance; indeed, what are all these and other words 
without “justice,” the word which fame will allot to Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

I conclude by referring to Richelieu’s vindication, when called 
to an accounting for what he had done in restoring France: 


* * * I found France rent asunder, 

The rich men despots and the poor banditti; 
Sloth in the mart and schism within the temple; 
Brawls festering to rebellion, and weak laws 
Rotting away with rust in antique sheaths. 

I have recreated France; and, from the ashes 

Of the old feudal and decrepit carcass, 
Civilization, on her luminous wings, 

Soars, phoenix-like, to Jove! What was my art? 
“Genius,” some say; some, Fortune“; “Witchcraft,” some. 
Not so; my art was Justice. 


The art of Franklin Roosevelt was justice. 


In the Senate, March 18, 1936 
FOURTH AND FIFTH AMENDMENTS TO THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION 


Mr. AsHuRsT. Mr. President, in our Constitution there is prob- 
ably no feature around which clusters more romance or the me- 
morials of which give us more fascinating glimpses of bygone days 
than the fourth and fifth amendments. In all our jurisprudence 
there is no other principle that has been more definitely put into 
position or more joyously accepted by Americans than the principle 
of the fourth and fifth amendments. They are intimately related; 
each lends strength to the other, and, notwithstanding their appar- 
ent nonchalance, they sustain and protect the very essence of 
constitutional liberty and security. They guarantee repose and the 
privacies of life. 

These noble amendments are as follows: 


“ARTICLE IV 


“The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers, and effects against unreasonable searches and seizures 
shall not be violated, and no warrants shall issue but upon prob- 
able cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and particularly de- 
oe the place to be searched and the persons or things to be 
se s 

“ARTICLE V 


“No person shall be held to answer for a capital or otherwise 
infamous crime unless on a presentment or indictment of a grand 
jury, except in cases arising in the land-or naval forces, or in the 
militia, when in actual service in time of war or public danger; 
nor shall any person be subject for the same offense to be twice 
put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall be compelled in any 
criminal case to be a witness against himself, nor be deprived of 
life, liberty, or property without due process of law; nor shall pri- 
vate property be taken for public use without just compensation.” 

A gentleman calling upon me once asked, “Did you ever read 
Lord Coke's famous maxim in Semayne's case?” to wit, The house 
of everyone is to him as his castle and fortress, as well for his 
defense against injury and violence as for his repose.” I said, “I 
am familiar with Coke, but that was law 1,000 years before my 
Lord Coke adorned the bench.” 

Before the English conquest of Britain the English people lived 
in a country now called Schleswig, a district in the heart of the 
peninsula that separates the Baltic from the northern seas. 

The dwellers in this particular locality were an outlying fragment 
of what was called the Engle or English folk, the bulk of whom 
probably dwelt in what was later called Lower Hanover and East- 
phalia and Westphalia. These Engles in the heart of this penin- 
sula set up their forms of government; they met in the forests, 
and with their loud and gutteral yeas and nays, and sometimes by 
clashing their spears their shields as a substitute for a 
viva voce vote, they adopted their laws. 

One of the principles they set into positive law and adopted 
before Hengist and Horsa, two of their warrior leaders, landed in 
Britain in A. D. 449 was the provision that “a man's house was 
his castle” and that therein he was and ought to be secure and 
free from unreasonable searches and seizures. So we perceive that 
when the Engles migrated to Britain they took with them those 
English fundamentals of the liberty of the citizen or subject, and 
they planted them deep and strong in the island of Britain. 

English history may, therefore, with some degree of accuracy 
be said to have begun with the landing of this war band, led by 
Hengist and Horsa; at least this event marks the close of Roman 
influence in the island of Britain and the commencement of that 
of the Saxons, and from the very inception of Saxon or Angle 
influence the domicile was secured against searches and seizures. 

The years glided into the centuries, and this civil polity guar- 
anteeing personal freedom from the encroachments of tyranny 
was observed by most English monarchs until King John so out- 
raged and violated the laws of his country that there occurred 
his quarrel with his barons. This quarrel led to one of the 
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most famous of all conferences in the annals of English liberty, 
but it was really a diplomatic face saving for King John, a mere 
cloak to cover John’s unconditional submission. 

An island in the Thames River between Staines and Windsor 
was selected as the 8 conference. The King camped on 
one bank whilst the occupied a marsh or meadow on the 
opposite bank called Running Mede or “Runnymede,” which at 
various times theretofore had been a place for national assemblies. 
Their respective delegates met on this island, and on June 15, 
1215, the Great Charter (Magna Carta) was written, adopted, en- 
grossed, and signed. 

The Great Charter in and of itself did not establish many 
new constitutional principles, but did distinctly mark the transi- 
tion from the epoch of traditional rights, observed in the na- 
tion’s memory, to the age of muniments of liberty, of written 

legislation, of parliaments, and statutes which were soon to come. 
The great reforms of past reigns were thus recognized; for exam- 
le, the court of common pleas was no longer to follow the 
in his meanderings over the realm, but was to sit in a 

fixed place. 

But, say the pundits, Magna Carta says nothing about freedom 
from unreasonable searches and seizures. Let us examine this 
statement and see how much thereof is accurate. 

The original and individual articles of Magna Carta, as they 
were prepared and offered seriatim, were written in Latin; but 
when the entire Carta was adopted and engrossed and was 
ready for the King's signature, it was written in Norman-French, 
and we must read it in the light of what its words meant 721 


years ago. 

I read paragraph 24 of Magna Carta: 

“No sheriff, constable, coroner, or other our bailiffs shall hold 
‘pleas of the Crown’.” 

We must view that language in the light of what it then meant. 
At that time sheriffs, coroners, constables, bailiffs, and King's 
minions, in the guise of “holding court,” had been in the habit 
of going to the thatched cottage of the peasant and to the castle 
of the baron as well, to invade that cottage or castle; and these 
officers and minions would command that the householder open 
the strong box, the larder, or the pantry; they would pry open 
the chest in which he kept his relics, his heirlooms, his private 
papers, and his title deeds and muniments showing his right to 
occupy the premises; the penalties which these officers, sheriffs, 
bailiffs, and King’s minions inflicted were degrading and painful 
and were contrary to law. 

By section 24 of Magna Carta sheriffs, constables, coroners, and 
other bailiffs were not allowed to “hold court.” 

Some years after the granting of the Great Charter a doubt 
arose as to the precise meaning of some of its sections although 
it was pointed out by the lawyers of that day that the guaranties 
in Carta were sufficient to secure the liberty of freemen; 
nevertheless, in the reign of Edward I, in 1297, the Confirmatio 
Chartarum was promulgated. 4 

The Great Charter signed in 1215 and the Confirmatio Char- 
tarum which was signed in 1297 must be read together; the one 
dealt particularly with the citizen’s personal liberty and the other 
dealt especially with his property rights. No man since that time 
has succeeded in the English-speaking world, or wherever it has 
been pretended there was a government of law instead of a goy- 
ernment of men, in questioning the rights of freemen as set out in 
these two documents. 

The leading English case on searches and seizures is that of 
Entick against Carrington and Three Other King’s Messengers, 
reported at length in Howell's State Trials. In this case officers 
of the law had broken in and seized books and papers belonging 
to the plaintiff under color of a warrant issued by the Secretary 
of State. Action was brought for trespass against the officers 
making the seizure. The defendants attempted to justify under 
the warrant. It was conceded that such warrants had been issued 
for many years and executed without question. The case was argued 
before a full bench, and Lord Camden, at the Michaelmas term in 
1765, delivered the decision, holding that such a seizure could not 
be justified except by a warrant issued by a court upon proper proof, 
and that even on a warrant issued by the secretary of state it was 
utterly in violation of the English common law. 

This was, therefore, the law of England when our Federal Conven- 
tion met in 1787 to form the Constitution of the United States. 

It was understood by all the Colonies to be the law. 

The makers of our Federal Constitution and the framers of the 
first 10 amendments were never tired of quoting the immortal 
words of the elder Pitt, used in his speech on The Excise: 

“The poorest man may in his cottage bid defiance to all the force 
of the Crown. It may be frail; its roof may shake; the wind may 
blow through it; the storms may enter; the rain may enter—but the 
King of England cannot enter. All his forces dare not cross the 
threshold of the ruined tenement.” 

When the ratification of the Federal Constitution was pending 
before the Virginia Convention, called to pass upon that momen- 
tous question, Virginia was a pivotal State—a diamond pivot— 
on which mighty events turned. Patrick Henry, whom Lord 
Byron said was “the forest-born Demosthenes who shook the 
Phillip of the seas,” was a delegate to the Virginia Convention; 
and although the proposed Federal Constitution had come forth 
with the sanction of the revered name of General Washington 
and therefore justly carried with it the vast prestige which the 
mame of Washington could not fail to attach to any proposition, 
Patrick Henry did not approve the Constitution and, to use his 
own expression, he was “most awfully alarmed,” as he considered 
the document to be threatening to the liberties of his country— 
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amongst other reasons because it lacked a bill of rights—and 
Mr. Henry challenged the view of Mr. James Madison, he of the 
superb intellect; Mr. Henry challenged the Wythes, the Pendletons, 
and the Innesses, and that splendid galaxy of scholars and states- 
men who enriched the annals not only of Virginia but all America; 
and he demanded to know why a bill of rights, guaranteeing the 
privileges and immunities of the citizen, had been omitted from 
the Federal Constitution. The Virginia State convention, after a 
prolonged debate, was able to ratify the Federal Constitution by a 
majority of only 10 votes, so ably did Patrick Henry argue against 
it because it did not contain the Bill of Rights which English 
liberty had affirmed for centuries. 

James Madison pledged his word that at the earliest opportunity 
he would use his energy toward placing into the Federal Consti- 
tution the requisite amendments guaranteeing the citizens’ rights, 
privileges, and immunities, and as soon as the Virginia convention 
had finished the work of ratification it adopted resolutions ex- 
pressing its desire for the Bill of Rights, demanded by Patrick 
Henry. These resolutions were forwarded to the Governors of 
the various States, and as far as men could be bound in faith 
and honor, as far as men could be bound in statesmanship 
and in politics, the amendments guaranteeing the citizen’s in- 
dividual rights and his liberties were by common consent agreed 
to, and it was generally understood that these amendments would 
be proposed to the States by the First Congress. 

The first bill to be considered by the First Congress under 
the Constitution was quite naturally a bill to raise revenue to 
pay the expenses of the Government; but on July 21, 1789, 
James Madison, who was a Member of the House, arose and asked 
the House “to indulge him in further consideration of amend- 
ments to the Constitution,” and he pointed out that the faith 
and honor of Congress were pledged; that the faith and honor 
of public men everywhere were pledged to amendments securing 
to the citizens such guaranties as were comprehended within the 
first 10 amendments. 

The Bill of Rights amendments were then proposed to the 
States, including, of course, the fourth and fifth, and were ratified 
within 2 years and 15 days. Thereafter, as far as Americans are 
concerned, as far as the Constitution itself is concerned, they were 
and are a part and parcel of the original Constitution, as much 
so as if they were signed on the 17th of September 1787, when the 
main instrument itself was 5 

In the case of Boyd v. The United States (116 U. S. 616), the 
opinion of Mr. Justice Bradley reviewed Lord Camden’s opinion 
and gave a history of the fourth and fifth amendments. 

I read from the syllabus: 

“It does not require actual entry upon premises and search for 
and seizure of papers to constitute an unreasonable search and 
seizure within the meaning of the fourth amendment; a compul- 
sory production of a party’s private books and papers to be used 
later against himself or his property in a criminal or penal pro- 
ceeding or for forfeiture is within the spirit and meaning of the 
amendment, 

“It is equivalent to a compulsory production of papers to make 
nonproduction of them a confession of the allegations which it is 
pretended they will prove.” 

I call attention to the case of Gould v. United States (255 U. S. 
298-307). In that case a man was suspected of acts which con- 
cerned his loyalty. In such circumstances the temptation to ob- 
tain evidence by any means was great. Likewise the temptation 
to a court to sustain the legality of the seizure was great. Officers 
of the United States Army succeeded in placing a man in the 
defendant's establishment who purloined certain of his papers. 

The Court states: 

“It was objected on the trial, and is here insisted upon, that it 
was error to admit these papers in evidence, because possession 
of them was obtained by violating the rights secured to the 
defendant by the fourth and fifth amendments to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. The fourth amendment reads: 

The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers, and effects against unreasonable searches and seizures 
shall not be violated, and no warrant shall issue but upon prob- 
able cause supported by oath or affirmation, and particularly de- 
scribing the place to be searched and persons or things to be 
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“The part of the fifth amendment here involved reads: 

No person * * shall be compelled in any criminal case 
to be a witness against himself.“ 

The Court comments: 

“It would not be possible to add to the emphasis with which the 
framers of our Constitution and this Court in Boyd v. United States 
(116 U. S.), The Silver Thorn Lumber Co. v. United States (251 
U. S.), Weeks v. United States (and various other cases cited), have 
declared the importance to political liberty and to the welfare of 
our country of the due observance of the rights guaranteed under 
the Constitution by these two amendments. 

“The effect of the decision cited is: That such rights are declared 
to be indispensable to the ‘full enjoyment of personal security, 
personal liberty, and private property’; that they are to be regarded 
as of the very essence of constitutional liberty; and that the guar- 
anty of them is as important and as imperative as are the guar- 
anties of the other fundamental rights of the individual citizen— 
the right to trial by jury, to the writ of habeas corpus, and to due 
process of law. It has been repeatedly decided that these amend- 
ments should receive a liberal construction so as to prevent stealthy 
encroachments upon or ‘gradual depreciation’ of the rights secured 
by them, by imperceptible practice of courts, or by well-intentioned 
but mistakenly overzealous executive officers.” 
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I conclude this address by remarking that one of the choicest 
fruits of our American civilization is its unlimited valuation of 
individual liberty and its respect for the natural immunities that 
accompany freemen. 

The plan, purpose, and object of the fourth and fifth amend- 
ments (indeed, of the first 10 amendments comprising our Bill of 
Rights) is that they preserve the liberty of the citizen against the 
assaults of opportunism, and the expediencies to which men resort 
in an hour of impatience. 

Sheltered and defended by the radiant standards of the fourth 
and fifth amendments, American liberty becomes visible and vocal, 
audible and actual. è 


[From the Washington Times] 
THE HUMAN SIDE OF THE NEWS 
(By Edwin C. Hill) 
CONGRESSIONAL ORATORY 

There are a lot of studious, well-behaved young newcomers this 
second session of the Seventy-fourth Congress. They work harder 
and talk less than many of the old-timers, and that is, of course, 
as it should be. But connoisseurs of old-style congressional ora- 
tory will find things pretty dull in the Senate and House compared 
to what they used to be. 

The rip-roaring orators are passing. There is a whole lot less 
fireworks around Washington than in the old days. One of the 
best of this traditional American school is still on the job. He is 
Senator HENRY FOUNTAIN ASHURST, of Arizona, most melodious and 
courtly of Senators, and the most Chesterfieldian, too, as Vic- 
torian as Spencerian penmanship in these days of the decline of 
manners. 

I wish he and Senator James Hamilton Lewis, of Illinois, would 
get out the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, rehearse a day or two, and 
put on again that Shakespearian word tourney of theirs which 
came off in the opening session of this Congress. Senator Lewis, 
as the world knows, is also of that passing school of fastidious 
dress and ornate manners. Their eloquent encounter had to do 
with the construction of a certain line of Shakespeare. 

Profoundly informed were the two Senators as they engaged 
in eloquent tierce and riposte in their two-octave range of throb- 
bing oratory in which each was trying in his own way to square 
the Bard of Avon with the fate of the Republic. 

Senator AsHuRST was born in Nevada to the piping of the 
silver-tongued Winnemucca coyote in the days when his family 
was crossing the desert from California into Arizona. He was a 
cowboy in his youth. He still knows endless verses, such as Little 
Dan, the Wrangler, and the Chisholm Trail. 

He was, of course, a deputy sheriff, later a member of the Terri- 
torial legislature, and prosecuting attorney. He has been in the 
Senate since 1912. 

He learned his letters from branding irons, and the interesting 
thing is that he learned them better than many Congressmen with 
a score of years of fancy schooling behind them. His syntax is flaw- 
less, and he is ready and apt in drawing on his resources, built by 
years of wide reading in the law and the classics, 

The Honorable W. P. Geary presented him to a campaign audi- 
ence as follows: 

“I am proud to introduce to you * * * the silver-tongued 
sunbeam of the painted desert.” 

As a Senator, Mr. AsHurst made good as advertised. He was all 
that and more. The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is fairly gem-studded 
with his eloquent outgivings, such as this one about Arizona: 

“The rich purple tones in the distant hills, the pearl-gray touches, 
the deep, translucent azures in the arching heavens make up myriad 
glints of lights and colors.” 

With his right forearm athwart his vest, Senator AsHursT drops 
easily into discourse about the “Barmecidal feast”: 

“An occult gem which glistens with ‘ophidian eye,’ or announces 
that ‘I do not rise to chant any jeremiads.“ 

His is the longest and most imposing frock coat and the most 
sensitive and adjustable vocal chords in Congress. It doesn't mat- 
ter what he is talking about, he’ll sink it to a deep diapason, flute 
it up to a poignant skylark pitch, and invest it with a panopoly of 
stately iambics. 

The tall, impressive Senator wears a wide black ribbon on his 
eyeglasses with which he likes to gesture. He has a way of bowing 
deeply from the waist on the slightest provocation with that flowery 
but seemingly innate and instinctive courtesy which the old West 
used to nurture. 

Don’t get the mistaken idea that he’s just a dulcet-toned word 
accordion. He is a chairman of the important and powerful Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee, and before this committee will come the 
various proposals by which Congressmen will seek to enlarge their 
3 against the recent devastating decisions of the Supreme 

urt. 

He is deeply informed on the Constitution and constitutional 
law; and while he is known as a man of liberal tendencies, there are 
no indications that he will aid in furthering extremist measures. 

y In the Senate, May 29, 1928 
BOULDER DaM BILL 

Mr. AsHurRsT said in part as follows: 

Mr. President, the region known as the Colorado River Basin, 
drained by the Colorado River and its tributaries, embraces over 
242,000 square miles. 
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The following table shows an interesting comparison of areas: 
COMPARABLE TABLE 
Gross area in Colorado River Basin—square miles 


Wyoming furnishes to basin 19, 000 
Colorado furnishes to basin 39, 000 
Utah furnishes: to bang — 40, 000 
New Mexico furnishes to basin 23, 000 
Nevada furnishes to basin — 12,000 
California furnishes to basin Jet 6; 
Arizona furnishes to bassin 103, 000 
Total area of Colorado River Basin 242, 000 


VORTON RE CES SS GUS jE SES SUS SG RAS GS ASAT UM Sapa 
ee TT To RS E ce Sle Sa Re py A Pap ea Te 
Connecticut. 


The Colorado River proper is formed by the junction of the 
Green and the Grand; the name of the Grand was by act of 
Congress approved the 25th day of July 1921, changed to the 


Colorado. Green River from its source to its junction with the 
Grand is 700 miles long. The Grand River from its source to its 
junction with the Green is about 450 miles long. 

Green River heads near Fremont Park in the Wind River Moun- 
tains, Wyo., in a group of alpine lakes fed by perpetual snows. 
The source of the Grand is in Colorado. Like the Green, it is fed 
by small alpine lakes that receive their waters directly from snow 
banks. Including the Green, the Colorado River is about 1,700 
miles long and empties into the Gulf of California in latitude 
31°53’ and longitude 115°. 

The Colorado River Basin—that is to say, the region traversed 
by the Colorado River and drained by its tributaries—is a land 
which embraces all the various diversities of topography and 
geology; it is a land of extreme variations in rainfall, in eleva- 
tion, and in the character of the country. The northerly part of 
the basin is a land of cold winters, of deep snowfall, a region that 
stores up the snows of winter and pours them forth in the 
summer. 

The middle section of the Colorado Basin is a territory of low 
rainfall, of high plateaus, and vast canyons. In no other place 
in the world are there such deep, marvelously colored, and beau- 
tiful gorges and canyons. 

The southern portion of the basin is relatively low in elevation, 
with a scanty rainfall and of tremendous summer heat, 115° to 
120° being not unusual temperatures over much of this southern 
area in the months of June, July, and August. The normal an- 
nual flow of the Colorado River is about 17,000,000 acre-feet, ex- 
treme years ranging from 9,000,000 to 25,000,000 acre-feet. Stor- 
age of water is therefore vitally essential, as irrigation is of tre- 
mendous importance to the proper development of the basin. 

The Colorado River Basin contains mountains reaching to a 
height of 13,500 feet, belted at the base by forests of vivid green, 
and capped with gleaming snow; it contains playas and inland 
lakes below the level of the sea; it contains vast plateaus of rugged, 
black scoria; immense forests of pine, cedar, and pinion, and in 
these forests are hundreds of small parks, bowllike gems of ex- 
quisite scenery; it contains the largest area of recent volcanic 
action to be found on the continent, “recent” being employed in 
its geological sense. 

In the southwestern portion of the basin there is a real desert 
where the raw and scorching sun comes down as a pitiless flail, 
where the sand reflects the heat and glare and distresses the eye 
of the traveler, and where little dew or moisture is deposited, but 
where a wind, hot as a furnace blast, sometimes blows from the 
south. 

Before a railroad was built through it a journey over this desert 
was at times dangerous and always fraught with discomfort. Day 
after day nothing was to be seen but an expanse of hot sand, 
with now and then a cactus lifting its thorny arms into the brazen 
heat. The loneliness of the pioneer pilgrim there seemed to 
sever him from human things and to remove him an infinite dis- 
tance from the world, with its interests and its occupations, but 
nature, in one of her capricious moods, also placed in this same 
basin the richest agricultural lands in the Western Hemisphere. 

In some parts of this basin, which were populous before the 
pyramids were built, ancient peoples builded cities not wholly 
lacking in grandeur, These peoples of antiquity wove and spun 
cotton and flax into gaudy tapestries before Romulus and Remus 
were suckled. They melted gold and silver into chieftain’s orna- 
ments and queens’ girdles before Caesar's legions brought tribute 
back to imperial Rome. 

Centuries before the Knickerbocker set foot on Manhattan 
Island tribes of men now vanished irrigated the fertile sands of 
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the lower basin of the Colorado River from canals and reseryoirs 
finished with hard linings of tamped or burnt clay which in some 
degree possessed the endurance of our modern concrete. The 
origin of this people is enwrapped in the mists of antiquity. 
Nothing has been found of sufficient distinctiveness to enable us to 
do more than speculate and form ingenious theories as to whence 
they came, how long they enjoyed their tolerable civilization, and 
whither and why they went. 

Within this basin and in Arizona is the Petrified Forest. whose 
trees lived their green millenniums and put on immortality in 
Triassic time, 7,000,000 years ago. The trees were of several kinds, 
most of them being related to the Norfolk Island pines. A small 
amcunt of iron oxide is distributed through the logs, which 
gives them their beautiful yellow, brown, and red tints. 

Within the region traversed by the Colorado River and drained 
by its tributaries is the Painted Desert, in which at a distance 
you perceive the “sea of jasper” and the face of cliffs that gleam 
like jewels; you seem to descry fortifications with flags flying on 
their ramparts, and walled towers on conical hills amidst an 
admixture of light and shade. 

Within this basin and in Arizona is the Grand Canyon, of 
wondrous colors, of bold escarpments, pyramids, swelling domes, 
mosques, minarets, and isolated mesas through which rolls and 
tumbles the Colorado River. 

On the 5th day of January 1886, in the Forty-ninth Congress, 
the first bill to make the Grand Canyon a national park was intro- 
duced in the Senate by Benjamin Harrison, then a Senator from 
Indiana, and subsequently President of the United States. This 
bill failed to become a law, and the project was presented to the 
Congress from time to time. 

In the Sixty-fifth Congress I introduced a bill to make the 
Grand Canyon a national park. ‘ 

The bill Ps both houses of Congress and was approved by 
President Wilson on the 26th day of February 1919. 

FUTURE OF THE COLORADO RIVER BASIN 


What is to be the future of the Colorado River Basin, a country 
larger in area than the tract of land which Virginia, with princely 
liberality, ceded to the General Government in 1787, out of which 
five States were erected? 

Of course, its forests will be utilized, its mineral wealth will be 
sought, its scenic beauties will be unfolded; but its greatest de- 
velopment, however, must come from its water resources, upon 
which the development of its other resources must largely depend. 
Without the water afforded by Colorado River and its tributaries, 
vast tracts of its land would remain unproductive and practically 
useless; but the hand that formed this land, cleft its mountains 
in twain, filled their caverns with precious metals, painted its 
landscapes in colors warranted never to fade, and that replenishes 
this river, left it feasible for man not only to construct large 
irrigation systems and to build towns, cities, and prosperous agri- 
cultural communities within this basin, but to generate hydro- 
electric power for lighting, heating, industrial uses, and the trans- 
portation of freight and passengers. 

I know the generosity of Senators will pardon me if I now 
presume to solicit their attention while I make a reference per- 
sonal to myself. My forbears were members of that bold advance 
guard of pioneers who 50 years or more ago explored the Colorado 
River Basin. From the time of my youth to the present day I have 

. wielded ceaselessly what strength was mine, which was modest and 
small enough, to bring about the development of the potentialities 
of the Colorado River. If the voice of justice and truth and the 
accuracies of science instead of greed and partisanship were to 
control, there would ultimately be brought forth within the United 
States the inland empire of the Colorado River Basin, an empire 
wealthier than that which Pizarro added to the dominions of 
Charles V and more splendid and more durable than that of the 
Caesars. 

In discussing the broader possibilities and problems of the 
Colorado River Basin there are hundreds, even thousands, of minor 
yet important possibilities of expansion that I necessarily must 
leave unmentioned, although these future minor auxillary de- 
velopments will have much local importance and in the aggregate 
true national significance. In general such minor or auxiliary 
projects do not preclude the large use of the river but must be 
undertaken as part of that larger use. 

Irrigation has enriched the American people. Irrigation proj- 
ects charm the imagination with their wizardry. Their power to 
transform barren deserts into grain and cotton fields, into or- 
chards and vegetable and flower gardens, makes the lamp of 
Aladdin and the purse of Fortunatus seem tame and prosaic. The 
wildest hyperbole would not overestimate the strength, wealth, 
beauty, comfort, and public order that would be added to this 
Nation were all the potentialities of the Colorado River scientifi- 
cally utilized with scrupulous regard for and observance of the 
legal rights of each State within the Colorado River Basin. 

It is a thousand pities that this bill, so devastating to Arizona 
in its results, has failed to rise to the grand opportunity of the 
hour, but I do not despair; I realize that the active protagonists 
of this bill have fallen victims to that imponderable which inheres 
in those public men who surrender the good of the future to the 
expediency of the hour. 

The alluring temptation to bring to existing constituents some 
temporary advantage; to placate those who can vote today; to 
achieve something immediate and tangible, which apparently is 
beneficial, although it be at the cost of sacrificing durable bene- 
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fits and vital rights which could easily be preserved if justice 
instead of expediency were made the guide, has always been the 
Circean spell that has, down through the ages, distracted the 
mind, deflected the purpose, and weakened the fiber of statesmen. 


REMARKS OP SENATOR ASHURST ON THE STEAMSHIP “PRESIDENT 
GRANT” ON SATURDAY, OCTOBER 26, 1935, PRESENTING TO VICE 
PRESIDENT GARNER A PAIR OF Socks To Be WorN WHEN He HAS AN 
AUDIENCE WITH THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN 


This is an enjoyable occasion. It is always a delight to me to 
air my views upon a subject of which I know. nothing—and, as I 
know nothing of the Orient or its habits and culture, you have the 
right to expect from me an extended speech upon the Orient. 

The custom of removing one’s footwear upon certain occasions 
is so old that its beginnings are lost in the twilight of antiquity. 
We do know, however, that no matter with what particular tribe 
or for what peculiar reason such habit may have originated, all 
tribes of men have at some time honored and followed the custom. 

Moses, keeping the flocks of his father-in-law, heard a great 
voice saying, “Put off thy shoes from off thy feet.” The cowboy 
on the Southwestern Plains, when mortally injured in an en- 
counter with another, asked his comrades to see to it that he did 
not “die with his boots on.” 

Mr. Vice President, you will soon comply with a beautiful custom 
and observe an ancient symbol by removing your shoes out of 
3 Pas a pavore ruler. 

you in the performance of your important duty, pro 
3 pee peen provided a you by the Sanatan 2 eae 
sentatives e congressio: a to the ina tion of th 
Philippine Commonwealth. party Sg j 

These socks—I shall not descend to billingsgate and slang by call- 
ing them hose but shall adopt the more patrician nomenclature 
and call them socks—are made, both woof and warp, from Texas 


cotton, which grew amidst the horned toads of the Big Bend 
country, 


“These socks sell for $2 a pair; 
They never rip and they never tear; 
If you put them in water, they'll never get wet, 
And the longer you wear them the stronger they'll get.” 


Mr. Vice President, logical and inquiring mind that you possess, 
I am sure 1 a . know Kiat the 5 of 
“socking” you no ost upon you. Indeed, I have hear 
Vice President called “Old Sex. j SOA 

These socks are particolored. The scarlet in them is the red badge 
of the courage of your career; the purple stripe denotes that 
8 of royal good fellowship and frankness so manifest in 
yourself. 

The yellow stripe in them seems out of place—somewhat maca- 
bre—as there is no yellow streak in your make-up. Indeed, I have 
reason to know your courage—courage to the point of temerity, 
5 yoe sre a is cgi pig when you are con- 

‘on Wi a ouse. You play a straight oftener than 
almost any other man I know. Sigh : 

When you return to your august post in Washington, should 
political or parliamentary shoes begin to pinch your feet, do not 
hesitate to remove the shoes, even in the Senate, provided you are 
wearing these sox. The Senate is firm for precedent; Senator 
Wilkinson Call, of Florida, wore socks as gorgeous as a Persian sun- 
set, and often removed his shoes in the Senate. Jerry Simpson’s 
fame would have rivaled that of the scholarly William Allen White, 
of Kansas, if Jerry had worn eloquent socks. 

Oh, what slender threads turn the currents of this world. 


[From the New York American of Feb. 25, 1937] 


Henry FOUNTAIN Asuurst, of Arizona, chairman of the Senate 

SET. 5 a a owe orator, but some of his colleagues 

champio p e President’s judiciary program is 
inconsistent with his past views. f 

Senator Ban xx, in debate, fetched up a newspaper article point- 
ing out the same and bearing the happy caption “Henry, Thou 
Art a Jewel.” 

CONFESSES ALL 

To fellow Senators and galleries the Arizona statesman made 
humble confession: 

“My faults are obvious. There can be no doubt I have my full 
share. I suffer from cacoethes loquendi—a mania or itch for talk- 
ing—from vanity, and morbidity, and, as is obvious to everyone who 
knows me, an inborn, an inveterate flair for histrionics.” 

Having confessed, the one-time Arizona cowpuncher rallied to his 
own defense and said: 

“But there never has been superadded to these vices of mine the 
withering, embalming vice of consistency. Whoever in his public 
service is handcuffed and shackled by the vice of consistency will 
be a man not free to act as various questions come before him from 
time to time; he will be a statesman locked in a prison house the 
keys to which are in the keeping of days and events that are dead. 
Let me quote Emerson: ‘A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of 
little minds, adored by little statesmen.’ ” 

BLASTS “CARPENDI” 

“I spoke of my vice, cacoethes loquendi. There is another vice 
called cacoethes carpendi—the mania to find fault, to carp against 
everything that somebody else proposes but never suggesting a 
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remedy yourself, Such is cacoethes carpendi, a vice not wholly 
unknown in the Senate Chamber.” 
From his hecklers Henry drew cheers, 


By CAL TINNEY IN NEw YORK EVENING Post 

Folks, if any of you are going to Washington between now and 
July and want to know what shcws to see, don’t miss the 
“Ashurst Revue.” 

This Capito! Hill offering, having for its theme the enlargement 
of the Supreme Court, and featuring stars of the professorial, the 
Official, and everything but the tonsorial field, is decidedly the 
spring hit. 

Pie names in a talent way—names like Homer Cummings, Burton 
Wheeler—have helped to pack in big crowds, HENRY FOUNTAIN 
AsHurst is the master of ceremonies; so, from top to bottom, the 
show is one stellar attraction. 

I say “stellar,” but the show could dispense with the guest 
artists and only retain the master of ceremonies and still have a 
dose of entertainment that would knock your eyes out. 

This fellow Asnunsr has talent and showmanship of a high 
order. Tall, sleek, and black-haired, attired in morning coat and 
pin-point-striped trousers, he looks like something left over in 
Washington by a visiting Shakespearean stock company. 

Though from Arizona, a State more noted for turning out two- 
gun men than orators, thespian AsHuRsT can intone his lines like 
a finished actor (and not quite as finished as some last year’s 
actors are). 

AsHuRST works under his own name, though frequently he gets 
billing under such titles as The War Eagle of the San Francisco 
Crags,” “The Silver-Tongued Sunbeam of the Painted Desert,” and 
“Lord Asbestos.” 

LORD ASBESTOS 

The last-named billing was thought up by Senator BARKLEY, 
of Kentucky. Asked why AsHurst should be called Lord Asbestos, 
BARKLEY replied: “Because he gets hot but never burns.” 

The 62-year-old Arizona Senator shies from serious roles and 
prefers comic parts. Years before he interrupted one of the late 
Huey Long's filibusters to ask if the Louisiana Senator's popular- 
ity wasn’t “about as great as that of a cuckoo clock in a boys’ 
dormitory at 3 o’clock in the morning.” It was known among fellow 
mimesters that Lord Asbestos could dish it out and “take it” also. 

In February they ribbed him for having switched overnight from 
being an opponent of the Supreme Court enlargement idea to be- 
ing a proponent of same as soon as he knew the President was 
for it. 

“Did you not,” demanded Senator Bartey, of North Carolina, of 
the senior Senator from Arizona, “say, after the Supreme Court's 
N. R. A. decision, that ‘among the unjust criticisms leveled at the 
President was the charge that he intended to enlarge the Court’? 
Did you not say, ‘A more ridiculous, absurd, and unjust criticism 
of a President was never made’?” 

An old Shakespearean trouper is never embarrassed in the face 
of embarrassing evidence; and even if Mr. AsHursT only looks to 
have been a former Shakespearean ham, he played his part well. 

Said he when Senator Barrey had asked the question above 
stated: “It is obvious from the lilt of it that what you quote are 
my utterances. But“ —and he fixed the gaze of his senatorial 
audience as John Drew hypnotized the customers on the nights 
he used to play Hamlet—‘the man who attempts to be consistent 
in his public service may end up consistent, indeed, but never 
accomplish anything else.” 


THEN HE REALLY GOT GOING 


Launching into his subject, he said: “There can be no doubt 
that I have my full share of faults. I suffer from cacoethes 
loquendi—a mania or itch for talking—and from vanity, if you 
please, and morbidity, and, as is obvious to everyone who knows 
me, an inborn, an inveterate flair for histrionics. But there has 
never been superadded to these vices of mine the withering and 
embalming vice of consistency. 

“Whoever in the public service is handcuffed and shackled by 
the vice of consistency will be a statesman locked in a prison 
house, the keys of which are in the keeping of days and events 
that are dead.” 

Obviously, Orator AsHursT was in “fine feather,” and he built 
up to one crashing conclusion. It came as follows: 

“I spoke of my vice, a mania to talk. There is another vice of 
mankind called cacoethes carpendi—the mania to find fault, ‘the 
mania of carping against everything that somebody else proposes, 
but never suggesting a remedy yourself.’ Such is cacoethes car- 
pendi, a vice not wholly unknown in this Chamber.” 

As you might have guessed from the foregoing, Mr. AsHursT 
never uses a monosyllable when a polysyllable will do. 

His talents are not confined to speech making, however. An 
ex-cowboy, he still can chant the 89 stanzas of the Chisholm Trail. 

Prescott is where he has his home in Arizona, and in Washington 
he and his wife live in a house on K Street. Mrs. Ashurst is the 
former Elizabeth McEvoy Renoe. 

Outside of wanting to buy Lower California from Mexico for 
annexation to Arizona, he is a run-of-the-mill Democrat. And 
he hasn’t got in bad in Arizona for wanting to own the Mexican 
peninsula aforenamed. Arizonians, as a class, think it would be 
rather nice to have some coast line, 
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HIS PET HATE 


The Senator’s pet hate is Who’s Who in America, and every 
time they print his biography it is over his protest. 

I wish I could go on about the Bard of Prescott. I haven't even 
told you where he was born, etc. Well, Winnemucca, Ney., is 
where that happened. His father was a cattleman. 

At 18 young AsHuRsT got the job of turnkey at the Flagstaff 
County jail, later becoming a deputy sheriff. 

He was admitted to the Arizona bar and the legislature, both on 
his twenty-first birthday; became district attorney of Coconino 
County in 1904; pursued the private practice of law from 1909 to 
1912, at which time the Arizona State Legislature unanimously 
elected him the Sunset State’s first United States Senator. 

So the talented HENRY FOUNTAIN AsHuRST has been playing the 
Senate Chamber in Washington for the last 25 years. It’s the 
longest theatrical engagement on record. 

As long as words come to him (and they will) he is going to 
be a much-seen, much-beloved figure in the shows on Capitol Hill. 


In the Senate, Friday, December 23, 1932 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I have received letters discussing 
prohibition, and I now read to the Senate a letter I have sent in 
reply to requests for information. 

DECEMBER 21, 1932. 

Yours received regarding prohibition. 

At the election in 1914 the people of Arizona voted dry. I had 
promised them that as their Senator I would regard their vote 
at the polls to be an instruction as to how I should vote in the 
Senate on prohibition, because I was to be their servant, and their 
vote would constitute a mandate to me. 

In 1928, when the prohibition question was again prominent, 
I state that I had always regarded the referendum votes of the 
people of Arizona as an instruction to me to vote dry and that 
I would continue to carry out the will of the people as expressed 
by their referendum votes and would vote dry until they changed 
their instructions at the polls. 

In 1932 Arizona voted wet. I regard that vote as a mandate 
to me to vote to submit the eighteenth amendment for repeal. 
I have made it a rule of my public life to keep to my word with 
the people. If I refused to keep my pledge to carry out the will of 
the people of Arizona as expressed at the polls, I would be an 
unfaithful servant and unworthy of a seat in the Senate. This 
vote involves a great principle of the American Government, and I 
cannot and should not override or ignore that principle. 

Until the people of Arizona shall change their instructions by 
another referendum, I am in honor compelled to vote to submit 
to the States the repeal of the eighteenth amendment and to 
vote for such liberalization of the Volstead Act as is permissible 
under the Constitution as it now stands, 

Respectfully yours, 
Henry F. ASHURST. 

On November 15, 1932, I gave to the press the following state- 
ment: 

“Honesty and good faith require that platform pledges be kept. 
The Democrats would make themselves ‘embezzlers of power’ if 
they refused to live up to their own political-platform promises. 

“The Democratic national platform specifically favors a repeal of 
the eighteenth amendment and also includes a demand that com- 
plete supervision and control of the manufacture and sale of in- 
toxicating liquors be restored to the States. As a Democratic 
Senator it is, therefore, my duty to vote for a joint resolution pro- 
posing a constitutional amendment to be submitted to representa- 
tive conventions in the States for the repeal of the eighteenth 
amendment. 

“As a Senator from Arizona I have always considered and still 
consider the constitution of the State of Arizona to be the best 
indication of the will of the people respecting how I should vote 
on modification or retention of the national prohibition laws. The 
people of Arizona at the recent election having changed their 
organic law and having repealed State prohibition, my plain duty 
requires that I vote to carry out their mandate on this subject. 


“Henry F, ASHURST.” 


In the Senate, Thursday, March 16, 1939 
THE PALESTINE MANDATE AND THE BALFOUR DECLARATION 


Mr. AsHurst. Mr. President, in the nature of a petition, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Secretary read at the desk a telegram 
I sent to the Secretary of State in October of last year. 

The Vick PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the reading of the 
telegram? The Chair hears none, and the clerk will read, as re- 
quested. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

PHOENIX, ARIZ., October 13, 1938. 
Hon. CORDELL HULL, 
Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. SECRETARY: The services to our country which the 
President and yourself rendered recently in the Central Europe 
crisis are of surpassing importance and are valuable beyond the 
range of eulogy. In the present crisis now approaching because 
of the rumor that Great Britain may consider withdrawing from 
her mandate over Palestine which mandate she assumed by the 
Balfour declaration, leads me ta believe that the President and 
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yourself may perform an equally important service if you would 
suggest to Great Britain’s chancelries that any recession from or 
abandonment of the Palestine mandate created by the Balfour 
declaration would bring catastrophic results that might shatter 
the orderly process of nations. No event could make a more im- 
portant contribution to peace and tranquillity than the faithful 
observance of the Balfour declaration. You are probably more 
familiar than am I with the events that led to the promulgation 
of the Balfour declaration. The Jews down through the stream 
of human history have been faithful to their engagements and to 
their commitments. They have for centuries developed their 
culture. Their spiritual potentiality has always been manifest and 
most admirable. The Jewry of the world accepted the Balfour 
declaration in good faith and relying upon the good faith of Great 
Britain the world’s Jewry have proceeded for more than 20 years 
to develop Palestine and to contribute to movements looking 
toward peace, progress, and serenity throughout our troubled world. 
Pardon me if I appear to be too insistent, but I am zealously of 
the opinion that it would be a distressingly cruel wrongdoing were 
this Balfour declaration abandoned. With gratitude for the polite 
attention you have always given my communications, and with 
esteem, 
Senator ASHURST. 


ARIZONA STATE MEMORIAL STONE 


Extract from proceedings held in the Washington Monument, 
Washington, D. C., at the dedication of a memorial stone placed 
in the Monument by the State of Arizona, April 15, 1924 

ADDRESS OF HON, HENRY F. ASHURST 

(As Senator AsHuRST was called away from the city on account 
of the death of his mother, his address was read by Mr. John C. 
Crockett, reading clerk of the United States Senate.) 

This monument of dignity, beauty, and simplicity, erected as a 
symbol of the veneration in which America holds the immortal 
name of George Washington, is the embodiment of the struggles 
and aspirations of our race. No matter what robes of glory may 
be woven for our Nation in the days that are to come, the future 
cannot give a blessing richer or more ample than the liberty which 
Wi n's valor and wisdom bequeathed to us. 

Within the past decade science has given us steeds with lungs 
of steel and wings of silk, and with them we have made the high- 
ways of the eagle the highways of our commerce, but science can 
never give to us anything more valuable than our American system 
of government. 

Neither iron quill, neither music’s myriad voices, nor eloquent 
lips ardent with truth and opulent with images of splendor can 
give adequate utterance to the pageantry of the memories and 
the hopes that rise before us when we reflect upon what this 
monument signifies. 

Liberty is like unto a coral island, built from the deeps; built 
by the dying of the builders, until finally its truths greet the 
surface and the sun. Millions of men have suffered and died in 
order that freedom, typified by this monument, might live. 

The stone set by Arizona into this monument is chalcedony— 
petrified wood—that which St. John the Divine, in describing the 
foundations of the walls of the city, called a “precious stone,” 
and this stone dedicated today is a section of tree which lived its 
green millennium millions of years ago. It is the section of a 
tree whose structure has resisted the gnawing tooth of time and 
whose beauty has not been corrupted by the moths of eternity— 
so may it be with the American Government. 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BY SENATOR ASHURST, OF ARIZONA, AT THE TESTI- 
MONIAL DINNER IN WASHINGTON, D. C., Id Honor or Hon. HOMER 
CUMMINGS, ON JANUARY 11, 1939 


Mr. AsHurRST said: 

Mr. Toastmaster, ladies and gentlemen, the famous English 
poet Alexander Pope, in his Odyssey of Homer, wrote a couplet: 

“True friendship’s laws are by this rule express'd, 
Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest.” 

This same poet, in Book II of his Satires, wrote: 

“For I, who hold sage Homer's rule the best, 
Welcome the coming, speed the going guest.” 

Had our erudite and affable toastmaster [Mr. Hogan] been per- 
mitted to be present when the divine afflatus was inspiring the 
poet, doubtless our toastmaster would have suggested that it be 
written: 

“Welcome the coming, feed the going guest.” 


Personally, I am much in favor of postprandial orations, that is, 
after-dinner speeches. They are islands of relaxation and com- 
radeship anchored in life’s wild and wasteful ocean and are 
pleasant interludes amidst the clashes of the hustings, the court, 
the forum, and the absorbing pursuits of commercial and indus- 
trial life. 

Occasions such as this afford a serene atmosphere where delicate 
fancy, historical allusion, and beautiful words are permitted to 
form the staple of public utterance, and the speeches are intended 
neither to threaten, challenge, nor to rebuke. 

Although postprandial oratory is generally supposed to be too 
piaraoronn to be of substance, the truth is that many of the 

rightest, wittiest, and wisest sayings of our times have been 
engendered amid the incense of fragrant cigars and the aroma of 
café noir. Poets, artists, philosophers, statesmen, scientists, novel- 
ists, and men noted for their brilliant wit and delightful humor 
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Sava given to the world some of their best utterances at public 
ers. 

If a student of astronomy, whose vigils are devoted to a study of 
the magnitudes, motions, and distances of stars and planets in 
celestial space, were asked to describe in a single speech, the 
relation of the sun to our solar system, the student would stand 
amazed at the immensity of his task. 

Not less immense would be the task of the speaker who in a 
single speech attempts to describe the relation of the Attorney 
General’s Department to American justice. 

Mr. Cummings was inducted into the office of Attorney General 
with but few days—less than half a dozen—within which to orient 
himself and adjust his affairs before his duties, and he 
entered office at a time when doubt and fear, twin specters of 
evil, had seized millions of persons; but quictly, unobtrusively, 
capably, he selected a staff for his Department, gave the staff his 
confidence and support, and in my opinion one of the reasons for 
his success is that he has always been willing to submit himself 
to the crucible of self-correction which comes, and comes only, 
from associating with other men. 

This occasion would seem to invite a speaker to discuss, in some 
detail, the vast and important labors and achievements of Mr. 
Cummings as Attorney General, but even to enumerate the various 
reforms and accomplishments of the Department of Justice under 
his leadership would be to stretch this address beyond the polite 
limits of a banquet speech. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, the total expenditures 
of the Federal Government, including relief, were $7,691,287,108. 
The expense of the judicial branch of the Government—that is to 
say, the energies and operations of our Federal courts—was only 
$9,500,000, which means that the cost of the judicial branch of our 
Government for that fiscal year was only one-eighth of 1 percent 
of the cost of our Federal establishment. 

Not the least in importance of the arduous labors of Attorney 
General was his formulation and advocacy of the anti- 
gangster or anticrime laws passed during the Seventy-third, 
Seventy-fourth, and Seventy-fifth Congresses, and I would be 
wholly lacking in grace if I failed to note the able support given 
to these bills by Representative Sumners of Texas, chairman of 
the House Committee on the Judiciary. 

Superlatives in speech are usually evidences of a weary man or 
sometimes an indolent man who does not seek a more nearly 
exact medium of expression. Nevertheless I choose to employ 
superlatives, because they are required truly to delineate and set 
forth the achievements of General Cummings and his staff, with 
particular reference to the energies of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, in coping with professional criminals. 

When Mr. Cummings was inducted into the office of Attorney 
General he made a careful study of the character and attainments 
of Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, and I say advisedly that Mr. Cu 
exhibited courage and foresight in retaining Mr. Hoover as Director 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, that is to say, chief of the 
G-men, and he gave Mr. Hoover encouragement and assistance. 
Arguments were made to General Cummings to try to induce him 
not to retain Mr. Hoover's services, but Mr. Cummings, with a 
judgment and a foresight almost telepathic, retained Mr. Hoover 
and the judgment and sagacity of Mr. Cummings have been 
vindicated. 

Many persons have wondered whether Mr. Cummings was a 
right-winger or a left-winger—but being himself considerable of 
a philosopher, he probably came to the conclusion that a bird 
cannot fiy with two right wings any more than a bird can fly 
with two left wings, therefore as a public official, he turned 
neither to the right nor to the left but went straight forward. 

In bygone days there was a prominent pugilist named John L, 
Sullivan, one of the most successful pugilists America ever pro- 
duced. Fifty years ago he was one of the most noted men in the 
world; today his name is nothing but a gorgeous reminiscence. In 
Mr. Sullivan’s decline when the nymphs of his noonday had gone 
and the shadows of twilight gathered about him, he was asked the 
question as to what particular feature he ascribed his dazzling 
success in the prize ring, and he instantly replied, “I never took a 
backward step.” 

So Attorney General Cummings turned neither to the right nor 
to the left and never took a backward step. 

Another reason for his success is that he understands the 
foundations and the framework of the Constitution; realizes that 
it was written neither on rubber nor on brass and that, while 
written on parchment, it was also written in the inborn, invinc- 
ible, ineradicable sentiments and aspirations of men who love 
liberty under the aegis of the law. 

He realized that it was intended to implement and aid the law 
in protecting and defending the rights and immunities of free 
men, an instrument to give the law the scope and opportunity 
to cope with the ruthless cunning of chicanery and, above all, 
that the Constitution was not written to debilitate or enfeeble 
the Nation, reject the fruits of the discoveries of science, or to 
stop or stay America’s dramatic march onward and upward for 
good in the affairs of her citizens. 

In an era when vituperation and calumny are largely the stock 
in trade of political warfare, Mr. Cummings, instead of permitting 
his temper to become caustically embrittled, carried himself with 
dignity of demeanor and constant propriety of speech. 

No public official in our time ever held the standard of r m- 
sibility higher than he. Neither friend nor enemy nor ambition 
nor praise nor censure could swerve him from the path of duty. 
He made no bargains. 
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No Department of Justice existed in our Government prior to the 
year 1870, although, of course, there had been an Attorney General- 
ship since 1789, and this Department of Justice has grown from 
meager and slender facilities and equipment into a department of 
enormous importance and responsibility, until it stands today the 
strong citadel and tower of defense of the inviolable rights of a 
free people, a barrier alike against the frenzied onslaught of fac- 
tion and the insidious encroachment of privilege. 

In conclusion, this occasion affords me the opportunity to say 
to General Cummings what I believe is in the heart of every person 
here present, namely, that we have never wavered in our admiration 
and affection for you, and we all feel that the Fates treated us kindly 
in making us your contemporaries and your friends. 


In the Senate, Monday, March 27, 1939 
Concress Has No JUDICIAL POWER EXCEPT AS TO IMPEACHMENTS 


Mr. AsHurst. Mr. President, intermittently I receive letters 
chanting a jeremiad, or, with caustic verbiage, inveighing against 
the Senate Committee on the Judiciary because, forsooth, that 
committee does not “get busy and report out a constitutional 
amendment proposing to take from the courts the power to inval- 
idate an act of Congress.” 

Some of the letters are intemperate in tone and some are written 
by persons who in good faith seek light upon this question. 

No conceivable energy at my command could, by correspondence, 
furnish to every person making inquiry a dissertation upon the 
necessity, in a constitutional government, of reposing in the Fed- 
eral courts the power to declare invalid and void such acts as 
Congress had no power to enact. 

Some of the complainants take the view that since we derived 
our legal procedure from England and that inasmuch as the British 
courts did not exercise the power to declare an act of Parliament 
void, it was, therefore, unprecedented and unauth for courts 
of the United States to explore an act of Congress with a view of 
ascertaining if such act was within the power of the National 
Legislature. 

It will be remembered that the colonial governments in America 
were grants from the King and were connected with Great Britain 
through the medium of the Crown and not through Parliament. 
The colonial charters were, in fact, constitutions, and the words 
“our Constitution” in the Declaration of Independence have par- 
ticular reference to the colonial charters or grants. These charters 
differed somewhat as to the powers granted or denied, but they all 
appear to have contained the provision that legislation enacted by 
the Colonies should not be contrary to the laws of England; hence 
the colonial laws were frequently tested by the charter or by the 
law of England, and some acts of colonial assemblages were an- 
nulled because they were not in accord with the constitution; that 
is to say, with the colonial charter—the grant. Thus, the Amer- 
ican Colonists became familiar with that system and practice. 

The address delivered before the Bar Association of the City of 
Charleston, W. Va., on January 25, 1936, by the Honorable John 
H. Hatcher, president of the Supreme Court of Appeals, State of 
West Viriginia, is one of the clearest expositions of this subject 
that may be found. It would seem to me that if we are to main- 
tain a constitutional government and protect the inviolable rights, 
privileges, and immunities that accompany free men, we should 
not strike down what is called judicial review. 

In tyrannical governments the supreme magistracy, or the mak- 
ing, construing, and enforcing the law, is vested in one and the 
same man or one and the same body of men. 

In a government where one and the same magistracy makes, 
construes, and enforces the laws, whether such magistracy be 
lodged in one man or in a body of men, there can be no public 
liberty. 

The question of the power of the courts of the United States 
to declare “unconstitutional” such acts as Congress had no au- 
thority to enact was not an issue that divided the framers of the 
Constitution into opposing political parties. 

Thomas Jefferson was not a member of the Constitutional Con- 
vention, but Jefferson and his supporters, on this particular ques- 
tion, differed in no essential respect from Alexander Hamilton. 

Jefferson and Hamilton each took the view that the courts should 
have the power to declare void such legislation as Congress had no 
authority to pass, and Jefferson went further on this subject than 
did Hamilton. Jefferson’s letters indicate he desired that the 
power be given to the courts to invalidate legislation not only be- 
cause the legislation was in opposition to the Constitution, but he 
was content to grant to the courts the power to invalidate laws on 
questions of policy also. What both Jefferson and Hamilton seemed 
to fear was the despotism of unchecked majority rule. 

Jefferson in his Notes on the State of Virginia, page 195, said, 
inter alia: 

“One hundred and seventy-three despots would surely be as 
oppressive as one. Let those who doubt it, turn their eyes on the 
Republic of Venice. As little will it avail us, that they are chosen 
by ourselves. An elective despotism was not the government we 
fought for; but one which should not only be founded on free 
principles, but in which the powers of government should be so 
divided and balanced among several bodies of magistracy, as that 
no one could transcend their legal limits, without being effectually 
checked and restrained by the others.” 

It is true that in Great Britain the courts at the time of the 
formation of our Constitution recognized the supremacy of acts 
of Parliament. Such recognition, however, did not flow from any 
legislative immunity from review but flowed from the fact that 
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Parliament acted in a double capacity—that is to say, as legis- 
lature and as court. Parliament possessed legislative and judicial 
power. Parliament was a court, the old curia regis or aula regis— 
a court established in England by William the Conqueror in his 
own hall—long before Parliament possessed the legislative power. 
In other words, when our American Government was formed there 
were reposing in Parliament both legislative and judicial power; 
hence, an act of Parliament was both supremely legislative and 
supremely judicial. 

In this connection it must be remembered that when our Con- 
stitution was formed much care was taken to see to it that the 
three powers of Government—to wit, the legislative, the executive, 
and the judicial—should be lodged in different magistracies, dif- 
ferent officiais, and that these powers should not be permitted to 
repose in or be exercised by one and the same magistracy. 

The Constitution of the United States (art. II, sec. 1) says: 

“The executive power shall be vested in a President of the United 
States of America“ 

And (art. ITT, sec. 1) that— 

“the judicial power of the United States shall be vested in one 
Supreme Court, and in such inferior courts“ 

Bear in mind that the executive power shall be vested in a Presi- 
dent and the judicial power shall be vested in one Supreme Court, 
etc. The Constitution did not vest in the Congress all legislative 
power, but only such powers as were granted and enumerated. The 
Constitution says that: 

“All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a Con- 

„ fart. 5 888. 1). 

Observe the scrupulous phrasing wherein executive power is 
granted to the President, judicial power to the courts, but that 
only such legislative power as is granted is lodged with the Con- 
gress, and this was done because the makers of the Constitution 
desired it to be crystal clear that the Congress was to be of 
limited power and that certain rights and powers of the States 
were not granted to the National Government but were reserved 
to the States. The States possess all the rights and powers not 
denied to them by the Federal Constitution, whereas Congress 
possesses only such power as was granted to it by the Federal 
Constitution. 

The British Parliament was not a body of men with delegated, 
limited authority. It was a body of men supremely legislative 
and supremely judicial. The Congress of the United States is a 
body of men with delegated, limited authority, with no judicial 
power except as to impeachments and the qualifications of its 
own Members, and it is not even supremely legislative, as the 
States possess the powers that were not granted to the Congress. 
The belief that Congress absolute and unlimited power is 
a devastating error into which many well-meaning persons have 
fallen. 

The Constitution makers would have recoiled from the sugges- 
tion of granting to Congress the judicial power, and they would 
have recoiled with repugnance and alarm from the suggestion of 
granting to the judiciary the legislative power. 

It is not a weak joint in our constitutional armor but on the 
contrary is strong evidence of the wisdom and foresight of the 
Constitution makers in placing the responsibility upon Congress 
for taking care that the Supreme Court shall function. Many 
of the founding fathers were men of ripe scholarship and large 
experience. Some of them had served in the Continental Congress, 
officers in the Continental Army, in State legislatures, as State 
Judges, in State constitutional conventions, as Governors, as 
signers of the Declaration of Independence, and as signers of the 
draft of the Articles of Confederation. More than 25 of them 
were from the various colleges; for example, some had studied at 
Princeton, William and Mary, Harvard, Yale, King’s, and Penn- 
sylvania. Eleven of them had been educated either entirely at 
British universities or had gone there from the American colleges. 

One will observe that whilst the Constitution makers lodged the 
judicial power of the United States in the courts of the United 
States, these Constitution makers knew the history of the judicial 
abuses and tyrannies, not only the troublous days of the Tudors 
and the Stuarts, but the judicial abuses of their own century as 
well, and they used care to see to it that whilst granting the 
judicial power to the courts, there should be ample checks and 
balances in the Constitution to enable Congress to prevent judicial 
abuses and usurpations should the courts attempt the same. 

Legislative power is the power to make laws. Judicial power is 
zor power to declare laws. Executive power is the power to enforce 
aws. 

The power to declare the law, of course, comprises the duty to 
determine what is the law and what is not the law. Article VI of 
the Constitution, among other things, says: 8 

This Constitution and the laws of the United States which shall 
be made in pursuance thereof * * * shall be the supreme law 
ofthe land .“ 

An act not made in pursuance of the Constitution is, of course, 
not a law. The judicial power may not make laws, but must 
declare, when its jurisdiction is invoked, whether an act of Con- 
gress is in pursuance of the Constitution; and if not made in 
pursuance of the Constitution, it is not a law. 

A judicial review of acts of Congress is not an offshoot of 
English law, but is an American development arising from colonial 
practice out of a wholesome effort to keep separate the legislative 
power and the judicial power. It would be baleful to public 
liberty in our country for the legislative and the judicial powers 
to be centered in one and the same magistracy. Our genius cf 
government is built upon the separation of the legislative, the 
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executive, and the judicial powers; and I doubt if, upon serious 
second thought, any enlightened friend to civil liberty will argue 
that these three powers should be centered in one and the same 
magistracy. 

The legislative powers granted to Congress are enumerated and 
limited, and such limitation was not by chance, was not fortuitous, 
was not accidental, but was deliberate. Instead of seeking to ac- 
quire the judicial power, we in Congress would more truly serve 
our country by confining our operations to our legislative power. 

It is true that our powers as Members of Congress are limited; 
but, nevertheless, if properly exercised, they are of sufficient ampli- 
tude and grandeur to give scope and opportunity to the most 
zealous champions of true progress and needful reforms, the most 
redoubtable defenders of liberty, the most eloquent tribunes of 
popular government, and to soothe and assuage the most fevered 
ambition. 


In the Senate, Wednesday, April 25, 1934 


ARTICLE BY CHARLES Brooks SMITH IN WHEELING 
GENCER 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an editorial appearing in the Wheeling 
(W. Va.) Intelligencer on the subject of Senator Henry F. ASHURST, 
of Arizona. $ 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Wheeling (W. Va.) Intelligencer] 

“The press-gallery viewpoint is that veteran Senator Henry F. 
Asuurst (D.), of Arizona, is colorful copy. There are two kinds 
of colorful copy. AsHurst’s kind is good taste. 

“Poor Sadie Thompson's affectionate salutation to her sailor 
rescuer and lover (and didn’t it rain!) fits Asnunsr— tall and 
handsome.’ He’s consummate courtesy in debate; a graceful ges- 
ticulator. He is master of a gentle sarcasm, which never scratches 
skin, and the exponent of a decent humor which sparkles like a 
flawless white diamond. 

“Which goes to prove that you can make a statesman out of 
an old-time cowboy; rather he can make himself that if he wants 
to give up cows for college, has the will and the stuff in him to rise. 

“The refreshing thing in him is that he does and says things 
differently. He can be, and inherently is—original; he’s no stere- 
otype, no copycat—which is enough in itself to set him apart as 
‘not like they.’ And he can be like this—be himself—within the 
scope of propriety. 

“This strikes us as rare and unusual. We don't know why—we 
can’t make ourselves clear about it—-but somehow it does. 

“An incident of the Senate proceedings yesterday, typical of the 
subject of our sketch, gives a key to an understanding of him. It 
illuminates our struggling picturization of the Arizonian like a 
klieg light. We quote him: 

Mr. President, I fondly believed for some years that I was 
sterilized and vaccinated against the vicious habit of reading letters 
into the Rrcorp, but it now appears that the habit has recurred. 

My most constant and most savage critic is a leading Demo- 
cratic daily newspaper in Arizona, to wit, the Arizona Daily Star. 
I have received a letter from the editor of that journal; and his 
arguments in opposing my views on certain public questions are 
so well stated that I telegraphed to him, securing his permission to 
have the letter read into the RECORD. 

J now read my telegram to the editor: 


(W. VA.) 


“APRIL 15, 1934. 
“Mr. W. R. MATHEWS, 
“Editor and Publisher, the Arizona Daily Star, 
“Tucson, Ariz.: 
“Your letter of April 10 received. You are one of Arizona’s 
leading journalists, and your letter ably argues for your views on 
seven subjects of legislation now before Congress. Inasmuch as I 
am at variance with you and do not agree with your conclusions 
therein expressed, except that I do concur with your opinion that 
the President should be granted the power to negotiate the recip- 
rocal treaties, I hereby request permission to print your letter in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. Please do not be thin-skinned, but 
imitate me, as I am pachydermatous. If you grant me such per- 
mission, I shall, of course, print your letter without any deletion. 
Please write me. Kind regards. 
* ‘ASHURST.’ 


“Request granted, the editor’s letter was sent up to the desk, 
read to the Senate by the Chief Clerk. And a strong constructive 
criticism of Senator AsHurs?’s position on seven legislative propo- 
sitions it-was. The Senator delivered no speech in reply. 

“And wasn’t that a decent, fair, just, and honorable thing to do? 
If it was ever done before during our two decades’ observation here, 
we missed it. 

“Nothing more need be said to ASHURST to you. He ex- 
plains himself fully and clearly by doing unexpected, unconventional 
but admirable deeds like this one.” 


Every time Senator AsHurst comes home he has so many requests 
for a copy of that portion of the speech he delivered here 10 years 
ago, describing the old Palace Saloon, that he has handed the 
paragraph to the Courier. 
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EXTRACT From APrrer-DINNER SPEECH BY SENATOR ASHURST ON FRIDAY 
EVENING, OCTOBER 1, 1926, ar A BANQUET TENDERED TO HIM aT 
PRESCOTT, ARIZ., By EX-SERVICE MEN 
“I lunched today, here in Prescott, at the Palace Restaurant, 

which in bygone days, 20 years ago, was the Palace Saloon, then 

operated by three expert sports, Messrs. Bob Brow, Ben Belcher, 

and Barney Smith. At that time, at a long mahogany bar defended 

by a footrail of shining brass, bartenders clad in snowy linen, 

pracami as Sir Roger de Coverley, served ale, porter, gin, rum, brandy, 
ger beer, and old whiskies. 

“In the cafe in the rear of the saloon were then served Lucullan 
viands. There Bacchus reigned, and champagnes of choicest flowers, 
which painted landscapes even in sterile brains, went roaring down 
thirsty throats. There Venus smiled, and fleet-footed Mercury was 
often dazzled by the bales of crisp currency and the clink of golden 
coin at the gambling tables. The whirr of the roulette ball, the 
thud of the dice at the crap games which were as clods falling upon 
the coffin lid of fortune, and the rattle of ivory poker chips were 
then to be heard above the dulcet notes of the wingless angels who 
warbled all night long in that house of joy and tears. 

“The back bar then gleamed like a ledge of jewels as its cut 
glass and silver and ebony were reflected by huge mirrors. There 
lawyer, tourist, ‘tenderfoot,’ merchant prince, public official, wool 
grower, sportsman, savant, hard-rock miner, cowboy, and remittance 
man mingled on equal terms. In that house remorse sometimes 
fastened its fangs into men’s souls or fed itself upon the husks 
of their blighted hopes; there earnings were squandered—diced 
away in a night—there some noble resolves were broken by those 
persons who entered into the domain of vice through the beautiful 
gate of temptation. Like enchanted fruit in the dwelling of a 
sorcorer, the objects of admiration lost their attraction and value 
as soon as grasped, and all that remained was regret for the time 
lost in their pursuit. 

“The tear of sympathy welled quickly to the gambler's rayless 
eyes, and the hands of the proprietors of the palace were horns 
of plenty, for not only were their hearts warm and their impulses 
generous, but the fixed principle of their code was that ‘jinx’ and 
‘hoodoo’ kept away from him who never turned deaf ear to needy 
persons. 

“Now the great hall is tenantless save for the wraiths of fre- 
quenters of long ago. Spiders have festocned the back bar with 
3 dust now begrimes the tables where once the bets were 
aid. 

“The gambler of that day has ‘cashed in’ all his chips and has 
entered that vast realm where aces, kings, and queens alike are 
counted as deuces. The battalions of Bacchus are shattered, the 
singers are silent—their songs perished 20 years ago, and the 
restaurant is now conducted by a Chinaman named Dong.” 


[From the Arizona Daily Star, Tucson, Ariz., Sept. 2, 1934] 
SENATOR ASHURST SPEAKS 


If politics could be conducted on the high plane with which 
Senator Henry AsHuRST conducts his campaigns, there would 
probably be more intelligent interest in governmental affairs and 
abler men aspiring to office. Those who heard the distinguished 
Senator speak Friday night at the armory heard a political cam- 
paign speech full of holes if one wanted to criticize, but filled with 
charm, good humor, and kindliness. And, strangely enough, those 
who went, expecting to listen for a few minutes soon found them- 
selves staying on and staying on, consumed with interest. 

Although Senator AsHurst spoke for over an hour, he said not 
one unkind or harsh word about any of his opponents, while his 
brilliant shafts of wit had the audience frequently convulsed 
with laughter. On the other hand, the serious parts of his ad- 
dress, while filled with kindly but serious political bombast, won 
him the respect of his audience. 

After all, a man can still be radical, yet be a gentleman. A man 
can win votes and still be a gentleman. The highest tribute that 
can be paid to Senator AsHurst is that for 41 years he has been 
in politics, yet he is a gentleman, and as such sets an example 
that other candidates, and even newspaper editors, might emulate. 

Meanwhile, the Senator’s opposition is a healthy thing. The 
opposition has brought him home so that the home folks once 
more can hear his delightful speeches. 


From the Miami Silver Belt, Nov. 4, 1930] 


AsHuRST PAYS TRIBUTE TO GOVERNOR HUNT; PorRTRAYS ROMANCE OF 
THE CAREER OF GOVERNOR IN CAMPAIGN SPEECH 


There is much romance in the career of George W. P. Hunt, 
who came into Arizona 50 years ago, during the now vanished 
days of the burro pack train, the shave-tail mule, and the covered 
wagon. Most of the men and women who came here d those 
days have crossed another frontier into the Great Kingdom; whilst 
for those pioneers who yet remain, the lovely nymphs of noonday 
are gone and their temples are crowned with silver streaks of the 
eternal dawn. 

The 50 years of Mr. Hunt's residence in Arizona are equal to 
one-third of the present age of our American Republic and con- 
stitute a glorious epoch in the life of the Nation and the State. 
The purse of Fortunatus and the lamp of Aladdin seem tame and 
commonplace, when compared to Arizona’s progress since Mr. Hunt 
lighted his first campfire within her borders. 
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He saw the tepee and the hogan of the Indian give place to 
stately residences. He saw the railroad trains supplant the stage- 
coach and the buckboard, which once bounced and jolted over the 
rough and rudimentary roads. He now sees automobiles whiz 
over the very hills and valleys where once he saw the cowboy with 
jingling spurs, haystack hat, and leather chaps ride hard under 
the summer sun and winter stars for cattle and horses. 

The same plains which once he knew as the habitat of wild 
beasts and upon which he later saw the quiet flocks of sheep feed 
upon the rich grasses beneath their feet are now covered by diver- 
sified agriculture, industrial enterprises, glittering cities and 
towns, or serve as airports and landing fields for winged cars that 
cleave the clouds and that skim the cream off the Milky Way. 

Some of the landscapes where once he saw the Knights of the 
Lariat hold their round-ups and rodeos are now covered by 
churches, schools, colleges, resorts for tourists, dude ranches, and 
palatial hotels. 

Some of the particular spots where once he saw the noon breeze 
swirl the smoke of the cowboy's branding iron are now midget or 
Tom Thumb golf courses. 

The air spaces which, when he came here 50 years ago, were agi- 
tated by the coyote’s doleful howl, by the barkings of the prairie 
dog, the measured thrum of the mustang’s hoofs, the war whoop 
of the ferocious Apache encircling the settler, now by the mystic 
voice of the radio, pour into our ears the Tales of Hoffman, the 
dulcet notes of Narcissus, the wild melodies of the H 
Rhapsody, and all the joys and inspirations which no other art 
save music’s ethereal rain can give. On some of the deserts where 
once he swallowed their bitter dust as he plodded forward, he now 
sees irrigation projects so practical and yet so ideal that they 
charm the imagination with their wizardry as they spread their 
living waters upon the thirsty soils. He saw Arizona accomplish 
that difficult feat in government of fusing reforms with stability. 
He has earned competence and popular affection, for he aided in 
building this empire. 


[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer, July 6, 1929] 
ASHURST, THE WORD WRANGLER 


Henry FOUNTAIN ASHurRST, senior Senator for Arizona ever since 
she has been a sovereign State, was a cowpuncher in his youth. 

His dexterity with a lariat gave him the same control over cattle 
as his present agility and facility as a word wrangler gives him over 
the Engiish language. 

Beginning with a blue-backed speller, in which he wrote in boyish 
chirography “Henry FOUNTAIN AsHuRST, United States Senator,” 
when he was 10 years old, Hanx has studied words. In his relentless 
poen of philology he has paid particular attention to etymology. 

e has worn the calfskin cover off of one of Webster's well-known 
dictionaries in tracing each and every word in the English language 
to its source and prying into its intimate family relations with the 
Greeks and Romans. 

Hank has mercilessly ransacked Roget's Thesaurus from A to Z, 
until there is not a word between its covers that he has not roped, 
hog-tied, and branded for his own. If there are any mavericks stray- 
ing around, it is just a matter of time before he corrals them and 
sears the nicety of their meaning into his brain. 

With all the words in the English tongue mobilized under his 
command, Hank cracks his intellectual whip and the words trot 
out and jump through his oratorical hoop to the amazement and 
admiration of his colleagues and to the complete bewilderment of 
the gallery gods who have not compiled any dictionaries. 

Out of his cyclopedia of words Hanx has fashioned a style, 
which, while partaking somewhat of the courtly diction of the 
eighteenth century, has a flavor all its own. It is not only filled 
with polysyllabic words of Latin and Greek derivation but with 
curt, telling Anglo-Saxon and expressive Americanisms. 

“I am a veritable peripatetic bifurcated volcano in behalf of 
Democratic principles,” AsHuRST once remarked with becoming 
modesty. 

Beneath all the weight of those 6-foot words, HANK conceals 
one of the rarest and most delightful senses of humor harbored in 
the Senate. He is a keen observer, and there is little of the sham 
and humbuggery that goes on about him that he misses. 


CAPITAL BYSTANDER 
(By Kirke Simpson) 

Whenever Henry FOUNTAIN AsHuRsT gets to his feet in the 
Senate, gallery goers may expect pleasing entertainment. 

But what marks AsHursT particularly is his ready wit, a seem- 
ing desire never to be personally offensive to his colleagues in the 
shafts he drives with unerring tongue. He appears — huge 
joy out of verbal battling for the sake of the game i „ as well 
as that of the cause he espouses. 

He even gets pleasure out of other Senators’ forays. He will sit 
in his place and nod with sympathetic vigor over somebody else’s 
gusty outbursts, even when he disagrees with what is actually 
being said. he will frown portentously when the speaker 
frowns; smile engagingly when the words to which he listens 
would seem to call for smiling delivery. It is the AsHuRsT actor 
complex always at work within him. 

And now and then, usually most unexpectedly even to himself, 
the big Arizonian breaks out into a speech that proves him gifted 
with an eloquence and dramatic power unique among political 
orators these prosaic days. 
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Indeed, without intending in the least to disparage Mr. AsHuRsT’s 
talents and virtues as a statesman and historian, it is obvious that 
the stage lost a brilliant star when he took to politics. 

Skillful in utterance, uniform in courtesy, rich in grace and fas- 
cination, constant in respect for the opinions of others, charged 
with intellect and fire, he is an actor who never discards his role, 
is never out of character, and is always attuned to the scene. 


SPEECH or SENATOR ASHURST, OF ARIZONA, AT THE ONE HUNDRED AND 
ForTY-THIRD ANNIVERSARY DINNER OF THE SOCIETY OF THE FRIENDLY 
Sons or Sr. PATRICK IN THE Ciry oF NEw York, MarcH 17, 1927 
Gentlemen, I esteem it a privilege to address you. Religious 

services and social functions in honor of St. Patrick are being 

held on this, his festival, not only in Dublin, the chief city of 
the country he evangelized, but also in the cities and towns of 
the United States, Great Britain, France, Australia, Canada, Spain, 

Germany, Italy, Austria, and in many outposts of Christianity in 

the Far East. 

It is of singular significance that the name of Patrick has just 
been placed in the calendar of the Church of England at the very 
time when other names long on the calendar, such as St. Helen, 
St. Crispin, and St. Valentine, are being removed therefrom. 

I would say nothing in this splendid presence that might savor 
of invidious distinction, yet how may one eulogize Pericles and 
not speak of the glories of Athens; how may one commemorate 
Caesar and be silent concerning the achievements of his legions; 
how, then, may I speak at a banquet of the Friendly Sons of St. 
Patrick and omit to say that the Irish race has nobly vindicated 
the right of mankind to liberty and has taken a conspicuous and 
important part in establishing and maintaining the independence 
of the United States? 

Agricola, a Roman general, who was born A. D. 87 and lived 
until about A. D. $3, advised the empire builders of his day that 
Rome should war down and take possession of Ireland so that 
freedom might be put out of sight. 

Thus in this early Roman reference to Ireland we pick up for the 
first time the golden thread of Irish militant ce to imperial 
exploitation, and this thread of courage and patriotism runs 
through all Irish history. 

On the one side is the “warring down” so that freedom might be 
put out of sight, and on the other it is the eternal struggle to 
uphold the rights of freemen. 

Contemplating the Europe that existed before the Christian era, 
in the east we find Greece, in the west we find Ireland, and it is 
Treland alone amo: the lands of western Europe that preserves 
the recorded traditions of its speech, culture, and song that con- 
nect the half of Europe with its ancestral past. 

0 was the Irish race that lit the lamp of genius in the brain of 
rope. 

Several centuries before the Christian era Phoenician and Car- 
thaginian navigators visited the shores of Britain—then called the 
Island of Tin—to obtain a supply of that metal. 

The inhabitants of Britain were then rude and unlettered, 
whilst the Irish race was fully acquainted with the use of precious 
metals, fabrication of fine linens, was fond of music and song, and 
was enjoying its literature. 

When the Druids at Stonehenge, on Salisbury Plain, in England, 
made their last midnight sacrifice, the triannial council of the 
Irish people was held at the great hall or court of Tara, where 
Irish kings and nobles assembled. 

King Alfred the Great ascended the English throne in the year 
871 A. D., and he was indeed one of the world’s wisest men. He 
ruled for 30 years, and he proved himself to be a valiant warrior 
and an earnest patron of whatever promised to promote the good 
of his people, but long before Alfred ascended the English throne 
the Irish race had scattered throughout Europe manuscripts of 
priceless masterpieces limned by Irish scribes, such as the Book 
of Kells in the library of Trinity College at Dublin, acknowledged 
to be the most beautiful book in the world. Indeed, into its pages 
is woven such a wealth of ornament and it has such an ecstasy of 
art that the colors are as lustrous, as fresh, and as soft as though 
it was the work of yesterday, but the book was made 1,200 years 


ago. 

The polished civilization and military power of the Roman Em- 
pire began to decay during the fourth century, and by the year 
476 A. D. the dry rot of internal corruption had weakened the 
national fiber so completely that the western division of the em- 
pire crumbled under the invasion of the external barbaric strength 
of the nations in the north and the Far East, which nations 
Rome had held at bay for several centuries. 

When the western division was thus extinguished, all Europe 
was engulfed by the westward and southern movement of the 
barbaric nations. 

Ireland was the one country not submerged by these invasions 
before whose terrific onslaughts the Italian Caesars vanished. 
Ireland retained her own glittering culture, maintained her com- 
merce, and, with the exception of such learning of antiquity as 
was kept alive in the monasteries of the church, Ireland was the 
ark which, for the 590 years intervening between the collapse of 
the western division of the Roman Empire and the Norman Con- 
quest of England, rode almost alone upon the dark and tempestu- 
ous sea and thus safely carried to the so-called early modern period 
the muniments, manuscripts, and treasures of past ages. 

There is a river in the ocean, the Gulf Stream. It is the most 
important of all the ocean currents, It rises in the Gulf of Mexico, 
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flows northeasterly until it reaches a point opposite the banks of 
Newfoundland, when it turns and sweeps across the Atlantic; then, 
dividing into two portions, it sends one arm downward toward the 
Azores whilst the other arm passes near the shores of Ireland. As 
it emerges from the Gulf of Mexico its temperature, which is 84° 
in summer, is hotter than is the temperature of the ocean at the 
uator. 

Erne effect of this Gulf Stream upon the climate of Ireland and 
the northwestern coast of Europe is to raise the winter temperature 
in Ireland about 30° above what would be the normal temperature 
in those latitudes. 

There is likewise a mighty river in the ocean of humanity—the 
Irish race—which for a century and a half has flowed from Ireland 
to America; and, just as the Gulf Stream is many degrees warmer 
than the common waters of the ocean, this river of life in the 
ocean of humanity—the Irish race—is warmer, more loyal, and 
more fervent than the other waters. 

Thus, whilst the American Gulf Stream has ameliorated and 
softened the climate of Ireland, the Irish race has ameliorated and 
blessed America by its loyalty and its soft and graceful courtesies. 


[From the Philadelphia Public Ledger of April 14, 1934] 
THE DAILY MIRROR OF WASHINGTON 
(By Robert B. Smith) 
A REALIST FROM ARIZONA IN THE UNITED STATES SENATE 

Visitors in the Senate galleries often marvel at the Chester- 
fieldian mannerisms of the Honorable HENRY FOUNTAIN ASHURST, 
of Arizona. They do not realize that they are viewing a man who 
is both an ex-cowboy and “a lawyer by ee m Be latter 
being a quotation from his autobiography in the Congressional 
Directory. 

Also, it is doubtful if the visitors realize that they are gazing 
* one of the most consummate realists in modern political life. 

AsHuRstT himself illustrates the latter characteristic by an 
Pt Ne concerning his experience in Arizona on a recent election 
day when he visited that State for purposes which will be under- 
stood by any Federal officeholder. 

He was inveigled into attending a meeting of a men’s luncheon 
club. He did not know that members of the club had “conspired” 
against him before the luncheon. The first speaker after the food 
had been served was a proment citizen who—apparently unmind- 
ful of the Senator’s presence—launched into a sonorous lament 
that Arizona had never produced a real statesman. The speaker 
rang the changes on this theme, while the Senator’s face turned 
alternately scarlet and white. It did seem to be an ungracious 
speech to make in the presence of one who has represented Arizona 
in the Senate since that member of the Union was granted the 
privileges of statehood. 

However, Mr. AsHursT was equal to the occasion. 
his turn came and orated as follows: 

“My fellow citizens, it is true that Arizona has never produced a 
statesman. Moreover, I predict that you never will. Let me tell 
you why. 

“You send me to Washington to represent you in the Senate. 
But you do not send me there because you are interested in grave 
questions of national or international policy. When I come back 
to Arizona you never ask me any questions about such policies; 
instead you ask me: ‘What about my pension?’ or ‘What about 
that job for my son?’ 

“I am not in Washington as a statesman. I am there as a very 
well-paid messenger boy doing your errands. My chief et 
is going around with a forked Stick picking up little fragments of 
patronage for my constituents.” 

Thus the Senator orated at length. I may have taken some 
literary license with the direct quotations, but the substance of 
his remarks is accurate as quoted. When the meeting was over he 
was told that he had been the victim of a conspiracy—that he had 
been hoaxed. I don't know whether he was embarrassed or not. 
I have a suspicion that he was rather glad he had been goaded into 
telling some truths which many Washington luminaries would like 
to tell their constituents if they dared. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 24, 1935. 
Hon. Henry F. ASHURST, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: The tribute you paid Mr. Berryman, the car- 
toonist, in your speech at the University Club last Thursday eve- 
ning, February 21, was beautiful, and your bantering discussion 
of the “care and feeding of politicians” was the most brilliant 
piece of irony and satire I have ever heard. 

Faithfully yours, 


He arose when 


CHARLES J. KERLEY. 


EXTRACT FROM THE ADDRESS DELIVERED BY SENATOR ASHURST AT 
UNIVERSITY CLUB, WASHINGTON, D. C., FEBRUARY 21, 1935 

All classes of corporations, organizations, and persons have 
lately received generous gifts, gratuities, grants, and bounties 
from the Public Treasury except that large class of modest cit- 
izens, the politicians. 

The Government’s neglect of the politician is so cruel that I 
publicly declare that some provision should be made for the 
care, nurture, feeding, and training of our politicians, and I now 
set forth the following regimen or economic program to be ob- 
a ee ee OE OUE pon 
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As to diet: The politician just before an election should be 
allowed, at public expense, all the pork he wishes, and he should 
use plenty of applesauce, as that is the only. commodity of which 
the supply can never equal the demand. 

As to sleep: If the politician should be tormented with in- 
somnia, he should read one of his own speeches or listen to the 
speech of one of his fellow politicians; then a drowsiness will soon 
come upon him that could not be produced by all the soothing 
sirups in the world. After he falls into slumber there should be 
no anxiety as to the place where he is to sleep, as they all like 
the same “bunk.” 

As to exercise: “Fence building” is recommended, but if the 
lateral muscles of the body require development the politician 
should take up the practice of dodging. The muscles of his neck 
may be much strengthened if the politician will become a con- 
firmed head nodder and nod his head in approval of all state- 
ments, plans, laws, appropriations, suggestions, resolutions, and 
reforms brought to his notice. 

One of the defects of the American politician is that he is not a 
graceful auditor. No asset is more valuable to the politician than 
the art of audition, and he should train his ears by constant usage 
until they are capable of listening many hours at a stretch. 

It will be remembered that the Earl of Beaconsfield, twice Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, in preparing young gentlemen for the 
diplomatic service, instructed them that to control their temper 
was important but that to control their features was more im- 
portant, Therefore the politician should so control the muscles of 
his face that he will apparently be listening with rapt attention 
at all times. No matter how silly, foggy, or befuddling may be 
the conversation addressed to him the politician should guard 
against exhibiting inattention or exhaustion. 

Neither scantiness of argument, barrenness of fact, nor absurdity 
nor ribaldry of the speech inflicted upon him should cause the 
politician to betray impatience. It cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized that the politician must control the muscles of his face 
to conceal his boredom and disgust no matter how addlepated the 
bore may be. 

It is impossible to teach the politician to save up anything for a 
rainy day, although during prohibition times politicians were able 
to save something for a dry day. 

If the politician, during a political campaign, should resort to 
such an outlandish performance as to indulge in flattery, he 
should spread it on, not in thin layers but he should rather spread 
it on with a trowel, or, better still, with a shovel. 

There has long existed a myth to the effect that 3 
poor radiate creature comfort, suavity, affability, and sugared 
cajoleries. 

This myth should be exploded; the politician who expects to 
survive every storm that blows should simulate a flurried, harried 
demeanor, and a nervous—yes, I shall say irritable—nature, as such 
persons are generally regarded as sincere. 

It should be remembered that the electorate suspects and dis- 
trusts men of superb intellect, calmness, and serenity. 

Of course, there are some laws that mankind can never repeal, 
such as the law of reactions, the law of supply and demand, the 
law of the survival of the fittest, and the law of gravitation, but 
in a hard-pressed campaign, the politician will become the incar- 
nate symbol of romantic liberalism and will gather many votes if 
he crusades demanding the repeal of these laws. Above all things, 
he should not forget that voters never grow weary of illusory 


promises. 

The politicians must tell the people what they want to hear: 
this, of course, never adds to the strength, firmness, or efficiency of 
the Government, but it does nourish the politician. 

Even if the politician be a fluent speaker, silence is recom- 
mended, as silence is the best substitute for brains ever invented. 

It is possible that the politician may be afflicted with that dev- 
astating malady known as presidentitis, which is a burning, itch- 
ing desire to become President. This is not a common disease; 
it usually assails Senators, Governors, Representatives, and Cabi- 
net members, but it has been known to attack now and then even 
a university president. 

When attacked by this ailment, the politician’s usefulness to 
the country, to himself, and to his party is seriously impaired and 
frequently is destroyed. 

The symptoms of presidentitis“ are pronounced and unmis- 
takable and are as follows: The patient’s vocabulary is reduced 
to the personal pronoun “I.” There is an acute sensitiveness to 
newspaper criticism, then come irritability, thirst, unhappiness, 
loss of sleep, and extreme suspicion of all other statesmen. The 
earliest symptom, however, is the metamorphosing of the poll- 
tician’s backbone into india rubber. 


[Editorial from the Arizona Daily Star of March 17, 1935] 
SENATOR ASHURST AND COMMUNISM 


The charge made by the eyes William Shearer that Ari- 
zona’s senior Senator, Henry F. AsHuurst, is a Communist will 
come as a surprise to those in Arizona who know the Senator 
intimately. The charge will cause many a smile or laugh, and 
instead of being taken seriously it will be the cause of some fun- 
making at Henry’s expense. 

Henry FOUNTAIN AsHurst, the cowboy and former jail turnkey 
who became Senator, is not a Communist. Even though he did 
believe in the Marxian economic principles, he is of the kind 
that simply could not swallow Marxian governmental principles, 
In the first place, our beloved Henry loves to talk, and he likes 
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to talk as he pleases. For that reason, if for no other, he would 
be about the last person from Arizona to become a Communist. 
If a padlock were put on his tongue or if he were told that he 
had to think along just certain lines, he would be like a caged 
lion and soon languish and pass away. 

Nor could Henry FOUNTAIN AsHurst tolerate the ruthless course 
that even Marx admitted that communism must take to succeed. 
There is no man more kindlier, no man more generous. If he 
ever carries a hammer it will be clothed with velvet and used only 
for a soft and friendly touch. As for the sickle, his would be as 
dull as a butter knife. He would use it only to gather votes. 
Violence is foreign.to his nature. Even when he speaks, although 
he has a command of words and metaphors that can hypnotize his 
listeners, he cannot find words to say a real mean thing about 
anybody. 

Arx FOUNTAIN ASHURST can never be a Communist. It is not 
his nature. And besides, he knows his history too well. Above 
all things, he knows his politics too well. He is as full of politics 
as a dog is of fleas. He is, above everything else, a politician, a 
delightful politician, who conquers his enemies by disarming them 
with charming manners, his never-ending interesting stories of 
the great and near-great, and by his frank confessions that he is 
just a politician out looking for votes. 


EXTRACT From A SPEECH DELIVERED BY HON. HENRY F. ASHURST, OF 
ARIZONA, AT THE ANNUAL BANQUET OF THE ALFALFA CLUB, JANUARY 
18, 1930, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Mr. Toastmaster, I have lately received letters, some of them 
written in a serious vein and some of them written in bitter irony, 
urging that the Democratic Party abandon the donkey as its em- 
blem and symbol, but I have replied to the letters that I hoped the 
Democratic Party would never abandon the donkey, for he is a 
compendium of endurance, patience, fortitude, and stately dignity; 
he is a seriocomic philosopher whose stamina and stoicism con- 
quered the wilderness and sustained the pioneer; the donkey un- 
complainingly bears heavy burdens; he is a sure-footed, trust- 
worthy creature of epicurean taste and gargantuan appetite, but 
his appetite and taste, happily enough, may be satisfied by a nibble 
at a desert cactus, and he is then ready for another long and 
lonely journey. 

The donkey is the personification of the sublime virtues of mod- 
eration, forbearance, restraint, and rigid economy. From the 
vibrant chords of his throat there comes zigzag bars of music as 
thrilling as the midnight minstrel of the nightingale. The donkey 
must not be abandoned, for upon his back the Democratic hosts 
ascend the steep acclivity to power, or, to change the figure of 
speech, he is the pons asinorium over which they march to victory, 
and we should be ingrates if, in our day of supremacy, we felt 
abased at the donkey's homely indigence, deserted him, and offered 
to his lips the cup of neglect and oblivion. 


In the Senate, Tuesday, August 24, 1935 


Mr. AsHuRST. Mr. President, the remarks of the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] revive pleasant memories, and I am glad 
to seize this proper opportunity to refer to the able speech I heard 
the Senator from Kentucky deliver in London upon the occasion 
of our duties there as American delegates to the Interparliamentary 
Union. I sat in the audience, and I was moved with admiration 
because of the precision of his phrases and the care he employed in 
recognizing the auspices under which he spoke. 

I recall distinctly the conference with Mr. Lloyd George, to 
which the Senator from Kentucky referred. Mr. Lloyd George 
spoke over an hour and invited us to ask questions. I took down 
the answers in my own shorthand. It will be remembered by the 
Senator from Kentucky that someone asked Mr. Lloyd George 
about Russia. Now that some years have elapsed, I am at liberty 
to give the reply. Mr. Lloyd George stated, in substance: 

“As you leave this hall, go by Trafalgar Square and you will see 
a statue of Lord Nelson. Remember that when upon a certain 
occasion a signal was given to Nelson to retreat, he put the tele- 
scope to his blind eye and said, ‘I do not see any signal.“ 

Mr. President, let me paraphrase what Lloyd George said, and 
say that not only in public life but in private life as well it is 
necessary frequently to put the telescope to our blind eye. I am 
not certain that we might not well do so upon this occasion. 

A vast deal has been said this morning about the press. As 
politicians, we are all anxious, one not more than another, to re- 
ceive favorable mention in the press. 

Reporters are seldom to blame for so-called misstatements. In 
the hurry of public life we sometimes give out interviews—I am 
probably a sinner in this regard—without due preparation. The 
reporter must shoot from the hip. He has no time to turn the 
stylus, polish the phrase, and rub the lamp. He must get his dis- 
patch, his story, to the desk at once. There the authorities con- 
trolling the paper may not agree with the story or may slap a 
headline over it not always supported by the text. The press is 
the “fourth estate.” The press enjoys a poetic license, and it 
should. It works under difficulties. 

Do not forget that the press is entitled to mangle grammar and 
to misapply syntax. I see one of the distinguished leaders of the 
“fourth estate," the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], 
listening to me and I am proud to have him here. The members 
of the “fourth estate” are the only persons who are authorized to 
use the first person plural for the first person singular; in other 
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words, only newspapermen and men with tapeworms are allowed to 
say “we” instead of “I.” 

It is not well to be too touchy and thin-skinned about newspaper 
reports. We are lending altogether too much importance to what 
might have appeared in the headlines regarding the absent Senator, 
Mr. Pope. If we are to hold one another accountable or are to be 
held accountable for what Senators say, then, indeed, our entire 
time will be taken up in explaining what we say. 

Mr. President, I have had a long political career; I have been 
in office since I was 18 years of age, and I give this word of advice: 
Never make an explanation. Let your actions speak. Never explain. 
If you do, the next day you will be explaining your explanation. 
[Laughter.] 

` * . * . . * 

The press has a habit, like politicians, of doing what it pleases. 
The press is as anxious to have the favorable opinion of politicians 
as we politicians are to have the favorable opinion of the press; 
and while the press does not require or wish any defense from me, 
I must say that I marvel at its accuracy, considering the haste 
under which they must operate and the necessary and unavoidable 
uncertainty of public men. Our profession, being that of politics, 
makes it at particular times necessary that we change our opinions 
and for good reasons reverse our judgments. In view of all these 
unavoidable elements, I do not think we ought to complain when 
the press overplays or underplays an incident, unfortunate though 
it may have been, regarding a Senator, 


[From the Washington Daily News, January 14, 1931] 
THE AsHURST PURCHASE 


The late and eloquent Senator Daniel Webster once said on the 
Senate floor that he wouldn't give a dollar for the whole of Oregon. 
The also eloquent Senator Henry FOUNTAIN AsHuRST, Of Arizona, 
has discovered in the far Southwest a treasure trove worth con- 
siderably more than a dollar. In a Senate resolution he proposes 
to instruct the State Department to open negotiations for the 
purchase of Lower California from Mexico. 

A decade ago AsHurRsT spellbound the Senate on the same pro- 

. He expatiated pollysyllabically upon the advantages of our 
owning great Magdelena Harbor, the gaping mouth of “the Ameri- 
can Nile,” the Colorado River, the now-arid acres that under the 
hand of our race would make the desert bloom and smile, the 
mineral, piscatorial, avian, and chelonian resources. Waxing ana- 
tomically metaphorical he called this unfortunate land at once 
“Mexico's vermiform appendix” and Uncle Sam's Achilles“ heel.” 
He left no doubt in anyone’s mind that we need Lower California 
and Lower California needs us. 


[From the Santa Rosa (Calif.) Republican, 1931] 
WHAT "TWOULD MEAN 


A representative citizen of Santa Rosa, once a resident of southern 
California, said the other day that if the Government—through 
Congress—could be induced to adopt Senator AsHurRsT’s plan to 
purchase Lower California from Mexico, the same as we purchased 
Alaska from Russia, the State of California, through its close prox- 
imity and natural “feeder” position would, within less than 10 
years, equal New York State in population—and greatly excel the 
Empire State in actual agricultural prosperity and financial wealth. 

Besides, the ownership of Lower California by the Government 
would give us the greatest, safest, and best-protected naval and 
military base anywhere in the entire world. As a matter of na- 
tional protection and security alone, Lower California would seem 
to be almost literally “worth its weight in gold.” 


— 


[From Time, 1931] 
APPENDIX AND HEEL 

HENRY FOUNTAIN AsHuRST has represented Arizona in the United 
States Senate since that Territory became a State, in 1912. His 
tall figure, his shiny black hair, his resounding rhetoric, his the- 
atrical byplay with black-corded glasses have caused many an ob- 
server to mistake him for a Shakespearean actor. Today he is the 
senior Senator from the Southwest. 

Like many another frontier politician, Senator AsHurst has long 
fired his imagination with dreams of United States’ territorial ex- 
pansion. Last week he flustered the State Department, set Mexi- 
can officials to guffawing, by reviving his 12-year-old proposal that 
the United States purchase Lower California from Mexico. To the 
58,338 desolate square miles thus acquired he would add another 
10,000 square miles clipped from the Mexican State of Sonora and 
tacked on to his own Arizona to straighten its southern boundary. 
By his resolution the President would be “respectfully requested to 
open negotiations” for this international deal. 

Of his proposal, Senator AsHurstT had declared: “The peninsula 
is a vermiform appendix to Mexico. It is the heel—the Achilles’ 
heel—to the United States.” 

From the Washigton Post on Court bill] 

The peak of studied elegance of manner, if there is such a thing, 
is reached by Senator HENRY F. AsHursT, Democrat, of Arizona, 
the debonair and balm-tongued chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee. 

It is no secret that his genial and patient handling of the Presi- 
dent's Court reorganization plan has reduced friction to a minimum 
at a time when senatorial nerves were exasperated raw. 
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Thus, with opponents and proponents snarling like bull wolves 
around the committee table, the sound of his rolling periods as he 
has gently trumpeted his rulings has served to soothe the near- 
surface savagery aroused by the President's Court bill. 


[From the Washintgon Star on defeat of Court bill] 

Mr. AsHuRST confined his comment to one of his usual philo- 
sophical dissertations. > 

“Moderation, forbearance, and restraint are the virtues of vie- 
tory, whilst patience and fortitude are the virtues of disaster,” he 
said. “Almost any American citizen easily endures and quickly 
forgets disaster, but it requires character and noblesse oblige to 
endure victory. 

“I hope to endure victory with becoming humility. 

“Destiny distributes triumphs and defeats with charming non- 
chalance. Whether she awards victory or prescribes defeat is of 
little importance, but it is of very great importance how the indi- 
vidual receives and carries that which destiny distributes to him.” 


[From the Arizona Daily Star, September 4, 1937] 


Henry FOUNTAIN AsHurst promises that he will do plenty of 
talking as he returns to Arizona, He has always done plenty of 
talking—and very pleasant and effective talking at that. He 
talked himself into the United States Senate, where he has 
remained a seemingly immovable fixture for a great many years. 

When he gets back to Arizona he will be asked to talk about 
his part in the attempt to pack the Supreme Court. And he will 
probably make many speeches ostensibly dealing with that subject. 
They will be entertaining addresses. He will carry his audience 
with him. He will gain the sympathy of hundreds—nay, thousands. 

In order to appreciate how empty an AsHursT speech often is, 
his hearers must go away from the spell of his golden voice and 
the vigor of his magnetic personality and think about the sub- 
stance of what he has said. It is revealing to do as a reporter 
must do—go back to the office and attempt to set down in brief 
form exactly what he has said. Disillusionment is apt to follow. 
For such a process reveals that he says very little in these eloquent 
talks of his. 

That, in fact, seems to be the secret of the AsHURST success. 
He can talk endlessly and delightfully and say nothing. And in 
spite of the fact that many of us will condemn and oppose him 
for the stand he took in the last session of Congress, we will listen 
to him explain and enjoy it. 

After all, an amiable eloquence is far from being a vice. Despite 
the fact that his use of the almost lost art of oratory conceals 
rather than reveals his thoughts, he is capable of taking a definite 
stand in a controversy. As one of the leaders in the bitter and 
losing battle to pack the Supreme Court he revealed himself as a 
capable fighter despite his amiability. 

There was plenty of anger and shouting in the Senate over the 
Court measure. Wild accusations flew—some of them aimed at 
ASHURST himself. But it is not on record that he ever lost his 
temper, said an unkind thing about an opponent—or altered his 
stand. 

Even when opposing him, one must admire that kind of a 
fighter. The world would be a better place in which to live if all 
its battles were conducted in the spirit maintained by the Arizona 
Senator, 


[From the Washington News of July 3, 1937] 

Ordinarily a filibuster is a pretty nasty affair. And this one has 
all the makings of a bad-tempered, name-calling row. 

But there is one cheering thought that brightens the dark pic- 
ture. It is that Henry FOUNTAIN AsHurst, as chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, has nominal charge of the legislation. And 
certainly he is one who measures up to Kipling’s standard—one 
who can keep his head though all about him are losing theirs. 
Though other debaters hurl bitter invectives, he can be depended 
upon to remain serene. 

This long and purple controversy over the Supreme Court has 
tried many Senators’ souls, but the gentleman from Arizona has 
not lost an inch of his hide, nor shed a drop of blood, nor a bead 
of perspiration. 

When it is all over, even though he be trampled in the dust of 
defeat, we expect to see Henry FOUNTAIN AsHuRsT rise and, with 
engaging smile and courtly bow, sigh that he regrets the conclu- 
sion of the friendly tête-à-tête, but rejoices in a glorious triumph. 


Mr. AsHuRsT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp the brief radio address 
delivered by me on February 5, 1939, upon the affiliation of 
station KVOA in Tucson, Ariz., with the Blue Network of the 
National Broadcasting Co. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

“The radio has made a whispering gallery of the skies. Its mes- 
sages fly around the world on wings as swift as lightning. 

“Music being the universal 1 e in which mankind ex- 

emotion, it is quite appropriate that when station KVOA, 
of Tucson, Ariz., becomes associated with the National Broadcast- 
ing Co., the inaugural should be a musical program. 

“I welcome this opportunity to salute KVOA and to speak to my 
invisible audience regarding Arizona whose citizens are patrons of 
learning, disciples of industry, and apostles of success, and which 
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State, paradoxical as it may seem, is at one and the same time 
the oldest and the newest of our governmental subdivisions—old- 
est in ancient occupation and civilization, and the newest and 
freshest in modern progress. 

“The citizens of Arizona celebrate, this year, the four hundredth 
anniversary of the arrival of Fray Marcos de Niza, the first Euro- 
pean to the soil, that is now Arizona. 

“Arizona was a populous land before Julius Caesar’s shouting 
legions brought tribute back to imperial Rome; and Arizona peo- 
ples of antiquity wove and spun cotton and flax into gaudy tapes- 
tries and gay raiments and melted gold, silver, and copper from 
Arizona's hills, into chieftains’ ornaments and queens’ girdles, long 
before the Knickerbocker set foot on Manhattan Island. Sublime 
as are the glories of art and architecture, Arizona contains natural 
wonders of scenic grandeur sculptured when the world was young 
by the Hand that sustains all creation, For example her petrified 
forests, which lived its green millenniums and put on immortality 
millions of years ago. No prose poet has ever dipped pen deep 
enough into the ink of temerity to attempt a complete description 
of the Grand Canyon with its mosques and minarets, its temples, 
pyramids, sheer cliffs, and forbidding ramparts and its colors that 
elude the artist’s brush. Arizona has a bracing, cleansing air which 
heals the throbbing nerves of pain. Her sunshine reddens the 
bloodless lip and paints the rose upon the invalid's pale cheek. 
She has irrigation projects so practical and yet so ideal that they 
charm the imagination with their wizardry. The fertility of Ari- 
zona’s soil, the salubrity of her climate, the vastness of her mineral 
wealth make the lamp of Aladdin and the purse of Fortunatus 
appear tame and commonplace by comparison.” 


In the Senate, Monday, December 13, 1937 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, there is in this world a deadly law 
of compensation which sooner or later does its perfect work. 

It was, I believe, in 1932 that our then Secretary of State, 
Mr. Stimson, by cable and on the telephone, communicated with 
Sir John Simon, then Great Britain’s Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs, and our Secretary of State then advised Sir John 
Simon that he, Mr. Stimson, would cooperate with Great Britain 
in an attempt to stop Japan from overrunning what was then 
called Manchuria, now Manchukuo. We had very few and scanty 
vital interests in Asia at that time. Great Britain had enormous 
vital interests there at that time and the most lamentable break- 
down in statesmanship in history was when Sir John Simon, 
British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, failed to support 
cur Secretary of State at that time. While we deplore the dam- 
aging and expensive results that may come to Great Britain from 
the present trouble in Asia, the law of compensation which does 
its perfect work is now active against British interests because 
Great Britain to support our Secretary of State, Mr. 
Stimson. Not a gun would have been fired, no expense larger 
than the cost of a cablegram to Japan to stop would have been 
necessary and, if Sir John Simon had sent such cablegram, there 
would have been peace and tranquillity in Asia. 


In the Senate, Monday, March 13, 1933 

Mr. AsHuRST. Mr. President, I have received, as doubtless many 
Senators have, a large number of telegraphic dispatches respecting 
Senate bill No, 233, a bill to maintain the credit of the United 
States Government. One of the dispatches reads as follows: 

“I feel it my duty to advise that your future success is in grave 
danger if you uphold granting Presidential power.” 

Another reads: 

“Your attitude very unsatisfactory. You are taking $6,300,000 
annually from Arizona, and are politically dead unless you change 
your attitude.” 

Mr. President, some time ago I made the astonishing, and for 
a while, to myself, the distressing discovery that the perpetuity of 
the American Government did not absolutely depend upon the 
reelection of one Henry FOUNTAIN AsHurst to the Senate of the 
United States. 

When a Senator makes such a discovery, at first the fact appears 
incredible. It seems as if the stars above his head had faded and 
the earth had slipped beneath his feet. But as time rolls on such 
a discovery proves to be a real antidote to megalomania; and the 
further flight of time brings to the discoverer a serenity and a 
humility to be envied by the world’s greatest philosophers. 

It may be, Mr. President, that the perpetuity of the American 
Republic does not depend upon my reelection to the Senate; but 
the perpetuity of the Republic may indeed depend upon granting 
to the President the authority to make the economies called for 
in his message to Congress. 

May 29, 1933. 
Mr. G. H. Brown, 
Phoeniz, Ariz. 

Dear Mr. Brown: Yours of May 25 received advising that you 
desire a position with the Bureau of Internal Revenue, and you 
request me to recommend you “to the new collector at Phoenix 
as soon as he is appointed.” 

It is my duty to tell you that the district attorney, marshal, 
collector of internal revenue, collector of customs, and register of 
the local land office, respectively, will be appointed upon the rec- 
ommendations of the United States Senators from Arizona. 

In my judgment, it would be improper for a Federal Senator to 
make any suggestion as to whom such persons thus recommended 
by Federal Senators should appoint. The Federal officials who may 
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be appointed upon my recommendation shall be left free to select 
their own assistants, deputies, accountants, and clerks. 

On this point I may be—probably am—censurably delicate, but 
it is my inflexible rule to which I adhered during the Wilson 
administrations, Quite naturally, I desire to please as many of my 
constituents as possible and to offend as few of them as possible, 
but I believe in the principle of absolute noninterference by Fed- 
eral Senators in the selection of the subordinates of Federal officials 
appointed upon my recommendation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry F. ASHURST. 


OCTOBER 16, 1933. 
Mr. G, A. ROBERD, 
Phoeniz, Ariz. 

My Dear Frrenp: Your letter received advising that the chamber 
of commerce had “denounced” Senator Haypen and myself for not 
securing larger sums of Federal funds for Arizona. 

This complaint of the chamber of commerce is not at all unique, 
for daily from the mail bags there are dumped upon my desk 
demands that “this, that, or the other” industry be nourished by 
some gift, bounty, or largess out of the Federal Treasury. 

I sympathize somewhat with the impatience of the chamber of 
commerce and say in reply that I have worked harder since March 
4 last than I have ever worked before, but I am not complaining, 
for when an officeholder complains of overwork he is simply proving 
that he has a task too big for him. 

I have been for years a critic, and hope I am able, without making 
a wry face, to take a small dose of that medicine—criticism—of 
which I have given other fellows sizable doses; in other words, I 
not only “ladle it out“ but can also “take it.” Pardon my dropping 
into slang, but it conveys my thought precisely. 

I believe you are correct in your conclusion that a number of 
candidates—all excellent gentlemen—will try to displace me at the 
next election, but it is beginning to appear as if I shall be reelected, 
not by reason of any particular merit that I possess or by any 
political activity on my part but by the folly of my opponents. 

Kind regards, : 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry F. ASHURST. 


APRIL 17, 1935. 


It is quite true that many if not most, of the laws passed in the 
hope of rescuing the country from the depression were experiments, 
Some of these experiments are successful, whilst frankness and 
candor compel me to say that some of them are failures. No 
rational person would admit a belief in the wholesomeness of all of 
these laws, and he would have been a bold man who would have 
ventured to prophesy that all of these experiments would be a 
success, 

I share the hope you entertain that we may abandon experi- 
ments that are obvious failures and retain such as have been 
demonstrated to be of value. 

In times of grave danger to our country, whether from unem- 
ployment, famine, fire, flood, war, pestilence, or depression, a 
nation, and certainly a first-rate nation, becomes a laboratory to 
test problems and discover which is the plan of recovery. 

I observe your reference to the securities bill, and also your ref- 
erence to the Rayburn bill. It may come to pass that in order to 
emerge from the depression our Nation may yet be obliged to 
resort to those prosaic, unpopular, and age-old remedies that have 
never failed—economy, hard work, and the other simple virtues 
that made our Nation. 

With kind regards, sincerely yours, 

Henry F. ASHURST. 


JANUARY 2, 1934. 


Mr. A. L. Moore, 
Route 2, Box 223, Tucson, Ariz. 

Dear Friend: Your letter of December 25 received, in which you 
say, “I ask you to work for and vote for repeal of this Economy Act.” 

I should be lacking in frankness and deficient in courtesy if 
I failed to tell you that I shall support President Roosevelt all along 
the line. 

A crisis of terrible proportions, bringing many distressful results, 
came upon our country and has not lifted its blight from us; hence 
all citizens must continue to make sacrifices for their country’s 
welfare. 

It is often quite true that the only way in which an officeholder 
may render great service to the Nation, in its day of trouble, is 
by his willingness to lose his future or at least to lose his present 
position in political life, if he may thereby aid in bringing national 
recovery, just as the soldier may for a time give up a of his 
civil liberties and may pay with his physical life in order to render 
service for his country in battle. à 

Whenever grave danger comes to our Nation, whether from unem- 
ployment, famine, fire, flood, war, pestilence, or depression the office- 
holder must be willing to take action which might be temporarily 
unpopular if he may thereby aid in the recovery of his country. 

I shall follow the President’s leadership, and if he should urge 
that the present law be amended so as to meet your request, I shall 
support his efforts in that behalf, 

Kind regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
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Henry F, ASHURST. 
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May 18, 1935, 
Mr. J. F. MILLARD, 
Phoeniz, Ariz. 

Dear Mr. Mitiarp: Your letter of May 11 received in which you 
Tequest me to recommend a pardon for . 

In reply, it is my duty to say to you that during my service in 
the Senate I have never interfered with judicial processes or with 
pardons or paroles and have always refused to recommend pardons 
or paroles for the obvious reason that when Senators or Represent- 
atives do interfere in such matters they thwart the administration 
of justice. I shall not recommend pardon for 

With kind regards, sincerely yours, 

Henry F. AsHurst. 


PHOENIX, ARIZ., October 26, 1938. 
Mr. RALPH BRAD) 


FORD, 
371 Beech Street, Arlington, N. J. 

Dear Sm: Your letter of October 18 received, and I should be 
deficient in candor were I to encourage your coming to Arizona, 
unless you have, in your own right, a fixed, permanent income, 
adequate to your support, upon which income you may rely with- 
out default or discount. 

This State is now chock-a-block with impecunious transients and 
to subsist them has laid a heavy burden upon Arizona taxpayers. 

Moreover, I shall be guilty of disingenuousness if I fail to tell 
you and Mr. Welch that neither of you could secure employment 
in Arizona, as we have here thousands of actual bona fide citi- 
zens of Arizona who are vainly attempting to secure employment 
here, and quite properly, bona fide residents of the State will be 
first considered. 

You say that you may consider going into business in Arizona. 
Undoubtedly any one of our various county assessors would be 
pleased to add your names to their tax rolls. 

A pollyanna reply to your letter could have been sent, but 
surely you will welcome the truth instead. 

Your intimation that you might expect letters of introduction 
from me to “responsible parties” could not be realized, inasmuch 
as you are a stranger to me, 

Having thus frankly told you of the situation here, it remains 
only for me to say that Arizona is still, as she has always been, 
the land of opportunity and hope, where the industrious, compe- 
tent, honest, and lucky young person of good judgment may have 
a sporting chance to earn at least the right to live a graceful and 
useful life. 

Yours respectfully, 
Henry F. ASHURST, 


In the Senate, March 30, 1938 
SEA POWER 


Mr. AsHURST. Mr. President, it was sea power that saved Rome 
from Greece. 

It was sea power that saved Greece from Persia. 

It was sea power that gave to the Phoenicians the command of 
the ancient maritime world. Sea power built up the far-flung 
commercial empire of Carthage. Sea power made Athens ruler 
of vast terrritories, and it was sea power that made the Rome of 
antiquity mistress of the civilized world. Rome could not have 
subsisted without her sea power, because nearly all her wheat 
came overseas. 

When Spain had great sea power she dominated Christendom; 
and Spain's decline began when storms and British seamanship 
wrecked her great Armada, 

The sea power of the American Colonies with the sea power of 
France won the American Revolution, and the naval blockade 
defeated the Confederacy. 

During the World War the Allies would have starved had it not 
been for sea power, 


In the Senate, April 8, 1938 
‘Taxes 


Mr. AsRunsr. Mr. President, doubt and fear, twin spectral forms 
of evil, have descended upon business. Whether or not business 
is justified in its fear of Congress is a question I do not now dis- 
cuss. It is sufficient to know that such fear actually exists. 

The person who now addresses you during his youth time be- 
lieved in ghosts, and was morbidly and frenziedly afraid of any 
man who was dead. It would be the subject of an interesting 
homily, if the Senate had the time to hear it, for me to relate 
the circumstance which permanently eradicated my fear and dread 
of ghosts and wraiths. I may do so some day, but not at this time. 

The country will not recover, nor will it make progress, unless 
and until Congress gives assurance that when citizens engage in 
legitimate business enterprises they will not be the subject of 
unnecessary taxes and amercements. Business now fears that 
should it launch legitimate enterprises, its activities would be 
pounced upon by Congress and penalized by unnecessary taxes, and 
that some sort of invisible radiation, such as a ghost or wraith 
of the enterprise, would be all that would ever flow from the under- 


g5. 
Congress must dispel this fear and doubt with which it has 
enshrouded business. Congress should say to labor, “You shall 
have a fair day's wage for a fair day’s work,” and should say to 
business, “You shall not be exploited.” 
‘Taxes will be, to say the least, moderately heavy during the life- 
time of all persons now in existence. Taxes may be reduced only 
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by reducing expenditures. The remedy for heavy taxes is some- 
what within the hands of the taxpayers themselves. If and when 
taxpayers quit the practice of telegraphing Congress for more ap- 
propriations, and begin instead to telegraph Congress to vote against 
appropriations, Congress will grant relief from heavy taxes. 

But I do not entirely despair. There are in this world some 
laws that may not be repealed, such as the law of the survival of 
the fittest, the law of supply and demand, the law of compensa- 
tion, and the law of reactions. Even if Congress should refuse to 
grant relief from excessive taxes, the law of reactions would ulti- 
mately do its perfect work. 

As jealousy is the concomitant of violent love, as Aristides the 
Just was banished because people grew weary of hearing him called 
Aristides the Just, as a fiercely raging fire will burn itself out, 
as a rapidly running river will create obstructions for itself, like- 
wise an era of prodigal expenditures will be followed by economy 
to the point of parsimony. 

I therefore declare to the Senate, as I said last autumn in my 
addresses to various civic organizations, “You are wise in getting 
money from Uncle Sam’s Treasury ‘while the getting is good’; for 
under the law of reactions this prodigal era in due time will be 
followed by a regime that will make Calvin Coolidge look like a 
spendthrift.” [Laughter.] 


In the Senate, May 26, 1932 


THE Stace Is VISION OF THE ROMANCE INSEPARABLE FROM EvERY 
Human LIFE 


Mr. AsHursT. Mr. President, I invite attention to the fact that 
the spoken drama in the United States is now almost extin- 
guished. I do not believe we have reached such a deplorable 
place in our history that we would be willing unfairly to tax or 
to penalize the spoken drama or the talkie movie. 

I am opposed to admission taxes, whether for the spoken drama 
or the talkie movies. Such taxes are only an irritant—they are 
like unto a dash of Tabasco sauce in the eye and will be resented 
by the American people. Some well-informed persons argue that 
the theaters and talkie movies are luxuries and amusements only. 
That they are, from one angle, “amusements” is quite true; that 
they possess facilities for disseminating interesting information of 
much practical value, especially to those persons who cannot spare 
the time or money to travel, is none the less true. 

It is also true that the theaters and the talkie movies make 
contributions to art, belles-lettres, literature, music, science, and 
philosophy, and appeal to and help to gratify that inborn cultural 
and artistic yearning inherent in every normal person, although in 
some breasts this yearning is meager and obscure and sometimes 
is deeply hidden. 

The stage artists, the screen artists, and the vaudeville artists 
hold the mirror up to nature, and only through them do we ever 
see ourselves as others see us. 

On the stage and on the screen we see cur own weaknesses, 
foibles, and pretensions made plain and then corrected. On the 
stage and on the screen the richness of human experience is laid 
before us, and all that is beautiful, all that is tragic, and all that 
is mournful in man’s destiny is clearly shown. 

The penetrating skill, the Attic salt, and the humor of the 
screen artist and the stage artist expose the shams and frivolities 
of a particular epoch, and not infrequently teach a nation the 
way of truth. 

The plays of Aeschylus and Euripides taught the Greeks to meet 
disaster becomingly and to realize that although Fate spins a 
strange pattern and motif into every career, such circumstance af- 
fords no reason for a refusal to meet life courageously and cheerfully. 

The comedies of Shakespeare enriched England, softened the 
cruelties of his time, and gave seasonable advice and admonition 
to monarch, to lords, and commons. There would have been no 
polished Elizabethan England except for Shakespeare, who ap- 
peared personally in some of his own plays, notably his Twelfth 
Night, which he acted in 1602, and from the stage poured gentle 
satire upon vanity and injustice. 

I do not doubt that Schiller and Goethe helped Germany, and 
I am certain that Moliére and Rostand and Bernhardt enriched 
France. Who can measure the joy and the emotional sympathy 
that Dion Boucicault gave to the world? He was called the scribe 
of the American and English stage and had 124 dramas to his credit. 

Unnumbered thousands of our own generation have been 
charmed by the melodious airs and clever rhymes of the Gilbert 
and Sullivan light operas and the talent of those two gentlemen 
was so exceptional and their criticisms of official! smugness and 
complacency were so deft and subtle that their productions were 
given audition and applause by the most prim and rigid of the 
mid-Victorians, 

It would be impossible to estimate the ennobling influence 
showered upon our Nation by such characters as Edwin Booth and 
David Belasco. 

Amidst the gloom of the depression and out of the darkness of 
the country’s financial and industrial misfortune there suddenly 
beamed forth last winter, when the clouds were lowering, five stars, 
five distinguished thesplans to tour our country: The superb 
Maude Adams and well-beloved Otis Skinner revived the Mer- 
chant of Venice; William Gillette came back to us in Sherlock 
Holmes; Ethel Barrymore reproduced Sheridan’s School for Scan- 
dal; and Walter Hampden gave us again glorious Cyrano de 
Bergerac, the fascinating yet futile lover, poet, duelist, and hero of 
seventeenth-century France. How many weary hours these artists 


beguiled; how many desolate hearts they encouraged; how many 
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of our citizens learned anew from them that moderation, forbear- 
ance, and restraint are the virtues of victory and prosperity and 
re fortitude, patience, and courage are the virtues of disaster and 
defeat. 

The drama is coextensive with the people and of all the arts, 
save music, it is probably the dearest to the human race. The 
stage is akin to poetry in that it is a great expression of human 
emotion. The stage is a vision of the romance inseparable from 
every human life; it is a magical place, breathing the inspiration 
of color and sound; a place for high thoughts, splendid truths, and 
beautiful words, for objects vividly observed and gorgeously 
imagined. 

The stage is art. Art is truth, and in the final sum of wordly 
things, only art endures; the sculptures outlast the dynasty, the 
colors outlive Da Vinci, “the coin outlasts Tiberius.” 

When Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, desired a rehearsal of the 
play which was to confound his uncle, the king, he said to the 
players: “Come, give us a taste of your quality.” After the 
players had recited Hamlet turned to Polonius, the lord chamber- 
lain, and said: 

Mr. AsHuRST. Mr. President, I invite attention to the fact that 
let them be well used, for they are the abstracts and brief chron- 
icles of the time; after your death you were better have a bad 
epitaph than their ill report while you lived.” 

So, Mr. President, when our citizens, after a day devoted to the 
duties and claims of this fevered life, go to the theater or to the 
talkie movies, there to renew their exhausted strength, there may- 
hap to escape for an hour from the specter of their baffled hopes, 
from their broken ideals or evaporated illusions, so common in 
this complex machine age, or there to be spared for an evening 
from the fardels and the clangor of a bewildered world, let them 
not be met with a Federal admission tax, which, as I said before, 
is a vexatious, corrosive, pestiferous irritant. 


In the Senate, January 6, 1936 
CHARLES A. LINDBERGH 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, Charles A. Lindbergh, who captured 
mankind's imagination when he crossed the Atlantic by riding 
alone the pathway of the stars, has lately been the subject of 
much discussion because, forsooth, as a discerning gentleman, 
after performing the duties cast upon him by a tragic occasion, 
he properly withdrew himself and his family from the house of 
his woe and sorrow until the conclusion of the case which affects 
himself and his family so poignantly. 

Of course, no one except Colonel Lindbergh and his family knows 
the precise reason for his sojourn in England; but in view of his 
well-known habit of observing the proprieties and amenities of 
life, it would not be a rash guess to say that he and Mrs. Lind- 
ye quite naturally preferred to be absent during the climax of 

e case. 


It may be, indeed, that the Lindberghs are temporary refugees 
from the tyranny of curiosity. He and his family have been the 
victims of ruthless, reckless, and relentless espionage. If they 
wished to go shopping, attend a theater, a picture show, or go to 
a restaurant, they must needs disguise themselves or be pestered, 
annoyed, insulted, jostled, intimidated, and manhandled by cranks, 
potential gangsters, gaping sensation mongers, and other unre- 
corded, unidentified, and unauthorized individuals. 

To some persons one of the truest joys that can come is to live 
serenely in obscurity the life of a private citizen; but, unfortu- 
nately, such a vast number of persons with a prurient, itching 
curiosity have been so constantly invading Colonel Lindbergh's 
right to privacy that he and his family for some months have 
been required practically to reside within a fortress. 

This deplorable status of affairs may not be cured by any law 
or by any action that the Department of Justice may take. It can 
and will be remedied only and when those citizens who represent 
the good repute of our Nation, and who live courageously, shall 
themselves set an example of a refusal to violate the privacy of 
another citizen and an example of indignant resentment of any 
intrusion upon their own privacy. 

Human beings differ in temperament, habits, and inclinations. 
A mode or plan of life agreeable to one person may be unpleasant 
to another. One man desires to be surrounded by gayety, laugh- 
ter, and song: another prefers to keep company with invisible and 
inaudible things. 

That a man should prefer his own silent and deploying thoughts 
to bubbling comrades does not indicate that he lacks urbanity or 
warm-heartedness; it simply indicates that he has chosen com- 
panions agreeable to himself, 


— 


In the Senate, Tuesday, June A 97 pt os day of Thursday, June 
GHOST WRITING, ITs ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 
(By Henry FOUNTAIN ASHURST, United States Senator from Arizona) 

Mr. AsHurRsT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recor an article written by myself 
entitled “Ghost Writing, Its Origin and Development.” 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

“Fortunately it is not always absolutely essential, although it is 
always desirable, to define words and terms with precision, other- 
wise, notwithstanding the richness of the English language in 
synonyms, it would be difficult to define ‘ghost writing’ although 
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that term is now an accepted locution. Usage has given it a 
standing over any protest etymology may make. 

Ghost writing’ may be said to be a speech, address, or article 
written by one person but delivered or signed by another. 

“When we say ‘the ghost talks today,’ we do not mean that 
some wraith, without a body, is squeaking and gibbering, but we 
do mean that some person is delivering a speech or is ‘by-lining’ 
an article written by some person other than the one by whom 
authorship is impliediy asserted. In many, if not most, ‘ghost 
speeches’ and ‘ghost articles’ the ghost’s style of expression betrays 
his anonymity. 

“When we say ‘the ghost walks today,’ we refer to a declaration 
that has come down to us by tradition from the times in London 
when Shakespeare, who often played the part of the ghost in his 
tragedy Hamlet, was also paymaster to the players. Thus the say- 
ing whereby early English actors linked salaries with ghosts came 
to mean ‘pay day,’ and this same saying is today frequently heard 
in the House of Thespis and in the House of Printing and means 
pay day. 

“Recently an article appeared in a current magazine which went 
on to say that ghost writing had its origin about the 
of the twentieth century, but the fact is that ghost writing has 
been practiced for many centuries. 

“It was among the Greeks that public speaking as an art had 
its development. In its flower, it produced the models of elo- 
quence for all succeeding orators. A 

“In the days of remote antiquity the theory prevailed that every 
citizen should be his own advocate in settling his disputes. The 
theory seemed to be sound, but, like many theories, it was difficult 
of practical application inasmuch as many citizens who were 
drawn into litigation had justice on their side but lacked the 
knowledge, ability, or the voice to defend their causes. 

“For this reason one Corax, in the Greek city of Syracuse in the 
fifth century B. C., set up a school to instruct or coach private 
citizens how to urge their rights and claims before magistrates 
and juries and thus assist those persons lacking in forensic skill. 

“It is interesting to observe that the principles of oratory enum- 
ciated by this pioneer instructor Corax have prevailed in one form 
or another in all forensic oratory; that is to say, beginning, nar- 
rative, argument, subsidiary remarks, and peroration. 

“Through all the subsequent and troubled centuries, embracing 
the rise and decline of the Greek culture, the Athenian cities, the 
Roman and Byzantine empires, down to this day, the principles of 
oratory as taught by Corax have guided many, if not most, of the 
world’s greatest orators. ` 

“After Corax there flourished in Athens a speech writer, one 
Lysias, who adapted his compositions to the character and station 
in life of the man or client who was to deliver them, and he wrote 
the speeches according to the terminology required by the partic- 
ular nature of each case. 

“Then came Isocrates, who, unfitted by weakness of voice to speak 
in public, devoted his talent for eloquence to instructing pupils 
who came to his school at Athens. He did not to any great extent 
write speeches for others; his school trained his pupils to write 
their own speeches. Isocrates earned enormous sums of money; 
some authorities declare that his earnings were to the money 
value of about $50,000 a year from tuition paid to him by students. 

“It was from this group, or from this school, rather, sprang De- 
mosthenes, born 384 B. C., died 322 B. C., in whom was combined 
all that was excellent in the grand art of public discourse. 

“ Demosthenes’ father, who was well-to-do, in fact opulent, was a 
manufacturer of cutlery and furniture and died when Demosthenes 
was 6 years old, leaving to his son what then was an enormous 
estate. 

“It would seem that young Demosthenes received shabby treat- 
ment from his guardians, for when he attained his majority, which 
was at the age of 16 years, he found that the greater part of his 
inheritance had been wasted or stolen by his guardians and he 
brought suit against them and obtained a verdict, but it is not 
known whether the money was ever paid to him. At least he 
secured more reputation than money out of his lawsuit. 

“He had, however, been carefully educated for the profession of 
rhetorician or, as we would say, advocate, and in not a few 
instances this literary training in preparing speeches for others 
was worth more to him than the inheritance he should have re- 
ceived. Demosthenes managed, notwithstanding a weak voice, 
delicate constitution, and a defective articulation, to build up a 
renown as the most famous orator of antiquity. 

“The important d of the Athenian advocate was to prepare 
pleas for his client who would commit the plea to memory and 
deliver it to the jury. 

“The usual membership of an Athenian jury was 500 citizens, and 
some juries were composed of 1,500 citizens. A skiliful rhetorician 
or advocate would prepare a plea so that it might be supposed to 
come from the client himself. There are extant about 30 pleas 
of this sort written by Demosthenes, and from them we may learn 
some of the lights and shadows of life in the Athens of that day. 

“Among the Greeks eloquence was an end in itself, but among the 
Romans eloquence took a more practical turn. Gaius Gracchus, 
whose eloquence was much praised by the ancients, was charged 
by his opponent as having employed a ghost writer to compose his 


es 
“It seems to be definitely established that the speeches delivered 
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neca. 
“Dr. Samuel Johnson contributed nine lines to Oliver Goldsmith's 
poem, The Traveler, and contributed four lines to Goldsmith’s poem, 
The Deserted Village. 
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“Senator ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, an authentic historian, is of 
opinion that Alexander Hamilton wrote all but four lines of 
General Washington’s Farewell Address. 

“Daniel Webster prepared an inaugural address to be read by 
William Harrison when General Harrison was inaugurated 
as President, but General Harrison disregarded the ghost speech 
and preferred his own composition. 

“One of the most tragic episodes flowing from ghost writing 
in the United States occurred when a ghost writer who was em- 
ployed to write a farewell address for Hon. John White, Speaker 
of the House of Representatives in the Twenty-seventh Congress, 
in preparing the address for Speaker White, copied copiously from 
the language of the farewell address delivered by Vice President 
Aaron Burr to the United States Senate in 1805. Speaker White 
delivered the address as it was written for him, and when it was 
discovered that much of the address was from that of Vice Presi- 
dent Burr, Mr. White, being unable to laugh at the comic position 
into which the ghost writer had placed him, was, on the contrary, 
— . with mortification and disgust that he committed 

“Abraham Lincoln, after composing alone and unaided at Spring- 
field his inaugural address containing the closing passages of ex- 
quisite grace and tenderness, forwarded a copy to Senator William 
H. Seward, his intended Secretary of State, inviting Senator 
oe comments, and Seward smoothed out a few quaint 
phrases. 

“President Andrew Johnson’s first message to Congress was a 
masterpiece of statesmanship and literature, and, notwithstanding 
the fact that President Johnson possessed a lofty range of states- 
manlike talents and was a skiliful rhetorician, James G. Blaine 
refused to give Johnson credit for its authorship and deciared 
that Seward had written it; but Blaine was wrong, for Johnson 
indeed wrote it, and George Bancroft’s pen—not Seward’s—gave 
the message its high-grade, literary polish. 

“Press dispatches have just announced the discovery of the tomb 
of great Caesar’s ghost writer, one Aulus Hirtius, who was born 
90 B. C. and died 43 B. C. and who throughout his entire lifetime 
was the personal and political friend of Julius Caesar. Hirtius, 
although politically opposed to Cicero, took lessons in oratory 
from Cicero and in return Hirtius, who was a capable cook, im- 
parted to the famous orator’s household lessons in preparing 
delights of the table. Hirtius was a distinguished historian and, 
while it cannot be affirmed with absolute certainty, it is more than 
probable that Hirtius wrote some portion of Caesar’s Commentaries, 
dividing with Oppius, another ghost writer of that day, the credit 
for authorship of the eighth book of the Gallic Wars. 

“Hirtius was killed at the Battle of Mutina while leading an 
assault against the enemy. The body of Hirtius, together with the 
bodies of some of his comrades slain in the same battle, was sent 
to Rome with a large escort, where with highest honor it was 
buried in the Field of Mars. Hirtius was held in such great esteem 
and was so generally respected for his valor, scholarship, and 
genius as a ghost writer that the mortician refused to accept com- 
pensation for the interment of Hirtius’ body. 

“These recent press dispatches further announce that his tomb 
will be restored to its ancient grandeur, and it is the opinion of 
this writer that unless the beautiful flower of gratitude has 
withered and perished the American ghost writers of the present 
day, who are ‘thick as autumnal leaves that strow the brooks in 
Vallombrosa,’ will remember Hirtius’ name with thankfulness for 
having modestly furnished so excellent a pattern of ghost writing, 
Moreover, it is reasonably certain that ghost writers in the days 
that are to come, with a friendly sentiment for his memory, will 
take care that the restored tomb shall not fall into obscurity and 
decay.” 


Rising Government Debt and Some of Its 
Consequences 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LELAND M. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 21, 1939 


ARTICLE FROM THE GUARANTY SURVEY 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
statement from the Guaranty Trust Co. of New York: 

[From the Guaranty Survey of June 26, 1939] 
RISING GOVERNMENT DEBT AND SOME OF ITs CONSEQUENCES 

To a superficial view it would appear that business had become 
unconditionally dependent upon Government spending. But sey- 
eral vital facts point to a different conclusion. One is that busi- 
ness in the United States, in spite of the vast amounts of public 
funds that have been spent to stimulate it, has been found to haye 
shown less net progress toward recovery since the low point of the 
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depression than business in any other large country for which 
reasonably satisfactory data are available. 

The end of this month will mark the close of the ninth succes- 
sive year of deficit financing by the Federal Government. During 
these 9 years the national debt has increased by nearly $25,000,- 
000,000, or more than it did during the 3-year period 1917-19, 
marking our participation in the World War. The expenditures of 
the Government in the last 9 years have been $30,000,000,000 larger 
than they were during the war period, and an even greater increase 
in the debt has been prevented only by the rise in taxes to almost 
record levels. 

At present the outlook is for an indefinite prolongation of the 
policy of borrowing, spending, and lending by the Government, with 
some signs that it will be intensified, rather than moderated, as 
time goes on. While, as this is written, it appears that Congress 
may vote a relief appropriation for the coming fiscal year smaller 
than that for this year, the agricultural appropriation bill provides 
for expenditures far in excess of earlier estimates; the cost of na- 
tional defense is at a level without precedent in times of peace; 
changes in the social-security program are contemplated that will 
temporarily reduce the pay-roll taxes but will raise the cost of old- 
age benefits in the next few years, and recent press reports indicate 
that there is under consideration a new and far-reaching plan for 
Government “investment” in business. 

The Mead bill providing for Government insurance of 90 percent 
of bank loans up to $1,000,000 to industry, which has been dis- 
cussed at hearings before the Senate Banking Subcommittee, ap- 
pears to be generally regarded as the first step in this new “invest- 
ment” plan. The main purpose of the bill—to make caiptal more 
readily available to small businesses through loan insurance—is in 
line with one of the three proposals for a revision of our financial 
system offered last month to the temporary national economic 
committee by A. A. Berle, Jr., Assistant Secretary of State. The 
other two features of the plan are much more far reaching. One 
calls for legislation providing for capital credit banks to make long- 
term loans either to business enterprises or to Federal and local 
Governments for public works. 

The other advocates the establishment of a public-works 
finance corporation with rediscount privileges at the Federal Re- 
serve banks. Testimony of public officials at hearings on the Mead 
bill seems to indicate that the measure is considered merely one 
feature of a much more comprehensive plan drawn up on these 
general lines. 

The public reaction to these pro has been formed 
the background of President Roosevelt's address last month before 
the Retailers’ National Forum, in which the President defended 
the use of borrowed funds by the Government to provide pur- 
chasing power and promote business recovery, and belittled the 
dangers inherent in the mounting national debt. The new pro- 
gram, in other words, is viewed as a phase of the broad policy of 
Government spending or “investment” as a means of increasing 
the national income. 

This policy has been responsible for most of the rise in the tax 
burden and the national debt in the last 9 years—and yet there 
are in excess of 10,000,000 workers unemployed and about 
20,000,000 individuals wholly or partially dependent on govern- 
mental relief payments and industrial production and national 
income are at 77 percent of their respective 1929 levels. 


TEMPORARY STIMULATING EFFECTS 


The persistence with which Government spending is advocated 
as a recovery device is probably due in part to the fact that it 
does appear to stimulate business activity temporarily. A com- 
parison of changes in the amount of Federal expenditures with 
variations in the general level of business tends to suggest a casual 
relationship. While the correlation is far from perfect, there is 
an apparent tendency for variations in spending to be followed, 
after an interval of some months, by similar fluctuations in busi- 
ness activity. Expenditures increased sharply in the closing months 
of 1933 and were maintained at a high level in 1934 and 1935. 
During the same period, business activity rose rather steadily. 
The veterans’ bonus payment in June 1936 was followed by an 
abrupt drop in expenditures, Business, presumably under the 
stimulus of the bonus payment, continued to rise until the sum- 
mer of 1937, when it declined precipitously. Expenditures were 
increased early in 1938, and business began to advance a few 
months later. 

To a superficial view, therefore, it would appear that business 
had become unconditionally dependent upon Government spend- 
ing. But several vital facts point to a different conclusion. One is 
that business in the United States, in spite of the vast amounts 
of pubiic funds that have been spent to stimulate it, has been 
found to have shown less net progress toward recovery since the 
lew point of the depression than business in any other large 
country for which reasonably satisfactory data are available. An- 
other is that every past depression has been followed by recovery 
without the aid of Government spending, and never has the ex- 
pansion been so slow and halting as in the present instance. A 
third is that many businessmen and other close observers of 
economic affairs agree in attributing the present lack of business 
vitality in part to world conditions and in part to adverse factors 
in the domestic situation that have been created, and can be 
removed, by governmental action. 

INCREASE IN NATIONAL DEBT 

Some of these factors are direct results of the spending pro- 
gram itself. The one indisputable consequence of the spending 
policy is that it has raised the cost of government to a level that 
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has created serious concern on the part of many people regarding 
the future of taxation, public credit, and currency stability. It is 

moreover, that Government payments have become an 
apparent necessity to large groups of people who will naturally 
use every possible means of opposing their cessation, and conse- 
quently that it will be very much more difficult to reduce the 
spending than it was to increase it, Even more disquieting than 
the thought of the cumulative Federal deficit and the resulting 
increase in the national debt is the reflection that the cost of 
government may become “frozen” at a level where the Budget 
cannot be balanced. 

The effects of the spending program on the financial position 
of the Federal Government are indicated by the following figures, 
which show the totals of receipts, expenditures, and debt for 
recent fiscal years in millions of dollars: 


National 
Expendi- 
Receipts debt, end 
tures of year 

4,178 3, 994 16, 185 
3. 190 4.002 16, 801 
2. 006 5, 154 487 
2. 080 5, 143 539 
3, 116 7, 105 27,053 
3, 800 7 376 28, 701 
4,116 8, 880 33, 545 
5, 204 8, 105 427 
6, 242 7, 626 37, 165 
5, 520 9, 492 41, 132 


1 Estimated. 


The most significant fact brought out by these figures is that the 
Gebt has continued to rise at an undiminished rate in recent years 
in spite of the increase in receipts. The revenue of the Govern- 
ment in the last fiscal year was the greatest in its history, except 
for the fiscal year 1920. Even the reduced receipts for this year 
were exceeded only in 1920 and 1921. Yet the increase in expendi- 
tures has been so great that the debt has risen by approximately 
84.000, 000, 00 during the current fiscal year and now stands at a 
total about fifteen and one-half billion dollars above the early post- 
war peak. 

In addition to the direct debt, the Government has a contingent 
indebtedness of approximately $5,400,000,000 in the form of obliga- 
tions of governmental corporations and credit agencies fully guar- - 
anteed by the Treasury. To offset this the Treasury has a “pro- 
prietary interest” or partial ownership in such agencies amounting 
to approximately $3,700,000,000. Under the most favorable suppo- 
sition the Treasury would not have to meet any part of its con- 
tingent liability and would ultimately realize the full amount of its 
proprietary interest in the governmental agencies, or possibly even 
more. Under the least favorable supposition the proprietary in- 
terest would vanish and the contingent liability would become a 
direct liability. Other potential offsets to the debt are the Treas- 
ury's general cash balance, which amounted to $3,044,000,000 at the 
end of April, and the unused portion of the $2,000,000,000 gold 
stabilization fund, amounting to $1,800,000,000. 

Items of this kind, however, represent only a minor considera- 
tion in an appraisal of the Government's fiscal position. Whether 
the net indebtedness that will ultimately have to be faced is come- 
what more or somewhat less than the amount shown by the cur- 
rently published totals is of less importance than the fundamental 
fact that the debt has already far exceeded all past records and, 
in spite of heavy taxation and large Government revenues, con- 
tinues to increase as rapidly as ever, with no relief in sight. 


MONETARY RESULTS OF SPENDING 


The borrowing and spending policy of the Government has had 
a profound effect on the monetary situation. A large part of the 
Government obligations issued in the last 9 years has been ab- 
sorbed by the banks. When the banks buy Government securities 
they pay for them by placing current funds at the disposal of the 
Treasury. As fast as the funds are spent they cease to be Treas- 
ury deposits and become a part of the general volume of bank 
deposits. In this way billions of dollars in new bank deposits have 
been created in recent years. The total deposits of all banks in 
the United States at the end of last year were almost equal to 
those at the end of 1929 and were $16,000,000,000 greater than at 
the middle of 1933. 

As a result, bank deposits at present are sufficient to meet the 
requirements of a much higher level of business activity than 
actually exists. If the borrowing and spending policy of the Gov- 
ernment had had the desired effects, such a level of activity would 
prevail today. But it has already been seen that the stimulus given 
to business by public spending has been short lived. As the Treas- 
ury deposits acquired through borrowing were spent and thus trans- 
formed into individual deposits, they ceased to circulate, or cir- 
culated only sluggishly. That is, as deposits increased, their aver- 
age “velocity” or rate of turn-over declined. The business activity 
produced by the public spending was of the temporary and arti- 
ficial sort that would result from the use of any other inflationary 
device in the absence of the essential bases of sound prosperity. 
The main driving force of recovery—the spontaneous quickening 
of private enterprise in the quest of profit—was lacking. 

The outlook for balancing the Budget by further increases in 
taxation is not promising. The tax burden on the people of the 
United States for the support of the Federal Government alone 
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increased more than $2,000,000,000 between 1930 (the last year in 
which the Budget was balanced) and 1938, but a further increase 
of more than $3,000,000,000 above the 1938 total would be required 
to balance the Budget at the present level of expenditures. Tax 
rates are already so high that they appear to be exerting a strong 
deterrent effect on business. Taxes on business concerns must 
either raise prices and reduce demand, or diminish profits and 
discourage expansion. Taxes on individuals diminish their pur- 
chasing power and lower their capacity to consume the products 
of industry and to finance the growth of business. It is a serious 
question whether the economic life of the country could bear fur- 
ther heavy increases in the tax burden without a disastrous im- 
pairment of productivity. 

Substantial relief must come, therefore, through reduced ex- 
penditures. Of the more than $9,300,000,000 of expenditures in 
prospect for the coming fiscal year, only about $3,300,000,000 is for 
the ordinary and indispensable functions of government; and this 
includes the extraordinarily high figure of $1,400,000,000 for na- 
tional defense. The remaining $6,000,000,000 is for what may be 
broadly described as social purposes, including relief and public 
works, aid to agriculture, social security, and payments to veterans. 
Any hope of balancing the Budget substantial savings in 
the cost of government must lie primarily in these classifications, 
8 with some possible reduction in expenditures for national 

lefense. 

Today we face the prospect of an indefinite continuance of debt 
expansion in the hope that further Government spending will raise 
the national income to a point where the increased tax yield will 
balance the Budget. Experience does not encourage this hope. 
Events of the last few years, like those of more remote inflationary 
episodes, tend to show that public spending cannot possibly provide 
an adequate substitute for private spending, and that, once the 
process is begun, successive doses of the artificial stimulant are 
required to prevent collapse. Obviously, the process cannot go on 
forever. The only escape from the vicious circle that does not lead 
to economic chaos lies in the reestablishment of a sound fiscal 
policy and the removal of the burdens and restrictions that have 
deprived business of its incentive to expand. 


Monopoly—From the Standpoint of the Lawyer in 
the Government Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. CLYDE T. ELLIS 
OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 21, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. CLYDE T. ELLIS, OF ARKANSAS, TO THE 
FEDERAL BAR ASSOCIATION 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, the Federal Bar Association is 
composed of more than 1,000 lawyers in the Government 
service. I insert in the Recorp an address which I delivered 
yesterday at the association’s annual luncheon: 


You honor me today beyond expression. You represent a profes- 
sion whose services are indispensable to the operation of a consti- 
tutional democracy. 

Since the first meeting of the Continental Congress the legal pro- 
fession has furnished more American statesmen than 
all others combined. And why not? In school and in practice the 
lawyer learns the science of living and the science of government 
and from them the rules—which are the law. If he is not best 
equipped to represent humanity, he ought to be. 

And so to us, to those of us who have elected to represent not 
the individual but the collective client, whether in the legislative or 
the executive branches, comes a great heritage, a heritage of self- 
sacrifice and eternal devotion to unselfish duty, 

Of course, we have also inherited some of the public’s opinion 
of us. Way back in II Henry VI (act IV) we find this little dialog: 

“Dick. The first thing we do, let's kill all the lawyers. 

“Cape. Nay, that I mean to do. Is not this a lamentable thing, 
that of the skin of an innocent lamb should be made parchment? 
That parchment, being scribbled o’er, should undo a man? Some 
say the bee stings, but I say ‘tis the bee’s wax, for I did but seal 
once to a thing, and I was never mine own man since,” 

MONOPOLY 

Admitting that there is a wave of unrest gripping the masses and 
assuming, as I believe we would all agree, that not only in the leg- 
islative but in the executive departments there is much room for 
the lawyer-statesman, I wonder if there are not awaiting us oppor- 
tunities Just as promising as in any period. 

RICHEST NATION 

Are we not the richest of the nations? With 48 percent of all the 

oil in the world, 52 percent of all the coal and the major 
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in about the same proportion. In the United States we have 27 
out of every 55 radios of the world; we have 33 out of every 47 
automobiles in the world; and we have one-half of the telephones. 


POOREST NATION 


Then how can it be, or, to put it objectively, why must it be, that 
today the Department of Labor tells us that there are (as of May) 
13,017,000 able and red-blooded men and women out of work and 
looking for work? And this they have been, or others in their 
places, since the partial collapse of our capitalistic structure 10 
years ago this fall. 

In much worse condition is the American farmer. With all that 
has been done for him by the Government during the past 6 years, 
still, and through no fault of his own, he is seeking out but a bare 
existence; he is not enjoying the modern conveniences of life. 
When he produces and sells and starts to buy back his necessities, 
he runs out far too soon. Even today his produce will buy only 
79 percent of what it would buy from 1909 to 1914, the base years 
of parity. This has reflected itself in many ways. For instance, 
today the farm homes of France, y, of Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark are 90 percent electrified, and those of Holland and 
Switzerland are practically 100 percent electrified. In New Zealand, 
a sparsely settled country, they are 65 percent electrified. But in 
the United States, this paradise of resources and wealth, the farm 
homes are only 15 percent electrified. 

CAUSES 


I submit that through the endless network of American monopo- 
lies the functionings of once-recognized economic laws have been 
stifled, prices have been fixed on both the raw and the finished 
products, and profits that once found their way to the producing 
masses have been diverted and hoarded by the captains of the game. 


A $1 SHIRT 


Many examples might be given, but let us suppose, for instance, 
that a cotton farmer walks into his village store to buy himself 
a $1 cotton shirt. Who gets the dollar? Well, the merchant gets 
a little of it, an estimated 10 cents. The jobber gets a nickel. 
For hauling both the cotton and the shirt the railroads get an- 
other nickel. Labor gets 20 cents. But that still leaves 60 cents 
to be divided, principally between the manufacturer and the 
farmer. But the poor, helpless farmer has nothing to say about 
how much he gets, so, according to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, he gets 6 cents. The manufacturer gets most of the 
54 cents over and above his labor bill. 

What does he do with all this profit? He can’t reinvest it, or 
he is afraid to, because the American purchasing power is largely 
gone, and times are hard. So he hoards it. 

Today there is more idle money, and except for Government 
expenditures there would be more hungry people than at any 
other time in our history. 


POWER TRUST 


Monopolies operate to no good end in various other ways. Some 
choose to flagrantly disregard all economic laws and exact exorbi- 
tant rates and prices. One notable example is the Power Trust, 
with all of its pyramided holding companies. Thanks to the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority and to many cities like Tacoma and to 
P. W. A. projects, we are at long last learning the cost of elec- 
tricity. We are learning that by comparison with the T. V. A. 
yardstick or the Tacoma rate or the Ontario rate, American con- 
sumers are being overcharged for this most vital necessity—all be- 
cause their lines are in no danger of competitors building down 
the other side of the road—more than $1,000,000,000 annually. 

In my humble opinion, one of the noblest efforts of this admin- 
istration is reflected in the dual-p dams and reservoirs now 
under construction throughout the country, designed to control 
the floods, aid navigation, provide irrigation and recreation, and 
to turn into channels of human happiness our almost unlimited 
sources of water power that down through the centuries has 
been wasting itself to the sea. 


FREIGHT RATES 


Monopoly may even discriminate against one section of the 
country and in favor of another. For instance, today, if a farmer 
at my home town of Bentonville, Ark., orders a tu plow 
from, let us say, South Bend, Ind., and the freight on it is $2, 
and when it comes he discovers it isn't what he wants and he is 
forced to return it, he finds that it costs him to return it over the 
same road, not $2 but $3.50. Freight rates on commodities origi- 
nating in the southwestern zone are 75 percent higher than on 
those originating in the eastern or official zone; and thus the natural 
industrial development outside the favored official zone is retarded. 


HISTORY 


Monopoly may be either political or economic. Its history is the 
history of the law, dating back to the 282 paragraphs of the 
code of Hammurabi, 2350 B. C. Its tendency has been to de- 
stroy equality and to foster class favoritism. The concentration 
and freezing of American wealth is breeding a new generation of 

ns. 
Perou may have noticed in the last few days the high scaffold ex- 
tending from the steps of the Supreme Court Building to the top 
of the huge marble columns, to the words deeply engraved there, 
“Equal justice under law.“ The story is going around that two 
little neighbor boys chanced to meet out front the other morning 
and stood watching the workmen. One of them, the son of a 
comparatively wealthy citizen, remarked, “I wonder what they are 
fixing to do?” The other, the son of a day laborer—when there is 
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lsbor—replied, “I don’t know, unless they are fixing to remove the 
word ‘equal’.” 


Exact justice is impossible, but more equal opportunity is in- j 


evitable. For us of this generation there lies ahead a great rich 
field of opportunity as we strive for more of equality and less of 
favoritism “under law.” 

John Marshall was perhaps our greatest jurist, and yet historians 
say that as such jurist he was an even greater statesman. There 
are those of our profession and of our generation, some of them 
no doubt members of this Federal bar of Government employees, 
who will recognize and seize this opportunity to champion the 
cause of man and on that issue will win, and thus will much 
of the good work already begun be continued. As counsel for this 
most humanitarian of all administrations, as first lieutenants in 
this age-old battle of the centuries, may each of you in the end 
deserve to take your places alongside the lawyer-statesmen of the 
day. 


Cotton Bagging, Net Weight, the Mode of Sam- 
pling, and Better-Packed Cotton Bales for Sale 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES R. CLASON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 21, 1939 


STATEMENT BY L. T. STONE 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following statement by 
L. T. Stone in Cotton and Cotton Oil Prices of July 24, 1939: 


[From the Cotton and Cotton Oil Press of June 24, 1939] 


COTTON Bac N, Net WEIGHT, THE MODE OF SAMPLING, AND BETTER 
PACKED COTTON BALES FOR SALE 


(By L. T. Stone, Tri-States and Southeastern representative, the 
Cotton and Cotton Oil Press) 


The title of this article is more or less confusing, but no more 
so than has become the reasoning with respect to better packaging 
of American cotton. 

There was a period in history when America was the ranking 
officer in the field of cotton, Other countries did not dispute 
her superiority—England, France, Spain, the Netherlands, and all 
the rest bought from us because there was no place else to buy—we 
were the only popcorn stand on the midway and business was 

ood. 
3 Those were the days when we paid little heed to the buyer’s cry 
for neater packages. What did we care of the way they looked— 
the product sold well enough. 

But now it is another day. Brazil has come into her own. 
The fertile valley of the Nile has been broadened. The new 
China has learned how to grow our cotton. And these competitors 
realizing that there must be merchandising—some inducement— 
if they are to gain a place in the world market, answered the 
buyer’s plea and wrapped the cotton in a nice, uniform, wasteless 

ckage. 

Penventually, of course, we had to become alarmed. Our volume 
was increasing and our sales decreasing. 

It would take volume upon volume to quote here all the plans 
which were devised to remedy the situation. But, one thing we 
did know: We shipped the “rattiest” bale of any producer in the 
world and knew it ought to be stopped. 

There is not a single man in the South or in the country who 
does not admit that the above is true. And there is no one who, 
passively at least, does not want to see it stopped. 

But after we've recognized an ailment, we grow confused as to 
the cause. The issues are distorted and the fundamentals become 
lost. It’s like the first baby who comes home from the hospital 
with the new mother. The house is upset with the first home- 
grown squall. Father says it ought to be spanked; auntie says 
it didn’t get enough to eat; grandma says it’s got the colic; the 
Negro servant says one ought to carry a bag of asafetida to scare 
off the demons; grandpa says the diaper is too tight; and, finally, 
everyone has forgotten why the argument started in the first place. 

So, after it has been admitted that there is something wrong 
with the American bale of cotton, let’s try to be sane enough to 
find the cause and then to remove it. 

COTTON BAGGING 


For some strange reason, the question of cotton bagging always 
looms up with that of better packages. When it was first men- 
tioned, the idea of cotton bagging took the South by storm. Cer- 
tainly, let’s wrap cotton in cotton; let’s use more of our own prod- 
uct.” There was no rhyme or reason in the thought—no stopping 
to see if the idea was economically sound. It even got into poli- 
ties, and to this day it still bobs up in the Halls of Congress at the 
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instance of some fellow who wants to make it a law because he 
— in the shadow of a cotton mill that can manufacture cotton 
gging. 

Happily, there were some who stopped. to reason—paused to see 
what it would cost, and, when they had concluded their reasoning, 
saw that cotton bagging could never be economically used. 

First, it was thought that if we used cotton bagging many bales 
would be consumed. But simple mathematics proved that to be a 
fallacy. Here's the reason: 

Cotton bagging weighs 12 ounces to the yard. It takes 6 yards 
to wrap a bale. That means that each bale of cotton could con- 
sume 4% pounds. On a 12,000,000-bale crop—providing every bale 
is wrapped with cotton bagging—108,000 bales would be used. But 
what about the next year and the next? 

Well, it is a common practice for at least two-thirds of the 
American crop to be wrapped in used and reworked bagging. 
And, it is logical to expect that two-thirds of the new cotton 
bagging would be reworked and rewoven after it is first used. So 
the net annual consumption of cotton would not be over 36,000 
bales. Now no one could ever suppose that 36,000 bales could 
have a measurable influence on the market price of cotton. 

Let’s go into the problem of costs. 

At the present time there are about eight different classifications 
of jute bagging. They are: 


Cents per yard 


o AA SRW E T E 11 
r ans ARE E een E eee 10 
3 TONERA: MOa araa ne ———— 9% 
1%-pound sugar bagging 44%“ 8 
1% pound sugar-bag clota— 2 7 
C —T—T—T—TPT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—VT—V—T—V—V—V——————— 6 
1-pound sugar-centals clotg 4 
12-ounce sugar bagging 2 „„4̃ nn 4 


For a long time it was difficult to ascertain the price of cotton 

. Now we have something which we can call the bottom 

price. One mill, in a bid to the United States Government, said 

that they could manufacture cotton bagging for 73 cents per pat- 

tern, or about 12 cents per yard. That was a bid which applied on 
a volume of 1,000,000 patterns. 

Now, compare this lowest bid of 73 cents per yard with that of 
the best jute. The 2-pound jute mentioned above costs about 66 
cents per pattern as compared with the 73 cents cost for cotton 

I the cost of cotton bagging, which weighs 12 ounces to 
the yard, is compared with the cost of 12-ounce jute, there is a 
much greater difference—73 cents as against 36 cents, to be exact. 
So it ought to be evident that the cost of cotton bagging would 
prohibit its use. 

I know of no better way to sum it all up than this: Last year, 
when the Marketing Division of the A. A. A. agreed to subsidize 
the manufacture of cotton bagging by paying 28 cents for every 
pattern made, a man who has been in the bagging business many 
years, and one who knows that business from A to Z, wrote thus 
to the Secretary of Agriculture: . 

“Seventy-two million yards of bagging will be required to wrap a 
12,000,000-bale crop. In cotton bagging this would cost $8,640,- 
000. In jute bagging it would cost $4,320,000. This is a saving 
of $4,320,000. And if cotton bagging is used there would be con- 
sumed only 108,000 bales, which, at 6 cents per pound, would be 
worth only $3,240,000. In other words, more is saved by using jute 
bagging than the total value of all the cotton possible to consume 
as bagging. You could buy and burn all the cotton concerned, pay 
zor ana: use jute bagging, and still be over a million dollars to the 


good. 

“We make this proposition regarding cotton bagging. Determine 
the quantity of cotton possible to consume as bagging and what 
this bagging would cost. Pay us this amount. In return, we will 
destroy the quantity of cotton possible to consume as bagging 
on the entire crop; we will wrap the crop in a jute bagging iden- 
tical in style and utility with the proposed cotton bagging, and 
we will return to the Government an imposing sum as income tax 
on the profit realized from the transaction.” 

NET WEIGHT TRADING 


Closely alined with the problem of better packing of American 
cotton has become the plan of selling cotton on net weights or 
standard tare. It has been argued that, since the cotton buyer and 
the producer sell the bagging and ties for the same price of cotton, 
they are interested in tacking on as much of it as possible. 

It is agreed that there is some incentive to overwrap American 
cotton under our system of marketing. But, as we consider the 
question of net weight, the idea of cotton bagging must be left 
completely out of the picture. Net weight and cotton bagging are 
two separate and distinct questions. 


As a matter of fact, if we were to awake in the morning with a 


-new system of net weight, wherein the cotton would move as just 


so much lint, we would find a rush for the cheapest bagging avail- 
able—not for cotton bagging. The money incentive would be re- 
moved; the farmer, who buys the bagging, would no longer believe 
that his wrapping sold at the same price as lint, and, hence, would 
just as soon have it wrapped with binder twine, and probably 
would if it was cheaper. 

All of the bills yet introduced into Congress favoring net-weight 
trading have been aimed at one thing more than just a standard 
tare, and that is a low tare. Therein lie some dangers. It appears 
as though there must he some minimum specifications as well as 
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maximum, if the American bale of cotton is going to profit to the 
extent of becoming a better package. 

In connection with the idea of net-weight trading, another point 
must be noted. If net-weight bills are passed and become a law, 
heavier jute—according to ail present bills—will be prohibited. 
The trend will be toward the lighter, more closely woven jute cover- 
ing. Now, all heavier jute is woven in this country. Only the raw 
material is imported. The jute-mill business represents an invest- 
ment of several millions of dollars in the United States. Their pay 
rolls are said to total more than $4,000,000 annually and they are 
all manned by citizens of these United States. So, if the heavier 
type jute is outlawed, these American mills will lose a substantial 
part of their business; pay rolls will be reduced and production 
curtailed. 


THE MODE OF SAMPLING 


After we have reasoned this whole thing out, we come to the final 
answer which is the real reason why American bales of cotton reach 
foreign markets in such a deplorable condition. That is the method 
of sampling. 

Selling cotton is a “barrel-head” business. The farmer brings 
his crop to town this morning and gets his money before he goes 
back home. The cotton must sell on grade and, to grade it, a 
sample must be drawn from the bale. The writer has yet to see 
many bales as they roll from the gin stand that do not look neat 
as a pin. But when half a dozen prospective buyers whack through 
the cover and dig into the contents of the bale, who could expect 
it to retain its smooth complexion? 

Cotton is not liquid. You can’t pour some of it out a spout and 
then very nicely replace a cork. It is not bought by the wagon- 
load, so that you can dip down into it fora sample. You've got to 
tear it apart, and so long as John Farmer stands with his hand 
outstretched at the gin yard, that is where damage of the American 
bale will begin. 

No; our problem is not net weight. It is not in the kind of 
bagging used. It is in our system of sampling. Solve that prob- 
lem and you have solved all the rest. Then, and then only, will 
American bales flow to any port in as pretty a package as all the 
rest. 

The most perplexing thing in all this program of better packages 
for cotton has been the criticism that has been leveled at jute. 
Why, we ought to thank our stars that the Lord made jute, even 
if He did plant it in India. Jute, and the men who handle the 
product, have dene a splendid job in the business of cotton, and 
they deserve praise—not contempt. Note this carefully: Brazil has 
been complimented for her neat bale of cotton. Egypt has, too. 
We have said that we ought to do as well with our crops as these 
two nations do. And we ought. But both the Brazilian and the 
Egyptian crop are wrapped in jute. The difference is in their 
method of sampling, and there is where we might learn some 
lessons. 

Let’s quit this roaming all over the field and direct our energies 
toward the cause of all this bad packaging. So much talk about 
net weight and cotton bagging confuses the issue. We must find 
a different method of sampling. When that is done we'll have the 
kind of bale we want, 


Demoeracy Defies Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM I. SIROVICH 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. WILLIAM I. SIROVICH IN THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, APRIL 8, 1930 


Mr, SIROVICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include a speech made by me on 
April 8, 1930, on the subject of Communism, which was respon- 
sible for bringing about the Fish Investigating Committee on 
Communism. I have received countless letters from all over 
the United States asking that I have this speech reprinted: 


Mr. Titson. Under the special order of the House the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Strovicw] is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. Sirovicu. Mr. Speaker, when we call the roll of all the great 
governments that have existed in ancient days, and let them 
march across the stage of time, we find three distinct forms of 
government that ruled the peoples of antiquity. 

The first form is called an oligarchy. Here supreme power is 
restricted to a few who are self-appointed and self-annointed to 
look after the welfare of their peoples. Such a form of govern- 
ment was found among the ancient Assyrians, Babylonians, Egyp- 
tians, and Persians. 
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The second form of government, found in the Orient, is the 
patriarchal type, which is symbolized by the ancient Semitic tribes 
in Arabia as represented by the fathers of Israel, such as Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob. 

The third form of government, hoary from remote antiquity, 
is represented by the despotic monarchy, which was found among 
the Chinese, Japanese, and the peoples of India. 

These three forms of government—namely, the oligarchic, the 
despotic, and the patriarchic—lived, thrived, and flourished during 
their time, and inculcated religion as a part of the government of 
their day. Each of these forms, furthermore, is characterized by 
the fact that those who ruled absolutely controlled the religious 
as well as the political destinies of their subjects. Thus, we find 
in the early history of the world the union of church and state; 
spiritual and temporal powers united. 

As the years rolled by, sovereign government moved from the Orient 
to the Occident. Civilization passed from the east to the west. 

The dawn of Grecian culture manifests itself in an aristocratic 
government in its early period of existence. Within a few cen- 
turies the golden era of Grecian civilization comes to the fore. 
Pure democracy has its birth and inception. Solon, the lawgiver, 
was the founder of democracy, and not many centuries later the 
greater Periclean Age appears. Such eminent philosophers as 
Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle gave their profound wis- 
dom and their intellectual genius as a contribution to the world 
of yesterday, today, and tomorrow. 

In Plato's republic the state is created for the benefit of the 
individual. The happiness of the individual is supreme. The one 
exists for the other. 

To the south of the Athenian Republic was the great state of 
Sparta. Sparta was the first communistic government in the 
world. The individual meant nothing. Men and women were 
the pawns of the state. Children belonged to the state and not 
to their parents. And so in time the communistic cradle of Sparta, 
rocked by its founder and apostle, Lycurgus, crumbled, collapsed, 
and was consumed in the ashes of time. 

Upon the distant horizon the Roman soldiers are marching. 
Each legicn carries upon its flag the three Latin words “Civis 
Romanus sum” (“I am a Roman citizen”). Woe unto those nations 
or peoples that would destroy or defile the rights of Roman citizen- 
ship. The democracy of Julius Caesar lives and thrives. In mili- 
tant fashion these Roman soldiers carried the culture and civiliza- 
tion of the Roman Republic to all the known corners of the world. 
Caesar is assassinated. Democracy falls with him. A benevolent 
monarchy under Caesar Augustus takes its place. Years pass, and 
we find a despotic monarchy again in the saddle. Nero fiddles 
while Rome is in flames. 

The tyrant Caligula persecutes and oppresses the Roman citizen- 
ship. Militarism and autocracy reign supreme. Prisoners of 
foreign climes infiltrate all of Rome. Debauchery takes the place 
of decency and self-respect until in the year A. D. 476 the sun 
sets upon the civilization and glory of Rome and Rome is de- 
stroyed. [Applause] 

From the year A. D. 476 to 1454, when Gutenberg inyented and 
perfected printing by movable type, this period of 1,000 years is 
known as the Dark Ages. This 1,000-year period witnessed the 
development of two forms of governmental evolution. 

First, the great holy Roman Empire, under the spiritual and 
temporal protectorate and supervision of the Pope, spread its 
benevolent influence in preserving the education and culture of 
ancient times, and bequeathed them through the invention of 
printing and books to the culture and civilization of modern days. 

Second, the feudal period, an economic, social, and political 
system under which petty lords, dukes, and barons controlled their 
form of government, and business, which was primarily agricul- 
ture. It was a period in which the peasants were the slaves of 
eek overlords and paid them tribute for protection in their hour 

need. 

This system of governmental racketeering through the feudal 
lords was destroyed through the instrumentality of a German 
Catholic monk, whose name was Berthold Schwartz. He lived in 
the humble town of Pistola, Italy. 

Through a mechanical contrivance which the monk called the 
pistol, naming it after the town in which he lived, he utilized gun- 
powder, which made the humblest peasant the equal of his most 
exalted duke, lord, or baron. The bullet in the hand of the serf 
could penetrate the armor of any overlord. Thus, gunpowder aided 
in leveling the duke to a parity with the agricultural serf. 

Through printing, religious reformations, discovery, and ex- 
ploration a new period is ushered into the civilization of man- 
kind. This era is called the Renaissance. It is the rebirth and 
revival of knowledge, education, and culture. This era marks the 
beginning of the break between church and state and brought 
about religious differences which still exist throughout the world. 

In my humble opinion, the most important, the most vital and 
outstanding characteristic of this era is the slow trend toward 
constitutional monarchy which developed in England. 

The Anglo-Saxon government began when the barons of England 
realized that one strong government was to be preferred to many 
weak ones, and determinedly showed their sentiments at Runny- 
mede in 1215, where they rebelled against the outrageous exactions 
of King John the First. They compelled King John to sign that 
great human, immortal document known as the Magna Carta, and 
since that day this human document has been the basis of English 
liberty. It marks the beginning of government by the people of 
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In 1295 King Edward the First called the first Parliament together. 
It was the first meeting of the House of Commons and the House of 
Lords. This was the beginning of a most important forward step 
in the democracy of government. 

The English, therefore, were united under one strong ruler, and 
enjoyed a greater measure of participation in their own government 
long before any of the other peoples of Europe. 

The ancient Republics of Athens and of Rome had government 
controlled only by the citizens of the city. Neither of them ever 
provided means by which the citizens in distant places could have 
a share in deciding national policies without making a journey 
in person to the home city. 

This representative principle adopted by the English has made 
possible the formation of democratic governments covering a wide 
area, and set up in England the splendid and superb principle 
of no taxation without representation. 

During the reign of Charles the First the House of Commons 
appealed to His Majesty with a charter of rights, challenging the 
King’s contention to spend the public money without authorization 
of the House of Commons. This petition was originally introduced 
in the House of Burgesses in Virginia in 1624 and transmitted to 
the House of Commons as their petition of rights. Because of his 
Cespotism, Charles the First was beheaded. 

Twoscore years afterward, during the reign of King William and 
Mary in 1689, there developed the great Bill of Rights, which is one 
of the most important documents in the English constitution. 
This, too, marked a great step in the triumphant march of 
democracy. 

A comparison of the Bill of Rights with the first 10 amendments 
to the United States Constitution will reveal many interesting 
similarities, 

The cabinet system of government was also inaugurated about 
this time. The custom of choosing ministers from the party having 
a majority in the House of Commons grew stronger and more power- 
ful every day. The Prime Minister was invariably the leader of the 
party in power. 

From that time to the present day the British King never vetoes 
any law. The House of Lords cannot permanently prevent a meas- 
ure from becoming a law. 

Thus the modern cabinet system enables the voters to control 
both the Parliament that makes the laws and the agencies that 
carry out the law. 

And so we see in a period of five or six centuries the evolution, 
development, and perfection of constitutional government in Eng- 
land, with their tremendous influence in continental Europe, espe- 
cially in Germany and France. 

During the last quarter of the eighteenth century there took place 
three great revolutions which transformed every aspect of society 
and made possible the modern world in which we now live. 

The first movement was the intellectual revolution, which gave 
birth to new points of view in literature, science, art, and philosophy. 

In the second category we find the American and the French 
Revolutions, which proclaimed the democratic principles of gov- 
ernment. 

The third was the industrial revolution in England, which inau- 
gurated our present economic and capitalistic life. 

The intellectual revolution was responsible for the advanced 
thought of that period. The European philosophers discussed the 
social, political, and economic conditions of their day in a way 
unparalleled for its virulence, its audacity, and its uncompromising 
radicalism. 

Voltaire excoriated the church. Montesquieu attacked monarchy. 
Rousseau pilloried the old political system of the king and his state. 
He substituted the doctrine of popular democracy for that of the 
divine right of kings. 

Political economy was founded by Turgot in France and by Adam 
Smith in England. These writers made the people think in terms 
of their environment from an economic point of view, and taught 
men to identify progress and the material well-being of the 
individual. 

In the past progress had meant only religious, moral, and intel- 
lectual enlightenment. 

The great industrial revolution started in England about the 
same time. This revolution was a silent one. No bullets and 
no shots were fired. It marked the greatest of all revolutions in 
the history of the world. It brought medieval civilization to an 
end. It characterized the beginning of our present state of society. 

This revolution was brought about by several extraordinary 
inventions made by Englishmen, Americans, Germans, and French- 
men. 

These geniuses, through the fertility of their imaginations, subju- 
gated the forces of Nature to serve the will of man. Thus was 
ushered in the powerful influence of the industrial revolution. 

Behold Watt’s steam engine, Stevenson’s locomotive, Fulton’s 
steamboat, Whitney's cotton-gin, Morse and Bell in telegraph and 
telephone. These inventions created revolutions in factories, revo- 
lutions in transportation, revolutions in communication, and last, 
but not least, revolutions in manufacture and industry. 

Then came the greatest revolution of all. It was the revolution 
against the despotism of monarchy and all that it stands for. 

It was about this time that our colonial forefathers were being 
persecuted and oppressed. Men like Benjamin Franklin, Thomas 
Jefferson, Thomas Paine, John Adams, John Hancock, James Madi- 
son, James Monroe, Patrick Henry, George Washington, sat in their 
respective homes, meditating, pondering, and deliberating what free 
men should do when tyrants persecute and deny to them the rights, 
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kes: and prerogatives of justice, in the government of their 
omes. 

There in panoramic fashion, as they sat in the libraries of 
their humble homes, passed before them all the various forms of 
government that I have enumerated, that existed in ancient, 
medieval, and in their own times. 

Thus inspired by the rights of freemen they assembled in 

convention and proclaimed before God and man that they chal- 
lenged the right of any king to rule by divine right. [Applause.] 
Then and there they enunciated for the first time the philosophy 
of democracy—that all governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed. Within a few years they 
threw off the yoke of King George III, and established a government 
by the people, founded upon the firm foundation of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitution of the United States. 
They pledged everything they held near and dear in life; their 
means, their property, their homes, yea, even their lives, that such 
a government should and must be established for the benefit of 
mankind. [Applause.] 
These documents boldly proclaimed the philosophy that all 
men are free and remain equal in rights; that laws and govern- 
ment are expressions of popular will; that the people instead 
of the king are sovereign. It guaranteed equal opportunity to 
all and special privileges to none. 

It protected the individual, his home, his property, and his 
life by granting him the freedom of speech, freedom of the 
press, and freedom of religious worship. It placed democracy 
in his home, his hearth, his fireside. In schoolhouses, through 
education, they said to the world: The child is not the mere 
creature of the State; those who nurture him and direct his 
destiny have the right coupled with the high duty to recognize 
and prepare him for additional obligations. Thus it granted to 
all parents the right to send their children into the temples of 
the schoolhouse, there to along with them the influence 
and antecedents of their home, and to back all these privileges 
with the power and prestige of the Government to see that all 
children might impartially drink deeply from the fountain of 
education. [Applause.] 

It secured democracy in government by having three distinct 
branches, namely, the executive, the legislative, and the judi- 
cial, each independent of the other and all coordinated together 
for the benefit of all of the people of our Nation. 

To the individual it granted every incentive in life to make 
him climb the ladder of fame and fortune, in the protection of 
the property rights that he has earned by the sweat of his brow. 
And above all inculcated into the hearts, into the minds, and 
into the souls of every freeman of our Republic the belief that 
in this land of equal opportunity his children might have the 
privilege of holding the humblest as well as the greatest office 
at the gift and disposal of the American people, irrespective of 
class, creed, or color. 

Such, Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the House, are 
the ideals, the principles, the philosophy of democracy in the 
republican form of government that our forefathers granted to 
all of our citizens in 1789, when George Washington assumed 
the first Presidency of our great Republic. [Applause.] 

The close of the eighteenth and the opening of the nineteenth 
centuries witnessed manifold changes wrought by the catyclys- 
mic influences of the political, intellectual, and industrial revo- 
lutions. Most immediate was the combustion created by the 
fire of democracy, whose sparks veritably flew eastward across 
the Atlantic from America to France. Mirabeau, Robespierre, 
Marat, Danton, Turgot, and Napoleon, these French leaders 
changed the political, economic, and geographic complexion of 
all Europe. Crowns have rested most uneasily on the heads 
of despots and tyrants since the American and French Revolu- 
tions. This period ushered in not only new eras in the political 
and industrial life of the nations of the world but succeeded 
after many centuries of tireless effort in democratizing all edu- 
cation. Prior to this epoch of “revolution” education was the 
sole possession of a limited, aristrocratic class, trained for the 
most part in classical literature. Labor, on the other hand, was 
found on the farm—tilling the soil. Agriculture was still in a 
primitive state. The invention of machinery moved the farmer 
from agriculture to the factory of industry—from the farm in 
the country to the factory in the city. Thus came the rise of 
the factory system, with the concomitant movement of millions 
of men and women from rural to urban communities. This 
movement revolutionized the education of the masses of man- 
kind seeking equal opportunities of education and culture for 
their children. Thus arose democracy in education. 

Napoleon Bonaparte passed quickly from Waterloo to a lonely 
exile in St. Helena. A grasping world lasped once more into 
black reaction. The reign of the despots, however, was destined 
to be short-lived. Prince Metternich, the Prime Minister of 
Austria, representing the great monarchies of Austria, Germany, 
Russia, and Spain, attempted to make the world safe for abso- 
lute monarchy through his conception of the Holy Alliance. 

The purpose of this alliance was to check the growth of 
democracy and give back the republics of South America to 
Spain, from whom they had revolted, as well as to establish a 
Kingdom in Mexico. Metternich was checkmated with remark- 
able celerity by our own great President James Monroe and his 
memorable Monroe Doctrine, which said to the monarchs of this 
Holy Alliance, “So far canst thou go, but no farther”—that 
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an attempt to further monarchy in South or North America 
would be considered an overt act, yea, a declaration of war. 
That move of Monroe challenged the progress of monarchy. A 
century later the immortal Woodrow Wilson was to reecho 
Monroe’s sentiments in his enunciating the aim of the Allies 
in the World War to “make the world safe for democracy.” 
That philosophic sentiment of our entrance into the World War 
will live on through the ages as the challenge of democracy to 
monarchy to survive and to rule the destinies of the world. 
Armistice Day, 1918, witnessed the crumbling of 
desp „Russia, Germany, and Austria. As a 
consequence of the great conflagration that engulfed the world 
in the second decade of the twentieth century the houses of 
Hohenzollern, Hapsburg, and Romanoff were reduced to ashes 
and dust. Applause.] Monarchy was destroyed; democracy 
triumphed. monarchies’ places stood the new Republics of 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Germany, and Russia. These 
Republics were warmly welcomed into the society of nations by 
President Wilson and their sovereignty approved by the Congress 
of the United States, while the citizens of our Republic granted 
12515 sk os aid and comfort in their great hour of need. 
plause. : 

Let us pause at this juncture to examine briefly the growth and 
development of the most noteworthy product of the industrial revo- 
lution, namely, the economic system of capitalism. Capitalism is 
purely an individualistic view of the economic categories of produc- 
tion, distribution, exchange, and consumption of wealth, just as 
political democracy guarantees the complete separation of the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial functions of the state. 

The philosophy of capitalism insures free, economic competition 
am all human beings and equal economic opportunities regard- 
less of heredity, race, or religion. Theoretically it is the finest eco- 
nomic system ever devised by the mind of man. It judges all human 
beings wholly impersonally and, aided by political democracy, safe- 
guards for all men and women the fruits of their economic toil. 
The keystone of the arch of the capitalistic system is composed of 
the trilogy of private property, individual labor, and human liberty 
in all its aspects. 

Of all the great nations of Europe, Russia was the only one prior 
to the World War which had been almost wholly untouched by the 
industrial revolution and had not been subjected to the economic 
benefits of capitalism. Under the czars, the great Russian Empire 
was 2 despotic monarchy and economically a feudal relic 
of Mid Ages. The Bolsheviks, or Communists, therefore, 
found fertile soil for their economic and political doctrines when 
they overthrew the Kerensky government in November of 1917 and 
established the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics under the leader- 
ship of Nikolai Lenin and Leon With one fell swoop they 
overthrew the system of capitalism and substituted policies which 
had frequently been contemplated in theory by several of the great 
intellects of the world, but which had never before been subjected 
to practical experimentation in a large country. 

What is this great Russian experiment? Just as capitalism and 
democracy rest on a trilogy of private property, individual labor, and 
human liberty, so communism, their direct antithesis, also rests 
on a trilogy—first, all land, property, and capital belong to the state. 

Second, all labor is employed and directed by the state at rates 
of compensation rigidly fixed by the state. 

Third, human liberty in all its aspects, such as freedom of the 
press, freedom of lawful assemblage, freedom of , and freedom 
of religion, are expressly and unreservedly denied to all individuals 
and are the exclusive privileges of the state. Thus, for the first 
time since the feudal system swayed the world, a Spartan state has 
arisen which fearlessly and cynically challenges the rule of democ- 
racy and capitalism. 

Mr. Speaker, communism advocates a rigid economy in a rigid 
state, for it presupposes a lazy and indolent people from whom the 

te can exact work only by means of purges, threats, and im- 
prisonment. Russia under the czars had become a second sleeping 
China, passive, supine, and indifferent. Hence when the crisis 
came the land fell a relatively easy prey to communism, which put 
every last Russian to work. In the western countries man has been 
trained to be industrious and energetic, and on that account needs 
no lash of the whip to compel him to work. In the west there had 
developed a joy in work; in Russia under the czars there had de- 
veloped a joy in laziness. Hence in this one sense, at least, it may 
be said that communism has not been altogether an unmixed 
disaster for Russia, as it has forced the Russians to work and to 
flevelop their country. 

Ladies and gentlemen of the House, this despotic, autocratic 
oligarchy, under the name of communism, constitutes to my way of 
thinking the first serious challenge to the dominant ideals of democ- 
racy which have heretofore been triumphant in the western world. 

Communism is fundamentally a new religion. It is a great state 
and secular denomination. It substitutes the attributes, the vir- 
tues, and qualities of God to the state itself. The state instead of 
God is supreme. Through the of starvation of any minister, 
priest, or rabbi who does not conform to their religious policies, they 
exile them to Siberia and ruthlessly suppress and destroy every other 
form of worship of God. Communism believes in the here instead 
of the hereafter. It relegates the belief in a divine Providence to the 
realm of fiction and superstition. 

This new religion has Karl Marx as god of the state. Its Jesus 
of Nazareth is Lenin. Its Saint Peter is Stalin. Its Saint Paul is 
Trotsky. Its ideals in philosophy, economics, and government is 
its new creed. In the union of the church and state as one it has 
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perfected a new bible. In this bible it excoriates democracy. It 
pillories capitalism. It weeps over an industrial system that exploits 
labor. In clarion tones it cries aloud for world revolution. 

Overproduction one year and underproduction the next year dis- 
locate the markets of the world and bring in their wake chaos, 
wastefulness, panics, unemployment, war, and, finally, revolt. Com- 
munism challenges the institutions known as the family, religion, 
property, marriage—yes, even patriotism. It seeks their destruc- 
tion. The communistic bible of the state is a bitter indictment 
against the present social order. 

It is a philosophy of life. It is a program of action. It is a prom- 
ise of a future goal. It preaches a new declaration of authority, 
The dictatorship of the proletarlat—a dictatorship that will forever 
abolish poverty, misery, hunger, and want. It will inaugurate the 
golden age of a happy humanity that will brip Baer realization 
true Christianity founded upon the ideal Utopia, each accord- 
ing to his capacity, to each according to his need, thus bringing 
about through communism the su of the state and the 
brotherhood of man. This is the creed. is the bible. This is 
the philosophy. This is the religion of communism. 

But, lofty as are these ideals and splendid as are these dreams 
of an Utopia, there arise occasions in the life of an individual, as 
well as in that of a nation, when the end does not justify the means. 

In Russia it is the bullet; in the United States it is the ballot 
[Applause.] But granting that these Utopian ideals could be real- 
ized by the ballot, I am still opposed to the principles of com- 
munism. Why? Because deep within each individual is ingrained 
the cry of the soul for liberty, of the heart for freedom, and of the 
mind for self-expression. [Applause.] Rather than be a bird in a 
gilded cage surrounded by all the material comforts that make for 
happiness, I, for one, would prefer the liberty of thought, conscience, 
and action. [Applause.] 

Comm) deprives an individual of the incentive to live. It 
robs him of individual hope, faith, and ambition. It makes him a 
mechanical automaton or robot in the realm of life. The herd 
selfishness is substituted for the individual happiness. 

Communism says to you and me: “Sell me that birthright which 
you have attained after so many centuries of struggle. Give up 
your liberty. Give up your freedom. Give up your democracy, 
Give up your aspirations to immortality; your inspirations of divin- 
ity. Give up all these cherished traditions. In return we will 
afford you a modicum of comfort and material possessions.” 

But, Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen, my answer to them is in 
the immortal words of that great Virginian, the Old Dominion’s 
illustrious patriot, Patrick Henry, whose clarion voice electrified the 
House of Burgesses when he said: “Give me liberty or give me 
death.” [Applause.] 

Communism scoffs at our democratic parliamentary form of gov- 
ernment. It ignores the individual entirely. It is frankly ti- 
cal of either his willingness or ability to govern himself. The state 
is all important in politics as it is in religion, 

Economically, to complete the final plans of the communistic 
triology, the Soviet state is perhaps on its ground. It 
is, therefore, the most dangerous as far as our form of civilization 
and democracy is concerned. In Russia the state controls all com- 
merce, whether industrial or agricultural in character. Private en- 
terprise is denied any right to exist. Mindful of the fact that under 
the Czars the industrial revolution had not reached Russia, the 
Soviet leaders are attempting an ambitious scheme. To me it is the 
most enterprising plan in the entire history of economic life. 

It will attempt to mechanize and socialize Russia both in urban 
and rural life in a period of 5 years. It will organize industry and 
agriculture so powerfully as an armed unit in 5 years as to chal- 
lenge any nation in times of peace or in times of war. The torch of 
communism must undermine all nations of the world. It must 
spread the gospel of discord, dissension, strife, and strike to all the 
workers of the world. It must plan and plot rebellion and revolu- 
tion everywhere. 

To meet the threat of a proletarian revolution under Communist 
auspices, a counter revolution, in the form of fascism, has devel- 
oped during the past decade. Fascism is the middle classes’ answer 
to communism, but in practice it has proved to be as despotic, auto- 
cratic, and intolerant of the rights of men as is the dark force of 
which it complains so bitterly. By force and fraud Italian fascism 
has suppressed freedom of speech, press, and assembly; it has de- 
molished all opposition parties; it has abolished all labor unions and 
has rigidly regimented the whole of Italian economic life. In the 
end, Fascist despotism has become every bit as vicious, evil, and 
mischievous as Communist dictatorship. 

Both communism and fascism are imperialistic in their motives, 
for each realizes that so long as its activity is confined to a single 
major state, so long does its very future remain uncertain. Hence, 
each of them is forever dispatching missionaries to every continent 
on earth in search of new worlds to conquer for its particular brand 
of ideology. In the democratic nations, and in the United States 
especially, these missionaries are particularly active. The coming 
decade will witness a bitter propaganda war waged by these sinister 
forces in an effort to make the democratic nations safe for their 
special “isms.” 

Fascism is the exploitation of labor by capital. Communism is 
the exploitation of capital by labor. Democracy strives to estab- 
lish a harmony and balance between capital and labor, to the end 
that the greatest good be brought to the greatest number. Hence, 

= prediction: In the bitter end communism and fascism 
both be destroyed, while democracy will enjoy a glorious 
triumph. [Applause.] 
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It took capitalistic and democratic systems 150 years to bring 
the industrial revolution to fruition—through individual effort. 
Communism expects to accomplish the same purpose in 5 years 
through state effort, through conscripting capital and mass labor 
to accomplish the result and conquer the world to its ideal. 
Thus we behold Soviet Russia challenging the western world on 
all three battle fronts—religious, political, and economic. How 
shall we of the west meet this octopus of the east? 

Externally, we must guard ourselves against the infiltration of 
Soviet propaganda. Their paid propagandists must be deported, 
. [Applause.] However, as long as Soviet Russia is content to con- 
duct its experiment within its own borders and does not attempt 
to proselytize the rest- of the world, its sovereignty should be 
respected by other nations, including our own. 

Internally, we must apply a medical curative. We should im- 
-munize ourselves, so that even if the contagious germs of com- 
munistic bacteria do infect our body politic we shall be able to 
resist them and throw them off. [Applause.] I do not believe 
that the imprisonment of those who advocate Communist doc- 
trine in this country would be beneficial. You may imprison an 
individual but you cannot effectively imprison an ideal. You can- 
not chain a political concept. You cannot shackle or enslave an 
economic philosophy. 

We must set our own house in order, and treat the causes rather 
than the symptoms or effects of economic ills. To meet the dan- 
gers of communistic propaganda we must improve the temple of 
democracy in the United States. Four great constructive economic 
changes must be wrought in our country. 

Firstly, the abolition of child labor. Children under 16 years of 
age should never be compelled through the force of economic cir- 
cumstances to work in the mill, the mine, the loom, or the factory. 
Their frail bodies belong to the schoolhouse [applause], there to 
receive the education and the culture that will develop a sound 
mind in a healthy body. [Applause.] Capital has no right to 
offer their humble bodies in the quarries of industry to compete 
with labor that justly and rightfully belongs to the older men. 
[Applause.] 

Secondly, the scientific treatment of the unemployment condition. 
In a land of plenty and prosperity, 5,000,000 people without employ- 
ment is a tragedy. It is a sad commentary upon the civilization 
of our day that men and women with families and children de- 
pendent upon them, willing to work, should be unable to find em- 
ployment. Unemployment. brings about a subnormal standard of 
living, untold anxiety, bitter discouragement, and disappointment; 
and unless corrected leads to poverty, penury, and pauperism. 
Labor is the producer of capital. It should, therefore, be entitled 
to a fair share of the distribution of the wealth it creates; With 
-progress that democracy constantly advocates, perhaps the day is 
not far distant when unemployment insurance, workingmen’s com- 
-pensation, collective bargaining, minimum wages, and maximum 
hours will provide the necessary means to provide for the worker 
-when unemployment. knocks upon his door, Prosperity by Presi- 
dential proclamation is a myth. Prosperity through the scientific 
solution of unemployment can be made a realization. [Applause.] 
. Thirdly, the establishment of Nation-wide old-age pensions. Mod- 
ern society pensions, in the name of patriotism, the soldier who 
-bares his breast to shot and shell to defend his nation’s honor upon 
the field of battle in times of war. Why not pension, in the name 
of humanity, the old fathers and mothers who in old age find 
themselves bereft of support and have to join the last great pil- 
grimage whose caravan is sadly marching over the hill to the poor- 
house and almshouse? If patriotism inspires us to pension the 
soldier, how much more patriotic is it to pension the old fathers 
and mothers who have given up their lives upon the industrial 
field of peace and honor to make our Republic the greatest in all 
the world. [Applause.] 

Fourthly, and most important, we must counteract the effects 
of mergers, concentrations, and combinations of big business which 
are threatening to exterminate the middle class, the backbone of 
our individualistic, capitalistic, and democratic system, with fright- 
ful celerity. The great Governor of New York Franklin D. Roosevelt 
last Fourth of July in an address declared the mergers of big business 
are creating a system of economic feudalism in which all property 
r serfs, 

use.] 

178 a view is borne out by the trend of recent events. The 
mergers of big business have been so great as to veritably beggar 
description. They create uneasiness and discontent. They are 
false to the fundamental philosophy of economic capitalism. [Ap- 
plause.] They tend inevitably to concentrate the separate func- 
tions of the production, distribution, exchange, and consumption 
of wealth in a few hands and usurp all those powers by completely 
destroying all competition and reducing the middle class to penury 
and want. [Applause.] Paradoxical as it may seem, the best 
friends of the Communists in this country are the promoters of 
these giant mergers. 


to come between communism and sovietism on one 
side and political democracy, capitalism, and individual liberty on 
the other. 

Mr. Speaker, ladies, and gentlemen, before we make the world 
gafe for democracy let us make the United States safe for de- 
mocracy. Lest we forget, let us always remember that monarchies 
have been destroyed by poverty, republics through wealth, and that 
communism will be destroyed by democracy, because it denies to 
every human being the inalienable right to the pursuit of life, 
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liberty, and happiness by denying to its people freedom of speech, 
freedom of assembly, freedom of the press, and above all, freedom 
to worship God in conformity with a man's own conscience. 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. Speaker, I shall be glad to yield to any of the Members who 
might like to ask questions. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Smovicu. I will be glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I thought perhaps the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Smovicxr] might refer to the fact that the Legislature of 
the State of New York has just passed an old-age pension act. 

Mr. SmovıcH, I am proud to inform the distinguished gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Wainwright] that a speech that I made 2 
years ago on the floor of the House was quite helpful in that 
old-age pension law, that has since been adopted by 9 or 10 States 
of the Union and by 4 more throughout our Republic in the next 
year, [Applause.] 

I would like to see the Rules Committee and the Labor Com- 
mittee report out the bill that I have introduced providing for 
old-age pensions, which will help this great Republic do what all 
of the other nations of the world have done. 

For the benefit of you ladies and gentlemen, let me tell you 
that every civilized nation of the world has already adopted the 
principle of old-age pensions with the exception of China, India, and 
the United States, and I am waging this battle to see the United 
States leave the company of China and India before they surpass 
us in that field. [Applause.] 

Mr. Lozter. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Strovicn. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. Lozier. Much has been said in the last year or two about 
the English dole system. I understand that practically 60 or 70 
percent of all the money paid out in England in the form of doles 
represents funds or relief which has been purchased by a system 
of workmen’s insurance and does not represent a bounty or gift 
from the Government. 

Has the gentleman taken into consideration or given any con- 
siderable thought to the question as to how far a system of work- 
men's insurance would assist in alleviating the conditions to which 
the gentleman has referred with reference to unemployment? 

Mr. Smovick. I would be pleased to answer the question of the 
distinguished gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Lozier]. Twenty-eight 
governments of the world, Mr. Speaker and ladies and gentlemen, 
have adopted the principle of contributory compulsory old-age 
pensions. That means individual contributions of from 3 to 5 
percent of the sal every week by the employee, the employer 
contributing an eq amount, and the state a third amount. This 
compulsory contributory form of old-age pension was put into 
operation first by Bismarck in 1881 in order to show the great 
social democracies of the world that Germany was willing to help 
its working people through the instrumentality of the state. In 
1909 that great Englishman, Lord Asquith, introduced the principle 
in England, and it was introduced in 1912 in France. So that Ger- 
many today takes care of 20,000,000 of its working people, England 
16,000,000; and France 7,500,000, who, under the influence of old-age 
pensions, workmen’s compensation, employers’. liability, social in- 
surance, sickness insurance, and unemployment insurance, receive 
the benefit that the gentleman from Missouri has spoken of. 
There are 10 governments of the world who have what we call the 
noncontributory form of old-age pensions, which is a straight pen- 
sion system. When a man arrives at the age of 65, irrespective of 
contribution to funds, he is pensioned. Such forms of pension are 
found in Austria, Canada, New Zealand, and Denmark. Two coun- 
tries that have the voluntary-saving plan are Japan and Spain, in 
which the workman has permission to take off a certain amount of 
his money every week, and the government applies the same amount, 
and when the man arrives at the age of 65 that is given to him 
yearly as a pension, and he is looked after during sickness. ; 

So all the governments of the world have provided for some 
form of old-age dependency, with the exception of China, India, 
and the United States. 

Mr. Jones of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Srmrovicn, I yield. 

Mr. Jones of Texas. I am very much interested in the gen- 
tleman’s discussion and appreciate his investigation in the differ- 
ent nations that have tried the contributory method of pensions 
to which the gentleman has referred. Has any plan been de- 
vised to take care of the agricultural sections, for instance, 
which do not have a pay roll or provision for such contribution? 
I am asking that historically. I would like to know how that 
is taken care of. 

Mr. Srrovicu. Every workman—and that includes agricul- 
turists—is included in the pension system. 

Mr. Jones of Texas. But the farmers do not have a regular form 
of income. I am not asking this for the purpose of embarrassing 
the gentleman, but I am wondering if there is provision made to 
take care of that class of workers. : 

Mr. Srrovicu. Every individual who works at physical labor or 
mental labor, irrespective of where he works, is provided for in 
this old-age pension. 

Mr. Jones of Texas. But I was speaking of the historic connec- 
tion, where the gentleman from New York said there were certain 
countries in which old-age pensions were permitted, where the 
worker contributed part and the state contributed part. 

Mr. Strovicu. They contribute it through the medium of taxa- 
tion, That is how the agricultural class takes care of it, 

Mr. Moore of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Smovickr. I yield gladly. 
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Mr. Moore of Virginia. I would not inject myself into the speech 
of the gentleman except for his fine allusion to the history of Vir- 
ginia. I would like to ask the gentleman whether he believes that 
the effort to eliminate religion from the life of the people of 
Russia will be successful, considering the failure of any such 
effort that has ever been made in any other country? 

Mr. Smovich. My concept is that there never has been a war 
in any nation of the world in which that nation tried to destroy 
—" but that in the end the nation was ultimately destroyed 

elf. 

In the French Revolution, during the triumvirate of Robes- 
pierre, Marat, and Mirabeau, they did exactly as Russia is doing 
at the present time. They placed upon the pedestal of the Lord 
Almighty the goddess of reason. So in time the goddess of reason 
crumbled. I am sure the distinguished and lovable Chaplain of 
the House, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, who sits before me, 
will agree with me that when reason ends, there ts where faith 
begins, and that is why religion can never be destroyed. [Ap- 


plause. 

Mr, 138 of Virginia. The gentleman, of course, remembers 
that not only did the French Revolutionists make the goddess 
of reason the only deity they would worship, but that they 
abolished Sunday and any day of rest and closed the churches. 
Nevertheless, after awhile the antireligious adventure upon which 
they had entered proved to be an absolute failure. 

Mr. Strovicu. Let me answer the distinguished gentleman from 
Virginia. That in order to destroy religion in Russia, the Soviet 
Government has perfected the continuous working week. This 
adoption of a continuous working week means the elimination of 
Sunday as a general holiday, thereby taking away from the 
remnant of the church in the Soviet Union one of its last and 
strongest footholds. 

By doing away with Sunday as a general religious holy day, 
the churches find themselves deprived of those who would want 
to worship God in conformity with their traditions. 

A minister is not given the permission to vote in the Soviet 
Government. He is not permitted to raise any funds. The 
Soviets do not permit parents to give religious education to their 
children until they arrive at the age of 18. So, in conformity 
with the philosophy of Richelieu, who was the Prime Minister 
of Louis the Fourteenth, the Soviets say in Russia, “Give me the 
children up to the years of 18, when we can fertilize their minds 
with our dogmas and teachings, and saturate their hearts and 
souls with our philosophy and our atheism, and we do not care 
who makes the laws.” They are starving the ministers, priests, 
and rabbis. If a minister should arise in a pulpit and give vent 
to a sentiment which was in conformity with the teachings of 
Christ, he would be sent to Siberia or be silently executed. 

Mr. O'Connor of New York. Will the gentleman yield? , 

Mr, Srrovicu. Yes. 

Mr. O'Connor of New York. I thought when the gentleman 
started to talk, he was going to devote more time to the religious 
situation in Russia, I was interested to hear whether or not he 
thought the philosophy of communism was any form of religion. 
Most people call it atheism. I was interested also in following 
that up to see if the gentleman had any reason for the alleged 
growth of atheism in this country. Many people say that a big 
majority of those who come out of our colleges today are atheists 
or agnostics. Would the gentleman attribute that to the wave 
of communism that is transporting itself from Russia to America? 

Mr. StrovicH. Mr. Speaker, ladies, and gentlemen, when our 
Government was founded we had as many atheists then as we 
have today. I think the greatest atheist of his time was Thomas 
Paine, one of the men who helped to frame the Declaration of 
Independence. It was men of his stamp who kept the word “God” 
out of the Constitution of the United States, and the reason, I 
understand, that God was kept out at that time was the thought 
that if King George III ruled by the divine right of God and 

ted our Colonial forbears they did not care to have that 
God in the Constitution of the United States, However, in this 
great democracy the most beautiful thing I love about it is that 
when a man, be he Catholic, Protestant, or Jew, goes into his 
temple the Government of the United States puts all the power 
of the Government behind him in order to protect him in his 
right to worship God in conformity with the dictates of his 
conscience, [Applause.] And what is even more beautiful, we 
protect the atheist and agnostic in this country just as well. That 
is the beauty of democracy. On the contrary, in Russia the state 
is God; the state is supreme; if you do anything against the state 
it is not only blasphemy but it is treason. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SrrovicH. Les. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Is it not a fact that they want to make Russia, 
under the Soviet Government, a godless country? 

Mr. Smrovicn. The question which the gentleman from New York 
asks me is whether they want to make it a godless country. They 
have today almost 3,000,000 men and women who under the phi- 
losophy of atheism are preaching their gospel of economic, philo- 
sophic, and religicus views in the schools and all over the world 
for the purpose of trying to break down that ingrained tradition 
which the centuries of religious inculcation has brought into 
the heart and soul of the Russian. The Communists laugh at the 
devout peasant; they mock him; they jeer at him, believing that 
ridicule will destroy his faith in God. Through a process of 
starvation and denial of the right to yote on the part of a minister 
as a citizen of the Soviet Government, they are trying to break 
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down his morale in the faith and very existence of God. The 
Communists have no hesitancy in saying through those who 
preach their gospel that if God wants to preserve the various 
religious denominations that are in existence in Russia let Him 
do so, but the Communists will grant Him no assistance. Let the 
ministers and priests stand upon their own faith, without any 
outside help from the Communists. 

So if the civilized nations of the world permit the Government 
of Russia to interfere with the right to freedom of worship, which 
is the inherent privilege of men upon this earth, then in time re- 
ligion in Russia may one day disappear. But I have faith in God! 
I have faith in reason. I am wholeheartedly persuaded that the 
pure in heart and the humble in spirit will find their way to Him 
in Russia in spite of all ridicule and oppression. In the end 
atheism cannot prevail in the face of true religion. 

Mr. Speaker, ladies, and gentlemen, czarism is autocracy from 
above pushing downward, while communism is autocracy from 
below pushing upward, and the result will be that the people in 
between them will be crushed. [Applause.] 

Mr. O'Connor of New York. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr, Srrovicn. I yield. 

Mr. O'Connor of New York. Does the gentleman spell out of 
this philosophy of communism any form of religion at all? 

Mr. Strovicu. I stated that during the development of my speech. 
Communism is a state religion, The state is substituted for God. 
The state is supreme. No other religion can take its place. 

Mr. O'Connor of New York. The reason I ask the question is 
this: Of course, I feel as deeply and as keenly about what is going 
on in Russia as anybody, but, historically, other nations have for- 
bidden certain religions. 

There stands out in everybody’s mind what Turkey always did 
with respect to the Christian religion, and only the other day I 
noticed that China refused to permit the exhibition of the moving 
picture Ben Hur on the ground it portrays Christianity, which, to 
their mind, is a “superstition.” If Russia is abolishing all religions 
and if there is nothing like religion there, she stands in a peculiar 
position in the world. If she is only seeking to abolish Christi- 
anity, some other nations have done that heretofore and are doing 
it today. 

Mr. Srrovicu. Mr. Speaker, my answer to my distinguished col- 
league from New York is this: You know that you can get to 
Washington from any direction. You can come from the north, 
from the south, or from the west, and you can even come from 
the east to Washington. So when our forefathers founded our 
Republic they figuratively or metaphorically said that God was 
Washington. Many religions have different roads that ultimately 
lead to God, as different roads lead to Washington. 

One road that goes into God's bosom is called the Protestant 
road, a second road is the Catholic road, a third is the Jewish 
road, a fourth is the Confucian road, and a fifth is the Mohamme- 
dan road. I do not care what road a man takes so long as the road 
leads directly to God and respects His omnipotent powers. [Ap- 
plause.] True liberty consists in respecting the rights and free- 
dom of every man’s worship, be he theist or atheist. [Aplpause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I want to thank the House for the cordial atten- 
tion they have given me and the gracious mannner in which my 
remarks have been received by the membership of this historic 
forum. [Applause.] 


Increased Agricultural Imports and Dwindling 
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Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, the reciprocal-trade 
program of the Roosevelt administration, intended to increase 
our foreign trade, is playing havoc with American agriculture, 
It has failed to stimulate foreign markets for our farm prod- 
ucts, but it has succeeded in opening our domestic market to 
an influx of the products of cheap farm labor of foreign 
countries. Our exports of agricultural products are declining 
while imports are increasing. 

For the 5 months ending May 1939 our agricultural exports 
were valued at $237,998,000 as compared with $362,936,000 for 
the same period in 1938, a decrease of $124,938,000, or 34.2 
percent, in exports for the 5 months of 1939. While our agri- 
cultural imports for the 5 months ended May 1939 amounted 
to $431,735,000, compared with $404,120,000 for the same 
period in 1938, an increase of $27,615,000, or 6.8 percent, in 
imports for the 5 months of 1939, 
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Thus, our trade balance (excess of imports over exports) 
jumped from $41,184,000 in the 5 months of 1938 to $193,- 
737,000 in the 5 months of 1939; an increase of $152,553,000, 
or over 300 percent in favor of farmers of foreign countries. 

Our total trade (exports and imports) of agricultural 
products amounted to $767,056,000 in the 5 months of 1938, 
and $669,733,000 in the 5 months of 1939; a decrease of 
$97,323,000, or over 10 percent. 

The above figures indicate the general position today of 
our international trade in agricultural products, while the 
tables below give details of our import and export items. 

No wonder our farmers continue to be dissatisfied with 
the Hull reciprocal-trade program while foreign markets for 
their products are fast disappearing. For instance, during 
the first 5 months of 1939 decreases in our exports of the 
following farm products were as follows: Corn, $45,839,000; 
wheat, $19,406,000; cotton, $47,141,000; tobacco, $9,719,000; 
other agricultural products, $2,833,000; a total of $124,- 
938,000, or 34.2 percent decrease for the first 5 months of 
1939 in agricultural exports. 

UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, 5 MONTHS ENDED 
MAY 1938 AND 1939 
TanLE 1. Exports of agricultural products 


5 months ended May— 


Increase (+) or 
Export items decrease (—) 
1938 

Total agricultural exports ... $362, 936, 000 —$124, 938, 000 
Cotton, unmanuſactured 109, 448, 000 —47, 141, 000 
Tobacco, unmanuſactured — 46, 267, 000 —9, 719, 000 
Foodstuffs (total) 196, 293, 000 —67, 010, 000 
FK 44, 636, 000 —19, 406, 000 
Coen =| 56, 050, 000 —45, 839, 000 
Wheat flour 10, 613, 000 —770, 000 

Oil cake and meal — 363, 
oad and preparations. 5, 730, 000 6, 521, 000 +791, 000 

ts: 

17, 057, 000 17, 240, 000 +183, 090 

7, 312, 000 7, 286, 000 —26, 
8, 088, 000 8, 483, 000 +395, 000 
11, 402, 000 12, 672, 000 +1, 270, 000 
8, 277, 000 8, 863, 000 586, 099 
2, 334, 000 2, 587, 000 +253, 000 
= 20, 712, 000 16, 628, 000 —4, 084, 000 
————_—__——_—; -l ee | 
10, 928, 000 9, 860, 000 —1, 068, 009 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce reports. 
TABLE 2.—Imports of agricultural products 


Import items 


Cattle (except for breeding) Head 226, 000 461, 000 7235. 000 

Meat products (total) 61, 472,000 | 65, 112,000 | +3, 640,009 

an. | ATS E E 30, 852, 000 | 33, 117,000 2, 265, 00) 

Hams, shoulders, and bacon... 19, 327,000 | 20,701,000 | I, 374. 00) 

Hides and skins (total). 51, 756, 000 |142, 708,000 |-+-90, 950, 009 

Cattle hides 15, 964, 000 | 60, 262, 000 , 298, 000 

Other (except fur skins 35, 792, 000 | 82,444,000 |+-46, 652, 000 

Silver fox fur s 53 ia 8, 776 33, 205 +24, 429 

Wool and mohair. ___..._....-.... 19, 571, 000 102, 035, 000 |-+-82, 464, 000 
and hemp, unmanufact A gt: ORR 1,170 3,027 +, 

EEEE E See ane O ay T 6,619,000 | 8,962, 000 | 2, 343, 000 

Tobacco, unmanufactured_ - 26, 844, 000 | 30, 452, 000 | +3, 608, 000 

Cotton, unmanufactured 43, 300, 000 | 41, 778,000 | —1, 522, 000 

Wheat, for milling and export. Bushel. 136,000 | 4,458, 000 | -+4, 322, 000 

Wheat, byproduct feeds . Ton 5, 565 146, 959 +141, 394 

Ry APSR Ratu re mem Nek (hl i: Pee 10, 780 21, 189 +10, 409 

1,957,000 | 6,378,000 | +4, 421, 000 

20, 680, 000 | 23,519, 000 | + 2, 839, 000 

354,000 | 2,846, 000 | +2, 492, 000 

4.977 753, 255 +748, 278 

20, 728, 000 | 21, 501, 000 +773, 000 

88, 304 149, 424 +61, 120 

82, 869, 000 | 82, 407, 009 —462, 000 

649,000 | 6, 176,000 | +5, 527, 000 

9 20, 734 +20, 725 

2, 776,000 | 20, 134, 009 |+4-17, 358, 000 

Tomatoes, canned 20, 072, 000 | 28,801,000 | +8, 729, 000 

Potatoes, white or Irish 29, 323, 000 | 44, 448, 000 |4-15, 125, 000 

Potato stare 2. 162,000 | 4,200,000 | +2, 038. 000 

Tapioca 99. 795, 000 164. 487,000 64, 672. 000 

Cashew nuts 8, 678,000 | 11,735,000 | +3, 057. 000 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce reports. 
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AN ARTICLE FROM THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
te extend my remarks in the Recor, I include the following 
article from the Country Gentleman on the distinguished 
minority leader the gentleman from Massachusetts [JOSEPH 
W. Martin, JR.], and entitled “The Man Who Believes We 
Can.” 


[From the Country Gentleman for August 1, 1939] 
THE MaN WHO BELIEVES WE CAN 
(By E. H. Taylor) 3 

“We must back the winning spirit in this country. When 
we do we find this again a land of hope, adventure, and 
enterprise. I know that we can pull out of the bog we are in 
now. There are plenty of opportunities left in America if we 
will work together and apply ourselves to the job.” 

These heartening words came with particular force from the man 
who uttered them. His own career personifies the faith they 
express. Moreover, unless present signs fail, he is due to fill one of 
the most important positions of leadership in the Nation. So 
JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR., is a man worth knowing about. 

It has been said that Jon MARTIN attracts notice chiefly by what 
he does and by what others say and think about him. Typical of 
the latter is the recent observation by a widely known Washington 
commentator; “The best job being done by any Republican in office 
today is by a man with a future—Joz MarTIN, minority leader 
of the House of Representatives. If the Republicans capture the 
House next year, he is certain to become Speaker—if he is in the 
House.” Perhaps more significant still was the poll, taken by a 
national publication, of the opinion of Washington newspaper cor- 
respondents as to the most useful Members of Congress. The score 
card was based on integrity, intelligence, industry, and influence. 
Jor Martın led, with the highest vote given to any man in either 
House or Senate. 

This verdict came as no surprise to his associates, Democrats as 
well as Republicans, in the House. Neither did it to the folks in 
North Attleboro, Mass., population 10,202. They have had a chance 
to observe this dark-haired and blue-eyed fellow townsman 
of theirs from very early childhood. For Joe Martrn’s career is in 
keeping with what was—and, many hope, still is—one of the finest 
traditions of American life. His father was a horseshoer who, as 
a neighbor related, rarely made more than $15 a week in his life. 
With a family of five boys and two girls, that meant economy 
and at also meant that the boys went to work just as soon as they 

Joe started to work when he was 5 years old, delivering newspa- 
pers. A deprivation or hardship? Well, Jon Martin does not regard 
it that way. Writing a letter to the Boston newsboys’ publication, 
be said: “All during my school days I had a large and profitable 
newspaper route. It was a fine business training and gave me an 
advantage over boys who were not obliged to work.” 

As fast as his brothers became old enough they took over part 
of the growing newspaper route. That released Joz for other work 
of various kinds. The Martin family is of Scottish descent on the 
father’s side, Irish on the mother’s. In the rather strict atmosphere 
of the New England home the children were required to be in by 
8:30 every evening. But with all these limitations, Joz found time 
for his one favorite recreation—baseball. It is quite a while back 
and North Attleboro has seen some good ball players come and go, 
but the folks there still tell stories of the young shortstop. John 
L. Tweedy, on whose lots North Attleboro’s baseball was long played, 
recalls many incidents of JoE Manrrx's ballplaying days. 


A LIFELONG AVERSION TO DEBT 


“He was a winning player,” Tweedy relates. “He had the spirit 
that just wouldn’t accept defeat. I've seen him, as a little fellow, 
with tears in his eyes when he had made an error, Then he 
would come to bat and make up for it. Along with that fighting 
quality he was a really good ballplayer, covering an amazing 
amount of ground at shortstop. There isn’t much doubt that 
he could have gone on into professional baseball if he had wished.” 

As a matter of fact, Joz did receive an offer of an athletic 
scholarship at a leading New England university. He turned it 
down, although he later sent two of his younger brothers through 
Dartmouth College. But by the time he graduated from high 
school, his ambition was fixed on becoming a newspaper man. 
And he did, first as a reporter and then, when hardly more than 
of age. as editor and part owner of his home-town paper. The 
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owner had other interests and was willing to sell. Joz and his 
next older brother, Charlie, had saved some money. They found 
no trouble in enlisting local business men in a syndicate willing to 
back a couple of young fellows with so much enterprise and spirit. 
That was the way many of the businesses in North Attleboro 
had started and grown. 

JOE MARTIN is still publisher and his brother Charlie is editor 
of the North Attleboro Chronicle. In thirty-odd years under the 
Martin management the paper has failed only once to show a 
profit. It is rated a good small daily, devoted to homey personal 
news and local civic betterment. 

Immediately after his high-school days Joe started something 
else—a bank account. It has been maintained ever since. He 
has never been in debt in his life. 

“Perhaps it is the Scottish heritage cropping out, but I have 
always had an aversion to debt,” he explained. “Sometimes when 
I have bought things it has been suggested that I charge them 
or pay on the installment plan. But when I pay as I go I know 
wnes things cost—and there is nothing to come out of the 
uture.“ 

Four years after he became editor he decided to enter politics 
in more than a local way, becoming a candidate for the lower 
house of the legislature. Bristol county has always been promi- 
nent in Massachusetts State affairs, and some of the local party 
leaders felt he was too young for so responsible a job. But he 
ran and won. Two years later he advanced to the State senate, 
in 1925 to Congress. In politics as well as baseball and business, 
JOE MARTIN has kept up the winning characteristic. He has never 
lost a political contest. the Roosevelt landslides, when the 
State was going Democratic, he had comfortable majorities. 

That record is partly explained by the fact that he has ac- 
quainted himself with every interest and a large proportion of 
the residents of his district. He does not employ sound trucks, 
billboards, or any of the other showy political devices in his cam- 
paign. Instead he relies upon the human approach. 

“Joe likes people and has a gift for understanding them,” said 
State Representative Frank Kelley, whose own political experience 
qualifies him to speak on this angle. “Sometimes during the year 
he gets around to every part of his district, and he is available 
to everyone who has anything to take up with him. Whenever 
he is back from Washington his time is spent seeing and 
with people—workingmen, farmers, and business. They all know 
they will get the same understanding and consideration. JOE is 
interested in young fellows too. He remembers his own start. A 
lot of his best campaign workers are always youngsters just com- 
ing along. There is no particular secret about his hold on this 
district. People just like and trust him.” 


TEAMWORK AND SPIRIT 


Perhaps another reason was supplied by John H. Bronson, music 


supervisor of the North Attleboro schools. Bronson grew up with 
Jor, and his grandfather brought the elder Martin to North Attle- 
boro to work in his horseshoeing establishment. 

“Jor MARTIN has gone far,“ remarked Bronson. “But he has done 
more for others than he has ever done for himself.” 

It was the sum of these qualities and abilities that made Jon 
Martin's election as minority leader a certainty last winter. His 
support was countrywide and y strong from the Middle 
West, for reasons that will develop later. It was the same when 
he was chosen in 1938 to head the Republican congressional cam- 
paign. Then, for the first time since the darkening days of 1930, 
the Republicans registered gains all along the line. And it is a 
tribute to Joes MarTIn’s political sagacity that his estimate of the 
number of Republican Senators and Congressmen who would be 
elected was off only one in each case. 

The task of minority leader had no roseate aspects. Not only 
was Martin new at it, but nearly half the Republican Members 
were also new to Congress, and they had been elected on an as- 
sortment of platforms. Overwhelmed by the Democratic majori- 
ties of the preceding 6 years, the morale of the older Members 
was low. It was a situation that called for leadership of more 
than a common order. 

But Jon Martin had definite ideas of what was required. One 
of his first moves was to meet with the Republican delegation from 
each State—get to know them, learn their interests and their 
views. He is a good listener. Then he began building a cohesive, 
effective minority force, equipped with teamwork and a new spirit. 
Frequent conferences of the whole Republican House membership 
were held to develop views and lines of action in regard to pending 
legislation. In the preceding session there had been only one such 
ecnference. At the time this was written nine had been held during 
this session, with more to follow. 

At such conferences every member is free to speak his mind. 
In contrast to the Democratic caucus, where members may be bound 
by a three-fourths vote, no one is put under any binding agreement 
at these conferences. The only semblance of direction is to bring 
out in the discussion the most desirable policies to follow. There is 
no cracking of the whip in the MARTIN leadership. If a Republican 
Member feels that the interests of his district or some campaign 
pledge he has made compels him to depart from the minority 
attitude, Jor tells him to go ahead. 

“Vote for your conscience,” he is told. 
answerable to your constituents.” 

But perhaps as a result of this tolerance or democracy, whichever 
it might be called, whenever Joe Martin wants a united minority 
on any proposition it responds to his call. 


“We realize that you are 
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One thing especially that he has done has borne useful fruit and 
is likely to bear much more. He has named House Republican 
committees, country-wide in membership to study outstanding pub- 
lic issues and to formulate policies regarding them. This has 
numerous practical values. One prevalent criticism of the Re- 
publicans is their lack of coherent policies. They are being sup- 
plied by these studies. Furthermore, in this way, Members are 
getting training and instruction. If the Republicans come into 
power in 1940 there will be men prepared for the responsibilities 
they will face. 

POLICIES BASED ON FACT 

There was a further ee e reason. Hit-or-miss action of 
any kind is not a Jon MARTIN trai 

“We were determined,” he 8 “that the minority record 
would be made on the basis of finding and serving the public in- 
terest rather than opposing everything suggested by the admin- 
istration simply because it was an administration policy. There 
Was only one way to do that—by actually digging into the issues 
and getting the facts.” 

The outcome has been that on three important issues—national 
defense, emergency monetary powers, and governmental debt— 
the Republicans have been able to present clear-cut policies based 
on facts. Studies are now being made of two other issues of 
national interest, agricultural policies and the effects of the recip- 
rocal trade treaties. 

Out of it all has developed a spirit of working together among 
the Republican Members. Their morale has gone up and they 
have become an organized force that has won the respect of the 
majority. 

“The way Jor Martin has those fellows working and on hand 
at roll calls is something worth seeing,” remarked a Democratic 
Congressman. “Although we have a majority of over 90, we've 
found the Republicans frequently outvoting or outnumbering us 
on the floor and in committee meetings.” 

That explans why those Washington correspondents ranked JoE 
Martin so high on the point of influence. In a Capitol, where 
there is plenty of dissension, he has a following conspicuous for 
loyalty and unity. 

A CALL FOR GOOD WILL 
It is not hard to find explanations of the secret of Jon MARTIN’S 


| leadership. A few minutes’ talk with most any Republican Member 


will develop them. Here. is a carefully considered analysis by 
CLIFFORD R. Hops, of Kansas, ranking Republican member of the 
Committee on Agriculture 

“First of all I would put his ability to understand the other 
fellow's problems and interests from the other fellow’s viewpoint. 
Next his broad national knowledge and understanding. After that, 
his sound political judgment. The Members know he won’t march 
them uphill and then down again. All these qualities create 
confidence and trust in his leadership. Besides, we like Jor.” 

Kart E. Muwnor, of South Dakota, is generally picked as one of 
the promising new Members of the House. His view sums up 
those of a number of the new Members. 

“Jor Martin knows there are 48 States,” he said. “I think that 
was the thing that impressed us new Members the most. We 
hardly expected so ready an understanding of our interests and 
our viewpoint. He has been able to arouse loyalty and enthusiasm 
because we have the feeling that we are working with him, not 
for him but for the benefit of all of us. You can believe in a 
leader of that kind.” 

It is this wide national grasp and understanding that accounted 
for Joe Martin’s country-wide support for minority leader. Partly 
it is due to observation, for he has traveled over much of the 
country, and to his gift for getting the other fellow’s viewpoint. 
The rest is due to close and unremitting study. Blended with 
this understanding is an intense belief in the unity of American 
interests and in the progress possible through united effort: 

“America has the material resources, the skill, the tecnnical 
equipment, and the manpower to push this Nation to a prosperity 
and well-being undreamed of in the past,” he declared. “If we 
will develop the spirit of working together in the common interest 
we can have these . That spirit is inherent in the American 
people. It simply needs to be called forth. Instead of preaching 
dissatisfaction and dissension in America, let us have good will, 
cooperation, and genuine patriotic effort, and this will be a good 
country to live in.” 

He firmly believes that many of our present fears and bogies will 
disappear once we begin putting the right policies in effect and 
people regain faith. 

“If we could arrest the present tide we would all be surprised 
how rapidly it would start flowing in the other direction,” he said. 
“Everything will work with it—our common ambition to succeed 
and to have better our native energy and resourcefulness, 
and the natural rise in the spirit of enterprise when things begin 
moving forward. We have not lost these assets. They have simply 
been held dormant by confusion, uncertainty, and devitalizing 
bureaucratic restraints,” 

THE GROWING BURDEN OF TAXES 


“I am not, never have been, and never will be a pessimist. We 
have been drifting for a long time, and our problems and fears 
have grown up like weeds in a field that is not given the proper 
attention. Communism, fascism, and these other ‘isms’ will disap- 
pear like the mist before the sun when people get back to work. 
Virtually every other difficulty before us is but a projection of 
unemployment.” 
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Besides knowing by experience what it means to be both 
a worker and an employer Jon Martin has had plenty of chances 
to observe what makes for work or the lack of it in his own 
district. It is a productive farm section, specializing in dairying, 
fruit growing, truck raising, and poultry. But it is also one of the 
major manufacturing centers of the country. Naming them off 
at random, he counted over 30 different types of industry in his 
district. 

“Most of these industries are individually owned,” he said. “With 
few exceptions they began in a small way and grew in size and 
pay rolls. One in my own city, now producing pocket lighters, 
compacts, and vanity cases and other articles, started with 10 
workers. The men who founded it plowed back into it all the 
earnings, taking out only enough for their families to live on. It 
grew in this way until it is now employing 750 workers, with more 
than 1,200 at peak times. 

“Another case is that of two brothers who started an enter- 
prise in their father’s barn. Our locality is a jewelry-manufactur- 
ing center, and they saw an opportunity in making jewelry boxes. 
The demand grew and an addition was put on the barn, then they 
built a plant of their own. In it they now manufacture a number 
of other allied articles and employ around 450 workers. Their 
growth was made in the same way—by putting back the earnings. 
It was the traditional American way. 

“But—and this is the vital point—such enterprises could not 
grow up under the present taxation system. It chokes off the 
very means of growth, as well as the incentive to venture into 
such undertakings. The greatest losers are the workers deprived of 
a means of livelihood and the young fellows coming on who want 
an opportunity. That is the way this growing tax burden must be 
brought home to the American people, must be understood by them.” 

MERE SPENDING IS FUTILE 


“Mere spending, which is the only reliance of the New Deal, has 
proved futile in expanding employment. It only increases debt 
and the tax load, present and eventual, which simply raise further 
deterrents to enterprise. We must take the other way, by restor- 
ing conditions that encourage the activities which give people 
employment and a future. We can have a higher national income, 
more security and more opportunities only by creating more 
wealth and more sources of earnings. There is no other way.” 

Jon Martin has an engaging smile and a readiness of humor 
that his Irish friends like to claim for that side of his ancestry. 
But when he discusses the present plight of this country it is with 
a seriousness of both manner and words. 

The question had been asked whether he thought things really 
could be straightened out in this country. 

“Yes,” he replied. “I know they can, if we start soon and apply 
ourselves resolutely to the job. But I doubt it, if we continue to 
drift 4 years longer.” 

“What will be necessary?” 

The answer indicated the full consideration he had given to this 
most important of all present questions. 

“Some sacrifices at the start, which will be far more than com- 
pensated by the gains all around that will follow,” he said, “Both 
the will and the example in the beginning must be furnished here 
in Washington. The President himself can literally give the go- 
ahead signal. So much responsibility and attention has recently 
been centered in the Executive that he is in a position to rally the 
sentiment and restore the confidence of the country. Mr. Roosevelt 
demonstrated that in the first 30 days of his first administration be- 
fore the muddled experimenting began and set the country back 
again. 

“The American people should be told honestly what is purposed 
and needs to be done to put the Nation’s house in order. They 
should be appealed to as patricts—all groups and all interests— 
to cooperate in the task. They will respond willingly, I am sure, if 
convinced of the sincerity of the intention. And there should be no 
question of the sincerity or the will to go through with it.” 

A PAIR DEAL ALL ROUND 

“Business should be informed that as many as possible of the 
present deterrents will be removed, that it can go ahead creating 
more wealth and employing more workers. But with the under- 
standing that it must be fair in its practices to labor, to the public, 
and to all concerned. Wages should be safeguarded, because we 
need all the earned purchasing power we can get to keep production 
movin 

ens sacrifices have to be made where Government outlays are 
involved. We must stop riding the merry-go-round of debt and 
taxes. There should be no exceptions, save where demoralization 
would result. Farmers who are receiving benefits from the Treas- 
ury would, I am confident, much prefer to have the real prosperity 
which flows from increased purchasing power. This can be realized 
over the long term only by general economic recovery. Farm 
people are essentially thrifty and prudent. They want things run 
right and their Government kept secure from disaster. Besides, 
it is surely possible that there are better farm policies, which will 
give farm producers a more equal exchange without depending so 
much upon Treasury funds. 

“But the example should be set here in Washington. We 
should go right through the Government structure with a reso- 
lute purpose to reduce expenditures. They can be reduced, and 
not an essential service would suffer. For example, no depart- 
ment needs 50 publicly paid propagandists. As our committee 
that studied the national debt stated: 

The Budget cannot be balanced by a mere pruning of expendi- 
tures here and there. To accomplish real reductions in Govern- 
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ment expenditures it is necessary to evaluate the functions now 
being performed by the Federal Government and to determine how 
those functions which are desirable can be most advantageously 
performed at a more reasonable cost. Some could probably be 
eliminated, and others performed in a much less expensive 
manner.’ 

“We must be thorough about it. The Appropriations Committee 
of the House should be equipped to sift every department budget 
and reduce it to the necessities. A large amount of money can 
be saved that way, for naturally every department is ambitious 
and will exceed its actual requirements unless curbed by Congress. 

“I am under no delusion that the Government's income and 
outgo could be balanced the first year. But by working in both di- 
rections—reducing expenditures and stimulating recovery and em- 
ployment—we should be on a sound footing by the third year. 

“Most important of all will be the effect on the spirit of the 
American people. I believe that we could arouse a spirit in this 
country that would sweep aside present fears and difficulties and 
carry us beyond anything we dream of now. The winning spirit 
that is what we must get back. But those who would rally it must 
set an example of sincerity and unselfishness. We must have a 
spirit that will never again demand benefits for any special in- 
terest at the risk of imperiling the chances of all.” 

One characteristic of Joe MARTIN’S is his ability to reduce mat- 
ters to simple terms. It was illustrated by this remark: 

“The problems of the Nation are only individual problems mul- 
tiplied. If we can treat our individual problems successfully we 
can the national.” 

And then followed something that could well be read and con- 
sidered over and over again for its lasting significance. 

“The simpler and plainer Government policies are, the better it 
will be for us,” he said. “We have let both our thinking and our 
Government become too complicated. Government has now be- 
come so ramified and involved that the ordinary individual has 
lost the ability to understand or keep track of it. The remark has 
been made that even Congress no longer can comprehend it. Yet 
the only basis for democracy is self-rule by an informed citizenry. 
When the average citizen throws up his hands in helplessness, then 
we have come to the end of democracy in its actual operation. 
What is left is rule by bureaucracy. And liberty has never sur- 
vived under that type of rule.” 

Darkness had long since descended on a sweltering Capitol. The 
minority leader still had some work to do. As the visitor arose to 
go, Joz Martin added one concluding remark. 

“It all sums up,“ he said, “that we have got to get back to 
common sense and the simple realities of life, so far as Govern- 
ment is concerned.” 

Jor MARTIN has been variously described as a liberal, a middle- 
of-the-roader, and a conservative. But anyone who comes to know 
him, to learn his views, and recalls the road he came up will 
discard any tags. He is just Joe Martin—American. 


A Comparison of Power Rates and Tax Income 
Between Tacoma and Spokane, Wash. 


REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES H. LEAVY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 22, 1939 


Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, my home city of Spokane, 
Wash., is located in the northeastern part of the State, about 
75 miles distant from Grand Coulee. This city is the metrop- 
olis of a vast inland region, reaching from the crest of the 
Cascade Mountains on the west to the crest of the Rocky 
Mountains on the east, a distance of almost 400 miles, and 
from the Canadian border on the north southward across the 
Oregon-Washington line for a distance of almost 500 miles. 
The region is one of unusual natural resources and perhaps 
contains more promise for future development than almost 
any other section in the United States. Agriculture, mining, 
and lumbering are the three principal activities of the people 
living in this region now. Each of these can be greatly ex- 
panded and developed, and in addition there are great indus- 
trial possibilities, particularly in the mineral field. 

NO COAL OR OIL 

The region is almost totally devoid of coal and oil. This 
Same region, however, is blessed with the greatest potential 
possibility for hydroelectric development of any comparable 
region in the whole world. To be able to utilize this elec- 
tric power, however, it is highly essential that the electricity 
developed be freed from the terrific financial overburden 
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that is now imposed upon the private power companies 
serving this region. This overburden comes by reason of 
the fact that these private companies must charge rates 
sufficiently high to pay dividends to a number of holding 
companies and super-holding companies. For instance, a 
part of the rates charged by the Washington Water Power 
Co, that largely serves my district must go as dividends to its 
parent company, the American Power & Light, and there must 
be enough go to this company to permit it to make payments 
to its parent company, the Electric Bond & Share, which is the 
grandparent of the Washington Water Power Co. According 
to official figures furnished me by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, the Washington Water Power Co. in the year 1934 paid 
to its parent, the American Power & Light, in dividends, 
$1,779,000; in 1935, it paid $1,016,000; in 1936, it paid $1,- 
779,000; in 1937, it paid $1,652,000; in 1938, $1,270,000. 
Now every dollar of the above amounts came out of the 
pockets of the users in the territory served, and went back to 
Wall Street. It may be that a small portion of this perco- 
lated back into the region to the scattered holders of pre- 
ferred American Power & Light stock, but I am sure inves- 
tigation would reveal that it was a small portion. 
THE FRANCHISE FIGHT IN SPOKANE 
The Washington Water Power, in its anxiety to gain addi- 
tional advantage, has recently precipitated a franchise fight, 
obtaining for itself by indirection, through a minor sub- 
sidiary corporation, a 25-year franchise. This has resulted 
in the city officials, under the provisions of the city charter 
and upon demand of the voters of Spokane, calling of 
a special franchise election. For the purpose of defeating 
the right of the people to express themselves upon this all- 
important issue the power company has seen fit to resort to 
litigation that will delay, doubtless for many months, an 
election on the franchise issue. 
PEOPLE SHOULD KNOW THE FACTS 
Mr. Speaker, all of what I have here said establishes the 
tremendous importance of giving the people of my district 
a fair, impartial, and full statement of facts in reference to 
this controversy, in order that they may know whether it 
would be to their gain or loss to grant or deny a franchise 
obtained from the city authorities in the manner in which 
this one was. The primary argument made in support of 
permitting the power company to continue for the next 
25 years in rendering the service it has, is first, that there is 
no discrimination in rates against our region, and second, 
that the city of Spokane would lose greatly in its tax reve- 
nues if they were being served by a publicly owned distribu- 
tion system. It is for this reason that I have sought infor- 
mation from governmental sources on these two issues and 
I am making them available to the public. 
SPOKANE RATE AND TAX SITUATION 
The Washington Water Power Co. for the calendar year 
1938 reported its electric earnings and kilowatt-hour sales, for 
Spokane and suburbs, to the Department of Public Service, 
Olympia, with a copy to the Federal Power Commission, 
Washington, D. C. On pages 510 and 511 of the report the 
following statistics appear for Spokane and suburbs: 
$3, 534, 921 
302, 855, 706 
The similar figures for Tacoma, from the 1938 report of 
the department of public utilities, are as follows: 
Total electric revenue 78, 784 
Total motor —.:⅛: 8 287, 860, 633 
It appears from these statistics that Spokane’s kilowatt- 
hour sales are 5.4 percent greater than Tacoma’s, but the 
collections are 43.2 percent greater. If Spokane’s sales and 
collections were proportioned so as to equal Tacoma’s sales, 
we find that Spokane consumers pay $876,300 annually more 
than the Tacoma consumers for equal amounts of electric- 
ity—or, in other words, Spokane’s consumers are annually 
overcharged this amount when compared with Tacoma. 
TEXAS 
The Washington Water Power Co. only reports taxes for the 
company as a Whole. These taxes in percent of gross earn- 
ings are as follows: 


State and local taxes (total) 
OCCT AL tas... 

The equalized Spokane earnings for the same kilowatt- 
hour sales as Tacoma would be about $3,350,000, and on these 
earnings and the above percentages the Spokane local tax bill 
would be approximately $379,000. Tacoma paid $280,419 an- 
nually in State utility and activities tax, school and city taxes 
in 1938, and in addition made contributions and rendered 
service to the city of Tacoma in the amount of $132,627. 
The total Tacoma tax and contribution amounted to $413,046, 
or approximately $34,000 more than the equivalent Spokane 
estimated tax. The Washington Water Power Co. has not 
for reporting purposes segregated the local taxes, and esti- 
mated figures have to be used. Therefore, any doubt would 
be resolved in favor of the company if it is stated that the 
equivalent Spokane and Tacoma tax and contribution pay- 
ment were approximately the same. The Spokane company 
pays on this equivalent base $235,000 annual Federal taxes 
that the Tacoma property does not pay, the latter munici- 
pality being exempted. ; 

Therefore, compared with Tacoma, the Spokane citizens 
are overcharged $876,300, after considering State and local 
taxes. This is the amount which affects the local situation. 
After deducting $235,000 Federal taxes, the overcharge is 
$641,000 annually. Granting the franchise to the subsidiary 
of the Washington Water Power Co. gives the parent com- 
pany the monopoly to siphon out of the community $876,300 
annually in overcharges. 


THE OFFER 

To continue the right to monopolize, and to practically 
keep Coulee’s cheap power out of Spokane, the Washington 
Water Power Co. made an offer to the city commissioners, 
Let us look into this offer. 

According to information the Washington Water Power Co. 
offered the following to the city of Spokane for the new 
franchise: 

(1) One percent gross-income tax of heating and power 
company’s earnings. 

(2) Rate for traffic lights reduced from 3 to 2 cents per 
kilowatt-hour. 

(3) Install 425 street lights from 1939 to 1942. 

(4) Energy and maintenance rate of all street-intersec- 
tion lights reduced from $37 to $30 per lamp-year. 

(5) Replace without cost to city all center suspension 
overhead lights. The work to be done in a 4-year period. 

(6) Make a survey of curb-lighting system in order to 
make necessary changes to install 10,000 lumen lights, and 
company will make a contribution of $20,000 toward this 
cost. And to furnish reimbursable funds for the remaining 
cost without interest. Reduce rates from $60 to $55 and $45 
per lamp-year. This approximates 1.25-cent current for 
4,000 burning hours. 

(7) Pumping-service charge. 

Let us now evaluate these gifts in terms of-yearly approxi- 
mate costs. 

(1) The gross-earning tax will yield $30,000 to $35,000 per 
year. 

(2) Traffic lights use little current. In Washington, D. C., 
with a much larger number of such lights than usual, the 
total consumption is 750,000 kilowatt-hours, and the cost is 
$7,500 annually. Proportioned by population, the reduction 
offered amounts to about $1,800 per year. Three cents and 
even 2 cents are high prices for such current. The Govern- 
ment in Washington pays 1 cent for such current, manu- 
factured with coal. Water-power current cost is about 25 
percent lower. Therefore, Spokane will still be paying nearly 
three times as much for such current as it should. 

(3) Installation of the 425 additional street lights by the 
company is good business. It increases load, and the rate 
will amortize the company’s investment in a reasonable 
period. 

(4) Reduction in energy and maintenance rate on 1948 
lights represents $13,700 per year. Data are not available on 
size and burning hours, but average practice would indicate 
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that the city is still overcharged for the service. Washing- 
ton, D. C., pays seventy-five one-hundredths of 1 cent per 
kilowatt-hour for such current. 

(5) Replacement of present suspension lights with mast 
arms, with a 15-year amortization period, should cost the 
company around $7,000 per year. 

(6) The cost of survey, amortization of $20,000 gift, and 
interest on the balance of the construction cost should run 
about $3,000 per year. 

(7) Pumping service-rate charges will run $10,000 to 
$15,000 per year. 

These seven items approximate $65,000 per year to the 
company. 

It is good business to contribute 865,000 to hold $876,000. 
ELECTRIC BILLS—-COMPARISON OF TACOMA AND SPOKANE 
Residential service 

Schedule No. 1 of the Washington water power covers all 
service in this class except water heating. By schedule No. 1 
the top block for 13 kilowatt-hours is 5.4 cents. The next 
22 kilowatt-hours is sold for 5 cents. Water-heating service 
under schedule 19 is sold for eight-tenths of a cent on off 
peak, 

Controlled water heating, available only in connection with 
electric ranges, is sold on a flat rate, which costs about six- 
tenths of a cent per kilowatt-hour. Residential suburban 
rates of Spokane are higher than urban rates. 


Comparison of Spokane and Tacoma residential billings 


Kilowatt-hours per month 


25 40 100 250 
ROOMBA asa E E A ecm --| $0.95 | $1.10] $1.70 $3. 20 
Spokane urban --| $1.30] $1.95 | $3.75 87. 15 
Spokane suburban $1.65 | $2.45 | $4.25 $7. 65 
Urban rates higher than Tacomaa percent.. 37 77 120 124 


Suburban rates higher than Tucoma. . percent 74 114 150 139 


Comparison of commercial bills 
These billings represent the charges to business houses for 
lighting current. 


Kilowatt-hours per month 


0 A AAA 8 


$7.10 | $16.10 | $27.60 | $50.10 
Spokane higher than Tacoma_-_percent__ 52 55 60 


76 


SS ĩð Ee SS See eee ee a 
These are based on standard demands of Federal Power Commis- 
sion. Effective January 1, 1939. 


POWER COMPANY INCREASES ITS DEBT 


In view of what I have here stated, there certainly should 
be no reason why the Washington Water Power Co. should 
be compelled to add to its existing indebtedness; however, 
in the last 2 months, and that based in part upon the pro- 
curing of this new 25-year franchise, the power company has 
come back to the financial interests on Wall Street and not 
only renewed the mortgage of $19,911,000 that was existing 
against their properties in the form of a funded debt, but 
they have increased that debt to $22,000,000, and this in the 
face of the fact that their statement shows an earned sur- 
plus of $4,453,391. It is true that this debt will bear a 
lower rate of interest, and it is equally true that they paid 
$440,000 in brokers’ fees for the purpose of making this new 
loan, and $140,000 in attorneys’ fees, trustees’ fees, and so 
forth. It is further equally true that every dollar of this new 
debt, plus the costs incident thereto, is a new burden on 
power users in my congressional district and throughout 
that region. 

TACOMA REDUCES ITS PLANT DEBT— POWER COMPANY INCREASES ITS 
PLANT DEBT 1 

While all of this has been going on, the municipal power 
plant in the city of Tacoma has been constantly reducing its 
outstanding indebtedness with the assurance that the great 
advantage in rates that they now enjoy will still be much 
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greater. Why is there any reason in the world, either 
directly or indirectly, that the people should hurry to grant 
a new 25-year franchise, in plain violation of the provisions 
of the city’s fundamental law, its charter, 2 years before it 
is possible, under the terms of that charter, to apply for 
such franchise? 3 

Members of Congress have already made the statement 
to me since they have heard of this occurrence in Spokane, 
that they can see no reason why enormous Federal appro- 
priations shéuld be continued for Grand Coulee, which is 
the world’s greatest hydroelectric power development, when 
the largest city in the immediate vicinity of that great de- 
velopment has indicated that it is willing to tie its hands 
for a quarter of a century into the future on the matter of 
buying electric power. [Applause.] 


Proposed Amendments to the Omnibus Transporta- 
tion Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILL M. WHITTINGTON 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 22, 1939 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
amendments which I favor to S. 2009, known as the omni- 
bus transportation bill, to wit: 

(1) Page 199, line 8, after the period and before the quotation 
mark, insert the following: “All of the provisions of this act shall 


be administered and enforced with a view to carrying out the 
above declaration of policy.” 


The purpose of this amendment is to recognize and pre- 
serve the inherent advantages of water transportation as 
declared in the policy of the act. The declaration of policy 
is not enough. The act should substantially provide for 
administration and enforcement of the declared policy. 

(2) Page 203, line 1, after the word “products” insert “agri- 
cultural products and raw materials.” 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Sourn] has proposed this 
amendment and I trust he will offer it. I mention the 
amendment in this connection because I had prepared this 
amendment before I was aware it was his purpose to offer 
a similar amendment. 

(3) Page 245, line 8, strike out the period and insert a colon 
and add: “Provided, however, This subsection shall also apply to 
baled cotton.” 

Contract carriers of bulk commodities meticulously de- 
scribed on page 245 as being without wrappers or containers 
and without mark or count are exempt from the provisions 
of the bill. Thus oil is exempt and the Standard Oil is pro- 
tected. Thus coal is exempt, and the coal corporations are 
protected. Thus sulfur is exempt, and the sulfur corporations 
are protected. But not so with cotton. Cotton is baled; it 
can be carried on barges just as well as oil, coal, and sulfur. 
Moreover, the textile manufacturers of North Carolina, 
South Carolina, New England, and the Atlantic seaboard 
will secure cheaper transportation. They can thus afford to 
pay more for cotton. The growers and the manufacturers 
are thus interested. The interests of both the cotton grower 
and the cotton manufacturer would be promoted. 

(4) Page 260, line 8, after the comma, insert the following: 
“to the recognition and preservation of the inherent advantages 
of water transportation.” 

The purpose of this amendment is still further to make 
good the declaration of policy by substantive law. 

(5) Page 260, line 11, after the semicolon, insert the following: 
“to permitting water carriers to reduce rates so long as such rates 
maintain a compensatory return to the water carriers after taking 


into consideration overhead and all other elements entering into 
the cost to the water carrier for the service rendered.” 
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The purpose of this amendment is to include the real heart 
of the so-called Miller amendment adopted in the Senate. 
This amendment is found in section 30 of the Senate bill, on 
page 111 of the pending bill. Some of the provisions of the 
Miller amendment have been retained. It is important for 
the protection of water carriers that all of its provisions be 
retained. The purpose is to enable the public at large to 
enjoy the benefits and economies afforded by each type of 
legislation. It includes, therefore, that part of the Miller 
amendment not otherwise included in the bill. 


The Civil Service in Michigan—A Comparison of 
Democratic and Republican Administrations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 22, 1939 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. Speaker, in order to 
keep the record straight I think it important to relate some- 
thing of the havoc that has been wrought by reactionary 
forces in Michigan—forces that have torn down and entirely 
destroyed the fine effort of Attorney General Frank Murphy 
to establish a career type of civil service and efficient opera- 
tion of State government during the 2 years that he was 
chief executive of his native State. 

Under the leadership of Gov. Frank Murphy, and only 
after the exercise of his full personal influence, the State 
civil-service act was passed through a special session of the 
legislature and signed on August 5, 1937. It was immediately 
hailed by experts all over the country, including the Na- 
tional Civil Service Reform League and the Civil Service As- 
sembly, as perhaps the finest piece of civil-service legislation 
written onto the statute books of any State of the Union. It 
provided a comprehensive merit system for 98 percent of the 
employees of the State and vested full control of the em- 
ployment of these persons in a nonpartisan civil-service 
department. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF THE COMMISSION AND THE DEPARTMENT 

The Governor then selected what was probably the strong- 
est commission that the people of Michigan had ever had 
the good fortune to have in their service. It was rightly 
named by both Republicans and Democrats as “the all-time, 
all-American civil-service commission.” Even Governor 
Fitzgerald, in public statements, both before and after the 
1938 campaign, said that no finer commission could have 
been selected. Without regard to partisan politics, the Gov- 
ernor combed the United States for the most able director 
of personnel available, and selected a native son of Mich- 
igan, who, however, had been serving as personnel director 
of another State for a number of years. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF AN EFFECTIVE MERIT SYSTEM 

The civil-service law became effective on January 1, 1938, 
in the second year of Governor Murphy’s term. Since the 
time remaining for the installation of the system was so 
short, Governor Murphy’s administration was placed under 
a difficult handicap from the standpoint of the time avail- 
able to make the necessary studies, give the necessary qual- 
ifying examinations, and provide the other protections and 
procedures which the program called for. Nevertheless, all 
dead lines were met, 17,000 incumbent employees were ex- 
amined, and approximately 1,000 were found unfit and were 
discontinued from the service. Examinations were given to 
about 75,000 candidates for positions, and a large number 
were employed to replace those found unfit and to staff the 
newly created unemployment-compensation commission. A 
complete and detailed survey was made of the duties of every 
job in the classified service of the State, and salary scales 
based on costs of living and prevailing wages in industry 
were put into effect. This system of equal pay for equal 
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work necessitated thousands of salary adjustments. A care- 
ful review was made of the need for positions, and unnec- 
essary jobs were eliminated. So much for the record of 
Democratic Governor Murphy. 

LEGISLATIVE INVESTIGATION 

Immediately upon accession of the Republican Party to 
power in Michigan in 1939 dire threats were made against 
the civil-service system. On the first legislative day of the 
new administration, a concurrent resolution was adopted in 
both houses as the first and only order of business to provide 
for the investigation and conviction of those administering 
the civil-service system. The new Governor accepted first 
the resignation of the Republican member of the civil-service 
commission, and soon thereafter the resignation of the two 
Democratic members. The new majority members of the 
Commission were men known to be integral parts of the 
Republican patronage machinery. 

The legislative witch hunt that ensued for the next 30 days 
turned almost the entire press of the State against the present 
State administration, which was climaxed by an editorial in 
the Republican Detroit Free Press entitled “Civil Service 
Wolves.” This search on the part of the legislative com- 
mittee was so fruitless and so thoroughly discredited itself 
that the committee ended up with an incoherent report unsub- 
stantiated by any facts, and has so far refused to let even 
so much as the Democratic members of the committee or the 
legislature have a copy of the hearings of the commitee. 

GOVERNOR LEADS ATTACK 


In spite of this fruitless persecution, the Republican Party 
continued its quest for spoils, and Governor Fitzgerald him- 
self made a blistering attack and gave legislative sanction 
to the legal undoing of the civil-service system in a speech 
before the Republican Party’s spring convention. Immedi- 
ately thereafter there was reintroduced into the legislature 
the original bill prepared by a Governor’s civil service study 
commission, which bill was labeled as the Governor’s idea of 
civil service. This bill was promptly disemboweled by the 
Republican majority of both houses. In protest against this 
blind of tearing down the civil-service system under the name 
of a bill bearing the original study commission’s approval, 
the chairman of the original study commission, a Republican, 
publicly repudiated in a radio address the program of his 
party and the efforts to destroy civil service. 

THE REPUBLICAN VERSION OF CIVIL SERVICE 


The new bill enacted into law provided for such a whole- 
sale exemption of positions from civil service that it was im- 
mediately labeled by the entire press of the State and was 
thereafter so known as the Ripper bill. The bill provided for 
a salaried part-time civil-service commission for exempting 
all important professional and administrative positions from 
civil service, and many that were unimportant, for exorbitant 
application fees for persons wishing to apply for work with 
the State and took from the civil service department the au- 
thority to audit and verify State pay rolls. An appropria- 
tion was included in this bill, and also an immediate-effect 
clause for the admitted subterfuge of preventing the friends 
of good government from bringing this matter to the atten- 
tion of the people on a referendum which would otherwise 
have been possible under the State constitution. 

The crowning action to these various efforts of the Repub- 
lican administration to use the State government as a spoils- 
man’s paradise came when the State senate refused on the 
ist of this month to confirm the appointment of the chair- 
man of the civil service commission on the grounds, as stated 
in the public press, that the chairman had used his authority 
as commissioner to secure the appointment of many personal 
favorites and had ignored the needs of the party to the bene- 
fit of his own personal following. And this, despite the fact 
that this gentleman was appointed under a statute which set 
as one of his qualifications “who shall be known to be in 
sympathy with the application of modern personnel practices 
in the public service * + +*+.” It is hardly necessary to say 
that this qualification required in Governor Murphy’s civil- 
service law was deleted from the Republican edition. 


Neutrality 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 22, 1939 


ARTICLE BY FREDERIC WILLIAM WILE 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer a splendid 
contribution to the subject of neutrality by my friend, Fred- 
eric William Wile, who writes brilliantly and fearlessly under 
the term “Washington Observations.” 


CONGRESS’ REFUSAL OF NEUTRALITY PROGRAM HELD LIKE INTERFERENCE 
WITH CONDUCT or WAR 
(By Frederic William Wile) 

Refusal of Congress to approve the Roosevelt-Hull peace and 
neutrality program is not much different, in this column's opinion, 
from a Capitol attempt to interfere with the Executive’s conduct 
of a war. It is “war,” after all, in which the United States is en- 

war against war. In actual wartime it is the American way 
to trust the administration to conduct the national defense. Poli- 
tics and mship subside to the v. i point. Congres- 
sional support is not always 100 percent unalloyed. George Wash- 
ington didn’t find it so. Lincoln was not immune from snipers. 
McKinley in 1898 experienced opposition and criticism. Woodrow 
Wilson, leading the country in its greatest war effort of all time, 
commanded well-nigh universal support up to the peace confer- 
ence. By and large, Congress, through our tempestuous national his- 
tory, has refrained from either stabbing in the back the constitu- 
tionally responsible guardians of the Republic’s safety or presenting 
to the world the spectacle of divided counsels at Washington. 


CRISIS ALMOST GRAVE AS WAR 


This mad world is still at peace. But well-informed men every- 
where, who are not victims of wishful thinking, know that since 
1914 mankind has not hovered so perilously on the brink of war 
as it does in midsummer 1939. President Roosevelt and Secretary 
Hull are reported to believe war is only a matter of weeks. It is in 
light of “present world conditions” that they consider it “highly 
advisable that the Congress at this session should take certain much- 
needed action.” Roosevelt and Hull urge action “for the cause of 
peace and in the interest of American neutrality and security.” 
Lives there a man with soul so dead as to think the President of 
the United States would address such language to Congress without 
remeasuring every syllable of his words? To Franklin D. 
Roosevelt of such irresponsibility is not far, at the worst, from 
imputing to him high treason. At the least, it is questioning his 
patriotism. It is to suggest that for some unassigned reason he 
has the country’s well-being less devotedly at heart than Senate 
isolationists, insurgent Democrats and Republicans in both Houses, 
who, linked in a bipartisan vendetta, have probably blocked neutral- 
ity action for 6 months. When next Capitol Hill sinks its teeth— 
and its stilettos—into the subject, it may have to enact a war, not a 
peacetime, measure. 

WHO KNOWS BEST? 


Uncle Sam maintains West Point and Annapolis, at vast cost, to 
educate Army and Navy officers for the emergency of national de- 
fense. When emergency arrives, it is the American tradition to 
clothe these trained men, under democratic civilian control, with 
requisite responsibility. It is also in accord with our tradition, 
above all, to trust these men and their seasoned judgment once 
they are vested with the supreme obligation of protecting the 
United States from attack or invasion and the rights of our citizens 
from violation. If we were at war this week, military and naval 
responsibility, under direction of the President, as Commander in 
Chief, would rest mainly upon the shoulders, respectively, of 
Maj. Gen. George C. Marshall, Army Chief of Staff, and Admiral 
William D. Leahy, Chief of Naval Operations. The Nation would 
strip for action under those leaders in a spirit of justified confidence. 
It would have that confidence for two sufficient reasons: (1) Be- 
cause Marshall and Leahy are fitted for their jobs, and (2) because 
they are in possession of all available information about the mili- 
tary and naval situation. They would know best what to do—or 
not to do. 

CONGRESS WOULD NOT INTERFERE 

Does any reader of the Star believe the country would tolerate 
congressional interference with military and naval operations, ex- 
cept in case of demonstrated inefficiency? If Capitol Hill would 
and should mind its own business respecting the conduct of war, 
why isn’t there incumbent upon House and Senate an equally ur- 
gent duty not to obstruct or instruct the men now trying to pre- 
vent war, or, if war be inevitable, are doing their best in advance 
to avoid our being drawn into conflict between other nations? 
What evidence is there that Bill Borah, Hiram Johnson, Bennett 
Clark, Gerald Nye, Arthur Vandenberg, Styles Bridges, and Hamil- 
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ton Fish are any more jealous of America’s welfare than Franklin 
Roosevelt, Cordell Hull, Sumner Welles, George Messersmith, Key 
Pittman, Alben Barkley, Speaker Bankhead, Jim Wadsworth, Bruce 
Barton, Sol Bloom, and Sam Rayburn? What right have the arms- 
embargo diehards to think they have a monopoly on either pa- 
triotism, wisdom, or information? 

DO WE FAVOR FRIENDS OR FOES? 


Do isolationists possess inside knowledge about the international 
situation more reliable than the facts at the disposal of the State 
Department? Do they believe that gentlemen from Idaho, California, 
Missouri, North Dakota, Michigan, New Hampshire, and the Hudson 
River Valley are better posted about what the United States ought 
to do, in its own interest, at this critical international hour, than 
our wideawake observers in London, Paris, Berlin, Rome, Moscow, 
and Tokio are? Do arms-embargo zealots seriously suspect that our 
representatives abroad are in a conspiracy with the State Depart- 
ment and the White House to plunge the United States into direct 
or indirect war commitments? And, finally, with war threatening, 
do isolationists think Congress should enact a law to favor the side 
with which American sympathy lies or do they conceive it to be 
the duty of Congress to hamstring and handicap our friends? That, 
after all, is the question—lift the embargo and aid the democracies 
or retain it and help Hitler! 


The Citizens’ Appreciation of the Constitution of 
the United States of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BUTLER B. HARE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 22, 1939 


ADDRESS BY FLETCHER PADGETT, JR. 


Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, some time ago Eddie Cantor, 
radio comedian, offered a scholarship of $4,000 to the high- 
school student who would deliver the best oration in a con- 
test sponsored by the American Legion. Fletcher Padgett, 
Jr., a 16-year-old high-school student of my home town, 
Saluda, S. C., was awarded this prize at Springfield, III., 
on April 14, and I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks by including therein the speech delivered by young 
Mx. Padgett: 


THE CITIZEN'S APPRECIATION OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 
(By Fletcher Padget, Jr.) 

Does the average citizen of the United States of America appre- 
ciate the Constitution? Does he know its value and the rights 
guaranteed to him thereunder? Does he stop to consider the price 
at which it was purchased? Is he willing to make the necessary 
sacrifices in order that these rights may be perpetuated for him- 
self and for his posterity? 

Upon the answer to these questions depends whether or not the 
citizenship of America will be lost and engulfed in the “isms” 
that threaten to destroy the democracies of the world, or whether 
this Nation will come triumphant through this period of the 
world’s history which is marked by socialistic, communistic, and 
individualistic trends of thought and action. 

The average citizen of the United States, the man that you 
ordinarily meet upon the street or upon the highway, does not 
take the time to consider what the Constitution means to him. 
He does not know that our Constitution is so constructed that it 
wraps the cloak of protection as securely around the most lowly 
laborer and peasant farmer as it does for those who have been 
fortunate enough to be possessed of fabulous wealth, and, not 
knowing this, he does not fully appreciate this immortal docu- 
ment. He is too engrossed in his business, in the job of making a 
living for himself and his family, and in facing the common and 
everyday problems of his life to appreciate fully the protection 
provided by the Constitution. He takes for granted the rights 
which he enjoys and which were guaranteed to him under the 
provisions of the fundamental law of this land. He and his im- 
mediate predecessors are too far removed from the time when these 
rights were secured. He does not read the history of its making 
and is unacquainted with the trials and difficulties which the 
founders of this great Republic suffered and endured in order that 
this great document, with all of its meaning and protection to 
every citizen, might be made the cornerstone and bedrock upon 
which this Nation was founded. 

The founding fathers of this grand Palladium of Liberty be- 
lieved and had faith in the ability of the people to rule themselves. 
They believed that the people were entitled to a form of govern- 
ment which recognized the inalienable rights of its citizens, They 
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evidenced this thought and ideal by incorporating therein this 
beautiful sentiment, “We, the people of the United States, in order 
to form a more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquillity, provide for the common defense, promote the gen- 
eral welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution for the 
United States of America.” 

The keenly intellectual and master minds of those who framed 
this Constitution were careful to see that the rights of each 
individual citizen were protected. The right of trial by a jury of 
his equals, where his life, liberty, or property was at stake, was 
secured to him in no unmistakable terms. The right to tax him 
was given only with his consent or the consent of his legally 
elected representatives. Everything that pertained to his happi- 
ness and welfare was left to the voice and consent of him who 
was governed. There was no place in this instrument for the iron 
rule of an autocrat or a dictator. What the Constitution has 
meant to the American citizen since its adoption cannot be esti- 
mated. No historian, no economist, and no student of govern- 
ment would even attempt to place a value upon it. It has been a 
godsend to womanhood, a shelter to the weak, a barrier to the 
strong, a relief to the oppressed, and a model and pattern for all 
liberty-loving people, 

Standing as we do today in point of time, far distant from the 
adoption of the Constitution, it is difficult for us to understand 
and appreciate what it cost. If we could go back across the 
years and stand by the side of the men who took part in the 
framing of this great instrument, we would better appreciate 
its meaning. They were fresh from a conflict that was brought 
about by misrule; they had seen their property taken away from 
them by unjust taxes; they had been oppressed by overlords and 
rulers; they had seen their rights trampled under foot with 
impunity; they had dared challenge the right of a great and power- 
ful nation to impose unjust rules and taxes; they had banded 
themselves together in a common cause to resist the injustices 
which were being heaped upon them. They had marched from 
Lexington to Concord, to Bunker Hill, Valley Forge, and York- 
town; they willingly endured the hardships of a merciless war in 
order that liberty might be guaranteed to them and to their 
posterity. They paid the price in order that man might set up 
in a new world a new form of government, and time has proven 
the soundness of their reasoning. X 

Have the sacrifices of our forefathers been in vain, and will this 
experiment, which started more than 150 years ago be able to 
stand through all the vicissitudes which now encompass the 
nations of the world, or will the historians of future generations 
have to write that the greatest democracy of the world failed? 
No; the fight and struggle for self-government and freedom must 
go on. The citizenship of America have taken upon themselves 
the responsibility of proving to the world that people are able 
to govern themselves. The privileges of citizenship in a free 
country are too priceless a heritage to give up. The history of 
the past with all of its bloodshed, its heartaches, its sorrows, its 
toils, and sacrifices in order that man might be free, demand that 
this generation and those who come after us shall ever keep alive 
our form of free government. The Constitution of this country 
must be honored, appreciated, and defended at all cost. The heroes 
of the past cry out to this generation to save and protect it. 
Every liberty-loving man the world over is working with hope and 
faith to the end that this Constitution shall be preserved. It is 
the duty of every individual citizen, your duty and mine, to learn 
the meaning of the Constitution, its value, and the things for 
which it stands, thus showing our appreciation to the founders 
of the Constitution for guaranteeing to the citizens of the United 
States of America the freedom and liberty that we now enjoy, and 
for which many of our forefathers paid the supreme sacrifice. 

Founded upon a philosophy of free government that was born 
in the hearts and minds of free men, tested in the trials of peace 
and war which it has experienced through the years, and solidified 
by a faith that shall live, this Nation will endure. Though the 
rains of discord and dissension may descend, the flood of “isms” 
may come and the winds of adversity blow, this constitutional 
form of government will stand, for it is founded not upon sands 
that shift with the ebb and flow of a tide, but upon an everlasting 
rock, 
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CLARE E. HOFFMAN 
OF MICHIGAN 
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Saturday, July 22, 1939 
Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the purpose of a labor 
union, like that of every other organization, should be to 


improve the condition of its members, promote the public 
welfare. 
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EACH ONE SHOULD STRIVE FOR MORE 

It is well that the woman or the man who works with her 
or his hands should desire a higher wage, shorter hours, 
better working conditions, and more friendly relations with 
the employer. If everyone in days gone by had been con- 
tent with her or his condition and station in life, with what 
he had, we all would still be living in caves, clothed in animal 
skins or not at all, and existing from day to day on roots, 
plants, and the flesh of animals we were able to kill. 

But thank the good Lord who implanted in each one 
of us a desire to improve not only ourselves but others 
and to obtain not only for ourselves but for our children 
more of those things which make life easier, more pleasant, 
and agreeable. 

SOME WILL ALWAYS HAVE MORE THAN OTHERS 

Some, either through greater ability, a more constant ap- 
Plication to the tasks which confronted them, or through 
luck or good fortune, or because their ancestors by some 
means had been able to accumulate a fortune, are placed in 
a position where they are able to hire others to perform 
what many consider the more difficult tasks. 

As long as some women and some men deny themselves 
some of the luxuries of life, are more frugal, thrifty, and 
industrious, that is, work harder and longer hours, there will 
always be inequality in this world. Whether because of their 
lack of ability, of inclination to work or to save, or because 
of misfortune beyond their control, always there will be some 
who live in hovels, some who live in homes without modern 
conveniences, some who live in modest homes which have 
everything that woman or man actually needs, and some who 
live in mansions; and no one knows where the greater degree 
of happiness and contentment actually dwells, although quite 
naturally it should be in the homes of those in moderate 
circumstances, able to enjoy not only the actual necessities 
but many of those things which in days gone by have been 
termed “luxuries.” 

Neither extreme poverty nor great wealth bring content- 
ment or happiness. So it is that all can probably best serve 
their own interests and the interests of their fellow men by 
striving for and being content with that station in life which 
enables them to live comfortably, enjoy the conveniences, 
and earn the income which gives time for legitimate pleasure 
but which does not encourage idleness, waste, and character- 
destroying pleasures. 

SOME GREEDY EMPLOYERS 

In the past, some employers, being greedy, overavaricious, 
unmindful of the welfare of those who were aiding in creat- 
ing a profit, have denied to the workers»a fair share of the 
income which came from the efforts of all. Hence it is that 
workers have become dissatisfied; have, in far too many 
cases, been oppressed, misused, and denied the opportunity 
to better their station in life. 

Out of this has come, first, spontaneous strikes or revolts 
against the employer, sometimes resulting in violence and 
the destruction of the plant where the workers were em- 
ployed; sometimes resulting in the permanent loss of jobs 
of the workers, in the complete destruction of the property 
of the employer. 

Where the employees were few and knew the employer 
and the employer knew each of his employees, his family 
needs and family problems, if the employer was worthy of 
being called a man, when differences of opinion arose, those 
differences were usually settled in a friendly, satisfactory 
manner when the two met and talked things over. 

But as industry grew and thousands of men were employed, 
as capital from other cities or States was used to build and 
operate factories, it became impossible for those in charge of 
operations—for those upon whom the responsibility for pro- 
duction, sales, and the meeting of the pay roll rested—to know 
the individual need of the workers. 

WHEN A UNION IS ADVISABLE 

It therefore became necessary, if workers were to be pro- 
tected in those cases where there were justifiable grievances, 
to form unions, elect representatives of the workers, authorize 
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and empower them to meet and bargain with representatives 
of the employer as to wages, hours, and conditions of em- 
ployment, as to grievances which the individual employees 
might have to present. 

Such a movement was organized, and for almost 50 years, 
under the wise leadership of Samuel Gompers, the American 
Federation of Labor, holding aloof from politics, from all 
legislation except that which affected the interests of labor, 
was known as the workingman’s representative, which ob- 
tained for him increases in wages, shorter hours, and vastly 
improved conditions surrounding his daily toil. That organi- 
zation in those days was known as being loyal to the interests 
of the worker. Its officers and representatives were devoted 
to just one cause. That was the improvement of the working- 
man’s lot in life. 


COMMUNISTS IN UNIONS 


But back in 1924, from abroad came ideas and a movement 
which were destructive to the true interests of the woman 
and the man who earned their bread by their daily toil. In 
printed Senate Document No. 14 of the Sixty-eighth Con- 
gress, first session, there is a report compiled under the direc- 
tion of John L. Lewis, who was then president of the United 
Mine Workers of America, in which he described that move- 
ment in the following words: 


LEWIS SAID COMMUNISTS WOULD DESTROY OUR UNIONS AND OUR 
GOVERNMENT 

Imported revolution is knocking at the door of the United Mine 
Workers of America and of the American people. The seizure 
of this union (A. F. of L.) is being attempted as the first step 
in the realization of a thoroughly organized program of the agen- 
cies and forces behind the Communist International at Moscow 
for the conquest of the American continent. 

The overthrow and destruction of this Government, with the 
establishment of an absolute and arbitrary dictatorship, and the 
elimination of all forms of popular voice in governmental affairs, 
is being attempted on a more gigantic scale, with more resolute 
purpose, and with more crafty design than at any time in the 
history of this Nation. 


C. I. O. ATTEMPTS TO DESTROY A. F. OF L. 


In 1935 Lewis quarreled with the leadership of the A. F. 
of L. and withdrew from that organization and, joining 
seven others, formed the C. I. O. and began the formation 
of industrial unions. 

At first this group met with considerable success. They, 
however, took into their organization many Communists, 
who believed in violence and in the destruction of this 
Government by force. Among others, Lewis accepted as his 
aides Powers Hapgood, John Brophy, and Adolph Germer. 
These three men Lewis had himself, publicly, at the Indian- 
apolis convention in 1930, described as “fakirs, repudiated 
leaders, traitors to the unions, opportunists, and purveyors 
of every falsehood, slander, and deception.” Nevertheless, 
knowing them to be such, he permitted them to take an 
active part in his organizing compaigns. 

LAWLESSNESS AND SIT-DOWN STRIKES 


Using funds collected from the United Mine Workers, the 
sit-down strikes were called in Michigan on the last day of 
1936. By using armed men brought in from other cities 
and even from outside the State, the C. I. O., using the 
tactics and the leaders of the Communists, seized possession 
of factories, drove thousands of women and men from their 
jobs, caused a loss to the wage earners alone of $44,000,000, 
and, in the end, the average wage of the General Motors 
worker was less than it had been before. 

In many other communities the same tactics were fol- 
lowed. Lewis demanded, and by force attempted to make 
good his demand, that only those women and those men 
who paid the initiation fee fixed by him, signed his organi- 
zation card, and later paid the dues and the special assess- 
ments determined by his international executive board were 
to have the privilege of working in certain designated 
factories. 

To end the Flint strikes, General Motors signed a contract 
with a C. I. O. affiliate, but, notwithstanding that contract, 
within a year, according to one of Lewis’ lieutenants, more 
than a thousand strikes were called in that industry, and 
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today negotiations are still pending because Lewis is de- 
manding a closed shop. 

The larger part of the soft-coal mining industry signed a 
closed-shop contract with Lewis’ United Mine Workers, and 
today that industry, as everyone knows, is a “sick” industry, 
with miners out of work much of the time, with the oper- 
ators of the mines losing money, and with fewer jobs avail- 
able than in previous years. 

UNIONS CLOSE FACTORIES—-DESTROY JOBS 


In one industry in Pennsylvania the C. I. O. pulled one 
of its strikes, and as the result a factory costing more than 
a million dollars was sold and, under the protection of police, 
dismantled and the machinery sold as second-hand material 
or as junk, 

In the summer of 1937, when the C. I. O. was conducting 
an organizing campaign at Tupelo, Miss., it was my privilege 
to visit that town. As a result of the C. I. O. invasion, the 
cotton mill closed. It was dismantled and several hundred 
jobs were lost forever to the people of that little town. 

At Akron, Ohio, in former years 75,000 men were em- 
ployed in the rubber industry. The town was prosperous. 
The wages were high. Then came the C. I. O. and today 
in many sections of the city stand vacant houses. Instead 
of 75,000 jobs, there are some 25,000 in that industry and 
much of the production has been shifted to other com- 
munities. Akron sees the error of its ways, for there, in 
the beginning, the businessmen, because of pressure brought, 
supported the strikers. Today many of those who con- 
demned the employers, who favored the strikes, are out of 
business permanently, and worker after worker has been 
forced to sell his home and move to some other community, 
while hundreds of others have gone on relief. 

But do not take my word for what is happening the 
country over. Let me quote from an article from the, 
Valley Daily News, of Tarentum, Pa., and which bears 
the caption, “Coral, Now Ghost Town, Monument to Strike 
Folly”, and which shows what happened July 18, 1939. Look ~“ 
at the date again. This month, on the 18th, at Coral, 
Indiana County, Pa., not in some unnamed place at 
some unnamed date, but at what happened at that particu- 
lar place on that date, a thing which has happened time and 
time again since the C. I. O. and John Lewis started on their 
wrecking expeditions, and which will happen in many other 
towns where employees listen to these agitators. Here is the 
article. I quote: 

C. I. O. CREATES A “GHOST TOWN” 


Coral, July 18.—Miners and their families today are pondering 
the cost of strikes as their homes go under the hammer. The en- 
tire town that once housed 1,500 persons is being sold piece by 
piece. With it goes the coal properties and mining and coke 
equipment that coal men say will never again operate. 

Labor troubles, 11 strikes in 2 years, the operators say, made it 
impossible for them to continue. In the 2 years of 1937 and 1938 
the Coral Coal & Coke Co. put $100,000 into the mines and ovens, 
about half of which, they said, resulted from losses directly due 
to repeated strikes. The mine operated under union contract and 
at union wages, officials said. 

Constant agitation by about 15 leaders caused the troubles, ac- 
cording to the managefhent. Each strike required a concession by 
the company for settlement and each concession became accepted 
policy. After 11 costly concessions the operators could no longer 
operate at a profit, they said. 

The company’s chief product was foundry coke. It operated 300 
ovens and employed 270 men at the time of closing. At one time 
it employed more than 300. Today the former employees as well 
as company Officials realize fully that the repeated strikes are re- 
sponsible for them being out of employment and on relief. All the 
miners retain today is an $18,000 meeting hall recently completed. 

The mine was originally opened in 1902 by the Wharton Coal & 
Sae Co. It represents an investment of more than a million 
dollars. 

ORGANIZERS LEAVE WORKERS IN JAIL 

In my own district in Michigan, in the town of Dowagiac, 
organizers came in from outside and proceeded to organize 
the workers and to incite them to riot. Following the ad- 
vice of the organizers, who received approximately $15 a 
day and their expenses, according to local report, some of 
the local men injured the factory building, with the result 
that the local boys were thrown in jail, one of them sen- 
tenced to the penitentiary, while the organizers went gaily 
on their way, seeking other people to fool. 
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Over at Grand Haven, in the southwest part of Michigan, 
a strike was called against the Kiddie Kover Manufacturing 
Co. Again following the advice of outside agitators and 
organizers, there was violence, interference with officers, and 
once more two men were sent to the penitentiary and one 
woman was sentenced to a jail term of 6 months. Again 
the organizers had left town; local people were left without 
obs. 
4 EMPLOYERS MUST MAKE A PROFIT 

Not a woman or a man but who knows that no corpora- 
tion or individual running a factory, mill, or mine can con- 
tinue to do business unless a profit can be made for the 
stockholders or owner. 

LEWIS LIVES IN LUXURY 

Not a single agitator nor the head of a union—no; not 
John Lewis himself, who enjoys an income of $25,000 per 
year; who at one time had an expense account of $1,000 a 
month, all paid out of dues collected from working people; 
John Lewis, who rides in a limousine with a chauffeur; who 
attends so many of the official social functions; who calls on 
foreign ambassadors and counselors; who is welcomed at the 
White House, in a spike-tailed coat and winged collar and 
wide, white shirt; who apes many of the customs and habits 
of those whom he is pleased to denounce as the idle rich— 
has ever been known to give-one industrial job or pay a 
wage to one industrial worker thrown out of employment. 

WORKERS MAY BE ASSESSED BY LEWIS 

In 1936, John Lewis’ mine workers, after paying enormous 
campaign and organizing expenses, had a surplus of over 
$3,000,000, taken right out of the pockets of men who toil 
with their hands. Those who join his organization, although 
they may get in in the first instance without charge, are 
usually later required to pay an initiation fee, monthly dues 
of as much as $1.50 and—and do not forget this—such special 
assessments as John Lewis’ international executive board may 
levy. Just recently a special assessment of $1 each was ren- 
dered against soft-coal miners for—note this—political 
purposes. 

WORKERS FINED BY UNION 

In my files is a letter from a woman asking me to protect 
her against a local organization of Lewis which fines her 
50 cents every time she fails to attend a meeting called by 
the union. Another letter in my possession is from a girl 
who was told that she will continue to pay the dues and special 
assessments levied by the union of a hosiery organization or 
she will not work in her home town. 

UNDER UNION CONTRACT, MINERS PAY HIGHER RENT 

On the 10th day of July 1939 I saw a contract at Harlan, 
Ky., which an operator was forced by Lewis’ organization to 
sign, which in effect raised the rent of the miner’s house— 
now mark you, the miner belonged to this union—from $6 to 
$9 per month. Is it any wonder that some employers sign? 

If you are not being paid what you should receive, if 
your employer is making an exorbitant profit, if your 
hours are too long, if the conditions under which you work 
are not proper, and if you cannot get these things adjusted 
by talking to foreman or manager, then organize your own 
union, elect your own representatives, and have them consult 
with the employer. Learn what the trouble is and find a rem- 
edy for the unfair conditions, if there be unfair conditions. 

DECIDE FOR YOURSELF 

The people of every small community in Michigan should 
be able to handle their own affairs. They ought to know 
what is wrong in their particular community. They should 
know how to remedy it, if there is a remedy. They should 
learn for themselves before they submit to the dictation of 
outsiders whether the employer is making money, whether 
he can afford to pay more, whether working conditions can 
be changed, and then, if they have complaints, as just 
stated, meet together and, as our forefathers did in olden 
times, form their own organization, elect their own repre- 
sentatives, and bargain collectively. 

Plans for this purpose can be readily obtained; in fact, 
I will be glad to furnish samples without charge to any group 
which believes in independence; which does not desire to 
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permit organizers from other cities and other States to come 
into a community, levy tribute upon workers, drive employers 
out of business. 

The workers of Michigan need no assistance from foreigners 
located in New York, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Detroit, or 
any other city. Nor do they need assistance nor advice from 
those Communists formerly described by Lewis as bent upon 
the destruction of legitimate labor unions and the overthrow 
of this government. But into the C. I. O. organization, in 
the forefront of its battles, went these Communists, using 
many of their lawless, violent methods to further Lewis’ 
interests. 

NEITHER ORGANZIERS NOR UNION OFFICIALS GIVE JOBS OR ISSUE PAY 
CHECKS 

Advice of outside organizers and employees of the Labor 
Board acting as organizing aids to the C. I. O. may be freely 
given, but while you are listening to it, remember that none 
of them will give you a job or a pay check; that, after they 
have gone, you may have little or nothing or a substantial 
loss to show as the result of following their advice. 


Regulation of Water Carriers in Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 22, 1939 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, the statement has been made 
frequently that title II of the pending bill, dealing with 
regulation of water carriers in interstate and foreign com- 
merce, is the result of the work of what is known as the 
President’s Committee of Fifteen, headed by Dr. Splawn, 
and the Committee of Six, made up of representatives of 
railroad companies and representatives of labor. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly or too often that 
the water carriers were not represented on these commis- 
sions, and have never been represented on any of the com- 
missions or on any studies that have been made. They have 
now been denied the consideration of the bill by any group 
of men who knew their problems or legislation affecting them. 

TONNAGE ON WATERWAYS 

A great deal has been said about the tonnage carried by 
water carriers. Figures taken from the official records of 
the United States Army engineers show the following: 


Calendar 
year Short tons 


ee e E E AEN E ELETA E IA ETE 1937 121, 077, 781 


7, 732, 706 
1937 143, 355, 824 
1937 190, 450, 102 


cc A a e a A E nA 471, 616, 413 


These figures, of course, include tonnage carried by all kinds 
of carriers—industrial, common, and contract. 

Deducting from the total of 471,616,413 the Great Lakes 
tonnage of 143,355,824 leaves 328,260,589 tons, but of this 
only 7,732,706 tons are intercoastal. That tonnage is subject 
to regulation by the Maritime Commission, and a large part 
consists of bulk commodities and similar cargoes of which 
Admiral Land, Chairman of the Maritime Commission, says 
in his brief submitted to Senator BAILEY, chairman of the 
Committee on Commerce in the Senate, that much of the 
traffic in the intercoastal trade consists of bulk commodities 
which the railroads could only carry at rates unremunerative 
to them, making up the losses on other traffic. However, if 
all of the intercoastal traffic were carried by rail, it would not 
add substantially to their total tonnage. It is shown in that 
report that a fair comparison of the relative importance of 
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the rail and water movements may be drawn from the fact 
that the seven principal western railroads carried 208,000,000 
short tons of revenue freight in 1936, whereas both the com- 
mon and the contract intercoastal carriers by water together 
carried 7,500,000 short tons. It is shown that if this water 
traffic had moved by these western railroads it would have 
increased their revenue tonnage by only 3.6 percent, and by 
reason of the low rates applicable to most of the commodities 
their revenue would be increased by an even smaller per- 
centage. 

Admiral Land says: 

The problems of the intercoastal carriers are mainly problems 
existing as betwcen themselves as Congress recognized in passing 
the Intercoastal Shipping Act, 1933, which gave the Commission 
a more extended jurisdiction over this class of carriers at that 
time than in the case of coastwise carriers. 

As a member of the committee when the Intercoastal Ship- 
ping Act, 1933, was prepared, and also when the Maritime 
Commission was given jurisdiction over the minimum rates 
as well as the maximum, I know this statement to be 
entirely correct. 

I quote further from the brief: 

The Commission has completed and recently sent to Congress 
a careful survey of the intercoastal shipping situation. This is a 
supplement to former Chairman Kennedy’s survey of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine and copies are available for the members of 

ttee. There is presently underway a comprehensive 
investigation of the rates and practices in this trade. This inves- 
tigation is a formal proceeding under the provisions of section 22 
of the Shipping Act, 1916. In view of the fact that all of the 
intercoastal carriers are respondents therein, and a vast number 
of shippers and other interested parties have expressed their 
desire to offer testimony at hearings now being held in different 
parts of the country, the Commission is confident that there will 
be evolved therefrom a rate structure and a body of practices 
which will improve conditions in this segment of shipping. 


It has been said that intercoastal carriers asked for the 
pending bill. Those advocates were Edward B. Farley, chair- 
man of executive committee, American-Hawaiian Steamship 
Co., and trustee of Munson Steamship Co., closely connected 
with Mr. Harriman, railroad magnate, and reported to have 
large holdings in the American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. 

Mr. Farley appears to have been the intercoastal witness 
and his identity with railroad interests appears to be very 
certain. Moreover, his company appears to be a carrier of 
only 24.4 of the cargo for 1938 passing through the Canal, 
and it is very evident that he is motivated also by the 
desire to get more business for his steamship company if 
he can remove his competitors. 

As to the coastwise carriers, the tonnage shown above 
was 121,077,781 short tons. Of this tonnage, there was car- 
ried for the year 1937, 10,474,262 tons by common carriers, 
and by contract carriers 19,856,872. 

On this subject of coastwise trade, it is important to 
note that the portion of the cargo carried by the water 
lines, such as petroleum, ore, coal, phosphate rock, and 
sulfur, which is not generally competitive as between the 
water carriers and the railroads, is even greater than in the 
intercoastal trade, and that in the general cargo which moves 
in the coastwise trade, there is included a substantial amount 
of transshipment cargo originating in or destined for foreign 
ports. 

The real problems relating to transshipment cargo, are, first, 
to prevent its diversion to direct ocean carriers, most of whom 
are foreign-owned, foreign-flag lines; and, second, to further the 
development of this type of traffic. The proposed bill which makes 
transshipment cargo subject to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission as to that part of the movement which is between ports 
in the United States would in practice preclude domestic car- 
riers from entering into transshipment arrangements with carriers 
in foreign commerce and therefore would force existing traffic to 
these direct lines, and prevent any further development of trans- 
shipment business. 

Surely nothing should be allowed to retard the develop- 
ment of cur own American merchant marine, and it should 
not be hampered or obstructed by the delays, technicalities, 
and procedure of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

As to those water carriers not now subject to regulation 
with respect to their rates, and their operating practices, 
please note: 
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The two important classes of carriers are the contract carriers 
in the coastwise trade and the inland water carriers, both common 
and contract carriers. Competition between contract carriers in 
the coastwise trade and the railroads is negligible. Both those 
operating on the high seas and those operating on the Great 
Lakes compete, if at all, only with the common carriers by water 
in those trades. It is these common carriers by water who desire, 
and would possibly be benefited by, the regulation of contract 
carriers in these trades to the same extent as the common carriers, 
Whether it would be desirable to make the regulation of these 
contract carriers coextensive with that applicable to the common 
carriers presents many questions which should be given careful 
consideration. It is sufficient for the purpose of this statement 
to point out that these problems primarily concern domestic 
water transportation and have little relationship to the problems 
of the rail carriers, ‘ 

INLAND CARRIERS 

As to inland carriers, the improvements made on this 
system indicate the purpose of Congress to provide for 
transportation, particularly, of our basic commodities at 
rates which reflect the economies of water transportation. 
From the earliest days the importance of fostering inland- 
water improvements in aid of navigation has been recog- 
nized. Many of our Presidents have urged upon Congress 
the development of our inland-waterway system, and prin- 
cipally for the purpose of providing economical water trans- 
portation. 

It must be admitted that— 


Federal aid in the development of inland waterways was greatly 
accelerated in the 1920’s because by that time the public had 
come to a greater appreciation of the value of water transporta- 
tion. Barges and steamboats had virtually disappeared from the 
inland waters and the country had come to depend almost en- 
tirely upon the railroads. Commissioner Splawn, of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, stated during the hearings on the 
Lea bill (H. R. 2531) before the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee of the House that the strengthening of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act in 1920 was for the purpose of regulating 
the railroads on the theory that they had a substantial monopoly 
of domestic transportation. In addition to more rigid regulation 
of the monopoly, Congress decided to provide for the extensive de- 
velopment of inland rivers and canals and coastwise water facili- 
ties. Waterways were developed and improvements made to meet 
the requirements of shippers and the general public, and to 
escape from the virtual monopoly of the railroads. The extent to 
which this program of developing our inland waterways, which 
began about 1920, is a matter of history, with which the com- 
mittee is fully familiar. 

The (Maritime) Commission is making a survey of this field of 
water transportation similar to that which has been undertaken 
by the Commission in other fields and expects to report to Con- 
gress thereon in the near future. Prior to the completion of the 
survey the Commission is not in a position to state what, if any, 
regulation of inland waters seems necessary or desirable. I feel 
that in fairness I should state that nothing has so far been de- 
veloped in the course of making the survey which indicates that 
8 to the extent provided under S. 2009 is either necessary 
or desirable, 


Anyone who has examined the comprehensive and ex- 
haustive surveys of the Maritime Commission on the subject 
of foreign commerce and coastwise and intercoastal shipping 
will desire that part III of the pending bill shall be deferred 
until this report on inland waters shall have been completed. 

Advocates of the pending measure allege that the Inland 
Waterways Corporation, of which Maj. Gen. T. Q. Ashburn is 
the head, has requested regulation by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. That concern represents about 3 per- 
cent of the tonnage carried on the inland waterways. 

In an editorial which appeared in the January 1939 issue 
of Marine News on the transportation problem, it was well 
said: 


The success or failure of our transportation system depends upon 
the service that they render to the public, and it is pleasing to 
note that the different transportation systems are coming to realize 
this more and more. 


There are a number of ways by which, we believe, the railroads 
could improve their financial situation, without penalizing the 
water-borne carriers, and which should be carefully investigated. 
There is one main objective, however, which we believe should be 
accomplished that will do more to improve the existing situation 
than any other, and if this main objective is properly developed 
the other points will take care of themselves. 


The objective referred to was described as the bringing 
of all of the different modes of transportation into a more 
complete understanding of the transportation needs of the 
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public, which should be their main aim, and then close 
cooperation between them in offering joint services to the 
public. It was said that where they directly compete with 
each other, the cost of different types of service should be 
predicated on the service rendered, the facilities offered, and 
the time consumed in completing the service. The slowest 
Service should charge the lowest rate, with a corresponding 
higher rate as the type and speed of service increases. It 
was well said that an honest application of this objective 
will benefit the country as a whole, and will enable each type 
of carrier to earn a fair return for the service that it 
performs. 

The proper approach to this transportation problem is 
through cooperation, and on this subject Admiral Land said: 


In considering whether the interests of those shippers and con- 
sumers and the water carriers would be adequately protected if 
regulatory jurisdiction over them were given to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, it should be borne in mind that the rail- 
road carriers may be considered as inherent monopolies in their 
own field of transportation, while the water carriers have no natu- 
ral monopoly with respect of water transportation, Every effort 
of this Commission with respect to the water carriers has been to 
prevent them from becoming monopolies and to retain the greatest 
freedom of competition consistent with service to the public. A 
railroad represents a huge investment in fixed properties, and the 
communities it serves would be, in many instances, greatly injured 
by its discontinuance. In the case of water carriage, the problem 
is in maintaining the transportation service, but not necessarily, 
however, by the particular carrier then in the trade. Conse- 
quently, the Commission, in viewing regulatory matters, stresses 
the adequacy of the service as a whole to the persons employing it 
and the reasonableness of the carriers’ rates with relation to the 
needs of both the shippers and the consumers. The maintenance 
of a particular carrier in trade, although not neglected, is not given 
controlling weight. The Commission feels that of necessity the 
Interstate Commerce Commission would have to use as a measure 
in all of its determinations involving the competitive efforts of 
the railroads and the water carriers to get business the railroads’ 
struggle for existence. 

Coordination is a very desirable objective, but it is best obtained 
by a proper spirit of cooperation between various agencies of the 
Government, each of which is expert as to the several problems 
involved, and not through subordination either in theory or in 
practice of one phase of the problem to the other. The Maritime 
Commission has always cooperated very closely with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as to water rates which in any way affect 
rail rates. It has recognized the gravity of the railroad problem 
and in practice given most careful consideration to the effect of any 
regulatory action which it may take upon the railroad rate struc- 
ture, More than this cannot justifiably be asked. 


Our first objective today should be the promotion of the 
use of all of the facilities of transportation and to try to 
solve some of our major economic problems by the greater 
distribution of farm products and other basic commodities. 
No good will be accomplished by increasing that cost. It has 
been repeatedly urged that there is an imperative need for 
more purchasing power to the end that more products of 
factory and farm may be consumed. That result cannot and 
will not be obtained by increasing the cost of distributing 
those products. The less the expense for this purpose, the 
more of the products of factory and farm will be consumed, 
the more will be produced to the advantage of the produc- 
ers, and the more will be transported to the advantage of all 
forms of transportation. Strangulation of any one form of 
transportation increases unemployment, increases expense, 
and adds other obstacles to the barriers already delaying 
recovery. 

EFFECT OF PART III ON FARM PRODUCTS 

Secretary of War Woodring, Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace, Admiral Land, Chairman of the United States 
Maritime Commission, and National Grange, all oppose the 
regulation of water carriers by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Admiral Land: As a matter of fact, farm organizations, shippers, 
and their trade associations, are alarmed at the proposals which 
it (the bill) contains and sincerely believe that its passage would 
be detrimental to their interests. The farmers and other shippers 
in particular are convinced that the effect of the present bill 
would be to force water transportation rates to levels close to 
levels approximating those of rail rates and higher than neces- 
sary to reflect the reasonable cost of water transportation, and 
that they, the users of water transportation, would be footing the 
bill for the sole benefit of the railroads, 


Secretary Wallace: Farmers and other shippers should not be 
required to pay rates based on transportation costs of properties 
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improvidently built, wastefully operated, or partially obsolete. 
Any effort to improve the condition of the transportation industry 
should be harmonized with the general welfare. The advocacy 
of thorough regulation of the minimum rates of motor and water 
carriers by a centralized agency appears to represent an attempt 
to use Government power to bring competing transportation 
agencies into a cartel and, in this manner to share traffic and 
adjust rates in such a way as to earn a return upon all transpor- 
tation capital of these agencies. Hence, an umbrella would be 
held over the inefficient plant, and the present high rail-rate level 
would be protected from the impact of a vigorous competition. 
Undoubtedly, such a policy would also result in more rigid rates in 
times of depression, since the motor carriers and boat lines could 
no longer play their rate as an effective competitive force in bring- 
ing down rail rates on commodities susceptible to rail or truck, 
and rail or water movement. 


Again in the same letter written July 15, 1939, to Speaker 
BANKHEAD, Secretary Wallace said: 


We have for some years been advocating greater flexibility in 
rail rates, and lower rather than higher rates especially, as an aid 
in marketing surpluses of farm products and as vital prerequisites 
to the restoration of economic health to agriculture, to industry, 
and to transportation itself. As a means of improving the pur- 
chasing power of industrial labor and the urban population for 
surplus farm products, and that of the farmers for industrial 
(employment-giving) products, the Department of Agriculture is 
working vigorously on plans and programs to obtain a larger dis- 
tribution of such surplus farm products as citrus fruits and butter 
in the consuming centers of the East. The transportation factor 
is a large element in the cost of distributing these products. 
Lower rail rates to reduce the great barrier of distance is an essential 
condition to the success of this effort to bring about a more effective 
functioning economy. 


In the same letter, Secretary Wallace appropriately said: 


What then are the remedies for the so-called transportation 
problem? In the first place, it should be recognized that the 
transportation problem is only part of a larger problem. In reality, 
the country faces an econome problem which largely consists of 
finding ways and means of increasing employment, production, 
and consumption to the end that our economic system can operate 
at reasonably full capacity under democratic controls. The rail- 
roads and other agencies of transportation are significantly affected 
by and can contribute measurably to the solution to this all- 
important social and economic problem. Unfortunately, the rail- 
roads seem determined to find a solution for the admittedly dif- 
cult financial situation of certain rail carriers without regard for 
the more general solution; in fact, from their public statements 
it would seem that they are seeking to solve their difficulties at 
the expense of agricultural and other shippers, consumers, and 
taxpayers. 


If the proposed bill will not raise water rates, it is mean- 
ingless so far as the railroads are concerned. The propor- 
tion of water-borne commerce affected as compared with 
the rail commerce is so small the bill will accomplish noth- 
ing for the railroads. On the other hand it will destroy 
water-borne commerce by strangulation, burdensome re- 
quirements, and continuous embarrassment with the result 
that those who now enjoy benefits by cheap transportation 
and can survive only by cheap transportation will be de~ 
stroyed. 

REGULATION UNNECESSARY FOR WATER-BORNE COMMERCE EXCEPT AS NOW 
PROVIDED UNDER THE MARITIME COMMISSION 

Regulation of railroads began with granger legislation of the 
1870’s, and in the act to regulate commerce of 1887. These 
laws were passed to protect the public against extortionate 
rail rates, unjust discriminations, rebates, iniquitous prefer- 
ences, and similar practices. Students of that period will 
recall how large shippers not only secured rebates and pref- 
erences for themselves, but compelled exorbitant rates on 
their competitors, driving them out of business, and finally 
pursuing practices as iniquitous as the methods of the high- 
way robber in that they not only compelled exorbitant rates 
on their competitors, but demanded and received the excess 
so extorted for themselves. 

Secretary of War Woodring in his letter to Chairman LEA 
regarding this bill, said: 

The only disinterested testimony before your committee stressed 
the unsoundness of relating water rates to the present illogical 
and inconsistent rail-rate structure, and thus depriving the pub- 
lic of such economies as are made possible through the use of 
waterways. It insisted on the soundness of regulating water rates 
to the needs and the potentialities of water transportation, alto- 
gether independent of other forms. The advantage of making 


water transportation still further dependent upon the arbitrary 
regulation of an outside agency is not apparent, This Department 
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recommends that the revenue scales of the rail carriers be re- 
stored to normal levels, with the large bulk of the country’s traffic 
continuing to travel by rail, but at profitable rates, and that 
the free flow of specially adapted tonnage be permitted to reach 
and use the waterways unhampered to the end that commerce may 
be stimulated to move in increased volume at the lowest possible 
cost. It is believed that such steps would be in the interests of 
the taxpayers, the shippers, and the carriers themselves. 


NO PUBLIC DEMAND FOR WATERWAY REGULATION 

There is no public demand for waterway regulation. The 
committee presenting the bill shows no public demand. The 
instances referred to have been answered. The public is sat- 
isfied. The committee says that there should be unified con- 
trol, and yet they have omitted air transportation. The 
truth is that the right of transportation units to live must be 
measured by the service they are able to render. The ma- 
jority of rail, highway, and water carriers are in better con- 
dition, if anything, than business in general. 

The water carriers must take into consideration interrup- 
tions from fog, ice, and flood conditions. These carriers have 
no backlog of noncompetitive tonnage upon which to shift 
their burden. They can be starved out. Their only salva- 
tion lies in genuine low operating costs. Their competition is 
really with each other. Once destroyed, the shipping public 
lose the advantage of waterway transportation and the bene- 
fits that flow from it. 

There are many of us who feel the gravest apprehension 
for the future waterways if placed still further under the 
control of outside agencies. We feel that the railroads should 
address themselves to economies in their own service. We 
recall that’ Commissioner Eastman, former Federal Coordi- 
nator of Transportation, found unnecessary and wasteful du- 
plication of rail terminal and exchange facilities and opera- 
tions to be “one of the greatest items of railroad expense 
and probably accounting for more than 50 percent of the 
total expense.” 

We realize that excessive fixed charges could be readjusted 
and savings secured by the elimination of expenses involved 
in traffic solicitations and endless legal controversies carried 
on for the purpose of harassing and exhausting the resources 
of their competitors. Why not let the railroads reduce un- 
necessarily large salaries paid high officials and burdensome 
expenses of executive associations? Let them make an hon- 
est effort to reform themselves rather than direct their 
efforts to the destruction of their competitors. 

Surveys by the War Department indicate that the conse- 
quent rise in cost of service is likely to discourage the move- 
ment of freight which requires cheap transportation. 

The consumer pays the transportation bill. He suffers 
when it is high. He benefits when it is low. In the interest 
of the consumer, the waterway sections should be removed 
from the bill. 


R. F. C.—Its New Chairman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 22, 1939 


ARTICLE FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, one of the most useful and 
efficient agencies of our Government is the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation with its affiliate corporations. I deem 
its entire staff the most proficient and hard working of any 
in Washington. I am happy to sing the praises of Jesse H. 
Jones, its Chairman, and his splendid board of directors— 
Senator Charles B. Henderson, Carroll B. Merriam, Emil 
Schram, and Howard J. Klossner—and its excellent legal staff 
ably headed by Claude E. Hamilton, Jr, I cannot overlook a 
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word of praise for William C. Costello, assistant to the 
Chairman, 

If time would permit, I could easily point out for especial 
reference many others in the Corporation who have helped 
make it the least-criticized of governmental bureaus despite 
the fact that it has handled billions of dollars of the people’s 
money. Unfailing has been the courtesy and consideration 
I have always received from the gentlemen named, and their 
assistants, like Messrs. Thalman and Hoover in the loaning 
division. Many have been the instructive admonitions and 
advices I have received; earnest has been the consideration I 
have received from my esteemed friends, Messrs. Henderson, 
Merriam, and Schram. I say this despite the fact that appli- 
cations for loans of my constituents have not always been 
granted. But the rejections have always been fair and proper 
and justified. . 

Recently we learned that Jesse Jones was selected to head 
the great entity set up as a consolidation of all our govern- 
mental loaning agencies. That was good news. No man is 
better fitted than he for such a gigantic job. 

Agreeable and happy was the President’s selection of his 
successor, Emil Schram. 

In that connection I cannot resist the temptation to insert 
herein a fine and telling article which the New York Times 
recently carried to reflect my own views of Emil Schram: 

[From the New York Times] 


SCHRAM a LINK FOR BUSINESSMEN WITH New DEAL as R. F. C. 
CHAIRMAN—URGED BY JESSE JONES AS Successor, INDIANAN Has 
Hap Success AS A FARMER AND IN MANAGING FEDERAL LOAN 
AGENCIES 

(By Joseph Alsop and Robert Kintner) 

WasHINcTON, July 16.—Kipling’s line, East is east and west is 
west, and never the twain shall meet,” rather accurately describes 
the relations between the new dealers and their rivals, the ortho- 
dox Democrats, and old-line Government officials. Casual encoun- 
ters are rare enough, except when Harry Hopkins plays bridge 
with Jesse Jones; and it is almost unheard of for any individual 
to keep a foot in both camps. 

However, Emil Schram, slated to be the new chairman of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, manages to combine a good 
many of the best qualities of each group of his friends. He is 
probably the only man in the Government whose work is admired 
equally warmly by Jesse H. Jones and Thomas Corcoran, and he 
is certainly the only one whose career has been jointly fostered by 
this ill-assorted pair. 

Mr. Schram's elevation to the R. F. C. chairmanship is significant 
for that very reason. With regard to general policy, he may be 

to follow the liberal principles dear to New Deal hearts. 

With regard to specific methods, he will imitate the businesslike 

habits of his extremely able and successful predecessor in the 

chairmanship. Meanwhile, lowering of R. F. C. interest rates, 
which is likely to be carried through by him, will intimately affect 
all business and particularly banking. 

Mr. Schram is a tall, middle-aged, slightly bald man, with a deep 
voice, a pleasant manner, and a gift for self-containment. He 
looks like a businessman from a small city, but the truth is that 
he first made his mark as a farmer. 

TURNED SWAMP INTO FARM 

He is the third generation in a family of German immigrants. 
The grandfather, a skilled woodcarver, settled in Peru, a wood- 
working center. There Emil Schram was born, got his schooling, 
and after high school went to work in the office of J. O. Cole, coal 
and timber operator. Mr. Cole was impressed by the boy. First 
he made him bookkeeper. When young Schram was 21, Mr. Cole 
chose him to develop a 5,000-acre tract of semiswampland on the 
banks of the Illinois River. 

The land was exceedingly rich, but almost under water. Emil 
Schram, who knew nothing of farming, had first to get it 
drained, protected from the river by levees, and prepared for 
planting. Then he had to make it produce. 

In the first year, the land yielded 6,000 bushels of corn; in 
the second, 13,000, and, in the third, 100,000 bushels. Last year, 
the yield was 140,000 bushels of corn and 35,000 bushels of wheat, 
Many of its 20 tenant families had celebrated their thirtieth an- 
oro ia on the property, and the land was still making a fair 
return. 

The fact that his farm was on swampland was what brought 
Emil Schram into the New Deal. Drainage and irrigation districts 
and their problems are an old story in Washington. During the 
Hoover administration they got into trouble by the score, and Mr, 
Schram, who was chairman of the National Drainage Association, 
used to struggle to get something done for them. His own levee 
had been “topped” by the turbulent Illinois, and he desperately 
needed help himself. 

GOT LOAN FOR LAND DRAINAGE 


The New Deal, always more 6 to such pleas, gave in to 
Mr. Schram, Loans for the drainers and irrigators were arranged 
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at the R, F, C., and Jesse Jones asked Mr. Schram to take charge 
of the program. It was a difficult job, for many of the districts 
were broke already, but Mr. carried it through with com- 
plete success. 

Then the Electric Home and Farm Authority, a T. V. A. sub- 
sidiary financing sales of electrical equipment to home owners, got 
itself into serious difficulties. It was adopted, as a sort of foster- 
child, by Tommy Corcoran, who still calls it Little Eva. Brought 
over to the R. F. C., it was put under Mr. Schram, who actually 
managed to put it on a paying basis. Currently E. H. F. As de- 
pleted capital has been restored, electrical appliances are selling 
like hot cakes, and its $10,000,000 in loans outstanding are in 
first-class shape. 

This second success was quickly noted by Jesse Jones, who had 
Mr. Schram named to the R. F. C. board some time ago. Last 
year, managing the R. F. C.'s Business Loan Department as well as 
E. H. F. A., Mr. Schram doubled the department's previous business. 

Thus, when Mr. Jones was promoted to be Federal Loan Admin- 
istrator, he needed no prompting to tell the President that Emil 
Schram was “the best man available” to succeed him at the R. F. C. 
His R. F. C. regime will serve as an immensely interesting test of 
whether strictly businesslike methods and New Deal policies can 
be effectively combined. 


To Compel Competition 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR B. JENKS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 22, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE Sia es DAILY NEWS OF JULY 11, 


Mr. JENKS of New Hampshire. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include therein the 
following editorial which appeared in the July 11 edition of 
the Chicago Daily News: 


[From the Chicago Daily News of July 11, 1939] 
TO COMPEL COMPETITION 


In a recent editorial stress was laid on free competition as a 
vital part of a free enterprise system. This was designed to be an 
introduction to a serial discussion of a way out of the 10-year-old 
depression which began in October 1929. 

To an extent little recognized, prices have determined the dura- 
tion of depressions in the past. When prices were permitted to 
respond, without interference, to the law of supply and demand, 
hard times always yielded to the pressure of returning prosperity 
and the national income began to rise. And in every instance it 
rose to a peak unequaled in previous experience. The present has 
been the longest depression in American history. It also has been 
the depression which saw more futile and costly attempts to 
maintain prices artificially than any other we have passed through. 
Again, for emphasis, we repeat: 
i You cannot maintain a prosperity price level on a depression 
ncome. 

And yet that is exactly what the first, the second, the third, and 
now the fourth New Deal, in cooperation with big business leaders, 
big labor-union leaders, and big farm-organization leaders have 


been trying to do. Of course, they have been unsuccessful. It 


has never been done. 
never can be done. 

This disastrous effort to keep prices up, in a period of enforced 
iquidation, has usually taken the form of stifling competition. 

n some cases this has consisted of lending Government funds to 
overcapitalized businesses which can never be healthy again until 
they have gone through the wringer of honest reorganization. In 
other cases it has taken the form of demands for increased hourly 
wages and shorter work hours by powerful labor leaders, with the 
support of self-serving politicians. This has raised unit costs in 
industry, increased the sale price, lessened the volume of produc- 
tion, and increased unemployment. In agriculture it has con- 
sisted of Government subsidies for decreased production of food- 
stuffs, thus maintaining or increasing food prices. 

Each of these expedients was expressly designed to shackle com- 
petition, though all human experience has taught us that we must 
compel competition if we are to achieve recovery and retain the 
free-enterprise system. 

How can we compel competition? 

Like it or not, one of the ways of compelling competition is to 
restrict the right of corporations to own, control, or manage other 
corporations. Please note that nothing is said of the size of cor- 
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porations, only of their functions. Size will take care of itself. 
If a corporation gets too big, smaller and more efficiently man- 
aged competitors will force it out of business, or break it up. 
But almost invariably the holding company device, which enables 
corporations to own, control, and manage other corporations, is 
resorted to for one of two reasons: (a) for the financial benefit 
of the insiders who organize the holding company, or (b) for the 
purpose of avoiding competition, Other advantages of the hold- 
ing company plan are minor, and can be achieved in other less 
objectionable ways. 

This is one way of compelling competition. 

Another method of compelling competition is found in removal 
of trade barriers, both between the States and between this coun- 
try and other nations. If we are against monopoly, we must be 
against any attempt to monopolize our great domestic market, 
both because we thus deny our consuming public the benefits of 
a reasonable competition from foreign sources, and because, as a 
creditor nation, we cannot sell our surplus abroad—necessary to 
our prosperity—unless we also buy abroad. Our experience with 
& high protective tariff, when we were a debtor nation, no longer 
applies. There remains now only one reason for a protective 
tariff—the protection of the American wage standard—that must 
be protected. But in cheap and abundant raw materials, in cheap 
and abundant capital, in cheap and abundant transportation, in 
skill in management, and in mass production costs, we can meet 
competition anywhere. The gr tendency to set up barriers 
to the free exchange of goods between States, in our own country, 
is wrong. It must be checked. 

If we are sincere in our purpose to restore competition, we will 
unhesitatingly repudiate the use of the Government police power 
to prevent price cutting, to create milk-control boards, to fix prices 
for coal by commission, and all the other uniformly unsuccessful 
schemes to maintain prices artificially. 

The right of labor to organize freely and bargain collectively is 
established. But this does not confer the right on labor to mo- 
nopolize, any more than the right of capital to organize into cor- 
porations confers upon them the right to monopolize. It is con- 
trary to the essentials of a free-enterprise that unions, by 
excessively high initiation fees, unreasonable apprentice rules, or 
arbitrary seniority rules, should close all entry to those who seek 
employment. It is equally contrary to the successful operation of 
the competitive system, under free enterprise, for unions to try to 
raise wages when there is heavy unemployment in their trades. 
And it is particularly reprehensible and contrary to the national 
interests for Government to encourage such practices. These things 
tend to destroy price competition as an economic regulator, and 
no one suffers more from this than the workingman. 

These are some of the ways in which to compel competition— 
competition which must be preserved if we are to continue to live 
under a free-enterprise system. It is true that pursuit of such a 
policy would eliminate Government as a competitor with private 
business. But it contemplates the restoration of Government to 
its proper function—that of an umpire, instead of a competitor. 
If we restore the free-enterprise system, depending on the correc- 
tive influence of free competition, we can and should implement 
Government with ample powers to enforce fair competition, That 
is what Government is for. 


The Kings Canyon National Park 
* EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 22, 1939 


ARTICLE FROM FIELD AND STREAM MAGAZINE 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, on Tuesday last the House 
of Representatives sent to the Senate, with its emphatic ap- 
proval, a bill to create in California a new national park to 
be known as the Kings Canyon National Park. Because of 
the widespread interest in this legislation, as well as its im- 
pending consideration in the other body of the Congress, I am 
sure that many will be interested in reading a brief endorsing 
article which appeared in the August issue of the magazine 
Field and Stream an article from the very capable pen of one 
of its editors, Mr. H. L. Betten. 

By reason of the unanimous consent of the Members of this 
body that it may be printed therein, I am privileged to hand 
to the Public Printer a copy for inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD as of this date. 
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Mr. Betten’s brief article follows: 


[From Field and Stream] 
THE KINGS CANYON NATIONAL PARK 


The Gearhart bill, now before Congress, aims to establish a 
national park of some 350,000 acres in the Kings River Basin in 
California. It deserves the unqualified support of every recrea- 
tionist and Congressional Representative in the Nation. The 
passage of this measure will insure the preservation of a marvel- 
ous scenic area in a practically primitive state; it will banish 
forever all fear of future exploitation and spoliation by power, 
grazing, and other commercial interests; it will preserve for pos- 
terity natural wonders without a parallel in America. 

The marvels of the Kings River Basin were first extensively ex- 
plored and described by that grand old naturalist, John Muir. 
Its stupendous gorges and weird glacial formations rival, if they 
do no overawe, those of Yosemite. Within this proposed national- 
park area are 40 more than 11,000 feet high, 10 of which 
exceed a height of 14,000 feet. There are nearly 400 lakes in this 
primitive region. In its entirety it affords a magnificent mountain 
panorama such as has rarely been exposed to the eye of man. 

Almost half a century has passed since John Muir first proposed 
preservation of the Kings River Canyon as a national park. Through 
the years the proposition received the hearty endorsement of thou- 
sands of representative Americans. It won the enthusiastic ap- 
proval of President Theodore Roosevelt, of Dr. David Starr Jordan, 
Stephen T. Mather, Stewart Edward White, Dr. B. W. Evermann, 
of three former Chiefs of the United States Forest Service—Henry 
S. Graves, William B. Greeley, and R. Y. Stuart. It has the endorse- 
ment of the current national administration, including the Presi- 
dent, Secretaries Wallace and Ickes, and the head of the Forest 
Service. Moreover—and this is important—it has the earnest —.— 
port of the Sierra Club, outstanding mountaineering association, with 
some 3,500 active members, and that of more than 150 important 
civic, public-service, and sportsmen’s organizations in California; 
also, of scores of newspapers in the State. These endorsements 
have been won as a result of searching inquiry into the merits of 
the proposition. 

Past efforts to establish a national park in the Kings River coun- 
try were overshadowed by Yosemite; furthermore, these lacked co- 
ordinated support. Also, with customary adroitness, lobbyists for 
certain powerful interests succeeded in killing such congressional 
bills. Now, however, the carefully drafted Gearhart bill, giving 
fullest consideration to the rights of every legitimate interest and 
element, leaves the opposition without a foot to stand on; it places 
its screened enemies in the unenviable position of battling for 
special privileges the maintenance of which must prove highly 
detrimental to the vast recreational army of America. 

The ready manner in which natural resources have been and 
can still be exploited and monopolized on our public lands by 
designing commercial interests is a matter of grave concern. The 
ill-advised granting of special privileges thereon in the name of 
fictitious necessity or of political expediency has been widely 
practiced. However, such laxity and latitude do not apply to our 
national parks. Rules and safeguards there are inflexible, and 
nothing less than a well-publicized act of Congress can change 
these an iota. Commercial or other manipulation of natural 
resources is thus made practically impossible. And right here 
we have the veiled reasons for opposition to another national park. 

umming up the limited opposing elements which seek to pre- 
vent establishment of the John Muir National Park, we find prin- 
cipally the water interests, a small number of stockmen, a simi- 
lar monopolistic element among deer hunters, and a coterie of 
local Forest Service officials. The reasons for most of the opposi- 
tion are very transparent and deserve careful attention and criti- 
cal examination by Congress, as does the propaganda which has 
emanated from such sources. 

The Kings River basin is not an important game field. The 
annual kill of deer averages less than 175, and no other game 
is present in quantity. Nevertheless, although California has a 
greater acreage of accessible deer country than any other State, 
and the annual kill exceeds 20,000, loud wails are heard over the 
proposed stoppage of hunting privileges in this area. On the 
other hand, establishment of the John Muir National Park would 
automatically insure development of angling resources; thus sport 
would be provided for thousands. It might be added that the 
spilling of a surplus from the carefully protected stock of deer 
within the park onto adjoining national forests would more than 
compensate for the loss of hunting privileges within the park area. 

This important issue of proper administration of the Kings River 
Basin must be decided, not upon the selfish desires of any bureau, 
but upon the utmost of service and benefit to the millions of 
recreationists in the Nation. There are countless thousands who 
are physically unable or lack the time and means to undertake 
long and difficult mountaineering jaunts on foot or by pack- 
train. The Gearhart bill proposes to make approximately 50,000 
acres within the vast Kings River Basin reasonably accessible to this 
very large element of nature lovers, so that they may view at least 
a fraction of its wonders. Even here the primitive aspects of the 
region would be carefully maintained, while on the remaining 
300,000 acres the age-old natural conditions will prevail. And 
what is tremendously important, by no trick or device of designing 
commercial interests or other seekers of special privilege could this 
magnificent natural arena be exploited after it had been made 
a national park. 

The sportsmen of America who have witnessed time and again 
the encroachment of commercial and other selfish elements on the 
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natural resources of the public domain have a vital interest in the 
establishment of the John Muir National Park. It is earnestly 
hoped they will exert themselves in this connection. Let us hope, 
too, that Congress will watch carefully for pernicious amendments 
introduced by a limited but adroit and voluble opposition, and act 
in accordance with those findings. 

H. L. BETTEN, 


Need for a Census of Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 22, 1939 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, there is an immediate 
and pressing need for adequate data on housing conditions 
in the United States. This information is essential to private 
enterprise and the Federal agencies in planning for that ex- 
pansion of the home-building industry which is so vital to 
business recovery. ` 

There is no reliable information for the United States as a 
whole and for the various localities as to the actual need for 
housing, and the size and price range of the dwellings which 
should be built. Without such market information the 
home-building industry and financial institutions must op- 
erate in the dark. 

We lack reliable figures on a Nation-wide and local basis 
on such basically essential facts as the following: (1) The 
total number of dwellings; (2) the type of structures and 
their essential facilities; (3) the age, condition, and state of 
repair of our homes; (4) the overcrowding and doubling up 
of families; (5) the value of homes, and the rentals of leased 
dwellings; (6) the present mortgage status of dwelling prop- 
erties and the cost of home financing. 

The coming decennial census to be taken early in 1940 
offers a splendid opportunity for the securing of this neces- 
sary data. The cost of a housing census if taken in con- 
nection with the regular census will be only half what it 
would be if taken separately. Moreover, the housing in- 
formation itself will be much more valuable because of the 
possibility of relating it to the population and other data 
secured in the regular census. 

A bill providing for a census of housing in 1940, S. 2240, 
has already been passed by the Senate and is now before 
the Census Committee of the House. 

In view of the fact that the present favorable oppor- 
tunity to secure a census of housing will not recur for 
10 years, and since action at the next session of this Con- 
gress will be too late to permit the necessary arrangements, 
I am calling this situation to the attention of the House. 

In this connection I wish to present the following list of 
organizations supporting the proposed census of housing: 
American Federation of Labor, United States Conference of 
Mayors, American Federation of Housing Authorities, Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Boards, American Public 
Health Association, National Association of Housing Officials, 
American Home Economics Association, New York State 
Housing Board, Pennsylvania Housing Board, Citizens Hous- 
ing Council of New York, Producers Council, American Insti- 
tute of Architects, Construction League of America, Associ- 
ated General Contractors of America, National Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers Association, National Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Portland Cement Association, National Lime Asso- 
ciation, Mason Contractors Association, National Sand and 
Gravel Association, Structural Clay Products Institute, Metal 
Window Institute, National Association of Master Plumbers, 
National Paint, Varnish, and Lacquer Association. 

I understand, in addition, that the various housing agen- 
cies of the Federal Government and the Department of 
Commerce on behalf of the Bureau of the Census itself are 
on record in support of this legislation. 
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Works Progress Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ALBERT L. VREELAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 22, 1939 


ARTICLE FROM THE EAST ORANGE (N. J.) RECORD AND 
LETTER FROM THE RELIEF DIRECTOR OF EAST ORANGE, 
N. J. 


Mr. VREELAND. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I include the following article en- 
titled “Works Progress Administration,” which appeared in 
the East Orange Record on April 27, 1939, and a letter this 
day received from Clarence A. Hastings, relief director of 
the city of East Orange, N. J.: 


[From the East Orange (N. J.) Record] 
WORKS PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION 


Your Congressman, in a speech on the floor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, January 13, 1939, during the debate on the deficiency 
appropriation for the Works Progress Administration, as a sugges- 
tion among other things, made the following statement: 

“I might say in the outset, having been associated with a mu- 
nicipal government for 9 years, I recognize the desperate financial 
plight of the average municipality in trying to cope with the cry- 
ing need of those who are victims of the depression, to keep them 
from want, and I am heartily in favor of the Federal Government 
subsidizing the States and municipalities to assist in their burden 
of relief. Until this country has risen from the depths of 25 
pression and once more business and industry can function, I 
cannot conscientiously stand by and see anyone go hungry or in 
want for clothing or warm homes. But how can business recover 
as long as the Government continues to excessively spend money? 
Under the present form of the legislation now to be considered, 
and havirig been introduced, hereinbefore referred to, the appro- 
priation will be allocated and administered in the same manner 
and method as it was prior to the first of this year, without re- 
strictions as to what amount will actually find its way to the 
relief and assistance of those in want or what amount will be 
used for the administration of it, 

“In my State, New Jersey—and I believe in a great many other 
States, if not all—there is in the State Government at the present 
time a relief administration adequately manned with properly 
qualified investigators and administrators well versed in the 
methods of administering relief; and in my city—and I believe 
in a great many cities in the United States—under the director of 
relief, there is also an organization composed of experts in the 
administration of relief and a full and competent staff of in- 
vestigators, all of whom are competent and better acquainted with 
the needs of the people to handle the expenditure of public funds 
than is the present Works Progress Administration. We are all 
aware of the method used in the appointment of the district em- 
ployees of the Works Progress Administration, and I speak with 
complete knowledge of my own district, without presuming to 
have knowledge of others, and I may be in error as to some 
districts. I am well aware that in my district the administration 
of the W. P. A. and the employees, as distinguished from the 
recipients, have all been appointed because of their political 
position and not because of their knowledge of relief. The 
higher a person is in the Democratic political machine, the better 
the job he has received in the Works Administration office. 
Also, we are all aware of the fact that a man’s voting record indi- 
cates, even to the recipients, what classification he is in. Is it 
not a duplication of effort and an unnecessary expense to main- 
tain a Works Progress Administration when the State is equipped 
to handle it? Would not it be less expensive to the taxpayer to 
allow the present State relief administration to administer the 
funds? Would not a much decreased appropriation through the 
State render more benefit to the unemployed? 

“I would be heartily in favor of an appropriation to care for the 
needs of those in want, in spite of the fact that the deficiency was 
caused by wasteful spending in a desperate and vain attempt to 
carry an election, providing such funds were under the supervi- 
sion and control of the State relief department and distributed 
through the municipal relief department and the funds necessary 
to maintain and keep in office the members of the political ma- 
chine be stricken from the appropriation. I think an examination 
of the figures will disclose that adequate relief can be given to the 
unfortunates deserving it with a far less amount than is intended 
to be appropriated were the administration directed as I have 
stated. We are all cognizant of the methods used in October to 
further the political desires, and many were discharged from the 
rolls to starve because they refused to be dictated to as to whom 
they vote for. The exploitation of the misfortune of our people 
— „ purposes is deplorable and despicable and should be 

pped.” 5 
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Credit is not taken because of those remarks for what has devel- 
oped since. However, in line with the suggestions made, there 
have been two important measures introduced in Congress. One 
by our own Senator BARBOUR, S. 222, and one by Representative 
Dirrer, of Pennsylvania. Senator Bareour’s bill, briefly, abolishes 
the Works Progress Administration and places under the Social 
Security Act a new title and gives to the Social Security Commis- 
sion the right to allocate directly to the States moneys appropri- 
ated for direct relief and work relief, to be administered by the 
State relief agencies subject to the supervision and control of 
the Social Security Commission. 

The amount to each State is to be based upon a report filed by 
the State estimating the total amount to be expended and stating 
further the amount to be made available by the State and its 
political subdivisions, which, after investigation by the Board, the 
amount arrived at will be forwarded to the State. The Board's 
further determination shall be based on the population of the 
State, the area, the number of needy individuals, the character 
and extent of the assistance, and such other factors as the Board 
deems relevant. This measure, according to the statements of the 
Senator and those interested in the legislation, will remove from 
the political arena the distress of our people. 

Congressman Drrrer’s bill, H. R. 5618, abolishes the Works 

Administration and establishes a Federal Relief Board, 
which Board shall have approximately the same powers as Senator 
Bannoun's bill grants to the Social Security Commission. However, 
this measure restricts the payments to the States and bases it 
upon the following factors: The unemployment, relief costs, popu- 
lation, and financial resources, providing, however, that the 
amount allocated to the State shall not exceed 75 percent of the 
total amount to be spent in such State. 

It will be seen that both bills introduced are introduced with 
the sole purpose of relieving the deplorable condition that now 
exists and the waste of public funds on unnecessary expenditures. 
It will give the State an opportunity to control its relief prob- 
lems, and finally places the responsibility of administration to the 
individual upon the municipal relief officials, so that any violations 
of the rules and attempt at political coercion can be placed on the 
local official and immediate action taken. 

Either of the above bills is a step in the right direction. 


Tue Crry or East ORANGE, N. J., 
LOCAL ASSISTANCE BOARD, EMERGENCY RELIEF 


Hon. ALBERT L. VREELAND, July at, 1939. 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: It begins to look as if W. P. A. was on the 
way out, and I believe that it might be just the time for a group 
in Congress who feel that way about it to get busy. 

As I have written you before, I believe the W. P. A. should be 
canned as a Government operation, and that the Government 
should make direct relief grants to the States. Each State to then 
decide whether to expend these funds for direct relief or worth- 
while State projects or both. 

I believe also that the Federal commodities distribution should 
be stopped at the same time and the moneys so expended turned 
back to the relief-grant account. 

Here in Essex County the W. P. A. has recently decided to cen- 
tralize all the sewing projects. They have persuaded the State 
F. A. C. to sponsor a State-wide sewing project to supersede the 
existing projects. Orange, West Orange, South Orange, and East 
Orange will be in one sewing room in Orange; Irvington and 
Newark in another; Bloomfield and Montclair in another; Belleville 
and Nutley in another, etc. 

This is just more centralization. Less control over ae projects 
by the municipalities and more control by the W. P. 

There seems to be right now more widespread pubis objection 
to things of this kind 25 more objection and disgust over the 
so-called strike against W. P. A. 

In other words, I think the people of the country are becoming 
fed up with the ‘whole W. P. A. as a Government operation, and 
that the scrapping of the W. P. A. as a Government function, and 
in its place direct grants to the States so that they can handle 
their own relief problem directly, will appeal more strongly to 
thinking people throughout the country as the days go by. 

It is bound to come sometime, and I believe right now is a good 
time to start it going, if possible. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARENCE A. HASTINGS, 
Relief Director. 


Murphy, Lawlessness, and Violence Versus Dickin- 
son, Law Enforcement, and Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 22, 1939 
Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, whatever may be our opin- 
ion as to Governor Dickinson’s views on, and his methods of, 
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handling the age-old problem of “wine, women, and song,” 
few, if any, will doubt the efficiency of his methods in a 
recent Michigan strike which secured to strikers the right 
to picket; to those who wanted to work the opportunity to 
work; and to property owners the possession of their prop- 
erty. All this without violence or bloodshed and in a mini- 
mum of time. 

For long, Attorney General Murphy, former Governor 
Murphy, has been patting himself on the back because of his 
claim that he has high regard for civil liberties; he has held 
above his own head a glittering halo of self-esteem, and he 
has. posed as the man who, while Governor of Michigan, 
settled the sit-down strikes without bloodshed. 

As a matter of fact, every person cognizant of the real 
situation which existed in Flint and in Detroit during Janu- 
ary and the early days of February 1937, knows that Mur- 
phy’s hand was forced; he was compelled by citizens of Flint, 
who would no longer wink at his official support of lawless- 
ness and violence, to tell his friend, John L. Lewis, for whose 
benefit Murphy was violating his oath of office as Governor, 
that the sit-down strikers would have to get out of the 
factories of Flint. 

Sensing an end to his ability to aid Lewis and the sit-down 
strikers in their violation of Michigan laws, Murphy, accord- 
ing to his own story, told Lewis that he, Murphy, would be 
forced to make public a letter calling upon Lewis to get the 
sit-down strikers out of the General Motors plant. 

Murphy could as well have done this early in January as 
waiting until the 9th or 10th day of February, but, of course, 
earlier action would have interfered with the plans of Lewis 
and with the plans of the Communists in their attack on 
industry; hence, Murphy waited. 

Ever since he has claimed that he settled the sit-down 
strikes without bloodshed. 

GOVERNOR DICKINSON AND CAPTAIN LYONS 

Just a few days ago another strike took place in Michigan 
and hundreds of pickets blocked the entrance and denied 
admittance to workers on the way to their jobs in a motor 
factory. The pickets were loud in their statements as to 
what they would do. Their leader threatened to “tie up” 
the city of Pontiac. In short they were going to show the 
people of Pontiac another Flint. 

Unfortunately for them they forgot that Governor Murphy 
was no longer in office. They overlooked the fact that in 
the executive mansion in Lansing sat 81-year-old God-fear- 
ing Governor Dickinson; a real Christian who believes in 
practical religion; a man who has read and who has taken to 
heart and who believes in that admonition of St. Matthew 
“Ye shall know them by their fruits.” 

Murphy used the State police, some under Captain Lyons, 
and 3,700 National Guards to prevent the enforcement of 
the law and the strikes ran on and on. 

After 2 days of violence with their pickets in mass forma- 
tion, failure by the local police force and deputy sheriffs to 
restore order Governor Dickinson sent Captain Lyons with 
less than 200 State police down to Pontiac. 

Arriving there with a squad, according to some newspapers, 
with less than 10 State police, Captain Lyons called the at- 
tention of the strikers to Michigan’s Riot Act and told them 
to disperse. They obeyed. He told others who were block- 
ing the entrance to the factory, preventing the workers from 
going to their jobs, to get out of the way, to picket peacefully, 
limiting the number of pickets to something like 10 at each 
entrance. 

Again the strikers obeyed. Those who came from Flint 
and Detroit and who would have brought continued violence 
to Pontiac were told to go about their business. They went. 
And, strange as it may seem to Governor Murphy, there was 
not a black eye nor a bloody nose after the arrival of the 
State police. So you see the difference between Murphy and 
Dickinson. 

A statement which is concise and accurate and brings out 
the difference between the present Governor and Governor 
Murphy, who talks about his piety, about his regard for civil 
liberty, but who aided in the violation of the law, is found 
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in an editorial written by Stanley Banyon and published in 
the July 14 issue of the News-Palladium, Benton Harbor, 
Mich. It reads as follows: 


WHEN THE LAW STEPS IN 


We have an idea that whatever industrial troubles may develop 
in Michigan while Luren D. Dickinson is Governor there won’t 
be any open defiance of the law and the courts such as there was 
when Frank Murphy was Governor. And we base this opinion on 
what happened at Pontiac this week when a C. I. O. strike at 
a General Motors plant got out of hand. 

The sheriff's officers and local police at Pontiac were being 
shoved around by the strikers and in the scuffling several men 
were hurt. It began to look as if another Flint affair were in 
the making. Despite threats from the leaders of the strikers 
that there would be called a general walk-out and a lot of talk of 
what would happen if State police came in and took command of 
the situation. Governor Dickinson ordered in the troopers. They 
promptly dispersed milling mobs, reduced picketing to a peaceful 
status, permitted those who wanted to work to do so, turned back 
an auto load of Detroit troublemakers, and otherwise let every- 
body in Pontiac know that there wasn't going to be any rough 
stuff pulled in that particular strike. In an hour or so quiet 
reigned, leaving union officials and the plant management to 
negotiate as they should, without recourse to violence. 

Governor Dickinson might have waited for the Pontiac situation 
to develop further, to get worse before he acted. He might have 
gone down to Pontiac and pulled some of the grandstand stuff that 
Frank Murphy engaged in when Flint was in the hands of rough- 
necks and rowdies and the officers of the law were being laughed 
at and openly defied. He might have indulged in some grandilo- 
quent rhetoric, a la Murphy, on the sacred subject of human rights 
versus property rights. But he did none of these things. He simply 
did his sworn duty when the situation was called to his attention. 
Local officers at Pontiac were apparently unable to cope with the 
disorder that was threatening the orderly processes of the law. 
If left to boil, the situation might have become even more danger- 
ous, He recognized the right of the strikers to police the plant 
where the strike was in progress, but he also recognized the rights 
of other employees who wanted to work and also the major rights— 
which transcend the rights of any minority—of the general public 
to be protected against violence on the wholesale scale, 

There might be other flare-ups along Michigan's industrial front 
in the months to come, but we have an idea that after what hap- 
pened at Pontiac this week there won't be any Flint episodes while 
Dickinson sits in the Governor's chair at Lansing. $ 


From a weekly newspaper so capably edited and published 
by Don Cochran, in the little town of Hartford, he makes the 
same point; that editorial is as follows: 


Michigan people must have been impressed by the contrast be- 
tween the automobile strike at Flint in 1937, when former Gov. 
Frank Murphy palliated lawlessness and disorders, and the auto- 
mobile strike at Pontiac in 1939 which Gov. Luren D. Dickinson 
handled fearlessly. 

The same rioting and disregard of personal and property rights 
that held unchecked sway at Flint was rapidly developing at 
Pontiac last week. Governor Dickinson warned that if Pontiac 
police could not preserve order, the State police could. 

When it became apparent that Pontiac police couldn't, the 
State police did. A detail of 150 of them quickly dispersed the 
mobs and quieted the disorders. Governor Murphy said he 
wanted to avoid bloodshed at Flint, but blood was shed there. 
There was no bloodshed at Pontiac. 

The Flint strike brought disgrace and lingers as a dark page 
in Michigan’s history. No stigma lingers at Pontiac. 

The rights of the strikers were not denied at Pontiac. Neither 
were the rights of nonstrikers nor the rights of the public. 

The two methods form one of the most striking contrasts in 
the records of Michigan industrial disputes. It seems amply as- 
sured that there will be no repetition of the Flint disgrace while 
Luren D. Dickinson is Governor. 


Undoubtedly, nine-tenths of the people of Michigan agree 
with the sentiment expressed in these two editorials. 


The Penalty of Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. THORKELSON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 22, 1939 


Mr. THORKELSON. Mr. Speaker, I take this occasion 
to further clarify my position on S. 1871, an act intended to 
prevent pernicious political activities. 
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It occurs to me that pernicious political activities may be 
clearly avoided if candidates for political offices do not en- 
gage or involve others in such activities. The best method of 
discouraging such activities is to stop patronage of all sorts. 
There is no rhyme or reason why a political candidate 
should take it upon himself to promise positions to those 
who might help him to be elected. It is only natural that 
those who help in the election will be favored if the candi- 
date is successful. Fortunately for myself, during my cam- 
paign I promised no positions to anyone, but I did say that 
I would support the Constitution of the United States and 
represent all the people equally. I also put myself on 
record as being bitterly opposed to any attempt to destroy 
the Government or to involve the United States in war. I 
denounced all “isms,” but particularly communism and 
anarchism. Mr. Speaker, I have tried to keep these promises 
to the best of my ability. 

Last night, I voted against S. 1871, the so-called Hatch 
bill. My reason for doing so was, as I said last night, that 
in my humble opinion the measure was unconstitutional. I, 
of course, despise the putrid politics and political rot which 
is constantly going on in the Government. I also abhor 
fraud, and the pernicious practices going on in relief organi- 
zations. No one is more opposed to these practices than I, 
but they cannot be corrected by a law. This must instead 
be brought about through a patriotic awakening of political 
candidates to their duty to the people they represent and 
to the Government which they must support. 

This bill provides: 

That it shall be unlawful for any person to intimidate, threaten, 
or coerce, or to attempt to intimidate, threaten, or coerce, any 
other person for the purpose of interfering with the right of such 
other person to vote or to vote as he may choose. 

It has always been unlawful to coerce, intimidate, or force 
people to vote for or against anyone or anything. If the 
candidate could only realize this, he would not attempt to 
coerce anyone, and those whom he attempts to coerce should 
kick him in the creek when he comes around and insists they 
vote for him. 

It is, as I said last night, the constitutional right of all 
citizens to do as they please in respect to the ballot, and 
Congress cannot pass any law to prevent a man from ex- 
pressing his opinion politically, whether he is employed by 
the Government or not. The fact that he is an employee 
of the Government does not deprive him of the right of 
expression. 

In section 2, we find that Congress graciously restores 
the right of any such person to state his preference with 
respect to political candidates, or to vote as he may choose. 
The section is ambiguous, because it is difficult to determine 
what is meant by: 


To use his official authority for the purpose of interfering with 
or affecting the election. 


In section 3, we find: 

It shall be unlawful for any person, directly or indirectly, to 
promise any employment or other benefit, to 
any person as * * * reward for any political activity. 

How can anyone prove that a person has been promised 
employment? One person’s word is as good as another, but 
if anyone should prefer a charge or falsely state that he 
had been promised a position, it might embarrass the can- 
didate. In my opinion, it leads to greater political confusion 
than we have ever had before. It may actually bring about 
suspicion of the innocent, because lies, fraud, and dishonesty 
have no limitations. 

In section 4: 

It shall be unlawful for any person to deprive, attempt to 
deprive, or threaten to deprive * * * any person of employ- 
ment for support or opposition to any candidate or political party. 

This in a certain sense excludes and protects workers on 
relief, yet they are subjected to subsection b, section 9, and 
as I read this subsection b, it refers only to section 9: 


Sec. 9. (b) Any person violating the provisions of this section 
shall be immediately removed from the position or office held 
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by him, and thereafter no part of the funds appropriated by any 
act of Congress for such position or office shall be used to pay 
the compensation of such person. 

Section 5, in brief, says that it shall be unlawful for any 
person to accept money for any political purpose from a per- 
son known to him to be employed on relief. What is to 
prevent a person from going to a relief worker and saying, 
“John, place a $5 bill in a box to help Mr. X, who is a candi- 
date for office. I can’t take the money, but somebody 
else may find it“? We have laws on the statute books now 
which take care of coercion, but those who engage in coercion 
care nothing about the spirit of the law. So, again, it will 
help the lawless. 

In section 6 we find that it shall be unlawful for any 
person to furnish, for political purposes, names of persons 
receiving compensation, and so forth, from public-relief funds 
to a candidate, and so forth, but is it unlawful to furnish the 
same lists for other purposes—for informative purposes, for 
instance? A list was furnished to me recently of salaries 
of officials, not for political purposes but because I wanted 
to know how much this organization was costing the tax- 
payers. Is it possible that anyone is no naive as to believe 
that one engaged in fraudulent activities will respect the 
spirit of the law? Certainly not. It is only the law abiding 
who respect the spirit of the law, and they would not ask for 
a list for political purposes. 

Graft, dishonesty, and political fraud are created by those 
political candidates whose insatiate desire is to live upon the 
public pay roll and profit by their official powers. I approve 
of a law that will forever debar a political candidate from 
holding office when he has been engaged in bribery or fraud 
in order to maintain his position. 

Section 7 provides that no part of any appropriation for 
work relief and no authority conferred by the act shall be 
used for the purpose of “interfering with, restraining, or 
coercing any individual in the exercise of his right to vote 
at any election.” 

It occurs to me that this was already provided for, because 
it must come under the classification of bribery and the 
use of public funds for such purpose. Why have it re- 
enacted in this act if it is already in the law? And how is 
anyone to prove the purpose of an individual who chooses 
to be wrong instead of right? We have examples of this 
today in the propaganda now so prominently publicized in 
our papers, The columnist stalls us off by shouting “Nazi, 
Fascist,” and solemnly expounding his views in defense of 
constitutional government, when he is in actuality vindic- 
tively destroying sound constitutional government. 

Section 8 provides for a fine of $1,000 and imprisonment 
for not more than a year for violation of the act. 

Section 9, as I understand, is the Dempsey amendment, 
which makes it unlawful for any person employed in the 
executive branch of the Federal Government or any agency 
or department thereof to use his influence, and so forth, but 
further on in the section it says: 

All such persons shall retain the right to vote as they may 
choose and to express their opinions on all political subjects. 

Here the section restores the constitutional right to the 
people—a right which Congress cannot grant the people, but 
which they have instead reserved for themselves. The Mem- 
bers in Congress who do not believe this may be better im- 
pressed of such rights when they come up for election every 
2 years. It is within the power of the people to do just 
exactly as they have said—to change the whole Congress 
every 2 years, and that is the right that the people have 
reserved for themselves, in the ninth and tenth amendments 
of the Constitution of the United States. 

Let us now get this thing right. The Constitution dele- 
gates power to Congress in article I, to the President in 
article II, and to the Supreme Court in article III. All that 
is necessary is for each branch to read the powers that the 
people delegated, and if any question arises as to the limit 
of such power, the people have further provided in the 
ninth article in the Bill of Rights that, in case of doubt, 
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the benefit of the doubt should be given to the people—and 
not to the politician. 

The Constitution further provides that anyone who in any 
manner destroys the value of the document is an enemy of 
the people and as such must be treated accordingly. An 
Official who does not enforce the laws so as to protect the 
Nation commits a crime. If certain activities are bent upon 
destruction of the Republic, an official who does not protect 
the Republic by enforcing the law commits treason and lays 
himself open to impeachment. If Congress does not enforce 
this provision, it invites public contempt and public ridicule. 
The people can express their disapproval or approval by the 
ballot only, but do not forget that this Government belongs 
to the people of the United States and we are the servants of 
and the protectors of the people's rights. 

I shall again refer to the amendment introduced by the 
gentleman from New Mexico [Mr. DEMPSEY]: 

For the purposes of this section the term “officer or employee” 
shall not be construed to include (1) the President and Vice 
President of the United States, (2) persons whose compensation is 
paid from the appropriation for the office of the President, (3) 
heads and assistant heads of executive departments, (4) officers 
who are appointed by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, and who determine policies to be pursued 


by the United States in its relations with foreign powers or in the 
Nation-wide administration of Federal laws. 


May I call your attention to No. (4) in this section? 
(4) officers who are appointed by the President— 


Do not forget that this covers a multitude of appointments. 
This is particularly true since we enacted the vicious and 
unconstitutional Reorganization Act, in which the President, 
for all intents and purposes, presents legislation to Congress 
which becomes law in 60 days if Congress does not deny this 
power to the Chief Executive. Under this same act he may 
make many kinds of appointments. Bear also in mind that 
it excludes those who administer the Federal laws,“ * * + 
the Nation-wide administration of Federal laws.” Now, then, 
what will the act accomplish? It will place every decent, 
honest, and sincere citizen who has the fortitude to leave 
his business in order to help the Nation and the people as a 
Member of Congress at the mercy of those who have been 
engaged in subversive political activities since the beginning 
of our Nation. He may innocently become a football for 
crooked politicians, for, mark you, this act will not in any 
sense prevent the same activities that have existed hereto- 
fore. 

Mr. Speaker, last night was the first time since I have been 
a Member of Congress that the House engaged in extensive 
debate about the constitutionality of legislation. That alone 
is a healthy sign, for it is now evident that the Members of 
Congress recognize that we are operating under the Consti- 
tution of the United States instead of vague interpretations 
of the Constitution often delivered by the Supreme Court. 
This is as it should be, because Congress alone is responsible 
for the constitutionality of all legislation presented and con- 
sidered by this body. 

When either branch of the Government exceeds the power 
delegated to it in the Constitution in its literal meaning, it 
has exceeded the power delegated to it by the people. When 
the question arises, as it did last night, in respect to constitu- 
tionality, such uncertainty is in itself evidence of disagree- 
ment. When an occasion like that arises, Congress must, in- 
stead of passing the legislation, give the benefit of the doubt 
to the people, as provided for in the ninth amendment of the 
Constitution. Mr. Speaker, this is what I have been talking 
about since I have been in Congress, and by the nonobsery- 
ance of the Constitution we have today such a chaotic mass 
of unconstitutional legislation on our books that half of the 
people do not know whether we are a republic or whether we 
have degenerated into the much-advertised, demoralized de- 
mocracy, as expounded by the Communists, the liberals, and 
the New Deal Socialists. It is well for us to bear in mind, 
as I have already said, that Congress cannot give more rights 
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to the people than they have already reserved for them- 
selves, and Congress must not deprive the people of such 
rights. 

If Congress acts arbitrarily or in contravention of this 
power, it is no longer observing its obligation to the people 
and to the Constitution of the United States. 

I wish to deal briefly with another phase which is pertinent 
at this time, and that is the question of free speech. I am a 
firm believer in free speech, but free speech which has for its 
purpose the destruction of the Government of the United 
States may be classified as seditious. In such event, those 
who engage in expressions of that sort become enemies of the 
United States. I here and now charge that communism and 
anarchism have for their purpose the definite destruction of 
the United States Government, which is clearly proven in 
their own writings. Article III, section 3, provides punishment 
for those engaged in destruction of our Government, for they 
are enemies of the United States. It is the duty of the 
President to see that this law is faithfully obeyed, and to bring 
all those who are engaged in communistic and anarchistic 
activities before the bar of justice. If he fails to do this he 
himself neglects a duty which he has sworn to perform. In 
such event, no matter who the President may be, he, by acqui- 
escence, and in not seeing that the laws are faithfully obeyed, 
becomes himself involved in the same activities. Congress 
should see that all departments perform their duties as pro- 
vided for in the Constitution. If those whose duty it is to 
enforce the laws neglect their duties, then it becomes incum- 
bent upon Congress to make inquiry as to the cause of such 
neglect. If Congress fails to do this, the people are still in 
2 command, and no doubt will express their wishes by 

e ballot. 


Business Recovery Ahead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEWIS D. THILL 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 22, 1939 


Mr. THILL. Mr. Speaker, in yesterday’s Evening Star, a 
newspaper published in Washington, I read the following news 
item: 

Hype Park, N. Y., July 21.—President Roosevelt contended at a 
press conference today that a decision to defer action on neutrality 
legislation until the next congressional session would hurt business. 

In my estimation, the President is wrong. Some keen stu- 
dents of finance and of the stock market indicate that, 
under the Dow theory, a signal of a new bull market was 
given this week. How long securities and business will go 
up cannot be foretold. But that a new psychology has 
taken hold of the investor and speculator in the securities 
markets cannot be denied. The stock market averages rose 
decisively during the past few days, and millions of dol- 
lars were added to the quoted values of securities. 

What caused this change in mental attitude? Was it 
due to a realization on the part of businessmen and the 
public generally that Congress is again getting back to a 
sound, sane course? 

That the activities of Congress have a tremendous effect 
upon the mental equilibrium of the average citizen is ac- 
knowledged. The passage of the Hatch bill, to prevent 
pernicious political activities, and the passage of the Smith 
resolution, to investigate the National Labor Relations Board, 
should have a calming effect upon the minds of those 
Americans who have been disturbed by New Deal political 
extravagances, 
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The Southern Plea for Abolition of Freight-Rate 
Discriminations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 22, 1939 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, no part of this transporta- 
tion bill is more deserving of our consideration than section 
6, which strikes a blow at sectional and intersectional 
freight-rate discriminations. 

While those of us in this House who have been pressing 
for the enactment of legislation to wipe out freight-rate 
discriminations against industry in the South and West can- 
not say that the provisions of section 6 gives us all that was 
asked for, we do feel that it represents a partial victory— 
a precious concession to our demands. 

Section 6 of this measure amends section 3, part I, of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, so as to make it unlawful for any 
common carrier either to give any undue advantage to any 
particular region, district, or territory, or to subject any 
particular region, district, or territory to any undue disad- 
vantage. Under this section authority is also given the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to investigate rate struc- 
tures throughout the country to determine instances in which 
unjust, unreasonable, or unlawful rates exist. 

The inclusion of this section in the transportation bill 
recalls efforts at this session of Congress, which began with 
the meeting of a large group of southern and western Mem- 
bers of Congress on January 20. Representatives of 20 
Southern and Western States participated in this meeting, 
and plans to attack the problem of freight-rate discrimina- 
tion were considered at length. 

The week following this conference I introduced a bill 
designed to wipe out existing freight-rate discriminations, 
This bill was referred to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce on January 30. Making it unlawful for 
any common carrier to maintain rates unduly disadvanta- 
geous to any particular region or territory, my bill would 
also require the Interstate Commerce Commission to revise 
existing freight-rate structures “for the purpose of estab- 
lishing and thereafter maintaining sectional and intersec- 
tional uniformity in rates, permitting the free and unfet- 
tered flow of commerce between different sections and States 
of the United States.” 

Similar measures, aimed at the eradication of freight-rate 
differentials between different sections of the country, have 
been introduced by other Members of Congress. In an in- 
terview with the press on April 28, I stated that the introduc- 
tion of these measures had made an impression on the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission that was being reflected in a 
more sympathetic treatment of the complaints of southern 
shippers. In support of this view, I pointed to a recom- 
mended report which Commissioner Lee submitted to the 
Commission on February 27. This report recommended 
lower rates on a number of articles moving out of southern 
territory, stating that: 

The maintenance of rates reflecting territorial differences in 
rate levels, thereby creating rate walls along the borders of rate 
territories, tends to prevent a Nation-wide development of indus- 
try, and is not conducive to the promotion of the best interests of 
either the carriers as a whole or the country as a whole. 

At that time I also predicted that the President’s action 
in calling upon Congress to give special study to the subject 
of freight-rate discriminations would strengthen the position 
taken by the southern group in Congress. Last November I 
had an opportunity to discuss briefly the freight-rate situa- 
tion with the President, and he left no doubt in my mind as 
to his readiness to support the South in this struggle. 
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Legislation to eliminate freight-rate differentials, which 
impose an unfair tariff on goods manufactured in the South, 
is long overdue. I wish to call to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of this House certain portions of a recent report on 
economic conditions of the South, which reads as follows: 

In addition to absentee ownership and the high cost of credit, 
the major problem which faces almost all industry in the South 
is that of freight-rate differentials. The present interterritorial 
freight rates which apply on movements into other areas of many 
southern manufactured and semifinished goods, and some agri- 
cultural products and raw materials, handicap the development 
of industry in the South. This disadvantage works a hardship 
particularly with regard to shipments into the important north- 
eastern territory. This region, containing 51 percent of the Na- 
tion’s population, is the greatest consuming area. The south- 
eastern manufacturer sending goods across the boundary into 
this region is at a relative disadvantage of approximately 39 
percent in the charges which he has to pay as compared with the 
rates for similar shipments entirely within the eastern rate terri- 
tory. The southwestern manufacturer, with a 75-percent relative 
disadvantage, is even worse off. Such a disadvantage applies to 
the southern shipper even when, distance considered, he is en- 
tirely justified on economic grounds in competing with producers 
within the eastern territory. 

In effect, this difference in freight rates creates a man-made 
wall to replace the natural barrier long since overcome by mod- 
ern railroad engineering. Both actual and potential southern man- 
ufacturers are hampered because attractive markets are restricted 
by the existence of a barrier that is now completely artificial. The 
southern producer, attempting to build up a large-scale produc- 
tion on the decreasing cost principle, finds his goods barred from 
the wider markets in the Nation’s most populous area. In market- 
ing his products over the wall he is forced to absorb the differ- 
ence in freight charges. 

Two chief reasons for higher freight rates have disappeared. One 
was the greater expense of railroading in the South due to physi- 
cal difficulties. This has been minimized by modern engineering. 
Another was the comparative lack of traffic that prevented the 
spreading of the cost. This no longer is the case, since many im- 
portant southern roads have as great a traffic density as those 
above the Ohio River. The operating costs of southern lines today 
are lower than those in the eastern territory. 


Despite the fact that all reasons for higher freight rates 
have disappeared, glaring examples of rate discriminations 
still exist. For instance the distance between Charlotte, 
N. C., and St. Louis, Mo., is 801 miles, and the cost per 100 
pounds for shipping goods first class is $1.98. On the other 
hand, while the distance between New York City and South 
Bend, Ind., is 803 miles, the cost per 100 pounds for shipping 
goods first class is only $1.42. This means in this instance 
that the manufacturer in Charlotte must pay 56 cents 
more—an outright 56-cent tariff—on every 100 pounds of 
goods which he ships to St. Louis in competition with the 
New York manufacturer. 

Looking at this matter of rate discrimination from another 
angle, we find that the distance between Atlanta, Ga., and 
Louisville, Ky., is only 449 miles, while the distance between 
New York City and Louisville is 852 miles, or almost twice 
as great as the distance between Atlanta and Louisville. 
Yet the transportation cost for the 852 miles between New 
York City and Louisville is only $1.49 per 100 pounds first 
class, while the transportation cost for the 449 miles between 
Atlanta and Louisville is $1.51 per 100 pounds first class. 
This means that the Southern manufacturer must pay 3 
cents more than the New York manufacturer to ship every 
100 pounds of his goods about half the distance of the New 
York shipper. 

There can be no denying the fact that the industrial de- 
velopment of the South has been retarded and is being 
hampered today by the presence of discriminatory freight 
rates. All the people of the South have felt the oppressive 
effects of this great injustice. The manufacturer has been 
forced to meet competition from other sections of the coun- 
try with one hand tied behind his back; the mill worker has 
seen his opportunities for employment limited, and he has 
often been expected to bear the burden of this freight-rate 
tariff while the farmer has had to place his product on sale 
in a restricted market. 

By and large I know that the Members of this House 
hold to the vision that this Nation can, and will if it so 
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orders its affairs, attain the ultimate in productive genius 
and human happiness, and I appeal to each of you in a 
spirit of fair play to go forward with us in this effort to 
wipe out all freight-rate discriminations. 


What Does Labor Want? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCK R. HAVENNER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 22, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY MARSHALL E. DIMOCK, SECOND ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY OF LABOR 


Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
address by Marshall E. Dimock, Second Assistant Secretary 


of Labor, delivered over the radio on July 14, 1939: 
I 

In Pullman cars, businessmen’s clubs, country post offices, and 
corner taverns—indeed, whenever topics of the day receive an air- 
ing—people are asking, “What does labor want?” Sometimes the 
question is discussed casually, merely to make conversation, while 
at other times it is at with great passion, as though life 
itself depended upon the answer. 

To be sure, no one person should presume to know categorically 
what labor does want, but the question is so important that de- 
spite the danger of being considered presumptuous, individuals 
from widely differing walks of life need to discuss it as frequently 
as occasion permits. Our American institutions, let it never be 
forgotten, are built upon mutual education and universal assent, 

What has happened to make people ask searching questions 
about labor's aims and objectives? In a relatively short time 
the ranks of labor have almost trebled; company unions 
have been outlawed (on paper at least) and collective bargaining 
has made great gains; industries have been organized which were 
once thought unorganizable; a floor for wages and a ceiling for 
hours is being created; and child labor is prohibited in important 
segments of our economic structure. 

In the conference room and in the legislative halls organized 
labor has been outstandingly successful. 

If these gains are to endure, however, public opinion must be 
much better informed on the necessity and legitimacy of organized 
labor's aggressive program than I, for one, think it is at the present 
time. 


. 


1 


If we are to work out a sensible, democratic solution of the 
relations between capital and labor, we must learn to think of labor 
in terms of underlying realities rather than in terms of symbols. 

What does labor want? As I see it, labor does not want anything 
special or peculiar; it merely wants the same thing that everybody 
else is seeking, whether they be called businessmen, farmers, pro- 
fessional people, or savants. Men from widely different walks of 
life have given expression to this basic truth. Thus, for example, 
we find one of the most outstanding businessmen Boston has ever 
produced observing as follows: 

“Labor could not and did not act like a commodity. It acted 
like human beings. It acted, in fact, from much the same motives 
with which employers acted, and not even the most dismal econo- 
mist supposed that employers were commodities.” 

The same idea was expressed even more graphically a year or so 
ago by the American workers’ delegate to the International Labour 
Organization Conference in Geneva. Labor, he said, is but a group 
term for working people. They have the same desires as everyone 
else; that is, to earn a decent living for their families in self- 
respecting circumstances at jobs which they can enjoy. And keep 
constantly in mind, he added, that our fundamental social problems 
can be solved only by viewing labor as a “mass movement of indi- 
viduals with the same sort of hopes and feelings and needs” as 
everyone else, I am convinced that this is the fundamental point 
of departure for all thinking and program planning in the field 
of industrial relations. 

m 


In order to understand what labor wants and why tensions exist 
today it is necessary to view the labor movement both historically 
and in comparison with developments in other countries. The 
history of the older industrial countries shows that just to the 
extent that technology replaces manual labor, that tools are owned 
by investors rather than by workmen, that aggregations of capital 
and management supersede the simple, individually owned form of 
business enterprise; just to this extent may organized labor be 
expected to form itself into compact defensive-offensive organiza- 
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tions for the purpose of bargaining collectively with employers and 
holding out for its fair share of the national income. In our 
modern industrial world, labor has no alternative than to form 
itself into organized groups if it is to be on a parity with large 
employers in collective bargaining. 

It is well recognized by all competent observers that the Amer- 
ican labor movement until recently was about 20 years behind 
corresponding labor movements, such as that of Great. Britain, in 
securing recognition for its legitimate social and economic aims. 
It is a tribute to the perspective, Americanism, and sense of humor 
of American businessmen that the adjustments of the last few 
years have been accompanied with no more bitterness and warping 
of points of view than there has been. 

This, then, is the historical explanation. A second, to which I 
now turn, is of a different sort, but, as you will see, it is closely 
related to the foregoing. 

Iv 


I have already said that men in labor organizations want sub- 
stantially the same things that the rest of us want. Applying this 
to the American scene, there emerges a second basic proposition 
which is a corollary of the first: American laboring men seek the 
things that America and Americans strive for. When, therefore, 
our national values place emphasis upon the dignity of the indi- 
vidual, organized labor assumes that its members will be given 
the same consideration; when in -our scheme of values we as a 
people assume that a rich and fertile land should produce a con- 
stantly improving standard of living, American workers take it for 
granted that they will get their just deserts; when our ideology 
emphasizes individual responsibility and initiative, it is entirely 
natural that Amercan laboring men should take this position 
with reference to their work and their Government. In short, 
American workers want what we Americans as a whole want, 
nothing more and nothing less. 

Men in groups attempt to adjust themselves to new situations. 
Now, for the words “men in groups,” simply substitute the word 
“labor” and this is what you get: labor attempts to adjust itself 
to new situations. It is a well known truth of social psychology 
that men are happy only when geared into the prevailing thought 
and standards of the age. In terms of the adjustment we are 
considering this means that so long as we in America emphasize 
property, individualism, and progress, American labor may be ex- 

to strive ceaselessly for the same goals. It is because of 
this fact that executives who have the large perspective realize 
that the worry and uneasiness which organizing activities some- 
times cause them should be borne with that fundamental sense 
of confidence which is part of our tradition, because they realize 
that the activities which occur in their own particular plants 
are merely part of a larger program of adjustment to the changing 
structure of our industrial society. 

Let us push our thinking forward into some concrete applica- 
tions. Assuming that labor’s aims are simply a reflection of the 
larger values of our civilization, that men in groups attempt to 
adjust themselves to new situations, and that the unprecedented 
unionization of recent years is largely due to a delayed reaction 
which occurred much earlier in other countries, what, then, may be 
said of the duties and responsibilities which devolve upon the 
executive of a particular business? 

From the standpoint of industrial relations, the basic problem of 
management is to discover evidences and causes of maladjustment. 
These may be social, organizational, or psychological. (A great deal 
of what is labeled psychological might better be called social.) 

Administrative organisms, like social ones, produce “cultures.” 
Man’s harmonious relationship to his culture is the most important 
problem both of labor economics and of the individual man. What 
does labor want? To be geared into the culture of our time. This 
means security, a chance to rise, good wages, everything that is 
considered right and proper in the thought af our age and society. 

Among social psychologists who have attempted to study labor’s 
attitudes and desires in a careful fashion there is almost unanimous 
agreement that security is a universal demand. However, this is 
one of those cases in which the argument is true up to a certain 
point, but thereafter, if pushed too far, becomes untrue. Security 
means different things to different people. True, most men want 
steady work; but mere security and holding the same job would 
not satisfy the man who wants to get ahead. Further, few people 
would care to hold the same job if they knew that the pay were 
going to be periodically cut. The implications of the security 
slogan, however, become really objectionable when it is interpreted 
as m a “frozen” industrial structure in which the masses 
are led to understand that they must give up hope of constantly 
bettering the average lot. When the term “security” takes on this 
connotation, it is virtually indistinguishable from class stratifi- 
cation. 

v 


I know from having talked extensively with employers that one 
of their great concerns when one assumes that organized labor 
will demand more and more, is that labor will “interfere” with 
management. Of all the factors which must be worked out over 
a considerable period of time, none is of greater potential signifi- 
cance than this. It is a matter, first of all, of deñning what is 
meant by “Share the management” and thereafter of educating 
both sides with reference to what can and should be done. 

Executives are naturally jealous of their traditional right to or- 
ganize, coordinate, and direct all parts of their enterprise without 
let or hindrance, except insofar as a board of directors or some 
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other authority chooses the goals and establishes the limits of dis- 
cretion. But when labor people talk about labor's right to an 
increased share in management they contemplate something which 
is quite different from the division of authority at the top. Most 
workers want cooperation rather than power. They want to be 
sure that they are not being exploited and that the corporation is 
not receiving exorbitant profits. 

Industrial relations, therefore, is ultimately a matter of educat- 
ing each side with reference to the viewpoints and problems of the 
other. No one has stated this more clearly than that astute stu- 
dent of our economic system, Louis D. Brandeis. In his testimony 
before the United States Commission on Industrial Relations in 
1914, this keen observer of human nature and social organization 
said: 

“I think the main mistake that the employers have made has 
been a failure to acquire understanding of the conditions and 
facts concerning labor. There has been ignorance in this respect 
on the part of the employers—ignorance due in large part to lack 
of imagination. Employers have not been able to think them- 
selves into the labor position.” 

gaap , turning to the other side of the picture, Mr. Brandeis 
ad : 

“What the employer needs most is to have proper representatives 
of labor understand the problems of his business, how serious they 
are, how great is the chance of losing money, how relatively small 
is the chance of making large profits, and how great is the per- 
centage of failures.” 

It is a source of great satisfaction to all of us, I am sure, that so 
much progress has been made in the direction pointed to by 
Louis D. Brandeis since he offered his sound advice in 1914. 

American workers are the most efficient in the world. They are 
hard workers and essentially individualists. I think it is also true 
that to a greater extent than in any other country, perhaps, Amer- 
ican labor is essentially fair. Many will disagree with me, of 
course, and say that labor leaders are frequently unfair, visionary, 
impractical. But laboring men are close to realities, and when 
given the facts they can be trusted to come out with the right con- 
clusion and to do the thing that is fair in at least as large a per- 
centage of cases as would a group of employers. 

It is also charged that there are “racketeers” among labor leaders; 
but when one investigates this one discovers that the number is 
very small indeed, and is without question proportionately less 
than the number of businessmen who have abused their trusts in 
a way which is unacceptable to our standards of morality. You 
also hear it said that some union organizers seem to be interested 
primarily in extending their own dominion, making a more im- 
portant position for themselves; but have you ever talked with a 
candid businessman or a frank Government official who did not 
admit that aggrandizement is a universal trait of leaders and 
organizations of all kinds? 

Do not misunderstand me. I am not attempting to justify or to 
condone the mistakes that labor leaders and labor unions have 
made and still continue to make. There is no question that in 
the labor movement, as in the management of large business enter- 
prises, we need a stronger sense of institutional trusteeship and a 
more uniform level of individual competence. 

There is no question in my mind but that labor will become 
more responsible and turn increasingly to internal improvements 
as more and more the militancy which has been necessary in 
order to secure its just claims passes from the scene. The ques- 
tion of how to improve responsible leadership is a very complex 
one and there is danger of oversimplifying it. However, as one 
important factor which needs to be kept constantly in mind, I 
would suggest a point which Robert Watt, one of labor’s leaders, 
has made: 

“Management can determine the sort of leadership which labor 
provides because it determines whether we must plead our cause 
by force or by reason. Give us conference-table discussion of 
honest issues and you will get that type of leadership. If you 
give us the Mohawk Valley formula, you will get militant unions 
with fighting leaders. You cannot breed respect and confidence 
by the stool pigeon and labor spy. Every union which you smash 
by force and deceit will be succeeded by a tougher, harder union 
ready to match itself against your tactics.” 


vi 


Organized labor is merely a group name for other human beings 
like you and me, irrespective of our occupation or our place in 
society. This being the case, labor wants what all of us in Amer- 
ica want. It is gregarious and fraternal; it is human nature for 
it to organize. It wants to sit around a conference table and talk 
things over with employers. It feels that only in this way can it 
get its just share of what it produces and render the contribu- 
tion to the enterprise which it is capable of delivering. It wants 
everyone, including management, to recognize the dignity of the 
worker’s task. The ultimate values which guide and inspire Amer- 
ican labor are the values which constitute the pulling power of 
us all. Labor insists that as individuals and as a group, it be 
assured an opportunity to grow, to improve. Labor wants a basic 
minimum of security. It wants to be geared into the culture of 
our time. It wants to be educated and to be permitted to educate. 
It wants that form of power which grows out of cooperation rather 
than domination. 
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The Hatch Bill 
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HON. FRANK H. BUCK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1939 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, yesterday you honored me by 
asking me to preside over the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union while it considered the so-called 
Hatch bill. The committee began consideration of the bill 
at 10 minutes after 3 in the afternoon and did not rise until 
5 minutes of 11 last night. During that period, with the 
exception of a few moments during the general debate, I 
was in the chair the entire time. Even had I not been 
interested in the subject matter of the bill it was necessary, 
in the position that I occupied, to pay strict attention to both 
the general debate and the debate on various amendments 
that were offered to the bill. It is only proper to say that 
this debate was vigorous and illuminating, but it was not 
enough to convince me that the bill as finally amended in 
the Committee of the Whole House should receive my favor- 
able vote. 

On final passage, I found it necessary to cast a negative 
vote. The bill as it then stood, in my opinion, went far 
beyond any legitimate effort to make the text of the bill 
conform to its title—an act to prevent pernicious political 
activities. 

“Pernicious,” in its dictionary definition, means: “Malicious, 
wicked, baneful, deadly, destructive, evil, harmful, hurtful, 
injurious, mischievous, noxious, perverting, ruinous.” Some 
of the activities which we have prohibited in the Hatch bill 
undoubtedly fall within this definition and they should be 
prohibited. Other activities, however, have been included 
which in my opinion are perfectly legitimate activities of 
the man who desires to exercise his elective franchise and 
his right to participate in political activity in a perfectly 
legitimate way. It is the prohibition of these activities by 
the Hatch bill that I find myself opposed to which caused me 
to vote against the bill. With the original purpose of the 
bill which was aimed at abuses such as corruption, fraud, 
coercion, and intimidation of voters, I am in entire sympathy. 
Section I of the bill provides that it shall be unlawful for 
any person to intimidate, threaten, or coerce or to attempt 
to do so, any other person, for the purpose of interfering 
with the right of such other person to vote as he may choose 
or of causing such other person to vote for or not for any 
candidate for the office of President, Vice President, Presi- 
dential elector, Member of the Senate or House of Repre- 
sentatives. Certainly there is nothing in that that anyone 
could object to. 

Furthermore, one of the original purposes of the bill was 
to prevent intimidation or coercion of workers on relief 
rolls or the use of the official authority or influence of those 
in an administrative capacity over such relief workers. With 
that purpose I am in entire sympathy. 

The difficulty is that those who drew the bill probably drew 
it rather hastily, and those who have amended it last night 
certainly amended it in a spirit of haste and without due con- 
sideration, if, indeed, they did not amend it in a spirit of 
partisanship. Perhaps they may themselves have been guilty 
of pernicious political activity in one of the milder terms of 
its definition. 

As the bill now stands, as as it will go to the White House, 
for I understand the Senate is accepting the House amend- 
ments today, it will deny to those men and women who hold 
political appointments not under civil service even the simple 
political rights that civil-service appointees now have. A 
civil-service employee can contribute to campaign funds. He 
can go to all the political meetings he wants to and he can 
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express his personal opinion as to which candidate he may be 
for. Civil-service employees cannot take part in managing 
campaigns, and they are not supposed to make a political 
speech. But you have gone much further in this bill, which 
affects non-civil-service appointees. Perhaps it would have 
been all right to cover the non-civil-service appointees admin- 
istering relief work, and I think I should have been glad to 
have gone along in this respect. But, after all, those who are 
appointed as district attorneys and marshals and collectors 
of internal revenue and their subordinate non-civil-service 
employees in the present status of the law have their founda- 
tion just as much dependent upon the political views and 
whims of the voters as do you and I; and it seems to me en- 
tirely unreasonable, even if we have the right, to deprive them 
of the privilege of defending their actions by word of mouth 
or by contribution to the war chest of the political party to 
which they belong, or by otherwise taking an active part in 
political campaigns. 

I am not sure in this respect the bill is constitutional, but 
I do not propose to pass upon that question. I am certain 
that whether constitutional or not it is inadvisable for us 
to prohibit the activities of non-civil-service employees to a 
greater extent than those who are in the classified service. 
These gentlemen whom you are trying to drive to cover are 
just like ourselves. They have not the assurance of the se- 
curity of the classified service. Their security depends upon 
the vote in the next election. Why, then, until such time as 
you put them under civil service and make their tenure per- 
manent, should they not be permitted not only to express 
their opinions freely but to make contributions or even re- 
ceive them for the benefit of the political party to which 
they belong? Frankly, I think this is an invasion of the 
principles of American equality and the civil liberties of this 
part of the voting population. I cannot go home to my peo- 
ple and tell them that I voted to take the first step to say 
that because you are in any way connected with the Federal 
Government or receive pay directly or indirectly from it, that 
you are hereafter to be hog-tied as to your participation in 
an election. 

Frankly, I do not know how far this bill may go. One 
section provides that it shall be unlawful for any person em- 
ployed in any agency of the United States, including any 
corporation controlled by the United States or any corpora- 
tion all of the capital stock of which is owned by the United 
States, or any agency thereof, to use his official authority to 
influence any voter or any primary or general election. There 
are a great many people whose compensation is partly paid 
by the Federal Government and partly paid by the State. 
Such are those who work under the Federal-State matching 
plans for road building, for Federal-State employment serv- 
ice, for farm-extension work, and for various other activities. 
In my personal opinion all these individuals are now hand- 
cuffed as far as their participation in any political movement 
is concerned. One gentleman who spoke last night pointed 
out that it might be possible that even the employees of na- 
tional banks might be covered by this bill. It seems to me 
that we have taken a very long step toward depriving a great 
element of our population of their rights to actively partici- 
pate in political life. 

The gentleman from Florida [Mr. Green] said yesterday: 

To whom is this bill directed? It is directed at the weak and 
underpaid Federal employee. It is not to remove from him the 
fear of casting his vote properly, but it is to put in his heart the 
fear that if he defends his political right, defends a principle in 
which he believes, defends an administration of which he is a 
part, attends a public dinner with the leaders of his party, con- 
tributes 5 cents for an advertisement for his political party, or 


engages in any kind of political activity, he will be branded as 
a Federal law violator. 


I am not ready to go this far. I think we have exceeded 
our authority in passing the bill. I think we have deprived 
thousands of persons of inherent rights. 

I have no quarrel with the primary objectives of the bill. 
I sincerely hope that the President will veto it and send it 
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back so that those primary objectives may be enacted, with- 
out trespassing on what I consider the constitutional rights 
of our citizens. 


Democracy and Americanism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. C. ARTHUR ANDERSON 


> OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 22, 1939 


ADDRESS BY DR. EDWARD J. McCORMICK 


Mr. ANDERSON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, on July 10 the 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks opened their 
Seventy-fifth National Convention in St. Louis, Mo. On that 
occasion Dr. Edward J. McCormick, grand exalted ruler of 
the Elks, delivered a memorable address on Democracy and 
Americanism. I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks to include Dr. MeCormick’s address and I commend it 
to the attention of every Member of this House. 


Mr. Chairman, Your Honor, the mayor of St. Louis, past grand 
exalted rulers, officers of the Grand Lodge of the Benevolent and 
Protective Order of Elks, distinguished guests, ladies, and gentle- 
men, it has been many years since the Benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks of the United States of America met in national 
convention in the great city of St. Louis. In the name of half a 
million American gentlemen, who are members of the order, and 
on behalf of their families and friends, I express sincere gratitude 
for the words of commendation and welcome spoken by his honor, 
the mayor of the city of St. Louis. We know that St, Louis is one 
of the most substantial cities of the Union, its citizens noted for 
conservatism and solidity and undiluted Americanism. 

We are your guests this week, not only for the purpose of fra- 
ternal reunion with men from all parts of the United States and 
its possessions, but to make plans for greater endeavors in our 
charitable and humanitarian undertakings and to marshal our 
forces for “a fight to the finish” against intolerance and un- 
American activities. 

This is the seventy-fifth convention of the order, which is now 
7i years of age. The fraternity came into being after the Civil 
Wer, as an Order of American Patriots, and was dedicated to 
charity, justice, brotherly love, and fidelity at a time when these 
virtues had been forgotten. That the founders of our order had 
great vision is evident, if we look about the world today. It 
would seem that these Biblical fundamentals had been relegated 
to the archives of history. 

We are an American order, devoted to the cause of democracy. 
We accept into our ranks only those men who believe in and 
worship the Supreme Being and who are citizens of the United 
States of America and who are willing to acknowledge that they 
are their brother’s keeper. We cannot separate God from democ- 
racy. Democracy is the government of God-loving people. When 
God is denied, democracy disappears and is replaced by totali- 
tarlanism or communism, and charity, justice, brotherly love, and 
fidelity become selfishness, injustice, intolerance, and immorality, 
The free man becomes the serf. The Constitution of Elkdom was 
written with the Holy Bible on the one hand and the Constitution 
of the United States on the other. 

Recognizing that we are “our brother's keeper” and that the 
continued existence of democracy, government by and for the 
people, depends upon the interest of the more fortunate in the 
less fortunate, we have for 71 years maintained a charitable and 
humanitarian program that has necessitated the expenditure of 
millions of dollars by our 1,500 subordinate lodges, in excess of 
eighty millions having been expended by these lodges in the past 
50 years. These expenditures are exclusive of grand lodge founda- 
tions and programs. The activities have been in every known 
humanitarian and altruistic field. 

In New Jersey, Florida, North Dakota, Nebraska, Illinois, and 
other States, our State associations and subordinate lodges have 
pioneered in the care of crippled children and the physically handi- 
capped. Hospitals are owned or supported by the order for this 
purpose. There are thousands upon thousands of self-supporting 
men and women in the world today, who but a few years ago 
were doomed to dependency, who have been rehabilitated by the 
Elks of America. In Arizona the Elks have devoted themselves to 
the care of the tubercular and operate a hospital for tubercular 
patients. In Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts, and in other 
States, the State associations are supporting scholarship founda- 
tions. When I visited the Pennsylvania association, 14 olarships 
were given to worthy boys. The Elks of Missouri are striving to 
solve the problem of defective vision in children of indigent fami- 
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lies. Five hundred boys of Indiana are in a camp provided by the 
Elks of that State, learning the lessons of physical fitness, moral 
cleanliness, crime prevention, and traffic safety. So in all States, 
the State organizations are devoting their en to some major 
problem having to do with the welfare of the poor people. 

Subordinate lodge activities for the unfortunate have been out- 
standing during the entire existence of the order. Practically all 
lodges give Christmas and Thanksgiving baskets. Hundreds of 
widows and orphans have been and are being cared for. Most 
lodges have Boy Scout troops and some Girl Scout troops. Many 
lodges are now awarding scholarships. All types of civic and com- 
munity-welfare work have been undertaken at some time or another 
wherever there is a group of Elks. 

Grand Lodge activities have included the erection and main- 
tenance of a home for aged men at Bedford, Va., said to be one 
of the finest in the country, the construction of the National 
Memorial building in Chicago in honor of those who made the 
supreme sacrifice during the World War, and the publication of 
the Elks Magazine in New York City. The war work of the 
order, directed by the Grand Lodge, included the donation of 
base hospitals to the Government, the construction and the 
presentation to the Government of a fully equipped reconstruc- 
tion hospital, the establishing of a revolving fund for loans to re- 
turned soldiers and the financing of the operations of the Salva- 
tion Army in France. I have ofttimes said that the War record 
of the order justified its existence had nothing else ever been 
done. Since the war, the Grand Lodge has brought into being 
the National Foundation Fund which is growing rapidly year by 
year, and from which fund moneys are dispersed to State and 
subordinate organizations for all types of constructive work, This 
fund is unique in that its principal is held in perpetuity, and 
that no part of the income is used for administrative expense— 
the latter is borne by the Grand Lodge. 

During the past year, all lodges and members have been ex- 
tremely active in civic works. New programs have been initiated 
for fire prevention, the tubercular testing of hundreds of school 
children, the study of child delinquency and crime prevention, 
traffic control campaigns, the building of swimming pools and 
recreation grounds, lunches for school children, tonsil and dental 
clinics—in fact the good works impetus has been so comprehensive 
that it almost defies description. One lodge of our order has ex- 
pended $104,000 during the past 8 years for milk, and its mem- 
bers, during this period, have placed milk each morning upon 
the doorstep of every indigent family in its community. Hun- 
dreds of iron lungs and many electrocardiographs have been given 
to institutions, many hospital rooms furnished, and numerous 
safety cars presented to various cities. We have justified our 
existence. Through the years we have protected democracy by 
an active interest in the less fortunate, by public condemnation 
of intolerance and by fearlessly hold aloft the hands of de- 
mocracy with a demand for liberty and justice for all. 

During the past few months we Elks have conducted a Nation- 
wide Americanism program, teaching the blessings of democracy 
and warning all Americans of the present threats to Government 
“of and by the people.” It has been estimated that we reached 
at least 15,000,000 people during our Americanism week in March. 
Thereafter many of our lodges started Americanization programs 
for the purpose of aiding the fore born in the serious problem 
of actually b American citizens, designed to absorb them 
and to make them love America, its history, and traditions, and to 
cause them to respect its liberties and opportunities. 

Flag Day observation throughout the order has assumed mam- 
moth proportions. Hundreds of thousands of people have attended 
Flag Day ceremonies directed by officers of the order. 

As an American order, we know that the founders and fathers 
of our country recognized the fact that we have been given certain 
inalienable rights by the Creator and not by form of government. 
They realized that men are created equal and we in America have 
obtained a higher degree of Br neg and social equality than any 
other country. We are striving for equality of dignity and oppor- 
tunity and we should aim at economic equality insofar as such 
equality is possible, but as has been said, “We cannot hope to 
shackle the more efficient, that they may not outrun the less 
efficient.” Our Constitution tells us that we have certain inalien- 
able rights derived from our Creator which, therefore, cannot be 
taken from us except by the Creator, So we guard in America the 
liberty of the individual and the minority. 

Democracy and our Americanism has brought to the shores of 
this land of ours determined men and women who have realized 
that the rail splitter would here be given opportunity to prove 
himself worthy of the highest office in the land. Initiative of the 
individual has not been curtailed and America has progressed to 
become, while the youngest, yet the greatest of countries. We 
have become the world’s leaders in art, in science, in the profes- 
sions, and in business. We are a rich country. We are a pro- 
gressive people. We lead the world because we are a democracy. 

Would that I could say to this audience tonight that our democ- 
racy was marching on to new victories, without threat or obstacles. 
This, I cannot honestly do. Americanism and democracy are 
threatened by many and it is our duty to advise our friends and 
our neighbors that the very medium that has made us a great 
Nation and a great people is in danger. I have but to remind 
you that in our public-school systems and in our great universities, 
there are men and women who have cast God out of their hearts, 
who have turned their backs upon “Government by and for the 
people,” and who are openly advocating changes in our form of 
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government that to say the very least, would bring us to the brink 
of communism and totalitarianism. We find that these individuals 
have made their ways into city, State, and governmental agencies, 
that they are holding offices in our labor unions, stirring up strife 
and discord and doing everything possible to interfere with eco- 
nomic progress to the end that democracy may be torn down and 
discredited. I am sure that all of us recognize labor as the back- 
bone of democracy and Americanism. We realize that under 
democracy, labor has made great strides and that the laboring 
man occupies a position in this country far above the plane on 
which he is placed in any other land, but I feel that I can truth- 
fully say that unless labor relieves itself of the services of com- 
munistic racketeers, the failure of labor is inevitable and when 
labor fails, we all fail. 

Communism is diametrically opposed to democracy and Ameri- 
canism, and as Eiks we dedicate our moneys and our manpower to 
an attempt to rid our country of person who is in any way, 
shape, or form connected with it. Without God there can be no 
democracy. Without religion there can be no government “by the 
people and for the people.” Our President has said: “There comes 
a time in the affairs of men when they must prepare to defend 
not their homes alone but the tenets of faith and humanity, on 
which their churches, their governments, and their very civilization 
are founded. The defense of religion, of democracy, and of good 
faith among nations is all the same fight. To save one, we must 
now make up our minds to save all.” 

And I submit to you, my friends and my brothers, that in the 
saving of our homes and our faith and our Government, that we 
could do no better than to exclude forever from our shores those 
who are not in accord with the teachings of God and with the 
fundamentals of democratic ee ee I would warn you that 
the godless philosophy, which has worked its reign of terror in 
Germany, is rapidly penetrating the United States, and that many 
Fascist organizations, disguised as patriotic and Christian groups, 
are spreading a type of hatred and intolerance which is incubated 
on foreign soil and brought here to grow, and I would likewise 
warn you that the propaganda machines of foreign dictators will 
use, and are using, every possible method to cause disintegration 
of democracy in the United States of America. 

It has been estimated that the German-American Bund num- 
bers more than 25,000 members, that it could raise 5,000 storm 
troops, and that another 100,000 persons are willing to be seen at its 
meetings. I am told that there are 10,000 Italian Black Shirts 
in the United States, with some 200,000 sympathizers. Whether 
there are 1 or 100, or 100,000 of these individuals, we must pro- 
ceed against them in the same manner as we would against a 
great epidemic which threatened to destroy our people and send 
them back to those lands where they can enjoy the particular 
Godless type of government which they crave. I would likewise 
advise that all Americans join in a movement to procure the legal 
definition of liberty and determine once and for all where free 
speech ends and treason begins. 

I am happy in the fact that during the year we have been 
able to conduct a Nation-wide campaign against subversive activi- 
ties. I know that this campaign has done a great deal of good, 
Iam happy in the fact that churches and other organizations are 
active in the fight to prevent further inroads by these unde- 
sirables and I look forward to the day in the near future when 
the American Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, the Shrine, the Knights of Columbus, 
the masonic bodies, and all patriotic and American organizations 
will be united under one generalissimo for the express purpose 
of making America safe for Americans. 

I have great respect for the work that has been done by these 
orders in behalf of America. I am anxious to see our own order 
grow and become stronger and more influential because it has the 
possibility of maintaining itself in perpetuity. I shall always re- 
member the Sunday afternoon some months ago when I sat at 
my radio and listened to the President of the United States when 
he spoke on the occasion of the dedication of a monument to 
the soldiers who fought in the Civil War. Without the aid of 
television, I could see the old soldier in gray and the old soldier 
in blue as they were assisted to a position where they might 
light the perpetual flame in honor of the Blue and Gray and my 
thoughts then turned to a day, not so far distant, because time 
is fleeting, when the last doughboy of the American Legion and 
the last Veteran of Foreign Wars, and the last member of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, and the last member of 
the Spanish American War Veterans shall have gone to their 
reward. I saw in my mind's eye a greater, a larger, a more deter- 
mined group of men in all the cities of the United States of 
America, wearing the emblem of America’s oldest charitable and 
patriotic fraternity, the Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, 
with their faces turned to the enemy, determined that all the 
great battles and the lives of our heroes and leaders shall not 
have been in vain. Their hands will be raised against everything 
un-American and undemocratic and they shall go marching down 
the halls of time fully determined that it cannot happen here.“ 

So I commend to my brother Elks and to the friends of the 
order, a continuation of all humanitarian and civic and com- 
munity welfare endeavors and a militant Americanism, to the end 
that we may give this great country of ours to our successors as it 
was given to us by our fathers and mothers and grandfathers and 
grandmothers, a country with a Government “of and for and by 
the people,” where all of God's creatures may be accorded happi- 
ness and oportunity. 

My brother Elks, democracy cannot, must not, shall not fail! 
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Mr. SHANNON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include an address delivered by 
Col. J. Rion McKissick, president of the University of South 
Carolina, on Manassas Battlefield yesterday, July 21, 1939, 
at the presentation of a monument in honor of Gen. Barnard 
Elliott Bee. 

It was a great pleasure to me to attend the dedication 
ceremonies, held under the auspices of the Mary Taliaferro 
Thompson Southern Memorial Association. It was stated 
by Virginia State Senator John W. Rust, president of the 
Manassas Battlefield Association, on that occasion that Gen- 
eral Grant was practically the only one of the leading mili- 
tary figures of the Civil War who did not participate in 
either the first or second Battle of Manassas. Senator Rust 
also stated that it is the hope of his association that a monu- 
ment will in time be erected in memory of each of the par- 
ticipating generals. Next July a monument will be presented 
in honor of General Jackson. 


One day of battle for the Confederacy was all allotted to Gen. 
N88 Elliott Bee, yet how tragic and how glorious it was for 

For that day he had been preparing since he entered West Point 
20 years before. 

Born in 1824 in Charleston, he was his father’s namesake and 
pie @ grandson of Thomas Bee, South Carolina’s first Federal 
judge. 

His mother, Ann Wragg Fayssoux, was of Huguenot descent. 

General Bee’s father, a signer of the South Carolina ordinance 
of nullification, moved to Texas in 1835, took a leading part in the 
establishment of the short-lived Republic of Texas and was its 
first Secretary of State. 

The general's brother, Hamilton P. Bee, was himself a Confed- 
erate major general. 

Graduating at West Point in 1845 with the rank of brevet second 
lieutenant of infantry, Bee served in the military occupation of 
Texas and in the War with Mexico. 

For “gallant and meritorious conduct” in the Battles of Cerro 
Gordo and Chapultepec, he was successively brevetted first lieu- 
tenant and later captain, while the State of South Carolina pre- 
sented him with a sword of honor for his “patriotic and meritori- 
ous conduct” in that war. 

From the close of that conflict until he entered the service of 
the Confederacy Bee served in the United States Army successively 
as lieutenant, adjutant of the Third Infantry, captain of the 
Tenth Infantry, and colonel of the Utah Volunteer Battalion, 
mainly on frontier duty in the West. 

Resigning in March 1861 to enter the Confederate Army, Bee 
was commissioned a major of infantry. 

Such was his reputation that President Davis in June 1861 
promoted him to be a brigadier general. 

He was given command of the Third Brigade of the Army of the 
Shenandoah under Gen. Joseph E. Johnston who earlier in July 
had asked that Bee be assigned to him and who said that his 
army while in the valley was “strengthened” by the accession of 
the South Carolinian. 

After participating with the army in the maneuvers in the 
valley against the Union forces, Bee accompanied General Johnston 
on the march to reinforce General Beauregard at Manassas. 

His brigade was posted between MeLean's and Blackburn’s fords. 

Since all of his command had not arrived, Bee actually com- 
manded in the battle part of his brigade and part of Bartow's— 
Georgia, Alabama, North „and Mississippi infantry, and 
Virginia artillerymen. 

The battle began shortly after 6 in the morning when the Union 
forces “opened with musketry and artillery against the small 
brigade commanded by Col. (N. G.) Evans, which held the stone 
bridge on the extreme left of the Confederate line.” 

An hour later the Shenandoah brigades, Bee’s, Bartow’s, and 
Jackson’s together, with Bonham’s, were ordered up in support. 

“The attack was feebly pressed, and Evans became 
satisfied that the movement to his front was but a feint, and that 
a column of the enemy was meanwhile marching to turn his flank 
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Dy way of Sudley , about 2 miles northwest. * * * He 
left four companies to hold the bridge; and with six companies of 
riflemen, a battalion called the Louisiana Tigers, and two 6-pound 
howitzers, he moved across Youngs Branch and took post on the 
Matthews Hill.” 

Half an hour later the leading Union brigade struck Evans’ 
riflemen. 

The enemy were twice repulsed, but supports came crowding up, 
and Evans sent back for reinforcements. 

Lt. Col. G. F. R. Henderson, the chief biographer of Jackson, 
whose account of the battle to this point I have quoted, adds: 

“Again the situation was saved by the prompt initiative of a 
brigade commander. 

“Bee had been ordered to support the troops at the Stone Bridge. 

“Moving forward toward the Henry Hill, he had been informed 
by a mounted orderly that the whole Federal Army seemed to be 
moving to the northwest. 

“Bee waited for no further instruction. 

“Ordering Bartow to follow, he climbed the Henry Hill. 

“The wide and beautiful landscape lay spread before him; Evans’ 
small command was nearly a mile distant, on the Matthews Hill; 
and on the ridges to the far northwest he saw the glitter of many 
bayonets. 

“Rapidly placing his battery in position near the Henry house, 
Bee formed a line of battle on the crest above Young’s Branch; 
but very shortly afterward, acceding to an appeal for help from 
Evans, he hurried his troops forward to the Matthews Hill. 

“His new position protected the rear of the companies which held 
the stone bridge, and so long as the bridge was held the two wings 
of the Federal Army were unable to cooperate, 

“But on the Matthews Hill the enemy's strength, especially in 
artillery, was overwhelming, and the Confederates were soon com- 
pelled to fall back to the Henry Hill. Sherman's brigade of this 
division, passing the stream by a ford, threatened the flanks of Bee 
and Evans as they retreated across Young’s Branch.” 

So heavy and terrific was the fire of the Union artillery that Bee’s 
troops were fleeing in great disorder. 

The day seemed lost. 

Henry Hill, “the commanding height, the key of the battle- 
ground,” was abandoned to the enemy. 

General Beauregard thus describes the scene: 

“We found the commanders resolutely stemming the farther 
flight of the routed forces, but vainly endeavcring to restore order, 
and our own efforts were as futile. 

“Every segment of line we succeeded in forming was again dis- 
solved while another was being formed; more than 2,000 men were 
shouting each some suggestion to his neighbor, their voices mingling 
with the noise of the shells hurtling through the trees overhead, 
and all word of command drowned in the confusion and uproar.” 

Col. Thomas L. Preston, a member of Gen. Joseph E. Johnston's 
staff, says: 

“General Bee rode up, and as he faced General Johnston he 
dropped the reins of his bridle and in a voice tremulous with 
emotion and tears rolling down his cheeks, be said, ‘General, my 
command is scattered, and I am alone.’ 

“General Johnston replied, ‘I know it was not your fault, General 
Bee. But don't despair; the day is not lost yet.’” 

Thomas Marshall Spaulding, in the new Dictionary of American 
Biography, observes that Bee’s brigade “was one of those that bore 
the brunt of the first attack—it suffered heavily, and finally broke 
up, but it had held back Union advance long enough for the defense 
to be organized in the rear.” 

“But help was at hand. 

“Jackson, like Bee and Bartow, had been ordered to the stone 
bridge. 

“Hearing the heavy fire to his left increasing in intensity, he 
had turned the head of his column toward the most pressing dan- 
ger, and had sent a messenger to Bee to announce his coming. 

“At this moment, about 11:30 a. m., Bee rode up at full gallop 
and met Jackson face to face. 

“Jackson was cool, composed. 

“Bee, covered with dust and sweat, sword in hand, his horse 
foaming, said: 

General, they are beating us back!’ 

“Jackson answered: 

„Then, sir, we will give them the bayonet!’ 

“Jackson's determined bearing inspired Bee with renewed con- 
fidence. He turned bridle and galloped back to the ravine where 
his officers were attempting to re-form their broken companies. 

“Riding into the midst of the throng, he pointed with his sword 
to the Virginia regiment, deployed in well-ordered array on the 
height above.” 

It was at this moment that Bee, as Mrs. Jackson put it, “chris- 
tened his companion-in-arms, in the baptism of fire, with the 
mame he was henceforth to bear, not only in the Southern Army, 
but in history, of Stonewall Jackson.” 

What did Bee actually say? 

Dr. R. L. Dabney, one of the first biographers of Jackson, asserts 
that Bee said: 

“There is Jackson standing like a stone wall. 

“Rally behind the Virginians. 

“Let us determine to die here, and we will conquer. 

“Follow me.” 

Mrs. Jackson records that Bee said: 

“Look at Jackson; there he stands like a stone wall! 


Rally be- 
hind the Virginians!” 
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General Beauregard asserts that Bee said: 

“Look at Jackson's brigade! It stands there like a stone wall!” 

Gen, E. P. Alexander, who was in the battle, puts it: 

“See Jackson standing like a stone wall. Rally behind the 
Virginians!” 

Jackson, with characteristic modesty, always insisted that Bee 
had referred to his brigade and not to himself personally. 

Gen. Joseph E. Johnston, in his narrative, adds this curious note 
that just when Bee christened Jackson such of the latter’s men 
as were in sight of Bee’s troops were lying down by Jackson's 
order to avoid the enemy’s artillery.” 

Gen. E. P. Alexander observes: 

“It is a coincidence that the same comparison was made the 
same afternoon by Gen. Joseph E. Johnston. 

“I was acting as his guide late in the evening, and, in speaking 
of the fighting, he instanced the Fourth Virginia Regiment of 
Jackson's brigade, under Col. James F. Preston, and said, so im- 
pressively that I always remembered it, ‘Preston’s regiment stood 
there like a stone wall.“ 

While I was preparing to come here today, a South Carolina 
woman of the elder generation sent me this message: “Be sure 
you don’t quote General Bee as saying to his men, ‘Rally behind 
the Virginians!’ because you know no South Carolinian would ever 
tell his men to do that.” 

However, recalling numerous expressions of admiration and affec- 
tion for the people of the Old Dominion uttered by South Carolina 
Confederate veterans and our women of wartimes, I am certain 
that our soldiers would rather have rallied behind the Virginians 
than anywhere else. 

Jackson’s own account of this phase of the battle is characteris- 
tically terse and laconic. He says: Ascertaining that General Bee, 
who was on the left of our line, was hard pressed, I marched to his 
assistance, notifying him at the same time that I was advancing 
to his support; but before arriving within cannon range of the 
enemy I met General Bee's forces falling back. I continued to 
advance with the understanding that he would form in my rear. 
General Bee, with his rallied troops, soon marched to my support.” 

Whatever it was that Bee exclaimed, “the men took up the cry, 
and the happy augury of the expression, applied at a time when 
defeat seemed imminent and hearts were failing, was remembered 
when the danger had passed away.” 

After the retreat had been halted General Beauregard resolved to 
take the offensive and ordered a charge for the purpose of recov- 
ering the plateau. 

“The movement, made with alacrity and force by the commands 
of Bee, Bartow, Evans, and Hampton thrilled the entire line,” 
Beauregard declared. 

The enemy was swept from the Henry plateau, but they reformed 
and pressed the Confederates back. 

Beauregard determined to make another effort to recover the 
plateau and ordered a charge of the entire line of battle which, as 
he said, “broke the Federal fortunes of the day at severe cost.” 

Bee had reformed the remnant of his command with Jackson’s 
brigade and held his ground. 

“To hold the raw and undisciplined troops up to their work 
—.— ired desperate exertion and reckless exposure on the part of the 
officers,” 

Bee had lost nearly all of his field officers in addition to many 
of his men. 

In the second charge of the whole gray line Bee was mortally 
wounded a few yards back of the Henry house “near the very spot 
whence in the morning he first looked forth upon Evans’ struggle 
with the enemy.” 

When he fell Bee was grasping the sword of honor which the State 
of South Carolina had presented to him 17 years before. 

President Davis noted in his book: 

“When riding to the front I met an ambulance bearing Gen. 
Barnard Bee from the field where he had been mortally wounded 
after his patriotism had been illustrated by conspicuous exhibitions 
of skill, daring, and fortitude.” 

He died the following morning, July 22, in the little cabin on 
the field where he had made his headquarters—he and General 
Bartow having been the first Confederate generals to give their 
lives for their country. 

His body and those of General Bartow and Lieutenant Colonel 
Johnson, of South Carolina, were sent to Charleston on a special 
train. 

Bartow's corpse was later carried on to Savannah. 

Charleston did the utmost honor to the slain South Carolinians 
and to General Bartow. 

A great number of citizens and the local military companies met 
the train and escorted the bodies to the city hall, which had 
been draped in mourning. The bells of the churches tolled, flags 
flew at half-mast, the stores closed, and between 4,000 and 5,000 
people viewed the bodies laid out in state. 

The body of General Bee was carried across the State to 
Pendleton, historic village to which has family had moved. 

When he fell mortally wounded his thoughts were of that 
home, for he called out, “Where are the Pendleton boys? Let 
them take me off the field,” and some of them did. 

In the Episcopal churchyard, not far from the home of John 
C. Calhoun, and in sight of the sentinel ranges of the Blue Ridge, 
General Bee sleeps beside his brother-in-law, another Confed- 
erate brigadier general, Clement H. Stevens, his volunteer aide 
who was seriously wounded at the same time Bee was mortally 
shot at Manassas, who invented the Confederate armored floating 
battery, and who was killed at the Battle of Atlanta. 


Theirs is a common monument 
The simple epitaph for Bee is: 
“If thou a noble soldier art 
That passest by his grave, man, 
There moulders here a gallant heart 
For this was a brave man.” 


Bee earned the high opinion of his superior officers at Manassas. 

Gen. Joseph E. Johnston said: 

“I had full confidence in the high soldierly qualities of General 
Bee.” 


He added that the victory at Manassas was “due, under Al- 
mighty God, to the skill and resolution of General Beauregard, 
the admirable conduct of Generals Bee, E. K. Smith, and Jack- 
son, and of colonels co brigades (Evans, Cocke, Early, 
and Elzey), and the courage and unyielding firmness of our 
Patriotic volunteers.” 

In his official report General Beauregard said: 

“In the death of Gen. Bernard E. Bee the Confederacy has 
sustained an irreparable loss, for, with great personal bravery and 
coolness, he possessed the qualities of an accomplished soldier, 
and an able, reliable commander.” 

Beauregard also styled him “the brave Bee” and “the heroic 
Bee,” and declared that he fell “to the great misfortune of his 
country, but after deeds of deliberate and ever-memorable courage.” 

Gen. E. P. Alexander, referring to Bee and Bartow at Manassas, 
asserts that “the victory could never have been won without 
them,” while Robert M. Hughes, biographer of Gen. Joseph E. 
Johnston, asks, “What would have been the story of Manassas 
without Bee, Bartow, and Jackson to illumine its page?” 

The sentiment of Bee’s native State was voiced by its leading 
newspaper of the time, the Charleston Mercury, which said: 

“South Carolina * * * mourns his loss, for he was a true 
representative of his race—mild, modest, amiable of deportment, 
open, generous, bold and dashing in achievement, nice of honor, 
and punctilious of fame, winning friends by sterling conduct, as 
fearless of foes as sensitive of regard, he was all that his State 
could ask of a gentleman, a soldier, and a patriot. 

“South Carolina will ever bend in honor over the tomb of such 
a son.” 
ast Marshall Spaulding observes in the Dictionary of American 

ography: 

“He is chiefly remembered now as the man who gave Stonewall 
Jackson the name by which he is known in history. 

5 accidental titles to fame have rather obscured his real 
merit. 

“He showed a capacity for command that was not usual in the 
early days of the war, and it is fair to suppose that he would 
have risen high if he had liy 

The old Palmetto State is and ever will be deeply grateful for 
the high honor done here and now to a son who loved her and 
whom she loves forevermore. 

South Carolina has proclaimed to the world for all time to come 
her judgment of her sons and all others who wore the gray in an 
inscription upon a white shaft before her statehouse which 
perpetuates the memory of those who— 


“True to the instincts of their birth, 
Faithful to the teaching of their fathers, 
Constant in their love for the State, 

Died in the performance of their duty; who 
Have glorified a fallen cause 

By the simple manhood of their lives, 

The patient endurance of suff 

And the heroism of death; and who 

In the dark hours of imprisonment, 

In the hopelessness of the hospital, 

In the short sharp agony of the field, 
Found support and consolation in the belief 
That at home they would not be forgotten.” 


Those for whom they died inscribe— 
“The solemn record of their sacrifice 
The perpetual gratitude of the State they served. 
Their names recall to their children and kinsmen 
How worthily they lived; 
How nobly they died; 
And in what tender reverence their memory survives.” 


These were men— 

“Whom power could not corrupt, 

Whom death could not terrify, 

Whom defeat could not dishonor; 

And let their virtues plead for just judgment 
Of the cause in which they perished; 

Let the South Carolinian 

Of another generation.” 


Remember— 

“That the State taught them 

How to live and how to die, 

And that from her broken fortunes 

.She has preserved 

The priceless treasure of their memory, 

all who may claim the same birthright 

That truth, courage, and patriotism endure forever.” 
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Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include herein an address by the 
Honorable Robert H. Jackson, Solicitor General of the 
United States. I consider Mr. Jackson to be one of the ablest 
and most brilliant figures identified with this administra- 
tion. Mr. Jackson is courageous, scholarly, profound, and 
versatile. Politically I would say that Mr. Jackson possesses 
“oomph,” or it.“ We need more men in public life of his 
character and potentialities. 


This meeting with the rationally famous Commonwealth Club 
of California is the high spot of my trip across the continent. I 
have driven for the purpose of getting a more intimate view of 
the towns and various countrysides which make up the great Na- 
tion whose cases before the Supreme Court are my responsibility. 
I have often said that everyone in official life should be compelled 
to spend every third week at home—wherever that is—so as to 
get the tonic of life as it really is, to relieve the political high 
blood pressure that always affects Washington, and which at about 
this season is apt to make its victims a little hysterical. 

I am a living example that the errors of the fathers are visited 
upon the sons even unto the second generation. But for the mis- 
take of returning east on the part of my grandfather, I might 
actually be, as I have come to feel myself, at home here in Call- 
fornia. He came here seeking gold in 1851. Where our family 
had settled on the headwaters of the Allegheny River, the news 
arrived slowly and he did not make it in time to be a forty-niner. 
He came by the Isthmus of Panama and by packet up the Pacific, 
and I always understood from him that the transportation of that 
day did admit of some improvement. He told me with an in- 
dignation that never died of being compelled to pay a native a 
whole dollar, as he footed it across the Isthmus, for the privilege 
of sleeping one night on a bed of poles elevated some feet so as 
to be above reach of snakes and vermin. I think my hatred of 
all monopoly originated in that story. But California itself, San 
Francisco, and the Sacramento Valley were set in my young imagi- 
nation as a land of romance. He returned to marry—in the East— 
and that made me a stranger to California, but it is not a strange 
land to me. 

As I sense the real problems and worries of our steady-going 
American people, they are not political—that is, you cannot vote 
them out. You can change the names and faces in the news- 
papers about official life by an election. But the old problems 
remain after election to vex the new administration. 

And the real problems and worries of America are not local. A 
shortage of buying power in cities means a low market for the 
farmer and fruit grower. A shortage of buying power on the farms 
means unemployment in the implement, automobile, and other 
factories which sell to farmers. A failure of crops in one locality 
means migration to another. Refusal or inability of one State to 
meet its social or economic problems means that the problems may 
move on to another State. No one knows this better than you 
of California. Any idea that a break-down of our social system 
is not your affair, if it is a couple of hundred miles away, must be 
gone by now. In our interrelated and interdependent life there is 
no such thing as a local problem any more. If it rises to the im- 
portance of a problem, it rises above merely local concern. 

This administration had a whole basket of these problems 
dumped on its lap at once. And I am not unrealistic enough to 
claim that we have yet reached a satisfactory or permanent solu- 
tion of some of them. But we are again approaching a national 
campaign in which there will be sharp division and controversy 
over the methods and the objectives of this administration. 

As I go about the country I find that many of those who aspire 
to be leaders of an opposition to the administration are talking 
about things that not only fail to satisfy but fail even to interest 
the mass of average Americans. 

Editors, lawyers, columnists, and many businessmen engage in 
a war of what has been called “ideologies.” That is, they try to 
make some idea fit over every proposal of government and en- 
close it like a tent. Proposals are labeled and disposed of by 
epithets. This proposal is called “socialistic,” that one is “fascistic,” 
Another is called “American” and a fourth is “Marxian.” Some are 
called “communistic,” others just “alien” or “totalitarian” or 
“conservative” or “radical” or reactionary.” This war of ideologies 
is making most of the noise of politics, 
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I came from people too busy making a living to work life’s 
annoyances up into a philosophy. I believe that the mass of 
Americans rightly feel that no good will come to them from any 
side in a war of abstract ideologies. 

The way of life of the American is practical, hard-headed, and 
concrete, It is not made of what Justice Holmes once called 
“pernicious abstraction.” Its distinguishing ideology is that it 
has no “ideology” except to get results. 

The most dramatic examples I have ever seen of the victory of 
practical results over conflicting ideologies are your breath-taking 
bridges which are now the symbol of San Francisco to the world. 
Each was built according to a different “ideology.” 

The Oakland Bridge was built by an agency of the State of Cali- 
fornia with funds borrowed from a Federal Government agency— 
borrowed, by the way, under a Republican administration on the 
same theory of self-liquidating projects as that which President 
Roosevelt is now proposing. After the bridge had proved its worth, 
the Federal Government sold its interest to private investors through 
a private banking house. 

That, I suppose, ideologists would say, was a bridge with Socialist 
antecedents and capitalistic consequences. 

The Golden Gate Bridge, so I understand, was financed by a local 
bridge district through a bond issue supported by tax liens. That, 
ae oa according to the ideologists, would be a strictly soclalized 

e. 

A third bridge far down the bay was built by private enterprise 
and is a less useful but a strictly respectable capitalist bridge. 

But I will wager that neither Communist or capitalist, nor 
private enterprise or parlor Socialist, nor liberal or conservative, 
Democrat or Republican, ever lets his political preferences decide 
whether he will travel by a wholly private bridge, by a half-private 
bridge, or by the wholly public bridge. At those misguided mo- 
ments when he wants to leave San Francisco, each mother’s son 
of them takes the shortest route and forgets his theories. And no 
banker ever refused to come here on a railroad just because when 
private capital lagged before a task too big, the Government stepped 
in and financed the railroads with land grants. 

That, I submit, is the true American way of life—that habit of 
thinking things and not words, that emphasis on results—concrete 
results for our people. Our people do not want barren theories 
from their democracy. Maury Maverick has expressed very quaintly, 
but clearly, what they really want when he says, “We Americans 
want to talk, pray, think as we please—and eat regular.” 

We grew from a little string of settlements to a great Nation 
because the practical philosophy of our people was that government 
should interfere in business almost as freely as business interfered 
in government—and that “the legitimate object of government” 
was as Abraham Lincoln put it: “To do for a community of people 
whatever they need to have done, but cannot do at all, or cannot 
do so well, for themselves, 
capacities,” 

This is the underlying attitude of the American people toward 
our problems as I sense it. No ideology is going to stand in the 
way of the instinct to “eat regular.” Americans prefer private 
capital to run our business, to build our bridges, and to employ 
our workmen. But when private capital cannot, or will not, on 
reasonable terms, do these things, then the people turn to their 
Government for big bridges, for T. V. A.’s, for big dams, and they 
will turn to it to relieve unemployment and provide for dependent 
old age and to meet other problems along the whole social and 
economic front where private effort fails or falters. 

A large part of the strength of the Roosevelt administration is 
that it has followed this very practical and traditional attitude of 
the masses of our people. It has not been an administration of 
sterile ideologies. It has been one of action, of experiment, of 
determination that our people by some means or another “eat 
regular.” And it is hard to understand why this simple and self- 
preservationist attitude of the great mass of the people should 
arouse such opposition among those who not only “eat regular” 
themselves but who represent so much of educational, cultural, 
and social, as well as economic, advantage. 

I think it was Henry Adams who lamented that he was edu- 
cated in one century and had to live in another. Something like 
this happens to all of us. It is especially true of those who are 
able in early years of life to acquire a formalized learning on 
which to coast the rest of their lives. The times out-run their 
intellectual preparation. So the depression, with its score of new 
problems, and its other score of old problems greatly accentuated, 
caught much of the political and financial leadership of the coun- 
try wholly unaware. They found themselves living in a worid for 
which they had learned no formula, and they were frightened 
about every move of government for which they knew no prece- 
dent, and were afraid of every experiment which was not in- 
cluded in their last century ideology. They comprise the bulk of 
the opposition to the administration. 

But the masses of the pecple who do not so formalize their 
ideas do not suffer this lag between their ideas and their lives. 
Their theories are the product of their experiences; they do not 
try to shape experience to fit previously learned theories. Their 
ideas are always up to date with their experience. They are will- 
ing to breakfast on one ideology, lunch on another, and dine on a 
third. I repeat that the strength of the Roosevelt administration 
with the masses of the people is based on its sympathy and under- 
standing of this elemental American practical trait. A weakness of 
the oposition has been in offering people ideology when they want 
dinner—and stale ideology at that. 


in their separate and individual 
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One of the things that government has had to do was to get 
time—to buy time—time to let us all bring our thinking up to 
date with our problems. It has used stopgaps and temporary 
measures, it has tried experiments, and it has met new conditions 
with new remedies. The administration is a living example of the 
philosophy in which I am a believer, which was best stated by 
Mr. Justice Holmes when he said: “I have little faith in panaceas 
and almost none in sudden ruin.” 

No one who knows how slow are the processes of political evo- 
lution, or who appreciates that government is no exact science, will 
claim that the measures of the administration to deal with unem- 
ployment, with lagging industry, with dependent old age, or with 
a score of other problems are panaceas or are in acceptable perma- 
nent form today. 

Not only had our problems accumulated until they were acute 
in form but their very existence had long been unnoticed. Our 

ple had been preoccupied with the marvelous inventions which 

ve revolutionized our lives and with the sciences which have 
exposed new frontiers to our enterprise. We had not been socially 
minded, nor had we watched the growing tendency to unemploy- 
ment, the denial of jobs to older men, nor the effects of increasing 
concentration of wealth in few hands. Ventures of our democ- 
racy upon solution of the difficulties that beset us have, therefore, 
of necessity been experimental and tentative. 

In fact, we have not even known until lately how far the Su- 
preme Court would permit the American democracy to try to solve 
its problems. During the whole of the first administration of 
President Roosevelt nearly every effort was struck down before we 
had a chance to appraise its worth or effectiveness. It has taken 
the most of the second administration to find out that the law 
imposed upon the first administration by the Court was not even 
good constitutional law. 

For nearly half a century scholars of the law knew that a slow 
destruction of the powers of the Government was in progress; that 
we no longer had the strong and virile Government that the great 
opinions of Marshall foreshadowed. Farsighted men knew that 
sooner or later in some form that trend must be reversed. They 
hoped it might not destroy in the reversal either the Court itself 
or the democratic nature of our institution. One of the most im- 
portant services which the Roosevelt administration has rendered to 
the future is to meet and solve this problem, without destroying 
the Court, without impairing its usefulness, and without upsetting 
our form of government. To understand what has happened, let 
us turn to history. 

Our Constitution was framed by aggressive young men to give 
us a government with powers enough to combat an economic 
depression. The Convention met in a period of great economic 
crisis. Ships were rotting in the harbor, men were out of work in 
the cities, debtors were unable to meet debts, States were laying 
discriminatory restrictions on the trade of each other. The des- 
peration of that day lingers in our phrase “not worth a conti- 
nental,” which was their expression of contempt for their 
Government’s obligations. That time of our founding has well 
been described as “the critical period of American history.” 

Driven by this desperation, the country sought a central govern- 
ment equal to economic emergency. They did a master job of 
creating it. John Marshall, who well knew the need and the pur- 
pose, started off the Supreme Court interpretations which gave 
us a virile and solid National Government. 

Then the slave question began to appear. Slave interests saw 
that institution endangered by the sentiment of the Nation but 
cherished by the sentiment of their own States. Able lawyers 
and judges under that influence began the work of protecting 
slavery by cramping constructions of the only power that threat- 
ened it—that of the Federal Government. They overplayed their 
hands, and their most extreme decisions were reversed on the 
battlefields of the Civil War. But many of their incidental deci- 
sions cutting down Federal power remain as precedents for later 
Judges to follow. 

The will to follow was not wanting. As the great railroad and 
industrial and financial corporations rose to power, they saw, as 
the slave power had seen, that if they could keep the central goy- 
ernment weak they could handle most of the local governments, 
play some against others, and make government regulation gen- 
erally ineffective. So we had another powerful interest, represented 
in our courts by most able minds, bent on keeping the central 
government weak. 

By the first Roosevelt administration there were precedents to 
furnish the background for the Supreme Court to hold that this 
Government, founded to deal with economic emergency, had almost 
no such power at all, These precedents were used, often over the 
protests of such far-sighted men at Chief Justice Hughes, Mr. Jus- 
tice Stone and others to strike down nearly every economic measure 
of the New Deal. N. R. A., the Petroleum Code, the agricultural 
program, the Railroad Retirement Act, the Bituminous Coal Act, 
were some of those struck down. 

I do not know how good these laws would have been found. We 
were never permitted to know. There were strong indications of 
recovery and no doubt these, or some of these laws, were of help, 
The point is that powerful interests, by the use of an abstract 
ideology not found in the Constitution at all, had reduced the 
structure of Federal Government to a very ornamental but pretty 
helpless shadow, while the real running of the country could be 
done by men whose power did not come from being elected at all. 

The second administration has been devoted to breaking up that 
philosophy of weakness and paralysis. The task of carrying us 


back to the strength and virility of the original founders of the 
Government has been the task on which my whole service in gov- 
ernment has been spent. And I say to you that we have restored 
the powers of the Federal Government to where it may once again 
govern the powerful and protect the weak. This is the legitimate 
end of all government. 

I know we have succeeded. The slashing attack on the Supreme 
Court by the president of the American Bar Association this week 
testifies to our success. That association, after spending some 
years preaching that new dealers should not attack the Court even 
if they disagreed with its decisions, now listens to a blast from its 
president that makes the worst we ever said of the Court seem 
temperate. And he does not spare such men as the Chief Justice, 
Mr. Justice Stone, or Mr. Justice Roberts, all of whom have at 
times taken the Court leadership in rediscovering the Constitution 
and in helping to undo a half century or more of misinterpreta- 
tion. But the people will recognize the attack as a tribute and 
feel assured that the Court is again imbued with the spirit of the 
people of the United States instead of the ideology of the Liberty 


League. j 

Then I know we have succeeded because of the acknowledgment 
of our adversaries, Mr. Arthur Krock in the New York Times 
said, after the decision sustaining the new Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act, that the New Deal had wholly won its long fight to 
reinvigorate the commerce clause of the Constitution. He might 
have said the same of the general-welfare clause, the taxing power, 
and he might have noticed a return toward the original concept 
of the due-process clause. 

We are really living under the Constitution again. 

There are people who think that President Roosevelt, whose 
first term was destroyed by the judges, and whose second term 
has been stalled on many policies while the judges have been 
correcting the judges, should now have one term under the 
Constitution. 

And this now successful battle to reestablish the powers of 
Government has been accomplished without impairment of the 
democratic process. There again the common sense of the Amer- 
ican people discounts the nonsense about a theoretical “dictator- 
ship” which some editors have so steadily peddled. 

The American people know that they are almost alone among 
the peoples of the world who look forward next year to an elec- 
tion to choose their leader. They know the result will be accepted 
in good sportsmanship by all parties. They know their election 
will not be a mere “yes” or “no” vote on a single name, with 
soldiers to see that they vote “yes” or else! 

They know that any man will be free to take criticism, however 
extreme, of the President, the Congress, the Supreme Court, or any 
Official or policy, and will not be sent to a concentration camp for 
doing it. They know that their newspapers will write bitter and 
unfair attacks on those who are running the Government and 
that same Government will carry those newspapers to subscribers— 
at less than cost. Nowhere in the world today is the democratic 
process so free, so virile, and so safe. And they know that to have 
kept it so, when democracies elsewhere in the world fell before the 
2 forces that have battered our country, is no mean accomplish- 
ment. 

What will we use our democratic freedom to do? 

In the field of policy, while I do not have time to consider de- 
tailed programs, the great need is to reexamine the work which 
has of necessity been done in haste and in emergency. In these 
calmer days measures which have failed should be rejected or 
replaced; those which reveal shortcomings should be amended; 
those with hope and promise should be strengthened and their 
administration improved. Evils not yet touched must be remedied 
by measures yet untried. 

The task ahead is one that calls for the same practical common 
sense that is the most American thing about America. It needs 
the open-minded testing policy, not by some “ideology” but 
by its effect on the welfare and the daily lives of the masses of 
the American people. The status quo is at many points inde- 
fensible. We have a long road to go to the standard stability, 
security, peace, and justice which we Americans demand. 

And in the field of leadership what use are we likely to make 
of one of the few significant free elections the world can 
anticipate? 

We know that only a strong President will mean a strong 
democracy. 

There may have been times in our history when we did not 
need a strong President to keep our democracy strong—when any 
middle-of-the-roader, or no one at all, could safely occupy the 
White House—and the people sensed no need of leadership. There 
have been times when the people did not resent the manipulation 
of the machinery of two political parties to bring out two candi- 
dates of a kind that has been called a “tweedledum” and a 
“tweedledumber,” who both stood for the same things. There 
have been times when the country could stand for a ‘“middle-of- 
the-road” leader—and a “middle-of-the-roader” which usually 
means one who holds up traffic going in both directions. But these 
are not and cannot be such times. 

There are times when every clear head knows that the myster- 
fous personal electricity of leadership is needed, and desperately 
needed, to cohere the otherwise scattered forces of good will and 
intelligence—to bring them together, to hold them together—so 
they become an effective and concentrated force in using the 
reinvigorated powers of Government in the solution of the coun- 
try’s problems, 
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Lincoln had that power—to hold his people’s courage to the great 
moral issues of their time; to hold them together not only to start 
but to finish a crusade after the first fine flush of excitement was 
past and the burden became really heavy; and there were those 
who wanted to quit to make money; and there were those who 
wanted to quit because they were simply tired. 

That same magnificent power to give men the steady courage to 
throw themselyes against problems bigger than men ever have 
faced, that same power to inspire the trust of millions who trust 
nothing else, and no one else, in our political and business life 
rests in the White House today in Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

He is the greatest natural resource we have. 

I am not yet saying that he must accept a third term which he 
may not want. 

What I am saying is this: 

First, irrespective of a third term for President Roosevelt, there 
must be a third term for Roosevelt’s ideas. 

The achievements of his administration havs become so much a 
part of our national life that any attempt to rip them out rather 
than carry them through would bring disorder and chaos to all 
classes in the country. 

Second, if anyone else is to be President it must be someone who 
will be President in the Roosevelt tradition. 

For unless I mistake the temper of the American people they do 
not propose to quit. 

Nor do they propose to turn back when their feet are on the 
road that leads to America’s limitless future. 


W. P. A. Furloughs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. FRANK E. HOOK 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 22, 1939 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, during the course of the con- 
sideration of the work-relief bill I called the attention of 
the House to the hardship that would result to my section 
of the country and to the people who through no fault of 
their own have depended upon the meager wage paid them 
for W. P. A. work. 

I urgently solicit the attention of the Committee on 
Appropriations, and especially the subcommittee that was 
in charge of the work-relief bill, to the hardship that will 
result if all those who have been on W. P. A. for 18 months 
are furloughed for 30 days in my district. 

The economic situation is such because of the practical 
shut-down of the iron and copper mines and the reduction 
of employment in the lumber industry that the people of 
my section are forced on relief. They are good, clean, 
honest, industrious people, ready and eager to take private 
employment if it were offered to them. I see no reason why 
they should be forced to starve for 30 days in this land of 
plenty. 

May I urge the Committee on Appropriations to submit 
an amendnient to the Work Relief Act striking out sub- 
section B of section 16, which provides for the dismissal of 
persons continuously employed on projects for more than 18 
months and making such person so removed ineligible to be 
restored to employment on these projects until after the 
expiration of 30 days. 

Unless this provision is stricken from the act untold 
misery will result. 

In order to more forcefully call attention to the situation 
which confronts the people of my district I hereby include in 
these remarks the following telegram: 


HOUGHTON, MICH., July 19, 1939, 


Hon. FRANK E. HOOK, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

The Democratic Club of Houghton County wishes to enter a 
strenuous protest against the 30-day lay-off provision in the new 
Works Progress Administration law enacted by Congress and respect- 
fully solicits your efforts in bringing about a revision of the law in 
such a way as to eliminate this objectionable feature. 

Enforcement of 30-day lay-off provision in this district would 
work a tremendous hardship on a large number of residents who, 
through no fault of their own, have depended on a mere subsistence 
wage from Government Works Program. For several years they have 
not been able to save anything from their meager wages to meet 
such an emergency, and a 30-day suspension at any time will bring 
them face to face with starvation, 


Due to the depressed conditions of the copper industry, Houghton 
County has had and will continue to have a large proportion of its 
workable population dependent upon the Government Works Pro- 
gram. They are merely living from hand to mouth and cannot 
afford the loss of a single day’s employment. 

JOHN G. SALMI. 

PORTAGE LAKE DEMOCRATIC CLUB. 
CALUMET WOMEN’S DEMOCRATIC CLUB. 
CALUMET DEMOCRATIC CLUB. 


American Zionist Bureau 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL J. BRADLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1939 


LETTER FROM AMERICAN ZIONIST BUREAU 


Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the following letter from the American Zionist Bureau: 


AMERICAN ZIONIST BUREAU, 
Washington, D. C., May 1, 1939. 
Hon, MICHAEL J. BRADLEY, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BRADLEY: I want you to know how much we 
appreciate the joint statement you signed in behalf of Palestine 
and in behalf of the thousands of homeless Jews of the world, whose 
fate is so closely bound up with the fate of the Holy Land. It was 
cabled to London and widely circulated in the English press. Your 
ready support gave us encouragement and help not alone in America 
but in British circles as well, where responsible American opinion 
is still respected and carries great weight. 

Be assured we shall remember your kindness and interest. 

With my personal thanks and the thanks of all our friends, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
ISADORE BRESLAU. 


Tribute to Sam D. McReynolds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER CHANDLER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 22, 1939 


RESOLUTION OF THE TENNESSEE DELEGATION IN THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES ON THE DEATH OF HON. SAM D. 
McREYNOLDS, OF TENNESSEE 


Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following resolution 
adopted by the Tennessee delegation in the House of Rep- 
resentatives on the passing of our colleague Hon. Sam D. 
McREYNOLDS: 


The passing of Hon. Sam Davis McReyrnotps, Representative 
from the Third Congressional District of Tennessee, has brought 
deep sadness to his colleagues in the House of Representatives and 
has deprived the members of the Tennessee delegation of a true 
friend, wise counselor, and distinguished leader. 

Born in the beautiful Sequatchie Valley in Tennessee 67 years 
ago, and reared in the very district which he represented in Con- 
gress for 16 years, Sam MCREYNOLDS was exceptionally qualified by 
character and ability for public office. He understood the people 
of his district, a composite one, rich in natural resources and 
industrial and cultural development and containing within its 
boundaries people of the mountains and mines, rivers and forests, 
hamlets and cities. 

On the circuit bench for 20 years, Judge McRreynoitps had been 
the arbiter of the legal differences of his constituents, and as their 
friend and neighbor he had shared their hopes, their adversities, 
and their loyalties. He knew their needs, he understood their 
problems, he served them with unswerving devotion, and they ap- 
preciated him. 

Representative McReynoitps brought to the House of Repre- 
sentatives a vigorous mind and body, an engaging personality, and 
an abundance of common sense, As the great obligations of leader- 
ship pressed upon him, he met them assiduously and skillfully. 
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He became an effective debater and an excellent parliamentarian. 
Well informed on international law, a lover of peace, yet unafraid, 
he was a splendid chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
His colleagues liked him, and when they needed him he never failed 
them. 

Personally, Sam McREYNOLDS was a man of strong convictions, 
unaffected, humbly religious, and honest. Sorrowfully, we take 
our leave of him, eyer grateful for the privilege of his friendship 
and thankful for the lessons of his useful life: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the members of the Tennessee delegation in the 
House of Representatives, Seventy-siæth Congress, That we record 
this our tribute of esteem and affection for our departed friend and 
colleague; that this resolution be placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp; and that a copy be sent to the family of the deceased. 

J. WILL TAYLOR, 

CARROLL REECE. 

ALBERT GORE. 

JosEPH W. ByRNs, Jr. 

Wir COURTNEY. 

HERRON PEARSON, 
JERE COOPER. 
WALTER CHANDLER. 


Amendment in W. P. A. Appropriation Bill 
Affecting Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL J. BRADLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1939 


LETTER FROM HON. JAMES H. FAY, OF NEW YORK 


Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the following letter from Hon. James H. Fay, of New 


York: 
HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 3, 1939. 
Hon. MICHAEL J. BRADLEY, 
Member of Congress, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran CoLLEAGUE: I wish to express my thanks to you for your 
support of the amendment introduced by me to the W. P. A. appro- 
priation bill liberalizing provisions of the act with regard to vet- 
erans and extending preferential treatment to those who served our 
country in time of war. 

Because I was aware of your active interest in the welfare of vet- 
erans while a member of the Committee on World War Veterans’ 

lation I sought your cooperation and discussed the amend- 
ment with you prior to its introduction, and I feel that your efforts 
contributed in a great measure to its passage. 

I am a disabled World War veteran myself, and for that reason 
have always been interested in legislation affecting the veterans, 
and I am consequently gratified and thankful to my colleagues in 
the House for their support of the amendment as introduced and I 
wish to convey to you my appreciation for your fine cooperation. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JAaMEs H. Fax. 


Annual Convention of Connecticut Postmasters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS T. MALONEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 24 (legislative day of Tuesday, July 18), 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. FRANCIS T. MALONEY, JULY 22, 1939 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be inserted in the Appendix of the Rxconp intro- 
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ductory remarks which I made in connection with an address 
delivered by Postmaster General James A. Farley at the 
annual convention of the postmasters of Connecticut at West 
Haven, Conn., on July 22, 1939. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


I am grateful to you for inviting me to present the Postmaster 
General to this great group of postal employees and their friends 
who gather in annual convention on the historic and romantic 
shores of Long Island Sound to pay tribute to the leader of their 
forces. I am greatly pleased as well, because it gives me a chance 
to catch a breath of New England atmosphere, at a time when we 
are undergoing the seemingly necessary excitement of the closing 
days of another session of Congress. I am glad to have the chance 
to break bread with my lifetime neighbors and dear friends and 
with the splendid men and women who are the Govern- 
ment and their fellows in the not altogether exciting but exceed- 
— interesting and tremendously important work of handling 

e mails. 


I congratulate you upon the work that you have done and are 
doing, and upon the fact that you are welded together in such a 
fine spirit of fraternalism—that you so much like and understand 
each other—and that when you came together this year you were 
thoughtful enough, and lucky enough to bring to Connecticut as 
your guest of honor the great and good man who is “a swell stamp 
Salesman,” and perhaps the finest Postmaster General in the his- 
tory of the maii service. 

I am presenting a man who has served in a great crusade as a 
member of the general staff. The has been against care- 
less thinking, governmental inaction, a little greed, and unin- 
tentional selfishness. The crusade has been waged to reestab- 
lish a sound social order, and to strengthen, spiritually and 
financially, an abused economic system. The effort has not as 
yet been completely successful, but the measure of success has 
been tremendous, and in spite of the odds against the loyal 
legions, in which Mr. Farley is “one of the high command,” there 
will be a final success and complete victory. 

Under the guidance and leadership of President Roosevelt, whose 
idealistic vision and courage, and whose brotherly interest in 
his less fortunate fellow men quickens the heartbeats of our 
people, Mr. Farley has played a part that will stand out when 
the record of this period in our country's history is calmly 
compiled. 

In all of the history of politics and government men who were 
active in public office have suffered criticism. The criticism has 
been very harsh in times of economic stress. It has been espe- 
cially harsh when the leadership was bold and brave. That is 
why our national leadership has suffered a continuous attack. 
For our part we would like to have Mr. Farley tell the President 
of the United States that we are proud to be of his legion, and 
anxious to serve with the shock troops until his work is done. 

There have been some mistakes, but this administration has a 
high record of accomplishment, and while there are some who 
would not cloak us with even thin garments of wisdom and re- 
spectability, or high purpose, our heads are high, and our hearts 
not too heavy, because we know where we ought to go, and what 
we ought to do, and with God's help that’s where we are going. 

We are going that way, though the path be rough, because the 
seriousness of the times, and the confidence placed in us, has 
lo rip the people of this administration with the need to press 
or ward. 

At times it has been a little lonesome in the no man's land of 
legislative and governmental uncertainty, but an irresistible feel- 
ing that the great masses of the American people wanted neither 
surrender nor retreat was a sufficient balm for the pain of criti- 
cism and abuse. 

If it were not an intrusion upon your pleasure, and the limited 
radio time of the Postmaster General, I would rejoice in an oppor- 
tunity to review the record of these years, but I am 
denied that chance. As a matter of fact you are quite familiar 
with the record. I think that you are pretty certain as well 
of what needs to be done, and I am reasonably sure that you do 
not believe that the President of the United States, or those who 
serve with him, want to overdo it. 

The political revolution seems to be nearing its end. Things 
are more quiet on the economic front, and there has been a clear- 
ing of the social atmosphere. We are, it seems to me, approaching 
the proof of the righteousness of the efforts that have been made. 
In spite of the errors it seems to me that we have most times 
been right, and I know we have at all times desired to be right. 

I have been acquainted with your distinguished guest for many 
years. I am proud of his accomplishments and his friendship, 
and I must again say that I am grateful to you, and exceedingly 
pleased that you have given me this opportunity to see you again, 
and to present to you and to the large radio audience anxious to 
hear him, this distinguished gentleman of rare energy and com- 
pelling personality—as he best likes to be presented—Jim Farley. 


The W. P. A. Situation 


— — 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, JR. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 24 (legislative day of Tuesday, July 18), 1939 


MEMORANDUM OF UNITED STATES CONFERENCE OF MAYORS 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp a state- 
ment concerning the W. P. A. situation which I have just 
received from Mr. Paul V. Betters, executive director of the 
United States Conference of Mayors. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE UNITED STATES CONFERENCE OF MAYORS, 
Washington, D. C., July 22, 1939. 
Dear Sm: I have been directed by the executive committee of the 
United States Conference of Mayors to forward to you the attached 
report dealing with the present and future W. P. A. situation. Iam, 
5 Faithfully yours, 
PAUL V. BETTESS, 
Executive Director. 


Work RELIEF AND THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE 
(A memorandum prepared by the United States Conference of 
Mayors) 
INTRODUCTION 


The problems which have recently arisen—and much more serious 
problems which will soon arise—in connection with the Federal 
work-relief program under the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act 
of 1939 prompt the United States Conference of Mayors to present 
the viewpoints of the major cities. It is not the intent to present 
an unduly alarming picture of what lies immediately ahead. But 
it is already unmistakably clear that the whole work p is 
jeopardized as a result of certain provisions of the 1939 law. This 
situation is of such serious import to the needy unemployed, to the 
success of W. P. A. operations, and to the cities as responsible 
coadministrators of the work projects as to warrant a frank and 
realistic discussion. 


STATUS AND INTEREST OF THE CITIES 


At the outset several points should be emphasized. While the 
W. P. A. is a Federal agency, the cities are deeply concerned in the 
execution and administration of the work program. As sponsors 
of projects the cities are called upon for large contributions in cash 
and in kind. In most instances this financial burden on local 
real estate taxpayers is in addition to direct relief costs as well as 
the local share of the social-security expenditures. 

Second, as cooperating agents in supervising work projects, the 
cities are vitally concerned with efficient execution of the work. 

Finally, insofar as W. P. A. provides work relief to destitute em- 
ployable persons, the number of such persons given employment 
is an important factor in local financing. For if hundreds of 
thousands of eligible needy persons are not assigned to the W. P. A. 
they must be provided with local direct relief. 

The scheme of Federal work program along the lines of the pres- 
ent program had its inception on January 4, 1935, when the Pres- 
ident made the following recommendation to the Congress: 

“But the stark fact before us is that great numbers still remain 
unemployed. 

“A large proportion of these unemployed and their dependents 
have been forced on the relief rolls. The burden on the Federal 
Government has grown with great rapidity. We have here a hu- 
man as well as an economic problem. When humane considera- 
tions are concerned, Americans give them precedence. The lessons 
of history, confirmed by the evidence immediately before me show 
conclusively that continued dependence upon relief induces a 
spiritual and moral disintegration fundamentally destructive to 
the national fiber. To dole out relief in this way is to administer 
a narcotic, a subtle destroyer of the human spirit. It is inimical 
to the dictates of sound policy. It is in violation of the tradi- 
tions of America. Work must be found for able-bodied but desti- 
tute workers. 

58 Federal Government must and shall quit this business of 
relief. 

“I am not willing that the vitality of our people be further 
sapped by the giving of cash, of market baskets, of a few hours 
ot weekly work cutting grass, raking leaves, or picking up papers 
in the public parks. We must preserve not only the bodies of 
the unemployed from destitution but also their self-respect, their 
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self-reliance, and courage, and determination. This decision 
brings me to the problem of what the Government should do 
with approximately 5,000,000 unemployed now on the relief rolls. 

“About one million and a half of these belong to the group 
which in the past was dependent upon local welfare efforts. 
Most of them are unable for one reason or another to maintain 
themselves independently—for the most part, through no fault of 
their own. Such people, in the days before the great depression, 


“were cared for by local efforts—by States, by counties, by towns, 


by cities, by churches, and by private welfare agencies. It is my 

thought that in the future they must be cared for as they were 

before. I stand ready through my own personal efforts, and 

through the public influence of the office that I hold, to help 

5 local agencies to get the means necessary to assume this 
en. 

“The security legislation which I shall propose to the Congress 
will, I am confident, be of assistance to local effort in the care 
of this type of cases. Local responsibility can and will be re- 
sumed, for after all, common sense tells us that the wealth 
necessary for this task existed and still exists in the local com- 
munity, and the dictates of sound administration require that 
this responsibility be in the first instance a local one, 

“There are, however, an additional 3,500,000 employable people 
who are on relief. With them the problem is diferent and the 
responsibility is different. This group was the victim of a Nation- 
wide depression caused by conditions which were not local but na- 
tional. The Federal Government is the only governmental agency 
with sufficient power and credit to meet this situation. We have 
assumed this task and we shall not shrink from it in the future. 
It is a duty dictated by every intelligent consideration of national 
policy to ask you to make it possible for the United States to give 
employment to all of these 3,500,000 employable people now on relief, 
pending their absorption in a rising tide of private employment.” 

of the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935 marked 
ihis OPW approach to the relief problem as suggested by the Fresi- 
ent. 

But since 1935 complete Federal responsibility for the so-called 
employable group has never been assumed by the Federal Govern- 
ment. At no time have all needy employable persons been provided 
with W. P. A. work. It is now estimated that over 1.000.000 persons 
are eligible for but unassigned to W. P. A. work. The W. P. A. Ad- 
ministrator himself has officially stated that at least 750,000 eligible 
people had not been given work. 

And it should further be emphasized that since 1935 an ever-in- 
creasing share of the cost of Federal work relief has been contributed 
by the cities. The costs of direct relief, however, have remained 
completely with the States, counties, and cities without financial 
aid from the National Government. In other words, the original 
formula providing for Federal responsibility for the employables has 
never actually been carried out by the Government while the finan- 
cial responsibilities of the cities have been increased year by year. 

Until such time as a more equitable and balanced Federal-State- 
city tax program can be effected, the cities can stand no additional 
financial burdens. They do not have available the same sources of 
revenue as the Federal Government; they are restricted and ham- 
strung by constitutional and charter restrictions; and they are con- 
fined to real-estate taxes which in most communities are so high as 
to have reached the point of diminishing returns. It has been sug- 
gested that charter and constitutional limitations, if they exist, can 
be changed. It should be emphasized in the strongest possible 
terms that, as the Members of Congress know, such changes would 
at the best take time and cannot legally be accomplished in time to 
avert the destructive effects of this law. 

This is not an attempt merely to dodge a responsibility, or to 
shift a burden to the Federal Government. It is a question of 
taking care of the unemployed in the only way they can be cared 
for, taking care of them in a decently adequate minimum way 
until such time as the national economic system gets back into 
gear and they can be reabsorbed in private jobs. The Nation has 
no alternative but to do this if the present economic system is to 
endure. 

What we are now seeking to impress upon Congress, with all the 
emphasis and seriousness in our power, is that if the law stands 
as recently enacted by the Congress problems lie just ahead, which 
must be faced jointly by W. P. A., the cities, and the unemployed, 
which will be so serious that their full import is not yet generally 
realized, even by Congress. 

These problems, if the law is not changed, will bring about an 
almost complete collapse of the work-relief program in industrial 
cities. 

The full effects of this law can be properly analyzed only when 
its various phases are considered together. No single provision, 
except that requiring posting of 25 percent of the cost of all 
projects, in itself could be sufficient to wreck the program. But 
taken together their cumulative effect would be its destruction. 

I. Mandatory 25-percent contribution: If this provision stands, 
the appropriation by Congress of money for the unemployed will 
be, so far as many cities are concerned, but an idle gesture. The 
funds are not available and will not be available to meet this 
requirement. 

II. Reduction of W. P. A. rolls: Because of the lower appropriation 
we are now confronted with a reduction in W. P. A. employment 
during the period July 1—August 31 of approximately 650,000 per- 
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sons. This coincides with the necessity of “furloughing” by August 
31 all persons who have been on the rolls continuously for 18 
months. But tn actual practice this will mean laying them off, 
regardless of need. For under its appropriation of $1,477,000,000 
W. P. A. will be forced to reduce its rolls to 1,800,000 in September, 
and the scheduled national quota for next June is down to 1,500,000. 

We must point out that this wholesale discharge of needy per- 
sons can only result in widespread suffering. To say arbitrarily 
that after a certain date hundreds to thousands of people cannot 
eat is not what we consider the proper policy for Congress to declare. 

III. Fixing new monthly earnings: The new law requires on 
September 1 that security wages in different localities shall not 
be varied in greater degree than is justified by differences in the 
cost of living. The same section of the law also requires that the 
current national average security wage, which is around $53, 
shall be maintained. 

This can mean but one thing: Substantial reductions in many 
cities and areas. If the security wages are too low in some areas, 
the proper approach should be to increase them. But here we 
are faced not with meritorious increases for certain areas but 
drastic reductions as well where there is not justification for it. 
Who is to supplement the needs of many workers who must 
accept wage slashes on September 1? Those familiar with the 
facts know that even the present security wage offers only the 
barest subsistence. 

In addition to these provisions, the cumulative effect of other 
sections of the law in themselves would jointly be enough to 
seriously cripple the program. The reduction of the $7 per man- 
month for material, particularly in view of the fact that the 
increase in hours to 130 will mean use of more materials; the 
restrictions placed around sponsors credits; the limit of $52,000 as 
the maximum building project; the fact that many communities 
cannot legally make contributions for “white collar” projects, which 
means they would be killed by the impact of the 25-percent 
clause; the provision that sponsors must assume the burden of 
providing skilled workers whenever they cannot be found on 
relief rolis—all pyramid to make the law virtually an administra- 
tive impossibility. 

SUMMARY 

The questions here presented can only be answered by legislation. 
They are not susceptible of remedial administrative action. 

To avoid wholesale dismissals a supplementary appropriation is 
needed or the section in the law requiring the appropriation to last 
the full 12 months of the current fiscal year must be amended. 

We do not want to witness a collapse of the work program. It is 
our duty to state that there will be such a collapse unless the 
issues here discussed are remedied by Congress, a fact fully re- 
alized by those administering W. P. A., and we must inquire, What 
good is it to appropriate funds for work relief if the conditions 
around the appropriation are such as to actuaily prevent providing 
work? 

As stated by the President on June 30 when he signed the bill, 
this “will work definite hardship and inequality on more than 
2,000,000 American citizens—about 8,000,000 if we count in their 
families—people who through no fault of their own are in dire 
need.” 

We do not think that Congress when it fully understands what 
it means will want the law to stand as written. We only hope 
that it realizes the situation in time to prevent suffering. 


Democratic Success in 1940 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 24 (legislative day of Tuesday, July 18), 1939 


ARTICLE BY HON. JAMES A. FARLEY 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, the accuracy of James A. 
Farley as a political prophet has to this date proven un- 
erring. In a special article in today’s Philadelphia Inquirer 
General Farley says Democratic victory is sure in 1940. As 
the general discusses his reasons for Democratic success and 
Republican failure in a most interesting way, I feel that 
my Republican friends as well as the Democratic Senators 
will be interested in having this article placed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recor, where they may all read it. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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[From the Philadelphia Inquirer of July 24, 1939] 
PARLEY SAYS DEMOCRATIC VICTORY IS SURE IN "40—PREDICTS SPLIT IN 
REPUBLICAN RANKS OVER ISSUE OF PENSIONS 
(By James A. Farley, Postmaster General and Chairman, Demo- 
cratic National Committee) 


Apparently the title “Strictly Politics” is the only thing that 
qualifies me to take over—for 1 day only—this column of space 
which is ordinarily devoted to the sharp and caustic sayings of 
the Honorable John M. Cummings. 

Writing is not my trade, and the readers would hardly expect 
me to match the barbed and brilliant phrases which John M. 
serves piping hot to the breakfast tables of Philadelphia every 
single morning of the year—vacation time alone excepted. 

Like everyone else who would rather miss a night's sleep than 
the morning newspaper, I envy the life of the columnist. He has 
all pudding and no hash. He can swat whom he likes, debunk 
what he doesn’t like, pull the trappings off stuffed shirts, and tell 
the world what's wrong with the world and how it can be cured. 
On top of that he gets paid for doing it. Pounding a typewriter 
is far easier than mounting a soap box and infinitely safer. 

However, politics is my business, and let’s get down (or up) to 
that. A good newspaperman always puts the hot news in the 
“lead,” especially if it happens to have the added spice of being 
controversial. So then, who is going to win the 1940 presidential 
election? The Democratic Party, of course. (Mr. Cummings 
breaks out in a rash of perspiration as he reads this in his favorite 
corner.) 

I assume that many readers of the Philadelphia Inquirer will 
also question (a very mild term) the prediction of another Demo- 
cratic victory. First of all they shudder at the thought of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's policies being upheld by the voters and, second, 
they have been misled by the current victory chant of the Repub- 
lican propagandists, who made somewhat the same mistake back 
in the early days of 1936. Self-confidence is the grandest trait 
in politics because it seldom evaporates before election day. 

But I stick to the conclusion that-the Republican Party is 
headed for another defeat at the polls. The reason is fairly ob- 
vious. To be successful, a political pany must stand for some- 
thing. It must have a philosophy, a purpose, and a ste ewes 
The notion that it can win simply by denouncing ev 
dertaken by the party in power is false. In the old days, —.— 
the party knuckled under to the iron fist of a Hanna or a Pen- 
rose, the G. O. P. had a very definite philosophy of government, 
no matter how distasteful it may have been to millions of worthy 
citizens who disliked the idea of government for wealthy alone. 
Yet the party stood by its 3 denounced all those who opposed 
it as crackpots and radicals, and proceeded to win elections by 
the dual method of sanctifying the tariff and spending campaign 
funds both generously and well. 

Times have changed since then, and the Republican Party has 
failed to change or to adapt itself. The party has been trying to 
ride two horses going in opposite directions, and that is always 
perilous, Instead of the orthodox conservatism which formed its 
stock in trade in the days of triumph, the G. O. P. is now a strange 
compound of Hooverites and Townsendites, two totally divergent 
factions, who are joined together for political expediency while miles 
apart in principle. The alliance won't last because alliances of that 
kind never do. 

If some folks are skeptical about the influence of the Townsend- 
ites in Republican ranks, they are deceiving themselves. Over one- 
third of the Republican Members of the House—55 Members in all— 
voted for the fantastic pension scheme when it came before that 
body for a vote. Various Republican Governors, as well as candi- 
dates for the Presidency, flirted with the doctor’s plan to distribute 
about $24,000,000,000 a year in annuities and many of them owe 
their political existence to this support of Townsendism—although 
most of them denounce it privately in vehement terms. 

The Hoover wing of the party is at least consistent and forth- 
right. The Hooverites have a definite platform. They want to pull 
up, from root to twig, everything the Roosevelt administration has 
accomplished for the betterment of the workers, the unemployed, 
the farmers, the aged, and the small investors. This wing of the 
party supplies the financial sinews of war, and the gentlemen who 
put up the cash have a habit of knowing what they want and what 
they are paying for. A recent report of the Republican National 

Committee disclosed that its funds came almost exclusively from 
sne Ae donors who financed the ill-fated Liberty League so 

vishly. 

The G. O. P. attained a measure of success in the 1938 con- 
gressional elections by going over whole hog to the Old Guard in 
States like Pennsylvania, while beating the drums for outlandish 
pension plans in other States where the latter course seemed 
popular. Unfortunately for them, the Republican Presidential 
candidate next year must make his choice, and when he does the 
party ranks will be split right down the middle. 

The Democratic Party will take its stand squarely on the badly 
needed social and economic reforms put through by the Roosevelt 
administration. The majority of these reforms, including the 
insurance of bank deposits, old-age security, and the regulation of 
stock exchanges, are favored by the overwhelming mass of the 
American voters. We welcome a battle on the issue of their 
continuance, 
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The Military Order of the Purple Heart 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. JAMES M. MEAD 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 24 (legislative day of Tuesday, July 18), 1939 


MEMORIAL RADIO SERVICE 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recor the first annual international 
radio memorial Sunday radio service under the auspices of 
the Military Order of the Purple Heart, held on May 28, 1939. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


RÉSUMÉ OF THE FIRST ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL MEMORIAL SUNDAY RADIO 
SERVICE, MAY 28, 1939, UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE MILITARY ORDER 
OF THE PURPLE HEART 


(Directed and arranged by Eugene W. Sebring, national patriotic 
instructor, M. O. P. H., Los Angeles, Calif. Broadcast from Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Charleston, S. C.; Detroit, Mich.; Minneapolis, 
Minn.; San Francisco, Calif.; Hollywood, Calif.) 

Because time and death have made great inroads in the ranks 
of the Grand Army of the Republic—those gallant heroes of the 
Civil War—who originated Memorial Day, other veterans organi- 
zations must carry on that great tradition. The Military Order of 
the Purple Heart, whose members the oldest honor award 
in the United States, and the second oldest in the world, have 
assumed that noble burden. Eugene W. Sebring, National Patri- 
otic Instructor of the Purple Heart Order, assisted by the Reverend 
Father Edwin A. Shearer, Past National Chaplain of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, and committees from the American Legion, Dis- 
abled American Veterans of the World War, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, the United Spanish American War 
Veterans, and the Military Order of the Purple Heart called to- 
gether representatives of every American veterans group to join 
the First Annual International Memorial Sunday Broadcast, which 
was aired Sunday, May 28, 1939, from 1: 30 to 2 p. m., E. D. S. T., 
over the red network of the National Broadcasting Company. 

The radio service opened by “first call” followed by “assembly” 
by the Department of California buglers of the Disabled American 
Veterans of the World War, at Radio City, Hollywood. The Sons 
of the American Legion Band, Squadron No. 43, Hollywood, Calif, 
under the direction of Lt. Wm. B. Jenner, band leader of the 
One Hundred and Sixtieth Infantry, Fortieth Division, United 
States National Guard, of California, rendered martial airs, and 
played the national anthem following the posting of the colors. 
Posting of the colors was staged in impressive form, with the 
colors of the Legion of Valor, Military Order of the Purple Heart, 
the Grand Army of the Republic, the United Spanish War Veterans, 
the Disabled American War Veterans, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, and 26 standards representing the com- 
bat divisions of the World War. 

When the program switched to the East, the invocation, im- 
pressive, reverential, and sympathetic, with its appeal for divine 
aid for our President, the Members of Congress, the Governors 
of the several States, and other officers of state, and the solemn 
plea that Almighty God would comfort and console the families 
of the victims of the ill-fated Squalus, and a final prayer that 
our soldier and sailor dead might have eternal rest, was pro- 
nounced by the Reverend James J. Guinea, national chaplain of 
the Military Order of the Purple Heart, a recipient of the Purple 
Heart Medal, and recommended for the Distinguished Service 
Cross. Father Guinea spoke from Charleston, S. C, 

From Detroit, Mich., came a message from Eugene I. Van Ant- 
werp, national commander of the V. F. W., followed by Owen A. 
Galvin, national commander of the D. A. V., from Minneapolis, 
Minn. The memorial program then returned to the Pacific coast, 
bringing a message from the national commander of the Military 
Order of the Purple Heart, Charles O. Carlston, at San Francisco. 
Commander Carlston spoke for that organization which took the 
iniciative in developing this veterans’ memorial Sunday radio pro- 
gram, a group of veterans who have been honored by their Gov- 
ernment with the oldest military decoration of the United States, 
established by Gen. George Washington during the War of the 
Revolution, and which is awarded to those men who received 
wounds in action against the enemy in any war in which the 
United States has participated. The national commander of the 
American Legion was represented by Smedley Peck, national ex- 
committeeman of the Department of France, who spoke on Fland- 
ers Fields,” and reviewed the story of the American cemeteries in 
France. Rabbi Edgar Magnin, of Wilshire Boulevard Temple, Los 
Angeles, delivered the benediction to the assembled service men 
and the listening audience. Mother Alice Davis, the past president 
of the American War Mothers, of California, paid tribute to all 
sons departed, of all American wars. 
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This program was broadcast over the entire red network of 
the N. B. C., and parts of the blue network. The Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation carried the program throughout Canada, 
and by short wave it was sent to Mexico, the Panama Canal Zone, 
the Hebrides, through Honolulu, the Philippine Islands, and 
France. The Military Order of the Purple Heart is grateful for the 
splendid support given this program by the various veterans’ com- 
mittees and the radio systems so generous in their work, both of 
which brought about complete triumph of the veterans’ cause. 


Administration of the W. P. A. in Marion County, 
W. Va. 


_ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. RUSH D. HOLT 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 24 (legislative day of Tuesday, July 18), 1939 


LETTER WRITTEN BY HON. RUSH D. HOLT, OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an open letter addressed by me 
to the residents of Marion County, W. Va., with respect to 
the administration of W. P. A. in that county. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


To the Residents of Marion County: 

rr FRIENDS: I read the following in the Fairmont West Vir- 
ginian: 

“Approximately 75 W. P. A. workers were cut from the rolls 
Saturday because of lack of funds.” 

I sent you a letter explaining how the bosses, earning at the 
rata of $1,000 or more each, receive in excess of $100,000 in Marion 

ounty. 

Here are some facts about salary raises in Marion County: 

There were 25 project bosses on a recent pay roll whose names 
I found on the 1936-37 pay rolls. Of these 25, 22 received 
increases. These 22 had a monthly increase of $855 which would 
make a yearly salary increase of $10,260. The average increase was 
$466 a year. Compare that with the amount a W. P. A. worker 
receives for working an entire year. 

Three of these bosses received salary increases of more than 
$1,000 each per year. Four more received increases from $540 to 
$900. Eight received increases from $300 to $420 each. 

I have recently made public a statement showing that the 
project bosses in West Virginia had salary increases of more than 
$15,000 a month, which would make more than $180,000 a year. 
How many persons now unemployed could be given work with this 
amount of money? 

A W. P. A. worker in Marion County would draw approximately 
$460 a year if he had full-time work. If the $10,000 yearly raises 
of bosses in Marion County had been applied to the W. P. A. 
needy, it would have paid the salaries of these 75 who were laid 
off for 4 months. 

No wonder there is a “lack of funds.” Where did the money go 
It went to build a political machine. You know the W. P. A. 
workers were not being fired before the elections. They were em- 
ployed. The people realize how the W. P. A. is being used and it 
will not be long until it is cleaned up to help the needy, not to pay 
political debts. 

Sincerely, 


Russ D. Horr. 


W. P. A. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1939 


MEMORANDUM BY THE UNITED STATES CONFERENCE OF 
MAYORS 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I include herein a memo- 


randum recently issued by the executive committee of the 
United States Conference of Mayors, dealing with the pres- 
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ent and future W. P. A. situation. The views of the mayors 
of the various cities of the country as stated by the execu- 
tive committee on any subject are worthy of profound con- 
sideration, particularly so when any such statement relates 
to relief and W. P. A. activities. 


Work RELIEF AND THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE 
{A memorandum prepared by the United States Conference of 
Mayors) 
INTRODUCTION 

The problems which have recently arisen—and much more 
serious problems which will soon arise—in connection with the 
Federal work-relief program under the Emergency Relief Appro- 
priation Act of 1939 prompt the United States Conference of 
Mayors to present the viewpoints of the major cities. It is not 
the intent to present an unduly alarming picture of what lies 
immediately ahead. But it is already unmistakably clear that 
the whole work program is jeopardized as a result of certain pro- 
visions of the 1939 law. This situation is of such serious import 
to the needy unemployed, to the success of W. P. A. operations, 
and to the cities as responsible coadministrators of the work 
projects as to warrant a frank and realistic discussion. 


STATUS AND INTEREST OF THE CITIES 


At the outset several points should be emphasized. While the 
W. P. A. is a Federal agency, the cities are deeply concerned in the 
execution and administration of the work program. As sponsors 
of projects, the cities are called upon for large contributions in 
cash and in kind. In most instances this financial burden on 
local real-estate taxpayers is in addition to direct relief costs as 
well as the local share of the social-security expenditures. 

Second, as cooperating agents in supervising work projects, the 
cities are vitally concerned with efficient execution of the work. 

Finally, insofar as W. P. A. provides work relief to destitute 
employable persons, the number of such persons given employment 
is an important factor in local financing. For if hundreds of 
thousands of eligible needy persons are not assigned to the 
W. P. A. they must be provided with local direct relief. 

The scheme of Federal work program along the lines of the 
present program had its inception on January 4, 1935, when the 
President made the following recommendation to the Congress: 

“But the stark fact before us is that great numbers still remain 
unemployed. 

“A large proportion of these unemployed and their dependents 
have been forced on the relief rolls, The burden on the Federal 
Government has grown with great rapidity. We have here a human 
as well as an economic problem. When humane considerations are 
concerned Americans give them precedence. ‘The lessons of history, 
confirmed by the evidence immediately before me, show conclu- 
sively that continued dependence upon relief induces a spiritual 
and moral disintegration fundamentally destructive to the national 
fiber. To dole out relief in this way is to administer a narcotic, a 
subtle destroyer of the human spirit. It is inimical to the dictates 
of sound policy. It is in violation of the traditions of America. 
Work must be found for able-bodied but destitute workers. 

“The Federal Government must and shall quit this business of 
relief. 

“I am not willing that the vitality of our people be further sapped 
by the giving of cash, of market baskets, of a few hours of weekly 
work cutting grass, faking leaves, or picking up papers in the public 
parks. We must preserve not only the bodies of the unemployed 
from destitution but also their self-respect, their self-reliance, and 
courage and determination. This decision brings me to the pyre 
of what the Government should do with approximately 5,000,000 
unemployed now on the relief rolls. 

“About one million and a half of these belong to the group 
which in the past was dependent upon local welfare efforts. 
Most of them are unable for one reason or another to maintain 
themselves independently—for the most part, through no fault 
of their own. Such people, in the days before the great depres- 
sion, were cared for by local efforts—by States, by counties, by 
towns, by cities, by churches, and by private welfare agencies. It 
is my thought that in the future they must be cared for as they 
were before. I stand ready through my own personal efforts, 
and through the public influence of the office that I hold, to 
help these local agencies to get the means necessary to assume 
this burden. 

“The security legislation which I shall propose to the Congress 
will, I am confident, be of assistance to local effort in the care 
of this type of cases, Local responsibility can and will be re- 
sumed, for, after all, common sense tells us that the wealth 
necessary for this task existed and still exists in the local com- 
munity, and the dictates of sound administration require that 
this responsibility be in the first instance a local one. 

“There are, however, an additional 3,500,000 employable people 
who are on relief. With them the problem is different and the 
responsibility is different. This group was the victim of a 
Nation-wide depression caused by conditions which were not local 
but national. The Federal Government is the only governmental 
agency with sufficient power and credit to meet this situation. 
We have assumed this task and we shall not shrink from it in 
the future. It is a duty dictated by every intelligent considera- 
tion of national policy to ask you to make it possible for the 
United States to give employment to all of these 3,500,000 em- 
ployable people now on relief, pending their absorption in a 
rising tide of private employment.” : 
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Passage of the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935 
marked this new approach to the relief problem as suggested by 
the President. 

But since 1935 complete Federal responsibility for the so-called 
employable group has never been assumed by the Federal Govern- 
ment. At no time have all needy employable persons been provided 
with W. P. A. work. It is now estimated that over 1,000,000 persons 
are eligible for but unassigned to W. P. A. work. The W. P. A. 
Administrator himself has officially stated that at least 750,000 
eligible people had not been given work. 

And it should further be emphasized that since 1935 an ever- 
increasing share of the cost of Federal work relief has been con- 
tributed by the cities. The costs of direct relief, however, have 
remained completely with the States, counties, and cities without 
financial aid from the National Government. In other words, the 
original formula providing for Federal responsibility for the em- 
ployables has never actually been carried out by the Government 
while the financial responsibilities of the cities have been increased 
year by year. 

Until such time as a more equitable and balanced Federal-State- 
city tax program can be effected, the cities can stand no additional 
financial burdens. They do not have available the same sources of 
revenue as the Federal Government; they are restricted and ham- 
strung by constitutional and charter restrictions; and they are 
confined to real-estate taxes which in most communities are sO 
high as to have reached the point of diminishing returns. It has 
been suggested that charter and constitutional limitations, if they 
exist, can be changed. It should be emphasized in the strongest 
possible terms that, as the Members of Congress know, such changes 
would at the best take time and cannot legally be accomplished in 
time to avert the destructive effects of this law. 

This is not an attempt merely to dodge a responsibility, or to 
shift a burden to the Federal Government. It is a question of tak- 
ing care of the unemployed in the only way they can be cared 
for, taking care of them in a decently adequate minimum way until 
such time as the national economic system gets back into gear and 
they can be reabsorbed in private jobs. The Nation has no alterna- 
tive but to do this if the present economic system is to endure. 

What we are now seeking to impress upon Congress, with all the 
emphasis and seriousness in our power, is that if the law stands as 
recently enacted by the Congress problems lie just ahead, which 
must be faced jointly by W. P. A., the cities, and the unemployed, 
which will be so serious that their full import is not yet generally 
realized even by Congress. 

These problems, if the law is not changed, will bring about an 

amo complete collapse of the work-relief program in industrial 
cities. 
The full effects of this law can be properly analyzed only when 
its various phases are considered together, No single provision, ex- 
cept that requiring posting of 25 percent of the cost of all projects, 
in itself could be sufficient to wreck the program. But taken to- 
gether, their cumulative effect would be its destruction. 

I. Mandatory 25-percent contribution: If this provision stands, 
the appropriation by Congress of money for the unemployed will be, 
so far as many cities are concerned, but an idle gesture. The funds 
are not available and will not be available to meet this requirement. 

II. Reduction of W. P. A. rolis: Because of the lower appropria- 
tion we are now confronted with a reduction in W. P. A. employ- 
ment during the period July 1 to August 31 of approximately 650,000 
persons. This coincides with the necessity of furloughing by 
August 31 all persons who have been on the rolls continuously for 
18 months. But in actual practice this will mean laying them off, 
regardless of need. For under its appropriation of $1,477,000,000 
W. P. A. will be forced to reduce its rolls to 1,800,000 in September 
and RAS scheduled national quota for next June is down to 
1,500,000. 

We must point out that this wholesale discharge of needy persons 
can only result in widespread suffering. To say arbitrarily that 
after a certain date hundreds of thousands of people cannot eat 
is not what we consider the proper policy for Congress to declare. 

III. Fixing new monthly earnings: The new law requires on 
September 1 that security wages in different localities shall not 
be varied in greater degree than is justified by differences in the 
cost of living. The same section of the law also requires that the 
current national average security wage, which is around $53, shall 
be maintained. 

This can mean but one thing: Substantial reductions in many 
cities and areas. If the security wages are too low in some areas, 
the proper approach should be to increase them. But here we are 
faced not with meritorious increases for certain areas but drastic 
reductions as well where there is not justification for it. Who is 
to supplement the needs of many workers who must now accept 
wage slashes on September 1? Those familiar with the facts know 
that even the present security wage offers only the barest sub- 
sistence. 

In ‘addition to these provisions, the cumulative effect of other 
sections of the law in themselves would jointly be enough to 
seriously cripple the program. The reduction of the $7 per man- 
month for material, particularly in view of the fact that the in- 
crease in hours to 130, will mean use of more materials; the restric- 
tions placed around sponsors’ credits; the limit of $52,000 as the 
maximum building project; the fact that many communities can- 
not legally make contributions for white-collar projects, which 
means they would be killed by the impact of the 25-percent clause; 
the provision that sponsors must assume the burden of providing 
skilled workers whenever they cannot be found on relief rolls—all 
pyramid to make the law virtually an tive impossibility. 
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SUMMARY 

The questions here presented can only be answered by legislation. 
They are not susceptible of remedial administrative action. 

To avoid wholesale dismissals a supplementary appropriation is 
needed or the section in the law requiring the appropriation to last 
the full 12 months of the current fiscal year must be amended. 

We do not want to witness a collapse of the work program. It is 
our duty to state that there will be such a collapse unless the issues 
here discussed are remedied by Congress, a fact fully realized by 
those administering W. P. A. And, we must inquire, what good is 
it to appropriate funds for work relief if the conditions around the 
appropriation are such as to actually prevent providing work? 

As stated by the President on June 30 when he signed the bill, 
this “will work definite hardship and inequality on more than 
2,000,000 American citizens—about 8,000,000 if we count in their 
„ who through no fault of their own are in dire 
need.” 

We do not think that Congress, when it fully understands what it 
means, will want the law to stand as written. We only hope that 
it realizes the situation in time to prevent suffering. 


Transportation on the Great Lakes—Report of the 
Maritime Commission 


REMARKS 


O 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1939 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, it is my privilege to inform 
the House and particularly my colleagues from the Great 
Lakes States that on Saturday the Maritime Commission 
made public a report of one of its examiners that will truly 
make history and be of inestimable benefit to the farms, 
factories, and people of the great Middle West and Northwest 
sections of our country. 

The Maritime Commission report removes the shackles 
from the shippers of the Middle West and permits them 
to ship in original bottoms direct to the markets of the 
world. We, out in our country, have long sought to regain 
that natural and inherent right which was taken from us 
by the North Atlantic steamship conferences. Thanks to 
the efficiency, ability, intelligence, and broad vision of the 
Maritime Commission, and particularly Examiner Horan, 
the presently issued report recommends that shippers in 
the Great Lakes be permitted to ship direct to foreign 
commerce, free from handicaps and discriminations and on 
the same basis as those on the Atlantic coast. 

So that we who today are attempting to find a solution of 
the transportation problem may see this picture in its details 
and the efficient manner in which it was handled by the 
Maritime Commission, let me outline the following: 

For years the North Atlantic steamship conferences have 
demanded that shippers in the Great Lakes and Middle West, 
if they desired a contract rate with such boat companies, 
must agree to give such lines 100 percent of their shipments, 
and such shipments must be delivered to them at Atlantic 
coast ports. If any Great Lakes shipper shipped one pound 
of freight direct from Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, Cleve- 
land, Duluth, Muskegon, or any other such port, the North 
Atlantic Conference would cancel the contract, and the 
shipper would have to pay the higher rate, not only on 
future shipments but also on all previous shipments during 
the season. That was transportation slavery; it held in 
shackles our great factories and farms who wanted to get 
their products into foreign markets at the lowest possible 
price. It means employment for our people. i 

Last fall the Great Lakes Harbors’ Association, represent- 
ing lake ports, and the attorneys general of Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Indiana, and Ohio asked relief. Similar requests 
were made by the Detroit Board of Commerce, the Detroit 
Port Authority, Milwaukee Harbor Commission, Muskegon 
Chamber of Commerce, Cleveland Port Commission, and 
otk ers. 

After discussions as to procedure the formal request of the 
attorneys general was made in January of this year, Now, 
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note this carefully so that you may note the efficiency of the 
Maritime Commission: In February a “show cause” order 
was issued against the North Atlantic Conferences and a 
hearing ordered for Chicago in March. Briefs were ordered 
to be filed by the end of April. The proposed report and 
recommendation is issued by the middle of July, a truly 
remarkable record of efficiency and response to public need. 

I am anxious that my associates study this procedure 
which will remove the shackles from close to 40,000,000 peo- 
ple and thus permit the great Middle West proper an un- 
handicapped access to the markets of the world. Our farms 
and factories will be the beneficiaries. The Great Lakes will 
be free once again to fight for trade all over the world. The 
great auto factories of my district will be able to load cars 
on ships right at their docks and then start them on their 
uninterrupted way to all the corners of the world. The 
people of my district will benefit greatly from this most 
equitable ruling of the Maritime Commission. So will the 
people in the districts of practically every one of my col- 
leagues in the States touching and close to the Great Lakes, 

This present report is a dramatic example of efficiency and 
broad vision. The Maritime Commission is to be sincerely 
complimented. I ask my associates to search their con- 
science and see if this great service rendered by the Mari- 
time Commission could be improved by any other 
commission. Here we have knowledge of water shipping; 
here we have experts and experience. I plead with you not 
to take the backward step of taking this control from the 
Maritime Commission. Let us retain the best in public 
service; let us keep in mind our duty to all the people; let us 
today strike from the Lea bill the impractical and short- 
sighted proposal to transfer water commerce regulation to 
the I. C. C. 

It is with pride and pleasure that I pay this modest trib- 
ute to the Maritime Commission for an efficiency which I am 
afraid will be destroyed if we pass the Lea bill without seri- 
ous amendments. The Maritime Commission has become 
one of the truly great commissions, and it should be pre- 
served in all its experience and efficiency. 


American Good Government Society 
Mundt Bill 


Enderses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1939 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, starting with page 3345, I analyzed pending 
pollution legislation, and mentioned the unanimous support 
of H. R. 6723 by our national conservation organizations. 
Further unbiased support has come from the American Good 
Government Society, a national, nonpartisan organization 
with headquarters at Tilden Hall, Washington, D. C., and 
several branches, including one in the National Press Build- 
ing. This organization publishes a magazine, the Ameri- 
can Good Government Review, and has a broad program of 
sincere objectives, one of which is conservation of our irre- 
placeable natural resources. The society’s principal officers 
include: President and editor, Richard A. Staderman; vice 
president and counsel, H. W. Lincoln; and vice presidents 
E. M. Norton, M. A. Richter, Delfin Salazar, A. P. Weeks, 
and Grant Wells. I quote the statement of Mr. Staderman, 
who is a former teacher of economics: 

STATEMENT BY RICHARD A. STADERMAN 


At the request of certain public-spirited readers of our magazine, 
the American Good Government Review, a study of pending anti- 
pollution legislation was made by the board of governors of the 
American Good Government Society, resulting in the consensus of 
opinion I have the honor to express herewith. 
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TWO MAJOR BILLS 

The chief antipollution measures now being considered by the 
Congress are on the one hand the Mundt bill (H. R. 6723) and on 
the other hand Senate bill 685. 

It is not the purpose here to go into details of the need for 
minimizing pollution, for preventing destruction of the fish and 
game in our waters and for preservation of the natural vegetation 
and scenic beauties of our great Nation. No; it is not necessary 
to reiterate lessons the public has already learned from ugly, 
foul-smelling, and germ-laden streams. Our worthy fellow citizens 
have either learned the need for antipollution first hand when 
they try to go fishing, boating, and hunting, or the “armchair 
philosophers” have been enlightened by such unselfish organiza- 
tions as the Izaak Walton League, the American Wildlife Insti- 
tute, the American Nature Association, the American Fisheries 
Society, the Audubon organizations, and so forth. 


MORE APPARENT THAN REAL 


Senate bill S. 685 consists more of shadow than of tangible sub- 
stance, except that its $1,000,000 raid on the United States Treasury 
would provide pecuniary lifeblood for human leeches to devour. Far 
from reducing pollution, S. 685 might temporarily increase it, inas- 
much as it provides for direct Federal payments to firms or indi- 
viduals only if the pollution is “sufficiently deleterious.” In general, 
examination of S. 685 shows that it would not provide a positive, 
clear, nor logical method of abolishing pollution, and that it even 
might give the force of law to certain technicalities which would 
impair present rights of citizens to bring court action to control pol- 
lution, Certainly we already have too much vague and haphazard 
legislation on the statute books to add another piece such as S. 685, 
which might well do more harm than good. 


REVISED MUNDT BILL A HAPPY MEDIUM 


The entire pollution question devolves upon effecting a compro- 
mise between the legitimate interests of the factories now doing the 
polluting, and the general public who would prefer that polluting 
be immediately terminated. The manufacture of useful byproducts 
from polluting waste material is obviously an important part of the 
solution, as we incidentally pointed out in testimony to the Senate 
Finance Committee in favor of a proposal of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. GURNEY] for solving some of our farm 
problems. This is reprinted on page 3008 of the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp and shows how Sweden and other coun- 
tries use waste sulphite liquors from paper and pulp mills to manu- 
facture alcohol to use in motor fuel, thereby avoiding pollution of 
air and streams with this deadly waste. 

The earlier Mundt bill was criticized as being too prompt in 
its attack on pollution to give industry adequate opportunity to 
adjust itself to its requirements. The present bill, however, H. R. 
6723, allows a sufficient leeway in point of time so that no sudden 
repercussions will be felt by industry in adjusting itself to its 
provisions. 

H. R. 6723 AVOIDS OVERLAPPING BUREAUS 


8. 685 provides for another new bureau in our already unwieldy 
executive branch of the Government. On the other hand, H. R. 
6723 merely expands the present pollution-control functions of 
the Army engineers, thereby saving half a million dollars a year 
as compared to the cost of administering S. 685, an item which 
our already overladen taxpayers will appreciate. 

This factor of preventing another increment in the mushroom 
growth of new governmental bureaus is of vital importance to our 
American way of things. Several years ago Col. O. R. McGuire, 
chairman of the committee on administrative law of the American 
Bar Association and an honorary member of the American Good 
Government Society, collaborated with the late distinguished Con- 
gressman from Pennsylvania, James M. Beck, in writing the book, 
Our Wonderland of Bureaucracy, which pointed out serious situa- 
tions when we had only some 500,000 Federal employees, 

Now that we have added some 400,000 more Federal workers to 
make food scarce for starving people, to pay $45,000,000 a year to 
store cotton that should have been sold, and to negotiate reciprocal 
agreements that diminish our exports and increase our imports, the 
problem is just that much more serious in keeping government the 
servant and not the master, the latter having partially come about 
in France, where the bureaucrats hold the balance of power in many 
elections. 

H. R. 6723 SHOULD BE PASSED 


In the case of H. R. 6723 we have a measure for correcting serious 

ebuses affecting millions of people and generations unborn. Yet 
H. R. 6723 does this with the minimum of additional expense to the 
‘Treasury. 
We of the American Good Government Society therefore believe 
that the Mundt bill, H. R. 6723, should be passed; and in view of the 
unanimous support for it by all unselfish organizations who have 
studied it, we urge all citizens who feel likewise to wire or write 
their views to their Senators and Congressmen. 


Mr. Speaker, I have included the foregoing statement by 
the head of the American Good Government Society because 
I think it is highly significant that this group, interested as 
they are solely in securing the best possible legislation to reg- 
ulate and control pollution, have so wholeheartedly endorsed 
H. R. 6723 and joined the many other patriotic and conser- 
vation organizations which are pointing out that it would be 
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better to pass no pollution legislation at all at this session 
than to adopt S. 685. 

We are nearing the end of this session, and it is my sincere 
hope that this Congress will not be asked to consider the 
important and controversial problem of pollution legislation 
in the hurried, closing days of this session. I believe it would 
be much better to let this whole problem go over until we 
convene again following the new year so that Members will 
have full opportunity to study the whole problem and to con- 
fer with their constituents in the meantime. It is of Nation- 
wide importance and permanent significance that after 150 
years of failure to pass a national antipollution law we do 
not now enact legislation which may actually aggravate the 
problem rather than ameliorate it. Having waited 150 years 
to attack this problem, it seems logical that we should wait 
another 5 months to be sure that our method of approach 
will serve to stop rather than to stimulate pollution. If we 
are compelled to decide this problem by our votes this ses- 
sion, however, I urge your support of H. R. 6723, which will 
be offered in the Committee of the Whole House as a sub- 
stitute for S. 685. H. R. 6723 is the outgrowth of more than 
10 years of study and development on the part of the great 
conservation groups of America and carries their unanimous 
endorsement; it bears the badge of honor of being opposed by 
the greatest polluters of America; it will control pollution 
and it will safeguard the interests and investments of honest 
industries; it will protect the public waters of this country 
for the health and happiness of the general public. Ladies 
and gentlemen, I urge your support for this legislation. 


The Philippines in a Changing World 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. C. ARTHUR ANDERSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1939 


ARTICLE FROM THE COMMONWEALTH ADVOCATE 


Mr. ANDERSON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, all Americans 
have their eyes directed toward the situation developing in 
the Pacific area. I have the feeling that what happens there 
has its affect on the situation in Europe, so that any light that 
may be thrown upon the Asiatic situation is of world-wide 
importance. € 

My knowledge of the Philippine situation is extremely lim- 
ited. My attention has been called to an article in a Philip- 
pine paper, the Commonwealth Advocate, published in Manila. 

Unlike some of the Philippine papers that are published in 
the United States for selfish purposes, this paper is well edited. 

The following article was written by the Honorable Carlos 
S. Tan, a member of the Philippine Assembly, and I am in- 
formed, a very able and thoughtful statesman. The article 
speaks for itself, and I hope that it will add to the information 
we require about this commonwealth which contains 18,000,000 
Christian people and is the fifth best customer of the United 
States: 

[From the Commonwealth Advocate for May 1939] 


THE PHILIPPINES IN A CHANGING WORLD—-WHAT ROLE THE PHILIPPINES 
WILL PLAY IN THE NEXT CONFLICT 


(By Hon. Carlos S. Tan) 


We are living in a very unstable world. The territorial bound- 
aries of nations contract or expand or completely disappear from 
the map with kaleidoscopic rapidity in a world ready to assume 
new forms according to the antiquated idea of democracy, or the 
new and virile ideas of fascism, or the imperialistic plans of some 
powerful nations. Some people believe that the fate of democracy 
will be decided in the Mediterranean; others assert that the final 
supremacy in the Orient will be decided in the Pacific. Whether 
in the Mediterranean or in the Pacific those two supreme ideas 
will clash and decide the mastery of the world, and our country 
will not be able to evade the consequences. What will be the 
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Philippines, then? After the clash of nations, where shall we be? 
What role are we going to play in that tragedy? : 

It has been more than 30 years ago that we have been dream- 
ing of a happy independent Philippines in a peaceful world, guar- 
anteed by America, European and Oriental nations and respected 
by all. Philippines, the mistress of the Orient. 

We were dreaming then about the eternal principles of justice, 
ict the sanctity of treaties, about the validity of international 
aws, 

The World War came to confirm our hopes. Above the din of 
battle the inspired voice of the greatest and most sublime apostle 
of democracy, President Woodrow Wilson, was heard by the whole 
world, expounding the right of the peoples for self-determination 
and condemning international banditry. The dynamic force of 
the ideas of the great President, backed by the power of arms, was 
translated into reality. Those nations that despised the sanctity 
of treaties were subdued, and from the ashes of war there arose 
vigorous and flourishing democracies. At the impulse of such 
democratic ideas, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Albania, and suffer- 
ing Poland were born under freedom’s wings to take their places 
in the assembly of nations. It seemed that democracy had tri- 
umphed forever, that treaties would be more sacred, and that in- 
ternational laws and the principles of justice would reign supreme 
in a world that had undergone the extreme test. It seemed that 
oa aeons vandalism and rapacity had no more place in this 
world. 

Hardly 20 years have elapsed since that supreme ordeal. The 
grimness of that war still fresh in the minds of those who have 
survived, and now we find ourselves once more before a world full 
of discord, preparing and arming itself, dizzily headed for another, 
much bigger debacle, perhaps. 

The Treaty of Versailles, that piece of complicated puzzle de- 
signed by the victorious nations to prevent future aggressions, has 
been torn into. bits. The League of Nations created as an inter- 
national agent to stop new wars and to settle international dis- 
putes, has failed shamefully. Treaties are once more trampled. 
International laws have become a myth and the world is a vast 
field open to the rapaciousness and greed of stronger nations whose 
only law is might and whose only justification is the necessity to 
expand in order to exist as a nation. Such is the present situation. 

Manchukuo, Ethiopia, Czechoslovakia, Albania are recent and 
bleeding examples of this situation—a situation that makes Po- 
land, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Switzerland, and even traditionally 
peaceful Holland—cower with fear. Even the big nations such 
as England, France, and Italy are cowering before a universal cata- 
clysm. An America that always considered herself isolated from 
Europe does not believe any longer that she can be isolated from 
the events now developing in Europe and in the Orient. 

The world has become so small before modern scientific advance- 
ment such as the radio, the aeroplane; and especially before the 
rising imperialism of nations. Isolation, the best guaranty of 
security, is no longer available. We can truthfully say now that 
neither the North Pole nor the South Pole is isolated. 

Thus we see how all countries are feverishly arming themselves, 
and many like England with their airplane and munitions factories 
are working 24 hours a day preparing for a conflict which every- 
body believes is very near. On the face of this probable cataclysm 
we see nations alining themselves not only in Europe but also in 
the Orient. A clash between these camps must necessarily affect 
us for the simple reason that the Philippines are within the sphere 
of expansion of certain nations. Let us not be deceived when a 
nation says it has no imperialistic designs. On the eve of the 
annexation of Austria, Hitler declared that he had no intention 
of annexing Austria. Weeks before the occupation of Moravia 
and Bohemia in Czechoslovakia, Hitler stated that he had no de- 
sire of expanding toward eastern Europe. And the same is true 
with other countries. Nor believe that friendship is a guaranty 
against the imperialism of a friendly country; friendship gives way 
to necessity. 

The great American Nation is an exception. If up to the present 
time America has not lowered her flag from our country it is 
because she believes that there is no security for us. Through all 
these years America has become wedded to us not only through 
material and economic bonds but also through spiritual and 
ideologic ones. If the Philippines have to live always under a 
nation I would rather prefer to be under the great American Nation 
than any other nation. 

In the face of this serious international situation it is time to 
ponder and make a revision of all political values that affect or 
may affect our country. In desiring to seek definite solution of our 
status we should first consider the international situation and 
study it conscientiously until we reach a final conclusion. We 
should petition the United States to study and decide with us the 
present situation and solve the problems that we have before us 
in an open and frank manner, without any redundancy or subter- 
fuge. The American High Commissioner, His Excellency, Paul 
McNutt, after visiting the Orient, came back advocating a realistic 
reexamination of the political situation. I admire the courage of 
the High Commissioner in launching his proposal before opinions 
diametrically opposed to his, and I have been a follower of that 
idea, I have also visited certain neighboring countries and seen 
certain things that made me ponder for a long time, 

When dealing with a problem as serious as the destiny of our 
country, a little hesitation and consideration is certainly most wel- 
come. Let us demur and continue studying. Who knows, per- 
chance, a happy solution lies in the future. 
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The Lending-Spending Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON POST OF JULY 24, 1939 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, each day I receive many 
communications regarding the proposed “spending-lending 
program,” which is proposed by the President of the United 
States, and from the general trend of those communications 
I find the people, generally, are deeply concerned because of 
this huge spending plan. It is agreed that if loans are made, 
and not repaid, the overburdened taxpayers of this Nation 
will have to assume and pay the indebtedness incurred, and 
with the present indebtedness, which has reached an all-time 
high, this plan, while it may operate as “another shot in the 
arm,” will finally impose an added burden upon every class 
of our people; our farmers, laborers, industrialists, and busi- 
nessmen will suffer because of this additional imposition, and 
business and industry in our Nation will find another ob- 
struction upon the highway of progress which will further 
stagnate development and the opportunity to take up the 
slack in our unemployed groups. I am convinced, from the 
record of the past, that this proposed lending program will 
mean another “spending program” by the administration 
now in power, which will mean a continuation of our 
depressed business conditions. 

Mr. Speaker, I include in my remarks an excellent editorial 
which appeared in the Washington Post on Monday morning, 
July 24, 1939, which editorial has my complete endorsement, 
and which is as follows: 


[From the Washington Post of July 24, 1939] 
THE LENDING PLAN 

The administration’s new lending program authorizes the R. F. C. 
to issue its own obligations to a maximum amount of $2,490,- 
000,000 to finance construction of highways, expansion of rural 
electrification, purchase of railway equipment, loans to farm ten- 
ants, irrigation projects, and various other enterprises. 

Superficially, this new pump-priming venture does not differ 
in any fundamental respect from p ones. The general 
type of projects is the same, and the agencies through which loans 
are to be made have been functioning for a number of years. In- 
deed, Senator Byrp maintains that the present program is not essen- 
tial, because the R. F. C. already has a huge fund available for 
financing the bulk of the projects listed. 

There has been a very significant change, however, in the 
character of the arguments advanced to support the new spending- 
lending program. Earlier proposals have been offered as stop- 
gap arrangements designed to hasten the revival of private invest- 
ment activity. The “build-up” for the present plan reveals a new 
conception of its nature and purpose. The ground was carefully 
prepared for this new approach in hearings conducted before the 
Temporary National Economic Committee a short time ago. 

Experts attached to the Federal Reserve Board and the S. E. C. 
presented a mass of statistical data purporting to show an inade- 
quacy of private investment outlets and a consequent need of 
Government capital investments to meet the deficiency. Hence 
the latest pump-priming essay has taken on the guise of a 
governmentally sponsored investment program to finance self- 
liquidating projects—one that may properly be financed entirely 
outside the regular Federal Budget. 

Senator Brrp has issued a timely warning that the American 
public must not be deluded into believing that this new spending 
scheme will neither increase the Federal debt nor increase the 
Federal tax burden. “If the Government borrows money and 
makes loans for untried and impractical projects that are not 
likely to be repaid,” he says, “the burden will eventually fall on 
the taxpayer.” In his opinion the “whole scheme is devised to 
evade the present statutory debt limit.” It is, he concludes, “a 
spending scheme masquerading as a lending scheme.” 

This is, of course, an extreme statement since it is not to be 
supposed that all the R. F. C. advances will be a dead loss. How- 
ever, there is a virtual certainty that a large percentage of loans 
made to construct toll roads, to aid tenant farmers and to dig 
irrigation ditches will, like the R. F. C.'s industrial loans, show a 
high percentage of loss. 

Furthermore, a good many loans, which by stretching the defini- 
tion might be called self-liquidating, will yield very low returns 
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and be repayable over an excessively long period of time. Gov- 
ernment debts incurred to finance such slow enterprises will re- 
main outstanding indefinitely. And should the Government later 
be compelled to borrow at higher interest rates to refund this 
indebtedness, the taxpayers would be compelled to shoulder the 
additional cost, 

The American people should not be deceived by soothing phrases 
or led astray by hair-splitting definitions that broaden the mean- 
ing of the word “self-liquidating” until it no longer has any prac- 
tical significance. Whether the additional billions which the ad- 
ministration proposes to lend are carried in the regular budgetary 
statement as expenditures offset by additions to the Federal debt 
or listed as liabilities of the R. F. C. is immaterial. The obliga- 
tion to repay that debt rests, in final analysis, upon the Federal 
Government. Verbal legerdemain cannot relieve taxpayers of the 
necessity of meeting the losses from bad investments. 


Townsend Plan in Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EDWIN M. SCHAEFER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, Juiy 24, 1939 


ARTICLE BY SAM TUCKER 


Mr. SCHAEFER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I desire to 
include a very enlightening article on the Townsend old-age 
pension plan which was written by the distinguished Illinois 
journalist, Mr. Sam Tucker, for the East St. Louis, Il., 
Journal, and published in the issue of Sunday, July 16, 1939. 
Mr. Tucker is a well-known observer of National and State 
affairs. He is a close student of economics and it is my 
opinion he knows whereof he speaks in the article which 
follows: 


From the East St. Louis (II.) Journal of July 16, 1939] 
As I View THE THING 
(By Sam Tucker) 

By word of mouth, and by letter, during the last week a number 
of nice old folks who had put their faith in the Townsend dream 
have been telling me exactly what they think of me. They have 
suggested in indelicate language, that I am an offspring of canine 
ancestry. Worse than that, they have suggested, in a single, 
pointed word, that my father was a bachelor, 

It so happens that I never have traded upon ancestry as an 
excuse for any of my errors or as a means of advancement. If 
anybody wants to make something of it, I am willing to stand 
upon the record of my forebears. In a realistic view, however, it 
becomes clear that these unfortunate folks did not really mean 
to insult my father or mother, grandparents, or great-grandparents. 
I am the one they wanted to punch in the jaw, and I can take it. 

ARITHMETIC REFUSES TO YIELD 


This is mock heroics—the foregoing—because it is not even your 
humble columnist with whom the critics have a quarrel. What 
they are sore at is the law of arithmetic, and they might drive 
every wage-earning newspaperman of the country out of his job 
without changing arithmetic. Arithmetic is a very stubborn thing, 
which refuses to yield either to governments or to wishful dreams. 
It can’t be altered by calling names, nor by any sort of rainbow 
magic. 

In order to see what fantastic, impossible dreaming the Town- 
send pension scheme is, test it by the unchangeable rules of arith- 
metic. For a starting point, take the United States census report 
for Illinois in 1930, the last year of an actual count. Tou will find 
that there were, in April of that year, 667,383 persons in this State 
past the age of 60, an age sometimes suggested as suitable for the 
beginning of pensions. There were 421,073 persons past the age 
of 65. Remember these are figures for the State of Illinois alone. 
In some States, most notably California and Florida, the propor- 
tion of old folks is much higher still. 

TAXES TO BE CONSIDERED 


Assume that we have only Illinois to deal with, and assume that 
the glorious period of easy living upon pension is to begin at age 
65. We have 421,073 persons to pay off. Old Doc Townsend thinks 
that this part of the population, men and women, lazy vagrants 
and worn-out workers alike, all should receive $200 a month each. 
What would it cost? 

Take your pencil, multiply 421,073 by 2,400, to obtain the num- 
ber of dollars that must be expended each year to give $200 a month 
to each person above 65, as a reward for having continued to 
breathe so long. What figure do you get? What does that figure 
mean, in terms of taxes to be raised to meet the cost? 
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COST ONE-HALF BILLION AT $100 


At this point, we hear an interruption. An indignant Town- 
send dreamer points out that the figure of $200 a month is an ideal, 
and not necessary the immediate goal. A smaller amount would 
be accepted, for a starter, with the idea of working up to the 
higher figure as time went on. 

Very well, then: let’s cut the Townsend ideal in half, and say 
that we are going to pay each person in Illinois $100 a month, as 
reward for having continued to consume groceries past the age of 
65. Multiply 421,073 by 1,200. By my arithmetic, this makes 
505,287,600—the number of dollars it would take in a year to pay 
each person of Illinois over 65 a bare $100 each month. Well over 
a half a billion dollars, for a single State, but perhaps that does 
not sound impressive to you. 


TRANSACTION TAX IS VICIOUS 


Take, then, another figure for consideration. The total amount 
of tax revenue collected in the State of Illinois in 1 year (June 30, 
1937-June 30, 1938) from a 3-percent sales tax upon all retail 
business was $80,917,000. This 3-percent sales tax is a source of 
serious embarrassment to many small retailers and a cause of 
much grumbling by customers who are asked to fork over extra 
pennies on every purchase. It has proved necessary, however, to 
finance the present expenditure of State government. 

The present State sales tax, of course, must be continued until 
the expenses of State government are greatly reduced, or until 
the State constitution is amended to permit a State income tax. 
The Townsend dreamers propose to raise their money by a “trans- 
action” tax—a sales tax under another name, and more vicious 
because it involves payment of tax two or three times over upon 
the same merchandise. Assume, however, that nothing worse 
than a simple sales tax were proposed, 

We must have the present 3 percent to finance the State in its 
previous scheme of operations. To raise an additional half billion 
dollars a year we must have an additional sales tax six times as big 
as the present one. In other words, to pay the hopeful old folks 
$100 a month, without regard to their need or worth, every person 
who went into a store to buy $1 worth of groceries would have to 
fork over, in addition, 3 percent, as the ordinary cost of State 
government, plus 18 cents as Townsend tax, making the bill $1.21 
for each $1 worth of goods that were bought. 


ALL WAGES WOULD SHRINK 


In other words, every wage in the State would shrink by a fifth 
(for all the families that still continued to support themselves, 
by their own efforts). Every little retail business would be loaded 
down by difficulties, due to rising prices and taxes six times bigger 
than now. Every benefit that was gained by the aged idlers would 
come out of the pockets of that minority in the population who 
earn their own way, produce all the wealth that is created, and 
work for every cent they get or expect to get. 

Thus far I have been able to invite you to use your own pencil 
along with me in computing just what would happen. The whole 
story, however, cannot be told by means of any figures yet avail- 
able. Actually there are not merely 421,073 persons of 65 and over 
in Illinois, as there were in the year 1930, but many thousands 
more than that number. The death rate has been dropping, the 
birth rate also, so today we have a larger proportion of old folks to 
earning men. The actual burden upon workers would be far worse 
than any official figure will show. 


Export of War Materials to Japan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LEE E. GEYER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1939 


‘LETTER FROM REV. WILLIAM W. DARSIE 


Mr. GEYER of California. Mr. Speaker, I have on various 
occasions before this body expressed myself concerning the 
part the United States is having toward prolonging the war 
in China. 

Authentic authorities agree that if we could embargo war 
materials to Japan the terrific slaughter would be over in 
less than a month. I represent the great harbor area of 
Los Angeles, and I am receiving many communications from 
my constituents urging that something be done about this 
matter. 

The First Presbyterian Church, of San Pedro, Calif., under 
the leadership of Rev. William W. Darsie, has just communi- 
cated with me upon this subject. His letter is typical of 
those I am receiving. I hope the membership will read this 
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letter thoughtfully and enact legislation that will put an end 
to this terrible tragedy. 
The letter follows: 


Congressman LEE GEYER: 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear CONGRESSMAN GEYER: The session of the First Presbyterian 
Church of San Pedro, acting unanimously for the congregation of 
our church, voted to express to you and the Members of Congress 
our sincere hope that Congress would act in withholding war ma- 
terials from’ Japan. Since our church is located in that section 
of the city of Los Angeles from which oil and scrap iron is shipped 
in large quantities, we have a deep interest in seeing that Congress 
act before adjournment in stopping the slaughter of Innocents in 
the Far East. It is our sincere hope that action will be taken at 
once in correcting this wrong. 
Very sincerely yours, 


Wrrram W. DARSIE. 


Possibility of Joint Truck-Rate Schedules 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WADE H. KITCHENS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1939 


Mr. KITCHENS. Mr. Speaker, the railroad bill before us 
is inimical to all other forms of transportation. A case of 
first impression pertaining to joint truck-water transporta- 
tion arose in my district last year. It took over a year to get 
an adverse ruling in favor of the railroads by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in a decision rendered May 20, 1939. 

Camden, Ark., a town located in my district, has for many 
years been the head of navigation on the Ouachita River. 
From Camden this river flows in a southeasterly direction 
down to the Mississippi, and boats using the Ouachita can 
thus travel between Camden and New Orleans by water. It 
is the only direct water connection between the coast and 
the interior towns and cities in my district and in the other 
districts of southern Arkansas. There has for many years 
been some commercial use of the Ouachita to Camden, but 
this was uncertain and not the kind of service which the 
merchants and businessmen could ever depend upon. 

About 4 years ago, however, a common carrier barge line 
began operations over this water route. This line uses a 
fleet of modern barges and plies between New Orleans and 
Camden, using the Mississippi and Ouachita Rivers. Regu- 
lar semimonthly sailings were established and a slow but 
dependable service by water to Camden was made available 
to the merchants. Being an inland-water carrier, this barge 
line was not under the Interstate Commerce Commission or 
subject to its rulings, but it made every effort to keep its 
rates stable and was invaluable to business in this territory. 

Not long after the establishment of this common-carrier 
barge line the Motor Carrier Act was passed by Congress 
placing interstate truck operations under the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and providing for the joining of truck 
and water operations where the barge lines were willing to 
submit to the jurisdiction of the Commission. 

At the request of the shipping interests around Camden 
and in the territory served by Camden the barge line decided 
to join with the common-carrier truckers in joint through 
water-truck tariffs which would name rates from New 
Orleans to various south Arkansas points through Camden. 

There were five common-carrier truck lines whose routes 
radiated from Camden and provided a service to towns in 
Arkansas as far north as Little Rock. 

It was the purpose of the new tariff to allow wholesalers, 
merchants, and businessmen at all of these Arkansas destina- 
tions to ship directly between their places of business and 
New Orleans by water and truck without the necessity of 
taking delivery at the head of navigation in Camden and still 
have the benefit of low-cost water transportation. 

The project was greeted with great enthusiasm all over 
my district and in the surrounding districts which also would 
benefit, and in spite of some misgivings on the part of the 
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barge line at submitting to the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the tariffs naming the through 
rates were published in April of last year. 

The ink on the tariffs was scarcely dry, however, before 
a loud and vigorous complaint arose from the railroads. 
They protested to the Interstate Commerce Commission that 
the new through joint rates were unconscionably low and 
would completely tear down the rate structure that they 
had built up for service to this territory. It even developéd 
that one of the common-carrier truck lines which had joined 
with the barge company in the joint rates was owned and 
controlled by one of the railroads. As soon as the railroad 
opposition was made known it immediately withdrew from 
its participation. The Commission gave ear to the strong 
protests of the railroads and in May of 1938 suspended 
the new tariff, setting it down for an investigation and hear- 
ing before one of its examiners. 

The scheduled hearing was held at the end of June 1938, 
in Camden. At this hearing there were in attendance many 
shippers and businessmen who testified as to the great 
advantages which a joint barge-truck route through Camden 
would bring to them. They assured the Commission that 
they had urged the establishment of this valuable service 
and, in spite of its slowness, they would patronize it and 
be very glad to make use of the waterway serving their 
locality. On its part, the barge line depicted the careful 
study which had been given to the problem before the 
through rates were decided on; the urgent requests which 
they had received; and the care which had been taken to 
name rates which would make use of the through route by 
shippers possible and still be compensatory to the carriers 
operating over it. 

The barge line pointed out that the through route was 
very much an experiment and that for this reason an ex- 
perimental period of 6 months was to be used. Suggestions 
as to improvements in the tariff were solicited and a will- 
ingness to correct any errors or ambiguities was repeatedly 
expressed. The answer of the railroads to all the pleas 
of the water and truck carriers and of the shippers for 
this service was that the rates to be charged were too low 
and would injure their business. 

The case was before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for many months. Finally, in late May of this year, over a 
year after the rates had been first published, the decision was 
released. It found the proposed joint through rates to be 
unlawful because unduly low and ordered them to be can- 
celed. The Commission apparently felt that, regardless of 
the value and cost of the service offered, rates by other forms 
of transportation must not be low enough to take traffic from 
the railroads. The effect of the decision is to say that the 
inherent advantages of low-cost water transportation cannot 
be given to a locality, no matter how great the need, if to do 
so can possibly interfere with or injure the business of the 
rail carriers. No other conclusion can be drawn when this 
was the sole plea of the railroads to which the Commission 
in this case lent such a ready ear. 

Since the decision ordering their rates canceled, the com- 
mon-carrier barge and truck lines serving southern Arkansas 
through Camden have not abandoned their efforts to pro- 
vide a joint through service. They have been and now are 
endeavoring to work out rates which will produce some busi- 
ness and still be compensatory. They have been asked, how- 
ever, by the railroads to furnish copies of such new rates as 
soon as they are prepared. There is little doubt that the 
new rates, whatever they are, will be protested again by the 
railroads and the same long-drawn-out procedure will have 
to be repeated. Nor does a common carrier by water have 
much incentive to seek Commission approval of its rates, 
no matter how valuable the projected service may be to 
shippers and the people in general, or how reasonable they 
may be when the slow character of water travel is taken 
into account. The experience of this barge line which has 
with the common-carrier truckers, been attempting to pro- 
vide water and truck transportation to Camden, Ark., and 
surrounding towns makes the prospect of further Commis- 
sion regulation a dark one, 
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The National Debt Limitation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1939 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, a recapitulation of congressional 
appropriations discloses that we are dangerously near the 
debt limitation of $45,000,000,000 established by law. 
The national debt, as of June 30, 1939, the end of the fiscal 
year, was $40,440,000,000, of which total Treasury bonds now 
outstanding amount to $28,066,000,000, while Treasury notes, 
bills, and certificates of indebtedness eligible for conversion 
into long-term obligations sum up to $11,820,000,000. 

We have experienced 9 continuous years of operating 
deficits. The excess of expenditures over receipts has varied 
from year to year due to changes in business conditions and 
the program of public finance. During the 1939 fiscal year 
expenditures exceeded receipts by $3,601,000,000 and were 
more than twice the expenditures for the 1931 period. 

A tabulation of the appropriations for the 1940 fiscal year 
shows that the national-defense program will amount to 
one and eight-tenths billion dollars; it will cost about the 
same for relief as it will for national defense; the agricul- 
tural program will still run at a level of about one and three- 
tenths billion dollars. All told, national defense, relief, and 
agricultural expenditures will constitute about one-half of 
the cost of government for this fiscal year. Expenditures 
are estimated to exceed $10,000,000,000 in the 1940 fiscal 
year with an operating deficit of over $3,000,000,000. 

The Treasury Department estimates a gross national 
debt, as of June 30, 1940, of $44,458,000,000, based on esti- 
mated deficit of $3,326,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1940. The actual deficit for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1939, was three and six-tenths billion dollars. 

There has been proposed a program of expenditures for 
public works of a self-liquidating nature amounting to ap- 
proximately $3,000,000,000. If the plan is carried out to 
completion then the outstanding contingent liabilities (guar- 
anteed obligations of the United States) will approximate 
$10,000,000,000 in addition to the national debt. 

These figures show that we are rapidly approaching the 
debt limitation and that the time has come to put our own 
financial house in order, to practice rigid economy, and to 
balance or at least to approximate a balanced Budget for 
1941. 

I believe the best way to start doing this is to cut 10 
percent off the total appropriations for every department of 
the Government, except for disabled veterans, those on pen- 
sions and relief. There is no way to balance the Budget 
without a definite attempt to practice national economy, and 
that can only be done through an effort to reduce the amount 
of appropriations made by the Congress. 

I have introduced a resolution—House Resolution 195—for 
the creation of a committee of five Members of the House, to 
be appointed by the Speaker, to make a recapitulation and a 
complete survey of the authorizations and appropriations of 
the Seventy-sixth Congress, to ascertain whether or not the 
limitation on the national debt established by law at $45,- 
000,000,000 has been exceeded. I propose to ask for action 
on this resolution as soon as Congress reconvenes in Jan- 
uary 1940 so that Members will know definitely before the 
big appropriation bills are considered the exact status of our 
public debt in relation to the debt limitation. 

The proposed spending and lending bill is just a camou- 
flage effort to evade the legal-debt limitation. The fact is 
that our country has been overdrugged with stimulants and 
shots in the arm. Business is in a dry rot, confidence has 
been destroyed, and fear pervades the land. Incomes, profits, 
wages, all are falling, but unemployment and taxes continue 
to rise. The tax collector is as inevitable as the messenger 
of death. The Federal Government is drifting rapidly onto 
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the shoals of inflation, repudiation, bankruptcy, or finan- 
cial chaos and more unemployment. 

I include the following tables showing the state of the 
public debt as of June 30, 1939, the cost of operating the 
Federal Government for the fiscal years 1931-39, comparison 
of changes in the public debt with expenditures for relief 
for the fiscal years 1934-39, appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1940, and the growth of contingent liabili- 
ties, 1934-39. 

TABLE I—The public debt as of June 30, 1939 


Bonds: 
Panama Canal, conversion, postal savings $196, 470, 660 
De 25, 218, 322, 650 
United States savings bonds 1, 868, 149, 116 
Adjusted service bonds 783, 052, 606 
sa ON Te 1 ( ee 28, 065, 995, 032 
Tram e es enema n 9, 225, 905, 700 
Certificates of indebtedness sBs $ . 
T as Sap orcas a 1, 307, 569, 000 
Total interest-bearing debt outstanding 39, 885, 969, 732 
Matured debt on which interest has ceased - 142, 283, 140 
Debt bearing no interest 411, 279, 539 


Total ‘gross e e —L—— 8 40, 439, 532, 411 
Net balance in general fund 2, 838, 225, 533 


Gross debt less net balance in general fund. 37, 601, 306, 879 
Gross debt per Capita „„„%; 308. 29 
Computed rate of interest on interest-bearing debt 

nn,, . 2. 60 


TanLE II. ost of operating the Federal Government for the fiscal 
years, 1931-39, inclusive 


. 


Operating 
eficits: 
Expenditures Receipts Receipts 45 
with ex- 
penditures 
8 $4, 092, 000, 000 | $3, 190, 009, 000 | $992, 000, 000 
32. 5, 154, 090, 000 | 2, 006, 000, 000 | 3, 148, 000, 000 
933. 5. 143, 000,000 | 2, 080, 000, 600 | 3, 063, 000, 000 
aa -| 7,195, 000, 000 | 3, 116, 000, 000 | 3, 989, 000, 000 
ae 7. 376, 000, 000 | 3,800, 000, 000 | 3, 575, 000, 000 
z --| 8,880, 000. 000 | 4,116, 000, 000 | 4, 764, 000, 000 
E --| 8,105, 000, 000 | 5, 294, 090, 000 | 2, 811. 000, 000 
--| 7,691, 600,000 | 6, 242, 000, 000 | 1, 450, 000, 000 
1939.. --| 9, 268, 000, 000 | 5, 668, 090, 000 | 3, 601, 000, 000 


Tasie II. Comparison of changes in the public debt with expendi- 
tures for relief for the fiscal years, 1934-39 


Gross direct debt Annualincrease | Relief expendi- 


in gross debt tures ! 
$4, 514, 000, 000 $1, 767, 000, 000 
1, 648, 000, 000 1, 982, 000, 000 
5, 077, 000, 000 2, 441, 000, 000 
2, 647, 000, 000 2, 542, 000, 000 
740, 000, 000 2, 133. 000, 000 
8, 275, 000, 000 2, 854, 000, 000 
17, 901, 000, 000 13, 719, 000, 000 


! Relief expenditures include only those allocations to the Civil Works Administra- 
tion, Federal Emergency Relief Administration, Works Progress Administration, 
Civilian Conservation Corps, direct relief, and the work relief of public works such as 
emergency flood control, reclamation, ete. 

+ Preliminary computation. 


Taste IV—Appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1940 
1 establishment, H. H. 4218, Public, No. 


rw!!! BEE TRAD ENTE RT ATER EE, $21, 892, 079 
l Offices, Public, No. 8 1, 678, 847, 840 
Independent administrative expenses 73, 550, 000 
Department of Agriculture, H. R. 5269 1, 273, 004, 798 
Farm Credit Administration, H. R. 5269 18, 741, 009 
Administrative expenses, H. R. 5269 9. 500, 000 
Department of Commerce, H. R. 63922 52. 751, 000 
Department of the Interior, Pube, NO: Oaz ce 188, 337, 265 
Department of Justice, H. R. 6392 50, 997, 520 
Department of Labor, H. R. 5427 80, 536, 170 
Navy Department, H. R. 6149 773, 049, 151 
Post Office Department, Public, No. 65_-...------_- 150, 987, 244 
Department of State, H. R. 6392 18, 518, 700 


Treasury Department, Public, No. 65 2 2, 549, 978, 410 


1 Appropriated $790,987,244, less 8740, 000, 000 of post-office receipts. 

Out of the Treasury Department appropriation of $2,550,000,000, 
$1,050,000,000 was allocated for payments of interest on the public 
debt, $585,000,000 for public-debt retirement, $580,000,000 to the old- 
age reserve account, and the remainder of the appropriation ($335,- 
000,000) will be spent on operations of the Department, such as 
refunds, public buildings, the Coast Guard, the Public Health 
Service, Internal Revenue Bureau. . 
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Taste IV.—Appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1940— 
Continued 
War Department: 


Military, Public, No. 44 $508, 789, 824 
Military supplemental, H. R. 6791 = 223, 398, 047 
Civil and Panama Canal, H. R. 6260 304, 523, 014 
District of Columbia 6, 000, 000 

Work Relief and Public Works Appropriation Act, 
iss RS «Mas RS ye RG a en en 1, 755, 600, 000 
yoy) Seashell SS —j———— 10, 239, 862, 062 


*Estimated District of Columbia appropriation not yet enacted 
into law. 


TABLE V—The goer of contingent liabilities (guaranteed obliga- 
ions of the United States), 1934-39 


[In millions of dollars} 


1936 | 1937 


8 Sy er gago Corpora a nae Sa 3 55 i 206 

e arm Mortgage Corporation. 1,432 1. 1,419 | 1,385 
Federal land banks. 

Federal Housing Administration 
Home Owners’ Loan C ration 
Reconstruction Finance A 255 82³ 
TTT .. ͤ K — — 115 


Collective Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH 0. BREWSTER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1939 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. Speaker, in recent months the 
administration has used various powers available to it under 
law to curtail so far as practicable our interchange of trade 
with Germany in carrying out its program of cooperation 
with the “democracies against the autocracies” and in par- 
ticular to show American sympathy for Great Britain in 
its current controversy with Germany. 

It seems worth while to note that during this same period, 
when American business with Germany has been substan- 
tially curtailed, under the restrictions imposed by the admin- 
istration the trade of Great Britain with Germany has very 
materially increased. 

In fact Great Britain has apparently increased its trade 
with Germany to about fill the gap America has left. 

The following Associated Press dispatch from the New 
York Herald Tribune of July 20, 1939, tells a story that should 
have significance to American students of international 
relations: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of July 20, 1939] 
GERMAN EXPORT BALANCE FOR JUNE IS $37,640,000—PART OF GAIN IS 
IN BOOKKEEPING; SALES TO UNITED STATES DROP SHARPLY 

BERLIN, July 19——Germany’s exports in June exceeded imports 
by 94,100,000 marks (about $37,640,000), more than double the ex- 
port balance in May, it was announced today. For the first 6 
months of 1939 an excess of 58,800,000 marks (about $23,520,000) in 
exports over imports was recorded. 

The apparent increase in exports in June over May, 52,200,000 
marks ($20,000,000), was in large measure a result of a new method 
of keeping statistics. June figures included some deliveries actu- 
ally made in May. rts listed for June amounted to 537,500,000 
marks ($215,000,000), and imports 443,400,000 marks (117,360,000). 

Today’s announcement said imports from Italy, Great Britain, 
Hungary, and the Netherlands had increased and those from Ru- 
mania, Greece, and Turkey had decreased. 

German exports increased to Britain, Turkey, the Netherlands, 
Italy, and Sweden, while those to Poland, Switzerland, and France 
decreased. Export increases to Argentina, Venezuela, Mexico, and 
Colombia were noted, while there was a strong recession in exports 
to the United States. 
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Dark Days Ahead 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1939 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, a shadow recently has been cast 
over the Fourth Congressional District of Indiana, that re- 
gion of rich farm land and prosperous communities in the 
extreme northeastern section of the State which I have the 
proud honor to represent. It was placed there, I regret to 
report, by the distinguished junior Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Minton]. I rise, therefore, to erase that shadow once 
and for all, using as my weapon the potent sunlight of the 
truth. 

Mr. Speaker, on Thursday, July 20, the Senator from 
Indiana, during the heat of debate in the Senate, made the 
following statement in response to a question by the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Brincrs]. I quote from page 
9575 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of that date: 


Mr, MINTON. I have in mind one Republican Representative 
from my State, who inserted in the Record some figures which 
had been tabulated by a Republican editor up in the dark corner 
of Indiana, a man who ran for the United States Senate last year 
and was defeated. That is one of them I have in mind. I could 
refer the Senators to others. 


The Republican Representative to whom the Senator from 
Indiana refers is myself. 

The Republican editor he mentions is the Honorable Ray- 
mond E. Willis, of Angola, Ind., one of the finest gentlemen 
from one of the finest communities in my district. 

It is only natural for me to assume, therefore, that “the 
dark corner of Indiana” to which the Indiana Senator refers 
is my own Fourth District—a district which, I might add, 
needs bow to no other in the entire United States. At least, 
Mr. Speaker, this is the conclusion which has been drawn by 
the newspapers of my district. I wish to insert at this point 
a Washington dispatch which has gained wide circulation in 
Indiana: 

[Washington dispatch of July 22, 1939] 
FOURTH DISTRICT DARK CORNER OF STATE—MINTON 

WasHINGTON, D. C.—The Fourth Congressional District, which 
went Republican by an all-time record majority of over 20,000 
votes in 1938, is the “dark corner of Indiana” to Senator SHERMAN 
Minton, the Hoosier new dealer, who must stand for reelection 
next year, probably against Raymond E. Willis, Angola publisher. 

The junior Senator from Indiana made public reference to his 
strongest potential opponent, Mr. Willis, during a debate in the 
Senate the other day, but he didn’t refer to him by name. In- 
stead, he identified him simply as “a Republican editor up in the 
dark corner of Indiana, a mau wno ran for the United States 
Senate last year and was defeated.” 

It all came about during a debate between Mr. MINTON and 
Senator Brinces of New Hampshire over the farm policies of the 
New Deal, 

The Hoosier Senator took the floor to complain that “numerous 
attempts have been made by Republican leaders to circulate 
throughout the country propaganda detrimental to the New Deal 
economic program. * * * They are trying to show that farm- 
ers were better off under Mr. Hoover than they are under the 
Roosevelt administration.” 

Mr. Bnrbors. The Senator says Republicans have been circulat- 
ing these . Who does he mean are circulating these fig- 
ures? “Republicans” is a pretty indefinite term. 

Mr. Mtyron.I have in mind one Republican Representative 
from my State who inserted in the Recorp some figures which had 
been tabulated by a Republican editor up in the dark corner of 
Indiana, a man who ran for the United States Senate last year 
and was defeated. That is one of them I have in mind. 

The Hoosier Senator had taken exception to a table of compara- 
tive farm prices which Representative GILLIE had placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. The table, taken from Mr. Willis’ news- 
paper, the Steuben Republican, revealed that average prices of 
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leading farm products under the New Deal period, 1933-37, are as 
much as 30 percent lower than they were during the Republican 
period, 1921-32, 

The Indiana Senator objected to the figures and inserted his 
own table, comparing New Deal farm prices with the 1930-32 aver- 
ages, ignoring the high prices under the Harding and Coolidge 
administrations. 

Mr. Speaker, some very interesting inferences are con- 
tained in this newspaper article. The inference is made, for 
example, that the junior Senator considers the Fourth Dis- 
trict the “dark corner of Indiana” because it went Republi- 
can last year by the largest plurality in history. The exact 
plurality, according to the Congressional Directory, was 
20,274 votes. Every one of the eight counties in the dis- 
trict contributed to this record plurality. The results by 
counties were as follows: 


County Republican| Democratic 


The inference also is made that the Indiana Senator may 
consider northeastern Indiana the “dark corner” of the State, 
because it is the home of his strongest potential opponent, 
Mr. Willis, whom I sincerely believe will be the next Senator 
from Indiana. 

The junior Senator identified Mr. Willis rather curtly as 
“the man who ran for the United States Senate last year 


and was defeated.” I might say that many citizens of In- 
diana entertain serious doubts as to the truth of that state- 
ment. To be sure, Mr. Willis is not in the Senate today. 
But there are many who believe that he should be. 

This attitude was summed up recently in an editorial in 
the Columbia City (Ind.) Commercial-Mail as follows: 

Raymond E. Willis, it is felt by 90 percent of the voters of the 
State, was defrauded out of the place by election corruption—and 
8 a hair’s breadth of securing election in spite of the 
rauds. 


Official returns revealed that Mr. Willis polled 783,189 
votes and Senator FREDERICK Van Nuys, his opponent, re- 
ceived 788,386—a difference of 5,197 votes out of a total of 
1,581,839 cast. 

My purpose in rising today, however, is not to discuss the 
pros and cons of the much-disputed senatorial election in 
Indiana last year or to recall with justifiable pleasure the 
election results in my own congressional district. A shadow 
has been cast over the portion of Indiana which I represent 
and it becomes my duty to pierce it and let in the light. 

The Fourth Indiana District, Mr. Speaker, is not “the dark 
corner of Indiana.” Anyone who has ever had the good for- 
tune to visit this section of the State, which God so gener- 
ously endowed with all the natural wealth at His command, 
can testify to this statement. Its land is as fertile as any in 
the United States. Its industries are diversified. Its com- 
munities are progressing. Its people are the most hospitable 
on earth. 

Northeastern Indiana, among other things, is a vacation 
paradise. Here, within a radius of 50 miles, are located 200 
beautiful lakes, ranging from small ones to giant Wawasee. 
All of these waters, as well as the winding streams tributary to 
them, offer splendid fishing and every kind of outdoor 
amusement, 

I wish to pause a moment here to extend a cordial invita- 
tion to my colleagues, on behalf of the constituency I repre- 
sent, to visit northeastern Indiana after adjournment and see 
for yourselves. I will guarantee you the vacation of your 
lives. And I will warrant that you will meet the finest, most 
thoroughly genuine people in the world. 
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Whether you come from California, Maine, Florida, or 
Minnesota, you will feel that you are coming home when 
you come to Indiana. For Indiana’s authors have told the 
whole world about the wonders of this wonderful State. 
Booth Tarkington, Edward Eggleston, Lew Wallace, James 
Whitcomb Riley, George Ade, Meredith Nicholson, Theodore 
Dreiser, and northeastern Indiana’s own Gene Stratton 
Porter—these and many other Hoosier writers have brought 
Indiana into the home of every American. You will find 
many of the scenes they wrote about right in Mr. MINTON’S 
“dark corner of Indiana.” 

The business and industrial life of northeastern Indiana 
is centered in my home city of Fort Wayne, a thriving 
metropolis with a history as colorful as any community in 
America. 

The present site of Fort Wayne, where the three rivers 
meet,” was an important center of early American Indian 
life before the coming of the white men. Chief Little Turtle 
described it as “that glorious gate through which all the 
good words of our chiefs had to pass from the north to 
the south and from the east to the west.” 

Fort Wayne is named after that Revolutionary War hero, 
Gen. Anthony Wayne, who brought the glorious aftermath 
of the war to Indiana soil on the site of the present city. 

In 1785, just 2 years before the formation of the North- 
west Territory, General Washington pointed to this spot 
as “a most important post for the Union.” He wanted it 
fortified and maintained as a strategic American stronghold 
in the West. He never gave up that conception, and for 10 
years pursued his purpose by sending three armies to accom- 
plish it. His vision finally was realized in the building of 
Old Fort Wayne by the famous “Mad Anthony,” after his 
defeat of the Indians at Fallen Timbers. 

Since its colorful beginning, Fort Wayne has continued to 
grow until today it is an important industrial center of 130,- 
000 population. Its ideal location in the heart of the great 
markets of the Middle West has been widely recognized, and 
many important industries have located plants there. 

Mr. Speaker, I could go on forever about northeastern 
Indiana, her natural riches and varied attractions, the in- 
dustrious farmers who till her soil, the citizens she has de- 
veloped, the contributions she has made to the progress of 
civilization, the good people who perform their daily tasks 
there. For I love every inch of it and, to me, there is no 
place on earth to compare with it. I think, however, that 
I have said enough to convince my colleagues, and the Na- 
tion at large, that it is not “the dark corner of Indiana.” I 
also would like to feel that the junior Senator from Indiana, 
deep down in his heart, shares with me an admiration and 
affection for the people of this district. 

Mr, Speaker, the Nation should be warned. There are dark 
days ahead. I solemnly predict, here and now, that the 
Republican darkness to which the Senator has condemned 
the Fourth District of Indiana—and which already extends 
Over 7 districts in Indiana and 167 in the United States—will 
envelop the entire country in 1940. 


The Ramspeck Bill—H. R. 960 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CAROLINE O’DAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1939 


Mrs. O’DAY. Mr. Speaker, one of the early tests of feeble- 
mindedness in children, I have been told, was to direct the 
child in question to bale out a bucket into which water from 
a tap was running. If the child stayed at the task all day, 
it was a sure sign that he was feeble-minded, because any 
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average child would soon discover the source of the water and 
turn off the tap. 

I am reminded of this illustration by two bills, one of 
which has just passed the House, the other is awaiting action 
by this body. 

There has been a great fuss over politics in relief, political 
activity by Federal employees, and much-to-do over the 
Hatch bill prohibiting “pernicious political activity.” 

Much less public attention has been given to the bill 
(H. R. 960) introduced by the distinguished chairman of the 
Civil Service Committee, Mr. Ramspeck, of Georgia. This 
bill would place the bulk of Federal employees within the 
scope of the civil-service system. Mr. Ramspecx’s bill would 
shut off the flow of patronage, automatically eliminating 
pernicious political activity. 

The House may draw its own inferences. 


Everett Post Office Dedication 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ARTHUR D. HEALEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. ARTHUR D. HEALEY, OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include the following address recently 
delivered by me at the dedication of a post office at Everett, 
Mass.: 


It is indeed a pleasure to be present here today to participate 
in the dedication of the new post-office building for the city of 
Everett. This building is a splendid example of the policy of this 
administration in erecting post-office buildings with a view toward 
utility rather than the impracticable type of monumental build- 
ings that we have witnessed in the past. It also represents the 
policy of the administration to bring up to a, modern standard 
of efficiency the service rendered to the public by the Post Office 
Department by means of the construction of new self-liquidating 
buildings such as this one which, over a period of years, will pay 
for itself. 

This building represents the most modern developments in com- 
fort, convenience, and efficiency. A fine example of colonial archi- 
tecture, embodying the fullest utilization of space, air, and light, 
it takes its place as the newest of the many thousands of far- 

outposts of the Post Office Department, the most gigantic 
business in the entire world. 

It was indeed high time that the city of Everett, a splendid 
community of some 60,000 people, should receive the benefits of a 
publicly owned post-office building, and it very rightfully repre- 
sents a source of pride to the residents of this city. 

In my opinion, the Post Office Department is one of the most 
typically American institutions of our great Government. Bound 
up as it has been with the intimate lives, education, society, busi- 
ness, industry, and virtually every phase of American social and 
economic life, the history of the post office represents a history 
of the progress and development of America. 

In the field of transportation, the Post Office has wielded an im- 
portant influence on the development of better and swifter means 
of communication. From the pony express to the latest am- 
phibians of the air, the Post Office Department has fostered and 
nurtured the growth of modern tion. When Fulton 
sailed the first wp the Hudson River, sacks of mail 
were passengers on the historic journey. On their maiden voyages, 
the great leviathans of the sea carried mail from the United States 
in their holds. The early railroads were important mediums for 
the transportation of mail. Lindbergh and the other great con- 
querors of the air gave passage to mail from this country. And 
as swifter and more modern means of tion are devised, 
it seems a safe surmise that the United States mail will maintain 
its historic record as first passenger. 

From the earliest days of our internal development, the mail 
has carried news and information to every corner of our growing 
Nation. Wherever the intrepid explorer blazed a trail and founded 
a human habitation, there swiftly followed the United States mail. 

If time permitted, we could trace through every phase of our 
economic and social life the all-pervading influence of the post 
office. When the great pioneers pushed westward to the 
frontiers of this Nation, the mail followed to bring them cherished 
news from home. The great movement for popular education 
found a potent ally in the post office, whereby the means of public 
enlightenment could be transmitted swiftly and cheaply to every 
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corner of the land. However far the wanderer might roam, there 
was still this vital link to bring him solace from his loved ones and 
bind him to his hearth. 

Like a great all-embracing mind, it has served to spread swiftly 
to every corner of this land the great developments in thought, 
culture, and ideals, serving to weld ever closer and closer into one 
the hearts and minds of the people of this Nation. Business and 
industry have found a valuable instrument in the mails, and there 
is hardly a phase of American life that has not felt the beneficent 
influence of this great institution. 

Our Nation represents the last great frontier of freedom. The 
spirit of autocracy that has pervaded Europe and Asia has yet 
to take root in this country. However, because of the very 
existence of swift means of communication and transportation, 
alien ideologies swiftly find their way to this land. Because of its 
preeminent position, this Nation is the principal target for the 
propaganda of foreign governments. 

Yet I believe that.the people of America cherish too dearly the 
freedom and liberty that has been preserved inviolate in our land 
to succumb readily to the illusory enticements of foreign ideologies, 
Here, as in no other country, the dignity and majesty of the 
individual are preserved as an inexorable axiom of government. 
While in other lands the status of the individual has been de- 
graded to that of mere chattel of the state, the great principle 
that governments are founded for and by the consent of the 
governed remains the very foundation of our system of government. 
Freedom of speech, freedom of the press, freedom of thought and 
conscience remain today the priceless heritage of all Americans. 
And when any of you chooses to deposit a letter in this building, 
you may do so with the full assurance that it will be safe from 
the prying eyes of censorship—that no despotic censor can deprive 
you of your inalienable right to communicate your thoughts as 
you deem fitting. 

But while we have reason to rejoice in our great heritage, it is 
incumbent on us to remain vigilant in its preservation. The vast 
majority of citizens are sensitive to the great blessings that flow from 
our system of government and are unshakably devoted to free 
American institutions. However, we cannot be unmindful of the 
fact that great minority pressure groups in other lands have been 
able, by virtue of their unanimity of purpose, to subject the major- 
ity to their iron rule and discipline. It is incumbent upon all 
Americans to closely observe and investigate the activities of persons 
who would destroy our great institutions and, by the active pro- 
mulgation of Americanism, do their part toward heading off 
subversive movements in their very inception. 

Today, in a world gripped by the haunting fear of imminent war, 
the dedication of this post-office buil may well serve as an 

symbol of Americanism. It represents a history of peace- 
ful progress, I believe that the entire progress of America has been 
founded on peace. Although we have witnessed and suffered war- 
fare, it has always been motivated by great ideals. Never yet has 
this Nation embarked on a war of conquest and selfish purpose, and 
it is our hope that it never will. Born in the great War of Inde- 
pendence, this Nation has prospered and developed on a foundation 
of peace and good will. Our Nation has risen to its position of pre- 
eminence under a program of peace and freedom, industry and tol- 
erance, culture and achievement. Those wars that have afflicted us 
in the past have brought no benefit to this Nation but have served 
only to retard our growth and progress. 

Today with war clouds hovering over Europe, it is fitting that 
we should dedicate this building in the name of peace. Europe 
and Asia are a turbulent seething scene of war preparation, a 
powder keg ready to ignite and blast civilization to bits on the 
merest incident. I know that there lurks in the hearts of all men 
a fear of the dreadful consequences that would flow from a new 
war and that Americans are gravely concerned lest our Nation 
should be drawn into a conflict that could only mean the end of 
civilization as we know it. 

For months now a barrage of foreign propaganda, calculated 
to involve the sentiment of this Nation, has inundated our shores 
from all camps. Undoubtedly, as conditions become more acute, 
these efforts will be increased and more vigorously prosecuted, 
The objective is to win American public opinion, as it is the 
public opinion of America that will eventually guide the course of 
our destiny toward peace or toward war. 

It has traditionally been the policy of this Nation to remain 
as free from entangling alliances with nations abroad as circum- 
stances will permit. The entire course of our history reveals the 
wisdom of the principles enunciated by Washington in his Fare- 
well Address. Today we are confronted with a situation similar 
to that which existed prior to the World War. Should we choose 
again the path we followed in those momentous days, it is my 
Deis es the possibility of our involvement would be greatly 


It would be sound foreign policy, in my opinion, for this 
Nation to maintain during these critical days a barrier against 
the shipment of arms and ammunition to belligerent nations. 
If this Nation were to be converted into an arsenal for the manu- 
facture of death-dealing instruments of war for any nation or 
nations abroad, this might well be the first step that would lead 
us inextricably into the seething current of European diplomacy 
and power politics. 

I believe the overwhelming sentiment of the residents of my 
district and of the entire Nation to be opposed to any war other 
than one of defense and to favor the maintenance of strict neu- 
trality. It is this sentiment of the people that, in the final 
analysis, will hold the key to peace or war. It will ever be neces- 
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sary that each of us exercise care and judgment in dispassion- 
ately appraising all news and appeals from abroad, lest the 
American conscience be imposed upon by spurious propaganda 
and false reports. 

It is my conviction that the people of America will continue 
to follow the paths of peace and freedom and will continue to 
progress toward the greatest fulfillment of American ideals of 
freedom and liberty and the attainment of the fullest measure 
of the blessings of democracy. 

It is my earnest hope that this building will serve for many 
years as a symbol of the resolution of the American people to 
cherish, nurture, and preserve our great institutions and to main- 
tain our traditional independence and freedom from entangling 
alliances with nations abroad. 


Address of the Postmaster General 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES A. FARLEY 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following radio address 
of Hon. James A. Farley, Postmaster General of the United 
States, at the annual convention of the Connecticut Chap- 
ter of the National Association of Postmasters, New Haven, 
Conn. July 22, 1939: 


It is always a pleasure for me to visit Connecticut, and I want 
you postmasters assembled here tonight to know how much I 
appreciate the invitation which I received to address this conven- 
tion of the Connecticut Chapter of the National Association of 
Postmasters. 

I always welcome an opportunity to talk with postal people, for 
it gives me a chance to get first-hand information from you 
who carry on this great business day in and day out. You are 
the direct representatives of the Department in your respective 
communities, and it is for that reason that your viewpoint is of 
great value to us in Washington in formulating our policies. At 
the same time, these meetings enable me to keep you more 
directly informed concerning our plans and the progress we are 
making in the solution of the many perplexing problems that are 
constantly arising in the operation of the Postal Service. 

We are most fortunate in having an opportunity to share in 
the management and operation of the United States Postal Serv- 
ice, and I know that each and every one of us has a justifiable 
pride in our accomplishments. While every person in this coun- 
try uses the Postal Service in one form or another, it is aston- 
ishing how few people realize the tremendous influence that is 
exerted by this great Government utility in the progress of 
business, industry, transportation, and in the daily pursuits of 
our citizens in all walks of life. 

The report of the Comptroller General of the United States for 
the fiscal year 1938 shows that during that year the transactions 
of the Federal service resulted in a total turn-over of cash handled 
in post offices of more than 688.000, 000, . This amounts to 
more than all the money in circulation in the United States and 
exceeds the total apprepriations made by Congress for the mainte- 
nance of the entire Federal establishment, including the emergency 
agencies. This figure amounts to more than $62 for every man, 
woman, and child in America. 

We must remember, therefore, that we are partners in the 
world’s largest business, public or private. 

I am more than pleased to be able to report to you tonight that 
the Post Office Department was operated at a nct profit to the Gov- 
ernment of $10,000,000 during the 1939 fiscal year which just 
ended on June 30 last, and that postal revenues for this 1939 fiscal 
year totaled $745,098,350, the highest year in the history of the 
Postal Service. 

This figure is $17,000,000 ahead of the 1938 fiscal year, which 
in turn represented the previous all-time high in the matter of 

ostal earnings. This is the fifth year that we have operated the 
Postal Service at a profit rather than a tremendous loss during 
my administration of the Post Office Department. 

It is interesting to note that postal expenditures are still far 
below what they were during the previous administration, this 
despite increased volume and receipts, and the additional cost of 
the 40-hour-week law for postal employees and the public-building 
program, This reflects outstanding credit on the efficiency of the 
entire postal personnel, and is a source of great satisfaction to 
me. 

These gains in postal earnings started during the last Christmas 
season, and each month since that time has been well ahead of the 
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corresponding month a year ago. These gains came from all over 
the country and have been evenly distributed among the metro- 
politan and rural areas of every section in the Nation. 

The large increase of mailings under permit postage, which 
obviates the use of postage stamps, has accounted for a consider- 
able portion of the gains, and this has been largely due to in- 
creased use of the mails by business aud industry. Thus, as a 
sensitive barometer of business conditions, the postal establish- 
ment is again seen as indicating a sharp upward trend in general 
prosperity. 

As for the State of Connecticut, it has shown one of the best in- 
creases of any State in the Union during the past 4 years. For 
the calendar year 1938, postal receipts in Connecticut totaled 
$11,374,134, which figure represents a 20-percent increase over the 
same 12 months in 1934. 8 

Thus, it may be readily seen that Connecticut is among the 
most progressive States in the Union, particularly with respect to 
its use of the Postal Service. 

In this connection I want to take this opportunity of com- 
mending the postmasters of Connecticut and, in fact, every postal 
worker in the State for the outstanding work they did last Sep- 
tember during the hurricane crisis. The manner in which the 
postal employees of this State responded in that time of un- 
precedented stress in this section of New England will go down 
in postal annals as one cf the finest and most efficient emergency 
tasks ever performed by postal workers anywhere. If ever the 
Department's motto, “Neither rain, nor snow, nor heat, nor gloom 
of night stays these couriers from the swift completion of their 
appointed rounds,” was carried out in its full meaning it cer- 
tainly was during those difficult days of last fall when transporta- 
PoS 10 communication facilities in this State were so badly 
crippled. 

Getting back to the present condition of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, the mail volume is increasing daily, weekly, and monthly 
when compared to the same periods of last year. We have kept 
pace with this increased volume by adding more employees. We 
now have on our rolls and at work in the post offices more people 
than have ever been employed at any time in the history of the 
service. Working conditions are better. The average salary of 
postal employees in the field service is greater than the average 
Salary in other Government establishments, and certainly higher 
than the average income of employees in private industry. This 
indicates a steady gain in business, confidence on the part of 
the people, and shows that the patrons are taking advantage 
to a greater extent than ever before of the wonderful facilities 
of the United States Postal Service. 

I am proud, indeed, to be able to make this report to you, and 
I know that you, as public officials and as citizens, are pleased to 
note and accept this report as evidence of the fact that the United 
States of America is keeping up its march of progress; that its 
people are increasing business activities; that they believe in their 
Government; that they are living up to the good-neighbor policy— 
for you and I know that when postal receipts are increasing in the 
smaller cities and towns a good part of that revenue comes from 
the ordinary social correspondence carried on between families and 
friends. When that condition exists everybody knows that we 
are getting along all right in America. 

I make no claim for personal credit for the accomplishments of 
this fine establishment. While the service has been generally 
improved during my administration as Postmaster General, frank- 
ness and honesty require that I give to you, the postmasters, to my 
most efficient staff in the Department, and to all of the postal 
employees the credit for such improvements. You know, and I 
know, that the Postal Service has been the most respected of all 
Government agencies for many, many years. Before we were born, 
postal officials and employees, hundreds of thousands of them, had 
given the best years of their lives and their efforts to the develop- 
ment of this magnificent communication system. All praise to my 
predecessors and your predecessors, and to the loyal army of 
workers that has given such a fine example of courage, fidelity, 
and efficiency. We make but one claim; that we have accepted 
our positions as a public trust. We have but one objective—that 
in the administration of this public trust we shall at all times 
safeguard the public interest and pass on to our successors an im- 
proved service in keeping with the progress of the Nation. 

Our greatest asset is goodwill. In private business goodwill is 
recorded as a capital asset. In a public establishment such as ours 
we have no reason to reduce this asset to a dollar-and-cents value. 
We do know, however, that unless we do everything possible to 
develop goodwill we are not satisfying our patrons and we will 
not attain our objective. 

I am happy to say to you that careful observance of post- 
masters and postal employees convinces me that we are reaping 
the benefit of our many campaigns to encourage courteous and 
efficient postal service. I hear many expressions and receive many 
letters commending postal people on their tact and courtesy. 
I want to thank all postmasters for this accomplishment and to 
urge that you continue your efforts along this line. Eternal 
vigilance is required if we are to meet our obligation to our 
patrons. We in the Department are convinced that the need 
for politeness is more pronounced in the post office than in most 
other public services. It is an important part of what we term 
“efficiency.” We operate a monopoly, at least in the transmission 
of letters, therefore, a patron has no choice but to deal with us; 
consequently, it is fundamental that we exercise great care in 

with our customers who are in reality our employers. 
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Obviously, the patron is not always right, but we gain nothing 
in attempting to prove to him that he is > Conversely, we 
are not always right. While it is true that relatively few mis- 
takes occur in the handling of the billions of pieces of mail an- 
nually, yet it is human to err, and our employees on rare occasions 
mis-send mail or delay the transmission of mail matter. When 
such a thing occurs be frank about it. Admit the fault and take 
prompt steps to prevent a recurrence. Apologize for the mistake 
and you will make a friend for the Postal Service and add to the 
goodwill so valuable to the Department. 

You, as postmasters, should constantly strive to secure the 
cooperation and goodwill of the employees of your office. Make 
each and every person in your establishment feel that the part 
he plays in the Service is an important part. Be firm when neces- 
sary and always point out the mistakes made by your subordinates. 
Let them feel that they have an individual responsibility to the 
public and encourage them to assume responsibility. 

It is also important to recognize good work. When some member 
of your staff has performed a task in a most efficient manner, or 
has done something to cause favorable comment on the part of a 
patron, let him know you are pleased with his work. It does not 
take long to pat him on the back and commend him for his interest 
in the Service. To do so encourages him to continue in his efforts 
along that line. 

I feel very strongly on this matter of tact and courtesy in our 
dealings with the patrons and employees, and shall appreciate your 
continued cooperation. 

You may be assured that the Department will cooperate with 
you if you will but seek its help when you are in need of assist- 
ance in solving any of your problems. The administrative agencies 
of the Department are organized and maintained for that purpose. 
The several bureaus under my general direction formulate policies 
and issue rules and tions which are calculated to insure 
adequate and efficient service for the people, and also to protect 
your interest and the interest of the employees. 

We in the Department have no direct contact with our customers 
but must of necessity leave that most important function to you 
and your staff in the local post offices, so that, in the final analysis, 
no matter how high our purpose may be, unless we can secure your 
enthusiastic support we cannot be successful. For that reason I 
attend meetings of this kind whenever possible, and I encourage 
the administrative officials in the Department to do likewise—for 
I am convinced that these conventions offer us our best opportunity 
to engender goodwill and good feeling between the headquarters 
staff and the personnel in the fleld service. There are others here 
with me from the Department and a number of post-office in- 
spectors are present, all of them available for counsel and advice 
concerning your service problems. 

In conclusion, I again thank you for inviting me here this eve- 
ning, and wish for each of you a full measure of success and 
happiness. 


Delegates to Oslo Conference and Permanent Study 
Commissions Assignments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 22, 1939 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following list of 
delegates of the American group to the Interparliamentary 
Union Conference to be held at Oslo, Norway, beginning 
August 15, 1939: 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA GROUP, THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION 
PERMANENT STUDY COMMISSIONS 

(1) Political and organization questions: Representative 
Haro_p Knutson, chairman; Representative Tuomas S. Mc- 
MilLLax; Representative Penr G. Hotmes; Representative 
Henry O. TALLE; Representative JoHN M. Rogsion. 

(2) Juridical questions: Senator ALBEN W. BARKLEY, 
chairman; Representative Frrrz G. LAN HAM; Representative 
NOBLE J. JOHNSON; Representative James M. BARNES. 

(3) Economic and financial questions: Representative 
ALLEN T. Treapway, chairman; Representative MILLARD F. 
CALDWELL; Representative KARL STEFAN; Representative Ev- 
GENE B, CROWE. 

(4) Ethnic and colonial questions: Representative HAMIL- 
ton Fisu, chairman; Senator THEODORE F. Green; Repre- 
sentative RICHARD B. WicGLESworTH; Representative DEWEY 
SHORT; Representative Lours C. RABAUT. 
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(5) Reduction of armaments: Senator Rusx D. Horx, 
chairman; Senator Lynn J. Frazier; Representative Roy O. 
Wooprvurr; Representative RALPH E. CHURCH. 

{6) Social and humanitarian questions: Representative 
DANIEL A. REED, chairman; Representative MARTIN J. KEN- 
NEDY; Representative Harry B. Corree; Representative LEWIS 
D. THILL, 

(7) Intellectual cooperation: Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
chairman; Representative Vincent F. HARRINGTON; Repre- 
sentative FOSTER STEARNS. 


Wagner Labor Relations Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. LEE E. GEYER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1939 


LETTER FROM THE CALIFORNIA COMMITTEE TO SUPPORT 
THE WAGNER ACT 


Mr. GEYER of California. Mr, Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks I include a letter from the California 
Committee to Support the Wagner Act and the statements 
referred to in that letter: } 


Los ANGELES, July 13, 1939. 
Hon. Lee GEYER, 


House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: This committee believes it will be of interest to you 
to see the significant statements, herein enclosed, made in behalf 
8 Wagner Act and in opposition to changes in the act or 

The first group of statements are made by outstanding and 
representative union leaders of San Francisco—all of them mem- 
bers of important American Federation of Labor unions. The 
second group are by outstanding lawyers and citizens, including 
Mr. George Creel, chairman of this committee; Dr. Louis Bloch, 
member of the Maritime Labor Board; and Prof. Max Radin, of the 
department of law, University of California. 

Respectfully, 
URCEL DANIEL, 
Acting Executive Secretary. 


CALIFORNIA COMMITTEE TO SUPPORT THE WAGNER ACT 


Martin Christsen, secretary, joint local executive board, Interna- 
tional Union of United Brewery Workers: 

“The Wagner Labor Relations Act has done more to promote 
and maintain peaceable and orderly relations between employers 
and employees than any single piece of legislation enacted by any 
civilized country. Such strife as has resulted from its applica- 
tion is not due to the act but rather to the refusal on the part 
of a selfish minority of employers to go along with the great 
majority as good, law-abiding citizens. Nothing but harm can 
result from the adoption of any amendments which attack the 
fundamentals of the Wagner Act. 

“MARTIN CHRISTENSEN.” 

Emile Rabin, secretary, Cleaners and Dyers Union, Local No. 7, San 
Francisco, Calif.: 

“The Cleaners and Dyers Union, Local No. 7 of San Francisco, 
believe it would be disastrous to open the Wagner Act by amend- 
ing it now. As an official of an A. F. of L. union in California, I 
am entirely in agreement with, and support the stand taken by, 
Mr. George Kidwell in defending the act at a time when certain 
elements in the A. F. of L. officilaldom were attempting to use 
the Westwood situation as an attack on the Labor Board and the 
Olson New Deal administration. 

“EMILE RABIN.” 

George W. Rohrs, delegate to Bay Counties District Council Car- 
penters, San Francisco, Calif.: 

“The Wagner Labor Relations Act is a key part of the New 
Deal program which has done so much to further the interests of 
wage earners. If this important legislation is weakened, it will 
mean opening the way for destroying the rights and gains of 
workingmen won by them through the New Deal. More spe- 
cifically, weakening the Wagner Act would result in immediate 
and crushing attacks on the rights of collective bargaining and 
self-organization. I am therefore opposed to all changes in the 


Wagner Act. 
“GEORGE W. Romers.” 
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Wendell Phillips, secretary, Bakery Wagon Drivers Union, No. 484: 

“The present administration of the Wagner Act has been highly 

satisfactory. I can see no reason for amendments at this time. 
“W. PHILLIPS.” 


Wayne Cantu, secretary, Miscellaneous Employees Union, No. 110: 

“The Miscellaneous Employees Union is definitely opposed to any 
amendments to the Wagner Act which would take away the right 
of workers to democratically choose their collective bargaining 
agencies. We are also opposed to having added power given to the 
courts in labor cases; and to having bargaining units limited to 
@ narrow craft basis, especially in large-scale industries. In other 
words we are opposed to the Walsh amendments. In fact, we 
think the Labor Act is the soundest labor legislation ever devised 
and believe it should be retained in its present form. 

A. W. CANTU.” 


Larry Vail, secretary-treasurer, Retail Department Store Em- 
ployees Union, No. 1100: 

“The retail clerks in San Francisco regard of utmost importance 
the principles of democracy established by the Wagner Labor Rela- 
tions Act. These principles have protected us against employers 
who might otherwise have succeeded in their attempt to avoid 
bargaining in good faith, and against antilabor judges whose un- 
favorable rulings might destroy our rights and strength. Our 
bargaining pover has been won since the Wagner Act became 
law. And we know that without its protection there would be a 
return to instability and strife. We are therefore unalterably op- 
posed to the antilabor amendments to the Wagner Act now being 


considered, 
“LARRY Van.“ 


George Hardy, secretary, Building Service Employees Local, No. 87: 
“The principles of the Wagner Act have greatly benefited the 
entire labor movement. Any changes in the act would be detri- 
mental to labor’s interest. Therefore, I am against proposed 
changes to the act and all others of a weakening nature which 
may be proposed in the future. 
“GEORGE Harpy.” 


Walter J. Burchell, business agent, Sign, Scene, and Pictorial 
Painters, No. 510; delegate, District Council of Painters, No. 8: 

“Those who complain that the Wagner Act is unfair to employers 
should remember that the Wagner Act was specifically designed to 
bring equality in bargaining power between employer and employee. 
This act merely forbids employers to use such unfair labor prac- 
tices as blacklisting, espionage, “yellow dog” contracts, and com- 
pany-dominated unions. None of the employers’ rights are taken 
from them; rather, protection is being given to workingmen to 
offset the stronger bargaining position which employers have en- 
joyed for years. Nothing should be done to impair the newly won 
equality between employer and employee. Amending the act would 
do this. For this reason, as an officer in the Sign, Scene, and 
Pictorial Painters, No. 510, and a delegate to the District Council 
of Painters, No. 8, I am opposed to any changes in the act which 
would in any way destroy the above-mentioned protection. 

“WALTER J. BURCHELL.” 


Alvaro P. Carrarra, president, California State Conference Board 
of Box Makers; business relations and secretary, Box Makers, No. 
1137, San Francisco: 

“Since the Wagner Act bas been instrumental in diminishing the 
cost of labor disputes and in improving the standard of living of 
wage earners, it should be allowed to continue in effect as it now 
stands. Any tampering with the act will result eventually in its 
destruction by its enemies. It should be left intact as the Magna 
Carta has been intact for these many centuries. The Wagner Act 
is the foundation of economic democracy as the Magna Carta is 
the foundation of political democracy. 

“ALVARO P. CARRARRA.” 


* — 


Daniel Del Carlo, president, San Francisco and Marin County 
District Council of Painters; business representative and secretary, 
Glass Workers, No. 718: 

“The honest labor movement in California has been protected 
and stimulated by the Wagner Act. This movement is now speak- 
ing out against all amendments to the act—including those which 
are paraded as fair and just and which are actually emasculatory. 

“DANIEL DEL CARLO.” 


C. W. Randall, general chairman, Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, Pacific Greyhound Lines: 

“Although the National Labor Relations Board has conducted 
impartial elections among the Pacific Greyhound stage drivers 
and has certified the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, the 
union receiving the largest number of votes, the company has 
refused to bargain with this properly chosen unit. Because of 
this noncompliance with the law of the land, the union was forced 
to take a strike vote. The executive committee was authorized to 
call a strike. However, such drastic action has not been necesssary 
because, following its usual procedure, the Board intervened at 
this time, bringing contempt action against the company. Had 
this not occurred, the result would have been to tie up approxi- 
mately 90 percent of the passenger-bus trafic in seven Western 
States, causing a loss to the company on a basis of $9,000,000 
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annual earnings, and inconveniencing hundreds of thousands of 
passengers. 

“This is one more instance where normal Board procedure has 
resulted in averting strife. It is clear to the stage drivers that if 
the Wagner Act is amended as now proposed, employer inter- 
ference in organization will be legalized and Board procedure will 
be crippled. In this event, strike action will be forced upon 
unions in situations such as ours. Therefore, we stagecoach 
drivers of the western coast and intermountain area strongly hold 
that the Wagner Act should be kept strictly as it is now written. 

“O. W. RANDALL.” 


Statements by outstanding San Francisco attorneys—in behalf 
of the Wagner Act. 

Mathew O. Tobriner: 

“The underlying principle of the Wagner Act is economic democ- 
racy in industry. This means that the majority of a giyen plant 
or craft can select their bargaining representatives and those 
representatives can negotiate with employers to fix wages, hours, 
and working conditions. They can make a collective bargaining 
agreement which provides for a union shop or preferential hiring. 
This principle is the very opposite of the ruling of the District 
Court of Appeal of California in the Howard case which denies 
the right to collective bargaining as expressed in a contract for a 
union shop covering existing employees and which rests upon 
individual rather than collective bargaining. The protection 
2 be crippled if the amendments now being proposed are 
adopted. 

“MATHEW O. TOBRINER.” 

Harold M. Sawyer: 

“The Wagner Labor Relations Act is, in my opinion, the greatest 
legislative contribution ever made to the cause of industrial 
peace. It is well known that it has stimulated trade-union or- 
ganization, raised wages, protected employees from intimidation 
and coercion, and promoted industrial peace by reducing the 
number and magnitude of strikes. In 1938 the saving to the 
country in strikes averted was estimated to be $33,400,000. 

“Since its passage, the act has been under constant attack by 
the enemies of labor. The La Follette committee has advised the 
public concerning the identity of these enemies, and how they 
profit from industrial warfare. These same great corporations 
are the spearhead of the move to destroy the Wagner Labor Rela- 
tions Act by amendment. If they would transform the energy 
spent in an effort to destroy the act, into genuine cooperation with 
the Labor Board in the administration of the act, industrial peace 
would be an accomplished fact instead of a goal yet to be attained. 

“HAROLD M. SAWYER.” 

George R. Anderson: 

“All organized labor is strengthened by the legalization of col- 
lective bargaining and the right to organize without interference 
or intimidation. However, more than the workingman’s material 
needs are provided by the protection of this great labor act. His 
independence, integrity, and self-respect are fostered by the insti- 
tutions of collective bargaining and self-organization. I consider 
amending the Wagner Act as a distinct menace to these fruits of 
true democracy; and I wish it to be known that I oppose them all. 
I know that I speak not alone for myseif, but for clear-sighted and 
fearless friends of labor. 

“GEORGE R. ANDERSON.” 


STATEMENT BY GEORGE CREEL, CHAIRMAN, CALIFORNIA COMMITTEE TO 
SUPPORT THE WAGNER ACT 


All who believe in justice and democracy will oppose present 
attempts to amend Wagner Act. The enemies of the law, having 
failed to nullify it by court fights and every known form of 
sabotage, have returned to the attack as friends, eager only for 
“changes that will enable the act to function more effectively 
and fairly.” 

With a few trivial exceptions, the amendments now being urged 
are designed to destroy, not improve. Proof is furnished by the 
fact that virtually every proposal to amend is accompanied by 
denunciation of both the law and of the Board. Not one pro- 

ment of change seems willing to make admission that the act 

as fulfilled its purpose in any degree. This in itself shows 

sinister intent, for no fair-minded man can review the record 
of the National Labor Relations Board without recognizing its 
very real accomplishment. Defied from the very first and ham- 
pered by the tragic split in the ranks of organized labor, it is still 
the case that the act has been a mighty force for the prevention of 
industrial war and the promotion of industrial peace. 

According to figures just published since the fall of 1935 the 
Board has handled 20,743 cases involving 4,862,041 workers. Of 
this huge number, 16,603 were closed as of April 1, and the man- 
ner of their disposal attests the value of the act and the fairness 
of the Board. For example, 8,633 cases involving 1,578,156 workers 
were closed by agreement of both parties; 2,569 cases, involving 
$21,512 workers, were dismissed by the Board or the regional direc- 
tors; and 4,374 cases, involving 922,877 workers, were withdrawn. 
Certainly these figures do not sustain the charge that the act and 
the Board have fomented strife. 

Even more illuminating is that part of the record which shows 
that 1,576 strikes and lockouts were settled, resulting in the rein- 
statement of 233,371 workers, while 688 threatened strikes involy- 
ing 174,766 workers, were averted. Another fact to be emphasized 
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is that the Board has conducted 1,943 elections in which 609,559 
valid votes were cast, all leading to the establishment of perma- 
nent collective bargaining relations, the one firm basis for the 
peaceful settlement of future disputes. 

An impressive record, and rendered doubly so by the fact that 
it has been compiled in the face of bitter and unceasing attack. 
From the very first, even before the act became operative, a large 
majority of employers have engaged in an unprecedented cam- 
paign of harassment. May it not be asked how boasted desires 
for industrial peace can be squared with persistent antagonism to 
a law and an agency that have done so much for industrial peace? 
And when it is seen that these same enemies and saboteurs are 
behind the drive to amend, how can the conviction be escaped 
that their purpose is not remedial but destructive? 

GEORGE CREEL. 


MAX RADIN, DEPARTMENT OF LAW, 
OF CALIFORNIA 


The Wagner Act has been in effect for 4 years. It was received 
at first with vigorous opposition, an opposition that was directed 
against its basic principles as well as against specific provisions. 

After 4 years of enforcement of the Labor Act, it can be said that 
the basic principles of the act, the principle of collective bargain- 
ing and the principle of complete freedom in selecting the bar- 
gaining agent, are so well established that they are no longer 
subject to discussion. It will be generally conceded that anything 
which impairs these principles or renders their application less 
effective, is an injury to labor and to the community. 

The amendments so far proposed do impair these basic prin- 
ciples. They do so by weakening the guaranties of freedom in 
selecting the bargaining agent and by complicating unnecessarily 
the process of enforcement. If the amendments are adopted, a 
step backward will be taken and the history of the Clayton Act 
will be repeated. That act, passed to protect labor, was trans- 
formed by restrictive interpretation into an act which limited and 
restrained the legitimate activities of labor. It will be extremely 
unfortunate if the Wagner Act is similarly denatured by restrictive 
amendments. 


STATEMENT BY PROF. UNIVERSITY 


Max RADIN. 


— 


STATEMENT BY LOUIS BLOCH, UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER, IN BEHALF 
OF THE WAGNER ACT 


Those who talk glibly of the one-sidedness“ of the National 
Labor Relations Act should be reminded that the act was passed 
for the purpose of equalizing—at least in part—the inequality in 
bargaining which has always existed between employers and em- 
ployees. The law does not now and never has restricted the right 
of employers and corporations to band themselves together for 
the purpose of dealing collectively with their employees. The 
workers never challenged that right. All the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act does is to forbid employers from interfering with the 
rights of workers to self-organization and to forbid them from 
using such unfair methods as blacklisting, espionage, yellow-dog 
contracts, and the use of company unions to combat the workers’ 
efforts to organize into unions of their own choosing. 

It was never anticipated that the National Labor Relations Act 
would prevent all strikes. The right of free men and women to 
refuse to work for low wages and poor working conditions must 
not be abridged in a democracy. The National Labor Relations 
Board has no jurisdiction in labor disputes involving questions 
of wages, hours, and working conditions. In matters involving 
questions of representation for the purpose of collective bargain- 
ing, in which the Board has jurisdiction, it has been singularly 
effective in preventing strikes. This it has done by virtue of its 
authority to certify collective-bargaining agencies, largely by means 
of resorting to elections among employees wishing to deal with 
their employers through their own chosen spokesmen. 

That the Board has been effective in carrying out the duties 
imposed upon it by law is clearly shown by the number of cases 
handled by it since its inception. According to its latest published 
report, “From the appointment of the Board in the fall of 1935 
until March 1, 1939, the Board has handled a total of 20,192 cases, 
involving 4,577,303 workers. Of these cases, 16,018, or almost four- 
fifths, have been finally closed. 

“Of the cases thus closed, 8,378, or 52 percent, involving 
1,554,300 workers, were closed by agreement of both parties. Some 
2,475, or 16 percent of the cases, involving 311,442 workers, were 
dismissed by the Board or its regional directors. A total of 4,205 
cases, or 26 percent, involving 883,256 workers, were withdrawn 
by the parties filling the charge or petition. The remainder of 
the closed cases, some 960, or 6 percent, involving 334,402 workers, 
were closed in some other way, including compliance with Board 
decisions and trial examiners’ intermediate reports, certification 
after election, refusal by the Board to certify, intermediate report 
finding no violation, transfer to other agencies, and issuance of 
cease-and-desist orders. Thus, 94 percent of the cases have been 
adjusted before reaching the state of formal hearing. 

“Of the total cases closed, 2,057 were strike cases involving 356 
workers, and of these 1,547, or about 75 percent, were settled and 
227,603 workers were reinstated after strikes and lock-outs. An 
additional 15,083 workers were reinstated after discriminatory dis- 
charges. Threatened strikes, totaling 679 and involving 173,088 
workers were averted through Board action. And 1,863 elections 
were held, in which 589,298 valid votes were cast, 
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“These figures stated in the mass, actually represent thousands 
of individual situations, pregnant with bitterness and strife, which 
Dave been satisfactorily adjusted according to the orderly process of 
aw.” 

The act was designed primarily to avert such strikes which 
arise out of the employer's attempt to resist self-organization of his 
employees. Facts and figures show that the proportion of strikes 
caused by organizational issues increased steadily from 1932 until 
it reached a high in 1937 of about 58 percent of all strikes. Work- 
ers involved in organization strikes amounted to about 60 percent 
of workers involved in all strikes in 1937, and man-days of idle- 
ness due to organizational strikes rose to over 76 percent of the 
total of such idleness. By 1938, the first full year of comparatively 
unhampered operation of the act, the issue of organization was of 
much less importance as a strike cause, decreasing to approxi- 
mately 32 percent of all workers involved, 50 percent of all strikes, 
and 44 percent of man-days of idleness. 

The latest report of the National Labor Relations Board clearly 
and unmistakably shows that the act greatly stimulated the growth 
of unionism in the United States. Thus, in 1933 membership in 
labor organizations stood at less than 3,000,000. By 1938 it had 
reached a total of somewhat over 8,000,000. This increase is not 
only the largest increase on record in absolute terms but is also the 
largest proportional increase in any 5-year period in the twentieth 
century. This increase in membership is to be found in virtually 
every industry or trade. The act, of course, is by no means the only 
factor in this growth of organization, but it cannot be doubted 
that the protection to self-organization guaranteed in the act has 
been an important contributing factor. 

It is a matter of record that as a result of the operation of the 
National Labor Relations Act there has been a substantial increase 
in the number and coverage of collective agreements. 

In the steel industry, for instance, during the period from 1913 
to 1935, the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin Work- 
ers never had agreements with more than 41 companies, most of 
them the smaller ones. But in 1938 the Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee reported collective agreements covering 532 steel manu- 
facturing, processing, and fabricating plants and including more 
than 400,000 employees. 

In the automobile industry collective agreements were virtually 
nonexistent prior to 1933. By June 1938, there were 537 agree- 
ments in the industry covering all the large manufacturing com- 
panies except the Ford Motor Co, 

Substantial increases in collective agreements are also on record 
in other industries since the enactment of the National Labor 
Relations Act. Among these are rubber, electrical equipment, flat 
glass, aluminum industries, textiles, shoe, cement, canning, petro- 
leum, clothing, mining, lumber, and maritime industries. 

In the maritime industry the Board held elections or certified 
collective-bargaining agencies in cases involving over 750 com- 
panies In these elections the number of ballots cast was about 
45,000. These elections and certifications affected unions affiliated 
with the A. F. of L. and with C. I. O. 

The only democratic way of securing fair conditions in industry 
is by means of collective bargaining between organized groups of 
employers and employees and through written agreements. The 
N. L. R. A. seeks to provide this orderly and democratic means of 
handling labor relations. Those who seek to emasculate the act 
by depriving the workers of their right to organize and to form 
unions of their own choosing would knowingly or otherwise doom 
the workers of our country to a status of slavery and to low 
standards of living which all fair-minded Americans resent. 

Lovis BLOCH. 


Resolution in Opposition to Subversive Movements 
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or 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1939 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT A MEETING IN BOSTON, MASS. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I herewith include in 
my extension of remarks a powerful resolution in opposition 
to subversive movements and activities which was adopted 
by the many thousands of persons present on the occasion 
of the one hundred and sixty-third anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the Declaration of Independence, held recently in the 
Mattapan district of the city of Boston, which patriotic 
meeting was held under the auspices of the Mattapan Coun- 
cil, No. 1538, of the Knights of Columbus and the Mattapan 
Post of the American Legion. 


Whereas Mattapan Council, No. 1538, of the Knights of Colum- 
bus, and Mattapan Post, No. 128, of the American Legion, have 
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joined together to fittingly celebrate the one hundred and sixty- 
third anniversary of the signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; 

Whereas it has come to the attention of the general public that 
the insidious, subversive forces to the alien “isms” are actively at 
work in this country, seeking to undermine and destroy the 
American democratic philosophy of government: Be it 

Resolved, That Mattapan Council, No. 1538, of the Knights of 
Columbus, and Mattapan Post, No. 128, of the American Legion, 
repledge themselves to the rights of man and the principles of 
Government guaranteed by the Declaration of Independence and 
preserved by the Constitution of the United States; be it further 

Resolved, That we are steadfastly opposed to fascism, nazi-ism, 
and communism; be it further 

Resolved, That we solidly support the amendment now pending 
before the Senate of the United States, proposed by Congressman 
Joun W. McCormack, and passed by the House of Representatives, 
“making it a crime for a person to willfully or knowingly advocate 
the overthrow of government by force and violence.” 

Passed by acclamation at a public gathering July 1, 1939. 

James J. Sullivan, commander, Mattapan Post, No. 128, A. L., 
chairman; William J. Hassan, P. G. K., Mattapan Coun- 
cil, No. 1538, K. of C., secretary; Committee: American 
Legion—James J. Sullivan (commander), Bart Lee 
(S. V. C.), Harold Alexander (J. V. C.), Maxwell Cohen 
(P. C.), Joseph Breger (sergeant at arms); Knights of 
Columbus—Joseph Alves (G. K.), Michael J. Patts 
(P. G. K., P. D. D. S. K.), William J. Hassan (P. G. K.), 
John Horigan (P. G. K.), Thomas McCarthy. 


Analysis of Operations of the United States 
Housing Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. FREDERICK C. SMITH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1939 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recor, I include the following testimony 
given by me before the Banking and Currency Committee of 
the House: 

Wat ARE THE LOCAL HOUSING AUTHORITIES? 


To comprehend fully the operations of the United States housing 
program, it is essential that we understand just what constitutes 
the so-called local housing authority. We must know how it 
comes into being, its actual functions, and its real authority. 

Mr. Straus and his staff are apparently obsessed with the desire 
to create the impression that the local housing authority is an 
independent body, and responsible only to the community in 
which it is located; that the construction of the housing project 
is initiated, completed, and operated by it; that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has little interest in the matter other than that of a 
lending agency. 

Mr. Straus, before the House Appropriations Committee and 
other places, repeated over and over that this is the case. 
“+ This program is the Nation’s first non-Federal low-rent 
housing program,” he said. 

In a pamphlet put out by Mr. Straus we also read, “Ours is a 
decentralized program in which the responsibility for carrying out 
housing programs rests not with the United States Housing Author- 
ity but with the communities themselves. The United 
States Housing Authority program is entirely decentralized. The 
United States Housing Authority cannot turn a single spadeful of 
dirt or lay a single brick. It is purely a financial-assistance agency, 
which makes loans and subsidies to local public-housing authori- 
ties.” 

Nothing, of course, could be further from the truth. The United 
States Housing Authority program is a purely Federal and com- 
pletely centralized program. The Government houses built by the 
United States Housing Authority are as completely owned and oper- 
ated by the Federal Government for 60 years, which may be con- 
sidered the life of these structures, as post offices or any other 
federally owned buildings. The local public-housing authorities, 
though creatures de jure of the States, the same as municipalities, 
are entirely creatures de facto of the United States Housing Author- 
ity, hence of the Federal Government, and serve merely as agents 
for the United States Housing Authority to carry on its activities. 

The United States Housing Authority is the instigator and pro- 
moter of the State laws which set up the State housing bodies, 
which in turn enable it to create its local housing agencies. 

“The preparation of original and amendatory legislation is an 
important function of the Authority and requires considerable 
studies of State constitutions, laws, and decisions,” said Mr. Straus 
in the hearings before the subcommittee on appropriations. He 
went on to say: “But legislation is not enough; it is necessary, 
if there is to be a program within that State, for housing authori- 
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ties to be created. This means furnishing information with ref- 
erence to the need for such an authority and the preparation of a 
suggested transcript which, if followed, will result in the legal 
existence of a local housing authority.” 

From the initial propaganda in a municipality for the creation 
of a local Federal housing authority to its completion, the Fed- 
eral Housing Authority is the guiding and directing spirit. It sup- 
plies the interested parties in the local communities with a “sug- 
gested transcript for organization.” From this it is seen that the 
United States Hoysing Authority directs every step from the making 
of a local survey to the completion of the so-called local metro- 
politan housing authority, providing even the completed forms for 
the State housing authority’s approval and need for a local author- 
ity; for the appointment of the members of the local authority, 
minutes of resolutions necessary to be adopted by the appointing 
officer or officers, minutes of organization of the local housing au- 
thority. etc. Indeed, every detail is prescribed by the United States 
Housing Authority. z 

Once the local housing authority is established it becomes a 
body “corporate and politic,” over which the municipality has 
absolutely no authority, any more than one city has control over 
another city. Five members usually compose the local authority. 
Except in the case of four of the first appointees, the terms are 
for 5 years. They are usually appointed by the mayor. In Ohio 
they are appointed by the mayor, common pleas judge, probate 
judge, and county commissioners. 

The State laws creating the local housing authorities are in 
3 all alike. The Ohio housing law reads in part, as fol- 

ows: 

Section 1078-34-A, of Ohio General Code: “the governing body, 
chairman, and counsel of the housing authority shall perform 
the duties of the municipal council, mayor, and solicitor respec- 
tively, * * and the members of the housing authority shall, 
and are hereby authorized, to exercise and carry out all other 
powers and duties conferred upon officers of municipal corpora- 
tions by the laws providing for such appropriation proceedings.” 

Section 1078-34: “An authority created under this act shall 
constitute a body corporate and politic, * * * shall have the 
following powers in addition to others herein specifically granted: 

“b. To determine what areas constitute slum areas * * * and 
to prepare plans for housing projects in such areas; to purchase, 
lease, sell, exchange, transfer, assign, or mortgage any property, 
Teal or personal, or any interest therein, or acquire the same by 
gift, bequest, or eminent domain.” 

Practically all the State laws make the local housing authority 
a “body corporate and politic,” so that it becomes a distinct and 
independent municipality or political subdivision within a munici- 
panty or a political subdivision. The Illinois law specifically pro- 
vides— 

“An authority shall be a municipal corporation, and shall con- 
stitute a body both corporate and politic, exercising public and 
essential governmental functions.” 

Upon the establishment of the local housing authority, it enters 
me a contract with the municipality containing the following. 

ause: 

“The city consents to the assignment of this agreement for the 
protection of the holders of any bonds issued to aid in financing 
the development of the projects.” 

A reading of this contract indicates it is a wholly one-sided 
affair wherein the municipality agrees to exempt the project from 
taxation and grant other concessions and services without any 
rights of cancelation or authority over the housing project what- 
ever. 

Following is agreement between city and local housing authority: 

“The city agrees to complete the elimination of unsafe and 
insanitary dwelling units required hereunder at such a rate that, 
in connection with each project, a number at least equal to the 
number of new dwelling units constructed in each project shall be 
eliminated within 1 year from the date of the physical completion 
of that project. j 

“The city agrees that, during the period commencing with the 
date of the acquisition of any part of the site or sites for each 
project and continuing throughout the useful life of such project, 
it will not levy, impose, or charge any taxes, special assessments, 
e + * service fees, charges, or tolls against the project or against 
the authority, and will furnish, without cost or charge to the au- 
thority or the tenants thereof, municipal services and facilities for 
such project and the tenants thereof, of the same character as those 
furnished without cost or charge for other dwellings and inhabi- 
tants in the city, including but not limited to: * * * fire, police, 
and health protection and services, street maintenance, snow re- 
moval, garbage, trash, and ash collection and disposal, street light- 
ing on public streets within any project and on the boundaries 
thereof, and sewer services; that it will maintain in good repair and 
working order any and all municipal utilities and facilities, provided 
by it for the use and benefit of each project and the tenants 
thereof; and that it will maintain in good repair, streets, roads, 
and alleys which are within, adjacent, or leading to the boundaries 
of each project.” 

The complete subjugation of the local housing authority to 
the U. S. H. A. is consummated the moment a contract has been 
entered into between them for the construction of a housing 
project. Since the local housing authority has no resources of 
its own and since the Federal Government furnishes 100 percent 
of the development cost, how could it be otherwise? The claim 
made that it supplies only 90 percent of the cost is false and 
will be explained later under another heading. 
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The housing law itself virtually holds the United States Hous- 
ing Authority responsible for the acquisition and detailed con- 
struction and operation of the housing projects. It places a 
limit on the cost of the project. It prescribes standards of 
wages to be paid in their construction. In substance, it together 
with the contract, fixes the rental charges which shall be no 
more nor less than the amount required (not to retire any loan 
because in reality, as I shall show later, no such loan is actually 
made) but merely to cover maintenance and operating costs. 

Mr. Straus in the hearings referred to goes great detail in 
explaining the duties of the U. S. H. A. with respect to the de- 
velopment of the projects. Following are some of them: 

1. “Assisting in the establishment of local housing authorities.” 

2. “Preliminary examinations to determine the need for housing 
projects.” 

3. “Place fair values on land in order to determine equitable 
purchase price.” 

4. “Preparation | of and reviews of all contracts relative to ac- 
“quisition of sites.” 

5. “Preparation of forms for and proposals for surveys .“ 

6. “Purnish title certificates, proposals for appraisals, proposals 
for procuring options, appraisal forms and offers for sale of land. 
Planning , engineers, lawyers, architects, personnel well 
qualified in large-scale housing construction work 
sociologists * * project plans and specifications.” 

7. + + Advising local authorities during local project con- 
struction.” 

8. “Assisting local authorities in management and ‘operation of 
the projects.” 

9. “Aid the local authorities in the preparation of bid documents 
and contracts, concurs in awards, and approves the contracts in 
final form.” 

Says Mr. Straus: “It must be kept in mind that those local au- 
thorities are using money loaned to them by the Federal Govern- 
ment through the United States Housing Authority. The Authority 
must therefore see to it that the money is used to achieve decent 
housing. * 

“Final laie of the plans and specifications by its architec- 
tural staff is the authorities’ assurance that the proposed projects 
are in keeping with the proper building standards and with the 
limitations prescribed by the act. 

“These newly created agencies have had absolutely no ex- 
perience in the housing field. This means it is necessary for the 
United States Housing Authority constantly to be rendering advice 
and assistance on all aspects of the program undertaken by the 
local housing ee 4 

He says furth 

“The U. S. H. 4. must prescribe regulations governing eligibility of 
tenants, * * * eliminating slum conditions, * * * thorough 
comprehensive auditing and checking of tenant rent rolls.” 

Also, “the local authorities must comply with regulations per- 
taining to management. Assist local bodies in coping 
with such problems; for example, relocation of occupants of slum 
sites on which projects are to be built, surveys of housing condi- 
tions, authorization of eligibles, and education of tenants in 
dwelling: facilities.” 

The trust indenture which secures the bonds is, of course, dic- 
tated entirely by the United States Housing Authority and it leaves 
no question about who is boss over the local housing project. 

The local housing authority is in law not responsible to the com- 
munities in which it is located for anything pertaining to the 
housing project. In some States it is required to make annual 
reports to the mayor, council, or city clerk, but no action may be 
taken by any of these except to accept the report, nor is it speci- 
fied in any of the laws as to what these reports shall consist of. 
‘These reports can, therefore, be nothing but an empty gesture. 
There can be no question that the State laws specifically provide 
that the municipality or county shall not have any control or 
jurisdiction over the local housing authority as such. The con- 
tracts which it signs with the United States Housing Authority do 
legally bind it completely to the will of the United States Housing 
Authority, and therefore, to the Federal Government. In reality, 
the local housing authority is merely an agent of the United States 
Housing Authority and acts as a dummy for it to carry on its 
financial transactions. 

THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT MAKES AN OUTRIGHT GRANT OF MORE THAN 

100 PERCENT OF THE COST OF THE GOVERNMENT HOUSES BUILT UNDER 

THE UNITED STATES HOUSING ACT 


The general impression is that the Federal Government makes a 
loan to a municipality of 90 percent of the development cost of 
the Government houses; that the interest on such loan and its 
retirement is met out of the rent income. It is also believed that 
the remaining 10 percent of the development cost is supplied, 
somehow, by the local community. The Housing Authority de- 
liberately makes the public believe these things. They are, how- 
ever, wholly untrue. 

The Federal Government does not lend one red cent to any local 
community to build any of these Government houses; nor does the 
local community, as such, contribute one cent to help pay for their 
cost. The bare truth is the Federal Government furnishes the full 
100 percent of the development cost of these projects. What really 
takes place is the taxpayers of the United States are forced, under 
the Housing Act, to make an outright gift of the full development 
cost of these houses, not to any local community, because, as I shall 
show, the local community is receiving a heavy liability, not an 
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asset. Nor does the local community share in any of the benefits, 
as I shall also show. These houses are built to subsidize the rent 
of a small middle-class income group, who are already able to pay 
their rent. None of the rent income goes to pay interest or to 
retire any part of any loan. That is used to pay operating and 
maintenance costs of the project and janitor services of the renters. 

The United States housing law provides that Congress shall make 
simultaneously two separate and distinct appropriations, both for 
the same purpose, that of financing the construction of Federal 
Government houses. In the final analysis, the one appropriation 
is largely a duplication of the other. 

Under chapter 1402 of the United States Housing Act, Congress 
authorized the United States Housing Authority to borrow against 
its own obligations $800,000,000, ostensibly to be loaned to local 
housing authorities to construct housing projects. No time limit is 
set in which this money is to be borrowed, but the presumption is it 
is to be made available within a year or so. This is, therefore, so 
to speak, a lump-sum appropriation. 

Under chapter 1410 (e) the Congress appropriated no less than 
$1,652,000,000, to be paid in annual contributions of $28,000,000 
over the next 59 years to the Government housing projects. It 
must be understood that the $28,000,000 for annual contributions 
is not an appropriation that Congress makes each year. Congress 
has made this annual appropriation for 59 years. That is now the 
law. However, as Mr. Worcorr pointed out to the committee, 
future Congresses-are not necessarily bound to continue these 
appropriations. But if they should be stopped the contractual 
obligations involved in the program would be broken. It is seen 
that this is not a lump-sum appropriation, but what might prop- 
erly be called an annual installment appropriation. 

Now, the United States Housing Authority writes two contracts 
with its dummy, the local housing authority. The one is called the 
“loan contract,” and the other the “annual contributions contract.” 
These “contracts” are so interrelated and interwoven that in the 
end they are but one. Let us consider the so-called “loan contract” 
first 


The law provides for the Federal Government to “make loans to 
public housing agencies to assist the development * * or 
administration of low-rent housing or slum-clearance projects by 
such agencies. The total of such loans outstanding on any one 
project * * shall not exceed 90 percent of the development 
* + cost of such project. Such loans shall bear 
interest at such rate not less than the going Federal rate at the 
time the loan is made, plus one-half of 1 percent. * shall 
be repaid within such period not exceeding 60 years.” 

The going Federal rate of interest as defined in the law “means, 
at any time, the annual rate of interest specified in the then most 
recently issued bonds of the Federal Government having a maturity 
of 10 years or more.” 

In the loan contract the dummy is made to agree to borrow 
from the United States Housing Authority 90 percent of the de- 
velopment cost of the project, to issue bonds to secure this loan, 
and to pay it all back with interest over a period of 59 years. It 
is further ostensibly made to agree to somehow supply the remain- 
ing 10 percent of the development cost against its own bonds by 
local subscription. 

Accordingly, the money for the development cost, presumably 
90 percent, is advanced by the United States Housing Authority, to 
its local agency, and the latter presumably supplies the remaining 
10 percent. 

On its face these particulars have the appearance of being 
genuine, but upon final analysis they are not found to be so. 
This becomes apparent as we examine the contributions contract: 

The Housing Act provides that the Federal Government, through 
its agency, the United States Housing Authority, “may make an- 
nual contributions to public housing agencies to assist in achiev- 
ing and maintaining the low-rent character of their housing 
projects. The annual contributions for any such project shall be 
fixed in uniform amounts, and shall be paid in such amounts 

uin no case shall any contract for annual contributions 
— made for a period exceeding 60 years.” 

How is the amount of these annual Federal contributions deter- 
mined? The law reads as follows: 

“The fixed contributions payable annually under any contract 
shall in no case exceed a sum equal to the annual yield, at the 

going Federal rate of interest at the time such contract is made, 
plus 1 percent, upon the development or acquisition cost of the 

+ è housing project.” 

Suppose the going Federal interest rate is 244 percent. Then 
the United States Housing Authority makes a “loan” to its local 
housing agency at 3 percent and the annual Federal contribution is 
8% percent of the full cost of the housing project. 

The statute specifically provides that the annual Federal con- 
tribution shall be used primarily to pay the interest and principal 
of the so-called loan. It reads as follows: 

“All such annual contributions shall be used first to apply 
toward any payments of interest or principal on any loan due to 
the Authority from the public-housing agency. 

The contract between the United States Housing Authority and 
its agency provides for the security of interest and principal pay- 
ments on the so-called loan, “a pledge of any annual contributions 
to be made to the local authority by the United States Housing 
Authority under the annual contributions contract between the said 
parties of even date herewith (which pledge shall also secure any 
other obligations issued under said trust indevture to the extent 
permitted by the annual contributions contract).” 
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The trust indenture also provides as security for the payment 
of interest and principal on the loan “the pledge of the aforesaid 
annual contributions.” 

The phrase above, “which shall also secure other obligations,” 
has reference to the 10-percent development cost which it is sup- 
posed the local community supplies. The Housing Act itself obli- 
gates the Federal Government to underwrite the “local” 10-percent 
loan. Chapter 1410 (f) of the Housing Act reads: 

“Payments under annual contribution contracts shall be pledged 
as security for any loans obtained by a public housing agency to 
assist the development of the housing project to which annual 
contributions relate.” 

Since annual contributions relate in the act specifically to the 
“development cost of the housing project,” this can mean nothing 
other than that the annual contributions underwrite the 10 per- 
cent of the development cost supposedly furnished by the local 
community, as well as the 90 percent supposedly borrowed by the 
local agency from the United States Housing Authority. 

It may be well at this point to explain just how the local Fed- 
eral housing agency actually raises its supposed share—10 percent 
of the cost. Many people are of the opinion the municipality or 
community somehow raises this amount. It is not done that way. 
After the local housing agency has driven its stakes setting off the 
area to be used for the Government project, it issues bonds for the 
10-percent part of the development cost, not against its own 
resources, because it has none, but against the annual contribu- 
tions; that is, against the credit of the Federal Government. 
These bonds are to be sold to local banks and anyone else who 
may care to buy them. They mature in about 15 years. 

Now, the net effect of this whole business of the Federal Gov- 
ernment lending money to build these housing projects and 
paying annual contributions to subsidize rents is simply this: 
The Federal Government lends to its dummy, the local housing 
authority, 90 percent of the cost. Through its dummy it bor- 
rows the other 10 percent from local banks and others. Then it 
turns around and gives its dummy enough money to pay back to 
itself all of the 90 percent it supposedly loaned, and it gives its 
dummy enough more to pay off the “local” 10-percent loan. 

The Federal Government reaches into the right pocket of the 
taxpayers and takes out a lump sum of money with which it 
builds Government houses. Then it reaches into his left pocket 
and takes out a much larger sum, of which it pledges to put back 
into his right pocket in the next 59 years as much as it took 
out of said right pocket in the first place. 

Note particularly that the Government does not intend to put 
into the right pocket as much as it took out of the left. 

Why is the law written so as to make it appear that the Federal 
Government actually makes a loan when in reality it does nothing 
of the sort, but makes an outright grant of the full 100 percent 
of the cost of these Government houses? Why the propaganda 
that the interest and principal charges are met out of rents? 
Why are the people told the local community furnishes 10 percent 
of the cost when this is not true? 

Hidden deep in the labyrinth of all this financial juggling is a 
transaction taking place which, when understood, will no doubt 
help us to answer some of the above questions. 

The statement was made above that the Federal Government takes 
more out of the left pocket of the taxpayers than it does out of 
the right, but that it puts back into the right pocket no more than 
it took out of it. What becomes of the difference? 

Perhaps we may better understand this whole procedure if we 
take an illustration of what is actually taking place. Let us 
assume a project costing $1,000,000. 

ACT I 


1. The U. S. H. A. borrows out of the right pocket of the 
taxpayers, at 13,-percent interest, the lump sum of. $900,000 

2. Then the U. S. H. A. lends to its dummy, the local 
housing authority, at 3-percent interest for 59 years, 


A E ea So wa wn eres cree le Mere a an EN EE emer eed 900, 000 
(Note that the U. S. H. A. “lends” this sum to its dummy 
at 154-percent interest more than it pays. We shall 
come back to this later.) 
3. Through its dummy the U. S. H. A. borrows at 3-per- 
cent interest from local banks, etc., for 15 years 
A he Me LRT ad S Gabe neatly SSS Eel ih poly ip tint 100, 000 


Total borrowed by dummy 1, 000, 000 


4. Total amortization charge (3-percent interest) of the 
$900,000 loan to dummy over the 59-year period 
($0.036355928 X $900,000 x 59 years) 1, 930, 500 


5. Total amortization cost (3-percent interest) of 
$100,000. borrowed by dummy over 15 years 
$0.083766580 x $100,000 X15 years) ------.-.--...... 125, 650 
6. Total amortization cost of both 2, 056, 150 
ACT 1 


The U. S. H. A. takes from the left pocket of the tax- 

payers annual Federal contributions in amounts of 

$35,000 each year for the next 59 years—or a total of.. 2,065,000 

It is seen that the total amortization cost of the project is 
$2,056,150, whereas the annual contributions amount to $2,065,000. 
Therefore the annual contributions are more than sufficient to pay 


all interest charges and retire all of the capital cost of the project. 
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The excess is $8,850. We are now getting a glimpse of the mysterious 
housing “profit,” but only a glimpse. 

The United States Housing Administration by a devious method 
splits these annual contributions into three ways. One part goes 
back into the right pocket of the taxpayer to replace the amount 
taken from it to build the Government houses. Another part goes 
to the dummy to pay off the “local 10-percent loan.” Where does 
the third part go? 

Be very careful at this point to keep in mind the fact that the 
interest rate at which the United States Housing Authority borrows 
money is 134 percent and the rate at which it lends this same money 
to its dummy is 3 percent. 

We stated the total amount of annual Federal contribu- 

tions that is received by the dummy on a §1,000,000 

project over 89 years. is. 2.2522 + eee $2, 065, 000 
Dummy uses the first part of this subsidy to pay off the 

“local” 10-percent “loan,” or $100,000 it borrowed, 

which with interest at 3 percent over the 15-year 


r SENE T, UES SELIA ESTE BO RON doom 125, 650 
Balance of subsidy to credit of dummy 1,939, 350 
Dummy uses second part of annual contribution subsidy 
to pay off the 90-percent loan, or $900,000, borrowed 
from the U. S. H. A. at 3 percent, which with interest 
ß a a ashes ce a 1, 930, 500 
BANOS r A a 8. 850 


Let us now consider the $1,930,500 which the dummy pays to 
the United States Housing Authority. As just stated, this is the 
amount required to amortize the supposed loan to the dummy 
of $900,000 at 3 percent interest by the United States Housing 
Authority over the 59-year period. But—and this is the crux 
of the Federal housing scheme—the United States Housing Au- 
thority is paying only 19g percent interest on this same $900,000 it 
must pay back to the banks. 

Dummy pays back to the United States Housing 
Authority over 59-year period $900,000, at 3-percent 
e eS RN Aste E Seve eles. Saks Se See eer ald 

United States Housing Authority pays back to bank 
over period of 59 years $900,000 at 196- percent inter- 
est (0.024853800 x $900,000 x 59 years) 1, 319, 736 


610, 764 


This is the mysterious “profit” Mr. Straus and his staff talk so 
much about and claim is earned for the Government. 

“+ » profit of United States Housing Authority resulting 
from difference between the interest cost of money to the United 
States Housing Authority and the interest it charges on loans to 
public housing agencies, * * “,“ says Mr. Straus, Administrator 
of the United States Housing Authority. And, strange as it may 
seem, the housing bureau actually credits the Federal Govern- 
ment with this $610,764 as a profit. 

Says Mr. Straus again: “Remember, there is a saving that we 
make by interest profit, which is very substantial at the present 
time, the difference between borrowing at 196 percent and lending 
at over 3 percent” (p. 150, subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Appropriations, Interior Department). 

And still again in the Senate hearings (p. 109): 

“These loans, therefore, represent a profitable transaction for 
the Government,” says Mr. Straus. 

Said the distinguished Senator ELLENDER on the Senate floor in 
a colloquy with Senator TYDINGS: 

“There is something else the Senator from Maryland overlooked, 
namely, the savings on interest. The money loaned to the local 
housing authority at a rate fixed by statute, which is one-half 
percent in excess of the Federal going rate of interest. Money 
has been borrowed by the Housing Authority at. 136 percent and 
afterward loaned to local authorities at 3 percent and in some 
instances 334 percent. The United States Housing Authority has 
shown a profit on the bonds so far issued, and if all the bonds au- 
thorized under the 1937 act and those herein authorized were sold 
under like terms, a profit of $20,000,000 per year would be made cn 
the transaction.” 

Then he adds this remarkable statement: 

“In summing up these profits, thereby reducing the subsidy 
payments from a total of $73,000,000 to $53,000,000.” (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, p. 6664, June 6, 1939.) 

Mr. Straus and others have repeated over and over again the 
same statement. 

The above analysis shows how this “profit” is paid out of the 
annual Federal contribution. Therefore instead of it being a real 
profit and a credit to the Government, it is a wholly fabricated 
profit, indeed a dead loss to the Government and must be charged 
up against it. Aye, what is still worse is that it may become 
necessary for the Federal Government to borrow the money for the 
annual Federal contributions, and therefore this housing profit 
may become a double liability of the Government. 

But not all the annual contribution contracts are written on the 
basis of 344 percent interest rate of the development cost. Some 
have been written on the basis of 3% percent. In these cases this 
fabricated profit would amount to $892,736 on a million dollar 
project in 59 years. 

It would appear if the United States Housing Authority could 
get the annual Federal contributions high enough it ought to make 
enough “profit” to pay off the national debt. 


$1, 930, 500 
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What does the Housing Authority do with this fabricated profit? 
It uses it to pay its own administrative expenses, to promote its 
own interests, to build its own bureaucracy. 

Just a word more about the local 10-percent loan. Here is one 
of the strangest financial transactions that can be found any- 
where. Why does the Federal Government pay 3 percent interest 
on the 10-percent part of the development cost when it can bor- 
row the money at 13% percent? Remember, this 3 percent interest 
is finally paid out of annual contributions. So that if the Federal 
Government were to finance directly the full 100 percent of the 
development cost instead of doing so indirectly, it could make 
a substantial saving to the taxpayers. 

Continuing with our same illustration, if this were done the 
comparative figures on the 10 percent part of the development 
cost would be as follows: 

Amortization charges under present plan on $100,000 at 

3 percent interest for 15 years ($100,000 x $0.083766580 x 

NED Vy) PRES SSR NO LS ES OO SET ip ae S pier et kes tee el ee $125, 650 
Amortization charges—if Government furnished same 

at 196 percent instead of 3 percent—on $100,000 for 15 


Saving oe pekabo eusiamine 14, 305 

Yet Mr. Straus states there is a possibility that we 
may be able to induce the local authorities to raise a greater share 
of the financial burden in the future.” 

To which Senator ELLENDER adds (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 6755, 
June 7): “In other words, it is hoped that by adopting this amend- 
ment the local housing authority, instead of raising only 10 percent 
of the development cost from private sources and calling upon the 
United States Housing Authority for the remaining 90 percent, will 
be able to raise say 20 percent or 30 percent or 50 percent from pri- 
vate capital, thus reducing the amount to be borrowed from the 
United States Housing Authority to 80 percent or 70 percent or 50 
percent, as the case may be.” 

Why did the Senator stop at 50 percent? Why didn't he go right 
on and make it a hundred? 

If the Federal Government is still operating at a deficit at the 
time the payments of the “local loans” fall due, it must borrow the 
money to meet them. Thus the Government may be compelled to 
pay interest on these loans for an indefinite period of time after 
the principal has been met. 

It should be mentioned that the Federal Government is borrow- 
ing money for the United States Housing ANDORI at 13%-percent 
interest on short-term notes, running only 5 years. 

I heard the statement made repeatedly by Mr. Straus that efforts 
are being made to attract more private capital to invest in the 
bonds sold by the local authorities, instead of the Government 
furni: so much of the capital. I am wondering what private 
capital be is speaking of. Does not the money the bor- 
rows for the United States Housing Authority come from private 
capital, exactly the same as that borrowed from local banks? Is it 
not private capital in both cases? Does the Government have any 
capital of its own? 

Aside from paying the 10 goes local borrowing and the housing 

rofit, the remaining of the annual Federal contributions 

come a matter of bookkeeping by the Treasury. 
WHAT ARE THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT HOUSES COSTING? WHAT IS THE 
AMOUNT OF THE RENT SUBSIDY? 


The Annual Report of the United States Housing Authority dated 
January 30, 1939, on page 17, gives the total estimated cost of United 
States Housing Authority aided projects covered by approved loan 
contracts, as of December 31, 1938, of 64,451 dwelling units as 
$356,695,341. This would be $5,534 — house. 

June 7, 1939, Senator ELLENDER had inserted in the RECORD, page 
6753, a table of estimated costs for 48 United States Housing Au- 
thority aided N for which main construction awards have 
been approved, which shows an average dwelling unit cost of $4,731. 

June 3, 1939, I received what must be the same estimated total 
development cost for 48 United States Housing Authority projects 
for which construction awards have been approved, which shows an 
average dwelling unit cost of $5,270. 

On June 7, 1939, Senator WAGNER, who should be informed (Cox- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 6752, June 7), stated: 

“The net construction cost age Gwelling unit of the United States 
Housing Authority project in Allentown, Pa., based on approved 
construction contracts, was $3,123 

The list I received on aaa 3 showed the cost of the Allentown 
housing units to be $4,955. 

With figures varying in amount so widely as these do what de- 
pendence can be placed in them? Why can Congress not get from 
the United States Housing Authority dependable figures with re- 
spect to the cost of these houses? Certainly when it gives out 
almost on the same day a figure of $4,731 as the average cost per 
dwelling unit of 48 projects, and another figure of $5,270 as the 
average per dwelling unit of the same 48 projects, except 1, there 
must be someth wrong. I should add a list of the number of 
dwelling units in these 48 projects was especially prepared for me 
at my request by the United States Housing Authority to be cer- 
tain of their correctness. With such widely varying figures of con- 
struction costs as these coming directly from the United States 
Housing Authority on almost the same day, what possible depend- 
ence can be placed in Mr. Straus’ figures showing the amount of 
rent subsidies the Federal Government is paying to each family 
housed? He gives the figure of $115.50 per family per year on the 
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basis of an over-all cost of each unit of $4,507. By the way, note 
that here is still another unit cost, different from any mentioned 
heretofore, and also again by Mr. Straus himself. But even if the 
unit cost should be $4,507, 344 percent of this is $158. And it must 
be remembered some annual contributions are 394 percent, in 
which case the figure would be $169. But with the fabricated 
housing profit he succeeds in reducing this to $155 per dwelling 
unit per annum. 

However, until Mr. Straus denies the figures he sent me June 3, 
I shall use them as a basis for estimating the number of houses 
that can be built under the present and pro program, and 
also the amount of annual rent subsidies the tenants of the Gov- 
ernment houses will receive. As stated, the average dwelling unit 
cost of these 48 projects is $5,270. 

Assuming the total available funds of the present and proposed 
appropriations to be $1,778,000,000, 337,571 dwelling units could be 
constructed, not 402,000, as Mr. Straus testified. 

On the basis of 3½ -percent annual Federal contributions the 
Federal Government will pay an average annual rent subsidy to 
each family in the 48 projects of $184. 

On the basis of 80-percent tax valuation and 2-percent tax rate 
on the tctal development cost of the 48 projects the annual sub- 
pong furnished by the local community for each unit would be 


Total annual rent subsidies, Federal and municipal, are $267 
per dwelling unit, or $22.25 per month per family. 

The United States Housing Authority prepared for me the actual 
rent charges that have been set up for several projects. The 
following will show the annual Federal rent subsidies, the local 
rent subsidies, and the actual rent charges per dwelling unit 
in each one of these projects. 


Buffalo, N. Y., three projects: New York, 2-1; New 
York, 2-2; New York, 2-3; 1,613 dwelling units: 


Development cogt.......-........--------..---.... $9, 202, 814 
Annual Federal rent subsidy per dwelling unit.. 193 
Annual local rent subsidy——— 91 
Total tax subsidized rent per dwelling unit per 
—T E eee a ee eae 284 
Tax subsidized rent per dwelling unit per month 23.65 
Rent paid by tenant_.-.-....-.-_--..-...--.... 5 20.65 
Total tax and earned rent — 44.30 
N City: New York, 5-1; number of units, 
Development cost 13, 096, 848 
Annual Federal rent subsidy per dwelling unit.. 177 
Annual local tax rent subsidy per dwelling unit. 81 
Total tax subsidized rent per dwelling unit per 
a a RPS AA WU ET «a E E E, 


Total tax and earned rent ies 
Jacksonville, Fla.: Florida, 1-1: 230 dwelling units: 


evelopment: eee eee 1, 009, 825 

——— 

Annual Federal rent subsidy per dwelling unit 153 

Annual local tax rent subsidy...-....--.-.-_-._. 70 
Total tax-subsidized rent for dwelling unit 8 

annum ____ 223 

Tax subsidized rent per dwelling unit per month. 23.75 

pa Ee Be Nea a ee eee eee 24.04 

Total tax and earned rent per month 47. 79 

Austin, Tex.: 3 projects: 186 dwelling units: 

Total development cost 739, 538 
Annual Federal rent subsidy per dwelling mie 139 
Annual local tax rent subsidy 63 

Total tax-subsidized rent for dwelling unit per 

Siena ii e EASE a a eee eT, 223 
Tax-subsidized rent per dwelling unit per month.. 16. 83 
Rent paid by -Tenant annon a 12.03 

Total tax and earned rent — 28. 86 


Following is a table of the 48 projects for which main construc- 
tion awards have been made by the United States Housing Author- 
ity, furnished me June 3, 1939, by the United States Housing Au- 
thority, which show the annual Federal contribution subsidy per 
dwelling unit, as well as the annual municipal tax subsidy. 

This table shows the Federal Government is paying annual rent 
subsidies to the families renting the Royo agai houses ranging 
from $100 in Daytona Beach, Fla., to $231 in Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Estimated total development cost for 48 U. S. Housing Authority 
aided projects for which main construction awards have been 
approved 


Total esti- 

mated de- 

velopment 
cost 


Project No. 


$100 $46 
153 70 
148 67 
J41 64 
157 72 
143 65 
146 67 
127 58 
140 64 
124 57 
sees 203 92 
KY-1-2__..- 4, 518, 167 209 89 
LA-I-1...... §, 825, 711 210 96 
LA-1-2 4, 212, 999 203 93 
MICH — 938, 387 221 101 
NEBR-1-1_| 2, 642, 241 189 80 
NJ-3-1__..-. 2, 119, 429 175 80 
NJ-2-2___... 1, 260, 972 187 S4 
NJ 1 1, 001, 145 203 93 
202 92 
186 85 
200 90 
177 81 
170 77 
234 107 
108 49 
220 104 
OHTIO-1-1__| 2,158,781 177 81 
OHIO-3-1..| 3,554, 643 213 97 
-| OHIO-5-2.. 955, 315 179 76 
.| OHTO-6-1__| 1,939,055 176 80 
OHI0-2-1._| 3, 170, 618 179 80 
Pennsylvania: 
Atos PA-4-1......| 1. 595, 582 173 79 
Philadelphia EA 21 3.208. 355 231 97 
South Carolina: Charleston. SC-1- 1 780, 413 19⁵ 89 
‘Tennessee: 
Chattanooga. -| TENN-4-1_| 2, 438, 758 171 78 
Knoxville. -| TENN-3-2.| 1, 547, 036 184 77 
Memphis I| TENN-I-1_| 2,516, 952 184 84 
. TEX-1-1__. 370, 907 150 69 
Do... TEX-1-2... 220, 367 128 58 
— — TEX-I-3. 146, 264 127 58 
Corpus Christi TEX-S-1. 521. 209 136 61 
Fort Worth TEX-4-1__.| 1, 203, 514 167 76 
9 TEX-4-2._.| 1,053, 568 147 67 
West Virginia: 
Charleston W. VA-1-2.. 871, 828 179 82 
Huntingis: W. VA-4-1_, 425, 258 185 85 
Do.... W. VA-4-2.. 622, 083 160 73 
W. VA-4-3._| 1. 288, 398 158 72 


FEDERAL COST AND DEBT RESULTING FROM THE PRESENT HOUSING PRO- 
GRAM AND THAT WHICH WOULD ACCRUE IF THE PROPOSED EXPANSION 
AS CONTEMPLATED IN THE BILL BEFORE US IS CARRIED THROUGH 


On page 74, question 36, of Questions and Answers of the United 
States House Authority, Administrator Straus asks: “What is the 
total cost of the United States Housing Authority program over 
the next 60 years?” 

Answer. “In the first place,” he says, “the cost to the Federal 
Government so far as the loans are concerned, is absolutely 
nothing. These loans are fully repayable, with interest. In fact, 
as has been indicated in the answer to question 29, there is a 
profit.” 

Congress appropriated directly, by authorizing the 

Federal Government to borrow in the name of the 

United States Housing Authority 90 percent of the 

development cost of the Government housing proj- 

t 


Adding 10 percent to the above would bring the 
full development cost up to 100 percent 889, 000, 000 
On the basis of 34% percent of the development cost the amount 

of annual Federal contributions appropriated, $28,000,000, is in- 

sufficient to pay the interest and retire the capital on $889,000,000. 

The annual Federal contributions are just about sufficient to 

service $800,000,000. 

Hence the United States Housing Authority is at present able to 
use only $720,000,000 of the $800,000,000 appropriated. It states 
it is able to use only $650,000,000 claiming it must allow 10 percent 
as a margin of safety. It sets up the following figures: 
#650,000,000 loans available from present loan au- 

thorization, plus 10 percent local loan participation 

and 10 percent margin of safety---------------.-- $794 
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Since it is possible, however, for the Federal Government to 
spend $720,000,000 of the $800,000,000, I shall take this figure as 
representing the amount actually available for supplying 90 per- 
cent of the development cost of the Government houses. This 
amount being borrowed by the Federal Treasury it must of neces- 
sity be added immediately to the Federal debt. 

But we have seen that through the annual Federal contribu- 
tions the remaining 10 percent, $80,000,000, is also assumed by the 
Federal Government. Hence it, too, becomes a part of the Federal 
debt, making the total addition to the debt of $800,000,000. 

Since the “loan” made by the United States Housing Authority 
to its dummy is a purely fictitious loan, it being really a loan by 
itself to itself, a mere internal manipulation of funds, this part 
of the financial transaction will here be ignored, except as may be 
necessary to show up the fictitious housing profit. 

90 percent of the above amount, or $720,000,000, is 

now being borrowed by the Federal Government 

at 1%,-percent interest. Assuming the Govern- 

ment will be able to continue to borrow for the 

full 59-year period at this rate of interest, the 

$720,000,000 will amortize over this period at 

($0.024853800 x $720,000,000 x 59 years), at $1, 055, 789, 424 
10 percent of the cost, $80,000,000, borrowed by 

the dummy from local banks and others at 3 per- 

cent for 15 years’ amortization cost ($0.083766580 

x $80,000,000 x 15 years) 100, 519, 890 


1, 156, 309, 314 


To which must be added the fabricated housing 
profit—the difference between the amortization 
of $720,000,000 at 134 percent at which the United 
States Housing Authority borrows same, and the 
amortization of $720,000,000 at 3 percent, at 
which it lends the same back to itself over 
the nent 80 n —A—Ar Se 


Total present housing program adds to Fed- 
JJC E Sa means 1, 652, 000, 000 
This amount must unqualifiedly be added immediately to the 

Federal debt, as the principal is already borrowed and the interest 

pledged by the Federal Government through annual Federal con- 

tributions. 

Proposed appropriations will add $800,000,000 to 
amortize in 59 years at 136 percent and $178,000,- 
000 available local loans to amortize at 3 percent 
in 15 years at 

Plus fabricated housing profit. 

To which must be added $4,305,000 annual Federal 
contributions over next 59 years for P. W. A. 
beds 8 

To which add $5,040,000 annual Federal contribu- 
tions for the next 59 years, which apparently is 
being asked for in the $45,000,000 annual Federal 
contributions requested, to pay for $144,000,000 
demolition costs, which Mr. Straus and Mr. 
Keyserling both told the Banking and Currency 
Committee is neither a problem of the U. S. H. A. 
nor the local housing authority, and does not 
cost the Federal Government one cen 

To which add $1,425,000 annual Federal contribu- 
tions for the next 59 years, apparently to service 
extra costs entailed where annual Federal contri- 
butions are 334 percent of development cost in- 
stead of 3% percent 84, 075, 000 

To which add debt of present program $1, 652, 000, 000 


Grand total Federal debt of present and pro- 
posed program which must be met over the 
r sets neuer nec’ 4, 236, 687, 128 

The above figures are predicated on the basis that the Federal 
Government will be able to continue to borrow money at the rate 
af 1%,-percent interest over the full 59-year period. It certainly 
is unlikely the rate will be lower and judging from the history of 
past interest rates, will in all likelihood be higher. In that event 
the amount of the annual Federal contributions must be raised, 
which will increase the debt or obligation proportionately. 

It must also be considered that this being a political institution, 
all costs to the Federal Government will tend to increase, which 
will raise the debt still further. 

Much protest has been made by Mr. Straus and others that these 
are astronomical figures—that they are not justified. The argu- 
ment has been made, especially by Mr. Straus and his attorney, 
Mr. Keyserling, that it would be just as logical to add up the costs 
of education, roads, etc., over the next 60 years, and speak of 
the costs of these services in the same astronomical terms. That 
line of argument begs the question. It misses the point entirely. 
When did Congress or any other legislative body in this country 
ever obligate itself for any road or education program for a 
period of 60 years? Where would we be today in road building if 
our forefathers had planned our roads for us 60 years ago, and 
bound the Nation firmly to such a politically planned program? 
Where would we be in home building today if we were com- 
pelled to construct our houses according to the plans and specifi- 
cations as laid down by the Congress of 60 years ago? 


495, 690, 686 


$1, 396, 756, 128 
552, 501, 000 


253, 995, 000 


297, 360, 000 
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Whether the rents repay the construction costs of the Govern- 
ment houses and the annual Federal contributions pay the main- 
tenance and operating costs, or the reverse, has no bearing on 
the amount the housing program adds to the Federal debt. 

It cannot be denied that the rent is insufficient to meet both. 
The statute itself states substantially what this difference is when 
it says, “the fixed contribution payable annually under any con- 
tract shall in no case exceed a sum equal to the annual yield, 
at the going Federal rate of interest at the time such contract is 
made plus 1 percent, upon the development * * cost .“ 

This difference is simply the development cost including United 
States Housing Authority administrative costs, plus service charges. 
Both are met by the Federal Government. 

Should there be any lingering doubt in the minds of any mem- 
bers of this committee that Mr. Straus and his staff are fully 
aware that the rent to be charged in the Government houses un- 
der the United States Housing Authority in strict compliance with 
the Housing Act, does not pay their development costs, that the 
annual Federal contributions together with the money appro- 
priated directly for housing construction do bear all those costs, 
the following should once and for all put an end to such doubt. 

On page 43 of Questions and Answers (No. 13)—United States 
Housing Authority, Department of the Interior, we read: 

Question: “Why did the United States Housing Authority have 
only about $656,000,000 actually available for loans under the 
present program, although $800,000,000 was authorized?” 

Answer: “The act authorizes U. S. H. A. to enter into annual 
contributions contracts calling for payments not in excess of 
$28,000,000 a year. Since the annual contributions contract and 
the loan contracts are entered into simultaneously, it follows that 
the total development cost of projects covered in loan contracts 
ee than the amount which can be served by 


000,000. 

Clearly and unmistakably Mr. Straus here admits that the one 
and only purpose of the annual Federal contributions is to “serve” 
the development costs. 

Furthermore, Mr. Leon H. Keyserling, general counsel for Ad- 
ministrator Straus, in a letter to me dated May 19, 1938, in reply 
to a letter written by me to him, says: 

“You are correct in assuming that the fixed charges on capital 
are almost met by the annual contributions and the latter con- 
sists substantially of the annual costs of operation and main- 
tenance.” 

Why Mr. Keyserling says “almost met” is strange, to say the 
least, since he surely is aware that the annual contributions pay 
more than the interest and capital cost. 

The question has been raised by members of the Banking and 
Currency Committee as to the actual amount of contribution a 
city makes to these housing projects in the form of tax exemptions. 
It has been questioned whether a city actually contributes a 
substantial sum by this exemption. One point should not be 
overlooked here, which is that the renters who will occupy these 
Government houses will either be those who were the best rent 
payers formerly living in the so-called slum area, or they will be 
a high class of rent payers drawn from other sections of the city. 

They will all be persons with a steady income and only the 
cream of good rent payers. Hence the city will lose of its best 
taxpayers. How could it be otherwise but that the remaining 
citizens of a municipality would be compelled to make up what 
they thus lose? I should, therefore, be inclined to think it fair 
to state that the local real-estate tax exemption of the project 
represents a contribution by the city in an amount substantially 
equal to full taxes on the completed housing project. 

Assume total development cost of present and proposed program 
to be $1,778,000,000, to which add $123,000,000 for P. W. A. houses 
taken over, we have a total value of $1,901,000,000. Assume as- 
sessed value to be 80 percent of this amount and the tax rate 2 
percent, the total amount of taxes local communities must pay 
over the next 59 years for street and sewer maintenance, police 
and fire service, janitor service, and schools for the families rent- 
ing the Government houses, present and proposed program, 
$1,794,544,000. 

Grand total, Federal and municipal debt over next 59 years, 
$6,055,609,000. 

There are still other material costs, such as office-space costs for 
housing the United States Housing Authority, costs of State housing 
boards, court costs which have resulted from the inauguration of 
this program, etc. 


WHITHER IS THE UNITED STATES HOUSING AUTHORITY PROGRAM LEADING 
THE NATION? 


At this point we may appropriately ask, What is the ultimate 
goal of this Government housing program? 

How many families in the United States are to become tenants 
of the Federal Government? Who knows? Does anyone know? 
Surely we should not expect Mr. Straus to give us an unbiased 
answer to this question. Is it not natural that he should be 
inclined to promote the program in his own interest? We Con- 
gressmen should know where we are going. It is our duty and 
responsibility to know for it is we who are spending the taxpayers’ 
money that pays for these Government houses, and it is we who 
are responsible for any injustice that may be involved in the 
scheme, and any failures that may result from it. 

Apparently, however, Mr. Straus and his staff are being relied 
upon to no inconsiderable extent for information as to the ulti- 
mate Federal Government housing goal. But is there anything to 
indicate Mr. Straus knows what it is all about or that he has any 
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definite figures upon which to base any estimate? Before the 
Senate committee recently he said: 

“If you rehoused about 15 percent, certainly not over 20 percent, 
of the whole population, over the next generation, you would 
be wiping out the slums, * * * that an ultimate goal would 
possibly be about 4,500,000 families.” 

Before the Banking and Currency Committee, Mr. Straus testi- 
fied that the very outside limit of the housing goal would be 
$500,000,000 expenditure per annum. At present costs this would 
build about 2,483,000 Government houses. However, a few days 
later, July 5, he reversed himself again and made it 4,500,000. 

Assume 4,500,000 dwelling units are built, on the basis of pres- 
ent costs, $5,270 per unit, that program would obligate the Fed- 
eral Government in the amount of $48,000,000,000, and the mu- 
nicipalities in an additional amount of $22,000,000,000, or a total 
national and municipal debt of more than $71,000,000,000. 

Suppose the goal were set at 4,500,000 Government houses over 
the “next generation” or in the “next 20 to 30 years.” Are there 
4,500,000 families now to be supplied with Government houses? 
What about new ones that would develop in the “next 20 to 30 
years”? The population of the United States increased about 44 
percent in the last 30 years. Assume it increases in the same pro- 
portion in the next 30 years; could it not be expected there would 
be an increase of a proportionate number of so-called substandard 
homes which would be in the same category as the ones existing 
now? If so, certainly it would not be denied that the families 
living in them would be entitled to Government subsidies to give 
them cheap rents the same as these now so entitled. In that 
event, 6,480,000 Government houses would be needed and would 
cost the Federal Government $70,000,000,000 and the municipali- 
ties $33,000,000,000, or a total obligation by the Federal Govern- 
ment and the cities of $103,000,000,000. Can it really be the United 
2 5 has committed itself to a colossal obligation 

e this 

This begins to bring us to the really serious part of this Federal 
housing scheme. Suppose the goal is 4,500,000 Government houses 
in the “next 20 or 30 years.” Let us now see just who and where 
the families are that would make up this number. The housing ad- 
vocates, especially Mr. Straus and his staff, are so fond of 
Congress and the public that the lower third of our population are 
being placed in these houses. “Rehousing slum dwellers" has be- 
come a veritable fetish with Mr. Straus and his staff. If this were 
true, we should expect to find the 4,500,000 families in the lowest 
income third, and should confine our search for them to this group. 

Of course, there is nothing in the United States Housing Act 
that says these Government houses are to be built for the people 
who live in what are designated as slums. It says specifically in 
chapter 1401 under “Declaration of policy,” that these houses are 
to be built for “families of low income.” The statute defines a 
“slum” which it says “means any area where dwellings predomi- 
nate which, by reason of dilapidation, overcrowding, faulty ar- 
rangement or design, lack of ventilation, light, or sanitation facili- 
ties, or any combination of these factors are detrimental to safety, 
health, or morals.” It defines “slum clearance” as “the demolition 
and removal of buildings from any slum area.” 

The point I wish to make is that the act nowhere states that 
these Government houses are to be built for the people now living 
in the areas designated as slums. It is very important to keep this 
in mind. As stated, it specifically provides for “low-rent housing.” 
Nowhere, however, does it define what is meant by “low-rent 
housing,” except that it “means decent, safe, and sanitary dwellings 
within the financial reach of families of low income, and developed 
and administered to promote service ability, efficiency, economy, 
and stability, and embraces all the appurtenances thereto. The 
dwellings in low-rent housing, as defined in this chapter, shall be 
available solely for families whose net income at the time of admis- 
sion does not exceed five times the rental (inciuding the value or 
cost to them of heat, light, water, and cooking fuel) of the 
dwellings to be furnished such families, except that in the case of 
families with three or more minor dependents, such ratio shall not 
exceed six to one.” 

Note that the law specifically makes the income dependent upon 
the rent. It does not make the rent dependent upon the income. 

Since the housing bureau has the authority to arbitrarily fix the 
amount of the rent it also has unlimited latitude to determine the 
meaning of “low-income families.” 

The Housing Act leaves a wide range within which may he 
defined the amount that it considers as “low income.” Notwith- 
standing, Mr. Straus testified before the House Subcommittee on 
Appropriations last January “the law does impose upon us the 
responsibility of rehousing the lowest-income groups.” 

So we have no way of knowing what the housing bureau con- 
siders as low income until we actually examine the rent schedule 
of the houses to be occupied by their so-called slum dwellers. 

You remember the P. W. A. houses. They, too, were to be built 
for “slum dwellers.” You know the story. Only families within 
the higher income brackets can rent them. But the United States 
Housing Authority is different, so different from the old P. W. A., 
says Mr. Straus. The old P. W. A. houses were federally built, 
federally owned, federally operated, centralized right here in Wash- 
ington. United States Authority houses are locally built, 
owned, operated, decentralized. Well, let us see. 

Let us assume the program embraces the building of 4,500,000 
Government houses to be rented to “low-income families.” Who 
are these families and where are they located? Who knows? Does 
anyone know? 
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In order to present this problem more realistically and to show 
the implications it involves, I have prepared a graphic chart, I, 
which classifies all of the families and single persons in the 
United States into several groups, with special reference to (a) 
incomes; (b) place of abode, whether living in the larger cities, 
smaller cities, or rural communities; (c) being engaged in farm- 
ing; and (d) being on relief. 

This chart was developed by myself from a statistical work put 
out by the “National Resources Committee,” known as “Consumer 
Income in the United States.” 

There are about 29,000,000 family units. g to your 
right and passing to your left, we have in their order, 6,166,558 
nonrelief farm families; 4,585,665 nonrelief nonfarm families liv- 
ing in rural communities; 4,079,741 nonrelief families living in 
cities under 25,000 population; 10,058,035 single persons; 2,503,791 
rural relief families; 1,983,289 relief families living in cities; and 
last, 10,081,213 nonrelief families, at least 3,000,000 of whom own 
their own homes, which would leave about 7,000,000 nonrelief 
city families living in metropolitan centers and cities of more than 
25,000 population. 

These groups are then subdivided into three definite income 
groups, the upper, middle, and lower third. 

The lower third comprises all families and single persons earn- 
ing $750 or less; the middle third all earning between $750 and 
$1,500; the upper third earning more than $1,500. 

Superimposed upon this classification the National Resources 
Committee makes a second classification which is shown on the 
chart. This places the several groups into slightly different income 
levels. It includes in the lower third all families and single per- 
sons earning up to $780 instead of $750; all in the middle third 
earning between $780 and $1,450, instead of $750 to $1,500; and 
in the upper third, all earning more than $1,450, instead of $1,500. 

However, there being fewer than 500,000 families earning between 
$750 and $780, we may for the purposes of our present study 
consider the two classifications as being the same. 

The National Resources Committee places 8,465,000 families and 
4,687,677 single persons in the lower income third. 

Since the Housing Act specifically states that these Government 
houses are to be built to furnish rent to families of low income, 
that it defines a slum and slum clearance, and inasmuch as the 
housing bureaucracy definitely claims it is building these Govern- 
ment houses only for “slum dwellers” and the lowest income group, 
certainly we must be warranted in the assumption that we should 
confine our search for the 4,500,000 families to the lower third 
income group. If slums exist anywhere, it must be here. Fur- 
thermore, we should expect to find the number of “slum dwellers” 
increasing as we descend to the lowest income level. 

The National Resources Committee subdivides each of the three 
main income groups into other income levels. The lower third is 
divided into the following groups: (1) Those at the extreme bot- 
tom earning $250 or less; (2) those just above between 
$250 and $500; (3) the topmost group of the lower third earning 
between $500 and $780. Let us keep this last income classification 
in mind, as we shall return to it in a few moments. 

Beginning with the farm group and passing to the other end of 
the chart, let us examine in their order each one of the groups 
to determine in as reasonable a manner as we can how many fami- 
lies there are in it the housing bureau can mold to fit into its 
4,500,000 Government housing scheme. 

I do not believe we need to spend much time with the farm 
group. Congress is hardly considering seriously the amendment in 
the Senate bill which provides for an extension of the 
to include this group. I listened with considerable interest to 
Mr. Straus’ testimony with respect to this amendment. I was not 
impressed that he had given the matter any serious consideration, 
and much less that he had thought it through. It must not be 
overlooked that title to any land upon which these Federal houses 
are built, as well as that of the building, passes de facto if not 
de jure, into the hands of the Federal Government in the name of 
its agency, the local housing authority, and that it becomes exempt 
from all taxation, Federal, State, and local. Now, it is quite a 
different matter to apply these provisions to a single plat of ground 
upon which apartment houses are built and individual farmhouse 
lots. Questions like the following arise: 

(1) Would State laws permit the exemption from taxation of 
individual parcels of property of this kind? 

(2) How much land would be exempted from taxation? Would 
the entire farm be exempted? Would only the land actually covered 
by the house be exempted? 

(3) Would there be limits to the value of a farmer’s possessions 
to make him fit into the housing scheme? If so, what would be 
the maximum? What would be the minimum? 

(4) Suppose after a farmer had the Government house built he 
decided to sell off a part of his farm. Would he be allowed to do so? 

(5) Suppose he failed to make his rent payments. What would 
become of him? Would he be thrown out of the Government 
house and another farmer placed in it? Where would the second 
farmer farm? 

(6) About 40 percent of the farms are mortgaged. How would 
such Government housing projects affect those mortgages? 

Mr. Straus testified before the Banking and Currency Committee 
that he thought it would enhance the value of a mortgage now held 
against a farm if an old and rickety house upon it were torn down 
and replaced with a new Government house, but he failed to explain 
how this would be done. Certainly a mortgage on a farm with a 
so-called substandard house upon it is of greater value than a farm 
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without any house upon it. Remember the Government house 
would not set on the farm, but upon ground located entirely out- 
side the farm. Mr. Straus also stated that the houses would be 
unfinished, that the farmer could do his own painting, lawn grading, 
etc. Thus he would spend the income of his farm, upon which 
there is a mortgage, on a house that did not belong to him, and was 
not covered by the mortgage, but which he was merely renting. 
Just how would that enhance the value of the mortgage? 

What about the fair-wages standard? Would the farmer be given 
credit for the painting of his house and other finishing work that 
he would do on it at the prevailing rate of pay for skilled labor in 
the community? What would become of the skilled mechanic? 

Many more questions of a similar nature could be asked here, but 
why pursue the matter any further? The questions asked should 
throw enough doubt upon the merits of the proposal to extend the 
housing scheme to include the farms that it should not be n 
to further discuss it. Should the farmer group be included, then 
certainly Mr. Straus must change his figure of 4,500,000 families, He 
himself made the statement before the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee that one-half of the farm homes in the country are sub- 
standard. He also stated the cost of new farm homes would be 
between $2,000 and $3,000. Parenthetically one wonders why city 
“slum dwellers” should have $5,000 houses at the taxpayers’ expense 
and country “slum dwellers” should have $2,500 houses at the tax- 
payers’ expense. One-half of the farm families would be about 
8,500,000. The total initial cost to the Federal Government would 
be $8,750,000,000, and if financed along the same lines as the present 
Government houses, the total cost over the 59-year period would be 
about $18,000,000,000. 

I believe we may safely eliminate the entire farm group from our 
consideration. This takes over 2,316,488 families from the lower 
third. 

Nor is it necessary to give much consideration to the rural non- 
farm group. The Housing Authority has itself indicated the 
answer we are here seeking. Of the $800,000,000 appropriated to 
it, all of which has been allocated or earmarked, none has been 
used for rural government housing. Of course, the act provides 
for the inclusion of the rural nonfarm population, but it has never 
been so applied. The housing bureau should know the reason 
why. Anyone familiar, however, with the housing conditions of 
rural nonfarm families can have a pretty good idea as to why this 
group does not fit very well into the housing scheme. Rents are so 
exceedingly low here that the Government would have trouble com- 
peting. Many other factors are against it. 

Since the Federal Housing Bureau has itself failed to apply the 
plan to the rural nonfarm families, we may justly eliminate this 
group from our consideration. There are 1,165,481 families in this 
group in the lower third. 

Let us for the present pass over the next group, the families living 
in cities under 25,000. 

Single persons can of course be eliminated as the program cannot 
apply to them. 

We now come to the relief group. Mr. Straus testified before the 
Banking and Currency Committee that these homes are to be rented 
to relief families. The record should show that in one statement he 
asserted half the families renting these Government houses would 
be relief families. I think that was unfortunate, to say the least 
One of the iron-clad requirements of all renters of these Govern- 
ment houses is that they must show that they have steady jobs, 
that they have been employed steadily for a full year previous to 
making application for rent, that they have earned and are earning 
& certain minimum income, that they have a gilt-edge reputation 
as rent payers. How many families on relief could possibly qualify 
in all of these requirements? Certainly few. Furthermore, if relief 
families are to be included, then the entire Housing Act is upset. 
This would involve two rent subsidies by the Federal Government— 
one in the form of annual contributions and the other relief. 

The evil of such an arrangement should be so apparent as to 
require no argument. Would Mr. Straus and his staff then appear 
before the Appropriations Committees to urge for bigger and 
better relief appropriations to drum up their Government-housing 
business? I am not saying these houses should not be rented to 
relief people. If they should be built at all, relief families should 
have preference. That is not the point. I am merely showing the 
implications of the program if it were extended to include these 
groups. 

Furthermore, Mr. Straus gave this testimony knowing, as he 
must, that the last W. P. A. relief appropriation measure contains 
a provision which may require persons who have been on W. P. A. 
for 18 months or more to lay off for 2 months to give others an 
op ty to work. Certainly this would affect seriously the 
matter in question. 

Nor do I believe Mr. Straus hopes to rent many of these houses to 
relief families. Therefore, I believe we are safe in eliminating this 
group from our consideration. 

Rural and city relief families, in the lower third, together 
number 2,611,681 families. Adding this number to the farm 
families and rural nonfarm families we have a total of 6,093,650 
families out of the 8,465,000 families in the lower-income third who 
do not fit into the housing scheme, and who, therefore, must be 
eliminated. This leaves only 2,371,487 from which to select 
4,500,000 low-income families, or slum dwellers, as Mr. Straus 
prefers to call them, for whom Government houses could be built 
and rented in the next 20 or 30 years. But can the housing bu- 
reau make its program fit all of these 2,500,000 families? By no 
means. Indeed, the process of elimination has now just begun, as 
I shall show you. 
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At this juncture I wish to call your attention to a point 
which has a decided bearing not only on the matter we are now 
studying, but upon the entire Federal housing policy and plan. 
These Government houses must bring in enough rent to pay oper- 
ating, maintenance, and local administrative costs. It might be 
well to set up an example showing this. Fortunately, the housing 
bureau itself supplies this for us. 

In a propaganda pamphlet entitled, “What the Housing Act 
Can Do for Your City,” page 20, is given an illustration showing 
the amount of rent that must be charged to meet these costs. 
The project is in Louisville, Ky. The total development cost is 
given as $4,734,000, upon which the estimated annual operating 
cost is given as $150,000. That would represent an annual charge 
against the project of 3.17 percent of the development cost. The 
illustration here referred to gives the number of dwelling units 
as 814. Therefore, the average annual rent that would have to 
be charged per unit would be $184.53. Multiplying this by 4, we 
have the figure $738.12, as representing the average annual income 
of tenants renting the Louisville project. Multiplying the figure 
by 5, we have the statutory income allowed, which is $922.65. 

The first thing to be noted here is that the average annual 
income on the basis of the income being only four times the rent, 
$738.12, is almost at the top of the lower third income group. 
True, this is the average, and some with lower incomes than this 
may possibly qualify, but for every dollar that may be taken off 
the annual rent to reach the lower income groups, a dollar must 
be added to the rent of another family which brings it into a 
higher income level. In any event, on the basis of the United 
States Housing Authority’s own figures, the Lousiville project can- 
not reach families with incomes much under $738.12. 

It must not be thought from this illustration that this repre- 
sents the general run of projects, as regards the income level 
reached, as we shall in a moment show. The point I desire to 
make here is that the rent must be high enough to meet operat- 
ing costs, which in itself eliminates practically all families earn- 
ing $650 annually or less, or about 6,350,000 families in the lower 
income third. The housing bureau cannot get around this fact. 

By this process of elimination, we have left only about 655,000 
in the large and small cities in the lower of the three income 
groups—and these are to be found in the upper part of this 
income group—to be considered as possibly fitting into this Fed- 
eral housing plan. Could all of these qualify? By no means. At 
least 20 or 25 percent of these families own their own homes or 
are families of seven or more individuals which would eliminate 
them from consideration. There are many families in this group 
who are paying lower rents than those furnished by the Govern- 
ment houses, who could not afford to move into them. Others 
could not qualify because they have, since the depression, not 
had steady employment and whose incomes, though perhaps aver- 
aging the required amount, nevertheless have been irregular, 
which might disqualify them. Others owing to numerous causes, 
though having the necessary income, may not have been able 
always to meet their rent and other bills promptly, who are con- 
siderably in debt, which would militate against their qualifying 
for one of these Government houses. 

Certain it is, there are at the outside limit not more than one- 
half million families of the 8,465,000 families of the lower-income 
third who could possibly be made to fit into this Federal Govern- 
ment housing scheme. And, these families, as stated, are not of 
the lowermost part of the lower-income third, but of the top- 
most part of it. This alone condemns this entire housing scheme. 

Let us now see what income groups will likely be placed into 
these United States Housing Authority houses. 

Here we will show just what groups can be served from the costs 
and data that are available. In the United States Housing Au- 
thority annual report for 1938 there appears a tentative rent 
schedule for 140 approved projects consisting of 64,451 dwelling 
units. Chart II is a list of these units distributed under the dif- 
ferent rent levels and showing the percentage of units at each 
level. The rent given in the report is shelter rent. To this shelter 
rent we have added 31 percent for utilities. The 31 percent is 
used to compute this charge because it is the actual average cost 
of utilities in the P. W. A. houses now being operated by the United 
States Housing Authority, as given in 1938 report. Considering 
then the shelter rent plus this utility charge as the occupancy 
rent, we have this figure to estimate the income level of the 
families to be served at the various rent levels. 

The United States Housing Act does not limit or specify the 
income of the families to be housed except that the income shall 
not exceed five times the annual occupancy rent, except in the 
case of larger families where the ratio may be 1 to 6. 

Obviously then, the families to be selected will be those whose 
incomes are at or near this level. Various factors will contribute 
to force the selection of families whose incomes are as high as the 
law will allow. There will be competition with private interests, 
desirability and credit rating of prospective renters, together with 
the fact that the maintenance and operating costs of the projects 
must come out of rents collected. Doubtless other factors will 
develop later. 

Using the occupancy rent at the various levels, multiplying by 
12 to get the annual rent, and then by 5 gives us the annual 
income allowed by law for the different rental levels. We have 
also shown what the income would be in a 1-to-4 ratio, or in 
those cases where income is four times the occupancy rent. It 
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is doubtful if self-sustaining families in low-income levels can 
spend more than 25 percent for rent. There would be too little 
left for food, clothing, and other necessities. The Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board estimates the 1-to-4 ratio as being reasonable. 

A glance at the chart is sufficient to show that the vast majority 
of the units will be made available to families with incomes above 
$1,000. Not more than 10 percent of these units will reach the 
lower third, for whom the United States Housing Authority is 
supposed to exist, even at the ratio of 1 to 4; even these few will 
come from the highest salary group of the lower third, The statu- 
tory income would allow 17 percent in the upper third to be served 
by these projects. 

As a means of comparison, we have taken the rent schedules 
reported by the United States Housing Authority on June 6-7, 
1939, for eight complete projects consisting of 4,568 units, and set 
up chart III. Rents given in this report were occupancy rents. 
We have computed the annual rents under the various levels and 
figured the income levels in both the ratios, 1 to 5 and 1 to 4. 

A comparison of chart III with chart II will reveal that even a 
higher percent of the units are at the higher income levels. Even 


at 1 to 4 not more than 9 percent could serve families in the 
lower third, while the statutory income will allow 33 percent in 
the upper third, 
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CHART 2.—Estimated rent schedules, United States Housing Au- 
thority, 140 approved projects 


1 Shelter rent was converted into oecupan 
rent—31 percent being the difference in the s 
tration houses being operated by the United States Housing Authority. 


Annual report, United States Housing Authority, December 1933. 


rent by adding 31 percent of the shelter 
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CHART 2.—Estimated rent schedules, United States Housing Au- Cuart IV 


thority, 140 approved projects—Continued 
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A comparison of the income levels reached when the rent is actually established 
shows them to be higher than the estimated rents of the United States Housing 
Authority’s annual report. 


But the acid test as to whether these Government houses are 
really being built for the lower-income third is clearly revealed in 
chart IV. Here we have the actual individual annual incomes of 
148 families now renting or certified for occupancy in the Red 
Hook project in New York and in Willert Park and Lakeview 
projects in Buffalo. This data was supplied to me by the New 
York and Buffalo Housing Authorities. 
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$1,606 to 81, 8.1 8.1 
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It will be noted that 56 percent of the families have incomes 
above $1,000; percent will have incomes above $780, which is 
above the lower third income group, according to the classification 
of the National Resources Committee. Thus only 17-plus percent 
of the families eligible to rent these houses are taken from the 
lower income third. 

Then note that of this 17 percent all but 2.70 percent reaches 
families only in the very uppermost part of the lower income third. 

Taking into consideration also the fact that all families eligible 
to rent these Government houses must have steady incomes and 
must have a reputation of being first-class rent payers, it is clearly 
seen that this housing cannot possibly serve many families 
in the lower income third. It cannot possibly abolish any slums, 

Congress, however, should consider the so-called statutory income 
allowed only, as we are dealing with the actual provisions of the 
law alone. The United States Housing Authority is free to follow 
the law. It will be natural for it to select, as much as possible, 
families of the highest incomes permitted by law. At present, to 
be sure, it will make a desperate effort to keep these incomes as 
low as possible, because it needs to make a showing to Congress to 
get the necessary appropriations for the continuation of its program. 
2 above figures show, however, how miserably it has failed even 

The statutory incomes as shown in chart III should perhaps be 
the ones to serve as a guide for Congress in legislating with respect 
to the United States Housing Act of 1937. 

It should be mentioned that in some instances in chart IV the 
annual rent paid represents from 34 to 56 percent of the annual 
income. In one case the annual rent charged is given as $273 while 
the annual income is only $259. 

Thus it is seen that the United States Housing Authority pro- 
gram, even with annual Federal rent subsidies averaging $184 per 
family, is not supplying houses for the lower-income third but 
for the middle-income third. 

No one has said it better than Thomas A. Danahey, president 
of the Detroit Housing Commission. In a strong plea defending 
the United States Housing Authority program he said: 

“In the first place, it must be made clear that they will not be 
rented to slum residents or welfare clients. The tenants in these 
buildings will be people with definite minimum incomes and to 
be eligible to move in they must prove that their incomes are 
steady. There seems to be an impression that the slum residents 
are going to take the buildings over. Such is not the case.” 

This Federal housing scheme is b held up as a humani- 
tarian act. What is the justification for arbitrarily taxing the 
whole population to subsidize the rent of an arbitrarily selected 
middle class income group who are already able to pay their rent? 
There are several million families with incomes above those for 
whom these $5,000 houses are built, who cannot afford homes cost- 
ing more than three or four thousand dollars. Where is the 
justice in arbitrarily taxing these people to build for another 
group more expensive houses than they themselves can afford? 
Where is the fairness in arbitrarily taxing a part of the middle- 
income group, who cannot afford to own or rent houses costing 
more than two or three thousand dollars, to maintain in luxury 
families of their own income class in $5,000 homes? 

There are six or seven million families and some three or four 
million single persons in the lower third of our population, whose 
incomes are too low to rent these houses. Many of these people 
by toil and sacrifice have laid by enough to provide themselves 
with the comforts of humble little homes they can call their own. 
Where, in the name of God, is there any humanitarianism in arbi- 
trarily taxing these, His own poor, to provide free rents for fami- 
lies whose incomes are from two to five times those of their own? 

In my opinion the wrong of this Government housing scheme is 
so great that no words can be found to describe it. I experienced 
an attempt by the United States Housing Authority to place one 
of these Government houses in my own city—Marion, Ohio. There 
I saw in the areas where it was proposed to build the project a 
bewildered and terrified people. A giant Government bureaucracy, 
armed with the cruel power of eminent domain, was about to 
descend upon them, them of their homes, and drive them 
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onto the streets. These unfortunate people were abused and slan- 

dered by a few self-styled uplifters who were being urged by per- 

ront in high Government authority to force the project into 
arion. 

“Slum dwellers” was the designation given the people living in 
these areas. It should not be overlooked that the term “slum” has 
reference to character more than to physical environment. Web- 
Bter’s dictionary defines a slum as: 

“A foul back street of a city, especially one filled with poor, 
dirty, degraded and often vicious population; any low neighbor- 
hood or dark retreat; usually in the plural; as Westminster’s slums 
are haunts of thieves.” 

The residents living in the falsely designated slums picked up 
their daily paper one evening and saw in large headlines: “Slum 
survey for Marion filed with the State board.” 

Reading on they came to this: “Points brought out in discuss- 
ing these data are: ‘Social diseases of various forms found in these 
areas. Desirable tenants have gradually withdrawn from the areas 
until a low class of occupants have almost destroyed the livability 
of the structures.“ 

“Among the comments made in the introduction to the survey 
were that * * * persons are living below decent levels in 
regard to sanitation and moral environment * * * A low 
standard of living has been continuing for many years * * * 
and will, without a doubt, to the detriment of the city and com- 
munity in general unless action is taken.” 

Think of the residents where on some streets 55 percent of the 
families owned their homes free of debt, reading this scurrilous 
insult against them, and when the persons who were responsible 
for this malicious attack were driven by a self-respecting and 
righteously indignant people into a position of defense, what do 
you suppose was their answer? “We just followed instructions 
from Washington.” 

In an overwhelming majority the people of my city rose up 
against any Federal Government houses being placed there. Our 
city council passed an ordinance rejecting it. Nor was the oppo- 
sition led by any real-estate men. Quite the contrary. The real- 
estate board sponsored the project, 

The proposal in Marion was defeated principally by the people 
living in the areas where the project was to be built. They or- 
ganized, held meetings, appointed a committee, which in no 
uncertain terms demanded of their mayor to stop what they 
designated as an “ungodly outrage” against them. Nor was this 
movement manufactured. It was wholly spontaneous and sprang 
out of what these people believe to be their God-given right to live 
their own lives, in their own way, in homes of their own choosing. 

It certainly is common knowledge that all over the country oppo- 
sition is growing to this Federal housing program. The fact that 
cities are rejecting it by action of council and by popular vote 
should be sufficient to cause Congress to hesitate in extending it 
any further. Flint, Mich., Burlington, Vt., and Portland, Oreg., 
rejected it by vote. 

Iam confident not a single city in the United States would per- 
mit any United States housing project to be placed in it if that 
city really understood it. 

The very idea of placing a municipality within a municipality, 
and exempting it from taxation, will not be tolerated once the 
people understand the full significance of this revolutionary special- 
privilege grant. Think of it! The people living in these Govern- 
ment houses are exempted from paying real-estate taxes. They 
have their own solicitor, council, and mayor. They are an inde- 
pendent municipality, yet they have the right to vote on all ques- 
tions relating to real-estate taxes in the community and State 
where the project is located. They may take part in the election 
of city officials, help to select a mayor, the council, etc. On the 
other hand, the people living in the city are estopped from voting 
on any questions pertaining to the housing project as such. Who 
can, or will try to, defend this immoral and un-American thing? 

It violates every equitable and just principle of taxation. 

It will not abolish any slums, however many slum buildings it 
may eradicate. 

It will destroy more employment than it will create. 

It will not rehouse the lower third. 

It is financially wholly unsound. 

It is committing us to a monstrous program which has possi- 
bilities of expansion beyond the reasoning powers of any man 
or group of men to foresee. 

It destroys the ancient and time-honored virtues industry, fru- 
gality, and discretion. 

It is communism outright. 

It is the most fertile soil for the growth of a gigantic lecherous 
political bureaucracy. 

No more appropriations should be made for the United States 
Housing Authority. It should be stopped immediately from carry- 
ing on any more propaganda activities for an extension of this 
housing program, and its affairs wound up as quickly as possible. 
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Works Financing Act of 1939 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1939 


ROUND-TABLE DISCUSSION 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recor the round-table 
radio discussion on the Works Financing Act of 1939, which 
was broadcast on Monday night, July 24, 1939. 

There being no objection, the round-table discussion was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Senator Wacner. The United States Senate will begin debate 
tomorrow afternoon on legislation to carry out the works-financ- 
ing program recommended by President Roosevelt. For about 10 
days the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency worked in- 
tensively in open hearings and executive sessions, gathering infor- 
mation and perfecting the terms of the bill. 

Tonight, through the courtesy of the National Broadcasting Co., 
we are able to bring to this national radio audience some of the 
high lights of the hearings in Washington. Senator BARKLEY, as 
the sponsor of the legislation, won't you please describe briefly its 
purposes and provisions? 

Senator BARKLEY. The object of this legislation which has been 
the result of very careful cooperation and consideration, not only 
by the Banking and Currency Committee of the Senate—of which 
you are chairman and of which I am a member—but also by the 
executive heads of various departments involved is to utilize more 
fully than is now being utilized, idle money, idle men, and idle 
resources throughout the United States. It has been estimated 
in testimony before the Joint Committee of the House, Senate, 
and the executive departments looking into economy conditions 
with particular reference to monopolies that there are something 
like $8,000,000,000 of savings in the United States. The Federal 
Reserve Board has recently issued a statement in which it is shown 
that the reserve credit of the country is at almost a high peak 
at this time. Notwithstanding this, notwithstanding the need for 
greater services and more commodities, notwithstanding the fact 
that if purchasing power existed in this country, this idle money 
might be utilized in new resources for the development of our 
wealth and our prosperity might be discovered. But as a result 
of this some 10,000,000 men are still idle in the United States of 
America. 

The object of this program is to draw from private sources 
through the channel of the Reconstruction Finante Corporation 
some two and one-half billjon dollars of idle money in this coun- 
try now, and utilize that idle money in the employment of idle 
men in the manufacture of commodities, in the increase in pur- 
chasing power among the people so that they may buy those com- 
modities and thus start into motion the endless chain of produc- 
tion and purchase and consumption so necessary to the prosperity 
of all of our people. 

This money is not to be secured through taxation, it is not to be 
secured through the Treasury of the United States, It is not in- 
tended and will not bring about an increase in the national debt. 
This money is to be secured through the issue of bonds by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Those bonds to be purchased 
by private individuals throughout the Nation who now have idle 
money in the banks, and trust companies of the Nation. And when 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation secures these bonds under 
the direction of the President and the cooperation of the Secretary 
of the Treasury they are to be distributed among existing agencies 
of the Government in the following fashion: 

For Public Roads Administration, $500,000,000, to inaugurate a 
program of road construction through the cooperation of various 
highway authorities in the States, counties, and cities, to bring 
about not only employment, not only the use of materials, but to 
bring about a less congested situation in the thickly populated 
centers of our country, as well as throughout the countryside, for 
the enjoyment of highways both for pleasure and for commercial 
purposes, and looking forward also to national defense. 

For the Public Works Administration, $350,000,000, for non- 
Federal projects similar to those which the Public Works Adminis- 
tration has heretofore to the extent of about $4,000,000,000 spon- 
sored throughout the United States. This money is not to be 
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ted, but it is to be loaned at a low rate of interest which will 
sufficiently attractive to induce States, cities, and counties, and 
other public bodies to use this money for these non-Federal 
ects. 
985 Reconstruction Finance Corporation itself is to use $350,- 
000,000 to bring about the manufacture, lease, and use of railway 
equipment which is so sorely needed by many of the railroads in 
the United States. This is to be brought about by loans or by 
leases or by contracts made by the R. F. C. with the railroad 
companies in the country for the manufacture and use of rail- 
way equipment. Much of the railway equipment in use now is 
old. Forty-five percent of all engines and cars are more than 
20 years old and less than 3 percent have been manufactured 
within the last 10 years. Also there is to be an allocation of $500,- 
000,000 for rural electrification throughout the country. Today 
there is less than one farm out of every five that enjoys the con- 
venience of electrification, electrical appliances, and conveniences 
in the rural sections of this country. Congress authorized a 10- 
year program of $40,000,000 a year, 3 years of which has gone by 
and 7 years of which remain. Congress is increasing the amount 
to be expended for this purpose so as to make a $500,000,000 pro- 
gram covering, if necessary, the next 7 years or if it can be ex- 
pended in a shorter time to bring about the utilization of electric 
power for the benefit of our rural sections. 

Six hundred million dollars will be allocated to the Agricul- 
tural Department, under the jurisdiction of Secretary Wallace, for 
land tenancy and for rehabilitation among the farmers of the 
United States. This program is intended to enable tenants to own 
their farms under a long-term payment plan by which they can 
become owners of farms and not tenants upon them. It is also 
designed to help owners of farms in stocking their farms, providing 
necessary machinery and enabling them more successfully to cul- 
tivate the soil and thus not become tenants. 

Ninety million dollars will be allocated to the Reclamation Serv- 
ice under the Department of the Interior for the purpose of expe- 
diting programs of reclamation of arid lands throughout the West 
and the Import-Export Bank, which was created under the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation by an act of Congress, will have its 
complete stock or its authority increased from $100,000,000 to 
$200,000,000 to enable it to finance exportation of American prod- 
ucts, both agricultural and industrial. 

This makes a program of $2,490,000,000. This program, when car- 
ried out, in cooperation with States, counties, municipalities, and 
other public bodies throughout the Nation will mean the employ- 
ment of more than 500,000 men on direct projects, in addition to the 
indirect employment brought about by the manufacture of mate- 
rials, in factories, plants, and everywhere else throughout the 
United States. 

This program is conservative. It is sound, because it contemplates 
the complete repayment of this entire sum to the United States 
Government; and, when it has been repaid and the people have 
enjoyed the use of these facilities which will be brought to them 
through its use, it is my Judgment that employment will mate- 
rially increase, purchasing power will be multiplied, and that we 
will be even on a road to more rapid recovery and prosperity than 
we are at the present time. These are in general the purposes of 
this legislation which will be taken up tomorrow in the Senate, and 
I hope passed within the next few days. 

Senator Wacner. Thank you, Senator BARKLEY. Now, Secretary 
Wallace, you will supervise the lending of funds authorized in the 
pending bill as they affect the great agricultural sections of the 
country. Will you explain first the rural-electrification program? 

Secretary WALLACE. Gladly, Senator Wacner. We know there is 
an urgent demand for rural-electrification loans. Four years of 
experience with programs under the present legislation have made 
it plain that farm people want electric service—and want it now. 
in the 30 years up to 1935 when the R, E. A. started its work, 
1 farm in each 10 had been connected with power lines. In the 
4 years of the R. E. A., the number has doubled. Now 1 farm in 
each 5 is connected—but for each 1 connected, 4 are not—and the 
farm people are impatient to have electric service. 

Naturally, the demand for R. E. A. loans has been greater than 
the supply of funds. At some periods the R. E. A. has had to 
discourage applicants. Nevertheless, this evening there are on 
hand or in preparation, applications for one hundred millions in 
loans, which is the amount contemplated for lending this year by 
the act as your committee reported it to the Senate. 

Now, as to the prospects for repayment of loans, while it is too 
early to pass final judgment on these loans individually, the pros- 
pects are promising. The Rural Electrification Act itself provides 
that these loans shall be self-liquidating, and that they shall not 
be made until the Administrator of the R. E. A. certifies that in his 
Judgment the security is reasonably adequate and that the loans 
will be repaid in the time agreed. The experience to date has been 
very encouraging. 

Senator Wacner. Next, Secretary Wallace, may we have some 
facts about the employment that will be provided by loans for rural 
electrification? 

Secretary Wattace. That is a very interesting and important point, 
Senator Wacner. Let me explain that most of the loans will go 
into line construction. A small will go to finance house and 
farmstead wiring and plumbing. But ahout as much more will be 
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spent out of pocket for wiring and appliances by the farmers who 
get electric service. For each 100,000,000 lent it is estimated that 
another $100,000,000, or close to it, will be spent by farm families 
for wiring and electrical appliances. 

In the first 6 months of service after the new lines financed by 
the entire $500,000,000 program are put into operation farmers 
would buy about a million radios, 950,000 hand irons, 550,000 wash- 
ing machines, 300,000 refrigerators, 275,000 toasters, 200,000 water 
pumps, 200,000 vacuum cleaners, 100,000 small motors. You can 
easily visualize the millions of hours of work needed to make and 
transport and sell that many appliances. Also the hours of work 
required to turn out the materials for the lines and to set the poles, 
string the wire, and put in substations and transformers. In all, 
for each $100,000,000 lent in the program there would be created 
about 34,000,000 hours of work in the country districts where the 
lines go in and 47,000,000 hours of work in mines, forests, factories, 
and on transportation systems. 

Senator Wacner. Mr. Secretary, as Senator BaxRlxr reported 
earlier, $600,000,000 would be loaned during the next 2 years by 
the Farm Security Administration—half to tenant farmers to 
enable them to become land owners, and the rest to help needy, 
low-income farm families make a new start on the land. 

Secretary Watuace. Let me say, Senator that these are among 
the most worthy public investments that could be made. Take 
the tenant purchase loans. At present nearly one-half of the 
Nation's soil is tilled by tenants. On the average, communities 
made up largely of farm tenants are less stable and prosperous, 
have lower buying power than communities of farm owners. 
Furthermore, ownership tends to preserve the soil—the Nation's 
greatest natural resource. 

Experience indicates that through a loan program, tenants can 
become succeessful farm owners. Two years ago, in the Bank- 
head-Jones Farm Tenant Act, Congress authorized an experimental 
lending program. So far, we have made loans to about 7,000 tenant 
farmers. Of course, only a small amount has fallen due for 
repayment, but more has been repaid than has fallen due. 

Increased funds could be displaced with little delay. So far, 
we have accepted applications in one-fourth of the farming coun- 
ties. From those counties alone we have received 20 certified 
applications for every loan we have been able to grant. Under the 
new program, we shall make loans in additional counties, and 
we shall still be unable to grant loans to any except the best 
applicants. 

Senator Wacner. Mr. Wallace, what about rehabilitation loans 
to needy farm families? 

Secretary WALLACE. These loans, Senator, will be similar to loans 
we have been making through the Farm Security Administration 
in recent years to farm families who have been knocked financially 
flat and can’t get credit anywhere else. 

Given a start again, these families have the skill and the deter- 
mination to be self-supporting. Without a new start, they will be 
forced on relief either in the farm communities or in nearby 
cities. This is a continuing problem. Even in the boom years, 
almost 2,000,000 families living on the land had such low incomes 
that they were close to being charges on the communities where 
they lived. 

Since 1935, we have made loans to some 750,000 needy farm 
families. Most of these loans are not yet due. But already more 
than 87,000 families have paid in full. 

Under the expanded program, this fund will be used only for 
loans made to standard rehabilitation borrowers, and the loans will 
be based on the use by the borrowers of sound farm management 
plans drafted with the advice of the extension service and State 
Agricultural College specialists. There is every prospect that the 
typical rehabilitation loan will be self-liquidating. In many ways 
these loans will be very much like the character loans which 
before the war were made in nearly every small town by the local 
banker. 

Senator Wacner. There is great need and demand for these loans 
by farm families, is there not, Mr. Secre ? 

Secretary WaLLacE. Emphatically, Senator. the past year 
the Farm Security Administration has had to refuse this assistance 
to 400,000 qualified farm families. Many others didn't even apply 
because they knew it was useless. The contemplated amount— 
and more—could be wisely and prudently used in making the 
rehabilitation type of loan. 

One of the best ways to measure the national gain is to deter- 
mine the increase in the net worth of the borrowers. In a recent 
survey of 230,000 typical borrowers, we found that $62,000,000 
in new wealth and purchasing power had been created by these 
borrowers alone. The net gain to the Nation of making the loans 
to them will be even greater, of course. The loans enable the 
families to retain their human dignity by continuing as self-sup- 
porting units of society; and they save the fellow citizens of the 
borrowers the cost of maintaining them as relief clients. 

But these loans do more than merely maintain the dignity of 
these farmers. They make them active consumers of the goods 
and services of the cities. Under this legislation the Government 
proposes to do for these farmers what our credit institutions have 
characteristically done in the past to stimulate the creation of 
wealth and jobs, but which for various reasons those institutions 
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are not doing or cannot do effectively at present. To this extent 
the granting of this credit will be a contribution to better business. 

One of the basic needs of recovery is greater expenditures by 
both producers and consumers that create jobs. The measures 
included in this proposed legislation are of that nature. 

Senator WAGNER. Thank you, Secretary Wallace. Now, as Senator 
BARKLEY has explained, a major part of the program consists of 
loans for public works, roads, bridges, and the like. I want to ask 
Mr. John M. Carmody about that program. Mr. Carmody is 
Administrator of the Federal Works Agency, recently established by 
the President and bringing under a single administration P. W. A., 
W. P. A., the United States Housing Authority, the Public Roads 
Administration, and the Public Buildings Administration. Mr. 
Carmody, will you tell us how the Federal Works Agency will be 
affected by this bill? 

Mr. Carmopy. There are two aspects of the Federal Works Agency, 
Senator WAGNER, that will be vitally affected by this bill—public 
works, or P. W. A., and public roads. The Senate bill provides an 
investment of $350,000,000 in public works and $500,000,000 in 
public roads. 

If I may, Senator, I'd like at this point to state the fundamental 
objectives of this whole program as I see them. We talk a great 
deal about large amounts of money and so many miles of roads, 
so many buildings, and so on. But it seems to me the chief aim 
of the President’s program is to bring together idle money and idle 
men and put them to work constructing useful public projects 
which will contribute for many years to a higher standard of living 
for the American people. Constructive use of these funds will bring 
about an increased national income and provide needed jobs in 
industry for American workmen. 

As you know, Senator, Commissioner MacDonald, of the Public 
Roads Administration, has been before the committees of both 
Houses of Congress and told in great detail his constructive plans 
for the highway program this bill will make possible. This program 
of express highways, new bridges and tunnels, and the other phases 
going along with this work, will materially improve the Nation's 
transportation system. Commissioner MacDonald’s long years of 
experience with the problems involved in such a program and the 
wealth of factual data on which it is based provided a firm basis for 
confidence in its social and financial success. This program, by 
facilitating the movement of men and materials in what are now 
highly congested areas, also will make an important contribution 
to our national defense. 

The second item in this bill affecting the Federal Works Agency 
is that providing for public works. 

For the past 6 years the effects of the depression on private in- 
dustry have crippled the construction industry and have penalized 
those industries which are dependent upon the construction indus- 
try. During these years the programs of the Public Works Admin- 
istration, by enabling thousands of municipalities to construct a 
great variety of needed and useful projects, have supported con- 
struction and industries allied with it. 

The current program of the Public Works Administration will be 
at its peak during the next 3 months, and by next summer there 
will be only a small trickle of money going out for construction. 

Contrasted with total estimated cost for P. W. A. non-Federal 
projects of nearly $4,000,000,000, the proposed 2-year program total- 
ing #350,000,000 is one of very modest proportions. 

Senator WAGNER. Mr. Carmody, what has been the experience of 
P. W. A. in obtaining public financing for the loans it has made 
for projects? 

Mr. Carmopy. I think P. W. A. has a remarkable record in that 
connection, Senator WAGNER. Out of $730,000,000 in loans by 
P. W. A., the Government has sold more than $500,000,000 to the 
public, and on these sales has realized a profit of approximately 
$13,500,000. 

Right here, Senator, I'd like to refer again to the national impor- 
tance of the p that is proposed. I don't believe there is 
any doubt that our national economy would benefit from new legis- 
lation providing for projects to be financed by loans at “sufficiently 
low rates of interest to stimulate borrowing” for such non-Federal 
works as waterworks, sewage-disposal plants, hospitals, and a wide 
range of other municipal projects, including public garages to free 
our city streets from uneconomic and dangerous congestion. 

To date the interest rate on loans made by the Public Works 
Administration has been 4 percent. The inducement to borrow for 
the construction of projects under the Public Works Administra- 
tion's program to date has been a grant which, since the summer 
of 1935, has been 45 percent of the cost of a project. 

Under the proposed new program it is probable that loans 
for approved non-Federal public works could be made at an in- 
terest rate which would not much exceed 2 percent. It is 
pertinent to note that the annual debt service on a 40-year loan, 
covering the entire cost of a project, at 2 percent is less than that 
on a 20-year loan covering 55 percent of a project when the 
interest rate is 4 percent. 

We are confident that the problem will be one of satisfy{ing 
applicants rather than one of finding a sufficient volume of ap- 
proved projects to absorb the new funds. 

Senator WacNER. I quite agree, Mr. Carmody. Isn't your con- 
clusion borne out by the experience of P. W. A. in the past when 
Congress provided new programs for public works? 

Mr. Carmopy. Yes, Senator; each new program of the Public 


Works Administration has resulted in a flood of new applications’ 


from every part of the United States. Since the inception of the 
P. W. A. in 1933, over 37,000 applications have been filed by 
sponsors of non-Federal public works projects. These projects had 
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an estimated cost of more than $12,000,000,000. Such a demand 
was by far in excess of funds appropriated by Congress for uch 
work and as a result less than 24 percent of the funds requested 
were allotted. 

During the 4 months of the year 1938 when P. W. A. was per- 
mitted to receive applications, 12,814 were filed for projects costing 
over 84,000,000, 000. Funds were made available to P. W. A. for 
the 1938 P. W. A. program permitted allotments to less than 29 
percent of the projects which represented only 24 percent of the 
total cost of the program requested. The majority of the remain- 
ing applications filed under the 1938 program are now pending 
before the administration. 

Senator Wacner. You said a moment ago that the important 
consideration was putting men to work, providing employment on 
jobs that will create better conditions in American communities. 
As I recall, the Department of Labor has made careful studies 
showing in detail the jobs created and the material orders placed, 
as a result of past P. W. A. programs, Do you have those figures, 
Mr. Carmody? 

Mr. Carmopy. Yes, Senator Wacner; and they make it possible 
for me to foretell with surprising accuracy the effect of this new 
$350,000,000 program, made up of projects comparable to those 
undertaken in the past. It will provide a total of approximately 
420,000,000 man-hours of employment. Of the total employment 
120,000,000 man-hours will be provided to skilled and unskilled 
laborers at the construction sites, and 300,000,000 man-hours will 
be provided to workers away from the construction sites, in the 
forests, mines, mills, and factories, and transportation systems 
engaged in producing, manufacturing, and transporting construc- 
tion materials. 

This does not take into account employment afforded to workers 
engaged in supplying the increased demands of the site and off-site 
workers for consumers’ goods and services; nor does it include the 
engineers, architects, draftsmen, clerks, and other office employees 
working on details of the projects in private offices, and the super- 
visory and administrative forces of the projects. 

Construction materials costing approximately $200,000,000 will be 
required for such a program of non-Federal projects. These mate- 
rials, to be purchased from the heavy-goods industries, will consist 
mainly of iron and steel and their products, machinery, cement, 
stone, clay, and glass products, and lumber products. 

Senator WAGNER. Mr. Carmody, your figures on jobs and material 
orders would be greatly increased, would they not, when you take 
into account the $500,000,000 highway program authorized by the 
bill under your supervision? 

Mr. Carmopy. Yes, Senator. Highway improvements meet espe- 
cially well the President’s demand for self-liquidating projects 
furnishing a “maximum of employment per dollar of investment.” 

The public-roads and the public-works programs of the Federal 
Government, worked out in cooperation with State and local au- 
thorities, have helped to sustain the economic life of the United 
States during the past 6 years. This legislation will put private 
capital to work. As Administrator of the new Federal Works 
Agency, I assure you that if this legislation is enacted, the Public 
Roads Administration and the Public Works Administration will 
make every effort to expedite these programs and not only assure 
the selection of projects which will be financially sound and 
socially useful, but integrate its planning with industry in such 
fashion as to assist business to work out its own employment 
problem intelligently. 

Senator WAGNER. One last question, Mr. Carmody. Your agency 
also embraces the United States Housing Authority, under the di- 
rection of Mr. Nathan Straus, does it not? 

Mr. Carmopy. Yes, Senator; I should have elaborated on that. 

Senator WAGNER. As you know, earlier in the session the Senate 
adopted a bill I had introduced, to increase by $800,000,000 the 
loan authorization of that agency for public-housing projects. I 
was happy to note that in connection with the general works 
financing program, the President reiterated his strong support of 
the slum-clearance bill, which is expected to come up for a 
vote in the House in a day or two. That bill, I may say, also 
carries good news to the families in rural areas. It earmarks 
$200,000,000 for loans to begin the tremendous job of meeting 
their long-neglected housing needs. 

Mr. Carmopy. I believe there is well-nigh universal agreement 
that = slum-clearance and low-rent housing program should be 
expanded. 

Senator Wacner. Thank you, Mr. Carmody. We turn now to the 
ra ilroad- equipment program, to be administered by the R. F. C. 
Mr. Emil Schram, the newly elected chairman of the Corporation, 
is here to discuss that phase of the bill. The Federal Loan Ad- 
ministrator, Mr, Jesse Jones, who has been called out of the city, 
has asked me to state that Mr. Schram speaks for him as well as 
for the R. F.C. Mr. Schram, 

Mr. Scuram. Thank you, Senator Wacner. A great deal of rail- 
road equipment now in use is quite old. While the R. F. C. now 
has the power to aid in financing the purchase of new equipment 
by railroads and has made numerous loans for this purpose with 
excellent results, the bill will give us further powers that should 
stimulate the use of new equipment by the roads. For example, 
it will enable us to purchase old equipment, rebuild or dispose 
of it, giving the roads what may be termed a “trade-in” allowance 
which will enable them to finance the purchase of new equipment 
when otherwise they could not do so, 

Furthermore, under the proposed law we could, upon the request 
of railroads, arrange with them for the construction of equipment 
and lease it to them with or without an option to purchase, on 
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a long- or a short-term basis, and thus enable them to have the 
immediate use of modern equipment even if they would not feel 
able financially to assume the debt involved in financing such 
equipment themselves. The program is so constituted that it may 
be adapted to meet the requirements of individual railroads both 
in respect to the character of the leases negotiated and the rates 
to be charged. As the Federal Loan Administrator, Mr. Jesse Jones, 
said last week, the Government would seek no advantage in nego- 
tiating leases except the advantage that would flow from the 
stimulation of business generally and the increase in productive 
employment. In addition let me say that the proposed bill makes 
needful provision for aiding railroads in financing shop equipment 
as distinguished from rolling stock. 

Senator Wacner. As I understand it, Mr. , the new bill 
provides that the R. F. C. itself takes title to the new railroad 
equipment constructed for lease or sale, and to the old equipment 
purchased for rebuilding. You could not do that under existing 
law, could you? 

Mr. Scxram. No; we could not, Senator Wagner. Under existing 
law the Corporation can make only loans to finance the purchase 
of equipment and cannot itself take title. This latter method is, 
of course, a more direct way of doing what we have in mind since 
the Corporation can then make leases under such conditions as 
will insure easy repossession in the event of default in meeting 
monthly rentals, 

Senator WaGNner. You speak of monthly rental payments. Do 
you expect through the collection of rents, and through the re- 
payment of loans, when you finance such equipment, to be en- 
tirely reimbursed for the cost of the program? 

Mr. Scuram. Yes, Senator Wacner. It is expected that the cost 
of the locomotives, cars, and other equipment when purchased by 
the R. F. C. and leased to railroads, on a long-term basis, will be 
entirely repaid through rentals over the term of the lease and that 
our loans for such purposes will be fully paid. 

Senator WAGNER. In the case of a lease, Mr. Schram, to whom 
does the equipment belong when the lease expires, assuming, of 
course, that all the rentals have been paid? 

Mr. Scram. Well, of course, if it were a short-term lease the 
title would remain with the Corporation at the end of the period 
and the equipment could then become the subject of a new lease 
to the same or another railroad. If, on the other hand, the lease 
were for a long term, the contract would be so arranged that at 
its expiration the cost to the Government having been entirely 
repaid the title to the equipment would pass to the railroad. 

Senator Wacner. The Senate and the country are especially in- 
terested in the fact that this railroad-equipment program will 
materially increase employment in certain industries which have 
long been depressed. Do you have any data on that, Mr. Schram? 

SCHRAM. Yes, Senator WAGNER. By giving greater flexibility 
in yp e methods the program will encourage and enable rail- 
roads to do today many needful things they are forced or inclined 
to postpone because of lack of proper financing facilities. Doing 
away with obsolete and inefficient equipment will result in a 
desirable economy of operation. 

It has been estimated that for every $1,000 spent on railroad 
equipment 10 men will be put to work for about 2 weeks each on 
actual construction and in related fields. You can see, therefore, 
the advantages to be derived from an expenditure of the $350,000,000 
allocated to the railroad-equipment program. And yet, as we have 
said before, this money will ultimately be returned to the Govern- 
ment. In addition to increasing employment in this way the gen- 
eral stimulus to business should encourage private investment in 
allied fields, besides giving a boost to business that cannot be re- 
duced to actual But aside from these benefits, we must not 
overlook the cumulative effect of the entire program contemplated 
by the pending bill. 

Senator WAGNER. You have said, Mr. Schram, that the pending 
bill will give you desirable powers with respect to railroad equip- 
ment that you do not already possess. The other provisions of the 
bill, about which Senator Barkley, Secretary Wallace, and Mr. 


Carmody have spoken, also add new and desirable powers, do they- 


not? 

Mr. Scuram. That is correct. The R. F. C. has broad and varied 
powers, but as Mr. Jones has testified before the Banking and 
Currency Committee of the Senate, the R. F. C. cannot under 
existing law do what is contemplated by this bill, since neither 
the Secretary of Agriculture nor the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration are authorized to borrow from it and neither is the Com- 
missioner of Public Roads. Moreover, you realize that under 
existing law the R. F. C. cannot issue notes with maturities 
exceeding 5 years. Since it is called upon by the pending bill 
to finance all the loans and undertakings provided for in the bill, 
many of which will be repaid over a considerably longer period, 
it is very desirable to give the Corporation the power to issue its 
notes with longer maturities. 

Senator Wacner. Now, Mr. Schram, the proposed bill also in- 
creases by $100,000,000 the amount of loans which the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington may have outstanding at any one 
time. I should like you to explain the relation between your 
e and the bank, and something of its organizations and 
policies. 

Mr. Scuram, Senator WAGNER, the bank is in the Federal Loan 
Agency, of which Mr. Jones was recently named Administrator 
by President Roosevelt. Mr. Warren Lee Pierson is the president 
and a director of the bank, and, in addition to the R. F. C., 
the Departments of State, of the Treasury, and of Agriculture, and 
Commerce are represented on the Board of Directors, 
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The bank is primarily interested in assisting citizens of this 
country in developing a sound foreign trade and in stimulating 
exports when this cannot otherwise be done. At present, the 
bank has exhausted its funds by loans and commitments and the 
increase in its funds contemplated by the pending bill is neces- 
sary to enable it to continue its functions as heretofore. The 
bank has, in the past, been able to facilitate the sale abroad 
of surplus agricultural commodities, such as cotton and tobacco, 
and has stimulated business and employment in the United 
States generally by providing new markets for American goods, 
Practically all the proceeds of loans being spent in this country, 
they will contribute to the same objectives as the other provisions 
of the proposed bill. The bank has demonstrated that credit can 
be extended in this way on a sound basis, 

In closing, Senator Wacner, I should like to say that we have 
had a wide and successful experience with many self-liquidating 
projects of the sort covered by the pending bill. For example, 
we have made loans for public works projects ourselves and in 
cooperation with the Public Works Administration. We have 
further acted as the sales agent in marketing many securities 
acquired by the Public Works Administration and have succeeded 
in doing so at a considerable profit to the Government. 

Accordingly, based on that experience, I can endorse not only 
the objectives of the bill but the character of projects con- 
templated. 

Senator Wacner. Thank you, Mr. Schram. 

Friends of the radio audience, testimony such as you have been 
hearing tonight convinced the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee that the new works-financing program should be speeded 
to enactment. I am confident that the Senate and the House will 
concur. 

This program is a major advance in our unceasing efforts toward 
full employment of idle machines, idle money, and idle men. 
Without competing with private enterprise, it would provide a 
profitable investment for almost two and a half billion dollars in 
private funds. Without increasing the public debt, it would stim- 
ulate a tremendous volume of orders for private industry, With- 
out authorizing any outright expenditures from the Federal 
Treasury, it would make deep inroads in the ranks of the unem- 
ployed and in the public relief rolls. 

Through this wise use of public credit, we will vastly increase 
our permanent national wealth, while promoting the most funda- 
mental human needs of the American people, on the farm and in 
the cities. 

The United States is blessed with material advantages unequaled 
by any other nation in the history of man. Our resources are 
greater than those of all the countries of Europe from the Irish 
coast to the Russian border. We are happily free of the external 
wars and internal disorders that mark the economic rivalries of 
the Old World. Our monetary system is safe from any attack. 
The credit of our Government is the soundest in the world. 

Blessed with all these material assets, we have developed on this 
continent an industrial machine superlative in its efficiency and 
magnitude. The American people possess spiritual resources no 
less vital—the firm determination to make our system succeed, 
the full faith in America's future, The aggressive leadership of 
their Government toward the solution of pressing economic prob- 
lems is an accurate reflection of their determination and their 
faith. By approving the works-financing program, Congress will 
win their overwhelming approval and hasten the day of their 
complete economic and spiritual victory. 


Rise in Trade Index 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. SHERMAN MINTON 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1939 


ARTICLE FROM THE WASHINGTON POST OF JULY 24, 1939 


Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, I ask leave to have printed 
in the Recor an article from the Washington Post of July 
24, 1939, dealing with the increase in the trade index during 
the past 12 months. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Post of July 24, 1939] 


TRADE INDEX Ur 20 POINTS IN 12 MonTHS—SUBSTANTIAL GAINS IN 
JUNE CONTINUE IN JULY, FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD FINDS 


American business, in marked contrast with the steadily slump- 
ing trend of a year ago, is maintaining in July substantial gains 
recorded in June, it was shown by Federal Reserve Board data made 
public yesterday. 
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The Board reported its index of industrial production rose to 
a in June, compared to 92 in April and May and 77 in June of 
ast year. 

The output of factories and mines increased in June, the report 
said, reflecting mainly a sharp expansion at steel mills and bi- 
tuminous-coal mines, 


STEEL PRODUCTION GAINS 


Steel production rose from 45 percent of capacity in the third 
week of May to 54 at the end of June and to 56 in the third week 
of July, the report added. 

Motor production, which had fallen in May, swung upward in 
June, a month when a drop is customary. In the first 3 weeks of 
July automobile output was lower, reflecting in part slower opera- 
tions preparatory to the change-over to new models. 

The report, coupled with repeated gains in the stock market re- 
cently, served to emphasize anew the great difference between 
present business conditions and those of last year, when, for months, 
there had been a steady recession laid to overinventoried conditions 
that followed 1937 business increases. 

In June, plate-glass output rose considerably, while production 
of lumber, which usually gains over May, was unchanged. 

In the non-durable-goods industries, woolen mills scored higher 
activity in June, and activity at cotton and silk mills was main- 
tained against the usual seasonal trend. Meat packing was lower 
than in May. 

CAR LOADINGS SHOW RISE 


A number of important industrial centers reported increased 
factory employment and pay rolls from the middle of May to the 
middle of June. There was a sharp expansion in employment at 
bituminous-coal centers following the reopening of mines in mid 
May, and the number of persons employed on railroads increased 
more than seasonally from May to June. 

A less than seasonal decline was recorded by department-store 
sales from May to June. 

The more than seasonal upturn in freight-car loadings in June 
bore witness to a sharp rise in shipments of coal and smaller gains 
in movements of grain and miscellaneous freight, the report said. 

Prices of hides, silk, steel scrap, copper, and some other industrial 
materials advanced from the middle of June to the third week of 
July, while some farm products, particularly grains, declined. 
Prices of most other commodities showed little change. 


Preliminary Report of Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOSEPH C. OMAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY, OF WYO- 
MING, AND CERTAIN NEWSPAPER ARTICLES 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the preliminary report 
of the Temporary National Economic Committee was filed 
with the President, the Vice President, and with the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives on Monday last. It is now 
Senate Document No. 95. Last night, at the invitation of 
the Washington Star, I discussed this report on the National 
Radio Forum, 

I ask unanimous consent that my address over the Na- 
tional Radio Forum be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
orp, together with newspaper articles by John T. Flynn, 
Hugh S. Johnson, and David Lawrence. 

There being no objection, the matters referred to were 


ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
THE PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE “MONOPOLY” COMMITTEE 
(Address by Hon. JosepH C. O'MAHoNEY, of Wyoming) 

One year ago, when the management of the Washington Star 
invited me to talk on the National Radio Forum on the work of the 
Temporary National Economic Committee, which had then just 
come into existence, it was freely predicted that this committee 
would indulge in a far-reaching punitive probe of business. So 
general were these predictions that I took occasion in my broad- 
cast on the evening of July 11, 1938, to say: 

“Though this has been called a monopoly investigation and a 
monopoly probe, it is definitely not to be thought of as a grand-jury 
hunt for law violators. It is rather to be a careful, serious, objec- 
tive, and constructive study of the causes which have brought 
about the concentration of economic power, the existence of which 
has been so generally recognized.” 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Tonight, as I come back to you to discuss the preliminary report 
of this committee, filed with the President and with both Houses of 
Congress last Monday, I am glad to be able to say that my predic- 
tions of last year have been justified; that the committee has not 
looked for victims; that it has studiously avoided doing anything 
that might disturb business and that it has confined itself to an 
objective search for the answer to the economic question which is 
everywhere disturbing mankind. 


SYSTEM OF PRIVATE PROPERTY DEFENDED 


The preliminary report now available to Congress and to the pub- 
lic does not, of course, supply the answer sought by all. Nor does 
it foreshadow the final recommendations which may be submitted 
to the next regular session of Congress. It does, however, clearly 
enunciate the faith of the committee in the democratic system of 
private property: 

“Private enterprise, the profit motive, the free utilization of capi- 
tal, the full employment of labor—the maintenance of these,” says 
the report, “is the objective of the study” which the committee has 
undertaken. 

A vast amount of material, some of it in the files of the Govern- 
ment, some of it supplied by business, has been examined and 
analyzed. A portion of it was presented at public hearings through 
the answers given by a wide range of witnesses to the questions 
propounded by the members of the committee and its staff. It 
would be quite impossible in a broadcast of 20 minutes to give an 
adequate s of this evidence. Those who are interested in 
the details of the hearings may procure printed copies from the 
Superintendent of Documents at the Government Printing Office 
here in Washington or from the committee itself. For this eve- 
ning’s purposes it will be sufficient to point out only a few of the 
highlights which are reviewed in the report. For example: 

EVIDENCE OF CONCENTRATION 

Less than 3 percent of all the families in the United States have 
annual incomes of $5,000 or more. 

Scarcely 10 percent of all of the families in the United States 
have annual incomes ranging from $5,000 down to $2,500. 

At the other end of the scale, 54 percent of all of the families 
in the United States have annual incomes of $1,250 or less. 

Comparable to this distribution of family income ts the distribu- 
tion of employment. Concerns which employ more than 250 workers 
each, though they constitute only about 1 percent of all the em- 
ployers in the country, employ one-half of all the workers, while 
50 percent of all employers hire only 4 percent of all the workers. 

Hand in hand with this concentration of the opportunities for 
industrial employment goes a concentration of industrial assets. 
The evidence presented to the committee shows that less than one- 
half of 1 percent of all the corporations in the United States own 
62 percent of the total assets of all corporations, while 55 percent 
of the corporations, with assets of $50,000 or less each, own only 
1.4 percent of all corporate assets. 

Concentration has also appeared in the financial field. The 25 
largest legal reserve life insurance companies own 87 percent of all 
the assets of all the legal reserve life insurance companies. Six- 
teen of these companies own 80 percent of all the assets and the 
five largest own 54 percent. Sixteen with home offices in New 
York or New England own 74 percent of all the assets of all 
companies. 

What this means in terms of concentrated control of the na- 
tional capital reservoir is to be illustrated by the fact that the 49 
largest of these companies, on December 31, 1938, owned 11 percent 
of the direct and guaranteed debt of the Government of the 
United States, almost 10 percent of the debt of all States, cities, 
and political subdivisions of the United States; 22.9 percent of all 
railroad bonds; 22 percent of the entire public utility debt; 15 
percent of the entire industrial debt; 11 percent of all farm 
mortgages, and 14 percent of all city mortgages. 

These resources were contributed by 64,000,000 policyholders. 
They represent, it is true, a fund held in trust by the insurance 
companies which are managed in accordance with State law and 
under public examination by State authority. I recite the facts 
without any intimation of criticism, but merely to illustrate one 
of the many amazing features of the complex system which has 
produced at one and the same time great poverty for millions of 
men and great prosperity for a few organizations of men, 

STUDY OF PATENT LAW 

Monopoly is a word of many meanings. All monopoly is not 
necessarily bad. Sometimes it is unavoidable. Sometimes it is 
beneficial and desirable. Sometimes it is authorized by Govern- 
ment to encourage business enterprise. Such is the case with 
patent monopolies created by law in execution of the powor 
granted to Congress by the Constitution of the United States to 
grant to inventors an exclusive right to their discoveries for a 
limited time in order “to promote the progress of science and 
the useful arts.” 

The study of the patent laws was one of the most revealing and 
interesting of those carried on by the committee. It disclosed that 
the laws enacted by Congress to extend to inventors the monopoly 
intended by the framers of the Constitution to be a personal reward 
for their genius is sometimes used to harass inventors, to deprive 
them of the use of their discoveries, to control and direct industry, 
to restrict production, and to fix prices. 

Finally, the Federal Trade Commission, which was created by 
Congress in 1914 in the effort to keep business free, presented to the 
committee the story of its experience during the last 7 years with 
the practices which have been used to suppress competition and to 
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build up concentrated control of American business. Instances were 
marshaled to describe 45 different monopolistic practices, all of 
them recognized to be unfair and unethical as well as illegal, all of 
them obviously founded in fraud, force, and sharp practices, and all 
of them also practices which were used by some businessmen to 
crush other businessmen. 

PROTECTION OF PRIVATE BUSINESS 

Additional evidence presented by the Trade Commission told the 
stories of formal complaints filed with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion by business executives seeking the aid of Government to pro- 
tect them from what they alleged to be the predatory practices of 
other business executives. This was not the story of voluntary 
Government interference with business, but, rather, the story of 
Government protecting business from aggressive attacks by other 
business which was not content to observe the law intended to 
prevent unreasonable restraints of trade. 

If you seek the first cause of unemployment and economic dis- 
tress, you will find it in the adoption by men in economic warfare 
of those devices which the law defines as unreasonable restraints of 
trade. When men resort to coercion, fraud, misrepresentation, and 
manipulation to prevent other men from succeeding, they inevit- 
ably close the door to opportunity. That trade has been restrained 
no one can doubt who has reviewed the testimony presented to this 
committee. That trade must be kept free if it is to be kept private 
is to me, after 12 months’ work with this committee, an in - 
able conclusion. Moreover, to keep it free is an objective to the 
attainment of which all the patience and ability of the people of 
America must be directed in the interests of all alike if the 
America we love is to be preserved. All distinctions of property, 
of education, social standing, ability, skill, or geographical loca- 
tion vanish before the primary and essential necessity of keeping 
the door of opportunity open to all. There is no worker, no 
employer, no executive, no investor who does not have a vital 
stake in making certain that private enterprise shall not be 
controlled by any form of arbitrary power, either private or public. 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF T. N. E. C. 

The prelimmary recommendations which are to be found in this 
report are all directed toward this end. The first group have to do 
with matters of patent-law procedure. Amendments have been 
suggested to reduce the possibility of the perversion of the spirit 
of the patent laws by legalistic manipulation of the letter of the 
law, These recommendations are already in the form of bills now 
pending in Congress, five of them having been passed by the 
House of Representatives are now upon the calendar of the Senate. 
Accompanying them are several other suggestions for legislation 
in the field of patents, all designed to prevent patents from being 
used for the purpose of suppressing competition, controlling or 
restricting production and fixing prices, or to sum it up in a phrase, 
to make it more difficult for any person to use the public grant of 
a patent as a device for restraining trade and thereby reducing the 
opportunity for private profit and free employment. 

Two more recommendations are made. One, which was advanced 
by the Federal Trade Commission, has been urged in its reports to 
Congress every year since 1930. It is to amend the so-called Clayton 
Antitrust Act so as to prohibit corporations from acquiring the 
assets as well as the stock of competing corporations. In 1914, when 
Congress passed the Clayton Act, it intended by that law to prohibit 
the merger of competing corporations because it believed that 
mergers and combinations have a baneful effect upon free, private 
enterprise. The language of the law prohibited the acquisition by 
one corporation of the capital stock of a competing corporation. 
What Congress overlooked was that a merger could be effected with- 
out the purchase of the stock by merely purchasing the assets 
instead; and so for almost 25 years that simple law against 
monopolies has been a dead letter. 

CIVIL REMEDIES TO ENFORCE ANTITRUST LAWS 

Hand in hand with this suggestion, the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee has put forward another recommendation, namely, 
that for the enforcement of the Sherman Antitrust Law, as well as 
of the Clayton Act, civil remedies should be provided to supplement 
the criminal remedies now authorized. Curiously enough, this rec- 
ommendation which would provide a certain and efficient means of 
preventing monopolistic practices before they are put into effect is 
the one recommendation of the committee that has not been re- 
ceived with approval on the part of business leaders and editorial 
writers. This failure, I am convinced, proceeds from a complete 
misunderstanding of the purpose and effect of the suggestion. 

“The antitrust laws are too vague,” it is said, and it would be “too 
drastic” to provide by law that the individuals who devise the 
monopolistic practices of some corporations should be held person- 
ally responsible in money damages for the violations of the law they 
have themselves planned. The answer to that t is perfectly 
plain. Wherever the antitrust laws are, in fact, vague it would be 
quite impossible to induce any jury to bring in a verdict against any 
SaS, if, indeed, any court should allow the case to go to 

e jury. 

The truth, however, is that in their more serious aspects the 
antitrust laws are clear and explicit. It is, for example, a plain 
violation of law for two competing corporations to agree with one 
another to sell their commodities at cut prices for a time and in 
a particular location in order to drive a particular competitor out 
of business. Agreements to pool earnings, to divide territory, to 
control prices, to crush competitors, are all not only clear viola- 
tions of the law but obvious monopolistic devices which not only 
promote the concentration of economic power and wealth but also 
create unemployment. 
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When business executives wanted to secure congressional ex- 
emption in certain fields from the operation of the antitrust laws, 
they were not troubled by any belief that the laws were vague. 
Back in 1916, when the Shipping Act was passed and shipping cor- 
porations desired to be relieved of the prohibitions of the antitrust 
laws, they had no difficulty in helping Congress to write a law, 
which in ocean-going foreign commerce declared that agreements 
to fix rates, apportion traffic, pool earnings, allot ports, and regu- 
late sailings were exempt from the antitrust laws. 

In 1920, when it was desired to allow combinations among the 
railroads, the authors of the Transportation Act of 1920 knew ex- 
actly what they had to do in order to permit competing railroad 
lines to consolidate. 


HOW PRESIDENT TAFT DESCRIBED ANTITRUST LAWS 


As long ago as January 7, 1910, President William Howard Taft, 
in a special message to Congress, wrote a succinct and clear defi- 
nition of what is prohibited by the antitrust laws. Said he: 

“It is possible for the owners of a business of manufacturing 
and selling useful articles of merchandise so to conduct their 
business as not to violate the inhibitions of the antitrust law and 
yet to secure to themselyes the benefit of the economies of man- 
agement and of production due to the concentration under one 
control of large capital and many plants. If they use no other 
inducement than the constant low price of their product and its 
good quality to attract custom, and their business is a profitable 
one, they violate no law. If their actual competitors are small 
in comparison with the total capital invested, the prospect of new 
investments of capital by others in such a profitable business is 
sufficiently near and potential to restrain them in the prices at 
which they sell their product. But if they attempt by a use of 
their preponderating capital and by a sale of their goods tem- 
porarily at unduly low prices to drive out of business their com- 
petitors, or if they attempt, by exclusive contracts with their 
patrons and threats of nondealing except upon such contracts, 
or by other methods of a similar character, to use the largeness 
of their resources and the extent of their output compared with 
the total output as a means of compelling custom and frightening 
off competition, then they disclose a purpose to restrain trade 
and to establish a monopoly and violate the act.” 

Make no mistake about it, these violations of business ethics 
and of law, thus described by a former Chief Justice, are the 
primary cause of all our economic troubles. They have not been 
and they cannot be effectively prevented because, under the law 
as it stands, the Government has only two remedies worth men- 
tioning—a suit for an injunction to prohibit a threatened violation 
of the law and a criminal indictment after an offense has been 
committed. 

It is obviously impossible for the Federal Government to fore- 
see violations, so that this remedy has never been effective. The 
criminal remedy has been no less futile and for an equally plain 
reason, Offenses against the antitrust law are, for the most part, 
economic offenses. They do not, like murder, highway robbery, 
and similar crimes, necessarily involve moral turpitude. They 
cannot be prevented by the criminal remedy, they can only be 
prosecuted, and the penalty provided in the law is only a $5,000 
fine, which is surely not a deterrent to a predatory executive who 
an hide behind the artificial personality of the corporation he 

ects, 

The civil remedy proposed by the Temporary National Economic 
Committee and embodied in a bill which I have introduced in the 
Senate and which has been introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives by Congress Sam Hopes, of Alabama, would authorize the 
United States to bring suit for damages against the offending cor- 
porations and their responsible officers and directors—damages 
which would not exceed twice the total net income received by the 
corporation while it was violating the law or by the offending offi- 
cer or director. By this provision the penalty is automatically 
adjusted to the economic importance of the offender and the offense. 
I venture to say, however, that it would seldom be necessary for 
the Department of Justice to bring such an action, because officers 
and directors who knew themselves to be personally responsible in 
money damages for a violation of the economic law would be careful 
not to commit such violations. 


REASON FOR NONENFORCEMENT OF LAWS 


The great defect of the antitrust laws, exemplified during the 
49 years which have elapsed since the Sherman law was enacted in 
1890, is that in their present form they depend for their effect upon 
active policing by Government its. A law thus framed is almost 
certain to be a nullity, because it is impossible in a country like 
this for government ever to become so big that it can watch all 
offenders, apprehend, and punish them. 

The successful law is one that is automatic in its application, 
that depends for results, not upon the punishment it inflicts after 
the fact but in the degree of respect it inspires in a prospective 
violator when the violation is contemplated. It is my firm con- 
viction that one of the principal reasons for the steady growth of 
government during the past two generations is to be found in the 
fact that the antitrust laws as they are now written require policing. 
Their enforcement is measured, first, by the energy and ability of 
the individual who for the time being directs the Department of 
Justice, and, second, by the amount of the appropriations granted 
by Congress to enforce the law. 

The great virtue of the civil-damages recommendation of the 
Temporary National Economic Committee is that it would depend 
upon neither congressional appropriations nor administrative energy 
or discretion for its success, but upon the unwillingness of business! 
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executives to lay themselves personally open to a plain liability for 
the commission of an offense clearly understood. 


ROAD TO PROSPERITY 


I can foresee that with the adoption of these simple recommenda- 
tions and with the adjustment of existing tax and other Govern- 
ment policies, it would be easily possible for American business to 
enter upon the most prosperous era the world has ever imagined. 
Government expenditures to prime the pump, deficit financing, self- 
liquidating projects, sup by Government drafts upon the 
future earnings of the people—all of these would be unnecessary. 
Opportunity for the expansion of production, the development of 
new industries, the gainful employment of all of the idle, and the 
building up of home markets for all the produce of the farm are 
easily possible, if only we make up our mind as a united people 
to put an end to the restraints of trade which the conscience of 
the Nation denounces and then adopt a policy of government taxa- 
tion designed to hold out rewards to those who have the energy, 
the brains, and the capital to develop the unmeasured resources of 
America. 


[From the Washington Daily News of July 5, 1939] 
PLAIN Economics 
(By John T. Flynn) 

New Yorx.—Senator O’Manoney, chairman of the Monopoly 
Investigating Committee, has introduced a bill to make the anti- 
monopoly laws work. Of course this has excited criticism. What 
the Senator has done is hardly cricket. Monopoly is a word to play 
politics with, not an abuse to do anything about. 

Under our antitrust laws if a corporation violates the law it 
may be sued civilly and may be prosecuted criminally. But a cor- 
poration is not a human being—only a legal being. It does not 
do its own thinking. Some individual in the president's office or 
some individual in the board of directors’ room does the thinking 
for the corporation. 

Senator O’MAHONEY proposes to be realistic about this. He says 
that not only should the corporation be punished but that the 
individuals who do its thinking and guide it and make its decisions 
and actually carry out its violations of the law should also be held 
guilty. It would be difficult to imagine anything more reasonable 
than this, 

Senator O’MaHoney prcposes that when a corporation violates 
the antitrust laws the president or the chairman of the board or 
any other officers or the members of the board of directors who 
actually take part in the violation may be sued for a sum equal 
to twice their compensation from the corporation during every 
month that the violation occurs. In addition to that they may 
be enjoined from rendering any service to the corporation per- 
manently or for a period not less than 90 days in the discretion 
‘of the court, or from receiving any compensation from the cor- 
poration in that time and they may be enjoined from engaging 
‘in competition with the company which they are enjoined from 
serving. 

Put it this way: Corporation XYZ violates the antitrust laws. 
If it does, the violation is doubtless arranged and carried out by 
the chairman of the board, the president, the vice president of 
the corporation. As a rule, the stockholders who own the corpo- 
ration know nothing about it and would be powerless to do any- 
thing about it if they did. 

Nevertheless, they own the corporation and under the law as it 
exists, if the corporation is fined by a court it is the stockhold- 
ers who must pay. But Senator O’Manoney thinks that in 
the corporation imagined—the XYZ Corporation—the president, 
the chairman of the board, and the vice president may also be 
sued. 

If the corporation is guilty, certainly they are the ones guilty in 
fact and if found guilty each one may be compelled to pay a 
‘fine equal to twice his salary during the period of the violation. 
More important, however, all of these gentlemen may be removed 
from holding office in this corporation for anywhere from 99 days 
to life and cannot engage in competition with it thereafter. 

Enforcement of the antitrust laws has been made difficult by 
reason of the criminal penalties. Here are penalties which are not 
criminal but will certainly be effective. Either we should enforce 
the law or get rid of it. This is one reasonable way to enforce it. 


ONE Max's OPINION 
(By Hugh S. Johnson) 

The recommendations of Senator Joe (Monopoly) O'MAHONEY’S 
committee on revision of patent law and procedure are all good. 
They boil down to this—that, while an owner of a patent still 
will be entitled to deny or sell the right to others to use it, he 
can’t couple with any license, restrictions fixing price or regulating 
production by the people he licenses. 

The proposed procedural changes are for economy, speed, sim- 
plicity, and clarity. Anybody who has had broad experience with 
this particular field of business knows that the present patent 
laws are sometimes used not merely to protect invention, but to 
fix prices, restrict progress and production, and do many other 
monopolistic things clearly never intended by the patent clause 
in the Constitution. 

But the Senator’s proposals for strengthening the antitrust 
laws by a new procedure and penalties for their violation are down 
a very different alley. The sanctions now are criminal penalties— 
fine and imprisonment. There have been few convictions. Why? 
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Because before you can convict a man of a crime you must show 
that he knowingly and willfully broke some law that so clearly 
prohibited and punished what he did that there could be no 
question of the lawlessness of his act. Also, you have to prove 
his crime beyond a reasonable doubt. 

The antitrust acts never have set up any such standards, They 
broadly prohibit “combinations in restraint of trade.” What does 
that mean? Nobody knows. There are certain extreme acts about 
which there can be no doubt. But few businessmen are fools 
enough to do them, Every contract or agreement in commerce is 
in some measure a restraint of trade. What restraints are per- 
mitted and what are lawless in the vast intermediate field is abso- 
lutely uncertain. This Government, in its Congress, in its courts, 
its Federal Trade Commission, and other regulatory bodies has stub- 
bornly and, I think, stupidly and arbitrarily refused to state the 
rules of the game except to condemn particular acts in particu- 
lar cases. Their principle is admittedly: “Act at your peril in this 
unknown field. If you guess one way and we guess another after 
you have acted, you are guilty.” 

That, and that alone, is why there have been so few convic- 
tions. It violates the most essential principles of Anglo-Saxon law 
and turns the clock back to Draco, who is sometimes said to have 
obscured his laws to get violations and convictions. 

The brilliant new proposed solution is solely to provide new 
penalties to be imposed by civil and not by criminal proceedings. 
The “offending” company is to forfeit twice its income during all 
the time the violation is (later) determined to have continued 
and all its responsible officers and directors are similarly to forfeit 
all their compensation. These penalties are so severe that even for 
a trifling, unintended, and obscure offense long continued, they 
could amount to sentences of economic death. 

The objective here is obviously not the real evil. It is not to 
clarify the law, but to avoid the duty to clarify it. It is to get 
away from having to show some intent to violate the law and 
from having to prove the violation beyond a reasonable doubt. 
It is a shocking revelation of the increasing tendency of a bureau- 
cratic administration to ride ruthlessly down any freedom in busi- 
ness from fear of a regimentation by a Nazilike personalized 
arbitrary control in Washington. 

Chief Trust-Buster Professor Arnold flippantly suggests that a 
business has no more right to know whether what it is doing 
will be later held legal than a runner to third to know whether 
the umpire will rule the ball has beaten him to the base. That 
is exactly the philosophy of this whole business-baiting crowd. 
And yet Senator O’Manoney is trying to find out why our eco- 
nomic system is not working. All he needs to do is to look at 
some of the people and ideas working in his own committee—and 
he might also look in a mirror. 


Prose or Cost or BUILDING Is HAILED—OBSERVER WONDERS AT DELAY 
IN ANTITRUST QUIZ 
(By David Lawrence) 

The biggest news in the National Capital—biggest so far as 
economic recovery is concerned—is the evolution of the policy just 
announced by Thurman Arnold, Assistant Attorney General in 
charge of antitrust suits. It is that the Federal Government at 
last will tackle building costs both with respect to labor and man- 
agement in an effort to rid America of rackets, price fixing, monop- 
olies, and other restraints that for several years have held up a 
construction boom. 

If the Arnold plan of attack is carried out impartially and with- 
out regard to political or economic pressure groups, it will mean 
that America will have found in a system of free competition the 
answer to the debates on the “isms” of Europe as they relate to a 
planned or controlled economy. 

There have been two schools of thought in the last 6 years of 
economic disturbance—those who have felt that in a centralized 
government more and more of the activities of the business of 
America should be controlled, and those who have felt that by 
removing restraints of trade involving fraud, dishonesty, and 
monopoly America could retain her liberties and show the world 
that the competitive system can function. 

But every time the antitrust problem has been tackled, obstacles 
have been placed in the path of those who favored strict enforce- 
ment. Thurman Arnold himself became zealous about criminal in- 
dictments as a means of securing respect for the antitrust laws, but 
the complex economic life of the country together with the lack 
of specific knowledge on what the laws really required made it 
unfair to use criminal punishment. 

PROVIDES CIVIL PENALTIES 

Now, instead, Mr. Arnold is supporting the bill recently intro- 
duced by Senator O’MaHoney, of Wyoming, to provide severe civil 
penalties. These, too, will act to some extent as a deterrent, but 
there is much more to be said for a policy of vigorous enforcement 
by the injunction method of existing laws than for the introduc- 
tion of new penalties. What is vital at the moment is that the 
antitrust laws should be enforced and Mr. Arnold significantly re- 
vealed last week that for the first time in history the antitrust 
division of the Department of Justice now had adequate staff and 
personnel to do the job. 

Mr. Arnold has made mistakes in judgment in some of his 
speeches and in his policy of consent decrees on the antitrust prob- 
lem, but certainly nobody in recent years has stirred up more in- 
terest or revealed himself as more genuinely desirous of getting 
free competition going than has the Assistant Attorney General. 
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In the hands of a man who believes as sincerely in free competition 
as does Thurman Arnold there can be no doubt that a start will be 
made at last to enforce the law as it should have been enforced 
years ago. 

The building industry, moreover, furnishes an excellent proving 
ground. It has in it more ramifications and more real impedi- 
ments to progress than any other industry that has ever come be- 
fore the Department of Justice for investigation. Mr. Arnold's 
sensational statement outlining the malicious practices which pre- 
vent the people from getting lower building costs may be startling 
to the public, but it summarizes what has been gossip in govern- 
mental circles, Federal, State, and local, for a generation. 

WONDER AT DELAY 

When some building contractors and some raw-material makers 
get together with labor unions to exclude rival products, when 
city governments at the behest of unions and contractors pass 
ordinances that prevent the public from getting good plumbing 
fixtures at low costs and when all sorts of monopolies are col- 
lusively undertaken in efforts to gyp the public, then the wonder 
is that the long arm of government has been so long in protecting 
the people against these injustices. 

The new attack may touch labor as definitely, if not more so, 
than management, and the administration will be put to the test 
of whether the labor vote here and there will cause it to soft- 
pedal the prosecutions. 

There is another side to the picture. These efforts to keep out 
competitors and to hold up labor costs have had behind them in 
most instances no real criminal purpose. There are many persons 
in the building industry, as in other lines of business, who feel 
that they can use political government—Federal, State, and local— 
to insure monopolistic benefits. There are States where auto deal- 
ers have ‘combined to get laws passed to keep out other dealers or 
to require buyers of cars to pay a heavy inspection tax if they 
purchase autos outside the State. 

STATE TARIFF BARRIERS 


There are all kinds of tariff barriers within America camouflaged 
under inspection laws or tax laws. All this proceeds from the 
theory of “isolation,” which has been preached far and wide, as 
well as from the doctrine of protection in our tariff history. While, 
however, there is justification for protecting home industry against 
foreign competition, there is logically no reason why the power cf 
State or Federal Government should be used to favor one geograph- 
ical division of the United States against another or the producers 
of one State as against another. 

The antitrust suit in the building industry will run up against 
the doctrine that unions and employers in self-protection ask for 
and obtain monopolies irrespective of the effect on other groups of 
citizens. Unfortunately for those who think they need the mo- 
nopoly, a system of free competition properly organized will in- 
crease the volume of transactions and increase wages. The idea of 
a guaranteed annual wage in the building trades has, for instance, 
long been discussed as a desirable way of reducing building costs, 
but the existence of rigid levels of cost and other restraints of 
trade have prevented any progress being made toward meeting the 
consumer demand for lower-cost housing. The construction indus- 
try, stimulated naturally, is big enough to help the Nation back to 
recovery. Hence the attack on barriers to free interchange of 
services and money by removal of artificial impediments is a step 
in the right direction. 


Social Security 


REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE J. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1939 


Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, in connection 
with the present legislation in conference at the present time 
relative to the social-security set-up, and particularly in rela- 
tion to the effort being made by individual Members of both 
Houses to increase the old-age contribution by the Federal 
Government, I have prepared a tabulation of the expenses 
that are already borne by the Federal Government in the 
various States of the Union, together with a tabulation of 
internal-revenue collections from each State. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include therein a tabulation 
of figures from the Treasury Department and also the census 
of manufactures from the Department of Commerce. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. BATES]? 

There was no objection. ; 
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GRANTS-IN-AID AND THE DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, since the 
origin of the New Deal one of the main functions of Gov- 
ernment has supposedly been the redistribution of wealth. 
The new dealers have contended that one function of the 
state is to take money away from those who have exercised 
their intelligence, initiative, and daring in order to make 
money, and distribute it to those persons who did not have 
the capacity, the initiative, and the daring necessary to add 
te the national income. 

This redistribution of income on the part of the Govern- 
ment of course involves assumptions. It can be done either 
by direct payments to certain groups or areas of the country 
or through the creation of certain Government services de- 
vised primarily to benefit certain groups in the community. 
This redistribution of wealth can occur as between different 
classes of society. It can also occur as between different geo- 
graphical regions of the Nation. 

Certain areas of the country are better situated for trade 
and commerce than others because they have better ports 
and harbors. Other areas have mineral resources. Still 
others have rich and fertile soil. Some agricultural areas 
have the good fortune of being situated close to large con- 
suming centers; others are not. It is such industrial areas as 
these that produce most of the income of the country. On 
the other hand, there are areas that have poor or worn-out 
soil, that are deserts, that are mountainous, and generally 
inhospitable to development by human economic institu- 
tions, In these inhospitable areas, under our form of a free 
capitalistic economic society, it is apparent that there will 
not be a general free flow of private capital for investment 
purposes. People will want to invest their money where it 
will secure the greatest proportional return. Inevitably the 
marginal productivity of certain areas will be less than that 
of other areas. Unless there is a great surplus of capital 
because of economic stagnation, these less fortunate areas 
will not secure the benefits of agricultural, industrial, or gen- 
eral commercial development. 

Such regions will feel slighted. They then start a clamor 
for the expenditure of public money to develop their alleged 
resources. When such clamor became loud enough, the leg- 
islative branch has embarked upon vast programs of Federal 
expenditure, either directly or indirectly, in order to develop 
these areas that do not prove to be a profitable sphere of 
capitalistic investment. 

What standards does the Government have for investing 
its money in unproductive areas? The capitalist has an 
automatic standard. He invests his money where it will 
yield to him the greatest potential return commensurate with 
the risks involved. The lure of profit automatically deter- 
mines where capital will flow. But what will determine 
whether the Government will spend money in New York or 
Tennessee, Massachusetts, or Alabama? The only thing that 
will determine it will be political pressures and not the 
national advantage. What is to determine the form that 
such Government investments are to take? Is the Federal 
Government going to spend its money on building public 
roads in the backward areas? Or are we going to have 
reclamation projects, schools, or public-utility undertakings? 
In a free capitalistic system, once again, these questions are 
answered automatically. Capital will flow into those uses 
which will yield the greatest return commensurate with the 
risks involved. But when it comes to Government spending 
for the development of certain backward areas or for the 
benefit of certain unfortunate classes in the community, 
there are no criteria to determine whether the expenditure 
is to be for schools, roads, reclamation projects, hydroelectric 
plants, or for reforestation. There is no clearly defined basis 
for determining what are the advantages of one type of 
Government expenditure over another. In fact, there is pre- 
sented at this point the most crucial problem of State plan- 
ning in the economic sphere—how to weight alternative uses 
for a limited amount of economic resources. When you 
leave the determination of this problem to the Government, 
these questions are resolved not according to any scientific 
principles but according to political influence. 
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Concerning the undesirability of the redistribution of in- 
come through Government action, the following quotation 
from Andrew Jackson’s eighth annual message to Congress 
(December 5, 1836) is a very clear statement: 

The shortest reflection must satisfy everyone that to require 
the people to pay taxes to the Government merely that they may 
be paid back again is sporting with the substantial interests of 
the country, and no system which produces such a result can be 
expected to receive the public countenance * * 

A distribution to the people is impracticable oad unjust in 
other respects. It would be taking one man’s property and 
giving it to another. Such would be the unavoidable result of 
a rule of equality (and none other is spoken of or would be likely 
to be adopted), inasmuch as there is no mode by which the 
amount of the individual contributions of our ciitzens to the 
public revenue can be ascertained. We know that they contribute 
unequally, and a rule, therefore, that would distribute to them 
equally would be liable to all the objections which apply to the 
principle of an equal division of property. To make the General 
Government the instrument of carrying this odious principle into 
effect would be at once to destroy the means of its usefulness and 
change the character designed for it by the framers of the Consti- 
tution. 


Under the New Deal we have had a tremendous wave of 
expenditure of public money in many of the States of the 
Union and at the expense of impoverishing others. Such 
expenditures have taken the form of either grants-in-aid 
from the Federal Government, supposedly to be paid to all 
States of the Union but really intended for the poorer re- 
gions, or, on the other hand, the form of the direct assump- 
tion of functions by the Federal Government. 

First, let us view the development of the present system of 
Federal grants-in-aid. All Federal grants-in-aid to the 
States in 1938, according to the reports of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, amounted to the astonishing figure of 
$2,952,068,622. The program of Federal grants-in-aid to 
the States is not a novelty. If I attempted to tell you that 
it was something new, I would be misrepresenting facts. 
But, as I will show you, an old device established for a most 
legitimate purpose has been perverted by certain influences 
in the community to serve the cause of a most illegitimate 
and undesirable purpose. A program of grants-in-aid is, in 
fact, older than the Federal Government. The confedera- 
tion commenced the program of grants-in-aid in 1787. It 
made land grants in the old Northwest Territory primarily 
for educational and religious purposes. From this beginning 
a general system of land grants to the States developed for 
education, roads, and other forms of public works and the 
development of agriculture. 

Through cession by older States, through purchase, and by 
conquest, the Government of the United States acquired 
titles, from 1787 to 1853, to a vast public domain amounting, 
after the satisfaction of all claims against it, to nearly a 
billion and a half acres. Approximately one-sixth of this 
total, or close to 400,000 square miles, has been given to the 
States in the form of grants for roads, canals, railroads, 
schools, and colleges, and for reclamation and public build- 
ings. These grants were, in effect, both the means of secur- 
ing certain essential public services and a subsidy to private 
enterprise. Nevertheless, they served at the same time a 
most useful purpose. They increased the value of the land 
remaining in the hands of the Federal Government. Under- 
lying these various grants there were numerous theoretical 
considerations, basic among which was an assumption of 
responsibility on the part of the Federal Government for 
providing the initial means for the development of educa- 
tion and communication. The reasoning on which this 
was based was entirely realistic. Unless this new territory 
could be reached, it would not be settled. Consequently, 
land grants for transportation facilities were in order, and 
unless educational facilities were provided the new public 
land would not attract settlers of the better types of families 
from the older States. Until this public domain was set- 
tled it was more of a liability than an asset. Consequently, 
in order to increase the value of the public domain remain- 
ing in the hands of the Government, it was advantageous 
for the Government to give away part of it. A very large 
part of these grants of the public domain to States and 
their political subdivisions was for the purpose of education. 
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In all, a total of 15,483,000 acres was devoted to this pur- 
pose. For the purpose of construction of internal improve- 
ments, for instance, roads, railroads, canals, and public 
buildings, 65,430,000 acres were disposed of. The Federal 
Government gave to the States approximately 65,000,000 
acres of swamps and salt-spring land that could be drained 
and subjected to tillage. Thus, all told, the Federal Govern- 
ment gave away more than 246,400,000 acres of the public 
domain. Once again let it be pointed out that the purpose 
of these grants to the States and their political subdivisions 
was to increase the value of the remaining assets of the 
Federal Government; that is, the public domain still in its 
possession. 

The whole scheme of grants-in-aid that had developed be- 
fore 1862 had been of the nature of nonrecurring grants, 
but with the establishment of the land-grant colleges and 
agricultural experiment stations, a system of annual grants 
to the States ultimately was undertaken. The grants for 
experiment stations and colleges of mechanical and agricul- 
tural arts do not have to be matched by the States. They 
are for the purpose of stimulating agriculture. In theory, 
at least, the funds were derived from the sale of the public 
land. In practice it was immaterial where the money came 
from. 

The present system of matched grants not related to the 
public lands was really commenced when Congress, in 1911, 
by the Weeks Act, commenced the distribution of funds to 
the States for the purpose of forest-fire prevention. This 
Federal money had to be matched by State funds. Of 
course, the grant for forest-fire prevention had a distinct 
Federal interest, especially in the Western States, where 
there is a large amount of public land on which forests still 
stand. It is highly desirable that the States take adequate 
steps for the prevention of forest fires on land that is not 
subject to the Federal Government for such fires haye no 
regard for land boundaries. 

In 1917 the Federal Government commenced to grant 
funds to the several States for the construction of public 
roads. The grants have increased from $5,000,000 to $125,- 
000,000 annually. The money granted for this purpose has 
to be matched by State funds and is allocated among the 
several States on the basis of population, area, rural free 
delivery, and mileage. The national interest in the develop- 
ment of a system of public roads is evident. The roads are 
necessary for the postal service. If the States were left to 
their own devices in the construction of highways, some 
States would fail to construct an adequate system. Some of 
these needed funds; others merely needed a stimulus. Other 
States would build roads, but they would not be part of any 
kind of a pattern of usable interstate roads. Consequently, 
it is quite evident that the development of a system of 
grants-in-aid for the construction of public roads has some 
legitimate basis. The basis for apportionment is open to 
question, however. There is a question also as to just how 
far we should go in expenditures along this line at this par- 
ticular time when the country is having an annual deficit 
of over $3,000,000,000. 

At approximately the same time grants-in-aid for voca- 
tional education, agricultural extension, and vocational re- 
habilitation were inaugurated. With the exception of voca- 
tional rehabilitation for our veterans the justification for 
many of such Federal grants is much more difficult. Early 
in the twenties grants to the States for maternal welfare 
were undertaken but they were allowed to expire about 1926. 
Thus there is some basis for believing that under the Repub- 
lican regime of the twenties a movement for decentralization 
of government and the revival of State rights was developing. 

With the emergence of the New Deal, Federal grants-in-aid 
for various new purposes not readily connected with the ap- 
parent national interest began to make their appearance, and 
with the New Deal there began to develop the idea of the use 
of grants-in-aid for the purpose of equalization, that is, the 
distribution of larger proportionate grants to so-called poorer 
areas than to other areas. This, of course, is the redistribu- 
tion of income. With the enactment of the Federal Emer- 
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gency Relief Act on May 12, 1933, this change became appar- 
ent. This act and subsequent acts provided for a scheme of 
Federal grants-in-aid to the States for the purpose of financ- 
ing relief. The amounts of grants to each State were not 
fixed by any standards set forth in the law and the ratio of 
Federal funds to State and local funds was not determined, 
The Administrator of the Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration could, at his own free will without any preexisting 
standards, determine how much money was to be given to 
each State. In some cases the States and their subdivisions 
were required to raise only approximately 2 percent of the 
total cost of relief during the period from 1933 to 1938, and in 
others the State and its political subdivisions were required 
to raise more than 35 percent of the cost of the relief. Dur- 
ing the whole period the Federal contribution was probably 
more than 65 percent of the total cost of relief. 

Grants-in-aid for the construction of public works through 
the Public Works Administration were commenced in the 
Same year. In this case the Federal Government contrib- 
uted 30 percent and the State or locality contributed 70 per- 
cent, which was loaned to the borrower by the Federal Goy- 
ernment. In 1935 the amount of the Federal grant for pub- 
lic works was increased from 30 to 45 percent because the 
demand for such funds with only a 30-percent grant was 
slacking. 

A scheme of grants for State employment services was 
also inaugurated in 1933. During the war a half-hearted 
attempt at Federal assistance to State employment services 
was developed, and this was carried on in a desultory 
fashion during the twenties. But with the enactment of 
the Wagner-Peyser Act in 1933 this endeavor was established 
on a firm basis with an appropriation of $4,000,000. Here 
again Federal funds had to be met by State or local funds. 

In many ways the Social Security Act of 1935 was the 
greatest step in the development of the present system of 
Federal grants-in-aid. Grants to the States for old-age 
assistance were provided and a larger Federal grant than 
that now given, is being sought in the present Congress. 
This is another obyious attempt to shift the burden of taxa- 
tion from those States that refuse to bear a just share of 
the cost of old-age assistance. The billions of dollars of 
public funds that have been distributed to the States 
through the Works Progress Administration as grants-in-aid 
to States and localities need no recital here. Many States 
and communities are required to contribute but a small part 
of the cost of the relief undertaking, while others, a much 
more substantial contribution. Of course, without any pub- 
lished standards it is quite possible for the Administrator to 
play political favorites in allocating funds and this is just 
what has happened under the relief program previously 
carried on. 

In 1937 we entered upon a program of Federal grants-in- 
aid to municipalities and public-housing authorities to sub- 
sidize low-cost housing. The grants and loans used for 
this program are the most complicated ever devised. The 
system is complicated so as to conceal the full amount of 
the subsidy. In reality the Federal contributions will amount 
to more than the fully amortized cost of each project. 
The program that has already been undertaken will prob- 
ably cost billions to complete. 

We have witnessed during the last few years a persistent 
public lobby, paid for at the expense of the Federal Goyern- 
ment, for the passage of legislation by this Congress for 
grants-in-aid to the States for the purpose of general edu- 
cation. I refer to the Thomas bill. In 1936 the President 
set up an Advisory Committee on Vocational Education. 
The task of this committee was broadened in 1937 to include 
all education and was supported through funds from the 
W. P. A. This organization was extremely active in lobbying 
for the passage of the Harrison-Thomas bill authorizing 
extensive grants to the States to assist primary and sec- 
ondary education. Such grants are to be distributed on a 
basis of equalization. This would inaugurate a most exten- 
sive scheme of grants-in-aid for an entirely new purpose 
and solely for the purpose of the redistribution of the 
national income, 
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The scheme of Federal grants-in-aid has been growing 
more and more costly year by year. In 1920 Federal grants- 
in-aid to the States cost but $42,500,000. By 1925 it had 
jumped to $159,000,000. By 1930 they amounted to $147,- 
000,000. By 1932 they were $269,425,000. In 1935 they 
were $2,201,313,000, of which $234,137,000 was regular grants 
and $1,967,176,000 was grants derived from emergency 
funds. In 1938 a total of $2,952,000,000 was distributed to 
the States as grants-in-aid; $472,318,000 of this was normal 
regular grants, whereas $2,479,730,000 were grants of emer- 
gency funds. These figures do not include any loans. They 
are direct grants to the States or their political subdivisions. 
Thus in less than 20 years Federal grants-in-aid have risen 
from $42,000,000 to $2,952,000,000, or 6,928 percent. If this 
continues during the next score of years, it is hard to 
imagine what portion of the national income will be used 
for this purpose. 

In addition to direct Federal grants-in-aid to the States 
as a method of redistributing the national income, the Fed- 
eral Government has taken upon itself the performance of 
various functions throughout the whole country and in cer- 
tain areas. The natural result is a further redistribution 
of the national income through the use of Government ex- 
penditures. Throughout the past 100 years the functions of 
the Federal Government have been expanding steadily. We 
all know of the great development of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, the rise of the Departments of Commerce and 
Labor, the various services embodied in the Department of 
Interior, and a host of independent establishments. Under 
the New Deal the expansion of the functions of the Na- 
tional Government has been at a much accelerated pace. 

In addition the New Deal has felt impelled to make avail- 
able Federal funds in certain backward areas through the 
direct expenditure of public money. Probably the largest 
undertaking of this kind with this avowed purpose is the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. For various obvious reasons, 
private capital has not flowed into the valley of the Ten- 
nessee River to produce the development of a tremendous in- 
dustrial area there. The complete development of the 
T. V. A. as at present envisaged by the Board, will cost 
$500,000,000. We have all had experience with New Deal 
estimates of costs, and it is quite likely that to complete the 
present program and to execute such additional programs as 
might mature in the dreams of the members of the Board, 
many times this figure will be required. Not only is the 
T. V. A. building dams, powerhouses, and transmission lines; 
it is stimulating the farmers to a wider use of electricity 
through research on new electrical equipment on farms. 

At the taxpayers’ expense it has also entered the fertilizer 
business, notwithstanding the fact that the Department of 
Agriculture is experimenting constantly along this line. It 
is assisting the farmers in the terracing of their fields, in 
reforesting their lands, and in many other ways. It has 
even gone into the cattle business. Model herds of cattle 
were maintained to improve the breeds in this area. 
Through the investment of this large sum of Federal money 
in this area, are we not subsidizing people to stay in an 
area that is not economically productive? If such a sub- 
sidy is not given to them, would not people in this area 
who possess the most initiative attempt to move to areas 
where they could make better use of their talents? What 
are we doing? We are stultifying this natural flow of popu- 
lation from the impoverished to the more wealthy sections 
of the country. We are investing the national capital in 
areas that will not yield to the national economy the greatest 
return per dollar invested. 

The South is not the only region into which the Federal 
Government is putting large sums of money in order to 
develop areas where private capital does not find it profitable 
to go. In the Columbia River Valley we have two large 
projects—Bonneville Dam on the lower river and Grand 
Coulee in Washington. The complete development of these 
two projects with necessary transmission lines and other 
appurtenances will probably cost close to $1,000,000,000. 
These two projects will produce several times the amount 
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of electricity that the area is now consuming. Grand 
Coulee will bring into cultivation large areas of land that 
are not now subject to the plow. In a similar manner the 
Federal Government is investing large sums of money to 
resurrect agriculture in other parts of the country, while 
at the same time the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion is spending hundreds of millions of dollars annually 
attempting to reduce ‘agricultural production in other areas. 

Let us now see how this process of redistribution has really 
worked out. From the Annual Report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury we are able to get certain very interesting 
information concerning the relationship of the sources of 
Government income to the areas where such funds are ex- 
pended by the Federal Government in the form of direct 
grants-in-aid to the States and their political subdivisions. 
The total amount of internal-revenue-tax collections of the 
Federal Government in 1938 was $4,917,105,078, and it dis- 
tributed to the States, in one form or another, $2,952,068,622. 

In certain States of the South and West the expenditures 
of the Federal Government were many times the amount of 
internal- revenue collections in the State. For example, in 
the State of Arkansas the direct expenditures of the Federal 
Government in the forms of grants-in-aid were 683 percent of 
the total revenue collections in the State; in Mississippi, 
they were 806 percent; in Alabama, 312 percent; and in 
South Dakota, 3,035 percent. On the other hand, there are 
some States where the expenditures of the Federal Govern- 
ment are much less than the revenue collections derived in 
such areas. In Delaware the expenditures of the Federal 
Government were less than 6 percent of the revenue col- 
lections; in New York, they were 27 percent; in New Jersey, 
43 percent; in Connecticut, 33 percent; in Illinois, 41 per- 
cent. I am submitting herewith a tabulation showing Fed- 
eral internal-revenue collections in each State in the fiscal 
year 1938 and also the Federal expenditures in each State 
for the same period. Thus it is quite apparent that through 
the system of Federal grants-in-aid the revenue of the Fed- 
eral Government is being drained from the more wealthy 
sections of the country and those sections best able to pro- 
duce the national income into the poor sections of the 
country which produce practically nothing. This public 
money is being expended in such areas in a relatively un- 
productive manner, and in order to have such large sums of 
money to spend in such areas a continually increasing 
burden must be placed upon the wealthier areas. 

Under the Federal Emergency Relief Administration dur- 
ing 1933 and 1934 we had some phenomenal happenings rel- 
ative to the distribution of Federal funds. During 1933 and 
1934 there was derived from Federal sources 65 percent of 
the total cost of the maintenance of relief throughout the 
entire United States but in some States in the South, State 
and local authorities contributed practically nothing. In 
Alabama, 96 percent was derived from the Federal Govern- 
ment; in Louisiana, 98 percent; in Georgia, 95 percent; on 
the other hand, in Connecticut but 34 percent was derived 
from the Federal Government; in Delaware, 34 percent; in 
New York, 49 percent; and in New Jersey, 55 percent. The 
same high percentage of relief grants to these Southern 
States still exist today. 

It is hard to see how the relief problem is actually so 
pressing in the South. In Alabama, Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Tennessee, according to the census 
of manufactures, the average number of persons employed 
in industrial pursuits was higher in 1929 than in 1919, and, 
what is more to the point, higher in 1937 than in the boom 
year of 1929. A number of other States, too, show a like 
improvement during this 18-year pericd as the table sub- 
mitted herewith will show. In most instances, pay rolls had 
increased in a similar manner. How can the South have a 
more pressing relief problem than the Northeast where in- 
dustrial employment and pay rolls are declining? 

Southern States continually contend that they do not 
have the revenue to meet such services as relief; that they 
cannot raise from their own funds sufficient money to pay 
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for the services that we now believe desirable. But why is it 
that these States do not have the money? It is because 
they do not care to tax their inhabitants sufficiently to do 
this. They exempt large parts of both industrial and resi- 
dential properties in the State from taxation. For example, 
in Florida in order to encourage industrial development, fac- 
tory buildings are exempt from taxation for 15 years. In 
Arkansas textile mills are exempt for 7 years. Georgia 
frees manufacturing establishments from taxation for 5 
years. In Louisiana, Alabama, and Mississippi all industries 
are exempt for 10 years after the date of establishment and 
South Carolina exempts for 5 years. 

In addition, practically all of these States and many others 
levy no taxes on homes and farms. Exemptions are pro- 
vided for under the homestead laws on properties assessed 
from $1,000 to $5,000. Assessed values in many States are 
very low; in such cases, fairly valuable property is tax ex- 
empt altogether. When they were asked to impose new and 
increased taxes by the Administrator of the F. E. R. A., they 
protested that this could not be done under the existing con- 
stitutions. When these States have freed such a large part 
of their tax base from the impositions of the tax collector, 
it is no wonder that they allege that they cannot raise suffi- 
cient revenue to meet their relief needs and other public 
purposes, 

But let me point out to you that this policy of tax ex- 
emption in most instances is solely for the purpose of at- 
tracting new industries to such areas. And where do those 
industries move from? They move from the northern and 
eastern parts of the country. And it is from the northern 
and eastern parts of the country that the largest part of 
the Federal revenue is derived. It is this revenue derived 
from such sources that is diverted into these southern areas 
so as to enable them to exempt industry and residential 
property from taxation. I will demonstrate to you forth- 
with that what I am talking about is not merely a theoret- 
ical proposition. 

Such exemptions and other inducements have apparently 
been instrumental in attracting industry from the North 
and East to the South. From 1919 to 1937 the amount of 
industrial pay rolls in Massachusetts declined 27.5 percent; 
in Pennsylvania, 16.3 percent; in New York, 15.3 percent; in 
New Jersey, 12.9 percent, and in Rhode Island, 18 percent. 
On the other hand, did the amount of industrial pay rolls 
in the South decline during this period? Most certainly it 
did not. In North Carolina during this period there was an 
increase of 49.4 percent in the amount of industrial pay rolls; 
in South Carolina, 30.7 percent; in Georgia, 9.2 percent; in 
Texas, 13.8 percent, and Tennessee, 34.2 percent. The Presi- 
dent a short while ago called the South the No. 1 economic 
problem of the country. In view of the above facts, how can 
that be so? 

True, there are some parts of the South in quite a de- 
pressed state, but this is also true in many northern States as 
a result of the tremendous decline in their industrial activi- 
ties. No wonder industry has a tendency to move to the 
South. With the development of the T. V. A. and Govern- 
ment-subsidized electric-power production—a subsidy which 
is being paid for out of the pocket of the taxpayers of the 
rest of the country—more and more industries will be at- 
tracted to the South. 

What is the natural result of this? In order to redistribute 
the national income and raise the standards of living in 
certain areas, namely, the South and the Far West, the 
wealth and industry of the northern and eastern areas are 
being taxed. But it is alleged that these backward areas do 
not have the funds to meet the ordinary services of govern- 
ment. Why is that? Because they are not willing to tax 
themselves not even for relief. And why? Because they are 
attracting new industries by such tax exemptions. Because 
of these tax exemptions, grants-in-aid, and other subsidies, 
industry is attracted from the North. By this very process 
of Government subsidy, freedom from taxation in cértain 
areas, and grants-in-aid, the tax base in the North and 
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From the Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1938 


Direct payments to States 
and Territories under 
cooperative arrange- 
ments, and grants to 
and expenditures with- 
in States and Territo- 
ties, providing direct 
retief, work relief, and 


Internal-revenue 
receipts, by 
States and Terri- 
tories, fiscal year 
1938 (exclusive of 
Sveial Security 
and Carriers Act 


States, Territories, and possessions 


other aid (exclusive of 


taxes) loans) 

Amount Percent 

$12, 055, 197. 49 $37, 680, 821. 31 312.6 
065. 55 2, 382, 601. 96 348.3 

4, 519, 847. 56 22, 214, 787. 17 491.5 

6, 323, 731. 74 43, 202, 611. 41 683. 2 
273, 078, 851. 19 148, 122, 700. 93 54.2 
29, 388, 208. 52 46, 246, 935. 43 157.4 
82, 734, 449. 12 27, 812, 672.37 33.6 
77, 325, 714. 65 4, 597, 318. 63 6.9 
27, 660, 524, 07 21, 175, 227. 43 76.6 
38, 351, 522. 95 30, 737, 857. 71 80.1 
26, 200, 183. 26 43, 017, 774. 55 164.2 
13, 157, 409. 30 6, 019, 214. 13 45.7 

3, 245, 713. 84 26, 662, 978. 14 $21.5 
414, 298, 392. 03 172, 501, 384. 61 41.6 
104, 241, 275.95 76, 783, 139. 79 73.7 
19, 460, 233. 29 56, 188, 544, 19 288.7 
16, 644, 023. 88 48, 582, 593. 05 291.9 
114, 603, 062. 77 51, 090, 744. 66 44.6 
41, 314, 661. 51 39, 170, 785. 76 94.8 
12, 021, 951. 21 12, 275, 777. 83 102.1 
96, 431, 495, 25 26, 949, 005, 95 27.9 
158, 889, 933. 30 100, 654, 754. 13 63.3 
271, 775, 332. 34 102, 284, 942. 58 37.6. 
55, 113, 572. 45 86, 800, 021. 20 157.5 
„178, 247. 40 41, 774, 962. 23 806. 7 

109, 104, 616. 95 84, 044, 028. 98 77.0 
803, 171. 25 38, 723, 193. 84 806. 2 

13, 407, 136. 06 44. 808, 510. 13 334.2 

8 N 4, 212, 830. 98 10, 149, 751. 85 240. 9 
New Hampshire.. 7,732, 452. 89 10, 342, 533. 59 133. 8 
New Jersey 188, 609, 501. 71 82, 571, 012. 04 43.8 
New Mexico. 2, 363, 391. 06 23, 265, 176. 50 984. 4 
1, 085, 607, 964. 67 293, 929, 774. 94 27.1 
318, 623, 516. 76 46, 438, 540. 06 14.6 

1, 065, 846. 00 39, 900, 148.07 | 3, 743.5 
287, 289, 233. 88 165, 072, 954. 85 57.5 
56, 875, 922. 60 60, 493, 636. 47 106.4 

10, 872, 542. 55 88, 517, 673. 35 354.3 
398, 061, 733. 20 229, 984, 645. 33 57.8 
406, 004. 94 1, 497. 85 4 

28, 643, 038. 28 15, 399, 239. 28 53.8 
852, 295. 35 5, 419, 848. 19 635.9 

9, 426, 155. 62 34, 084, 112. 19 361.6 

1, 424, 987. 11 43, 257, 440, 75 3,035.6 

26, 002, 292. 08 42, 229, 590. 12 162, 4 
120, 227, 312. 12 113, 749, 174. 64 4. 6 

6, 638, 975. 36 21, 155, 391. 70 318.7 

3, 556, 414. 15 10, 758, 790. 83 302. 5 
192, 154, 081. 89 36, 386, 989. 16 18.9 
me lia a r E 184, 408. 97 
27, 256, 433. 95 55, 004, 429. 66 201.8 
19, 273, 908. 66 35, 761, 614. 89 185. 5 
85, 127, 604. 44 80, 918, 347. 94 95.1 

2, 788, 113. 24 14, 626, 009. 67 524. 6 

4, 917, 105, 078. 37 | 2, 952, 068, 622. 00 60.0 


Slum Clearance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1939 


LIST OF ORGANIZATIONS AND INDIVIDUALS ENDORSING S. 591 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in 
the Record a list of the organizations and individuals who 
have endorsed Senate bill 591, which would authorize the 
expansion of the slum-clearance and low-rent housing 
program. 

There being no objection, the list was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

LIST OF ORGANIZATIONS AND INDIVIDUALS WHO Have ENporsep S. 591, 


AUTHORIZING THE EXPANSION OF THE SLUM-CLEARANCE AND Low- 
Rent HOUSING PROGRAM UNDER THE UNITED STATES HOUSING ACT 


National organizations: Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, 
and Tin Workers Union; Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Amer- 
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ica; American Association for Social Security; American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers; American Federation of Hosiery Workers; 
American Federation of Housing Authorities, Inc.; American Fed- 
eration of Labor; American Federation of Musicians; American 
Federation of State, County, and Municipal Employees; American 
Federation of Teachers; American Home Economics Association; 
American Institute of Architects; American Planning and Civic 
Association; American Society of Planning Officials; Bricklayers, 
Masons, and Plasterers; Cigar Makers’ International Union of 
America; Congress of Industrial Organizations; Construction League 
of the United States; Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America; Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists, and Tech- 
nicians; Federation of Flat Glass Workers; Glass Blowers Associa- 
tion; Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ International Alliance; In- 
ternational Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving 
Picture Operators; International Association of Bridge Structural 
and Ornamental Iron Workers; International Association of Ma- 
chinists; International Association of Marble, Stone, and Slate 
Polishers and Sawyers, Tile and Marble Setters, Helpers, and Ter- 
razzo Helpers; International Broom and Whisk Makers Union; In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers, and Helpers; 
International Brotherhood of Boilermakers and Iron Shop Builders 
and Helpers; International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; Inter- 
national Federation of Technical Engineers’, Architects’, and Drafts- 
men’s Unions; International Fur Workers’ Union; International Hod 
Carriers, Building and Common Laborers Union; International Ladies 
Garment Workers; International Union of Elevator Constructors; 
International Union Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists, 
and Technicians; International Union of Operating Engineers; Joint 
Board of the Cloak, Suit, Skirt, and Reefer Makers Union; Knights 
of Columbus, Educational Bureau; Labor Housing Conference; 
Labor's Non-Partisan League; Municipal Law Officers’ Institute; 
National Association of Letter Carriers; National Chapter, Society of 
Designing Engineers; National Council of Catholic Men; National 
Counell of Catholic Women; National Women's Trade Union League 
of America; National Federation of Post Office Clerks; National Fed- 
eration of Settlements; National Lawyers Guild; National Organiza- 
tion Masters, Mates, and Pilots of America; National Public Housing 
Conference; National Women's Trade Union League of America; 
Operative Plasterers and Cement Finishers International Associa- 
tion; Presbyterian Church in the United States, Board of Christian 
Education; Public Ownership League of America; Social Service 
Employees Union; Transport Workers Union of America; United 
Association of Journeymen Plumbers and Steam Fitters; United 
Hatters, Cap, and Millinery Workers; United Rubber Workers of 
America; United Wall Paper Craftsmen and Workers of North 
America; United Mine Workers of America; Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom; Y. W. C. A. National Board. 

Alabama: Birmingham Pastor’s Union; Central Trades Council, 
Mobile; Muscle Shoals Building Trades Council; Tri-Cities Central 
Labor Union. 

Arizona: City of Phoenix. 

Arkansas: Pine Bluff Central Trades & Labor Council. 

California: Alameda County Industrial Union Council; Brother- 
hood of Railway Carmen of America, Pacific Lodge, No. 1381, Los 
Angeles; Building and Construction Trades Council of Santa Clara 
County; Building and Construction Trades Council, San Mateo; 
Central Labor Union of Monterey County; Chemical Workers, Local 
No. 266; City Council, Santa Barbara, Calif.; Central Trades Coun- 
cil; Consolidated Building and Metal Trades Central Labor Council; 
Contra Costa County, Industrial Union Council; Council of Social 
Agencies of Los Angeles; Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chem- 
ists and Technicians, chapter 25; Federation of Architects, Engi- 
neers, Chemists and Technicians, chapter 28; Fresno Central Labor 
Council; Los Angeles Building Trades Council; Marine Cooks 
and Stewards’ Association of San Pedro, Calif.; Oil Workers 
Union, Local No. 326; Rodeo Ladies Auxiliary, Local 826A; 
San Francisco District Industrial Union Council; San Fran- 
cisco-Oakland Newspaper Guild; San Mateo Central Labor Coun- 
cil; San Mateo Painters’, Local Union, No. 913; Steel Workers, 
No. 1440; Textile Workers Organizing Committee, No. 146; U. C. 
A. P. A. W. A., No. 15, C. I. O.; United Auto Workers, Local No. 76; 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, Local No. 1412; 
United Fishermen’s Union of the Pacific; Warehousemen’s Union, 
Local 1-6, I. L. W. U.; United Rubber Workers of America, Local No. 
60; Vallejo Carpenters, Local No. 180; Walter A. Gordon, attorney- 
at-law, Berkeley. 

Colorado: Colorado State Federation of Labor. 

Connecticut: Connecticut Federation of Labor: Central Labor 
Union of New Britain; Danbury Central Labor Union; Hartford 
Central Labor Union; Meriden Central Labor Union; Slovak Alli- 
ance of Bridgeport; Stamford Painters’ Union; Sts. Cyril and 
Methodius Roman Catholic Church, Bridgeport; St. Mary's Roman 
Catholic Church, Bridgeport. 

District of Columbia: United Association of Journeymen Plumb- 
ers and Steam Fitters Local Union, No. 255. 

Georgia: Executive Committee of Techwood Homes; Georgia 
Federation of Labor; Macon Federation of Trades; Mr. C. F. 
Palmer, Atlanta; Savannah Building and Construction Council; 
Trades and Labor Assembly. 

Illinois: Belleville Trades and Labor Assembly; Belleville Build- 
ing Trades Council; Child and Family Service, of Peoria, II.; Cen- 
tral Trades and Labor Council of Joliet; Cervin & Stuhr, 
architects, Rock Island; Chicago Federation of Settlement; City 
Council of the City of Chicago; City Council of the City of Peoria; 
Department of Public Health and Safety; Distillery Workers’ 
Union, No. 19538, Pekin; Illinois State Federation of Labor; Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers’ Union, Local 39, Chicago; 
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International Metal Engravers’ Union, Local No. 1; International 
Union of Operating Engineers, Locals Nos. 965 and 965A; United 
Cement Workers’ Union, No. 20066; Progress Club of Peoria; Social 
Service Employees“ Union, Local 39, Chicago; Springfield Federa- 
tion of Labor; Mr. R. Clyde White, Chicago. 

Indiana: Bloomington Central Labor Union; Conference Contin- 
uations Conference; Fort Wayne Federation of Labor; Indiana 
State Federation of Labor; Kokomo Trades and Labor Council; 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, Local 
Union No. 90; Vigo County Workers Alliance; Workers Alliance, 
Local G-279; Workers Alliance of Indiana; Carpenters’ Local No. 565; 
International Ladies Garment Workers’ Union, No. 116, Fort Wayne. 

Iowa: Cedar Rapids Federation of Labor; Central Labor Union; 
Tri-City Labor Congress. ; 

Kansas: Coffeyville Central Labor Union; Hutchinson Central 
Trades and Labor Council; Pittsburg United Trades and Labor 
Council; Wichita Trade and Labor Assembly. 

Kentucky: City of Lexington; Louisville Central Labor Union; 
State Federation of Labor. 

Louisiana: Rev. Roger W. Coleman, First African Baptist Church, 
New Orleans; New Orleans Association of Commerce; Eva Smill, 
Family Service Society, New Orleans. 

Massachusetts: Cambridge Central Labor Union; Central Labor 
Union; Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists, and Tech- 
nicians, Boston Chapter; Federal Labor Union, 18518; Rev. Charles 
G. Girelius, Wayland; Massachusetts Department of Public Wel- 
fare; mayor a Council of the city of Lowell, Mass.; Norwood 
Central Labor Union. 

Michigan: City Council of the city of Detroit, city Council of 
the city of Lansing; Council of Social Agencies of Kalamazoo; 
Mr. Barton P. Jenks, Jr., Walled Lake; M. & M. Trades Council, 
Menominee; Society of Designing Engineers; United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, Local No, 297. 

Minnesota: Minneapolis Building ‘Trades Council; Minnesota 
State Employees Local Union, No. 10. 

Missouri: Building and Construction Trades Council, Kansas 
City; Building Trades Council, Springfield; Central Labor Body, 
Carthage; city of St. Louis; Moberley Central Labor Union, Moberley. 

Montana: Cascade County Trades and Labor Assembly, Great 
Falls; Miles City Trades and Labor Council. 

Nebraska: Miss Edith Carse, head of housing equipment division, 
University of Nebraska; Urban League of Lincoln. 

New Hampshire: Manchester Building Trades Council. 

New Jersey: Board of commissioners of the city of Camden; 
Catholic Daughters of America, South Orange; city council of East 
Orange; city of Camden; International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, No. 102; International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 
No. 149; Newark Newspaper Guild; New Jersey Housing League, 
Inc.; Public Service Corporation of New Jersey; Trenton Chamber 
of Commerce; Union County Central Labor Union, Elizabeth. 

New York: Aluminum Workers Union, No. 19256; Amalgamated 
Ladies’ Garment Cutters’ Union, Local 10, International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union; American Committee for the Protection 
of Foreign Born; American Federation of Musicians, Local No. 
802; American Society of Sanitary Engineering; Benjamin Andrews, 
Columbia University, N. Y.; Mrs. James Russell Bourne, Rhine- 
beck; Bricklayers’ Union, No. 1, Brooklyn; Bricklayers’ Union, 
No. 34; Brooklyn Committee for Better Housing; Building Trades 
Council; Central Labor Council of Buffalo; Central Labor Union; 
Central Trades and Labor Council; Citizens’ Housing Committee; 
Citizens’ Housing Council of New York, Inc.; city of New Rochelle; 
Community Service Society; Consolidated Tenants’ League, Inc., 
New York City; Consumers’ Union of United States, Inc.; Dental 
Technicians Equity; Dressmakers’ Union, Local 22, International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union; Federation of Architects, Engi- 
neers, Chemists, and Technicians, Chapter 14; Federation of Archi- 
tects, Engineers, Chemists, and Technicians, Chapter 23; Federa- 
tion of Jewish Women's Organizations, Inc.; Federation of Labor; 
Furriers’ Joint Council of New York; First Presbyterian Church, 
Rev. Howard B. Haines; Greenwich House Settlement, New York 
City; International Union of Operating Engineers, Locals 138 and 
138A, Hempstead, Long Island; International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Rochester, Local 71; Jewish Social Service Association, 
Inc.; Lewis Street Center, Rochester; Lower East Side Public Housing 
Conference, New York City; Manhasset Health Association; New 
York City Division of Housing; New York State Industrial Union 
Council, Congress of Industrial Organizations; New York Typo- 
graphical Union, Local No, 6; Plumbers’ Local, No. 36; Mr. Heber 
Smith, New York City; Rev. H. Otheman Smith, Baptist Church 
of the Redeemer; Mr. J. J. Sturgh, Buffalo; Union of Marine 
Draftsmen and Technicians, Chapter 24; United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, Bronx; United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers, Local No. 1237; United Scenic Artists of 
America, Local No. 829; Utica Trades Assembly; Washable Clothing, 
Sportswear, and Novelty Workers, Local 169, Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America; Welfare Council of the City of New York; 
Westminster Community House; Women’s City Club of New 
York; Yorkville Tenants’ League; Yoruba Literary and Debating 
Club, New York City. 

North Carolina: City of Wilmington, Department of Public Safety; 
Durham Central Labor Union. 

Ohio: Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, Coat, Suit, and 
Dressmakers Union, No. 63; Barberton Central Labor Union; C. J. 
Bushnell, University of Toledo, Toledo; Rabbi Barnett N. Brickner; 
Citizens’ Committee on Slum Clearance and Low Rent Housing, 
Cincinnati; Council of the city of Cleveland; Council of the city 
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of Toledo; Prof. Abraham Cronbach; First Presbyterian Church on 
Walnut Hills; Central Labor Council, Cincinnati; Marion Central 
Labor Union; Bleecker Marquette, Cincinnati; Operative Plasterers 
and Cement Finishers’ International Association, Middletown, 
Ohio; L. A. Pechstein, president of the University of Cincinnati; 
W. W. Ryall, commissioner of health; Toledo Central Labor Union; 
Toledo, Ohio, Chapter of the National Association of Social Workers; 
Trades and Labor Assembly of Tuscarawas County; United Labor 
Congress of Mahoning County; Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, Cincinnati; Clifford R, Wright, Cincinnati. 

Oklahoma: Enid City Planning and Zoning Commission; Okla- 
homa City Building and Construction Trades Department. 

Oregon: Building and Construction Trades Council; Oregon State 
Federation of Labor; Portland District Council of Lumber and Saw- 
mill Workers, Local Union No. 2532. : 

Pennsylvania: American Federation of Hosiery Workers, Branch 
No. 10; American Federation of Teachers, Local 474; Association of 
Philadelphia Settlements; Carbondale Central Labor Union; Central 
Labor Union, Philadelphia; city of Bethlehem; City Council of the 
city of Bethlehem; Civic Club of South Philadelphia; Council of 
Social Agencies; Erie Central Labor Union; L. G. Heinle, city clerk, 
New Kensington; Lancaster Central Labor Union; Northern Cambria 
Central Labor Union; Pennsylvania Federation of Labor; Pennsyl- 
vania Industrial Union Council; Philadelphia Housing Association; 
Philadelphia Industrial Union Council; Society for Ethical Culture, 
ys cinco Study and Discussion Group; Steel City Industrial Union 

ouncil. 

South Carolina: Spartanburg Central Labor Union. 

Tennessee: Knoxville Central Labor Union; S. L. Smith, director 
of public relations, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville. 

Texas: Bricklayers, Masons, Plasterers International Union of 
America, Local No, 23, of Texas; Brotherhood of Painters, Deco- 
rators, and Paperhangers of America, Union No. 585; Brotherhood 
Railway Carmen of America, Local 89; Rabbi Ephriam Frisch; 
Houston Labor and Trades Council; International Hod Carriers’ 
Building and Common Laborers’ Union of America, Local No. 93; 
Pecan Workers Union of San Antonio, Local No, 172; Texas Feder- 
ation of Labor. 

Utah: Building Trades Council; Utah Federation of Labor. 

Washington: Bellingham Building and Construction Trades 
Council; Board of County Commissioners, King County, Seattle; 
85 Central Trades and Labor Council; Yakima Central Labor 

‘ouncil, 

West Virginia: American Federation of Hosiery Workers, Branch 
92; Building and Construction Trades Council; Martinsburg Indus- 
trial Union Council. 

Wisconsin: Aluminum Workers’ Union, 19649; American Federa- 
82 = State, County, and Municipal Employees, Local 58, A. F. S. 


Brass and Copper Workers’ Federal Labor Union, Local No. 
19322; Central Cooperative Wholesale; Cooperative Consumers of 
Milwaukee, Inc; Department of Outdoor Relief; Federal Labor 
Union, No. 18545; Federated Trades Council of Milwaukee; Green 
Bay Federated Trades Council; Mayor Daniel W. Hoan, Mil- 
waukee; Office Workers’ Union, No. 16456; Waukesha Trades and 
Labor Council. 


LOCAL HOUSING AUTHORITIES AND STATE BOARDS OF HOUSING WHO HAVE 
INSTRUCTED THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF HOUSING AUTHORITIES TO 
RECORD THEIR ENDORSEMENT OF S. 591 


Alabama: Anniston Housing Authority, Housing Authority of the 
Birmingham district, Mobile Housing Board. 

Arizona: Phoenix Housing Authority. 

California: Housing Authority of the city of Los Angeles, Housing 
Authority of the city of Oakland; Housing Authority of the city 
and county of San Francisco. 

Florida: Miami Housing Authority, the Housing Authority of the 
city of Orlando, Housing Authority of the city of St. Petersburg. 

Georgia: Atlanta Housing Authority, Augusta Housing Au- 
thority, Brunswick Housing Authority, Columbus Housing Author- 
ity, Housing Authority of the city of Rome, Housing Authority of 
Savannah. 

Illinois: Peoria Housing Authority. 

Indiana: Richmond Housing Authority, Housing Authority of 
the city of Vincennes. 

Kentucky: City of Covington Municipal Housing Commission, 
the city of Frankfort Municipal Housing Commission, the city of 
Lexington Municipal Housing Commission, Paducah Municipal 
Housing Commission. 

Louisiana: Housing Authority of New Orleans. 

Maryland: Housing Authority of Baltimore City. 

Massachusetts: Boston Housing Authority, Cambridge Housing 
Authority, Chicopee Housing Authority, the Holyoke Housing 
Authority, Lowell Housing Authority, and Massachusetts State 
Board of Housing. 

Michigan: Dearborn Housing Commission and Detroit Housing 
Commission. 

Mississippi: The Housing Authority of Hattiesburg, the Housing 
Authority of Laurel, and McComb Housing Authority. 

Montana: Billings Housing Authority and Great Falls Housing 
Authority. 

Nebraska: Housing Authority of the City of Omaha. 

New Jersey: Housing Authority of Atlantic City, Housing Au- 
thority of the city of Elizabeth, Housing Authority of the city 
of Long Branch, Newark Housing Authority, New Jersey State 
Housing Authority, Housing Authority of Perth Amboy, and Hous- 
ing Authority of the city of Trenton. 
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New York: New York City Housing Authority, New York State 
Housing Board, the Municipal Housing Authority for the city of 
Yonkers, and Tuckahoe Housing Authority. 

North Carolina: Housing Authority of the city of Charlotte; 
Housing Authority of the city of Wilmington, 

Ohio: Cincinnati Metropolitan Housing Authority; 
Metropolitan Housing Authority; Portsmouth Me 
ing Authority; Toledo Metropolitan Authority; Youngs- 
town Metropolitan Housing Authority; Zanesville Metropolitan 
Housing Authority. 

Pennsylvania: McKeesport Housing Authority; Pennsylvania State 
Board of Housing; Philadelphia Housing Authority; Housing Au- 
thority of the city of Pittsburgh. 

Tennessee: Chattanooga Housing Authority; Kingsport Housing 
Authority; Knoxville Housing Authority; Memphis Housing Author- 
ity; Nashville Housing Authority. 

Texas: Housing Authority of the city of Brownsville; Housing 
Authority of the city of Dallas; Housing Authority of the city of El 
Paso; Housing Authority of the city of Houston; Housing Authority 
of the city of San Antonio, 

Vermont: Burlington Housing Authority. 

Washington; King County Housing Authority; Seattle Housing 
Authority. 

West Virginia: Housing Authority of the city of Charleston; 
Wheeling Housing Authority; Housing Authority of the city of 
‘Williamson. 

Puerto Rico: Puerto Rico Housing Authority; Ponce Housing 
Authority. 


Cleveland 
tan Hous- 


Amendment of Patent Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1939 


STATEMENT BY PARKER, CARLSON, PITZNER & HUBBARD 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a statement prepared by 
Parker, Carlson, Pitzner & Hubbard, of Chicago, relative to 
Senate bill 2688, to amend section 4884 of the Revised 
Statutes (U. S. C., title 35, sec. 40). 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Senate bill 2688, introduced by Senator Bone on June 23, 1939, 
and understood to be one of the series of bills for the amendment 
of patent laws recommended by Mr. Coe, Commissioner of Patents, 
provides for the amendment of section 4884, Revised Statutes, first, 
by substituting for the words “for the term of 17 years” the words 
“for the term of the patent”, and, secondly, by inserting between the 
first and second sentences of the statute the following: “The 
term of the patent shall begin with the issuance thereof and shall 
terminate at a date not more than 20 years from the date of filing 
by the applicant in the United States of his earliest application 
disclosing the invention covered by any of the claims of said 
patent; but in no case shall the term of any patent be more than 
17 years.” 

The proposed change in the existing law is based upon an 
alleged extension of the term of patent protection beyond the 17 
years now provided, resulting from undue delays in the prosecu- 
tion of applications for patent. At the outset it should be noted 
that long pendency of a patent application does not in itself 
result in an extension of the term of protection granted. It does, 
it is true, postpone the date of expiration of the patent, but 
during the time the application is pending the patentee is merely 
in the position of one asking for patent protection and has no 
actual protection enabling him to proceed against infringers. 
Not until his patent is actually granted can the inventor proceed 
against others for infringement. 

In recommending the change, the Commissioner of Patents has 
cited various instances in which patents have issued many years 
after the applications were filed. Quite naturally he selected 
extreme cases. these cases, as well as in practically all in- 
stances of long pendency of patent applications, the delay is 
traceable in large measure to proceedings in the Patent Office and 
more especially to what are known as interference proceedings. 
An interference is a litigation between two rival applicants for 
patent. It involves pleadings and motions based on pleadings 
which must be briefed and argued before the examiner at the 
time fixed by him, with attending delay until the examiner’s 
decision is rendered. Next it is necessary to take testimony by 
depositions, which may be taken in various parts of the country; 
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next the briefs and arguments of counsel at a time fixed in ad- 
vance by the examiner of interferences; consideration and decision 
by the examiner; an appeal to the board of appeals, with a delay 
until the case is reached before the board and a further delay 
until the board renders its decision; and, finally, an appeal to the 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals, which may require 2 years 
before it can be heard and decided. The loss of this time—often 
from 3 to 5 years—sometimes, in cases of successive interferences, 
10 to 15 years—is manifestly not the fault of the applicant; and it 
would be a rank injustice to charge it against the term of his 
patent. 

Recognizing the fact that interference proceedings are respon- 
sible for long delays in the Patent Office, the Commissioner of Pat- 
ents has included among his various recommendations the proposed 
change in the patent laws to shorten such proceedings. But 

in these proceedings, without endangering the rights of the 
applicants involved, is an exceedingly difficult problem, and so the 
change proposed by the Commissioner is confined to the elimination 
of one appeal with a saving in time of probably not to exceed 1 year. 
Such a saving is far too small to warrant a substantial reduction in 
the term of patent protection granted to a meritorious inventor, and 
unless and until some way is found to eliminate delays for which 
the applicant is not responsible, the proposed cure is worse than 
the difficulty sought to be remedied. Thus, it is inconceivable that 
this bill should be passed without some adequate provision for 
eliminating the time consumed in interference proceedings insti- 
tuted by the Patent Office. 

Even if the interference practice were to be radically amended, it 
would still cause delay, unavoidable by the applicant, in the pro- 

to obtain a patent; and the principle is the same—the 
inventor should not bear the loss. 

The bill under consideration provides for a change in the term 
of a patent from the present 17 years from the date of its issuance 
to 20 years from the date of filing of the application, apparently 
on the theory that 3 years is sufficient time for the prosecution of 
patent applications. It may be true that in the average case 3 
years’ time is adequate, provided no interference is declared. But 
in many cases more than 3 years is required for securing for the 
inventor adequate protection. As anyone familiar with Patent Office 
practice well knows, a large part of the delay is attributable to the 
Patent Office, and this is so more especially in the case of important 
inventions where the grant of a patent might seriously affect an 
established industry; for experience has shown that in such cases 
the patent examiner is hesitant about granting protection with 
the result that it is necessary to resort to appeals to higher tribu- 
nals. Thus after prosecution of such application before the ex- 
aminer, consuming in the average case about 3 years’ time, further 
delays of from 1 to 3 years may ensue because of the necessity of 
filing successive appeals, and this through no fault of the applicant. 

Again it happens not infrequently that to the delays incident to 
a prolonged ex parte prosecution of an application must be added 
delays incident to the declaration of an interference. Not until 
the patent application has been found to contain allowable sub- 
ject matter can an interference be declared. Thus it may and 
does frequently happen that the applications of two rival in- 
ventors are copending in the Patent Office and after long prosecu- 
tion of both applications, including perhaps appeals to higher 
tribunals, an interference may then be declared by the Patent 
Office between the two applicants. Under such circumstances the 
true and first inventor would receive his patent many years after 
his application had been filed and having had no actual protection 
during the pendency of the application, the duration of the term 
of his protection must necessarily be shortened by several years 
should the proposed bill become law. 

The proposed bill is also objectionable for another and im- 
portant reason. If enacted, it would result in great hardship to 
many niéritorious inventors and would in many cases wholly with- 
draw the benefits of the patent Iaws in the case of inventions of 
the highest order conferring the greatest benefits upon the public. 
In this connection the proposed bill vides that the term of a 
patent shall begin with the date of by the applicant of his 
earliest application disclosing the invention. 

No one who is famillar with the history of the development of 
important inventions will dispute the fact that in many instances 
years are required after the first concept of the broad idea, and 
even after reduction to practice has demonstrated its value, before 
the invention can be put into commercial use. The initial con- 
struction and testing of a complicated machine or apparatus in- 
volves the expenditure of a great deal of time and money. Seldom 
is the initial construction suitable for marketing and many changes 
must be made tending to simplify the construction and improving 
it to the point of commercial 5 It may be that the 
invention forms only a part a complete system requiring the 
production of many other inventions in preparation for profitable 
commercial operation of the primary invention. Also it may be 
necessary to resort to long experimentation and extended research 
in discovering the best materials. All or any of these matters 
frequently delay the actual commercial adoption of the inventors’ 
ideas for many years. Under the present laws the inventor is 
permitted to file an application for patent on his original and 
perhaps basic concept and it is important to his protection that be 
do so. After filing such original application he can proceed with 
his developments and after he has succeeded in producing a com- 
mercially acceptable structure embodying the invention, he may 
file a new application on the new construction while the original 
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application is still pending and ultimately abandon the original 
application, 

In the case of such important inventions requiring a long period 
of years for development before the invention is ready for the 
market, the inventor can, under the existing law, protect himself 
against rivals on the basis of his original concept and still have 
time to make such improvements or additions as may be necessary 
and without which the invention is of little value. To enact that 
the term of the patent shall begin to run with the date of the fil- 
ing of the first application would serve to discourage the filing of 
applications based on the original concept and to take from him 
the protection to which he is rightfully entitled while engaged in 
perfecting his invention to a point where it can be placed on the 
market. 

Most everyone is familiar with important or basic inventions of 
the type above referred which require long period of years and 
the expenditure of a great deal of money before they are perfected 
for use. Even under the existing law, basic inventions are made 
and patents issued long before commercial exploitation is possible, 
and an instance of this sort is found in the development of tele- 
vision. Farnsworth had the conception in 1922. He was in an 
interference in the Patent Office in 1927 and he had patents issued 
in 1929; 10 years have passed since then, and television, though 
now perfected physically at great expense and having promise of 
creating a great and profitable industry, has not returned one 
penny to its inventor or its promoters. The time when it will 
become profitable is still conjectural. 

This is by no means an extreme case. Many developments 
have required much longer time. The television history is re- 
ferred to here because it is set forth at length in the proceedings 
by Temporary National Economic Committee, volume I, pages 

99. s 

Sometimes the conception is complete but the best material 
is difficult to find or produce. The Sawyer-Man incandescent 
electric-light patent was issued in 1885 on an application filed in 
January 1880. The patent claims called for the use of a carbonized 
filament of fibrous or textile material, but the specific substance 
suggested by the inventors as the best embodiment of their 
invention was carbonized paper—which turned out to be im- 
practicable commercially. During the same period, Edison, work- 
ing on the same subject, examined more than 6,000 different 
vegetable growths without success and finally found a particular 
species of bamboo in Japan, which had walls of three-eighths of 
an inch in thickness but which yielded a strip of only twenty- 
thousandths of an inch that was suitable for the purpose; and 
this bamboo fiber was the basis of the first commercially success- 
ful incandescent light. 

Sometimes the poverty of the inventor delays commercial 
exploitation for years. 

In very many instances, the present term of 17 years is all tco 
short for the protection of the inventor. That the system has 
worked well is undeniable. Any proposals to shorten the term 
of protection should be supported by stronger arguments than 
have yet been advanced in behalf of this bill. 

In his testimony before the Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee, the Commissioner of Patents submitted a chart, No. 30, 
showing that in the year 1938, 116,041 applications were pending 
and of these 1,924 had been pending more than 5 years and 5,994 
from 3 to 5 years. When it is considered that in practically all 
cases where a long delay occurs such delay is due to interferences 
and appeals and therefore to no fault of the inventors; that even 
in such cases the proportion to all applications filed is very 
small; and that in the case of many inventions of the highest 
order the commencement of the term of the patent with the 
date of filing of the first application disclosing the invention 
claimed would work a severe hardship and tend to discourage 
inyentive effort, it must be evident that the change proposed in 
Senate bill 2668 has no adequate foundation. 


Equity Financing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1939 


ARTICLE BY H. I. PHILLIPS 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
Recor an article entitled “Equity Financing,” by H. I. 
Phillips, reprinted from the New York Sun. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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[From the New York Sun] 
EQUITY FINANCING 
(By H. I. Phillips) 

(Henry Ford started the Ford Motor Co. 26 years ago with 
$2,800.—News item.) 

THEN 

A man demonstrates a horseless carriage and asks financial back- 
ing. He says his name is Henry Ford. 

Nobody knows him. 

He says he needs about $2,800. 

He gets it. 

The business starts. 

TODAY 

A man demonstrates a horseless carriage and asks financial back- 
ing. He says his name is Ford. 

Nobody even asks his first name after he mentions $2,800. 

He goes to some wealthy men but they tell him this is no time to 
take chances. 

He goes to a banker. The banker says a horseless carriage might 
go all right, but the bank is putting all its money into Govern- 
ment bonds. 

He goes to a close friend, who expresses the belief a horseless 
carriage might have a future, but that on account of the eco- 
nomic set-up, the unbalanced Budget, the inflation scare, etc., 
it is no time to launch a new project. 

He goes to another close friend, who is quite delighted with 
the horseless buggy, but who “isn’t putting any money into 
anything now on account of the European situation.” 

He goes to a politician. The politician says a horseless carriage 
looks O. K. on paper and might be profitable through replacing 
the horse and buggy; but that to replace the horse and buggy 
would be to throw blacksmiths, hack drivers, feed-store workers, 
harnessmakers, etc., out of work. 

He finally locates a couple of capitalists who have imagination 
enough to see a future for the automobile, but he drives them 
out by predicting that “they will make millions.” The thought 
of what they will pay in taxes scares them so much they order 
Mr. Ford to forget all about it. 

He decided to try Wall Street. 

The S. E. C. demands a demonstration. The car works per- 
fectly, but the Commission cautions Mr. Ford against undue 
optimism, overstatement, or the use of superlatives. It holds 
up everything while it makes a 6-month inquiry to see if his 
right name is Henry Ford. 

A broker agrees to float stock. 

The flotation is rendered a little difficult by S. E. C. rules that 
lines in the advertisements such as “may ultimately become as 
popular as the horse and surrey” and “likely some day to take its 
place as a pleasure vehicle” be deleted in the interests of honesty. 

Ford quits Wall Street, finally gets $2,800 from a group of 
friends—Heaven knows how—and starts a small shop. 

Labor delegates warn him that for every man he hires to make 
an auto he must hire at least one livery stable worker. 

There are a series of strikes. They are referred to the N. L. 
R. B. The N. L. R. B. investigates for a yearend a half and files 
a report charging that a horseless carriage industry is unfair to 
whip makers. 

Mr. Ford appeals to Washington and explains, rather patheti- 
cally, “All I am trying to do is to make some horseless carriages.” 

There are frenzied speeches in the Senate and House in denun- 
ciation of the new invention by orators who speak as “a friend of 
that noble animal, the horse.” * 

The President names a commission “to inquire into the aspects 
of the horseless with a view to possible effects on the 
economic and social system.” 

The committee announces it will have a report ready in 3 years, 


Graduation Exercises at the University of Vermont 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WARREN R. AUSTIN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1939 


ADDRESS BY REV. ZEBARNEY THORNE PHILLIPS 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, at the commencement exer- 
cises at the University of Vermont, the distinguished and 
beloved Chaplain of the United States Senate delivered the 
commencement address which was entitled “The Momentous 
Decisions of Life.’ From the standpoint of scholarship, 
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patriotism, and national interest it has great merit, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RecorpD, together with the introduction of the speaker by 
Dean J. L. Hills. 

There being no objection, the addresses were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


INTRODUCTION BY DEAN J. L. HILLS 


The Reverend Ze Barney Thorne Phillips, of Washington, D. C., 
was brought up in a village environment. Following graduation from 
the General Theological Seminary, he has successfully been rector 
of parishes in five of the great cities of our land and for 2 years 
was a student of Semitic languages, Biblical literature, and com- 
parative religions at the University of Oxford, England. During 
the last 15 years he has officiated as rector of a downtown church 
in Washington, D. C., which, in a way, is the analog of Trinity 
in New York and St. Paul’s in Boston. For 12 years he has been 
Chaplain of the Senate of the United States. Unusual opportu- 
nities have come to an unusual man. I am sure that the gradu- 
ates who will listen to his address this morning, dealing with life's 
momentus decisions, will find what he has to say of help, every 
one of them, when they individually come to their crossroads. It 
is a great privilege to welcome the orator of the day, Dr. Phillips. 

ADDRESS BY REV. Z'BARNEY THORNE PHILLIPS 


Mr, Chairman, Dean Hills, I am exceedingly grateful for these 
most gracious words, even though most of them be quite unde- 
served, but I want you all to know what a great pleasure it is 
to be in this beautiful State, with almost every mile of which I 
am familiar, for many summers I have spent in New England 
and the crossings from New Hampshire to Vermont have brought 
a very rapt sense of joy not only of the beauties of nature but of 
the delightfulness of the people. I am extremely sorry that ill- 
ness prevents your president from being here. I am sure that all 
of us remember in our hearts and minds at this hour that man 
who has presided so beautifully over the destiny of this university 
for so many years. 

I would be recreant to a friendship and a sense of appreciation 
that is mine were I not to mention the joy that has come to me 
at being on the same platform with my beloved friend, the senior 
Senator from this rock-ribbed State of Vermont. Were I to say 
to you that the appreciation from the Capitol of the Nation, the 
appreciation of the majority now in the Senate, of him and of 
his work is a thing that has constantly been increasing, you would 
understand the importance of the position that he occupies in 
that very honorable body. So, Mr. Dean, members of the faculty, 
ladies, and gentlemen, and most particularly members of this 
graduating class, I want to address myself as briefly as possible 
under the circumstances to a title which, in view of nothing 
better, I have been pleased to call “The Momentous Decisions 
of Life.” s 

I quite realize that in addressing an audience of this kind, on 
an occasion like this, one of the difficult things is to enlist atten- 
tion, but, even more than that, a sympathetic interest on the 
part of those hearing, and I want to recall what was told to me 
within less than 2 years as a true story. I want to recall a situa- 
tion that transpired at a commencement day at a little country 
crossroad schoolhouse not a great many miles from where we are 
gathered today. After the spring season had been inaugurated 
but a few days the commencement exercises of this school were 
held and there were three farmers, members of the board of 
trustees, present on that occasion in their jumpers, trousers, and 
boots, their beards brushed down and combed, and their hair 
brushed back. The young woman presiding over the school was 
extremely proud of her scholars, and after the opening exercises, 
consisting largely of music, she placed a chair on the platform and 
said to one of the boys who had the record and the enviable 
position of being one of the leaders, “George, come up here and 
sit down.” George came and sat down and she asked him this 
question: “George, who signed the Magna Carta?” Looking 
blankly ahead, he finally turned to her and said, “I don’t know, 
teacher; I didn’t do it“; and then in some confusion resumed 
his seat. The chairman of the board of the three looked rather 
wise, stroked his beard, and said, “Teacher, I don’t like that boy’s 
looks. Call him back. I believe he did it.” Happily we are not 
bound by anything of that kind this morning; and I greet you 
with the spirit of a fellow searcher after truth, for that is all that 
education means and that is all that life really means. One of 
the most sacred rights, if not the most sacred, is the right of 
free choice as it belongs to man, by which not only his reason 
but his heart as well stands pledged. 

No one has the right to trespass on another's power to decide 
for himself what he will do or what attitude he will take on cer- 
tain questions in life and it must ever be remembered that char- 
acter is not the product of arguments but of choices. It is not 
my purpose to develop this thought further than to state its 
importance, as it is exercised by the individual, at times when a 
decision for or against a certain thing may have momentous con- 
sequences in one’s life—and this is the subject to which, in the 
time allotted, we wish to address ourselves. 

I think it may be agreed that all who are about to leave these 

to take up the problems of life where you must 
things which demand of you a choice, and I 
all, What is your attitude to America, to 
Are you determined to make it better, yea, 
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the best that it can be made, or are you going to take everything 
for granted, even its support of you? It must be one or the 
other; either your hands are placed in the attitude to receive or 
the attitude to bestow. At a recent conference, I am informed, 
sponsored by the youth of this country, a resolution was passed 
advocating for youth a social-security act, God knows, young 
men, if anything is farther from the thought of youth than that, 
I shall be disappointed. What place has it with all the spirit of 
adventure, with all the lure of life holding out its beckoning 
hand to you? What could a social-security act bring but—in 
regard to material sort of colorless mediocrity where 
spiritual ideals would not even be considered? Tou must decide 
and I want you to listen to this pretty carefully—you must decide 
what you mean by “the more abundant life.” 

You have got to decide what it will mean to you and your 
generation. Does it or could it mean life without struggle, with- 
out pain, without selflessness, without the sacrament of under- 
standing? Surely, young men and young women, this is one of 
the most important questions confronting you as you leave these 
university halls and come to grips with the real problems of life. 
In the first place you are bound to decide what direction you 
are to take, for, surely, many have lost their way. Listen to an 
intelligence test which we would all do well to ponder. Suppose 
you come to four crossroads—which is not unusual—you are 
without a map and the signpost is lying in a ditch, how are 
you to tell where the different roads lead? The answer given is 
that since, presumably, you know where you came from, you have 
only to raise the signpost and point the finger having the name 
of the place that you have come from in the same direction and 
all the other three fingers, automatically, will come into place. 
This is a parable of human life. If men would only pause to 
think where they have come from, they need never lose their sense 
of direction. 

There is another momentous decision which you must make and 
that is in regard to the use to which you will put your education. 
This world is a cosmos, a beautiful world laid out with majesty, 
dignity, and ordered law. Nature, so-called, with its added charm 
of beauty. The Lilies of the field with which Solomon, in all 
his magnificence, could not compare. This was the perfection 
denoted by that Greek word “kosmos”; and I want to say what 
a thrill was mine this morning when I learned for the first time 
that this university still believes in teaching the Greek language 
and in clinging to classical ideals. I have two books in my library 
for which I would take absolutely no price could I not duplicate 
them. They are of comparatively modern origin, but they are 
complete, suggestive, reminiscent, and they are challenging. 

One book, The Legacy of Greece, the other The Legacy of Rome 
and I want to address myself as well as you to that which is be- 
tokened by an age—which is only revealed by this culture, the age 
of Pericles, of less than 40 years’ duration, that brought not only 
the great dramatists but the great sculptors, the great artists, the 
great poets, as well as the great philosophers. It began in 434 and 
ended with the death of Socrates in 399, but what of the world; 
what of the culture and the learning that has been disseminated 
throughout the world; what of the language by which all the sacred 
lore of ancient days was handed down; what of the character of 
thought and the precision thereof? The Greeks piled Ossa on 
Pelion, trying to reach unto heaven. They took their gods and 
placed them on Mount Olympus with all their human qualities, 
for the Greeks were so human. One of the great decisions of today 
concerns the molding of humanity into the perfect pattern of 
idealism begun in this age of Pericles and completed or in the 
process of completion in us by the te Son of God. Yes, 
classical ideals are those to which we must cling. 

I want to call your attention for one moment to an ascending 
scale of values, and all this grows out of the concept of that beauty 
of the cosmos. You are stinrulated, some of you, by the challenge 
of architecture. It is a beautiful thing, a wondrous thing, to find 
those temples rearing their heads Godward. A great thing it is, 
but let me tell you it is the furthest of the arts from the infinite 
heart of the eternal. Next there comes sculpture, and you say, 
„Isn't it a marvelous thing; isn't it the perfection of art and beauty 
to stand on the Acropolis,” as some of us I know have done, and see 
the Erechtheum, the porch of which is supported by the caryatids, 
one of which has never been touched since it came from the chisel 
of Phidias. Then to see the statue of Pallas Athena, which is one 
of the great gems of sculpture in the world, which seems at the 
same time to be in motion and at rest, and to behold the exquisite 
bits of sculpture, for one of which the British Museum and the 
Museum of Natural History have offered a fabulous sum, but which 
still remain in the Museum of the Acropolis. 

To have seen all these, causes many to say that “the chisel of 
Phidias has such charm and glory that nothing can transcend 
sculpture.” But how about the beauty of the human figure and 
the beauties of the earth, the sky, and the curve of the ground as 
it meets the distant horizon? How about color? Does not paint- 
ing take us just a little nearer to the infinite heart of God? Yes, 
but it is not the last word of art. And you answer “the 
sound of the human voice, is that not the perfection art, and 
the study of literature and 3 for poetry is the attempt of 
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infinite heart, it is true, but music is divinest of all, for on its 
wings the soul is borne upward and onward and somehow mounts 
up beyond Olympus, mounts up to the eternal chamber of God 
where the door has been left ajar by poetry. Yes, by music and 
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music's inspiration one goes in and touches the kem of the gar- 
ments of the living God. Even Job exclaims “when the founda- 
tions of the earth were laid, the morning stars sang together and 
all the sons of God shouted for joy.” Listen to John Dryden in 
his Ode to St. Cecelia’s Day: 


“As from the power of sacred lays 
“The spheres began to move, 

“And sung the great Creator's praise 
“To all the blessed above; 

“So when the last and dreadful hour 
“This crumbling pageant shall devour, 
“The trumpet shall be heard on high, 
“The dead shall live, the living die, 
“And music shall untune the sky.” 


But what of the effect of the impact of music, its charm, its 
lure, its challenge? Is your education merely to store up knowl- 
edge for yourself or is it to be used for the benefit of mankind 
and the whole world? 

Under the influence of Hebrew thought, this Greek word “Kosmos” 
had taken on a new and sadder meaning; and in going forth to meet 
this world, to bring it back to its pristine glory, you must decide 
whether you will give to your service a completer manliness, a truer 
joy in your dependence upon God; and if you do, you will learn to 
enjoy the luxury of doing good. Remember the thrilling appeal of 
the modern poet, R. W. Dixon: 


“Thou hast thy way to go; thou hast thy day 
To live; thou hast thy need of thee to make 
In the hearts of others; do thy thing: yes, slake 
The world's great thirst for yet another man! 
And be thou sure of this: no other can 
Do for thee that appointed thee of God.” 


But decisions always involve temptations, and perhaps the great- 
est temptation that you will encounter as you leave these sacred 
halls is the temptation to return, or a challenge to return, to pa- 
ganism. Let me give you an illustration from history itself. There 
were two former attempts to bring the world back to paganism. 
The first, under Julian the apostate, who vowed he would restore 
at all the pagan shrines devotees of heathen practices and issued a 
decree making paganism the official religion. On his deathbed, 
however, he said, “O Galilean, thou hast conquered”; and the world 
returned to Christianity. Once more, in 1453, Constantinople, the 
Christian capital of the east, was captured by the Moslem hosts. 
When I stood at the north wall of the city of Constantinople some 
years ago and saw the holes made by the cannon of the Moslem 
hosts and realized the implications of the capture of the city, it 
brought back a flood of memories, for all the ancient manuscripts 
that had been preserved from an early time had been brought to 
Constantinople, and after its capture scholars spread them all 
through the southern part of Europe, particularly Italy. 

And now, young people, I want you to listen carefully for just 
a moment because there are certain dates in history that to an 
American stand only for certain things. Within 50 years after 
the fall of Constantinople, four events of supreme importance hap- 
pened in Europe, Fourteen hundred and ninety-two is the date to 
which I call your attention, and you know how we commemorate 
that. The lure of the western world, the discovery of America— 
that stands out—but in the reign of Alexander VI, which began 
in 1492, we see all the worst side of the papacy. We note the 
death of Lorenzo de Medici in the same year. He had splashed 
beauty and blood from one end of Italy to the other, but had he 
not made possible the growth of the Pitti and the Uffizi galleries, 
thus making a permanent contribution to the spread of art, while 
at the same time his cruelties were unrestrained? He died in the 
year 1492. In that same year Savonarola condemned the awful 
practices in secular life. He, too, began his great reforming cru- 
sade in Florence in the year 1492. It is interesting to note that 
with the rise of humanism there were many things which lured 
men back to paganism, but again the tide was stemmed. 

But today no imperial edict has been issued, no impact of an 
outside force like Islam threatens our modern world. It is rather 
the result of a very rapid extension of our knowledge of the 
universe and an immense growth of the means of enjoyment, 
together with the mechanical contrivances for the convenience of 
life that has numbed the souls of the present generation to the 
disciplinary things of life, to the things of God, and to the ways 
of the Christ. 

I want to quote an allegory which I hope you will never forget: 
The spirit of modern progress one day called up a human being, 
and said, “I perceive that you are discontented with your life, you 
long for things beyond your power. Tell me, now, what it is that 
will make you happy and I will give it to you.” The human being 
stopped to reflect before he replied, “If you have such wonderful 
power at your command, then make my life more comfortable, for 
I am weary of it.“ “You ask what is easy”, replied the spirit, and 
thereupon he gave the human being beautiful cities, with streets 
that were sometimes clean and police departments that were oc- 
casionally efficient. He gave him handsome houses with modern 
plumbing and electric lights, and a thousand other things that 
made life comfortable. “Now,” said the spirit, “do you wish for 
anything more, for you have but to ask and I will give it to you?” 
The man replied, “I should wish that my business life were more 
comfortable.” “That, too,” said the spirit, “is easy.” And there- 
upon he gave him telephones and telegraphs, railroads and steam- 
ships; and then the human being asked that his pleasures be made 
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more comfortable, so he was given motor cars, radios, airplanes, etc. 
Then again the spirit asked, “Do you still desire more?” And the 
human being replied, “Yes; make my religion more comfortable.” 
“That,” replied the spirit, “is simplicity itself.“ And thereupon he 
gave him magnificent churches, glorious choirs, and 20-minute 
sermons. “And now,” asked the spirit, “are you satisfied at last; 
or is there something yet lacking to your personal happiness?” 
“Yes,” answered the human being, “my conscience troubles me. 
Make that comfortable.” Said the spirit, “That is the easiest thing 
of all.” And thereupon he did away with a personal devil and 
gave him an easy-going summer and a hell that made a comfortable 
winter resort. At that the human being fell back in his easy 
chair and said, “Really, my dear spirit, you have made religion so 
comfortable that I shall hardly need to think of it," and be buried 
himself in his Sunday newspaper. As for the spirit, he began to float 
out of the window. “Where are you going?” asked the human being. 
“To see my father,” said the spirit, “for he is dying.” “Who is 
your father?” “The spirit of nobility,” replied the spirit of modern 
progress, “and he is on his last legs.” Address yourselves young 
men and women, to the recovery of the spirit of nobility, belief in 
those things which alone will build the ideal of one’s life—that is, 
to restore the spirit of nobility. 

Now I want to ask you a very telling question, students of the 
university about to receive your diplomas: Earlier in this address 
I asked what would be your attitude and what was your attitude 
to your country? I want to ask now something that is more 
heart-searching than that. I want to ask, “What is your attitude 
concerning war? Is it not the worst thing in the world?” “Just 
about that,” you say. But is there not something just a little 
worse? Yes, dishonor. Even with all its horrors, the right to 
defend one’s country, one’s fireside, one’s ideals, remains an in- 
alienable right, and although I am disappointed that only last 
month I was retired from the Chaplains’ Corps of the Naval 
Reserve with the rank of lieutenant commander, I have placed 
myself in readiness to respond to the service of my country when 
that country calls and that country needs me. Do not be ashamed 
to be a patriot. This State years ago gave to this country great 
and glorious souls who preserved not only Vermont but the Nation. 
I am not ashamed to say that I would rather, if I had to, give 
my life for my country than anything else. I say this, conscious 
of all that is involved, conscious of the terror, of the risk, of the 
heartaches, of the separations, of the going down. I say it in 
view of all that, but for God’s sake, young men, let us get back to 
the spirit of our fathers, and if necessary let us not eschew war— 
for aggression—never; but for defense—always. 

Life as you and I view it, if we view it properly, cannot be 
measured by length of days but life can be measured only by 
intensity. You must live to your finger tips and you must strive 
for those things which will bring to you and through you the 
highest and finest things that men may know. 

Listen to the words of one who, after he wrote them, yielded up 
his life for his country: 


“For all emotions that are tense and strong, 

And utmost knowledge I have lived for these: 
Lived deep, and let the lesser things live long, 
The everlasting hills, the lakes, the trees, 

Who'd give their thousand years to sing this song 
Of life and man’s high sensibilities, which I 
Alone, into the face of death, can sing, 

O death! thou poor and disappointed thing! 
Strike if thou wilt and soon, strike breast and brow, 
For I have lived: And thou cans’t rob me now 
Only of some long life that ne'er has been; 

The life that I have lived, so full, so keen, 

Is mine; I hold it firm beneath thy blow, 

And dying, take it with me where I go.” 


And last of all, we must come to the valley of decision in regard 
to the greatest thing in the world. That which chooses us in order 
that we ourselves may welcome it to our hearts. You know 
already what it is. It stands for God. It stands for the highest 
attributes of personal conduct. It stands for selflessness, for the 
spirit of self-sacrifice. It welcomes, if need be, pain, sorrow, suffer- 
ing. It yields to the symphony of life the major and the minor key, 
but it is a thing to which you must dedicate yourselves and make 
every other choice subservient—it must be that consideration of 
your fellow men, which will not only bind you closer to them but 
bind you both closer about the feet of God, and that thing is love. 


“If Love should count you worthy, and should deign 
One day to seek your door and be your guest, 
Pause! ere you draw the bolt and bid him rest, 

If in your old content you would remain; 
For not alone he enters; in his train 

Are angels of the mist, the lonely quest 
Dreams of the unfulfilled and unpossessed, 
And sorrow, and Life’s immemorial pain. 
He wakes desires you never may forget; 

He shows you stars you never saw before; 
He makes you share with him, forevermore, 
The burden of the world’s divine regret; 
How wise you were to open not! and yet 
How poor if you should turn him from your door.” 


Almighty God, who hast given the dawn its inalienable glory, 
midnight its quenchless stars, noonday its potentialities, and the 
westering sun its vesper hymn, speak to these hearts of ours, woven 
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as they are of human joys and cares, washed with sorrow, swift to 
mirth, like waters blown by changing winds to laughter, that dawn 
and sunset and all colors of the earth may yield to us their richest 
store through the kindness of the years. Light Thou our way with 
flaming love along the viewless streams that bear us down the 
dark of life, that we may beacon the world’s night and set to puls- 
ing music the unthinking silence men call death. 
So in the hush of this our tryst with Thee, 
‘ai Speak to our hearts, dear Lord, and set them free. 
en. 
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HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, Jr. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, JR., OF WISCON- 
SIN, MAY 4, 1939 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp a radio address by me 
broadcast by transcription over station WHA, Madison, Wis., 
on May 4, 1939, on the subject of the National Dairy Problem. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Fellow citizens of Wisconsin, in the brief time I have on this 
broadcast I shall not attempt to discuss the comprehensive legis- 
lative proposals now being advocated for future treatment of the 
problems of the dairy industry. Instead I want to call atten- 
tion to the critical situation in which this vital part of agri- 
culture finds itself. 

The economic status of the dairy farmer is of great importance 
to the Nation as a whole. The dairy industry produces about 
one-fifth of the total farm income. There are 3,000,000 farmers 
engaged in the production of dairy products. It is now gen- 
erally admitted that buying power on the farms and in the cities 
is essential to an orderly functioning of our economic system, 
It will be seen that a drastic reduction of purchasing power on 
the dairy farms of the country is certain to have an adverse effect 
on the whole business situation. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics reports that the number 
of milk cows increased in all areas during 1939. This growth in 
cow population will naturally increase milk 8 which 
reached a new peak last year. The production of all dairy products 
in 1938 was 10 percent more than in 1937, and this trend con- 
tinued in the first part of the current year, with February showing 
a 5-percent increase over the same month in 1938. 

The factor of increased production would be serious enough 
taken alone, but it is even more critical because of the excessively 
high storage stocks of both butter and cheese. On April 1 of this 
year there were 78,000,000 pounds of butter in storage, compared 
with only 14,000,000 pounds on the same date last year, and only 
9,500,000 pounds for the 5-year average, 1934-38. Thus, surplus 
butter stocks were on the 1st of this month 63,000,000 pounds more 
than last year and 69,000,000 pounds more than the average of the 
past 5 years. 

The butter price situation is alarming; the average price for 92- 
score butter in the Chicago market for the first 3 weeks of this 
month was 22.1 cents a pound, as compared with 26.9 cents a 
pound in April 1938, 31.2 cents in 1937, 29.7 cents in 1936, 328 
cents in 1935, and 22.4 cents a pound in 1934. This month’s prices 
are the lowest average price since 1933. 

The price of cheese is equally deplorable. The average price of 
American cheese twins, for example, was 11.2 cents per pound for 
the first 3 weeks of this month. This is the lowest average price 
since 1934. 

What the present decreases in prices mean to Wisconsin dairy 
farmers can be seen from the following figures: 

One cent a hundred pounds on the average price of milk means 
a million dollars to our farmers, The average price for the State 
is 38 cents below that of a year ago. 

One cent a pound on the price of cheese at the factory means 
$3,500,000 to Wisconsin producers. The price this winter and 
spring is 4 cents below last year. This means a loss of $14,000,000 
in farmers’ buying power. 

These disastrously low prices prevail just as the dairy farmers 
are entering their period of flush production. It is too late to 
enact comprehensive legislation which will meet the immediate 
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problem of surplus products and bankrupt prices for the balance 
of 1939. There is only one way to avert the present dairy crisis 
right now. Under section 32 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
the Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation has authority to 
purchase surplus commodities for distribution to needy persons on 
relief. This section provides that 30 percent of the customs re- 
ceipts shall be available for this purpose and for the export of 
surplus commodities. During the last fiscal year the Corporation 
had available for all purposes $144,000,000, but because of a de- 
cline in the customs receipts only $90,000,000 will be provided for 
the fiscal year beginning on July 1. It is clear that this smaller 
sum will be woefully inadequate to meet the problem of the dairy 
farmer and also to deal with the impending surpluses in poultry, 
eggs, meat, and meat products, fruits, nuts, and truck crops, and 
for the export of surpluses. 

The agricultural appropriation bill passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives without appropriating one dollar for parity payments to 
the five basic commodities designated in existing law—namely, 
cotton, corn, wheat, tobacco, and rice. Likewise the bill did not 
contain any appropriation for additional funds to be used under 
section 32 to purchase surplus commodities for distribution to 
those on relief and for the export of surplus commodities. 

Soon after the agricultural appropriation bill passed the House 
a group of Senators representing States which produce dairy prod- 
ucts, corn, and wheat met to discuss the measure. It was clear 
that unless some comprehensive program of appropriations was 
worked out and a determined fight made in the Senate, a repetition 
of what happened in the House would take place in the Senate. 
As a result of this meeting I was appointed with Senators CLARK 
of Missouri and Lucas of Illinois to meet with the Senators who 
come from cotton-producing States in an effort to work out a 
unified program of appropriations which would provide adequate 
funds for section 32 and for parity payments. 

Following this meeting and realizing that a disastrous situation 
confronts farmers who are not pian Mer Be hid payments under the 
present farm law, Senator Lucas, Senator CLARK, and I introduced 
an amendment to the agricultural appropriation bill, now pending 
in the Senate Appropriations Committee, to provide $150,000,000 
additional for the purposes of section 32, The adoption of this 
amendment would make a total of $240,000,000 which would be 
available to inaugurate and carry on projects for surplus purchase 
and relief distribution. It would help to prevent disastrously low 
prices for dairy farmers and for producers of crops other than 
cotton, wheat, corn, rice, and tobacco. It would also provide funds 
to finance the export of wheat and cotton if cotton producers desire 
such a program. 

This amendment will remove surpluses which are driving farm 
products to low levels. It will distribute those surpluses to men, 
women, and children who are in dire need of an improved dietary 
standard. It will help to maintain the buying power of millions 
8 farmers whose welfare is absolutely essential for prosperity in 

e cities, 

Since Congress has enacted the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, Congress is duty bound to make appropriations for parity 
payments on the basic products designated in the act. I want 
to make it clear that I favor adequate appropriations for that 
purpose, but it would be grossly unfair not to provide assistance 
to the farmers who produce commodities other than corn, wheat, 
cotton, rice, and tobacco. In short, Iam urging a program of appro- 
priations which will, in some measure at least, meet the serious 
situation confronting the farmers in all sections of the country. 

It will be said that these sums are not provided for in the 
Budget. I grant that but h n to point out that Co: has 
been making huge increases in the appropriations for national 
defense, I do not oppose them, but no one has objected on the 
grounds that taxes were not levied to pay for these extraordinary 
expenditures. 

I have consistently advocated increased taxes in accordance with 
ability to pay, and I stand ready to support increased revenue 
legislation. 

I contend that large agricultural appropriations are essential at 
this time to meet an increasingly critical situation which is 
facing dairy and other farmers. More important still, a sharp 
decrease in farm buying power will mean a sharp decline in busi- 
ness activity, which in turn will depress farm markets still more 
and thus precipitate another vicious downward spiral in our 
whole economic life. 

We face a situation and not a theory. Only by providing ade- 
quate appropriations for the purposes of section 32 and for parity 
payments can we avert a most critical situation for the dairy 
farmers and the producers of other agricultural crops. 

The gravest danger which threatens appropriations for agricul- 
ture in the long run is the drive being made to divide the farmers 
and those who live in the cities and towns. This effort has mani- 
fested itself in many States including Wisconsin. It is in large 
measure msible for the failure of the House of Representatives 
to provide the money which is needed to meet the critical problem 
of farmers. I close this talk with an appeal to farmers and workers 
to resist this effort to divide and thus to defeat them. Only by 
uniting and pulling together can the struggle to increase buying 
power on the farms and in the cities be won. 
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Increase in Government Agencies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1939 


ARTICLE FROM THE NATION’S BUSINESS 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an article from The Nation’s 
Business for August 1939, under the title “The State Versus 
- the Citizen. Tragic Chronicle of the Quickening Pace of 
Political Control.” 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From The Nation’s Business for August 1939] 


THe STATE VERSUS THE CITIZEN— TRAGIC CHRONICLE OF THE QUICK- 
ENING PACE OF POLITICAL CONTROL 


he mind of man is fond of power; increase his prospects 
and you enlarge his desires."—-Gouverneur Morris, lawyer, mer- 
chant, urging limitaticn of Executive powers, as a delegate from 
Pennsylvania to the Constitutional Convention in 1787. 


143 YEARS—1789—1932 


1887—Interstate Commerce Commisison. 
1910—Postal Savings System. 
1913—Federal Reserve System. 
1914—-Federal Trade Commission. 
1915—National Advisory Commission for Aeronautics. 
1916—United States Tariff Commission. 
The Aeronautical Board. 
1920—Federal Power Commission. 
1923—-Federal Intermediate Credit Bank. 
1924—-War Finance Corporation (in liquidation). 
Inland Waterways Corporation. 


7 YEARS—1932-1938 


1932—Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
1933—-Farm Credit Administration. 

Civilian Conservation Corps. 

Federal Emergency Relief Administration. 

Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 

Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. 

Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 

Public Works Administration. 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

Export-Import Bank of Washington. 

Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation. 

Executive Committee on Commercial Policy. 

National Emergency Council. 

Central Bank for Cooperatives. 
1934—-Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation. 

Securities and Exchange Commission. 

The Commission on Trade Agreements, 

Foreign Trade Zones Board. 

Federal Communications Commission. 

National Mediation Board. 

The Committee for Reciprocity Information. 

Federal Housing Administration. 

Federal Committee on Apprentice Training. 

Federal Savings & Loan Insurance Corporation, 

National Power Policy Committee. 

Federal Prison Industries, Inc. 

Federal Savings and Loan System. 

Railroad Adjustment Board. 
1985—RFC Mortgage Co. 

Resettlement Administration. 

Works Progress Administration. 

National Resources Committee. 

National Youth Administration. 

Rural Electrification Administration. 

National Park Trust Fund Board. 

National Labor Relations Board. 

Social Security Board. 

Electric Home and Farm Authority. 

Prison Industries Reorganization Administration, 

Federal Alcohol Administration. 

National Munitions Control Board. 
1936—United States Maritime Commission. 
1937—Disaster Loan Corporation. 

Railroad Retirement Board. 


‘CUMULATIVE STATEMENT OF THE UNEMPLOYED CITIZENS’ 
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1938—Civil Aeronautics Authority. 
Maritime Labor Board. 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, 
Federal National Mortgage Association. 
United States Film Service. 
Radio Division of the National Emergency Council. 


Unemployed Citizens’ League, Unit No. 239, 


Santa Monica, Calif. 


REMARKS 
HON. LELAND M. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1939 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, this is a statement 
from a group of people who, in my opinion, are exemplifying 
all of the standards of American fortitude, American right- _ 
thinking, and real Americanism. This group of people have 
been too proud to go on relief and have consistently kept 
off of it, choosing to help themselves rather than to become 
charges of the Government. 

I think that every Congressman should read this statement 
which I am putting into the Recorp, showing what can be 
done where people are really sincere and willing to help 
themselves. 

I could say a great deal in this connection, but will just 
give you one or two illustrations as to what they are doing: 
These people, for instance, will go into the orchard country, 
get surplus fruit, bring it into their small cannery, and can it. 
They do all of the work, transportation, and so forth, and 


for their work are given certain credits in the association. 


These credits, of course, are exchangeable for any of the 
commodities, all of which commodities, including barber 
shop, medical-dental aid, recreation and entertainment, 
clothing, housing, and so forth, go only to their own people 
or others who might be stranded. I think that this group 
of people deserve the congratulations and commendation of 
every Member of this House. 
The statement is as follows: 


LEAGUE, 
UxnIT No. 239, J. H. HARNLY, AUDITOR 


An examination of the official records of the league from July 


1932 to July 1, 1939, reveals the following statistical information, 
under the respective captions: 


Cash re- | Cash dis- 


ceived bursed 
$588. 25 $205. 06 
1,823. 21 1.981. 72 
1934 1, 121. 46 1, 198. 87 
1935. 1, 692. 61 1, 730. 73 
1936... 1. 920. 86 1. 867. 09 
ee 2, 441. 66 2. 249. 31 
ee oe 3. 152. 78 2.811. 88 
1930, July 1 1, 352. 50 1, 558. 81 
Tot sasuke z 1.008. 33 13, 603. 47 

July 1, 1939, balance. 399. 


Relative distribution of bread and milk from July 1932 to July 
1, 1939, 500,000 loaves of bread and 70,000 gallons of milk. 


Food production 


Pounds 

e S C TRIES SES ae a ee 525, 000 
= iS HERE Rats AAR en BORGES EE I EE Se 1, 100, 000 
pA See ee Sete a Se eee eee 775, 000 
Di) i SS c 650, 000 
TTT!!! E T A te ane echt S sk Seater pice ste haan coed ota tick ed 515, 000 
aE IIRL TS te SE = AAE Soe OR EB a 5 NSE EI LISS I 600, 000 
2227277 e a NG Sere 835, 000 
Jen, 1; 1039 toc IWT L (1980 Raa aar a 700, 000 

oye A ee ee ee Ry oS a 5, 700, 000 


DISTRIBUTION 
This 7 years’ cooperative, coordinated, conservation of surplus 
food—bread, milk, vegetables, and fruit, and its relative distribu- 
tion—involved over four thousand members, with more than 
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12,000 dependents, who are enrolled regardless of age, race, 
creed, or citizenship. During these 7 years this self-help organi- 
zation also served about 250,000 meals, including thousands of 
meals to transients, free. 

RELATED PROJECTS 


Administration and management: Coordinated division of em- 
ployment, and executive integrity. 

Auditing and publicity: Systematic accounts, statistics, and re- 
ports, office integrity. 

Employment service; Periodic, short, and permanent pay jobs se- 
cured for members. 

Barber shop: Serves about 200 men, women, and children each 
month. 

Dormitories: Living and sleeping quarters for 50 men, and sey- 
eral families. 

Professional aid: Medical, dental, legal, educational, vocational, 
and social. 

Library and reading: Three thousands books and periodicals 
circulating. 

Recreation and entertainment: Weekly assembly, reports, music, 
dancing, pictures, and games. 

Rehabilitation: Free supply of fuel, shoes, hats, clothing, fur- 
niture, etc. 

Commissary: Supplies an adequate variety and abundance of 
food for all. 

Fish, fresh and smoked: A fleet of boats bring in tons. The 
Surplus is smoked—75 tons. 

Cannery: 100,000 quarts of vegetables and fruit; 100 barrels of 
kraut. 

Salvage department: Collects old clothing, papers, furniture, 
bottles, junk, etc. 

Sewing room: Repairs old clothing; made 200 rugs, 300 quilts 
and comforts, etc. 

Wrecking equipment: Salvaged 100,000 feet of lumber and 1,500 
loads of kindling. 

Wood yard: Equipped with hand and power saws, axes, wedges, 
etc., 1,000 cords cut. 

Garage and repair shops: Care for a fleet of trucks, repair shoes, 
radios, furniture, etc. 

INDIVIDUAL DEPENDENCE VERSUS COLLECTIVE INDEPENDENCE 


Individually we were economic liabilities, impotent, helpless, de- 
pendent victims of sophisticated paternalism through subversive 
sycophants. Collectively we are an economic asset, potent, help- 
ful, independent, commending coordination with industrial enter- 
prise, commercial ingenuity and professional integrity, which pro- 
pels our world of culture and affairs, the inevitable factors and 
invaluable benefactors in a united endeavor to achieve economic, 
social security. 

Public-spirited modern bakeries exchange their surplus bread for 
the coordinated labor of collective self-help; the dairies, milk; the 
gardens, vegetables; the orchards, fruit; and wardrobes supply 
shoes, hats, and clothing; buildings, shelter; and utilities, gas, 
light, water, and transportation. 

It is coordinated enterprise that educates our children, pensions 
the aged, and cares for the indigent. It builds our roads, gives 
us fire, police, and sanitary protection, and maintains our public 
beneficent institutions as collective self-help blazes the economic 
way to rehabilitation in every community of the American Com- 
monwealth. The jobless who can and ought to work are our great- 
est potential resource, and local helf-help industry the logical so- 
lution for unemployment and rehabilitation—blazing the “Santa 
Monica way” in the economy of God for the kingdom prepared 
from the foundation of the world. Our creed is service; our faith, 
work. Let the 300,000 employables, on relief in California, do what 
the 300 unemployable, but experienced leaders of the U. C. D. A. 
are doing to keep off of relief, and the cumulative failure of sub- 
versive paternalism will end, saving the taxpayers of our State 
millions of dollars every month. 

Just pure horse sense places all who ought to work in reach 
of jobs where each for all and all for each can do their best for 
all. All to get a fair share of all there is is done, and all need 
that they may be free, pure, bright, lives full of light and health, 
of joy and peace, with love and good will for all. The will to 
do the will, will know Jesus. 

J. H. HARNLY, Publicist. 


1604 Seventh Street, Santa Monica, C 


Independence Day Address 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. B. FRANK WHELCHEL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. EDGAR B. DUNLAP, OF GAINESVILLE, GA. 


Mr. WHELCHEL. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address by 
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Hon, Edgar B. Dunlap, of Gainesville, Ga., which was deliv- 
ered to the Legion of my State on July 4: 


Mr. Chairman, comrades of the Legion and auxiliary, fellow 
citizens of north Georgia, I gratefully acknowledge the kind intro- 
duction. When I received the special-delivery letter from Judge 
Frank Allison requesting me to be your speaker on this Independ- 
ence Day program, my mind immediately turned back to that 
time when it was my great pleasure, in company with my com- 
rades of Hall County, to help you organize the Ira Weaver Post, 
No. 121, at Blairsville. I was introduced by the friend of my school 
days, one of the distinguished citizens and representatives of Union 
County as “Maj. Edgar B. Dunlap, candidate for Congress from the 
Ninth District.” I disclaimed the introduction then, and do so 
now, in order to state that aside from not being a major in the 
Army, I have never been and don’t expect to be a candidate for 
Congress. My visit then and my visit today is without personal 
political significance. The memories of my introduction on the 
occasion of the organization of this post recalls an unusual pres- 
entation, which has always appealed to my sense of humor. In 
the year 1924, when I was department commander of the Legion, 
the national commander, John R. Quinn, of California, paid the 
State a visit. Since he was coming into the State at Augusta, it . 
was fit and proper that we extend him a welcome in keeping with 
the high position which he held. Accordingly the then Governor 
of the State, Hon. Clifford Walker, and the then chief justice of 
the State, Hon. Richard B. Russell, accompanied me to Augusta to 
welcome him to Georgia. The citizens of Augusta, wishing to do 
proper honor to these dignitaries, gave a beautiful banquet, at- 
tended by more than 700 citizens, at which an eloquent 5 
versed in all the traditions and history of the State, presided as 
toastmaster. 

On this occasion, he seemed to have been inspired and his elo- 
quent language and musical voice held his audience spellbound. 
He first introduced that “distinguished citizen of Walton County, 
who had served his State so well as solicitor general of his circuit, 
later as attorney general of the State, and now as Governor of 
the State, the Honorable Clifford Walker.” He then introduced 
the “distinguished son of Barrow County, who has been raised in 
the County of Clarke and educated at the University of Georgia, 
one who had served his State in various capacities and was now 
the supreme court chief justice, the Honorable Richard B. Russell.” 
And then he introduced that “distinguished son of California who 
had travelled 3,000 miles to pay his respects to his comrades in 
the Legion in Georgia, one whose brilliant record as captain of 
artillery, Ninety-first Division, American Expeditionary Forces in 
France, assured his future as a leader of men in the Nation, the 
Honorable John R. Quinn.” And then his fancy seemed to take 
flight and his eloquence became shaded as if by the rose-tipped 
fingers of the early dawn; in this atmosphere of height and color, 
he said, “last but not least, I want to introduce to you one whose 
name is known from Rabun Gap to Tybee Light, one whose name 
is a household word in this State of Georgia, one whose name is 
known to every ex-service man of the World War, one whose name 
is known particularly to those disabled soldiers of the World War 
in whose behalf he has been working night and day, week in and 
week out since the days of the Armistice, one whose name, we 
in Augusta particularly know, love, and cherish, the commander 
of the Georgia department of the American Legion, the Honorable 
‘Edgar B. Burlap,’ of Gainesville, Georgia.” 

And so today, although I may be literally as unknown as was 
indicated by the introduction of the toastmaster, and although 
I hold no public office or policy-announcing position with any 
organization, either lay or church, I speak to you humbly from 
the ranks of the people as a plain but free citizen of this State. 
The exercise of my right of free speech may be offensive to some, 
but it is a right guaranteed me and also guaranteed all other 
citizens by the Constitution of the United States under which we 
live, under which we progress, and which as soldiers of the United 
States we did swear to “uphold and defend,” and as Legionnaires, 
we have pledged ourselves to “uphold and maintain,” The words 
that my mouth utter today come from my heart as well as my 
mind—they are not prompted by political considerations, they are 
not prompted by “fear of punishment or hope of reward,” but they 
are and will be the expressions of my sincere and honest opinion 
which I have a right to hold and the courage to defend. I sin- 
cerely hope that these thoughts will find a resting place in your 
own minds and influence your future actions as citizens of this 
great State. 

Within the last month, I stood at the Natural Bridge in the 
mountains of Virginia and noticed a tablet there inscribed with 
the historical fact that the lands upon which this great natural 
wonder stands was granted by the King of England to Thomas 
Jefferson on July 4, 1774. It was only 2 years later that the same 
Thomas Jefferson was the author of that Declaration of Inde- 
pendence to the people of the Thirteen Colonies, officially an- 
nounced on July 4, 1776. It was this great Declaration which 
enunciated the hopes and the aspirations of the people of the 
Thirteen Colonies for independence that became the announced 
bridge from a monarchial form of government to a democratic 
form of government. It became the firm foundation of transition 
from dictatorial government to free expressions of the people, 
and it finally became the foundation of the Constitution of the 
United States and its accompanying Bill of Rights under which 
we now live and have our being and exercise our Government. 

It is in celebration of the proclamation of this great human 
document that we are gathered here on this mountain top which 
overlooks the thirteenth colony, which later became the great 
State of Georgia, that we are gathered here today, as a free people 
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under laws that recognize the right of the free exercise of any 
religion of our choosing, the right to keep and bear arms, the 
right of life, liberty, and private property, the right of free speech 
and peaceful assemblage, and all the other rights not specifically 
delegated or prohibited which are reserved in the State or in the 
ople. 

8 there is engraven in our hearts those immortal words, 
“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men ar created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights, that among these life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, that to secure these rights governments are instituted 
among men deriving their just powers from the consent of the 
governed” * * * and so, on and on, to the end of that great, 
magnificent Declaration of Independence that stands as our guid- 
ing light throughout the years, preserving our democratic institu- 
tions and our integrity as free men. It is in sacred memory of that 
great Declaration that we, today, as free Americans, assemble to do 
honor and pay respectful tribute to the Government which has 
been, is, and may God t, ever remain, “a government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people” concerned “with equal 
justice to all and special privileges to none.” A Government of 
principles and laws and not a government of men. 

The reiteration of these phrases learned so long ago, but held so 
closely to our hearts, may subject me to the criticism that I have 
indulged in bromides, platitudes, and trite phrases that are com- 
monly known to all men, but if it is wrong to declare again the 
universal truths of the foundation of our country, then I am a 
wrongdoer; if it is wrong to refresh your memory as to the in- 
alienable rights that we possess under the written and unwritten 
laws of this country, then I am a wrongdoer, but at the same 
time, in this day of change and transition, in this day of com- 
munism and fascism, the day of corporate states and totalitarian 
states, I must recall the simple self-evident truths that guided the 
formation of our Government, the plain factual sayings that 
have marked the preservation of our freedom. 

In order to illustrate this desire to go back to the fundamental 
self-evident truths of our Government I suggested in a recent 
speech that the time had come in the government of Georgia when 
we should go back to a simple governmental diet of “turnip greens, 
corn bread, and fat meat,” something that our State pocketbook 
could afford; and that the State itself should be supported by all 
the people according to their ability, without exemption to any 
man from doing his duty, either in peace or in war; this statement 
of mine was construed in certain circles to mean that I was advo- 
cating literally a simple diet for our people. Far be it from me to 
advocate the lowering of the standards of living or the lowering of 
the educational opportunities of our children or the lessening of 
proper State care of our sick, aged, or insane, but I do say that our 
State program should be so shaped and confined to those things 
that we are able to pay for without undue hardships on the tax- 
payer; I do say that every citizen should pay taxes according to his 
ability and do his duty as a citizen in support of his Government 
and its ideals, without exception and without exemption. 

There is a lot of loose talk throughout this country, particularly 
in the East and in the centers of foreign immigration concerning 
a change in our form of government and in the traditions of our 
Government. Our democratic form of government may not be the 
strongest form, but it is the freest form; it may not be the most 
efficient form, but it is the happiest form of government, and 
regardless of what the benevolent, if they be benevolent, tyrants of 
Europe, Stalin, Hitler, and Mussolini may do or say regarding our 
system of government and the conditions of our people under our 
democratic government, regardless of the fact that our national 
debt stands at $40,000,000,000 and our unemployed more than 
11,000,000 persons, and our situation does not promise immediate 
future relief from this intolerable situation, I cannot help but 
recall that old story of my own home town, Gainesville, which 
boasts of a very beautiful and impressive statue of a soldier of the 
Confederacy, with his face toward the North, standing in the 
public square. 

On one occasion, one of those large ornate automobiles with a 
northern license tag stopped at a corner of the square and 
called our local policeman to the side of the car, and with 
pronounced brogue, asked him the question, “I say, my man, 
whose statute is that in the park?” The policeman answered, 
“What?” and the automobilist again asked, “I asked, whose 
statue was that in the park?” and the policeman replied with 
assurance and with pride, “By gad, it's ourn.” And now, it 
matters not to me or to you, what the dictators or kings or the 
potentates of the world may ask or say regarding the Govern- 
ment of these United States, we say to them, with pride and 
assurance, whether they like it or not, “By gad, it’s ourn”; and 
furthermore, we are going to keep, uphold, and maintain the 
laws that preserve our rights and the traditions that protect 
our privileges now and forevermore. 

In this celebration of the declaration of rights and purposes 
of a free people which have now become the statute laws of 
the land, I call your attention to two traditions of this country 
and State. These traditions, or precedents, by continued ob- 
servance, are as sacred to our people as the written laws of our 
country. They should have been crystallized into written laws 


and ought now to be on the statute books. They are political. 


in their significance but they affect the rights of the people and 
our loyal adherence to them and all they imply is unquestioned, 
regardless of the efforts of certain politicians to violate them to 
their awn ends. 
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I first want to talk to you about the “no third term” tradi- 
tion in this country. In this, our day and time, when leaders 
take such delight in destroying customs and precedents, when 
they interfere with their personal selfish motives or stand in the 
way of their self-chosen objectives, it is fit and proper to go 
back to the early days of the Republic and take advice from 
him, who was first in war, first in peace, first in the hearts of 
his countrymen—its first President—George Washington. What 
did he say regarding a third term? I quote you from his Fare- 
well Address, delivered September 17, 1796: “The period for a 
new election of a citizen to administer the executive Government 
of the United States being not far distant, and the time actually 
arrived when your thoughts must be employed in designating 
the person who is to be clothed with that important trust, it 
appears to me proper, especially as it may conduce to a more 
distinct expression of the public voice, that I should now apprise 
you of the resolution I have formed to decline being considered 
among the number of those out of whom a choice is to be made. 

“I beg you at the same time to do me the justice to be assured 
that this resolution has not been taken without strict regard to 
all the considerations appertaining to the relation which binds a 
dutiful citizen to his country; and that in withdrawing the tender 
of service, which silence in my situation might imply, I am in- 
fluenced by no diminution of zeal for your future interest, no 
deficiency of grateful respect for your past kindness, but am 
— by a full conviction that the step is compatible with 

oth.” 

And so it was that Washington prepared the foundation upon 
which Jefferson later builded the definite tradition or third-term 
prohibition which is now considered as a definite custom and 
usage which experience has shown to be good and useful. 

Thomas Jefferson, the friend of the people, the founder of the 
Democratic Party, followed Washington in refusing to run for a 
third term. Long before the end of his second administration, 
Jefferson informed his friends of his determination to retire. By 
the mere nodding of his head, by silence even, he could have 
been elected for a third term. But it was more natural for Jef- 
ferson to think of retiring than of breaking the precedent set by 
Washington, He had strongly regretted the absence of a consti- 
tutional prohibition of reelection to the Presidency, fearing that 
ambitious and unscrupulous men, once entrenched in power, 
might continue themselves indefinitely, but Washington's volun- 
tary retirement at the end of a second term had reconciled him 
to the absence of a clause of limitation. Jefferson wrote a friend, 
“If the principle of rotation is a sound one, as I conscientiously 
believe it to be in respect to this office, no pretext should ever be 
permitted to dispense with it.” I have quoted Claude Bowers, 
one of the ranking diplomats of the present administration and 
the ranking Democratic political historian of America. 

In the declining years of Jefferson's life, this patron saint of the 
Democratic Party wrote in his autobiography “The example of 
four Presidents voluntarily retiring at the end of their eighth 
year, and the progress of public opinion that the principle is 
salutary, have given it in practice the form of precedent and 
usage; insomuch that should a President consent to be a candi- 
date for a third election, I trust he would be rejected on this 
demonstration of ambitious views.” 

The principle of rotation in the Executive Office was repeatedly 
before the people from the days of Jefferson, for 60 years, but 
never during that time as to a particular man until the second 
administration of Grant when it became a serious political ques- 
tion and then after the Democrats and Republicans in New York 
joined in the sentiment of unalterable opposition to the election 
of any President for a third term—Congress in 1875 adopted a 
resolution which reads: 

“Resolved, That in the opinion of this House, the precedent 
established by Washington and other President of the United 
States in retiring from the Presidential office after their second 
term, has become by universal concurrence, a part of our republi- 
can system of government, and that any departure from this time- 
honored custom would be unwise, unpatriotic, and fraught with 
peril to our free institutions.” 

This no-third-term tradition is now the unwritten law of the 
land and I am confident that the people of the United States will 
preserve it, regardless of the efforts of self-seeking politicians to 
retain themselves in office. No President of the United States has 
tried to serve more than two terms, save and except Theodore 
Roosevelt (who, in fact was only elected President one time), but 
he utterly failed and destroyed his party for that time being in 
making the attempt. Two terms—8 years—is long enough for the 
people to ask any President to serve and long enough for any 
President to ask to govern the people. The people know this and 
the President knows it—it is now after 150 years a tradition and 
precedent which must be, ought to be, and will be respected. 

Any deviation from this tradition is dangerous to our form of 
government and in this day of centralization of power in the 
executive, it is particularly dangerous. May I quote Senator BURKE 
of Nebraska: “The temptation toward a perpetuation of the power 
of an existing administration never was so great as at present. 
Never has a comparable bureaucracy existed or its members had 
more reason to pull political wires to insure the security of their 
jobs. At no time in our history has an administration had such 
tremendous political powers through the distribution of public 
works, agricultural and other benefits, and jobs. No political 
organization likes to relinquish power, In the light of prevailing 
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trends, should the third-term tradition be broken in 1940, no man 
can safely predict the fate of our form of government.” 

Be not afraid—a majority of the people of the United States 
will not vote for any man for a third term and if the Democratic 
Party is so controlled as to nominate the President for a third 
term, he will be defeated. The people of the United States will no 
more violate the third-term tradition than they will perimt the 
violation of our Monroe Doctrine. Our traditions and our doc- 
trines are our policies, and will be defended to the utmost. 

For emphasis, I repeat, no third term for any President is an 
established national custom, precedent and tradition for more than 
a hundred and fifty years in the minds and hearts of all citizens, 
as sacred as law, whether it be written or unwritten, and will be 
enforced by the people at the ballot box. 

Secondly, I want to talk to you about the tradition that has 
existed in this State for more than three decades—of the right of 
the people to express themselves in a Presidential preferential pri- 
mary as to the nominee of the Democratic Party. Within the past 
2 weeks Hon. Zach Arnold, the vice chairman of the Democratic 
committee, also an articulate and brilliant official of the State gov- 
ernment, for whom I have the greatest personal esteem, reportedly 
made the statement before the banquet at the women’s division of 
the Democratic Party in Atlanta, “We don’t want anything to worry 
us. We want to go to the national convention uninstructed.” In 
other words, the executive committee of the Democratic Party, ap- 
pointed by the Governor of this State, desires not to be worried, not 
to be disturbed, not to be interferred with, but desires to appoint 
their own delegation to the national convention and vote for any 
man they see fit as the nominee of the Democratic Party in 1940 
without referendum to and without reference to the wishes of the 
people of this State. The following morning the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion, in an editorial regarding this speech, stated that “such a pro- 
posal is repugnant to the theory of Democratic practices as under- 
stood in Georgia. The Democratic Party has never been willing to 
delegate the authority to any select group, hand-picked or other- 
wise.” And another distinguished public servant, Hon. John B. 
Wilson, secretary of state, immediately wrote in commendation 
of that editorial: “In the nomination and election of a President 
of the United States the Democrats of Georgia exercise the highest 
privilege which carries with it the greatest responsibility in our 
entire system of government. There should always be a free, full 
expression, and that expression cannot be had except through a 
direct primary. If the Democrats of Georgia want it, they should 
have it—and they will.” 

Senator WALTER F. GEORGE, who defeated. both Talmadge and 
Roosevelt in the last general election for Senate, stated, “The 
people are certainly entitled to a preferential primary to say who 
shall receive the delegates * nothing else will satisfy the 
people of the State.” And so, the various public leaders will 
announce themselves and the people will demand, of a right, a 
presidential preferential primary in 1940 regardless of the obe- 
dience of the present State administration to the demands of the 
New Dealers in Washington. 

In order that we may know the history of the presidential pref- 
erential primary in Georgia upon which the primary tradition is 
founded, I give you as briefly as possible, the facts which have 
been unearthed and exposed in the public print by Hon. Charles J. 
Bloch, of Macon, and Hon. W. T. Anderson, of the Macon Telegraph, 
to whom I give full credit for their intelligent and patriotic 
efforts. 

Under the present law of Georgia, the State Democratic Execu- 
tive Committee is the only body that has a right or a voice in 
determination of the person to be nominated as the nominee of 
the Democratic Party. Under the present law, the State Dem- 
ocratic Committee can name the delegates to the National Conven- 
tion without reference to the people and without giving the 
people an opportunity to express their free choice. The right of a 
primary, the rules of the primary, under the present law, are all 
in the control of the State Executive Committee, which committee 
is appointed by the Governor, therefore, it is possible under the 
present law in Georgia, for the Governor of this State to dictate 
who are the delegates from the State of Georgia and who they 
vote for as the nominee of the Democratic Party in 1940, and 
since we are historically and traditionally a Democratic State, it is 
thus possible, under the present law, for the Governor of Georgia 
to vote the Democratic Party in Georgia in the general election 
for the nominee of his own personal choice. 

This is not as it should or ought to be. This fact was recognized 
at the last session of the general assembly, when senate bill No. 
167 was introduced on March 3, 1939, by Senator Palmour of the 
thirty-third district and 27 other senators (being a majority of 
the senate) “to require the holding of a Presidential preference 
primary, fixing the time of such primary, providing the machinery 
therefor, and for other purposes.” This bill was never called for 
a vote and it was rumored and reported in the press of the State 
that word from “above” had come to the senate to the effect that 
nothing was to be done about that bill. The Macon Telegraph 
asked, “Upon what meat does any political Caesar feed, if it be 
true that he thinks himself strong enough to obstruct the fair 
and honest will of the people.” ‘The bill, as written, would make 
it mandatory to hold a Presidential preferential primary in Georgia 
in 1940. and every 4 years thereafter, and that the candidate 
receiving a plurality of the popular vote shall be allowed to name 
the delegates to the national convention. It is a fair bill, a 
Democratic bill, and it should have been passed because it guar- 
antees and into law the traditional right of the people 
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of Georgia to vote for their choice for the Democratic leadership 
in 1940—such a bill should be passed at the next assembly con- 
vened, whether special, extraordinary, or regular session of the 
general assembly, and if not included in the call, then certainly the 
general assembly may demand of, by resolution, the executive com- 
mittee to call a primary, and thus preserve this tradition; but 
whether or no the general assembly enacts such a bill or passes 
such a resolution, the people of Georgia will demand and will 
exercise their right to vote whether such a be called 
by the executive committee or by the Democrats of Georgia 
as individuals—the will of the people will be served. In order 
to more clearly set forth the factual matters that established this 
tradition and demand its enactment into law, I must take you back 
through the pages of history for more than 6 Presidential years 
covering a period of more than three decades in this State. 

In 1912 a Democratic Presidential preferential primary was held 

Georgia because the State Democratic executive committee saw 
fit to call it The candidates in that primary were Oscar Under- 
wood, of Alabama, and Woodrow Wilson, of New Jersey; it was 
held under a rule of the State committee that the candidate receiv- 
ing a plurality of the popular vote should be Georgia's choice for 
the Presidential nominee of the Democratic Party. It so happened 
that Oscar Underwood received a plurality of popular votes as 
well as a majority of the county-unit votes. Delegates were se- 
lected to the national convention at Baltimore, instructed to vote 
for Oscar Underwood, which they did. Woodrow Wilson was nomi- 
nated and elected, as you well know. 

In 1916 no primary was held, for the fact that President Wilson 
was ry unanimous choice of the Democratic Party to succeed 


In 1920 the committee called a primary and provided: “The 
State delegation shall be selected from among the friends and 
supporters of the candidate receiving the plurality of the county- 
unit vote in the State.” The primary was held on April 20; the 
candidates were Senator Thomas E. Watson and Senator Hoke 
Smith, of Georgia, and Attormey General A. Mitchell Palmer, of 
the State of Pennsylvania. Senator Watson received 49,420 — 
lar votes, Palmer received 46.710 popular votes, and Senator Smith 
received 43,244 popular votes; but Palmer received 136 county- unit 
votes, Watson 70 county-unit votes, and Smith 63 county-unit 
votes; under the rules of the committee, Palmer received the plu- 
rality of the county-unit votes and was clearly entitle to the 
State delegation, but in the convention Senators Watson and 
Smith combined and elected delegates to the convention unin- 
structed as to candidates and unfavorable to the principles of 
the administration of Woodrow Wilson. After the convention had 
adjourned, the Palmer supporters elected a delegation instructed 
to vote for Palmer, the winner of the Georgia primary, and on 
June 28, in San Francisco, Calif., the Georgia delegation pledged 
to Attorney General Palmer were seated without a dissenting vote; 
however, that delegation, although legally elected and legally 
seated, received in round numbers only 46,000 popular votes as 
against 92,000 popular votes for those opposed to him, and by rea- 
— 5 rule of the State committee the will of the people was 

eated. 

In 1924 the State committee provided for a primary and fixed 
the rule that the candidate receiving the majority of the popular 
vote should be entitled to the delegates from Georgia. The candi- 
dates were William G. McAdoo, of California, and Oscar Underwood, 
of Alabama. McAdoo received 91,682 votes and Underwood re- 
ceived 49,945 votes, and the will of the people was, as expressed 
in the primary, carried out by the selection of the delegates in- 
structed to vote for McAdoo. 

In 1928 Senator WALTER F. GEORGE was the favorite son and 
the only candidate filing his name with the State executive 
committee. However, Senator GEORGE insisted that if the name of 
any other person was presented to the committee by a date fixed 
that a primary must be held. The delegates were selected from 
his friends by the State committee without a vote by the people, 
and the Georgia delegation presented the name of our distinguished 
Senator to the convention at Houston, where he received the 
entire vote of Georgia, Florida, and a portion of the vote of Ala- 
bama and West Virginia. 

In 1932 the State committee called a Presidential primary and 
fixed an entrance fee of $1,000. Governor Roosevelt, of New York, 
and Judge Gus Howard, of Georgia, qualified in that primary. 
Governor Roosevelt was selected as Georgia's choice by a tremen- 
dous popular majority. A convention was held and elected dele- 
gates, friends of Governor Roosevelt. These went to the conven- 
tion in Chicago and voted for Governor Roosevelt, and he was 
nominated. 

In 1936 the State committee, headed by Hon. Hugh Howell, 
after much talk and after the entire Georgia delegation in Con- 
gress demanded a primary of the State committee, they finally 
called a Presidential primary and fixed the entrance fee at the 
exorbitant sum of $10,000; the $10,000 was raised; the primary 
was not held, as President Roosevelt's name was the only one 
submitted to the committee and therefore he was declared the 
nominee and permitted to name the delegation to the Philadelphia 
convention; the $10,000 was returned. 

The history of these Presidential years show the haphazard oper- 


.ation under our present system. The State committee can call, 


or not call, a primary. It can fix an entrance fee at $500 or 
$50,000. It can determine whether the results shall be governed 
by popular vote or county-unit vote. It may or may not, select 
its own delegates, There is too much left to chance and politics, 
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There is too much opportunity to defeat the will of the people, 
and a law should be written upon the statute books as heretofore 
suggested, which would assure the people of the rights of free 
expression, fix reasonable rules of the primary, assure the candi- 
date of a reasonable entrance fee and remove the peoples’ right 
from the whim of politics or politicians. Regardless of the le- 
gality of the committee’s powers, the tradition and custom as 
followed over this long period of years, is that we have a Pres- 
idential preferential primary, that the popular will of the people 
shall decide who the nominee shall be. It is up to you and to 
me and to the other citizens of this State that we make our 
demand that our rights be observed. 

In conclusion, permit me a personal reference which perhaps 
will clarify my statement here today. I am a Democrat and my 
record of loyal service to the party is known, but be it said, I 
am a free Democrat and, above all else, a free American. I have 
followed Democratic doctrines and expect to follow them, but I 
have respect for and obedience to the traditions, as well as the 
rules of the party, and I expect to do all in my power to uphold 
and maintain them. 

I call upon all loyal Americans to attend the standards of 


democracy, for there are forces foreign and unfriendly, domestic, 


and self-seeking, that desire to tear down our traditions and deny 
us our privileges. You men of the mountains, attend the stand- 
ards of our Government and hold high those banners of our rights, 
both written and unwritten, and these privileges and customs 
that have become the established precedent and instinctive pro- 
cedure of our democracy. As I stand here today, inspired by the 
panorama which extends from the Great Smokies on and on to 
the sea, in this home of purebred Anglo-Saxon people, where 
the mountains in their purple majesty rise high above the fruited 
plain, where the people have maintained the purity of democratic 
principles of government, as well as their race, I paraphrase and 
quote that beautiful poem by Ernest Neal: 


“In this rhythmical land of the Cherokees, 

With its wonderful streams and beautiful trees, 
In music shall roll the Indian's proud soul 

As long as its rivers flow into the seas. 


“In the laughing of the ripples of the sweet Salacoa, 

In the falling of the current of the silvery Toccoa, 

In the roarings of Tallulah, and the splashings of Yahoola 
Are the wild and varied volumes of a never-written lore.” 


Now, in saying good-bye and expressing my thanks for this 
privilege, may this land of the Cherokees always be the home of 
and maintain a people who are patriotic, democratic, brave, and 
free. I thank you. 


Pensions for Dependents of Deceased World War 
Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1939 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, there now is pending 
before the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation of 
the House a bill (H. R. 2726) providing pensions for the de- 
pendent widows, orphans, and parents of all deceased World 
War veterans. I wish to present for the Recorp a compilation 
showing the number of such children, widows, and parents 
in all the States and the amount of money which would 
go to each State during the first year under the provisions 
of H. R. 2726. This information, compiled by Mr. Millard 
W. Rice, legislative representative of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, follows: 

Estimated number of ts of deceased World War veterans 


whe would be entitled to pensions during first year under the 
provisions of H. R. 2726 


State 


Children Widows | Parents 


612, 800 8111, 390, 000 
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Estimated number of dependents of deceased World War veterans 
who would be entitled to pensions during first year under the 
_ provisions of H. R. 2726—Continued 


State Children | Widows | Parents | Total Annual cost 

District of Columbia 3,020 1,510 $895, 950 
— D 4. 370 2. 130 1. 285, 100 
6, 280 3, 140 1, 864, 309 

1, 460 730 194, 400 

27, 160 13, 560 8, 054, 500 

10, 035 5,015 2, 977,459 

8. 400 4.200 2, 479, 700 

6, 100 3,050 850 1, 810, 000 

5, 980 2. 990 830 9, 800 1,773, 800 

5, 850 2, 930 820 9, 600 1, 737, 600 

2, 260 1,140 320 3, 750 678, 750 

5, 140 2, 560 700 8, 400 1, 520, 400 

14, 500 7, 200 2, 000 23,700 | 4,239, 700 

14, 400 7, 200 2, 000 23, 600 4, 271, 600 

9. 100 4, 550 1, 250 14, 900 2, 696, 900 

3, 125 1, 550 425 5, 100 923, 100 

11, 600 5, 900 1, 500 19, 000 3, 439, 000 

1, 950 980 270 3, 200 579, 200 

4,270 2,135 595 7, 000 1, 267, 000 

350 175 50 575 104, 075 

1, 300 655 185 2, 140 387, 340 

12, 500 6, 000 1, 500 20, 000 3, 620, 000 

10, 800 5, 400 1, 500 17. 700 3. 203. 700 

40. 000 20. 000 5,000 65,000 | 11,765,000 

6.750 3, 350 900 11,000 1, 990, 000 

1, 700 850 250 2, 800 506, 809 

18, 500 9, 000 2, 500 30, 600 5, 430, 000 

6, 700 3, 400 900 11, 000 1, 990, 000 

3,875 1,935 540 6,350 1, 149, 350 

33, 500 17, 650 3, 850 55, 000 9, 955. 000 

215 105 30 350 63, 350 

8, 750 1,870 520 6,140 1, 111, 340 

2, 380 1,195 325 3. 900 705, 900 

6, 220 3. 105 865 10, 190 1, 844, 390 

15, 850 7, 930 2, 220 26, 000 4, 706, 000 

1, 530 760 210 2, 500 452, 509 

875 485 70 1,430 258, 830 

— — 6, 650 3. 325 925 10, 900 1, 972, 999 
Washington... 6, 100 3, 050 850 10, 000 1, 810, 000 
West Virginia 4, 570 2, 300 630 7, 600 1, 357, 500 
Wisconsin. 9, 100 4, 600 1, 200 14, 000 2, 695, 909 
Wyoming. 1, 190 595 165 1,950 352, 950 


May I call attention to the fact that if such pensions were 
granted to the dependent widows, orphans, and parents of 
deceased World War veterans, they would receive the same 
amount. individually, whether they lived on farms, in vil- 
lages, or in cities in Eastern or in Western States and in 
Northern or Southern States. 

No matched funds would have to be paid out by the State 
governments, such as is the case as to public-assistance bene- 
fits under social-security benefits. 

These widows, orphans, and parents are now more or less 
dependent upon their local communities and States—in effect, 
local liabilities. Such local human liabilities would be con- 
verted into local human assets by the adoption of such 
pension laws. 

Moreover, even more important, by transferring the bur- 
den of the care of such dependent widows, orphans, and 
parents from their own States to the Federal Government 
through the Veterans’ Administration, as provided in H. R. 
2726, then State social-security funds would become available 
in larger sums for other destitute citizens, thereby curtailing 
such States to a greater amount of matched funds from the 
Social Security Board. 


Exports and Imports of Agricultural Products 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK H. BUCK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 21, 1939 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, for some time past I have been 
watching with interest the insertion in the Recorp of various 
tables of agricultural imports, inserted by the minority Mem- 
bers. ‘These tables have purported to show increases of 
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imports, and lists of agricultural exports have frequently 
been inserted as well, so grouped that for the most part 
declines are shown for the first 5 months of 1939 over 1938. 
Occasionally one or two decreases in the agricultural imports 
are shown in the select or picked list. The whole list is 
presented under the guise of products which have been 
affected by trade agreements. 

It seems to me that for the sake of accuracy someone of 
us ought to insert what are the actual figures in connection 
with imports and exports of agricultural products, and there- 
fore I am calling the attention of the Members of the House 
to what is the actual state of affairs, as far as our import 
and export trade is concerned. 

Of course, for those who have no regard for accuracy, it 
does not matter that about half of the items in the inserted 
lists have not been the subject of concessions by the United 
States in trade agreements. Opponents of foreign trade 
have a weak case and therefore have to pad the list to make 
what they consider an unfavorable showing. In order to 
keep the record straight, I present a few of the agricultural 
imports which have decreased during the first 5 months of 
1939 over 1938. 


Product 


In giving the above list I want to say that in either year 
the quantity of imports of the products in comparison with 
the production in the United States was generally so small 
as to have little effect on the domestic producers. Shown 
alone without reference to production and prices the figures 
of imports mean very little except, as the opposition hopes, 
a political effect. 

It is interesting to note the changes of the products from 
time to time. Formerly butter headed their list. Now that 
that product has shifted to an export basis it is omitted 
from the list. 

I also want to complete the record and show a few agri- 
cultural products the exports of which increased for the first 
5 months of 1939 over 1938. 


Product 


FES EERI 
BEBEESESRES 
28583888888 


SR 


have been concessions obtained on all these items in trade 
agreements, but no one maintains that these increases in all 
cases were brought about as a result of trade agreements. 
This table merely presents a more favorable situation than the 
opponents of trade agreements show in their monthly pres- 
entation for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and which go out 
over the country to misinform the farmers of the true situa- 
tion. 
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Thomas A. Edison and Mrs. Mina M. Edison 
Hughes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. W. WARREN BARBOUR 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 21 (legislative day of Tuesday, July 18), 1939 


ADDRESSES IN HONOR OF THOMAS A. EDISON AND MBS, 
MINA M. EDISON HUGHES 


Mr, BARBOUR. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 


_ to have printed in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


the remarks delivered by the honored guests at a dinner spon- 
sored by the Livingston, North Newark, and West Hudson 
Kiawanis Clubs to honor the late Thomas A. Edison and Mrs. 
Mina M. Edison Hughes, held at the Newark Athletic Club 
Wednesday, May 31, 1939. 

I point out the fact that mayors of 11 communities in 
northern New Jersey and Governors of 22 States of the Union 
issued proclamations proclaiming February 11 of this year as 
Edison Day in recognition of Mr. Edison’s contribution to 
civilization. Mr. George E. Stringfellow, vice president of 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., later collected the original proclama- 
tions, together with the autographed photographs of those 
issuing them, and had them bound and presented to Mr. 
Edison’s widow at the dinner. 

In view of the great contributions of the late Thomas A. 
Edison to mankind, and the significance of this particular 
occasion, I trust that the Senate will consent to the publica- 
tion of this interesting material. 

There being no objection, the addresses were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


INVOCATION 

Maj. RatPpH MILLER, State Commander, Salvation Army. Our 
Father God, the giver of every good gift, we come to Thee tonight 
with a deep sense of gratitude in our hearts. We thank Thee for 
all Thy blessings to us, but this evening we are specially mindful 
of the gift of science and invention as personified in the life and 
achievements of Thomas Edison. We thank Thee for all he has 
been able to do to make the world brighter, both physically and 
spiritually, and the hard road easier for many feet. We pray that 
Thou shalt sensitize our hearts as well as our minds that we may 
be increasingly mindful of our blessings as manifest through Thy 
children. 

We thank Thee for the presence at this gathering of her who was 
the inspiration of all his efforts and achievements for humanity, 
and beeseech Thy continued guidance for her and her loved ones. 

Bless the food that has been provided for us, and may we spend 
the strength derived from it for Thy honor and in service to our 
fellow men. Amen. 

WELCOME 

ARTHUR E. BLUMENSCHINE. Honored guests, ladies, and gentlemen, 
on behalf of the Livingston, North Newark, and West Hudson 
Kiwanis Clubs, may I extend to each of you a sincere welcome on 
Sin occasion to honor one of America’s greatest men, Thomas Alva 

ison. 

I take great pleasure in presenting to you the public relations 
chairman of the North Newark Kiwanis Club, a man of action, our 
toastmaster for the evening, Mr. Emil G. Meyer. 

Emi G. MEYER, toastmaster., President Blumenschine, President 
De Camp, President Diver, honored guests, ladies, and gentlemen, 
among the few enduring satisfactions of life is the attainment of 
the respect of one’s fellow man. Tonight we are paying respect to 
the living, Mrs. Mina Edison Hughes, and respect to the departed, 
Mr. Thomas A. Edison. 

Without mental reservation, these two are worthy of the respect 
that we are paying them tonight. What a strange coincidence. A 
few moments ago I heard that we are also adding our respect to 
Mr. Edison’s daughter, Mrs. John E. Sloane, whose birthday is today. 

There are upward of 530 people here tonight. Had we accommo- 
dations five times the size of this dining hall, we would have had 
3,000 people paying tribute. The size of the room determined the 
capacity of the industrial cross-section of the community paying 
Tespect to the great inventor, Mr. Thomas A. Edison. 
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An additional purpose of the gathering here tonight is to know 
one another better, You know what the world needs today more 
than anything else is greater understanding, and greater under- 
standing can only be obtained through contact. May I suggest 
that, at the conclusion of this gathering, we again reassemble in 
Duffield Hall and further fraternize? 

We may not be able to do the things that Mr. Edison has done, 
but we can say a kind word to our neighbor, and, that 
kindness, we can carry on by word of mouth the very thing that 
Mr. Edison has done. He has made and is still making people 
happy. Let-us know each other better; and if we know each other 
better, I am sure we will love each other more. 

In the words of the Honorable John W. Bricker, Governor of the 
State of Ohio: “What America needs is another Thomas A. Edison.” 

It may interest you to know that the entire proceedings of this 
evening are being automatically recorded on a device invented by 
Mr. Edison and later perfected by his engineers—the Ediphone. On 
these records, your singing and the spoken words of the people at 
the head table are being recorded—all to go down in the archives, a 
permanent record of the tribute we are paying Mr. Edison here 
tonight. 

There are four messages printed in the program—one from the 
President of the United States—which reads as follows: 

“My Dran Mrs. HucHeEs: It must be with a sense of triumph that 
you will receive the tribute in honor of your late husband which 
will be presented to you on May 31. 

“It gives me great pleasure to join with those who would thus 
acclaim the memory of a man who devoted a long life so assiduously 
to the practical application of science to everyday needs. His claim 
upon our remembrance for the works he wrought is his best 
monument. 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT.” 

One from past President Herbert Hoover, and this reads as follows: 

“My Dear Mas. HuGHes: I am, indeed, glad to see the movement 
that has been gotten under way to honor Thomas Alva Edison. 
For this I am grateful. No man in any civilized part of this earth 
can live his day through without enjoying in some measure benefits 
created by Mr. Edison. 

“It is fitting that a day be set aside in specific recognition of these 
benefactions. They are more than personal comforts. He added 
to the productivity of the earth. He added to human freedom 
from drudgery and toil. He created new provinces of human 
thought and human liberty. 

“It is unfortunate that I have an engagement scheduled else- 
where, as I should like to be with the gathering that will honor 
your late husband on May 31. 

“My warm personal regards to you, 

“Yours faithfully, 
HERBERT HOOVER. 


A message from Alfred E. Smith, which I will read to you: 

“My Dear Mrs. HucHes: I am delighted to know that the New 
Jersey State Legislature has petitioned Co to proclaim an 
annual ‘Edison Day,’ and sincerely hope that favorable action will be 
granted in Washington. Certainly there is no honor too great for 
the memory of Thomas A. Edison, who left behind him so much 
that has contributed to the progress and comfort of present-day 
humanity. 

“Rest assured that you can count me as one of those favoring 
every thought of respect and homage to the memory and achieve- 
ments of Thomas A. Edison. 

“I sincerely regret my inability to be with you and your many 
friends on the occasion of the presentation to you of the proclama- 
tions issued by the various mayors and governors. 


“Sincerely yours, 
“ALFRED E. SMITH.” 

I will also read this to you from Governor Bricker, of Ohio: 

Dran Mrs. HUGHES: As Governor of the State in which Thomas 
A. Edison was born, it gives me great pleasure to extend greetings 
in behalf of the citizens of Ohio to those in attendance at the 
dinner meeting at which you are to receive the proclamations issued 
by governors and mayors in connection with Edison Day. 

“Thomas A. Edison was born Februry 11, 1847, in Milan, Ohio. 
He is rightly entitled to the title of the country’s greatest in- 
ventor. The people of Ohio will always remember the greatness of 
Mr. Edison and the contributions he made to the advancement of 
this country. 

“What America needs today is another Thomas A. Edison. 

“Assuring you of my regret at not being able to attend the meet- 
ing, and with kind personal regards, I remain 

“Cordially yours, 
“JOHN W. BRICKER, 
“Governor, State of Ohio.” 


I also have a telegram from Senator Barsour, which reads: 

“Regret exceedingly will not be able to be with you, but im- 
portant conferences of long standing in connection with legisla- 
tive program demand my presence here in Washington. I assure 
you if the situation were otherwise Mrs. Barbour and I would not 


fail to attend. Please accept our respects ee kind regards. 
“W. WARREN BARBOUR.” 
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In like manner I have a telegram of congratulation from Mr. 
Henry Ford, and I think you will all be interested in my reading 
this to you: 

“It is very gratifying that so many of the Governors of States 
and mayors of cities are proclaiming February 11 as Edison Day. 
Mr. Edison's service to mankind will be remembered the world over 
wherever power and light and sound are made and used for human 
welfare. It is with much regret that Mrs. Ford and myself are 
unable to join in your celebration tonight, but we are glad to 
report that today, as every February 11 since Mr. Edison’s passing, 
has been kept at Dearborn and by the Edison Institute of Tech- 
nology. So that we are in reality joined with you in remem- 
brance of that great man. 

“Mr. and Mrs. HENRY Forp.” 

I also have one from Congressman VREELAND, in which he says: 

“Regret congressional activities compel my absence. Hope Con- 
gress will officially recognize Edison Day next year.” 

Oh, how I wish we had the time to read all the letters and tele- 

of tribute lying before me—tributes real, genuine, heart- 
felt in their expressions of Mr. Thomas A. Edison’s greatness. 

The printer has made an excellent formal presentation of our 
honored guests at the head table. I refer you to the printed pro- 
gram for their background and affiliations. A splendid group, 
don’t you think so? 

Genius as Mr. Edison was, you know he, too, had a very human 
side. He loved mankind. He loved flowers. He loved music. 
Would you like to hear some of Mr. Edison’s favorite music? 

(There follows the toastmaster’s introduction of the musical 
program which included some of Thomas A. Edison's favorite 
selections.) 

Mr. Herbert J. Pascoe has been a member of the New Jersey 
House of Assembly for 12 terms. In 1937 he was minority leader 
and at the present time he is speaker of the house. I take pleasure 
in 5 the to you the Honorable Herbert J. Pascoe. 

Hon. HERBERT J. Pascoe (speaker of the House of Assembly of 
New Jersey). Mr. Toastmaster, honored guests, ladies, and gentle- 
men, my few remarks are to be addressed chiefly to Mrs. Hughes. 

Mrs. Hughes, history was made in the Legislature of the State of 
New Jersey when on May 17 it was my happy privilege to present 
you to the house of assembly while in session. I believe this is 
the first time that a distinguished lady citizen was so presented 
to the State legislature. 

On that occasion your gracious manner and personal charm 
won the hearts of the members. They have commissioned me to 
bring to you tonight a message of deep appreciation and respect. 

So many of the wonderful achievements of your distinguished 
husband, Thomas A. Edison, were accomplished on the soil of our 
beloved State of New Jersey that the legislature has felt it de- 
sirable that they should in some manner assist in commemorating - 
his memory. 

The first such occasion was during the legislative session in 
1938, when the Honorable Edgar Williamson, Jr., assemblyman 
from Essex County, then sponsored a resolution calling on the 
Federal Congress to set aside February 11 as Edison Day. New 
Jersey thus initiated a movement which has since been generally 
adopted by the various States of the Union. 

The second instance was this year when the Honorable Bernard W. 
Vogel, assemblyman from Middlesex County, sponsored a resolu- 
tion naming the new bridge to be constructed across Raritan Bay, 
as the Thomas A. Edison Bridge. This resolution having been 
adopted, the bridge soon to be constructed will be a lasting me- 
morial of the regard of the people of New Jersey for the memory 
of Thomas A. Edison. 

Mr. Edison, always mindful of his fellow man, was just such a 
citizen as the poet had in mind when he penned his beautiful 
lines: 

“Oh, God; give us men, determined, brave and strong, 
Who dare to do the right and smite the wrong; - 
Wholehearted men, unselfish, fearless, bold, 

Whose love of truth outweighs the greed for gold. 
Devoted men, who think and pray and plan 

How best to live and serve their fellow man.” 

They tell the story that when someone asked Mr. Edison whether 
he attributed his wonderfully successful achievements to inspira- 
tion or perspiration, he replied, “A full measure of both.” 

When he thought of inspiration, it must have been that patient 
encouragement that he received from you; your constant source 
of aid and help that inspired him to persist in his endeavors even 
when the outlook was most discouraging. 

This audience tonight, in appreciation of the aid and inspira- 
tion that you gave to one of New Jersey’s former outstanding citi- 
zens, has asked me to present to you and your daughter, Mrs. 
Sloane, these beautiful bouquets of red roses. As these roses are 
living manifestations of God's mysteries of creation, may they 
remind you tonight that it was from the same mysteries of crea- 
tion that Thomas A. Edison brought forth his great accomplish- 
ments to lighten the burdens of humanity. 

Emit G. Meyer, toastmaster. Confidence downward begets confi- 
dence upward. Many years ago I heard Mr. Charles M. wab say: 
“My young partners do all the work and I do the laughing and I 
recommend to you that there is little success where there is little 
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laughing. In leading men there is more stimulus in a smile than 
in a thousand harsh words.” Mr. Schwab is an internationally 
known captain of industry, whose advice and wisdom is sought by 
industrialists, financiers, and Government leaders. He is chairman 
of the board of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation. I present Mr. 
Charles M. Schwab. 

CHARLES M. Schwan, chairman of the board, Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration, I tried to remember the names mentioned by Mr. Meyer 
of the various guests present here tonight, because I do not know 
all of them. But I’ve forgotten them, and I think at this time I can 
very well and appropriately say to you, in anticipation of the few 
words I may say, “My dear Mrs. Hughes, ladies, and gentlemen.” 

Now, when I saw this kindly and eloquent gentleman present the 
roses to Mrs. Hughes and her daughter, my mind turned back in 
reminiscence of years ago. This seems to me to be a night of rem- 
iniscences. And I remember one of my first experiences in life was 
with Mr. Carnegie, who gave his first library to the town of Brad- 
dock, Pa. We had a great celebration to honor Mr. and Mrs. Car- 
negie, and I thought it would please them both if I had some 
typical steelworker present Mrs. Carnegie with a bouquet of roses. 
And sọ, looking over our workmen, I finally selected one, John Noyes, 
a typical rugged steel man, to make the presentation speech to Mrs. 

egie. 

I had John on the carpet at my office for about 3 weeks until 
I had him letter perfect in the speech he was to make. 

The auspicious moment arrived, and when John came to the stage 
to present the bouquet of flowers I saw him turn pale, and disaster 
appeared imminent. However, John started his speech and got as 
far as saying, “Mrs. Carnegie,” and then stopped. He couldn't go 
any further, but with true American spirit he handed the roses to 

Mrs. Carnegie, and she accepted them with appropriate remarks. 
After Mrs. Carnegie had finished speaking the rest of John's speech 
came back to him. He then remembered what he was to have 
said in the first place. And he took the roses back from Mrs. 
Carnegie and started his speech again. 

That's how I feel tonight. When your good president and others 
asked me to come over here to present the book to Mrs. Hughes, 
I thought that was all I had to do. I would present the book with 
the same sentiment, love, and esteem that I had for Mr. Edison 
and Mrs. Hughes during all these years, and that my duty would 

' be ended. But I find that I have been asked to say a few words. 
Because the speeches have been so brief, and the music so good, 
I'm inclined to let my soul outpour tonight with reference to this 
great man, whom I first met in 1886, a long time ago, and have 
been his friend during all the years of his life. Yes; more than 
merely a friend. I had great affection for him. Perhaps few men 
in this country have known intimately more men, and great men, 
throughout the world than I've known. Circumstances of life 

placed me in that position, and I am glad in this, the home of Mr. 
Thomas Edison, to say frankly, and with the truth of age, that 
Mr. Thomas Edison, to my mind, was the greatest man I ever knew 
in my long life. 

I worked on some problems with Mr. Edison, and as time went on 
I learned to admire him all the more. I even learned his language, 
and used it frequently. I remember one night in New York when 
I coaxed Mr. Edison to make a speech before the microphone; he 
wouldn't do it. We were recording speeches of the great men of 
our time, and I asked Mrs. Hughes to prevail upon her husband to 
make the speech, and we finally reached a compromise. Mr. Edi- 

son said, “Well, Charlie, I'll stand for the picture if you'll make the 

speech.” I said all right. So we stood together, my arms about him. 

I suppose I was a little long, and he was a little nervous and he 

didn't hear very well what I said, and not being familiar with the 
fact that the radio was recording everything, he said, Don't be so 
damned long, I'm tired.” I said, “All right, Mr. Edison, we'll cut it 
short.” And that’s all in the record preserved at Columbia 

University. 

I think I was the first to show Edison—Mr. Edison—the opinions 
of people by asking them instead of applauding with their hands 
to cheer with their handkerchiefs. The great universities of the 
United States gave a dinner to the pioneers of industry, of which 
Mr. Edison was, of course, head and shoulders above all; and he 
was the center of attraction. I said to the people, “Now, he can’t 
hear your applause. Stand up and wave your handkerchiefs until 
you're tired, and I'll explain to him that that's your way of showing 
your appreciation of him.” 

Now, let me say a few things about these troublous times. I’ve 
been in industry 60 years. I have never seen times that are so 
inexplicable, so difficult, as today. We don’t know where we stand. 
We don't know whether business is going to be successful or not. 
We don't know whether our lives are going to be successful; but 
there’s one thing I’m sure, that if we had a few Thomas Edisons 
alive today we could be certain that we would be nearer the solu- 
tion of our troubles. In my opinion, business does not depend upon 
legislation, but business depends upon the initiative of men, and 
the greatest example in this direction was Mr. Edison. Moreover, 
business requires that men be paid their due for unusual endeavor 
and service to their fellow man. Men who are leaders must be 
acknowledged as leaders, and our faith in men of this caliber will 
serve in great measure to put this country of ours in the position 
it well deserves. 

There is no nation in the world that has the natural resources 
of this great United States of ours. Combine these resources with 
the unhampered initiative of our people, and you may be sure of 
wonderful results. 

If I were writing a title for Mr. Thomas Edison, however, I would 
be reminded of what is said of the architect of St. Pauls in London, 


when they wrote above his tomb; “If you would see—if you would 
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know this life—look about you.” And so with Mr. Edison. We can 
use all the words we like in praise and admiration of Mr. Edison, 
but all you need to do when you think of this great man is look 
about you. Where would we be without the things that he has 
developed? 

One of the proudest things at my time of life is to have the reali- 
zation that in the earlier days I could call Mr. Edison my friend, 
and we were real friends, Mrs. Hughes, until the last, as you well 
know. I loved him as I loved a father. I admired him to such an 
extent that it would be indescribable. He was intuitively, and by 
nature, a great man. When President Butler introduced us to the 
heads of all the universities of America, he said, “Not one of the 
men we are honoring as pioneers of industry has ever been to a 
college. So you can imagine my embarrassment.” 

I could go on talking in this vein. I could talk forever about the 
virtues and the wonders of this great man. I would have you re- 
member I came over from New York in 96 degrees of heat—but when 
you said that this was for Mr. Edison, I said, “If it’s the last act I 
do in my life, I'll go and pour forth the admiration that I have 
for this great man.” 

Now, I haven’t said much about Mrs. Hughes. Knowing her for 
many years, I have said a great deal more to her privately than 
I'm going to say to you people publicly. And after many years, we 
have both reached the age where we are rather insusceptible to 
flattery, but I do say that she must be remembered in this com- 
munity as a great help and inspiration to this wonderful man, and 
with all that she’s mighty good to look upon. I know Mr. Hughes is 
here, but when people said things like that about my wife I certainly 
took it to myself and said, “Well, you're a pretty good judge, after 
all.” So when I say it to Mrs. Hughes publicly and privately, I ad- 
mire her for what she’s done and for her kindly disposition, and 
there’s no greater pleasure that could come to me than to have 
been selected to present you, Mrs, Hughes, with this lovely volume 
that has been prepared by your friends with so much care, that 
contains the records of the messages of 27 or 28 Governors; of 
resolutions entered into in our own Congress; and the tributes 
of affection and admiration from the leading newspapers of the 
world. I’ve read them all with care. There's nothing very new 
about it. It doesn't half do the subject justice, but it's the best 
that human nature could do; and, therefore, at the request of the 
gentlemen who have compiled this beautiful book for your records 
of the years to come, it gives me untold pleasure, Mrs. Hughes, to 
be the medium for presenting you, before your various friends here 
tonight, this volume. 

Mrs. HucHes. Mr. Schwab, I thank you for coming to us tonight, 
as Mr. Edison always so greatly admired you, and I deeply appre- 
ciate your graciousness in presenting to me this valued book, which 
I shall ever treasure. 

And I want you particularly, Mr. Stringfellow, to know that I am 
grateful to you for your loyal and untiring effort to bring about 
this well-deserved recognition. 

I want to express my appreciation and thanks to you all who 
are instrumental in honoring Mr. Edison in this wonderful way. 

I humbly accept this tribute in the name of my great and 
beloved departed one. No one knows so well as I the hours and 
tireless energy spent for the accomplishment of his desires to give 
the best to his fellow men. Nothing satisfied him but perfection, 
He was Nature’s man in his simplicity, and 1 always felt that he 
was truly God's instrument, of whom He could say: “Well done 
thou good and faithful servant. Enter thou into the kingdom 
of heaven.” 

Mr. MEYER. We have many dignitaries gracing our head table 
who saw fit to break bread with us tonight, but I'm just going to 
take time out to introduce one who's traveled a considerable dis- 
tance, and I take great pleasure in introducing the Honorable 
Richard C. McMullen, Governor of the State of Delaware. 

In Delaware the Governors don’t speak. 

You know the great teacher is not the man or the woman that 
supplies the most facts, but the one in whose presence we become 
different. The next speaker is such a personality. He is capable, 
interesting, dynamic, long-visioned, and has a splendid national 
reputation. He will address you on The Pioneer Spirit. He needs 
no introduction. I present to you Gov. Harold G. Hoffman. 

Governor HoFFMAN. Mr. Toastmaster, guest of honor, Mrs. Hughes, 
Mrs. Sloane, Governor McMullen, Mr. Schwab, distinguished guests, 
ladies, and gentlemen, I feel entirely inadequate in approaching 
the subject that has been assigned to me, The Pioneer Spirit—some- 
thing that was woven so closely into the life and work of the man 
whose memory is being honored tonight. And I approach this task 
with some degree of humility, particularly in view of the fact that 
Several people are here who have been so closely associated with the 
late Mr. Edison in his work that they could tell you much more 
capably than I of that work and of his beneficent influence upon 
humanity. 

I am particularly appreciative of the fact that tonight we have 
with us the beloved daughter, and that woman, particularly, Mrs. 
Hughes, who for so many years shared the companionship of Thomas 
Alva Edison. It was Everard Jack Appleton who once expressed, in 
words far more appropriate than I could pass on to you, the thought 
that inspiration, courage, and Incentive come to every man whose 
deeds are recorded in history, through a mother, a wife, a sister, a 
sweetheart, a daughter, or some good woman. He said: 


“This is the story of ages—this is the woman’s way; 

Wiser than seer or sages—leading us day by day. 

Facing all things with a courage nothing can daunt or dim, 
Treading life’s pathway wherever it leads; 

Lined with flowers or choked with weeds. 

Guide, comrade, golden spur; the men who win are helped by her.” 
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I think that this occasion is particularly well timed. We pay 
tribute to the memory of this man immediately following that day 
which is set aside in the lives of all Americans—Memorial Day, ded- 
icated to the past, a day rich in memory, a day when we pause and 
go back over the paths that America has traveled, enshrined in our 
memory as sweethearts preserve a flower, a rose perhaps, between 
the leaves of a beloved book. 

And as we go back over the paths that America has traveled we 
find that long road of a century and a half filled with pictures. 
We think of the minutemen at Lexington, there upon the green; 
not yet defying their King, and yet insisting upon fighting for 
their rights. We think of Yorktown; we think of Saratoga. Those 
of us living here in New Jersey think of Princeton, of Trenton, of 
Monmouth, and Molly Pitcher. And then there are the pictures 
of flags, the pictures of pride, the pictures of freedom, of victory. 
There's a picture that comes to us of the old Constitution sailing 
its way between the British vessels, the Cyane and the Levant, the 
guns booming under the moon and with victory coming at dawn. 
Then there's the long epic struggle of the Civil War. The stone 
fence at Gettysburg, the long, skilled, cool fight of Robert Lee with 
a dying army, and finally the victory, with Lee sheathing his sword, 
and with Grant saying, “Go ye in peace, my brethren.” And then 
just as in a crucible, the refined metal comes out pure and shining, 
separated from the dross, so, too, from the trials and the fire of 
battle and war a great new Nation emerged. 

There are other pictures—Custer dying with his men of the 
Seventh Cavalry; with their noses filled with the acrid smell of 
gunpowder, of thick blood, and the dust of the hooves of the cir- 
cling Sioux ponies. Then 1898—Dewey at Manila Bay, pausing in 
the middle of a battle as he was winning an empire 6,000 miles away 
from home, to have breakfast. The cry, “Remember the Maine,” 
and old Spain, gallantly losing the fight for the golden Indies in 
the bright waters of the Spanish Main. And then there are the 
more recent memories of 1918 when we raised a fine y army, 
developed practically a new Navy, with the substantial aid of the 
men of industry, and this Navy carried the men overseas. Here 
at home again it was the mothers, wives, sisters, and sweethearts 
who made a great sacrifice. We know that in their hearts the fires 
of patriotism burned just as brightly as in the hearts of the most 
intrepid soldiers upon the far-flung battle lines. 

But the thing I would like to impress upon you tonight is that 
the pictures enshrined in the minds and in the hearts of Americans 
are not all pictures of war; not all pictures of battle; because 
there also has been a long epic struggle of industry in the United 
States. We have pictures of the early founders, the pioneers who 
labored to wrest the grain from the reluctant soil, fighting against 
the beast, fighting against hardship, fighting against weather. There 
are pictures: of men who were valiantly making an effort to build 
up America, whose spirits still live in the present day, captains 
of industry, some whose names have been mentioned and some 
seated at this very head table tonight. All have helped to build up 
America; the men who created the railroads that penetrated the 
wildernesses; the men who established the cities upon the prairie 
and made them grow. 

When you consider the growth of America in times of peace 
you'll find, too, that most of these men have been inspired by that 
quality chosen as the subject for my talk to you tonight. And that 
is the pioneer spirit. We as Mr. Schwab has already 
said, that here in the United States we do have some troubles; 
conditions seem to be unsettled; and yet we recognize, too—and 
I'm sure he will agree with me in this statement—that here in the 
United States, as compared to the other countries of the world, we 
are standing at an advanced point on the high road of civilization. 
And you'll find that the initiative in striving to reach higher at- 
tainments was taken by our pioneer forbears, the ones who were 
willing to go out to do the things that hadn't been done before. 
They had that old passion to discover, the passion to explore. 
Joseph Husband tells us that it’s that passion that’s responsible 
not alone for the fact that today we are enabled to ride across the 
continent in fast trains, that we can now speed through the air, 
that we can go across the ocean on great steamships with palatial 
accommodations, but that it’s responsible, too, for the skill that 
enables the surgeon to save the lives of countless thousands of 
people throughout the world. All these arise out of that 
passion to discover, one of the earliest emotions, Husband says, 
that men experienced. 

He gives us a picture of a cave boy, born and living in a quiet 
wooded valley that represented his entire universe. Each morning 
he would see the sun rise above the eastern hills and melt the 
night mist from the valley. During the day he hunted, fished, or 
swam the stream that came tumbling down from the mountains 
through cascades of white water and successions of dark, deep 
pools. Then at evening, as his mother cooked the meal over the 
embers of a wood fire, he squatted and watched the sun set in red 
and yellow flame behind the black wall of the mountains in the 
west. Those encircling mountains represented his world. He knew 
of nothing that existed beyond them the size of which would dwarf 
his surroundings into insignificance. Then, one day there came 
& new and a strange emotion, a desire to climb to the top of the 
mountains. When he reached the pinnacle he saw his home valley 
far below him on the right with the smoke from the fire before 
his father’s cave rising like a tiny thread of gray against the green. 
But here on the other side was another valley, a new world that 
he had never glimpsed. For years he had lived in his own little 
world, ignorant of the existence of an beyond. For the first 
time he felt the urge of the romance of exploration burning within 
him—he had heard the whisper calling him into strange and 
hidden lands, 
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In the years that followed, his children and their grandchildren , 
went on and on, always the more venturesome ones climbing the 
highest mountains, finding some way to get across the deepest 
streams or nature’s barriers. 

Thus from small beginnings came civilization, the wonderful 
civilization of Greece, and Rome, and Europe, with its seaport 
towns and the challenge of the broad Atlantic as an avenue for new 
discoveries. Columbus dared to search the uncharted seas, yielding 
to the lure for all the mariners of his time, the northwest passage 
to India. In three tiny, umseaworthy vessels, as you know, he set 
sail into the vast unknown. Joaquin Miller pictures that last 
night in the triumph of Columbus, as follows: 


“Then, pale and worn, he kept his deck 
And peered through darkness. Ah, that night 
Of all dark nights! And then a speck— 
A light! A light! A light! A light! 
It grew, a starlight flag unfurled! 
It grew to be Time’s burst of dawn. 
He gained a world; he gave that world 
Its grandest lesson: ‘On! Sail on!’” 


And so in the years that followed, other men went out upon 
the sea; other men went up the mountains, crossed the mountain 
passes, and discovered new lands, and finally there came a time 
when it seemed that geographical exploration had ended. Today 
we cannot imagine our boys and girls looking upon any part of the 
earth’s surface that never before has been seen by man. In the 
past it was geographical exploration. 

But it seems to me that it’s a wonderful thing to know that there 
are still so many avenues open for exploration, and that for our 
boys and girls the land of romance lies just around the corner; 
that the urge to explore, to do things that are new, may come to 
them just the same as it came to Magellan, to Sir Francis Drake, or 
to young Byrd, who flew the American flag to the poles. 

Perhaps there's nothing I could pass on to you that would better 
express the thought that I have in mind than Rudyard Kipling’s 
poem, The Explorer: 


There's no use in going further—it's the edge of cultivation,“ 
So they said, and I believed it—broke my land and sowed my crop, 
Built my barns and strung my fences in the little border station, 
Tucked away below the foothills, where the trails run out and 
stop. 
“Till a voice, as bad as Conscience, rang interminable changes, 
On one everlasting Whisper day and night repeated—so: 
‘Something hidden. Go and find it. Go and look behind the 
ges— 
Something lost behind the Ranges. Lost and waiting for you. 
Go! 
“So I went, worn out of patience; never told my nearest neighbors— 
Stole away with pack and ponies—left em drinking in the town; 
And = faith that moveth mountains didn’t seem to help my 
bors, 
As I faced the sheer main-ranges, whipping up and leading 
down. 


“March by march I puzzled through ’em, turning flanks and dodging 
shoulders, 
Hurried on in hope of water, headed back for lack of grass; 
Till I camped above the tree line—drifted snow and naked 
boulders— 
Felt free air astir to windward—knew I'd stumbled on the Pass. 


“Thought to name it for the finder; but that night the Norther 
found me— 
Froze and killed my plains-bred ponies, so I named the camp 


Despair 
(It’s the Railroad Gap today, though); then my Whisper came to 
hound me— 
‘Something lost behind the Ranges. Over yonder. Go you there!’ 
“Then I knew the while I doubted—knew His hand was certain 
o'er me, 
Still—it might be self-delusion—scores of better men had died— 
I could reach the township living, but, He knows what terrors 


tore me, 
But I didn't, but I didn’t. I went down the other side. 


“Till the snow ran out in flowers and the flowers turned to aloes, 
And the aloes sprung to thickets and a brimming stream ran by; 
But the thickets dwindled to thorn scrub, and the water drained to 


shallows— 
And I dropped again on desert, blasted earth and blasting 
sky. 


“I remember lighting fires; I remember sitting by them; 
I remember seeing faces—hearing voices through the smoke; 
I remember they were fancy, for I threw a stone to try 'em 
‘Something lost behind the Ranges,’ was the only word they spoke. 


“I remember going crazy, I remember that I knew it 
When I heard myself hallooing to the funny folk I saw, 
Very full of dreams that desert. But my two legs took me 
through it 
And I used to watch em moving with my toes all black and raw. 


“But at last the country altered—white man’s land beyond dis- 
uting— 
x : and open timber, with a hint of hills behind— 


Ro grass 
There I found me focd and water, and I lay a week recruiting, 
W then I entered on my 
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r i di a d e AADA 
Week by Ak I pried and sampled, week by week my findings 


grew. 
Saul he went to look for donkeys, and by God he found a king- 
om 


But by God who sent his Whisper, I had found the worth of two! 
“Up * the hostile mountains, where the hair-poised snowslide 


shivers— 
pn and through the big fat marshes that the virgin ore-bed 


Till I heard the mile-wide mutterings of unimagined rivers 
And beyond the nameless timber saw the wide and fertile plains. 


“Plotted sites of future cities, traced the easy es between ’em; 
Watched unharnessed rapids wasting 50,000 head an hour; 
Counted para pon of water frontage through the ax-ripe woods that 
screen 
Saw a plant to to feed a people—up and waiting for the power. 
“Well 2 know who'll get the credit—all the clever chaps that fol- 
owed— 
Came a dozen men together—never knew my desert fears; 
‘Tracked Be by the camps I'd quitted, used the water holes d 


hollowed, 
They'll go back and do the talking, they'll be called the pioneers! 


'“They will find my sites of townships, not the cities that I set there. 


They will rediscover rivers, not my rivers heard at night, 
FCC 
ge 
By the lonely cairns I builded they will guide my feet aright. 


“Did I name a single river; did I claim a single acre, 
Have I kept a single nugget (save for samples)? No, not I. 
Because my price was paid me 10 times over by my Maker 
But you wouldn't understand it. You go up and occupy. 


“Ore you'll find there; wood and cattle; water transit sure and steady 

(That 5 keep the railway rates down) coal and iron at 
your 

God took care to hide that country ’till he judged His people ready, 

R and I've found it, and it’s 
yours 


“Yes, your ‘never, never country’—yes, your ‘edge of cultivation’ 
And ‘no sense in going further’—’till I crossed the range to see. 

God forgive me! No; I didn’t. It’s God’s present to our Nation. 
Anybody might have found it, but His whisper came to me!” 


So it was, I think, that the whisper of God came to Thomas Alva 
Edison. It was that same whisper, perhaps, that came years before 


to the boy, Benjamin Franklin, who looked up at the lightning 


that perhaps might have terrified that cave boy centuries and cen- 
turies before, but with just a kite and a key and a bottle he brought 
down and gave to us the discovery of electricity. Mysterious and 
unknown was this undiscovered realm of electricity, but other pio- 
neers in laboratories and in experiment stations toiled and directed 
it into courses useful to mankind. Today we can sit in our homes and 
turn little knobs and have brought to us news of war, and of peace, 
and music from distant lands. Wonderful thing, isn’t it? Yet it is 
just one of countless results of this pioneer spirit, the urge of people 
to do the things that haven’t been done before. And it was that 
urge that came, as I've said, to Thomas Alva Edison. 

Tonight I couldn’t attempt to tell you of all the things that have 
made mankind the beneficiary of Thomas Alva Edison. I’ve heard 
people who have been closely associated with him, such as 


George 
_ Stringfellow, tell of many of those things. One thing particularly 


impressed itself upon my memory, and that was the fact that when 
Mr. Edison died in 1931, in the industries arising from his inven- 
tions there was an investment of over $25,000,000,000, employing 
over 2,000,000 men, to say nothing of millions who had been em- 

ployed in collateral lines. This vast army of wage earners found 
oe found happiness for their families, and are continuing to 
carry on that work because of this man who had believed in them. 
It would be hard today to envision, I think, a world without these 
inventions, without these blessings that have been given to us by 
Thomas Edison. 

I like to think this, that it’s a whisper, a divine whisper, that 
seems to come to men to urge them to get out of the beaten path, 
to do the things that haven’t been done before. 

Once God spoke to men through Moses, the Bible tells us, and 

him gave us the Ten Rules for all human conduct. 

Perhaps, after 4,000 years of silence, God spoke again—to Thomas 
Alva Edison. Maybe He said to him: 

“My people are ready to live with miracles. So give them the 
miracles in My name. 

“Let light flood their homes and their streets. Let invisible 
power perform their daily tasks. Let their words be e one to 
the other, to the ends of the earth in the t of an eye. 

“Let them preserve their voices on cylinders and plates of wax, 
so that the dead may be heard by the living, the spoken wisdom 
of yesterday be repeated tomorrow. 

“Let all the events of the world be gathered together and fixed 
upon a film thinner than the thinnest parchment, and then let 
them be reenacted before bd eyes of all men. Let men know the 
appearance of far places. Let landsmen see the waves of the ocean 
and seamen see mountain forests in the wind. 
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“Let there be great cities built in all the lands—cities which 
shall live and move and have meat and drink through unseen 
powers. 

“Let these be common miracles. Let them not be put upon 
high altars and worshiped from afar in awe. Let them be for 
ali men and for the uses of all men. 

“Like Moses before you, you may see the beginning but not the 
end or even the beginning of the end, for I will gather you to My 
bosom before that comes to pass.” 

It seems to me that all Americans are beneficiaries of these 
wonderful things that came to Thomas Alva Edison through this 
divine inspiration. There is nothing that could give to us a 
greater urge to carry on, to do our part in this world of today, 
and in this Nation that he loved so well, than to follow this last 
message of Thomas Alva Edison to the American people. It was a 
message that he had written to be read over the radio. He said: 
“My message to you is to be courageous. I have lived a long time. 
I have seen history repeat itself over and over again. I have seen 
many depressions in business. Always America came through 
strong and more prosperous. Be brave, as your fathers were brave 
before you. Have faith. Go forward.” 

Thank you. 

Mr. Meyer rose to conclude the program with a final musical 
selection. 


Philippine Market 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ERNEST W. GIBSON 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HORACE M. POND 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp a speech delivered at Manila during the 
Foreign Trade Week, on May 27 of this year, by Mr. Horace M. 
Pond, president of the Pacific Commercial Co., the largest 
importer of American goods in the Philippines. 

The speech is a clear, impartial, and brilliant exposition 
of the importance of the Philippines to the United States by 
an American who has earned the respect and admiration of 
both Americans and Filipinos during his stay of over a third 
of a century in the Philippines. 

Mr. Pond’s speech, together with the speech delivered by 
Hon. Paul V. McNutt at Charlottesville, Va., which has been 
inserted in the Recor», constitute a most illuminating expo- 
sition of Philippine-American economic relations. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The Philippine tariff door is open to the products of the United 
States, and the United States tariff door, with certain quantitative 
limitations as to some products, is open to the products of the 
Philippines. These open doors, I believe, are not only vital for 
the Philippines but are most advantageous to the United States. 
I believe, therefore, that they should not now be closed but, on 
the contrary, should be left open indefinitely. 

In 1938 the United States passed through the Philippine open 
door goods to the value of about $90,000,000. Generally there are 
but about seven other countries in the world that buy more from 
the United States than does the Philippines; during the first quar- 
ter of 1939 there were but four countries that bought more—the 
United Kingdom, Canada, Japan, and France. During that quarter 
the United States shipped to the Philippines goods to the value 
of about 8 and this was more than the value of goods 
received in the United States from the Philippines during that 
quarter, 

BUYS PROCESSED GOODS 


The value of goods sold does not, however, tell the whole story. 
The Philippines is not an industrial country. Most goods pur- 
chased of the United States are, therefore, not raw products but 
goods which have been processed or manufactured. Instead of raw 
reco the Philippine purchases large quantities of cotton textiles, 
being the best customer of the United States. Instead of wheat, 
the Philippines purchases large quantities of wheat flour; and here 
again the Philippines is the best customer of the United States. 
Instead of scrap iron to be uséd for war purposes, the Philippines 
purchases large quantities of finished iron and steel products, hard- 
ware, machinery of all kinds, and automobiles and trucks. Of 
each dollar of sales to the Philippines far more United States labor 
and capital are employed than, generally , is the case of 
exports to foreign countries, 
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United States agriculture, which from time to time has opposed 
Philippine-American trade preferences, is also a large beneficiary 
of the present trade preferences in the Philippines. The Philip- 
pines buys in the form of wheat flour each year the equivalent 
of about 6,000,000 bushels of wheat, the product of about 400,000 
acres. On such of this wheat flour as is brought into the Philip- 
pines from the United States the Philippines gives to the wheat 
farmers of the United States a duty preference equal to about 
10 cents (United States currency) a bushel. 


OUTPUT OF 25,000 Cows 


The Philippines buys from the United States each year cotton 
textiles which take the product of about 135,000 acres of southern 
cotton fields; and all of these cotton textiles have in the Philippines 
the advantage of a substantial duty preference over foreign textiles. 

The Philippines consumes each year in the form of canned milk 
the equivalent of about 100,000,000 pounds of raw milk, or the prod- 
uct of about 25,000 cows. Such part of this canned milk as comes 
from the United States is admitted into the Philippines free of 
duty, while canned milk from foreign countries must pay duty. 

These are but a few concrete examples of the value of the Philip- 
pines as a market for the agricultural and industrial products of 
the United States. 

PAID IN DOLLARS 


The sales which United States producers, manufacturers, and 
merchants make to the Philippines give them none of the head- 
aches—none of the difficulties and problems which result from 
their trade with many other countries of the world. Philippine 
buyers generally either pay in the United States United States dol- 
lars for the goods purchased before they are shipped, or banks 
collect from the buyers in the Philippines and promptly remit 
United States dollars to the sellers. In the Philippines no bother- 
some quotas are imposed, there are no blocked currencies of doubt- 
ful value and more doubtful convertibility to contend with, no 
exchange controls, no barter problems, no delays in converting 
Philippine pesos into United States dollars, and no exchange fluc- 
tuations of any importance. 

The Philippine peso is tied to the United States dollar and so 
backed by reserves of United States dollars that there is no ques- 
tion, under present conditions and currency laws, that for Philip- 
pine pesos United States dollars can be promptly secured at a 
fixed and stable rate of exchange. In much of South and Central 
America, and in such countries as Germany, Italy, Turkey, and 
Japan, it may be possible to find buyers who desire American 
goods but it is another matter to get an important permit or to 
secure exchange so that goods purchased and shipped can be paid 
for. Sellers in the United States well know from bitter experience 
that reichmarks in Germany, pesos in the Argentine, or yen in 
Japan may be of little or no value to them in the United States. 
What they want for the goods they sell is dollars in the United 
States; those dollars they get for the goods they sell to the 
Philippines. 

INVESTMENT FIELD 

Another advantage to the United States of Philippine-American 
trade preference is in the investment field. According to the 
United States Tariff Commission, investments by United States 
citizens in the Philippines totaled in 1935 about $200,000,000, of 
which about $32,000,000 was in government and semi-government 
bonds and about $165,000,000 was in Philippine business and in- 
dustry. The depreciated book value at that time of the fixed assets 
of such business and industry was about $110,000,000. 

Many of these investments were made because of the trade 
preferences in the trade relations between the Philippines and the 
United States, and particularly for such products as sugar, coconut 
oil, buttons, cigars, and pineapples and embroideries, These 
investments have generally brought substantial profits to those 
making them. Continued trade preferences, and especially if the 
uncertainties as to future Philippine-American trade relations were 
to be removed, would most likely make the Philippines a fertile 
field for investments of United States citizens. 


ACT RESTORES TARIFF 


The economic provisions of the Philippine Independence Act will 
change all this, for. beginning July 4, 1946, the date for the 
recognition of Philippine independence by the United States, not 
only will Philippine products be dutiable on entry into the United 
States, but United States products will be subject to the full 
Philippine duties. Investigations by representatives of the United 
States Tariff Commission, and studies made by a joint committee 
‘of Americans and Filipinos clearly show that these provisions of 
the independence law will be disastrous to the Philippines and 
most disadvantageous to the United States. 

Recommendations were, therefore, made by the joint committee 
for an extension of trade preferences until 1961. Beginning July 
4, 1946, it was recommended that Philippine products on entry 
into the United States pay 25 percent of the full United States 
duties, and United States products on entry into the Philippines 
pay 25 percent of the Philippine duties, in 1947, 30 percent in 1948? 
35 percent, and so on until 1961 and thereafter when the com- 
mittee recommended that they pay, in each case, the full duties. 
Thus, the termination of the trade preferences in the trade rela- 
tions between the two countries was recommended. A bill to give 
effect to these recommendations was presented to Congress, but it 
has been tabled by the Senate Committee on Insular Affairs, and 
is now generally considered to be dead. 
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GLAD BILL KILLED 


Prom the point of view of the United States, and of a citizen 
of the United States who cast his lot with that of the Filipino 
people and prospered as they have prospered, I am glad that that 
bill is dead. I am glad because I am convinced that its provisions 
would have been disastrous to the Philippines and disadvantageous 
to the United States. The application of the principle on which 
the provisions of that bill were based to the trade relations be- 
tween the two countries was, I believe, unwise, unnecessary, and 
even disastrous. 

That principle was set forth in the instructions to the joint 
committee. It is that “preferential trade relations between the 
United States and the Philippines are to be terminated at the 
earliest practicable date consistent with affording the Philippines 
& reasonable opportunity to adjust their national economy,” and 
that thereafter “trade relations between the two countries will be 
regulated in accordance with a reciprocal-trade agreement on a 
nonpreferential basis.” That made it impossible for the com- 
mittee to present a sound and satisfactory program for Philippine- 
American trade relations after independence. The approval of the 
bill would have applied, by an act of that principle 
to future Philippine-American trade relations. 

CONSISTENCY NOT JEWEL 

There may be a reason for this principle: Trade preferences for 
one country constitute discriminations against all other countries, 
and it has long been the policy of the United States to treat alike 
the products of all countries (except Cuba) which do not discrimi- 
nate against the products of the United States. This is known 
as the most-favored-nation principle. That reason I do not con- 
sider valid when applied to the trade relations between the Philip- 
pines and the United States. In this case consistency is by no 
means a jewel. Not only are there precedents for excepting the 
Philippines in the application of the principle, and especially con- 
sidering that most commercial treaties between the United States 
and foreign nations contain exceptions, either regional or as to 
specific articles, but in practically every trade agreement entered 
into in recent years between the United States and foreign coun- 
tries the Philippines has been specifically excepted from the cpera- 
tion of the most-favored-nation principle, and this regardless of 
the future political status of the Philippines. 

The purpose of the present trade policy of the United States 
is not to destroy trade which already exists, but rather to in- 
crease trade and commerce throughout the world. Consistency 
surely does not dictate that the mutually advantageous trade be- 
tween the Philippines and the United States shall be destroyed, 
and especially when its destruction may well bring disaster to the 
Filipino people, the loss of a large market for the United States, 
force the adoption of bilateralism by the Philippines, and further 
menace peace in the Far East. 


WOULD HIT INVESTMENTS 


Had this principle been applied to Philippine-American trade 
relations by the approval by Congress of the bill, the large and 
increasing trade with the Philippines, a trade laboriously built up 
over a period of more than a generation, would have been prac- 
tically destroyed. It also would have wiped out a substantial part 
of the investments in the Philippines by United States citizens 
and the income from such inv ents. Investments of United 
States citizens in sugar and coconut oil mills and in a number of 
other industries would have been made practically valueless. By 
the termination of trade preferences others probably would have 
been much less valuable than they are today. It also would have 
destroyed the Philippines as a future field for investment. This 
was by the Tariff Commission, which stated in its 
report that the “provisions of the Independence Act make it prac- 
tically certain that the Philippines will become less attractive as a 
field for investment by United States citizens.” 

The reduction in trade with the Philippines, had the bill been 
approved, would have been accomplished in two ways. In the first 
place, the Philippines can buy only as it can sell, and, as the 
increasing export taxes or the decreasing export quotas would have 
reduced the total value of all Philippine exports, the total pur- 
chases by the Philippines would have decreased. While theoreti- 
cally trade preferences in the trade relations would have continued 
until 1961, practically that would not have been the case, for long 
before 1961 the trade preferences would have been of little prac- 
tical value to the Philippines. The increasing duties imposed on 
Philippine products by the United States probably would have 
destroyed, or at least greatly curtailed, the industries which have 
been dependent, either in full or in part, on duty preferences. It 
has been estimated that the total value of Philippine exports 
would, long before 1961, have been reduced by about 50 percent. 
This would have had the effect of reducing total Philippine im- 
ports by about 50 percent, for, as stated above, the Philippines 
can buy only as it can sell. Thus, instead of the United States 
selling to the Philippines goods to the value of about $90,000,000, as 
was the case last year, the United States would have been able 
to sell to the Philippines (disregarding for the moment the other 
factors which I shall next outline) goods to the value of but about 
$45,000,000 a year. 

WOULD CUT EXPORTS 

This, however, is but part of the story; other factors would have 
forced a much greater reduction in the sales by the United States 
to the Philippines. As stated above, beginning July 4, 1946, 
United States products would have been required to pay on entry 
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into the Philippines 25 percent of the Philippine duty in 1947; 
30 percent in 1948; 35 percent and so on until 1961 there would 
have been no duty preferences whatever in the Philippines for the 
products of the United States. 


UNITED STATES NEEDS PREFERENCES 


Any person who does business with or in the Philippines knows 
that in spite of United States products being admitted into the 
Philippines free of duty, while foreign products are required to pay 
duty, United States producers and manufacturers find it difficult, 
and at times impossible, to compete with foreign producers and 
manufacturers. Before Japan became involved in China, United 
States textile manufacturers lost to Japan a considerable part of 
the Philippine textile market, and further encroachments were 
checked only by gentlemen's agreement to limit shipments of cot- 
ton textiles to the Philippines by Japan to a quantity equal to 
about one-half of total Philippine requirements. For a time the 
United States practically lost the Philippine market for wheat 
fiour to Canada and Australia; and even today the United States 
is able to hold a fair share of the Philippine market for wheat 
fiour, in spite of a duty preference of 42 cents (United States cur- 
rency) a barrel over Canadian and Australian wheat flour, only by 
the payment of substantial subsidies. 

Again, a considerable part of Philippine canned-milk require- 
ments come from Europe in spite of the fact that canned milk 
from the United States has a duty preference of 10 percent over 
canned milk from foreign countries. Many other examples might 
be cited. It is, therefore, obvious that when in 1946 United States 
products would have been subject to but 25 percent of the Philip- 
pine duties, many United States products would have been almost 
immediately eliminated, and as the duties were progressively 
increased more and more United States products would have been 
eliminated. As in the case of Philippine products, long before 1961 
the trade preferences for United States products probably would 
have been of little value to the United States, and long before 1961 
the participation of the United States in the Philippine market 
would have been but a fraction of the present participation. With- 
out duty preferences not only would United States producers and 
manufacturers have been unable to compete, but reduced Philip- 
pine purchasing power would have required a considerable shift 
by consumers from the high quality and high-priced goods from 
the United States to cheaper goods from foreign countries. 


TRADE OR DOLES? 


While it is almost impossible to estimate accurately what the 
effect would have been, for there are many factors to be considered, 
nevertheless, on the basis of the figures for 1938, it seems probable 
that the United States, instead of getting about 65 percent of the 
available Philippine business would have secured but about 20 per- 
cent of it. This 20 percent cannot be figured on the present value 
of Philippine imports for, as has been pointed out above, with the 
closing of the United States market to Philippine products, total 
Philippine imports probably would have been but about one-half 
of the present volume. Thus, instead of being able to sell to the 
Philippines in a single year goods to the value of about $90,000,000, 
total sales probably would have been not more than about $16,- 
000,000, loss of $74,000,000 a year, or about 80 percent. Surely, 
therefore, no one can say that the Philippine trade preferences are 
not valuable to the United States, or deny that they are well worth 
retaining and should not be lightly sacrificed. 

There are people who say that Philippine-American trade prefer- 
ences are more valuable to the Philippines than they are to the 
United States. By sophistry and ingenious arguments and by 
learned discussions of economic theories, they make out a good 
case. They probably are right. But it seems to me idle to argue 
whether the United States or the Philippines is getting the better 
deal, for the cold fact remains that the Philippines need the 
United States market and the United States can ill-afford to sacri- 
fice a market so valuable as is the Philippines. Which is better, 
for the United States to have $74,000,000 more trade a year—a 
trade which may well be much greater in the year to come, a trade 
which gives wide employment in all parts of the country to both 
capital and labor, and to both industry and agriculture—or to kick 
that trade over the United States tariff wall and then spend a like 
amount for doles to the unemployed and increased subsidies to 
farmers? 

CAN FIND SOLUTION 


Furthermore, even though it were to be admitted that the 
Philippines profits more than does the United States, there is no 
basis for believing that will always be so. If there is unfairness, 
or if the trade preferences are not mutually beneficial, there is 
no reason to believe that fair-minded men on both sides cannot 
find a solution. It must also be considered that the Philippines 
is rapidly increasing in population, and that the average level of 
living of the Filipino people is slowly but steadily increasing. 
Natural economic adjustments are quite likely to eliminate any 
present disadvantages, if any there be, which one country may 
have in relation to the other. 

The bill which was based on the recommendations of the joint 
committee would, of course, have been an improvement over the 
economic provisions of the independence act, for, instead of all 
trade preferences in the trade relations between the two countries 
terminating on the recognition of Phillppine independence on 
July 4, 1946, decreasing trade preferences would have continued 
for another 15 years. While this would have been slow death to 
the greater part of the Philippine-American trade, final disaster 
might have been, in some cases, postponed for a few years. 
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MIGHT HAVE BROUGHT GRIEF 


The Philippine Independence Act contains a provision for a con- 
ference between representatives of the United States and of the 
Philippines within not less than 1 year before the date for the 
recognition of independence for the purpose of considering and 
submitting recommendations regarding the trade relations be- 
tween the two countries after independence. This provision indi- 
cates that the authors of the Independence Act had in mind that 
some mutually satisfactory system of trade preferences might be 
worked out for the trade relations between the two countries 
after independence. Had the bill which was based on the recom- 
mendations of the joint committee been approved, it would in 
effect have repealed this provision for a conference for the purpose 
of considering trade relations after independence. Thus, the ques- 
tion of future Philippine-American trade relations would have 
definitely been determined now, and on a basis which in a few 
years would have completely eliminated all trade preferences. 

I am, therefore, glad for this other reason that the bill has 
been killed, for to determine at this time, when international re- 
lations are unsettled and rival political and economic systems are 
fighting for domination, the termination of trade preferences in 
the trade relations between the Philippines and the United States 
in accordance with an arbitrary formula to be operative over a 
period of 20 years, is to ignore world conditions and to give more 
importance to a theory than to the facts. Such action might well 
have brought grief and disaster to the peoples of both countries. 


8 MISCONCEPTIONS OF PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


A new bill, unanimously reported by the Senate Committee on 
Insular Affairs, is now before Congress. That bill makes the neces- 
sary amendments to the export-tax provisions of the Independence 
Act, which are to be effective from November 15, 1940. It does 
not, however, in any way cover the trade relations between the 
Philippines and the United States after independence; and it 
retains the provision of the Independence Act for a conference 
to be held not less than 1 year prior to the date for the recogni- 
tion of independence regarding the trade relations between the 
two countries after independence. 

As the law now stands, and as it will stand even though this 
new bill is approved, trade preferences in the trade relations be- 
tween the two countries are to terminate on July 4, 1946. Again, 
as the law now stands, and as it will stand if this new bill is ap- 
proved, a joint conference is to be held for the purpose of formu- 
lating and submitting to Congress recommendations as to the 
trade relations between the two countries after independence. 
While Congress must approve any plan for trade preferences after 
independence, nevertheless that question has been left open for 
future consideration. 

I have endeavored to show that the indefinite continuation of 
Philippine-American trade preferences would be advantageous to 
the United States. We know that would be advantageous to the 
Philippines. Unfortunately, however, agriculture and industry, 
capital and labor, in the United States do not know, generally, that 
Philippine trade preferences are advantageous to them. This js 
not surprising, for the Philippines purchases such a wide range 
of products of the United States that business with the Philippines 
is widely scattered and any united thought or action is difficult 
to secure. Again, the producers, merchants, and manufacturers 
of the United States have been so absorbed in their own prop- 
lems—labor, taxes, government control and reports, bad business— 
that they have had little time to give any thought to the Philip- 
pines. Still again, pressure and propaganda groups have tended 
to establish a widespread belief that the Philippines is a financial 
burden on the United States, that Philippine producers compete 
with the beet sugar and dairy farmers of the United States, and 
that any association with the Philippines, political or economic, 
is a menace to the peace of the United States. This misinforma- 
tion and these misconceptions regarding the Philippines should 
be overcome. 

STAND IDLE OR SELL IDEA 


Cuba, Puerto Rico, and Hawaii have long carried on campaigns 
in the United States to win for themselves the sympathy and in- 
terest of the people of the United States. We have done nothing. 
Perhaps in recent years there was not much that we could have 
done. The executive agreement, which constituted the instruc- 
tions of the joint preparatory committee providing for the termina- 
tion of the trade preferences in the trade relations between the two 
countries at the earliest practicable date, was an effective bar to 
any campaign to sell the Philippines to the United States. It 
would have been suicidal to have tried to sell to the people of 
the United States a program which would have ruined us and 
have destroyed the Philippines as an important market for the 
products of the United States. But the bill which was based on 
the recommendations cf the joint preparatory committee prob- 
ably is dead, and let us hope that with it the executive agreement 
on which those recommendations were based will also be interred. 
»The way apparently has been cleared—the door to a continuation 
of the mutually profitable Philippine-American trade has been left 
open—and the question for us now to decide is whether, as in the 
past, we shall stand idly by and do nothing, drifting toward eco- 
nomic disaster and social distress, or by appropriate action en- 
deavor to sell the people of the United States the idea that the 
indefinite continuation of Philippine-American trade preference 
will be to their advantage. If we do the latter, when the time 
comes again for Congress to consider the future trade relations 
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between the two countries, there may be adequate support for a 
continuation of trade preferences, 
WHAT TO DO? 

At no time in recent years has the background for such a cam- 
paign been more favorable than it is today. Recent events in the 
world, and in the Far East in particular, have aroused the interest 
of the people of the United States in the problems of the Far 
East. The sentiment of the people of the United States is with the 
democracies and against the authoritarian governments because of 
their destruction of liberty, their racial persecution, their violation 
or repudiation of treaties, their economic policies, and their ag- 
gressions. That the interest of the people of the United States 
in the Philippines is aroused and is increasing is shown by the 
results of several Gallup polls. There is a growing belief that in 
the determination of future Philippine-American trade relations 
the United States should not, either by action or inaction, weaken 
the democracies or strengthen the authoritarian states. There is a 
growing belief in some quarters that the economic treatment of 
the Philippines should be such as to avoid social distress or the 
forcing of the Philippines to sustain its economy into bilateral 
trade or political agreements with the authoritarian states. 

This does not mean that this increasing interest in the Philip- 
pines and in its problems has yet developed to a point where 
Congress will approve for the Philippines a satisfactory program 
for trade relations. It does, however, mean that interest has been 
aroused. -To arouse interest is the first, and often the most 
difficult, step in any selling campaign. After interest has been 
aroused, desire must be created. Our problem is to implant in the 
minds of the people of the United States the fact that Philippine 
trade is valuable to them, and thus create a desire to retain it. 
If that can be done before the question of Philippine-American 
trade relations is again considered by Congress, it may be possible 
to secure an indefinite continuation of the present mutually profit- 
able trade preferences in the trade relations the two 
countries. 

The question is, therefore, Are we going to do anything about it, 
and, if so, what? 


The Executive—Tradition or Initiative 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. HESS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. ROBERT A. TAFT, OF OHIO 


Mr. HESS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following radio address 
by the junior Senator from Ohio, Hon. ROBERT A. TAFT: 


Citizens of the United States of America: “The Executive 
power shall be vested in a President of the United States of 
America. He shall hold his office during the term of 4 years.” 
So says article II of the Constitution, after article I provides 
for a Congress and defines its powers. To this broad grant of 
power are added a very limited number of more specific powers, 
among which principally are the following: 

“The President shall be Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy of the United States * * * and he shall have power to 
grant reprieves and pardons for offenses against the United 
States. * * * He shall have power by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate to make treaties * * * and * + + 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate shall [make 
appointments].“ And then we come to initiative. He shall from 
time to time give to the Congress information of the state of the 
Union, and recommend to their consideration such measures as he 
shall judge necessary and expedient.” Finally, “He shall take 
care that the laws be faithfully executed.” 

The powers of the President are granted in such general terms 
that undoubtedly any President has a wide possible range of policy. 
As the title to this discussion suggests, he may be guided solely by 
tradition, and he may confine himself to the simplest possible 
administration of the laws passed by Congress, or he may display 
any amount of initiative, adopt many policies through his admin- 
istrative powers under the Constitution or existing law, and recom- 
mend more important changes in policy to Congress. 

There can be no doubt that the American people have approved 
the policy of initiative pursued to a greater or less extent by every 
President. The Presidency was created because under the Articles 
of Confederation the weakness of a government without an execu- 
tive head had been revealed. It is clear that the founders of the 
Constitution expected the Executive to assume the initiative, or 
they would not have written the clause I have quoted, calling on 
the Executive to recommend to Congress a legislative program. Of 
course, this does not mean that Congress is in any way bound to 
follow the recommendations, Much of the criticism directed at 
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the President in recent years, the charge that Congress had become 
his rubber stamp, was no criticism of the initiative of the Presi- 
dent; it was a criticism of Congress itself for adopting his proposals 
without consideration, and a criticism of the President for his policy 
of “must” legislation, his insistence that his recommendations rep- 
resented a mandate directly from the people which Congress must 
obey without discussion. 

No one can question today the duty of the Executive to propose 
a definite program. The importance of a Presidential program has 
exceeded the importance of political platforms. The New Deal 
program of Franklin Roosevelt was developed in defiance of the 
Democratic Party platform of 1932, although he had run on that 
platform. In fact, the President’s power to propose a program has 
changed the whole nature of the Democratic Party and caused it to 
abandon its tradition of State’s rights, local self-government, and 
the freedom of the average man from Government interference, 
We may disagree with and criticize the program and initiative of 
any President, but we cannot doubt that the policy-making power 
of the Presidents has always been the most dynamic force in 
American progress, 

But, after all, the principal duty of the President is to wield the 
executive power and execute the laws of the United States. This 
is a long way from mere tradition. It is a far more complicated 
task than it once was, and a much more important one. The 
Government’s activities touch the ordinary citizen in 10 times as 
many places as they did in the days of Washington. It has be- 
come an elaborate problem of administering an institution costing 
$9,000,000,000 a year and of directing a force of more than 800,000 
employees. Whereas it is reasonably easy to propose to Congress 
broad general policies, it is a much more difficult task to admin- 
ister those policies so that they carry out their purposes without 
doing more harm than good in constant interference with every 
man’s life and every man’s affairs, and with the progress which 
has always sprung in America from individual enterprise. A fail- 
ure in administration can do the country an infinite amount of 
harm. A combination of too much initiative and too little admin- 
istration may be a good deal worse even than a simple following 
of tradition. R 

That, frankly, has been one of the main reasons for the growing 
criticism of the President. He proposes scheme after scheme in- 
tended for the ultimate benefit of the people, but he has no inter- 
est in the manner in which each scheme is worked out, no concern 
to see that it fits in with other schemes carried out by other de- 
partments. His interest is always flitting into new fields before 
the plowing of the old field is finished. Such is the present pro- 
posal to extend Federal activity into health and education, before 
we have begun solution of the problems of social security and 
relief. Good administration is still the paramount if humdrum 
duty of the Executive, but there is hardly a field of New Deal 
activity today where the administration of a peter is satisfactory. 
Often there is an overlapping of departments in the same field, 
each administrator operating in a water-tight compartment of his 
own. Often their policies are guided by radically opposed theories, 
and there seems to be no effort or interest on the part of the 
Scere to reconcile their views, surely a task for the Chief 

ecutive. 

For instance, consider social security, withdrawing from the 
productive enterprises of this country today, through pay-roll 
taxes, a billion and a half dollars a year. No persons are yet being 
paid from the old-age security fund; all those receiving pensions 
receive them under State laws. Unemployment-insurance benefits 
are still far below the taxes paid in to the Government, and are so 
inadequate that the recipients must still be given relief or put on 
W. P. A. Meanwhile the workers and the employers of the Nation 
are building up so-called reserves, sacrificing real purchasing 
power, and their cash is being used to pay the huge deficits of an 
extravagant national administration. 

The problem of relief and unemployment is wholly unsolved. 
There are still more than 10,000,000 people unemployed, and the 
administration of W. P. A. became so involved in politics that it 
has utterly forfeited the confidence of the Nation. The adminis- 
tration of relief is intimately connected with social security, but 
it is administered by numerous independent departments, the 
W. P. A., the C. C. C., the N. Y. A., the Surplus Commodities Cor- 
poration, and various farm-security organizations; and now the 
Department of Agriculture is going to step into the field with a 
new kind of currency based on orange and green stamps. I believe 
that the whole relief problem should be turned back to the States 
and local governments, with a Federal grant and a supervision, 
probably by the Social Security Board, to see that State adminis- 
tration of relief is free from politics and coordinated with the 
social-security plan. 

Take the problem of the control of credit and banking. The 
banks are supervised by the Federal Reserve Board, the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, and the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, all with separate powers of inspection and control. In 
theory, the Federal Reserve Board is supposed to be a supreme 
court of credit to prevent the recurrence of depressions like that 
of 1929, and yet those powers may be completely nullified by the 
powers granted to the Secretary of the Treasury to buy and sell 
Government bonds, to control a secret stabilization fund, and 
change the value of the dollar. Surely it is part of the executive 
function to work out a coordinated plan of control in this field, 
which is so essential to business stability. 

The administration of the Wagner Labor Relations Act has pro- 
voked almost universal condemnation, and it is generally agreed 
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that proper administration might have cured the difficulties pro- 
duced by the law itself. Amendments are sought by business 
organizations and by the American Federation of Labor, but the 
President fails to make any recommendation and protects and de- 
fends the faulty administration of the law. 

The confusion in the administration of farm policies is even 
more pronounced, and the policy intended to eliminate surpluses 
and raise the price of crops has resulted in starvation prices and a 
surplus of 11,000,000 bales of cotton, in effect owned by the Gov- 
ernment. The present Farm Act confers on the President and 
the Secretary of Agriculture power to carry out almost any kind 
of farm plan, so that the problem is almost entirely one of admin- 
istration. But no one has heard a word from the President with 
regard to any change in the administration of the law to solve the 
growing problems of the farmer. 

Housing is another field where a thoughtful, comprehensive ad- 
ministration is impossible because of a confusion of hastily con- 
ceived policies. We have the Home Loan Bank Board financing 
homes through the building and loan associations and liquidating 
the old H. O. L. C. We have the F. H. A., guaranteeing mortgages 
on new homes up to 90 percent of their value and old homes up 
to 80 percent of their value. We have the U. S. H. A., eliminating 
slums and building great housing projects in our cities. We have 
5 5 Resettlement Administration liquidating the old Tugwell 
projects. 

Only this week representatives of these different organizations 
have presented to the Banking and Currency Committee of the 
Senate diametrically opposing views on Government policy. Cer- 
tainly no one has sat down and thought out the problem of just 
where the Government is going in its housing program, what its 
ultimate purposes are, and which line of activity is the most effec- 
tive to accomplish the ultimate objectives. That is the duty of the 
Executive. 

Some of the problems I have suggested can be met by an improved 
administration; others can only be met by a reorganization of the 
Government departments. Through such a reorganization, properly 
done, expense can be reduced, overlapping and conflict eliminated. 
Everyone agrees on the necessity of reorganization, and it is un- 
fortunate that it has become such a center of political controversy. 

Last year the President demanded a reorganization bill which 
would have greatly increased his powers. It eliminated the office of 
Comptroller of the Currency, established by Congress to prevent the 
expenditure of public money by executive departments except in 
strict accordance with the appropriations made by Congress. It 
provided for a reorganization of the Civil Service Commission, which 
would have given the President much greater power in making civil- 
service appointments. It subjected many of the semilegislative and 
semijudicial commissions to the power of the President. It was not 
even claimed that it would reduce the expense of government. 
Congress objected violently to any increase in the already extraor- 
dinary powers granted to the President, and the bill was beaten. 

This year reorganization bills have been proposed in both Houses 
eliminating the more controversial features. A bill has passed the 
House giving the President power to rearrange all of the departments 
unless Congress acts adversely on his proposals within 60 days. 
Anyone who knows the ease with which congressional action can be 
delayed will realize that this gives the President almost unlimited 
power to rearrange departments as he sees fit. The Byrd bill in the 
Senate, on the other hand, authorizes the President to submit com- 
piee or partial plans of reorganization, to go into effect if approved 

y Congress, and changes the rules of Congress so that the proposals 
submitted must be considered, and accepted or rejected, without 
becoming involved in all kinds of amendments. 

The reorganization of Government departments is a legislative 
matter. It may change the whole character of certain Govern- 
ment activities, or combine them, or abolish them altogether. 
Logically there can be no question that Congress ought to debate 
and decide on reorganization proposals. Senator BURTON WHEELER, 
the able Democratic Senator from Montana, stated Saturday that 
these changes involve fundamental principles of government, and 
that Congress would be abdicating its powers by turning them 
over to the Executive if it adopts the House bill. If the Presi- 
dent will accept the Byrd bill and submit plans for reorganizing 
the relief, social security, banking, housing, and other activities, he 
can count on the earnest support of Republicans as well as Demo- 
crats, in improving the economy and efficiency of the United States 
Government. 

I do not intend tonight to discuss the wisdom of the objectives 
of those Government policies I have used for illustration. With 
some I heartily agree; for others I would substitute a different 
policy. But there is hardly one in which the administration is 
accomplishing its objectives. In discussing the character of the 
office of President of the United States, I have suggested these 
examples because they show so clearly how much today, perhaps 
more than ever before, we need in that office an executive who is 
a great administrator. He need not lack initiative, but that initia- 
tive must be directed far more to the solution of existing problems 
than to the suggestion of new kinds of Government activity. It 
is a tribute to Mr. Roosevelt that he has suggested methods of 
dealing with the most serious problems of American civilization, 
but he is not interested in performing that essential constitu- 
tional duty of seeing that the laws are properly executed. 
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The Governor of Michigan 


REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK E. HOOK 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1939 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Horrman] has indirectly promised to refute the truths 
that I am about to present. This Michigan Savanarola will 
find himself in the unsavory position of either admitting his 
errors or in lieu of that we must expect from him a tirade 
of the weasel words in which he will evade the subject 
completely. 

Allow me to start with the beginning of the Murphy ad- 
ministration and point out to you how that able executive 
handled the problems of the State of Michigan. At the same 
time, let me draw the comparison between his administra- 
tion and the bungling methods of the present Dickinson 
administration. From the facts that I will give you, I am 
certain of the conclusions that you will draw. 

During his administration, Murphy alone was Governor. 
He was the duly elected executive performing the duties of 
that office forcefully enough, ably enough, and intelligently 
enough to rid the State of political gamblers and leeches. 
He was action personified. He did not just “pass, punt, and 
pray.” He was Governor in the fullest sense of the word. 
Now, everyone knows, not only in Michigan, but throughout 
the entire country, that the present incumbent of the highest 
office in the State of Michigan is only a front for a vicious 
political machine—a man who owes his office not to the 
electorate but to a turn of fate and an untimely death. 
There is a very serious question whether Dickinson is legally 
Governor of Michigan. 

However, leaving aside the legal question, we can safely 
say that he is not actually Governor in fact. The Governor’s 
chair in the great State of Michigan may be said to be vacant 
both legally and in fact. There is no doubt in my mind that 
if Luren Dickinson had the ability he would break away from 
the Republican machine and stand on his own feet. He 
surely knows that this machine, streamlined as it is, has 
caused the downfall of many a good man and brought about 
the untimely death of others. Most of us believe that he is 
sincere and honest, but the Old Guard is so entrenched 
around him that a far more capable man would have great 
difficulty in extricating himself from the machine politics of 
the Republican Party.. I cannot but believe that if he were 
acting in his own right, and if he had his own way, he would 
carry on in the best interests of humanity, following the pro- 
gram inaugurated by Frank Murphy. It seems he is just at 
the point in life, however, where he can be used and is used 
as the tool of self-seeking politicians. Any criticism of Dick- 
inson must necessarily, therefore, be a criticism of the ma- 
chine behind him and the men surrounding him. It is more 
than apparent to the most disinterested and casual observer 
that Murphy was a Governor, while Dickinson is a mere front, 
a tool. During Frank Murphy's term as Governor he looked 
at the human side of life in a practical way. He met the labor 
problems of the day in a manner that even his deepest ene- 
mies admit will go down in history as one of the greatest 
achievements in labor conciliation—one of the greatest 
achievements in protecting the interests of the common man 
while at the same time protecting and fortifying our demo- 
cratic processes of government. 

He met the health problem with all its intricacies, and 
especially he did not neglect the crippled children, the aged, 
and the blind. He recognized the acute prison problem 
and met it through the appointment of capable, honest men 
who, with the civil service, took politics out of the prisons. 
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He met the relief problem admirably, alleviating untold 
misery and suffering. Governor Dickinson and his coterie 
are responsible for a tremendous reduction in welfare relief— 
their reduction was to such an extent that human want and 
misery are rampant throughout the State. But let us be 
specific. Let us take each of the important State problems 
and examine them closely. Here are the cold, hard facts: 

Civil service: Governor Murphy, upon taking office, im- 
mediately proposed sound civil-service legislation. Upon his 
strong insistence there was enacted a civil-service law that 
was perhaps the finest in the country. Proponents of sound, 
efficient government praised the law, calling it one of the 
greatest contributions to clean administration in State gov- 
ernment that had ever been produced in the Nation. The 
huge task of putting this law into successful operation was 
a herculean undertaking in view of the entrenched greed 
and malpractice of the previous administration, ‘Governor 
Murphy appointed as personnel director one of the leading 
personnel technicians in the United States to administer this 
merit system. He made no compromise or concession to 
politics. The result was the finest civil-service system in 
the country. This is not just a statement but a matter of 
record. Murphy’s civil-service reforms were in themselves 
sufficient to bring to him the justly deserved title of “Michi- 
gan’s greatest Governor.” 

Now, let us look at the present Governor and his actions in 
regard to the merit system. “Luren the Ripper,” after con- 
ducting an investigation of the civil-service commission’s 
work, could not partake of the communion of good govern- 
ment and promptly ground a model law under the heel of 
arbitrary spoilsmanship. “Luren the Ripper” removed ap- 
proximately 11,000 qualified, capable employees from civil- 
service protection. In order to prevent a referendum on this 
move and to prevent the people from having a voice in this 
perfidious action, this law was given immediate effect. It is 
interesting to note that on the present civil-service commis- 
sion there were two alleged public servants who were Repub- 
lican district campaign managers in the last election. Dick- 
inson not only destroyed the merit system in Michigan, but 
he turned the civil-service commission into a patronage head- 
quarters. I ask you to draw your own conclusions as to the 
actions of these two men on this important question. 

State purchasing: In all State governments the procure- 
ment and purchasing agencies are always open to evils. When 
Murphy assumed the governorship he brought State buying 
into the light of day by introducing open competitive bidding. 
The results were that 10,000 more invitations to bid were sent 
out annually than under the former Republican administra- 
tion. Four times as many firms shared in State business, 
Under the Murphy administration the State bought from the 
lowest qualified bidder and not from political favorites. I ask 
you to contrast this record with the Dickinson clique operat- 
ing now, where reports of grossly inefficient, wasteful squan- 
dering of public funds has resulted not only in improper 
buying but in a gladiatorial demonstration among members 
of the administration for the iniquitous honor of bleeding the 
State treasury. During this turmoil Dickinson removed the 
purchasing agent appointed by Fitzgerald. The blundering 
now goes on under a personal friend of Governor Dickinson, 
whose qualifications appear to be limited to the fact that he 
opposes alcoholic beverages. This Dickinson purchasing 
agent is also not averse to selling a little insurance now and 
then if the occasion presents itself. 

Pay rolls: During the 1938 campaign the Republicans 
promised to cut pay rolis by eight and one-half million dol- 
lars a year, claiming the Murphy administration had built 
up a huge pay roll for patronage purposes. Yet during the 
first 3 months of 1939—the Republican administration— 
State pay rolls were nearly a million dollars higher for the 
same period of 1937. Allowing for new agencies, they were 
nearly $300,000 higher than in 1937. I again ask you to 
make the comparison—Murphy’s economical and efficient 
government; the Republican administration, with false 
promises and notorious squandering. 
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Education: Likewise, during the 1938 campaign, Republi- 
cans charged that the Murphy administration had neglected 
schools even though in 1937 the Murphy administration pro- 
vided $4,000,000 more for the schools than in any other year 
in the State’s history. The Republicans, making promises 
with utter abandon, pledged themselves to provide $45,- 
000,000 for educational purposes but again broke faith with 
the voters, providing $39,000,000 instead. There is one 
school, however, that the Republicans have not neglected, 
and that is the Michigan State College. They have bled 
that glorious old institution to the bone. I have called this 
to the attention of the Members of this House upon pre- 
vious occasions. All of you by this time are surely familiar 
with our Michigan “Louisiana State College.” Mr. Hoffman 
will do well to answer my charges as to the Republican 
administration of that institution. 

Correction system: In the administration of the correc- 
tion system Governor Murphy quickly sensed the need for 
reform. There was enacted during his term legislation 
creating a correction system recognized as one of the finest 
in the Nation. Governor Murphy cooperated with the Fed- 
eral Government in conducting a complete and comprehen- 
sive survey of Michigan penal institutions and the admin- 
istration of parole, pardons, and probation. Prison man- 
agement in Michigan under the Murphy administration was 
heralded throughout the country as the most scientific and 
nonpolitical, excepting perhaps the long-established system 
in New York State. Hilmer Gellein was appointed by Gov- 
ernor Murphy as State correction director. This program 
was ably executed under his direction. Col. Joel Moore, 
recognized by penologists as one of the best qualified men in 
prison administration, was selected by Governor Murphy 
as warden for one of the State prisons. The other two 
wardens for the other two State prisons were recognized 
penologists, perhaps not of the fame or standing of Colonel 
Moore, but head and shoulders above the Dickinson politi- 
cians who replaced them. This fine, studied, well-conceived 
penal program, inaugurated by Governor Murphy has gone 
down under the grim onslaught of Dickinson and his polit- 
ical henchmen. Colonel Moore has long since been removed 
by the spoilsmen and in last week’s paper I noticed that 
Mr. Gellein was dismissed. The progressive-corrections pro- 
gram of Governor Murphy has been completely wrecked. 

Hospital program: The mental hospitals in the State were 
badly overcrowded, and the previous administration had 
made no attempt at correction. Four thousand mental 
patients were walking the streets, endangering the lives of 
others as well as their own, simply because adequate facili- 
ties for their hospitalization had never been provided. Gov- 
ernor Murphy launched an $11,000,000 hospital building 
program and appointed as director of the hospital commis- 
sion one of the ablest specialists in the country. Under the 
present Republican administration this able director has re- 
signed “at the wish of the Governor,” and the administra- 
tion has announced its intentions to abandon the building 
program. We must assume that the Dickinson administra- 
tion will return to the medieval methods of treatment of 
the unfortunates who are mentally ill or mentally defec- 
tive. I ask you in the name of humanity which of these 
two courses would you pursue? 

Health program: Governor Murphy, after a wide search, 
obtained the best available man for health commissioner. > 
He was an alert, progressive, highly trained expert. Murphy 
instructed him to do everything within his talents to ener- 
gize and improve the State’s health services. Work in this 
field under his direction moved forward rapidly. It is com- 
mon knowledge throughout the Nation that Murphy spon- 
sored the first State health conference ever held. This 
conference was undertaken with a view to finding ways of 
providing medical care for the poor. Other States quickly 
realized the importance of this conference and immediately 
took advantage of Governor Murphy’s pioneering. Gov- 
ernor Dickinson has removed the able health commissioner 
and has appointed in his place his personal physician, an 
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old political adviser, a general practitioner utterly without 
training in public-health work. Under the political ad- 
viser’s management the health program will return to its 
old reactionary status. If the poor or sick need medical 
attention, they will find that it is a luxury which they must 
forego. They simply are not supposed to get sick. 

Appointments: Governor Murphy for key positions en- 
deavored to obtain the best qualified man regardless of po- 
litical affiliations. His able budget director, now United 
States Budget Director, was said to be a Republican as were 
both his appointees to the banking commission. He searched 
far and wide in order to get the best, ignoring political con- 
siderations at every turn. His selections of the hospital direc- 
tor and his civil-service director are only two examples 
indicating the caliber of his appointees. Without exception, 
all appointments were made solely on the basis of merit. Gov- 
ernor Dickinson’s appointments have been made strictly 
along party lines and in accordance with Republican machine 
politics. Although he admits no responsibility to the Repub- 
lican organization, I defy you to name a single instance in 
which a Dickinson appointee has any qualifications other 
than that he is a Republican vote getter. Republican news- 
papers throughout the State—all of which vigorously opposed 
Governor Murphy in the 1938 campaign—now report of Dick- 
inson, “Only those who contributed money or time during the 
last campaign have been rewarded.” ‘The press is without a 
dissenting voice in admitting and in condemning the Dickin- 
son methods of appointment. 

Welfare: Governor Murphy fought relentlessly for a model 
welfare-reorganization program which had been recom- 
mended by a previous commission. Political scientists have 
said that this reorganization program was badly needed to 
effect any intelligent welfare administration. Republicans 
fought the plan down the line despite the fact that there was 
a group of their own number that were first to see the need 
of such a program. The leader in this fight was the Repub- 
lican boss of the rural State supervisors who were against 
giving up their control of welfare money. Governor Dickin- 
son told the legislature in May that as far as he was con- 
cerned it could scuttle the new reorganization bills unless 
a plan suitable to this Republican boss could be worked out. 
Welfare reorganization is badly needed in Michigan. Un- 
told suffering and want is prevalent throughout the State. 
Despite Governor Dickinson’s claims of devout adherence 
to the Bible he apparently has not considered this verse from 
Matthew: “Suffer little children to come unto me for such 
is the kingdom of God” as bringing within its spirit the 
crippled children of Michigan. His reduction of the fund 
for crippled children is brutally inadequate. When Governor 
Murphy said no one should suffer if the State could permit 
it, Dickinson said those on relief must cut down further 
even though their present rations were pitifully small. 

Old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, and aid to 
the blind have been cut unmercifully by Dickinson. You 
cannot make me believe that the Governor via “his pipe line 
from God” received a command to perpetrate such human 
suffering and such misery. That kind of action is not the 
command of the God I know. 

Strikes: The greatest strikes and some of the most dan- 
gerous labor difficulties in American history were settled by 
Governor Murphy without the loss of a single human life. 
- At the termination of the crisis of the strike which followed 
the General Motors strike a spokesman of the Michigan 
Manufacturers’ Association said, in a public address, “Per- 
haps history will say that Murphy was wise, that he was 
right. I think it will.” It is ridiculous for anyone to at- 
tempt to compare the recent picketing engaged in at Pontiac 
with the huge industry-wide strike that Governor Murphy 
faced and so wisely settled. The Pontiac affair was a matter 
of a relatively small number of men engaged in picketing, 
‘while at Flint there were thousands of determined workers 
participating in a “sit down” strike—something which in 
itself was entirely different in our country. Where the State 
Police alone were able to end the Pontiac disturbance the 
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Flint situation was so critical that the military advised 
Governor Murphy against the use of force. 

Gambling: Under the Murphy administration the gam- 
bling houses closed up shop, knowing that they could expect 
no protection. The attorney general and State police con- 
ducted a vigorous and unrelenting drive against slot ma- 
chines. Contrast this with the fact that the moment the 
Republicans came into office the gamblers came back at the 
same time and the slot-machine racketeers flooded the high- 
ways with his trucks. The front pages of every Detroit 
paper were covered with stories of gambling houses opening 
up and resuming full operation as in the “good old days” 
before Murphy became Governor. 

Murphy has proven himself worthy of the many high offices 
which it has been his privilege to serve. He is the enemy of 
corruption and a friend of good, clean government. 


Our Interest in Paper-Mill Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1939 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, it is interesting to note that 
the South is beginning to extend itself into the manufacture 
of print paper. This infant industry may need the protect- 
ing hand of those who believe in the American market for 
American labor and American businessmen. 

The labor unions of my district are writing, asking me to 
help them protect their jobs. There is a great opportunity 
for domestic production of our paper industry when we 
realize that in 1938 we imported over $101,000,000 worth of 
standard newsprint duty free. 

The following article from the Washington Star of May 28 
is evidence that we can supply a larger part of the domestic 
market: 

PUBLISHERS DEDICATE PAPER MILL TO USE SOUTHERN PINE—50,000 TONS 
OF NEWSPRINT TO BE MADE ANNUALLY, STARTING ABOUT DECEMBER 1 
LUFKIN, TEx.. May 27.—East Texas saw today its pine forests 

cradle a new industry—one that brings fresh economic hope to the 

South and may revamp the newsprint industry of the world. 
Southern newspaper publishers stood inside unfinished walls of 

a great paper mill and dedicated a plant that will convert native 

pine into newsprint. 

Fifty thousand tons of newsprint annually will begin to roll 
from the $6,000,000 mill about December 1. The publishers, who 
now buy most of their paper from Canadian and Swedish markets, 
months ago signed contracts for the first year’s output. 

The softwood of the great Coastal Plain, which extends from 
Georgia westward to mid-Texas, in the future may furnish the 
United States much of the 4,000,000 tons of newsprint used 
annually. 

The plant of Southland Paper Mills, Inc., is being built with 
funds subscribed by southern publishers and a $3,425,000 Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation loan. 

E. L. Kurth, president, said east Texas alone grows enough yel- 
low pine yearly to supply five or six mills the size of this one. 

Publishers from six States said there was a strong possibility 
other mills would be built in Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, Alabama, and Georgia. 


However, the question arises as to the advisability, desir- 
ability, or fairness in having Federal funds used to start new 
paper plants in competition to the paper mills already in 
existence. 

The labor unions in the established paper mills have every 
reason to be interested, first, in having jobs for American 
labor, and, second, to exercise concern as to what will hap- 
pen to their own jobs if the Federal Treasury is going to be 
used for financing new paper mills in competition to the 
mills that are already employing them. 

These are fundamental questions of governmental policy, 
and are of deep concern to every laboring man, every farmer, 
and every businessman in America. 
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Operations of Foreign Insurance Companies in the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1939 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, the investigation of the 
whole field of insurance and insurance companies by the 
Temporary National Economic Committee very recently sug- 
gests that some attention be devoted to the activities and 
operations of foreign insurance companies in the United 
States to determine whether the income and assets of such 
companies are properly taxed and whether they enjoy com- 
petitive advantages over domestic companies. 

This matter commended itself to my attention in the 
course of a perusal of a bulletin from the Department of 
Commerce relating to insurance transactions in the balance 
of international payments of the United States. It is inter- 
esting to note that in 1935 foreign insurance companies 
maintained 68 active branches in the United States. Thirty- 
six of these were British, 15 were from the continental Euro- 
pean countries, 5 were Canadian, 1 was Cuban, 4 were 
Chinese, 2 were Indian, 3 were Japanese, and 2 were Aus- 
tralian. This, of course, is not so unusual in itself in view 
of the fact that United States companies also operate in the 
foreign field. United States companies must manifestly 
pay all taxes imposed by foreign countries and operate on a 
strictly competitive basis. It would, therefore, be proper and 
advisable that a survey be made to determine whether the 
same condition obtains in our own country; and if not, what 
remedial legislation would be necessary to effectuate that 
condition. 

A brief comparative statement of operations of foreign 
companies in our country and of our companies in foreign 
countries is quite interesting. In 1937 the premium income 
of foreign companies doing business in the United States was 
$418,000,000, whereas the premium income of United States 
companies doing business in foreign countries was but $113,- 
000,000. Admitted assets of foreign insurance companies in 
the United States for 1937 was $1,140,000,000, whereas the 
admitted assets of United States companies doing business 
in foreign lands was but $592,000,000. - 

It is to be assumed that the admitted licensed foreign 
insurance companies doing business in the United States are 
properly taxed and that all premium income and assets are 
taxable under existing Federal revenue laws. But I observe 
that there is listed in the bulletin issued by the Department 
of Commerce on this subject an item which is set down as 
“Nonadmitted foreign companies” and that the premium in- 
come of these companies is estimated at $38,000,000 for 1937 
and $33,000,000 for 1938. Since these companies are non- 
admitted and unlicensed, no assets are admitted and none 
is shown in the reports of the Commerce Department. 

Insofar as my information extends, the so-called non- 
admitted companies are admitted in only two States of the 
Union, namely Illinois and Kentucky. It would be both in- 
teresting and informative to know whether such companies 
pay all Federal and State taxes to the same degree as are 
imposed upon domestic companies including social-security 
taxes and why such a practice as the conduct of insurance 
büsiness in this country by nonadmitted companies should 
obtain at all. A $ 

I merely suggest this problem to the attention of the 
Treasury Department, the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House, and the State insurance commissioners. Mean- 
while, I hope to assemble some data on the subject and make 
such investigation of the matter as time will permit. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES G. SCRUGHAM 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1939 


Mr. SCRUGHAM. Mr. Speaker, by the Presidential proc- 
lamation of December 21, 1938, the coinage price to be paid 
by the Treasury for newly mined domestic silver was con- 
tinued at 64.64 cents per fine ounce to midnight of June 
30, 1939. 

The Treasury regulations issued under this proclamation 
provided that to qualify for the 64.64-cent price, either the 
actual silver or a “duly executed instrument of transfer” 
covering such silver must be delivered to a United States 
coinage mint on or before June 30. The regulations also 
required that the “instruments of transfer” must be accom- 
panied by the usual miner’s affidavits, which, in the ordi- 
nary course, were not executed by the miner until after the 
silver-bearing ore had been received by the smelter, weighed, 
sampled, and assays agreed upon, Obviously a period of sev- 
eral days, or even weeks, was generally required following 
the actual mining of the silver-bearing ore, before the assays 
could be agreed upon and the miner’s affidavits and instru- 
ments of transfer delivered to the mint; and this was par- 
ticularly true in the case of many smaller mines located 
in remote sections. 

As a result a substantial portion of the silver mined in the 
several weeks preceding midnight, June 30, could not be trans- 
ferred to the mints before the June 30 deadline, and under 
the regulations such silver was not eligible for the 64.64-cent 
coinage price. It is estimated that there are 2,000,000 ounces 
of such silver awaiting acceptance for coinage. 

The Treasury advises that under the powers contained in 
the old law, which expired at June 30 midnight, it could not 
accept this silver for coinage after June 30, even though it 
was mined on or before that date. Under the recently en- 
acted monetary bill, however, extending various powers of the 
President, authority now exists to remove the existing dis- 
crimination by a further proclamation, making all domestic 
silver mined on or before June 30 eligible for coinage at the 
64.64-cent rate, regardless of date of delivery to the mints. 

Such proclamation should also provide a similar price for 
silver mined during the 24 hours of July 1, for which no 
specific provision was made in the monetary bill. The 71.11- 
cent statutory price provided in that bill applies only to silver 
mined from domestic deposits subsequent to July 1. 

At the present writing the smelting companies have offered 
the miner the option of deferring settlement on silver-bear- 
ing ores produced up to June 30, and on July 1, until August 
31, in the hope that before that date a suitable Presidential 
proclamation will be issued. If this relief by Presidential 
proclamation is not forthcoming, the silver producer will re- 
ceive only the open-market price of approximately 35 cents 
per ounce; he will lose the difference between this price and 
the coinage price of 64.64 cents at a time when he badly needs 
all of his earnings for pay roll, powder, and supplies. Mean- 
while, the uncertainty and delay in making settlement are 
seriously affecting the smaller producers throughout the West, 
and have already resulted in some shut-downs. The situation 
is not of serious concern to the smelters, who treat the silver- 
bearing ores on a smelter charge or toll basis, nor does it affect 
the larger producers, who were able to clear their full produc- 
tion through the mints. 

Numerous representations have been made by the silver pro- 
ducers of the West to the President and to the Secretary of 
the Treasury and to their Senators and Representatives in 
Congress praying for the relief which the law authorizes and 
which the President and the Secretary of the Treasury can 
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give. With 2,000,000 ounces of silver involved, there should 
in all fairness be no discrimination against these producers 
who mined the ore and paid their workmen in good faith in 
the full expectation that a just administration would see to it 
that the proclaimed price of 64.64 cents per ounce was paid. 


Federal Spending 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALLEN T. TREADWAY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1939 


ARTICLE FROM AMERICA’S FUTURE 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following brief article 
on Federal spending: 

[From America’s Future, summer issue 1939] 
THE FOLLY OF FEDERAL SPENDING 
(By Franklin Delano Roosevelt) 
[Extracts from four addresses and one message to Congress] 


We are not getting an adequate return for the money we are 
spending in Washington, or to put it another way, we are spending 
altogether too much money for Government services that are 
neither practical nor necessary. And then, in addition to that, we 
are attempting too many functions. We need to simplify what 
the Federal Government is giving to the people. 

I accuse the present administration of being the greatest spend- 
ing administration in peacetimes in all our history. It is an ad- 
ministration that has piled bureau on bureau, commission on com- 
mission, and has failed to anticipate the dire needs and the reduced 
earning power of the people. Bureaus and bureaucrats, commis- 
sions and commissioners, have been retained at the expense of the 
taxpayer. 

If we do not halt this steady process of building commissions 
and regulatory bodies and special legislation like huge inverted 
pyramids over every one of the simple constitutional provisions, we 
shall soon be spending many billions of dollars more. 

The credit of the family depends chiefiy upon whether that 
family is living within its income. And that is equally true of the 
Nation. If the Nation is living within its income, its credit is good. 

If, in some crises, it lives beyond its income for a year or two, 
it can usually borrow temporarily at reasonable rates. But if, 
like a spendthrift, it throws discretion to the winds and is willing 
to make no sacrifice at all in spending; if it extends its taxing to 
the limit of the people’s power to pay and continues ° to pile up 
deficits, then it is on the road to bankruptcy. * 

And on my part I ask you very simply to assign 5 me the task 
of reducing the annual operating expenses of your National Gov- 
ernment. We must move with a direct and resolute purpose now. 
The Members of Congress and I are pledged to immediate economy. 
When a great danger threatens our basic security it is my duty to 
advise Congress of the way to preserve it. In so doing I must be 
fair not only to the few but to the many. It is in this spirit that 
I appeal to you. If the Congress chooses to vest me with this 
responsibility it will be exercised in a spirit of justice to all, of 
sympathy to those who are in need, and of maintaining inviolate 
the basic welfare of the United States. * * 

Just one word or two on taxes, the taxes that all of us pay 
toward the cost of Government and all kinds. 

Taxes are paid in the sweat of every man who labors because 
they are a burden on production and are paid through produc- 
tion. If those taxes are excessive, they are reflected in idle fac- 
tories, in tax-sold farms, and in hordes of hungry people, tram- 
ping the streets and seeking jobs in vain. 

I know something of taxes. For 3 long years I have been 
going up and down this country that government— 
Federal and State and local—costs too much. I shall not stop 
that preaching. 

And I propose to use this position. of high responsibility to 
discuss up and down the country, in all seasons and at all times, 
the duty of reducing taxes, of increasing the efficiency of Govern- 
ment, of cutting out the underbrush around of governmental 
structure, of getting the most public service for every dollar paid 
in taxation. That I pledge you, and nothing I have said in the 
campaign transcends in importance this covenant with the tax- 
payers of the United States, 
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Another Career Man Recognized—Hon. William H. 
McReynolds Selected by the President as Special 
Secretary to Handle Administrative and Person- 
nel Problems at the White House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1939 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, William H. McReynolds was 
one of the three public servants recently selected by the 
President to occupy the very important assignment as 
assistant. 


The reorganization bill provided for six additional assist- 
ants for the President. Mr. McReynolds was selected, because 
of his long experience in public affairs, to handle adminis- 
trative and personnel problems which daily confront the 
President. 

I have had the pleasure of knowing Mr. McReynolds for 
over 25 years. When I made his acquaintance he was an 
employee of the Post Office Department. He is a civil-service 
career man and has reached the highest grade that can be 
obtained under the Classification Act. 

It might be of interest to mention at this time that five 
men who were associated with Mr. McReynolds in the Post 
Office Department during his period of employment there 
have attained similar recognition and occupy important po- 
sitions with various Government agencies. They are Ebert 
K. Burlew, First Assistant Secretary of the Department of 
the Interior; Malcolm Kerlin, Assistant to the Secretary of 
Commerce; Harold N. Graves, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury and at the present time Acting Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue; Elmer L. Irey, Chief of the Intelligence 
Unit of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, and coordinator of 
the Treasury enforcement agencies; and W. H. Woolf, who 
is assistant to Mr. Irey. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks I include 
a very interesting article published in the Federal Em- 
ployee concerning Mr. McReynolds. The article follows: 

W. H. M'REYNOLDS GETS DEGREE AS “OUTSTANDING CIVIL SERVANT” 

At its annual commencement exercises on Monday, June 5, the 
American University, Washington, D. C., conferred on William H. 
McReynolds, administrative assistant to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the honorary degree of doctor of laws. 

Approximately 40 outstanding leaders in the field of personnel 
administration and public administration were asked by the board 
of trustees of the American University to nominate for considera- 
tion by the board a “career civil servant” who has made an “out- 
standing contribution to sound governmental administration.” Mr. 
McReynolds’ selection is the result of the nominations which were 
received by the board. 

oN conferring the degree, Chancelor Gray used the following 
citation: 

“A servant of the public in offices in which diverse procedures 
make unremitting demand upon responsibility; you have joined 
wide experience with precise knowledge, among personal leadership 
with scientific technique, and have won from those most com- 
petent to appraise your achievements an unqualified distinction. 
Accordingly, by authority of the Congress of the United States, 
vested in the trustees of the American University and by them 
delegated to me, I confer upon you the degree of doctor of laws, 
and admit you to all the rights, duties, and privileges to that 
degree appertaining.” 

Born in Wilson County, Kans., on January 24, 1880, Mr. McReyn- 
olds was appointed to the Federal service on July 16, 1906, in 
the office of the Chief Post Office Inspector, at Washington, coming 
from the law office of Hon. Jesse Arthur Smith, of Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

He served on various investigating committees studying organiza- 
tion and procedure in the Post Office Department and Postal 
Service and acted as head of the Review Unit in the Chief In- 
spector's office, handling all inspectors’ reports until May 1913. 

Mr. McReynolds was detailed by the Postmaster General to work 
with the newly created Division of Efficiency which took over some 
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of the functions formerly delegated to the President’s Commission 
on Efficiency and Economy, then being discontinued. In coopera- 
tion with other members of this group he made studies of the 

tion and procedure in all bureaus of the Post Office De- 
partment which were utilized by the Postmaster General in effect- 
ing improvements in administration. He subsequently was trans- 
ferred to the rolls of the Bureau of Efficiency after it became an 
independent bureau and participated with other staff members 
of that Bureau in organization and procedure studies in all Gov- 
ernment departments and practically all bureaus. These studies 
involved the development and installation not only of new pro- 
cedure and methods of office routine and the elimination of 
duplication and the installation of modern equipment, but also 
the development and installation of new systems of accounting 
and fiscal procedure. 

One of the incidents to the work on procedure was the develop- 
ment of equitable standards of compensation for employees. The 
first concrete evidence of the development of this idea is contained 
in the provisions of the appropriation act for the Post Office De- 
partment at the time when the studies were being conducted there. 
While salaries were then uniformly provided in specific amounts 
for a definite number of positions, the Congress authorized the 
Department to adjust such salaries $100 above or below the speci- 
fied rate to conform to the earnings shown to be due on the basis 
of the standard set-up. Subsequently, this principle was carried 
into the Personnel Classification Act of 1923. 

Mr. McReynolds acted as director of the staff of the Personnel 
Classification Board established by that act, having direct charge 
and responsibility for the installation of that system and the de- 
termination of the appropriate services and grades for all positions 
in the departmental service. After this installation he was made 
an active member of the Personnel Classification Board, represent- 
ing the Bureau of Efficiency, and he conducted the classification 
survey of all positions in the field service of the Federal Govern- 
ment in pursuance of the amendment to the Classification Act of 
1928. 

He proposed and successfully supported the amendment to the 
Classification Act of 1930 which abolished the alternate members of 
the Personnel Classification Board and created the position of Direc- 
tor of Classification as the operating head of that organization. Mr. 
McReynolds was appointed Director of Classification and occupied 
that position until the work was consolidated with the functions 
of the Civil Service Commission and placed under its jurisdiction, 
and then was appointed as Special Assistant Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget with the primary duty of recommending what changes 
should be made in the organization of the executive branch of the 
Federal Government with a view to eliminating jurisdictional 
confusion, and overlapping and duplication of effort. 

Directly after the present administration was inaugurated he was 
appointed by the then Governor Morgenthau, of the newly created 
Farm Credit Administration, as his administrative assistant and 
given the responsibility for developing this new unit, composed of 
several different bureaus and services taken from other departments, 
into a consistent and functioning organization. He came to the 
Treasury Department in November 1933 with Mr. Morgenthau when 
the latter became head of that Department, and since has func- 
tioned as his administrative assistant and budget officer. On Jan- 
uary 31, 1939, Mr. McReynolds was appointed by President Roosevelt 
as a member of the President’s Committee on Civil Service Im- 
provement. 


Veteran Relief Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. TOLAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1939 


Mr. TOLAN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call to the attention 
of the House that the President has signed the two veterans’ 
bills passed by the House a few days ago, H. R. 2296, with 
reference to correction of misconduct restrictions, and H. R. 
5452, with reference to additional care for disabled veterans 
and their dependents. 

While these measures do not go as far as many of us would 
like to have them go, this is the very best we could do under 
the circumstances. The Senate amended the House bills in 
several respects, thereby limiting the benefits which the House 

bills provided. 

For the benefit of the membership of the House I insert 
the following analysis prepared by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion: 
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ANALYSIS PREPARED BY THE VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
RANKIN BILL, H. R. 2296 
(Act of July 19, 1939, Public, No. 196, 76th Cong.) 


Public Law No. 196, Seventy-sixth Congress, “An act to restore 
certain benefits to World War veterans suffering with paralysis, 
paresis, or blindness, or who are helpless or bedridden, and for other 
purposes,” was approved by the President July 19, 1939. 

This act, with certain limitations, restored to the compensation 
rolls those World War veterans on the rolls March 19, 1933, under 
that part of section 200, World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended, 
which provides as follows: 

“+ +% * no person suffering from paralysis, paresis, or blind- 
ness shall be denied compensation by reason of willful misconduct, 
nor shall any person who is helpless or bedridden as a result of any 
disability be denied compensation by reason of willful misconduct.” 

The act further provides death compensation for widows and 
children of such veterans who die or have died from disease or 
injury, service connection of which is or would have been estab- 
lished under the provisions of this act. These benefits are payable 
under Public Law No, 484, Seventy-third Congress, June 28, 1934, 
as amended, which act provides compensation at.rates somewhat 
lower than war service-connected death rates where the veteran 
at 1975 of death was suffering from World War service- connected 
disability. 

The service-connected blind cases on the rolls March 19, 1933, 
were restored to the rolls by section 26 of Public Law No. 141, 
March 28, 1934. 

The limitations heretofore referred to are: (1) The act restores 
only those veterans who were on the rolls March 19, 1933, and who 
entered the service prior to November 12, 1918; (2) the presump- 
tively service-connected cases do not have the full amount of 
compensation restored but same must be reduced by 25 percent 
under the provisions of sections 27 and 28 of Public Law No. 141, 
Seventy-third Congress; (3) by making the restoration subject to 
sections 27 and 28 of Public Law No. 141, Seventy-third Congress, 
cases of fraud, misrepresentation of a material fact, or unmis- 
takable error as to conclusions of fact or law are excluded and the 
act does not apply to persons as to whom clear and unmistakable 
evidence discloses that the disease, injury, or disability had in- 
ception before or after the period of active military or naval service, 
unless such injury, disease, or disability is shown to have been 
aggravated during such service; and in any review of the case of 
any veteran to whom compensation was being paid on March 19, 
1933, for such service-connected disability reasonable doubts shall 
be resolved in favor of the veteran, the burden of proof being on 
the Government. 

Payments to veterans restored to the rolls under the provisions 
of the act are effective the date of enactment of the act, and pay- 
ments to widows and children are effective from the date of en- 
actment or date of filing claim therefor, whichever is the later. 

It is estimated that the act will restore approximately 1,100 vet- 
erans to the compensation rolls, at an estimated cost of $1,198,000 
for the fiscal year 1940. It has not been possible to estimate the 
cost of providing death compensation benefits to widows and chil- 
dren under Public Law No, 484, Seventy-third Congress, as amended. 

RANKIN BILL—H. R. 5452 
(Act of July 19, 1939; Public, No. 198, 76th Cong.) 

Public Law No. 198, Seventy-sixth Congress, “An act to provide 
certain benefits for World War veterans and their dependents, and 
for other purposes,” was approved by the President July 19, 1939. 

Section 1 of this act amends section 1 of Public Law No. 484, 
Seventy-third Congress, June 28, 1934, and pertains to payment of 
compensation to dependents of deceased World War veterans where 
the veteran’s death is not shown to have been due to service. 

Section 1 liberalizes the existing laws in those cases where the 
veteran was honorably discharged after having served 90 days or 
more, or having served less than 90 days, was discharged for dis- 
ability incurred in service in line of duty, so that compensation 
is payable if at the time of the veteran’s death he had a disability 
directly or presumptively incurred in or aggravated by service in 
the World War for which compensation would be payable if the 
disability were 10 percent or more in degree. In other words, in 
those cases where the veteran had 90 days’ honorable service or was 
discharged for disability incurred in service in line of duty, it will 
not be necessary that he have a service-connected disability 10 
percent or more disabling, but he must have a disability for which 
compensation would be payable if 10 percent or more in degree. 

This section establishes a new income limitation providing that 
payment of compensation shall not be made to any widow with- 
out child or a child whose annual income exceeds $1,000, or to a 
widow with a child or children whose annual income exceeds 
$2,500 and exempts payments of war-risk term insurance, United 
States Government life (converted) insurance, and adjusted com- 
pensation from consideration as income. This income limitation 
is similar to that employed under existing law for non-service- 
connected benefits under Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a), as 
amended, part III. This new income limitation is substituted for 
the preexisting limitation of requirement for exemption from 
payment of a Federal income tax. ` 

This section provides for payment of benefits of sections 1 to 3, 
inclusive, from the date of death where application is filed within 
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1 year thereafter and in other cases from the date of applica- 
tion, except that compensation authorized cannot be effective 
prior to the date of enactment. 

Section 2 of the act provides for increased rates of death com- 
pensation to widows under Public Law No. 484, Seventy-third Con- 
gress, as amended. The prior rate to widow alone was $22 per 
month, and the rate to widow with one child was $30. Section 
2 provides a rate of $30 per month for a widow but no child, and 
$38 per month for a widow with one child. No change was made 
in the rates for children. The total compensation limitation was 
changed from $56 to $64 in view of the increase for widows. 

Section 3 of the act made formal changes in section 4 of Public 
Law No. 484, Seventy-third Congress, so as to conform with the 
amendments made by the act. 

It is estimated that sections 1 to 3, inclusive, of the act will add 
2,900 new cases to the rolls during the fiscal year 1940, at a cost of 
$1,268,000, and will provide increases for approximately 14,850 
widows on the rolls at the date of enactment, at a cost of approxi- 
mately $1,426,000 for the fiscal year 1940. 

The total estimated cost for sections 1 to 3, inclusive, for the 
fiscal year 1940 is $2,694,000. 

Section 4 of the act provides hospitalization and domiciliary care 
in Veterans’ Administration facilities for retired officers and enlisted 
men of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard who served 
honorably during a war period as reccgnized by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration on a parity with other war veterans. 

Under Veterans Regulation No. 6 (c), paragraph 1 (f), in effect 
prior to date of enactment of this act, hospital treatment of retired 
Officers and enlisted men was granted providing that part of the 
retired person’s service was in wartime. That treatment was pro- 
vided only in facilities under direct and exclusive jurisdiction of 
the Veterans’ Administration and with due regard to available beds. 
A per diem rate was charged to such patients for treatment of 
tuberculosis—officers, $1.50; enlisted men, $1; general medical and 
surgical disorders or psychoses—officers, $1; enlisted men, $0.65. 

Retired officers or enlisted men, except emergency officers of the 
World War, while being furnished hospital treatment were not 
formerly subject to reduction of retirement pay as provided by 
paragraph VI (A) of Veterans Regulation No. 6 series, which pro- 
vides in effect that where any disabled veteran, who has neither 
wife, child, nor dependent parent, is being furnished hospital treat- 
ment, institutional, or domiciliary care by the United States or any 
political subdivision thereof, pension, compensation, or emergency 
officers’ retirement pay shall not exceed $15 and the amount pay- 
able to such disabled veterans entitled to pensions for disability, 
non-service-connected, shall not exceed $6. Section 4 of the act 
makes the retired pay subject to the reductions heretofore ex- 
plained under Veterans Regulation No. 6 (c), paragraph VI (A). 

It is estimated that the cost to the Veterans’ Administration will 
approximate $37,700 for the fiscal year 1940. It is expected that 
approximately 26 of the constant group of 140 officers and enlisted 
men will be subject to reduction. 

Section 5 of the act provides increases of death compensation 
to the widows of veterans whose death was due to World War 
service. The prior rate of $30 per month for a widow under 50 
years of age was increased to $38 per month. The prior rate of 
$37.50 for widows, age 50 to 65 years, was eliminated and those 
widows became entitled to $45 per month on a parity with 
widows, age 65 years or over. These increases are subject to the 
limitation contained in Public Law No. 304, Seventy-fifth Congress, 
that they cannot be paid in the event the monthly payment of 
compensation under Veterans Regulation No. 1 (g), and the 
monthly payment of yearly renewable term insurance or automatic 
insurance aggregates or exceeds the amount of compensation 
authorized by the act. United States Government life (converted) 
insurance has been eliminated from the limitation. It is to be 
noted that there is no change made in the rates for children or 
dependent parents, although by the removal of the United States 
Government life (converted) insurance limitation it is possible 
that some will become entitled to increased rates who were 
formerly barred. 

It is estimated that this section will affect approximately 27,800 
widows at a cost for the fiscal year 1940 of approximately $2,628,000. 

Section 6 of the act contains an amendment to Veterans Regu- 
lation No. 1 (a), as amended, part I, paragraph II (k), which 
formerly provided that if a disabled person as the result of service- 
incurred disability had suffered the anatomical loss or the loss of 
the use of only one foot, or one hand, or one eye, the rate of pen- 
sion would be increased by $25 per month. This section of the 
act increases the additional compensation from $25 to $35 per 
‘month. This provision applies to World War and Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, including the Boxer Rebellion and Philippine Insurrec- 
tion, service-connected cases. It also includes those Regular 
Establishment cases where the disability resulted from an injury 
received in line of duty in actual combat in a military expedition 
or military occupation. 

It has been estimated that section 6 will provide increases for 
9,000 World War veterans and 240 veterans of the Spanish- 
American War, including the Boxer Rebellion and Philippine 
Insurrection, at a cost for the fiscal year 1940 of approximately 
$1,113,000. 

Section 7 of the act provides that on and after the date of enact- 
ment the rate of interest charged on any loan secured by a lien 
on United States Government life (converted) insurance shall not 
exceed 5 percent per annum. Under section 301 of the World War 
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Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended, loan privileges under United 
States Government life-insurance policies are provided for, but the 
law does not provide for any specific rate of interest to be charged 
on any loan secured by a lien on such insurance. The determina- 
tion of this rate is, therefore, made by the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. Up to the passage of section 7 of this act the rate 
of interest on such loans was always 6 percent per annum. It 
was stated in regard to this section that the provision would not 
impose any cost on the Government immediately; however, that 
there would be a decreased amount of income to the United States 
Government life-insurance fund of $1,500,000 per year on out- 
standing loans and thus there would have to be a corresponding 
reduction in dividends payable to policyholders. 

The total estimated cost of the act for the fiscal year 1940 is 
estimated at $6,472,700. 


It seems to me that these measures constitute long steps 
toward correcting many of the injustices in the present laws 
concerning our disabled veterans and their dependents. 


Pollution Problems Presented Along the Ohio River 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1939 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, for years the United States 
Public Health Service has been urgently requesting that 
some constructive action be taken to free the Ohio River 
and its tributaries from the dangers incident to extensive 
water pollution. They have pointed out the expensive na- 
ture of the processes which have created conditions highly 
dangerous to human health at many points. From the 
standpoint of public health, the presence of increasing con- 
centrations of polluted water makes possible the passage of 
intestinal disease conditions. Intestinal irritants, too, in- 
crease in number as water pollution in our great streams 
goes unchecked. . 

The legislation now before Congress seeks to continue and 
improve the work now being done to check the progress of 
water-carried disease, and to avoid the difficulties created by 
nuisance conditions along water fronts. In 1937 it was de- 
clared at the opening sessions of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers that abandoned coal 
mines on the Ohio River headwater pour almost 20,000,000 
tons of concentrated sulphuric acid into the stream. This 
vast deposit of acid affects docks, dams, locks, and even 
vessels themselves. Our Army engineers have estimated that 
the losses suffered by navigation interests from this one case 
is greater than the amount spent in sealing abandoned mines 
to prevent the seepage of these acids into the water. 

Nor is this the only major source for pollution of the Ohio 
River. From Portsmouth to the mouth of the river, the pol- 
lution product is caused by the presence of tremendous quan- 
tities of untreated domestic sewage and manufacturing 
wastes. At Cincinnati the stream pollution of the Ohio River 
has at times reached so intense a concentration as to cause 
an actual depletion of oxygen. And any future increases in 
the pollution of the stream are regarded as certain to give 
rise to serious conditions along the water-front area. 

The senior sanitary engineer of the United States Public 
Health Service, Mr. H. R. Crohurst, has presented these prob- 
lems in complete detail in the course of a paper to the Ohio 
Valley Improvement Association. Mr. F. H. Waring, chief 
engineer of the Ohio State Department of Health, has made it 
evident in his researches that in spite of the fact that we 
have had State legislation regulating water pollution for 30 
years and more our States have made relatively slow progress. 
Federal aids in the form of loans and grants-in-aid have been 
vitally important factors in stimulating the most modern 
treatment of sewage in the last few years. Here is a proper 
place for the expenditure of public funds. 
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In the interests of the public health few projects could be 
more easily justified than the present proposals. It is recog- 
nized by the Federal Government’s highest officials that here 
is a sphere in which State health authorities should retain 
complete control. The supervision of stream pollution rests 
almost completely in the hands of the State health officials. 
They, in cooperation with Federal engineers, are in the best 
position to determine the use of funds made available by this 
legislation. Here is a perfect illustration of the type of har- 
monious action which should be the rule in the interrela- 
tionships of State and Federal authority. 

In the last 12 years tremendous strides have been made in 
treating this important problem. Ohio has constructed 160 
sewage-treatment plants in this brief period, costing ap- 
proximately $40,000,000 and serving more than 3,000,000 peo- 
ple. But this is not a purely local matter. 

It is one of the most pressing problems which has concerned 
a large group of States. Eight States are directly concerned 
with the treatment of the waters of the Ohio River. Five of 
these eight have already passed legislation which pledges 
their cooperation to control any further polluting of this 
great stream. An Ohio Valley Compact Commission has been 
working for 5 years to construct a practical problem which is 
to be achieved by the passage of compact legislation by each 
interested State. ’ 

A beginning has already been made on the problem of acid 
mine drainage. The sealing of abandoned mines has been 
going on in West Virginia and in eastern Ohio for some 5 
years. Wherever this process has been started, streams which 
were formerly incapable of supporting life have made rapid 
recoveries. Indiana is already stocking some of its small 
lakes with fish as a result of its mine-sealing program. 

The report of the Special Committee on Water Pollution 
declares on page 8 of House Document No. 155 that some 28,000 
active and abandoned mines discharge 3,000,000 tons of acid 
mine drainage into the Ohio River Basin every year. The 
mine-sealing program has already eliminated 370,000 tons of 
this pollution. 

Altogether, the 8 States in the Ohio River Basin, includ- 
ing 400 cities, have spent more than $100,000,000, including 
Federal assistance, in the battle to reduce noxious stream 
pollution. 

There can be no let-up in the effort to combat this nuisance. 
As the Nation recovers industrially, more and more waste will 
be added to the existing pollution in our streams. The dan- 
gers to public health inherent in the perpetuation of vicious 
water pollution cannot be overestimated. It is always pos- 
sible to overload the existing water-treating devices in many 
of our municipalities to the point where they break down. 
There are present equally grave dangers to property. Streams 
become affected by acids to the detriment of navigation and 
to the great loss of those who earn their livelihoods along their 
courses. 

Under these circumstances the passage of legislation de- 
signed to safeguard health and property becomes a privilege 
rather than a duty. We have the assurance that the funds 
appropriated for this purpose will be wisely spent in the 
interests of true economy. Their use will make possible the 
employment of many men in a highly constructive task. 
Their results will furnish a convincing illustration of the 
possibility for perfect teamwork between Federal and State 
agencies within the framework of the Constitution. And 
the benefits to be derived from this legislation will spread 
themselves throughout the entire Ohio River Valley on a 
basis which will achieve notable results without creating 
hostilities. Unlike the developments of other valleys, the 
proposal before Congress offers no challenge to private in- 
dustry; on the contrary it presents an opportunity for splen- 
did and effective cooperation upon a vast and important 
industrial front. 

In inviting the support of Congress for this measure, we 
are convinced that its passage will be a source of really 
constructive effort and a notable contribution to the develop- 
ment of the Ohio River Basin. 

w 
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Father Gabriel Richard To Be Honored—Only 
Priest Ever Elected to Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1939 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, on March 4 of this year the 
Congress of the United States celebrated its one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary. It is interesting to note that dur- 
ing all these years only one Catholic priest has ever occu- 
pied a seat in this body, and the Members from Michigan are 
his successors in office. This year, in the city of Detroit, 
there is to be dedicated a monument to the honor of this 
man—Father Gabriel Richard. 

MONUMENT TO HIS MEMORY 

It is little wonder that the occasion of this dedication 
should be a time for great celebration. It is little wonder 
that the Governor of our State and the mayor of our city 
will issue proclamations. Nor, when we consider the holy 
and valiant life of Father Richard, is it unusual that the 
Senators and Representatives, as well as the prominent 
clergy and laity, of the whole State of Michigan should join 
in paying tribute to the honor of a true soldier of God and 
country. 

On October 14 of this year in Richard Park on the banks 
of the Detroit River at the approach to the beautiful Belle 
Isle Bridge there will be dedicated a monument to Father 
Richard. This is not the only token of esteem for his excel- 
lence of character. Among other manifestations of respect 
are the naming of a street, a library, a public school, a 
council of the Knights of Columbus, and his statue on the 
City Hall of Detroit. 

HIS DIVERSIFIED INTERESTS 

The life of Father Richard was one of the most picturesque 
and inspiring in the history of our Nation. First of all, he 
was a priest; but in addition to ministering to the spiritual 
needs of his people, he likewise worked for their social and 
economic betterment. In addition, knowing that men live 
not by bread alone, he concerned himself deeply with the 
intellectual needs of his fellow man. Like many of the other 
great leaders of our country, he used his talents in many and 
varied fields—religion, education, politics, charity, and pub- 
lishing. 

HIS EARLY LIFE 

Concerning his earlier life and education before coming 
to Detroit, the Biographical Directory of the American Con- 
gress, 1774-1927, states the following: 

Father Richard was born in La Ville de Saintes, France, October 
15, 1767; pursued classical studies; studied theology in the Semi- 
nary of Augers, France, and in Paris, and was ordained a priest 
on October 15, 1790; emigrated to the United States in 1792, and 
settled in Baltimore, Md.; professor of mathematics in St. Mary’s 
College, Md.; sent by Bishop Carroll as a missionary to the Indians 
in the northwest territory and was stationed in what is now 
Kaskaskia, Ill 

Father Richard came to Detroit in 1798. 

TEACHER AND CHAPLAIN 

In 1804 he started a young ladies’ academy and a seminary 
for young men studying for the priesthood, these being the 
first Catholic schools in Michigan. In 1805 he was ap- 
pointed chaplain of the first regiment of Michigan militia. 
After fire had destroyed Detroit later in that same year, it 
was Father Richard who organized the relief work. In 1807, 
in response to a request of the Governor and other State 
Officials, he delivered a series of religious lectures to non- 
Catholics, the first of fhe kind in the New World. 

CHAMPION OF MUSIC AND EDUCATION 

It was about this time that he brought the first organ and 

the first piano into Michigan. By 1808 he had half a dozen 
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schools in operation, teaching not only the ordinary studies 
but also knitting, sewing, spinning, and weaving. In this 
same year he established the first printing press in Michigan 
and printed the first newspaper in the State. From this same 
press likewise issued textbooks, religious tracts, and the Ter- 
ritorial laws. During the War of 1812 he was a prisoner of 
the British Government in Canada because he refused to 
take the oath of allegiance to the British. His great desire 
to spread education caused him to become one of the first ever 
to organize instruction for deaf-mutes. 
COFOUNDER OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

In 1817, with the Reverend John Monteith, a Presbyterian 
clergyman, he became cofounder of the University of Michi- 
gan. He was appointed vice president and professor for 6 
of its 13 departments. : 

ELECTED TO CONGRESS 

In 1823, Father Gabriel Richard became the third Delegate 
to the Congress of the United States from the Territory of 
Michigan, the first and only priest ever to be a Member of 
this body. In Congress he was silent but influential. Among 
other things he was responsible for an inquiry into the ex- 
pense of constructing a post road from Mount Clemens to 
Fultonville. He secured passage of a bill that provided for 
the first of the territorial roads constructed in Michigan from 
the lower rapids of the Maumee to Detroit. Likewise he ad- 
vocated the appropriation for opening the famed road from 
Detroit to Chicago and his name is permanently associated 
with this measure. Also he furthered the matter of estab- 
lishing a district court in Michigan. The salary which he 
earned as a Member of Congress he devoted to the support 
of Detroit’s first educational institutions. 

VICTIM OF CHOLERA 


In the summer of 1832 a cholera epidemic broke out in 
Detroit. Regardless of the consequences, Father Richard 
ministered to the sick and dying until he was stricken 
with the scourge himself. On September 13, 1832, he died, 
the victim of his own charity. 

There have been many outstanding men in the history of 
the Nation, of Michigan, and of the city of Detroit. But 
there have been few who have devoted themselves so com- 
pletely and so fearlessly to the cause of their fellow man. 
As a priest, he was a spiritual father; as an educator, an 
intellectual leader; and as a citizen, a progressive neighbor. 
Truly we are privileged to pay honor to the memory of this 
charitable, intelligent, patriotic, and energetic crusader— 
Father Gabriel Richard. 


A Vast Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1939 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, a few days ago, in Denison, 
Tex., there was great rejoicing. Bonfires were lighted and 
celebrations occurred. The occasion of all this merriment 
was the final adoption by Congress of appropriations suffi- 
cient to begin the $54,000,000 Red River Dam and Reservoir 
Project, to be located near Denison, Tex. It was entirely fit- 
ting and proper that such a celebration commemorating the 
outstanding achievement of all time for the town of Denison 
be held. 

Two hundred and twenty-five miles further down Red 
River, in northwest Louisiana, there also was rejoicing. The 
people there were without display or celebration, but deep 
in their minds was the knowledge of what the Denison Dam 
meant to them. In their minds, they too realized, and at- 
tempted to fully appreciate, the true meaning of this out- 
standing accomplishment for the Red River Valley, 
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For years laborers, businessmen, farmers, engineers, and 
the people generally along the far reaches of the Red River 
Valley had been looking forward to the time when floods in 
this stream would be forever eliminated. They had been 
working, raising funds, and making plans, all to the purpose 
of keeping the Red River within its banks and protecting 
from the rushing floodwaters that fertile valley which 
stretches 1,000 miles through the great Southwest along Red 
River, as it meanders its course to the Mississippi River. 

Now the hope of many years was about to be realized. The 
Denison Dam and Reservoir, with its possibilities of flood 
protection to all of the Red River Valley, was assured of 
being built. The people of Denison—yes, the people of the 
entire Red River Valley, from Denison to Angola, La., re- 
joiced and were entitled to celebrate this historic occasion. 

I would like to say something regarding the size and scope 
of this monumental project. The dam itself will be built of 
rock toe, with its upstream face protected with riprap. At 
its base it will be 1,145 feet in height and at its crest 40 feet 
wide, and will have a length in all when complete of 21,800 
feet and a height of 165 feet. An ordinary truck which car- 
ries about 1 cubic yard of dirt when loaded will have to 
make 15,475,000 trips in order to bear a like number of cubic 
yards of dirt into position to build this great earthen dam. 

When built, the reservoir—below spillway crest—will con- 
tain 5,825,008 feet of water and will protect from the maxi- 
mum flood 1,110,000 acres of land, both cleared and wooded, 
When in operation, this dam will be capable of producing 
132,000 kilowatts of horsepower electric current, which may 
be distributed far and wide through neighboring States. 

The most important feature of the dam is its return to the 
people of the United States, and, as nearly as can be esti- 
mated, in the language of the businessman, it will pay in 
actual returns to the farmer, the businessman, and the peo- 
ple generally of the great Southwest each year in excess of 
$3,000,000 in dividends. 

The work on the Denison Dam project has not been a mat- 
ter of days, but rather has been the work of many years. It 
has likewise not been the work of one single man but has 
required the cooperation of many people interested in flood 
control, navigation, and power development. It has required 
the cooperation of Congressmen from the States of Okla- 
homa, Texas, Arkansas, and Louisiana, presenting an almost 
united front, together with the cooperation of 3,000,000 
people who dwell in this valley, to accomplish this purpose. 

In the mind of one man, especially, it has been the goal 
toward which he has devoted his untiring and tremendous 
public effort. Long before it was my privilege to be a Mem- 
ber of this body, into the mind of our majority leader had 
come the realization of the possibilities of escaping the floods 
along the Red River by this project. He considered the 
values which such a project would create along the alluvial 
valley. He had contemplated the benefits which would re- 
sult in giving homes and farms to thousands upon thousands 
of his fellow citizens. He had appreciated the blessing to 
humanity which would be derived from the building of a 
great dam, protecting the millions of people in the valleys 
from periodic overflow. 

At this point, in the closing hours of this session of Con- 
gress, it is my desire to pay a tribute to the work of Sam 
RaYBURN, majority leader of the House of Representatives, 
Congressman from the Fourth Congressional District of 
Texas. It is not my desire to pay him a tribute in his capacity 
as majority leader, but, on the contrary, to remember him as 
an individual with the foresight and vision necessary to see 
the possibilities arising from the building of the Denison Dam 
with its beneficent influences to mankind. It is my purpose 
to pay high tribute to him as an individusl with a steadfast 
purpose and the courage, who, after appreciating the value 
of such a project, followed it through the vicissitudes and 
discouragement attendant with a long-drawn-out legislative 
career, until it reached its final consummation in a substan- 
tial appropriation to begin the actual work of building the 
Denison Dam, 

In the brief years during which I have served as a Mémber 
of the House of Representatives it has been my policy to 
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cooperate with Congressman RAYBURN in this project. While 
the great dam will be built in a section of Texas which is 
approximately 200 miles northwest of the State of Louisiana 
and will be far removed from the Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict which I represent in the House of Representatives, engi- 
neers predict that the benefits will be widespread. It is esti- 
mated that the benefits arising from the flood- control features 
of this dam will accrue one-fifth to Texas, one-fifth to Okla- 
homa, one-fifth to Arkansas, and two-fifths to the State of 
Louisiana. It has therefore been my privilege and pleasure 
to work in support of this dam and reservoir in the 3 years of 
my congressional service, rendering every aid and assistance 
within the scope of my abilities and energies and furthering 
this great work in the knowledge that in doing so I was bene- 
fiting the great State of Louisiana to an extent not now fully 
appreciated. 

It is, therefore, entirely proper that the citizens of the 
little city of Denison, Tex., and the Red River Valley, at the 
conclusion of the legislative chapter of the Denison Dam, 
should celebrate it with bonfires and great rejoicing. Before 
long I hope to see the first spade of earth turned, insuring 
the beginning of actual construction, and before the snows 
fall on the plains of northeast Texas, it is my belief that 
construction will have begun on an extensive scale. Perhaps 
years may elapse before this project is finally completed. 
Then, too, it may not bring to all of us in the Southwest all 
of the advantages which some of the ardent exponents of 
this project have suggested, but we are sure that the ad- 
vantages from the standpoint of flood control, navigation, 
and electric power will be such as to make the building of 
the project an epochal chapter in the development of the 
States of Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas, and Louisiana. When 
the project is completed, the passing years will bring to a 
full fruition the work of eliminating floods on the river, 
the full possibilities of water commerce, and the development 
of power through excess water reservoirs. Then, in fact, will 
a true valuation be placed upon the gigantic possibilities of 
the Denison Dam and upon the outstanding efforts of those 
of our people who have devoted years of toil and effort in 
making this vast development possible. 


Handling of Strike Situations in the State of 
Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1939 


STATEMENT BY HON. FRANK MURPHY 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, in reply to remarks by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horrman] regarding the 
handling of strikes by former Governor Murphy, now the 
Attorney General of the United States, I submit the follow- 
ing transcript of the testimony given by Mr. Murphy before 
the Senate Judiciary Committee when his nomination as 
Attorney General was submitted by the President: 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK MURPHY 

The General Motors strike which greeted me in office was not an 
isolated phenomenon. I inherited a general atmosphere of tense 
labor unrest. During 1936 there had been a number of other im- 
portant strikes—some of them sit-downs—in Michigan and else- 
where and to the best of my recollection force had not been used 
by the public authorities to cure the situations, 

Special conditions in Michigan made labor relations generally 
more difficult than anywhere else in the country. 

Michigan industry—in the great automobile factories and parts 
plants—is more highly organized on a machine basis than any- 
where else, and until very lately irregularity in employment was 
sharper there than in other parts of the Nation. 
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The depression had probably hit industrial labor harder in Mich- 
igan than anywhere else; I know that when I was mayor of Detroit 
the relief problem hit us much earlier than anywhere else. 

The speed of operations in the automobile industry requires that 
its workers be comparatively young men. They are well educated 
and very conscious of what they consider their rights as American 
citizens. They are high-spirited and not easy to discipline. When 
I took office their union organizations were only a few months old, 
and the natural discipline problems of newly organized unions 
were accentuated by the fact that the employers had refused to 
recognize these unions. 

That points up the most salient fact in the situation when I 
took office. 

There was no operating legal machinery for settling labor dis- 
putes; the Wagner Act was at that time practically out of operation 
under decisions of lower Federal courts. As a Governor faced with 
the fact of unprecedented strikes which had to be handled, I had 
to devise ways and means of handling them as I went along. 

Many employers, acting under advice of counsel, had refused to 
bargain collectively and had maintained that the Wagner Act was 
wholly unconstitutional, and a number of lower Federal courts had 
upheld their contentions. This created a keen feeling on the part 
of labor that the workers were being deprived of the benefits of 
the duly enacted National Labor Relations Act. Labor was further 
embittered by the feeling that their efforts at self-organization 
were being frustrated by industrial espionage. 

In many industries organized labor was something new; it was 
not recognized, but was bitterly fought by the employers; in turn 
it had not fully acquired a sense of its own responsibility and was 
not readily amenable to the discipline of its more seasoned leaders. 
Misguided, inexperienced, and undisciplined workers were doubt- 
lessly fascinated by the novelty of the sit-down as a new industrial 
weapon and seized upon it as a method of self-defense and reprisal 

what they in many instances believed justifiably or un- 
justifiably were lawless tactics upon the part of employers. 

Against this background thousands of otherwise peaceful, law- 
abiding, hard-working citizens went on strike in Flint, Detroit, and 
other cities. They had determined that their right to bargain col- 
lectively should be recognized. They were determined to occupy 
their employers’ factories until their employers recognized their 
right to bargain collectively. They were not a handful of common 
criminals who might be dispersed by a few police. They were 
thousands of honest citizens. 

Of course, they were guilty of violating the law. Their conduct 
was unlawful and unjustified. But in their own minds they be- 
lieved that they were only defending their own rights against what 
they believed to be the lawless refusal of their employers to recog- 
nize their unions. 

In that situation, with no machinery to settle the 
dispute, I faced a condition and not a theory. 

As the chief executive of the State of Michigan, it was my duty 
to see that the laws were faithfully executed. But I conceived it 
to be my duty as Governor to see that the laws are executed in 
the manner best calculated, in my judgment, to serve the original 
and the ultimate purpose of all laws—to preserve public order and 
insure public safety. To have executed the laws in a manner cal- 
culated to cause further breach thereof, further disorders, and 
even riot and bloodshed, would have been false to my own oath 
of office and to the law. 

In the first instance, of course, law enforcement is a matter for 
the local authorities. If they require aid in addition to the regu- 
lar police force, they may call upon the Governor for assistance or 
themselves swear in additional deputies. 

Whenever the local authorities did call upon me for aid, not 
only were they authorized and directed to swear in additional 
deputies, but in many cases members of the State police were 
sent to aid them, and in one case a large detachment of the 
National Guard. 

In only one case was I called upon by local authorities for as- 
sistance in the enforcement of a court writ. That was at Flint. 

There the technical legal situation was badly complicated from 
the practical emotional viewpoint by the fact that counsel for 
General Motors obtained their first court order from a judge who 
was discovered to be a substantial stockholder of the company. 

When this fact was disclosed the company promptly withdrew its 
application before that judge and sought its relief from another, 
and I am convinced that the company officials had no prior knowl- 
edge of the disqualifying interest of the first judge. But however 
innocent the mistake, it was difficult to eradicate the impression 
from the minds of the workers that the company had tried to 
secure a court order from a judge who was not disinterested. 

When the writ of attachment was finally obtained, on a Priday, 
negotiations between the company’s officials and the union repre- 
Sentatives were progressing, and I had reason to believe that a 
settlement should be reached over the week end. 

I did not ignore the writ of attachment. On the contrary, I 
warned the union representatives that I would enforce it. But I 
knew, as did the union representatives, and the company’s officials, 
that the literal enforcement of the writ at that moment would not 
only disrupt negotiations, but could not be carried out without 
the gravest risk of pro; damage, riot, and even bloodshed which 
would leave bitterness and ill-feeling between the company and 
the men for years to come. 

I realized that on the law of averages troops could not be turned 
loose in such a situation without taking the lives of some mis- 
guided, ordinarily peaceful citizens. 
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Having been a captain in the World War, I could not look upon 
young men of the age of these strikers against whom these troops 
would be sent and forget that there might come a time when we 
might be asking them to be troops themselves. 

Consequently, when the sheriff asked for additional deputies to 
help execute the writ, I told him that I thought he would be wiser 
to delay action over the week end, as settlement appeared to be 
imminent. 

On the one side, the company knew of my action and did not 
protest. 

On the other side, the union representatives knew that if a 
settlement was not reached and the plants peacefully evacuated, 
the writ would be executed. 

And at the plants I had a large detachment of the National 
Guard continuously on duty prepared to preserve order and ready 
for any emergency. 

I believe that I did my duty to “see that the laws are faithfully 
executed” and to preserve the peace and dignity of the State of 
Michigan. 

I believe that “faithful execution” by the Governor of a State 
includes wise a tion of the law and not merely its literal 
instantaneous application at any cost. 

I conceived it my duty as the Governor of the State not only to 
see that the writs of the courts were executed but also to see that 
peace and order were maintained. 

I conceived it to be my duty as the Governor of the State not 
only to see that the law was enforced after it was broken but to 
see that the law was observed before it was broken. 

To safeguard not only the enforcement of the law but its ob- 
servance, I conceived it my duty to exert every effort to replace 
industrial strife and unrest, which would wreck the economy of 
my State, with industrial peace and order, which would preserve 
the economy of my State. 

I have never condoned the sit-down strike or countenanced dis- 
obedience of a court order. From the very beginning of the labor 
trouble in Michigan I warned the union representatives that the 
sit-down strike was illegal and, further, that its use would alienate 
public opinion. 

I believe in vigorous law enforcement. However, when there is 
widespread disobedience to law, it is not enough to enforce the 
law; it is also necessary to discover and eliminate the causes of that 
widespread disobedience. 

So the Michigan labor situation with which I had to deal involved 
something more than law enforcement. I was dealing not with a 
few vicious lawbreakers but with thousands of self-respecting work- 
ers who felt that they had genuine grievances of long standing. It 
was my duty to enforce the law, but it was also my duty to hold 
their respect for the law. And that I could do only by making them 
feel that the State was not indifferent to what they honestly felt 
were their grievances. 

When a settlement was finally reached the course I had followed 
was widely approved by the local press and by responsible spokesmen 
on either side. 

In subsequent cases I pursued the same policy that had been fol- 
lowed with approval and wide satisfaction in the General Motors 
case. I think I prevented some strikes; I know I settled many. I 
am not saying that later developments were not sometimes disap- 
pointing to my hope that industrial peace had been permanently 
achieved. But I do feel sure that the sit-down strike has now been 
thoroughly discredited and I believe we have seen the end of it. 
Because it is an instrumentality that would undermine and destroy 
the vital right of the ownership and possession of private property, 
one of the main pillars upon which our form of economy and, indeed, 
our democracy is based. 

In the meantime, what all of us in Michigan at that time— 
management, labor, and government—were trying to achieve by 
patience with each other has been achieved. The factories of 
Michigan are running full time, with workable relations between 
management and labor. Cars are coming off the assembly line, 
men and women are drawing down wages, investors are making 
profit, and orders for materials are going out through the rest of 
the country. In comparative terms, that is a peace which few 
people on the ground in Michigan in the first week of 1937 ever 
believed could be achieved. That is what I wanted—that is what 
we achieved—and that is a result of which no one who believes in 
the reign of law need be ashamed. 


BAKER, HOSTETLER, SIDLO & PATTERSON, 
Cleveland, February 12, 1937. 
Hon. FRANK MURPHY, 


Office of the Governor, Lansing, Mich. 

My DEAR GOVERNOR MURPHY: I beg leave to express my deep satis- 
faction at the result of your intervention in the so-called General 
Motors strike. The settlement of that tremendous controversy 
has afforded relief to a multitude of workers and their families who 
may or may not have been misled into an extra legal position about 
their rights, but that question can be debated and settled under 
circumstances involving less passion and less suffering than would 
have been entailed but for the happy adjustment brought about 
through your influence. No humane person could have desired to 
see the struggle harshly fought through, even though he believed, 
as I do believe, in the entire illegality of the sit-down strike. 

But quite apart from the details of the settlement and the 
issues left to be worked out, I venture to rejoice that the settle- 
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ment has been effected through the influence of a Governor of a 
great State. There was a time in our history when men resigned 
from the Senate, from Cabinet positions, and even from the Chief 
Justiceship of the Supreme Court of the United States to accept 
the responsible and dignified office of Governors of their States. 
No office could be more important. Both its influence and its 
authority in the maintenance of order and progress in society are 
impossible of exaggeration. The preservation of Michigan as an 
indestructible State in an indestructible Union is involved in the 
retention by the people of confidence in their form of local gov- 
ernment and its efficiency to solve local and domestic problems. 
By your intervention and success you have heartened all of us 
who believe in the dignity of your office and in the necessity of 
preserving efficient and responsible State governments as inde- 
structible components of a Federal Government dealing with 
Federal rather than local concerns. 
With great respect, 
Sincerely yours, 
Newton D. Baker. 
Law SCHOOL or HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
Cambridge, Mass., February 12, 1937. 
Dear GOVERNOR MurpHy: I know enough about such major 
industrial controversies as the General Motors strike to know how 
little an outsider like me knows of the real complexities and diffi- 
culties that had to be resolved. But I also know enough to know 
what pertinacity, sagacity, and a profound sense of fairness were 
necessary to prevent an ugly situation from turning into open 
violence on a large scale, and finally to bring the parties to a 
peaceful adjustment. And, therefore, I express to you gratitude 
and admiration from the bottom of my heart. 
Very sincerely yours, 
FELIX FRANKFURTER, 


— 


From the Detroit News of February 12, 1937 
THE STRIKE ENDS 


Governor Murphy’s wise and unrelenting insistence has brought 
the General Motors strike to an end without bloodshed. That is 
the salient fact to those who have faced in imagination what might 
have happened otherwise. 

As for the details of the settlement, it is hard to see what has 
been accomplished by the 43-day tie-up of one of the country’s 
largest industries. General Motors at long last has agreed to bar- 
gain with the United Automobile Workers on wages, hours, and 
conditions of work. But it has been ready to do exactly that almost 
from the outset of the strike. 

So far as we can see the positions of the union and of the cor- 
poration remain virtually where they were 43 days ago. Nothing 
has been accomplished and nothing proved—unless it be that a 
handful of strikers can close up the largest mass-production in- 
dustry as long as official forbearance allows them to remain in 
illegal possession of its plants. The forbearance of the corporation 
also has a good deal to do with the strike’s “success” from that 
standpoint. 

In saying that nothing has been accomplished by this strike, one 
exceedingly important exception must be noted. This is the pro- 
vision in paragraph 7 of the agreement included at Governor Mur- 
phy’s insistence for settlement’ by negotiation of future disputes. 
Once the corporation and union have come to terms on wages, 
hours, etc., they engage to exhaust “all opportunities to achieve a 
satisfactory settlement” of future demands or grievances before 
another strike is called. 

The Governor's balanced ESES of the strike situation and 
negotiations throughout has meri description as statesmanlike. 
His position as Governor of the State and embodiment of its legal 
sovereignty was far from an easy one under the circumstances. 
Yet he was able at the same time to refrain from recognition of 
the sit-down strikes and to insist that they be ended without 
the necessity of forcible ejection. He demanded above all that 
an end be reached without forfeiting in senseless violence the 
lives of Michigan citizens. 

That was the humane and wise thing to do. But it required of 
the Governor a feat of balancing that scarcely can be expected of 
official authority every time a group of workers in the name of 
collective bargaining seizes possession of another’s property. 


— 


From the Detroit Free Press of February 12, 1937 


That the long-drawn- out blockade of industry in a vital field 
finally has reached a happy conclusion under conditions justifying 
such a hope, unquestionably is due in large degree to the part the 
Governor has played in the emergency. 

Mr. Murphy made it clear at the start that he would tolerate 
neither violence nor disorder. Before all else, good order would be 
maintained and society given protection, he declared. The support 
of National Guard men, called out to make this stand effective, 
was costly; but the results have justified the expense. 

There is no black tragedy to mourn over today; no bitter after- 
math that will rankle. 

At the same time the Governor showed neither bias nor passion. 
He manifested a good understanding of the situation and main- 
tained a helpful attitude of impartiality between the parties to 
the- controversy, which earned for him the confidence of both 
sides and made the good offices he tendered effective. 
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Governor Murphy labored hard and patiently, refusing to give 
up even when the prospect for success in bringing about a peace- 
ful agreement appeared very small, and he won out. What he has 
done deserves recognition throughout Michigan and in the country 
generally. 


If I Could But Speak 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. C. ARTHUR ANDERSON 


OF MISSOURI 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1939 


ARTICLE BY ELEANOR ANN JUDD 


Mr. ANDERSON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, the great tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier over in Arlington has evoked many 
a solemn and sublime thought, but none more inspiring than 
one set to words by a little 17-year-old girl, Miss Eleanor Ann 
Judd, whose father is a captain in the United States Army. 

It is with a great sense of pride that I ask unanimous 
consent to extend Miss Judd’s very brief but beautiful com- 
position in the Recorp, and I commend it to the attention of 
every Member of Congress and to the Nation. 


IF I COULD BUT SPEAK 


They engraved “Known but to God” on my tomb, but, my 
buddies, that is not true, for I am the son, the husband, the 
brother who did not come back. I belong to each Gold Star 
mother; to each soldier’s widow; to each soldier’s sister, who waved 
a brave farewell as I marched away to the war to end all wars,” 
and with them I now raise my voice. 

My comrades, buried alive in the hospitals, I remind you that 
He, too, suffered on the cross, and He will ease your pains, for to 
all you are a living symbol of the fallacy of unpreparedness and 
the unaccountable cost of war. 

Oh, my buddies who returned to your loved ones, do not permit 
our glorious and free Nation to be lulled into a coma of false 
security; to neglect her trained fighting forces, or to tolerate any 
disloyal utterance within our fair shores. 

Impress upon all that it is not necessary to go to war if our young 
men and young women are so well organized and trained that 
bigoted, unscrupulous, and greedy autocrats will not dare to even 
try to dismember our great country. 

For you, my buddies, can vividly picture the days without food; 
the nights without sleep, the whine and the roar of the shells, the 
quaking earth, the staccato of machine guns, and the moans of the 
wounded. 

So, do not let your children and the flower of our youth experi- 
ence this, but rather insist that those elected to responsible offices 
prepare our Nation so efficiently that emperors and dictators will 
not risk sending their hordes to endeavor to disrupt this land of 
freedom, “and the government of the people, by the people, and for 
the people shall not perish from this earth.” 

ELEANOR ANN JUDD. 


Shall We Send Our Youth to War? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1939 


ARTICLE BY HON. HERBERT HOOVER 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following article by ex- 
President Hoover: 


SHALL WE SEND OUR YOUTH TO WAR? 
? (By Herbert Hoover) 
The American people are today tense with anxiety lest they be 
led into another great war. 
And some of our people seem to be accepting glib talk of war 
as if it were something more good than evil. Truly many years 
have already gone by since we ceased to feed boys to the cannon. 
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It seems difficult to believe that only about one-third of the living 
American people are old enough to remember the World War well. 
We have urgent need today to recall the realities of modern war, 
And we have desperate need to take into our national thinking the 
= yet invisible forces behind war which are again moving in 
‘ope. 

I am perhaps one of the few living Americans who had full op- 
portunity to see intimately the moving tragedy of the World War 
from its beginnings down through the long years which have not 
yet ended. I saw it not only in its visible ghastliness, but I lived 
with the invisible forces which moved in its causes and its conse- 
quences. I am perhaps justified in recalling that experience. 

Before the war I knew Europe—Russia, Germany, France, Italy, 
and England—fairly intimately, not as a tourist but as a part of 
their workaday life. 

I was drafted in 1914 to preserve the lives of 10,000,000 people in 
Belgium and northern France who had been overrun by the 
German armies. Here was a service that by common consent 
was a sort of semiofficial state. It covered not alone food, but the 
economic life of these people. It operated within the lines of 
a hostile army and moved through the blockade of a hostile navy. 
In that service I moved constantly in and out behind the trenches 
on both sides of the conflict. I witnessed the misery and back- 
wash from war in their most hideous forms. My duties required 
that I meet constantly with high military and civil officials in 
England, Germany, France, and the neutral countries in contact 
with the invisible forces behind the war. 

When America joined in the war I was asked by President Wilson 
to return to America to become a member of our American War 
Council and to administer the food supplies of our country and 
for our Allies. 

At the armistice I was drafted back to Europe to direct activities 
of the allied and associated governments to defeat unparalleied 
famine and pestilence, to restore economic life among both the 
victors and the vanquished. In this service I spread an organiza- 
tion of thousands of American men and women over 23 nations— 
many of them boiling with revolution. Our job was not alone the 
extension of a hand of kindness. Its purpose was to secure order 
out of which peace could be made. 

Constant dealing with those many peoples and their officials 
brought a flood of knowledge of the political, economic, and social 
currents which sprang from the war. 

I did not participate in making the peace. I was daily called 
upon for advice and information. And I observed its disastrous 
course. Subsequently, during a period of 8 years in Cabinet 
position I dealt with the troubled seas of unceasing political and 
economic storms the world over. 

As President, I dealt unceasingly to bring about reduction of 
arms, economic readjustment, and peace. 

A year ago I spent some months in with unique oppor- 
tunity to discuss its problems with leaders in 14 nations. 

That is 20 years of opportunity to observe European peoples and 
their leaders, with all the forces of good and evil in which they 
live, and to relate them to our American scene. The searchlight 
of this experience can well be turned upon some phases of the 
present scene. 

First, let me say something from this experience of what war 
really is. Those who lived in it, and our American boys who 
fought in it, dislike to recall its terribleness, We dwell today upon 
its glories—the courage, the heroism, the greatness of spirit in 
men. I, myself, should like to forget all else. But today, with 
the world driving recklessly into it again, there is much we must 
not forget. Amid the afterglow of glory and legend we forget 
the filth, the stench, the death, of the trenches. We forget the 
dumb grief of mothers, wives, and children. We forget the unend- 
ing blight cast upon the world by the sacrifice of the flower of 
every race. 

I was one of but few civilians who saw something of the Battle 
of the Somme. In the distant view were the unending trenches 
filled with a million and a half men. Here and there, like ants, 
they advanced under the thunder and belching volcanoes from 
10,000 guns. Their lives were thrown away until half a million 
had died. Passing close by were unending lines of men plodding 
along the right side of the road to the front, not with drums 
and bands, but with saddened resignation. Down the left side 
came the unending lines of wounded men, staggering among 
unending stretchers and ambulances. Do you think one can 
forget that? And it was but one battle of a hundred. 

Ten million men died or were maimed for life in that war. There 
were millions who died unknown and unmarked. Yet there are 
miles of unending crosses in a thousand cemeteries. The great 
monument to the dead at Ypres carries the names of 150,000 Eng- 
lishmen who died on but a small segment of the front. Theirs 
was an inspiring heroism for all time. But how much greater a 
8 5 would be today if that heroism and that character could 

ve lived. 

And there was another side no less dreadful. I hesitate to recall 
even to my own mind the nightmares of roads filled for long miles 
with old men, young women, and little children dropping of fa- 
tigue and hunger as they fled in terror from burning villages and 
oncoming armies. And over Europe these were not just a few 
thousands but over the long years that scene was enacted in 
millions. 

And there was the ruthless killing of civilians, executed by firing 
squads who justified their acts not by processes of justice but on 
mere suspicion of transgression of the laws of war. Still worse 
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was the killing of men, women, and even children to project terror 
and cringing submission. To the winds went every sense of justice. 
To the winds went every sense of decency. To the winds went every 
sense of tolerance. To the winds went every sense of mercy. The 
purpose of every army is to win. They are not put together for 
afternoon teas. They are not made up to bring good cheer or 
justice or tolerance. They are made up of men sent out to kill 
or be killed. Whatever the theory, the act that wins is justified 
in war. 

And there were the terrors of the air. In a score of air raids I 
saw the terror of women and children flocking to the cellars, 
frantically, to escape from an unseen enemy. 

In another even more dreadful sense I saw inhuman policies of 
war. That was the determination on both sides to bring subjection 
by starvation. The food blockade by the Allied Governments on 
the one side, and the ruthless submarine warfare by the Central 
Powers on the other, had this as its major purpose. Both sides 
professed that it was not their purpose to starve women and chil- 
dren. But it is an idiot who thinks soldiers ever starve. It was 
women and children who died of starvation. It was they who died 
of the disease which came from short food supplies, not in 
hundreds of thousands but in millions. 

And after the armistice came famine and pestilence, in which 
millions perished and other millions grew up stunted in mind and 
body. That is war. Let us not forget. 

We were actually at the front in this war for only a few months, 
but it cost us the lives of 130,000 men. It has placed 470,000 persons 
on the national pension list already. It has cost us $40,000,000,000. 
And that represents more than just dollars. Today we have a 
quarter to a third of the American people below a decent standard 
of living. If that forty billions of wealth had remained in America 
these people would not be in this plight. A large segment of our 
people have already been impoverished for a quarter of a century. 
And the end is not yet. 

We may need to go to war again. But that war should be on 
this hemisphere alone and in the defense of our firesides or our 
honor. For that alone should we pay the price. 

The endless books tell us how the Great War originated. They 
do not agree. But some salient facts do stand out that are perti- 
nent today. It began by a quarrel between three dictators—the 
Czar of Russia and the Emperors of Germany and Austria. They 
were competing for “power.” France, a democracy, was dragged 
in because, out of fear of the dictators of Germany and Austria, 
she, a democracy, had made a military alliance with the Czar. 
The British democracy was drawn in partly out of idealism to 
defend liberty, but also partly to save its trade and its possessions 
from too great a concentration of “power” on the continent. 
We finally joined in the war wholly out of idealism, 

I dodge no responsibility. I reluctantly joined in the almost 
unanimous view of our countrymen that America must go into 
that war. We had been directly attacked. But, more important, 
I believed we could bring the endless slaughter to an end. I 
believed that with our singleness of purpose we could impose an 
enlightened peace; that we could make it a war to end war. I 
believed we could make the world safe for the spread of human 
liberty. If experience has any value to nations, there are in the 
wrecking of these hopes a thousand reasons why we should never 
attempt it again. 

When President Wilson arrived in Paris the common people of 
the world were praying for a real peace. There were good men 
there, and there were high aspirations. But there were also con- 
centrated there the invisible forces of age-old hate and greed. 
Mr. Wilson met a determination to crush the enemy in a Cartha- 
ginian peace. He met the sinister demands for power. He met a 
greed for ion of world resources, Above all, he met with the 
pressures of populations and the unsolvable problems of Euro- 
pean boundaries and economic life. He worked valiantly to com- 
bat the evil forces. He spread American idealism at the peace 
table. He argued and cried out for reason and justice—not because 
he felt the enemy was guilty, but because he felt that mankind 
must turn its face to the future and its back on the past. When 
Germans blame him, little do they know what Germany would 
have looked like had it not been for Woodrow Wilson, 

To Mr. Wilson I criticized bitterly the provisions of the peace 
treaties before they were signed. I felt that instead of healing 
the wounds of the world they would spread disaster over a genera- 
tion. I have before me a memorandum that I gave to Mr. Wilson 
2 months before the treaties were signed, urging their lack of vision 
and the dangers to America. He won some victories for sanity. 
He helped some nations to freedom. He hoped that, with time 
for hate and avarice to cool, the League of Nations could recon- 
struct the failures of the treaty. 

Americans will yet be proud of that American who fought a 
fight for righteousness, although he partially lost. But he proved 
that American idealism and American ignorance of the invisible 
forces in Europe can only confuse the grim necessities of European 
peace, 

What is happening today? Europe is suffering repeated earth- 
quake shocks from the fault of the Treaty of Versailles. 

But, beyond all this which is obvious, something else is moving. 
Europe is again engaged in a hideous conflict for power. Stripped 
to its bones, today the quarrel is much the same. Dictators in 
Germany and Italy rise to power on opposition to communism, 
launched into their peoples by the dictator of Russia. Again the 
dictators are in conflict for power. France, a democracy, 
ties herself to the dictatorship in Russia, England becomes endan- 
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gered should the dictators of Germany and Italy overwhelm 
France. And thus again begins this dreadful treadmill. 

What is proposed? That we join to stop inevitable movements 
and readjustments of peoples; that we engage in ideological wars. 
Who will pay for it in blood and treasure? Our children. 

In they constantly use the word “power” in a connotation 
that is strange to many Americans. That is the “power” of peoples 
and over peoples, This “power” may be a political authority held 
in aman. It may be the “power” of a nation, the “power” of alli- 
ances, or the balance of “power.” And they speak daily of inter- 
national “power” politics. They often speak of it in terms of a 
game. They play power politics as sheer necessity for national 
defense, and they play it for national aggression. 

The players change and the forces in the games shift constantly. 
It is a game of delicate moves. It is not a game of open covenants 
openly arrived at. Nor is the self-determination of nations one of 
the rules. Those who play with power politics, like those who play 
with matches, always deny that they intend to set the conflagration 
of war. Their moves are based not alone on bluff but on guns. 
When we take sides in their controversies, when we talk of using 
force of any kind, we are playing power politics at the European 
chess table. 

I do not believe we should sit in that game, either in their in- 
terest or ours. Our idealism and our uncertainties of policy only 
befuddle the movements of expediency and delicate adjustments 
in which they are compelled to live. And our stakes are the lives of 
millions of sons of America. The stakes are another 25 years 
of hideous national impoverishment. The stakes are the progress of 
all mankind for half a century. The stakes may be the sinking 
of intellectual and spiritual liberty for a century to come. 

The time may come when we could arbitrate the quarrels which 
arise in that game at some point before shooting begins. But if we 
sit in the game, we shall never be arbitrator, and we may be drawn 
into the shooting. 

And let me inject that Europe plays power politics against us. 
There is the instance of the European war debts to us. Part of the 
debt was for supplies and cash to carry on the war. From one- 
third to one-half of that debt, however, was material and money 
we supplied after the Armistice to aid in reconstruction. At that 
time the war was won. We had no need in our own interest to loan 
another dollar. We settled the debts for much less than the full 
sum. The whole, including the reconstruction advances, has been 
repudiated. 

The repudiation has a double sting, for over years following the 
Balfour note the Allies publicly and repeatedly informed the former 
enemies that the reason they exacted reparations and indemnities 
from the enemy was because they had to pay it over to the Shylock 
of the Western World. They stated they would reduce the in- 
demnities by whatever the United States, in turn, would cancel 
to them. By such power politics they consolidated central Europe 
into their propaganda and pressures to cancel the debts. Moreover, 
their propaganda told us, and a host of Americans reechoed, that 
they could not pay because they could not transfer money in such 
great quantities from one nation to another, That is true in a 
depression, but let me recall that these very nations today have 
shipped four billions of money to this country for investment since 
they repudiated their debts. 

I have no desire to recall these incidents. 

My purpose is to stir up reason among the American people 
against doing it again. 

8 The dangers of our being dragged into war lie in these direc- 
ons: 

1. Foreign propaganda to inflame our emotions and to mold our 
minds to war. 

2. Preachments of our own mistaken officials and citizens which, 
in effect, support these propagandas. 

3. Steps taken by our own Government, which, while denying 
that they are intended to take us into war, yet entangle us with 
these very controversies, the end of which may be war. 

If deliberate attack were made upon women and children, which 
modern airplanes and modern food blockade make possible, our 
indignation might not be restrained from action. Remember the 
part indignation over Belgium played in our entry into the last 
war. 

And here we can examine one of the methods of power politics. 
That is propaganda. During the World War propaganda was first 
developed into a national weapon no less potent than killing men. 
When peoples and governments believe that independence or their 
national survival or their possessions are at stake, they instantly 
justify untruth and lies as a part of national policies. When they 
weigh the sacrifice of their sons, then truth, honesty, tolerance, and 
justice are thrown to the winds if a lie will serve better. 

The Great War was the first time in history when all the pow- 
erful agencies of publicity and manipulation of news were organ- 
ized without moral restraint under the genius of skilled men. 
There were built up a skill and a technique in front of which 
every citizen was helpless to know the truth. And since that time 
the radio has become an additional weapon. 

We ourselves, when we entered the war, imitated the others. We 
created great propaganda agencies. The managers of them have 
since confessed frankly that they distorted fact and created news 
without truth. They built hate as well as altruism as a necessary 
emotional foundation of modern war. And no man dared ques- 
tion or answer under this fierce organized condemnation. 

Propaganda has three directions: Internal, to mobilize emotions; 
external, to influence neutral nations; and aggressive, to influence 
the enemy, 
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From the beginning of the Great War I saw the development of 
the propaganda directed at the United States from both sides. I 
was so impressed that I collected this material for years. The 
War Library at Stanford University holds stack after stack of this 
emanation from every government at war. And, in the light of 
what we now know really happened, it comprises the greatest 
5 of part lies on the face of the earth. It ought to be 
studied. 

There are certain types of propaganda in motion today which 
fertilize our soil for our entry into war. For instance, one of these 
volleys of propaganda asserts that a great war in Europe is inevi- 
table. That is a half truth. The set-up in Europe has made a 
general war inevitable every hundred years since the Romans kept 
the peace. And until mankind makes much greater progress it 
will continue to be inevitable. But the pounding in of that phrase 
is either sensational journalistic speculation or European propa- 
ganda of the preparatory type. 

We are told that we must join in war or democracy will disappear 
from the earth. From the alliance of the democracies with several 
totalitarian states that ideological issue seems somewhat confused. 

My sympathies are with the democracies. But the democracies 
of western Europe have the resources to defend themselves. They 
comprise great empires of hundreds of millions of people with all 
the resources needed to secure their defense. Whether they pre- 
serve their democracies is a question of their own will. 

We are told that if they fall we shall be the next victim. I do 
not agree that they will fall. But if they do fall, the exhaustion 
of the dictators will be such that these countries will leave us 
alone for a quarter of a century at least. 

It is dinned in our ears that we shall inevitably be drawn into 
this inevitable war whether we like it or not. That just simply 
depends upon our own will to keep out. 

And propaganda showers upon us in other forms. I have for 
the past few months checked back on headline stories from Europe 
which have subsequently proved untrue, There are 20 such stories 
on the list. That is not the fault of our news services. These 
stories usually start as “information from a responsible source.” 
That means a foreign government official. But they leave a trail 
2 fear, of hate, and prejudice and help to condition our minds 
‘or war. 

One of the curious happenings of these days is that our news- 
papers print more alarming war news than the press. 

And another form of war conditioning of the public mind is the 
firing of words by our Government officials at the nations we 
don't like. So long as we confine it to words, the dictators will 
fire back an equally insulting lot of words, and we wind up even. 
Soapbox oratory is the necessary equipment of modern dictators, 
and they excel, Only the really neutral nations could judge as 
to who wins in these jousts of billingsgate. But they build up 
hateful emotions both ways. 

And that does not imply that we should ever neglect to express 
indignation at great wrong. But the terms we use are important 
if it is results we seek and not propaganda. 

The second danger of war comes from the policies of our own 
Government. President Roosevelt has taken a seat at the table 
where power politics is being played. He has joined in the chess- 
board of Europe. He lines us up in the balance of power. It is 
said we can do this without joining in war. 

It is said we will do something more than words and less than 
war. When we open fire on the front we are in the fight. The 
enemy will fire back with more than words. If the more than 
words fail to overcome him we have to go further. For then we 
have to win or be overcome on our side, Let nobody say that you 
can do such things without danger of war itself. 

If the dictators believe we will stop short of war they will 
credit us with having small chips in this game. Their chips are 
soldiers and guns. If our partners believe our chips of more 
than words and less than war are valuable, it is because they 
believe that when we have exhausted these chips we will put our 
soldiers and guns into the game and they will edge us in. 

And right before our eyes the game shifts. We were originally 
going to quarantine dictators and again save democracy. Today 
we have two or three dictators on our team. We have had to 
drop the “democracy front” and “dictators” and talk of “aggres- 
sors.” That only indicates how rapidly we can move from sheer- 
idealism into combat. 

We may think we can take part in controversies and quarrels in 
Europe without going to war. We may think our strong will 
to keep out permits us to start down this road and stop when it 
looks as though we are being involved in war. But, when we get 
to that point, our will to stay out is not only weakened, but our 
angers and hates are aroused to a point where our will to stay out 
no longer has any control. 

Today the European anti-axis press is confident we intend to 
join in their wars if they come. If they are rudely awakened, 
their peoples will hate us for a generation. And they will deluge 
us with cries of cowardice by way of further propaganda. 

Space prevents adequate discussion of another phase of this 
situation. The whole totalitarian structure upon which these 
aggressive dictators are supported is weakening. That is equally 
true for the Communists, the Fascists, and the National Sccialists. 
Their concepts of brutal intolerance, of suppression of every right 
of free men, is raising its own opposition within them. Peoples 
who have known liberty will yet regain it for themselves. The 
vicious persecutions of Jews and other religious groups has raised 
the hate of the world. Their economic systems are failing to 
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produce the standards of living they have promised. It is a sad 
thing that we in America have to endure the propaganda of the 
Communists trying to get us into war, and of the bund trying 
to impiant nazi-ism in the United States. We endure it only 
because we hold to free speech. And both of them take advantage 
of our tolerance to tear down our liberties. 

And what profit it if, by our joining in war to extinguish these 
systems, we also lose our own American life? It is not alone the 
price of war we lose. But we can never go through another great 
war without becoming a totalitarian state in order to effectively 
fight such a war. When we have finished we shall not have estab- 
lished peace in the world. We shall have sacrificed liberty for 
generations in the United States. 

America can be of service to the world. We can hold up the 
standards of decency in the world. 

We should hold that the basis of international relations should 
not be force, but should be law and free ent. 

The greatest immediate service that we can render is to join in 
economic cooperation with other nations to relieve the economic 
pressures which are driving the world constantly to instability. A 
great part of these pressures for war are economic. The greatest 
healing force that could come to the world is prosperity. There is a 
vast field for American action which is free from political entangle- 
ments. We should resume the conferences which were started under 
such good auspices by our country in 1932. 

But, far beyond that, we can hold the light of liberty alight on 
howd continent. That is the greatest service we can give to civil- 

on. 

We as a people can keep out of war in Europe if we have the 
resolute will to do so. Our will can be weakened by propaganda. 
It can be insidiously undermined by sitting in the game of Euro- 
pean power politics, 

We hear much of laws that will preserve our neutrality. But the 
question is not legalisms; it is our will to stay out. Staying 
out is a matter of tactics and strategy almost as difficult as the 
strategy and tactics of war. And, if there is not the adamant 
will to stay out, no amount of law can keep us out. The first thing 
required is vigorous, definite statement from all who have respon- 
sibility, both publicly and privately, that we are not going to war 
with anybody in Europe unless they attack the Western Hemisphere. 
The second thing is not to sit in this game of power politics. 

These are the American policies that will make sure that we do 
not send our youth to Europe for war. 
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HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 26 (legislative day of Tuesday, July 25), 1939 


ARTICLE BY F. G. R. GORDON 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in 
the Recor an article by F. G. R. Gordon on the subject of 
Food Bill and Food Production in States, published in the 
Haverhill (Mass.) Sunday Record of July 9, 1939. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the REcorp, as follows: 

[From the Haverhill (Mass.)- Sunday Record of July 9, 1939] 

FOOD BILL AND FOOD PRODUCTION IN STATE 
(By F. G. R. Gordon) 


In 1935 the six New England States produced food valued at 
$213,000,000; we sent to other States and foreign countries the vast 
sum of $1,400,000,000, round numbers. This is a vast drain of the 
resources of the people of New England. Massachusetts is farming 
1,000,000 acres less today than 29 years ago. 

When I was a kid my father had a flock of 75 sheep in Landaff, 
N. H.; a near neighbor had 450 sheep; today I doubt if there are 
400 sheep in the entire town. And on the farm where I chesed 
sheep, when the old ram led the flock over the fence, are mostly 
trees 6 to 20 feet high. 

A sample of what’s happened to many farms and towns over 
New England. 

We supply ourselyes with potatoes, thanks to Aroostook County; 
we supply ourselves with cranberries, thanks to Cape Cod. We 
export some potatoes and cranberries net; we export some apples, 
but we also import apples from other States, about an even toss-up. 

In 1935 we could count 8,000 sheep on the farms of Massachu- 
setts; 50 years ago we could count 400,000 sheep on Massachusetts 
farms. In 1910 our people farmed 3,875,000 acres; today we farm 
2,400,000, or a few less. Vermont is about the same size as Massa- 
chusetts, and she farms 4,250,000 acres. Why don’t we do as well 
as Vermont? 
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In 1935 we in this State had a total of 189,000 cattle while Ver- 
mont had 409,000, and she also had 20,000 more sheep than we 
had. We beat Vermont on hogs, with 90,000 against the maple 
sugar State of only 23,000. When it comes to maple sugar and 
sirup, well, Vermont taps 5,600,000 trees while we tap only 236,000, 
and produce 700,000 pounds as against 12,000,000 in little Vermont. 

Maine is the only State that raises any wheat, and very little 
of that. We buy our flour from Buffalo and Minneapolis mills, and 
the cost goes into the hundred millions. 

Vermont produces 15,000,000 gallons of milk and we have around 
80,000,000 annually. 

Our biggest gains in the past few years is poultry, and this has 
increased from $1,600,000 to over $10,000,000 annually. 

We have about 100,000 hogs, not counting the human kind, and 
ought to have 1,000,000 of the kind that gives us hams, bacon, 
and so on. Only one-third of our farmers raise hogs at all, and 
this third could increase their hog products by 1,000 percent. 

By scientific, even common-sense farming, making every acre 
count—even wood lots—we could increase our total farm crops, 
including livestock, butter, eggs, milk, and so on, by $350,000,000 
a year. Can you guess what this would mean to New England? 
Abraham Lincoln said in the campaign of 1860: 

“If we send $100,000 to England and buy steel rails we get the 
rails and England gets our money. If we spend $100,000 for steel 
rails made in Pittsburgh we get the rails and we keep our money in 
America.” 

If New England increased her farm crops to the tune of $350,- 
000,000 a year, that would mean that $350,000,000 would be spent 
in New England stores in place of seeing it spent a thousand 
miles to the west and south of us. 

Since 1930 farms have increased in every New England State; 
in Connecticut they have increased 95 percent. 

A well-to-do farmer who lived up to 2 years ago, in Ramsey 
County (St. Paul is in this county) sold his big stock farm and 
has moved to Vermont to the town of Burke, bought 1,000 acres 
of land and will raise beef cattle. He says there’s a better oppor- 
tunity to make money on his Vermont farm than in Minnesota. 
This means that if he has 40 cattle to ship to market we in New 
England will be $5,000 to the good, and our gain will be Min- 
nesota’s loss. It means an additional $5,000 will be spent in 
Vermont and Boston instead of in St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

Almost every day Vermont receives one or more letters asking 
about farms for sale; and this is taking place also in Maine, New 
Hampshire, and to some extent in our own State. 

A few years ago the head of the Boston Produce Exchange made 
a speech here in Haverhill. Said he: “We don't make butter 
enough in Massachusetts in a year to feed Boston at breakfast. 
He also pointed out that New England could save from $300,000 
to $400,000 a year if our farmers did their best. Only about 
45 percent of farm acres fit for cultivation in this State is 
farmed at all. If you ride some miles along the countryside you 
will say more than once: “Look at that big piece of land going 
to waste!” You will say this from end to end of New England. 

The farms of Massachusetts are worth today $260,000,000; double 
the production and these farms would be ‘worth $500,000,000. 

We have the best market in the world for everything we can 
raise. 

If the poultry business can show an increase of 100 percent in 
the past 25 years, hogs, sheep, cattle, and our natural crops can 
do as well. 

We have enormously increased the milk production. Back in 1880 
Massachusetts made 9,660,000 pounds of butter; in 1920 she made 
only 2,200,000 pounds, and 10 years ago she made less than 1,000,000 
pounds, and probably less than half a million today. But in 1880 
we had about 1,780,000 population; today we have 4,300,000 or so. 
We have changed from butter to milk and we don’t produce enough 

of that. Vermont has enormously increased her miik crop, sold 
largely to the Boston market, but we have to buy milk from New 
York State and also from Canada. Vermont sells about 140,000,000 
gallons of milk annually; Massachusetts a little more than half as 

uch, 

Ne also raises 2 bushels of corn while we raise 1. 

The butter and cheese business has gone west. 

We have increased our green crops—lettuce, beets, string beans, 
and new peas—and other garden truck very largely, and yet Florida 
and far-off California sells us far more than we raise. There really 
isn’t any excuse for this situation. This State eats nearly 12,- 
000,000 bushels of potatoes annually and raises only 1,500,000 
bushels. 

The West has for many years sold millions upon millions of 
pounds of butter and dozens of eggs. When I was 14, I drove a 
milk-collecting route of 4 miles for the farmers and an uncle who 
gathered the cream from several hundred cows. It was great fun 
for me and some work, except when one of those western cyclones 
came along and tipped over 160 gallons of milk and at the same 
time made me recite every prayer I had ever learned. The farmer 
got less than 2 cents a quart for his milk, but he got back gallon 
for gallon of sour milk; and all those farmers had from 50 to 
100 hogs all the time; they got sour milk and half-grown corn. 
That was the time also when I bought eggs for 6 cents a dozen 
down on the plains, Both eggs and butter were shipped to Boston 
and Lawrence by the carload. 

My uncle was in the egg and butter business in Lawrence before 
he moved to Iowa. I was in that State during the panic of 1872-78, 
and it was far worse than anything I have witnessed since 1930. 

| The folks burned fine big ears of corn for fire, both cooking and 
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heating, for you could buy all you wanted for 10 cents a bushel, 
and many farmers didn’t even bother to gather their corn crop. 

A majority of the farmers that I gathered milk from did well; 
they had, most of them, paid $18 for 160 acres under the Home- 
stead Act, and some years later they sold those farms for $150 per 
acre, with a fair price for stock, machinery, etc., and moved to 
Los Angeles County, Calif.; they retired, lived well, pitched horse 
shoes for amusement, went to the movies, and then along came 
the 1929 depression and their interest money went down and down, 
but they joined the Iowa association, 50,000 strong, and half of 
them also “jined up” for the Townsend plan and later on the 
“$30 every Thursday” movements. 

I speak of this because I know there's a far better opportunity to 
make a success at farming in New England than in either Iowa 
or California; and as soon as this is generally known New England 
will become vastly more prosperous than she is at this time. 
Horace Greeley said, “Go West, young man; go West.” And I 
amend that to say, “Come to New England, young man, and make 
& far better living and lay up money.” 


The New Deal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE H. WHITE, Jr. 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 26 (legislative day of Tuesday, July 25), 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM DAILY KENNEBEC JOURNAL 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
appearing in the Daily Kennebec Journal, published at 
Augusta, Maine, under date of July 18, 1939, commenting on 
a recent address made by the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Bripces], I believe at some point in the State of 
Kentucky. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Daily Kennebec Journal, Augusta, Maine, July 18, 1939] 
SIZING UP NEW DEAL 

In a recent address Senator STYLES BRIDGES, of New Hampshire, 
gave what is rapidly becoming the majority conception of the 
New Deal, when he said: 

“I think that the plain fact is that our Washington intellec- 
tuals are not rooted in any form of government. They simply 
think in their arrogance that they have the answers to all ques- 
tions of life and if unhampered by such annoyances as Congress 
and the Supreme Court and democratic processes they will be 
able to erect a world of happiness and delight. * * * They are 
all just a happy group of experimenters able to argue convincingly 
that when we go backward it is really a movement of progress.” 
The series of articles written for the Saturday Evening Post by 
Raymond Moley, one of the original “brain trusters,” describing 
the organization of the New Deal confirms strikingly the interpre- 
tation of Senator Bags. He believed he was helping inaugurate 
@ new political epoch in this country and entered into the work 
with fine crusading zeal, in this probably representing the feel- 
ings of other members of the “brain trust.” He certainly depicts the 
early New Dealers as a “happy group of experimenters” and the 
amateurism of it all is very well demonstrated in these articles 
themselves. In his participation in national politics Mr. Moley 
was à boy at his first circus, further bewildered by all that was 
going on in the three rings and on the big stage. Those early 
New Dealers took this country like children with a complicated 
mechanical toy and proceeded to see what made the wheels go 
round and the result is much the same. 

That the New Dealers don’t know what it’s all about, as indi- 
cated by Mr. Moley’s comment in his articles, is coming to be 
the general opinion of the country. This sort of thing, of course, 
has been nuts for the well-trained alien radical agitators, but it’s 
doubtful if the conclusion of Senator BRIDGES that they have dom- 
inated the New Deal is justified. Amateur New Dealers like Mr. 
Moley may have been deceived by them, and there may have been 
some Communists, at least in intellectual theory, among them. 
Possibilities afforded shrewd Communist agitators, however, are 
obvious, and doubtless they have been trying to make the best of 
their opportunities. “Frantic men with such a lust for power 
as the country seldom sees,“ as Senator BrincEs styles the New 
Dealers, would be putty in the hands of the experienced radical 
agitators. Again, Mr. Moley's articles make the Senator's char- 
acterization a just one. 

According to Senator BRIDGES also, the “happy group of experi- 
menters” in their latest effort to “erect a world of happiness and 
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delight” are trying to wreck A. F. of L. and have C. I. O. dominate 
organized labor by forcing John L. Lewis back into A. F. of L. 
This move, however, is dragging, as so many others have, and indi- 
cations now are that A. F. of L., rather than C. I. O., will control. 
The “happy experimenting” with organized labor is typical of the 
whole New Deal work. 

Senator Brinces’ indictment of the New Deal, on the whole, is 
accurate and just, based on observations of many others as well 
as his. There are good grounds for suspecting, as he does, that 
these starry-eyed reformers would not hesitate to revolutionize 
our form of government if convinced that would advance their 
real purpose of reform, This makes them easy marks for the 
agitators who may lead them much farther than they may dream 
of going themselves. The practical hard sense of experienced 
politicians and businessmen obviously is lacking among them, so 
they are capable of anything. As Senator Bridges has demon- 
strated, we have all the makings in the New Deal and its policies 
for some form of modern totalitarianism, no matter how much 
opinion may differ as to how far we have already gone in that 
direction. Senator BRIDGES’ belief that we are pretty close to it is 
being shared by more and more every day. 


Block Booking and Blind Selling 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. MATTHEW M. NEELY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 26 (legislative day of Tuesday, July 250, 1939 


ARTICLE BY HAROLD HEFFERNAN AND EDITORIAL FROM 
TRE WASHINGTON EVENING STAR OF JULY 24, 1939 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an article by 
Harold Heffernan entitled “Now Hollywood Trembles With 
Neely Bill Blues,” published in the Washington (D. C.) Eve- 
ning Star of July 24, 1939, and also an editorial published 
in the same newspaper on the same date, relative to the 
anti-block-booking measure recently passed by the Senate. 

There being no objection, the article and editorial were 
ordered to be printed in the Rxecorp, as follows: 


From the Washington Evening Star of July 24, 1939] 
NOW HOLLYWOOD TREMBLES WITH NEELY BILL BLUES—AND YET SOME 
OPTIMISTS FORESEE AN INDUSTRY RENAISSANCE SHOULD IT BECOME 
LAW 
(By Harold Heffernan) 

Hoit.tywoop.—With the Neely bill rounding into something re- 
sembling a horrible reality, Hollywood's big brains were up to 
their necks in new worries today. Even plans for the industry's 
golden jubilee celebration went by the boards while studio chiefs 
discussed in disconsolate tones the “blow” from Washington— 
one which, with passage by the House and signature by the 
President, might well turn Hollywood's archaic system of produc- 
tion and distribution upside down. 

_ Executives with investments at stake and those holding $200,- 
000-a-year jobs, on whose shoulders would fall the brunt of revo- 
lutionary changes in policy and set-up, were frankly worried. On 
the other hand, many of those with less responsibility and yet 
importantly placed in the business were optimistic. They pre- 
dicted a great industry renaissance should the bill become one of 
the laws of the land. 

“You would see the greatest inspirational boom Hollywood has 
experienced since the talking picture came in,” said one promi- 
nent producer whose name cannot be mentioned. 

“Unshackled from block booking, we would be forced to get 
down to work. Competition among studios would be increased 
tenfold. Automatically, all the laggards would take to the outer 


tes. 
oe Naturally, the most important and immediate improvement 
would be noted in stories. The bill requires film companies to 
display a synopsis of the story to the exhibitor, as well as a title, 
before he can be asked to purchase. That means the story synop- 
sis must stand up or the exhibitor will decide his public won't go 
for it. That leaves the producer holding the bag—not the exhibi- 
tor, as is the case under the present sales system of job-lotting 50 
or more ‘sight unseen’ pictures each year. This individual and 
direct method of sale on merit alone would put it straight up to 
the studio, the author, the cast, and the director.” 

For many years Hollywood has been criticized for not getting the 
most from its high-salaried writing departments, conceded to in- 
clude some of the most brilliant minds in the literary field. In- 
stead, it has seemed content to follow the easiest route—depend- 
ing on purchase of big name stage plays and published novels 
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(many unadaptable for movies) and resorting, in too many emer- 
gencies, to old stories produced in screen form twice and even 
three times before. 

During the past year all major plants have been “hypoing” pro- 

with a large number of remakes, many under 
new titles. These have angered the public and brought stormy 
protests from exhibitors forced to take them in their “block” 
purchases. ‘ 

“Enactment of the Neely bill would end that, too,” commented 
the producer. “Can you imagine a film salesman calling on an 
exhibitor and showing him the synopsis (as required by the act) 
of an old picture his company intends remaking? Unless it hap- 
pened to be the revise of some sensational smash success, you 
05 just about see the exhibitor showing the salesman to the 

oor.” 

Box-office records on remakes bear out this opinion, for only a 
scattered few of dozens that have been turned out in recent years 
ever paid back much more to the exhibitor than his actual house 
expense. On top of that, they pile up ill will among customers. 

Section 7 of the Neely bill offers the harried big brains of Holly- 
wood their only consolation, in case of its passage. It reads, “This 
act shall become effective 12 months after enactment’”—and it 
must be remembered that Hollywood whipped the talkie demon 
in less time than that. 


[From the Washington Evening Star of July 24, 1939] 
BLOCK BOOKING 


A step toward success in the long fight waged for clean motion 
pictures by women’s clubs, religious organizations, and parent- 
teacher associations has been taken by the Senate in passing the 
disputed bill which would prevent block booking and blind booking. 
What action will follow in the House is problematical. A year ago 
a similar bill from the Senate was allowed to die in the lower 
Chamber at adjournment. 

As a means of raising the moral tone of motion pictures, particu- 
larly those available to patrons of neighborhood theaters, the 
bill is important. A campaign for legislation cf this type has been 
carried on for more than 10 years, and while literal success remains 
to be achieved, progress has been made through modifications from 
within the movie industry. 

Under the system of block booking theater operators were re- 
quired to take a certain proportion of the pictures offered them 
during the contract period. Their choice was necessarily limited, 
and the possibility of rejecting films considered unsuitable for their 
communities was almost nonexistent. Closely linked with this is 
the practice of blind booking, by which the 2perator has no oppor- 
tunity of seeing either the picture before he shows it nor obtaining 
a synopsis of the story. 

Those methods have tended to shut out competition and have 
forced upon many honest managers the choice of showing a pic- 
ture they knew to be unsuitable or endangering their investment. 
They have hampered direct censorship by patrons through this 
limitation of choice. From time to time charges have been made 
by independent operators that the system was used by the large 
companies to force the independents out of business to make way 
for distributor-controlled chains. 

During recent years somewhat more leeway has been given 
operators in their choice, although this choice remains limited, 
and they still must take a comparatively large number of films, 
some good. some bad. and many indifferent, whether they want 
them or not, often without knowing just what they are to show. 

In view of the progress which has been made in regard to the 
moral aspects of the motion picture, through the efforts of such 
organizations as the Legion of Decency, a measure which has such 
widespread support among those who are interested in preserving 
the ideals of the American home should be given serious consid- 
eration by the House. This bill should not be lightly dismissed, 
nor forgotten as it was last year. 


Imaginary Interview Between the President and 
Mr. Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 26 (legislative day of Tuesday, July 25), 1939 


ARTICLE BY H, I. PHILLIPS 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an imaginary interview between 
the President and Mr. Farley, appearing in the column The 
Once Over, written by H. I. Phillips, and published in the 
Washington Times-Herald. 
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There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the REcorD, as follows: 


[From the Washington Times-Herald] 
THE ONCE Over 
(By H. I. Phillips) 
¢ IMAGINARY INTERVIEWS 
FRANKLIN. What's the name, again? 
Jim. Farley. 
FRANKLIN. Oh, yes; I remember you vaguely. 
II. I was afraid you wouldn't. 
FRANKLIN. Well, Mr. Farley, what's on your chest? 
Jum. What’s the idea calling me “Mister.” I used to be “Jim” to 


you. 
Pardon me. It was just an error. Aren't you getting 

touchy? 

Jim. I always was touchy on matters of friendship. 

FraNxuin. There is no question about our friendship, is there? 

Jim. That's what I'd like to know. 

FRANKLIN. Let's be frank. What's worrying you, Jim? 

Jim. I want to know where you stand and, incidentally, where I 
stand. 


FRanKLIn. Jim, you're all wrong. You're imagining things. 

Jum. I was born and raised in Haverstraw, N. Y., where we have 
cold winters, and I know ice when I see it. 

FRANKLIN. I insist you're wrong in this instance. You're still at 
the wheel of the party machine. 

Int. Don't try to kid me, please. I know Corcoran and Cohen 
are more than mere hitchhikers. 

FRANKLIN. You’ve been reading the newspapers too much. 

Jum, I don't have to read newspapers to know when there's a big 
drop in the temperature, but if you say it’s unintentional, it's 
O. K. with me. But I think I am entitled to know how you stand 
on a third term, 

FRANKLIN. Joe Gurrey and Bob Jackson say I haven't even had a 
first or second term yet, because so many of my plans were balked. 

Ju. You and I know each other too well to try to kid ourselves 
that way. 

8 Do you hold that I have had two terms? 

Jım. If I haven't, I've been doing a lot of letter writing on a 
wrong assumption. Let's run down to brass tacks. Would you run 
for a third term? 

Frankuin. We haven't made up our minds. 

Img. What do you mean, “we”? 

FRANKLIN. I don't like your tone, Jim. 

Jim. This close to a campaign a tone don’t matter. Would you 
take a third term? 

FRANKLIN. Do you honestly think three terms as President are 
too many? 

Jum. I remember back when we both thought if you got one term 
it would be a break! 


Republican Administration in Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 26 (legislative day of Tuesday, July 25), 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, a few days ago it was my 
privilege to make a radio address entitled “A Preview of 
1940,” which was inserted in the Recorp, calling attention 
to the failure of the Republican administration in Pennsyl- 
vania to carry out their elaborate campaign promises. There 
has been sufficient time to show that what they promised 
they will not be able to perform. 

I wish now to have inserted in the Recorp an editorial 
from the Milwaukee Journal which shows conclusively that 
Wisconsin is suffering from the same deceit which was 
perpetrated in Pennsylvania. This is an editorial from a 
newspaper which supported the present Governor, and its 
comments are very pertinent. 

I may add that what has happened in Pennsylvania and 
Wisconsin is happening in Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Michigan, and other States which elected Republican ad- 
ministrations last November. 
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There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Milwaukee Journal] 


Governor Heil, signing the $67,600,000 budget, has committed 
Wisconsin to the most costly biennium in its entire history. 

His genius for economy came to the forefront at the last mo- 
ment—he cut appropriations to one-hundredth of 1 percent! So 
Wisconsin will spend $7,125 less than the legislature decreed. 

The people, looking sadly back at his promise of a $15,000,000 
cut in expenditures, are wondering what happened to the economy 
that was so blithely assured them. 

The Governor had ways of keeping expenditures down, if he 
had chosen tc use them—if he had talked less and studied more; 
if he had applied himself to the task he set himself during his 


campaign. J 

Alongside the $67,600,000 budget will go the nonbudgetary ex- 
penditures of the highway and conservation departments. The 
highway spendings will be even larger, by themselves, than the 
whole budget—running to $70,000,000. The Governor ignored the 
highway fund as a source of money for the budget. He listened 
to the road-pap seekers. 

When he took his job as Governor he assumed a responsibility. 
That responsibility was not to sell Wisconsin cheese or to milk 
cows in public but to give Wisconsin an efficient, economical gov- 
ernment. 

Every man, woman, and child in Wisconsin bears new burdens 
nocao Mr. Heil and his fellow Republicans have refused to face 
realities. 


The Necessity of Outlawing Tax-Exempt Securities 


REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES F. CONNOR 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1939 


Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
I sincerely regret to learn that no action will be taken during 
the present session of Congress on legislation designed to 
bring a halt to the tax exemption of interest derived from 
Government securities. 

I introduced H. R. 5632, making income from securities is- 
sued by the United States, or any political subdivision thereof, 
subject to the income-tax laws because I believe that tax- 
exempt securities are the most obvious shortcoming in the 
tax structure of the United States today. 

This type of legislation vitally affects the well-being of 
every man, woman, and child in our country, and the passage 
of such a measure would be of untold benefit to a class of 
persons suffering from the burden of unfair taxation today. 

As property is exempted from taxation, it obviously follows 
that the assessor will be forced to write up the taxation of 
other property and thereby increase the load of persons un- 
able to meet the tax bill. The general public suffers irrep- 
arably as the result of any type of tax exemption, for they 
are called upon to meet the expenses of our Government 
while the heavy investors enjoy exemption privileges and to 
meet the difference created by the exemption. 

As early as 1921 the United States Treasury favored an 
amendment to the Constitution permitting the United States 
to tax incomes derived from securities issued by the States 
and their political subdivisions and at the same time permit 
the States to tax income from United States securities. 

A resolution providing for an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion along the lines above indicated passed the House in the 
Sixty-seventh Congress, but was not acted on by the Senate. 
A similar resolution was defeated in the House by 41 votes in 
the Sixty-eighth Congress. A number of bills have been 
introduced during the current session to correct an evil that 
has been condemned by President Roosevelt. 

The 1938 report of the Secretary of the Treasury shows 
that we have more than $50,000,000,000 of tax-exempt securi- 
ties in the United States today. The Federal Government 
and the State government are not collecting one cent of tax 
on that tremendous sum. 
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The Commercial and Financial Chronicle, published in New 
York on November 26, 1938, carried the following item on 
page 3248: 

That John D. Rockefeller, Sr., left a net estate of $26,410,837 was 
disclosed November 22 with the filing of a tax appraisal in the 
State Office Building. Virtually the entire estate was composed of 
securities. United States Treasury notes alone had a market value 
as of May 23, 1937, the date of Mr. Rockefeller’s death, of $17,837,255. 
State, county, and municipal bonds aggregated about $3,500,000; 
and corporate bonds about $1,600,000. 

Stocks held in the estate consisted principally of railroad shares. 
Of his once vast holdings of Standard Oil shares Mr. Rockefeller 
retained at the time of his death only 1 common share of Standard 
Oil Co. of California and 1,150 shares of nonvoting preferred stock 
of the Ohio Oil Co. 


I trust there is no doubt in the mind of any Member of 
Congress as to what class of persons is benefited by the tax- 
exempt securities. Mr. Rockefeller’s holdings at the time of 
his death is an excellent example of the extent of the holding 
of tax-exempt securities by the millionaires of the country. 

The tax-exempt feature of our present income-tax struc- 
ture is in direct violation of the “ability” principle of our 
entire philosophy of taxation. It is drastically inconsistent 
with the progressive features of our taxation program and 
immunizes from taxation a class of persons best able to 
meet the tax bill. We are confronted with the situation that 
we are subsidizing private interests, interests which can best 
afford to share in the payment of taxes. 

Tax-exempt bonds and securities result in a tremendous 
and serious fiscal loss to the Government each year and 
at the same time increases the heavy burden which must 
be borne by other taxpayers. John W. Hanes, Under Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, estimated in his statement before 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House on June 28, 
1939, that “the loss to the Federal Government alone is 
estimated between $179,000,000 and $337,000,000 annually.” 
In this connection it is significant to point out that the 
taxable income is received for the most part by persons 
who are hard pressed to find methods of meeting their tax 
payments. 

Studies made in the field of tax-exempt securities indicate 
that the exemptions tend to decrease national income by in- 
ducing men of ability to withdraw from active enterprises 
and invest their funds in these securities. In many cases 
they are men who have contributed greatly to our national 
income and their retirement into the field of tax-exempt 
securities has a severe influence on our national life and 
prosperity. 

When huge sums of money are tied up in tax-exempt se- 
curities, there naturally follows a scarcity of capital which 
handicaps private industry and depresses business in general. 
In my mind, the all-time high of over $50,000,000,000 in tax- 
exempt securities is partially responsible for the inability 
of business to gain a foothold on recovery today. 

Under the present tax structure, the tax-exempt securities 
bring about an undesirable distribution of investments which 
are of benefit to no one except the rich holders who reap 
the interest. I believe that we should attempt to dislodge 
stagnated reserves as much as possible and thereby clear a 
path for the progress of business. The securities are not only 
economically unhealthy but entirely unfair in their present 
immunity to income-tax laws. The safe securities are 
grabbed by the big fellow, leaving the more speculative in- 
terests to the classes least able to engage in any speculative 
enterprise. 

I wish to insert at this point a statement based on the area 
of agreement at the second Fortune Magazine round table 
dealing with taxation and recovery. The article, a reprint 
from the May issue of Fortune Magazine, follows: 

When large incomes are encouraged to take refuge in tax-exempt 
securities another blow to venture capital is given. Today it is 
more profitable for a wealthy man liable to heavy surtaxes to accept 
a small rate of interest from a tax-exempt security, involving vir- 
tually no risk, than to invest in taxable enterprises holding out the 


hope of a far greater return. This advantage, however, does not 
extend to people of small means. For example, to a married man 
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with a net income of $5,000 a 3-percent tax-exempt security will 
yield the equivalent of only a 3.12-percent taxed security. But to 
a man with an income of $500,000 a year a 3-percent municipal 
bond upon which he pays no taxes is equal in value to a taxable 
security yielding 10.7 percent. Why should a wealthy man take a 
risk on investments holding out the dubious hope of an 11-percent 
yield when he can find an equivalent net return in tax-exempt 
securities that involve no risk at all? 

At present there are more than $19,000,000,000 worth of State and 
local tax-exempt securities outstanding. A large part of these 
securities is still held by institutions that do not profit from tax 
exemption but that do insist on safety, but nearly half of such 
securities are also held by individuals. Following the reduction of 
surtaxes in 1925, the ratio of tax-exempt interest to the total of 
millionaire incomes dropped from 8.41 percent to 2.98 percent, but 
following the reimposition of high surtaxes in 1932 the percentage 
of income from this source rose to 6.4 percent in 1933 and 18.43 
percent in 1934. That these figures are not conclusive is indicated 
by the fact that in 1935 the percentage of income from tax-exempts 
fell to 6.5 percent. This may have been due to the fact that with 
recovery income from stocks i while tax-exempt income 
remained constant. Nevertheless, we are of the opinion that when 
the higher surtaxes are raised there is an inevitable tendency on 
the part of those subject to such surtaxes to increase their holdings 
of tax-exempt securities. 

We all believe that these tax exemptions should be discontinued. 
Coupled with high surtaxes the present policy of tax exemption is 
& positive discouragement to risk taking on the part of those most 
able to afford it. The States and municipalities complain that 
termination of tax exemption would increase their cost of bor- 
rowing. But in the last analysis the same taxpayer foots the bills 
for the Federal, State, and municipal governments. He should 
look with favor upon a tax system that promotes rather than 
hinders the development of new enterprise and employment. 

Although the round table is unanimous as to the desirability of 
ending tax-exempt securities for the future, differences arise as to 
the best means of bringing this about. We cannot enter upon a 
discussion of whether Congress has the constitutional authority to 
tax State securities. Nevertheless, a majority of us believe that 
Congress should pass a law ending the exemption of all such securi- 
ties issued in the future, leaving to the Supreme Court the task of 
deciding whether such a statute would be valid. We favor this 
course because it is doubtful whether three-fourths of the State 
legislatures in any foreseeable period would approve an amendment 
authorizing Congress to tax their securities unless Congress gave 
something to the States in return. 

Certain of our colleagues do not go along with us here. They 
express the view that should the Supreme Court decide that Con- 
gress by ordinary statute could tax future State securities, it would 
follow that Congress had the power to tax existing securities. In- 
vestors, whether individual or institutional, have bought tax-exempt 
securities to the amount of more than $19,000,000,000 in reliance 
upon tax immunity. It would be unwise for Congress to give the 
Court an opportunity to reverse a long-settled doctrine, affecting 
the value of such a vast quantity of outstanding securities. They 
believe that a constitutional amendment should limit the termina- 
tion of tax exemption to securities issued in future. 

The majority of us do not fear that simply because Congress may 
have the power to tax tax-exempt securities, whether outstanding 
or to be issued, it follows that Congress would exercise this power 
retroactively. Congress and the President could make it clear that 
they have no such intention; and even though any commitment on 
their part would not bind future administrations, it would have 
great moral weight. 

Problems of tax immunity revolve around the sixteenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States. The 
amendment reads: 

The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes on incomes, 
from whatever source derived, without apportionment among the 
several States, and without regard to any census or enumeration. 

The words, “incomes, from whatever source derived,” fully 
cover the subject of taxing the interest from governmental 
securities. Income is defined in the dictionary as “that gain 
or recurrent benefit—usually measured in money—which 
proceeds from labor, business, or property; revenue receipts.” 

There is no question in my mind but what interest derived 
from securities, now tax exempt, is income in the full legal 
sense, and as such is taxable by Congress under the sixteenth 
amendment. 

In the case of Graves and others against People of State 
of New York on the relation of O’Keefe, argued March 6, 
1939, and decided March 27, 1939, the Supreme Court of 
the United States was asked to decide whether the jmposi- 
tion by the State of New York of any income tax on the 
salary of an employee of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
places an unconstitutional burden upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment. - 
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Delivering the opinion of the Court, Mr. Justice Stone 
stated: 

The immunity is not one to be implied from the Constitution, 
because if allowed it would impose to an inadmissible extent a 


restriction on the taxing power which the Constitution has re- 
served to the State governments. 


Mr. Justice Stone also stated: 


# Assuming, as we do, that the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
is clothed with the same immunity from State taxation as the 
Government itself, we cannot say that the present tax on the in- 
come of its employees lays any unconstitutional burden upon it. 

Regardless of the multitude of methods suggested to bring 
about taxation of income from the present and future tax- 
exempt securities, the responsibility of making the first move 
rests with Congress. 

Congress is vested with the law-making power and as 
such should pass legislation which it believes necessary to 
meet the varied conditions and for the general improvement 
of our country. Whether or not it is constitutional for 
Congress to pass a law which will tax the income from tax- 
exempt securities issued in the past as well as securities to 
be issued in the future, is not a question for this committee 
or for Congress to decide. If a remedial law is necessary 
then Congress should pass such legislation. 

The House Committee on Ways and Means heard the pleas 
of mayors and representatives of States against enactment 
of any legislation which would place a tax on the income 
from securities now exempt. Their main argument has been 
that the enactment of this legislation will place too much of 
a burden on the cities and States. 

Paraphrasing the language of the Supreme Court in the 
O'Keefe case, I do not believe that the taxation of income 
from Federal, State, county and municipal securities would 
lay any “unconstitutional burden” upon the holder of the 
securities. 

It is my contention that such a law would not only be con- 
stitutional, but it would not work such a burden on the States, 
counties, and municipalities issuing the securities as to inter- 
fere with the sale of the securities to any appreciable degree. 

A tax on the interest from securities would be absorbed in 
the general tax return. The holder would still receive a fair 
return on the soundest investment he could possibly make. 

The question in this consideration is whether or not the 
imposition of a tax on interest would interfere with the future 
sales of the tax-free securities. The answer is no. It would 
not interfere with the rights of the issuer. 

Representatives of the rich holders of tax-exempt securi- 
ties would have us believe that the lifting of the tax-im- 
munity practice would work a bankrupting hardship on the 
cities and States that issue the securities. 

Under Secretary Hanes has pointed out that— 

The Federal Government and most State governments have pro- 
gressive income tax rates which increase as the amount of taxable 
income increases. As a result, tax-exempt securities, of course, 
afford a greater tax saving to persons with large incomes than to 
persons with small incomes. Considering the Federal income tax 
alone in the case of the man with $2,000 or $3,000 of taxable 
income a dollar of wholly tax-exempt interest would give the same 
net return as $1.04 of taxable interest since the taxable interest 
is subject only to the 4-percent normal tax. In the hands of a 
taxpayer with $50,000 of taxable income, however, that same dollar 
of tax-exempt interest is worth $1.45 of taxable interest since the 
taxable interest would be subject to 4-percent normal tax and a 
27-percent surtax. The value of tax exemption continues to in- 
crease with the size of the income of the person receiving it. For 
an individual with $100,000 of taxable income a dollar of tax- 
exempt interest is the equivalent of $2.44 of taxable interest. At 
the top of the rate scale ($5,000,000) a dollar of tax-exempt interest 
is the equivalent of $4.76 of taxable interest. The effect of taxes 
imposed by the States is to increase further the differences in tax 
savings. 

The Treasury Department reports that the average interest 
rate of State, county, and municipal securities is slightly 
below 4 percent while the average interest rate from Federal 
securities is about 2.6 percent. 

In order to properly analyze the effect of imposing a tax 
on the securities, let us take, for example, a man with a net 
income of $10,000. His normal income tax would amount to 
$400, and his surtax would total $300 for a total income tax of 
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$700. Now, if that same man held, in addition, securities 
amounting to $20,000, with interest at 4 percent, his net in- 
come would amount to $10,800. In that case his normal tax 
would be $432, and his surtax approximately $370, for a total 
tax bill of $802. He would receive approximately $700 in in- 
terest from the securities, roughly 342 percent, on the safest 
investment that he could possibly make. Will that work an 
unconstitutional burden upon such holder of securities? 

The main question we must ask in our consideration of this 
subject is whether or not the tax would place an unconsti- 
tutional burden upon any political subdivision and whether 
or not the tax would interfere with the proper workings of 
that government whose instrumentality is taxed? Obviously 
neither is the case in this matter. 

It is significant at this point to repeat the rule of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in deciding the case of 
Norman against Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., commonly 
referred to as the “gold clause” case. The rule of the Court 
follows: 

This argument is in the teeth of another established principle, 
Contracts, however express, cannot fetter the constitutional author- 
ity of the Congress. Contracts may create rights of property, but 
when contracts deal with a subject matter which lies within the 
control of the Congress they have a congenital infirmity. Parties 
cannot remove their transactions from the reach of dominant con- 
stitutional power by making contracts about them. 

The Supreme Court found that parties cannot remove their 
transactions from the reach of dominant constitutional power 
by contract. It therefore stands to reason that the tax- 
exempt securities, even though immunized from taxation by 
contract, cannot remain beyond the application of constitu- 
tional powers through such a contract. A heavy percentage 
of the tax-exempt securities now outstanding contain a con- 
tractual provision concerning tax exemption of interest. 
This point, however, would become ineffectual in the event 
Congress passes legislation taxing the future income received 
from bonds now tax exempt. 

In fairness to not only my constituents but to the average 
person over the United States, I believe it is imperative to 
remove this tax-exemption principle and bring a stop to our 
subsidization of the millionaires of our land and thereby 
leveling off the tax burden. 


The Federal Housing Administration 
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HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1939 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I rise at this time to speak 
for a group of approximately seven or eight million people, 
nearly 500,000 of them from the State of Michigan, who each 
night as they gather about the family supper table offer their 
silent gratitude to the Government of the United States for 
the great service it has rendered them, I am referring to 
the more than two million families in this country, Alaska, 
and Hawaii who have been helped by the Federal Housing 
Administration—2,000,000 families, helped by the F. H. A. 
either to finance the costs of building or purchasing a home 
of their own, or else helped to save their homes and, in many 
cases, their life savings, which those homes represented, as 
the result of F. H. A. insured loans and mortgages. 

On June 27 we marked the fifth anniversary of the final 
approving of the act of Congress in 1934 which established 
this great Federal agency. I deem it fitting, therefore, to 
review at this time some of the achievements of the F. H. A. 
and to ascertain more fully what a great need of the people 
it has enabled the Government to meet. 

Due no doubt to the vast complexity of this undertaking, 
the latest figures which the Administrator of the F. H. A., 
Stewart McDonald, has furnished me cover only the activities 
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of the agency up to December 31, 1938. Nevertheless, it has 
impressed me tremendously that these figures reveal what a 
vital and necessary function the F. H. A. is performing, as I 
think will be realized when it is noted that in the first 
4% years of its existence 2,197,068 families in the United 
States, Alaska, and Hawaii borrowed $2,262,436,684 under 
titles I and II of the act, the sections providing for loans 
for mortgages, financing payments, home renovation, and 
modernizing. 

In my State—Michigan—I am proud to report that the 
amount for financing of home ownership insured by F. H. A. 
under title II was the third largest in the country. The 
figures show that 22,212 Michigan families borrowed $106,- 
637,655 under the act to enable them to finance payments 
for building or purchasing their homes. Only the people of 
the States of California and New York called upon F. H. A. 
for greater assistance in this respect, and thus the people of 
Michigan have been among the most to profit from the act, 
which has not only been the cause of a significant increase 
in home owners but which also has been an outstanding 
stimulus to one of our main national business enterprises, 
the previously lagging real-estate and building industry. 

In addition to the large number of families who took out 
F. H. A. mortgage insurance to enable them to finance the 
purchase of homes 98,950 Michigan families were insured 
under title I of the act for the amount of $33,281,587, which 
was used principally to improve and repair their properties. 
Thus, a total of 121,162 Michigan families in all made use of 
F. H. A. insured loans under titles I and II for a total of 
$139,919,242. 

Of this huge amount released for housing improvement 
in Michigan, about two-thirds represented the activity of 
F. H. A. in Wayne County. Unfortunately, records of the 
work done by the agency in the city of Detroit alone are not 
available, but it is fairly logical to assume that nearly all 
of the amount insured in Wayne County was used for the 
improvement of homes in Detroit and its suburbs. Figures 
submitted to me on May 25, 1939, showed that a total of 
66,729 families in Wayne County had borrowed $98,881,488, 
of which by far the largest portion went for the financing of 
homes under F. H. A. mortgages, over $82,000,000 being in- 

~ sured for this purpose. 

I think that it is also worth while to note in passing that 
the county in Michigan which drew the second largest vol- 
ume of business was Oakland County, which borders on 
Wayne and contains several communities regarded as De- 
troit suburbs. Therefore, the $11,000,000 which F. H. A. 
insurance made available there not only directly helped 
Oakland County residents, but indirectly it helped raise 
property values in Detroit by improving the environment as 
well as attracting Detroit building firms and real-estate 
offices into this Oakland County work. 

Now, while all the loans mentioned above are insured by 
the F. H. A., the money advanced for them has not come from 
the Government at all, but from private lenders. Further, 
money has been placed in the hands of local firms for con- 
struction and improvement of housing through strictly local 
enterprise, employing local labor, and using materials pur- 
chased locally. It becomes evident therefore that the 
F. H. A. is not only a tremendous factor working for eco- 
nomic recovery but that it also is one of the least costly 
of all emergency measures inasmuch as there is no provisicn 
in the act for the lending or expenditure of any Government 
funds except for administrative- and insurance-cost pur- 
poses. In these days when the cry of economy resounds 
through the air, the F. H. A. indeed can stand firmly on its 
record as an agency performing one of the greatest services 
working for a permanent recovery and yet doing so at a 
relatively insignificant cost to the taxpayers. 

Finally, I should like to point out that the service of the 
F. H. A. is such that it reaches far beyond the immediate, 
practical benefits resulting from a raised standard of living 
conditions and the elimination of inadequate housing. I 
am thinking now of that rather indefinite and ineluctable 
meaning which we associate with the word “home” in its 
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more spiritual essence. To countless thousands the func- 
tion of F. H. A. has meant the saving for them of all those 
intimate family values which go into that “heap o’ living” 
that “makes a house a home.” Without the help of F. H. A., 
thousands of families who suffered through no fault of their 
own, more than likely at the height of the depression would 
have been forced to sacrifice their investments in what we 
Americans have been taught to regard as one of the most 
important foundations of democracy. F. H. A. did more 
than save houses; it saved what were indeed “homes” in 
the deepest essence, and therefore this agency has con- 
tributed, in addition to its tangible material benefits, some- 
thing ever more important in its effect upon elevating the 
general morale of the people, instilling in them a feeling 
of grateful loyalty to a government who did not hesitate 
to protect their interests in an hour of need. 


Reciprocal-Trade Agreements 
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HON. ALBERT G. RUTHERFORD 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1939 
Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, the new dealers con- 
tinue to fool the American farmer and workingman with 
their reciprocal-trade policies. Like all other experiments of 
the New Deal, the reciprocal-trade agreements have worked 
just the opposite to what was expected of them. We were 
led to believe that under the New Deal reciprocal-trade agree- 
ments our foreign or export trade would increase by leaps 
and bounds and that we were going to have great prosperity. 
However, the contrary is true, as will be seen by the tables 
hereinafter set forth. 
UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, 5 MONTHS ENDED 
MAY 1938 AND 1939 
TABLE 1.—Ezports of agricultural products 


5 months ended May— 
Increase (+) or 


Export items decrease (—) 
1939 
Total agricultural exports__...._| $362, 936,000 | $237, 998,000 | —$124, 938, 000 
Cotton, unmanufactured__.........-- —47, 141, 000 
Tobacco, unmanuſactured —9, 719, 000 


= 
Foodstuffs (totao - —67, 010, 000 
T tes A —19, 406, 000 
Corns ss — 45, 839, 000 
Wheat flour —770, 000 
Oil cake and meal —363, 000 
Vegetables and preparations +791, 000 
Fruits: 
F +183, 000 
Dried and evaporated —26, 000 
Canned +395, 000 
Meat products. +1, 270, 000 
Lard, including neutral 586, 
Dairy products (except fresh 
TCC +253, 000 
Other foodstuffs- <....<.....--...- —4, 084, 000 
Other agricultural produets —1, 068, 000 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce reports. 
TABLE 2—Imports of agricultural products 


Unit 

1938 

Cattle (except for breeding) Head 226, 
Meat products (total) Pound 61, 472,000 
ed beef. Pound. 30, 852, 000 
Pound. 19, 327,000 
Pound...| 51, 756, 000 
Pound...| 15, 964, 000 
Other (except) fur skins... Pound 792, 000 
Silver fox fur skins Number.. 8, 776 
Vool and mohair. I Pound. I 19,571, 000 
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TABLE 2. Imports of agricultural products—Continued 


5 months ended May— 


Import items (+) or de- 

1938 1939 crease (—) 
Flax and hemp, unmanufactured__| Ton 1,170 3, 027 +1, 857 
eic ee 6, 619,000 | 8,962,000 | +-2, 343, 000 
‘Tobacco, unmanufactured.. 26, 844, 000 | 30, 452. 000 3, 608, 000 
Cotton, unmanufactured. 43, 300,000 | 41, 778,000 | —1, 522,000 
Wheat, for milling and export 136,000 | 4, 458, 000 „322. 000 
Wheat, byproduct feeds. 5, 565 146, 959 +141, 394 
H 10, 780 21, 189 +10, 409 
1,957,000 | 6,378, 000 | +4, 421, 000 
20, 680, 000 | 23,519, 000 2, 839, 009 
354,000 | 2,846, 000 2, 492, 000 
4,977 753, 255 748, 278 
20, 728, 000 21, 501, 000 773, 000 
88, 304 149, 424 +61, 120 
$2, 869, 000 | 82, 407, 000 —462, 000 
649,000 | 6, 176,000 | +5, 527, 009 
9 20, 734 20. 725 
2,776, 000 | 20, 134, 000 17, 358, 000 
20, 072, 000 | 28, 801,000 | +-8, 729, 000 
29, 323, 000 | 44, 448, 000 |+16, 125, 000 
2, 162,000 | 4,200,000 | +2, 038, 000 
99, 795, 000 164. 467, 000 |+-64, 672, 000 
8, 678,000 | 11, 735,000 | +3, 057, 000 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce reports. 


The reciprocal-trade agreements were supposed to be of 
great benefit to the cotton, wheat, and corn farmers, yet we 
see by the above tables that our cotton exports for the first 
5 months of 1939 were $47,141,000 less than for the corre- 
sponding months of 1938. Our wheat exports were $19,406,- 
000 and our corn exports were $45,839,000 less than during 
the first 5 months of 1938. While our export trade has 
fallen off, our agricultural import trade has greatly in- 
creased. We only have to read the items in table 2 to see 
how the American farmer is being taken for a ride. Look 
at the tremendous increase in the importation of hides, 
cattle, wool, oats, eggs, potatoes, and so forth. Why should 
not we allow the American farmer the privilege of raising 
and selling, these products that he can raise, in his own 
home market? I cannot for the life of me see why the new 
dealers continue to give the farmers of foreign countries 
the right and privilege of growing cattle, hogs, potatoes, 
eggs, wool, and so forth, and then provide them with an 
American market to the detriment of our own farmers. 
The statement of President Lincoln on the tariff is as true 
today as it was back in his time. He said that when we 
buy goods from abroad, we have the goods and the foreign 
seller has the money, but when we buy American-made 
goods or products we not only have the goods but we have 
the money also. I believe that the American market belongs 
to the American farmer and the American workingman. 
It is all right enough to have a neighborly feeling for the 
people of other countries, but “charity begins at home.” 

Mr. Speaker, I have here a table showing the 1933 imports 
and the 1937 imports: 


Products 


1933 imports 


6, 470 
2,925, 517 
62, 474, 911 
1, 021, 806 
398, 740 
160, 288 
10, 286, 236 
None | 10,384, 108 
109, 485, 885 | 871, 243, 456 627, 024 
13, 825,163 | 28, 031, 755 | 4, 671, 900 
42, 630, 109, 418, 304 | 1, 953, 893 
7, 004, 025 | 194, 008, 241 | 1, 340, 000 
178, 927, 605 | 326, 034, 700 | 5, 000, 000 
169, 936, 000 | 301, 449, 599 | 2, 000. 000 
$1, 141, 739 | 85, 010, 824 180, 000 
$15, 448, 223 | $25, 175, 015 750, 000 
$45, 675, 000 , 058, 397 | 3, 634, 000 


One has only to read it to see the reason why the Am 
farmers have had such low income during the New Deal 
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administration. Look at the tremendous increase in impor- 
tation of every article during the 4 years set forth. Look at 
the number of acres displaced by reason of these increased 
importations of farm products. If these acres had been 
working and our farmers had been allowed to sell the prod- 
ucts raised thereon to the American public, instead of allow- 
ing the farmers of foreign lands to have tħis market, the 
income of our farmers would have been up considerably and 
they would have been in a position to buy automobiles, farm 
machinery, clothes, and so forth, which in turn would have 
helped the industrial worker. However, one cannot fathom 
the workings of the New Deal mind, and I suppose that we 
will continue to experiment and experiment in the future as 
we have in the past, and with the same results. The New 
Deal has ruined the farmer and it has ruined industry. 
However, if I read the signs of the times correctly, I am 
sure that the great majority of the people of the country are 
sick and tired of all kinds of New Deal experimentation and 
are not only waiting the opportunity to do away with these 
senseless trade agreements but every other kind of New Deal 
experiments. The New Deal has put us over $20,000,000,000 
in the hole since it took over the affairs of government. We 
still have over 10,000,000 unemployed, notwithstanding all of 
our “pump priming.” We have used up practically all of the 
resources of our country and are on the road to bankruptcy. 

Mr. Speaker, the new dealers have demonstrated during 
the past 7 years that they know absolutely nothing about 
running the affairs of this country. We have only had pros- 
perity in this country under Republican administrations, and 
it looks as if the people were going to return the Republican 
Party back to power in 1940. May it come true. 


A Referendum on War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, Jr. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 26 (legislative day of Tuesday, July 25), 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, JR., 
MAY 18, 1939 


Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Record a radio address 
by me broadcast by transcription over station WHA, Madi- 
son, Wis., on May 18, 1939, on the subject A Referendum 
on War. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Senate Joint Resolution 84, introduced by myself and 11 other 
Senators, proposing an amendment to the Constitution which 
would give the people the right to vote on the issue of waging 
an offensive war abroad, has provoked attacks against it often mis- 
informed and in some instances sheer nonsense. Let me say at 
the outset that the demand by the people for the right to make 
the momentous decision for or against an offensive war outside 
of this hemisphere and not waged to defend our possessions can- 
not be answered by derision. This proposition is based upon faith 
in the democratic process. It presents the issue of permitting 
the voice of the people to register its will on the question of life 
or death for millions, 

I want to emphasize that this resolution is so drawn as to 
leave with the Congress the right to declare war in any case where 
the invasion, or the threatened invasion, of this country, this 
hemisphere, or our possessions is involved. This means that Con- 
gress would only submit a question of war to the voters where an 
offensive war on foreign soil was contemplated. 

There is nothing in the pending proposal which will cripple any 
President in his conduct of our foreign policy so long as that 
poles is not to be implemented in the end by involving this 

ation in an offensive war overseas. I do not believe that there 
is validity in the proposition that there are effective measures 
short of war but if there are those who take an opposite view, 
this proposal for a referendum on foreign war will strengthen and 
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buttress that position. In short, this joint resolution takes at 
their word the spokesmen for the administration’s foreign policy 
who maintain that it does not involve any danger or risk of war. 
If nothing is being done or urged upon Congress which will lead 
to our involvement in foreign war then it cannot be logically 
maintained that this joint resolution cripples the administra- 
tion’s foreign policy in any way. 

I believe history proves that the legislative branch of our Gov- 
ernment cannot prevent diplomatic measures from being taken 
which lead to war. Congress has no veto power in practical 
fact. Congress has only the power to write bankrupt across a 
foreign policy when that policy has finally culminated in a demand 
by the Executive that Congress vote a declaration of war. Then 
it writes it with cheers mixed with epithets and howls of derision 
against those few men who may oppose the resolution declaring 
a state of war. 

It has been charged by opponents that this joint resolution 
violates our traditional form of government which they contend 
is purely representative in character. The same argument could 
have been made against woman suffrage and the direct election 
of United States Senators. Several States have incorporated the 
referendum proposal in their constitutions without impairing 
their traditional forms of government. The Democratic Party in 
convention assembled, in 1924, advocated that * * * “Our 
Government should secure a joint agreement with all nations for 
world disarmament and also for a referendum on war, except in 
case of actual or threatened attack. Those who furnish the 
blood and bear the burdens of war should, whenever possible, be 
consulted before this supreme sacrifice is required of them.” 

I venture the assertion that there is not a single Member of 
Congress today who has received a mandate from the people to 
act in his capacity as a representative to put this Nation into 
war in Europe, Asia, or Africa. I cannot find a single Member 
who raised that issue in his campaign unless he was on the nega- 
tive side of it. We have no mandate from the people on this 
question, nor could it be fairly said that Members of Congress 
would ever be in possession of such a mandate unless a whole 
8 campaign had been waged on that issue and that 
alone. 

If, in the future, Congress is presented with a demand by the 
Executive that it vote a declaration of war—not a war of defense 
but a war abroad—I am certain that they will not be acting in a 
representative capacity for it is not conceivable to me that under 
any circumstances Members of Congress will be standing upon 
platforms pledging that if elected they will vote to plunge the 
United States into an offensive war on foreign soil. 

Instead, if that unfortunate issue is presented, I think history 
will repeat itself and that rather than acting in a representative 
capacity Congress will approve the Executive decision and make 
the best of Executive failure. I fear in the future, as in the past, 
that the congressional function will be to vote the declaration 
demanded and to follow it with conscription and the necessary 
funds to carry on the war. This is a function, but it is a stretch 
of the imagination to characterize it as a representative function. 
No Member of Congress with whom I have discussed the subject 
believes that a majority of Congress would refuse a President a 
declaration of war if and when he asked for it. There is no in- 
stance in our history when it has been refused by the Congress. I 
am apprehensive that no such precedent will ever be established. 
The demand to stand behind the President, the pressure of party 
loyalty, becomes almost insuperable in such a situation. Members 
of Congress may justify their course in the future as they have in 
the past, but I do not think it can be said that they are acting in a 
representative capacity. 

Our concern should be to establish a closer contact between the 
people and their Government on this vital matter of war abroad. 

To preserve the democratic process we must buttress it and 
make it more effective. Nothing so discredits it as empty formal- 
ism. Let us not overlook the fact that the political disillusion- 
ment following the last war played its part in the undermining 
of faith in democracy in some other nations. In the chaotic 
economic and political situation prevailing in the world today no 
one can foresee future developments, but I unhesitatingly assert 
that another war, if it comes, will not give anyone what he wants. 
Modern war does not attain its announced objectives. Should war 
come and we become involved in it, the people of this country 
will be more deeply shocked and disillusioned by its results than 
they were after their tragic experience in the “war to end war” 
and “to make the world safe for democracy.” 

After another war has brought catastrophe at home and abroad 
we may anticipate in the United States an attack upon the demo- 
cratic system of proportions never before experienced. This pro- 
posal, if submitted and ratified, would place the responsibility for 
the decision on war abroad in the hands of the people. If they 
voted for it, they would have to accept responsibility for the 
results and thus we would protect our system of government from 
an effective charge, even though, untrue, that a small group of 
public officials in the legislative and executive branches of the 
Government had made the decision for war and produced the 
chain of miseries which are certain to follow it. 

I have no doubt that opponents of this joint resolution will 
attack it now as they did in the House of Representatives when it 
was under consideration at the last session on the ground that it 
will affect the present situation abroad. A year ago, when a differ- 
ent proposal for a referendum was before the House, it was strongly 
urged in the press and elsewhere that Members should “stand 
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by the President” in order to present a united front in the far 

struggle. Some newspapers which have been most violent 
in their criticism of the President on domestic issues went so 
far as to urge the Members of the House to stand behind him 
at all costs even at the sacrifice of their convictions. It was an 
emergency, so they said. A majority of the House took their ad- 
vice. The referendum resolution was not even permitted to be 
taken up for consideration, but can anyone now maintain that 
the failure to consider that proposal checked Japan in her war 
in China? 

The war referendum was not again taken up for consideration 
after January 1938, yet in March of that year there was a crisis 
and Germany absorbed Austria. It certainly cannot be argued 
that the war-referendum proposal aided in that unhappy event. 

If this proposal should be submitted at this session of Congress, 
it could not be ratified before the end of at least 2 years. Dur- 
ing this lapse of time there is grave possibility that there may he 
a succession of crises. In short, either we wait with the urgent 
advocacy of this measure forever or we start sometime. I believe 
that we should start now because anyone who raises the issue 
that this proposal will weaken or strengthen any group in Europe 
must do so upon the ground that we are to implement our foreign 
policy by active military support with an expeditionary force on 
foreign soil. To take this position is to challenge the good faith 
of every statement which has been made so far as I know by any 
responsible person speaking for the administration. In short, 
it cannot be claimed that this measure affects in any way the 
struggle for power abroad unless it is at the same time admitted 
that military measures on foreign soil are in contemplation. 

Despite the misrepresentation, despite the powerful opposition 
of part of the press, and despite the opposition of the administra- 
tion, every poll of public opinion has shown a large majority of 
the people to be in favor of this joint resolution. It is a measure 
to make democracy real on the supreme issue of foreign war 
while at the same time completely protecting the Nation, its 
possessions, and this hemisphere. 


History of Cost-of-Production Legislation of the 
Seventy-sixth Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ANTON J. JOHNSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1939 


Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, on January 12 
of this year the nonpartisan cost-of-production farm bill, 
S. 570, and companion House bills were introduced in the 
House and in the Senate. These bills were sponsored in the 
Senate by 18 well-known Senators from 15 farm States, and 
in the House by 16 equally well-known Representatives from 
14 major agricultural States. 

These bills provide a new approach by the Federal Govern- 
ment to the farm problem. It is the same principle of legis- 
lation by which the Federal Government has approached the 
problem of giving aid and assistance to business, industry, 
and labor for years. 

DOUBLE FARMER’S CASH INCOME 

When enacted into law, this bill would give the farmer 
cost of production for his products consumed within the 
United States. It would give him the world price for his 
surplus. It would give the American farmers the American 
market. It would provide an annual cash income to the 
farmers of approximately $15,000,000,000. It provides for no 
control of crop production, neither does it provide for an 
annual or a continuing burden upon the Federal Treasury 
to accomplish the purposes of the bill. 

AGRARIAN PRINCIPLE 

The sponsors of this broad but simple and direct farm 
legislation recognizes the soundness of the agrarian principle 
that national prosperity is based upon agricultural pros- 
perity with the farmers receiving the cost of his production. 
It was with this principle and with this purpose in mind 
that this cost-of-production bill was drafted, introduced, 
and pushed for final enactment as rapidly as possible. 

CHRONOLOGICAL HISTORY 

As we now approach the close of the first session of the 

Seventy-sixth Congress, may I review briefly the history of 
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this legislation and the chronology of the major steps taken 
toward its enactment in this session and call to the atten- 
tion of Congress and the Nation the excellency of its spon- 
sorship in Congress and the fact of the widespread support 
of this bill among the farmers of the Nation over the years 
and now. 

May I also review briefly the opposition and the methods 
that they used to defeat its enactment during this session 
of Congress? 

The cost-of-production principle of legislation was first 
introduced in Congress more than 10 years ago. It has been 
before the Congress for consideration in each session since. 
It has been voted on by the United States Senate three 
times and passed the Senate once. It has been voted on in 
the House of Representatives twice, each time receiving a 
large number of votes. 

This bill was introduced on January 12, as S. 570 in the 
Senate and H. R. 2371 in the House, and 15 other identical 
House bills. 

From February 1 to February 17 hearings were held be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Agriculture of the United 
States Senate. 

REPORTED TO SENATE CALENDAR UNANIMOUSLY 

On April 7 the Senate Agricultural Committee, by unani- 
mous vote, reported S. 570 to the Senate and recommended 
the passage of the bill. The Senate committee report on 
S. 570 was an excellent, comprehensive endorsement of this 
legislation. 

REASON HOUSE COMMITTEE TABLED IT 

On February 21 to March 22 the House Committee on 
Agriculture conducted hearings before its full committee on 
H. R. 2371, introduced by Representative MASSINGALE, of 
Oklahoma. 

The House Committee on Agriculture set April 25 as the 
day upon which to vote a favorable report on this bill which 
would give the farmers of the Nation cost of production for 
their products consumed domestically. It was the belief of 
the sponsors of the bill that the House committee, while 
not being unanimous, would at least give the measure a 
substantial majority in recommending its passage. 

MR. THATCHER'S ABOUT FACE 


On April 19, 1939, which was 6 days before the House 
Committee on Agriculture was to vote upon this measure, 
a letter was addressed to the Honorable Marvin Jones, 
chairman of the House Committee on Agriculture, copies 
of which were sent to all members of the committee, calling 
upon this committee to defeat the cost-of-production bill. 
This letter was signed by M. W. Thatcher, who styled him- 
self as the national legislative representative of the North- 
west Farmers Union legislative committee, the Wheat Con- 
servation Conference, and the National Federation of Grain 
Cooperatives. To the letter he attached a schedule of 
organizations and the names of their representatives whom 
he said have determined to oppose the bill S. 570. 

Among those whom Mr. Thatcher in this letter repre- 
sented as having joined him in this eleventh-hour attempt 
to kill the bill in committee and thus deny the Congress 
the opportunity to consider and vote on this measure were 
two officers and five directors of the National Farmers 
Union, three officers and four directors of the National Fed- 
eration of Grain Cooperatives, eight members of the so- 
called Wheat Conservation Conference and Northwest 
Farmers Union legislative committee, and 20 sundry offi- 
cers of State farm organizations and regional marketing 
associations. 

LEADERSHIP OF JOHN A. SIMPSON 

May I say here that for more than 10 years the National 
Farmers Union under the leadership of the Honorable John 
A. Simpson, of Oklahoma, who, while he lived, was recog- 
nized everywhere as the ablest farm leader of all time, and 
under the leadership of his successor and coworker, E. H. 
Everson, of South Dakota, and Edward E. Kennedy, of 
Illinois, were the chief sponsors and proponents of the cost- 
of-production principle of legislation over the years. 
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THE NAMES THATCHER USED 


Among the officers of the National Farmers Union, whom 
Mr. Thatcher represented as being emphatically opposed to 
S. 570 and consequently H. R. 2371, are John Vesecky, of 
Kansas, president of the National Farmers Union; H. G. 
Keeney, of Nebraska, vice president of the National Farmers 
Union; and Emil Loriks, of South Dakota, national director 
of the Farmers Union; and a few of the others are as fol- 
lows: Mr. Walter Moore, of Colorado, director of the National 
Federation of Grain Cooperatives; Mr. M. W. Thatcher, 
president of the National Federation of Grain Cooperatives; 
Mr. C. W. Fine, of North Dakota, president of the Regional 
Livestock Marketing Association; Mr. Alex Lind, of North 
Dakota, president of the Regional Cooperative Buying As- 
sociation; Mr. Kenneth W. Hones, of Wisconsin, president 
of the Wisconsin Farmers Union; Mr. Glenn J. Talbott, of 
North Dakota, president of the North Dakota Farmers 
Union; Thomas Cheek, president of the Farmers Union of 
Oklahoma; Mr. C. L. Waring, of Billings, Mont.; and Thomas 
O'Leary, of Breckenridge, Minn. 

In Mr. Thatcher's letter to Hon. Marvin Jones of April 19, 
among other things, he said: 

We are emphatically opposed to the bill S. 570, because it is 
utterly impracticable of administration; it would render trrepara- 


ble loss to the farmers’ interest, the consumers’ interest, and busi- 
ness in general. 


Now, let us examine briefly the opposition. Let us see 
whether any of these men have completely switched from a 
position of having supported this principle of legislation to 
the present position of opposition and also to determine, if 
we can, why. We may discover that some of these men have 
completely changed their views and thus attempted to use 
their official farm organization position to oppose the very 
legislation which they at one time ardently supported. 

MRE. VESECKY FOR AND AGAINST 


Mr. Vesecky: On October 22, 1937, at Topeka, Kans., Mr. 
John Vesecky appeared before the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry of the United States Sen- 
ate at Topeka and Dodge Center, Kans. He appeared as 
president of the Kansas Farmers Union. After referring 
favorably to the cost-of-production principle of farm legis- 
lation a number of times in his prepared statement to the 
committee, he said: 

The third theory is commonly known as the cost-of-production 
domestic allotment plan and is based upon the fixed cost-of-pro- 
duction price for that part of the commodity which is consumed 
domestically, with the provision for the retention of the excess in 
what you might call an ever-normal granary to be sold for export, 
returned back to the producer, or otherwise disposed of as might 
be found best. * 

I am of the Spinien that cost of production is much more accu- 
rately figured than is the next year’s crop on any given acreage. 
In cost of production we have mostly facts and figures to 
work out, while to control production to predetermined needs is an 
impossibility. 

MR. KEENEY DOES NOT AGREE 

Mr. H. G. Keeney: When Mr. Thatcher’s letter of April 
19, 1939, was called to the attention of Congressmen, a Mem- 
ber of Congress wired Mr. Keeney whether his signature was 
authorized as signed to the letter to Hon. MARVIN JONES. 
Mr. Keeney wired back on April 25: 

Have not authorized my signature to any communication oppos- 
ing all provisions of S. 570. 

FROM THE RECORD 


Mr. Emil Loriks was for several years president of the 
South Dakota Farmers Union and is now a director of the 
National Farmers Union. 

A letter addressed to a Member of Congress under date of 
June 1, 1939, responding to an inquiry concerning this mat- 
ter, signed by Mr. M. L. Wilson, Acting Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, had this to say: 

Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of May 20, 1939, requesting 
information regarding 16 persons said to be connected with the 


Department of Agriculture. * * 
Mr. Emil Loriks was appointed on November 28, 1936, as a col- 


laborator without compensation in the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration in order that he might confer with the Secretary of 
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Agriculture and officials of the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration with regard to the development of the 1937 program under 
the Agricultural Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act approved 
February 29, 1936. This appointment was terminated on December 
12, 1936. 


Mr. Walter Moore: In April 1937 an examination of the 
records of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration of 
the United States Department of Agriculture showed that Mr. 
Moore at that time held a formal appointment as collaborator 
in the Grain Division of the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration, the terms of which appointment were similar 
to those of Mr. Loriks, mentioned above. Mr. Moore at that 
time was a director of the Colorado Farmers Union. 

MR. THATCHER FOR AND AGAINST 


Mr. M. W. Thatcher: On October 15 and 16, 1937, Mr. 
Thatcher appeared before the subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry of the United States Senate 
at St. Paul, Minn. In a prepared statement which he pre- 
sented to the committee he said: 

We recommend fixing a basic price on major agricultural com- 
modities needed for the home market and at fair exchange values, 


with such protective devices as may be necessary to protect the 
American farmer in the domestic market. 


In Mr. Thatcher’s oral statement to the same committee 
at that same time, he said: 


My answer is this: In every case where the commodity is so im- 
portant that there is a futures speculators’ price established for 
it in this country, that in every one of those cases where the 
agricultural commodity has become so important as that, that 
in every one of those cases the basic price should be fixed in 
every one of them. Certainly if you attempt to deal with three 
or four or five agricultural products only and that is all and 
make them attractive to producers, it will only be a question of 
time until that price and income will attract sufficient production 
from other commodities that the overproduction of those favored 
commodities will absolutely sink the program. So you have to 
take agriculture in its entirety and whatever program you have 
got you have got to take that and apply it to all agricultural 
commodities or the whole thing will sink in time. I might say 
in that connection that if the fiscal administration goes through 
with a program and limits the program to only five commodities— 
corn, wheat, cotton, tobacco, and rice—it is going to fall eventu- 
ally because of the reasons I have given. 


Again, Mr. Thatcher in his oral statement said (I quote): 


That price would need to be arrived at by a board making a 
study of the costs of producing wheat and they would determine 
what a fair exchange value would be for wheat as a basic item. 
We will say, for illustration, that they determine in Chicago, for 
No. 2 hard winter wheat, the basic price would be $1.75. That 
would mean that the actual trading in wheat relative to the 
milling of the flour, or milling any particular kind of food or 
feed, that they would pay all over the country to the farmer 
for the wheat he brings in the value of it in their Judgment as 
it relates to that basic price at Chicago, taking into account 
transportation costs and the commercial factors of grain quality, 
and so forth. 

As indicated in the above statement, Mr. Thatcher fully 
endorsed the principles embodied in S. 570 and the devices 
contained in the bill to accomplish the object of the legisla- 
tion. What he enthusiastically endorsed in 1937, he bitterly 
condemns in 1939. 

In April 1937 an examination of the records of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration showed that Mr. 
Thatcher held a formal appointment at the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration in the Information Division of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The terms of his appointment 
were similar to those of Mr. Loriks and Mr. Moore, 

NOT AUTHORIZED 

Mr. C. W. Fine: When, on April 22, 1939, a Member of 
Congress wired Mr. Fine to ascertain whether his signature 
was authorized to the Thatcher letter to the Honorable 
Marvin Jones mentioned above, he replied by wire on April 
25, 1939, as follows (I quote): 

Re tel twenty-second relative bill, S. 570. Letter not signed, nor 
was my signature authorized by me to this letter. 

Mr. Alex Lind: In April 1937 an examination of the 
records of the Resettlement Administration, now Farm Se- 
curity Administration, showed that Mr. Lind held a formal 
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appointment as cooperative aide in the Rural Rehabilitation 
Division of the Resettlement Administration of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Mr. Lind at that time 
was vice president of the North Dakota Farmers Union. 
COLLABORATOR 

Mr. Kenneth W. Hones: A letter addressed to a Member 
of Congress dated June 1, 1939, and signed by M. L. Wilson, 
Acting Secretary of Agriculture, referring to this matter had 
this to say: 


Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of May 20, 1939, request- 
ing information regarding 16 persons said to be connected with 
the Department of Agriculture. * * * 

Mr. Kenneth W. Hones was appointed on May 25, 1934, as col- 
laborator without compensation in the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration in order that he might attend the conference of 
Emergency Drought Relief Committee at Minneapolis, Minn., 
called by the Administrator of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
to discuss a program for dairy- and beef-cattle industries with 
relation to the drought situation. He was to collaborate with the 
Director of Emergency Drought Relief and other officers of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration and the Department of 
Agriculture in dealing with drought problems with particular 
reference to plans for purchase of cattle on farms in the distressed 
areas. 

This appointment was terminated on June 3, 1934, and he was 
reappointed as regional consultant at $12.50 per diem when actually 
employed in order that he might act as an adviser to the regional 
and State directors of the Agricultural Drought Relief Service 
throughout the drought area. This appointment was terminated and 
he was reappointed as senior field officer at $12.78 per diem when 
actually employed on April 4, 1935, in order that he might assist and 
advise the Chief of the Cattle and Sheep Section on problems con- 
nected with the proposed cattle program. This appointment was 
terminated and he was reappointed on October 4, 1935, as collabo- 
rator, without compensation, in order that he might act in an ad- 
visory capacity as a member of the National Cattle Committee of 
Twenty-five with reference to agricultural adjustment programs, 
attend conferences and meetings where such services were necessary, 
and to do whatever work the Cattle and Sheep Section might 
Tequire of the committee. 

This appointment was terminated on December 31, 1935. On 
March 1, 1936, Mr. Hones was again appointed a collaborator, with- 
out compensation, in the Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
in order that he might confer with State directors of extension, 
county agents, farmers, and others in obtaining and presenting 
information regarding authorized activities of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration. This appointment was terminated on 
March 31, 1936. He again served as collaborator, without compen- 
sation, from April 22, 1939, to May 21, 1939, in order that he might 
confer with agricultural officials and with growers and members of 
industry regarding the marketing agreements in connection with 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration programs. 

A collaborator without compensation in the Department is reim- 
bursed for his traveling expenses and has the privilege of using the 
franked envelopes of the Department for official correspondence. 


The original appointment was confirmed in a letter to a 
Member of Congress signed by Julien N. Friant, Special As- 
sistant to the Secretary of Agriculture, and also confirmed 
by an examination of the records of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration in April 1937. Mr. Hones, as is noted, 
is president of the Wisconsin Farmers Union. 

Mr. Glenn J. Talbott: A letter addressed to a Member of 
Congress, dated June 1, 1939, concerning Mr. Talbott, signed 
by Mr. M. L. Wilson, Acting Secretary of Agriculture, had 
this to say concerning this matter: 

Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of May 20, 1939, requesting 
information regarding 16 persons said to be connected with the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Glenn J. Talbott was appointed in the Federal Crop Insur- 
ance Corporation of this Department on November 23, 1938, as 
collaborator without compensation in order that he might attend 
a conference with the manager and other officials of that organiza- 
tion at Jamestown, N. Dak. This appointment was terminated on 
December 22, 1938. On March 27, 1939, he was appointed as a 
collaborator without compensation in the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics in order that he might assemble and analyze informa- 
tion pertinent to local agricultural problems and transmit such 
information to county committees; and to analyze the recommen- 
dations of the county committees concerning the administration 
of the Department's programs in local land use adjustments. 


MR. CHEEK FOR AND AGAINST 
Mr. Tom Cheek, president of the Oklahoma Farmers 
Union, was represented by Mr. Thatcher in the letter of 
April 19, 1939, as being opposed to the cost-of-production 
principle of legislation. In a subsequent letter Mr. Cheek 
signed his name in his own handwriting to a letter calling 
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upon Congress to defeat cost-of-production bill S. 570. How- 
ever, the same Mr. Cheek appeared before the subcommittee 
of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry of the United 
States Senate in Oklahoma City on October 18, 1937. Mr. 
Cheek then favored it as president of the Oklahoma Farmers 
Union. In a prepared statement to the committee he said 
then: 

The National Farmers Union of the United States in convention 
endorsed the Frazier-Lemke farm bill and the Thomas-Massingale 
cost-of-production bill, and the State convention of the Farmers 


Union of Oklahoma in Oklahoma City in January 1937 endorsed 
said bills. 

Therefore, my position and the position of our organization 
is made clear. I recommend and request the Senate Agricultural 
Committee to embody the above-named bills in the present farm 
bill now under consideration and that they recommend the bill 
to pass as amended. 


The identical legislation which Mr. Cheek enthusiastically 
endorsed in 1937, he bitterly condemns in 1939. 

Mr. C. L, Waring: A letter addressed to a Member of 
Congress dated May 31, 1939, signed by the Honorable Henry 
A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture concerning Mr. Waring, 
says: 

Acknowledgement is made of your letter of May 20, 1939, sub- 
mitting a list of 36 names and requesting information as to 
whether or not these individuals were receiving salary or compen- 
sation directly or indirectly, or have been allowed expense ac- 
counts for services of some kind that they may have recently 


performed. or are now performing for the Department of Agricul- 
ture * 

Mr. waste: Was appointed a collaborator without compensation 
on January 20, 1939, to terminate not later than February 19, 1939. 
During this period he was actively engaged for 7½ days for ‘which 
he was allowed $36.25 for subsistence and $153.15 for transporta- 
tion. 


Mr. Thomas O’Leary: When on April 22 the Thatcher let- 
ter to the Honorable Marvin Jones was made known to the 
Members of Congress, a Member of Congress wired Mr. 
Thomas O'Leary inquiring whether his signature was au- 
thorized to the Thatcher letter of April 19, 1939, addressed 
to Marvin Jones. Mr. O’Leary wired back under date of 
April 23, 1939, as follows: 


I never authorized my signature to any letter to Hon. Marvin 
Jones but wish to make it clear that I am also opposed to that bill. 


In a letter addressd to a Member of Congress under date 
of May 31, 1939, signed by the Honorable Henry A. Wallace, 
Secretary of Agriculture, concerning Mr. O’Leary, Mr. Wal- 
lace in this letter said: 

Acknowledgment is made of your letter of May 20, 1939, sub- 
mitting a list of 36 names and requesting information as to 
whether or not these individuals were receiving salary or compen- 
sation directly or indirectly, or have been allowed expense accounts 
for services of some kind that they may have recently performed 
or are now performing for the Department of Agriculture * * 

Mr. O'Leary holds a formal appointment in the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, as a principal field officer, at the rate 
of $12.77 per diem when actually employed. In this capacity his 
services are utilized practically every workday during the year. 


THE SECOND LETTER 


Another indication of how these men who attempt to serve 
two masters in the dual capacity of Farmers Union officials 
and intermittent appointees of Secretary Wallace and the 
Department of Agriculture is seen in a second letter sent to 
the House Committee on Agriculture just prior to their con- 
sideration of the cost-of-production bill in this Congress. 
This second letter definitely stated that the Farmers Union 
was not in support of the cost-of-production bill unanimously 
approved by the Senate Agriculture Committee and urged its 
defeat by the House committee. This amazing about face 
was undoubtedly the principal reason the House Committee 
on Agriculture has not reported out the cost-of-production 
bill. This second letter, which completed the job of sabotag- 
ing the cost-of-production program, was signed in their own 
handwriting by the following officials of the Farmers Union: 
John Vesceky, national president; James G. Patton, Colo- 
rado; Morris Erickson, North Dakota; Emil Loriks, South 
Dakota; M. R. Miller, Missouri; George A. Nelson, Wisconsin, 
national directors; Tom Cheek, president, Oklahoma Farmers 
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Union; Peter Loran, president, Texas Farmers Union; Glen J. 
Talbott, president, North Dakota Farmers Union; K. W. 
Hones, president, Wisconsin Farmers Union; Paul Erickson, 
secretary, South Dakota Farmers Union. Apparently it will 
be a long time before the farmers of this country receive a 
fair price for a full crop and cost of production for their 
labors and investments when their own officials join with 
others in condemning the only farm program set up to get 
them these results. 
AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE MEMBER 

As a member of the House Committee on Agriculture, I 
believe the Members of Congress are entitled to have this 
information so that they may assay the opposition to the 
cost-of-production bill, S. 570. From this unimpeachable 
record it appears that many of the officers of the Farmers 
Union organization have been placed on the pay rolls of the 
Department of Agriculture. It may be that this has not been 
done with any idea in mind, on the part of the Agricultural 
Department officials, of swinging the leadership of the Farm- 
ers Union away from their historical position of supporting 
and fighting for cost of production to a position of endorse- 
ment and support of the present agricultural program which 
is recognized everywhere as a failure. 

Far be it from me to assume that this may have been the 
intent or motive back of this patronage among the leaders of 
the once militant and proud Farmers Union organization. 
However, the Members of Congress who read this RECORD 
will be able to judge more accurately than I possibly could 
judge. It is strange indeed that these men when they sign 
a letter addressed to the Members of Congress sign it in 
their official capacity as an officer of a farm organization, 
yet the record reveals that many of them also and at the 
same time hold a formal appointment as an employee of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. How they can 
serve two masters and serve them both faithfully is more 
than I as a Member of Congress can understand. It is 
perhaps even more than any reasonable prudent man can 
understand. 

How do you farmers like 35-cent corn, 20-cent oats, 55-cent 
wheat, $6 hogs, and 8-cent cotton? This is what we now 
have. This is less than one-half the cost of production. 
Farmers reading this speech will learn how and why passage 
of the cost-of-production bill, S. 570, was thwarted in this 
session of Congress, 


Cotton Crop Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. HAMPTON P. FULMER 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1939 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I want to state for the information 
of the Members of the House that when the Federal Crop 
Insurance Corporation Act was passed in 1938 authorizing 
the insuring of the wheat crop, those of us who were inter- 
ested in cotton had every reason to believe that cotton 
would be contained in the bill and go along with wheat. 

However, the Department of Agriculture stated that they 
did not have all of the necessary data on cotton, and a pro- 
vision was placed in the bill authorizing the Secretary to 
make an investigation for the purpose of securing necessary 
information, statistics, and so forth, which would enable the 
Congress to give favorable consideration to amending the act 
so as to include cotton. 

When this bill was up in conference it was understcod and 
agreed that when that information was submitted to the 
Congress the bill would be amended so as to take care of 
cotton, 
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On May 1, 1939, I introduced House Resolution 176, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That in order to promote the national welfare by 
alleviating the economic distress caused by the overproduction of 
cotton, and to provide for stable supplies of cotton for domestic 
consumption and the orderly flow thereof in interstate commerce, 
the Secretary of Agriculture be, and he is hereby, directed to 
transmit to the House of Representatives such pertinent data and 
information as the Department of Agriculture may have assembled 
relative to such crop insurance for cotton. 


This information was then submitted to the Printing 
Committee and is contained in House Document 277, Sev- 
enty-sixth Congress, first session. 

I am hoping that those of you who are interested in this 
very important piece of legislation will get a copy of this 
document from the Department of Agriculture, or if you 
will call on my office, we shall be very glad to furnish you 


with a copy. 
I am inserting herewith the following from this docu- 


ment: 
FOREWORD 

More than 2,000,000 American farmers depend on cotton for the 
major source of their income. Many of these farmers have at one 
time or another faced financial difficulties because of crop failures 
from causes beyond their control. The need for an agricultural 
program which provides protection against these unavoidable pro- 
duction hazards has long been evident. Crop insurance is sug- 
gested in this report as the way to meet these hazards. 

Crop insurance is already available to wheat growers. The Fed- 
eral Crop Insurance Corporation was established in 1938 within 
the United States Department of Agriculture under the Federal 
Crop Insurance Act. Farmers in all of the major wheat-producing 
States have already insured or will insure their wheat crops to be 
harvested in 1939. Wheat-crop insurance policies provide protec- 
tion against drought, flood, winter-kill, insects, disease, and other 
wheat-crop hazards beyond the control of farmers. 

Crop failures occur practically every year in one part or another 
of the Cotton Belt. As a consequence, farmers who experience these 
crop losses have little or no income on which to live. Crop insur- 
ance would provide the cotton farmer with a better distribution 
of income from year to year and would alleviate some of the hard- 
ship brought about by crop failure. The fact that a very large part 
of the cotton crop is financed through credit means that failure 
of the cotton crop not only reduces the income available for farm 
living expenses but frequently results in a carry-over of debt that 
may not be paid for years. Insurance on the crop would enable 
many farmers to pay their debts despite crop failures. 

Crop insurance is not a solution to all the cotton farmers’ prob- 
lems, for many are world-wide in their scope. It would, however, 
make a substantial contribution toward the solution for many 
farmers of the problems that are caused by extreme variations in 
crop production, 

The Federal Crop Insurance Act provided not only for an insur- 
ance program for wheat but for research on other crops to deter- 
mine the feasibility of extending insurance protection to them. 
This report by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, suggesting a 
plan that might be used for insuring cotton crops, is a product of 
the research provided for in that act. 


The bill, H. R. 6972, simply proposes various amendments 
to the Federal Crop Insurance Act necessary to include 
cotton. 

In section 8 of this bill we strike out the figures “$6,000,000” 
and substitute in lieu thereof the figures “$12,000,000.” 

This is for the administrative expenses in connection with 
covering cotton and wheat, 

May I state at this point that it was understood, and it is 
understood at this time, that if and when this program has 
been worked out successfully, the premiums will be so ar- 
ranged as to take care of the administrative expenses; but 
until this is done, because of the real necessity of rendering 
this type of service to millions of wheat and cotton producers, 
it was agreed by everyone interested in the program that 
the Government should bear this expense, as above stated. 

If you will take into consideration the amount of money 
that is being spent by the Federal Government for the relief 
of those who have suffered losses from hailstorms, drought, 
floods, and insect infestation, you will readily agree that, 
if we can make this program successful—and it is my firm 
belief that we can—the spending of this money along this 
line will be one of the best investments we have made. 

I want to call to your attention another thing; that is, 
we have entered in on a program of trying to make land- 
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owners out of tenant farmers. The above program will not 
only protect that class of pecple whom we are trying to 
assist and thereby save money for the Government, but 
will be the means of many farmers being able to pay their 
obligations, seed loans, Production Credit loans, taxes, and 
so forth, In other words, it will tend to keep just lots cf 
people off the relief rolls and W. P. A. jobs, which I believe 
to be good business and a sound policy. 

For your information I want to quote from the hearings. 
I am quoting from Mr. Cecil A. Johnson, Assistant Manager 
and Secretary, Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, De- 
partment of Agriculture. Mr. Johnson: 


In developing the crop-insurance program for wheat we have 
been fully conscious of the implication that the results of this 
program would measure the possibilities of crop-insurance pro- 
tection for growers of other important crops. 

* * * * * . . 

The national cost of crop failure cannot be adequately meas- 
ured even for one crop; however, it is indicated by the fact 
that drought, floods, frost, hail, insects, plant diseases, and other 
unavoidable hazards take an annual toll of around 300,000,000 
bushels of wheat every year. This tremendous loss would not 
be so serious if it were distributed evenly over the entire wheat 
industry, but we know from recent experience that crop failure 
may strike one State or region several years in a row and the 
burden of loss, instead of being distributed evenly, falls heavily 
upon the unfortunate individuals whose farms are visited by crop 
damage. 

» s * . . * 

The crop- insurance program is based on an adaptation of insur- 
ance principles which it is felt solves these problems. I believe that 
the first year’s experience of the crop-insurance program gives a 
good indication of the success with which this adaptation has 
operated. 

* * 0 . * * . 

Mr. ANDRESEN. You referred to growers being eligible for insur- 
ance. Do you mean that all growers are eligible for insurance, or 
just those that have complied with the soil-conservation program? 

Mr. JoHNsoN. In the current program that we are just completing 
all growers are eligible for insurance, and in the coming program 
that has already been prepared all growers are entitled to have 
insurance, 

* — * * * * . 

Mr. Cootey. Is it your thought that the insurance program could 
be used as a coercive measure to bring farmers into the soil- 
conservation program? 

Mr. Jonnson. No. 

* 0 . . * * J 

Mr. LEMKE. Is it not a fact that the indemnity is so small as 
compared to the expected return from the crop that very few of 
them are looking forward to receiving an indemnity? As a matter 
of fact, most farmers use it as a guaranty against a failure so they 
might have something to live on in the event of a failure. 

* * + . * * * 

Mr. JoR NSN. If an insured grower suffers a loss that brings his 
roduction below the insured amount, he is entitled to receive from 
hat insurance reserve a sufficient amount of wheat, or the cash 

equivalent, to bring his yield up to the insured coverage. 
* * » * * * 


The wheat-crop- insurance program now has run through a com- 
plete cycle of a year's operations, and much evidence has accumu- 
lated regarding the workability of the basic principles involved. 

We believe from the experience of this first year that the wheat 
crop insurance program is working out successfully along the lines 
laid down for it. While some improvements are being made with 
respect to the 1940 program, they deal only with administrative 
details which will permit more efficient and economical operation 
and not with the basic principles of the insurance plan. 

* . * . * * 


In the Eastern States, 5,000 growers have paid premiums; in the 
North Central, 97,000; in the Western, 58,500; and in the Southern, 
12,500. The widespread participation and the wide variation in the 
amount of risk involved seems good evidence that the principle of 
basing crop insurance on the past experience of the individual 
farm and county is a sound approach and makes it possible for a 
wide variety of producers to come into the plan. It gives a Nation- 
wide spread of risks, so essential to the success of the crop-insur- 
ance program, 

* * * 0 * * * 

This ground work has been expensive. In effect, it means that 
during the 1939 program the yield and rate work not only for the 
current year but for 1940 has been accomplished. I believe that 
it means even more than doing and paying for 2 years’ work in 
one. Commercial insurance firms operate on a ground work of 
actuarial material built up through many years of research. In 
1 year of crop insurance we have established a workable actuarial 
foundation for wheat insurance. In addition, we have developed 
the technique which will apply to other crops as well, £ 

* * . $ * 0 
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Our experience to date indicates that it is not a difficult matter 
to make adjustments which are fair to the farmer and to the cor- 
poration. Once the validity of the claim for loss is established 
by county adjusters, settlements can be handled with dispatch 
in checking and making the payments. In most cases farmers who 
have reported losses have received their indemnities within a week 
or two after the adjustment of their loss. 

* * * * * J * 

The cotton crop is subject to many of the same hazards that 
damage wheat crops. Risks average as high as in wheat, Lack 
of moisture is the greatest hazard of the wheat crop, and insect 
infestation is the most damaging one with which cotton growers 
must contend. 

As in wheat, there is a loss somewhere in the cotton-growing 
area every year. As the wheat grower is dependent upon his 
wheat crop for an income, at least in commercial wheat areas, 
the cotton grower is dependent in his area for an income from 
the production of cotton. In fact, it is the major source of 
income for more than 2,000,000 American farmers. Hence, the 
cotton farmer is in need of security which crop insurance would 
furnish just as the wheat farmer needs it. Many of the same 
problems are common to both and the loss of income on the part 
of either affects the other, as the loss of income on the part of 
both groups seriously affects the Nation. 


1939 WHEAT CROP BELOW NORMAL 


I would say it went very definitely below normal—I have here 
a map, a report which has been compiled in the last few days 
giving you a picture of the pfaces where production is below nor- 
mal. In a good part of Texas they are 20 percent below normal; 
that is also true of a good portion of Kansas; it is over 40 percent 
below normal. 


I am sure that everyone who has had any experience in 
any type of insurance—life insurance, fire insurance, as well 
as crop insurance—knows that we have our bad years, nor- 
mal years, and good years. 

However, out of experience in all lines of insurance, over a 
period of years, the ups and downs will be leveled out and 
instead of having a loss it is possible to so fix premiums 
that there would be an actual profit. 

In the meantime, as this business grows, so as to increase 
the number of policyholders, naturally, it will be possible 
to reduce the premiums, 

Listen to Mr. Johnson’s statement: 


Mr. JoHNSON. Now if there had been a normal year this year our 
wheat losses would have been equaled by our premium collections. 

This year our loss is above normal, our crop is below normal, 
and therefore we contemplate using some of our capital structure 
to meet our indemnity payments. Now, the next year our insur- 
ance reserves will be replenished, and over a period of years these 
ups and downs will just level out. 

Ld * * s * * * 


Mr. CooLEY. How much was the insurance cost? 

Mr. JonNson. The administrative cost against that amounted to 
$244,468, which was spent in the preceding fiscal year, and that 
added to which was spent in the last fiscal year would make the 
cost per policy about $29.90. 

* * * * . * * 


Mr. CooLrey. We have had statements, time and time again, 
that every private industry has met with dismal failure, 

Mr. JoHNsoN, But I refer to insurance operations that have 
been successful. 


* * . * * * * 


I believe that Chairman Jones referred to some private studies 
of initial rates, with reference to private industry. 

It is dificult to obtain comparative costs of the establishment 
of other new types of insurance cost since most types of insur- 
ance have been operating so long that the original cost figures 
are lost. The organization of mutual windstorm insurance is suf- 
ficiently recent for some figures to be available. In a study by 
the Department of Agriculture made some years ago, it was found 
that these companies began to operate with records of costs 
available in the year 1885. In that year these mutual companies 

d an expense of $7.78 per dollar of loss cost. The premium 
payment for crop insurance represents loss cost only. In other 
words, for every dollar collected in premiums it represented a 
cost of $7.78. 


8 * 0 * . * 0 


Now, by 1886, there was an expense of $5.36 per dollar of loss 
cost; and in 1887, an expense of $10.29 per dollar of loss cost. 

Mr. Foran. Is it not true, taking into consideration the figures 
you quoted, that your corporation, as a matter of fact, is much 
better off this year, even taking the cost for the 1 year, than the 
companies you referred? 

Mr. Jouwnson. Exactly. 

s 0 s s i a s 
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Mr. Communes, Is it not a fact that in most companies the cost 
is figured on a period of 5 years; in other words they charge up 
the whole 5 years against the first premium 

Mr. JonNnson. As a matter of fact, it was not until along the end 


of the first 10-year period, 1894, that the average expense dropped 
down to $1.58. 


I want to call your careful attention to the following 
statement taken from the hearings, which clearly indicates 
that a considerable amount of the expense for 1939 was 
incurred in collecting data, for a cotton program; also, a 
definite statement by Mr. Johnson that the present indica- 
tions are that the Corporation can sell insurance for the 
coming year at less than half the cost of this past year. 

Mr. Johnson also plainly states that per policy for cot- 
sion the expense would be much less, and gives a good reason 
why. 


Mr. Coorry. In reference to the administrative costs you have 
actually acquired additional data for the further program, which 
costs are included in that administrative cost. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes. 

Mr. CooLEY. And a large part of the money spent for the admin= 
istrative costs, and the program this year was made out in col- 
lecting data with reference to cotton and possibly other products, 

Mr. JoHNSON. That is right, and I would say, furthermore, 
that 

Mr. Coorry. And regardless of the administrative costs of car- 
rying on the program which you say has been very successful, 
a large part of that money has been expended in collecting addi- 
tional data, which you must have for a cotton program. 

Mr. JonNnson. Yes. And I would say definitely that the present 
indications are that likely we can sell insurance for the coming 
year at less than half the cost of this past year. 

Mr. Hore. With reference to cotton: Would you have about the 
San costs for the first year that you had with 
whea 

Mr. JoHNson. I would contemplate that per policy it would be 
much less. 

Mr. Horse. Why would it be less? 

Mr. JoHNSON. Simply because we have gained a great amount of 
experience in how to handle the work, and likewise we have much 
more data on hand. 

Mr. Hope. You have more data on hand with regard to cotton 
than 17 had with regard to wheat when you started the wheat 


Mr. JOHNSON. Les. 


Apparently, there was some fear on the part of some 
Members, especially those who were interested in the wheat 
program, that by including cotton there might be a possi- 
bility of impairing the twenty million capital. 

The following statement will not only give you some valu- 
able information in connection with the whole matter, but 
you will note that we have the assurance of Mr. Johnson 
that the twenty million capital will be sufficient. 

You remember in the passage of the Cooperatives Insur- 
ance Act one hundred million was authorized. The Appro- 
priation Committee allocated twenty million. According to 
statements contained in the hearing this twenty million, 
after paying losses for 1939, will still be intact, and, as 
stated by Mr. Johnson, will be sufficient to take care of the 
whole program without any additional money. 

Mr. Cooter. The insurance rates are based on the risk determined 
by the particular section. 

Mr. JoHNSON. That is right; the premium rates are established 


with respect to each farm and vary according to the hazards 
involved. 


Mr. CooLey. Unless we do authorize the establishment of a cotton 
program, all the data you have collected on cotton will do us no 


Mr. Jounson. It certainly would have to be reworked if at some 
later year it was decided to take on the cotton program. 

Mr. Fercuson. Do I understand it is your estimate that it would 
not be necessary to increase the appropriation to take care of the 
cost to include cotton? 

Mr. JoHNSON. Well, we have made a fairly close estimate of it. 

Mr. Fercuson. Do you think the $6,000,000 included in the bill 
would give you enough to take care of it? 

Mr. JoHNnson. I would say that it would be more than adequate 
for the first year. 

Mr. Percuson. And you still stand on your proposition that 
$20,000,000 capital would be sufficient; that you would not need to 
increase that amount? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes. 
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APPROXIMATE AVERAGE PREMIUM RATES AND AVERAGE COVERAGE PER ACRE 
FOR SAMPLE COUNTIES 
TABLE 4.—The approximate average premium rates and average cov- 
erage per acre under the 75- and 50-percent plans in specific 
counties 


75- percent plan 50 percent plan 
State and county 
Wenden | Average brenn | Average 
rate coverage rate coverage 
Pounds Pounds | Pounds 
lint lint lint lint 
5 190 1 126 
3 171 1 114 
7 152 1 101 
9 169 1 112 
7 153 2 102 
6 185 1 124 
14 173 3 116 
9 183 2 122 
18 105 8 70 
17 86 8 57 
12 91 4 60 
18 94 6 63 
15 90 5 60 
5 112 1 74 
19 140 9 94 
11 126 5 S4 
9 108 2 72 
2% 92 10 61 
7 117 2 78 
17 90 7 60 
2h 118 14 78 
8 124 2 83 
11 151 3 300 


1 A minimum premium rate would probably be established under both the 75- and 
50-percent plans. The premium rate per acre ſilustrated in the table would be 
subject to increase for the plan outlined elsewhere in this report providing for an 
increase in indemnities and premiums so that protection against the loss of cotton- 
seed would be included. 


This statement would indicate, for instance, that accord- 
ing to the sample counties in Georgia the premium rate 
would run from 5 pounds in Carroll County to 9 pounds in 
Jenkins County. 

At 10 cents per pound this would mean 50 cents per acre 
in Carroll County, and 90 cents per acre in Jenkins County. 

The amount of premium will be based on risk and pound- 
age per acre. 

The premium will be payable in cotton or in cash. 

Seventy-five percent of the lint and seed will be covered 
under the cotton-insurance program. For instance suppose 
the average yield would be 400 pounds lint, 300 pounds would 
be covered. 

I now want to quote from a letter addressed to Hon. 
Marvin Jones, chairman, Agricultural Committee of the 
House, dated July 21, 1939, signed by H. A. Wallace, Secre- 
tary, Department of Agriculture: 


As a part of the research work on crop insurance provided for 
under subsection (h) of section 506 of the Federal Crop Insurance 
Act, the Department has been conducting research on cotton-crop 
insurance with a view to developing a plan for cotton comparable to 
the wheat crop insurance program. This plan is outlined in detail 
in House Document No. 277, Seventy-sixth Congress, first session, 
and H. R. 6972 appears to follow the suggestions contained therein. 

This bill provides very little change with respect to the present 
law, the principal change being that required to make the provi- 
sions of the act which apply to wheat, applicable to cotton. There 
is also provision for an increase in the annual appropriation for the 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation from $6,000,000 to $12,000,000 
to cover operating and administrative costs. 

Another change indicated refers to the special attention which 
has been given to problems incidental to including in the insurance 
plan for cotton, provision for protection against losses in yields of 
cottonseed. Indemnification for loss of lint cotton yields alone 
would provide only about five-sixths of full protection against crop 
losses because of the additional loss of cottonseed. Consequently 
the approach to include in the insurance plan a provision for loss 
in production of cottonseed yields by use of the actuarial data 
which are available only in terms of lint offers possibilities of making 
cotton insurance cover the complete cotton crop, namely, lint 
and seed. 

The proposed bill provides that both premiums and indemnities 
for loss that are determined in lint cotton be increased and the 
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percentage of increase would be the average relationship betwcen 
seed and lint rates existing between the years used for computa- 
tion of yields and premium rates. The additional premiums 
received would cover additional indemnities for loss. 

It appears that the operating and administrative costs necessary 
for the inauguration of a crop-insurance program for cotton will 
be approximately the same as those incurred in connection with 
the wheat-crop-insurance program, and that, therefore, the in- 
crease in the authorized annual appropriation for the operation of 
the act from $6,000,000 to $12,000,000 is appropriate. 

Crop insurance, while not offering a solution to all of the prob- 
lems of more than 2,000,000 cotton farmers, will provide an effec- 
tive means by which the financial difficulties brought about by 
unavoidable production hazards may be overcome. In view of the 
many hazards that affect the production of cotton and the large 
number of farmers who must face these hazards, it is believed that 
& program of cotton-crop insurance will meet a real need. 

The amendment as provided in this bill appears to be adequate 
to make possible such a program for cotton-crop insurance, and 
the Department is in accord with the plan for extending the 
benefits of crop insurance to cotton. 


In closing may I state that this legislation has the hearty 
approval of the Department of Agriculture. 

A similar bill has already passed the Senate, and it is 
my firm belief with favorable consideration of this bill dur- 
ing this session of the Congress, which will enable the 
Department to put the cotton program into operation in 
1940, we shall not only be able to render a great service to 
cotton farmers in dollars and cents, but, in the long run, it 
will be a real saving to the Treasury of the United States 
for reasons set forth in my remarks. 


Encourage Naturalization - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, JR. 
OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1939 


Mr. DALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, on March 22 I intro- 
duced H. R. 5228, which provides that any alien is eligible 
for citizenship who was lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence prior to November 11, 1918, 
and who has ever since lawful entry maintained bona fide 
residence in the United States and has complied with the 
requirement of a good moral character, may be naturalized 
upon full and complete compliance with all the requirements 
of the naturalization laws, with the following exceptions: 

He shall be exempt from all educational requirements, pro- 
vided he has attended citizenship classes for at least 6 
months, and upon proof thereof shall be exempt from all 
verbal or written examinations. 

I introduced this bill for the real forgotten people of our 
Nation. Some of these people came to this great America 
in the 1880’s and 1890’s, young, honest, industrious people, 
who never really had the time or the opportunity to learn 
how to read and write. They married, had large families, 
and have given their best years in honest labor. Many are 
property owners and taxpayers. Many had sons and daugh- 
ters who served our great country in the World War. The 
sons and daughters of others are today in the vanguard of 
America’s progress. Yet these same clean-living people of 
America cannot become citizens unless they pass an exami- 
nation that would probably “flunk” a high-school graduate 
or perhaps a college graduate. If the only requirements for 
citizenship were contributions to national wealth through 
honest labor and love for democracy, almost all of our non- 
citizens could easly become citizens. 

There are thousands of people in the United States who 
have made application for their first and second papers but 
who failed to pass the examination. In making application 
they renounced allegiance to their native countries, and yet 
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they are not citizens of the United States. Let charity 
begin at home, and let us safeguard the security and happi- 
ness of the real forgotten people in America. They love 
America; they belong to America; they are willing to fight 
to defend America and keep it democratic and free, so why 
deny them citizenship? Let us make them free Americans. 

If the House of Representatives of the United States will 
favorably consider and pass my resolution, we would encour- 
age naturalization, and this resolution, in the final analysis, 
requires only that these people pledge allegiance to America 
in order to be naturalized, thus eliminating the lengthy and 
difficult process now required. This bill, 5228, has the 
approval of the Secretary of Labor, Madam Frances Per- 
kins, and the endorsement of many World War veterans 
and civic organizations, and I hope it will be reported favor- 
ably by the committee and passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., July 17, 1939. 
Hon. THOMAS D'ALESANDRO, Jr., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN D'ALESANDRO: I beg to acknowledge your 
letter requesting report on H. R. 5228, which you introduced on 
March 22, 1939. In response, I am transmitting herewith copy 
cot report which the Secretary has addressed to the chairman of 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Very truly yours, 
JAMEs L. HOUGHTELING, 
Commissioner. 


JUNE 30, 1939. 
Hon. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN, 
Chairman, Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 
8 House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN DICKSTEIN: Permit me to refer to the 
letter of the clerk of your committee requesting comment on 
bill H. R. 5228. 

The bill was introduced on March 22, 1939, by Mr. D'ALESANDRO, 
and bears the title “A bill for the admission to citizenship of 
aliens who came into this country prior to November 11, 1918.” 

It proposes a new subdivision to be included in section 4 of the 
Naturalization Act of June 29, 1906, as amended. That section 
which prescribes the naturalization procedure, contains 14 sub- 
divisions, several of which authorize a short form of procedure 
as to particular classes of allens. Bill H. R. 5228 would provide 
that any alien who was lawfully admitted to the United States for 

ent residence prior to November 11, 1918, and has ever 
since said entry maintained a bona fide residence in the United 
States, shall be exempt from all educational requirements pro- 
vided that he has attended citizenship classes for at least 6 
months. 

As this bill will expedite the naturalization of aliens who have 
resided in this country continuously for a period of 20 years and 
can prove moral character and attachment to the principles 
of the Constitution of the United States, I believe that it has con- 
siderable merit and may well receive the favorable consideration 
of the 5 

Py if FRANCES PERKINS, 
The Secretary. 
Gen. JosepH HALLER Post, No. 95, 
AMERICAN LEGION, DEPARTMENT OF MARYLAND, 
BALTIMORE, Mo., April 14, 1939. 
HERBERT L. RHODES, 


Commander, American Legion, Department of Maryland, War 
Memorial, Baltimore, Md. ‘ 
Dran COMMANDER: The Gen. Joseph Haller Post, No. 95, at its 
ar meeting, Friday, April 14, 1939, adopted the following 
resolution: 

“Whereas the Gen. Joseph Haller Post No. 95, American Legion, 
Department of Maryland, has always worked in the interest of 
Americanism in this community among the World War veterans 
of the United States and Allied forces; and 

“Whereas now, 20 years after the conflict, we still find many 
veterans who are not yet naturalized due to many causes; and 

“Whereas the chief one being that many of the veterans were 
under the impression that they were naturalized by virtue of 
their having served with the armed forces of the United States, 
from which they received an honorable discharge; and 

“Whereas they found out differently when they attempted to 
vote or were asked to show their naturalization certificate which 
some firms required before giving them employment; and 

“Whereas now the requirements for naturalization of a veteran 
are the same as for any other immigrant and too stringent for 
those not yet naturalized; and 

“Whereas those who are not naturalized are cut off W. P. A. 
projects and relief rolls, and some private firms are also discharging 
all.employees who are not American citizens; and 
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“Whereas by denying these men an opportunity to earn a liveli- 
hood, their families are the principal sufferers. This does not 
punish the man himself, but also his children who are the inno- 
cent victims of the parent's oversight or negligence. This will 
contribute to ‘child delinquency’; and 

“Whereas a bill, H. R. 5228, has been introduced in Congress by 
Mr. THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, Jr., which takes care of not only veterans 
but all aliens who came to this country prior to November 11, 
1918, and since then showed themselves to be good citizens and 
who are able to meet all the requirements of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, with the exception as noted in the bill: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the General Joseph Haller Post No. 95, American 
Legion, Department of Maryland, at its regular meeting held April 
14, 1939, That H. R. 5228, introduced by Hon. THomas D'ALES- 
ANDRO, Jr., Member of the Seventy-sixth Congress from the Third 
Maryland District, be unanimously endorsed for its great humani- 
tarian content; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Honor- 
able THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, Jr., and to the department headquarters 
of the American Legion to have this matter taken up at the next 
department executive committee meeting, urging and recom- 
mending that the committee take favorable action upon H. R. 
5228, copy attached, and to pass that information on to the ' 
national legislative committee and similarly asking them for favor- 
able action upon this bill.” 

JOHN W. PINKOWSKI, 
Post Commander. 

THomas F. POTOCKI, 
Adjutant. 


Professors and Instructors in Government Offices 
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HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1939 


LIST OF PROFESSORS AND INSTRUCTORS IN GOVERNMENT 
OFFICES AS PRINTED IN WASHINGTON TIMES-HERALD, 
U. 8. AND US, ON MAY 21, 28, AND JUNE 4, 1939 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, the following long list of 
“brain trusters” accounts in some measure for the bewilder- 
ing complexity and the enormous increase in cost of this 
New Deal government: 


U. S. anD Us 
(By George D. Riley) 
IN GOVERNMENT— PROFESSORS OR INSTRUCTORS 
(Name, pedagogy, employing agency, respectively) 
A 


Grace Abbott, Chicago University, Children’s Bureau (chief). 
J. F. Abel, department superintendent of schools, Nevada; chair- 
man, board of regents, University of Nevada; Office of Education, 
Annette A. Adams, principal, Modoc High School, Alturas, Calif.; 
Department of Justice. J. W. Adams, teacher in common schools; 
F. T. C., United States Coal Commission, Federal Fuel Adminis- 
tration. J. C. Adkins, Georgetown University; Minimum Wage 
Board, Assistant Attorney General. Clyde B. Aitchison, American 
University; I. C. C. member. John Albright, American University; 
Census. L. R. Alderman, University of Oregon, etc.; Office of 
Education. Will W. Alexander, Dillard University; Resettlement, 
N. E. C. Arthur J. Altmeyer, American University; S. S. B., N. E. C., 
Central Statistical Board, Assistant Secretary of Labor, etc. Jos. 
S. Ames, Johns Hopkins; N. R. C., National Advisory Commission for 
Aeronautics. John B. Andrews, Dartmouth, Columbia, University 
of California, and University of Wisconsin; S. S. B., etc. Herbert 
E. Angel, American University; National Archives. D. A. Annan, 
claims to be teacher; N. R. A. Herschel W. Arant, Emory, Yale, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, University of Michigan, George Washington, 
Cornell; United States circuit judge. Thurman W. Arnold, West 
Virginia University, Yale, University of Wyoming; A. A. A., Assistant 
Attorney General, S. E. C., War. Henry B. Arthur, Union; N. R. A. 

B 

Horace A. Bacus, American University; N. R. A. F. J. Bailey, 
American University; Bureau of Budget. R. W. Bailey, Utah State 
Agricultural College; Forest Service. Oliver E. Baker, American 
University; Agriculture. John A. Ball, Jr., West Virginia Univer- 
sity, Catholic University, Georgetown University; Labor Depart- 
ment. John W. Ballard, American University; F. H. L. B. B., 
F. S. & L. I. C. Willis J. Ballinger, Smith, Amherst, Roxbury, 
Goucher, Williams, etc.: S. E. C., F. T. C. Frank Bane, Chicago 
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University, American University, University of Virginia, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Va.: F. E. R. A., S. S. B., etc. Solomon Barkin, 
©. O. N. T.: N. R. A. C. P. Barnes, ‘American University; Agricul- 
ture. C. M. Barnes, public and private schools; State. Robert 
Barnett, American University; Social Security Board. Eleanor 
Barr, not stated; N. R. A. Alice Barrows, Packer Institute; Office of 
Education. N. T. Bartlett, Detroit Board of Education; N. R. A. 
International Labor Office. W. B. Barton, Los Angeles Junior Col- 
lege, University of California; N. L. R. B. Ismar Baruch, American 
University; Civil Service Commission. W. N. Baughman, South- 
eastern University; F. T. C. Catherine K. Bauer, U. F. W. A. School; 
U. S. H. A. Louis H. Bean, American University; Agriculture, 
Central Statistical Board. W. W. Beatty, Northwestern; Indian 
Affairs. G. W. Bell, University of California; Justice, Maritime. 
Spurgeon Bell, Ohio State University; N. R. A. Rowena Bellows, 
Pembroke; H. O. L. C., Social Security Board. Earl S. 
University of Maryland; N. L. R. B. Public Health. H. M. Ben- 
ninghoff, Japanese Government schools; State. Madison Bentley, 
Cornell, Library of Co: . A. A. Berle, Jr., 3 Columbia, 
Washington University, Stetson eee eee t Secretary of 
State, N. R. A, Treasury. F. E. t, Carnegie Tech; N. R. A., 
Census, Mines. George E. Bigge, 8 Michigan State Peniten- 
tiary, high school teacher in Michigan; member, Social Security 
Board. T. C. Billig, Catholic University; N. R. A., Social Security 
Board. W. V. Bingham, Stevens Institute; Office of Education, 
United States Employment Service. Mary G. Bird, American Uni- 
versity; F. C. A. A. G. Black, University of Minnesota, Iowa State 
College; Agriculture. John D. Black, Harvard; Federal Farm Board, 
Agriculture. F. R. Black, University of Minnesota, University of 
Iowa, University af Kentucky, Washington University; 


University; Commerce. Elizabeth T. Bliss, North Carolina School 
for Workers; N. L. R. B. Carman G. Blough, American University; 
S. E. C. Samuel S. Board, American University; Agriculture. J. L. 
Boatman, Iowa State College; Agriculture. E. S. Bogardus, Uni- 
versity of Southern California; G. A. O. C. D. Bohanan, New 
Mexico State College of Agriculture, Westminster College; N. R. A., 
Census. Ed. M. Borchard, Yale; Library of Congress. W. D. 
Boutwell, American University; Office of Education. 
University of Pennsylvania, Columbia; Labor De 
A. Brady, 52 of California, New York University, Hunter; 
N. R. A. C. Briggs, University of North Carolina, Duke; Solicitor 
General, special assistant to Attorney General. J. E. Brodinsky, 
Harvard; R. A. J. D. Brown, Princeton, New York University, 
University of Pennsylvania; S. S. B. Thad. H. Brown, Ohio State 
University, Union; Federal Power Commission, Federal Radio Com- 
mission, F. C. C. member. Louis Brownlow, University of Chicago, 
Agricultural Graduate School, District of Columbia Commissioner. 
R. W. Bruere, University of Chicago; N. R. A., Maritime Labor 
Board. H. K. Brunck, John Marshall; N. R. A. Eveline Burns, 
Columbia, S. S. B. McC. Butt, Smith, Brown, Princeton, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; N. R. A. Mabel Byrd, University of Chicago; 

R. A. 

c 

R. G. Caldwell, Wooster, Rice, Huron, Forman (India); Minister 
to Portugal, Bolivia, Colombia. P. V. Cardon, Montana; A. A. A. 
Ralph Cassady, University of California; N. R. A. F. W. Catlett, 
Harvard, Radcliffe, director, F. H. L. B. B., trustee, F. S. & L. I. C. 
John P. Causey, Williams; Budget Bureau, H. O. L. C. Richard 
Chappell, not stated; Justice Department. L. J. Chawner, Cornell, 
Commerce. B. M. Cherington, University of Denver; State. C. L. 
Christenson, not stated; N. R. A. Ewan Clague, American Univer- 
sity, Pennsylvania School of Social Workers; F. E. R. A., S. S. B. 
Charles E. Clark, Yale; United States circuit court judge. Claud 
F. Clayton, American University; Agriculture. C. R. P. Cochrane, 
American University; S. S. B. R. H. Cole, American University; 
F.C. A. L. M. Collins, Lanier High School, Macon, Ga.; University 
of Miami; N. R. A. Carl Colvin, American University; F. C. A. 
H. M. Colvin, University of Washington, University of Arizona, Uni- 
versity of Montana, Tulane; F. E. R. A., , Resettlement. 
R. H. Connery, Columbia, President's Committee on "Administrative 
Management. R. D. W. Connor, University of North Carolina; 
Archivist of the United States. Cook, American Univer- 
sity; F.C. A. Lyle Cooper, Marquette University; N. L. R. B. Morris 
Copeland, Cornell, Brookings, University of Wisconsin; Central State 
Board, secretary Federal Reserve Board. J. J. Corson, American 
University, University of Virginia, University of Richmond; Social 
Security Board, N. Y. A. Giles L. Courtney, American University; 
F. C. A. John H. Cover, University of Chicago, W. P. A., Commerce. 
Laughlin Currie, American University; Federal Reserve Board. N. O. 
Cushman, Y. M. C. A. extension, ete.; N. R. A. Robert E. Cushman, 
Cornell, University of Illinois, University of Minnesota, Oberlin; 
President’s Committee on Administrative Management. Vandeveer 
Custic, Northwestern; N. R. A. Armistead M. DoBie, dean, Uni- 
versity of Virginia Law School; seventh district Federal judge, 
Virginia. 

D AND E 


Arthur O. Dahlberg, University of Wisconsin; N. R. A. Lida 
D’Atuto, American University; H. O. L. C. Kenneth Dameron, Rice 
Institute, Princeton, Ohio State; N. R. A. Frederick M. Davenport, 
Hamilton College, Syracuse; Director, Council of Personnel Adminis- 
tration. Paul T. David, Brown; President's Commission on Admin- 
istrative Management, T. V. A. Harvey N. Davis, Stevens Institute; 
Smithsonian. J. P. Davis, Lanier High School, Macon, Ga.; N. R. A. 
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Ralph C. Davis, Ohio State; N. R. A. C. L. Dedrick, American Uni- 
versity, University of Wisconsin; Census. W. E. Deming, American 
University; Agriculture. William Denman, University of California, 
Hastings College; United States Shipping Board, Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, Judge United States circuit court. Henry S. Dennison, 
Antioch College, Radcliffe; Postoffice Department, National Labor 
Relations Board, etc. John Dickinson, University of Pennsylvania; 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, Assistant Attorney General, War 
Trade Board, Central Statistical Board. M. E. Dimock, University of 
Chicago, University of California; Assistant Secretary of Labor. 
W. E. Dodd, University of Chicago; Ambassador to Germany. L. W. 
Douglas, McGill University; Director of the Budget. Paul H. Doug- 
las, University of Chicago, Reed; N. R. A. W. O. Douglas, Yale, 
Columbia; S. E. C., Supreme Court Justice. Ernest Draper, Agri- 
culture, Gallaudet; Assistant Secretary of Commerce, Federal Re- 
serve Board. Herman Dudley, Dartmouth; N. R. A. E. S. Duffield, 
University of Wisconsin; Treasury. D. J. Duncan, Northwestern 
University; N. R. A. W. E. Dunn, University of Texas; Commerce. 
E. D. Durand, Harvard, University of Minnesota; Census, Tariff Com- 
mission. Alex. Dye, William Jewell College; State, Commerce. L, R. 
Edminster, American University; State. C. D. Edwards, New York 
University, Cornell; N. R. A. E. M. Edwards, American University; 
Agriculture. C. W. Eichelberger, American University; F. C. A. 
M. S. Eisenhower, Manhattan (Kansas); Agriculture. Edwin A. 
Elliott, Texas Christian University; N. R. A. W. Y. Elliott, Columbia; 
Commerce, Advisory Council. Ivan Emelianoff, notare University; 
N. R. A. Herbert Emmerich, University of Chicago; F. C. A., Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Administrative Management. N. H. Engle, 
University of Washington, University of Michigan, Brown SOND Unie: 
Census, F. and D. C. Eric Englund, Manhattan (Kansas); Agricul- 
ture. L. H. Evans, Amherst, Princeton; W. P. A. Mordecai Ezekiel, 
American University; Agriculture, Federal Farm Board, A. A. A. 
r 


Merle Fainsod, Harvard; President's Commission on Administra- 
tive Management. I. S. Falk, University of Chicago; Social Security 
Board. Florence Fallgatter, Iowa State University, University of 
Minnesota, University of Montana; Office of Education. Margaret 
Farmer, teacher of oe etc.; N. L. R. B. G. J. Feldman, 
Boston University; F. T. C., N. R. A. Herman Feldman, Dart- 
mouth; Personnel Classification Board. J. W. Fessler, University of 
North Carolina; President's Commission on Administrative Manage- 
ment. J. W. Finch, Colorado School of Mines, University of Idaho; 
Director, Bureau of Mines. W. L. Finger, Culver Military Academy; 
N. R. A., F. and D. C. Ed. M. Fitch, U. F. W. A. School; R. R. B., 
N. R. A, Federal Coordinator of Transportation. F. A. Fisher, 
University of Illinois; Soil Conservation, Agriculture. Waldo E. 
Fisher, University of Pennsylvania; N. R. A. Jchn D. Fitch, Ameri- 
can University; Federal Power Commission. P. S. Flippin, Coker 
College (South Carolina), Mercer University (Georgia), Hamilton 
Collese, Centre College (Kentucky); N. R. A. R. W. Flournoy, Na- 
tional University, Harvard; Labor Department, State. Ralph Fogg, 
Lehigh; N. R. A. Clark Foreman, U. F. W. A. School; P. W. A. 
W. T. Foster, Bates, Bowdoin, Reed; N. R. A. A. Manuel Fox, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, City College of New York, Knights of Columbus 
School (District of Columbia), Catholic University; Tarif Commis- 
sion. H. J. Fox, University of Wisconsin, University of Kentucky; 
N. L. R. B. Felix Frankfurter, Harvard; Supreme Court Justice, 
Assistant United States attorney, War Department law office. R. E. 
Freer, American University, St. Xavier, Washington College of Law; 
F. T. C. Commissioner, I. C. C. P. H. French, Union College; 
F. E. R. A., President's Commission on Administrative Management. 


F. W. Ganley, American University; F. C. A. F. A. Garrecht, 
Gonzaga University; United States attorney, judge, United States 
Ninth Circuit Court. Finis J. Garrett, high-school principal; pre- 
siding judge, Federal court. L. K. Garrison, University of Wis- 
consin; chairman, N. L. R. B., special assistant to Attorney Gen- 
eral. Waiter Gellhorn, Columbia; justice; Social Security Board. 
M. A. Girshick, American University; Agriculture. E. A. Golden- 
weiser, American University; Federal Reserve, Statistical Board, 
Census, Agriculture, Immigration Commission, Bituminous Coal 
Commission. G. A. Gordon, St. Paul's School; State. J. S. Gould, 
University of Delaware, University of Toledo; N. R. A. Frank P. 
Graham, University of North Carolina; President's Committee on 
Economic 5 N. E. O. T. P. Graham, Jr., high-school 
teacher; N. L. R. L. C. Gray, American University, Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical, University of Wisconsin, University of 
Saskatchewan, George Peabody College; Agriculture. R. M. Green, 
professor of marketing; Agriculture. C. O. Gregory, University of 
Chicago, University of Wisconsin; Solicitor, Labor Department. 
H. G. Gresham, Princeton; N. R. A., Tariff Commission. Charles 
Gulick, University of California; N. R. A. Luther H. Gulick, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Union College, Columbia; President’s Committee 
on Administrative Management. 

H 


Francis Haas, National Catholic Graduate School; N. R. A. 
R. G. Hainsworth, American University; Agriculture. Milton Hall, 
American University; F. C. A. J. W. Hallock, University of Pitts- 
burgh; N. R. A. Walton Hamilton, Yale; N. R. A., Social Security 
Board, special assistant to Attorney General. Milton Handler, Co- 
lumbia; N. R. A. Alvin H. Hansen, Harvard, University of Minne- 
sota; State. Morris Hansen, American University; Census. K. G. 
Harmon, Paris (Mo.); Soil Conservation. J. P. Harris, American 
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University; President’s Committee on Administrative Management. 
Marion J. Harron, Johns Hopkins, University of California; N. R. A., 
Board of Tax Appeals, Resettlement Administration. James Hart, 
University of Virginia, Johns Hopkins; President’s Committee on 
Administrative Management. H. B. Hazard, American University; 
Labor Department. Stuart Heinritz, not stated; N. R. A. Leon 
Henderson, University of Pennsylvania, Carnegie Tech; N. R. A., 
S. E. C. C. H. Herty, University of North Carolina; N. R. A. Paul 
M. Herzog, University of Wisconsin, Howard University; N. R. A. 
A. J. Hettinger, Jr., Harvard; N. R. A. F. F. Hill, Cornell; F. C. A., 
N. E. C. A. F. Hinrichs, American University; Labor, N, E. C. 
A. N. Holcombe, Harvard; President's Committee on Administrative 
Management. F. C. Holladay, Teacher, Newton County, Miss.; N. R. 
A. Clarence Holmes, American University; Agriculture. F. C. 
Howe, Cleveland College of Law, Western Reserve, University of 
Wisconsin; Agriculture, A. A. A. Paul E. Howe, Columbia; Justice, 
Agriculture. John M. Hunter, Lakewood (N. J.) Schcols; N. R. A. 
W. H. Husband, Ohio Wesleyan; Member, F. H. L. B. B. D. W. 
Hyde, George Washington; Archives. 
J 


H. S. Jacoby, rampana State; N. R. A. Madeline Jaffe, Uni- 
versity of Texas; N. R. A. G. Y. Jarvis, American bob pings Agri- 
culture. M. C. Johnston, West Texas Military Academy; N. R. A. 
G. A. Jones, Ohio State University; N. R. A. Aryness Joy, ‘Amer- 
ican University; P. W. A., Central Statistical Board, C. H. Judd, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; N. Y. A. W. A. Jump, American University; 
Agriculture. 
K 


Herbert Kahler, University of Nebraska, University of Minnesota; 
N. P. S., National Monuments. Paul Kauffman, National University, 
Agriculture Graduate School; N. R. A., Tariff Commission. O. W. 
Kaye, Teachers Training School, Kalamazoo; superintendent of 
schools, Paw Paw, Mich.; N. Y. A. Dexter Keezer, Reed, Cornell, 
University of Colorado, “University of North Carolina; N. R. A. 
W. R. Kelly, American University; F. C. A. A. H. Kent, University 
of Oregon, University of Cincinnati, University of Chicago; Internal 
Revenue. Oscar E. Kiessling, American University; Mines, Central 
Statistical Board. Stanley King, Amherst; N. R. A. W. J. Kirkham, 
American University; H. O. L. C. B. P, Kirkland, American Uni- 
versity; Agriculture. Laurence Knapp, High School Teachers, Ne- 
braska; N. R. A. E. C. Koch, American University; S. E. C. J. A. 
Kratz, Baltimore City College; Office of Education. T. J. Kreps, 
Stanford University; N. R. A., P. W. A. Simon Kuznets, University 
of Pennsylvania; Labor, R. R. B., Central Statistical Board, F. & D. C. 


L 


J. M. Landis, Harvard; F. T. C. S. E. C., etc. J. A. Lapp, American 
University; Marquette, N. R. A. Murray W. Latimer, Harvard; 
Chairman, R. R. B. William M. Leiserson, American University; 
Antioch. Chairman, National Mediation Board, Assistant Director, 
United States Commission on Industrial Relations, Chief, Division of 
Labor Administration, Labor Department, N. R. A., technical adviser, 
United States Employment Service, Chairman, Petroleum Labor 
Policy Board, Chairman, N. L. R. B. C. K. Leith, University of 
Wisconsin; commerce business advisory council. Howard LeRoy, 
National University; assistant solicitor, State. A. B. Lewis, Ameri- 
can University; Agriculture. Forrest E. Linder, American Univer- 
sity; Census. Harry B. Lindsay, United States Naval Academy; 
deputy administrator, N. R. A. C. P. Lcomis, American University; 
Agriculture. Isador Lubin, University of Michigan, University of 
Missouri, American University; T. N. E. C., Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics, N. E. C. John A. Lucas, high-school teacher; N. R. A., 
Commerce, Agriculture. Robert S. Lynd, Columbia; N. R. A. 


M 


Amy McMaster, Smith; N. R. A. J. Warren Madden, University of 
Oklahoma, Ohio State University, West Virginia University, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Stanford University, University of Chicago, 
Cornell; member, N. L. R. B., special assistant, Office of Attorney Gen- 
eral. Roswell Magill, Columbia; Undersecretary of Treasury. Cal- 
vert Magruder, Harvard; general counsel, wage-hour, judge of 
United States Circuit Court, first circuit. Charles D. Mahaffie, 
Princeton; I, C. C. commissioner. Basil Manley, University of Chi- 
cago; Commissioner, F. P. C., expert, labor statistics, F. T. C., 
National War Labor Board. Leon C. Marshall, Johns Hopkins; 
director, N. R. A., Central Statistics Board. Tenche T. Marye, 
Georgetown; N. R. A., War Finance Corporation. George C. 
Mathews, Oregon Agricultural College; member F. T. C. Mary 
R. Mathis, American University; chief, personnel, F. C. A, Geof- 
frey May, Johns Hopkins; division chief, Social Security Board; 
expert, Labor Department. Elizabeth H. Mayer, Brownmoor School; 
International Labor Office, Washington Branch. John W. McBride, 
Princeton, Ohio Northern; N. R. A. economist. George N. Mc- 
Clusky, educational executive, N. R. A. Joseph F. McConnell, 
Woodbury Forest, N. R. A. counsel. Thomas J. McCormick, Har- 
vard, Georgetown, N. R. A. Robert J. McFall, Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College; N. R. A., Census, E. D. McGarry, University of 
Buffalo; N. R. A. Charles L. McKinley, Syracuse; President’s Com- 
mittee on Administrative Management. H. Frank McKensie, Amer- 
ican University; F. C. A. W. G. Meal, Cornell; chief in Agricul- 
ture. Gardner C. Means, associate at law in Columbia; A. A. A. 
M. Joseph Meehan, Harvard; Commerce. Helen E. Meiklejohn, 
Vassar, Brookings; Social Security Board. A. J. Mellott, superin- 
tendent of public instruction, Wyandotte County, Kan.; Board 
of Tax Appeals; Internal Revenue. Arch Mercey, American Uni- 
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versity; assistant director, F. C. A. Carroll B. Merriam, Kansas 
State educational institutions; R. F. C. Charles E. Merriam, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; President’s Committee on Administrative Man- 
agement; N. R. C. George S. Messersmith, Delaware Board of Edu- 
cation; Assistant Secretary of State. Adolph C. Miller, Harvard, 
University of California, Cornell, University of Chicago; Interior, 
Federal Reserve Board. Justin Miller, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, University of Oregon, University of Minnesota, University 
of California, Duke; Board of Tax Appeals, special assistant to 
Attorney General, associate justice, United States Court of Ap- 
peals, District of Columbia. John D. Millett, Columbia; President's 
Committee on Administrative Management. Harry A. Millis, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, Stanford University, University of Kansas, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; member N. L. R. B., President’s committee on 
railroad pay reduction. Otis L. Mohundro, National University; 
I. C. C. Gerald A. Mokma, Meiji Gakuin (Japan); State. Ray- 
mond Moley, Columbia; Assistant Secretary of State. Robert H. 
Montgomery, University of Texas; F. T. C. Arthur E. Morgan, 
Antioch College; chairman, T. V. A. Charles S. Morgan, Amer- 
ican University; assistant director, I. C. C. Harcourt Morgan, 
University of Tennessee; member, T. V. A. Wayne L. Morse, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, University of Minnesota, University of Ore- 
gon; special assistant to Attorney General, Labor Department. 
Frank H. Mortimer, American University; G. P. O. William E. 
Mosher, Syracuse; Labor Department. J. F. Mothershead, Wash- 
ington College of Law; Justice. Claudius T. Murchison, North 
Carolina; Commerce (director). A. Howard Myers, Cornell; N. R. A. 
Alfred S. Myers, Alexander Hamilton; N. R. A. Howard B. Myers, 
American University; W. P. A. director. William I. Myers, Cornell; 
Governor, F. C. A. Lyman S. Moore, Northwestern University; 
public service consultant in occupations, Office of Education. 
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Oswald Neilson, American University; Commerce. Paul H. Ny- 
strom, Columbia, University of Wisconsin, University of Minnesota; 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
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Gordon E. Ockey, American University; Agriculture: William E. 
Ogburn, University of Chicago; N. R. A. director. Herman Oli- 
phant, University of Chicago, Columbia, Johns Hopkins; general 
counsel, Treasury, F. C. A. Winfred Overholser, Boston University; 
superintendent, St. Elizabeths Hospital. Howard W. Oxley, Iowa 
State University, high school superintendent, educational adviser 
to government of Liberia; C. C. C., director of camp education. 
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Thomas W. Page, University of California, University of Virginia; 
member, United States Tariff Board, also Tariff Commission. J? L. 
Palmer, University of Chicago; N. R. A., administrative member. 
Leo Pasvolsky, American University; Commerce, State, and Inte- 
rior Departments. A. L. Patrick, University of Pennsylvania; Soil 
Conservation. George Henry Payne, Cooper Union (New York); 
F. C. A. member. John B. Payne, American University; division 
chief, Agricultural Adjustment Administration. W. R. Peabody, 
Rutgers; administrative member, N. R. A. Frank A. Pearson, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Cornell; Food Administration. R. M. Pearson, 
University of Maryland, Iowa State College, Cornell; Resettlement, 
division chief of Agriculture. Francis W. Peck, University of Min- 
nesota; Cooperative Bank Commissioner, F. C. A. Gustav Peck, 
American University, Hunter College, New York University; prison 
industries reorganization, N. R. A. Frances Perkins, Adelphi Col- 
lege; Secretary of Labor. Jacob Pearlman, American University; 
Labor Department. Charles E. Persons, Boston University; Census, 
N. R. A., Labor, N. B. C. C. William B. Phillips, American Univer- 
sity; division chief, R. E. A. Howard Piquet, American University; 
division chief, Tariff Commission. Emily C. Pixley, St. Xavier 
College; N. R. A. Henry H. Pixley, College of City of Detroit, Bryn 
Mawr, Rutgers, Georgia Tech; N. R. A. Robert M. Porter, Bow- 
doin, Germantown Academy, University of Pennsylvania; Census. 
Stanley I. Posner, Amherst; N. R. A., Federal Reserve. C. E, Porter, 
superintendent of schools; Agriculture. Roscoe Pound, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Harvard; Hoover Committee on Law Observance. 
Joseph N. Powers, University of Mississippi, State superintendent 
of education; N. R. A. Webster Powell, Dartmouth, Hamline; 
N. L. R. B. Mary A. Prentiss, Barnard, Yale; N. R. A. C. M. Purves, 
American University; Agriculture, 


Lloyd E. Rackley, grade and high-school teacher, also Union 
College; division chief, S. S. B., chief of Personnel, Procurement, 
etc. A. L. Raffa, Georgetown; Commerce, N. R. A. Richard U. 
Ratcliff, Michigan University, F. H. A. Carl Raushenbush, New 
York University, Cornell; N. R. A. technical adviser. Ernest K. 
Reardon, American University; F. H. L. B. B. chief bank examiner. 
Harry E. Reed, Kansas State Agricultural College; Agriculture. 
Spencer H. Reed, Southeastern; Commerce. Vergil Reed, Boston, 
American University, assistant director Census. Floyd W. Reeves, 
University of Chicago; personnel director, T. V. A. Fred Reich, 
New York University; N. R. A., associate statistician. Louis Res- 
nick, New York University; S. S. B. information director. Andre 
Rhoads, Wabash College; Commerce. Stuart A. Rice, University of 
Chicago, Dartmouth, University of Pennsylvania; Census, assistant 
director, chairman, Central Statistic Board. Winifred V, Rich- 
mond, Agricultural Graduate School, Naval Medical School, St. 
Elizabeths Hospital. Winfield Riefler, Princeton; Commerce. John 
R. Riggleman, Harvard, University of California; Commerce, N. R. A. 
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Martha D. Ring, Constantinople College; Social Security Board, 
T. V. A., President’s Committee on Cost of Medical Care, War. 
David W. Robinson, Jr., Harvard Law, University of South Carolina; 
General Counsel, F. P. C. Roland I. Robinson, American Uni- 
versity; Federal Reserve Board. James G. Rogers, Yale; Assistant 
Secretary of State. Lindsay Rogers, Columbia; N. R. A. deputy ad- 
ministrator. Alvin Roseman, National Catholic School of Social Sci- 
ence; Social Security Board, F. E. R. A. Oscar W. Rosenzweig, Ohio 
State; N. R. A. examiner. Carl G. A. Rossby, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology; assistant chief, Weather Bureau. W. H Rowe, Amer- 
ican University; Agriculture. Beardsley Ruml, University of Chi- 
cago; N. R. C. Ralph Russell, University of Maryland; Commerce. 
Richard R. Rutledge, public school teacher; Interior. Oswald Ryan, 
Harvard, Radcliffe, Butler University; general counsel, F. P. C., 
member C. A, A. Oscar V. Ryder, high-school principal, Harvard, 
University of Louisville; Shipping Board, Tariff Commission, War 
Industries Board, N. R. A. Milton Rygh, American; assistant 
director, F. C. A. 
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David J. Saposs, Southeastern University, University of Wiscon- 
sin; N. L. R. B. chief economist. Max Sasuly, American Univer- 
sity; N. R. A., Agriculture. Francis B. Sayre, Harvard, Williams; 
Assistant Secretary of State. Charles A. Sheffield, teacher; Agri- 
culture. Gertrude Schmidt, University of Wisconsin; N. R. A., 
Labor Department. H. F. A. Schoenfeld, George Washington; State 
Department, minister to Dominica. William L. Schursz, Univer- 
sity of Michigan; commercial attaché, Commerce, N, R. A. techincal 
adviser. Leuren E. Seeley, Yale; N. R. A. administrative member. 
Herbert L, Seward, Yale, Coast Guard Academy; Assistant to Sec- 
retary of Commerce. Malcolm Sharp, University of Wisconsin, 
University of Chicago; N. R. A. assistant counsel. Marjorie 
Shearon, Columbia; Social Security Board. Hale T. Shenefield, 
University of Toledo; U, S. H. A. Oliver C. Short, American Uni- 
versity, Johns Hopkins, science teacher; Census, Labor. Worth E. 
Shoults, Southeastern; N. R. A. Edwin B. Shultz, Young Men's 
Christian Association College, University of Kansas; N. R. A. 
assistant deputy. S. A. Silk, George Washington; St. Elizabeths 
Hospital. A. G. Silverman, Brown University, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology; N. R. A. Smith Simpson, Emory and Henry 
College; N. R. A. J. C. Sinnegen, Unity School, Kansas City, Mo.; 
N. R. A. assistant personnel director. Sumner H. Slichter, Prince- 
ton, Harvard, Cornell, Brookings; principal consulting economist, 
Social Security Board. Hilda W. Smith, Bryn Mawr; F. E. R. A, 
Philip Sidney Smith, Harvard; P. W. A. (Alaska). William N. Spar- 
hawk, American University; Agriculture. Richard W. Spencer, 
Northwestern University; First Assistant Commissioner of Patents, 
Walter M. W. Splawn, University of Texas; I. C. C. Commissioner, 
special counsel for House committee. O. M. W. S e, Harvard; 
executive assistant to Secretary of Treasury. A. Starch, 
Montana College; Agriculture, F. S. A. regional director. B. Ralph 
Stauber, American University; Agriculture. J. W. Studebaker, 
high-school principal and superintendent of schools; Commis- 
sioner of Education, Labor. Harold M. Stephens, University of 
California; Assistant Attorney General, associate justice, Court of 
Appeals. Winston B. Stephens, Colgate, Simmons; Resettlement, 
personnel director. W. H. S. Stevens, American University, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Columbia, Tulane; head economist, 
I. C. C., F. T. C. Irvin Stewart, University of Texas, American 
University, Duke, Columbia, and University of California at Los 
Angeles; assistant solicitor, State, member F. C. C. Oscar C. Stine, 
American University, Agriculture, Central Statistical Board. Collis 
Stocking, New York University, University of Vermont; senior econ- 
omist, Social Security Board. Elwood Street, American University; 
District of Columbia welfare director. Roy Stryker, American Uni- 
versity; F. S. A. division chief. Alex Sturges, American University; 
Agriculture. Sidney C. Sufrin, University of Chicago; N. R. A. 
Stanley S. Surrey, Columbia; N. R. A. assistant counsel. W. B. 
Sweet, DePauw, University of Chicago; N. R. A. assistant deputy. 
Carl B. Swisher, Columbia; Resettlement; special assistant to 
Attorney General. 
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Martin Taitel, University of Chicago; N. R. A. Amos E. Taylor, 
American University; Commerce. Carl C. Taylor, University of 
Texas, Mount Holyoke, University of Missouri, North Carolina State 
Freres 1 Agriculture; dean, Agricultural Graduate School; Interior, 
Agri e, 

George W. Taylor, University of Pennsylvania; N. R. A. adminis- 
trative member. Paul S. Taylor, University of California; S. S. B., 
senior economist. Dorothy S. Thomas, Columbia, Yale; Federal 
Reserve Bank. Charles M. Thompson, University of Illinois; N. R. 
A., administrative member. Warren S. Thompson, Miami Uni- 
versity, Cornell, University of Michigan; War Department, United 
States Shipping Board. F. L. Thomsen, American University; Agri- 
culture. Willard L. Thorp, Amherst, University of Michigan; di- 
rector Commerce, member F. A. C. A., director N. E. C., chairman 
advisory council of N. R. A., Assistant to Secretary of Commerce. 
Allen E. Throop, Yale; general counsel S. E. C., counsel R. F. OC. 
N. Arnold Tolles, American University; economic analyst, Labor, 
Howard R. Tolley, University of California; Agriculture, A. A. A., 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. Walter E. Treanor, Indiana Law, high- 
school principal; United States Seventh Circuit Court justice. 
William J. Trent, Livingstone, Bennett; P. W. A. advisor on Negro 
affairs. Rexford G. Tugwell, Columbia; Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Resettlement Administrator, Under Secretary of Agriculture. 
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Cyril B. A. Upham, American University; special assistant to Sec- 
retary of Treasury, Deputy Comptroller of Currency. 
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William R. Vallance, American University, Southeastern Univer- 
sity; State Department, Agnes Van Oriel, University of Chicago, 
Loyola; S. S. B., division chief. 
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Julian Wadleigh, American University, State. Howard E, 
Wahrenbrock, University of Michigan, N. R. A. Orville H. Wal- 
burn, secondary schools, N. R. A. Ralph H. Wales, Radcliffe College, 
N. R. A. Francis Walker, Universities of California and Colorado, 
Federal Trade Commission. D. K. Wallace, secondary schools, 
N. R. A. Lawrence Walters, American University, Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board. Carolin F. Ware, Vassar-American University, 
N. R. A. Norman J. Ware, University of Louisville, School for 
Social Research, New York, S. S. B. Charlotte Warner, University 
of Pennsylvania, N. R. A. Max J. Wasserman, American University, 
Resettlement Administration, Ralph J. Watkins, Pittsburgh Uni- 
versity, Wage-Hour, Labor. John A. Watts, University of Virginia, 
F. C. A. John W. Webb, American University, Columbia, W. P. A. 
Harry Weiss, Y. M. C. A., Industrial Division, N. R. A. Charles 
West, American University, Harvard, etc. Under Secretary of 
State, Frances L. Wheeler, Connecticut College for Women, Labor. 
James L. Whitcomb, Brown, Census Bureau, Business Advisory 
Council, Fisheries. Alfred G. White, University of Pennsylvania, 
N. R. A. Harry D. White, American University, Treasury. Howard 
White, Miami University, C. S. A. Wilford L. White, University 
of Texas, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Mastin G. 
White, University of Texas, Agriculture (solicitor). Edison L. 
Whitney, National University, Labor. Margaret H. Whittem, Smith, 
H. O. L. C., Agriculture. C. R. Whittlesey, Princeton University, 
N. R. A. Code. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Jr., Stanford University, 
International U. S. C. S. Commission, Los Angeles, C. S., C. S. A. 
F. R. Wilcox, University of California, A. A. A., Farm Marketing 
Division. George Wilgus, Princeton, Agriculture. Rudie Wilhelm, 
Reed-Intern., Commerce. Aubrey Williams, Wisconsin, N. Y. A. 
Director. John Henry Wiliams, Harvard, delegate, Congress of 
World Monetary and Economic Conference. Harry J. Winslow, 
American University, S. S. B. Abel Wolman, American University, 
N. R. C. Leo Wolman, Columbia, American Peace Mission. Robert 
M. Woodbury, Cornell, Kansas University, N. R. A. T. J. Woofter, 
Jr., North Carolina, F. E. R. A., Agriculture. Paul N. Wueller, 
Columbia, Pennsylvania State, S. S. B. 
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T. O. Yntema, Chicago, coordinating committee, Cent. Stat. 
Bd. and W. P. A. James C. Yocum, Ohio State University, N. R. A, 
E. B. Young, American University, U. S. E. S., Labor. 


Money-Pension-Tax Scalpel Must Replace New 
Deal Debt Salve 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. Tae rt s: OLIVER, OF MAINE, JULY 
15, 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address 
delivered over the radio on July.15, 1939: 


Citizens of the First District: 

Two weeks ago, Congress enacted the Works Adminis- 
tration work-relief bill for 1940. At that time it was obvious that 
several sections of this bill would react severely upon those who, 
through no fault of their own, are today compelled to depend upon 
organized society in the form of Government for work opportuni- 
ties. Today, the country is troubled with the discontent and 
dissatisfaction being manifested against the deletion of the pre- 
vailing-wage-schedule provision which has been effective in previ- 
ous Works Progress legislation. Tomorrow, additional discontent 
and dissatisfaction will be registered as the compulsory 30-day 
furlough regulation and other reactionary requirements become 
effective. But those of us who voted against these restrictive 
changes felt it mandatory upon us to vote for the bill as it was 
finally written, because to have done otherwise would have been 
to vote against work relief itself. 

These new conditions which the unemployed must face are 
unfair, unjust, and unnecessary, and the picture which organized 
society; that is, you and I as the Government, are painting, is 
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indeed a critically vital one. For these manifestations of discon- 
tent and dissatisfaction by millions of our people, though in them- 
selves tragic, are merely the bubbles upon the surface of a quick- 
sand that must engulf America eventually unless the continuing 
nonsense and evasion upon the part of those who direct this 
Nation’s destiny soon give way to reason, and unless the problem 
of mounting unemployment is faced squarely and dealt with 
honestly and fearlessly. The true core of the malignant growth 
that is tormenting our people lies far beneath these surface 
evidences of dissatisfaction and unrest. The present trouble and 
dissatisfaction among W. P. A. workers stems from policies adopted 
long before the present relief law was written. It comes from 
that mistake in judgment which impelled the American people and 
the leaders of the American people to believe the unemployment 
problem a temporary one back in 1932, to believe blindly that time 
alone would soon remedy matters, and that the relief of that 
unemployment meant the spending of Government funds for but 
@ year, or two or three. 

Years ago, when first the spending for relief began, the admin- 
istration spoke of “pump priming” as though the Nation might 
pour a few quarts down the well and magically induce a gusher 
to appear. As bitter experience has taught us now, the magic 
was a lot of hocus-pocus. The old well was dry and all the prim- 
ing in the world could only produce a sickly trickle that was the 
resurgence of the primer itself. We poured water into the pump 
and the flow began. When we stopped pouring in water, water 
stopped coming out. And, sad to relate, less water came out than 
we put in—many, many billions of dollars’ worth less. But the 
priming went on and on, as it is still going on, despite the protests 
of the many who could not fail to see that the well was dry and 
the pump of no use at all. The magic hasn’t worked. The whole 
idea has proven fallacious. The priming has accomplished nothing 
but an occasional pretense of flow and the people have come to 
recognize the truth. They know a lot of money has gone into 
the priming and they know that the well is as unproductive today 
as it was in 1932. They know they've been kept living on base- 
less hope and have been kept quiet with promises of the water 
that never appears from the well. And the people are getting fed 
up on the whole senseless business. They want the water of re- 
covery to restore life to the American industrial system so the 
unemployed can find productive jobs and this sorry relief busi- 
ness can be forgotten. That type of water just isn’t in the New 
Deal well. And the people are awakening to that fact. 

Heaven only knows how many billions of dollars have been spent 
by Federal, State, and local governments for relief and work relief 
since 1932. But any man with eyes to see and intelligence to weigh 
the truth blazoned upon every side of every hamlet in America 
knows that relief is not the answer to our problem. You can't 
cure a cancer with salve. You can't make water gush from a 
dry well. And you can’t keep self-respecting human beings on 
starvation wages nor even on hopeless jobs for years and years 
without expecting to arouse their resentment and the resentment 
of those from whom you take the money with which to maintain 
such a futile experiment. We all know that. We all know it’s 
senseless to keep up such a practice. Yet the administration 
keeps it up as it has kept it up these many years, and the gentle- 
men in Congress talk about the folly of that practice, confess to 
its nonsense and its hopelessness, and go on evading the issue 
they know they must face, go on voting for relief instead of cure, 
go on seeking some way to compel the cancer to cure itself, go 
on sticking their heads in the sand like so many ostriches when- 
ever some fellow more honest than diplomatic dares to suggest 
it would be better to do something about unemployment than to 
keep on following such a crackpot course as is now being pursued. 

We go on year after year passing what are called emergency- 
relief bills. We go on appropriating billions upon billions of dol- 
lars for so-called emergency purposes. We go on establishing 
bureaus of Government and employing thousands upon thousands 
of people to man those bureaus to take care of all sorts of activities 
and endeavors in the name of that same emergency. We are 
doing it this year as we did last and as we have been doing it every 
year since 1932. Yet Webster tells us that an emergency is “an 
unforeseen occurrence.” And what man honestly can consider 
the unemployment problem of today an unforeseen occurrence 
when that same problem has existed these many years and, as we 
all know, will continue to exist forever unless we cure the fault 
responsible for unemployment? 

Why go on year after year pretending with a pretense that is 
obvious to all? The unemployment problem and the conditions 
it has brought about in this country are not emergencies at all, 
and we know they are not. They are old even now and men have 
come to expect them to torment us forever. There is no just 
excuse for any such device as that of relief in a land of abundance 
such as is our America, and we know it. We know there's enough 
wealth in the soil of America to care for all and to spare. We 
know our factories are idle while our people suffer from lack of 
the things those factories could provide. We know the banks are 
bursting with idle money that could be put to work if the needs 
of the people were supplied. And we know that the only reason 
the needs of the people are not met and the money and the 
factories not put to work is because the great mass of our people 
have no money with which to buy. We know the truth and that 
is it. And, still we go on denying it, by the very act of evading 
the establishment of corrective measures such as would assure our 
benefiting from the blessings so bountifully bestowed upon our 
land by the divine Creator. We go on deliberately ignoring the 
obvious way out of the sorry quagmire of a pseudo-relief that 
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half keeps millions of our citizens in idleness and destitution 
when the hands and the brains of those millions rightfully should 
be engaged in the sensible development and utilization of 
America’s natural blessings. 

Let us look squarely at the American scene as it exists today, 
my friends. Let us try to discover wherein lies the fault that 
persists in transforming a natural Eden into a place of discord 
and destitution, of general and ever-increasing want and misery, 
of such lack of happiness as surely Providence never intended 
should be in this most abundantly blessed of all God’s green 


p i 

Before we look, let us remember that this is a democracy wherein 
is supposed to prevail a government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people. And let us remember that by “for the people” 
is meant for all the people, not for a favored few nor for a favored 
many. Remembering, let us look at the America of today. 

We see, first of all, a people numbering in excess of 130,000,000 
and composed of a blending of all the races of the earth. We 
see this people possessed of a great domain fabulously rich in 
natural resources, with land so plentiful and so fertile as to be 
able to produce far more food than all the peoples of the earth 
could consume. We see great cities crammed with human beings. 
We see great areas of land unoccupied and unworked, great forests, 
great mountains laden with ores, vast treasure awaiting the need 
of mankind. We see great rivers capable of spinning a million 
turbines for such generation of electricity as would spin countless 
billions of wheels in factories; illuminate countless millions of 
homes and bring the blessing of electricity's aid to lighten the 
burdens of all our people. We see vast forests proffering their 
lumber, vast mineral deposits proffering their store, vast areas 
vacant and waiting the building of decent homes for all. We see, 
my friends, a Garden of Eden in truth with all the blessings the 
designation implies. 

And yet, as we look closer at that American scene, we see 
want and misery and destitution upon every side. In the very 
midst of these blessings, we see poverty and social degradation 
and despair eating, like the horrible cancers they are, into the 
hearts and the souls of uncounted millions. We see human beings 
housed in hovels in the cities, housed in hovels out where green 
acres stretch forth upon every side, hovels knowing not even the 
crudest of modern improvements despite the roar of the God-given 
rivers crying their offering of power to provide heat and light and 
warmth and comfort for even the lowliest. We see a great mauso- 
leum crammed with cold and costly gold purchased from all the 
corners of the earth to lie in useless, sensless token of the money- 
lender’s god. We see a second filled with dully gleaming bars of 
silver, likewise purchased from people who chose to exchange it 
for things of genuine value in the struggle for existence. We 
see, from coast to coast, from Canada to Mexico, great fields and 
small, wherein lie rotting the fruits of the farmer’s labor and the 
farmer’s hopes, vast orchards carpeted with rotting fruit, vast 
areas untilled because the Government has chosen to pay their 
owners to return the land to idleness, hordes of farm laborers 
and small-farm owners reduced to dependence upon relief, and 
millions upon millions of once self-reliant and self-supporting 
home owners and farm owners stripped of their every possession and 
forced into the thralldom of Government-controlled pauperization. 

We see the hungry pleading for food and the food rotting in the 
fields and orchards. We see the ill-clad millions pleading for gar- 
ments and the textile mills silent and dead. We see the ill-housed 
pleading for homes and the lumber mills without orders, their 
employees forced into the insatiable maw of destitution, the 
mechanics idle and themselves pauperized. We see some forty-five 
millions of people utterly dependent upon the Government for 
their daily bread. We see the Nation smothering beneath a public 
debt of more than $65,000,000,000. And we see each new-born babe 
inherit upon the instant of its birth a personal obligation of more 
than $500 because of that public debt. 

There is the picture, ladies and gentlemen; the picture that for 
7 long years has been growing constantly sorrier, and the picture 
that still bears the original designaton of “an emergency.” For 7 
years the New Deal has deluded the people with the false hope 
that that picture would correct itself. For 7 long years Congress 
has talked a lot and done nothing about the fundamental cause of 
it all. The administration and its cohorts on the Hill have tried 
to emulate that California scientist who claimed he could freeze 
human beings into a state simulating death, keep them so as long 
as he wished, and then bring them back to life exactly as they 
were at the time of freezing. The administration and its cohorts 
have tried to freeze the unemployed in the ice of a so-called “re- 
lief” status and hold them so until some magic could be devised 
to restore purchasing power with which to turn the wheels of in- 
dustry and bring demand for the thawing out of that frozen labor. 
Blindly they tried the experiment and determinedly they refused 
to recognize the fact that by depriving these millions of purchasing 
power by preferring to keep them in destitution and want and 
at the same time deny them the vital prerequisite to relieve that 
want, they did nothing more than evade the issue and postpone 
the day of inevitable reckoning. 

Purchasing power alone, my friends, can unlock the floodgates 
of plenty and start anew the wheels of industry to humming a 
song of recovery. Crackpot theories of relief that provide mere 
existence to unemployed millions and ignore the obvious truth 
can lead only to such sorry messes as that in which America finds 
itself today. 

To those who scoff at the Townsend principle and monetary 
reform I recommend a careful study of this picture of America today 
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after the New Deal years of pump priming and compulsory pauper- 
ization and frozen labor and this tragic thing they call “relief.” And 
I invite the attention of those critics and scoffers to the fact that 
the Townsend principle of underwriting our economy, linked with 
e honest and really sound money system, provide for the creation 

purchasing power for all, not the mere salve of debt pump 
pane falsely labeled and sold to us as a cure. 

The present agitation among relief workers is tragic, indeed. Yet, 
as time goes on, can we expect tranquillity in the ranks of those 
finally awake to the true nature of the hocus-pocus of those who 
advocate the theories of the New Deal or those who extol the virtue 
and blessings of the status quo? We can expect nothing more than 
an ever-increasing amount of discontent and dissatisfaction as a 
result of such policies. A scalpel is needed on our present restricted 
complex of distribution—a scalpel in the place of the debt salve so 
profusely used during the past 10 years. Pensions, debt-free money 
used for the benefit of all the people, and an equitable tax system 
based on the principle of the ability to pay, comprise the only per- 
manent way out. Until 2 weeks from tonight, good night and good 
wishes. 


Kings Canyon National Park 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE LOS ANGELES TIMES 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, on the 19th day of July 
1939 an editorial appeared in the Los Angeles Times which, 
I believe, will be of interest to those who have labored so 
long and well for the creation of the Kings Canyon National 
Park in California, the bill for the establishment of which 
passed the House last week. 

Pursuant to the unanimous consent of the membership, I 
am privileged to extend this forceful expression from this 
influential western daily upon the pages of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

With the indulgence of the membership, I read: 


KINGS CANYON PARK WINS 


The wishes of the great majority of Californians undoubtedly 
were carried out yesterday when the House passed the bill creating 
the Kings Canyon National Park. Approval of the Senate is a 
foregone conclusion, The setting aside as a wilderness playground 
of this 450,000-acre scenic wonderland is a victory which will mean 
much not only for the enjoyment of residents of this State, but for 
hundreds of thousands of tourists as well. 

There has been a bitter fight over creation of the park, the site 
of which until now has been under control of the Forest Service. 
Final routing of the opposition was accomplished in the over- 
whelming rejection of an amendment to permit power develop- 
ment within the area’s boundaries. 

A road now is being pushed into the floor of the South Fork of 
the Kings, but for the most part the realm of John Muir's “shin- 
ing mountains” will be accessible only to horsemen and hikers. 
This is as it should be. Nature has created few sights comparable 
to those in the Kings country. They should be maintained as 
nature made them. 

The new park will assure their perpetual protection. 


What P. W. A. Has Done To Create Employment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES KRAMER 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1939 


STATEMENT BY ISADOR LUBIN 


Mr. KRAMER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks I include the following testimony of Isador Lubin, 
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Commissioner of Labor Statistics of the United States De- 
partment of Labor, before the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency, entitled “Estimates of the Amount of Labor 
se by Federal Loans or Expenditures for Construction 
ec Be 

It will be noted that Dr. Lubin believes the construction 
of public works has long been a first line of defense against 
unemployment, His arguments strengthen the position of 
those Members of the Congress who are endeavoring to secure 
approval of a further public-works program. 

I hope the Members of the House will read this statement 
and the statistics presented therein. 


STATEMENT BY Isapor LUBIN, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
ie ae House BANKING AND CURRENCY COMMITTEE, JULY 


ESTIMATES OF THE AMOUNT OF LABOR CREATED BY FEDERAL LOANS OR 
EXPENDITURES FOR CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 


The construction of public works has long been a first line of 
defense against unemployment in periods of depression. In judg- 
ing the effectiveness of any program of public works as a means of 
reemployment, several groups of workers must be considered. 
First, there are the men who work on the job itself, They are 
carpenters, bricklayers, stone masons, ditch diggers, cement finish- 
ers, and a host of other skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled men 
who work with them. Second, there are the men in the factories 
who provide the brick, cement, lumber, and steel to be used on 
the job. Back of them are the miners, the loggers, and others who 
supply the raw materials for the factories; and last, there are the 
men on transportation systems which carry the materials to the 
factories and later to the job. 

Employment of these secondary groups of workers is just as 
important in any reemployment program as the employment of 
men at the site of construction. For a great many types of public 
works the materials, man-hours, and transportation men are nu- 
merically more important than the men working at the site of 
the construction projects. 

The vast majority of contractors and subcontractors working on 
construction projects financed in whole or in part by Federal 
funds send monthly reports to the Bureau of Labor Statistics show- 
ing the number of employees, amounts of pay rolls, and man- 
hours worked at the site of each construction project. Each 
contractor also notifies the Bureau of the type and value of ma- 
terials which he purchases for these projects as well as the source 
of his supplies. This provides a record of the total value of 
materials used in relation to the cost of the job and to the size of 
the site pay roll. 

On the basis of the information furnished by the suppliers of 
these materials, the Bureau makes estimates of the number of 
man-hours of labor required in the manufacture and fabrication of 
these materials. 

Beyond this labor consumed in the manufacturing of these prod- 
ucts purchased by the contractor is other labor used in making the 
raw materials that went into their production. For steel, cement, 
lumber, brick, plumbing and heating supplies, electrical products, 
and sand and gravel, the Bureau has traced the record far back 
along the line to the original supplies of raw materials. Mines, 
railroads, factories, and shipping lines opened their records for the 
personal inspection of the agents of the Bureau so that these facts 
could be obtained. 

The studies of the Bureau of Labor Statistics have now segre- 
gated the benefits to industry and employment arising from each 
major type of public-works construction. They show what happens 
to men and machines when various types of public-works-construc- 
tion projects are undertaken. 

With the material from these surveys it is possible to forecast 
with a reasonable degree of accuracy the results which might be 
expected from new construction programs. For example, for each 
$100,000,000 spent for non-Federal public works of the sort that 
were constructed under P. W. A., the Bureau estimates that there 
will be 34,400,000 hours of labor created at the construction site, 
and that 65,700,000 hours of work will be created in mines, forests, 
factories, and on transportation systems. See table 1. 

In addition to the number of hours of employment created 
in fabricating the materials, the Bureau’s studies also show the 
dollar value in orders which factories may expect from different 
types of programs. For example, in a $100,000,000 building con- 
struction program, iron and steel mills may expect orders valued 
at $15,000,000; lumber and millwork firms, orders in the amount 
of $5,300,000; brick and tile plants, orders in the amount of 
$4,200,000, etc. 

For every $100,000,000 spent for self-liquidating transportation 
projects, approximately 47,500,000 hours will be created at the con- 
struction site and 66,900,000 hours in mines, forests, factories, and 
on transportation systems. (See table 2.) 

A rural electrification program of $100,000,000 will create ap- 
proximately 34,000,000 hours at the site and approximately 47,- 
000,000 hours in mines, forests, factories, and on transportation 
systems. (See table 3.) 

The program would provide for the installation of approximately 
46,000 miles of line. This would involve among other things the 
purchase of 9,200,000 poles, 1,150,000 meters, 1,000,000 transformers, 
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400,000,000 pounds of copper, aluminum, and steel. 
would serve a minimum of 1,150,000 rural families. 

In addition to the foregoing the construction of these new lines 
would, during the first 6 months they were energized, result in 
the installation of approximately $115,000,000 of home wiring and 
the purchase of over $230,000,000 of home electrical appliances 
purchased by the families receiving electric service for the first 
time. Since approximately one-half of the cost of wiring repre- 
sents labor (including that of the contractor) and one-half repre- 
sents the cost of wiring materials, a market will be created by 
this program of over $230,000,000 for appliances and approximately 
$57,500,000 of wiring materials such as insulated copper conductor, 
outlets, and switches. The figure on appliances is low; purchases 
during the second 6-month period would raise the total perhaps 
as much as 25 percent. 

Included in the appliances purchased during the first 6 months 
of service would be approximately the following totals: 1,000,000 
radios, 950,000 hand irons, 550,000 washing machines, 300,000 re- 
frigerators, 275,000 toasters, 200,000 water pumps, 200,000 vacuum 
cleaners, 100,000 small motors. 

So far we have been talking about the benefits the durable-goods 
manufacturers receive from public-works construction. The manu- 
facturers and vendors of consumers’ goods and services also benefit 
by public-works expenditures. From its studies of family expendi- 
tures, the Bureau has determined approximately how wage-earner 
families spend their earnings. It is estimated that a $100,000,000 
non-Federal construction program will show expenditures by wage 
earners of $21,700,000 for food, $10,700,000 for housing, and $7,300,- 
000 for clothing, etc. See table 4. 

The railway-equipment program would create over 400,000,000 
man-hours of employment, one-fourth of which would be in the 
car shops. The bulk of the employment involved in car building 
would be of a skilled and semiskilled nature. A rough estimate 
of the amounts of material involved in the program (assuming 
that one-fourth of the construction will be of locomotives) is 
400,000,000 man-hours, in which one-fourth will be in the car 
plants and the remainder outside of the car plants. Over 30,- 
000,000 tons of steel would be employed, over 10,000,000 tons of 
coal, 780,000 tons of lumber, 15,000 tons of paint, 60,000 tons of 
refractories. In addition to these, there are a large number of 
machine tools, small tools, and electrical equipment which would be 
needed. 

The preliminary estimates of the Farm Security Administration 
indicate that about one-half of the sum allotted in this bill would 
be used for loans to individual tenants and to tenant purchase 
associations to finance the purchase and improvement of farms. 
The remaining $300,000,000 would be used for rehabilitation loans, 
minor farm improvements, and water facilities—particularly irriga- 
tion wells, small dams, ditches, pipe lines, and livestock-watering 
facilities. 


The program 


Taste I—An estimate of the effect of $100,000,000 of construc- 
tion contracts awarded for P. W. A. Building Construction 
Projects—Nonresidential 


[Subject to revision] 


--- $29, 300, 000 


Material (54.1 percent) -- 54,100,000 
Other expenses and profit (16.6 percent 16, 600, 000 
Man-hours worked: 
At the construction site 34, 400, 000 
In mines, forests, factories, transportation, and 
Ea Panra o RO s POA a i NA E EA, 65, 700, 000 
Value of material orders placed: 

ESAR A A D E N E 54, 100, 000 
Iron and steel products, not elsewhere classified... 15,000,000 
RAST OI T—TV—V—VA————————„—————— , 300, 000 
erick and. HOON Tél on ee 4, 200, 000 
NN S E S Ether ehcp R SSA 3, 900, 000 
Heating and ventilating materials 3, 600, 000 
Sand, gravel, and crushed stone 3, 100, 000 
Plumbing materials. 2, 800, 000 
Electric wiring and flxtures 2, 700, 000 
Marble, granite, slate, and other stone products.. 2,200,000 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies — 1,400, 000 
Wall plaster, wallboard, and insulating board... 1,100,000 
Roofing materials, not elsewhere classified__.... 900, 000 
Nonferrous metals and their products 800, 000 
Tiling, floor and wall, and terrazzo - 600, 000 
eg i A ee eee 400, 000 
T0 6, 100, 000 


1 Includes cement in concrete products. 
*Includes sand and gravel in concrete products. 


Taste Il.—An estimate of the effect of $100,000,000 of construc- 
tion—Contracts awarded for a highway construction program 
Expenditures for: 
Labor at site (29.5 percent) $29, 500, 000 
T 848, X 
Other expenses and profits (22.3 percent) $22,300, 000 
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Man-hours worked: 


At the construction site. 47, 500, 000 
In mines, forests, factories, transportation, and in 
/ Tc 66, 870, 000 
Value of material orders placed: 
„„ EOE $48, 200, 000 
Iron and steel products 12, 200, 000 


Sand and gravel 


J.... eee - 10,040,000 
Paving materials and mixtures 4, 800, 000 
Lumber and timber products 2, 400, 000 
Stone and clay products, not elsewhere classified. 1,300, 000 
T0000 6, 500, 000 


TABLE IIl.—An estimate of the effect of $100,000,000 of construc- 
tion contracts awarded for rural electrification projects 
Expenditures for: 


7 ˙— ͤ—— ——— $18, 200, 000 
eae ees SR Sie ROS IS $65, 500, 000 
Other expenses and profits $16, 300, 000 
Man-hours worked: 
EN NII se a a Sores see nce eee 34, 019, 000 
In mines, forests, factories, transportation, and in 
%%Cͤ e ea 46, 800, 000 
Value of material orders placed: 
WW 865, 500, 000 
Soho eGR GS IRENE: Bale E LB ada nen oe 12, 600, 000 
OE Sona recs yin Cae sare ets Sienna was rica skis 3, 000, 000 
— SES, RORY ——ů—ů— 12, 800, 000 
(poet Gnas « Sa See Cae O S 21, 700, 000 
oat rg ae SS ee 15, 400, 000 


TABLE IV- Ho wages received on $100,000,000 P. W. A. building- 
construction program will be spent 


ne CREAR A EA IENS PONCE Ed ee E $21, 726, 000 
Clothing..—...-____... 7, 287, 000 
= AT re 10, 728, 000 
Household operation 7. 759, 000 
Furnishings and equipment. 2, 969, 000 
‘Transportation a 6, 140, 000 
ONE OR DUM te see hoe SSS elon —— 3, F 
ORI: ORDO re mana om ean n E 2, 8 
— TT.. ͤ—v—— se Ua onan annem aes 4, 386, 000 
——P—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—Z—— O —— 67, 472. 000 


TABLE V.—An estimate of the effect of $100,000,000 of contracts for 
the manufacture of freight cars 


[Subject to revision] 
Man-hours worked: 


In car-building plants 23, 840, 000 

In mines, forests, factories (other than car build- 
ing and transportation) 66, 940, 000 

8 r worked in mines, forests, facto- 

ries er than car building), tion, and 

in administration: 1 

E Mt a ee, Se ̃ ̃ ee I 53, 295, 000 
r 6, 692, 000 
Journal-box waste (dry) --..------.---.----.--.. 38, 000 
— RSS — Lee cepa em es EAE 6, 400, 000 
Bt es A) SS Ee re a 1 ea ates oa 68, 000 
CT eg ee ee ee ee ee SSN 447, 000 
ARE ER PORDAS PTE o LA A A E 66, 940, 000 


We Should Help Railroads Rebuild Their Business 
Before Financing Them Otherwise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1939 


Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, I approach the 
study of this transportation bill with an inclination to favor 
it if, as I þelieve, it is helpful to the railroads and also to the 
general public. No one values more than I the work of the 
railroads in developing the West, in causing it to be settled 
and providing an outlet for its products as the railroads have 
done. Iam thinking particularly of my own State, and I hope 
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I may be pardoned for taking a more narrow and local view 
in this matter. Two transcontinental railroads cross Arizona: 
The Santa Fe Railroad, which was originally called the At- 
lantic & Pacific, and was planned to follow approximately 
the thirty-fifth parallel of north latitude; and in the southern 
part of the State the Southern Pacific road, which followed 
approximately the thirty-second parallel of latitude. These 
two were among the first transcontinental lines to be built; 
and although they were designed to connect the Atlantic and 
the Pacific coasts, after completion their builders found an 
unexpected source of revenue in carrying passengers and 
freight into that region and in carrying its ever-increasing 
products from that region to our outer markets. 

What a romantic history might truthfully be told about 
the building of these two steel highways! If time permitted, 
I should like to give you that entrancing story, for the build- 
ing of the Atlantic & Pacific Railroad toward the west 
over that high mountain country is as thrilling as was the 
building of the Union Pacific or of the Central Pacific. Of 
course, the building of the Southern Pacific toward the east 
does not lack in interest or excitement, for it was built by 
the same great quartet of railroad builders who pushed the 
Central Pacific across the high mountains to meet the Union 
Pacific near the Great Salt Lake. However, it may seem 
that such a narrative has only an academic interest to us 
today. 

I have so much confidence in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that I believe, if we can shape this law prop- 
erly, that great regulatory body, with more than 50 years’ 
experience to guide it, will deal properly with the railroads, 
their employees, the stockholders, and the general public. 
I believe that the railroads should be granted some relief 
from this back-breaking burden of carrying supplies for the 
Government at a reduction of 50 percent in rates. The 
Southern Pacific has no alternate sections of land in Ari- 
zona, while the Santa Fe does have. I can well imagine that 
something should be done to even up the matter and give 
Telief to both, for I assume that a railroad that has no land 
grants, in order to get business from the Government, must 
offer the same low rates as are offered by the land-grant 
railroads. Many years before I came to Congress I heard an 
official of the Santa Fe Railway say that that road’s grant 
from the Government had been an expensive gift. With the 
ever-increasing amount of Government shipping across Ari- 
zona on account of these new governmental agencies, it 
seems to me that both of these railroads need some relief 
from the intolerable burden which this 50-percent reduction 
in rates places upon them. 

Something has been said during this debate about a rail- 
road lobby. It may be here, but not to my knowledge. I 
have not been approached by anyone connected with rail- 
roads, nor have I received more than a dozen letters con- 
cerning this bill, but to my mind it stands to reason that 
some such legislation as this for the benefit of the railroads 
is imperative. Of course, I do not want the long-and-short- 
haul clause repealed, for I do not want a return of the fatal 
discriminatory freight rates which would again cast a pall 
over the intermountain country and blight its growth. Yet 
I do recognize the strategic importance of the railroads in 
our economy, and I do recognize the fact that for great por- 
tions of the State which I represent the railroads are the 
chief taxpayers and the chief employers of our people, thus 
furnishing the money to support our schools and civic in- 
stitutions. Unless this bill is emasculated by unwise amend- 
ments, I shall be glad to support it. 

I was happy today to help defeat the Kitchens amendment 
to strike out the words “unjust” and “undue” in the state- 
ment of policy. Such an amendment, if it had carried, would 
have tied the Interstate Commerce Commission, which I do 
not wish to do. Later through the Jones amendment and 
the Green proposal, we aimed to improve the situation for 
the shippers of all farm products, including livestock prod- 
ucts. If we can keep the bill thus favorable to the interior 
region, the ever-increasing volume of agricultural shipments 
will swell the earnings of the roads and bring back pros- 
perity to them as well as to the regions they serve, 
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Importation of Meat Products Continues—Meat Im- 
pora for 1 Week at One Port of Entry, New 
or 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1939 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, on the 17th of May of 
this year I called the attention of the membership of this 
body to the mounting increases in the importation of for- 
eign-produced cattle, hogs, and sheep as weil as of the meat 
products manufactured therefrom, all of which goes into 
direct competition with that of our domestic producers, 
American breeders, butchers, packers, and canners; and in 
accordance with the unanimous consent of the member- 
ship I then caused to be spread upon the pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a tabulation showing the various 
items and quantities imported into the United States 
through but one port of entry, the port of New York, dur- 
ing but 1 week of the calendar year, the week of March 10, 
1939. 

In order to demonstrate to the membership that the 
startling condition of affairs which my remarks and the 
tabulation thus revealed to the country did not constitute 
an unusual occurrence, seized upon for purposes of debate 
alone, but was, on the contrary, a true average example of 
that which is occurring from day to day, not only at the 
port of New York but at every other port of entry into these 
United States, I now ask the unanimous consent of the 
membership of this body for permission to spread upon the 
pages of the CONGRESSIONAL Reconp a similar record from 
the same port of entry covering a similar period more 
recent; that is, for the week of June 15, 1939. The figures 
are: 

Meat products* 


Argentina: Pounds 
Canned Gorm ᷣͤ ͤ www.. o 216, 635 
Beef extract in tins 3, 360 
Roast beef in tins 252, 000 

Brazil: Canned corn beef 990, 000 

Canada: 

% ᷣðͤ v SA eee a 13, 024 
Fresh chilled calf livers__....-._...........---... 

Fresh chilled veal livers....-..............-..-... 300 
TTT 641 
eri — !. . 21. 867 
Dee A —. — 1,760 
SimoKed MOO eaaa a a a 3,055 

Cuba: 24 quarters fresh choice beef 3, 430 

Denmark: 

ATT 275 
Cocked ham in tins 5. 319 
Dorne .. ... E ea 1. 842 

Estonia: : 

Cooked ‘ham: in, tins. ę Tr eine cnneu 16, 216 
Cooked picnics e ance cen eneennan 2, 516 

Holland: 

Cooked sausage in tins 7, 868 
Smoke ĩðVᷣ“%“u d aaa 1, 868 

Italy: 

Soest, aam 3, 264 

ZI ↄ 0 4, 967 
ö eS OSE a eS a ee een 110 
Smoked ham in U —2: ——U—.. 360 

Latvia: Cooked pork loins aaa 72 

New Zealand: 

Fresh frozen beef cuts. 358, 845 
Fresh frozen mutton cuts 73, 040 
en d ——f—!.. .. 27, 951 

Norway: Meat balls in tins 2 «„«c4„„ä7“ͥ 540 

Paraguay: Canned corn beef 36, 000 

Poland: 

7,722 
4,2 
950, 394 
6,2 


1 Statistics furnished by Raw Materials National Council of Sioux 
City, Iowa, of which Mr. Carl H. Wilken is secretary. 


Meat products—Continued 
Poland: Pounds 
Cooked picnics in tin 163, 315 
Cooked pork loins in tins......................... 16, 550 
c ——T—T—T—T—T—T——— 3,397 
Uruguay: Corn beef, canned „4 224, 100 
be So RE Sai Race SPR Ce RRR OLE SE ee ae 3, 423, 567 


CATTLE ON THE HOOF 

When the reciprocal-trade agreement with Canada was an- 
nounced some months ago we were assured by the defenders 
of that concord that, because of the limitations placed upon 
their entry, but few head of cattle would be imported under 
its terms. In the light of developing events it will be in- 
teresting to the membership, I feel quite confident, to note 
just what has occurred. In the face of the tremendous 
increase in the importation of meat products to which I 
have just called the attention of the House, the contempo- 
raneous increase in the importation of cattle on the hoof 
will be found worthy of consideration, I am sure. 

These are the startling figures. During the first 5 months 
of 1938, 47,452 head of cattle were imported from Canada. 
During the corresponding months of 1939, under the existing 
reciprocal agreement, the number of head jumped to 127,705, 
an increase of 80,253. So much for Canada. 

Now for Mexico. Because of the insistence of the American 
State Department that the benefits conferred upon indi- 
vidual nations be extended to all other nations enjoying 
“most favored nation” status, a questionable right insofar as 
our southern neighbor is concerned, Mexico has been able to 
accomplish a similar increase of business in the American 
market. Let us look at the record of the importation of 
cattle from this source. 

During the first 5 months of 1938 Mexico imported into 
the United States 178,184 head of cattle. During the corre- 
sponding months of 1939, taking fuil advantage of the re- 
ciprocal-trade agreement with Canada, the number of Mex- 
ican head imported into the United States jumped to the 
colossal figure of 332,676, a not insignificant gain of 154,492. 

All of which is fine for the cattlemen of Canada and 
Mexico but not so good for those, Americans all, who are 
endeavoring to eke out a living breeding cattle in the United 
States and under the American flag. How long, Mr. Speaker, 
will the American people continue to submit to this out- 
rageous disregard of our own? 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the startling nature of the facts 
revealed in the foregoing statement, permit me to repeat 
that which I said on May 17 last. Every pound, every ounce 
of that which is listed above could have been produced within 
the territorial boundaries of the United States by, for, and to 
the profit of Americans. That it was not is indeed a sad 
commentary upon the failure of those who are presently 
charged with the duty of guarding our tariff walls to properly 
execute the trust that is theirs. 

It is high time that something is done to insure the return 
of the American market to the American farmer and the 
American livestock raiser. 


It Can’t Be Good-Bye to All That 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 5, 1939 
Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, in a study of the Pales- 


tinian question in the closing days of the first session of 
the Seventy-fifth Congress in 1937, I said that: 


No more living exposition of the hope of Israel has ever been 
given than by the Herculean efforts of Dr Theodore Herzl, of 
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Vienna, to form, energize, and maintain this same Zionism—a 
plan which sought the mobilization of Jewish capital throughout 
the world for the purchase of the barren territory of Palestine 
from the Turkish Government. 

His trials and tribulations, his far-sighted patience and enthu- 
siasm form a picture of faith and hope welded together by a 
practicality that has rarely been equaled—his Zionist Con- 
gresses from 1897 to his death, his interviews with the foremost 
men of power in the world, the inculcation of his spirit into 
others, and the sublime rejection of alluring alternates place him 
high in the estimation of world Jewry in all pre-war efforts. 

Then came the war and, with it, unthought-of possibilities for 
small nations, for oppressed peoples, for all the lamp of liberal- 
ism had not reached. From it came the Balfour declaration. 

Dated November 2, 1917, this famous document is as follows: 

“His Majesty's Government view with favor the establishment in 
Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people, and will use 
their best endeavors to facilitate the achievement of this object, 
it being clearly understood that nothing shall be done which 
may prejudice the civil and religious rights of existing non-Jewish 
communities in Palestine or the rights and political status en- 
joyed by Jews in any other country.” 

This declaration, the most salient and paramount milestone in 
modern Zionism’s progress, became hallowed by the approval of 
America, accepted by the allied and associated powers, posited in 
the treaty with Turkey, incorporated in the British mandate, and 
solemnly accepted by the high contracting treaty plenipotentiaries 
of Britain and American by pact on December 3, 1924. American 
Jewry has been wholeheartedly behind the placement of the man- 
date in England’s hands. 


The problem behind that declaration, its utterance and its 
endorsement by President Wilson, and our insistence that 
we had a right to be part and parcel of any group that sought 
to dispose of any former Turkish territory, is still present. 

Secretary of State Bainbridge Colby uttered to the British 
Secretary of State a sentiment that has been repeatedly 
adopted by our State Department. Not only did the League 
of Nations recognize our interest but we actually assisted in 
the mandate itself. President Roosevelt has said: 


Jewish achievement in Palestine since the Balfour declaration 
vindicates the high hope which lay behind the sponsorship of the 
homeland. The Jewish development in Palestine since the Bal- 
four declaration is not only a tribute to the creative powers of the 
Jewish people but, by bringing great. advancement into the sacred 
land, had promoted the well-being of all the inhabitants thereof. 

I shall personally watch with deep sympathy the progress of 
Palestine. I extend to your organization my sincerest wishes for 
continued success and achievement (October 1932). 

The interest which I have had and have frequently manifested 
in the rebuilding of the ancient Jewish homeland is, I am per- 
suaded, an interest which is shared by all who recognize that 
every people has the inalienable right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. It is a source of renewed hope and courage, 
that by international accord and by the moral support of the 
peoples of the world, men and women of Jewish faith have a 
right to resettle the land where their faith was born and from 
which much of our modern civilization has emanated (July 1936). 


The American pact is in treaty series No. 728, entitled 
“Convention Between the United States and Great Britain,” 
proclaimed December 5, 1925. Its outstanding provisions 
follow: 


Whereas by the treaty of peace concluded with the Allied Powers, 
Turkey renounces all her rights and titles over Palestine. * * * 

Whereas the principal Allied Powers have agreed to entrust the 
mandate for Palestine to His Britannic Majesty. * * * 

Whereas the principal Allied Powers have also agreed that the 
mandatory should be responsible for putting into effect the dec- 
laration originally made on the 2d of November 1917 by the Gov- 
ernment of His Britannic Majesty, and adopted by the said powers, 
in favor of the establishment in Palestine of a national home for 
the Jewish people, it being clearly understood that nothing should 
be done which might prejudice the civil and religious rights of 
existing non-Jewish communities in Palestine or the rights and 
political status enjoyed by Jews in any other country; and 

Whereas recognition has thereby been given to the historical 
connection of the Jewish people with Palestine and to the grounds 
for reconstituting their national home in this country. * * + 

ARTICLE 2 

The mandatory shall be responsible for placing the country 
under such political, administrative, and economic conditions as 
will secure the establishment of the Jewish national home as laid 
down in the preamble and the development of self-governing in- 
stitutions, and also for safeguarding the civil and religious rights 
of all the inhabitants of Palestine, irrespective of race and religion. 

ARTICLE 3 

The mandatory shall, so far as circumstances permit, encourage 

local autonomy. * * * 
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ARTICLE 6 

The administration of Palestine, while insuring that the rights 
and position of other sections of the population are not prejudiced, 
shall facilitate Jewish immigration under suitable conditions, and 
shall encourage, in cooperation with the Jewish agency referred to 
in article 4, close settlement by Jews on the land, including state 
lands and waste lands not required for public purposes. 

Whereas the United States of America by participating in the 
war against Germany contributed to her defeat and the defeat of 
her allies and to the renunciation of the rights and titles of her 
allies in the territory transferred by them but has not ratified the 
8 of, the L League of Nations embodied in the Treaty of 

ersailles. 


Mr. Speaker, I have incorporated in the REcorp some of 
the correspondence between Sir Henry Malcom and the 
Sherif Husseim of Mecca for the period of July 1915 to 
March 1, 1916. It is my proposal also to include in another 
extension of remarks a report that the committee set up to 
consider that correspondence. I ask for the liberty of doing 
this because I understand that there are but one or two 
copies of these reports in America. However, I wish to 
emphatically go on record as stating that all of the high 
Officials that gave world-wide support to the Balfour decla- 
ration still enjoin upon us a militant attitude and a deter- 
mination that this covenant shall not be broken. 

Great men, noble figures, gave their benediction to this 
promise of the British Government. After all, the Balfour 
declaration was expressed in a letter by Lord Balfour to Lord 
Rothschild. It has been said that, apart from the recognition 
of the eternal justice of the cause, it was a great stroke of 
statesmanship on behalf of the British people and the Allied 
Powers. It played its part in the United States of America 
and throughout the Jewish communities in the rest of the 
world. The Balfour declaration was followed by an official 
mission. The mission was led by Dr. Weizmann and in- 
cluded representatives of the English, French, and Italian 
Jews who were later joined by American and also Pal- 
estinian Jewish representatives. 

Lord Melshett, in his Thy Neighbour, said: 

From the Balfour declaration to the ratification of the mandate 
was a long cry. 


He later said something very prophetical: 


The people of Christ have become the Christ of peoples. De- 
spised and rejected of men, refined in the furnace of affliction, 
they have nowhere to lay their heads. God fulfills Himself in 
many ways. Out of the carnage and suffering of the war it was 
given to a Nation to redress one of the greatest wrongs and repair 
one of the oldest injustices in the history of mankind. The door 
of Palestine is once again held open to the eternal people. They 
stand on the threshold of their ancient heritage. 

It was definitely stated in the British Government White Paper 
of 1922 that the promise in respect of Palestine was given “subject 
to.a reservation in the same letter, which excluded from its scope, 
among other territories, the portions of Syria lying to the west of 
the district of Damascus. This reservation has always been re- 
garded by His Majesty’s Government as covering the vilayet of 
Beirut and the independent Sanjak of Jerusalem. The whole of 
Palestine west of the Jordan was excluded from Henry McMama- 
hon’s pledge. 

Quite apart from pledges made by the British Government and 
its Allies, there can be no evasion of the plain terms of the agree- 
ment entered into on January 3, 1919, between the Emir Feisal, on 
behalf of the Arab kingdom of the Hejaz, and Dr. Weizmann, on 
behalf of the Zionist organization. That agreement bound the 
parties thereto to submit to a definite delimination of the boun- 
daries between the Arab state and Palestine, and, moreover, pro- 
vided that “all n measures shall be taken to encourage and 
stimulate immigration of Jews into Palestine on a large scale, and 
as quickly as possible to settle Jewish immigrants upon the land.” 
Previously, on February 6, 1919, Feisal had presented a statement 
before the Peace Conference in Paris pressing for the independ- 
ence of all the Arabic-speaking peoples in Asia which contained the 
following reservation regarding Palestine: 

On account of its universal character, I shall leave Palestine 
on one side for the mutual consideration of all parties interested. 
With this exception, I ask for the independence of the Arabic areas 
enumerated in the memorandum. 


The Jerusalem National Home still stands among the 


greatest symbol the world has ever seen, and it must not be 
foreclosed by a breach of the covenant. 
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Auto Trays Not Tables at Beer Parlors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1939 


MEMORANDUM BY CORPORATION COUNSEL TO ALCOHOLIC 
BEVERAGE CONTROL BOARD 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recor, I include the following bill, 
H. R. 7314, which was voted down in the House this after- 
noon. I also include a memorandum by the Corporation 
Counsel of the District of Columbia to the Alcoholic Beverage 
Control Board. This memorandum, written May 5, 1939, fully 
explains the reasons for the Board’s action in abolishing the 
practice of serving beer and wines to persons seated in 
automobiles on premises of licensees in the District. 

The matters referred to follow: 


Be it enacted, etc., That so much of section 11, paragraph (g), 
of the District of Columbia Alcoholic Beverage Control Act, as 
amended, as reads as follows: “In the case of restaurants and 
passenger-carrying marine vessels and club cars or dining cars on 
a railroad, said spirits and wine, except light wines, shall be sold 
or served only to persons seated at public tables, and beer and 
light wines shall be sold and served only to persons seated at 
public tables or at bona fide lunch counters, except that spirits, 
wine, and beer may be sold or served to assemblages of more than 
six individuals im a private room when such room has been previ- 
ously approved by the Board” be amended to read as follows: “In 
the case of restaurants and passenger-carrying marine vessels and 
club cars or dining cars on a railroad, said spirits and wine, except 
light wines, shall be sold or served only to persons seated at public 
tables, and beer and light wines shall be sold and served only to 
persons seated at public tables or at bona fide lunch counters, 
except that beer may be sold to persons seated in vehicles parked 
entirely upon the premises of the licensee, and except that spirits, 
wine, and beer may be sold or served to assemblages of more than 
six individuals in a private room when such room has been previ- 
ously approved by the Board”; and that so much of section 11, 
paragraph (h), of such act, as amended, as reads as follows: “In 
the case of restaurants, taverns, and pasenger-carrying marine ves- 
sels and club cars or dining cars on a railroad said beer and light 
wines shall be sold or served only to persons seated at public tables 
or at bona fide lunch counters, except that beer and light wines 
may be sold or served to assemblages of more than six individuals 
in a private room when such room has been previously approved 
by the Board” be amended to read as follows: “In the case of 
restaurants, taverns, and passenger-carrying marine vessels and 
club cars or dining cars on a railroad, said beer or light wines 
shall be sold or served only to persons seated at public tables 
or at bona fide lunch counters, except that beer may be sold to 
persons seated in vehicles parked entirely upon the premises of 
the licensees, and except that beer and light wines may be sold 
or served to assemblages of more than six individuals in a private 
room when such room has been previously approved by the 
Board.“ 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by this act shall take effect 
immediately following its enactment. 


May 5, 1939. 
MEMORANDUM TO THE ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE CONTROL BOARD 


Re: Are service trays attached to automobiles “tables” within the 
meaning of paragraphs (g) and (h) of section 11 of the Alco- 
holic Beverage Control Act? 

A number of on-sale licensees have procured from the Alcoholic 
Beverage Control Board n to sell beer and light wines in 
the so-called parking lots adjacent to the premise which is cov- 
ered by the license. Of recent months increasingly large numbers 
of complaints have reached the Board that this privilege is nene 
abused, more particularly by sales to intoxicated persons and 
minors. 

The beverages in question are served on aluminum service trays 
which are fastened to the sides of automobiles by means of clamps 
and an extension arm. These trays are adjusted to cars desiring 
that type of service by lot ee ee or waiters, and several 
objections to this system arise at first consideration. For one 
thing, it is impossible to accurately tell either the age or the 
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degree of sobriety of persons seated in an automobile, particularly 
at night, when features are not clearly distinguishable. For an- 
other, a system of this kind on a lot capable of accommodating 
several hundred cars is impossible of proper supervision. Super- 
vision must be left in the hands of individual attendants who are 
much more interested in the size of a prospective tip than they 
are in the question of a customer's age or sobriety. Last, but not 
least, it inevitably results in the commingling of driving and 
drinking, which is distinctly inadvisable, even under the closest 
of supervision. 

Paragraphs (g) and (h) of section 11 provide for the service of 
spirits by class C restaurant operators, on one hand, and of beer 
and light wines by class D licensees on the other hand. It is 
provided with respect thereto that these beverages shall be served 
as follows: “* * * shall be sold and served only to persons 
seated at public tables or at bona fide lunch counters.” 

In determining what construction is to be put on these words, 
the intent of Congress as indicated in its deliberation must be 
considered. Immediately after the 3.2 beer law of April 5, 1933, 
was passed by the House of Representatives, it was rewritten by 
the Senate District Committee. As reported out of that committee 
it contained the following provision: “Such permit shall authorize 
the permittee to sell beverages for consumption on the premises 
designated in the permit. (A) In the case of restaurants, at public 
* or in vehicles parked entirely on the premises designated in 
the permit.“ 

Senator Capper, on the floor of the Senate, objected to the 
underscored portion of the provision for the reason that it is im- 
possible to tell the ages of persons seated in cars, and it was 
stricken from the bill. 

This action clearly indicates two things: (1) That Congress 
clearly distinguished, by the inclusion of both, as between serv- 
ice over a public table and service to an automobile located on 
a parking lot; and (2) Congress manifested a definite intention 
to prohibit the sale of beverages seated in parked cars on the 
lot adjacent to the licensed premises, 

In further effectuation of this clear intent on the part of Con- 
gress, several licensees who inquired with respect thereto were 
advised by the then Beverage Control Board that to so serve would 
be considered a violation of the terms of their permits. However, 
the United States district attorney, whose duty it was to enforce 
this act, rendered an opinion under the date of October 2, 1933, 
apparently without consulting the Beverage Board, in which such 
sales were held to be legal. 

With this opinion of the United States attorney, we feel con- 
strained to take issue. We see no logic in the argument, where 
we have four or five people seated in a sedan and a service tray 
fastened to a front window that all of these people are seated at 
a public table. Nor do we believe that a service tray attached 
to a car parked on a parking lot constitutes a “public” table. 
Even if a tray so attached could be held to be a table, by what 
reason could it be held to be a “public” table? Only by con- 
sidering the car to be a public vehicle could this be done, and 
that conclusion is not even remotely accurate. 

Conclusion: For the reasons stated herein, we believe the prac- 
tice of selling beverages as indicated above to be not only an 
exceedingly dangerous one, but also clearly illegal. 

Etwoop H. SEAL, 
Corporation Counsel, District of Columbia. 

Approved by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
sitting as a board, May 27, 1939. 

G. M. THORNETT, Secretary. 


The Government Spending Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 26 (legislative day of Tuesday, July 25), 1939 


ARTICLE FROM THE TOLEDO (OHIO) BLADE 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recor an article entitled “Fraud on the 
Taxpayers,” written by Harvey L. Lutz, professor of public 
finance, Princeton University, and published in the Toledo 
Blade of July 22, 1939. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Toledo (Ohio) Blade of July 22, 1939] 
FRAUD ON THE TAXPAYERS 
(By Harvey L. Lutz, professor of public finance, Princeton 
University) 

The President has just proposed another huge spending program 

for the year 1940. Summer is advancing in Washington and the 
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Members of Congress will be increasingly eager to get home as the 
heat increases and the humidity rises. It is hoped, therefore, by 
those who are willing to endorse this latest financial fraud, that 
the plan can be maneuvered through before the dog days without 
attracting too much attention. 

The scheme is basically unsound, and it is set out in a manner 
that is misleading and deceptive. 

This proposal is unsound because it is nothing more than a 
proposal to repeat once more the futile experiment of purchasing 
prosperity by large public expenditures. For 6 long years the 
country has suffered through a series of such experiments, but 
the foot of the rainbow where the pot of gold is buried is still as 
far away as ever, 

Also, there is almost as much unemployment as ever, and busi- 
ness is about as badly off as ever. Deficit spending has not solved 
the problem of unemployment; it has not restored the driving force 
of private enterprise; it cannot solve these problems this time, 
any more than it has in the past, because it approaches them 
from the wrong end. 

The new scheme is to be simply another “make work” program, 
for the President says that the projects are to be “of such a nature 
as to furnish a maximum of employment per dollar of investment.” 

The proposal is set out in a misleading way. The country has 
become increasingly suspicious of mounting deficits and inability to 
balance the Budget. Now the deficit is to be ended and the Budget 
8 by the simple trick of putting the deficit outside of the 

udget. 

The idea is to authorize Federal credit agencies to issue bonds, 
guaranteed by the United States, and to advance the proceeds for 
the construction of the proposed projects. 

Thus the direct debt of the Government will not be increased and 
it may be possible for the administration to announce, in a critical 
election year, that at last it has balanced the Budget. 

The implication of the new borrowing scheme is that the Federal 
taxpayers will incur no obligation, current or future, with respect 
to the proposed financing. But this is not the case, for they are to 
be obligated, whether they realize it or not. 

To call the new projects self-liquidating does not make them so. 
In fact, many of them will not be. Hospitals are mentioned, and 
sewage-disposal plants, and rural electrification, and loans to farm 
tenants, and a new set of loans to foreign countries. 

On paper these undertakings can be shown to be self-supporting, 
but the hard, cold experience with them is that many of them 
are not. The taxpayer appears to benefit, temporarily, as he ap- 
pears to benefit whenever a loan is used to pay for something 
extra, but his tax bill will be heavier in later years. 

The uncertainty as to the self-liquidating results is increased by 
the character of the construction methods suggested by the Presi- 
dent. The proposed improvements are to be built by furnishing 
a maximum of employment per dollar of investment. That is, pick, 
shovel, and wheelbarrow are to be used rather than steam shovels. 

In other words, the new projects will start with an enormous 
loading of the costs, hence they will be greatly handicapped in 
earning enough to service the debt incurred. 

The next step will be to keep down the charges or rates for their 
services, on the plea that the people cannot afford to repay the 
investment. The final step will be to incorporate in future budgets 
the charges for interest and sinking fund on this debt. 

No one should be deceived by this proposal. It is a final, des- 
perate move to create a temporary activity in consumer-goods 
industries before November 1940, and thus to create the basis for 
the fraudulent claim that deficit spending can produce prosperity. 


Service and Heroism in the C. C. C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. FRANCIS H. CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1939 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, the Black Hills 
National Forest has just suffered one of the most disastrous 
forest fires in its history. It burned over 18,000 acres, de- 
stroying huge quantities of timber, several homes, and some 
livestock. But, bad as it was, it would have been disastrous 
beyond measure had it not been for the efficient and heroic 
service given by boys in the Civilian Conservation Corps in 
cooperation with hundreds of ranchers, townspeople, and 
miners who united to battle the blaze on a wide, ragged, 
changing front where the flames often raced in the crowns 
from tree to tree or swept across the ground in a region that 
has been experiencing one of the driest summers on 
record. 
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Under permission granted by the House, I extend my re- 
marks by including the following editorial from the Custer 


(S. Dak.) Chronicle: 
A GOOD JOB—WELL DONE! 

The value of the Civilian Conservation Corps was well demon- 
strated in the disastrous fire which swept through the Black Hills 
Forest last week, 

Within a few minutes after the fire was first reported, the first 
crews arrived on the scene, equipped to fight an almost hopeless 
battle with the blaze and prepared to stay to the finish. And 
stay they did, asking no favors, asking no rest, going back from 
the fire line only when forced by sheer exhaustion and then 
returning to resume their places after a brief respite to clear 
aching lungs and if possible eat a hurried lunch. 

That the fire burned over a large area is no discredit to the 
fire fighters. The natural elements having conspired in bringing 
high temperatures, low humidity, and high winds to the already 
extremely dry forest, needed only the careless hand of man to 
convert the quiet hillsides into a raging inferno, defying the 
efforts of man to stop, once started. That the fire did not destroy 
more homes or camps is a credit to those in charge of the fire 
fighting who sent crews to assist in saving homes as long as there 
remained a chance. 

To be congratulated also are the officers and foremen of the 
O. C. C. camps, the W. P. A, foremen, and the forestry officials in 
their efficient handling of the large groups of men so that no 
serious injury or loss of life can be attributed to the fire itself. 
That fact, in itself, should prove to all the value of an o 
group ready to take the lead in such emergencies. Volunteers 
and W. P. A. crews contributed much to the final success in 
stopping the flames, and the services of each and every man on 
the job is greatly appreciated by the people of the Black Hills 
whose homes and livelihood were threatened. 

We hope that never again will such a fire strike the Black Hills, 
buy wo hope that if it does we will have the C. C. C. to lead the 

ght. 

The timber, property of the United States Government, 
that was saved, and the possible loss of human life that 
was averted, will far outweigh the cost of camps in the 
Black Hills for many, many years, to say nothing of the 
constructive, productive work which they carry on through 
their regular projects. 

And I also add the following brief comment from the 
same paper, giving a further picture of the spirit and service 
of the boys in the Civilian Conservation Corps: 

The sympathy of the people of Custer goes out to the bereaved 
families of the three C. C. C. enrollees who met tragic accidental 
death in the Black Hills within a week. One was killed in line 
of duty when struck by lightning while fighting fire, the other two 
drowned while on holiday earned fighting the same fire. Of the 
two who drowned, one was a hero who made the supreme sacri- 
fice for his friend. Which one will never be known, nor does it 
make any difference, the rare friendship those two boys felt for 
each other, compelling either to give his own life attempting to 
save the other, 

Mr. Speaker, this record is further evidence that this Con- 
gress, before it adjourns at this session, should pass the bill 
H. R. 2990, to extend the life of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. The authorized life of the corps expires the 30th 
of June next year. Its authority should be extended at this 
session so that Budget estimates and project programs can be 
made now. 


The Courts—Umpire or Guide? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM E. HESS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. ROBERT A. TAFT, OF OHIO 


Mr. HESS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address which 
was delivered over the radio by the junior Senator from 
Ohio, Hon. ROBERT A. Tart: 


Citizens of the United States of America: The Constitution of 
the United States provides that the judicial power of the United 
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States shall be vested in one Supreme Court and in such inferior 
courts as the Congress may from time to time ordain and establish. 
In clearly separating the judicial power from the executive and 
legislative power, the founders of the Constitution established in 
this country the principle of the independence of the courts, and 
their exampie has led to the incorporation of the same principle 
in every State constitution. In establishing three independent 
branches of government, they were influenced by Montesquieu, 
who seems to have ascribed to the English courts an independence 
which they did not really possess. In fact, before the Act of 
8 the courts were often a major instrument of executive 
yranny. 

Representative SMITH has chosen to discuss only one small 
feature of the Court's functions, namely, the power to declare 
laws unconstitutional. But the number of cases in which con- 
stitutional questions are involved is infinitesimal, and the inde- 
pendence and impartiality of the judiciary in all classes of cases 
lie at the very base of civilized government. The great bulk of 
litigation consists of criminal cases or cases between private in- 
dividuals to settle their disputes. Many lawyers go through a life- 
time without trying a constitutional case, and fewer still ever 
succeed in getting a court to invalidate a law. In fact, in the 
whole history of the United States to 1937, only 64 acts of Con- 
gress have been declared unconstitutional out of a total of approxi- 
mately 58,000. 

The independence of the courts is essential to the administra- 
tion of justice. It lies at the very base of civilized government. 
As Daniel Webster said, “Justice, sir, is the great interest of man 
on earth.” Justice cannot be left to the arbitrary whim of indi- 
vidual judges, and therefore we have written laws applying equally 
to all, and the judges’ duty is to determine how those laws apply 
to particular cases. Without “equal justice under law” there can 
be no democracy, there can be no republican form of government. 

The more complicated life becomes, the more necessary it is that 
the law tell each man definitely what he can do and what he can- 
not do without infringing on the rights of his neighbor. It is easy 
today to see what utter confusion would result in our streets if 
traffic laws ceased to exist and automobiles ran on both sides of 
the street and over crossings at will. But just as great confusion 
would follow in all the walks of life if we left to some political 
power the right to decide every case as public opinion might at 
the moment desire. 

As Sydney Smith said, speaking of justice, “Truth is its hand- 
maid, freedom is its child, peace is its companion, safety walks 
in its steps, victory follows in its train; it is the brightest emana- 
tion from the gospel; it is the attribute of God.” One of the 
great principles of a republic is equality, and the most important 
aspect of equality is equality before the courts. 

We are discussing here the foundations of democracy, and the 
chief of such foundations is the quality of our courts, their 
honesty, ability, independence, and impartiality. It is desirable 
also that the judges be good constitutional lawyers, but in the 
long run the other qualities are more important. They must not 
only be impartial but the people must believe in their impar- 
tiality. Nothing can be more discouraging to well-wishers of 
America than a few cases like a recent one in New York; nothing 
can do more to shake the underlying belief of the people in 
democratic government. The steps which the administration has 
taken to prevent the recurrence of cases of this kind can only 
meet with the approval of good citizens. The honesty and ability 
of local judges is just as important as that of Federal judges, and 
the wide study being given today to methods of selection of judges 
is the most important activity in the whole field of the law. 

But Representative SmirH is only interested in attacking the 
Supreme Court because it has sometimes held unconstitutional 
laws on which the New Deal administration secured a rubber 
stamp from Congress. There is a strange similarity between his 
arguments and those which were presented in behalf of the Presi- 
dent’s bill to permit him to appoint six new judges and swamp 
the Court so that its decisions would be neither just nor impartial 
but exactly what the President might desire. Thi 
were repudiated by an overwhelmingly Democratic Congress in 
1937. The President set out to purge from the Democratic Party 
those Sentaors who dared to vote in behalf of the Supreme Court, 
and in every case their course was approved by the Democratic 
voters of their States. The elections of 1938 show that the people 
of this country believe in maintaining the independence and 
impartiality of the courts. 

Because the direct attack on the Court has failed, the argu- 
ments nted tonight are more in the nature of sniping, de- 
signed to stir up prejudice without advocating any particular 
action. They affirm that the Supreme Court “is, under God, 
America’s nearest approach to infallibility.” It has power, it is 
said, over constitutional policy, the only arbitrary court recognized 
in the world. According to Representative SMITH, this power 
was not given it by the founders but is a power which the Court 
itself grabbed. 

A more complete distortion of the real situation cannot be 
presented. No more infallibility is claimed for the Court than for 
the President or Congress. It derives its power from the people 
of the United States through the Constitution. If it does any- 
thing which the people do not like, they can amend the Consti- 
tution, and in many cases they have done so. The Court’s inde- 
pendence is unique, but the American Constitution is unique, 
and the American Government is unique. It is a written Con- 
stitution, because the people had every intention of limiting the 
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powers of their Executive and their Legislature and their Govern- 
ment, as they had not usually been limited in other countries. 

Because the founders knew that democratic governments in the 
history of the world had nearly always degenerated into autocra- 
cies, or tyrannies, or empires, the Constitution imposed three great 
limitations on the Federal Goverment: First, that its power should 
be confined to certain limited subjects of national importance, 
and that the people should retain within the States the rights of 
local self-government. The making of laws on local matters from 
a distant capital had been tyranny before the Revolution and 
would be tyranny afterward. Second, the Constitution divided 
even the limited powers of the Federal Government between the 
executive, legislative, and judiciary. The concentration of power 
in one man or group of men had destroyed democracy before 
and would destroy it again. Third, in the Bill of Rights they pro- 
vided that no majority, no matter how great, could deprive a 
minority, no matter how small, of certain fundamental individual 
rights. Surely this is an essential of Americanism, one whose 
violation in Russia and Germany has destroyed the least sem- 
blance of popular government. 

When Congress makes a law which violates these, or other, 
provisions of the Constitution, shall the Supreme Court enforce 
that law or shall it enforce the Constitution? Article VI of the 
Constitution says: This Constitution and the laws of the United 
States which shall be made in pursuance thereof * + + shall 
be the supreme law of the land.” Shall Congress be the judge 
of its own powers? Isn’t it obvious that Congress is seldom 
restrained by doubts of the constitutionality of a law, no matter 
how reasonable those doubts? Haven't we in this very adminis- 
tration, and even in Representative SmirH’s remarks, evidence 
that the New Dealers think that any law is justified which the 
people at the moment desire, whether it accords with the Consti- 
tution or not? 

Unless the people change the Constitution, they have indicated 
their desire to prevent Congress from violating the three great 
principles which I have outlined. Surely the question whether 
Congress has violated those principles should be submitted to 
judicial examination by men whose duty it is to study in a judi- 
cial atmosphere the nature of the principles to be protected and 
set the terms of the law off against the terms of the Constitution. 

Of course the Court may be wrong; judges are men like other 
men. But they are not likely to override any fundamental prin- 
ciples of democracy. The Court itself can correct mistakes and 
has done so; the people can correct mistakes by constitutional 
amendment and have done so. 

Some of the principles of the Constitution are entirely definite. 
Others, like the clause which provides that no man shall be de- 
prived of life, liberty, or property without due process of law, are 
very indefinite; but it is still the duty of the Court to interpret 
their meaning. The theory that constitutional principles are as 
weak as water and should yield to every crackpot proposal en- 
acted by a rubber-stamp Congress would utterly destroy the Con- 
stitution of the United States. It would destroy democratic gov- 
ernment and would permit the establishment of a totalitarian 
state, whose people would have no rights, whose local commu- 
nities would have no independence. 

The courts did not grab the power they have. It follows 
inevitably from the words of the Constitution, and no one has 
ever answered the argument of Chief Justice Marshall for that 
power in Marbury against Madison. 

The Federalist, which was circulated among the people to secure 
a ratification of the Constitution, made clear the intention of the 
founders in these effective words: “The complete independence of 
the courts of justice is peculiarly essential in a limited constitu- 
tion. By a limited constitution, I understand one which contains 
certain specified exceptions to the legislative authority; such, for 
instance, as that it shall pass no bills of attainder, no ex post facto 
laws, and the like. Limitations of this kind can be preserved in 
practice no other way than through the medium of courts of jus- 
tice, whose duty it must be to declare all acts contrary to the 
manifest tenor of the Constitution void. Without this, all the 
reservations of particular rights or privileges would amount to 
nothing.” 

I note that Representative SmirH does not directly claim that 
the courts should not have this power. He simply criticizes them 
for carrying out their constitutional duty. He can’t argue against 
the power, because it is obvious that without it there would be 
no Constitution. 

There are several other innuendoes in his talk, notably those 
which present the Court as a kind of defender of big corpora- 
tions and a reluctant conceder of the rights of labor. Apparently 
Mr. SMITH would bar corporations from the protection of the 
Constitution and let the Government confiscate their property 
without due process of law simply because they are corporations. 
If an individual has the right to retain his own property with- 
out confiscation, why on earth should not three or four persons, 
gathered together in a business enterprise as a corporation, have 
the same protection? Corporations are nothing but a number of 
stockholders banded together in the kind of business enterprise 
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which has built up the United States. There is no argument I 
know of why they should not have constitutional rights in that 
enterprise as well as in an enterprise they may undertake as 
individuals or partners. The question of restraining the power 
of large corporations or taxing their profits is an entirely different 
one and one in which the Supreme Court has given every pos- 
sible power to the Government. The picture of a struggle be- 
tween the executive and the legislature on the one hand, protect- 
ing natural persons from corporations, against the Court allied 
with the corporations is a fiction of the imagination. 

Representative Smirn stated that the Court had been driven to 
permit the organization of labor unions, after other means of 
restraining large corporations failed. As a matter of fact, labor 
unions have always been held legal by the United States Supreme 
Court. The Court has repeatedly reasserted their rights and has 
now upheld the Wagner Act, which compels the employers to 
recognize the rights of collective bargaining. 

No; the attacks on the Court arise from the intense prejudice 
of the new dealers against the Court because the Court found 
that some of their measures violated the fundamental principles 
of the Constitution. The new dealers have not been hampered 
in any way in any efforts to protect labor or limit the power of 
corporations. They are indignant because the Court held laws 
like the N. R. A. and the A. A. A. unconstitutional, laws which 
would permit the National Government to g down into every 
community, tell the people what they should produce and what 
they should not produce, what price they should get for the 
things they make, and what price they should pay for the things 
they buy, laws which destroy all right of local self-government 
and the rights guaranteed by the Bill of Rights. The new 
dealers are dissatisfied because the Court has said that Congres 
cannot delegate its legislative power to the President, and that 
the President cannot remove men on independent commissions 
because they don’t happen to agree with him. In other words, 
the Court has insisted that the division of powers prescribed by 
the Constitution should not be merged in a single all-powerful 
dictator. 

Representative SmirH entirely misconceives the functions of 
the Court, which he says are twofold: First, to protect individ- 
uals under the Bill of Rights from both Federal and State 
encroachment, with which no one can disagree; but, second, “to 
cooperate at the task of making the Constitution adequate for 
the governance of a growing Nation.” He entirely ignores the 
Court’s duty to protect local self-government and the duty to 
see that the powers of government are not concentrated in one 
hand, and does not seem to think it very important for them 
to take an occasional look at the words of the Constitution itself. 

In considering the constitutionality of a law, the duty of the 
Court is not cooperation; it is justice, usually between some 
individual and a government trying to take away his constitu- 
tional rights. If it finds the law to be in accord with the 
Constitution (and in this it gives the judgment of Congress every 
reasonable doubt), it should uphold the law. If the law violates 
fundamental principles of the Constitution, it should refuse to 
enforce it. 

The Representative seems to think that the Court has a con- 
stant struggle to decide between what is compatible with prec- 
edent and what is desirable. That may be philosophy, but it is 
not constitutional law. Woodrow Wilson once said: “Justice has 
nothing to do with expediency. Justice has nothing to do with 
any temporary standard whatever. It is rooted and grounded in 
the fundamental instincts of humanity.” 

In fact, the whole trouble with the new dealers is that they 
believe that whatever they desire the Court should hold to be con- 
stitutional. They do not care what happens to the fundamental 
principles on which this Nation was founded. Most of them would 
be willing to abolish the States and turn over all local government 
to Federal control. All of them favor the delegation of legislative 
power to the President, and seem to forget that this was the first 
step in the growth of autocracy in Germany and Italy. 

The high-minded Democrats who wrote the report against the 
President’s Court-packing plan, after a long study and debate, 
realized that an independent Court is the very foundation of 
democracy. Their report said of the plan: “It would subjugate 
the courts to the will of Congress and the President, and thereby 
destroy the independence of the judiciary, the only certain shield 
of individual rights. * * * It stands now before the country, 
acknowledged by its proponents as a plan to force judicial inter- 
pretation of the Constitution, a proposal that violates every 
sacred tradition of American democracy. * * * Its ultimate 
operation would be to make this Government one of men rather 
than one of law, and its practical operation would be to make 
the Constitution what the executive or legislative branches of the 
Government say it is—an interpretation to be changed with 
every change of administration.” 

The patriotism, the ability, the diligence, and the impartiality 
of the men who have served on the Supreme Court of the United 
States are not equaled by those of any other group of public ser- 
vants. The people of the United States know that the power of 
the Supreme Court is the bulwark of Americanism. 
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Challenge of the Skies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1939 


ARTICLE FROM NATIONAL AERONAUTICS 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recor, I include the following magazine 
article on the development of American aviation written by 


myself: 
[From National Aeronautics for June 1939] 


CHALLENGE OF THE SKIES 


(By Jennincs RANDOLPH, United States Representative from 
k West Virginia) 
A CONGRESSMAN LOOKS AT THE FUTURE OF AMERICAN AVIATION 


In these stirring times, when the march of progress has been 
stimulated as never before in the history of the world, it is the 
high duty of a Member of Congress to keep his gaze focused 
steadily upon the horizon ahead. If our eyes are not kept con- 
stantly forward, the world will rush by and our constituents and 
our country will suffer. 

In the field of aviation, more perhaps than in any other field 
of activity, the need is compelling that this great land should keep 
not only abreast, but ahead, of the rest of the world. The intimate 
relationship between civil aeronautics and national defense makes 
it the duty of self-preservation never to permit America to lag. 

AIR TRAVEL MODERN MODE 


As I ride the modern transports of the air in travels throughout 
the United States, I am constantly reminded of the splendid 
progress which the great air-line industry has made in the last 
few years, and of the fine prospects which lie ahead. Travel by 
air is the modern mode of travel. 

The spirit of youth has left its deep imprint on the develop- 
ment of aviation in all of its branches. It would be difficult to 
single out the one individual who, though youthful in years, has 
contributed most outstandingly to the furtherance of flying. This 
article is being written on the anniversary of a day 12 years ago 
when Charles Lindbergh flew a frail craft for the first time across 
the Atlantic Ocean and thereby added a second story to the 
world, 

I personally admire my friends, C. R. Smith and Jack Frye, who, 
while in their thirties, have brought to the operation of two of 
our greatest air lines the administrative ability which has been 
widely noted. I believe that the real work of building up a fine 
organization like that accomplished by C. R. is indicative of the 
impression which young men are making in this industry. Those 
individuals who are 50, 60, and 70 in the aviation field are also 
youthful in spirit and action. All working together from the 
group of those whom I like to call pilots of progress. 

SAFETY RECORD WITHOUT PARALLEL 


Rapid strides have been taken in promoting air safety. They 
are without parallel in the history of any other form of transpor- 
tation. During the last winter alone, the safety record of sched- 
uled air transportation was bettered by exactly 853 percent over 
the winter preceding—and the winter before had been the best 
year in our history up to that time. I believe I may be pardoned 
if, on behalf of my colleagues in the Congress, I suggest that 
efforts in securing the passage of the Civil Aeronautics Act have 
contributed in some small way to this phenomenal record. 

With a consciousness of the place that aviation has taken in 
our national life, I joined with Senator PEPPER in securing the 
adoption of the resolution whereby the President is authorized 
by proclamation to set aside August 19 of each year as Aviation 
Day. It is the intention of this resolution that that day shall 
be celebrated throughout the country every year by appropriate 
exercises, as a reminder not only of the birthday of the great 
Orville Wright, but more particularly of the prospects 
which lie ahead for this vitally important aviation industry. 

BUILDING FOR FUTURE GENERATIONS 


We, in the Congress, have found that during recent years 
there was much misinformation and much misunderstanding 
concerning aviation and its possibilities. We have earnestly 
sought to dispel misconceptions. And the fruits of our labor 
are now being enjoyed. You may be sure that such efforts will 
continue unabated, and we will constantly look forward, and not 
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backward. Future generations of American citizens must be able 
to make fullest use of the countless advantages which aviation 
offers to our national life. 

The fiag of this Republic must be borne high. Events which 
have shaken to their foundations the nations of the entire werld 
have recently demonstrated that national power requires that we 
look to the air if our flag is to remain proudly supreme. Let us 
never forget that a hundred years ago the Yankee clipper ships 
sailed the seven seas far in the van of the world’s commerce, but 
through succeeding decades our shipping fell miserably behind. 
This history is a warning to us. Even though we today stand in 
an enviable position of leadership in aviation, our leadership has 
already been challenged and if we do not continue to push ahead 
with fixed determination that we will have nothing less than the 
cape we may suffer in the air the same fate which we once suffered 
on the sea, 


EXTEND AVIATION BENEFITS TO ALL 


We must do everything within our power to extend the benefits 
of civil aviation to our people. Air mail must be brought to an 
increasing number of American communities. In this connection 
I feel the experimental Air Mail Service, using the automatic 
pick-up and delivery device, will be of real value toward this desired 
end. Dr. L. S. Adams, inventor of the apparatus which makes 
it possible to pick up and deliver the mail without a plane landing, 
has, I feel, contributed much to the possibility of the extension 
of air mail into the smaller communities. We must foster the 
extension of feeder-line service. 


AN INVITATION TO GENIUS 


May 12 of this year the inauguration of the service was held at 
Morgantown, W. Va., with approximately 8,000 persons present for 
the ceremonies. Under the new service 60 communities will be 
served. This is remarkable in view of the fact that there are only 
— 180 cities now on the air-mail map after years and years of 
work, 

The air is an ocean—the greatest of all oceans. It is an invita- 
tion to the same genius which produced the early sailing clip- 
pers—an invitation to produce a new type of clipper and to main- 
tain it forevermore as the world's best. 

We must continue, unabated, our efforts toward keeping Amer- 
ican aviation the leader of the world. 


A Layman Speaks for the Townsend Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN G. ALEXANDER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1939 


LETTER FROM A CONSTITUENT 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I have been sent a copy 
of an interesting letter written by a resident of Minneapolis 
which is in reply to an editorial carried in one of their local 
weekly newspapers in which the writer has taken the Repub- 
lican Members of Congress to task for having supported the 
Townsend plan. 

This letter is so well written and has so many grains of 
salt in it that I believe it should be brought to the atten- 
tion of the Members of Congress and of the reading public. 
I commend it to you for study and contemplation. The 
letter, among other things, states: 

* >» * then along came this depression with its tragedy, when 
all of the savings of the aging, hard-working, thrifty people who 
have been the backbone of this great Nation, and to whom its 
God-given wealth belongs, were lost. 

Backbones began to rasp against the parched casings of empty 
stomachs. Hunger is a great education. 

When this threatened to destroy our Nation, God reached down 
and chose among the unknown common people of this Nation 
a leader and inspired him with a practical, common-sense idea. 
That leader was the country doctor, Francis E. Townsend, who 
never departed from a kindly dignity in face of all the indignities 
heaped upon him by frightened politicians. Dr. Townsend did 
what no politician has ever done before him, he taught the voters 
of a nation to think. He taught them to find the flaw in the 
politicians’ alibi. 
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Dr. Townsend was inspired with an idea that will rescue this 
Nation from an economic condition resulting from the inventive 
genius of our people, which has developed a machine age. Dr. 
Townsend has pointed for us the way to regulate the economic 
system of our Nation, which will enable our people to enjoy the 
blessings that the machine age should bring. The writer of that 
editorial advertises the fact that he is ignorant concerning the 
Townsend plan. He has never studied a copy of the bill, he has 
turned deaf ears to those who would explain to him what we claim 
the Townsend plan will do for this Nation. He has written that 
editorial, basing it entirely on opinions which he has accepted 
ready-made from others who also knew very little about it them- 
selves, and yet the writer of this editorial speaks as one having 
authority. Because he knows nothing about the plan, he has no 
constructive arguments to use against the plan and has resorted to 
the only weapon he had to use, a weapon which is usually asso- 
ciated with malice and an inferior intelligence, name calling and 
derision, based on nothing but political venom. Now, if I, like 
the writer of this editorial, wished to destroy a movement, I would 
first study the plan upon which that movement was based. I 
would make myself familiar with their arguments, discover its 
weak points, and attack it with arguments based upon facts. If 
this editorial writer had done that he never would have left his 
chin open for a straight to the jaw with the following statement: 
“One-third of the acccredited Republican legislators in the House 
of Representatives voted to bankrupt the Treasury.” Now, please 
tell us how any plan can bankrupt the Treasury when not one cent 
of the funds with which it is to be financed will be drawn from 
the Treasury? It is a pay-as-you-go plan, and although I am not 
a Republican, this plan fits in nicely with their argument that 
this country never can spend itself back to prosperity with þor- 
rowed money. 

Certainly the present system of borrowing for relief, issuing 
bonds that offer financiers a safe investment for their money 
where that money produces nothing but more taxes and un- 
employment will eventually lead to a bankrupt Treasury. Cer- 
tainly it has not brought about recovery, although it has been 
tested for 7 years. As that writer would understand if he knew 
anything about the Townsend plan, it is to be financed by a 
2-percent transaction tax, the same tax which financial leaders in 
1920 advocated as a just and equitable tax, if applied in a manner 
which would not apply to themselves. The Townsend plan is 
impartial and will apply its taxes and benefits equally to all 
citizens. The proceeds of the proposed tax will be divided equally 
among those who are eligible for the annuity, up to the amount 
of $200, after the cost of administration has been deducted from 
it; $200 is a maximum, not a guaranty. The funds used to 
finance the Townsend plan will draw no interest. It will be 
unnecessary to issue any more money to support it. Our banks 
are overflowing with savings now. In the days of scarcity there 
was use for savings; bankers loaned those savings to industries, 
where employment wes created. Today, banks invest in non- 
producing relief bonds and huge piles of money lie idle, as useless 
to those who earned and saved it as it is to the Nation's industries. 
The Townsend plan will give that stack of savings a push that 
will spread it to every industry and worker in the Nation. It will 
rob the wealthy of nothing, it will guard them as it will guard 
all others against a destitute old age. It will cut our crime bill 
of $15,000,000,000 annually in half, by giving restless youth an 
outlet for their ambitions. It will increase the national income 
as well as the national wealth of the Nation. The Townsend plan 
includes a provision that all annuitants must pay honest bills or 
forfeit the annuity; that they must use 10 percent of the an- 
nuity to satisfy debts contracted previous to the time they received 
the annuity. 

Consider your own business; if the Townsend plan were in oper- 
ation, it requires little imagination to vision how it would in- 
crease your subscriptions and advertising. The Townsend plan 
will preserve the capitalistic system and will act as a balance 
wheel for it. It will not destroy competition. Merchants will 
strive to undersell each other and would do much advertising. 
It would enable you to build up a newspaper that would help to 
build a cleaner, better community. You would need more help 
and could offer some of the fine young people of your town em- 
ployment at respectable wages. You could set your mind at rest 
concerning the future and apply your ability to improving the 
conditions of today. And your children will not be paying a tax 
to support you in idleness when you retire; they will merely be 
paying 2 percent of what they spend, mark that, of what they 
spend, not of what they save, for an insurance of up to $200 
monthly, after 60; and that insurance will not be canceled if 
they become ill and cannot work. 

The Townsend plan is not compulsory; no person need give up 
gainful employment against his or her will, but may continue work 
until such time as they desire to qualify for the annuity. 

The present Nation-wide W. P. A. disturbance proves that some 
other system must be used to correct the present conditions in 
our Nation. 

In closing, I hope you will get a copy of the Townsend-plan 
bill and also enough Townsend literature to study, so that you will 
understand what the Townsend plan is and what we claim it will 
do for the Nation; then, if you still desire to destroy the move- 
ment, you will at least know what you are talking about, 


Sincerely, 
k Mrs. LOTTIE LARSEN, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Washington—Center of the Political Whirlwind 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEONARD W. HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1939 


ADDRESS BY FRANK C. WALDROP 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my own 
remarks by including an address by Mr. Frank C. Waldrop, 
editor of the Washington Times-Herald editorial page, I 
should like to say, in a prefatory way, that Mr. Waldrop’s 
remarks were made at an open forum meeting of Republi- 
cans held on June 15, 1939, at Timber Point, near Islip, 
Suffolk County, Long Island, N. Y. 

Mr. Waldrop, as a Washingtonian as well as journalist 
and editor, speaks most entertainingly of some of his im- 
pressions. That I am in disagreement with him on some 
of the facts and the interpretations to be given them does 
not in the main detract from the report he gives on voteless 
Washington, and certainly not from its interest as reading. 

W. Kingsland Macy, Esq., Suffolk County Republican 
leader and former Republican State chairman of New York, 
introduced Mr. Waldrop at the meeting as follows: 


We are honored by having with us this evening a distinguished 
editor and author. Mr. Waldrop's book Television: A Struggle for 
Power is an authoritative commentary upon the new and im- 
portant scientific contribution of television. The paper with which 
he is associated is under the direction and ownership of the bril- 
liant Mrs. Eleanor Patterson, who is also a part owner of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, published by her cousin, Col. R. R. McCormick. 
She is equally interested in the New York Daily News, published 
by her brother, Capt. J. M. Patterson. Associated with this power- 
ful group of newspapers, situated as they are in important key 
. Mr. Waldrop brings to us a broad viewpoint on national 

alrs. 


Mr. Waldrop’s address follows: 


I bring you greetings from the center of the political whirl- 
wind. It used to be the custom in referring to whirlwinds to call 
the center a dead spot—the dead center of the whirlwind—but I 
think your experiences locally would testify against that in the 
case of a physical whirlwind. I am here to assure you that the 
center of the political whirlwind is also rather lively these days. 

It is likely to become livelier before it grows deader, and that 
is the point of my remarks tonight. I am going to speak without 
reservation of any kind and be utterly frank about the political 
situation as I see it. I can do this with impunity as yet for I 
am not a voter in any political party. I have no suffrage, though 
I am a citizen, pay taxes, obey the law, and must serve the 
Nation in war. As you know, I am a professional Washingtonian. 
That is, administrations come and go but the people who are a 
permanent part of Washington City remain pretty much inde- 
pendent observers of the politicians’ efforts. Therefore, we think 
we see a little more clearly than partisan strivers. 

Let me get at my story of the evening by saying Washington is 
the finest example in the world of a city governed by a dictator- 
ship; and the nature of Washington’s city government is a fore- 
cast of what can happen in these United States, and what I 
firmly believe is going to happen, unless you and all the other 
people outside Washington adopt a realistic point of view with 
respect to the nature of government and its relationship to 
people. 

Washington is a city of 627,000 people, more than there are in 
any one of eight States, yet it has no suffrage. We do not govern 
ourselves. Congress governs us. We lost our suffrage in what the 
Government of the moment called “an emergency.” Suffrage was 
surrendered because at the moment it was easy to let somebody 
else do the thinking and solve the problems of the people who 
made up the population of the National Capital. That was 68 
years ago. 

Today, this city of 627,000 people, more than the population of 
any one of eight States, bitterly regrets the fact that the grand- 
fathers of the present generation surrendered self-government in 
the interest of an apparent immediate security. That security was 
a snare and a delusion. The snare and the delusion have been 
most forcefully made apparent to the grandchildren of those who 
did the surrendering. 

I will give you an example. In that surrender of self-govern- 
ment and suffrage, the theory was that Congress, being disinter- 
ested and not a party to local problems, would be able to render a 
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just and impartial judgment and give Washington the best city 
administration in the world. This was to be a new deal in munici- 
pal government and a new deal it was indeed. On Monday of this 
week the new deal for Washington involved the following: An 
income-tax law enacted in the House of Representatives to be 
effective on every penny every individual earns in the District of 
Columbia in excess of $2,000. There are no exemptions for mar- 
riage status, no relief for nonresidents who earn money in the 
District and pay taxes elsewhere. The President of the United 
States, his Cabinet officers, and down to the lowest clerk in the 
Federal Bureau of Fisheries must make out an income-tax return 
and pay the piper for every penny above $2,000. 

This income-tax law was alleged to provide Washington with 
the finest and most modern type of tax legislation and be a 
model for the Nation’s lesser political divisions. But listen. I 
want to point out to you a very interesting qualification—that 
the Members of Congress who voted this income tax upon the 
voteless residents of the National Capital very carefully exempted 
themselves from its effect. 

I am not exaggerating the case when I say the House of 
Representatives leaped out the window when it saw the tax 
collector at its door. The Congressman who has been denounc- 
ing rugged individualists as selfish and designing enemies of 
the public welfare turned rugged protector of the taxpayers’ 
money for the first time since I can remember—the taxpayers’ 
money having been converted into $10,000 worth of salary, free 
office rent, free transportation, free mailing service, free haircuts, 
and a pass to the ball game all for the Con . Let me 
repeat this little story, because I think perhaps I have rambled 
somewhat in the telling of it. 

The House of Representatives on Monday of this week, passed 
a bill taxing every income in the District of Columbia except 
the incomes of Members of Congress. Now I would like to please 
you by saying that this was the handiwork of the dastardly 
Democrats, but the truth is that this was an issue on which 
Democrats and Republicans saw eye to eye and an emergency in 
which they stood back to back against the common foe whom you 
and I know only too well—that evil genius of our times, the tax 
collector. I have read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of the debates 
on that issue of whether the Congressmen should tax themselves, 
with infinite amusement. It is such a bold and undeniable self- 
exposé of the point of view of the one who has corrupted him- 
self, who has lost the ability of self-discipline and self-examina- 
tion because he has been turned loose with no checks upon him 
in the domain of public power that you have to laugh no mat- 
ter how deeply the facts shock you. 

The District of Columbia now pays into the Federal Treasury 
more internal revenue than any one of 26 States, more than 11 
States combined. You would think that the District of Columbia 
as a political subdivision would be able to defend itself against 
such monstrous mistreatment as this which I have just described. 
But the District of Columbia is in the neuter gender politically 
speaking. It can fume and fret, and it does all these things, but 
it handed over the power to do something 68 years ago to men 
woo said they knew better than the people what the people wanted 

one. 

I do not have to pursue this analogy any further. I think you 
understand me and you understand the point to which I am lead- 
ing—that when people let government decide all their problems 
for them, those people are inviting extinction. The District of 
Columbia is not a model city as they said 68 years ago it would 
surely become. It has terrible civic problems, involving slums, 
ravages of the public health, faults in the school system, frightful 
imbalance of the tax load, a criminal and civil code of law practice 
which is in great need of reform. The people of the District of 
Columbia know what the evils in their community are and they 
know how they want them cured, but the people of the District 
of Columbia cannot move a peg. The evils which have been 
handed down to them by that same disinterested power which 
was to govern for them in a mood of judicial and abstract calm— 
the Congress. Those evils are preserved because those evils assist 
the Members of Congress to maintain their prerogatives of pomp 
and circumstance. I do not know when or how we will ever peace- 
fully recover the right to govern ourselves in Washington. We 
have made every reasonable request of Congress to surrender its 
dictatorship of our community, but Congress turns a deaf ear, 
because surrender of the public power to the public means sur- 
render to those pleasant and profitable emoluments of office; the 
right to park by a fire plug, the right to have a cop transferred 
to the outer darkness, the right to plant a constituent in a well- 
paying city job without benefit of merit, the right to trade in 

Washington real estate to the gain of the honorable Member. You 
will agree with me I think that the grandfathers in the emergency 
68 years ago made a bad trade of freedom for security—which was 
not even secure. 

In recent years we have seen the parallel to the problem of the 
city of Washington established in many of the world. The 
people of Russia, after Kerensky had put up for them a set of 
relatively free institutions, were sold the theory that an emergency 
Was upon them and that they must surrender themselves to the 
dictatorship of one class of their citizenship, the proletariat. In 
the years since, the proletariat have been sold the principle that 
they must surrender their dictatorship to the Communist Party, 
and the Communist Party has been convinced by firing squad and 
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torture chamber that it would be the better part of wisdom to 
surrender the dictatorship to the divine and all-wise Stalin. 

The people of Italy were sold the idea that free institutions 
in their own country could not survive, except by trusting those 
institutions to fascism and the Fascist Party, in turn, trusted all 
judgment to one man. He has failed and Italy fails with him. 
In Germany the same thing has happened because people could not 
endure free institutions which had to be maintained by the 
effort of each individual, and Germany is today the world’s most 
frightful example of a degenerate state. 

You will note that the dictators draw closer together as time 
Passes, Just as the old royal monarchs were drawn together. The 
monarchs fought each other until they saw a common enemy, 
democracy, and then they stood together against that threat to 
them all. The dictators stand together against the self-sufficiency 
of the people today. These modern monarchs are standing to- 
gether against democracy again. It does not follow that they will 
fall. History does not repeat itself unless man makes it do so. 
You cannot wish good luck into existence. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is the pastime of political writers and 
editorialists to indulge in prophecy. I would like to entertain 
you with a few enticing prophecies, but I can’t bring myself to do 
it. I can only express an opinion that the Republican Party has 
better than even chances in the present state of things to carry 
the Presidency and the House of Representatives in the elections 
of 1940. You know as well as I that although it is a mathe- 
matical possibility for the Republican Party also to carry the Sen- 
ate, such a thing is politically impossible, because too many of 
the States in which the elections will occur are solid Demo- 
cratic Party subdivisions. Let us assume, then, in 1940 a Repub- 
lican President and a Republican House and a Democratic Sen- 
ate. What has that to do with my story of the income tax in 
Washington, D. C., and the state of government elsewhere in the 
world? 

As I see it, the next President is going to have the greatest oppor- 
tunity ever offered to any President since Abraham Lincoln. I 
think this opportunity will come in inspiring the belief of the 
people in the power of private individual initiative to solve their 
economic difficulties. I think his problem will come in the mis- 
understandings of the issue by the mass of people who have per- 
suaded themselves—I do not blame anyone else—that they can 
pass the buck for continuing their own existence to the Govern- 
ment. There are many things to improve the national wealth and 
income which the Government ought to do, and which can be done 
by no other agency; but government cannot manufacture wealth. 
It cannot do for people what people should do for themselves. It 
is in driving home this truth that the next President can preserve 
and advance the civilization of the American Republic. He must 
convince the people that government is not the center, but merely 
the surface show, of their vitality. 

But the next President cannot succeed unless first the people 
revive confidence in themselves as individuals and as creators of 
spiritual and material wealth. 

I believe that the responsibility rests on you and the people like 
you to declare now that “economic emergency” is at an end. It 
has too long been the battle cry of those seeking an excuse to 
take power away from the people of this republic and put it with 
the Government. 

I thank you. 


Oklahoma Indian Makes Plea for House Joint Reso- 
lution 290 Before Committee on Indian Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JED JOHNSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1939 


STATEMENT BY ALBERT ATTOCKNIE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago five well-known and respected full-blood Indians, repre- 
senting three tribes in the district I have the honor to repre- 
sent in Congress, appeared before the House Committee on 
Indian Affairs in support of House Joint Resolution 290 in- 
troduced by me during the present session of Congress. They 
were Albert Attocknie, a Comanche from Apache; DeLos 
Lonewolf, a Kiowa from Mountain View; White Parker, a 
Comanche from Lawton; Guy Quoetone, a Kiowa from Car- 
negie; and Howard Soontay, an Apache from Apache, Okla, 

They presented their case so well and made such a pro- 
found impression upon all members of the Committee on 
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Indian Affairs that the resolution in question was unani- 
mously reported out of the committee with a recommenda- 
tion that it do pass. It is hopeful that this resolution will 
be brought up and acted upon before this session closes, and 
I sincerely trust that all Members will give it fair and im- 
partial consideration. The resolution in question merely 
proposes to refer the claims of the Kiowa, Comanche, and 
Apache Tribes to the Court of Claims. This resolution does 
not ask for the final adjudication of these claims, but simply 
calls upon the Court of Claims to investigate fully the facts 
with reference to the long-standing claims of these tribes 
of Indians against the Government of the United States 
and report such facts back to the Congress. 


One of the most impressive speeches made to the com- 
mittee was by Albert Attocknie, who has had limited educa- 
tional advantages, but who has been many times recognized 
as a leader among his people. He has been referred to as 
one of the greatest Indian orators in America. The im- 
promptu remarks of Albert Attocknie, who himself is a ward 
of the United States Government, before the House Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, follow: 


Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the committee, 
sometimes I wonder why white man does not understand Indian 
better than he does, because white man has been in constant con- 
tact with the Indian ever since the Mayflower landed at Ply- 
mouth Rock, 319 years ago. 

White man studies and understands everything he comes in 
contact with; white man know and appreciate animal, bird, and 
reptile so well, that large numbers of them are well taken care 
of here in the National Zoo at Washington. 

Everybody seems to think the large amounts of money ap- 
propriated from year to year for upkeep of animals and birds at 
zoo is money well spent. But when Indian appears before Con- 
gress and asks for passage of a jurisdiction bill, like bill now 
before your honorable committee, some Congressmen do not seem 

*to understand what it is all about. 

If all the honorable Congressmen present only understand how 
hard it is for Indian to express his thoughts, we would make our 
case so clear that House Joint Resolution 290 would pass this 
committee without a minute’s delay. 

Some of the honorable committeemen may not have any In- 
dians in their States, and they will not have a very good way to 
have right impression on American Indian. Why? 

Sometimes I think it is because when a newly elected Congress- 
man arrives at the National Capital, the first thing he sees on 
the east front of the Capitol is an Indian in attempt to kill 
white woman and innocent white child. 

And in the Congressional Library an Indian is pictured in the 
act of killing and being killed. 

I think all that puts the Indian in a wrong light before the 
American public. 

I believe the Indian would be better understood if the Indian 
were shown at the Capital in statuary giving corn to their pale- 
face cousins, and if the Indians were pictured giving tobacco we 
use in peace pipes to their pale-face friends to use in cigarettes in 
their social functions and other places, or if the Indian maidens 
could be shown in Washington in statuaries and pictures giving 
paint to their white cousins to apply on their pretty, plump, and 
dimpled cheeks to make them look prettier. 

But I have looked on walls of this beautiful Capitol and tried 
and tried in vain to find a statue or picture of the Indian girl 
Pocahontas that risked her own life to save the life of Capt. 
John Smith. 

The Indian has his part and rights in the Nation, but he is 
slow about expressing himself, hence the Indian is the ward of the 
Government. 

And this Indian ward is now before you pleading for a favorable 
report on House Joint Resolution 290, so the Congress of the 
Government of the people, by the people, for the people, may 
give us a chance to be heard on our claims for loss and damages 
caused by Congress ignoring the Medicine Lodge Treaty of 1867, 
to ratify the Jerome agreement of 1892, even though the 
Jerome agreement did not have the required number of signa- 
tures required by law, which was three-fourths of all the adult male 
Indians. 

„ Congress ignored the Medicine Lodge Treaty 


The Fifty-sixth Congress, to get the Indians’ land, enacted a law 
providing the Medicine Lodge Treaty of 1867 bound the red man 
just like a heavy chain around his neck, but the same treaty, it 
seems, did not bind the other party, the United States Government. 

So the Fifty-sixth Congress, to get the Indians’ land, ratified the 
Jerome agreement when that agreement carried less than three- 
fourths of the male adult Indians’ signatures, as required by law. 

If all Members of the Fifty-sixth Congress knew and understood 
the Indians better, the Jerome agreement never would have been 
ratified, and we would not be here asking to be heard concerning 
certain claims of loss and damages imposed on us by the ratifica- 
tion of the Jerome agreement of 1892 and October 6, 1892. 


of 
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First Broadcast from House of Representatives 
Radio Correspondents’ Gallery by N. B. C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LAWRENCE LEWIS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1939 


NEWS BROADCAST BY H. R. BAUKHAGE 


Mr. LEWIS of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, at 12:45 p. m., 
eastern standard time, on June 26, 1939, Mr. H. R. Bauk- 
hage, Washington observer for the National Broadcasting 
Co., made the first news broadcast from the recently es- 
tablished radio correspondents’ gallery of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. A transcript of this broadcast, marking an 
1 historical event in news dissemination, is as 
ollows: 


ANNOUNCER. Just a few months ago the Congress of the United 
States approved a resolution granting radio correspondents equal 
rights with newspaper correspondents in covering its activities. 
It was the first time in 150 years that Congress had opened its 
galleries to a news-gathering agency other than the press. 

Today the Speaker of the House, WILIA B. BANKHEAD, granted 
our request that broadcasts be permitted from the workroom of 
the radio correspondents. 

Now, 2 hours after that request has been granted, N. B. C. pre- 
sents the first broadcast from the quarters of radio correspondents 
covering the House of Representatives. N. B. C's Washington 
observer, Baukhage, is first to speak from the House radio room. 

Mr. BAUKHAGE. Baukhage talking. 

In this historic first broadcast from the radio gallery of the 
House of Representatives in the Capitol of the United States. 

This broadcast signalizes the opening of the radio correspondents’ 
gallery—that is, its first use by a broadcaster. The long-cherished 
freedom of the press is officially extended to embrace the freedom 
of the air. 

It was on April 20 when a resolution extending to radio similar 
privileges accorded to the press was passed by the House—a resolu- 
tion adopting the report submitted by JOHN J. DEMPSEY, Repre- 
sentative from New Mexico. It was Representative Dempsey who 
fought the resolution through committee. 

Today the radio gallery numbers 26 official members, with a 
waiting list to be approved—about the same number as made up 
the press gallery when in 1839—a hundred years ago—seats in the 
Senate gallery were first set aside for newspaper correspondents. 

Our colleagues of the press are just down the hall; we are -here 
right over the main entrance to the House of Representatives, and 
our seats in the Chamber are in the front row of the gallery to 
the right of the press. 

This window out of which I am looking now, looks down on the 
tree-covered plaza of the Capitol; across the way is the Library 
of Congress; at my left I can just see the top of the marble 
facade of the Supreme Court Building. 

Underneath us is the Speaker's office—Speaker BanKHEAD— 
where we had our usual morning conference with him about an 
hour ago—he was pretty pessimistic about adjournment. And he 
predicted an exciting week ahead in the House—starting off with 
plenty of fireworks right now—in fact, it’s begun. District of 
Columbia affairs don't interest the country at large so much, but 
this is a pretty big community—your Capital City—and Congress 
has the burden of running it. And District affairs are under 
debate right now. 

And, of course, neutrality is hanging over our heads—the House 
takes that up tomorrow, but on Friday the fiscal year ends at 
midnight and there are several measures that must be rushed 
through before then if the wheels of government keep moving. 
The Speaker said that he expected night sessions; he wouldn't 
predict anything but advised us to stick around. 

Our quarters here—our workshop isn't as large as the press, of 
course, and if all the members should want to rush in and make 
use of it at the same time we'd be pretty crowded, but of course 
the reporter’s job is as much to be where the news is happening 
as at his typewriter or at the microphone. 

On the Senate side, similar quarters and privileges have been 
voted but the physical equipment hasn’t been completed as yet. 

While it is Congress itself which regulates our activities, the 
rules for membership and the conduct are formulated by an execu- 
tive committee—the radio now has such a committee, composed of 
representatives of the three Washington chains and one radio 
news service—William McAndrew, head of the Washington news 
department, represents N. B. C. These rules then are approved 
by the Speaker on the House side and the Senate Committee on 


Rules on its side. The two galleries are entirely separate. 
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Each gallery has its superintendent, and here in the House 
radio correspondents’ gallery is Robert M. Menaugh, tall, red-headed 
Hoosier, who has been on duty down on the House floor for the 
last several years, maintaining contact with the press and the 
Members of the House. He knows his 435 House Members as few 
do, and when he was named for this job his appointment was 
unanimous. He's right here so I'm going to ask him a question: 
Bob, how do you like making history—you know the first super- 
intendent of the radio gallery is going to go down in history. 

Mr. MenavucH. I realize that it is a historic event—giving radio 
Official recognition, which of course, everybody knows it deserves. 
This method of getting the news out over the air will bring the 
Senators and Representatives still closer to the people—the people 
they represent. 

I know from experience that that is really what the Members 
of Congress want—closer contact with their constituents—and 
I know from my several years’ experience here right in the midst 
of things that it’s what the people ought to have. I'm glad 
radio is here to do the job and Im mighty glad to help. 

1 Bauxuace, Thanks very much, Superintendent Bob Men- 
augh. 

And now things are starting on the House floor, folks are already 
filling the corridors, and Id better go in and see what's happening, 

It’s been a big thrill to me to have been able to take part in 
this historic broadcast as NBC Washington observer. 

ANNOUNCER. This has been the first broadcast from the House 
of Representatives Radio Correspondents’ Gallery. But there will 
be many more. 

These additional facilities, granted radio by the Congress, will 
enable NBC to present even more “on the spot” broadcasts from 
the United States Capitol Building in Washington than we've been 
able to before. Baukhage, NBC’s Washington observer, has been 
your commentator today. 

This is the National Broadcasting Company. 


National Labor Relations Board 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH A. McARDLE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1939 


Mr. McARDLE. Mr. Speaker, I oppose the investigation 
of the National Labor Relations Board by a special committee 
of the House because I suspect its motives. 

I suspect the move is nothing more nor less than another 
part of the deliberate plan we have seen unfold in this Con- 
gress to besmirch the President and all his liberal program. 
Else why this strange effort to take the matter from the 
hands of the Labor Committee? 

Whether the President and his liberal policies are right 

or not—and I think that on the whole the President’s lib- 
eralism is a fine flower of our American ideal—I object to 
this manner of attack. 

The attack is predicated upon the strategy that anything 
the President is for his reactionary opponents in both parties 
are against. Sink or swim, right or wrong, they oppose him 
and everything he stands for. 

Their opposition takes the form of smear campaigns, snip- 
ing attacks, and flank maneuvers. Lofty words cloak ignoble 
intentions. The purpose of this resolution is not to investi- 
gate the Labor Board with an eye to discoverfħg defects that 
they may be corrected. The purpose is not to insure to em- 
ployer and employee better relations, a more harmonious 
existence, and a more thorough enjoyment of American life. 

The purpose is to sabotage the Labor Board. 

The purpose is to smear the Labor Board, to encourage 
strife between unions, to set Labor at Labor’s throat, and 
restore industrial feudalism. 

And by doing all this, this resolution’s sponsors hope fur- 
ther to undermine our great President’s prestige. 

It is not the President’s prestige but our own which the 
sponsors of this resolution will undermine. 

Parliamentary government becomes a farce when a small 
minority can turn its back on the majority with which it is 
affiliated and join with the minority party to sabotage the 
Democratic program. 

LXXXIV—App——225 
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The Nation knows that personal spleen rather than Amer- 
ican idealism governs this attack from the Democratic Party 
on its own President. 

I am willing to have this House investigate anything, if 
the investigation is handled fairly, without ulterior motives, 
and in the traditional manner evolved with the growth of 
parliamentary government over the course of centuries. I 
am opposed to any prostitution of our legislative powers for 
reasons of spite and malice. 


Railroads and Oil Companies Oppose the Florida 
Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER CHANDLER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1939 


Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. Speaker, the public demand for 
the completion of the Florida Canal, and the opposition to 
the project by certain private interests, including the rail- 
roads and the great oil companies, are clearly set forth in 
the report of the House Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
which investigated this matter. This opposition has resulted 
in confusing the minds of many Members of Congress. In 
order that the House may be fully informed as to the facts 
developed by the committee and as to just where this oppo- 
sition is coming from, I desire to recite the following quota- 
tions from the committee report: 


Opponents of the project have, by appearance or by testimony 
submitted in writing, presented arguments and views in opposition 
to those presented in the reports of the Chief of Engineers, the 
Department of the Navy, and the Department of Commerce favor- 
able to the construction of the canal. Several days were occupied 
in taking opposition testimony, to which the committee has given 
careful consideration. 

The opponents of the project appear to be divisible into two 
broad general divisions. The first of these comprise the manage- 
ments of railroads, individually and collectively; the management 
of most of the large oil companies; and some, at least, of the ship 
operators. The second group comprises certain localities and in- 
terests in southern Florida. Among the former there may be 
listed the Association of American Railroads, the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad Co., the Florida East Coast Railway Co., the Sea- 
board Air Line Railway Co., the Southern Railway Co., the Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey, the Sun Oil Co., the Standard Vacuum 
Transportation Co., and certain steamship-operating companies. 
None of the oil companies or ship-operating companies were rep- 
resented at the hearings, but letters introduced into the record 
indicate a substantial measure of opposition on their part. 

The following observations seem to be pertinent: 

(a) Opposition to the development of water transportation by 
canals and canalized rivers is the usual policy of the railroads. In 
this particular instance, the opposition of the railroads has been 
so determined as to raise a presumption, regardless of other sup- 
porting evidence, that the economies of the project and the conse- 
quent vast flow of water-borne traffic through the canal reported 
by the Chief of Engineers and the Department of Commerce will 
in fact materialize. 

At the same time it should be borne in mind that all of the 
Atlantic-Gulf tonnage which the Chief of Engineers’ report finds 
as potential to the canal is existing water-borne freight now moy- 
ing through the Straits of Florida, Since it is moving by water at 
present and not by rail, it cannot be regarded as being taken from 
the railroads when it is diverted from the Straits and routed 
through the canal. Neither the representatives of the railroads 
nor any other person has presented any evidence tending to show 
that the Atlantic-Gulf commerce, which would transit the canal, 
would represent freight taken from the railroads, nor does it seem 
possible that such could be the case. In view of this fact it can 
only be concluded that the opposition of the railroads to this 
project is a part of their general policy of attempting to destroy all 
water transportation of freight, both the origin and destination of 
which lie within the continental United States. < 

(b) The very positive opposition of the large oil companies and 
certain of the ship operators is a factor which must be taken into 
consideration in studying their statements with regard to the 
project. Here again there is raised a presumption that such state- 
ments are designed to serve the policies of these corporations and 
are not primarily directed toward the public interest. Support to 
the view is afforded by the history of other great canal projects. 
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(c) The committee finds a considerable weight of evidence to 
support the view that, while there is undoubtedly a measurable 
body of entirely honest, if unjustified, opinion in southern Florida 
to the effect that the construction of the canal will adversely affect 
underground-water supplies, these fears have been fostered and 
developed by the organized efforts of the railroads and others seek- 
ing to defeat the project for reasons unconnected with the public 
interest. 

During the course of these hearings there were presented, either 
in person or by written communication, the views of the following 
proponents and opponents: Supporting the canal—The President, 
the Department of the Navy, the Department of War, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the Governors of Alabama, Arizona, Delaware, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, South Carolina, and Wyoming, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the Mississippi Valley Association, the Atlantic 
Deeper Waterways Association, the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress, and the Intracoastal Waterway Association of Louisiana 
and Texas. 

Evidence submitted shows a widespread public support for the 
project. This includes the endorsements of the Governors of a 
large number of States, representatives of organized labor, civic and 
commercial bodies, and national associations, especially those lo- 
cated in or representing the Mississippi Valley and Gulf States and 
the Atlantic seaboard. 

The project is actively supported by an official act of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Florida, the Governor, both Senators, and 
three out of the five Representatives from that State, including 
the Representatives from the districts through which the canal 
runs. The Department of Commerce states that the magnitude 
of the savings to be effected by the canal “undoubtedly justify its 
cost and emphasize the desirability of its construction.” The Pres- 
ident and the Secretary of the Navy have advised the committee 
that the project will be of definite aid in the national 
defense © . 

In conclusion it may be said that the opposition is not well 
founded; that the project is of unusual merit; that its economic 
justification is beyond question; that its benefits will increase 
with time and will accrue to a larger portion of our country and 
its population than those of almost any other Federal public works; 
and that its construction is needful and in the public interest. 


The 10-Cents-an-Hour Bloc 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD J. WELCH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE SAN FRANCISCO NEWS 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the following editorial pub- 
lished in the San Francisco News on July 18, with reference 
to the Fair Labor Standards Act: 


THE 10-CENTS-AN-HOUR BLOC 


While the leaders of organized labor have been draining their 
energies elsewhere—with mutual name-calling, with jurisdictional 
strikes, with W. P. A. walk-outs—the champions of dime-an-hour 
wages have been quietly at work in Washington. 

As a result, the Wage Hour Act apparently is in for a pushing 
around from the logrollers. 

It’s the same old sorry system of “you scratch my back and I'll 
scratch yours” that has wished onto us such nightmares as the 
Hawley-Smoot tariff. You know how it goes: 

A Congressman from a dairying district is buttonholed by 
creamery owners who warn that they will be ruined if they must 
pay 25 cents an hour and time-and-a-half for overtime after 44 
hours a week. A Co: an from a lumbering district is simi- 
larly beseeched. Tears fall on the lapels of Members from tobacco- 
handling areas, cannery areas, meat-packing, sugar-processing, and 
cotton-ginning areas. 

If enough exemptions from the wage-and-hour provisions are 
packed into a single bill, a majority of the Members of the House 
can do something for influential constituents. 

That apparently is what has been done in Washington, and it 
looks as if the House will vote to exempt more than a million 
22 from the protections now accorded them by the Wage-Hour 
Act. 

If such a bill becomes law, we might as well kiss the Wage-Hour 
Act good-bye. We might as well concede that America is too primi- 
tive and poor a nation to afford “two bits” an hour for those who 
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stoop and sweat. And then we might as well march back to the 
good old “trickle theory”—the theory that as long as the upper- 
bracket incomes are well nourished, enough gravy will trickle 
down to keep the lowly from hunger. 

Exemptions from the wage-hour provisions are not what we 
need, but some real enforcement of the law. Administrator An- 
drews, who has already recognized certain technical defects in the 
act and has proposed changes, has been handicapped by a shortage 
of funds for the payment of inspectors. The President has just 
asked Congress to vote $2,000,000 extra for this purpose. 

We hope the President can obtain this appropriation and at the 
same time check the low-wage bloc and its so-called Barden 
amendments. But we doubt if he can do very much unless or- 
ganized labor makes its position known promptly and loudly. 


Differential Freight Rates Between the South and 
the Other Sections of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1939 


Mr. JOHN L. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, no section of the 
United States has been more blessed by Nature than have the 
Southeastern States. No people anywhere have more cour- 
ageously met with adverse marketing conditions than have 
the farmers of these same States. At the same time, no 
section and no group of our citizens have received less assist- 
ance from the Federal Government. 

Over the long period of our colonial and national history 
the sturdy independence of our people has characterized the 
very life of each passing age. Our people of the Southeast, 
who under the inspiration of Marion and Pickens kept alive 
the wavering torch of independence during the American 
Revolution, have always unselfishly met every test of pa- 
triotism and good citizenship. Practically unaided, and even 
hindered, we survived the dark days following the War be- 
tween the States. Today we come before the Nation fully 
convinced that we are entitled to—and will receive—a careful 
and friendly consideration of our major problem—adequate 
transportation at reasonable rates. 

If there is any truth whatever to the charge that the No. 1 
economic problem of the Nation is the Southeast, much of its 
force is due not to any defect in the character, resourceful- 
ness, or industry of our people, not to any material depletion 
of our soil nor to any lack of water power for the development ` 
of modern industrial and manufacturing economy. We have 
the soil; we produce the crops; we have adequate rainfall; we 
have the manpower and the advantage of a relatively low 
cost of living, but we do not have access to the markets of the 
world or even of the United States. We do not have the cen- 
ters of population which constitute the consuming public. To 
state the case bluntly and without qualification, we cannot 
fairly meet the conditions of modern competition so long as 
we are compelled to pay freight rates which are entirely out 
of line with those paid by the other producing sections of the 
Nation. 

We do not criticize any other section because of the special 
favors they have received. We are merely asking for a fair 
treatment of our problems. The light-rainfall belts have re- 
ceived hundreds of millions in grants and loans in develop- 
ing new areas of production. The agricultural-West not only 
has received preferential treatment in the handling of its 
crops but its transportation lines have been constructed 
largely by Federal grants and subsidies. 

The Nation needs our cotton, our tobacco, and our other 
agricultural products. If we are given even a reasonably 
fair opportunity to place our crops upon the market we will 
be in a position to purchase the manufactured goods of the 
North and East. We are prepared to become one of the very 
best consumer markets in the world, but we must have a fair 
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chance, as we cannot continue to pay freight rates out of 
line with the rest of the Nation. We will also necessarily 
continue to fail to play our part in bringing about industrial 
recovery. 

The railroads themselves will pay the penalty. If we can- 
not profitably move our crops the railroads will not carry 
freight. Their boxcars will be idle. The factories of the 
manufacturing centers of the North and East will remain 
half closed while the finest of their potential markets remain 
undeveloped. ; 

We are appealing to the American Congress to prove na- 
tional solidarity by opening the door and permitting us to 
participate in the advantages due us as full partners in this 
great family of free States which we proudly call the United 
States of America. 

This is a form of discrimination for which no adequate 
correction has heretofore been applied. This problem is the 
responsibility of the Federal Government. Congress has 
sought for nearly 50 years, through the regulations of rates, 
charges, and practices of railroads, to prevent discrimination 
which has been deemed to be unjust and unreasonable and 
contrary to public interest. Legislation has been passed 
from time to time in furtherance of this policy. 

At present, the Federal law contains no provisions which 
directly control discrimination in the interstate freight- 
rate structures affecting regions or territories that are served 
by separate groups of railroads. This omission is possibly 
due to the fact that, when the original law was passed, com- 
merce was principally local or intraterritorial in character. 
Profound changes have taken place, however, in the last 50 
years. The tendency during this period has been toward a 
greater nationalization of commerce. 

If discrimination of this sort is reached at all under the 
present law, it is only by indirect means; therefore, I am 
heartily in favor of this Congress correcting the unjust 
freight rates imposed upon the southern farmers and 
manufacturers. 

Iam sure that our part of the country can never compete 
with other sections of the country so long as we have unrea- 
sonably high freight rates and rates out of comparison with 
other sections of the United States. 

I can see no reason for the other sections of the United 
States to object to the South having an equal freight rate 
as this would open up a good market for their goods and 
give us an opportunity to place our raw products on the 
large markets at an equal cost. 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope that I will be allowed to re- 
main in Congress long enough to assist in having the thou- 
sands of freight rates reduced to a minimum number as I have 
failed to find any person who could explain why there should 
be so many different rates on the same product. Such a 
solution of the problem might be attained through the volun- 
tary action of the carriers concerned, if all of them could 
reach an agreement to that effect, or, in the course of time, 
a regulatory policy might be developed, even without specific 
statutory direction, which would ultimately solve the prob- 
lem. There is no present indication that either of these al- 
ternatives will be voluntarily adopted. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to state that, from the time I 
was a boy in high school, I have heard the farmers and 
businessmen of my section of the State of South Carolina 
complaining of the prohibitory rates which were placed on 
their products and which made it impossible to ship any of 
their surplus products to the large eastern markets. As long 
as Iam a Member of Congress, I will continue to fight in an 
effort to see that we get the freight rates which we justly 
deserve in our section of the country and I can see the 
sentiment among the southern Members of Congress going 
in the same direction and I believe that we will have suf- 
cient force to attain our goal within a short time. 

With the solution of our freight-rate problem we will solve 
our own problems to the permanent benefit of every section 
of the Nation. 
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Petroleum Conservation Act of 1939 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM P. COLE, Jr. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1939 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Cote] may extend 
his own remarks in the Recorp on the subject of petroleum. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLE of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I desire to make the following statement 
in reference to the bill which I dropped into the hopper 
today and which is to be known as the Petroleum Conser- 
vation Act of 1939. 

At a conference on July 22 with President Roosevelt, 
which Secretary Ickes, representatives of the Petroleum 
Board, Representative Lea, of California, and I attended, I 
was requested to introduce a bill which I dropped in the 
hopper today, H. R. 7372. 

This bill was not prepared by me or any member of the 
subcommittee over which I presided as chairman in 1934 
during the investigation of the petroleum industry and 
which has handled all legislation on the subject of petroleum 
referred to the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee since that time. 

It is the idea of the President of the United States that 
the investigation conducted by our committee in 1934 be 
brought up to date during the interim between the adjourn- 
ment of the present session of Congress and next January 1. 
After a long and hard session, the members of the subcom- 
mittee hesitate to undertake a job of this magnitude, but 
due to the fact it was felt we could bring the investigation 
to date more expeditiously than at first thought, I assured 
the President that after introduction of the bill by me, at 
his request, I would, with the consent of this Congress and 
after consultation with the members of the subcommittee 
and Chairman Lea of the full committee, undertake that 
study. For the information of the House, I insert herewith 
copy of a letter from the President to Chairman LEA, copies 
of which were sent to the Speaker of the House, to Majority 
Leader RAYBURN, and to me. 


THe WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D. C., July 22, 1939. 

My Dear Mr. Lea: On February 15, 1939, I transmitted to the 
Congress a report on energy resources by the National Resources 
Committee wherein certain recommendations were made relative 
to oil and gas problems in the United States. 

I believe it is consistent with these recommendations to invite 
the attention of your committee to the desirability of the early 
enactment of legislation which will provide a coordinated national 
policy on oil conservation. To my mind the legislation should be 
designec to prevent avoidable waste in the production of oil and 
gas in the United States. 

As you know, despite the progress which has been made toward 
oil conservation under State law and regulation, the production 
of petroleum is attended by waste. In view of the vital part 
which petroleum plays in the national defense as well as its im- 
portance in commerce and industry, the prevention of waste in 
petroleum production should be the subject of an enactment by 
the Congress. 

I appreciate the thoroughness with which the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce conducted the petroleum jn- 
vestigation in 1934 in response to House Resolution 441; but in 
the light of changes that have taken place, I believe the com- 
mittee may wish to study developments since that time by investi- 
gation and hearings prior to the next session of Congress. To this 
end and with a view to the enactment of legislation in the next 
session, I request that the petroleum conservation bill which I 
today discussed with you and Representative CoLe be introduced 
at this session. e 

Sincerely yours, 


Hon. CLARENCE F. LEA, 
Chairman, Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
House of Representatives. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
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I also insert the following brief statement in explanation 
of the legislation which I have introduced: 


The purpose of this bill is to prevent avoidable waste in oil and 
gas production in the fields of the United States. This purpose 
conforms with the policy expressed in the report on Energy Re- 
sources and National Policy, recently transmitted to the Congress 
by the President. 

An office of petroleum conservation is to be established as a 
civil-service unit in the Department of the Interior, to be headed 
by a commissioner appointed by the President. The bill does not 
establish a board or a multiheaded commission. Pertinent oil 
activities of the Federal Government will be consolidated in the 
office of petroleum conservation in order to provide a coordinated 
national policy on oil conservation. 

The commissioner is authorized to investigate and determine if 
oil or gas is produced wastefully in any field in the United States. 
If investigation develops that waste does not occur, notice to that 
effect will be given to State officials, operating companies, and the 
public. If waste is found to occur, as determined in accordance 
with standards established in the bill, findings to that effect will 
be made and regulations issued to provide for the elimination of 
such waste. State officials and operating companies will be prop- 
erly notified of such findings and full opportunity given for 
correction. If waste is not found or if corrected, the commissioner 
will take no further action. 

When waste has been found to occur and corrective measures 
as set forth in the regulations have not been applied, the com- 
missioner is authorized to institute legal action to compel the 
prevention of waste, and, In addition, the Connally Act, act of 
February 22, 1935, as amended, is broadened so that transportation 
in interstate commerce of oil produced wastefully also is prohibited. 

The bill intends to develop fullest possible cooperation between 
State and Federal officials and the oil industry in the prevention 
of waste. To this end a council on petroleum conservation Is 
established. 

The bill is designed solely as an oil and gas conservation measure 
and does not attempt to control supply through the establishment 
of production, marketing, or transportation quotas; does not affect 
imports or exports of petroleum; and does not provide for any 
coordinated industrial action in and marketing. 


Toward Government Ownership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEWIS D. THILL 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


Mr. THILL, Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor I include the following editorial from the 
Buffalo Evening News: 


TOWARD GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 


The disappointment of Senator James M. Mean over the scuttling 
of his loans-to-small-business program by the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee is not hard to understand, for only a few days 
before he had been assured at a White House conference that his 
proposals would have administration support. They were to have 
been made part of the bill providing for President Roosevelt's new 
$2,800,000,000 lending program. 

Senator Map blames the defeat of his plan in committee on 
Federal Loan Administrator Jesse H, Jones, who told the Senate 
group that present loans-to-business powers of the R. F. C. are 
sufficient. The controversy has brought out two statements which 
seem to tell better than anything previously publicized just what 
is at issue in the Mead proposals. One is this paragraph in Senator 
Meap’s denunciation of Mr. Jones’ action: 

“Guaranteed (by Government) loans to small business will have 
to come, There is a continual withdrawal of capital funds from 
small business. * * * The time is not far distanct when prog- 
ress in that direction will demand action, or small business will be 
wiped from the American scene. 

The other highly significant statement is contained in the re- 
lease of what Mr. Jones, former head of the R. F. C., told the 
Senate committee regarding the Mead program, Asked if the 
loss on present R. F. C. loans to business will run as high as 10 
to 20 percent, Mr. Jones replied: “I anr ashamed to tell you what 
I think it will be. It will be plenty.” And then he added: “If 
anybody makes loans on a more liberal basis than we are mak- 
ing them now, they will be grants—they will not be loans.” 

In other words, it would appear that Senator Mreap wants to 

ut Government capital into small business on a far more 
beral basis than at present. And we have the expert testimony 
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of the man who has been providing such capital for the last 
several years that if present regulations are liberalized, a large 
part of the capital so invested will be lost. What happens when 
an investor puts capital into a business, and that capital is 
consumed without profit? Sooner or later he takes over the 
business. 

. That is exactly what the Government would have to do if it 
furnished capital on a wholesale basis to small business. If little 
businesses now cannot attract private capital, as Senator MEAD 
says, it is largely because governmental instability has made 
profit possibilities extremely small. Will further Government 
entrance into private business change that? Hardly; if anything, 
it will make the situation worse. And so the Government would 
find itself the owner and operator of a new segment of Amer- 
ican business, a segment it has professed to aid in the past by 
entrance into some of the larger economic fields such as the 
utilities and big-scale housing. 

Thus, the situation quite apparently is this: If Government 
wants to help small-business men, it must remove the restrictions 
on profits and the economic uncertainties it has fostered. It 
must make the investment of private capital in new enterprises 
attractive. It will do no good in the long run for Government to 
try to furnish the capital, unless the United States is headed 
toward a far different economic and political system than that 
in which its citizens still believe. 


Public-Building Program Outside the District of 
Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1939 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, in connection with my re- 
marks in the House today, I insert below, for the informa- 
tion of Members of the House who are interested, the recom- 
mendations of the Bureau of the Budget for an additional 
authorization and appropriation for the public-building pro- 
gram outside the District of Columbia. Having about 10 
towns which are eligible for consideration for post-office 
buildings, I have a special interest in this matter. 


BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, July 20, 1939. 
The PRESIDENT, 


The White House. . 
Sm: I have the honor to submit herewith for your consideration 
a supplemental estimate of appropriation for the Federal Works 
Agency amounting to $1,000,000, as follows: 
“PUBLIC BUILDINGS ADMINISTRATION 
“CONSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS, ACT AUGUST 25, 1937 


“Construction of public buildings outside the District of Co- 
lumbia: The total amount authorized to be appropriated for the 
3-year program for the acquisition of sites and construction of 
public 1 15 by the paragraph under the caption Emergency 
construction of public buildings outside the District of Columbia,’ 
contained in the Third Deficiency Appropriation Act, fiscal year 
1937, approved August 25, 1937 (50 Stat. 772), and increased by 
the Federal Public Buildings Appropriation Act of 1938, approved 
June 21, 1938, is hereby further increased from $130,000,000 to 
$180,000,000, and the period of said program is hereby extended to 
6 years. All applicable provisions and authority contained in such 
authorizations shall be operative with respect to the enlarged 
authorization provided herein except that the Federal Works Ad- 
ministrator shall be substituted for the Secretary of the 
where mentioned therein, and that the list from which projects 
are to be selected by the Postmaster General and the Federal 
Works Administrator, acting jointly, shall be House Document No. 
177, Seventy-sixth Congress, first session, dated February 20, 1939, 
Toward such increased program there is hereby appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $1,000,000. The appropriations heretofore made under the 
authority of such acts, together with the appropriation contained 
herein, shall be consolidated into a single fund and be available 
toward the consummation of the entire authorized program (52 
Stat. 818; 53 Stat. 672).” 

The current construction program for buildings outside the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, authorized by act approved August 25, 1937, in 
the amount of $70,000,000 and augmented by $60,000,000 under act 
approved June 21, 1938, was intended to cover a 3-year period 
ending with fiscal year 1940. Practically the entire amount of 
the $130,000,000 authorization has been allotted for approximately 
760 specific projects. Sites have been selected for all but 50 of 
these projects; 250 are under construction or completed; and 
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drawings and specifications are in course of preparation for the 
remaining projects, 460. It is believed to be to the best interest 
of the Government to recommend at this time an augmentation of 
the $130,000,000 program to $180,000,000 and extend the period from 
3 to 5 years, ending with fiscal year 1942. The additional authoriza- 
tion of $50,000,000 will be sufficient to permit an equitable dis- 
tribution of projects throughout the country consistent with the 
current needs of the public service, and will permit the Public 
Buildings Administration to plan in advance and maintain a stable 
architectural and engineering force. 

The appropriation of $1,000,000 is required to meet preliminary 
expenses in connection with the $50,000,000 authorization to pro- 
ro for the cost of necessary sites, surveys, drawings, and specifica- 

ons. 

This estimate is required to meet contingencies which have arisen 
since the transmission of the Budget for the fiscal year 1940, and 
approval is recommended. 


Very respectfully, ` 
HAROLD D. SMITH, 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 


Some Cheese Facts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES HAWKS, JR. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1939 


Mr. HAWKS. Mr. Speaker, we need look no further than 
to scan the figures quoted below, to discover one of the great- 
est fallacies of the New Deal. This demonstration lies in 
the prices of cheese since 1920, as shown in the following 
table, furnished by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture: 

Cheese prices, American Twins, Wisconsin Cheese Exchange 
[Cents per pound] 
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For first 6 months (January through June, inclusive) of 1939. 
PRICES OF CHEESE 

Last 6 years of Republican administration (average), 17.2 cents 
per pound. 

First 6 years of New Deal administration (average), 13.6 cents 
per pound, 

Decrease in price of 3.6 cents per pound. 

These figures show that during the last 6 Republican years, 
cheese averaged 17.2 cents per pound, and for the 6 years of 
the New Deal, the average price was 13.6 cents per pound. 

Using the prices during Republican administration years 
as the yardstick, they were 3.6 cents or 26 percent more, 
under the last 6 Republican years, than during the first 
6 years of the New Deal administration. Also, please note 
that cheese was below 12 cents per pound only 1 year during 
the 12 Republican years listed in the table, and has been 
below 12 cents per pound in 3 out of the 6 New Deal years, 
and only 11.7 cents the past year, or during the first 6 
months of 1939. 

Wisconsin produced over 2,100,000,000 pounds of cheese 
during the past 6 years. With an average loss of 3.6 cents 
per pound, this means a total loss in dollars of $72,372,740 
for our cheese under the 6 years of New Deal administra- 
tion, than under the 6 Republican years. 
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Knowing that Wisconsin has received from the New Deal 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration in benefits during 
the same 6 years only $40,365,000, we can easily discover why 
Wisconsin farmers are dissatisfied with the New Deal agri- 
cultural program. 

Our (Wisconsin’s) total dairy loss is tremendous, when we 
realize that only about one-third of the milk produced in 
Wisconsin is made into cheese. 

Mr. Congressman, how many pounds c? cheese, or butter- 
fat, did your district produce in the past 6 years, and how 
much did your district lose? 

Mr. Farmer, how many pounds of- cheese, or butterfat 
equivalent, did you produce during the last 6 years, and how 
much did you lose by multiplying this by 3.6 cents per pound? 

I believe you know the answer. 

Let us have a fair agricultural program for all and an 
agricultural policy based on common sense. 


Administrative Costs of W. P. A. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOSEPH E. CASEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1939 


Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I herewith insert in the Rzcorp an 


editorial printed in the Boston Traveler on June 30, 1939: 
WRONG TARGET 

Approximately 1,000 of the 106,000 W. P. A. employees in Mas- 
sachusetts get $1,200 or more a year, according to a report issued 
by Congressman Josera W. Martin, Jr., of Massachusetts. The 
figure undoubtedly is correct, because it has been checked and 
cross-checked by Government offices. 

The figures are for administrative positions on W. P. A. 

W. P. A. in Massachusetts performs a myriad of tasks requiring 
good administration and engineering. Consider a private industry 
employing 106,000 men. Consider our own State administrative 
expense. How do they do? 

Congressman MARTIN reports that 28 W. P. A. officials are being 
paid over $300 a month. Eight of these, by the way, are New 
England regional officers. So we have 28 executives getting more 
than $300 a month in an activity employing 106,000 persons. 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts, not including the judici- 
ary, has only 21,000 employees as against the W. P. A's 106,000. 
Yet the State employs 1,010 persons at $3,000 or over a year. Of 
these, 419 State employees get $4,000 or over. 

The significant fact is that W. P. A. administrative expense in 
this State right now is 2.34 percent. How does that percentage 
compare with private or public business? 

If you owned a business employing 1,000 persons and adminis- 
trative costs were comparable with W. P. A. there would be only 
10 persons out of 1,000 to get over $25 a week. 

Administrative costs is a poor target to aim at in criticizing 
W. P. A. 


I want to take this opportunity to thank the Boston Trav- 
eler for taking the trouble to investigate the administrative 
cost of W. P. A. and compare it with the administrative ex- 
penses of the State of Massachusetts. The Boston Traveler 
is a Republican newspaper, but it shows in this instance 
an unwillingless to accept, without investigation, charges that 
are inaccurate even though those charges might benefit the 
Republican Party. 

The Boston Traveler has pointed out that the W. P. A. 
administrative expenses in the State of Massachusetts were, 
on June 30, 1939, 2.34 percent and has asked the eloquent 
question, “How does that figure compare with private or 
public business?” The question answers itself. W. P. A. 
administrative expenses will compare very favorably with the 
most efficiently run private business. 

Under the recently enacted W. P. A. bill, which I spoke 
against and voted against because of its destructive and op- 
pressive measures, the administrative expenses of W. P. A. 
throughout the country are further cut 32 percent. In Mas- 
sachusetts the administrative expenses of the W. P. A. are 
further cut 46 percent by this bill. In addition to this cut, 
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the recently enacted W. P. A. bill requires the performance 
of numerous additional administrative functions not carried 
on last year which will cost $6,000,000 of administrative ex- 
penses. These drastic cuts, made in an arbitrary manner, 
can mean but one thing, and that is that the W. P. A. is 
not going to be able to conduct its operations efficiently 
and, worse than that, that the W. P. A., because of a woeful 
lack of administrative funds, will fall of its own weight. 

If the authors of the W. P. A. bill had for their purpose 
the destruction of the W. P. A. as a form of relief and the 
substitution of direct relief or the dole system, they could 
not have planned better. The failure of the bill to provide 
for anywhere near adequate administrative expenses is but 
one of several unfair features of the present W. P. A. bill, 
but it is of sufficient importance in itself to show that if 
we are to avoid inflicting great hardship and suffering upon 
the millions in our country who, through no fault of their 
own, are unable to find employment, we should amend this 
disastrous W. P. A. bill before we adjourn. 


Confusion, Delusion, or Recovery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHAN GURNEY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 26 (legislative day of Tuesday, July 25), 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. STYLES BRIDGES, OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
JULY 15, 1939 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be printed in the Recorp a speech delivered by 
the senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES] at a 
banquet of the conference of Young Peoples’ Republican 
Clubs of Kentucky, at Ashland, Ky., on the evening of July 
15, 1939, his subject being, Confusion, Delusion, or Re- 
covery. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconp, as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and fellow Republicans, if I appear a bit groggy 
before you, it is because I have just come from that land of make- 
believe that is Washington—where black is white and 2 and 2 make 
5. I have just come from as ruthless and ambitious a crew of 
men as ever held power in this land. They say they are engaged 
in “making democracy work.” God help democracy if they succeed! 

Frankly, in getting away from the maelstrom, I am somewhat 
bewildered to find so many people making a living, or seeking to 
make a living in such old-fashioned ways as selling goods to other 
people or growing crops or rendering some service for which a 
man is willing to pay. This is looked upon as quite bourgeoisie 
in W: n, where the great industry now is high-price think- 
ing. We pay the thinkers, or rather you pay them, from $6,000 a 
year up, and with the salaries go innumerable perquisites, such 
as power, having their thinking recorded in the public prints and 
the right to scoff at their fellow men who pursue other ways of 
earning their daily bread. 

Mere support of these thinkers, however, is not the greatest 
problem facing this country. Ours is a wealthy nation and we 
can take a lot of abuse. We can stand a lot of wasted effort. 
We can support a lot of parasites. Inasmuch as we are spending 
millions for relief there is no reason why we should not have a 
project for impoverished thinkers. 

But the trouble is that these thinkers in Washington are not 
content to sit and draw their pay. They insist upon enacting 
their thinking into law. That is what is responsible for the de- 
pressed state of our people today. The thinkers claim they will 
never let us have another depression. What they mean is that 
they won’t let us get out of the one we are in. 

President Roosevelt once explained in an outburst of enthu- 
siasm that this country had a rendezvous with destiny. I think, 
my friends, that this country is in a race with the time limit of 
the New Deal. 

I haven’t the slightest doubt that the American people are now 
fully aware of the schemes which, under lofty-sounding phrases 
and noble protestations, are used to attack our Government and 
that they fully intend to clean house. The anguished screams 
of Honest Harold Ickes and others of the palace guards are evi- 
dence that they themselves see the handwriting on the wall. In 
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fact, it will be more hysteria than history that you will get from 
the banks of the Potomac from now on. 

But my concern is for the country in the brief time in which 
the New Deal has to run. Because we are dealing with frantic 
men, Make no mistake about it. It is not simply a case of a 
political party facing defeat. It is a case of determined, ambitious 
men with such a lust for power as this country seldom sees. They 
will not give up their fantastic dreams of making America over 
without the struggle of desperate men. Of that you may rest 
assured. Why, even the contemplation of returning to the oblivion 
from which they sprang puts them under a tremendous nervous 
strain. It was such a state of mind that produced the President's 
recent utterance that to give the control over the American dollar 
back to Congress was to give it to Wall Street. 

As one experienced in the mechanics of politics, I know that a 
lot of license is taken with the truth. But, frankly, I think that 
the American people, and particularly those millions who, until a 
short time ago, idolized Mr. Roosevelt, have a right to expect more 
informative and more intelligent statements from one occupying 
the highest office in this Nation. 

The American people are of a forgiving nature. So I suppose 
that when the Republicans have returned to power and our people 
are once again enjoying the fruits of a prosperous land, that the 
tendency will be to say of the new dealers: “Oh, they did the best 
they could.” 

But I for one shall never forgive them for the scars their propa- 
ganda has left on American minds and American souls. 

I despise their campaign to undermine our faith and our tradi- 
tions. I particularly resent the attacks upon our older men and 
women which they have used in their ill-conceived campaign to 
entice youth. This I consider the most heartless of all their 
strategies. 

Down through the ages man has been acquiring a philosophy 
and respect for advancing age. Such respect has been seriously 
shaken by the efforts of the Washington mind debauchers in their 
attempt to array youth against age in the same manner as they 
have sought to array the employee against the employer. As 
vicious as was the attempt to pack the Supreme Court the propa- 
ganda about the senility and uselessness of aging men was more so. 

But I am quite sure that the younger men and women do not 
feel flattered by these attentions. They have been the most harmed 
of all by the New Deal. While the propagandists have sung merrily 
to them of the promised land—the philosophy of regimentation, 
of closing the avenues of opportunity, of making existence more 
complicated and less competitive has moved to crush them as it 
has no other group. 

An elderly man, tired of the conflict of life, may give some ear 
to a proposal for a static state which would assure him the groove 
he has fallen into. Not the young man. He wants the field left 
flexible so he can skip from employer to employer and enterprise 
to enterprise in order to improve his lot. The younger generation, 
above everybody else, is concerned lest the United States Govern- 
ment become the sole employer in this country! 

ba scoffs at security. It wants only an opportunity to go to 
work. 

It is not unlikely that the boldness and the audacity of the new 
dealers at first impressed the younger minds. They boasted of a 
great adventure upon which they were embarked. But these same 
younger minds are the first to see the lack of genuineness, the 
downright quackery that is becoming more and more clear. 

To follow the New Deal journalists there has never been such 
a galaxy of brains as those now struggling with the commonweal 
at Washington. And I am prepared to admit that there has never 
been a group so learned in all the cunning of history. Our 
Washington intellectuals have obtained their master’s degree 
in the ways and means of exploiting minds. 

I have had authoritatively described to me one of the many ways 
they have of shaping the minds of youngsters in Soviet Russia. 
Several hundred boys and girls in their teens are crowded into a 
theater, formerly a cathedral, one of the buildings seized by the 
state from the church. A man appears before the curtain on the 
stage and asks: 

“Would you children like some sweets?” 

You can imagine that there would be a chorus of ayes. 

“Then pray to God and let’s see what He will do,” the man 


There follows the pitiful spectacle of these hundreds of young- 
sters praying to God to give them some sweets. 

The curtain then rises to reveal an empty stage. 

The man reappears with the observation that apparently God 
paid no attention to their prayers. 

The curtain is lowered and he Š 

“Now, let's try Stalin, let's pray to him.” 

r EARED, T 
sweets. 

Our intellectuals, our thinkers at Washington, my friends, have 
played upon minds, young and old, just as ruthlessly as this. 

Oh, they aren’t Communists. To even suggest that they are 
bringing abuse from advanced thinkers all over the place, and I 
have no desire to set them to yelping more than is their wont. So 
this bowed and unlettered head will take the explanation of Mrs. 
Roosevelt, which, I am told, was given before 500 persons in the 
— i ge Club at Washington. I do not purport to quote her 
exact 
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“I am not a Communist,” she said with a laugh. But I will say 
that the Communists come closer to seeking the same objectives 
that we are trying to attain than any other political philosophy.” 

I think she is right. The objectives of the Communists are to 
gain control over the political and economic structure of this 
country. 

I think the plain fact is that our Washington intellectuals are 
not rooted in any particular form of government. They simply 
think in their arrogance that they have the answers to all the ques- 
tions of life; and if unhampered by such annoyances as Co 
and the Supreme Court and democratic processes, they will be able 
to erect a world of happiness and delight. That the massive minds 
of their European mentors have evolved naught but added grief for 
their people deters these big minds of ours not one whit. 

Ah, the conceit of men! 

And they have not the slightest hesitancy in placing Communists 
in responsible positions of government. They associate with them 
as fellow intellectuals. They admire their minds. They are all 
just a happy group of experimenters able to argue convincingly 
that when we go backward it is really a movement of progress. 
They would be fascinating if not in power and performed merely 
for entertainment, like the Dionne quintuplets, in a glass cage. 

I don’t see why there should be any doubt about what the new 
dealers are attempting to do. Mr. Roosevelt in his recent proposed 
$3,800,000,000 lending scheme said quite audaciously in his letter 
to the Senate leaders that “there seems to be no reason why there 
should not be adopted as a permanent policy of the Government 
the development and maintenance of a revolving fund fed from 
the earnings of these Government investments and used to finance 
new projects at times where there is a need of extra stimulus to 
employment.” 

But it remained for his less subtle Assistant Secretary of State, 
Adolph A. Berle, to explain just what this means. Appearing be- 
fore the Senate Monopoly Committee, Mr. Berle said: 

“The conclusion seems inevitable. Either we are on the eve of 
a change in our financial system or we are on the eve of a 
change in our social system.” 

Pointing out that if Government money is to be used to create 
wealth, it must have a broader field in which to operate, Mr. 
Berle said: 

“Briefly, the Government will have to enter into direct financing 
of activities now supposed to be private; and a continuance of 
that direct financing must be inevitable that the Government 
ultimately will control and own those activities.” 

“Put differently”—and I as still quoting him—‘“if the Govern- 
ment undertakes to create wealth by using its own credit at the 
rate of about four billions or so a year, and if its work is well 
done, the Government will be acquiring direct productive mecha- 
nisms at the rate of four bllions' worth a year, or thereabouts. 
Over a period of years, the Government will gradually come to own 
most of the productive plants in the United States.” 

Mr. Berle said a decision on whether this course should be 
pursued should be made openly. I agree with him. 

Mr. Berle is apparently even more brilliant than the other 
brilliants and there is a noticeable tendency among the palace 
guards to gang up on him by such lesser brilliants as Tommy 
Corcoran, Benny Cohen, and Leon Henderson. But his statement 
is quite frank and it would be shocking if we were not already 
stunned. 

But they are for the workingman, these experimenters in 
human beings are. I have never known a politician who was not 
for the workingman. It is a proposition that has in this sense 
been worked to death. And, my friends, I imagine that with 
11,000,000 still unemployed and a national debt of more than 
forty billions under this set-up of the new dealers being for 
the workingman that he would prefer that they be against him. 
Of what use to him is the right to bargain collectively with his 
employer if he has no employer to bargain collectively with. 

It is not for me, though, to doubt the sincerity of the lofty 
expressions which emanate from the New Deal propaganda mill. 
I suppose there is no doubt that when Napoleon scattered the 
blood of Frenchmen all over Europe he had convinced himself 
he was doing it for their own good. 

Ever since shortly after the dark days of 1933 some of us 
have been suspicious that Mr. Roosevelt and his intellectual 
associates visualized a vast o state under which every 
business, every activity of life, would function only at the will 
of and to the tune of Washington. The farmers would grow 
their crops by decree, the merchants would open and close their 
shops at the signal from the high chief of merchants in Washing- 
ton 


Now with the episodes since 1936 indelibly impressed upon our 
minds there can be no doubt that this is the case. It is all very 
well to look upon John L. Lewis as a monster. But don’t forget 
that he is part and parcel of the New Deal fabric, that the New 
Deal is wholly responsible for him. He is not simply a labor leader 
seeking to make the best of his opportunities. In the great organ- 
ization plan of the new dealers he was assigned the job of bringing 
labor into the fold. The solid, far-seeing president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, William Green, has been subjected to a 
heap of abuse from the New Deal propagandists. His unpardon- 
able crime is that he would not turn labor over to the 
new superstate. Because he would not do this, Lewis was set 
up in the enterprise of wrecking the federation and putting the 
O. I. O. in its stead. You should know these things, my friends. 
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The enterprise is now virtually bankrupt and we find Mr. Roose- 
velt and Mme. Perkins frantically trying to get Lewis back into the 
federation ranks in order that he may bore from within. And 
even while they are doing this the effort to undermine the federa- 
tion leaders goes assiduously on. 

Do you suppose that the strikes in the steel and automobile 
industries had for their purpose the helping of the workingman? 
These workers had been given shorter hours and higher pay. I 
have no doubt that these were given in an effort to head off the 
C. I. O. But the fact is that they were given. No, my friends, 
these workers, seeing their first daylight after a darkness of several 
years, were the victims of the superstate architects—despoilers of 
toilers posing as their friends. 

A most natural and understandable depression which came to 
the world on the old law of gravity that that which goes up 
must come down, has been unnecessarily prolonged in this coun- 
try by selfish and vain men. You probably recall, some of you, 
that there was a burst of a boom in Florida a couple of years 
before the 1929 national collapse. But be it said for the men 
who gambled there and lost, none sought to take advantage of 
the situation to change the form of government. 

The new dealers, past masters at preying upon the mass mind, 
seized upon the depressed state in which they found us in 1933 
and they have worked with every device at their command to keep 
us steeped in pessimism. 

No new frontiers, no opportunities for livelihood, no chance 
for the youngster graduating from school, utter hopelessness for 
the aging—will we have communism, will we have fascism, when 
will the war in Europe come? Oh, oh, what are we going to do. 
They would have us despair, my friends, and throw ourselves 
helplessly at their feet. It is a revolutionary tactic as old as 
time. 

But the American people are tired of singing the lament of 
defeat. They see dark clouds on the horizon all right. But they 
have come to see that that horizon is Washington. They intend, 
as soon as they can get to the polls again to roll these man clouds 
back—back into the classrooms and rear halls of the counting 
houses from which they emerged in 1933 to take the grand ride 
on Mr. Roosevelt's flight into ambition's stratosphere. 

We in Washington are more exposed to the arguments of 
futility than you are. Mr. Roosevelt insists that he believes in 
democratic government but his actions contradict his words. I 
have no doubt that in that way of logic peculiar to him, he would 
call his brand of one-man government some sort of perfected 
democracy and make it sound convincing. But the intellectuals 
around him and to whom he gives the most ear, are not so subtle. 
Aside from Mr. Berle, there are others who say quite frankly, 
even provocatively, that democracy is through. 

Well, it may be so, but I don’t believe it. Anyway, let’s throw 
the doubters out and give democracy another chance. 

Now, fellow Republicans, there inevitably comes the question: 
But what will Republicans do? 

The question, to my mind, is an example of how deeply the 
New Deal propaganda has sunk. Of far more importance at this 
time is not what the Republicans will do but what they won’t do. 
The question has come to be one of what do the American people 
intend to do and will the Government at Washington permit them 
to do it. I sincerely think that when the choice is between the 
New Deal and the Republican Party it is a question of whether 
the American people can govern themselves. The new dealers, 
at heart, do not think so. The Republicans do! 

In that light, you can rest assured that we won’t use the Na- - 
tional Labor Relations Board as an instrument to build up the 
C. I. O. so as to insure the American worker voting for any 
political party. We will see that this agency is administered to 
carry out the purpose for which it was intended and that is to 
guarantee that any worker who wants to join a union may do so, 

We will see to it that the Securities Exchange Commission is 
not used to advance the friends of a particular political party 
and crush others. We shall insist that the laws governing deal- 
ings on the stock and other exchanges are enforced but that this 
bureaucracy is not used to prevent legitimate financial enterprise; 
we shall see that taxes are levied upon the ability to pay and 
with the sole purpose of raising revenue to carry on the legitimate 
functions of Government. Taxes will not be used as punitive 
measures or to introduce by indirection some pet political or 
economic policy. 

We will set up a real social-security system on a pay-as-you-go 
basis and not use it as a guise for levying income taxes, as is now 
the case, on the rank and file. We will not use social-security 
funds for reckless Government expenditures. We will use them 
only for the purposes for which they are collected. 

The Republicans have followed with patience the experiment of 
a splendid gentleman, the Secretary of State. For some 25 years 
he has clung to an idea that he could work out a reciprocal-tariff 
system which would add to the well-being of the world. Un- 
molested, he has had his chance, and you know and I know that 
it simply has not worked. So we will turn back to insuring the 
American farmers and the American businessmen against unfair 
competition from abroad. It is not very popular in our advanced 
thinking circles to say that we intend to preserve American mar- 
kets for Americans, but that is what we intend to do. 

Who knows how much of our present Government's feeling 
against certain European countries and its apparent itch to get at 
them is based on the administration’s disappointment over the 
outcome of its reciprocal plan? 
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Talk to me, my friends, about the Rome-Berlin axis which pa- 
rades across the front pages every day. The axis for us to worry 
about is Bill Bullitt in the embassy at Paris, Joe Kennedy at the 
Court of St. James, and F. D. R. When these three musketeers 
get a gay idea, Barnum becomes a piker in comparison. 

There is one thing certain: We will remove definitely the fears 
that we may get into a European war. Just what it is about 
Democratic Presidents that causes them to sweep excitedly over 
the domestic situation and then jump to the disentanglement of 
European affairs I don’t know, but that is our experience under 
Mr. Roosevelt, and it was our experience under the Democratic 
President who preceded him. 

The Republicans when they come into office shan't deny any 
needy person relief. the hungry is not an accomplish- 
ment of government; it is an obligation. But like the Salvation 
Army, which has been dealing with unfortunates for years, we 
shan’t require these people to vote for us. 

We shall do everything within the power of a democratic govern- 
ment to encourage business and industry to get going and reemploy 
the millions now out of work. We won't be afraid to have it said 
that we are friends of business and businessmen. Unlike the 
New Deal, we look upon them as most useful citizens and by 
encouraging instead of browbeating them we feel that we serve the 
farmer, the workingman—all of our citizens, in fact. 

We won't send purportedly strong notes to the Mexican Govern- 
Ment telling her she must pay for the expropriation of American- 
owned properties and then tip off the Mexican Embassy at Wash- 
ington that no attention need be paid to them. 

Talk about the mandate, my friends, which Mr. Roosevelt claims 
he received in 1938. When we are elected in 1940 we will take it as 
a mandate to turn the Government back to the people. It is a 
terribly reactionary and unliberal thing to do, but it is what the 
American people may expect from us. 

To see our people back at work again, unworried and able to sleep 
peacefully at night, is in the eyes of our so-called liberals wholly 
unintellectual, but it is the way we Republicans are—just plain 
people with common sense! 


Wage and Hour Amendments Opposed by Labor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL J. KENNEDY 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE LABOR CHRONICLE 


Mr. MICHAEL J. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include therein an editorial 
which appeared in the Labor Chronicle, New York’s official 
trade-union newspaper, published by the Central Trades and 

. Labor Council of Greater New York, outlining their position 
in opposition to the proposed amendments to the Wages 
and Hours Act as provided in the Barden bill, which was 
referred to the House Committee on Labor. I know that this 
editorial will be of great interest to Members of this body, 
because it sets forth in a very concise manner the disas- 
trous consequences to thousands of employees now benefiting 
under the present act, should these amendments be adopted. 

In my opinion, the present Wages and Hours Act is one of. 
the most effective strides made in social legislation during 
the last decade, and it is most unfortunate that amendments 
should be presented at this time which would nullify all of 
the gains made by its enactment in removing more than 
2,000,000 workers from its scope. These employees are 
equally as needy and as worthy of this legislation as the 
millions of others now enjoying benefits under its protective 
cloak. I do not intend to stand idly by and see these 2,000,- 
000 workers stripped of the protection afforded by the pres- 
ent Wages and Hours Act for which they have so patiently 
waited, and shall therefore oppose the Barden bill, should it 
be presented to the House for consideration. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Labor Chronicle] 
WAGE-HOUR AMENDMENTS OPPOSED BY LABOR 


Labor looks to its representatives in Congress for vigorous and 
effective opposition to the vicious amendments to the wage and 
hour law which are now under consideration. 
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These proposals, which give a ride to the pet exemptions of 
every Congressman incapable of withstanding requests from em- 
ployer constituents, were introduced in the House a few days ago 
and have been referred to the Labor Committee. Due to the long 
summer session they may hit the floor at any time and 
be ridden through by enemies of wage and hour legislation with 
a whoop and a holler. 

More than 1,000,000 workers would be exempted from the wage 
and hour provisions of the act and 1,500,000 workers exempted from 
the maximum-hour provisions, it is estimated. 

Here are a few of the things that the bill does: 

1. Emasculates the employees’ suit provision of the present act 
by requiring suits within 6 months of the violation, irrespective 
of when the violation is discovered. 

2. Exempts all workers receiving a guaranty of $150 a month from 
the statute. In addition to the hundreds of thousands of clerical 
workers who will be deprived of their right to overtime compensa- 
tion, this provision would exempt all craft and skilled workers paid 
on a piece-rate or hourly scale where it would be to the employer’s 
advantage to guarantee to pay the employees $150 a month. 

8. Requires the administrator to issue ostering underpaid 
home work in rival areas and this will bring about the spread of 
home work from industrial areas. 

4. Exempts from both the wage and hour provisions of the act, 
among others, approximately: 

(a) 120,000 employees engaged in packing fresh fruits and 
vegetables. 

(b) 160,000 employees engaged in canning fresh fruits and 
vegetables. 

(c) 13,000 pecan shellers. 

(d) 68,000 tobacco stemmers and handlers. 

(e) 250,000 employees engaged in the milk industry (including 
7 — — the making of ice cream and cheese. 

employees engaged in , compressing, and 
storing of cotton. = 2 ji 

(g) 70,000 employees engaged in the making of sugar, molasses, 
and maple sirup. 

(h) 100,000 employees cutting, milling, and manufacturing tim- 
ber into lumber, where the employer has 15 employees or less. 

(i) 6,000 nursery employees. 

(j) 30,000 employees engaged in handling, slaughtering, dressing, 
. lo 

s ard employees ed in han or trans- 
porting livestock. erty chi 

(1) 30,000 (approximation) employees aged in stor and 
warehousing all these products. 115 — 

(m) 75,000 (approximation) drivers engaged in handling and 
transporting meats, grains, livestock, lumber, cotton, and all other 
perishable foods. 

5. In addition to the above, completely exempts these workers 
from hour provisions for 14 weeks; for these workers there will 
i no overtime until after 56 hours during the remainder of 

e year: 

(a) 55,000 employees of the big grain elevators and exchanges 
wherever located. 


3 (b) 100,000 employees engaged in logging and lumber opera- 
ons. 


ae 10,000 employees engeged in evaporating and condensing 


(d) 42,000 employees engaged in the wholesale distribution, in- 
cluding foreign imports, of eee fruits and vegetables. 

(e) 20,000 employees han g the storage of other commodities. 

(f) 125,000 employees engaged in handling and packing dried 
fruits, or in canning dry products, for 16 workweeks. 

(g) 128,000 employees of the big meat packers for a like period, 
(This is an exemption for all employees of the industry.) 


Admiral Harry E. Yarnell 
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HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1939 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
lighted to support this measure to decorate Admiral Harry 
E. Yarnell, who has just retired as commander in chief of 
the United States Asiatic Fleet. In this Congress, and in 
the previous one as well, I introduced a resolution tendering 
the thanks of the American people and the Congress of the 
United States to Admiral Yarnell for his highly distinguished 
services as commander in chief of the Asiatic Fleet during 
the siege of Shanghai, China. The resolution also thanked 
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the officers and men under his command for their unwaver- 
ing devotion and heroic valor, following his lofty example 
and wise leadership. The measure before us now is differ- 
ent in that it authorizes the Navy Department to present 
the admiral a Distinguished Service Medal. I wish that my 
resolution could have been passed also, for Admiral Yarnell 
deserves every commendation the American people can give 
him. Few, if any, naval officers have been confronted with 
such a multitude of difficult and hazardous situations as has 
this fine officer. Ever since the beginning of his service in 
the Orient in October 1936, he has encountered situations 
of an emergency nature which required tact, judgment, and 
a firmness of decision. After Admiral Yarnell’s tour of duty 
was over and under the natural course of events he was 
supposed to be relieved; his services were so highly valued 
that he was ordered to remain in the Orient until condi- 
tions were more normal. This, I believe, is the first time 
such a procedure has been followed in our naval history. 
The most tense periods were those caused by the sinking 
of the U. S. gunboat Panay and the shelling of the 
Augusta, His excellent handling of these very serious sit- 
uations reflected the highest credit not only upon himself 
but upon the entire naval service of the United States. His 
statement of policy, made a number of times, and adhered 
to rigidly, is worthy of repetition here: 

The paramount duty of United States naval vessels is the 


protection of American citizens and they will go wherever it is 
necessary at any time to carry out that mission. 


Whose Liberties? The Hatch Bill 
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HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON DAILY NEWS 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, since the President is re- 
ported to have stated that the Hatch bill as enacted pre- 
sented questions involving constitutionality and strictures on 
the right of free speech, and that he would have the measure 
thoroughly examined before taking any action, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I would like to include 
the following editorial from the Washington Daily News, 
setting forth, as it does in a cogent and concise manner, the 
views of many who voted for this measure on final passage: 


WHOSE LIBERTIES? 


President Roosevelt says there may be some questions of consti- 
tutionality and free speech involved in the Hatch bill. These ques- 
tions are being examined, before he signs, or vetoes the measure. 

Well, the Hatch bill protects every Government employee in his 
right to— 

Say what he pleases, 

Vote as he chooses, and 

Keep whatever money he earns. 

Those provisions possibly may cramp the style of politicians ac- 
customed to telling Government employees what to say, how to 
vote, and when and how much to kick in to the campaign chest. 
But they don't infringe on any citizen's constitutional liberties, 
Quite the contrary. 

The Hatch bill does more. It forbids any administrative officer 
of the Government, or anyone else— 

To threaten, intimidate, or coerce a vote; 

To deprive anyone of a W. P. A. job—or threaten to deprive— 
because of his politics, his race, his color, or his creed; 

To take any money appropriated for relief purposes and use 
it for political ends. 

Do those provisions infringe on any citizen’s constitutional lib- 
erties? Again, quite the contrary. 
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Resolutions of the National Retail Hardware 
Association 
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oF 
HON. CHARLES HAWKS, JR. 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1939 


PROPOSED RESOLUTIONS SPONSORED BY NATIONAL RETAIL 
HARDWARE ASSOCIATION BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


Mr. HAWKS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following proposed 
resolutions sponsored by National Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion board of governors: 


GOVERNMENT AID TO COOPERATIVES 


Be it resolved, That this Fortieth Congress of the National Retail 
Hardware Association expresses vigorous opposition to the bill 
which has been introduced in the Senate by Senator Norris (S. 
2605), under the terms of which cooperatives engaged in the retail 
distribution of merchandise shall be granted the privileges of the 
Agricultural Marketing Act and thereby be enabled to obtain loans 
at rates which are unavailable to the retail establishments with 
which they are in competition; and be it further 

Resolved, That the National Retail Hardware Association opposes 
the granting of subsidies to cooperative retail establishments 
through tax exemption, or through any other means which will 
give them an unfair advantage over the retail establishments with 
which they are in competition; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be transmitted to each 
member of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and that 
each affiliated asscciation likewise transmit copies to each Member 
cof Congress representing the State or States in which such affiliated 
association operates. 


MILLER-TYDINGS AMENDMENT 


Be it resolved, That the Fortieth Annual Congress of the Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Association, assembled in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
July 17-21, reiterates its approval of the use of fair-trade contracts 
where legally permissible, and urges manufacturers whose na- 
tionally advertised lines are being used as price baits by loss-leader 
operators to issue such contracts in the joint protection of the 
consumer, the retailer, and the manufacturer; and be it further 

Resolved, That the National Retail Hardware Association ex- 
presses unequivocal opposition to the bills which have been intro- 
duced in the present session of Congress by Senator Kino and Con- 
gressman CELLER, which are designed to repeal the Miller-Tydings 
enabling act; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent by the National 
Retail Hardware Association to the committees to which the before- 
mentioned bills have been referred, and that copies also be sent by 
each affiliated State or sectional association to the Senators and 
Congressmen representing the districts embraced by such State or 
sectional associations. 


Aids for Education 
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HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, Jr. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 27 (legislative day of Tuesday, July 25), 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, JR., 
JUNE 1, 1939 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I ask leave to have 
printed in the Recor a radio address by myself, broadcast 
by transcription over station WHA, Madison, Wis., on June 
1, 1939, on the subject Aids for Education. 
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There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


I want to talk to you about education and the need for securing 
Federal aid for our schools. At a time when the present State 
administration in Wisconsin is preparing to cut nearly $2,000,000 
out of our school budgets, I think it is absolutely necessary for us 
all to give the matter some very serious attention. The problem 
of maintaining fair and proper educational opportunities for our 
boys and girls in the next 2 years is going to demand some sort 
of outside assistance if the State government will not assume its 
rightful share of the responsibility. 

I am a firm believer in “economy” if by economy is meant mak- 
ing the most of what resources we have at our disposal and elimi- 
nating waste. But I fail to see any economy in a pinch-penny 
policy that is willing to sacrifice the rights of our young people to 
a full education simply for a few paltry pieces of silver. The 
greatest resource America has is its people, and we owe it to our- 
selves as a nation to see to it that the talents and abilities of the 
young are developed to the highest degree possible by means of 
adequate educational opportunities. 

To hear some people talk, one might think that we have been 
extravagant in the support of our schools during the last few 
years, but actually in the country as a whole we are spending 
about $350,000,000 less for education than we were in 1930, in spite 
of the fact that high-school enrollment, where the expense is 
heaviest, has been increased by over 1,575,000 students. In Wis- 
consin we have been more fortunate, up until the present time, 
than the people in other States. In 1935 Wisconsin restored its 
State school aids to their former levels, and in the years that 
followed much was done to repair the damage suffered by our 
educational system as a result of depression retrenchment. Now, 
however, as a result of the action being taken by the new State 
administration, we are back face to face with the old problem 
again. 

There is a bill before Congress at the present time which 
would provide, if enacted, a program of Federal aid to States 
for the support of their schools and the equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity throughout the Nation. Under the estimated 
apportionment of the appropriation submitted with the bill, the 
enactment of this program could mean as much as $1,200,000 
for Wisconsin next year and still more in succeeding years. 

Such a program is important to the whole Nation. One of 
the main foundation stones of democracy is equality of educa- 
tional opportunity. That means public schools available to 
every man's son or daughter from kindergarten right on up 
through the university. If we allow a situation to develop where 
higher education is open only to those people of wealth who 
can afford to send their children to private schools, it will lead 
inevitably toward a class division in this country, with the 
educated, wealthy few on one side of the fence and a resentful, 
uneducated multitude on the other side. That sort of a situa- 
tion is as dangerous as it is unnecessary. 

Today there are between 800,000 and a million children of 
grade-school age who are not going to school. Most of them 
have no school to go to. There are approximately 3,000,000 
people in the country who are totally illiterate, who can neither 
read nor write. And if you passed a newspaper around the 
Nation, you would find that as many as 15,000,000 adults 
couldn’t read it. Those same people cannot write the simplest 
of letters. Believe it or not, there are more illiterates in America 
than there are college graduates. 

An analysis of teachers’ salaries shows another astounding con- 
dition. Consi: the range by States, the State having the 
highest average salary for teachers has an average of only $2,414 
per year, and on the other extreme is a State where teachers re- 
ceive an average salary of only $504 per year. The average salary 
for teachers in rural communities is correspondingly still lower. 
For rural teachers the top average is only $1,337 and the bottom 
average is a bare $430. 

When you realize how important is the teacher to whom parents 
entrust their children for education and guidance, it is surprising 
that the public has allowed such a condition to exist. If we are 
to secure the best kind of people to be the teachers of our chil- 
dren, we must be prepared to pay them enough so that they can 
afford to pass up opportunities in other fields and devote them- 
selves to teaching. 

The problem is worse in some States than in others. Some 
States are wealthy while others are poor, and unfortunately it 
appears that the States which are least able to maintain adequate 
schools have the greatest number of children in proportion to 
adult population. The President’s Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation has made a thorough study of this problem, and it reports 
a variation so large that the richest State in the Union has a per 
capita taxpaying ability to support schools which is 12 times the 
ability of the poorest State. 

This is not the fault of the individual States. It is a question 
of wealth. Our modern commercial life has outgrown even State 
boundaries. Much of our wealth has been drained away from the 
producing areas of the Nation into the financial centers of the 
country. As a result, the per capita wealth of some eastern States, 
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for instance, is all out of proportion to their actual physical 
contribution to the Nation’s production. 

In order to recapture this wealth for the States from which it 
came in the first place, the Federal Government must reach it 
through Federal taxes and return it to the States by means of 

Senate bill’ 1805 year 

na 305 now before the Congress proposes a 6- ro- 
gram of Federal aids for education in the States. It 5 an 
appropriation of approximately $75,000,000 for such purposes during 
the next fiscal year and increasing amounts for the succeeding 
years until an appropriation of $208,000,000 is reached for the 
fiscal year ending in 1945. 

This money would go toward the support of public elementary 
and secondary schools, improved teacher preparation, construction 
of school buildings, administration of State departments of educa- 
tion, * education, rural-library service, and educational 
research. 

It would not involve any sort of Federal control over the 
schools. The bill specifically provides that all matters of school 
administration, curriculum, methods of instruction, personnel, and 
the determination of the best uses for the funds granted shall be 
left to the control of the States and their local subdivisions. 

In order to qualify for the grants each State would simply have 
to establish a plan for distributing funds to the local school 
districts in such a way that the aim of the Federal program, the 
equalization of educational opportunity, would be carried out. In 
this way the Federal Government would be assured that the 
neediest communities of the State would get the greatest benefits 
from the funds granted. 

The only other condition of importance to Wisconsin which 
would have to be met before the funds could be made available 
under the terms of this bill is the requirement that the State 
provide funds for these purposes in amounts at least equal to 
the sums provided in 1938. 

The funds to be appropriated under this plan are to be di- 
vided among the States according to their respective educational 
loads and their respective financial abilities. The educational 
load of each State would be computed from estimates by the 
Bureau of the Census each year of the number of children of school 
age in the State. The financial ability of each State would be 
computed by the Secretary of the Treasury on the basis of certain 
standards prescribed in the bill. By balancing the State's school 
load against its financial ability, its financial need under the plan 
is ee and the funds are allocated in accordance with this 
need, 

The Senate Committee on Education and Labor has held hear- 
ings on the bill and has reported it favorably to the Senate for 
passage. At the hearings representatives of the leading educational 
organizations in this country, representing both parents and 
teachers, appeared and urged that the Federal Government under- 
take such a program. 

I feel that a program of this kind should receive the unselfish 
support of every public-spirited citizen. Education is one of 
those things which we cannot postpone to suit our convenience. 
Every year that goes by means a certain number of boys and 
girls who have either passed beyond school age or have been 
forced by circumstances to undertake responsibilities which will 
prevent their ever going back to school. If their education was 
neglected during the years when they could have gone to school, 
the chances are they will carry that handicap with them all 
through life. 

The rural areas are the hardest hit. It is an established fact 
that it costs more to provide proper educational facilities in the 
country than in the city. We know also that there are more chil- 
dren, in proportion to adult population, in the rural areas than 
in the cities. Yet in spite of that fact the best educational 
opportunities are being provided for children in the cities. 
“Equalization of educational opportunity” means not only estab- 
lishing more uniformity of educational opportunities among the 
48 States; it also means bringing financial aid to the rural schools 
so that the farmers and the people in the small communities can 
give their children as good an education as the children in the 
cities get. 

If we are going to make democracy work in America, we must 
always have an intelligent, educated, informed citizenry. If we 
neglect the education of our young people now, even for a little 
while, we are going to pay dearly for it in the future. 

In Wisconsin we have a very definite problem. The budget of 
the university alone is being cut over a million dollars in the face 
of increased enrollment and long-delayed needs for expansion, A 
similar cut is being imposed upon the State teachers’ colleges. 
Unless corrected, this will result in one of two things—either fees 
will have to be raised and it will become that much harder for 
farmers and working people to send their children to school, or 
standards will have to be lowered and they will get just that much 
less for their money. 

The program of Federal aid which I have outlined to you will 
not in any way make up for all the State’s failures in this respect 
but it will help some. The Federal program is primarily concerned 
with elementary and secondary education, but, indirectly at least, 
it will aid by taking some of the budgetary pressure off our public 
institutions of higher education, 
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Professional Women 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAT HARRISON 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
| Thursday, July 27 (legislative day of Tuesday, July 25), 1939 


ADDRESS BY MISS EARLENE WHITE, JULY 9, 1939 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in 
the Recor a speech delivered by Miss Earlene White, at the 
biennial convention of the National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc., at Kansas City, Mo., 
on July 9, 1939, on the subject of professional women. 
There being no objection, the speech was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


It was a bright, sunny morning in the 1830’s. A distinguished 
looking woman, traveling alone, her full skirts discreetly sweeping 
the ground, her corkscrew curls hanging coyly beneath her bonnet, 
alighted from a packet boat, having made the trip from England 
to America in about 40 days. f 

The woman was Harriet Martineau, a friend of the Carlyles, a 
trained obseryer and commentator who came to America in search 
of new copy. Tired, for a time, of the life in London, she realized 
that comparatively little was known of the new land which had 
once been an English colony and was now attracting English and 
Scotch immigrants in great numbers. 

She set foot in little old New York, which was then a thriving 
community, without skyscrapers or bridges to connect the island 
of Manhattan with its neighborhood boroughs. True, the Astors 
had begun to make a fortune as fur traders, and Commodore 
Vanderbilt had found it profitable to pilot a ferry between Staten 
and Manhattan Islands; nevertheless, New York had little resem- 
blance to the great present-day city of the North American 
Continent. 

And what of the North American Continent upon which Harriet 
Martineau gazed? She came to America just after the Lewis and 
Clark expedition had blazed a trail to the Pacific and fur traders 
were following the Oregon Trail across the mountains. 

American missionaries and farmers were quick to follow. The 
Northern States were clamoring for the annexation of Oregon to the 
Union and the South was clamoring for Texas. The advocates of 
annexation were so vociferous that the slogan of “Fifty-four-Forty 
or Fight” was to be heard everywhere, as the citizens of the new 
Nation, greedy for land, clamored for the extension of American 
territory to further latitudes. The clamor grew until it resulted in 
the election of James K. Polk in 1844 on that very issue. 

The industrial revolution was beginning in America, and Harriet 
Martineau took full note of it. The spinning jenny and the power 
locm had been invented and were making it possible for cloth to 
be made in new ways. The cotton gin had been invented and there 
were new tools for farming, including the reaper. Women—and 
men, too—who had carried on small manufacturing plants with 
hand tools on their farms, making the family’s clothing along with 
the family’s food supply, found it necessary to change their way of 
life. The growth of mill towns was taken for granted, and young 
women who had been earning their livelihoods at just six occupa- 
tions—keeping boarders, teaching young children, typesetting, book- 
binding, domestic service, and needlework—found a new occupation 
as weavers in the mills. 

The severe Annne panie in 1837 threw thousands out of work, 
and when Harriet eau visited America unemployment stories 
were constantly printed in the daily press. The suffrage movement 
was being extended, and Robert Fulton’s steamboat had set a new 
pace; the inland waterways of America were being invaded by steam- 
boats plowing their way through the hitherto untroubled waters. 
The best opportunities for men lay in the fields and forests of the 
far West. 

And as usual men and women were facing the future with un- 
certainty, dreading the changes but eager to get on with them. 
In 1836, a young girl, living and working in Lowell, Mass, penned 
these lines— 


“Oh, isn’t it a pity that such a pretty girl as I, 
Should be sent to the factory to pine away and die?” 


Thus, the working girl lamented, as she was forced out of the 
home and into industry. 

All this and more the woman journalist from England noted and 
went home and reported in a lengthy volume reciting the sights 
she had seen and the observations she had made. 
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It was Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, our beloved leader of suffrage 
and world peace, who called our attention to Harriet Martineau 
and her writings and urged us to observe the one-hundredth anni- 
versary of Miss Martineau's reportorial journey, and to see how 
many doors are still closed to women, 100 years later. 

We have accepted Mrs. Catt's suggestion and our biennial con- 
vention is devoted to the theme, “One Hundred Years of Women's 
Progress in the United States.” 

Our compass is the 1930 Census, and that shows that of some 535 
Classifications of occupations listed, women are engaged in 501, 
the heavy tasks, such as mining, locomotive engineers, firemen, 
et cetera, being completely masculine territory. And so in 100 years, 
women have advanced from 7 fields to 501; doors of oppor- 
tunity for women are opening wider and wider, but the end is not 
yet, and perhaps 100 more years will pass until the world will allow 
women to make their best contribution, and women will be willing 
to make it. 

In 100 years American women have come a long way, just as 
our country has come a long way, but we still have a journey 
to make, both as women and as citizens. It is noteworthy that 
teachers’ training schools were started 100 years ago this year. 

Here and now we are observing the one-hundredth anniversary 
of women's progress, and I think it is a suitable time to take 
stock of where we have come from, where we wish to go, and 
how we are to get there. To help us evaluate these three points 
we appointed a committee of distinguished women. Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt is honorary chairman of the committee, and 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt is vice chairman. The other mem- 
bers are Dr. Mary E. Wooley, president emeritus of Mount Holyoke 
College; Mrs. Ruth Finley, author and noted publicist for the 
Republican Party; Ruth Comfort Mitchell, novelist and one of 
California's best-known daughters; the Honorable Frances Perkins, 
Secretary of Labor; those two outstanding women in radio, Mar- 
garet Cuthbert and Helen J. Souissat; Fannie Hurst, the novelist; 

Emma P. Hirth, general secretary of the Y. W. C. A.; Presi- 
dent Aurelia H. Reinhardt, of Mills College, Calif.; Dr. Martha 
Tracy, dean of the Women’s Medical College of Pennsylvania; 
Mrs. Mary Dillon, president of the Brooklyn Borough Gas Co.; and 
Mrs. Ora Snyder, manufacturer, of Chicago, 

These women have had broad experience in public service and 
private enterprise. They represent every range of political and 
economic thinking, and I believe that their answers to a ques- 
tionnaire which I sent them will help chart our course for the 
100 years ahead. 

First, I asked, “What were the chief obstacles to employment in 
the path of American women 100 years ago?” 

Tradition seems to have been the chief stumbling block, with 
several important contributing causes, such as social and economic 
custom, lack of education, lack of training, and lack of personal 
initiative. I have quoted these obstacles from the considered opin- 
ion of one of the committee members, Ruth Finley, the noted writer 
and biographer of women of the colonial period. Mrs. Finley was 
formerly the editor of Guide, published by the Women’s National 
Republican Club. 

Frances Perkins has some interesting observations on that ques- 
tion, and I quote her: 

“The lack of employment opportunities outside the home for 
both men and women constituted the principal obstacle to employ- 
ment in 1839. This was the period, early in the industrial revolu- 
tion, when women’s traditional occupations were just beginning to 
move out of the home into factories, mills, and shops. There were 
few schools and most of the teachers were men, with women sub- 
stituting in the summer while the men took agricultural jobs. 
Clerical jobs were practically nonexistent. The largest number of 
openings were in textile mills, where labor was scarce and wages 
were high. In these mills, hours were very long, and the workers 
were housed in dormitories under unfavorable living conditions. 
In 1839 there were practically no opportunities for professional 
women or any vocational training for women.” 

On the other hand, Mme. Secretary wrote: “There were cer- 
tain advantages to women's employment in 1839 that are not char- 
acteristic of their job opportunities today. In the first place, there 
existed a very strong concept—Puritan in origin—of the social 
usefulness of women’s work. The employment of women and chil- 
dren was looked upon as an unqualified good which made possible 
the development of the country’s resources, while at the same time 
it made them, to quote Alexander Hamilton, ‘more useful than 
they otherwise would be.’ Work in factory or mill entailed no loss 
in social prestige—there existed no class distinction on the basis 
of ‘white collar’ or manual Jabor. All work meant a contribution 
to the welfare of a new nation. Factory work offered educational 
opportunities which were not available for women in schools of 
higher learning. It offered wages higher than for teaching. Horace 
Mann reported that women in many occupations in mills and fac- 
tories earned six or seven times as much as women teachers. 

“Early mill workers were militant in the protection of their rights. 
As the real daughters of the American Revolution, they were 
earnestly concerned with justice and liberty in dealing with the 
concrete problems of their daily work life.” These are the views of 
Frances Perkins. 
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Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt said in response to this question. 
I quote: “I should say that in 1839 the chief obstacles in the path of 
employment for American women were, first, the attitude held by 
both men and women as to the proper kind of work which women 
should do. Secondly, the lack of educational facilities and of 
training which they could obtain, and thirdly the lack of oppor- 
tunities even if they obtained the education and the training.” 

And from Ora Snyder came this opinion. I quote: “Lack of 
confidence in their ability and the old-fashioned opinion that 
women should not leave household duties or the care of the 
family.” e 

Dr. Martha Tracy is of the opinion that tradition was women’s 
main stumbling block, plus the economic necessity of doing the 
home chores personally, including cooking and preserving food- 
stuffs, cleaning, laundry work, making the husband’s and children's 
clothes, and child . Dr. Tracy says that all of these obstacles 
have been largely conquered, and I quote her, “largely but not 
entirely. will always be a factor.” 

Ruth Finley thinks the obstacles have mainly been overcome, 
and Mrs. Roosevelt believes that “there is still some prejudice 
against women in certain lines of work for which they are naturally 
better equipped than men. The training today is fairly universally 
open to them though there are restrictions which make it a little 
difficult. Many more lines of work are open to women, but they 
have to excell.” 

Frances Perkins made the following statement in answer to this 

uestion: 

z “Significant progress has been made in removing the obstacles 
to women’s wage-earning employment that existed 100 years ago, 
but the job is far from complete. Eleven million women are 
now gainfully employed and are found in practically all occupa- 
tions. Prejudice against women in the professions is gradually 
breaking down, and they are securing an ever greater measure 
of vocational opportunity. Training facilities for almost every 
occupational field are open to women, though the resultant job 
opportunities still may be relatively scarce. In recent years there 
has been a notable increase in the number of women in important 
administrative jobs in both State and Federal Governments. 

“However,” Miss Perkins goes on to say, “because an increasing 
number of women must earn their livelihood and also support 
dependents entirely or partially, and because jobs are also scarce 
for men, competition is a much greater factor for women to reckon 
with now than it was some years ago. 

“Moreover, the traditional sex discriminations are still a major 
obstacle women encounter in their efforts to find satisfying and 
profitable employment. Their ability is still far from being 
accepted on the same plane as that of men. 

“Immense improvement has come about in the raising of wages, 
the lowering of hours, and the betterment of plant equipment; 
but the situation in this respect is still far from Utopian. The 
double wage standard still prevails in a number of fields.” 

And now we come to the third question, “What obstacle do you 
believe will beset women in the next 100 years?” 

To this question Mrs. Finley answers, “The physical obstacle 
of sex, which never can be changed, and an overcrowding of the 
so-called economic jobs.” 

Dr. Tracy’s answer is—and I quote: “Economic competition with 
men, particularly in times of unemployment. The individual 
women’s own incompetence.” She also notes: “The same applies 
to men, but women capitalize on the ‘tradition’ of sex obstruc- 
tion. Child bearing cannot be outmoded,” 

Mrs. Snyder feels that “jealousy from the male sex” will be 
the chief obstacle for women, 

Most of the committee declined to commit themselves on one 
question, which was, “In your opinion, what has been the out- 
standing contribution made by American women during the past 
100 years?” Ruth Finley, however, answers by saying, “Dissemina- 
tion of women's news,” and she names Sarah Josepha Hale as 
the woman who has made the outstanding contribution of the 
past 100 years. She gives her reason for this as follows—and 
again I quote: 

“Prior to the radio, the national woman’s magazines were the 
only interstate link between women. Mrs. Hale, for 50 years 
editor of Godey’s Lady's Book, the first woman's magazine ap- 
proaching Nation-wide circulation, did more to correlate and 
unify women’s thought in this country than any other person, 
man or woman, in the nineteenth century.” 

Helen Sioussat, of Columbia Broadcasting Co., said unhesi- 
tatingly, “The discovery of radium,” and nominated Mme. Curie. 

Margaret Cuthbert believes that the political recognition of 
American women has been the outstanding contribution, and 
she nominated Susan B. Anthony. 

Frances Perkins wrote: “Because there have been so many im- 
portant contributions by women in so many fields, it is difficult 
to evaluate them in such a general way as to make it possible to 
name only one woman.” 

Ora Snyder said, “Jane Addams is the woman, and her splendid 
work at Hull House, Chicago, in the settlement field proves it.” 

Dr. Tracy also has a candidate. She wrote, “Mary Lyon's demon- 
stration that women can be educated, without danger to health or 
other damage to their nature, is of the utmost importance.” 

And now for my next question, for this is an inventory of 
women's liabilities as well as women's assets, “What have been the 
greatest failures of women in the past 100 years?” And again 
Ruth Finley out of her great wealth of research on the lives of 
American women answers, “Over-eagerness, evidencing a real lack 
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of moral stamina in many cases, to throw off the frequently 
monotonous responsibilities of the home.” 

And Ruth Finley finds these failures also, “unwillingness to 
serve adequate apprenticeship in the economic world; lack of un- 
derstanding of and consequent impatience with the slowness of 
the natural evolution of the now machine-made social order, and 
failure to assimilate experience.” 

Frances Perkins says, “One major failure of women in the past 
century relates to their neglect of the use of their hard-won right 
to vote. Women’s failure to take a more active part in American 
politics, as voters and as candidates for office has been a major 
disappointment. Women have not participated as fully as they 
might in labor organization. They have a most important con- 
tribution to make in this field and should become increasingly 
active.” And she continues, “Some women have fallen down in 
their responsibility as employers of other persons. For example, 
long hours, low wages, social isolation, and exclusion from legis- 
lative protection have been characteristic of the vocation using 
the services of the largest single group of women workers—house- 
hold employment.” z 

And here is one of the most important questions that I asked 
the women who form the committee for the commemoration of 
100 years of women’s progress in the United States. 

“What are the greatest prejudices concerning women now held 
by the general public?” 

Ruth Finley gave me two answers, “Overcrowding of the wage 
field and consequent usurpation of jobs needed by men as the 
natural heads of families, and falling birth rate in the middle, and 
especially the native-born classes.” 

And the First Lady of the Land answered, “It was generally 
thought that physically and mentally women were not equal to 
doing the same type of work as men.” 

Frances Perkins wrote thoughtfully, “Perhaps the oustanding 
prejudice against women 100 years ago was the general one that 
they were inferior beings, inferior to men physically, mentally, 
and economically; that it was of no importance that they be edu- 
cated and granted political privileges. Under the laws of the day 
women were severely discriminated against in relation to property 
rights, in the rights of custody of children and the like. The 
common law, which was so often detrimental to women’s inter- 
est, was accepted as the legal authority. Women were not con- 
sidered experienced enough to handle any of their personal affairs, 
nor to participate in public affairs. 

“Though important progress has been made, there are still distinct 
evidences of a carry-over of prejudice against women that existed 
a century ago. With a large segment of our people, the idea still 
prevails that women’s place is ‘in the home’ and the prejudice 
against the employment of married women is yet very strong among 
some groups. 

“At times men make much ado about women’s artistic inferiority 
and as a consequence women have heavy competitive sledding to 
make a valid contribution in the field of arts. 

“Though women’s legal status has strengthened throughout the 
century, they are still in a far weaker position in this respect than 
are men in many States. In some cases their wages yet belong 
to their husbands; in others they do not share equally with their 
husbands in their children’s custody, etc. A number of States do 
not permit women to serve on juries,” 

Margaret Cuthbert, famous radio authority, says, bluntly, “Women, 
given the same opportunity as men, are making the same mistakes 
and doing the same things that men are doing. With the freedom 
they now have in view of the money they control, they have done 
little that is unique, little that is original, little that is different, 
and not much that shows that women as a group are using their 
natural gifts to make their own lives and the lives of others more 
civilized—outside of a few exceptional women.” 

Mrs. Snyder thinks that men’s lack of confidence in women’s 
ability will be the chief obstacle for women in the future. Dr. 
Tracy concurs in this, saying: Men's age-old prejudice that women 
were physically and intellectually inferior still holds, though much 
diluted and localized.” 

And now I come to the heart of my questionnaire, for, having 
gathered the opinions of these women, I wanted to find out what 
we can do about it as business and professional women. So I 
asked all of them, “In your opinion, what is the best way for 
business and professional women to educate the general public as 
to the fact that these prejudices are not factually founded?” 
Here is what some of them answered: 

Dr. Tracy: “By accepting opportunities for work and giving com- 
petent performance. Not by talking about 2t.“ 

Mrs. Snyder: “Instruct the public that we believe in equality, 
and we want a chance to demonstrate what we can do on an equal 
footing.” 

Mrs. Roosevelt: “In my opinion, the best education is the edu- 
cation which makes people acquainted with the facts, and the 
facts can be furnished today through studies made by the various 
people interested in labor and in woman's position.” 

Miss Perkins: “Probably the best educational method consists of 
clear demonstrations of women’s ability in many fields.” 

Mary Dillon: “To succeed as individuals in the jobs they hold.” 

And Ruth Finley: “Probably the best way for the fit and capable 
business and professional woman to combat this general attitude 
(which is growing with appalling rapidity) is to recognize the 
inevitable weeding-out process of evolution now and back that 
recognition with the weight of opinion and influence. Always 
women have worked outside as well as in the home. In 1839 the 
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proportion was overbalanced in favor of the home, with many 
resultant personal misfits and family or group hardships. 

“Now the pendulum has swung too far the other way, and in 
1939 the opposite proportion of overbalance has created more 
8 misfits and family group hardships than ever before. 

istory has proved that one of the primary social laws is the 
maintaining or restoration of balance. It seems to me that noth- 
ing could give women a more solid foundation for their future 
as free citizens than their voluntary and immediate recognition 
of this law.” 

“Example” is what counts most, Margaret Cuthbert feels. 
“Deeds more important than words,” she writes, “giving proof 
that women are not personal and prejudiced in business; relating 
the complex fabric of civilization to the persons for whom, after 
all, it exists.” She points out that “it is not through individual 
achievement that women are going to serve as they will serve, but 
in proportion as they emphasize and express cooperation. This 
brave new world must be a man’s and woman's world.” 

And with these opinions behind us, I asked, “What type of edu- 
cation do you believe will be best sulted to women in the next 
century?” And here are the answers: From Mrs. Snyder, “A prac- 
tical education and training for a business or professional career.” 

Mary Dillon's answer is succinct. I quote her exactly: Same 
as men, a rounded cultural background, plus specific training in 
the field of their vocation.” 

From Dr. Tracy: “Just such an education as will fit any adult 
to be an intelligent and tolerant citizen and a thorough per- 
former in the lot to which circumstances and her own ability 
will call her.” 

Ruth Finley advocates: “A scholastic education to enable 
women to participate in and understand and enjoy modern civi- 
lization; domestic science and child care; professional or occu- 
pational training according to the talent of the individual.” 

Frances Perkins says, “Because of our many new means of 
communication, nation with nation and locality with locality, 
people touch each other at many more points than they used 
to. For this reason education needs to be broader. Education 
needs to be realistic, too. If women are to participate in our 
national life to the full they must know science and economics 
as well as the so-called cultural subjects. Education should pro- 
duce attitudes of liberalism and democracy as well as the absorp- 
tion of factual data.” 

“What tools for advancement do you think women need most 
during the next century?” I asked them. Here are some of the 
answers—education, individual adequacy, a change in the eco- 
nomic condition of the country, health maintenance, the removal 
of legislative restriction against women. These are the tools 
recommended and these are the tools we must acquire. And, 
of all the tools, individual adequacy was stressed the most. 

When I asked, “Why are not more women holding public 
office after 2 decades of enfranchisement?” I found that many 
of the committee held decided opinions. Madame Secretary wrote 
as follows: “It cannot be said fairly that either men or women 
are to blame, rather a number of circumstances are involved. 
The old concept of women's inferiority in any role other than 
that of homemaker is doubtless responsible for the fact that 
very few women are elected or appointed to public office. 

“However, because of lingering prejudices in respect to women's 
holding public positions the woman who runs for and holds 
such office needs to be more outstanding and better qualified 
than the average man with whom she competes. Where a man 
must be competent, a woman must be exceptional. Moreover, 
women themselves have not in general enlarged their concept 
of what constitutes women’s work to have it cover public service 
to any considerable degree. 

“A second reason, I believe, that so few women run for office has 
to do with the rather low regard many people in this country 
hold for the mechanics of politics. Women have tended to shy 
away from practical politics and concentrate in their organiza- 
tions on nonpartisan politics. In the third place, women as yet 
have achieved no solidarity as women toward the end of putting 
those of their sex into public office.” 

Dr. Tracy feels that there are not more women holding public 
office because of, and I quote her, “lack of qualifications and very 
often unwillingness or inability to accept responsibility and to 
sacrifice personal and home obligations to the requirements of 
public office.” 

Mrs. Snyder feels that the reason lies in the fact that “men do 
not want women in public office, and fight their election.” 

Ruth Finley holds out some comfort for us. She says, “On the 
whole women are still unfitted and incapable with, of course, 
notable exceptions. Public prejudice and lack of confidence due 
to a long established custom have held women back, After all, 
what is 20 years of enfranchisement as against the more than 
2,000 years of masculine training and practice in the art of 
governing?” 

And echo answers, what indeed? 

And here is Margaret Cuthbert’s opinion, I quote, “It is not 
important that they do hold more offices. It is more important 
that they use their influence and power for better government. 
If women choose to do this, men cannot stop them.” 

There were just two more questions on my list, first, “In what 
field do you believe women will make the greatest contribution 
during the next century?” 
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The answers include, the preservation of the home as a na- 
tional unit, public administration, social welfare, social sciences, 
human welfare, and the defense of democratic institutions. 

And my final question, “What in your opinion can woman do 
to bring about the settlement of disputes between nations by 
peaceful methods?” 

The answers include, first, education; second, through participa- 
tion in international organizations like the Y. W. C. A., the Asso- 
ciated Country Women of the World, which demonstrate the value 
of the conference method; through emphasizing the similarities of 
people rather than the differences; by encouraging tolerance and 
the settlement of every disagreement by arbitration; by demanding 
peace actively and aggressively. 

“War can be banished just as dueling was banished,” Ruth Fin- 
ley advises me. Where women win there is always a way.” 

And now, delegates to the convention, you have heard the opin- 
ions of some of the members of the committee. There was not 
time this evening for all to be given you, You know where we 
stood 100 years ago, where we stand today, and what we must do 
in the years ahead. Throughout this week we will consider the 
whole subject further, and distinguished speakers will give us 
further and more intensive interpretations. 

I noted that the names of just five women were suggested as 
having made the outstanding contributions of the past century— 
Sarah Josepha Hale, Mary Lyon, Susan B. Anthony, Jane Addams, 
and Mme. Curie, the latter, of course, not an American. To that 
list I would add two others—Dr. Anna Howard Shaw and Carrie 
3 Catt. That is the chief roll of honor of the past century 
as I see it. 

Where we have come from we know. Where we are going is 
known only to Him who knows all. We do know that the future 
of American women is indissolubly united with the future of our 
country, just as the contributions of the women of the past have 
been entwined with the history of the progress of America. 

We have made great opportunities for women and we have had 
great opportunities made for us. Many doors are open to us, If 
we fail now, we can only echo Shakespeare's words, The fault, 
dear Brutus, is in ourselves, not in our stars, if we are underlings.” 


Issuance of Bonds to Cover Excess Spending 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 
OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 27 (legislative day of Tuesday, July 25), 1939 


STATEMENT BY WADSWORTH W. MOUNT 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Record an interesting statement by Mr. Wads- 
worth W. Mount, assistant director of research of the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York, on the subject Excess 
Government Spending Covered by Printing Government 
Bonds. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


EXCESS GOVERNMENT SPENDING COVERED BY PRINTING GOVERNMENT 
BONDS 
(By Wadsworth W. Mount, Assistant Director of Research, the 
Merchants’ Association of New York) 


As long as the Government can spend all the money it wants to, 
over and above what it takes in from taxes, merely by printing 
Government bonds, selling these to the banks, and then drawing 
checks against them, how can we ever hope to stop extravagant 
Government spending? 

And when the Government spends these billions in such ways that 
private citizens do not know which way to turn to make money, and 
therefore have comparatively little need to borrow from the banks 
on safe terms, „here else can banks invest your money on deposit 
but in Government bonds? 

A banker knows that when the United States Government prints 
a Government bond it says in effect that the Government will tax 
the people of the United States to make it good. He knows, there- 
fore, that Government bonds are the soundest security in the 
country, just so long as we do not issue too many of them and have 
inflation. 

Before the Government started spending several billions more 
each year than it took in from taxes, the savings banks, for instance, 
could safely lend your money, largely to people who wanted to 
spend it for private or business uses, at a high enough rate of in- 
terest to cover their expenses and pay you 4 percent. Under pres- 
ent conditions, however, one of the few remaining safe places to 
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invest bank funds is in Government bonds. Therefore, as the in- 
terest rate on long-term Treasury bonds has been lowered until 
their average yield is now approximately 2½ percent, at present 
about all the savings banks can safely get for the use of your money 
is enough to provide for necessary expenses and reserves and pay 
you only 2 percent, or even less, on your deposits. 

The Treasury has just announced that to pay off some $426,000,000 
of outstanding obligations which are due in September and now 
carry an interest rate of 1% percent it will offer in exchange new 
“notes” due in 5 years which will pay only three-fourths of 1 
percent. ` 

A New York investment firm recently showed that Treasury ob- 
ligations maturing in a little more than 2 years now afford a yield 
of only one one-hundredth of 1 percent. At this rate of return, 
it was pointed out that “an investor would have to hold more than 
$144,000 par value to provide an income sufficient to buy his morn- 
ing newspaper each day; he would have to hold $558,000 to. provide 
enough funds to buy a daily package of cigarettes.” As the aver- 
age interest rate on all Federal obligations is lowered, those having 
money in savings accounts and insurance policies which represent 
their personally saved “social security” have their interest earnings 
also reduced, as a large part of such funds are invested in Govern- 
ment bonds. 

This means, therefore, that it will take you longer to pay for 
your life insurance, as the annual dividends will be less or the 
premiums will be more. 

Some people think that only the taxpayers of future generations 
will have to pay for the present Government spending. However, 
if you own a savings-bank account you are paying right now for 
the increased national debt by getting one-half or less of the 
amount of interest you used to receive, and the trend is still 
downward. 

This means then that if, for example, you were trying to put in 
the savings bank enough money to give you $2,000-a-year income, 
you will now have to save $100,000 or more, where when savings 
banks were able to invest your, money safely and pay you 4 percent 
you would only have had to save $50,000 to get this same income. 

Everyone in the Nation has to pay one way or another for the 
money our Government officials are instructed to spend. Some 
pay taxes directly, but everyone pays indirectly for all Govern- 
ment services. The Government has nothing to give to the people 
except what it gets from the people. 


Governmental 


Expenditures, Taxation, and 


Bureaucracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WALLACE H. WHITE, JR. 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 27 (legislative day of Tuesday, July 25), 1939 


EDITORIALS FROM THE NATION’S BUSINESS 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Appendix of the Record three editorials 
taken from The Nation’s Business, which it seems to me have 
some significance in the present situation. 

There being no objection, the editorials were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

[From The Nation's Business] 

“Give!” says government, and its “take” exceeds the total income 
of the western half of the United States—and the end is not yet. 

In 1938 the income of the darkened area of this map was $17,- 

But in 1938 government—Federal, State, and local—spent about 
$18,000,000,000. 

That’s more than the entire West realized from its gigantic out- 
put of gold, silver, copper, wheat, corn, milk, cheese, potatoes, beef, 
sugar, coal, lumber, and all other products of its year’s work. 

It equals nearly 30 cents of every dollar the Nation’s producers 
earned in 1938—the biggest percentage of our income for govern- 
ment on record. 

And what did it buy? 

Well, for one thing it bought relief from distress for the needy. 
Everybody to the rightness of doing that. But it will sur- 
3 many to learn that only one dollar out of six was spent for 


Most of the other increases in spending go for innovations in 
government service. 

The last few years have seen the creation of 67 new Federal 
boards, commissions, tions, and authorities—agencies to 
supervise every activity of business from peanut vending to steel 

roduction. Likewise open and indirect competition with all 
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The question is not whether these are desirable Government 
functions. 

The question is whether the country wants expansion of Govern- 
ment, which must be paid for by increased taxes. 

Or wants expansion of business, which pays in jobs and wages. 

For the increased money that now goes into Government spend- 
ing is the money that formerly went into new and improved prod- 
ucts, new and enlarged factories, bigger pay rolls and dividends. 
There isn't enough in the earned dollar to go both ways. 

Business—the production and distribution of goods—is the only 
thing that can create new wealth. 

Less taxes; more jobs. 


THIRTY CENTS FOR “INDEPENDENCE,” JULY 4, 1939 


Here, then, in broad strokes is the state of the Nation today. 

Each of the 60 countries of the world requires around two-thirds 
of its productive work, its income, to pay for the necessities, food, 
shelter, clothing. This 65 percent is true of a country regardless 
of its living standards, India on the one extreme, the United 
States with the highest standards on the other. What of the 35 
cents left after the sustenance of life? In that answer lie most 
of our troublesome problems today. 

Consider three pictures: 

Until recently the people of the United States disposed of their 
35 cents in this way. Five cents, at the turn of the century, was 
all that was required to pay for expenses of government—State, 
Federal, and local. Of the remaining 30 cents, about half went into 
the hands of managers of business enterprises which was about 
equally divided by them in expanding old industries and promoting 
and developing new ones such as radio, rayon, automobile. 

Much of this 15 cents remained in the hands of the people 
in the form of investment, productive wealth represented by stocks 
and bonds and life-insurance equities. The remaining 15 cents 
was used to buy the products of this increased industrial activity, 
thus driving upward standards of living and making one-time lux- 
uries the conveniences and even necessities denied the rest of the 
world. 

Second picture: What of the 35 cents which remained to the 
peoples of the other 59 countries? Since time immemorial around 
30 cents was used for government expenses. A hazardous 5 cents 
was left as free capital. This gives point to the sentient state- 
ment of former President Hadley, of Yale, that the supremacy of 
the United States was due to the fact that it could afford to 
take chances upon development as no other country could afford 
to do. Five cents as against 30 cents as a backlog. 

Why did the Old World require 30 cents of the earnings of their 
people for government? For policing. External policing, the fear 
of land-grabbing, wealth-grabbing neighbor aggressors, whose peo- 
ple were in constant fear of being deprived of the bare necessities. 

Third picture: What is the situation in the United States today? 
Sixty-five cents for the necessities. Of the 35 remaining, 30 for 
governments (25 collected in taxes, 5 borrowed). Ten cents for 
investment and the lifting of living standards, 

Why the great increase in government costs? Not to relieve 
distress and unemployment, as generally stated and believed. 
Only one dollar in six of Federal expenditures is for relief. The 
great increase in taxation and borrowing, which has brought over- 
night the allocation of the earned dollar to a level almost to that 
of other countries, is for policing. Against foreign aggressors? 
No, For protection against an alleged aggression and oppression 
on the part of business management. Internal “policing.” Polic- 
ing ourselves against ourselves. 

Every act of those engaged in stimulating us to trade our labor, 
services, and products is now under surveillance, from the time 
a commission checks the project to the time another bureau 
passes upon the label to go on the package. Policing, in another 
form, such as protection against the private electric bulb by Gov- 
ernment “yardstick” operation. Policing of banks, labor relations, 
aviation, ofl, coal, lumber, telephones, retailers, stock and grain 

es, insurance. Policing of States and communities as to 
the manner in which they handle their social problems. Policing 
in another form as exemplified in the published statistics that the 
Federal Government received 153,000,000 compulsory reports from 
business management last year. Policing as expressed in the 
$76,000,000—a sum equal to one-sixth of total passenger revenues— 
spent by W. in travel expenses of its inspectors, regu- 
lators, investigators in 1 calendar year. 

These three pictures are true pictures. They point the trend 
to a static society, a “planned economy,” to “frontiers gone for- 
ever.” We, the people, perhaps planned it that way, a road to 
centralized authority over, and policing of, the individual. But 
perhaps we did not count the cost; unemployment still with us, 
management, which brings dreams into being, and men and jobs 
together, and more conveniences and luxuries for more people, 
now disheartened and bewildered, unable to see 30 days down 
the road because of the new policing machinery we have set up, 
whereby 137 boards, bureaus, commissions, Federal incorporations 
and authorities now pass laws daily in the form of rules and 
regulations. 

Little government, with little expense and little policing, brought 
the United States the highest standard of living the world has 
ever seen. Perhaps the founders were wrong in building that 
way, indignant and angry as they were against a ruler demand: 
more taxes and more power, who, as a famous declaration se 
forth, had “erected a multitude of new offices, and sent hither 
23 of officers to harass our people and eat out their sub- 

ce. 
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The Nation’s future lies in the hope that the sons of those 
sturdy sires have not yet lost entirely the capacity to become 
incensed with indignation and roused to action. 

MERLE THORPE. 


THE STATE AGAINST THE CIITZEN—Tracic CHRONICLE OF THE 
QUICKENING PACE OF POLITICAL CONTROL 


“The mind of man is fond of power; increase his prospects and 
you enlarge his desires’—Gouverneur Morris, lawyer, merchant, 
urging limitation of Executive powers, as a delegate from Pennsyl- 
vania to the Constitutional Convention in 1787. 


143 YEARS—1789-—1932 


1887—Interstate Commerce Commission 
1910—Postal Savings System 
1913—Federal Reserve System 
1914—Federal Trade Commission 
1915—-National Advisory Commission for Aeronautics 
1916—United States Tariff Commission 
The Aeronautical Board 
1920—Federal Power Commission 
1923— Federal Intermediate Credit Bank 
1924— War Finance Corporation (in liquidation) 
Inland Waterways Corporation 


7 YEARS—1932-38 


1932—Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
1933—Farm Credit Administration 
Civilian Conservation Corps 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
Tennessee Valley Authority 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
Public Works Administration 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Export-Import Bank of Washington 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation 
Executive Committee on Commercial Policy 
National Emergency Council 
Central Bank for Cooperatives 
1934—-Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
The Commission on Trade Agreements 
Foreign Trade Zones Board 
Federal Communications Commission 
National Mediation Board 
The Committee for Reciprocity Information 
Federal Housing Administration 
Federal Committee on Apprentice Training 
Federal Savings & Loan Insurance Corporation 
National Power Policy Committee 
Federal Prison Industries, Inc. 
Federal Savings and Loan System 
Railroad Adjustment Board 
1935—RFC Mortgage Co. 
Resettlement Administration 
Works Progress Administration 
National Resources Committee 
National Youth Administration 
Rural Electrification Administration 
National Park Trust Fund Board 
National Labor Relations Board 
Social Security Board 
Electric Home and Farm Authority 
Prison Industries Reorganization Administration 
Federal Alcohol Administration 
National Munitions Control Board 
1936— United States Maritime Commission 
1937—Disaster Loan Corporation 
Railroad Retirement Board 
1938—Civil Aeronautics Authority 
Maritime Labor Board 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation 
Federal National Mortgage Association 
United States Film Service 
Radio Division of the National Emergency Council 


Protection of the American Beet-Sugar Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JAMES F. CONNOR 
OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1939 


Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
within the last 10 days the Sugar Division of the Department 
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of Agriculture published a particularly enlightening pam- 
phlet entitled “Sugar Beets and the Sugar Act.” For all its 
brevity—it was only six pages long—it was probably one of 
the most remarkable documents ever to be published by any 
agency of the Federal Government. 

The ostensible and only justified purpose of the pamphlet 
is to explain the operation of the controversial Sugar Act of 
1937, the administration of which is lodged in the hands of 
the Sugar Division. From the purely factual discussion 
of the Sugar Act, the pamphlet deviates long enough to 
become a tear-drawing argument designed to convince sugar 
producers of the United States that they have had a reason- 
able income from sugar beets and that no further expansion 
of the sugar industry should, under any circumstances, be 
permitted. The second point seems to me to be without 
precedent in that it places the welfare of a foreign country, 
Cuba, paramount to our own farmers and our own taxpayers. 

I quote the last two paragraphs of the pamphlet: 

The whole program of protection and benefits is based upon 
a fair division of the United States market. It would not be to 
the interest of either American farmers as a whole, or of Amer- 
ican consumers, to reduce Cuba’s share of this market. Cuba has 
long been one of our most important foreign markets for agri- 
cultural and industrial products. The Republic normally takes 
about 40 percent of all our agricultural exports to Latin American 
countries, and chief among her purchases of farm products are 
wheat flour, potatoes and other vegetables, lard and other meat 
products, rice, and fruits and nuts. The large decline in our im- 
ports of Cuban sugar from 1928 to 1932 is estimated to have been 
accompanied by a reduction in the Cuban market for American 
agricultural products from more than 800,000 acres of our land. 
Between 1933 and 1938, however, Cuba's purchases of all kinds of 
products from us rose from $22,674,000 to $75,152,000, an increase 
of more than 230 percent. 

If more sugar is used by American consumers the present pro- 
gram provides for a corresponding increase in the quota of the 
beet area. Unless the market expands, however, the quota of 
any one group of producers cannot be enlarged without lowering 
the quotas of other groups and thus destroying the balance of the 
whole system. 

I need not repeat my continuous stand in favor of the 
American market for the American producer. I have done 
all within my power to bring about equitable sugar legislation 
during the current session. I filed a discharge petition to 
take the Ellender sugar bill out of the House Committee on 
Agriculture. I am speaking today, as I have in the past, in 
behalf of sugar-beet growers of Montana in particular, and 
for all beet and cane growers in the United States. 

It seems to me inexcusable for any agency of the Gov- 
ernment, an agency which was established to administer an 
act of Congress, to arrogate to itself, as the Sugar Division 
has done in this instance, the policy-making powers of the 
Government. What treatment is to be accorded the Ameri- 
can farmer through control legislation, and what treatment 
is to be accorded foreign countries in this market, is a 
matter for Congress, and Congress alone, to decide. It is 
certainly not a topic upon which the economists of the 
Department of Agriculture should air their views. It appears 
to me that it would be better taste if they would devote 
themselves to the job they are hired to do, and the job the 
taxpayers of this country are paying them to perform, to 
administer the law and not to issue propaganda to influence 
policies of Congress. 

Here’s a document, if you please, printed at Government 
expense in defense of a program which gives unlimited con- 
cessions to a foreign country and at the same time chokes 
the development of one of the best agricultural crops we 
have today. The taxpayers of this country should not be 
forced to foot the bill for the publication of a pamphlet in 
behalf of the continuance of the present program. 

It is significant to underline two sentences in the last two 
paragraphs of the document. It states: “The whole program 
of protection and benefits is based upon a fair division of the 
United States market. It would not be to the interest of 
either American farmers as a whole, or of American con- 
sumers, to reduce Cuba’s share of this market.” 

The thought set forth means simply that it is to our inter- 
est to continue eating Cuban sugar and prohibiting our 
local growers from placing any amount of sugar on our table. 
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The domestic contribution, according to the pamphlet, would 
not be to our interests, either as growers or consumers. 

At this point permit me to quote a few paragraphs and 
statistics from a document entitled “Trade of the United 
States With Cuba in 1938,” published in March of this year 
by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Sugar is the leading commodity imported from Cuba. The 
quantity taken was reduced 10 percent in 1938, owing to the 
lower quota established under provisions of the Sugar Act of 
1937; and with considerably lower prices, the value declined 26 
percent. Nevertheless, sugar imports amounted to 3,758,000,000 
pounds, valued at $76,829,000, or nearly three-fourths the total 
value of United States imports from Cuba in 1938. 

I now quote a paragraph from a discussion of exports: 

Although the value of the United States exports to Cuba de- 
clined from $92,263,000 in 1937 to $76,329,000 in 1938 (17.4 per- 

cent), the Cuban statistics indicate that our share of Cuba's 
_imports rose from 68.6 percent in 1937 to 70.8 percent in 1938. 
The Sugar Division’s document states that “Cuba has long 
been one of our most important foreign markets for agricul- 
tural and industrial products.” However, the Department 
of Commerce publication states that our importation of 
Cuban sugar alone was greater in 1938 than our entire export 
trade to Cuba. Moreover, our Cuban purchases in 1938 
totaled $105,840,000, while our export trade to Cuba was valued 
at $76,329,000, according to the Department of Commerce 
publication. Is that to the interest of either the American 
farmer or the American consumer? If we, as a nation, are 
forced to surrender the inherent right of the American beet 
and cane grower, and at the same time import more than 
$30,000,000 above our exports in order to remain neighborly 
with Cuba, then I question the value of a good neighbor. 
The sole defense of the present sugar program is that it 
continues our good-neighbor policy with Cuba and other 
republics. That definition is favoring the fact that our 


United States beet and cane growers must be penalized in | 


order that the Nation can carry out its good-neighbor policy. 
The good-neighbor policy is all right until you reach the point 
where you have to give up your shirt. Our national obligation 
to Cuba, if we have any, should be met by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the form of a national obligation rather than to 
force one particular class—the beet and cane grower—to foot 
the bill. We are merely granting concessions to Cuba which 
result not only in a lower national income to our farmers 
but also contribute to an increase in our relief roll. 

Several additional sugar factories, employing scores of 
additional workers, would be constructed immediately in 
Montana, as well as other Western States, if sugar-beet 
growers were allowed an increased acreage. Beet growers of 
Montana are fairly begging on bended knee for an increased 
sugar-beet acreage, and their pleas are met with such a docu- 
ment as the Sugar Division recently issued. 

Permit me to repeat one particular case in the State of 
Montana. On the Sun River reclamation project in Montana 
the Farm Security Administration requires each unit to plant 
at least 12 acres of sugar beets annually, but limitations on 
acreage prevent compliance with this requirement. In 1938, 
35 Farm Security Administration units on the project pro- 
duced an average of 10% acres of beets; in 1939 the 35 units 
were reduced to an average production of 914 acres. Pur- 
chasers of 75 additional units making requests were unable 
to secure acreage to grow beets and comply with the require- 
ments. Is that practice to the interest of the American 
farmer and the American consumer? 

As a Representative from one of our largest sugar-produc- 
ing States, I am taking it upon myself to serve notice on all 
interested parties that Congress is going to review this subject 
before a new sugar law is drafted. And that review will be 
from the standpoint of the American farmer and the restora- 
tion of purchasing power in America first, rather than from 
the standpoint of the welfare of a foreign country. 

Before even Congress has had an opportunity to become 
conscious of the 1940 act, here we have a piece of literature 
from the Sugar Division of the Department of Agriculture, an 
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early propaganda attempt to justify the continuance of the 
present act. No suggestion whatsoever is made concerning 
the possibility of unlocking the handcuffs which bind the 
hands of domestic beet and cane growers. 

In platforms of both the Democratic and Republican Par- 
ties today and years previous you will find an assurance to 
the effect that the American market will be reserved for 
American farmers. In the light of our party principles, how 
can anyone justify the continuance of the provisions em- 
bodied in the present Sugar Act? 

The Sugar Division’s enlightening pamphlet also states that 
the quota-benefit payments are “the equivalent of an ad 
valorem tariff of more than 170 percent.” Well, give the do- 
mestic beet and cane grower the direct benefit of that tariff 
and then survey the results. 

Finally the document informs us that if we eat more sugar 
we will “increase the quota of the beet area.” That is true 
to a very limited degree, because if we eat four extra teaspoon- 
fuls of sugar daily we will be consuming one teaspconful of 
sugar grown by our own producers and three teaspoonfuls 
grown on foreign soil. 


Republican Success in 1940 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1939 


ADDRESS BY. HON. JOHN HAMILTON 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress delivered by Hon. John Hamilton, chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, at the Tioga County Re- 
publican picnic on July 25, 1939, at Owego, N. Y.: 


It is highly important that the attitude of the Republican Party 
with regard to spending and economy be made absolutely clear 
at this time. It will become increasingly important to restate this 
attitude as the campaign of 1940 approaches. 

It is obvious why this is so. Already New Deal propagandists 
are misrepresenting Republican advocacy of economy in govern- 
ment and Republican efforts to check wasteful spending as a 
threat to the security of the vast army of the unemployed. Volu- 
minous as it now is, this propaganda is but a mere trickle to the 
flood that may be expected when the campaign actually gets under 
way. 

We cannot permit the minds of the people to be confused on 
this issue. We cannot permit the Republican Party, because it is 
pledged to sound and prudent fiscal management, to be falsely 
stigmatized as committed to the sacrifice of the security of a large 
group of citizens. To do so would be a betrayal of party trust. 

The plain and simple truth is that the Republican Party always 
has and always will stand for adequate relief for the needy. Re- 
publicans are just as determined as the most breast-beating new 
dealers that no needy person shall be permitted to want. No less 
than the new dealers do the Republicans realize that prompt and 
adequate relief is primarily the responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

It is not on the question of present need for relief or the 
amount of relief that we differ fundamentally with the new 
dealers. It is on the matters of administration of relief and the 
handling of relief funds. 

We are convinced that the interests of the needy will be best 
served by returning responsibility for the administration of relief 
to the States and localities where it properly belongs. 

Past experience and current revelations in Louisiana confirm 
our deep-rooted conviction that despite the sincerest efforts to 
administer relief wisely and honestly from Washington, it is im- 
possible to keep the vast centralized tive machinery free 
from politics and corruption in its outer reaches. 

So we differ from New Deal spoilsmen who would perpetuate 
the weaknesses and defects in the centralized administrative ma- 
chinery for partisan purposes in that we believe relief should be 
administered for the needy and not for the politicians. 

We differ from them in that we believe the funds should go to 
relieve want and not to line the pockets of political racketeers. 
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We differ from them in that we believe the money should allevi- 
ate distress and not build up and perpetuate such corrupt political 
machines as the Kelly-Nash gang in Chicago, the Pendergast buc- 
caneers in Kansas City, the Earle crowd in Pennsylvania, the Hague 
autocrats in Jersey City, and the smelly remnants of the Huey 
Long dynasty in Louisiana. 

We differ from them in that we believe relief should be a means 
of aiding the unfortunate and not of bulldosing and intimidating 
them as the Sheppard committee found was done in Kentucky. 

Then, too, we differ from the New Deal leadership in that we 
believe that the present great need of relief is largely of the New 
Deal’s own making. 

By the same token we heartily agree that if the New Deal is con- 
tinued in office and follows the only course it knows—spend and 
spend, tax and tax—that relief will be needed in ever-increasing 
amounts for a long time to come. 

But we refuse to accept the New Deal defeatist philosophy. We 
refuse to believe that relief, although a necessary palliative, is the 
real cure for our unemployment problem. We refuse to believe 
that it is the destiny of the American people to sink to a mere 
subsistence level. 

We believe that the real problem to be solved is unemployment. 
Solve that problem and there will be no problem of relief. To the 
solution of that problem the Republican Party is dedicated. And it 
would solve the problem by ending wasteful spending, restoring 
confidence, easing burdensome levies, and abolishing punitive taxa- 
tion, and by removing hampering restrictions from business and 
capital to the end that there would be created more steady jobs at 
decent American wages. 

For 6% years the New Deal has had only one remedy for all our 
ills—spending and more spending. Were the Republican Party so 
bankrupt of ideas and in the same position as the New Deal it would 
of necessity have to follow the same course. It is tragically true, 
as President Roosevelt himself said in his first inaugural, that when 
those to whom the welfare of the Nation has been entrusted have 
no vision the people perish. 

For 6% years President Roosevelt has had a chance such as no 
other President ever had to rehabilitate America. His failure is 
complete and abject, as the roll of more than 10,000,000 unem- 
ployed and the of more than $40,000,000,000 on the 
future of the Nation testify. What for generations was the most 
prosperous Nation in the world has been held down to an exist- 
ence level. He has clamped the hardships of a periodic depres- 
sion upon the American people as a Sint retin way of living. 

Is this exaggeration? Is this 
F ⁵⁵P aoak DAEA 
dominated Monopoly Committee. That report concedes that the 
crying need is for the stimulation of private enterprise, and that 
unless it is stimulated our system of free economy cannot continue 
to exist. It also admits the colossal failure of the New Deal to do 
this. Let me quote this significant paragraph 

“The survival of the system of private property itself depends 
upon the restimulation of economic activity. Yet with resources 
of men and materials e adequate to attain the objectives 
desired by all to furnish plenty for all, the oppressive fact remains 
that the economic machine is stalled on dead center. Govern- 
ment acted, but the 5 of failure of the economic machine 
have not disappeared. People are still without jobs. Farmers are 
still without satisfactory markets. Industry is still without suffi- 
cient purchasers.” 

That's a New Deal appraisal of the New Deal which we Republi- 
cans can endorse 100 percent. 

If, as this New Deal group says, that for all its spending the 
New Deal has failed to bring recovery and has merely left the 
economic machine stalled on dead center, where is it taking us? 
Where is the President heading the Nation, for when in propos- 
ing his new $3,860,000,000 spending folly he urged that this type 
of spending be made a permanent policy of the Government? 
We'll let a new dealer answer that one, too. Listen to what 
Assistant Secretary of State Adolf A. Berle, Jr., has to say about 
that—and here I quote Mr. Berle: 

“If the Government undertakes to create wealth by using its 
own credit at the rate of four billions or so a year, and its work 
is well done, the Government will be acquiring direct productive 
mechanisms at the rate of four billions’ worth a year, or there- 
abouts. Over a period of years the Government will gradually 
come to own most of the productive plants in the United States.” 

That's plain talk without pussyfooting; we're headed for social- 
ism, or state capitalism, if you prefer that term. It’s one and the 
same thing; the kind of totalitarianism in Europe which fills every 
real American with repugnance and disgust. 

Is it any wonder that the New Deal has destroyed the confidence 
of the businessmen of America from coast to coast in the integrity, 
prudence, and fairness of the National Government? 

Is it any wonder that business is distrustful, when under the 
guise of reform there have been placed on the statute books 
measures which effect no reform but are of the essence of petty 
spite and punitive in their objective? 

Is it any wonder that the flow of capital has dried up when the 
New Deal has pyramided the national debt to the highest point in 
the Nation's history and has reduced money rates to the lowest? 

Is it any wonder that the vaults of our banks are bursting with 
savings which the owners fear to risk in business because 3 
New Deal restrictions and regulations so cut down the chances of 
success that the gamble is not worth the risk? 
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And what happens if the venture succeeds? You know the 
answer. The Government takes the lion’s share of the profits. 

The American Federation of Investors issued a report last week 
which showed that common-stock dividends of American industry“ 
last year were less than half the amount paid in taxes. Taxes 
averaged $2.73 a share. Dividends averaged only $1.33. 

The report revealed that 6,500,000 persons had invested their 
savings in the 163 companies on which the study was based. That 
means that the individual investments were small and probably 
represented, in many cases, the result of a lifetime of saving. 

But since in the eyes of the New Deal all stockholders apparently 
are regarded as “economic royalists,” whether they are widows or 
thrifty folk who devoted years to saving to provide for a rainy day 
or old age, let’s forget about the stockholders and see what this 
means terms of jobs and our unemployment problem. 

The report shows that the total taxes of these corporations were 
at the rate of $576 per employee. They had an average of 21,141 
employees each in 1937. Last year the figure had dropped to 17,061. 

Nothing could make clearer than this that American labor has 
a vital interest in the tax bill of American industry. Extravagant 
Government spending has a direct relation to jobs. Every Ameri- 
can, whether employed or unemployed, should understand these 
vital truths: 

For governments to spend recklessly is unnecessarily to increase 
taxes; to increase taxes is to reduce business earnings; to reduce 
earnings is to curtail investment in and by industry; to limit 
investment is to destroy jobs and to swell the ranks of the 
unemployed. 

It is a vicious circle which the New Deal has demonstrated its 
inability or its unwillingness to break. There will be no resump- 
tion of investment so long as the New Deal continues to frighten 
business and industry. And investment will lag as long as public 
money is spent so prodigally that taxation absorbs nearly two- 
thirds of the net profits of 163 typical enterprises employing no 
less than 3,000,000 men. It is to labor's interest, even more than 
management's and stockholders’ that the vicious circle be broken. 

If the Republican Party were returned to office and senon en- 
trusted with the responsibility of government, the first 
would be to restore business confidence and confidence in ane 
people generally that there would be no abandonment of the 
reforms which social consciousness demands. 

Aspirations would be translated into accomplishment. As a 
result of New Deal paralysis of business, there is a tremendous 
amount of work to be done. But there is the capital and there 
are the men to do it. These, intelligently brought into mesh, 
would create one of the greatest revivals in American 

The energies of the country, pent up for years behind the dam 
of New Deal restrictions and. folly, would rapidly transform depres- 
sion into revival. We would forget all about our problem of so- 
called permanent unemployment. We would forget all about the 
America of the vanished frontier, and we would once again look out 
upon our country as the land of boundless opportunity—which it 
always was before fantastic experimentation began to take the 
place of ordinary common sense. 

In this atmosphere millions of people would be transferred from 
some form of thinly Government dole to real jobs at 
Teal wages, Government expenditure would automatically decrease 
without fastening hardships on our citizens, revenues from taxation 
would increase in amount, and the problem of the unbalanced 
Budget would be on the way to solution. 

This is just plain common sense. It will be apparent to every 
thinking voter. Not so apparent, perhaps, is the shallowness of 
the contention of some new dealers that the muddled economic 
situation in this country is the result of European unrest. If you 
think about the thing a little while, you will logically come to the 
opposite conclusion, namely, that European unrest is in some meas- 
ure a product of the American economic scene. 

Under normal conditions America is by far the greatest single 
consuming market in the world. It draws on the four corners of 
the globe for much of what it consumes, and in doing this it 
contributes largely to the well-being and prosperity of other 
nations. Seven years of intermittent depression have reduced the 
demands of this ordinarily prosperous consuming market, and have 
thus aggravated the European distress and contributed to European 
political unrest. 

The best contribution that the United States can make to the 
peace of the world is to so handle its domestic problems as to 
demonstrate that a capitalist economy functioning under a sys- 
tem of representative self-government can produce results far more 
satisfactory than have yet been attained under any other system. 
Such a revival of American ty would of necessity exert a 
powerful influence on the well-being of other nations, and would 
in this manner operate in the direction of reducing world-wide 
political tension. 

This fact is clearly recognized abroad, although it has been ob- 
secured in this country by New Deal propaganda. It is recognized 
in London, and there are many abroad who have a clearer concep- 
tion cf what is wrong in the United States than all of the New Deal 
theorists put together. 

Discussing the problem of recovery in the United States, the 
Economist of London recently stated editorially: 

“In the past 6 years most of the recipes in the economic cook 
book have been tried at least once. * * * The only remedy 
which has not been tried is a sustained attempt to lower the costs 
and encourage the expansion of the capital-goods industries, whose 
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recovery. It might be worth trying.” 

Further on in the editorial the London publication says: “It 
would be much easier to accept the defeatist doctrine of a per- 
manent insufficiency of private investment in America if any con- 
vincing attempt had been made to investigate and remove the 
causes of its present unprofitability.” 

There is a forthrightness in that assertion that rings true with 
American tradition and ideals. On the other hand, the arguments 
of the new dealers before the Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee have a hollow and alien sound. 

Forthright Americans are unwilling to accept the New Deal 
contention that the depression in durable-goods lines is assuming 
a permanent character and can be ended only by contingous large 
capital-goods spending by the Federal Government. 

This country became the most prosperous nation in the world 
during the first century and a quarter of its history without any 
such Government investment. It will take more than a lot of 
New Deal professors to convince the American people now that the 
5 5 75 holds nothing for them but mere subsistence in a socialist 
5 $ 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. JOHN McDOWELL 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1939 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE MCKEESPORT COUNCIL, NO. 
109, JUNIOR ORDER UNITED AMERICAN MECHANICS, Mc- 
KEESPORT, PA. 


Mr. MCDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I include the following resolutions 
adopted by the McKeesport Council, No. 109, Junior 
Order United American Mechanics, of McKeesport, Pa.: 


Whereas war clouds hover over the world today; and 

Whereas wars are raging today in both Asia and Europe; and 

Whereas there is seemingly imminent danger of a general con- 
flagration breaking out among the major counties of Europe; and 

Whereas in such event there would be much pressure, from with- 
out and within, brought upon the President and the Congress of 
the United States to induce participation by the United States in 
such a conflict; and 

Whereas in the World War, into which the United States entered 
to make the world safe for democracy, the United States spent 
many millions of dollars and saw the lives of thousands upon thou- 
sands of the young men sacrificed; and 

Whereas whatever else may have been accomplished by the par- 
ticipation of the United States in the World War, it certainly did 
not result in making the world safe for democracy; and 

Whereas the United States financed in large measure the partici- 
pation of the other nations in the World War by loans to those 
nations, which they have refused to repay and still refuse to repay; 
and 

Whereas the cost of the United States participation in the World 
War is still being paid for by the citizens of America at the rate 
of several billions of dollars annually and will continue to be paid 
for at this rate for many, many years to come; and 

Whereas the best minds of this Nation are convinced that the 
world has not yet recovered morally or financially from the disas- 
trous effects of the World War, and that another such war will 
mean the destruction of the civilization of the world; and 

Whereas the experiences of the past teach us that no good but 
much harm can come from further participation in future foreign 
wars; and 

Whereas the citizens of the United States are overwhelmingly 
opposed to the United States becoming engaged in another foreign 
war that will mean a sacrifice of thousands of lives of its citizens 
in addition to the financial cost of untold billions of dollars: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by, McKeesport Council No. 109, Jr. O. U. A. M. of Me- 
Keesport, Pa., That it is the sense of the members of this council 
and the people of this community that they are unalterably op- 
posed to participation by the United States in another foreign war; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the members of this council and the people of 
this community, memorialize the Senate and the Congress of the 
United States to do all in their power to keep the United States 
out of any foreign war in case a general conflagration occurs; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent by the secretary 
of this council, to the President of the United States, the Senate, 
the Congress, all churches and organizations, and to encourage 
the citizens to endorse this resolution and send a copy to their 
respective Senator and Congressman. 
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Money Goes Begging 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1939 


ARTICLE BY MARK SULLIVAN 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following article by 
Mark Sullivan which appeared in the Washington Post this 
morning: 

[From the Washington Post of July 27, 1939] 
Money Gos BEGGING 
(By Mark Sullivan) 


I am going to write today about President Roosevelt’s lending pro- 
gram. I have in my hand 31 newspaper clippings about it. I have 
on my desk 6 copies of the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp containing 54 
arguments pro and con. And I have in my own head some ideas. 

But I am going to dismiss most of that. For the most illumi- 
nating comment on the lending program I turn to the Des Moines 
(Iowa) Register of one day last month. The comment is not on 
the editorial page—though the Register editorials give exception- 
ally sound discussion of national questions. 

But the story that most illuminates Mr. Roosevelt's lending pro- 
gram is on the news pages. It is a dispatch from the little town 
of Booneville, some 15 miles west of Des Moines. I quote and 
condense: 

“BOONEVILLE, lowa.—There is practically ‘no sale for money’ here. 
The Booneville Savings Bank is going out of business Septem- 
ber 1. It has $267,000 of its depositors’ money, and has 
been asking them to come and get it since May 29. * * * The 
reason for the bank’s going out of business is inability to use the 
money. The bank has been paying 2½ percent interest on de- 
posits and can’t make sufficient loans to earn it. ‘We are going 
to pay off our depositors and quit business September 1,’ says 
C. C. Cook, the affable gray-haired cashier who runs the bank. 
“The principal reason we are quitting is that we do not know what 
to do with your money,’ depositors were told in letters when the 
decision to liquidate voluntarily was made. The bank has been 
open every business day in 33 years except during the 1933 bank 
holiday.” 

WHY CAN’T BANK LOAN ITS MONEY? 


Now, reader, ask yourself the question, If the Booneville Bank 
could loan its money, would it shut up shop? That question hardly 
needs to be answered. If you insist on an answer, it is in the 
words of the dispatch quoted above: “The reason for the bank’s 
going out of business is inability to use the money.” The answer is 
in the letter of the Booneville cashier to his depositors, “We do not 
know what to do with your money.” 

Next, ask yourself this question: Why can’t the bank loan its 
money? The answer is obvious. It is because no one wants to 
borrow. That is, no prudent businessman wants to borrow, nor 
prudent farmer, nor prudent other person. No doubt there are 
plenty of willing borrowers in Booneville and thereabouts, as every- 
where else. The Booneville cashier can find them on any street 
corner, But they are not prudent businessmen. 

No one wants to borrow who is the type that won't borrow unless 
he can see his way clear to paying back. There is no one to borrow 
who sees how he can make prudent use of the money, make enough 
to pay interest, make a profit for himself, and pay back the 
principal when due. 


PRUDENT BORROWERS DIFFICULT TO FIND 


True, Booneville is a very small town. Conditions there may 
be extreme—I do not happen to know. But if the Booneville con- 
ditons are extreme, they are not unusual. On the contrary, they 
are common. Booneville is a microcosm of the country. Prac- 
tically every bank official in the United States who reads this 
story of the Booneville bank will recognize that, to some degree, 
he is up against the same situation. His bank is overflowing with 
money, potential credit, for which he can't find use. He can't 
find borrowers. That is, he can't find prudent borrowers—he 
can’t find borrowers of the type who won't borrow until they can 
see their way to pay back. Officials of big city banks tramp the 
streets looking for borrowers. Vice presidents of city banks nowa- 
days have become salesmen; they ring doorbells with almost the 
ubiquity and pertinacity of a soap salesman. 

If the banks can’t find borrowers—that is, prudent borrowers— 
then where is the administration going to find borrowers for that 
two and one-half billion lending fund, after and if Congress passes 
it? If the Booneville bank can't find borrowers, where can the 
Government find them? 
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The administration will find borrowers all right—no need to 
worry about that. But will they all be prudent borrowers? That 
question, I imagine, the reader can answer for himself. 

FEAR IS CAUSE OF CREDIT RESTRAINT 

The final question, and the nub of the whole matter, is: Why 
do prudent borrowers not borrow the money that is already in 
the banks begging to be borrowed? Why do businessmen and 
shopkeepers and manufacturers refrain from extending their op- 
erations? Why do men not in business refrain, if they are prudent, 
froma going into business? In short, why does business not recover 
and go forward? 

Mainly the answer is fear. Some of the fear, such as fear of 
European war, is not within the administration’s power to help. 

But much of the fear existed before the war scares. Largely it 
is fear of the administration, of things the administration has 
done and other things it may do. Just what these things are, 
there is not space here to set down in detail. If the administration 
really wants business to recover, the true path is to remove these 
fears—and thus set business free to borrow the abundance of 
money that is already in the banks and looking desperately for 
prudent borrowers to borrow it. 

Ill fares the land when power accumulates at Washington while 
the Boonevilles decay. 


Deficiency Judgments 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1939 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. Speaker, the deficiency 
judgment has always seemed to me unfair. If money is 
loaned to a farmer on a mortgage against certain property, 
it seems a matter of justice that that property, and it alone, 
be regarded as sufficient, if taken through foreclosure, to 
wipe out the indebtedness and leave the debtor free to make 
a new start. Particularly at times like this the taking of 
deficiency judgments becomes in thousands of cases a matter 
of grave injustice and hardship upon the farmers of America. 

This is another case of where money and credit and those 
who control that money and credit become not the servants 
of our industry and agriculture but their definite and com- 
plete masters. It is another case where figures in a book 
are more highly regarded than farm land, buildings, live- 
stock, and human life itself. It is illustrative of the fact 
that fluctuations in the value of the dollar in terms of real 
wealth inevitably lead to injustice and serious dislocations 
in the economic system, This is perhaps one of the most 
fundamental of all our problems; but until we solve it surely 
we should at least do what we can to protect the producers 
of the Nation. One way of accomplishing this would be 
by removing the possibility of a man being regarded as con- 
tinuing in debt to his creditor even after all the property 
which he put up as security for his loan has been taken 
from him. 

As a step in the direction of elimination of the deficiency 
judgment, I have introduced H. R. 3820, the text of which is 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That section 80a of the act of June 16, 1933 
(48 Stat. 273; U. S. C. Annotated, title 12, sec. 972), be, and it is 
hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Pending the making of such examination in the case of any 
State, the Farm Credit Administration may declare first mortgages 
on farm lands situated within such State ineligible as the basis 
for an issue of farm land loan bonds; and if said examination 
shall show that the laws of any such State afford insufficient 
protection to the holder of first mortgages of the kinds provided 
in this subchapter, said Farm Credit Administration may declare 
such first mortgages on lands situated in such State ineligible 
during the continuance of the laws in question: Provided, how- 
ever, That said Farm Credit Administration shall have no power 
to declare first mortgages on land situated in such State ineligible 
for the sole reason that such State shall or may, su ent to the 
effective date of this act, enact valid legislation prohibiting the 
holder of any obligation secured by a lien upon real property 
from obtaining a deficiency judgment after foreclosure of such 


lien and sale of the said property. In making his examination 
of the laws of the several States and forming his conclusions 
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thereon said land-bank commissioner may call upon the office of 
the Attorney General of the United States for any needed legal 
advice or assistance, or may employ special counsel in any State 
where he considers such action necessary.” 

My bill will not do one of the things I would most like to 
see done—namely, completely eliminate the taking of defi- 
ciency judgments on Farm Credit Administration loans. But 
it would free such States as may desire to pass laws out- 
lawing deficiency judgments from the fear that now hangs 
over them that if they pass such legislation the Farm Credit 
Administration will stop the making of loans through its 
agencies in that State. 


A Fearless Patriot 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE PITTSBURGH SUN-TELEGRAPH OF 
JULY 25, 1939 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, for the information of 
my colleagues I am inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an editorial appearing in the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph of 
July 25, 1939, concerning our colleague, the Honorable Ham- 
ILTON FISH, of New York. 

[From the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph of July 25, 1939] 
A FEARLESS PATRIOT 


The Republican Party, in seeking a Presidential nominee who 
would be a good President if elected, will look far before finding a 
man better qualified in this respect than Representative HAMILTON 
Frs H, of New York. 

A good measure of this able American statesman is available in 
a column of editorial comment published in the Hearst newspapers 
February 4, 1938, which said: 

“If we had a national medal for intellectual honesty and courage, 
it would be awarded to Congressman Fisx for his fearless per- 
formance in challenging alike all the masked dark forces under- 
mining the foundations of liberty and tolerance beneath the Ameri- 
can system.” 

The occasion which inspired that comment was a meeting in New 
York City which Mr. Fisu addressed in this manner: 

“Our free institutions and republican form of government are 
the hope and aspiration of the struggling masses of mankind, 
3 they be in Fascist Italy, Nazi Germany, or Communist 

jussia.” ‘ 

Instead of being applauded for that unchallengeable expression 
of Americanism, Mr. Fish was hissed and booed. 

He was cut off the radio in the middle of his speech. 

His inclusion of communism among the enemies of America 
brought the wrath of the subversive communistic element in that 
supposedly American audience down upon him, and thus brought 
out the character and purposes of that alien-minded assembly. 

The communistic crowd tried to intimidate him and shout him 
down. 

But HAMILTON Frs stood up to the subversive and un-American 
— in his audience with magnificent courage, and went on 

say: 

“There is and can be no compromise with these foreign and 
dictatorial forms of government, whether of the right or the left, 
in our country. 

“There is no room for such autocracies and despotisms as 
fascism, nazi-ism, or communism in America.” 

The unfaltering Americanism of HamimTon FisH shamed that 
group, and earned him the respect and admiration of the entire 
country. 

His display of courage and patriotism on that occasion was 
typical of the man. 

As a young man, after graduating with honors from Harvard, he 
cut short a promising career in private law practice and public 
service in the New York Assembly to serve his country overseas 
in the World War, coming out of it with a major’s commission 
and a record for valor and leadership unexcelled in the American 
Expeditionary Forces. 

The war over, he continued in the service of his country, first 
entering the House of Representatives of the United States Con- 
gress in 1919, and so earning and holding the confidence of his 
5 that he has remained a Member of that body continuously 
ever since. 
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His fight for Americanism has always been fearless and uncom- 
promising. 

He has said of the radicals and Communists and fellow travelers 
of communism who have wormed their way into influential posi- 
tions in the New Deal: 

“They came to write unsound, unworkable, un-American and 
unconstitutional experiments into the law. They imposed these 
upon the American people without their consent and approval.” 

He has said of President Roosevelt, whose administration was 
pledged to Government efficiency and economy: 

“I condemn him for his autocratic methods, for his unsound 
economics, for the debt on debt he has piled up in billions and 
billions of dollars, unchecked, that will lead to the collapse of 
government. 

“He has established a regime of state socialism. He has filled 
the Washington Government with Socialists, radicals, near-Social- 
ists and near-Communists. He has formed an army of hundreds 
of propagandists of the New Deal who have been paid by the 
Public Treasury to uphold the New Deal and all of its socialistic 
experiments.” 

If the Republican Party is looking for a fighter, it will look 
long at HAMILTON FISH. 

If it is looking for an American, it will find no man more 
deeply fixed in the affections of the people by his firm support of 
the vital American principles which are the foundation and struc- 
ture of free American institutions. 

HAMILTON Fisk has a fine American record. 

He has been an important American legislator for two decades. 

He represents an important State. 

Gre is an important candidate for the Presidency of the United 
States. 

The American people want a loyal, courageous, fighting American 
like Haminron Fis for President. 

The Republican Party should be glad to offer the country a 
‘Presidential candidate of his character and qualifications—and 
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the control of national affairs. 


Lending Program for Self-Liquidating Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1939 


ARTICLE BY MARK SULLIVAN 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the Congress in the closing 
days of this session is faced with the new spending-lending 
program, artfully labeled a “lending program for self-liqui- 
dating projects.” The principal objection to the program 
is that it brings the Government into competition with pri- 
vate business. The argument advanced in its support is 
that if private business will not undertake such operations 
the Government must. The fact that competition by the 
Government invariably strangles private business is over- 
looked. However, the real reason for this new form of 
spending-lending is that under existing law the national 
debt may not go beyond $45,000,000,000. By the end of the 
present fiscal year our national debt will have reached that 
figure, so by means of this subterfuge the administration 
expects to go ahead with its spending-lending practices and 
yet avoid the debt-limitation obstacle. This subterfuge re- 
minds me of the couplet: 


Oh, what a tangled web we weave 
When first we practice to deceive. 


The following article by Mark Sullivan, Money Goes Beg- 
ging, taken from this morning’s Washington Post, gives a 
clear picture of the situation. 

{From the Washington Post of July 27, 1939] 
MONEY GOES BEGGING 
(By Mark Sullivan) 


I am going to write today about President Roosevelt's lending 
program. I have in my hand 31 newspaper clippings about it. I 
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have on my desk six copies of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp containing 
54 arguments pro and con. And I have in my own head some ideas. 

But I am going to dismiss most of that. For the most illuminat- 
ing comment on the lending program I turn to the Des Moines 
(Iowa) Register of one day last month, The comment is not on 
the editorial page—though the Register editorials give exceptionally 
sound discussion of national questions. 

But the story that most illuminates Mr. Roosevelt's lending pro- 
gram is on the news pages. It is a dispatch from the little town of 
Booneville, some 15 miles west of Des Moines. I quote and oea 
dense: 

“BOONEVILLE, Iowa.—There is practically ‘no sale for money’ bere: 
The Booneville Saving Bank is going out of business September 
1. * + © It has $267,000 of its depositors’ money, and has been 
asking them to come and get it since May 29. he reason 
for the bank’s going out of business is inability to use the money. 
The bank has been paying 214 percent interest on deposits and can't 
make sufficient loans to earn it. ‘We are going to pay off our de- 
positors and quit business September 1, says C. C. Cook, the affable 
gray-haired cashier who runs the bank. ‘The principal reason we 
are quitting is that we do not know what to do with your money,’ 
depositors were told in letters when the decision to liquidate volun- 
tarily was made. The bank has been open every business day in 33 
years except during the 1933 bank holiday.” 


WHY CAN’T BANKS LOAN ITS MONEY? 


Now, reader, ask yourself the question: If the Booneville bank 
could loan its money, would it shut up shop? That question hardly 
needs to be answered. If you insist on an answer, it is in the 
words of the dispatch quoted above: “The reason for the bank’s 
going out of business is inability to use the money.” The answer 
is in the letter of the Booneville cashier to his depositors, “We do 
not know what to do with your money,” 

Next, ask yourself this question: Why can’t the bank loan its 
money? The answer is obvious. It is because no one wants to 
borrow. That is, no prudent businessman wants to borrow, nor 
prudent farmer, nor prudent other person. No doubt there are 
plenty of willing borrowers in Booneville and thereabouts as every- 
where else. The Booneville cashier can find them on any street 
corner. But they are not prudent businessmen. 

No one wants to borrow who is the type that won't borrow 
unless he can see his way clear to paying back. There is no one 
to borrow who sees how he can make prudent use of the money, 
make enough to pay interest, make a profit for himself, and pay 
back the principal when due. 


PRUDENT BORROWERS DIFFICULT TO FIND 


True, Booneville is a very small town. Conditions there may be 
extreme—I do not happen to know. But if the Booneville condi- 
tions are extreme, they are not unusual. On the contrary, they 
are common. Booneville is a microcosm of the country. Practi- 
cally every bank official in the United States who reads this story 
of the Booneville bank will recognize that, to some degree, he is 
up against the same situation. His bank is overflowing with 
money, potential credit, for which he can't find use. He can't find 
borrowers. That is, he can’t find prudent borrowers—he can't 
find borrowers of the type who won't borrow until they can see 
their way to pay back. Officials of big city banks tramp the streets 
looking for borrowers. Vice presidents of city banks nowadays 
have become salesmen; they ring doorbells with almost the ubiquity 
and pertinacity of a soap salesman. 

If the banks can’t find borrowers, that is, prudent borrowers, 
then where is the administration going to find borrowers for that 
two and one-half billion lending fund, after and if Congress passes 
it? If the Booneville bank can’t find borrowers, where can the 
Government find them? 

The administration will find borrowers all right—no need to 
worry about that. But will they all be prudent borrowers? That 
question, I imagine, the reader can answer for himself. 


FEAR IS CAUSE OF CREDIT RESTRAINT 


The final question, and the nub of the whole matter, is: Why 
do prudent borrowers not borrow the money that is already in 
the banks begging to be borrowed? Why do businessmen and 
shopkeepers and manufacturers refrain from extending their op- 
erations? Why do men not in business refrain, if they are 
prudent, from going into business? In short, why does business 
not recover and go forward? 

Mainly the answer is fear. Some of the fear, such as fear of 
European war, is not within the administration’s power to help. 

But much of the fear existed before the war scares. Largely 
it is the fear of the administration, of things the administration 
has done and other things it may do. Just what these things are, 
there is not space here to set down in detail. If the administra- 
tion really wants business to recover, the true path is to remove 
these fears, and thus set business free to borrow the abundance 
of money that is already in the banks and looking desperately 
for prudent borrowers to borrow it. 

Ill fares the land, when power accumulates at Washington, 
while the Boonevilles decay. 
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Time Offers the Hallowed Traditions of Milford 
and Guilford in Their Tercentenary Garments for 
the Visitors to Connecticut This Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1939 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, my district has within it two 
towns, Guilford and Milford, which are celebrating their 
three hundredth birthdays this summer. I call this to the 
attention of the Members of the House who may be planning 
visits to Connecticut and who are interested in the historic 
lore, learning, and lights of history that dot the Connecticut 
countryside and shore in these two towns. 

Here they will find the birthplaces of famous men who 
have had an active part not only in the early affairs of their 
colony and the Connecticut settlement but in the history of 
this country itself. The native sons and daughters of Con- 
necticut have chronicled their doings and findings through- 
out the world, but the world will ever be interested in their 
birthplaces, its surroundings, and its people. 

Georgia claims Abraham Baldwin as United States Sena- 
tor, but he was a signer of the Constitution and born in 
Guilford. 

First Governor of Vermont, Thomas Chittenden, was a 
native son of Guilford, also. 

The distinguished botanist William Russell Dudley was 
nurtured on its shores. 

Probably one of the earliest and most-quoted poets even 
today has honored himself and his native town of Guilford 
by his immortal work—Fitz-Greene Halleck. 

The first president of King’s College—Columbia—was a 
Guilford resident, Samuel Johnson. 

Adirondack Murray is none other than a Guilford boy, 
William H. H. Murray. 

These are a few of the historic names in whose honor 
Guilford will celebrate on Labor Day week end, September 
2, 3, and 4, and there you will see colonial architecture at 
its best. There are 150 houses standing which were con- 
structed prior to 1810, and also we are told that there are 
the descendants of 15 of the heads of families who signed 
the covenant on shipboard in 1639. 

Nothing to my mind is so typical of the spirit of Guilford 
as the outstanding book, Old Guilford, hand-lettered by Mr. 
Charles D. Hubbard, a work that has called forth the high- 
est praise from our distinguished scholar and former Goy- 
ernor, Wilbur L. Cross, and, too, you will find the oldest 
stone house in New England, a structure that Representa- 
tive JohN RANKIN visited on his visit to Connecticut some 
years ago and which elicited from him the highest praise. 
The oldest house in New England, the Whitfield House, and 
the old stone house were built in 1639. 

There are distinguished Connecticut names embossed in 
the traditions of Guilford, including the Leetes, Stowes Dud- 
leys, Naishes, Willards, Mungers, Hoyts, Graves, Hulls, Brad- 
leys, Nortons, Cruttendens, and Bishops. 

Milford, also settled in 1639, is probably best known for its 
shore-resort facilities, because of which its population is 
doubled each summer. Official recognition of its splendid use 
as a cove for small craft has only recently been given by an 
appropriation by the Federal Government of $30,000 to deepen 
its harbor. Here from Long Island Sound come the thou- 
sands of small craft during the summer in this protective 
harbor. 

The town is redolent with a colonial air, and it gave three 
of Connecticut’s earlier Governors—Jonathan Law, Robert 
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Treat, and Charles H. Pond—all of whom had been Lieuten- 
ant Governors. 

Its celebration will be held from August 20 through to the 
26th, with a water pageant depicting the arrival of the set- 
tlers, sports, a historical pageant, colonial costume ball, and 
a parade. 

In its historic resting places there are buried Governor 
Treat and Roger Sherman, signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, most famous of the New Haven immortals and my 
political ancestor in the First Congress of the United States. 


Proposed Amendment to Wage and Hour Law 
Concerning Country Newspapers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1939 


LETTER FROM RALPH E. OVERHOLSER 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include therein a letter from Mr. 
Ralph E. Overholser, editor of the Red Oak Express, written 
to my colleague from Iowa the Honorable Jonn W. Gwynne. 
I hope, Mr. Speaker, that this Congress will not adjourn 
without amending the Wage and Hour Act to exempt news- 
papers with a circulation up to 5,000, as provided in the 
Gwynne amendment. It is imperative this be done to avoid 
the disastrous effects which Mr. Overholser so clearly sets 
out in his letter, as follows: 


THE Express PUBLISHING Co., 
Red Oak, Iowa, July 22, 1939. 
Hon. Jonn W. GWYNNE, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mn. GWYNNE: Your remarks in the House of July 6 have just 
hy gg my desk, and I have read them with interest and admi- 
ration. 

You have stated the case of the small newspaper wisely and 
soundly, and those of us in the Iowa country press sincerely 
appreciate your effort. 

We are one of the 36 newspapers to which you made reference. 
We publish a semiweekly. Our press run now is 3,450. Our fully 
paid list is right at the 3,000 mark. We have been endeavoring to 
abide by the law, but it is a hard task. 

Our shop has maintained a 44-hour week for more than 20 years, 
while other merchants in our town have employed workers from 48 
to 60 hours a week. Our record, wages, and hours have been highly 
satisfactory with our employees, who have enjoyed vacation on pay 
and a bonus at the end of the year when we could pay one. 

We are now confronted with a serious problem. In October we 
must go to 42 hours a week and next year 40. In the days of N. R. A. 
we complied with the 40-hour week, but we discovered that we 
could not for long continue to issue a twice-a-week newspaper on 
that basis and stay in business. 

We will soon be faced with the problem again. At this outlook 
it appears that our only solution is to reduce our publication to 
a weekly, fire some of our help, and get along as best we can. 
Our first-of-the-week issue is a service newspaper and in these 
days it is not a money maker. We can best abolish it even at 
44 hours a week and be money ahead, 

Our employees are opposed to the regulation. They are con- 
tent with our own 44-hour week and the conditions under which 
they work. 

We now employ 14 people. There are no extra printers to fill 
in on the days that we would need help under the shorter-hour 
program and we cannot afford to pay additional men enough 
compensation to keep them. You are aware of that fact and those 
of us running these small plants cannot understand why Con- 
gressmen generally cannot see this point. 

If we are obliged to conform to the law, we, of course, will go 
strictly on the hour basis and that will mean less total money in 
the week for each employee. We do not like to do this, and the 
8 does not like it, but there is nothing left for us to do 

ut that. 
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It seems absurd that the Wage and Hour Act should affect the 
small newspaper in the first place. More than 90 percent of all 
our business and circulation are in our own county, of course. 
The meager circulation that goes beyond the State boundaries we 
would like to abolish anyway, but we send the home-town paper 
because a former resident wants it. It has no advertising or 
selling. value for the merchant. 

The Roosevelt administration has sponsored the welfare of the 
little fellow in deed but not in action. The wage and hour law 
handicaps the small newspaper but it does not cause a hardship 
on the metropolitan newspaper, where hourly wages prevail and 
where plenty of additional help is present. 

Frankly we are at our wits’ end, trying to run a business, main- 
tain a pay roll, keep men employed, pay our taxes, and keep our 
doors open. The wage and hour law will defeat its ends in small 
towns. It is going to destroy service to our readers, reduce the 
weekly income of employees, dismiss employees now on our pay 
roll, and jeopardize the business of an enterprise needed in the 
community. Congress can write the laws but it can't meet the 
pay roll. It can legislate us out of business but that does not 
make jobs for the men who own their homes in our employ. 

This is a rather long letter and I apologize for troubling you 
with our burden, but we have no one to present our problem 
other than our representatives. 

We fully appreciate your effort and only hope that your efforts 
will be retained in behalf of our serious problem. It is serious and 
it is critical. Something must be done or else! 

I would appreciate it if you would show this letter to Representa- 
tive Ben JENSEN from our district. I know that he has a sympa- 
thetic attitude on this question. 

With every good wish and high regard, we remain, 


Very truly yours, 
RALPH E. OVERHOLSER. 


Republican Promises and Performances in 
Pennsylvania and Philadelphia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1939 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. Speaker, recently John D. M. Hamilton, 
Republican National Chairman, attempted to set up the 
proposition that various Republican Governors are saving 
large sums and balancing their budgets. He claims that Re- 
publican Governors of various States probably will save a 
total of more than $100,000,000 in the next 2 years. 

The Republican Party has nothing to crow about in my 
own State of Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania’s Republican Gov- 
ernor, Arthur H. James, campaigned on promises of drastic 
economy last year and particularly promised the elimination 
of certain emergency taxes for relief which were enacted 
during the administration of Gov. George H. Earle. 

There were no ifs, ands, or buts in the speeches the present 
Republican Governor of Pennsylvania made during that 
campaign concerning those so-called Earle taxes. 

He denounced them in unmeasured terms. 

He said that they were political; that they were driving 
industry from Pennsylvania; that they were punitive taxes 
designed by the Democratic Party in our State to get back at 
“big business” because it had fought the election of Gov- 
ernor Earle 4 years earlier. 

Judge James promised, without reservation, that he would 
bring about enormous economies in the State government of 
Pennsylvania. 

And, of course, he said, because that was before the elec- 
tion, that all this would be accomplished without impairing 
relief or denying it to a single worthy person. 

Well, now we have the outcome. Governor James and his 
Republican legislature reenacted every single one of those 
“Earle taxes,” which Mr. James promised to wipe out as 
part of his program for encouraging industry in Pennsyl- 
vania. That promise had a large part in getting him 
elected. 

But that is not all. Governor James adopted a short- 
changed budget. Appropriations for relief are a good $80,- 
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000,000 short of obvious requirements for the biennium, and 
even if that is left out of consideration the Pennsylvania 
budget is far out of balance. To date no economies have been 
made. 

Sooner or later—and they admit that—the Republicans 
will have to call the legislature back into special session to 
raise the money to pay for relief and to balance the short- 
changed budget. They will wait to do that until after the 
next election, and if possible until after the Presidential elec- 
tion. Then, the campaign over, they will levy more taxes on 
the people of Pennsylvania. 

That is the economy record of a Republican administra- 
tion in Pennsylvania—no economy at all, an unbalanced 
budget, and no program except to wait until the people have 
voted to put more taxes on them. 

Their record in that respect is about as good as their record 
on relief, for they passed the Pierson bill, called in our State 
the “work or starve” law. i 

This is a curious little enactment under which people on 
relief can be ordered to work at “prevailing wages,” whether 
fitted for the work or not, and the definition of “prevailing 
wages” is left up to the county relief boards which under 
Governor James have been loaded down with politicians. 

Governor James fired all the Earle boards, which were 
staffed with Republicans and Democrats not active in poli- 
tics. They were men and women of high character and 
standing. 

The Governor fired them and his appointments to fill their 
places were so flagrantly political that even a Republican 
Senator, one of Governor James’ own party, denounced the 
kind of people he was selecting. 

Yet Governor James, in his campaign, had promised that 
“relief would be taken out of politics.” 

Relief in Pennsylvania is to be squeezed down. Economy, 
if there be any, is to be effected at the expense of the un- 
fortunates who cannot get employment, and who desperately 
need relief. That is the only kind of Republican “economy” 
we are getting in Pennsylvania. 

Governor James must be aware that the people of Pennsyl- 
vania now look upon him as the greatest flop that ever 
occupied the chief executive’s chair. 

Last Friday night he took to the air, this man on the 
flying trapeze, and made an apology for the first 6 months of 
his administration. 

It was a sorry spectacle, for he stooped to an all-time low 
in political skulduggery, brazenly ignored the written record, 
deliberately distorted the truth, hurled a few dead cats, and 
then resumed his seat among the forgotten men of Pennsyl- 
vania’s political history. The most laughable part of that 
ridiculous speech was the charge that President Roosevelt 
and the Democrats are purging W. P. A. in Pennsylvania in 
order to punish W. P. A. workers because the State went 
Republican last fall. 

The truth is that the Republicans in Congress have voted 
almost unanimously during this entire session for reduced 
W. P. A. appropriations and for amendments to the law which 
have compelled, and will continue to necessitate, huge lay-offs. 
The Republican Members of this House from Governor James’ 
own State of Pennsylvania voted in the same manner, laugh- 
ingly and gleefully voting for all amendments which have 
tended to cripple W. P. A. and force thousands back on the 
relief rolls. 

During the crucial debate on the relief bill Governor James 
did nothing to prevent his Republican pals in Congress from 
voting to cut men and women from the W. P. A. rolls, and if 
the Governor will read the Record he will find that the ad- 
ministration and a majority of the Democratic Congressmen, 
which included the Pennsylvania Democrats, opposed these 
changes in the law which are causing lay-offs. 

I deeply regret that the Governor of my own State could 
not at least have been honest and frank when he spoke on 


the subject of W. P. A. Undoubtedly his partisan frenzy has 
destroyed his reason, 
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But I am surprised that John D. M. Hamilton and Governor 
James, in dealing with this subject of alleged Republican 
“economy,” did not include the Republican government of 
my city of Philadelphia. 

There is the outstanding example for the whole country of 
what complete Republican control of a municipal government 
means. For 60 years they have run things without any 
hindrance. And today, as a result of their management, 
their extravagance, and their waste, Philadelphia is in a 
virtual state of bankruptcy. 

Except for four county offices which in recent years have 
passed into the hands of Democrats, they control every 
branch and department of our dual city-county government. 
One Democrat and 21 Republicans constitute the city coun- 
cil. The courts are predominantly Republican. The dis- 
trict attorney, the sheriff, the recorder of deeds, the clerk of 
the courts, the county commission, as well as the mayor and 
council, are Republicans. 

The Republican machine is boss, and it has been for 60 
years. It has rolled up more than $500,000,000 of bonded 
debt, created the highest per capita debt of any city of com- 
parable size in the United States, and loaded down the 
budget last year with interest and carrying charges exceed- 
ing $30,000,000. A 

Most of this debt comes from unwise, extravagant, and 
unproductive so-called permanent improvements. Some 
of it was spent on subways that were built for a few blocks 
and never finished. These holes in the ground are a con- 
tinuing debt on which the people are paying heavy charges 
year after year. Another part of the underground transit 
system was built at enormous cost. It begins nowhere 
and ends nowhere. 

While Philadelphia, under Republican domination, wasted 
these enormous sums, a badly needed sewage-disposal system 
was begun but was never completed. Sewers still discharge 
their filth into the Delaware and Schuylkill Rivers. 

The water supply of Philadelphia, drawn from those rivers, 

has deteriorated, and the distribution system decayed 
through lack of maintenance. 
_ Political neglect and mismanagement of a large hospital 
for mental and nervous diseases produced the most vicious 
scandals for years until, at last, under Governor Earle’s 
administration, the institution was taken over by the State. 
The people of Philadelphia breathed a sigh of relief. 

Whether it will continue to be decently operated under the 
present Republican administration remains to be seen. 

A hundred instances of neglect, of waste, and mismanage- 
ment of ordinary city business could be cited. The police 
and fire bureaus have been dominated and demoralized by 
politicians. 

And the most serious indictment of the Republican ma- 
chine, which is part and parcel of the State machine that 
elected Governor James, is its record of financial incompe- 
tence. 

For long years the Republican council has been building 
up deficits in order to keep overloaded pay rolls going—pay 
rolls created for political drones. Repeatedly civic groups, 
largely composed of distinguished Republicans, pleaded with 
the Republican organization to economize; to cut out the 
waste; to stop scuttling Philadelphia. But their pleas went 
unheaded. 

Finally they came to a show-down this year. Under the 
law, the city council is required to adopt a budget and fix a 
tax rate before the beginning of every year. At this date, 
7 months after the December 15 deadline, Philadelphia, is 
still without any budget at all. With the aid of the courts 
the Republican city council has let the matter slide along 
because it had a $41,000,000 deficit to meet. 

Last year they enacted a local sales tax. It was palpably 
ruining business so they were forced to take that off. And 
then they hunted around for a way out; a way to beat the 
financial devil they had created around the stump. 
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In our city council there are some Republicans of the most 
reactionary type that it is possible to find anywhere. Be- 
cause they hated the New Deal they passed up W. P. A. and 
P. W. A. improvements that would eventually have saved the 
taxpayers of Philadelphia millions of dollars, 

But now, at last, to get themselves out of the hole, they 
came to Washington and appealed for aid. And what do 
you suppose it was for? They have Philadelphia flat broke. 
They cannot borrow a cent by ordinary means. 

So they worked up a scheme to pawn the annual rental 
of the city-owned gas works—a matter of about $4,200,- 
000 a year—for the next 14 or 15 years. 

They could not finance that through the bankers alone. 
The bankers knew better than anybody that they cannot be 
trusted. So they have fixed up a deal with the hated Demo- 
cratic administration at Washington to borrow $20,500,000. 
That is the way they are clearing up their deficit and in- 
tend to balance their budget for 1939, 7 months after the 
lawful time fixed for that purpose. 

But while all this has been going on, have they economized 
in the slightest degree? They have not. They are spending, 
and wasting, millions this year, even without a budget, 
keeping every single one of their drones in their unneces- 
sary jobs and busily rolling up another deficit which by 
next year will exceed $15,000,000 and in some estimates is 
expected to reach $19,000,000. 

What will they “hock” among other city assets to pay 
that off? 

This statement of the situation in Philadelphia, under Re- 
publican control, does not stretch a single fact. Every 
statement made can be substantiated by the records. 

It is aggravated by the fact that the Republican legisla- 
ture, under this same Republican Governor James, passed 
laws at the behest of the Philadelphia Republican machine 
which add more than $800,000 to the annual cost of govern- 
ment in Philadelphia. Governor James signed those bills. 

That is his immediate and personal share in the political 
looting of Philadelphia by the Republican organization of 
Philadelphia. 

And he promised, in his campaign, to “help Philadelphia.” 

Nice going, for a Republican regime, do not you think? 

But to add it all up, let us have this in the Recorp: 
Students of our local government, for a generation or more, 
have fought to get rid of the dual system of county and city 
officers which creates enormous excess costs in our local 
government. Democratic legislatures put through a pro- 
posal for a constitutional amendment. It had to be voted 
upon throughout the State. In Philadelphia the people gave 
it a substantial majority. Elsewhere in Pennsylvania the 
Republican machine killed that amendment and wiped out 
the majority given to it by the people of our city. 

Forces of good government did not give up with that. A 
nonpartisan commission, including some distinguished Re- 
publicans, drafted a proposed new charter for Philadelphia. 
It was sent to the Republican legislature. It passed the 
senate under tremendous popular pressure, went to the 
wholly controlled Republican house of representatives, and 
never came out of committee, 

The charter bills provided that they should not become 
law unless the people of Philadelphia voted favorably upon 
them. The Philadelphia Republican organization decreed 
that those bills, which would have saved millions to our tax- 
payers, should not even be submitted to the people of 
Philadelphia. 

I call the attention of the Republican national chairman, 
John D. M. Hamilton, to this record of Republican mis- 
management, waste, and rotten government, capping the 
climax of 60 years of uninterrupted Republican control of 
Philadelphia, and to the complete failure of a Republican 
administration at the State capital to make good on cam- 
paign promises of economy and tax reduction for the people 
of Pennsylvania, before he does any more “pointing with 
pride.” 
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Congress Wants Peace—Japan Wants P-i-e-c-e 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. VINCENT F. HARRINGTON 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1939 


LETTER FROM REPRESENTATIVE OF THE SINO-KOREAN 
PEOPLES LEAGUE 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include herein a letter addressed by Kilsoo K. 
Haan, Washington representative of the Sino-Korean Peoples 
League, to the House Foreign, Naval, and Military Affairs 
Committees. This letter is of particular interest in view of 
the action of the State Department in taking steps to abro- 
gate the 1911 Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Japan. 


SINO-KOREAN PEOPLES LEAGUE, 
Washington, D. C., July 25, 1939. 
Honorable Members of the House Foreign, Naval, and Military 
Affairs Committees, the Seventy-sizth Congress, Washington, 
D. C. 


HONORABLE GENTLEMEN: We are informed that 280 Japanese 
“Ronins,” political assassins, have been sent by Japan during the 
past 2 months to Shanghai, with the objective view of creating a 
“reign of terror” in the International Settlement this coming 
September. 

“Ronins,” or Japan’s political assassins, are employed by the 
militarists whenever they desire to make a strategic move. The 
Queen of Korea was murdered by Japan’s Ronins in this manner. 
Cur informers urgently warned that the Ronins are going to at- 
tack Occidentals in the International Settlement, creating a “reign 
of terror” against the white people. 

I can vividly picture Japanese Consul General Fukuma, of Hono- 
lulu, calmly and seriously, with his smiling eyes, talking to me. 
He said: 

“American Congress very smart, you know, very smart; agree 
not to agree with President. 

“Few more years Japan clean up all American business in 
China.. Tou see Congress want peace, peace, all the time 
peace. Japan want peace, too, you know. Yes; Japan want peace.” 

And he then spelled the word peace“ — “ p-I-e-c-e.“ 

Gentlemen, we humbly and sincerely urge you to adopt Senator 
Vandenberg’s resolution, abrogation of the American-Japan 
Treaty of Commerce and Navigation of 1911. 

Such an action by the Seventy-sixth Congres will discourage 
the militarists and their followers while encouraging and strength- 
ening the morale of the Chinese, Koreans, and the liberal Jap- 
anese elements in Japan. 

We sincerely and justly fear, if the Seventy-sixth Congress neg- 
lects or refuses to take such step or steps to create a “moral 
armament” against the militarists, American rights will be fla- 
grantly violated and eventually chased out of the Far East. 
America’s defeat will not only tend to encourage the hatred of 
white race under the Japan guided “Asia for Asiatics” policy, it 
would also mean the end of democracy in the Pacific for many 
generations to come. 8 

If you gentlemen believe American laborers will peacefully 
work for 10 to 75 cents a day in order to compete with the Japa- 
nese standard of living, you can ignore Japan’s military conquest 
of Korea and China. On the contrary, if you believe that Amer- 
ican laborers deserve the protection of Congress for a livable 
wage and a decent standard of living, by all means protect and 
maintain American influence in the Far East. 

Events of the last few months in the Pacific will speak for 
itself. 

The Hawaii Sentinel (May 25) reports, that an American citizen 
of Japanese ancestry was detained in Honolulu. All the propa- 
ganda materials were confiscated. It is alleged that the printed 
matter “advocated the formation of an outright Japanese Navy 
League.” It also reported that startling news articles appeared 
in Japan, “praising the loyalty of Hawaiian-born Japanese to 
the mother country.” It was one of these stories which told how 
the Japanese in Hawaii, including American citizens of Japanese 
ancestry “signed pledges of loyalty to Japan in their own blood.” 

Another report on June 25 says that the Japanese officers of the 
S. S. Taiyo Maru (a Japanese merchantship, N. Y. K. line) “refused 
point blank to open a mysterious safe to United States customs in- 
spections” contrary to and violating the spirit of the commercial 
treaty of 1911. 

The arrogant attitude of Japanese officials is not new to Hawaii; 
that is, to those Americans who are not afraid to talk. They will 
tell you many an interesting incident of Japanese display of arro- 
gance toward Americans even in Hawaii. 

During the Japanese census in 1935 the leading Japanese daily 
printed in the Japanese section: 
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“QUESTIONABLE POINTS 


“This census is taken to determine the population (Japanese), 
and it is not connected in any way with information papers com- 
piled for the government authorities (American Government). 
Hence illegal entrants need not be afraid of making out this report.” 

The Associated Press reports on July 20 that “The Japanese sol- 
diers had torn down and destroyed an American flag flown over the 
Standard Oil Co.’s installation at Chinglingki, Yangtze River port.” 
This account said about 100 Japanese infantrymen entered the in- 
stallation, drove out the Chinese staff, and damaged the property. 

The United Press reports on July 23 that, “R. A. Baker, warrant 
Officer aboard the United States gunboat Guam, was beaten 
severely by a Japanese sentry here last night, apparently because 
he was walking on the wrong side of a street in the Japanese- 
controlled area.” 

While Congress talks of “peace, peace,” the Japanese are taking 
American interests by “pieces” in China. We fear the 280 Japanese 
Ronins, who are reported sent to Shanghai, are there not to 
create peace for occidentals nor for China, but to create, as re- 
ported, a “reign of terror” against the white people for obvious 
reasons. 

We, therefore, urgently plea that the Members of the House 
Foreign, Naval, and Military Affairs Committees, take immediate 
steps to adopt Senator VANDENBERG’s resolution to abrogate the 
American-Japan Commercial and Navigation Treaty of 1911 as a 
gesture of warning to Japan that the American Congress will not 
tolerate Japan’s practice of nipping off American interests by 
“pieces” in China. 

“Those who wish to get a glimpse of the trend of future events 
in Asia should not neglect to study that vivid object lesson, 
Korea.” (Quotation from Willard Price.) 

Respectfully submitted. 

Kitsoo K. Haan, 
ee Representative of the Sino-Korean Peoples 
e. 


“Belling the Cat” 
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OF 


HON. J. WILLIAM DITTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. J. WILLIAM DITTER, OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA, ON JULY 26, 1939 


Mr. DITTER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD text of 
an address which I delivered over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, Wednesday, July 26, 1939, from 9:30 to 9:45 eastern 
standard time, as follows: 


As I entered the Capital a few days ago I heard one man say 
to another, “But who will bell the cat?” That is a trite expres- 
sion. It takes many of us back to the little red schoolhouse and 
the old-fashioned copy book—back to the days when we copied 
over and over again—wrote them so often that they seemed to 
become a part of us—such maxims as “A penny saved is a penny 
earned,” or “A fool and his money are soon parted,” and many 
others which the experience of the years has proved sound and 
substantial. 

In those “horse and buggy” days we learned to add and subtract, 
multiply and divide, and no amount of tomfoolery could convince 
the teacher that five apples taken from 20 apples would leave 30 
apples, whether we tried to do it by honest arithmetic or on a 
self-liquidating basis. Of course, that was before the day of the 
New Deal. 

The reading lesson brought to us tales of adventure, love of 
country, and the worth of such homely virtues as honesty, thrift, 
and common sense. We memorized the Twenty-third Psalm, Lin- 
coln's Gettysburg Address, and goodly portions of the Bill of 
Rights. One of the fables that we read comes back to me tonight. 

A number of mice gathered together to discuss means of defend- 
ing themselves against their common enemy, a sly, stealthy cat, who 
seemed to come from nowhere as she pounced upon them. A young 
mouse, one who had never seen the cat or felt the punch of her 
paw, who had never been hungry or sent in search of food, who 
talked much but did little, announced that he had a solution for 
their problem. “We should tie a bell around the cat's neck so that 
we could hear her coming and going.” Like many of the impossible 
and impracticable remedies that you and I have heard in recent 
years, the youngster’s suggestion won popular approval, until a wise 
old mouse raised the question, “But who will bell the cat?” 

What an abundance of cat-belling remedies we have had here in 
Washington during the last 6 years, each one more impossible, more 
impractical, more imaginary than the ones going before. From the 
day that the first N. I. R. A. blue eagle squawked, down to the latest 
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lending-and-spending squeak, we have had little else but cat- 
belling proposals as cure-alls for our ills. To repeat them in detail 
to you tonight would be useless. You know them only too well. 
They make up such a dreary and gloomy picture of futility and 
failure that I dislike to enlarge upon it for fear that you, and with 
you millions of other Americans, may lose all hope for the future, 
as the cold and bleak outlines become more dismal and more dis- 
heartening on closer inspection. They make up a record that I wish 
might be forgotten—a record that is even unpleasant to mention, a 
record for which no apology can be found and for which no excuse 
can be offered. One thing you and I can be sure of, and that is 
that there is not an unemployed man—and there are millions of 
them today—nor a struggling farmer—and there are thousands of 
them—who does not know only too painfully that the New Deal has 
failed to find a bell that will tinkle loud enough to be heard, much 
less gotten anywhere near tying it on the cat. They proposed the 
bell of planting less to harvest more, the bell of working little to 
earn a lot, the bell of killing pigs to make farmers rich, and many 
other mousy suggestions. Yet nothing has happened but a bumper 
crop of extravagant nonsense. In other words, they have played so 
fast and loose with common sense that rumor has it that Snow 
White deserted the Seven Dwarfs to come to Washington. 

Of course, we all know that the bell which they have searched 
for the hardest is the spend-yourself-rich gong. My, how they've 
tried to make that ring. For a long time we were told that we 
would be pump-primed into prosperity, but the pump handle 
broke, and the prosperity is still at the bottom of the well. The 
fact is they know they have reached the legal limit of their 
pumping and that some other face saver must be found for the 
New Deal for 1940. 

We have just closed the account books of the Federal Govern- 
ment for the year. That account is most alarming. It’s a danger 
signal which should be seen. I hate war just as you hate war. I 
know that the peace of the world has been threatened in the past 
months. I was fearful, as were many other Americans, of our 
possible involvement. But as disturbing as that outlook may 
have been, I want to tell you in very simple words that the loose 
fiscal policies of the last 6 years have caused a danger greater by 
far than the possible aggression of any foreign foe. That account 
book shows that the New Deal spent nearly $10,000,000,000 last 
year. A part of that outrageously extravagant bill was paid by 
you and every other man, woman, and child in America who 
bought anything from a loaf of bread to an automobile. Yes, a 
part of it was paid by the millions of men looking for jobs; 
fathers with drawn faces; mothers with wearied and anxious eyes, 
not physically starving but hungry for some hope, plodding one 
under the burden of an ever-increasing tax load, unsparing in 
severity and unmerciful in its demands. Then, ‘again, 610 000.000 
of debt was laid each day at the doorsteps of the citizens of to- 
morrow—a kill-joy and a loadstone of $10,000,000 a day—#$10,000,- 
000 of debt for every day in the year, as the New Deal's gift to 

your children and mine for their well-being and happiness. That’s 
the account book for the year. 

But, pump priming, as such, has been abandoned. So has 
budget balancing. Lending and spending by self-liquidating 
projects is the high-hat term for the latest spending spree. It’s 
a pork-barrel program wrapped up in cellophane to conceal the 
odor, In truth, there is nothing new about the plan at all. From 
the the New Deal has done little else but lend and 
spend and liquidate. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation is a fine example of what 
we may expect of self-liquidating projects. That corporation is 
the concern created by the New Deal to lend money—your money— 
on cotton, corn, and other commodities, including peanuts, pecans, 
and prunes. Like any other pawn broker the concern needed 
capital to start business, which the New Deal shelled out of the 
taxpayers’ pockets to the tune of $100,000,000. On March 31 of 
this year, that outfit took account of stock, figured up what the 
corn and cotton and other commodities on which it had made 
loans were worth, when it discovered that it was more than $119,- 
000,000 worse off than when it started. To put it another way, 
this self-liquidating concern was broke, and you and the other 
taxpayers of the country were touched for $119,000,000 more to 
keep its head above water. And by the way, had the peanuts, 
pecans, and prunes been figured in on the stock taking—and they 
were not—the bankruptcy would have been even worse. That's 
liquidating yourself to the poorhouse. That’s the New Deal road 
to recovery. That’s cat bee with a vengeance. And that’s the 
latest proposal for prosperi 

It seems plain to me that we simply cannot continue on this 
course. These stop-gaps won't work. The prodigal son took the 
same course and wound up feeding the hogs. And every other 
threadbare and tattered prodigal since then has landed in the 
selfsame place. Pigs is pigs—no matter how you get there 
whether it be by straight spending or by a self-liquidating process, 
The tragedy of it is, as you can plainly see, that the administra- 
tion cannot change its policy. It has nothing else. Without 
spending it would be left bare as a bone, as naked as a cherub. 
There is, as you and I know, only one hope—the repudiation by 
the American people of a leadership which has carried us so dan- 
gerously near to the brink of disaster. 

I believe that it’s high time to get rid of cat-belling ideas. 
What we need is fewer mice and more men, more matter-of-fact 
men; men with a reasonable amount of common sense; men with 
a fair degree of frankness; men with the courage to face facts 
as they are; men with a will, a dogged persistence to do what 
they promise to set out to do; men who are bold enough to 
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adventure but cautious enough to be safe. I believe, and I think 
you believe, that we need men who have a faith in America’s 
future; in a future built upon a genuine and passionate regard 
for its past; in a future of hopefulness, not a future of futility; 
in a future that can start right now if we are willing to get 
going. 

You and I know such men. They are here in America today. 
They are not necessarily reactionaries, tories, nor economic roy- 
alists. They are liberal enough to accept advice and progressive 
enough to be tolerant. They declare that the businessmen of 
America want neither soft soap nor subsidies, but only a reason- 
able chance to earn a decent living, pay standard wages, and 
make a fair profit. They insist that the American workmen 
should not be made the victim of political paternalism or of in- 
dustrial exploitation. One is as dangerous as the other. The 
one should be rooted out as an evil, the other punished as a 
crime. The one condemns a man to the hopeless misery of a 
subsistence security; the other brands him an unpitied slave of a 
machine age. They contend that a loafer is not entitled to the 
same reward as the worker and that loyalty has its place In busi- 
ness just as well as in politics. They believe that there is neither 
safety nor security in the hands of peddlers, whose only ambi- 
tions are industrial plunder and whose only standards are politi- 
cal greed. They regard relief as a charge upon the conscience of 
men, rather than an opportunity for a political auction. They 
know that as long as there are human needs, as long as there 
are men and women and children in America who hope for hap- 
piness and hunger for contentment, there will be frontiers to 
conquer, and that these frontiers can put idle men, idle money, 
and idle machines to work. These are the men who must save 
America. 


The Salmon Industry on the Columbia River 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1939 


ARTICLE FROM THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following article from 
the Christian Science Monitor of July 20, 1939: 


[From the Christian Science Monitor of July 20, 1939] 
SALMON HAVE OWN CHAUFFEURS, PRIVATE CARS, AND ELEVATORS 


WENATCHEE, WasH.—Teaching salmon to climb ladders, ride ele- 
vators, and tour the artificial fishways of the Columbia River is only 
one task the United States Government has attempted. To all of 
these feats the salmon applied themselves diligently. But when 
the great Bonneville Dam began to shape up it was clear something 
else must be done—that is, if Washington’s $10,000,000-a-year 
salmon industy was to be salvaged. 

Now the Government is taking the salmon for a ride. Yes—an 
automobile ride. That would be much better, so Government ex- 
perts thought, than to have the silvery, vigorous fish knock their 
heads into the solid wall of the Grand Coulee Dam. 

At a cost of about $60,000, eight specially designed tank trucks 
were built. A special trap, consisting of a collecting pool and an 
elevator, was built onto each of the three fish ladders at Rock 
Island Dam downstream. 

From their own private tank elevators the salmon can now swim 
into their own trucks for that 5-mile ride to Nason Creek, a tribu- 
tary of the Wenatchee River, itself a tributary to the Columbia. 
During the summer other streams will receive visitors. At the 
peak of the salmon run all eight trucks will be 
continuously. 

Trapping and hauling the fish is done under thorough and 
detailed supervision. Every elevator of salmon is tested for acidity, 
alkalinity, oxygen, carbon dioxide, and temperature. The number 
of fish passengers for the 1,000-gallon tank truck varies from 70 to 
200, depending upon size. 

Temperature of the water on the truck is controlled. Since the 
temperature at Rock Island Dam is about 55 degrees Fahrenheit, 
during the 65-mile trip the water is lowered gradually to 43 
degrees, the Nason Creek temperature. An automatic aerating 
system provides a constant supply of oxygen in the tank during 
the free ride. During the course of the 2-hour run to the present 
spawning stream, two more analyses are made. 

The present trucking trip to other streams will continue until 
the $1,000,000 fish hatchery is built at Leavenworth on the 
Wenatchee, 24 miles above this city. Salmon will then be hauled 
from Rock Island, or taken at the hatchery site, and placed in 
ee ponds for spawning. The spawn will be cared for in the 

hatchery and the fry, fingerlings, and larger fish will then be 
planted in various streams. Substations will be built along 


operating 
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e rivers to hold quantities of the fry from the Leavenworth 
atchery. 

The cost of the entire salmon conservation project for the upper 
Columbia River has been estimated at nearly $3,000,000. 


The States—Sovereign or Subsidiary? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. HESS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. ROBERT A. TAFT, OF OHIO 


Mr. HESS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the following radio address 
of the junior Senator from Ohio, Hon. ROBERT A. TAFT: 


Citizens of the United States of America, the tenth amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, adopted almost simul- 
taneously with the Constitution itself, says: “The powers not dele- 
gated to the United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by 
it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to the 
people.” Before the adoption of the Constitution, the States were 
sovereign States, There is no doubt whatever that the drafters of 
the Constitution intended that after its adoption they should re- 
main sovereign States. On the other hand, the Constitution was 
not a contract between the States, and the Federal Government 
was not the creation of the States. The Preamble of the Consti- 
tution made it clear that the Federal Government derived its 
authority direct from the people, just as the State governments 
derived their authority direct from the people of the respective 
States. “We, the people of the United States, in order to form a 
more perfect Union * * * do ordain and establish this Con- 
stitution for the United States of America.” The Constitution 
divides the field between the Federal Government and the States, 
but each one remains sovereign in the field assigned to it and is 
not subject to any laws of the other in its sovereign field. 

This was a unique conception in government, and of course 
many conflicts have arisen, giving rise to a great volume of law 
defining the two fields of power. But no one has ever questioned 
the sovereignty of the States, much as some reformers have ques- 
tioned the wisdom of the policy. 

In colonial days each colony was independent of every other 
one and subordinate only to England. The people regarded them- 
selves more as citizens of the State where they lived than of the 
United Colonies. It would have been impossible to adopt a consti- 
tution in which the States did not remain sovereign, and the 
experience of the Colonies with England only made that sovereignty 
more important to the newly independent States. From actual 
experience they had learned that government from a distant capital 
is necessarily tyrannical. The English people of the eighteenth 
century had democratic ideals. They had no serious intention of 
trampling on the rights of the Colonies, but they were many miles 
away, and few people in London knew enough about the situation 
in the Colonies to govern correctly even when they desired to do so. 
The colonists had no intention of substituting a tyrannical gov- 
ernment in Washington for a tyrannical government in London, 
and they did not do so. 

On the other hand, they realized that in national affairs their 
action must be unified or their independence would be destroyed. 
and, roughly speaking, the principle underlying the drafting of 
the Constitution was to assign to the Federal Government those 
matters which were a national concern, and to retain in the States 
those matters which were a local concern. 

Since the days of the Revolution there has undoubtedly been a 
tremendous change in the whole nature of the United States. 
California and Maine are closer together today than Virginia and 
Massachusetts were in 1789. Our cities are more alike than they 
were in the eighteenth century. We receive our news and our 
movies and our radio broadcasts uniformly throughout the United 
States. The growing complexity of life has removed to the field 
of national concern many matters which were purely local in the 
days of Washington. State boundaries have become more artificial. 
There is not the intense loyalty to States that there once was. But 
the sovereignty of the States is still essential to democratic gov- 
ernment, and local self-government is still the greatest safeguard 
against the growth of an autocratic state. 

Today local self-government for counties and cities and schools 
is more important than State government itself; but if the sover- 
eignty of the States were abolished, it would be a short time before 
every city and every school district and every county would be 
directed by some Washington bureaucrat, with little care for the 
wishes of the individual district. And yet the independence of 
State government itself is still of vital importance. There is a 
wide difference in the methods which the people desire for the 
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selection of their officials. In some States they prefer a direct 
primary; in other States a convention form. In some States the 
Governor is elected for 2 years; in others for 4. In some States the 
legislatures are elected every 2 years; in others the senate is con- 
tinuous. Nebraska is attempting the interesting experiment of a 
unicameral legislature. It can be tried out without every State 
Deng committed to an experiment that may or may not be suc- 


In most States they prefer to have their judges elected; in Mas- 
sachusetts an appointive system has worked where it might not 
work elsewhere. In some States there are great private universi- 
ties; in others the State itself supports universities because the 
private endowments have not covered the field. In one State one 
tax system fits; in others such a system would be utterly unpopu- 
lar. The different States have made experiments with new laws in 
every field. Some States have struck out new lines of prison 
reform. Successful experiments have gradually spread to other 
States where conditions were similar. Unsuccessful experiments 
have died without the expense and unfortunate results which occur 
from a Nation-wide and half-baked experiment, such as we have 
seen in some national fields in the last 5 years. 

But the greatest advantage is seen in the field of local self- 
government. Different methods cf administration exist in our 
various cities. Different forms of government are found effective 
to deal with the particular situation. Experiments with street 
lighting and street cleaning and hospital administration and park 
development distinguish this city or that, and have led, particu- 
larly in the last 20 years, to a steady improvement in municipal 
administration, far healthier than one directed from Washington 
under a great Federal bureaucracy. 

There is no field in which the people have more interest than 
in the administration of their schools. Parent-teacher associations 
are scattered throughout every State. The people want to have 
a voice in the way their schools are run and the kind of education 
their children ought to have. We have seen in education various 
theories, from the simplest form of the three R’s to the most extreme 
of the so-called progressive educations. Surely it is better that 
those interested in education be compelled to sell the latest theory 
to the people of each district rather than change overnight the 
system of education throughout the United States by the change of 
some Commissioner of Education in Washington. 

When I started out in politics I was strong for centralization 
on the theory that it would produce greater efficiency. The longer 
I have been in politics the more I have come to doubt the premise 
of this conclusion. I doubt if centralized government is more effi- 
cient, certainly when it is centralized on a unit even as large as a 
State. I doubt whether efficiency is as important as an activity 
approved by the people who are being governed. The people can 
have a voice in the way their board of education conducts its 
affairs; they can have a voice in the way their cities and their city 
councils run their business. Their protests are listened to with 
consideration and care, and they have an opportunity within a 
reasonable time to replace those officials who do not give that 
consideration. 

How different conditions are in Washington. If you have ever 
come to Washington with a delegation on any subject, you must 
have felt that you came as suppliants, begging for action as a 
favor. There are ways to influence the action of the Washington 
Government through great national associations claiming to repre- 
sent manufacturers or farmers or laborers, but within these or- 
ganizations the individual members again have little infiuence. 
The officers and secretaries are chosen for long terms and nre 
even more difficult to change than the Federal officers. The 
people themselves have a difficult time to obtain a hearing in 
Washington. 

The truth is that the United States is so tremendous, the con- 
ditions are so varied in different States, that no man can sit in 
Washington and make laws affecting the activities of the people 
which will fit the conditions in more than a very limited number 
of communities. He may come from New England and make laws 
which fit New England but of which the people thoroughly dis- 
approve in Iowa and have a different reason for d ment in 
California. The law which may be accepted in the North {is 
simple tyranny in the South. We see centralized governments in 
England and France and Sweden but those countries are not much 
larger than some of our States and there is nothing like the 
variety of conditions which exist here. 

The founders of the Constitution insisted on local self-govern- 
ment because they knew also that under a centralized government 
democracy would never be permanent. In case of violent revolu- 
tion of course it is much easier to overturn a centralized gov- 
ernment than a Federal Government. This may be a remote 
contingency but under conditions in the world today, nothing is 
too remote to be guarded against. 

One of the forces making a Federal form of government more 
certain to remain democratic is the fact that through frequent 
elections the general tenor of the government is kept in accord 
with the wishes of a majority of the people, whether those wishes 
are wise or unwise. Most people come in touch more with their 
local affairs than with national affairs. Their schools and roads 
and city services affect their everyday life. It is vitally important 
that they be able to change the administration of their local 
affairs from year to year as they see fit, and that there be no 
swelling resentment against the necessarily arbitrary action of 
Federal bureaus. 

On the other hand, the growing complexity of modern life, and 
particularly of commerce between the States, is such that Fed- 
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eral activity must be constantly expanded. More and more mat- 
ters have moved into the field beyond the powers of the States 
and into the field where they must be regulated, if at all, by the 
Federal Government. Nothing any State can do can affect the 
prices or control of basic commodities moving in interstate com- 
merce, Nothing the States can do can control business organiza- 
tions or public utilities operating on an interstate basis through- 
out the United States. Nothing the States can do can affect the 
control of money and banking or the distribution and marketing 
of securities. Much of the opposition to the extension of Federal 
power comes from people who know that they are beyond the 
powers of the States and do not wish to be subjected to any 
Government power whatsoever. 

Because private organizations were able to monopolize certain 
markets and destroy competition, the Federal Government was 
forced to step in, through the Sherman Act, the Clayton Act, and 
other legislation, to control this field. Because of abuses in the 
sale of securities, the Federal Government was forced to set up the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. Interference with inter- 
state commerce produced by labor disputes in this national field led 
to the enactment of the National Labor Relations Act. The courts 
have found difficult problems in de what is properly for 
national control and what is properly within the State or local 
field. They have had to steer a careful course. They may have 
erred this way or that way. Every local matter may have a remote 
effect on national interests, but the court must be guided in part 
by a determination to preserve the fundamental right of each 
locality to run its own business unless it interferes substantially 
with the welfare of the entire country. 

One great field of Federal activity has been recently developed. 
As government expands its activities into fields in which no gov- 
ernment has previously moved, it has increased the tax burden 
in proportion to total income. Where individuals used to pay 
5 percent of their income for government, today they pay 20 percent 
of their income for ent. Much of this expansion falls 
properly within the State field, like old-age pensions and relief. 
But the States are very limited in their power of taxation. They 
cannot reach wealthy persons, because such persons can move 
their residence to States where the taxation is lower. They cannot 
impose a complete taxation on industry without encouraging the 
development of industry in other States where taxation may be 
lower. Consequently, it has been necessary for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to finance various local activities. 

From some of these fields, like the Public Works Administration, 
the Federal Government should retire. In others, like old-age pen- 
sions, mothers’ pensions, relief, Federal assistance, will probably 
always be necessary. There is always a tendency, when the Federal 
Government puts up the money, to tell the cities and school dis- 
tricts and States how they shall run their affairs. If this is per- 
mitted to go on, it means the indirect elimination of State sov- 
ereignty and local self-government. A stimulation of wise Govern- 
ment activity by States and localities is desirable in some fields, but 
Federal legislation should always make it definitely clear that Fed- 
eral Government has no interest in the method of administration 
except for certain simple fundamental ideals of honesty and good 
intention. Possibly it would be a better system to have the Federal 
Government act simply as a tax collector for the States and turn 
back to each State a lump sum to supplement its general tax re- 
sources, without any further strings on the manner in which those 
moneys are used. 

Local self-government is the key to democracy. In every little 
community in the United States today the people take a vital in- 
terest in their local elections. They do so because they know that 
their voice is final. Young men and women in any walk of life are 
able to run for local office; and when they attain that office, they 
have a feeling of responsibility, not to some high mogul in Wash- 
ington, not even usually to a party organization, but to the people 
of their community. 

There is hardly a man in public life who has not come up from 
the people through his interest in local government. There is 
hardly a man who has not served his State before he served his 
Nation. Most people take an intelligent interest in national af- 
fairs only after they have been drawn into the field of politics 
through a vital interest in some local problem. There is every- 
thing to be said in favor of career men in Government bureaus, 
but if the whole Government is to consist of career men, picked 
out by the National Government from school and college, it will 
be a short time before the National Government is completely 
beyond the control of the people back home. A government by 
bureaucrats and experts may do very well in Germany, but it is a 
long way from Americanism. - 

The people would be reduced more and more to the right of 
deciding by a plebiscite once in 4 years who is going to be their 
dictator for the next 4 years. It is only a step from that position 
to a dictator for 8 years, and 12 years, and for life. Democracy can 
only succeed if all the people take an intelligent interest in public 
affairs. If States are mere subsidiaries of the Federal Government, 
and local governments are directed from Washington, it will be 
a short time before all public interest vanishes and a small group 
controls the destinies of the Nation. Undoubtedly there will be 
a gradual expansion of Federal power, but in permitting that ex- 
pansion Congress and the courts must be inspired with the deter- 
mination and necessity of preserving local self-government and 
the sovereignty of the States as great ends in themselves, and bul- 
warks of the Republic. 
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Former High Commissioner McNutt Endorses 
H. R. 7096 


REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1939 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I have asked for this time 
in order that I may direct attention to H. R. 7096, a bill of 
urgent importance affecting the future relations between 
the United States and the Philippines. It would seem most 
unfortunate if this bill should be caught in the log jam and 
sacrificed in the urge for speedy adjournment. The Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs, of which the distinguished gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. KocratKowsx1] is chairman, is ask- 
ing that this bill be enacted immediately, so that those 
directly interested, as well as the world at large, may know 
the attitude of the United States Government toward those 
phases of United States-Philippine relationships which are 
dealt with in the bill, and so that the Filipinos themselves 
may be in position to make those readjustments in their 
economy which are essential to a constructive preparation 
for independence. 

Perhaps no other person in the United States is more con- 
versant with the affairs of the Philippines or better qualified 
to pass judgment on the merits of this measure than the 
former High Commissioner, Hon. Paul V. McNutt, now the Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Security Agency. For the informa- 
tion of the House, I ask permission to read a letter I have 
received from Mr. McNutt, which expresses his opinion of this 
legislation and explains the necessity for early action in refer- 
ence thereto. He feels that the problems dealt with in the bill 
are of an emergency nature, and that there is a pressing need 
for enactment of the bill at this session. In view of the great 
importance of this measure, may we not hope that it will scon 
get the green light? The letter is as follows: 

THE FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY, 
Washington, July 26, 1939. 
Hon. Lovis LUDLOW, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Lours: In response to the inquiry contained in your letter 
of July 24, 1939, concerning my views on the Philippine bill (H. R. 
7096), I wish to say that the bill has my endorsement. 

The primary purpose of this bill is to modify certain provisions 
of the Tydings-McDuffie Act so as to prevent serious and unneces- 
sary injury to the Philippine cigar, tobacco, coconut oil, embroidery, 
and pearl-button industries. Such injury would adversely affect 
not only Americans and Filipinos actually engaged in these in- 
dustries but also United States-Philippine trade generally. The bill 
also contains certain very desirable provisions relating to the 
bonded indebtedness of the Philippines and the excise-tax proceeds 
on Philippine coconut oil and sugar which are remitted to the 
Philippines. 

The time element in connecton with this bill is extremely im- 
portant and it would, in my opinion, be extremely unfortunate if 
the bill is not passed during the present session of Congress. 


Sincerely yours, 
PauL V. MeNurr. 
[Applause.] 


Our Present Economic Status 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ELMER THOMAS 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 27 (legislative day of Tuesday, July 25), 1939 


STATEMENT BY ROBERT M. HARRISS 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
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a statement on the subject Our Present Economic Status, 
by Mr. Robert M. Harriss, of New York City. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Our PRESENT Economic STATUS 
(By Robert M. Harriss, New York City) 


Bills S. 2759 and H. R. 7120, at the best can prove of very little 
and but temporary benefit and will later only add to the already 
overwhelming economic, financial, and tax difficulties of our coun- 
try. These uneconomic, crushing, and destructive taxes of all 
kinds block and make sound recovery impossible. These taxes 
extract or take from the people $16,000,000,000 annually. This is 
25 cents out of every dollar of an already impaired national in- 
come, and still the governmental debts and taxes mount higher 
and higher. These ever-increasing taxes are now 200 percent more 
than the entire farm or agricultural income. In other words, the 
tax burden is so great it requires 2 years’ work and the total 
income of the 40,000,000 of our people who live and work on farms 
to pay the Nation’s tax burden for 1 year. Another way to look 
at the picture is that the agricultural group who are feeding and 
clothing the Nation and who represent approximately 35 percent 
of our population, are receiving only 12 cents out of every dollar 
of national income, whereas the tax gatherers are collecting 25 
cents out of every dollar. This unjust and inequitable condition 
cannot continue much longer. 

No wonder not only agriculture but business, industry, and labor 
are in such a depressed if not chaotic state. These destructive 
and crushing taxes naturally destroy purchasing power, curtail 
consumption and production, lead to unemployment, then relief, 
more debts and taxes, and thus the vicious circle continues. Also 
many taxes are so uneconomic and punitive that they destroy 
incentive for capital, business, and industry to go to work and 
continue the progress and development heretofore going on in our 
wonderful country. 

The Nation's tax burden is now more than $8,000,000,000 larger 
than it should be, based upon an economic and equitable system 
of taxation and efficient and businesslike Government. Imagine 
what such saving in taxes would mean to increased purchasing 
power, employment, and prosperity. It would be equivalent to a 
saving or increase of purchasing power of more than $300 yearly 
to every family in the United States. As we know, a large percent 
1 0 present taxes go to pay interest on Government debts, relief, 

P. A., nonproductive Government projects, and to pay salaries 
pal an ever-increasing army of Government bureaucrats and politi- 
cal parasites. 

As we know, in the final analysis, these impossible governmental 
debts and crushing taxes must largely be paid, if paid, through 
the sweat and toil of our farmers, laborers, and workers. There- 
fore, it is self-evident that we can have no semblance of sound 
recovery, and conditions will continue to grow basically worse 
until our people are given relief from these strangulating and can- 
cerous taxes which are undermining the principles and the very 
foundation of our constitutional and representative Government. 

The underlying cause or the cancer of this unbelievable situation 
is the old inflated war debts of the Federal Government. These 
war debts have extracted more than $20,000,000,000 in taxes from 
the people to pay the interest. Despite all this, the Federal debt 
has not been lowered but has now mounted to the staggering sum 
of more than $40,000,000,000. 

These inflated war debts were incurred when the price of cotton, 
other commodities, and agricultural products, labor, farms, and 
realty were 50 to 200 percent higher than they are today. In 
other words, when the farmer’s and laborer’s income was 50 to 200 
percent more than today. Therefore, it is neither equitable nor 
possible for these debts to be paid and the Budget balanced until 
the price of commodities and agriculture's income are restored 
to the approximate level where these debts were incurred. 

For the past 10 years no administration has had the vision or 
courage to face our fundamental economic trouble, which is simply 
a debt, tax, or money problem. During these 10 long years we 
have tried many uneconomic, if not destructive programs, attempt- 
ing to restore prosperity. Among them have been the A. A. A., 
curtailment and regimentation, the N. R. A., Government interfer- 
ence and competition in business, the P. W. A., the W. P. A., 
sterilization or hoarding of gold, Government borrowing and 
spending, etc. During 1933 and 1934 I testified before con- 
gressional committees and stated such programs could not solve 
our economic trouble, but if continued would make matters worse 
and end in disaster; that the only solution was constructive mone- 
tary action. Many of the so-called self-liquidating features under 
these latest proposed spending bills H. R. 7120 and S. 2759 are 
bound later to increase the interest or tax burden of our people, a 
people who are now being bled white under crushing and impos- 
sible taxes. 

Let me here introduce a front-page editorial on taxes from the 
New York Journal and American of July 17, 1939: 


[From the Evening Journal cate bad York American of July 17, 
1 


“TAXES 


“Taxes are impoverishing the people of America. 

“Taxes are impairing the people's purchasing power. 

oes are closing shops and factories and putting people cut of 
wor! 
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PB ened are increasing prices and lowering the American standard 
of living. 

“Taxes taken from the industrious and thrifty are wasted on the 
lax and lazy. 

“Taxes are plundering useful industry. 

“Taxes are robbing productive labor. 

“Taxes are subsidizing nonproductive politicians, 

“Taxes are supporting politicians’ entire families. 

“Taxes are supporting politicians’ sycophantic friends. 

“Taxes are supporting politicians’ obedient henchmen. 

“Taxes are building a dangerous parasitic bureaucracy. 

“Taxes are undermining democracy. 

“Taxes are creating despotism. 

“Taxes are promoting militarism. 

“Taxes are projecting America into foreign wars. 

“Taxes are financing foreign conflicts. 

“Taxes are involving America in alien political, social, and racial 


“Taxes are destroying faith in the practicability of self-govern- 
“Taxes are weakening faith in the elemental wisdom of the 


“Taxes are on everything you eat. 

“Taxes are on everything you wear. 

“Taxes are on everything you use. 

“Taxes are on everything you see. 

“Taxes are destroying prosperity. 

“Taxes are destroying liberty. 

“Taxes are destroying opportunity. 

“Taxes are destroying the land you live in. 

“Taxes are destroying the things you live by and the people you 


live with. 

“Taxes! Taxes! What are you going to do about them? 

“Taxes! Taxes! Taxes! Are you going to be a shorn sheep and 
endure them, or an independent American and end them? 

“Undesirable taxes—unendurable taxes—unnecessary taxes—un- 
8 taxes —un-American taxes are bearing us down — breaking us 

own. 

“Your forefathers knew what to do about such taxes. Why do you 
not know what to do? 

eee once wrote a great declaration of independence which set 
men free. 

“Taxes today should write another if we are of the same mettle 
as our fathers.” 

What has been the result of these futile, uneconomic, if not 
destructive programs over this period of years: 

Agriculture: Our greatest and basic industry upon which not only 
the livelihood but prosperity of the Nation depends is in a deplorable 
condition. Despite crop reduction, control, and regimentation, the 
price of agricultural commodities in terms of gold is almost the 
lowest in history. We have lost many of our great foreign and 
export markets for these commodities and have actually been paying 
our farmers not to produce, Despite all this, the agricultural income 
is only 12 percent of an impaired national income and it might be 
well to bear in mind that the farmers and rural population imme- 
diately dependent upon the farmer represents more than one-third 
of our people. 

jusiness and industry: It is needless to elaborate on the most 
unsatisfactory conditions existing in business and industry. Gen- 
erally speaking, they are not operating at a profit nor is there incen- 
tive for business and industry to go forward with the existing 
Government interference and uneconomic and punitive taxes, 

Labor: After all these years we have just about as many millions 
unemployed as when the depression started. Besides this we 
have millions directly or indirectly on Government relief or pay 
roll, thus increasing the Government debts and taxes. 

Finance: Our Budget has not been balanced in more than 9 years. 
During the past 6 years the Federal debt has more than doubled and 
now stands at the almost unbelievable sum of more than $40,000,- 
000,000. Yet all these put together are not our greatest loss. 
They are small and infinitesimal in comparison with the losses 
suffered by our people in morale, in courage, self-reliance, respect 
for Government, spiritual, together with class, religious, and racial 
hatreds and the spread of communism and other subversive, alien 
doctrines. These moral or spiritual losses are beyond computation 
to our country. 

In my opinion, if our constitutional Government is to be 
preserved, it is cssential that we have the courage to face our basic 
or fundamental trouble—the debt, tax, or money problem—and 
that we adopt the following program: 

1. Restore to Congress the greatest economic privilege of all— 
“the right to coin and regulate the value of money” where it 
belongs, according to the Constitution. This is to be followed by 
a sound monetary program, free of either private or political con- 
trol, with a constructive expansion of the currency instead of 
bonds issued against the billions of dollars of sterile or hoarded 
gold until the commodity and general price level is restored to 
where the people can pay their interest, debts, and taxes, the 
country made solvent, and Budget balanced. 

2. The prompt lowering and revision of taxes, including tariff 
barriers, with the outright repeal of certain punitive ane un- 
economic taxes. 

3. Businesslike and practical economy in Government. 

A representative constitutional . cannot support and 
care for the people. This can only go with dictatorships, or the 
totalitarian state. A constitutional government can only be 
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to make fair and equitable laws and enforce them. 
Therefore, our form of government cannot survive if the citizens 
look to the Government to support and take care of them. If our 
constitutional Government is to last, the citizens must instead 
support and take care of their Government. 

As we are the world's great creditor Nation, with more than 
60 percent of the world’s gold, naturally foreign nations must look 
to us for economic and financial leadership. During recent years 
we have not been giving them such leadership, but deflation to our 
people and them. Gold is the only recognized medium of ex- 
change throughout the world. Therefore, the sterilization or 
hoarding by us of this more than $16,000,000,000 of gold is bound 
to have a depressing or deflationary effect not only on our country 
but the world. Undoubtedly this is one of the basic causes of the 
break-down of economic conditions, world trade, tariff barriers, 
radical nationalism, hatreds, heavy armaments, and unrest exist- 
ing throughout the world. 

Therefore, if we adopt a sound constructive monetary, tax, and 
economic program along the lines mentioned, it will not only end 
the depression in our Nation but it will enable our Nation and 
the world to go forward into a great era of commercial develop- 
ment, prosperity, and peace. 

In conclusion, we have the choice of two roads ahead. One road 
is the road we are traveling, the wrong road—the road of Gov- 
ernment borrowing, spending, crop reduction, regimentation, inter- 
ference, and competition with agriculture, industry, labor, busi- 
ness, banking, increasing governmental debts, and unecomonic, 
punitive, and strangulating taxes. The end of this road is infla- 
tion, repudiation, and disaster. 

The other road is the right road, the constitutional road. It 
will require courage, and fortitude to take the constitutional road 
because we must have the strength of mind and justice to face 
and equitably adjust the tax, debt, or money question and adopt 
a sound, constructive, economic, and financial program. Delay 
may mean the loss to us and our children of that wonderful 
God-given form of constitutional government we inherited from 
the founding fathers. Therefore, before it is too late, whether 
we be Democrat, Republican, or independent, let us all unite in 
this most serious crisis in the history of our country and demand 
that Congress take the right road, the patriotic road, the consti- 
tutional road. “The price of liberty is eternal vigilance.” 


Prevention of Pernicious Political Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 27 (legislative day of Tuesday, July 25), 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE FORT WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM OF JULY 
25, 1939 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the Recorp an editorial from the Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram of July 25, 1939. This editorial was forwarded 
to me today by air mail with the request that it be inserted 
in the Record. The title of the editorial is Hatch Bill 
Motive. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Fort Worth Star-Telegram] 
HATCH BILL MOTIVE 


Whatever virtues may be possessed by the Hatch bill, which 
started life as a more or less well-intentioned effort to forestall 
possible utilization of the W. P. A. as a political machine, the 
section of the bill which attempts to dictate membership of the 


1940 Democratic nominating convention is a dead giveaway of 


the real purpose of the bill. 

Most Members of Congress who voted for this section did not 
deceive themselves that it is constitutional. It was not intended 
to stand past 1940, and those who voted for it were comfortably 
certain that either the courts would knock it out after the 1940 
convention afforded a test, or that, in any event, it would be 
repealed before another convention. 

The key to the whole suprising performance, in which a large 
number of Democrats in Congress joined with a solid block of 
Republicans to enact a bill which strikes at the very heart of 
democratic government, and in which there was an astonishing let- 
down of resistance by accredited leaders of the Democratic major- 
ity, is hate and fear of Roosevelt. 

The bill obviously was intended to affect only the Democratic 
convention, and at any time would affect only the convention of 
the party in power. Attaching this provision to a bill which was 
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aimed at prevention of corruption in relief administration consti- 
tuted an attempt to trap the President. 

But Mr. Roosevelt will be fully justified in vetoing the Hatch bill 
because of the party convention section. An informed public will 
place the blame for loss of the other sections where that blame 
belongs—upon the Roosevelt haters in Congress who overreached 
themselves in their eagerness to destroy his influence in the party's 
next convention. 


Prevention of Pernicious Political Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL A. HATCH 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 27 (legislative day of Tuesday, July 25), 1939 


NEWSPAPER ARTICLE AND EDITORIALS 


.Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Gurrey] called my attention today to the edi- 
torial which he has just had inserted in the Recorp. Very 
courteously he did that, and said he was going to have it 
inserted at a time when I was present in the Chamber, 

It also happened, exactly at the same time that the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania told me about the editorial in the 
Fort Worth newspaper, which I have read, and with which 
I do not at all agree, that the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RusskLL ] had placed on my desk a newspaper from his 
State, the Atlanta Constitution, calling my attention to an- 
other editorial concerning this bill, which I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD. 

Also, Mr. President, it happened that today there ap- 
peared in the Washington Daily News a statement on this 
bill by that great liberal Member of this body, the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], which I ask to have printed in 
the RECORD. 

Also, I ask that the editorial on the statement of the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] which appeared in 
today’s Washington Daily News be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorials and article were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Atlanta Constitution] 
THE HATCH BILL 


The Hatch bill, which prohibits Federal employees, of any ca- 
pacity, from taking part in politics, either in elections or nomina- 
tions, has been passed by Congress. All that remains for it to 
become the law of the land is the signature of President Roosevelt. 

It is doubtful if any measure in a decade was as important as 
this. Its contribution to the improvement and better working of 
democracy should be historic and all factions, New Deal and anti- 
New Deal, Democrat and Republican, radical and conservative 
alike, should rejoice in its enactment. 

The Hatch bill provides that no one receiving salary or wages 
from the Federal Government may take part in either party nom- 
inations or elections of President, Vice President, or Members of 
Congress. It thus debars all such Federal employees in Georgia, 
for instance, from active roles or from the use of influence in State 
primaries for these offices, or in the elections that follow. 

Aimed originally at the W. P. A., following disclosures in 1938 
that, in some States, W. P. A. workers had been told how they 
should vote by higher-up officials, the measure was broadened, 
during its progress through the two Houses of Congress, to its 
present sweeping scope. 

No one should welcome this bill more sincerely than the New 
Dealers. They have been the chief targets for criticism of office- 
holders’ activity in politics. 

And, of all the New Dealers, no man should approve the Hatch 
measure more heartily than President Roosevelt himself. For it 
has been charged, maybe maliciously, that a large portion of his 
third-term hopes hinge upon the convention support next year of 
office-holding delegates to the Democrat gathering. Men who 
would nominate him simply because they would hope thereby to 
hang onto their jobs for another 4 years at least. 

No man of ethical standards at all would wish the nomination 
for such an office as the Presidency, whether it be for first or 
third term, upon such conditions. The office itself carries such 
dignity that any man fit for consideration for the Presidency 
would surely decline the honor unless he felt he was the true 
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choice, uninfluenced by money, of a majority of the voters and 
the electors of the Nation. 

For an office secured through the influence of Federal-salaried 
Officials is an office bought with the people’s money, no matter 
how it may be considered. 

The Hatch bill, properly enforced, removes this danger from 
national politics for all time. It not only lifts the onus of 
suspicion from all candidates, including the President if he seeks 
a third term, but it purifies the American system and thus adds 
to the strength of American democracy itself. 


[From the Washington Daily News] 
(By Charles T. Lucey) 


Reports that pressure is being applied to bring a veto of the Hatch 
bill were met today by Senator GOR Norris, Nebraska progressive, 
with a statement that approval of the legislation offers President 
Roosevelt a “great opportunity.” 

Senator Norris said he had done everything he could to help pass 
the Hatch bill, and termed it a “great step in advance—a step that 
I have often tried to take, and have just as often failed, because of 
the opposition of politicians. 

“The people of the country will applaud him (the President) 
again and again when he signs this bill, as I am confident he will,” 
Senator Norris added. 

The veteran leader in Government reform, a consistent supporter 
of the New Deal, has been close to Mr. Roosevelt. It is known his 
opinion is valued highly at the White House. 

Passed by Congress last week, the Hatch bill lifts politics out of 
relief and bans political activity by Federal employees. It would 
keep jobholders from devoting part of their time to building politi- 
cal fences, and would prohibit their attendance as delegates at 
political conventions. 


[From the Washington Daily News] 
NORRIS ON THE HATCH BILL 


Some commentators have superficially interpreted Congress’ pas- 
sage of the Hatch bill as a slap at President Roosevelt. They might 
do well to read the interview with Senator GEORGE W. Norris, on 
page 1 of The News. 

The President has no firmer friend than the rugged old warrior 
from Nebraska. And the Hatch bill, to divorce politics from relief 
and from the Government administrative service and to guarantee 
to every voter complete freedom of the ballot is legislation of the 
type which Senator Norris has advocated for years. As he points 
out, such legislation has always been favored by lawmakers of the 
minority, and always resisted by the politicians of the party in 
power. But this time—perhaps because a series of scandals had 
dramatized the issue—the precedent was broken and a group of 
Democrats took the initiative in the drive against corrupt political 
practices. The Republican minority merely followed along. 

Senator Norris, an independent, beholden only to the people, has 
fought the party bosses on this issue through one administration 
after another. President Roosevelt also has championed clean gov- 
ernment, in season and out, says Senator Norris, and therefore can 
be counted upon to approve the Hatch bill. 

We think Senator Norris knows what he is talking about; and 
that he knows more about what is in the President’s mind than 
do all the dopesters who are predicting a veto. For if any one 
theme runs through the Roosevelt administration more consistently 
than all others, it has been F. D. R.’s happy practice of making 
Senator Norris’ dreams come true. 


The Spending Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN G. TOWNSEND, JR. 
OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 27 (legislative day of Tuesday, July 25), 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE JOURNAL-EVERY EVENING, WILMING- 
TON, DEL. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I ask leave to have in- 
serted in the Recorp an editorial from the Journal-Every 
Evening, Wilmington, Del., of July 26, 1939, on the subject of 
the ineffectiveness of the administration’s spending program 
as a cure-all or even a palliative for the Nation’s economic 
languishing. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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[From the Wilmington, (Del.) rc ana Evening, of July 26, 
1 


“DOCTOR” BARKLEY 

It is curious logic which Senator BARKLEY uses to explain his 
insistence that Congress pass the President’s $3,000,000,000 lend- 
ing-spending bill. The program should be given a chance, says 
the majority leader, because previous New Deal efforts have failed 
to solve the unemployment problem. 

Put in somewhat homelier phrases, the Barkley 
amounts to this: If a sick patient takes a certain kind of medi- 
cine for years and fails to get well, the way to cure him is to give 
him more of the same and in larger doses. Any physician who 
prescribed in conformity with this rule would not only lose his 
business but might even run the risk of being charged with 
malpractice. 

However, it is clear enough that this kind of argument has an 
appeal for the New Dealers. Ever since 1933 they have been com- 
mitted to spending as the right remedy for our economic disease. 
In that time they have distributed more money than all of the 
rest of the world put together, and they have secured the poorest 
results. All of which is one reason for the growing demand that 
the Nation get a new doctor, one who has the willingness and the 
temperament to profit by experience. 

There is some solid basis for Senator BARKLEY’S further demand 
that the spending measure be permitted to come to a vote in 
Congress. Although the reluctance of the Banking and Currency 
Committee to report out the bill refiects the popular opposition, 
a Gefinite decision by either the House or the Senate would put 
the stamp of finality upon it. The Senate, declares Mr. BARKLEY, 
must act “one way or the other.” We trust it will be “the other,” 
and by so thumping a majority that Government hand-outs will 
lose their caste as measures of American statesmanship. 


Discharge of Relief Workers in West Virginia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. RUSH D. HOLT 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 27 (legislative day of Tuesday, July 25), 1939 


LETTER FROM HON. RUSH D. HOLT, OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a copy of a letter written by 
me, under date of July 27, 1939, in regard to the discharge 
of W. P. A. workers in West Virginia. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


JULY 27, 1939. 

Dear Frienps: Relief workers have been fired because the ad- 
ministration claims there is not enough money. In West Virginia, 
between ten and fifteen thousand workers have been discharged. 
My battle has always been to see these workers get a fair deal. 
Here is one incident: 

Forty-five West Virginia W. P. A. project bosses who receive 
$200 or more per month had salary raises since the November elec- 
tion. These are charged to the projects, not to administration. 

Eighteen of the forty-five were receiving $200 or more before the 
raises were given. Twenty-seven were boosted into the select $200 
or more class. 

These 45 favorites had received at the rate of $97,240 a year in 
Nevember. They were boosted to a rate of $115,560 a year in May. 

The raise of these 45 would pay the salaries of 44 W. P. A. 
workers for an entire year. Every one of the 45 bosses could still 
be employed at their former salary and the salary raise would have 
paid the wages of 44 workers for a year. 

Forty-five W. P. A. project workers received $18,900 a year for a 
year’s work (without any loss for any cause). They continued to 
get $18,900 a year. No raise with them. 

My other letters have shown the rise of W. P. A. rolls before 
election and a decline afterward. The cause given to many work- 
ers was “lack of funds,” yet, money was available to raise the 
salary of those in the $200 class. 

Who has been the real friend of the W. P. A. workers? I say 
salaries should not be raised when thousands are begging for 
work to feed their families. Five hundred W. P. A. workers in 
West Virginia could receive their next monthly check if the 
salary raises had not been given. Could these raises have been 
caused by work in the November election? You be the judge. 

Sincerely, 
RusH D. HOLT. 
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The Du Pont Co. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 27 (legislative day of Tuesday, July 25), 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE PHILADELPHIA RECORD 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I offer for the Recorp an 
editorial from a recent edition of the Philadelphia Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Philadelphia Record] 
E. I. DU PONT AND THE GOVERNMENT 


We have just read an open letter in which Mr. Lammot du Pont, 
president of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., attacks the New Deal, 

Mr. Du Pont declares that the New Deal has created “paralysis 
and fear” in business, that it is levying a “heavy burden of taxes,” 
and that it is delaying recovery. 

These are serious charges. To see what they were based upon, 
we turned to the earnings reports of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

At this point we must confess curselves puzzled. Here is what 
we found: 

Net income of the du Pont Co. 


HOOVER YEARS 


We may be wrong, but this does not seem to us to be the picture 
of a corporation which is noticeably paralyzed. We would say it is 
in very good health; in fact, quite vigorous. 

The amazing thing is that under Roosevelt the net income for 2 
years topped the figure for the boom year of 1929 by $10,000,000. 

This “paralyzed and fearful” corporation sold $235,000,000 of goods 
last year, almost double the $123,000,000 of sales in the last year 
under Mr. Hoover, of beloved memory. 

The annual net income of Du Pont during the 4 years of Mr. 
Hoover averaged only $53,000,000—and that includes one of the 
biggest boom years in our history, 1929. 

And the annual net income of Du Pont during the 6 years under 
Mr. Roosevelt has averaged $62,000,000—during a period of “no 
confidence” and “paralysis.” 

We don’t understand the reason for all the gloom. 

Mr. Lammot du Pont talks of the “heavy burden of taxes.” 
Possibly that is where the shoe pinches. 

We can’t see it. During 1932 Du Pont was very “lucky” as regards 
taxes. It paid the Federal Government only $997,235. 

And in 1937 Du Pont had to pay the Federal Government 
$11,210,000—more than 11 times as much. 

But in 1932 Du Pont earned only $26,000,000, while in 1937 it 
earned $88,000,000. Its tax bill went up about $10,000,000, but its 
income went up $62,000,000. 

Which year was really better for Du Pont? Which year would 
you pick for yourself, gentle reader? 

If $11,000,000 seems like a husky tax bill, remember this: It was 
at least partly because of Federal taxes and spending, which Mr. 
Du Pont denounces, that Du Pont made such huge profits. They 
stimulated business volume; Du Port received its share. 

That spending policy was cut down late in 1937. That should 
have given Du Pont & Co. more “confidence.” It didn’t. It led 
pg recession which is reflected in Du Pont's lower earnings for 

We are not too disturbed by Mr. Du Pont's attack on the New 
Deal. We remember something. We remember that at Christmas, 
1933, after Mr. Roosevelt came in, Du Pont cut an $8,375,000 extra- 
dividend melon for its stockholders. 

Right after that Mr. Lammot du Pont issued a statement an- 
nouncing that he foresaw “a future charged with considerable 
uncertainty.” His company then went on to a steadily increasing 
prosperity for 4 long years, including 2 years in which earnings 
rose $10,000,000 above 1929. What price pe 1 

Mr. Du Pont is a great businessman. e is head of a company 
which is the archtype of the best in American business, vigorous, 
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enterprising. His firm has contributed hugely to the wealth, the 
comforts, the number of jobs in this country. 

We believe, however, that he errs in not recognizing that the 
New Deal is contributing much to his organization, in stimulating 
business volume, ending fear of bank panic, preventing sudden 
catastrophic decline, giving confidence to the plain people on 
whom all business ultimately depends. 


Block Booking and Blind Selling in Motion-Picture 
Films 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MATTHEW M. NEELY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 27 (legislative day of Tuesday, July 25), 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE SEATTLE STAR OF JULY 21, 1939 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial which appeared in 
the Seattle Star on July 21, 1939, entitled “Antidote for Box- 
Office Poison.” I commend the editorial to those Senators 
who voted against the block-booking and blind-selling bill. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Seattle Star of July 21, 1939] 
ANTIDOTE FOR BOX-OFFICE POISON 


A year or so ago motion-picture exhibitors were moaning over 
a slump in spite of general business recovery, and were muttering 
darkly of “poison at the box office.” 

The Senate now has concocted an antidote for that poison, 
which is happy news for both the public and the local film 
exhibitors. 

The Senate's aid to better pictures is a law which would forbid 
block booking of pictures, which means that the Hollywood mo- 
guls cannot force an exhibitor to take practically all the product. 

Such a law, if the House follows the Senate in passing it, will 
make your local exhibitor, who knows local tastes far better than 
the Hollywood barons, the judge of what pictures he will and 
will not show. 

This will not only eliminate many flops now forced on the 
local exhibitor and so on the public but will also put the whole 
film industry on its toes to turn out a better product. 

In no other industry that we can think of is the local merchant 
forced to accept an inferior and unseen product from his manu- 
facturer. The film makers say they cannot afford to take the loss 
in scrapping poor pictures; but should the public be forced to 
take that loss? 

The making of better pictures probably will mean the making 
of fewer pictures, and that in turn may eliminate the annoying 
double feature, and bring back a shorter program of one fine 
feature and a really good short subject (plus, we'll always hope, a 
Mickey Mouse). 

Many persons stay away from shows today because even if they 
get there as early as 7 o'clock, they often can’t see the whole 
show before 11 p. m.—and then must take a B picture along 
with the good one. 

The Senate, hayéng found a happy solution to the block-booking 
evil, now perhaps can figure out some way to get our four favorite 
actresses—Hedy LaMarr, Virginia Bruce, Sonja Heinie, and Shirley 
Temple—into every picture that’s made. 


Taps for the Profiteer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ERNEST LUNDEEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 28 (legislative day of Tuesday, July 25) , 1939 


ARTICLE BY HON. HOMER T. BONE, OF WASHINGTON 


Mr, LUNDEEN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Rrecorp an article from the June 1939 


Å 
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issue of Foreign Service, an outstanding veterans’ magazine, 
entitled “Taps for the Profiteer,” by the able Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Bone]. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From Foreign Service] 


TAPS FOR THE PROFITEER—V. F. W. PLAN TO TAX WAR PROFITS IS 
SAFEGUARD FOR ENDURING DEMOCRACY 


(By Hon. Homer T. Bons, United States Senator) 


Another world war involving great modern nations would prob- 
ably shatter modern civilization. The mounting cost of prepa- 
ration for such a war is appalling. Two years ago Chamberlain 
of Great Britain publicly declared that if something were not done 
to reduce the terrible burden of armaments, it would become 
unbearable and pull down the standard of living for generations to 
come. The cost of preparation for war is coming to be regarded 
as the incredible folly of a civilization. 

But terrible as these preparatory financial burdens are, they are 
but a small part of that which would be imposed upon civilized 
nations who participate in a new world war. The cost of such 
a war if reflected in bonded debt would, in my judgment, render 
impossible the further payment of pensions to veterans; it would 
also wash up the last hope of the aged in this country for any 
kind of old-age pensions; America would face complete economic 
and fiscal collapse. However grim these forebodings, they are the 
considered opinion of some of the wisest men in public life. It 
is with the realization that the onerous and oppressing economic 
problems of our time could never find solution if war was our lot, 
that the V. F. W., and millions of other patriotic Americans, have 
earnestly set themselves to the task of keeping America out of 
another such international horror, 

On Americanization Day, April 27, 1938, the V. F. W. presented 
to the Congress of the United States petitions bearing the names 
of 4,000,000 citizens, which carried an earnest plea to keep this 
country out of war. While few realize how completely the scien- 
tific achievements of this age are being marshalled in deadly prep- 
aration for the mass murder we know as war, there is a general 
recognition that this is being done. The fear of war reflected in 
the petitions I have mentioned rests upon & very substantial basis, 

It is a happy omen for America that as the present crisis in 
Europe deepens we are not contemplating it as we did in 1914. 
Millions of Americans are altogether too familiar with the terrible 
burden the last war imposed upon us to have any illusions re- 
garding another one. They know that for a thousand years Eu- 
ropean nations have engaged in murderous wars, none of which 
has solved their problems. The World War will impose an ultimate 
burden of $100,000,000,000 on the United States and that frightful 
outpouring of money, with the attendant loss of life and health 
of those who participated, has brought nothing but disillusion- 
ment and a feeling of frustration and futility. If our contribution 
had enthroned democracy and made life happier and safer for 
the peoples of the earth, the sacrifice would have been justified. 
The ghastly aftermath of the World War ought to be sufficient 
answer to those who would thrust us into a new conflict with the 
hope that we might do a better job than we did 20 years ago. 

Veterans, and all other patriotic Americans who place peace as 
the first objective in their program, are mindful of the fact that 
careless and thoughtless acts may again involve America in an- 
other conflict. Because of this, they have set themselves to the 
task of attempting to eliminate, in advance, one of the most 
vicious and unholy practices that characterized our part in the 
World War. That unnatural and un-American thing was war 
profiteering. It has no defenders and yet efforts to get at it by 
legislation have so far proven futile. It is difficult to understand 
why this should be so, since both the Democratic and the Re- 
publican Parties have bitterly assailed this abyse, and ever since 
the war ended, some veterans’ groups throughout the country 
have been insistent in their demands that during another war 
property should be drafted along with men. 

Let me set forth two typical platform declarations so that there 
may be a clear understanding of how far our major parties have 
gone in this respect. In 1924, the Democratic Party in its national 
platform said: 

“War is a relic of barbarism, and is justifiable only as a measure 
of defense. In the event of war in which the manpower of the 
Nation is drafted, all the resources should likewise be drafted. 
This will tend to discourage war by depriving it of its profits. 
Those who must furnish the blood and bear the burdens imposed 
by war should, whenever possible, be consulted before this supreme 
sacrifice is required of them.” 

In the same year, the Republican national platform contained 
this language: 

“We believe that in time of war the Nation should draft for its 
defense not only its citizens but also every resource which may 
contribute to success. The country demands that should the 
United States ever again be called upon to defend itself by arms, 
the President be empowered to draft such material resources and 
such services as may be required.” 

At the outset let us have a clear understanding of this language. 
‘When our major parties bluntly called upon the country to “draft” 
property—every resource—as we draft men, this plain language 
should mean exactly what it says, or it is a monstrous fake and 
fraud. When we pass the inevitable selective-service act, which 
will be our first act in a new war, we will not draft 80 percent of 
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your boy’s body. We will draft 100 percent of him, and we will 
use up 100 percent of his body if necessary. We will not guarantee 
to him any part of his pre-war earnings. If he has been receiving 
$5,000 a year, he will be compelled to take the wage of a soldier— 
$30 a month if he is a buck private. 

A lot of folks think that we had very high income taxes during 
the last war, but the tax laws were so drawn that men piled up 
monstrous war-profit fortunes which the Government was not able 
to capture by the tax levels then in force. The percentage of 
profits left after the tax was applied left a margin so great that 
the inevitable and frightful rise in prices made actual dollar 
profits rise to scandalous levels. Prominent newspapers have 
pointed out many times that during the World War we created 
thousands of new millionaire incomes in America, besides which we 
added inordinately to the size of the vast private fortunes then in 
existence. The whole wretched business became a national dis- 
grace that smelled to high heaven. This unholy scramble for 
profits explains why there was such a revolt against the practice 
of war profiteering and why the great political parties place in 
their platforms the demand that property be drafted in another 
war exactly as we draft men. 

Students of our Constitution, however, know very well that you 
may not lawfully draft property—that is, take it without paying 
“just compensation.” Therefore, those who would try to make the 
pledges of our great parties actually mean something are com- 
Pelled to apply the only really available remedy under our Consti- 
tution. That remedy is taxation applied against net profits. 

That tax should be high enough to make it utterly impossible for 
a human being to profit inordinately out of war. There is and 
can be no question of the constitutionality of such a tax and it is 
the one effective way to make a so-called draft which will achieve 
the end sought by veterans and other patriotic citizens. That is 
why the V. F. W. has sponsored the introduction of S. 1885, which 
bears the names of 50 Senators. Companion bills were introduced 
by 14 Members of the House about the same time. 

This particular legislative proposal has been before Congress 
since 1935 and has had the attention of committees. Members of 
Congress have had ample opportunity to examine its terms. I 
would not undertake to state the precise attitude of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars with respect to all the tax levels prescribed by this 
bill. There is honest divergence of opinion as to whether a corpo- 
ration should be allowed to retain a profit of 5 percent or more than 
5 percent. There may be an honest difference of opinion as to 
whether individuals should be allowed to keep more net income 
than the amount prescribed in the bill. I think I correctly state 
the attitude of the Veterans of Foreign Wars in saying that this 
organization approves the general principles of the bill, because it 
is the first fundamental approach to the problem of war profiteering, 
and it is the first genuine legislative effort to take the profit out 
of war. Veterans, and the authors of the bill, are not going to 
quarrel with anyone over details or over matters that can be easily 
ironed out.in committee. They want to make party pledges mean 
something, and above all they want to keep faith with the Ameri- 
can people and with those who made the supreme sacrifice of life 
and health in the last war. All of us can surely agree with the 
declaration of one great party in 1932 that: 

“A party platform is a covenant with the people to be faithfully 
kept by the party when entrusted with power, and that the people 
are entitled to know in plain words the terms of the contract to 
which they are asked to subscribe.” 

When we lay such a declaration alongside the pledges of both of 
our major parties to draft property like we draft men, it will be diffi- 
cult for anyone honestly to quarrel with the fundamental principles 
embodied in the war-tax bill. 

A few publicists have criticized the bill as being too drastic. It 
is not nearly so drastic as seizing the body of your boy and using 
it up in the hell of modern war—and let it be always remembered 
that the boys who make such a sacrifice are helping preserve the 
property and the lives of those who remain at home in safety and 
security. I doubt if a single economist can be found bold enough 
to assert that the financial cost of another war would not in itself 
completely upset our economic system. More the reason why we 
should pay for the war as we fight it, if we are ever forced into 
another war. This would, in my judgment, be the only course 
that would prevent financial ruin for America. 

At the very outset of the World War, 250 of the leading econo- 
mists of the United States sent a petition to Congress urging the 
adoption of the principles embodied in S. 1885, and they pointed 
out that unless we paid for the war out of current net income 
through a war-profits tax, we would leave a hideous burden of 
debt and deflation and depression after the war. That is exactly 
what happened. One need not be a student of economy to know 
that this country would have been infinitely better off had we 
been able to complete the war without the frightful debt that it 
left. Financing a war by going into debt always leads to inflation 
during the war, followed by deflation and depression after the war. 
It is this universal experience which was so clearly pointed out by 
the great body of economists I have mentioned. On this list of 
names, you will find some of the leading, and certainly some of 
the most conservative, economists in America. 

It may be of interest to readers to know that studies covering 
national income during the war indicate that the provisions of this 
bill, had they been in effect during that time, would have raised 
sufficient money to pay for our part of the cost of the war. Modern 
wars are not fought by rather small bodies of professional soldiers. 
They involve mobilization of entire populations in one vast coop- 
erative effort, The day is past when we can shirk the responsibility 
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of equalizing the burdens of war and bringing every resource of 
the Nation into the struggle. 

In view of the inevitable consequences of another world war 
participated in by America, the capture of the larger part of the 
profits stay-at-hcme Americans make during war would be a com- 
paratively slight contribution to preserve America and keep it safe 
and solvent in such a mad world. Paying as nearly as possible for 
the war while we fight it would be common horse sense and 
social insurance, in view of the fact that our whole economic 
structure might and probably would collapse under the impact of 
another frightful war debt added to the present debt burden. 

These are some of the reasons why the war-tax bill seems to so 
many of us to be grounded on fundamental morality and financial 
sense. 

One final consideration: It would be the supreme tragedy of all 
time for us to engage in a war for democracy abroad when the price 
might be the destruction of democracy in America. It is my honest 
opinion that that is the price we would probably pay for participa- 
tion in another world war. Bills have been prepared by the War 
Department for introduction the moment war is declared. I know 
of seven of these legislative proposals; and if they are passed, as 
undoubtedly they would be in the hysteria that accompanies a 
declaration of war, they would clamp down upon this country a 
complete dictatorship. They are so drawn that they would give the 
President of the United States the autocratic powers now enjoyed 
only by the heads of dictatorships in Europe. No one knows how 
long they might remain on the books. The least they would do 
would be to transform America from a democracy into a dic- 
tatorship. 

It is the certainty that democracy would perish in America during 
war—that the cost of war would smash our system unless it was 
financed from war profits—and the great fear of so many men in 
Congress that war might utterly destroy the Republic, which ex- 
plains why so many Members of Congress are now engaged in an 
attempt to keep this country free from any and all entanglements 
that might involve us. 


Equal Sacrifices for All 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER T. BONE 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 28 (legislative day of Tuesday, July 25), 1939 


ARTICLE BY MILLARD W. RICE 


Mr. BONE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a brief article 
appearing in the April 1939 issue of Foreign Service, the 
official organ of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, by Millard W. 
Rice, legislative representative of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, under the caption “Equal Sacrifices for All.” 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 


EQUAL SACRIFICES For Att—50 SENATORS SIGN V. F. W. BILL To Tax 
Excess War PROFITS 
(By Millard W. Rice, legislative representative, V. F. W.) 

Bills to tax the profits out of war by steeply graduated income 
and other taxes, in order to provide for an effective national de- 
fense, to promote peace, to encourage actual neutrality, to discourage 
war profiteering, to distribute the burdens of war, and to keep 
democracy alive, and for other purposes, were introduced on March 
21, 1939, under the sponsorship of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, by 50 joint authors in the Senate and by 4 
authors in the House. 

The joint authors in the Senate were Senators Homer T. BONE, 
BENNETT CHAMP CLARK, GERALD P. NYE, ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, 
MATTHEW M. NEELY, LYNN J. FRAZIER, ERNEST LUNDEEN, HENRIK 
SHIPSTEAD, ARTHUR CAPPER, ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, JR., ROBERT R. 
REYNOLDS, WILLIAM J. BULOW, CARL A. HATCH, JOSH LEE, EDWIN C. 
JOHNSON, PAT MCCARRAN, ELMER THOMAS, JAMES E. MURRAY, WIL- 
LIAM H. SMATHERS, Vic DONAHEY, RusH D. HoLT, GUY GILLETTE, 
H. H. SCWARTZ, JAMES H. HUGHES, CLAUDE PEPPER, HENRY ASHURST, 
CHARLES W. TOBEY, BURTON K. WHEELER, Rurus C. HOLMAN, D. 
WORTH CLARK, M. Brown, CLYDE M. REED, ALEXANDER 
WILEY, FREDERICK VAN Nuys, WALTER F. GEORGE, THEODORE G. 
BILBO, DENNIS CHAVEZ, CHAN GURNEY, JOSEPH C. O'MAHONEY, 
Francis T. MALONEY, W. GIBSON, LISTER HILL, HARRY S. 
TRUMAN, CHARLES O. ANDREWS, W. WARREN BARBOUR, TOM STEWART, 
CLYDE L. HERRING, SHERIDAN DOWNEY, ROBERT F. WAGNER, and 
RICHARD B. RUSSELL, In. 

The separate authors in the House were Congressmen JERRY 
Voornis, Francis H. CASE, JOE STARNES, and JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, 
past commander in chief of the V. F. W., whose bills, respectively, 
are H. R. 5184, H. R. 5176, H. R. 5183, and H. R. 5177. 
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The Senate bill, S. 1885, has been referred to the Senate Commit- 
tee on Finance, whereas the House bills have been referred to the 
Ways and Means Committee. 

It will be remembered that the V. F. W. sponsored the introduc- 
tion of similar bills late in the Seventy-fifth Congress. Last year 
S. 3912 had 27 joint authors, a greater number than on any Dill 
ever introduced in the Senate, except the so-called cancer clinic 
bill, which, about 2 years ago, had all 96 Senators as joint authors. 
Introduced by 50 joint authors in the Senate, S. 1885 would seem 
to have strong support toward enactment. 

Detailed tax schedules, to go into effect whenever Congress shall 
declare the United States to be in a state of war, are provided for 
in this proposed War Profits Taxation Act. Taxing the profits out 
of war, by steeply graduated personal income and corporation 
profits taxes, is the primary objective of this taxation measure. 

As to individuals, there would be a normal tax of 6 percent on 
all incomes above a personal exemption of $500, plus $500 for a 
spouse, plus $100 for each dependent, together with superimposed 
surtax rates ranging from 10 up to 93 percent on net incomes in 
excess of $20,000. 

As to corporations, there would be a tax of 15 percent on net 
incomes not in excess of 2 percent of their adjusted declared value, 
25 percent of net incomes not in excess of 6 percent of such value, 
and 100 percent of net incomes in excess thereof. 

The only honest and effective way to take the profits out of war is 
by steeply graduated personal-income and corporation- profits 
taxes—not by any regimented control of prices of commodities, 
quotas of production, or by any semblance of fascism, communism, 
state socialism, or any other form of dictatorship—which would be 
very difficult, if not impossible, to discontinue after the termination 
of war. 

Drafting income by imposing the drastic profits taxes here pro- 
posed would make it possible to pay for the costs of war on a 
pay-as-you-fight basis. The profits of war would be made to pay 
for the burdens of war by this taxation method, which in turn 
would tend to equalize the profits and burdens of war. Everyone 
would thus be made to realize in advance that paying for the costs 
of war out of income received would leave less net income than 
during time of peace. This realization would encourage a universal 
desire for perpetual peace. 

By making profiteering impossible through this taxation method 
during time of war the necessity for any dictatorship control to 
accomplish the same end would be avoided. No control of prices, 
priorities, quotas, finance expansion, conscription of industry or 
labor, control over securities, commodities, or capital is provided for 
in this bill. 

This proposed legislation would honestly strive to accomplish 
what its title indicates—tax the profits out of war. 

Its enactment would cause residents of this country to realize 
that any future war would result, not only in the sacrifices of 
the lives and bodies of young men, but would also result in the sac- 
rifice of nearly all profits, above those needed to pay for living ex- 
penses, on the part of all those behind the lines. The burdens of 
war would thereby be more evenly distributed. Potential profiteers 
of any possible future war, realizing that net profits, after pay- 
ment of war taxes, would be less during time of war than during 
time of peace, would very probably be instilled with a strong 
desire for a policy by our country of actual neutrality. This bill 
would take the “pay” out of “pay-triotism.” 

A more effective national defense would be promoted by this 
legislation because all citizens would be required to contribute to- 
ward the costs of war, and none would be permitted to profit 
abnormally by reason of the Nation’s emergency in war. Such a 
policy would help to arouse the enthusiastic cooperation and de- 
termined patriotism of all citizens to win any such war as speedily 
and as successfully as possible. 


The Hatch Bill 
REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 28, 1939 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, in common, I take it, with 
many Members of the House, I have received requests for 
information with respect to the practical effects of the Hatch 
bill. 

I have obtained from what I consider an authoritative 
source an analysis of the bill, if and when it becomes a law, 
which analysis I have studied, amended, and for the sub- 
stantial accuracy and correctness of which I vouch. 

The statement referred to follows: 

WHAT THE HATCH BILL ACTUALLY DOES 


Just now the discussion relative to the Hatch bill pertains to the 
Possibility of a veto, even of a pocket veto, in which connection it 
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will be recalled that the Constitution provides that: “If any bill 
shall not be returned by the President within 10 days (Sundays 
excepted) after it shall have been presented to him, the same 
shall be a law, in like manner as if he had signed it, unless Con- 
gress by their adjournment prevent its return; in which case it 
shall not be a law.” Thus, it is obvious that Congress will not 
adjourn until, or after, the expiration of the 10 days; that is, not 
until after Wednesday next. 

In the Pocket Veto case (279 U. S. 655) it was held that: “A bill 
which is passed by both Houses of Congress and presented to the 
President less than 10 days (Sundays excepted) before the adjourn- 
ment of that session, but is neither signed by the President, nor 
returned by him to the House in which it originated, does not 
become a law.” 

However, if and when it becomes the law its practical applica- 
tion would appear to be that the law does not affect nor change 
the status of any official or employee of the Federal Government. 
It does not induct anyone into the classified civil service, nor remove 
anyone from it. It does, however, place those in the unclassified 
civil service under many of the political prohibitions and affords 
them much of the protection against political exploitation that 
ciyil-service regulations provide for those in the classified civil 
service. 

The following are declared to be unlawful by this legislation: 

For any person, no matter who it may be, including employers, 
to “intimidate, threaten, or coerce” anyone to vote other than as 
the voter pleases in any election where Federal officials are elected. 

For any official or employee in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment to use his or her official authority to influence or affect 
the nomination or election of any Federal official or take any active 
pors in political management or political campaigns. (Excepted 

rom this prohibition are the President, Vice President, heads and 

assistant heads of executive departments, and Presidential ap- 
pointees who determine foreign policies and those policies that 
affect Nation-wide administration of Federal laws.) 

For any person to promise, directly or indirectly, any employ- 
ment work, compensation, or other benefit, provided for or made 
possible by an act of Co. , to anyone as a reward or considera- 
tion for any political activity, including a vote. 

For any person to deprive, or threaten to or attempt to deprive 
anyone of such Federal employment, compensation or benefit on 
account of political activity, race, creed, or color. 

For any person to solicit, or receive—without solicitation—any 
subscription or contribution from anyone receiving compensation 
or employment benefits from any Federal relief appropriation. 

For any person to provide for political purposes to anyone a list 
of the names of those receiving employment or compensation under 
relief appropriations. 

The measure provides also that no part of any appropriations 
made for relief purposes shall be used for the purpose of interfer- 
ing with, restraining, or coercing any individual in the exercise of 
his right to vote at any election. 

The law covers primary as well as general elections, where Fed- 
eral officials are to be elected, and nominating conventions. It bans 
from public employment, where Federal funds are paid, any person 
who advocates the overthrow of constitutional government in the 
United States. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the bill as it went to the President 
for his signature protects every Government employee to say what 
he pleases, to vote as he pleases, to keep whatever money he earns. 
It does not infringe anyone's constitutionally guaranteed liberty, 
but, on the contrary, it cramps the style of those who would under- 
take to tell Government employees what to say, how to vote, or how 
much they must pay in cash, “on the line” or by promissory note, 
to campaign chest or for “dinner” tickets. It is true it forbids any 
administrative official of the Government to threaten, intimidate, 
or coerce a voter, or to deprive anyone of a W. P. A. job, or to 
threaten directly or by indirection to deprive anyone of a job 
because of their politics, their race, their color, or their creed. 

It provides, moreover, that money appropriated for relief purposes 
cannot and shall not be taken or solicited for use for political pur- 
poses or ends. The solution of the problem is found in the state- 
ment that if there is anything unconstitutional in saving, conserv- 
ing, protecting, and defending the constitutional rights of the 
people, then the act is, to be sure, unconstitutional; otherwise not. 
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United States Housing Authority Program Popular 
Throughout the Nation—The Cities Contribute 
Their Share to Public Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. LEAVY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 28, 1939 
Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, in considering the expansion of 


the U. S. H. A. low-rent housing program definitely mislead- 
ing statements have been made concerning the amounts con- 
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tributed by local housing authorities to get rents down. I 
want to correct these misunderstandings and to give the 
House the facts. The housing program has been pushed for- 
ward with such speed in recent months that ample evidence 
now exists to show that every year the localities are actually 
contributing half as much as the Federal Government con- 
tributes annually. I submit that it is a very remarkable and 
encouraging thing when localities are so enthusiastic in their 
sponsorship of a program. 

It is the more remarkable when you consider that the act 
which we passed 2 years ago requires that the community 
contribute only one-fifth of the Federal subsidy. If now the 
cities are contributing annual amounts equal to not one-fifth 
but to one-half of the Federal subsidy, we can only conclude 
that our cities want public housing, want it badly, and know 
ae gain far more than what they seem to be spending 
for it. 

The fact that this local contribution has in many cases 
taken the form of exempting low-rent housing projects from 
local taxation does not alter the case in any particular. 
There is the project; it is worth so much; it is to be taxed 
so much. When the city has determined to exempt these 
new homes from local taxation in order that rents may be 
brought down low enough to rehouse those families of low 
income now living in slums it is precisely the same thing 
as the city contributing exactly the same amount of money 
in cash. It has the exact same effect in lowering rents. 
And that is the object of the low-rent housing program: to 
get rents down so that those families desperately in need 
of housing can get it. 

REAL DEMAND FOR UNITED STATES HOUSING AUTHORITY 

When this Congress created the United States Housing 
Authority, it did so in response to a clear-cut demand that 
low-income groups be housed. We had seen experiments in 
low-cost housing, so-called, that had failed in this primary 
purpose. We wanted a program that would achieve its pur- 
pose, that would reach the really low-income families of the 
Nation. We wanted a program that would get into income 
brackets that private builders have never reached and prob- 
ably will never reach; we wanted a truly noncompetitive 
program. We now have that program. It has been made 
possible with practically no substantial drain on the Treasury 
because of the system of annual contributions shared by the 
Federal Government and the cities. 

PLAN HAS BEEN A GREAT SUCCESS 

In the face of the brilliant success of this program in the 
past year, and the whole-hearted cooperation given by cities 
wherever this program is in operation, I believe it is mali- 
cious that this great Nation-wide effort should be belittled. 
In these days, when we are everywhere striving to get 
cities to shoulder their own burdens or at least to share 
them fairly with the Federal Government, it seems to me 
that we should at least have the common sense to recognize 
that here is a program—I might say a unique program—in 
which the cities are willingly doing just that. When a city 
comes forward with its contribution to get rents down, 
when it pays far more than anything in the Housing 
Authority Act requires, and far more than any Member of 
this Congress ever dreamed cities would when we passed 
this act 2 brief years ago, I say that we should hail this 
fact with glad cheers instead of perverting the facts and 
refusing to recognize the local enterprise and initiative rep- 
resented by it. 


I am glad to be able to stand here and say that the cities 
of America are doing their share in the war against slums. 
I am glad that this Congress has finally created a sound 
and workable low-rent housing program to remove forever 
the menace of the slum. But I am proud that such willing- 
ness to tackle their own problems has been shown by our 
cities in this tangible way. When the Housing Act specifies 
that the cities shall put up one-fifth of the annual contri- 
bution, and 2 years later we find from actual experience 
that they are putting up one-half—I say that is news that 
every Member of this House should be able to understand 
and should be eager to hear. 
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COMMITMENTS MADE AND REQUESTS PENDING 


In order that we may have the figures showing alloca- State and city 
tions to States that have enabling legislation and requests 
now pending, which are contingent upon the passage of the 
present housing bill, I include as a part of my remarks, 
complete lists. Every Member tan readily see what this 
means to the less fortunate and ill-housed constituents in | Mississippi: 
his district. I am sure, if he will examine these tables, he Hattiesburg 
will never vote against this bill. 


The complete list of commitments by the United States Housing 
Authority (including earmarkings outstanding and loan contracts 
approved) for 161 local housing authorities in 29 States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Territory of Hawaii, and Puerto Rico is as 
follows: Now 328 


Asbury Park 
Atlantic City. 


Total com- 
mitments 
for the State 


Loan con- | Total com- 
tracts mitments 
approved [for the State 


State and city 


New York City. 
Schenectady. 
Syracuse. 


Yonkers. 
FFC North Carolina: 
Charlotte 


New Britain. 
New Haven 


ee 2 Dee 19, 578, 000 
Delaware: MORTON . Dices 2, 100, 000 
lps of Columbia: Washington... 10, 858,000 | 15, 000, 000 

orida: 

Daytona Beach. 

Fort Lauderdale. 


8 
ami. 
Youngstown. Nae $e, 
shen r 
T 959, 000 Eenes lvania: 


2 eee eee eee eee 


Einpatt 
ooille i 
Meme ð ᷣ K2é⁰f 
E 


22 — rst nome nae 197, 323, 000 772 745, 000 670, 068, 000 
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LIST OF UNFILLED REQUESTS FOR HOUSING LOANS FROM U. 8. H. A. 


Notre.—The following is merely a list of the requests already re- 
ceived for housing loans and more requests are being received each 
day. These requests do not include any applications from the 
many local public-housing agencies which will be created in the 
States which have recently enacted enabling legislation, nor does 
it reflect the needs of many communities throughout the coun- 
try which are disinclined to make requests until there is some 
prospect of additional funds being available. 


Unfilled requests for earmarking 


TAa n Em SE ee Oe 2, 300, 000 
Illinois: 
r i ak a 1, 500, 000 
TT.... ͤ ͤ—A: ——: . S, 60, 000, 000 
SE ON as ͤ—V—. ̃˙Ü— —— — 2, 000, 
(LS AES a a r 000 
AERE OS oaa --- 1, 500, 000 
NRE E AE E S E E S 4, 000, 000 
rin, GRSA eet, Se BS ae ae eer 2, 800, 
BU. COIS COUN ——P—T—T—T—V—T—V—V—V—V——————— 2, 000, 000 
Il ( . 8 74. 300, 000 
ä — —— —u— 


Unfilled requests for earmarking—Continued 


PATa NT Ta Fo sine a Er ae MM 0 pe ER Bh er ee $500, 000 
bps ee ee ee ee ee ee 375, 000 
— — 500, 000 
„)„ß7̈w...... ² kd ĩ... 8 5 250, 000 
VVVTVV%TVTTfVVyTTTTTTGT oon 5 8 
ET A OR RS Ee R a a, 270, 000 
Oy ey: ASA 500, 000 
PEIN NOOR aig deere a tees eee 2, 000, 000 


ury 
Atlantic City 


ZZ SR A E RA 
a naa SE ONEA E S 
COS (py eae SE aR SERS RES R enter tee 
AEDS LS or O AALE OPE Se een EES See Se a ee 
Bo SERRE SE Geese A T PSS Sie eg arog petra 
OU TT SEE Rol RS a pat SRN ee EE AL ISR IE 
Cal I ABLAN eS ee Se ee = 
Long Branch 
22227 A SEE ond KO EE P E EA, 
NOUR ERs wo ch EAE ARAIA ee rane 
North Bergen 
Passaic County (less Passaic and Paterson City) — 9, 000, 000 
| ee aR ON Te Ee EY ak A a AA 700, 000 
Bg ANON Sea aera en et 1, 500, 000 
Ocan Gr ee 450, 000 
Ha REE eae ar NA yee nn ne 44, 235, 000 
New Mexico: 
% ˙ A E ames 3. 500, 000 
Geri . G 2, 000. 000 
CCC a a a a A A 400, 000 
ai r . 8 1, 000, 000 
dee ð ß . ð⁊ͤ yd Ap ET a A 1, 750, 000 
ß 1, 500, 000 
. —— A N 10, 150, 000 
New York: 
J IS SSIS HIS eee 10, 000, 000 
New York City- — EES 150, 000, 000 
Se Rett haa eee een an A eed 750, 000 
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Unfilled requests for earmarking—Continued 
New York—Continued. 


Ohio: 


Pennsylvania: 
6 ——— ———— 
... —. —. AHN 3. , 000 


Rhode Island: 


‘Tennessee: 


8 


888888888 


8888888888 


Grays. Harbor eee . oe ee 
nnr . aaa 


TI cesar ev cnet eens cag ee aes ae 
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Unfilled requests for earmarking—Continued 


West Virginia: 


Charleston 


Credit for Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, Jr. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 28 (legislative day of Tuesday, July 25), 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, IR., 
ON JUNE 15, 1939 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp a radio address de- 
livered by me and broadcast by transcription over station 
WHA, Madison, Wis., on June 15, 1939, on the subject Credit 
for Small Business. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Last year the United States Department of Commerce called a 
Nation-wide conference of businessmen for the purpose of discuss- 
ing the problems confronting small, independent business. Out of 
that conference came an almost unanimous appeal for legislation 
3 would provide adequate credit to small business on reason- 
able terms. 

There is no doubt about the fact that our smaller businesses have 
not shared as much as they should in what measure of economic 
recovery we have achieved, and the lack of credit suitable to their 
purposes has certainly been a primary factor in holding them back. 
The conference called by the Department of Commerce served to 
focus public attention upon the problem, and there is legislation 
now pending in the Senate which I want to call to the attention of 
the businessmen of Wisconsin. 

The average independent businessman needs long-term credit 
these days. Our economy has had to weather some bad years since 
1929, and most businesses, especially the small ones, have had to 
live off their capital more or less. Those which did not have suffi- 
ciently large cash reserves to keep them going have had to take it 
out of their capital resources by way of delaying repairs, neglecting 
to provide for depreciation of equipment, postponing improvements 
vital to the continued success of the business, and reducing per- 
sonnel to the point where it is inadequate to make the most efficient 
use of capital resources. 

In other words, business has been forced in many instances to 
practice the kind of false economy which is being urged upon the 
State and Nation as a whole by some short-sighted individuals. 

These businesses have reached a point now where the long- 
delayed repairs must be made in their capital resources if they are 
to survive competitively. They need capital for new and more effi- 
cient machinery, new buildings, improved sales methods, more com- 
plete lines of goods, and many other similar forms of expansion and 
improvement. 

These requirements cannot be financed on 60- or 90-day notes. 
They require credit extending over a period of years and terms which 
will not overburden the fixed obligations of the business in the 
meantime. 

Unfortunately the interests of the depositors in the ordinary com- 
mercial banks require a high measure of liquidity. As a result the 
banks are unwilling to tie their funds up in obligations which will 
require a long period of time to yield the expected return. 

It is customary to assume that business can secure its long-term 
credit from the investment bankers who underwrite stock and bond 
issues, but the present organization of this investment market is of 
little use to the smaller businesses. Any stock or bond issue aggre- 
gating less than $1,000,000 is considered small, and the underwriting 
costs run as high as 20 percent. Anything less than $100,000 is con- 
sidered so small that it is exempt from the requirements of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. That kind of a set-up obvi- 
nea ae little to the businessman who wants to borrow $25,000 
or 000. 

As a consequence of this state of affairs the average business- 
man has no place to go to secure the kind of credit he needs. 

We cannot afford to let this situation continue. Our national 
economy in 1929 produced a national income of over $80,000,000,- 
000; by this time it should be able to produce well over $100,- 
000,000,000. Yet even after 6 years of partial recovery, it is 
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operating far below capacity. Increased governmental activity and 
public works have taken up some of the slack, but the bulk of 
our economic enterprise is in private hands. To get our economy 
functioning efficiently again near capacity, we must stimulate this 
great segment of private enterprise to full production. This can- 
not be done without adequate credit provided for capital ex- 
pansion. 

Generally speaking, there are two ways of attacking that prob- 
lem and stimulating credit expansion. One way is to pave the 
way for the established local banks to make additional loans by 
relaxing the requirements they are obliged to observe and by 
taking other steps which are designed to reduce the risk. The 
other method is more direct. It is to supplement the activities of 
present banking institutions by the extension of credit directly 
to business by the Government or some of its agencies. 

Congress has tried measures of both kinds, The Federal Re- 
serve System was modified to allow liberalization of reserve re- 
quirements and free local banks to extend additional credit. And 
then both the Federal Reserve banks and the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation have been empowered to extend loans directly 
to business enterprises which are unable to secure necessary credit 
from their own local banks. 

The results of these efforts have been disappointing on the whole. 
The trouble with most of them has been the rigidity of the con- 
ventional banking standards which have governed the administra- 
tion of these programs. The efforts of Congress have been victims 
of a conflict of purposes. Congress has undoubtedly aimed to 
provide ways through which credit could be expanded where needed. 
The banks, however, by their very nature, cannot be expected to 
work on that basis. Their motive in lending money is to make 
money on the loans. And this purpose, ned in the prac- 
tice of commercial bankers, has colored the administration of the 
Government’s loan programs. Trying to stimulate credit expansion 
by supplying credit only on short-term loans where there is little 
CC 

There is legislation now before the Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency which proposes a further effort to utilize exist- 
Ing financial institutions and to encourage them to extend the 
credit needed by minimizing the risk involved in such loans. The 
proposal is to authorize the R. F. C. to insure small-business loans 
up to 90 percent of their face value for periods extending from 
1 to 10 years. 

I am strongly in favor of the bill, for I think it represents a pos- 
sible aid which can be made available at once. However, I do not 
think it will solve the problem completely. 

Under present economic conditions it is difficult to make long- 
term loans attractive to commercial banks. The soundness of 
the individual loan will depend upon the extent of our general 
recovery. That, in turn, will depend upon a large-scale stimula- 
tion of business activity. The individual bank has no appreci- 
able control over the general economic situation and cannot take 
recovery for granted in its decisions. Consequently it. must nec- 
essarily for its own interests be extremely cautious in its lending 
policies, relying more upon past earning records of its borrowers 
than upon their future earning prospects as a criterion in judging 
loan applications. 

Credit is a social instrument. It is money, just as much as 
are the bills of currency issued by the Federal Government. So 
far the Government has been willing to delegate the powers of 
credit creation to commercial banks, just as it once allowed them 
to create paper currency and circulate it. We have been un- 
willing to disturb that delegated authority so long as it served 
the purposes of the Nation’s business, and every possible effort 
is being made to work through existing banking facilities in 
extending aid to business at the present time. 

The question is, Will such efforts do the job? They will help, 
of course, but I am convinced that more thoroughgoing methods 
are needed. 

Since the expansion of credit to private business is essential if 
the Nation is to prosper, and since credit is a social instrument 
properly placed under the authority of the Federal Government 
by the Constitution, there can be no valid objection to the Gov- 
ernment’s use of its credit powers for the purpose of stimu- 
lating private enterprise. 

I believe in gi our existing financial machinery every encour- 
agement and o ity to solve the problem in its own way. If 
it can meet business needs, there is no need for making any 
changes. I do not believe in change simply for the sake of keeping 
things stirred up. However, the limitations of the commercial 
banks in meeting a national need on a national scale are obvious, 
and we need not replace the existing institutions to do the job, 
but instead simply supplement them by extending credit of a kind 
which they cannot and will not extend themselves. 

If the Federal Government would assume the responsibility for 
extending credit to business on a large scale, where it is needed 
and could be used to advantage, the program could be its own 

on. The loans would be extended on a basis of social need 
and worth. Past earning records could be largely disregarded as a 
basis for judging the loan and attention could be focused upon 
future prospects. Interest charges might be put upon a contingent 
basis; it would be paid out of the profits of the business. Such a 
program of expansion would not need to involve any increase in the 
national bonded debt. The aim of the program would be to stimu- 
late private enterprise and the production of real wealth. It would 
be paid for out of the dividends of recovery. In such a program 
the lending agencies could protect their investments by means of 
their comprehensive control over the recovery process. 
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There are plenty of businesses in Wisconsin that want and need 
credit. I know that from first-hand knowledge. Practically every 
day I receive letters from business friends who are struggling to 
keep their businesses above water. In many cases their troubles 
are directly traceable to a lack of immediate funds. Many have 
applied for aid from the R. F. C. or the Federal Reserve bank and 
have discovered that the security requirements there are about as 
stringent as at their local banks. 

I hope that we can secure the immediate aid offered in the 
proposal to insure small-business loans, and I hope we can then 
go ahead and work out a system of Government credit agencies 
whose purpose and function will be to supply long-term credit 
for capital expansion of our business enterprise where such credit 
cannot be secured from the local banks. Such a program would 
not only help business and solye many of the businessman's prob- 
lems, but it would also be of great benefit to the whole country. 
The welfare of the entire Nation depends upon our ability to put 
our productive capacity to work producing more real wealth each 
year. 


Railroad Legislation Lags 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 28 (legislative day of Tuesday, July 25), 1939 


ARTICLE FROM THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recor an article entitled Rail Legis- 
lation Lags,” which was published in the Christian Science 
Monitor of July 26, 1939. 


There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, July 26, 1939] 
RAIL LEGISLATION LAGS 


Already far behind time and now in danger of being sidetracked, 
the Wheeler-Truman transportation bill, passed in May by the 
Senate, could stand as one of the important actions of the present 
session of Congress if the House of Representatives would pass it 
before the rush for adjournment gets too strong. 

This is strikingly emphasized by the round-table report on na- 
tional transportation policy just published in the August issue of 
Fortune. Briefly, the report recommends adoption of six major 
principles to aid in increasing railroad earnings “without doing 
an injustice to any form of transport or imposing a heavier trans- 
portation cost on the country as a whole.” 

That a group which includes two railroad presidents, leaders of 
two railroad labor organizations, and the head of the I. C. C., has 
agreed on a broad basic approach to questions relating to rates, 
costs, labor, and centralized regulation of competing transportation 
systems is an important step toward the solution of this serious 
national problem. Their finding of an “area of agreement“ should 
help to hasten action on the transportation measure now before 


mgress. 

The Wheeler-Truman bill represents the consensus at this time 
of much thought brought to bear on the critical problem of the 
railroads in the United States, and while some may oppose it as 
unduly favorable to the railroads, it seems on balance to have 
much more in its favor than against it. Primarily the bill would 
bring inland-waterway carriers under the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, which now exercises regulation over 
railroads, motor carriers, and pipe lines. It would call for an in- 
vestigation by the I. O. C. of freight-rate differentials complained 
of by the South and Southwest. A companion measure would 
establish a special court for railroad reorganizations. 

But of paramount significance in the long view of the transpor- 
tation problem is the provision contained in the bill for appoint- 
ment of an independent board of three members to investigate 
“the relative economy and fitness of rail carriers, water carriers, 
and motor carriers” to determine in what fields each may excel 
and where each should be encouraged, and to investigate the 
degree of subsidies or other advantages at public expense enjoyed 
by the various forms of transportation. This is the great subject 
on which the public needs reliable, objective information in order 
to equalize the terms of competition among rail, water, motor, 
and possibly air carriers. That is the long-run need of the trans- 
portation business. 

It should not be assumed because railroads are the chief peti- 
tioners for relief that either the Interstate Commerce Commission 
or the proposed investigative committee is to operate merely or 
chiefly as a protector for the railroads. Competition needs to be 
kept fluid in the transportation field, as in any other. Restrictions 
on motor trucking should not be made arbitrarily at the caprice 
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of a State or the behest of a railroad. . It is gratifying to note, for 
instance, that the Associated Motor Carriers of Oklahoma have 
won in that State a repeal of the statute which set up “ports of 
entry” at the State line and of a license tax on out-of-State trucks, 
which had brought down retaliations from neighboring States on 
Cklahoma truckers. 

But every one of the competing forms of transportation ought to 
be paying as nearly as possible its own way, each then to carry 
such business as it can obtain on its efficiency and rates under 
those conditions. The most likely way of bringing about this 
condition of fair competition appears to be through unified regu- 
lation by the Interstate Commerce Commission plus such effect on 
State and National laws as might come from an authentic, impar- 
tial study of the three principal forms of transportation. 


Electrified Farms in Louisiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 28, 1939 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, sometimes I believe that the 
last 4 years will be known in history as the age of the electric 
development of the American farm. With all of the other 
plans benefiting the farmer, I doubt that within the last 4 
years any single one has been as uniformly successful in 
providing help and comfort to the people of our land who 
do not live in cities as has rural electrification. 

The amount of money which has been spent nationally on 
this development has been great and yet additional funds 
are necessary. We who believe in this program of giving 
the farmer the advantage of electricity are even now fighting 
to obtain $500,000,000 more money for this purpose. The 
past is merely a beginning and a prophecy of what the future 
holds in rural electrification. 

With all of this money being spent, it is interesting to 
know that the finest part of the program is the guaranty 
of the Government against the loss of one single penny in 
this work. Groups of farmers locally organize their rural- 
electrification unit, and when a number of them agree to 
take monthly a minimum amount of electricity, the Govern- 
ment will then lend to the unit money sufficient to build the 
lines and bring the electric current to the front door of the 
farm home. All that remains for the farmer to do is to 
have the wires actually installed in his home and to turn 
the switch, giving him light and power for his use, conven- 
ience, and comfort. Surely the last 4 years should be known 
by our farmers as the golden age of electric development. 

Someone may ask, “What does this mean to our farmer?” 
It means cheap electricity. It means electricity cheap 
enough to permit him to have lights in his home in the eve- 
ning, giving to himself and his wife and children the advan- 
tages of study and reading at night. It means electric 
current cheap enough to operate his radio and to obtain 
from it the news of the day from the metropolitan cities of 
the country and amusement from the finest and most tal- 
ented artists. It means electricity cheap enough to operate 
electric fans, electric irons, and water pumps for his home 
and an infinite number of machines for reducing labor on 
his farm. In some communities where natural gas is not 
obtainable, it may even mean the use of electricity for cook- 
ing and heating purposes, reducing the labor of his wife and 
adding to the convenience and pleasure of living. 

I will not attempt at this time to indicate the vast develop- 
ment in this respect which has occurred in all of the States 
of the United States. So much has occurred in Louisiana 
in the last few years in fact, that for the present I will con- 
fine myself to this local field. Several years ago two large 
rural-electrification projects were authorized by the Federal 
Government, one being the Teche Electric Membership Cor- 
poration in south Louisiana, and the other being the Valley 
Electric Membership Corporation in north Louisiana. 

The first mentioned at that time had 343 members who 
were cooperative users of electricity and 104 miles of line. 
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Shortly after the project was authorized, because of the un- 
usual demand it was extended some 34 miles and added some 
80 new members. It is certainly worthy of mention that the 
field representative of the R. E. A., in visiting this project re- 
cently, reported to Washington: 

This is one project that started in the black and has more than 
met its obligations every month since the lines were energized. 

The Valley Electric Membership Corporation has grown 
Since it started its operations until it operates over 345 miles 
of line in Grant and the seven neighboring parishes, and 
serves more than 1,200 members. It is this project that has 
been extended from time to time by the demand of the farm- 
ers until it has reached up to Red River and De Soto Parishes, 
and has for the first time provided cheap electricity for many 
little towns and hundreds of stores and farmhouses. 

One member-user of the Southwest Louisiana Electric 
Membership Corporation is the county agricultural agent. 
In his home the kitchen is completely electrified, and he is 
developing an entirely electrified farm. It has been well 
said by an expert on home electrification that: 


The farm agent living there is a living example of using electricity 
to advantage in agriculture. 


In Panola County, Tex., a large rural-electrification project 
was started several years ago. Shortly after it began its oper- 
ations the people of De Soto and Caddo Parishes clamored 
that these lines be extended into Louisiana and they be given 
the same cheap electricity that east Texas was receiving. 
The Rural Electrification Administration made an investiga- 
tion as to whether or not a project could legally cross the 
lines from one State to another, and I compliment the Ad- 
ministration on its ruling, which established a precedent, and 
for the first time permitted the power lines of Rural Electrifi- 
cation to cross the State boundaries. As a result of this fact 
the farmers and people living in the small towns in parts of 
Caddo and De Soto Parishes are now receiving electric 
current. 

About 60 days ago two history-making projects were au- 
thorized in northwest Louisiana—one being assigned the ter- 
ritory included in Claiborne and parts of Webster and Bien- 
ville Parishes and the other being assigned to the Parish of 
Bossier, parts of Webster, and parts of Bienville Parishes. 
The two projects were allotted the sum of $279,000 and are 
designed to serve approximately 1,000 farms with some 344 
miles of electric line. The building of these power lines is 
now going forward and within a very short time electric 
current will be brought to the front door of every farmer in 
this area. In the next 12 months, as a result of this great 
work, many towns in north Louisiana will for the first time 
be lighted with electricity and many a fond parent will thank 
Rural Electrification as he watches his children nightly study 
their school lessons for the next day. 

In a special report recently received from the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration offices at Washington, it is stated 
that Louisiana possesses approximately 170,000 farms and 
that at the beginning of our work in 1935 only 3,000 farms 
had access to electric service. In contrast with this, at the 
present time approximately 10,000 Louisiana farms are using 
cheap electricity resulting from actual service by sponsored 
Rural Electrification units or as a result of extensions of 
private utilities under the guidance and planning of Rural 
Electrification. To date a total of two and one-half million 
dollars has been allotted to the State of Louisiana for this 
purpose, which will bring the electrified farms to the number 
of some 16,000 in our State. 

It has been my privilege to work diligently in the develop- 
ment of all of these projects located in north Louisiana. 
Sometimes as I have worked upon them I have grown impa- 
tient, feeling that our people who have been denied the ad- 
vantages of cheap electricity for so many years should not 
longer be prevented from having access to it. At times the 
work has progressed more rapidly and we who are interested 
so much in this development have felt pleased. But whether 
slow or rapid, the work of electrifying the farms of the 
Nation, and of Louisiana especially, must go on. It remains 
unfinished work, commanding the attention of Congress and 
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of our people until every person, whether he lives in the 
great cities along the palaced boulevards of the rich, or 
whether he lives in the humble cottage of the poor farmer 
in the cotton-producing States of the Nation, shall have the 
advantages coming from the use of cheap electric current. 


Railroad Reorganization Act of 1939 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 27 (legislative day of Tuesday, July 25), 1939 


EDITORIAL NOTE IN COLUMBIA LAW REVIEW FOR JUNE 1939 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be inserted in the Appendix of the RECORD an 
editorial note in the June 1939 issue of the Columbia Law 
Review entitled “The Railroad Reorganization Act of 1939,” 
together with captions and footnotes. The note is published 
in Thirty-ninth Columbia Law Review, pages 971-986. The 
Columbia Law Review is among the most distinguished of 
the American legal periodicals. This note is a most excellent 
discussion of Senate bill 1869, which passed the Senate dur- 
ing this session and which is now pending before the House 
Committee on the Judiciary, where hearings thereon have 
been concluded. 

I wish to call special attention to the conclusion of that 
editorial note, which reads as follows: 


While the bill is likely to emerge from Congress in some altered 
form, it is to be hoped that its major features will be preserved. 
For it has been recognized for some time that the continued effi- 
cient operation of the railroads in private hands depends in large 
measure upon a thorough overhauling of the reorganization process 
and of the capital structures which emerge from it. 


There being no objection, the editorial note was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp with captions and footnotes, as 
follows: 


THe RAILROAD REORGANIZATION ACT OF 1939 * 


A critical aspect of the general railroad problem! is reflected by 
the roads representing about one-third of the Nation’s mileage 
now in receivership and reorganization proceedings? That this is 
a special problem involving more than the general conditions of 
depression and competition! is indicated by the fact that from 
the beginning of the century, if not earlier, railroad reorganiza- 
tion and receivership has been a persisting phenomenon of large 
proportions The financial history of many roads supports 
the conclusion that their present difficulties are in large measure 
traceable to financial abuses, mismanagement, and emergence 
from prior reorganizations with unsound capital structures.“ Al- 
though the need for reorganization may thus stem in part from 
causes other than depression and competition, railroad insolvency 
intensifies an already existing crisis in the entire industry and 
retards rehabilitation.“ As a result, major policies suggested as 
means for bettering the situation, such as consolidation? and 


S. 1869, 76th Cong., Ist sess. (1939). The bill was introduced 
in the Senate on March 20 (legislative day, March 16) by Senator 
WHEELER for himself and Senator Truman. It was passed, with 
amendments, by the Senate on May 27, and referred to the House 
of Representatives Committee on the Judiciary on May 29. 

See the analysis of the present situation presented in I. C. C. 
Annual Report (1938) 1-26. 

Id. at 2. 

Id. at 9. 

[f. Taft, Recent Criticism of the Federal Judiciary (1895), 18 
A. B, A. Rept. 237, 261. 

s See I. C. C. Annual Report (1938) 4; St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco R. R. Investigation, 29 I. C, C. 139 (1914); Financial Inves- 
tigation of N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R., 31 I. C C 32 (1914); Financial 
Transactions of the Chicago, R. I. & P. R. R., 36 I. C. C. 43 (1915); 
Pere Marquette R. R. Co. & C. H. & D. R. R. Co., 44 I. C. C. 1 
(1917); Chicago, Milwaukee & $}. Paul Investigation, 131 I. C. C. 
615 (1928); Hearings before Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce on S. 1869, 76th Cong., ist sess. (1939) 48. 

S. Rept. No. 454, 76th Cong., Ist sess. (1939) 2. 

See Chicago, R. I. & Pac. Reorganization, 212 I. C. C. 89 (1935), 
for the difficulties encountered in effecting consolidation when the 
constituent roads are in receivership or reorganization, 
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Government loans: cannot be fully effective while a large propor- 
tion of the roads are in unsound financial condition. 

From the be of railroad finance until the enactment of 
section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act? in 1933, the only available pro- 
cedure for coping with the problem of railroad reorganization has 
been the equity receivership. The suggestion that this expensive 
and cumbersome procedure be supplanted had been made as early 
as 1895. The hastily enacted section 77 did not indeed provide an 
alternative, a reorganization procedure in bankruptcy And the 
1935 amendments made some much-needed improvements in the 
procedure of formulating and ratifying a plan, and introduced a 
measure of control over administration of the debtor's estate and 
the activities of reorganization committees. However, both acts 
failed to displace the equity receivership which remained as an 
alternative procedure, wholly unregulated.“ Both the original 
section 77 and the 1935 amendments gave undue prominence to the 
debtor company. The 1935 amendments were also subject to a 
number of ambiguities, notably in the provisions relating to sale 
at not less than a fair upset price, valuation of the properties,” 
and treatment of priorities." 

The proposed Wheeler-Truman Act introduces two far-reaching 
innovations in the jurisdictional oi railroad reorgani- 
zation, the assimilation of equity receiverships into its amended 
section 77. and the creation of a new tribunal, the Railroad Re- 
organization Court, to exercise exclusive jurisdiction in all equity 
receivership and section 77 proceedings.” The bill seeks also to 
clarify and expedite procedure under section 77; to afford closer 
regulation of the administration of the debtor’s estate and the 
activities and compensation of committees; and to prescribe stand- 
ards for insuring the soundness of the financial structures which 
will emerge from the reorganization.” 

For a long while there has been recognition of the desirability 
of a single body for handling the railroad-reorganization problem. 


SR, F. C. loans to the “weak” roads have in fact created further 
dislocations in already unsound capital structures. Spero, R. F. C, 
Loans to the Railroads, 1932-1937 (Unpublished Ph. D. thesis in 
Columbia University Library, 1939); Hearings on S. 1869, supra 
note 5, at 338, 386. And the precarious position of junior lien 
and equity interests has thereby been rendered even more unten- 
able. Wehle, Railroad Reorganization under Section 77 of the 
Bankruptcy Act: New Legislation Suggested (1934) 44 Yale L. J. 
197, 202. 

A policy of unsecured loans to distressed roads would seem to 
make the filling of a bottomless pit a Government project. As 
Jesse H. Jones, chairman of the R. F. C., tersely expressed it, “Just 
lending don't make sense.” N. Y. Times, Nov. 13, 1937, p. 2. 

47 Stat. 1474 (1933). 

10 See Taft, supra, note 4. Some of the inadequacies of equity re- 
ceivership are the need for ancillary receiverships, delay in I. C. C. 
examination of a plan, and requirement of cash payment to dissent- 
ers. See memorandum of Commissioner Eastman in Hearings on S. 
1869, supra, note 5, at 292; Craven and Fuller, the 1935 Amendments 
to the Railroad Bankruptcy Act (1936), 49 Harv. L. Res. 1254, 1256; 
Rhyne, Work of the I. C. C. in Railroad Reorganization Proceedings 
under Section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act (1937), 5 Geo. Wash. L. Rev. 
749, 753; Weiner, Reorganization under Section 77; A Comment 
(1933), 33 Columbia Law Rev. 834; Hearings before Subcommittee 
of Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce on S. Res. 71, 74th 
Cong., ist Sess. (1937), 9731-9741. 

u See note 9, supra. For discussion of the original section 77 
see Rodgers and Groom, Reorganization of Railroad Corporations 
under Section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act (1938), 33 Columbia Law 
Rev. 571; Weiner, supra, note 10, at 834; Lowenthal, the Railroad 
Reorganization Act (1933), 47 Harv. L. Rev. 18, 

7248 Stat. 911 (1935), 11 U. S. C. A., § 205 (1937). For discussion 
of the 1935 amendments see Craven and Fuller, supra, note 10; 
Friendly, Amendment of the Railroad Reorganization Act (1936), 36 
Columbia Law Rev. 27; Rhyne, supra note 10. 

13 See Lowenthal, supra, note 11, at 23. 

See discussion, infra, p. 977; cf. Hearings on S. Res. 71, supra, 
note 10, at 3066-3067; Hearings on S. 1869, supra, note 5, at 332. 

See infra, p. 979. 

1 See infra, p. 980. 

See infra, p. 978. 

133 S. 1869, May 29, 1939, p. 7, pp. 15, et seq. (the amendments to 
sec. 77 are throughout made applicable to receivers and railroad 
corporations in receivership), pp. 18, ff. 15-25, 19, ff. 1-3. See 
hearings on S. 1869, supra note 5, at 134, 435, 520. 

S. 1869, May 29, 1939, pp. 1-14. The bill provides for five 
judges of the Railroad Reorganization Court to be of the rank of 
circuit court judges, and to be appointed by the President. Id. 
at 2 ff. 1-5. A single judge of the court may be assigned any mat- 
ter for final determination except the questions of confirmation 
of a plan and sale at not less than a fair upset price which must 
be passed upon by a quorum of the court. Id. at 2 ff. 18-25. 
There may be a rehearing before a quorum of the court of any 
matter decided by a single judge. Id. at 2 f. 25 3 ff. 1-8. Any 
determination of a quorum of the court or of a single judge or 
district court where a reh has been denied may be reviewed 
by the Supreme Court on certiorari. Id. at 12 ff. 3-20. 

See S. Rept. No. 454, 76th Cong., Ist sess. (1939) 8. 

* Taft, supra note 4, at 264; see Hough, J., in Guaranty Trust 
Co. v. International Typesetting Co. (S. D. N. Y. Feb. 19, 1916) 
(unreported), cited in Rosenberg, A New Scheme of Reorganization 
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In coping with so large and complex a question, the ordinary 
Federal court is placed under such disadvantages as the press of 
other business, unfamiliarity with the problem, lack of consistent 
policy, and disinclination to subject reorganization plans to a 
thorough scrutiny.“ An informed tribunal having as its sole 
business this intricate problem should conduce toward the formu- 
lation of uniform principles and the prompt dispatch of business. 

The creation of the Railroad Reorganization Court and assimila- 
tion of equity receiverships into its jurisdiction will not, under 
the bill, result in the sacrifice of any progress already made in 
pending receivership or section 77 proceedings. The bill provides 
that any action hitherto taken under section 77 or in receivership 
proceedings is not invalidated; * that pending actions and appeals 
are to be transferred to the new court at its discretion and shall 
continue as if begun in the Railroad Reorganization Court; * 
that matters submitted for final decision in other courts are to be 
disposed of in those courts; “ and that independent trustees and 
counsel may be substituted in pending reorganizations in the 
discretion of the court.“ Plans approved and certified by the 
I. C. C. prior to this act or within a period of 9 months after its 
passage may be made effective without meeting the standards 
required by the bill as prerequisites for I. C. C. approval of pend- 
ing or future plans.“ The large volume of cases now pending and 
already partially disposed of make these provisions of special sig- 
nificance. 


I. PROVISIONS FOR ADMINISTRATION OF THE DEBTOR’S ESTATE 


In providing for an independent trustee and counsel, although 
permitting the employment of ex-employees by the trusteee, the 
present bill is enacting for section 77 what the Chandler Act 
purports to do for reorganizations generally.” For many reasons 
it may be undesirable to retain the old management during reor- 
ganization proceedings. The necessity for reorganization, pos- 
sibly indicating a certain inadequacy in the old management, 
would seem to demand a change of control in order to continue 
operations efficiently.* And it has been suggested that the 
removal of executives from salaried positions during and after 
the reorganization proceedings might well induce greater care in 
the handling of affairs before the corporation is brought into 
court." The objection that a new trustee, presumably being 
unfamiliar with the organization, will not be as efficient as the 
old management“ is partially overcome by the provision allowing 
him to choose his staff from among the ex-employees. Moreover, 
since, unlike section 77B, section 77 will be administered by a 
special court, peculiarly experienced for its task, it is more prob- 
able that a well-qualified trustee will be chosen than is the case 
in a Federal district court. The potential inefficiency of an inde- 
pendent trustee in continuing the operation of the debtor may be 
of less detriment than the potential laxity of a trustee recruited 
from the old management.” 


(1917) 17 Columbia Law Rev. 523. (“There is a good deal to be said 
in favor of a new scheme of law which would in some way confer 
upon an impartial and disinterested tribunal the entire super- 
vision of corporate reorganization. * * * But no such system 
of legal procedure now exists.’’) 

=Taft, supra note 4, at 263; Rep. Fed. Coordinator of Trans- 
portation (1934), H. Doc. No. 89, 74th Cong., Ist sess. (1935) (“The 
business has grown to such an extent that regular judicial labors 
are much interfered with by the consideration of mere questions of 
railroad management”); 79 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 13764 (1935); 
Weiner, supra note 11, at 852; Craven and Fuller, the 1935 amend- 
ments to the Railroad Bankruptcy Act (1936) 49 Harv. L. Rev. 1254, 
1256. : 

See hearings on S. 1869, supra note 5, at 70, 71. The court 
is authorized to impose upon a district judge some of its duties and 
powers in connection with actual operation of the property. But 
such imposition is revocable, and the action of the district judge 
is subject to rehearing and reconsideration before the court. S. 
1869, May 29, 1939, p. 8, ff. 7-25. 

“Id. at 71, ff. 9-11. 

2 Id. at 9, ff. 22-25, 10, ff. 1-10. 

= Id. at 10, ff. 10-25, 11, ff. 1-3. 

Id. at 24, f. 25, 25, ff. 110. 

Id. at 40, ff. 1-22. The foregoing provisions would seem to 
obviate the delay which the I. C. C. fears will ensue when the 
newly created court seeks to take jurisdiction in pending cases. 
See testimony of Commissioner Eastman before the House of Rep- 
resentatives Committee on the Judiciary, June 21, 1939. N. Y. 
World-Telegram, June 22, 1939, p. 30, col. 1. 

* Id. at 24, ff. 2-25, 25, ff. 110. 

%52 Stat. 888, 11 U. S. C. A., sec. 556 (Supp. 1938). 

m Hearings on S. Res. 71, supra, note 10, 5763-5764; S. E. C. Rept. 
on Strategy & Techniques of Protective and Reorganization Com- 
mittees (1937), 899. 

* Hearings on S. Res, 71, supra, note 10, 5763-5764; see Taft, 
supra, note 4, at 263-264. 

“See Dodd, The Security and Exchange Commission's Reform 
Program for Bankruptcy Reorganizations (1938), 38 Columbia Law 
Rev. 223, 227. 

S. 1869, May 29, 1939, pp. 1-14. I. C. OC. approval of the inde- 
pendent trustee is no longer required under the proposed amend- 
ments. If, however, no new court is created it would be desirable 
to retain the present provisions for I. C. C. approval. 

= Hearings on S. Res. 71, supra note 10, 6454-6462, 3010-3013, 
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Insofar as a trustee’s duties include the payment of interest on 
charges and payment of compensation to the debtor, it is desirable 
that he be impartial.“ This is more easily secured by creating an 
independent trustee than by continuing the old management in 
office or by appointing a “friendly” trustee. The function of evalu- 
ating the worth of the old executives ** and prosecuting causes of 
action against them for fraud or mismanagement can only be 
carried out effectively by an independent trustee and counsel. Not 
only will an independent trustee not assist the debtor in composing 
a plan of reorganization partial to the debtor,” but he should have 
the effect of discouraging manipulation designed to secure control 
of the enterprise for various groups,” and he will tend to bring the 
proceedings to a close more rapidly than has been the case in 
the past.“ 

In view of the reluctance with which investigation of and prose- 
cution for prior irregularities has been conducted,“ the statutory 
requirement of prompt action by the trustee“ should aid in the 
recovery and preservation of the debtor’s assets. The power to ob- 
tain files, papers, and records which the bill gives to the trustee 
gives him a potential effectiveness for this work greater than that 
of any of the bondholders’ committees.“ Further protection is 
afforded by the provision which prohibits persons whom the court 
has probable cause to believe to be guilty of misconduct from 
holding office in the reorganized company.” 

Since it is necessary that the corporate organization of the debtor 
be maintained during reorganization proceedings, the bill provides, 
as does the present law, for compensation to the debtor from the 
income of the estate during the pendency of proceedings.“ How- 
ever, the bill seeks to eliminate the advantage possessed by interests 
in control of the debtor company under the existing law, which 
places the debtor company under a duty to formulate a plan,“ and 
which permits compensation to the debtor even though the plan 
may have been primarily for the benefit of those in control of the 
debtor company.” Thus the bill requires that the compensation to 
the debtor be for services rendered in the interest of the entire 
estate and not merely for the benefit of a particular class.“ The 
preservation of the estate’s assets is also furthered by the provision 
that the court may allow compensation to committees rendering 
services to particular classes, to be paid by the class benefited and 
not from the assets of the estate.” 

The value of the provision for the payment of interest to bond- 
holders or on other fixed charges during reorganization proceed- 
ings,” like many other provisions of this bill, depend almost en- 
tirely on the diligence with which the court and trustee will 
supervise these dispursals. Although there can be no objection to 
payment of legitimate interest,“ payment at the expense of oper- 
ating or financial efficiency, or on charges which are of dubious 
value to the estate, is undesirable. 

Designed to obviate the injustice sometimes done to interested 
parties by narrow dispensation of the privilege of intervention in 
the Federal district courts™ is the provision that “intervention 


*Td. at 3593-3596. 

S$. E. C. Rep., supra note 31, at 899. 

*TIbid.; Hearings on S. Res, 71, supra note 10, at 6446-6450, 9635- 
9643, 6453. 

Id. at 9635-9643. 

8. E. C. Rep., supra note 31, at 1-243; Moulton, The American 
Transportation Problem (1933), 324. 

„ Moulton, op. cit. supra note 40, at 335. 

4 Hearings on S. Res. 71, supra note 10, at 3622-3626, 7350-7353, 
9635-9643; S. E. C. Rept., supra note 31, at 157. 

S. 1869, May 29, 1939, pp. 31, ff. 12-25, 32, ff. 1-10. 

“Id. at 28, ff. 5-25, 29, ff. 1-8; S. E. C. REP., supra, note 31, at 902. 

“See note 43, supra; Hearings on S. Res, 71, supra note 10, at 
6063-6066, 6566-6567. 

“S. 1869, May 29, 1939, pp. 33, ff. 3-25, 34, ff. 1-21. 

4749 Stat. 917 (1935), 11 U. S. C. A., sec. 205 (d) (1937). See p. 977, 
infra. 

#49 Stat. 916 (1935), 11 U. S. ©. A., sec. 205 (c) (12) (1937); 
hearings on S. Res. 71, supra, note 10, at 6451-6454. 

“See note 46, supra. 

™ 1869, May 29, 1939, p. 34, ff. 7-21; see Dodd, supra, note 33, at 241- 
242, S. E. C. report, supra, note 31, at 902; cf. Eastman, Commis- 
sioner, dissenting in Acquisition and Stock Issue by N. C. & E. R. R., 
86 I. C. C. 617, 620 (1924) (objecting to issuance of stock by the new 
company to defray reorganization expenses); McManamy, Commis- 
sioner, dissenting in Missouri-Kansas-Texas Reorganization, 99 
I. C. C. 330, 341 (1925) (reorganization expenses should be borne by 
creditors and shareholders of the old company; it is economically 
unsound and contrary to the public interest to saddle the new 
company with the expenses of reorganization). 

While the bill does not provide for allocation of securities to one 
allowed compensation for rendering services on behalf of a particular 
class, it does give such a person or committee a lien upon the securi- 
ties issued to such a class. S. 1869, May 29, 1939, p. 34, ff. 15-21. 

1S. 1869, May 29, 1939, pp. 64, ff. 18-25, 65, ff. 1-2. 

* Hearings on S. Res. 71, supra, note 10, at 6448-6449, 6009-6011. 

Id. at 6455-6462. 

™ Cf. Jameson v. Guaranty Trust Co., 20 F. (2d) 808 (C. C. A. 7th, 
1937); In re Denver & R. G. Western Ry. Co., 13 F. Supp. 821 (D. C, 
Colo, 1936); Blumgart v. St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. Co., 94 F. 
(2d) 712 (C. C. A. 8th, 1938). 
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shall be liberally allowed.“ Like the Chandler Act.“ the bill per- 
mits representatives of employees “to intervene and be heard on all 
matters affecting the interests of the employees.“ “ 


II. PROCEDURAL CHANGES TO FACILITATE FORMULATION AND RATIFICATION 
OF A PLAN 

The proposed changes in the of submission and ap- 
proval of a plan would seem to further the end of reducing delay. 
A recognized source of delay, occurring at the very outset of the 
proceedings, has been the reluctance of the debtor to offer a plan 
promptly." Court consideration of a plan is now accelerated by 
relieving the debtor of the duty of initially submitting a plan; for, 
while other parties in interest could submit plans prior to this bill, 
their examination would be deferred until the debtor put forward 
its plan.“ This change also tends to eliminate the inequitable and 
dilatory consequences of permitting the debtor to draw upon the 
resources of the estate to prepare a plan probably favorable to the 
equity interests.” z 

Another measure designed to bring about the early formulation 
of an acceptable plan is afforded by the provision that the court 
may request the I. C. C. to designate a member of its staff to act as 
mediator between interested parties." This mediator’s prestige, in- 
formed judgment, and access to information * should aid in the 
resolution of conflicting interests.” 

As soon as the court has fixed the time for the filing-of plans 
the I. C. C. is directed to make prompt determination of the size 
of the new company’s maximum financial burden which could be 
safely imposed on the properties consistently with the public in- 
terest.“ The I. C. C. may make this finding before any plan is 
submitted, or may defer it until its study of a proposed plan for 
the purpose of the issuance of a certificate of approval, If this 
determination is forthcoming before the formulation of any plan, 
it should undoubtedly facilitate the preparation of plans. Even 
if deferred until the certification of a plan, the early initiation of 
the investigation should render it possible for the I. C. C. to make 
prompt disposition of a plan when presented. 

The inflexibility of the present section 77 in denying the court 
all power to modify a plan after its certification by the I. C. C. 
is sought to be remedied by the proposed bill. The court is to be 
permitted to modify a plan without resubmission to the I. C. C. 
when it is satisfied that the plan as modified conforms to the policy 
and standards laid down by the act or when the plan is one which 
has been certified by the I. C. C. before the effective date of the act 
or within the 9-month period following its enactment.” 

While these innovations bring about closer interaction between 
the court and the I. C. C. from the very outset of the proceedings, 
there is a clear segregation of the duties and functions of court 
and Commission.“ Thus the I. C. C. is confined to arriving at a 
sound capital structure in the public interest without regard to 
the questions of participation of interests and distribution of securi- 
ties under a plan.” And it is the exclusive province of the court to 
pass upon the fairness of the plan in its treatment of the various 
creditor and stockholder interests.” The clear separation of these 
functions should go far toward removing one of the most potent 
causes of unsound reorganizations, the expansion of capital struc- 
ture beyond safe limits in according concessions to various interests 
during the bargaining process.” 

The bill purports to offer guidance to the court in its task 
of appraising the fairness of the allocation of securities to 
the various claimants under a plan by explicitly adopting the 


s 56 1869, p. 35, ff. 13-15; see Hearings on S. 1869, supra, note 5, 


% §2 Stat. 894, 11 U. S. C. A., sec. 606 (Supp. 1938). 

S. 1869, May 29, 1939, p. 35, ff. 15-22. 

5I, ©. C. Annual Rept. (1938) 18; Hearings on S. 1869, supra, 
note 5, at 243, 365. 

® Ibid. 

© Hearings on S. Res. 71, supra, note 10, 6451-6454; see notes 47 
and 48, supra. 

8. 1869, May 29, 1939, p. 65, ff. 3-17. 

The mediator may utilize the staff, records, and facilities of 
the Commission. * * * He may exercise all powers of investi- 
gation conferred in the Commission.” Ibid. 

See note (1937) 47, Yale L. J. 247, 256. 

“S. 1869, May 29, 1939, p. 36, ff. 11-25, 37, ff. 117. For the sub- 
ce aspects of the standards of I. C. C. approval, see page 
981, ra. 

S. 2869, May 29, 1939, p. 37, ff. 17-21. Waiting until the presen- 
tation of a plan sometimes entailed a delay of 3 or 4 years from 
„ of the action. See Hearings on S. 1869, supra note 10, 
at 253, À 

œ 49 Stat. 918 (1935), 11 U. S. C. A., sec. 205 (e) (1937). 

* S. 1869, May 29, 1939, p. 40, ff. 1-22. See Hearings on S. 1869, 
supra note 5, at 254. . 

s Of the 1935 act it was said, However, the amendment, like the 
original act, leaves the respective functions of Commission and court 
shrouded in obscurity.” Friendly, supra note 12, at 33. Under 49 
Stat. 917, 918 (1935), 11 U. S. C. A., sec. 205 (d), (e) (1937), both the 
court and the I. C. C. go over the same ground in passing upon a 
plan. See Hearings on S. 1869, supra note 10, at 248. 

© S. 1869, May 29, 1939, p. 37, ff. 24-25, 38 ff. 1-5. 

“Id. at 41, ff. 10-20. 

u See Hearings on S. 1869, supra note 10, at 6848-6855; A Problem 
in Railroad Reorganization—Reorganization Plans as Causes of 
Recurrent Insolvencies, S. Rept. No. 25, pt. 1, 76th Cong., Ist sess. 
(1939) 22-23; Hearings on S. 1869, supra note 5, at 64. 
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Boyd™ rule of equity receiverships.* The broad language at 
present in section 77" seems to have held out undue hope to 
tenuous equity interests, on whose behalf it has been argued 
that section 77 is essentially a composition statute under which 
the Boyd rule, barring the equity from participation until creditor 
claims are as fully satisfied as is reasonably possible, is not appli- 
cable. Although this doubt would now be „ all the 
difficulties involved in the Boyd rule itself would be left for the 
new court.” 

The hold-up value of securities of little or no value may well 
have been enhanced by the ambiguities concerning the right to a 
sale at not less than a fair up-set price left by the 1935 amend- 
ments to section 77.7 The original section 77 explicitly provided 
that nonassenting minorities might be dealt with only by way of 
either appraisal of their claims, or valuation, or sale at not less 
than a fair up-set price In 1935, however, these provisions were 
eliminated, and in their stead the court was given power to con- 
firm a plan, even though not accepted by two-thirds of each class 
of creditors and stockholders voting on the plan, upon a finding 
that the plan accorded fair and equitable treatment to the inter- 
ests or claims rejecting it.” Insurance companies and other cred- 
itor interests, doubtful as to the constitutionality of this provision, 
were reluctant to rely on this section to make a good title to the 
propery in the reorganized company, and sought rather to provide 
for a sale The I. C. C., however, until very recently has inter- 
preted the 1935 amendment to deprive the creditors of their right 
to a sale." The present bill now explicitly vests in the court the 
power to order such sale“ In providing that the minority of a 
class shall be bound if sale is made pursuant to a plan approved 
by two-thirds of the members of that class voting on the plan,“ 
the bill also eliminates any justification for the undesirable prac- 
tice of fixing the up-set price at a low figure to coerce dissenters 
into approval of the plan.“ If the arbitrary method hitherto uti- 
lized to fix the up-set price™ is thus rendered obsolete, it would 
now be possible for the up-set price to reflect the “value” of the 
property in some significant manner. 

The provision for valuation of the property by the I. C. C. for the 
purpose of sale at not less than a fair upset price or for any other 
purposes of a plan does, indeed, seek to achieve this end by making 
earning power the major determinant.” The 1935 amendment, 
which sought to place a like stress upon earning power, failed to 
express this with sufficient clarity.” The bill is now so worded as to 


12 Northern Pacific Ry. v. Boyd (228 U. S. 482 (1913)). 

The court shall approve the plan if satisfied that 
it * + è does not provide treatment to any creditor or class 
of creditors or stockholders superior to that which might lawfully 
be accorded them in equity receivership” (S. 1869, May 29, 1939, 
p. 41, ff. 12, 17-20). 

“The court shall approve the plan if satisfied that 
it * + * will conform to the requirements of the law of the 
land regarding the participation of the various classes of creditors 
and stockholders” (49 Stat. 918 (1935), 11 U. S. C. A., sec. 205 (e) 
(1937) ). x 

Hearings on S. Res. 71, supra, note 10, at 2977-2978, 6106- 
6108; Hearings on S. 1869, supra, note 5, at 331; cf. Spaeth and 
Winks, the Boyd case and sec. 77 (1938), 32 Ill. L. Rev. 769. 

See recent decision, p. 1030, infra. 

See Friendly, supra note 12, at 31; hearings on Senate Resolu- 
tion 71, supra note 10, at 6630-6635. 

%47 Stat. 1478, 1479 (1933). See Friendly, supra note 12, at 30. 

™ 49 Stat. 919 (1935), 11 U. S. C. A., sec. 205 (e) (1937). 

® Hearings on Senate Resolution 71, supra note 10, at 6630-6635. 

"In a decision in the Spokane International Railway, handed 
down on May 1, 1939, the I. C. C. held that section 77 does not 
deprive the bondholders of the right of sale. Hearings on 8. 1869, 
supra note 5, at 425. 

S. 1869, May 29, 1939, p. 45, ff. 6-25, 46, ff. 1-5. 

Id. at 45, ff. 19-25, 46, ff. 1-5. 

“See Eastman, Commissioner, dissenting in Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul reorganization, 131 I. C. C. 673, 703 (1928); Moulton, 
the American Transportation Problem (1933) 323; Lowenthal, the 
Investor Pays (1933), 349. Lawyers for the reorganization man- 
agers in the St. Paul case warned the court against requiring “a 
price for the property which would make the cash part of the 
bondholder’s option approach too nearly the market value of the 
bonds” for then there could “never be a reorganization.” Ibid. 

The fair up-set price has frequently been arrived at by a formula 
which fixes the cash payment to dissenters at a fraction of the 
lowest market value of the bonds during the reorganization pro- 
ceedings. See note 84, supra. 

® Some objection has been raised bs, goon the utilization of earning 
power to fix total capitalization for all purposes (Bonbright, Earning 
Power as a Basis of Corporate Capitalization (1921), 25 Quarterly 
Journal of Economics 482). But the propriety of its use in deter- 
mining fair value for the purpose of issuing securities in a railroad 
reorganization has been acknowledged (Bonbright, Railroad Capi- 
talization (1920) 70). 

49 Stat. 920 (1935), 11 U. S. C. A., sec. 205 (e) (1937): The value 
of any property used in railroad operation shall be determined on a 
basis which will give due consideration to the earning power of the 
property—past, present, and prospective—and all other relevant 
facts. In determining such value only such effect shall be given to 
the present cost of reproduction new, and less depreciation and 
original cost of the property and actual investment therein, as may 
be required under the law of the land, in light of its earning power 
and all other relevant facts.” 
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make consideration of such factors as original cost, reproduction 
cost, or actual investment, obligatory only if required by the Con- 
stitution in fixing value for the purposes of a reorganization. 
There is at present ample authority that the principles of valuation 
for rate-making purposes are not applicable to determinations of 
value in reorganization cases. The precise technique of valuation 
provided for in the instant bill, that of capitalizing at a reasonable 
rate the expectable future average earnings of the property, has 
already received the approval of the Supreme Court in a railroad 
reorganization proceeding.” 

Another potent means for releasing the stranglehold of worth- 
less securities might be a definition of insolvency by some such 
formula as is employed here for valuation. ! The definition of 
thsolvency afforded by the bankruptcy act seems to have little 
meaning for railroads and apparently involves the prohibitively 
expensive and interminable process of physical valuation™ A 
workable definition of insolvency which could enable the court to 
deprive worthless securities of any vote on a plan might profitably 
have been embodied in this bill.“ 


III. STANDARDS WHICH REORGANIZATION PLANS MUST MEET 


One of the most significant reasons for unsound reorganiza- 
tions in the past has been the lack of effective supervision of plans 
by the courts and the I. C. C. The courts, unequipped to deal 
with technical problems cf railroad financing, have rested content 
to give effect to the bargain struck by the various interests without 
regard to the kind of capital structure which it engendered.” 
The modicum of supervision over railroad reorganization which 
the I. C. C. had under section 20a of the Interstate Commerce Act * 
was, in equity receivership proceedings, exercised by it only after 
interested parties had accepted a plan and secured court confir- 
mation™ Apparently disinclined to upset the agreement already 
reached after prolonged proceedings and to cause the tedious proc- 
ess to begin anew, the I. C. C. rarely disapproved or substantially 
modified a plan even though admittedly unsound.” This nega- 
tive policy 0 of choosing what was apparently the “lesser evil” 1 
in the belief that the public interest was better served by the 
consummation of any reorganization at all than by delay to reach 
a sound one, has in fact been one of the major factors contribu- 
tory to the cycle of recurrent insolvencies and reorganizations. 

Section 20a prescribed no standard more definite than that the 
proposed security issue be in the public interest.“ 1 The need 
for some positive and firm policy on the part of the I. C. C., which 
would guide the parties in their negotiations and further the pub- 
lic interest in the achievement of a sound result, has been ex- 
pressed by Commissioner Eastman, who on more than one occa- 


S. 1869, May 29, 1939, p. 46, ff. 13-23: “The Commission shall 
determine the value of any operating railroad property by capitaliz- 
ing at a reasonable rate the expectable future average annual net 
railway operating income of the property, as determined by the 
Commission under subsection (d), and giving only such effect, if any, 
to the present cost of reproduction, either new or less depreciation, 
or the original cost of the property, or to the actual investment 

therein and other factors as may be required by the Constitution of 
the United States in the determination of value for the particular 
purpose involved.” 

Atlanta, B. & C. R. R. Co. v. United States, 296 U. S. 33 (1935); 
Guaranty Trust Co. v. Chicago, M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 15 F. (2d) 434 
(N. D. III. 1926); Kansas City Terminal Ry. Co. v. Central Union 
Trust ea 28 F. (2d) 177 (C. C. A. 8th, 1928), cert. denied, 278 U. S. 
665 (1929). 

0 Atlanta, B. & C. R. R. Co. v. United States, 296 U. S. 33 (1935), 
aff'g, In re Atlantic Coast Line R. R. & Atlanta, B. & C. R. R., 201 
I. C. C. 645 (1934). 

* See Douglas, Protective Committees in Railroad Reorganizations 
(1934), 47 Harv. L. Rev., 565, 589. 

30 Stat. 455 (1898), 11 U. S. C. A., sec. (15) (1937): “A per- 
son shall be deemed insolvent * * * whenever the aggre- 
gate of his property * “ shall not, at a fair valuation, be 
sufficient in amount to pay his debts.” 

s “Experience has shown that the real security of a railway 
mortgage rests less upon property than upon earnings.” Copper 
Range R. Co., Reorganization, 212 I. C. C. 479, 489 (1936). 

“See Craven and Fuller, supra, note 10, at 1269. 

n See I. C. C. Annual Report (1934), 18. 

% See note 22, supra. 

741 Stat. 494 (1920), 49 U. S. C. A., sec. 20 (a) (1934). 

es See Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Investigation, 131 I. C. C. 
615, 671 (1928). 

® Ibid.; Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Reorganization, 131 I. C. C. 
673, 699 (1928). 

1° See Eastman, Comm., dissenting in Denver & Rio Grande 
Western Reorganization, 90 I. C. C. 141, 158 (1924). 

i See Eastman, Comm., dissenting in Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Reorganization, 131 I. C. C. 673, 711 (1928). 

12 Id., majority opinion at 699. 

7 See note 101, supra. 

10 See note 97, supra. 

1% See dissents in Missouri-Kansas-Texas Reorganization, 76 I. C. 
C. 84, 108 (1924); Denver and Rio Grande Western tion, 
90 I. C. C. 141, 158 (1924); Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul Re- 
organization, 131 I. C. C. 673, 713 (1938); cf. Spaeth and Windle, 
Valuation of Railroads, under section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act 
(1938), 32 Ill. L. Rev. 517, 521 (that I. C. C. is at fault for delay in 
reorganizations because “it has failed to enunciate standards by 
which it is prepared to judge the plans submitted”). 
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sion sought to formulate such a policy. Nevertheless the present 
section 77, except for a provision that the fixed charges provided 
for under a plan be adequately covered by the probable prospective 
earnings, % sets up only the vague public interest formula as the 
criterion of I. C. C. approval. The instant bill seeks to enunciate 
standards for a sound financial structure which would bar from 
future reorganizations the shortcomings fatal to so many of them 
in the past. 10 

The provision that a plan is not to be approved if there is 
substantial evidence that fixed charges will not at all times be 
adequately covered by the probable earnings * expresses what is, 
perhaps, the most elementary condition for achieving a sound 
reorganization. Yet, a plan had been approved under which the 
ability of the company to meet its fixed charges and yet maintain 
adequate operation was admitted by the I. C. C. to be highly 
doubtful.“ 

While the section insuring that the plan have adequate means 
for necessary and possible future financing ** is formulated in 
somewhat general terms, there can be little doubt that it is pri- 
marily designed to reach what is perhaps the most pervasive defect 
of railroad capital structures—too high a ratio of fixed indebted- 
ness to total capitalization.“* Inability to meet the inflexible fixed 
charges on bond indebtedness in times of restricted earnings is 
generally the occasion for insolvency e And when the fixed- 
charge requirements threaten to absorb the earnings, successful 
financing by stock is rendered unlikely!“ Thus, when a road 
emerges from reorganization with a relatively high ratio of fixed 
indebtedness, a vicious cycle ensues? A sorry attempt to avoid 
this impasse is represented by extensive use of the income bond." 


% See the policy outlined in the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Reor- 
ganization, 76 I. C. C. 84, 108 (1924), that (1) the reorganized 
company should have a capitalization which will enable it not only 
to keep clear of bankruptcy but also to attract the capital neces- 
sary for future development, (2) I. C. C. should not approve an 
issue of bonds in excess of one-half of the property investment 
unless it is clearly shown that such limitation of the funded debt 
is impracticable, and (3) capitalization should not be in excess of 
I. C. C.’s best estimate of the original investment in the property, 
and in most cases should be lower. 

17 49 Stat. 913 (1935), 11 U. S. C. A. § 205 (b) (4) (1937). In 
Denver and Rio Grande Western Reorganization, 90 I. C. C. 141, 158 
(1924), Commissioner Eastman summarized the policy of the I. C. 
C. as one of approving the new financial structure “if it seems 
better than the old structure and if there is reason to believe that 
earnings will be sufficient to cover the new fixed charges,” char- 
acterized it as “negative and inadequate.” 

18 49 Stat. 917 (1935), 11 U. S. C. A. § 205 (d) (1937): “ * * + 
The Commission shall approve a plan that will in its 
opinion * * * be compatible with the public interest.” See 
note (1937) 47 Yale L. J. 247, 260. 

xS. 1869, May 29, 1939, pp. 65-69. 

“It is hereby declared to be the policy of the United States to 
eliminate unsound financial structures of railroad corporations and 
to promote and encourage such financial reorganizations as will 
not be followed by recurring insolvencies, inability to meet matur- 
DE obligations, or need for further reorganizations.” Id. at 66, 

. 8-9. 

30 Id. at 66, ff. 13-21. 

m See Denver and Rio Grande western reorganization, 90 I. C. C. 
141, 158 (1924); Locklin, Regulation of Security Issues by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission (1927), 110. 

1 Reorganization of Georgia & Florida Railway, 117 I. C. C. 473 
(1926). The Commission stated: “In the case now before us, the 
ability of the new company to carry its proposed indebtedness and 
to maintain adequate operation must be considered more than 
usually problematical.” Id. at 489. 

33 S, 1869, May 29, 1939, p. 67, ff. 1-7: “No plan shall be made 
effective * * * if it appears upon substantial evidence—that 
the plan leaves inadequate means for such future financing as 
may be requisite and possible, or that the effect of any future 
financing, or of the exercise of any options, warrants, or other 
rights for which provision is made in the plan will be to create 
a capital structure not in conformity with the policy and stand- 
ards set forth in this subsection. * + *” 

u See Bonbright, Railroad Capitalization (1920) 147; Moulton, 
American Transportation Problem (1933) xli. While in the four 
major British railway systems bond indebtedness represents 23.7 
percent of capital, in the American Class I roads it amounts to 
62 percent. Bussing, Railroad Debt Reduction (1937) 8. 

45 Hearings on S. 1869, supra, note 5, at 273. 

36 See Denver & Rio Grande Western Reorganization, 90 I. C. ©. 
141, 157 (1924); Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Reorganization, 
131 I. C. C. 673, 694 (1928). ö 

ut See Foster, Conflicting Ideals for Reorganization (1935) 44 
Yale L. J. 923, 953; Sen. Rep. No. 5, part 1, 76th Cong. ist sess. 
(1939) 24. 

us The income bond pays interest only if earned. It may be 
wholly contingent, or may be cumulative, sometimes to become a 
fixed charge at a future date. Its use has been widely criticized 
by legal and financial writers. Bonbright, Railroad Capitalization 
(1920) 49; Rosenberg, Reorganization—The Next Step (922) 22 

Rosenberg, Corporate Reorganization and 
the Federal Court (1924) 75 (“* the worst form of security 
ever devised * ): Foster, supra note 117 at 945 (“nebulous 
securities”); Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Reorganization, 131 
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These obligations, present as bonds in the debt structure, cut 
down the margin for sale of stock and themselves afford no possi- 
bilities for future financing.“* When the charges are cumulative, 
to become fixed charges at some future date not too distant, the 
prospect of another insolvency is rendered less than speculative.” 
Since future financing must be by stock issue if the railroads are 
to continue in private hands with adequate maintenance and 
improvements, curtailment of the use of income bonds and con- 
version of the obligations which formerly emerged in this form 
pe: si would seem to be results which the instant requirement 
etates. 

The requirement that probable earnings be sufficient to provide 
some earnings applicable to every class of securities under the 
plan’ is apparently designed to eliminate securities of doubtful 
value which are included for purposes of control, or out of sheer 
optimism. It is believed by some that there is no danger in retain- 
ing stock as “rain checks” since they represent no charge on earn- 
ings. But to the extent that little or no dividends are earned 
on the outstanding stock, future stock financing is made unat- 
tractive to the public, which will invest only where there is an 
expectation of dividends, making the latter, if not a legal, at 
least a “psychological” fixed charge against the e: am 

The valuation method utilized to determine a fair upset price 
seems also to be prescribed as a major determinant of the max- 
imum allowable total capitalization of a new company.” The 
objection is suggested that by the use of depression earnings in 
the base, undercapitalization will result and the company will 
thereby be prejudiced in seeking a fair return in rate proceed- 
ings.“ The decisions of the I. C. C., however, leave no legitimate 
ground for such fear, since they clearly distinguish between actual 
capitalization and value for rate-m purposes But even 
more strongly is it urged that the utilization of some fixed period 
as a basis for predicting probable future income, such as that 
embodied in the 12-year rebuttable presumption,™ will result in 
an automatic cutting off of equity or junior creditor interests from 
participation in a plan when taking into account future prospects 
might justify their retention.“ But the terms of the bill, in pro- 
viding for the consideration of “such changes as may reasonably 
be expected,” “ would not seem to require any such mechanical 
use of the capitalization figure arrived at on the basis of past 
earnings in passing upon the conformability of a plan to the 
standards of the statute. 

Somewhat as an omnibus clause, there is a provision that no 
plan is to be approved if the new company will probably become 
insolvent or in need of reorganization “in the reasonably foreseeable 
future.“ 1" In more than one past reorganization the prospect 


I. C. C. 673, 694 (1928) (““ „ securities of this sort are hy- 
brid things and have no place in a thoroughly sound financial 
structure ). 

u The piling up of unpaid charges before the stock eliminates 
sale of stock as a means of raising new capital. Income bonds 
have never been offered on the market as new issues. It is un- 
likely that the public would be attracted to junior securities carry- 
ing contingent interest. See Sen. Rep. No. 25, part 1, supra, note 
117, 8 

12 Cf. Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Reorganization, 131 
I. ©. C. 673, 705 (1928). 

z See Eastman, Comm., dissenting in Denver & Rio Grande 
Western Reorganization, 90 I. ©. C. 141, 157 (1924); Moulton, 
American Transportation Problem (1933) 294. 

12 S, 1869, May 29, 1939, p. 67, ff. 8-18. Options or warrants are 
exempted. But if the effect of the exercise of options or warrants 
issued under a plan would be to create an unsound capital struc- 
ture, the plan is to be disapproved. Id. at 67, ff. 3-7. 

1 Bonbright, Railroad Capitalization (1920), 50. 

1% Ibid; see Hearings on S. 1869, supra, note 5, 274. 

1x5 “No plan shall be made effective under this section * * if 
there is substantial reason to believe—That the total capitaliza- 
tion, fixed charges [etc.] * * * are in excess of the maximum to 
which the property may be safely subjected consistently * * * with 
any determination of value which may have been made pursuant 
to the next to the last paragraph of subsection (e), after all due 
consideration of the probable prospective earnings of the property 
in the light of its earnings experience and of such charges as may 
be reasonably expected *.” S. 1869, May 29, 1939, pp. 67, ff. 
19-25, 68, ff. 1-6. 

1% Cf. Spaeth and Windle, Valuation of Railroads under Section 
77 of the Bankruptcy Act (1938), 32 I Inu. L. Rev. 517. 

See Stock of Chicago, Burlington and Quincy R. R., 67 I. C. O. 
156, 159 (1921); Stock of Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
R. R., 67 I. C. C. 426, 432 (1921); Kansas City Southern Ry., = 
I. C. 0. 113. 116 one Chicago, Burlington and Quincy R 
134 I. C. C. 1, 53 (192 

For the purpose 50 this section, it shall be a rebuttable pre- 
sumption that the expectable future average annual net railway 
operating income of any railway operating property will not ex- 
ceed the annual average thereof during the 12 calendar years pre- 
ceding the date of the close of the hearings by the Commission 
on any matter to which such presumption may be relevant, pro- 
vided, that there shall be no presumption that the expectable 
future average net railway operating income will equal such past 
average.” S. 1869, May 29, 1939, p. 68, ff. 17-25. 

1 Hearings on S. 1869, supra, note 5, 260, 315, 480, 631; N. F. 
Times, June 18, 1939, § 3, p. 2, col. 2. 

1S. 1869, May 29, 1939, p. 68, ff. 3-6; cf. id. at 37, fl. 7-9. 

z Id., at 66, ff. 22-25. 
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of future insolvency was not a remote one.™ Such devices as 
cumulative income bonds and practices like calculating fixed 
charges on the basis of a peak period carry with them the threat 
of probable insolvency. 

In the requirement that the plan shall make equitable provi- 
sions with respect to voting rights, control of the company, and 
selection of officers,“ the Interstate Commerce Commission is en- 
dowed with powers of wide import. The perpetuation of control 
by groups retaining little or no interest in the new company by 
the utilization of such means as the voting trust or retention of 
residual stock of little value could be prevented Where a bond 
obligation represents an interest in the company hardly distin- 
guishable fram stock participation, a vote in the affairs of the 
company might properly be accorded it. 


CONCLUSION 


While the bill is likely to emerge from Congress in some altered 
form, it is to be hoped that its major features will be preserved. 
For it has been recognized for some time that the continued 
efficient operation of the railroads in private hands depends in large 
measure upon a thorough overhauling of the reorganization process 
and of the capital structures which emerge from it. 
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HON. CHARLES H. ELSTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. ROBERT A. TAFT, OF OHIO 


Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor, I include the following address which 
was delivered over the radio by the junior Senator from 
Ohio, Hon. ROBERT A. TAFT: 


It is a pleasure and a privilege for me to join in this series of 
broadcasts on the foundations of democracy with Representative 
T. V. SmirH. In the theoretical field I cannot hope to compete 
with one who is a full-fiedged professor of philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and even in the practical field it will not be 
easy to compete with a professor who has been able to translate his 
theoretical knowledge into political success in a great State like 
Illinois. This series is intended to be not so much a debate as a 
development of two points of view regarding present-day condi- 
tions in the United States. Perhaps it is the same point of view 
with merely a difference in emphasis. 

What is the American way of life? To determine that, we must 
look back over the 160 years of this Nation’s existence. In that 
pericd it has grown from a small community of 4,000,000 people 
along the Atlantic seaboard to the greatest and most prosperous 
nation in the world today, with 30 times that population. This 
success has been achieved under an economic and constitutional 
system which was unique when established, and formed the basis 
of an American way of life which has remained, certainly until to- 
day, peculiarly American. 

The basis of the American business and constitutional system 
is political and economic liberty. The basis of the American way 
of life has been equal opportunity to improve one’s condition by 
one’s own effort. The Declaration of Independence declared that 
all men are created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights, and that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. It is somewhat signifi- 
cant that the right endowed is not one of happiness but merely 
of its pursuit. 


18 See Stock of Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R., 70 I. C. C. 102, 
108 (1921); Denver & Rio Grande Western Reorganisation, 90 
I. C. C. 141, 157 (1924); Reorganization of Georgia & Florida Ry., 
117 I. C. C. 473, 489 (1926); Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Reor- 
ganization, 131 I. C. C. 673, 714 (1928). 

13 S. 1869, May 29, 1939, p. 69, ff. 1-10. 

% See Commissioner Eastman’s consistent protests against per- 
mitting voting control of the company to reside in stock interests 
of insignificant value: Missouri-Kansas-Texas Reorganization, 76 
I. C. C. &, 109 (1922); Denver & Rio Grande Western Reorganiza- 
tion, = I. C. C. 745, 766 (1923); Acquisition & Stock Issue by N. C. 
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The rights asserted by the Declaration of Independence and 
conferred by the Constitution are individual rights. They are con- 
ferred in each individual, not on any class of people or on society 
in general. The whole history of America reveals a system based 
on individual opportunity, individual initiative, individual free- 
dom to earn one’s own living in one’s own way, and to conduct 
manufacture, commerce, agriculture, or other business; on rugged 
individualism, if you please, which it has become so fashionable 
to deride. 

The American way of life has attempted to reward, by increase 
in material welfare, those individual qualities of intelligence, 
ability, industry, genius, and daring which have played such a 
great part in building up the Nation as we see it today. The 
basis of the system has been opportunity for all. The motive 
power has been the incentive to effort provided in material re- 
ward; that is, a better standard of living, a better education for 
one’s children, a better provision for one’s family after death. 

I, too, believe that the American way of iife is not synonymous 
with its governmental or constitutional systera, but unquestionably 
Government and Constitution have protected the conditions which 
make it possible. The American way of life is a flexible, living, 
breathing philosophy, which is continually adjusting itself to meet 
the changing needs of a growing nation. The Government was 
designed to fit that philosophy and be controlled by it, and not to 
regulate and control that philosophy. Government has been gen- 
erally conceived to be a keeper of the peace, a referee of contro- 
versies, and an adjuster of abuses, not a regulator of the people or 
their way of life or their business and personal activities. Through- 
out a large part of our history the maxim was accepted that that 
government was best which governs least. Life has become so 
complex that we feel today that more positive Government action 
is n to preserve the American way of life; but the statement 
of President Garfield is still true: “It is a safe and wise rule to 
follow in all legislation, that whatever the people can do without 
legislation will be better done than by the intervention of the 
State and Nation. 

The ideal of opportunity characterizing the American way of life 
led very quickly to universal free education. Obviously a child who 
is not taught to read and write does not have the same opportunity 
to succeed in life. The public school became the typical American 
institution. Obviously this does not mean the same education for 
every child. If it did, we would have to send every boy and girl 
through college and add perhaps 3 years of training in some pro- 
fessional or vocational school. It does mean a good foundation in 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and other fundamentals, and access to 
the books on which an education can be built. Abraham Lincoln 
had a most elementary education, and yet that education gave him 
the opportunity to rise to the greatest position which any American 
has ever occupied. The American way of life certainly does not 
guarantee equality in mental power or in character or in energy. 
It has only teed that a man who had the necessary qualities 
might rise in public life and acquire a greater influence, a greater 
fame, a greater power than his fellows; that he might rise in 
material wealth and acquire a greater comfort and luxury, if he 
desires it, for himself and his family; that he might earn a simple 
living on which he could base the development of true happiness 
for himself and his family without either wealth or power. 

It is no reflection on the present plans for social security to 
point out that security has not been an important factor in the 
American way of life. Perhaps it should have been. In a country 
of great natural resources and the ability to begin life over again 
in a new field, there has perhaps been too much of the spirit of 
the gambler in America. But even today, while social security 
may be a desirable adjunct, it is no American ideal. The slaves 
of good masters in the South, before the Civil War, enjoyed social 
security. So did the lotus-eaters. If American progress is to 
continue, the greater rewards must still be for industry for intelli- 
gence, for ability. Opportunity, and not security, is still the goal 
of young America, and even of middle-aged and old America. The 
burden of security for those who cannot work must not be so heavy 
as to destroy or seriously reduce opportunity for those who can 
work. 

No system is perfect. The American way of life has not proceeded 
without injustice to some, but in general it has worked. The 
names of the Presidents of the United States, together with all 
those who have succeeded in public life, reveal a long list of men 
who rose from nothing, men who were no better off when they 
began than millions of their fellow countrymen. And this is true 
today. Not long ago I attended a dinner of the Gridiron Club, 
where were gathered leaders in every field of activity in the United 
States—politics, journalism, industry, agriculture, the professions. 
I checked over that list as far as I was able. Four-fifths of those 
men, even today when the system does not work quite so satis- 
factorily as in a simpler age, were men who had no privileges when 
they began, men whose families were not different from four-fifths 
of the families in the United States. They have succeeded through 
their own individual efforts, not because they belonged to any class 
or any family. The system has even worked to permit the success 
of men handicapped by wealthy and privileged parents; witness the 
present President of the United States. And that is not intended 
to be humorous; even the Christian philosophy makes it almost 
impossible for a rich man to enter the kingdom of heaven, but the 
true American way of life recognizes no distinction of origin. 

But it is said today that we are not preserving the American 
way of life and that we must engage in unlimited Government 
interference and regulation in order to preserve it. It is said that 
wealth has acquired privileges, and that it has caused one-third 
of the people to be underprivileged and has deprived them of the 
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opportunity to improve their position; and therefore we must re- 
distribute wealth. Fundamentally, I do not think that the Ameri- 
can way of life has changed, though unquestionably the long 
depression and particularly the serious unemployment conditions 
have interfered with opportunity to a very considerable group of 
families and their children. I would estimate that loss of oppor- 
tunity as affecting rather one-sixth of the people than one-third, 
but even then it presents a serious challenge to the American 
ideal of opportunity. The increase of industrialization makes the 
problem much greater in urban industrial districts than it is in 
rural America. Last year I traveled through every county in the 
State of Ohio, and it is interesting to see that in most of the small 
towns and country districts the American system is still more 
popular than in the cities. The people realize that the leaders of 
their communities, whether they like them or not, have usually 
succeeded by reason of their own ability, character, and intelli- 
gence; that those who have failed have failed because they lack 
those qualities. 

Nevertheless, a condition of poverty in city and country alike 
does interfere with opportunity. The Government, therefore, must 
and has undertaken to relieve this condition, to provide a min- 
imum through relief, old-age pensions, unemployment insurance, 
or otherwise, which will enable a family to live, and the children 
to go to school and pursue their education. The Government has 
undertaken to provide housing for the poorer people. 

I doubt whether the condition has been brought about by exces- 
sive accumulation of wealth, but certainly the Government should 
see that wealth is not improperly acquired through monopolistic 
or other unfair practices. The policies of inheritance taxation are 
rapidly cutting down the larger fortunes, and I think that in 
America there is plenty of evidence that the old maxim still 
prevails, “From shirt sleeves to shirt sleeves in three generations.” 
Certainly the arbitrary redistribution of wealth would not assist 
in restoring the American way of life, because it would absolutely 
destroy all the incentive and initiative through which our success 
has been created, 

There is one other mistake which economic planners are too 
likely to make. People cannot be made happy by opportunity and 
education alone. We cannot legislate them into leadership and 
equality. They can only secure happiness through their own 
individual effort. We cannot make their work pleasant and agree- 
able, because nine-tenths of all work in this world is drudgery 
and can only be made agreeable by the person who is doing it— 
teaching himself to enjoy the accomplishment of a task—no matter 
how uninteresting that task may appear to others. 

We cannot accomplish the American ideal by education alone. 
There has never been a time when people have had so many means 
of education—public schools, the movies, the radio, libraries with 
books of every type. We have made it exceedingly easy to acquire 
knowledge, but we have fallen down in our job of teaching men 
to think. No man ever succeeded or progressed until he acquired 
the ability to do his own thinking. 

What the Government must do is to provide the conditions 
under which it is possible for the people to achieve individual 
progress, and much of the increased Government activity in recent 
years is justified on that ground. But Government help cannot 
even produce the increased standard of living which we would all 
like to see, and there is one danger in it which threatens the 
very foundation of the American way of life. It must be admin- 
istered so that the people generally are not taught to lean on the 
Government and let other people think for them. It must be 
administered with the determination to retain and not destroy 
the rewards which heretofore we have always given for industry, 
thrift, and intelligence. In improving the condition of one-third 
of the people, we must not drag down the other two-thirds to a 
lower standard of living and a lower incentive to intelligent, 
directed effort. In the tendency to rely on Government to cure 
every ill, we stand in danger of depriving the people of initiative, 
of thinking power, and ultimately of happiness itself. The Gov- 
ernment certainly must assure every family of conditions on 
which opportunity may be based. It must prevent interference 
with individual and commercial liberty wherever it is threatened 
by the power of wealth, but it must be certain that it does not 
substitute for this threat from the power of wealth the threat 
from the power of arbitrary government itself. The American way 
of life is still substantially with us. If we pursue the proper 
policies, it can be preserved. 


Why I Like President Roosevelt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. ANTHONY J. DIMOND 
DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 28, 1939 


STATEMENT OF JACK MARTIN, AN AVERAGE CITIZEN 


Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Speaker, under permission granted by 
the House, I offer for insertion in the Recor the following 
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illuminating statement concerning the President written 
by Mr. Jack Martin, of Unalaska, Alaska: 


WHY I LIKE PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


He, consciously or unconsciously, puts across with me the feeling 
that in him is exemplified the typical American father as I con- 
ceive him to be. 

Although firm and sometimes austere, he is ever sympathetic and 
admittedly humane. I am conscious of his interest in me—not as 
an unseen entity in an organized group of persons, but interested 
in me personally as an individual. 

I have a childlike belief that he is sincerely trying to under- 
stand me, my problems, my point of view, and my conduct which 
is their natural outgrowth—not with any idea of pampering or 
coddling me; but to direct the way for me to help myself into a 
more abundant life at a time when I am actually puzzled over 
my present problems and confused and worried as to whether I 
may enjoy any degree of economic security in old age. 

I believe that he knows and understands the horrors of war, 
the anguish of mothers of uniformed boys striken in its inferno. 
I believe that he is fully cognizant, in the event of war, that the 
folks at home are no more safe than their boys at the front,” and 
that the distress and desolation which is certain to follow among 
them is limited only to the capacity and ingenuity of fiendish 
enemy minds. 

Because of what he knows and understands, I believe that he 
will never approve of our country going to war, except where there 
is involved an indisputable principle which challenges our na- 
tional honor, threatens our national safety, or our constitutional 
form of government and which is the bulwark of a free people. 

And, lastly, should we be drawn into such a conflict, I shall feel 
more secure, for my family, my country, and myself, with him in 
the White House, in the role of Commander in Chief of our Army 
and our Navy. Whether the struggle be short or long, under his 
calm, wise leadership I shall entertain no doubts as to the ulti- 
And in the final negotiations I shall know that 
he can be relied upon to fully safeguard our rights and deal fairly 
and justly with the enemy as he may deserve, having a consecrated 
peace. 

God bless President Roosevelt. Long may he live. 

JACK MARTIN, 
(An average citizen.) 
UNALASKA, ALASKA, July 4, 1939. 


Light in the Darkness 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 28, 1939 


EDITORIAL BY RAYMOND E. WILLIS 


Mr, GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, in the Senate the other day the 
junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Mrrrox] made certain 
uncomplimentary remarks about the section of Indiana which 
I represent. He also referred to Raymond E. Willis, the Re- 
publican candidate for Senator in my State last year, as “a 
Republican editor up in the dark corner of Indiana.” I 
replied to the Senator’s remarks at some length in the RECORD 
of July 24. Mr. Willis also has replied to the Senator in 
the following editorial from the Steuben Republican, of 
Angola, Ind.: 

[From Steuben (Ind.) Republican of July 27, 1939] 


LIGHT IN THE DARKNESS 


“I have in mind one Republican Representative from my State 
who inserted in the Recorp some figures which had been tabulated 
by a Republican editor up in the dark corner of Indiana.” 

Junior Senator SHERMAN MINTON, a man who introduced in 
Congress a bill to compel the newspapers to print the truth, doesn’t 
like it because this newspaper way up in the corner of the State— 
“the dark corner,” he describes it—printed figures compiled by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics showing that the annual farm 
income for the past 6 years, under the New Deal, was less by a 
billion and a half dollars than it was during the last 6 years of 
the Republican administration. The junior Senator apparently 
isn't willing to accept the truth of the New Deal statistics bureau, 
and he attempts to divert attention from the embarrassing truth 
to discrediting the portion of his native State where the figures 
were compiled. 

We feel that it is more important to defend the slur on the 
good name of northeast Indiana than it is to enter a contest 
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in juggling statistics. This newspaper is printed in the northeast 
corner of Indiana, and presumably to the junior Senator, the 
darkest eorner. 

Yet, in this humble county, we find that there is only one-half 
of 1 percent of foreign-born population. It has the lowest rate of 
illiteracy of any county in the State of Indiana. Its sons have 
gone out volunteering their services in three wars as freely as they 
have from any county in the whole Nation. 

From out of this county have gone many splendid men and 
women to serve in all the avenues of life. It has furnished a 
Representative in Congress more of the last 50 years than any other 
small county in the State of Indiana. 

Last week it laid to rest a distinguished citizen who had been 
Vice Governor of the Philippine Islands. 

Out of this county came a gracious lady who became the wife of 
Vice President Marshall, and who today still likes to call this her 
home community. 

In this county is located Tri-State College, into whose halls come 
each year young people from a score of foreign countries and from 
every State in the Union, to go out and spread through the rest of 
the world the enlightenment of science and letters. 

Steuben County’s rolling fields are teeming with fattened cattle, 
and it is a top-notch sheep-breeding county of Indiana. 

Within its borders are located 100 beautiful lakes, whose sparkling 
waves and laughing waters smile a welcome to weary men and 
women who come here for rest. The thousands of happy children 
who play on their beaches are caressed by the lapping waves, and 
the beautiful trees of the forest waft cooling breezes over them. 

Why, Steuben County is the paradise on earth! The people up 
here are not in darkness; neither are they dumb. Their intelli- 
gence tells them that the New Deal has failed in its experiments 
and that further travel in the wilderness of confusion will lead 
the country into ruin. 

They are not dumb enough to want to limit the freedom of the 
press, but they believe that the truth will continue to make a 
people free. 

They are not dumb enough to want to eat the Constitution, but 
they are smart enough to know that one can live and prosper under 
@ compact which assures freedom of opportunity. 

They are not even dumb enough to mail ietters to General St. 
Clair, who a century and a half ago retrieved this region from 
the Indians. 

The junior Senator looks this way through the darkened glasses 
of gloom and despair. The New Deal eclipse was almost total here 
last November, and its shadow is darker. 

Oh, boy, how he will shiver when in 1940 he looks up this way 
at the black clouds of disapproval of his senatorial record. 


Taxes and Depression 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ARTHUR B. JENKS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 28, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS OF JULY 25, 1939 


Mr. JENKS of New Hampshire. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recor, I include the following 
editorial which appeared in the July 25 edition of the Chicago 
Daily News: 


[From the Chicago Daily News of July 25, 1939] 
TAXES AND DEPRESSION 


This has been the longest depression we have ever known. 

Why has it been so long? 

Because, under a Republican administration, we tried to maintain 
a prosperity price and wage level in the face of a disastrous 
depression that reduced national income from $80,000,000,000 to 
$40,000,000,000. The Democrats continued this mistake. 

Because, under a Democratic administration we tried to spend 
ourselves into prosperity, and, in so doing, incurred twenty billions 
of debts and raised taxes to unprecedented heights. 

In earlier editorials we have dealt with prices and their relation 
to depression. In this we propose to dwell upon taxes. 

President Roosevelt's stock answer to those who cry out against 
high taxes is a question. He asks: “If you want taxes reduced, 
what would you cut first?” The implication is that whoever wants 
taxes cut is a flint-hearted wretch who cares nothing for those who 
are unemployed, or destitute, or aged, or unfortunate. 

The answer to the President’s question is that reduction should 
be made in every department of Government, most emphatically 
including relief, where waste, extravagance, political graft, and 
favoritism have been more notorious than in almost any other field 
of expenditures. There is not a single department of the Federal 
Government under the New Deal that is free from the charge of 
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reckless, wholesale extravagance. Indeed, this charge is usually 
answered not by denial but rather by asserting that the distribution 
of large sums by the Government helps to fill the void in purchasing 
power created by the disappearance of private capital for invest- 
ment. This childish reasoning completely ignores the fact that one 
of the chief reasons for the disappearance of “venture” capital is 
the high taxes and the huge deficits, made necessary by Govern- 
ment spending. 

But we are not concerned here with a discussion of past mis- 
takes. 

What demands our attention is such revision of the taxing 
system as will restore business confidence, coax out of hiding the 
available billions of private capital for industrial expansion, and the 
launching of new enterprises, and thus provide employment for the 
jobless by putting the free enterprise system back on the rails with 
a clear track ahead. 

Production creates wealth. 

One of the prime purposes of organized society is the more 
equitable distribution of wealth. To divide up equally the present 
amount of wealth would get us nowhere. You cannot provide for 
a more equitable distribution of wealth unless more wealth is con- 
stantly created. 

The creation of new wealth through increased production means 
more employment. It is through increased employment, not 
through increased taxation, that fairer distribution of wealth 
can be accomplished. 

It is the part of wisdom, then, to relieve the wealth-producing 
agencies as much as possible of their tax burden and transfer 
these taxes to the individual incomes of those who share in the 
greater dividends thus made possible. This means the elimina- 
tion of all corporation taxes and a proportionate increase of indi- 
vidual income taxes upon incomes, made larger by increased divi- 
dends. 

This would do two things—release the wealth-producing cor- 
poration from a tax that has become destructive of all expansion 
and enterprise, and more firmly base the personal income-tax 
structure on the sound principle of “ability to pay.” 

It may be urged that elimination of corporation taxes would 
invite withholding of some corporate earnings from distribution. 
It probably would, but, up to a certain point, this is sound business 
practice, for this would mean, in most cases, reinvestment of such 
earnings in the business, with consequent reduction in unit costs, 
increased volume, and inevitably icreased employment. 

When hoardings of earnings by a corporation, in order to avoid 
increased personal income taxes of some large stockholders, become 
evident, this evil can readily be reached by a specific penalty for 
such practices. 

Under the present hodgepodge system of taxes, nearly one-half 
of the Federal taxes levied are so-called hidden taxes. These include 
nuisance taxes, excise taxes, production taxes of one sort or an- 
other. 

The total of such hidden taxes has now reached a point where 
a workingman, earning $80 a month, is compelled to pay $123 a 
year in taxes, or 1344 percent of his income. 

Both fair play and sound taxing methods demand the repeal of 
all these hidden taxes, and the substitution of a straight personal 
income tax for everyone earning $1,000 a year, or more. 

Under such a system, no man earning $80 a month would be re- 
quired to pay anything like the $123 he pays now in hidden taxes. 

This broadening of the base of the income-tax structure must be 
accompanied by a graduated increase in the tax on incomes up to, 
say, $50,000 a year, in order to make up for the revenues lost by 
the repeal of the hidden taxes. This would mean less taxes for 
those least able to pay, and more income taxes for the great middle 
group, but not more in taxes than is exacted from them now by 
the various nuisance, indirect, and hidden taxes, plus their present 
income tax. 

And all this would have a great advantage. It would make 
everybody, from the poorest to the richest, tax-conscious, and 
consequently make everybody interested in economy in govern- 
ment. 

We cannot hope to preserve our democratic form of government 
unless we can banish the fallacy that only the rich pay taxes. 

Another change essential to recovery is tax relief for venture 
capital—those excess earnings from businesses that are willing to 
take risks on the chance of making a profit. The present exces- 
sively high tax rates for large incomes, and especially the tax im- 
posed on capital gains, have driven this “risk” money into hiding. 
It can be coaxed out only by a sharp reduction of the tax rates 
in the high brackets, and the repeal of the tax on capital gains. 

This does not mean taking less money for the support of the 
Government from the rich. Present rates in the upper brackets 
have already gone far beyond the point of diminishing returns. 
Lower rates for large incomes will actually produce more revenue 
from this source. But what is far more important, lower rates for 
large incomes will release billions of dollars of “risk” capital for 
investment in new enterprises. This means reemployment for the 
jobless. 

Finally, since increased production, and through it, increased 
employment, is our goal, it is obvious that all forms of pay-roll 
taxes must be done away with. A tax on a pay roll is a serious 
depressant on employment. It puts a premium on fewer instead 
of more employees. 

Taxes for a reserve against unemployment should be paid in 
part by the beneficiary, that is, the insured worker, and the rest 
paid out of the general Federal funds. 
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A tax on a pay roll is a tax at the expense of the unemployed. 

The objectives of such a program would be: 

To relieve the tax burden of business engaged in producing a 
new wealth, and thus increase employment. 

To substitute a simple direct income tax for the multiplication 
of hidden taxes from which Government now derives a large part 
of its revenue. 

To make every citizen tax-conscious and hence interested in 
economy in Government. 

To repeal the capital-gains tax, and to reduce the rates in the 
upper brackets of the income tax, in order to bring venture, or 
“risk” money into investment in new enterprises. 

It is from new enterprise that we can hope to reduce unem- 
ployment and bring back prosperity. 


The Amendment Mood 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUTHER PATRICK 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 28, 1939 


Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker and fellow Members of Con- 
gress, it does not appear that we shall be here such a great 
while longer this session, and perhaps it is well enough. We 
have gotten into the amendment mood. No bill can hope to 
walk peacefully down the shady lane of procedure and into 
the green pasture of passage unmolested—not when Congress 
is in its amendment mood. Why? Because the Members of 
Congress must sick on the dogs of amendment. 

In the main, Congress is composed of three classes of 
amenders. There you may find the nouner. We shall place 
him as No.1. He amends by adding or striking out the word 
“wheat” or “railroad” or by striking at some other definite 
object of the bill. As it is clear precisely what such amend- 
ment will probably do, it is usually rejected with fair ease. 

You may then see No. 2, the verber. He strikes at the 
enacting clause or comes forward with a “shall be,” a “must 
consider,” or even a “this is to annul.” Sizce all he intends is 
quite clear and apparent, he is likewise fairly easy to disperse. 

But deliver us from Mr. Amender No. 3. He is the adjec- 
tivor. Beware of the lawmaker who comes onto the floor with 
an amendment under his arm and an adjective in it. He 
approaches the bill with a pleasant smile and disarming man- 
ner, and before you realize what has happened he has deftly 
turned loose his adjective. Men who talk grammar insist 
that an adjective is a little chap that modifies a noun. 
Brother, how it can moderate, modify, and stultify a noun. 
Not only that, but it will modify a whole clause, a sentence, a 
paragraph, or a bill, and may throw a court or commission into 
cold chills on a hot day. Oh, an adjective can be as deceitful 
as a chameleon, fickle, changeable, indefinite, and uncertain, 
and can make one judiciary see him as one thing and another 
see him as quite something else. He meets opposition with 
change of color. Nothing has come along that I know of that 
can be quite as innocent looking and still as surreptitious and 
mischievous as an adjective. 

Why are adjectives created? Ask any intelligent noun and 
he will tell you they are born into the world to annoy, injure, 
restrict, circumscribe, torment, hamstring, and sometimes 
actually destroy nouns. Did you ever notice how a healthy 
noun will tremble when a particular adjective gets around? 
Well, oblige me by noticing it. Thank you. I have seen a 
strong, live, capable noun standing erect in purpose and 
flushed with promise until it found itself stalked by a vicious 
adjective. I have seen that stalking adjective approach, 
strike, miss, go away, and come again. I have seen it draw 
near from this side, that side, front, rear. Some adjectives, 
like those old Greek mythological creatures you know about, 
have the distracting ability to change form and to move 
from one disguise to another. Then I have watched that 
adjective, when it was apparent the appointed time had 
come, his eyes flashing fire, his fangs dripping venom—you 
understand this is an adjective of the most dangerous and 
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violent type—until he finally drove home his writhing blows 
to a critical spot. Pity then, the poor noun, and the bill 
that rested upon it for succor, force, and strength! 

To be sure, there are gentle, kind-hearted adjectives who 
have no malicious intent and display no ill will, and who 
would not intentionally do bodily harm to any noun that ever 
lived. Such an adjective delights to go along with the poet, 
the promoter, the salesman, the minister in the pulpit, and 
even with the politician on the stump, and how it cavorts in 
the mellow moonlight where young-eyed love abides. But on 
the floor of Congress one meets the adjective whose inspira- 
tion is iniquity and whose baptism was hell fire. He is here 
today, and in the clever hands of the expert amender whose 
presence, strongly reflected in this Congress, is bound to do 
some harm, or something. 

Therefore, if you agree with the Representative of the Ninth 
District of Alabama that we have reached the amendment 
mood in this the hot season of the year, and if you further 
agree that the able adjectivor is active and alert in our midst, 
you should further agree that it is a good time to wind up our 
necessary business and go home, where amendments, espe- 
cially amendments by the adjective route, do not arise to 
haunt our very dreams at night. 

I thank you. 


Republican State Administrations Save Millions 
for Taxpayers Throughout Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN-THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 28, 1939 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, in the face of a new drive in 
Washington to spend-lend the Nation’s way out of the second 
Roosevelt recession, Republican State administrations 
throughout the land have been waging a stern battle to cut 
down the cost of government. The elimination of needless 
services, the removal of unnecessary employees, the close 
scrutiny of pay rolls have replaced the slipshod practices of 
Democratic administrations with a resultant saving amount- 
ing to $100,000,000 in the next biennium. 

Perhaps the most notable economies effected have been reg- 
istered in New York. There, in spite of the presence of a 
Democratic Governor, the Republican-controlled State legis- 
lature cut the budget submitted by the Governor to the tune 
of $24,000,000 and balanced it for the year 1940 with a surplus 
to replace the deficit contemplated by the Governor’s office. 
The achievement was rendered all the more notable because 
of the bitter opposition of entrenched Democrats. 

In Ohio Gov. John W. Bricker and the completely Repub- 
lican State assembly reversed the trend of State expenditures 
by presenting for the first time a biennial budget which listed 
all the expenditures anticipated for the 2-year period, includ- 
ing relief, old-age contributions, school subsidies, as well as 
normal governmental costs. In the words of the Governor, 
the purpose of his administration was “to restore efficiency 
and economy in government.” He declared that— 

More than $13,000,000 has been cut from maintenance cost. Three 
thousand employees have been removed from the public pay roll. 
Payment and refunding of a $20,000,000 debt have been provided for. 
No new taxes have been levied. When too great a portion of the 
investor's capital, the laborer’s pay, and the businessman’s profit are 
taken for the cost of government people flee from that government 
and turn to other forms. The best assurance for the perpetuation 
of our beneficent form of government is to lessen the burden and 
encourage business and labor. Then money will flow into the chan- 
nels of business and industry. We have here the resources, the 
people, the will to do, and the desire to live better. Confidence alone 
is needed. That confidence will flow from the recognition by public 
Officials of the will of the people as expressed last November. 
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In Connecticut, Republican Gov. Raymond E. Baldwin 
has balanced the budget of his State without new taxes for 
the first time in the last 10 years. Estimates indicate a sur- 
plus of $200,000, in spite of the fact that included in the 
general-fund expenditures are $3,250,000 toward the liquida- 
tion of a $13,000,000 deficit run up during 8 years of Demo- 
cratic State administrations. 

Gov. Arthur H. James, of Pennsylvania, faces a $42,000,000 
deficit left by former Governor Earle, an ardent disciple of 
the New Deal. Yet, despite this tremendous obstacle to 
sound economy, Republican Governor James will save his 
State at least $13,000,000 even if relief costs remain on ex- 
actly the same level as they were in the 2 years preceding his 
election. 

In Massachusetts, Gov. Leverett Saltonstall took office with 
just $15,000 left in the State treasury. His Democratic pred- 
ecessor had gone through over $4,275,000 in State funds. 
No less than $10,000,000 of the 1939 budget was directly 
traceable to the extravagance of the Democratic State ad- 
roan age which was repudiated at the November elec- 

ons. 

Government costs in South Dakota under Gov. Harlan 
Bushfield were slashed by almost $1,000,000 and a property 
tax was eliminated with a saving of more than $1,400,000 
to real-estate owners. 


Gov. Payne Ratner, of Kansas, and Gov. C. A. Bot- 
tolfsen, of Idaho, have affected savings of more than a 
million dollars between them for their respective States. 
Governors William H. Vanderbilt, of Rhode Island; George 
A. Wilson, of Iowa; and Lauren Dickinson, of Michigan, have 
succeeded in reducing expenditures by millions for the fiscal 
year of 1940 through rigid adherence to an economy program. 

Reporting these substantial economies to the Nation, Re- 
publican National Committee Chairman John Hamilton 
pointed out that— 

The importance of the savings made this year lies in the fact 
that at a time when President Roosevelt and the New Deal are 
encouraging reckless and extravagant public spending, there are 
men with the courage to wrestle with this problem. The import- 
ant thing, after all, is that the trend toward ever-mounting Gov- 
ernment costs has been reversed in some States. Few people 
really know the thorny problem with which the Republican Gov- 
ernors have been forced to struggle this year. In practically every 

they inherited from their Democratic predecessors un- 
balanced budgets, policies which called for increase spending, and 
commitments requiring appropriations to be made. But despite 
these obstacles in the way of orderly State finances, many of our 
Governors have succeeded in restoring sanity to their budgets. 


The difficulties which confront Republican State adminis- 
trations in their efforts to check the spending orgy are 
clearly illustrated by the New York experience. When 
Democratic Gov. Herbert Lehman submitted the largest 
budget in the history of the State, the action of the Republi- 
can legislature in cutting it down was followed by an out- 
burst of unrestrained fury. The heads of every State de- 
partment affected by the savings shrieked in protest. The 
commissioner of correction declared to the press that the 
cuts were “inconceivable.” Highway bosses said that their 
work would be crippled. Howls from organized teachers’ 
groups, backed by a $6,000 protest march on Albany, filled 
the city of New York. But the legislature stood by its guns. 
In spite of the outcry, its members, who had been elected on 
an economy platform, maintained their position. 

Those who believe that economy can be simply won are 
due for a rude awakening. The clamor of the States will be 
as nothing by contrast with the fury which will rise when 
the Republican Party insists upon paring down Federal ex- 
penditures. No surgeon enjoys the thought of an impending 
operation. Yet he must do his duty as he sees it. The 
Republican Party does not relish the job of pruning which 
lies ahead. Yet we shall undertake it in the conviction that 
it alone offers prospect for the ultimate restoration of the 
Nation’s economic wealth. 
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Spending-Lending Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOSEPH J. O’BRIEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 28, 1939 


COMMENTS BY FRANK E. GANNETT, OF ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Mr. O'BRIEN. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following com- 
ments by the distinguished New York publisher Frank E. 


Gannett, of Rochester, N. Y.: 
GANNETT SEES RECOVERY STIMULUS IF CONGRESS DEFEATS LENDING PLAN 

Defeat by Congress before adjourning “of the spending-lending 
bill, lock, stock, and barrel, will give the strongest possible stimulus 
Ly Nation-wide recovery,” Frank Gannett said in a statement here 

night. 
The statement was wired to the members of the Rules Commit- 
tee and the Banking and Currency Committee of the House of 
Representatives. 

Speaking as chairman of the National Committee to Uphold Con- 
stitutional Government, Gannett continued: 

“Business leaders and investors will know that a nightmare of 
Government competition and business uncertainty is ending. Pri- 
vate enterprise will know once more that the elected representatives 
va Bel people are in control of national policy, and the country 

be grateful to Congress. 

eis committee's detailed reports from every State indicate that 
puare opinion is swinging rapidly against the spending-lending 
policy. 

“Too long, the inexperienced young men of the White House 
“brain trust,” applying a British economist’s rejected-at-home 
remedy for the depression, have usurped the direction of this 
Nation's policy. Ignorant of the principles on which private enter- 
prise has been built, or preferring a collectivist economy, they 
have interfered with legislation and as a result America lags far 
behind other nations in recovery. 

“After J. Maynard Keynes, the British economist, sold his 
formula to the White House, he is reported, on his American lec- 
ture tour, to have said: ‘I envy the young men around the Presi- 
dent their opportunity to experiment on a whole Nation.’ But 
what about the guinea pigs? One-half of the unemployed of the 
world here in America, huge debts and taxes stifling new enterprise, 
the most efficient and most productive machine in the world’s 
history stalled at two-thirds capacity. 

“Members of Congress should throw the Keynes spending-lending 
theory into the Capital ash can, then go home and watch recovery. 

“Wire to your Senators and Members of Congress urging them 
to ere aoe spending-lending bill and adjourn so that business can 
go ahead.” 


Puerto Rico’s Day at the New York World’s Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 

HON. SANTIAGO IGLESIAS 

RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 28, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. SANTIAGO IGLESIAS, RESIDENT COMMIS- 
SIONER FROM PUERTO RICO, ON JULY 25, 1939 


Mr. IGLESIAS. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following speech 
delivered by me commemorating Puerto Rico’s day at the 
New York World’s Fair: 

The authorities of the New York World’s Fair set this as Puerto 
Rico's day, commemorating the date of the change of our sover- 
eignty and the beginning of a new course in the life of our working 
masses and the freedom of our people. 


We are beholding one of the most magnificent spectacles in the 
heart of this wonderful fair to honor the people of Puerto Rico. We 
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should sincerely like that all the people of the island might be here 
to enjoy this pleasant moment and thus contribute to exalt the 
name of our beloved island and its people. 

The building which represents Puerto Rico is modest. The diver- 
sity of industries exhibited in it constitute a praiseworthy task that 
renders tribute to our country at this moment when it is being 
honored by officials who represent the World’s Fair—Mayor La- 
Guardia, Mr. Grover Whalen, our Governor Winship, and Admiral 
3 the latter of whom will shortly direct the destiny of our 
coun 

We congratulate the Legislature and the authorities of Puerto 
Rico who carried out the arrangements in order that this work 
might make known among the nations of the world and the States 
of the American Union, the place of honor which Puerto Rico 
occupies. 

The satisfaction that I feel is great. 
other leaders of our country have maintained for so long to unite 
permanently with the United States and defend the democratic 
principles which President Roosevelt has set forth during the years 
of his fruitful administration of social justice assume at this 
moment the most emphatic indication that we, the American citi- 
zens of Puerto Rico, are not mistaken in fostering the great idea of 
3 definitely and permanently an integral part of the Ameri- 
can Nation. 

History has proclaimed that the landing of Gen. Nelson A. Miles’ 
United States Army troops in Puerto Rico July 25, 1898, was a happy 
event for the people of the island, who rejoiced when they saw that 
the reactionary and unjust domination had been terminated. The 
people at large felt that they were to be free under the new 
republican regime. 

After 40 years of wonderful progress in government, civil liberties, 
social legislation, culture, sanitation, ture, and industry, 
some invisible forces directed by individuals from the island and 
the mainland have tried to initiate a campaign of sinister propa- 
ganda against the peaceful life of Puerto Rico, with the purpose of 
creating discord and hatred against our people and American insti- 
tutions in the island but failed. 

Puerto Rico is an organized Territory of the United States, 
founded on a democratic constitution formulated by the Congress 
of the United States. Civil liberties have prevailed. In the 1936 
elections a coalition, which includes Unionist, Republican, and 
Labor Parties, cast 298,059 votes for the Resident Commissioner; 
the Liberal Party polled 254,470, thus giving the Resident Commis- 
sioner a majority of 46,563. The legislature of the island was elected 
by the people and entrusted to maintain our loyalty and preserve 
our American institutions of the United States. 

As soon as the island became a part of the United States in 1898, 
and particularly since the Puerto Rican people became citizens of 
the United States, unprecedented progress has been made along 
almost every conceivable line. To believe that statement, one must 
have lived on the island in the old days. Humble as their circum- 
stances may seem today, the people in general and the working 
classes now are immeasurably better off in every way. 

Wages for agricultural laborers are relatively low, but they are 
higher than those prevailing in many of the independent countries 
in the Caribbean area and in Central America. In short, we have 
made many advances that we rightly can be proud of. 

When Puerto Rico first became a part of the United States there 
was only one building on the island which had been built to serve 
as a government school; today there are more than 2,000 school 
buildings, many of them made from concrete and fine enough to do 
credit to any rural community in the States. In 1898 fewer than 
23,000 children were in school, the total budget for education was 
only $130,000, and the investment in school property was negligible. 
At the present time, however, we have more than $12,000,000 in- 
vested in school buildings and equipment, more than 265,000 chil- 
dren attend school, and the insular and municipal governments 
spend in excess of $6,000,000 annually on public education. 


The ideals which we and 


The Farmers Not Afforded Fair Hearing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 28, 1939 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to call attention to 
the Members of the House of Representatives of the hearings 
on the wage and hour amendments before the House Com- 
mittee on Labor that took place yesterday and which shows 
that the farmers and their representatives were not afforded 
a fair and reasonable opportunity to appear before the com- 
mittee. 
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Wires were received by four of the national farm organi- 
zations from Chairman Mary T. Norton, of the House Labor 
Committee, at varying times between 9 a. m. and 9:51 a. m., 
July 27, 1939. The National Cooperative Council never did 
receive an invitation to appear. 

A telegram sent by the lady from New Jersey [Mrs. 
Norton] to these four organizations was as follows: 


WaSsHINGTON, D. C., July 26, 1939. 
Today I requested Mr. Barpen to name a representative from 
the five agricultural groups who were responsible for preventing 
consideration of amendments to wage and hour bill to appear 
before the Labor Committee tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock in 
the caucus room, old House Office Building, to present their reasons 
for opposing these amendments. Mr. Barpen declined to accept 
responsibility of naming spokesmen for the groups. I am therefore 
suggesting to each of the five organizations represented that you 

name one representative to speak in your behalt. 
Mary T. NORTON, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor. 


Obviously, with less than an hour’s notice, and in one 
instance but 9 minutes’ notice, it was impossible for these 
groups to meet and select one spokesman to represent their 
diverse interests before the committee, which convened at 
10 a. m. 

Each of the farm organizations sent a statement to the 
lady from New Jersey [Mrs. Norton], explaining the reason 
why they could not appear, but she failed to make known the 
contents of these statements during the public hearing, even 
though repeatedly requested to do so. I think the House 
should be advised of these wires. 

On April 5 and 6, 1939, these groups requested the House 
Labor Committee to hold public hearings and allow them 
time to appear and present their views on proposed amend- 
ments to the wage-and-hour law. The chairman of the 
Labor Committee, in a written communication, advised that 
such permission would not be allowed and that the committee 
had agreed not to hold public hearings on the proposal. 

The attempt yesterday to force these farm groups to ex- 
plain their position in the 15 minutes allotted to them did 
not offer a fair and reasonable opportunity for them to pre- 
sent their position. 

The statements sent to Chairman Mary T. Norton in 
answer to her wire were as follows: 


JULY 27, 1939. 
Your wire requesting us to join in the selection of a repre- 
sentative to speak for agriculture before your committee at 10 
a. m. today was first seen by me when I arrived at the office this 
morning. It is obviously impossible for me to call or attend a con- 
ference for this purpose in the time allowed. Also, it is impossible 
for any one representative to present all the various problems in- 
volved in agriculture. On April 5 this organization requested a 
hearing before your committee, and this was refused. In view of 
the lateness of the session, it is apparent that you could not afford 

us ample time to properly present our views. 
FRED BRENCKMAN, 
Representative, National Grange, Washington, D. C. 


— 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 27, 1939. 
Mrs. Mary T. NORTON, 


Chairman, House Labor Committee, 
House Office Building, Caucus Room, Washington, D. C.: 

Your telegram addressed to President O'Neal, requesting that the 
farm organizations join in designating a spokesman to appear at a 
hearing at 10 o’clock this morning was received in his absence from 
the city at 9 a. m. today. Your telegram states that the purpose 
of this hearing is to hear the objections of the farm organizations 
to your proposed amendment to the Fair Labor Standards Act. We 
requested of you an opportunity to be heard before your committee 
in April. This request was refused. Our reasons for opposing your 
amendments have already been set forth in joint letters to all 
Members of Congress on previous cccasions when consideration of 
your bill was sought. As to the Barden bill, we reiterate it is but 
a clarification of the exemption provisions of the existing act 
affecting agriculture, which the Administrator has so narrowly 
construed, At this late date in the session we feel that further 
delay would be unfortunate. We therefore respectfully urge that 
the subject be placed before the Hoyse of Representatives without 
further delay. 

AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
By W. R. Odd. 


- —— 


Mrs. Mary T. NORTON, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
My Dran Mrs. Norton: At 9:51 o'clock this morning your tele- 
gram of July 26 was delivered, requesting that the five major agri- 


JULY 27, 1939. 
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cultural groups, of which our organization is one, choose a repre- 
sentative to speak for all agriculture this morning with respect to 
proposed amendments to the wage-hour bill. 

Manifestly it would be impossible for the representatives of these 
groups, even if they had the power which they do not without 
consultation with their respective boards, to get together and 
agree upon a single individual who would be competent to discuss 
the technical labor problems of all of the agricultural trades in 
time to present evidence at this morning’s hearing of the Com- 
mittee on Labor. Furthermore, the leaders of our federation, be- 
ing responsible for direct employer relationships with thousands 
of dairy workers, would not be willing to entrust to any person 
rags of the dairy cooperative field, the task of such representa- 

on. 

May I further remind you that this organization on April 6, in 
writing, requested a public hearing, and an opportunity to be 
heard upon these proposals. On April 7 you replied with the 
statement that “The committee has agreed not to hold hearings 
on this matter.” Subsequently, it became necessary for us to join 
with other agricultural groups and take our case to the Members 
of the House of Representatives in an attempt to protect our 
people from the injury which would have been done to them by 
the bill (H. R. 5435) sponsored by you and which you attempted 
to get through the House without recourse to the normal legis- 
lative procedure of amendment on the floor. 

Under the circumstances, this late hearing, following as it does 
the conferences between you and your colleagues and the Rules 
Committee, appears to us to be purely a device to prevent the 
3 amendments from reaching the floor for action in this 
session. $ 

I regret, Mrs. Norton, that we cannot allow our organization to 
be put in the position of being parties to delay with respect to 
necessary and urgent legislative action. The present wage and 
hour law, and the administration of it, are most unpopular among 
farmers at the present time. There is need of both amendatory 
legislation and reform of administration. 

Sincerely yours, 
THE NATIONAL COOPERATIVE MILK PRODUCERS’ FEDERATION. 
Cuas. W. Hotman, Secretary. 


JULY 27, 1939. 
Mrs. Mary T. Norton, 


Chairman, House Committee on Labor, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mapam: We learned at 10 o'clock this morning that you 
had invited certain national farm organizations to send a single 
representative to appear before your committee this morning at 
10 o’clock as a spokesman for the entire agricultural industry with 
reference to wage-hour legislation, This council, representing over 
4,000 farmer cooperative marketing and purchasing associations, 
with a total farmer membership of 1,700,000, received no invita- 
tion to participate. Obviously, this council will not be represented, 

May we remind you, however, of our request of April 6 this 
year for hearings on amendments to the wage-hour law. This 
request was denied. The official delegates and officers of this 
council have stated their position with reference to the needed 
agricultural amendments as embodied in those introduced by Con- 
gressman BARDEN. We reaffirm our position in support of the 
Barden amendments. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ezra T. BENSON, 
Secretary-Treasurer, National Cooperative Council. 


— 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 27, 1939. 
Mrs. Mary T. NORTON, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Your telegram requesting the agricultural producers labor com- 
mittee to participate in naming a spokesman to present the view 
of agriculture on the wage-hour bill at a 10 o’clock hearing today 
was received at 9 o'clock today. No one person could be expected 
to present agriculture’s views in all their particulars. About 
April 1 I had several conversations with you asking for a hearing 
before the Labor Committee but had evasive replies. On April 5 
I requested a hearing by letter to which you replied on April 6 
politely refusing a hearing. This is indeed a late hour for a 
change of mind and it should be apparent that an adequate pres- 
entation of our viewpoint cannot be made in the time appointed. 
Our reasons for opposing your bill have been explained in joint 
letters to the House Members. Our reasons for supporting the 
Barden bill have been briefly outlined in similar letters. Your 
tardy request for testimony has every appearance of being a dila- 
tory move to delay action by the Rules Committee. On the heels 
of your various misrepresentations of the farmers’ position and 
your abuse of their spokesmen and in the light of the very 
apparent prejudice of some members of the committee against 
farmers we the present occasion as one in which coopera- 
tion with you is impossible under existing circumstances. 

Ivan G. MCDANIEL. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to call to the attention of the 
House that I was one of the signers on the discharge peti- 
tion to bring out the wage and hour bill for enactment in 
the Seventy-fifth Congress, and I am in sympathy and still 
supporting wage and hour legislation, but I do not feel that 
the interpretations of the act—area production—has been 
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fairly administered in its application to the farmers of this 
Nation, and I feel that the committee handling this legisla- 
tion should at least give the agriculture representatives an 
opportunity to present their side of the picture in order 
that they have necessary consideration and exemption under 
the wage and hour law. 


Referendum on War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, JR. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 28 (legislative day of Tuesday, July 25), 1939 


LETTER FROM MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM C. RIVERS 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of the RECORD a com- 
munication which appeared in the New York Times on Tues- 
day, July 25, 1939, from Maj. Gen. William C. Rivers, United 
States Army, retired, on the subject of War Referendum. 

There being no objection, the communication was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Times of July 25, 1939] 
WAR REFERENDUM DISCUSSED—IN SUPPORT OF THE BILL 


To THE EDITOR oF THE NEw YORK TIMES: 

Maj. Gen. John F. O’Ryan states his conviction that the war 
referendum bill pending in Congress is an impracticable and 
dangerous measure. 

I would like to commend the above proposal; it appears to me 
to be a wise step for our people to take. Practically, it would call 
for a national referendum only when it is intended to send an 
American army to engage in a foreign or overseas war. It would 
not prevent sending our forces to fight in a foreign war, if the 
people so desired and so voted. 

I have had opportunity for considerable service in wars and 
active field operations—in the later Indian troubles in our West, 
Santiago in Cuba, the Philippines, and in France, where I had 
a line-of-battle command in all our major combats. Years of 
study by able historians haye failed to develop agreement as to 
the principal causes for our entry into the last two wars. It does 
seem clear, however, that we drifted into both our last wars— 
and at the very time we were declaring that we had no desire to 
go to war. 


WILLIAM C. RIVERS, 
Major General, U. S. A. (retired). 
New Tonk, July 23, 1939. 


Salem (III.) Soldiers and Sailors Reunion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE L. HERRING 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 29 (legislative day of Tuesday, July 25), 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES M. SLATTERY, OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. HERRING. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. SLATTERY] 
at the Salem (Il.) soldiers and sailors reunion. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, and friends, an invitation to 
speak on this occasion—Democratic Day at Salem’s Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Reunion—is an honor so complimentary to its recipient that 
I accepted, even though the closing days of a congressional session 
are ones filled with major responsibilities. 

On my way here I stopped in Springfield for a brief visit with 
our beloved Governor. You will rejoice with me in knowing that 
he is rapidly regaining that health which he sacrificed by his 
devotion to this State. I bring to you his most cordial greetings; 
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his best wishes. He asked me to express his deep regret at his in- 
ability to be here today. This event is one near to his heart, as he 
has been your guest and speaker on many similar occasions. 

Mingled with our rejoicing for the return to health of Governor 
Horner is a deep note of sorrow at the absence from this meeting 
of my distinguished predecessor, James Hamilton Lewis. His death 
has taken from us that inspired eloquence and wisdom which has 
so often delighted those attending this reunion. 

I know you will pardon a personal note if I digress for but a 
moment. I feel a deep obligation in the position I now hold. 
Appointed to the Senate, as I was, by a Governor whose unfailing 
integrity and devotion to the public good is common knowledge in 
every Illinois household, I was called upon to succeed a Senator 
whose scholarly attainments and knowledge of public affairs were 
international in scope. 

In the position I now hold I am ever conscious of the fact that 
Governor Horner demonstrated great confidence in me by my ap- 
pointment. I am ever conscious of the fact that I am endeavoring 
to fill the role so ably played by the late Senator Lewis. Accord- 
ingly, I feel that if I chart my course by those high ideals of gov- 
ernment as exemplified by Henry Horner and as portrayed by James 
Hamilton Lewis I will best serve my State. 

Fortunate, indeed, was I upon entering the Senate to have there 
as my friend and counselor Scorr W. Lucas, senior Senator from 
Illinois. 

Senator Lucas has more than met the responsibilities of his ofice. 
As Illinoisans, you and I both can rejoice in the knowledge that 
he is high in the councils of our Government; that he was desig- 
nated as spokesman of those Senators coming from the great agri- 
cultural Midwest. 

Firm in the fundamental principles of our great party, Senator 
Lucas wide knowledge of our present-day problems, and, 
unhesitatingly, I say that he, as your Senator, brings added luster to 
our great State. 

I would not miss the opportunity that this occasion presents to 
pay my compliments to my good friend, your neighbor, JOHN C. 
Martin, who, as Congressman at large, represents this entire State 
in the National House of Representatives. He and your district 
Con , LAURENCE ARNOLD, both command positions of influ- 
ence in the National Capital; both are esteemed in the high coun- 
cils of our party, and I am happy to say that I delight in their 
friendship and that I have profited immeasurably by their advice. 

As I drove into Salem today I was happy to see the many evi- 
dences of the new-found prosperity which has come to this com- 
munity. 

This huge oil development—already one of the largest in our 
country—has proved a boon not only to your locality but to our 
entire State. The prosperity of one part of Illinois is reflected, 
you know, in all others; even as is the prosperity of one State, or 
the lack of it, reflected throughout our entire Nation. 

As a Senator I have been called upon, in the brief time I have 
held office, to vote on many measures affecting the welfare of our 
Nation. I have sought to do so on the principle that whatever 
aided a part of our people any place in our Nation was also an 
aid to the people of Illinois. 

My senatorial experience—brief as it has been—afforded me an 
ideal opportunity to compare the programs of the Democratic and 
Republican Parties. You know of the many great and construc- 
tive measures which the Democratic administration has advanced 
for the welfare of our people. 

Since 1933 the Democratic Party, headed by that matchless 
leader, Franklin D. Roosevelt, has been in control of the admin- 
istration at Washington. 

When our party came into power our Nation was well nigh 
desolate. Banks were closed; crops sold only at ruinous prices; 
millions walked the streets in fruitless search of jobs; fear and 
misery gripped our entire Nation. 

With superb and matchless leadership, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
aided by a Democratic Congress, drove from our midst the specter 
offear. Despite the opposition of reactionaries; despite the criticism 
of those timid souls who said it should not be done because it had 
never been done; despite the wailing of those whom he deprived 
of special privileges, Franklin D. Roosevelt, firm in the belief that 
in this Nation there is plenty for all, drove relentlessly forward to 
the achievement of a great program of social justice. 

My friends, only Monday, in the city of Chicago, there was pre- 
sented the first unemployment-compensation check drawn in the 
State of Illinois. Now that great program is in full operation in 
our State. Great as it is, far reaching as will be its consequences, 
it is but one of many humanitarian and beneficial measures 
which have been enacted at the insistence of our far-sighted Presi- 
dent, whose only concern is the welfare of our people. 

Roosevelt and Americanism have become synonymous. This 
Nation was founded upon the principle of equal justice and equal 
opportunity for all. That, my friends—equal justice and equal 
opportunity for all—is the very essence of what Roosevelt has sought 
to accomplish since 1933. 

He and the Democratic Party have given to America old-age pen- 
sions; they have given to America the Federal guaranty of bank 
deposits; they have given to America opportunity for the unem- 
ployed to engage, at a living wage, in gainful employment until 
such a time as private industry can absorb them; they have given 
to America many beneficent and far-reaching measures—so many 
that I cannot take the time to enumerate them all. 

Suffice it to say that Roosevelt and the Democratic Party have 
sought to give America back to Americans; that they have sought 
to make America a land of equal justice and equal opportunity for 
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And, my friends, despite the opposition of the reactionaries; 
7 55 the inertia of the timid, we have gone a long way since 
1933. 

Now that we are on the verge of complete fulfillment of this great 
humanitarian progress of Americanism, the opposition, from their 
remaining citadels of privilege, are engaging in a desperate and 
frantic, albeit futile, struggle. 

During my occupancy of a Senate seat—and I am told that the 
same was true prior to my incumbency—there was not heard from 
the Republican Party or from any of its spokesmen a single con- 
structive proposal for the advancement of the welfare of the 
common people. 

All the Republican Party has to offer, all that it has ever offered, 
whether it be in the United States Senate or elsewhere, is a pro- 
gram of carping criticism. As an opposition party it is as befuddled 
as it is reactionary. It has long since ceased to have any plan or 
purpose other than to slander and libel the Democratic administra- 
tions. As a substitute for democratic action and progress it offers 
nothing save a return to the reaction of Herbert Hoover and the 
inactivity in behalf of the people that is traditional of the Repub- 
lican Party. The American people will never forget the Hoover 
depression and the utter impotence of the Republican Party in 
meeting the problems arising from it. 

The Republican Party promises but the Republican Party does 
not perform. 

All that the Republican Party can think of is “on to 40.“ The 
Republican Party is not interested in your problems of 1939. 

No! “On to 40.“ That is their only purpose. Assassinate char- 
acters. Vilify reputations. Hurl reckless charges with abandon. 
Anything! Everything! Just so it helps “on to 40.“ 

The Republican Party in both State and Nation has demon- 
strated it is not interested in the empty stomachs of 1939; it has 
no interest in the farm crops or farm prices of 1939; it is not 
concerned with the jobless man of 1939. 

None of these pressing problems of 1939 mean anything to a 
hungry mob of politicians who are hell-bent “on to 40.“ 

Well, my friends, on to 40“ it is. But let the people of Illinois 
and the Nation beware lest “on to 40“ takes them back, by the 
election of the Republican Party, to the dark days of 1929, of 
1930, of 1931, and of 1932. 

When Republican orators promise next spring and again in the 
fall of 1940; when they promise you the solution for all the prob- 
lems besetting us; when they promise every jobless man a job; 
when they promise the farmer a bumper crop and new highs in 
prices; when they promise all this—and heaven, too—recall their 
utter impotence of 1929, 1930, 1931, and 1932, and recall their 
utter inability to present a constructive solution for our present- 
day problems. 

The Republican Party, as I have said, promises but it does not 
perform. The promissory note of the Republican Party is not 
worth the paper on which it is written. 

In Illinois we expect promises to be redeemed. Governor Hor- 
ner has accustomed the Illinois voters to that. So if we, as a 
Democratic Party, continue to redeem our pledges; if we continue 
to work for the common good of all our people; if we remain, 
as we now are, a united harmonious democracy those Republi- 
cans who now are lustily chanting the “On to 40“ refrain will, 
when 40 has come and gone, awaken from their daydreams and 
say: 

“There was no difference between 1940 and 1932, or 1934, or 
1936, or 1938.” 

We of Illinois are ready. Under the matchless leadership of 
Governor Horner, inspired by the knowledge that, as Democrats, 
we have diligently sought to do the right, as God has given us to 
see the right, we say: 

“On to '40; a united and harmonious democracy. On to 40 and 
another great victory for the rank and file of our people by the 
election of the entire Democratic ticket.” 


Moral Rearmament Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 29 (legislative day of Tuesday, July 25), 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS, OF UTAH, 
JULY 22, 1939 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, the junior Senator from 
Utah [Mr. THomas] has for a number of years been preparing 
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and sending weekly radio messages to the various stations in 
Utah. On July 22 he took for his theme sentiments and ideals 
in connection with the Moral Rearmament movement. I ask 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp one of these 
messages. 


There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor», as follows: 


I hold in my files a brief communication from London, in which 
it is stated to me in full: “Those members of the House of Lords 
who sent a message to the meeting for moral and spiritual re- 
armament in Washington desire to thank you for your kind 
response. We feel with you that such an interchange of messages 
is, to use Senator Truman’s words, a sure means of ‘strengthening 
those spiritual qualities which are the common heritage of our 
peoples and the strongest bond between us.’” Senator Truman is 
Senator from Missouri and had the honor to represent the President 
in the moral rearmament conference. It was held in Constitution 
Hall on June 4. I had the honor to be listed and to take part 
as @ sponsor. 

The words Senator TRUMAN carried from President Roosevelt are, 
it will be remembered, as follows: “The underlying strength of the 
world must consist in the moral fiber of her citizens. A program 
of moral rearmament for the world cannot fail, therefore, to lessen 
the danger of armed conflict. Such moral rearmament, to be 
highly effective, must receive support on a world-wide basis.” Gen- 
eral Pershing was quoted, in part, as stating: “Today, confronted 
by conditions so threatening to world peace, we must rededicate 
ourselves to the faith of our forefathers if we are to be worthy of 
our heritage.” 


All this is rather vague, if we are looking for vagaries. Morality 
in a person is an indefinite quality. In a nation it is so also. But 
we all know morality when we are brought face to face with it. 
At no other time have nations been so greatly menaced through 
the suspected disappearance of this quality among some nations 
than now. We may not direct the affairs of other nations, but we 
may set our own house in order. 

I believe the Moral Rearmament Conference was given good 
coverage in the newspapers, so I shall not take the time here to 
describe it. It was conducted at the time the King and Queen were 
among us. 

A few days afterward it was my pleasure and honor to address the 
Third Conference on Canadian-American Affairs on the subject of 
Defense and External Obligations. This was at the request of 
Secretary Hull, of the State Department. The event was celebrated 
in an eastern Canadian-American border city. There I repeated 
the four great freedoms in relation to person, to mind, to soul, and 
to property, and said that it was and is our obligation na- 
tionally and internationally to see that no act of ours shall ever 
deprive others of the attainment of these political and social rights. 
Nor may one be on the side of a wrongdoer without contributing to 
the wrong. 

I make these general statements and recall these thoughts to- 
night because we soon are to adjourn Congress without a significant 
foreign policy and without adequate domestic neutrality legislation. 

Men in Washington are making statements, and I am making 
mine. We do so not because we fear an international war before 
Congress may meet again but because we fear the possibility, per- 
haps even the likelihood of one. I do not want to become dramatic, 
but, for the record, I am unhappy about our national unconcern 
over things international, and over the refusal of Members of the 
United States Senate as much as to give the time to talk about it. 

If an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure, it will be 
best that consideration of our foreign policy be taken up not 
after such an outside conflagration but before. Our debates should 
be held while we are yet unimpassioned and as nearly unprejudiced 
as a nation with free thought and an ample news coverage of 
foreign events could be expected to be. 

For the record, let me say that the subject of American neu- 
trality has been off too lightly in 1939 and in many other 
years, but notably in 1939. We have domestic ills which have 
occupied too much of our time, relatively. While we have been 
watching them to the exclusion of the larger picture, a changing 
world has left us with only a laboratory record of meager and 
poor experiments based on our own history, no text on the experi- 
ments of others outside, and no particular desire for learning. I 
think it would be better for those of us who believe that world 
morality is part of our national code to go onto the floor of two 
houses and have the stuffing beaten out of us, as we probably 
would have, and thus at least serve notice to other nations where 
we stand than to let them get so many and so conflicting im- 
pressions on American relations, American peace and American 
neutrality. America today is something like a man under mild 
intoxication, she wants to be everybody’s friend but does not 
know why or how. 

I thank you. 
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Appointment of Paul V. McNutt and the Hatch Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. SHERMAN MINTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 29 (legislative day of Tuesday, July 25), 1939 


ARTICLE FROM THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an article pub- 
lished in the Christian Science Monitor, in the column 
headed “Intimate Message From Washington.” 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor». as follows: 


[From the Christian Science Monitor] 


INTIMATE MESSAGE FROM WASHINGTON—MCNUTT’S APPOINTMENT AND 
THE HATCH BILL RAISE QUESTIONS OF THE FINANCING OF AMERICAN 
POLITICAL PARTIES 

WASHINGTON. 

Sooner or later Americans must do some hard thinking about the 
organization of political parties. It is one of the most funda- 
mental problems in the United States. We are in the main proud 
of the party system and committed to its perpetuation, though it 
finds no mention in the Constitution. But how should these 
parties be organized and, above all, how financed? This question 
is raised by two recent news events: The national attention given 
to Paul V. McNutt, who, as Governor of Indiana, the 
“Two Per Cent Club,” which was a frank salary assessment on State 
officeholders, and the passage of the Hatch bill, which forbids 
political activity by an army of Federal workers. 

Few writers have written more ardently than this one in support 
of civil-service reform and the merit system. That Government 
business should be done on a nonpolitical basis goes without say- 
ing. But a mere statement does not end the matter. We also 
believe in the party system. Are these two ideas in conflict? Theo- 
retically there is no clash. Parties should be the grouping of men 
of like views, held together by common ideals. As a matter of fact, 
everyone knows that this is only part of it. Parties have to have 
money to win elections. How shall they get it? 

Reformers have been unrealistic about this whole matter. 
Many of them have preferred not to look behind the scenes. We 
know that one way of keeping parties together is by patronage. 
Most of us agree it is a bad way. The Hatch bill may do a good 
deal to end it, if (and it is quite an if) it can be enforced. An- 
other way is by party war chests raised by gifts. Is this a good 
way? Reformers decry the McNutt scheme of making every em- 
ployee pay 2 percent of his salary. This writer believes it is a 
vicious system. But there is danger of being smug about it; after 
all the McNutt scheme was brutally frank, it was relatively open 
and above board, it dragged the forbidden subject into the air. 
Is it worse to have a party financed and held together by that 
method, or by secret political contributions of special interests in 
return for favors made after the election? 


QUESTION REQUIRES REPLY 


This is an uncomfortable but a very real question, and it de- 
mands reply. We are just approaching a great new presidential 
election. Recall for a minute what such an election costs. The 
1928 campaign cost Hoover headquarters $10,000,000 and Smith 
$7,500,000. In 1932, in the depression, Republicans spent $2,900,052 
and Democrats $2,245,775 (ending the fight with deficits of $195,100 
and $769,056 respectively). In 1936 the Lonergan Committee esti- 
mated the Republican National Committee spent 68,892,971, State 
committees $4,969,129, and miscellaneous Republican organizations 
$336,102, or a total of $14,198,202; while Democrats spent in the 
same categories $5,651,118; $2,757,236; and $820,052 or a total of 
$9,228,406, Even this only begins to tell the story, for when other 
parties and State contests are taken into account, the total may 
have reached the astonishing figure of $48,000,000! 

How shali parties be made effective? There is not any bigger 
domestic subject than the Government of the United States, and 
this question of party financing and patronage goes to the heart 
of the matter. It is high time some thought was given to it. 
Politics abhor a vacuum. If the Hatch bill destroys one form of 
party support, some other will be created. It is not sufficient in 
carrying out a reform simply to destroy; something must be created 
to take its place. What should it be in this case? 


MONEY HAS TO BE RAISED 


This writer simply does not know. 
in large part by the dues of members. 


parties are financed 
Campaign chests are small. 
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Furthermore, compact, single-issue parties like the Socialists, Com- 
munists, or, let us say, Prohibitionists, are simpler to manage and 
get mass contributions more easily. Nobody can deny that at 
present money has to be raised. The question is, Shall it be by 
“2 percent clubs,” by contributions from the wealthy, by patronage, 
or by some other means as yet unexplored in America? 

The Hatch bill raises other urgent problems. With commenda- 
tory zeal it would divorce Federal officeholders from politics. This 
strikes a blow at the New Deal’s control of the 1940 convention, 
It was largely to achieve this highly political end that the non- 
political measure was passed. But it does nothing to halt State 
machines. Obviously, similar measures should be passed in the 
States. But until they are passed the whole political balance is 
(theoretically at least) upset, and power shifts from Federal pa- 
tronage to State patronage. The Governors win and the Senators 
lose. Local bosses get power at the expense of Federal bosses. 

The workings of the Hatch bill, it must be said, are still viewed 
here with considerable skepticism. Worthy as are the motives, the 
Hatch bill must still prove in actual practice that it is a real rem- 
edy for the problems it seeks to handle. But provided enforcement 
is fully effective, the public must realize it leaves two major prob- 
lems unsolved, (a) political coercion of State officeholders, and 
(b) the much bigger and intrinsically more difficult subject, how 
to run political parties without patronage and without selfish 


dividends. 
RICHARD L. Strout. 


Silver Purchase Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN G. TOWNSEND, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 29 (legislative day of Tuesday, July 25), 1939 


EDITORIALS FROM THE BANGOR (MAINE) NEWS, HARTFORD 
(CONN.) COURANT, AND THE NEW YORK SUN 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted in the Recorp an editorial from the 
Bangor (Maine) News entitled “Silver Farce and Tragedy,” 
an editorial from the Hartford (Conn.) Courant entitled 
“Foreign Silver Purchases,” and an editorial from the New 
York Sun entitled “Silver.” 

There being no objection, the editorials were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The Bangor (Maine) News in an editorial of June 27, 1939, dis- 
cussed the question of our silver policy and Japan as follows: 


“SILVER FARCE AND TRAGEDY 


“Hard pressed by the Japanese and having faith in the might of 
the British Navy, the Chinese Government some time ago stored 
most of what remained of its once huge silver hoard in the British 
concession at Tientsin. The amount now lodged there is reported 
to be approximately $25,000,000 at the price the United States Treas- 
ury pays for foreign silver. That is not a great deal, as war costs 
go, but Japan feels the financial pinch and could use that much 
money in its effort to exterminate Chinese and close more tightly 
the Chinese trade doors against American and other foreign 

“Demand has been made on the British to deliver that silver to 
the puppet government set up by the Japanese, and this is said to 
be at the bottom of the Tientsin ute. To turn over the silver 
would be tantamount to British relinquishment of all claim to ter- 
ritorial sovereignty in China, and it probably would merely hasten 
the time for a fresh “incident.” It happens that Senator TOWNSEND 
has introduced a bill in Congress to repeal the Silver Purchase 
Act, under which the Treasury feels obligated to buy all the foreign 
silver offered to it. The opportunity is an excellent one for aban- 
doning the anomalous position this country now holds of lending 
money to the Chinese Government to fight the Japanese and giving 
gold to the Japanese in exchange for the silver they seize in China. 
The Tientsin silver is worth nothing to anybody except Uncle Sam, 
who at the same time he refuses to buy it might also cease to sub- 
sidize the Mexican Government with monthly gold payments for 
silver to fill the West Point storage vaults.” 


The Hartford (Conn.) Courant on July 10, 1939, published an 
editorial entitled “Foreign Silver Purchases,” a portion of which 
reads as follows: 

“Next week Secretary Hull will attempt publicly to justify the 
silver purchases abroad on the ground that they implement the 
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State Department’s foreign policy by enabling this country to 
confer favors on the silver producers. If, for the sake of argu- 
ment, it be granted that the Executive ought to have such pow- 
ers, there are more effective and more honest ways of carrying 
them out then by debasing the currency to maintain the inter- 
national price. Under the present set-up, Japan—which the State 
“Department is apparently not anxious to favor—is one of the 
principal benefactors, for it enjoys a better market for the Chi- 
nese silver it has taken over than it would if it had to throw 
the metal on the open market for what it would bring. Even 
were it desirable to pay Mexico an inflated price for its silver— 
which it is not—there is no practical means of paying more for 
Mexican metal than for that of any other country.” 


— 


The New York Sun of May 3, 1939, printed an editorial, Silver, 
which is now of interest because of the attention being given to 
Japanese relations. The editorial, which points out that all along 
we have been financing both sides in the Sino-Japanese conflict, 
reads as follows: 

“Having moved a huge pile of silver stored in the old assay 
office to West Point, the Coast Guardsmen who were using the 
building for a barracks have now gone to other parts, but the 
old building is filling up again as the Treasury continues to take 
silver from all senders, having it delivered to the Wall Street 
address. One of the interesting sidelights of the silver movement 
lately has been the arrival of several million ounces from Japan, 
which probably seized the metal from the Chinese. By buying 
it, the United States Treasury is generously helping the Japanese 
to pay for the conquest of China, while giving the Chinese credits 

In gold, against shipments of silver, in order to provide money 
to fight Japan. It may not be unique in modern history for one 
government to finance both sides of the same conflict. Japanese 
silver shipments were 650,000 ounces in January, 1,500,000 ounces 
in February and 1,200,000 in March. In April shipments fell off, 
presumably because the pickings were not so good. During 1938 
Japan sent here, and the Treasury bought, 6,900,000 ounces of 
white metal. Mexico continues to send large amounts averaging 
3.500.000 ounces monthly. Mexican shipments here in 1938 were 
76,800,000 ounces, exclusive of silver ore.” 


Paul V. McNutt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 29 (legislative day of Tuesday, July 25), 1939 


. EDITORIALS FROM THE WASHINGTON EVENING STAR AND 
WASHINGTON POST 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recor an article from 
the Washington Evening Star of yesterday entitled “McNutt 
Wants No Federal Cash Promoting Him” and an article from 
the Washington Post of this morning entitled “McNutt Dis- 
allows Expense of Magazine Praising Him.” The other day 
in this body I raised the point that a publication of an agency 
of the Social Security Board was promoting Mr. McNutt’s 
candidacy at the expense of Federal funds. I am very glad 
that Mr. McNutt has had this change of heart and that he 
is disallowing the expense of the publication. I hope this 
change of heart will be consistent in the months ahead. 

There being no objection, the articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


From the Washington Evening Star of July 28, 1939] 
M’NUTT WANTS NO FEDERAL CASH PROMOTING HIM 


“The overenthusiasm of friends sometimes rises to embarrass,” 
Paul V. McNutt, Federal Security Administrator, said in comment- 
ing on a recent bulletin issued by the Indiana Unemployment Com- 
pensation Commission. 

The pamphlet carried Mr. McNutt’s picture on the cover page 
with the caption “Again, the Boss. Beneath was a chart show- 
ing in chronological order positions Mr. McNutt has occupied and 
a picture of the National Capitol over the date, 1941, 

Earlier in the week, Senator Brinces, Republican, of New Hamp- 
shire called the pamphlet to the attention of the Senate, saying 
the commission which published it was financed wholly or partly 
by Federal funds administered by Mr. McNutt. He added, “Mr. 
8 is to be congratulated on starting his campaign as soon as 

e has.” 

Mr. McNutt said he believed the pamphlet had been prepared 
before he took office as Security Administrator, adding, “I don't 
want any Federal money spent in promoting me personally.” 
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[From the Washington Post of July 29, 1939] 
M’NUTT DISALLOWS EXPENSE OF MAGAZINE PRAISING HIM—INDIANA 
HOUSE ORGAN CARRIED HIS PICTURE ON COVER PAGE; SECURITY CHIEF 
WRITES: “I HAVE BEEN EMBARRASSED” 


Paul V. McNutt, in his first major decision yesterday as Federal 
Security Administrator, directed the Social Security Board to dis- 
allow publication costs of the June-July issue of the Indiana Un- 
employment Compensation Adviser, which carried his picture on 
the cover page and an editorial praising him. 

It was McNutt’s answer to criticism provoked by the fact that 
he was featured in the pamphlet. The cost of putting out the 
issue, it is understood, was about $128. As a result of McNutt’s 
order the Indiana unemployment compensation division will be 
“docked” this amount. Who will be out the money, or how it will 
be made up, was not clear. 

Clarence A. Jackson, State unemployment compensation director, 
is author of the editorial, and presumably was responsible for the 
cover-page picture, underneath which appeared a graph showing 
McNutt’s upward climb, step by step, toward the Presidency in 
1941. Jackson put into operation the gross-income-tax law en- 
acted by the Indiana Legislature when McNutt was Governor. 

In a memorandum to Oscar Powell, executive director of the 
Social Security Board, McNutt said that, “Although this publica- 
tion is nothing but a house organ, I have been embarrassed by the 
cover page of this particular issue, evidently the result of thought- 
less action of overenthusiastic friends.” 

“I am anxious,” he said, “to avoid anything which could possibly 
be construed as promoting partisan or political interests in con- 
nection with the work of this agency. 

“Therefore, it is my desire that the Social Security Board dis- 
allow a sum equal to the cost of this particular issue, and that 
instructions be issued that the policy outlined above be followed 
in connection with any partisan activity.” 

McNutt has been assigned offices in the old National Institute 
a, Health administration building at Twenty-fifth and E Streets 


Shall We Send Our Youth to War? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD P. NYE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 29 (legislative day of Tuesday, July 25), 1939 


ARTICLE BY HON. HERBERT HOOVER 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a very splendid 
article appearing in the current number of the American 
Magazine entitled “Shall We Send Our Youth to War?” by 
the Honorable Herbert Hoover. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From American Magazine for August 1939] 
SHALL WE SEND OUR YOUTH TO WAR? 
(By Herbert Hoover) 

The American people are today tense with anxiety lest they be 
led into another great war. 

And some of our people seem to be accepting glib talk of war 
as if it were something more good than evil. Truly many years 
have already gone by since we ceased to feed boys to the cannon. 
It seems difficult to believe that only about one-third of the living 
American people are old enough to remember the World War well, 

We have urgent need today to recall the realities of modern war, 
And we have desperate need to take into our national thinking the 
gigantic yet invisible forces behind war which are again moving in 
Europe. 

I am perhaps one of the few living Americans who had full op- 
portunity to see intimately the moving tragedy of the World War 
from its beginnings down through the long years which have not 
yet ended. I saw it not only in its visible ghastliness, but I lived 
with the invisible forces which moved in its causes and its conse- 
quences. I am perhaps justified in recalling that experience. 

Before the war I knew Europe—Russia, Germany, France, Italy, 
and England—fairly intimately, not as a tourist but as a part of 
their workaday life. 

I was drafted in 1914 to preserve the lives of 10,000,000 people in 
Belgium and northern France who had been overrun by the 
German armies. Here was a service that by common consent 
was a sort of semiofficial state. It covered not alone food, but the 
economic life of these people. It operated within the lines of 
a hostile army and moved through the blockade of a hostile navy. 
In that service I moved constantly in and out behind the trenches 
on both sides of the conflict. I witnessed the misery and back- 
wash from war in their most hideous forms. My duties required 
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that I meet constantly with high military and civil officials in 
England, Germany, France, and the neutral countries in contact 
with the invisible forces behind the war. 

When America joined in the war I was asked by President Wilson 
to return to America to become a member of our American War 
Council and to administer the food supplies of our country and 
for our Allies. 

At the armistice I was drafted back to Europe to direct activities 
of the allied and associated governments to defeat unparalleled 
famine and pestilence, to restore economic life among both the 
victors and the vanquished. In this service I spread an organiza- 
tion of thousands of American men and women over 23 nations— 
many of them boiling with revolution. Our job was not alone the 
extension of a hand of kindness. Its purpose was to secure order 
out of which peace could be made. 

Constant dealing with those many peoples and their officials 
brought a flood of knowledge of the political, , and 
currents which sprang from the war. 

I did not participate in making the peace. I was daily called 
upon for advice and information. And I observed its disastrous 
course. Subsequently, during a period of 8 years in Cabinet 
position I dealt with the troubled seas of unceasing political and 
economic storms the world over. 

As President, I dealt unceasingly to bring about reduction of 
arms, economic readjustment, and peace. 

A year ago I spent some months in Europe with unique oppor- 
tunity to discuss its problems with leaders in 14 nations. 

That is 20 years of opportunity to observe European peoples and 
their leaders, with all the forces of good and evil in which they 
live, and to relate them to our American scene, The searchlight 
of this experience can well be turned upon some phases of the 
present scene. 

First, let me say something from this experience of what war 
really is. Those who lived in it, and our American boys who 
fought in it, dislike to recall its terribleness. We dwell today upon 
its glories—the courage, the heroism, the atness of spirit in 
men. I, myself, should like to forget all But today, with 
the world driving recklessly into it again, there is much we must 
not forget. Amid the afterglow of glory and legend we forget 
the filth, the stench, the death, of the trenches. We forget the 
dumb grief of mothers, wives, and children. We forget the unend- 
ing blight cast upon the world by the sacrifice of the flower of 
every race. 

I Ms one of but few civilians who saw something of the Battle 
of the Somme. In the distant view were the unending trenches 
filled with a million and a half men. Here and there, like ants, 
they advanced under the thunder and belching volcanoes from 
10,000 guns. Their lives were thrown away until half a million 
had died. Passing close by were unending lines of men plodding 
along the right side of the road to the front, not with drums 
and bands, but with saddened resignation. Down the left side 
came the unending lines of wounded men, staggering among 
unending stretchers and ambulances. Do you think one can 
forget that? And it was but one battle of a hundred, 

Ten million men died or were maimed for life in that war. There 
were millions who died unknown and unmarked. Yet there are 
miles of unending crosses in a thousand cemeteries. The great 
monument to the dead at Ypres carries the names of 150,000 Eng- 
lishmen who died on but a small segment of the front. Theirs 
was an inspiring heroism for all time. But how much greater a 
world it would be today if that heroism and that character could 
have lived. 

And there was another side no less dreadful. I hesitate to recall 
even to my own mind the nightmares of roads filled for long miles 
with old men, young women, and little children dropping of fa- 
tigue and hunger as they fled in terror from burning villages and 
oncoming armies. And over Europe these were not just a few 
thousands but over the long years that scene was enacted in 
millions. 

And there was the ruthless killing of civilians, executed by firing 
squads who justified their acts not by processes of justice but on 
mere suspicion of transgression of the laws of war. Still worse 
was the killing of men, women, and even children to project terror 
and cringing submission, To the winds went every sense of justice, 
To the winds went every sense of decency. To the winds went every 
sense of tolerance. To the winds went every sense of mercy. The 
purpose of every army is to win. They are not put together for 
afternoon teas. They are not made up to bring good cheer or 
justice or tolerance. They are made up of men sent out to kill 
— be killed. Whatever the theory, the act that wins is justified 

war. 

And there were the terrors of the air. In a score of air raids I 
saw the terror of women and children flocking to the cellars, 
frantically, to escape from an unseen enemy. 

In another even more dreadful sense I saw inhuman policies of 
war. That was the determination on both sides to bring subjection 
by starvation, The food blockade by the Allied Governments on 
the one side, and the ruthless submarine warfare by the Central 
Powers on the other, had this as its major purpose. Both sides 
professed that it was not their purpose to starve women and chil- 
dren, But it is an idiot who thinks soldiers ever starve. It was 
women and children who died of starvation. It was they who died 
of the disease which came from short food supplies, not in 
hundreds of thousands but in millions. 

And after the armistice came famine and pestilence, in which 
millions perished and other millions grew up stunted in mind and 
body. That is war. Let us not forget. 
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We were actually at the front in this war for only a few months, 
but it cost us the lives of 180,000 men. It has placed 470,000 per- 
sons on the national pension list already. It has cost us $40,000,- 
000,000. And that represents more than just dollars. Today we 
have a quarter to a third of the American people below a decent 
standard of living. If that forty billions of wealth had remained 
in America these people would not be in this plight. A large 
segment of our people have already been impoverished for a quarter 
of a century. And the end is not yet. 

We may need to go to war again. But that war should be on 
this hemisphere alone and in the defense of our firesides or our 
honor. For that alone should we pay the price. 

The endless books tell us how the Great War originated. They 
do not agree. But some salient facts do stand out that are perti- 
nent today. It began by a quarrel between three dictators—the 
Czar of Russia and the Emperors of Germany and Austria. They 
were competing for “power.” France, a democracy, was dragged 
in because, out of fear of the dictators of Germany and Austria, 
she, a democracy, had made a military alliance with the Czar. 
The British democracy was drawn in partly out of idealism to 
defend liberty, but also partly to save its trade and its possessions 
from too great a concentration of “power” on the Continent. 
We finally joined in the war wholly out of idealism. 

I dodge no responsibility. I reluctantly joined in the almost 
unanimous view of our countrymen that America must go into 
that war. We had been directly attacked. But, more important, 
I believed we could bring the endless slaughter to an end. I 
believed that with our singleness of purpose we could impose an 
enlightened peace; that we could make it a war to end war. I 
believed we could make the world safe for the spread of human 
liberty. If experience has any value to nations, there are in the 
wrecking of these hopes a thousand reasons why we should never 
attempt it again. 

When President Wilson arrived in Paris the common people of the 
world were praying for a real peace. There were good men there, 
and there were high aspirations. But there were also concentrated 
there the invisible forces of age-old hate and greed. Mr. Wilson 
met a determination to crush the enemy in a Carthaginian peace. 
He met the sinister demands for power. He met a greed for pos- 
session of world resources. Above all, he met with the pressures 
of populations and the unsolvable problems of European boundaries 
and economic life. He worked valiantly to combat the evil forces. 
He spread American idealism at the peace table. He argued and 
cried out for reason and justice—not because he felt the enemy 
was guilty, but because he felt that mankind must turn its face 
to the future and its back on the past. When Germans blame 
him, little do they know what Germany would have looked like 
had it not been for Woodrow Wilson. 

To Mr. Wilson I criticized bitterly the provisions of the peace 
treaties before they were signed. I felt that instead of healing 
the wounds of the world they would spread disaster over a genera- 
tion. I have before me a memorandum that I gave to Mr. Wilson 
2 months before the treaties were signed, urging their lack of 
vision and the dangers to America. He won some victories for 
sanity. He helped some nations to freedom. He hoped that, with 
time for hate and avarice to cool, the League of Nations could re- 
construct the failures of the treaty. 

Americans will yet be proud of that American who fought a 
fight for righteousness, although he partially lost. But he proved 
that American idealism and American ignorance of the invisible 
forces in Europe can only confuse the grim necessities of European 
peace. 

What is happening today? Europe is suffering repeated earth- 
quake shocks from the fault of the Treaty of Versailles. 

But, beyond all this which is obvious, something else is moving. 
Europe is again engaged in a hideous conflict for power. Stripped 
to its bones, today the quarrel is much the same. Dictators in 
Germany and Italy rise to power on opposition to communism, 
launched into their peoples by the dictator of Russia. Again the 
dictators are in conflict for power. France, a democracy, 
ties herself to the dictatorship in Russia, England becomes endan- 
gered should the dictators of Germany and Italy overwhelm 
France. And thus again begins this dreadful treadmill. 

What is proposed? That we join to stop inevitable movements 
and readjustments of peoples; t we engage in ideological wars. 
Who will pay for it in blood and treasure? Our children. 

In Europe they constantly use the word “power” in a connota- 
tion that is strange to many Americans, That is the “power” of 

ples and over peoples. This “power” may be a political au- 
thority held in a man. It may be the “power” of a nation, the 
“power” of alliances, or the b: ice of “power.” And they speak 
daily of international “power” politics. They often speak of it in 
terms of a game. They play power politics as sheer necessity for 
national defense, and they play it for national aggression. 

The players change and the forces in the games shift con- 
stantly. It is a game of delicate moves, It is not a game of open 
covenants openly arrived at. Nor is the self-determination of na- 
tions one of the rules. Those who play with power politics, 
like those who play with matches, always deny that they intend to 
set the c tion of war. Their moves are based not alone on 
bluf but on guns. When we take sides in their controversies, 
when we talk of using force of any kind, we are playing power 
politics at the European chess table. 

I do not believe we should sit in that game, either in their inter- 
est or ours. Our idealism and our uncertainties of policy only 
befuddle the movements of expediency and delicate adjustments 
in which they are compelled to live. And our stakes are the lives of 
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millions of sons of America. The stakes are another 25 years of 
hideous national impoverishment. The stakes are the progress of 
all mankind for half a century. The stakes may be the sinking 
of intellectual and spiritual liberty for a century to come. 

The time may come when we could arbitrate the quarrels which 
arise in that game at some point before shooting begins. But if 
we sit in the game, we shall never be arbitrator, and we may be 
drawn into the shooting. 

And let me inject that Europe plays power politics against us. 
There is the instance of the European war debts to us. Part of the 
debt was for supplies and cash to carry on the war. From one- 
third to one-half of that debt, however, was material and money 
we supplied after the armistice to aid in reconstruction. At that 
time the war was won. We had no need in our own interest to loan 
another dollar. We settled the debts for much less than the full 
sum. The whole, including the reconstruction advances, has been 
repudiated. 

The repudiation has a double sting, for over years following the 
Balfour note the Allies publicly and repeatedly informed the former 
enemies that the reason they exacted reparations and indemnities 
from the enemy was because they had to pay it over to the Shylock 
of the Western World. They stated they would reduce the in- 
demnities by whatever the United States, in turn, would cancel 
to them. By such power politics they consolidated central Europe 
into their propaganda and pressures to cancel the debts. Moreover, 
their propaganda told us, and a host of Americans re-echoed, that 
they could not pay because they could not transfer money in such 
great quantities from one nation to another. That is true in a 
depression, but let me recall that these very nations today have 
shipped four billions of money to this country for investment since 
they repudiated their debts. 

I have no desire to recall these incidents. 

My purpose is to stir up reason among the American people 
against doing it again. 

The dangers of our being dragged into war lie in these direc- 
tions: 

1. Foreign propaganda to inflame our emotions and to mold our 
minds to war. 

2. Preachments of our own mistaken officials and citizens which, 
in effect, support these propagandas. 

3. Steps taken by our own Government, which, while denying 
that they are intended to take us into war, yet entangle us with 
these very controversies, the end of which may be war. 

If deliberate attack were made upon women and children, which 
modern airplanes and modern food blockade make possible, our 
indignation might not be restrained from action. Remember the 
part indignation over Belgium played in our entry into the last war. 

And here we can examine one of the methods of power politics. 
That is propaganda. During the World War propaganda was first 
developed into a national weapon no less potent than killing men. 
When peoples and governments believe that independence or their 
national survival or their possessions are at stake, they instantly 
justify untruth and lies as a part of national policies. When they 
weigh the sacrifice of their sons, then truth, honesty, tolerance, and 
justice are thrown to the winds if a lie will serve better. 

The Great War was the first time in history when all the power- 
ful agencies of publicity and manipulation of news were organized 
without moral restraint under the genius of skilled men. There 
were built up a skill and a technique in front of which every 
citizen was helpless to know the truth. And since that time the 
radio has become an additional weapon. 

We, ourselves, when we entered the war imitated the others. We 
created great propaganda agencies. The managers of them have 
since confessed frankly that they distorted fact and created news 
without truth. They built hate as well as altruism as a necessary 
emotional foundation of modern war. And no man dared ques- 
tion or answer under this fierce organized condemnation. 

Propaganda has three directions: Internal, to mobilize emotions; 
external, to influence neutral nations; and aggressive, to influence 
the enemy. 

From the beginning of the Great War I saw the development of 
the propaganda directed at the United States from both sides, I 
was so impressed that I collected this material for years. The 
War Library at Stanford University holds stack after stack of this 
emanation from every government at war. And, in the light of 
what we now know really happened, it comprises the greatest 
oo gs of part lies on the face of the earth. It ought to be 
studied. 

There are certain types of propaganda in motion today which 
fertilize our soil for our entry into war. For instance, one of these 
volleys of propaganda asserts that a great war in Europe is inevi- 
table. That is a half truth. The set-up in Europe has made a 
general war inevitable every hundred years since the Romans kept 
the And until mankind makes much greater progress it 
will continue to be inevitable. But the pounding in of that phrase 
is either sensational journalistic speculation or European propa- 
ganda of the preparatory type. 

We are told that we must join in war or democracy will disappear 
from the earth. From the alliance of the democracies with several 
totalitarian states that ideological issue seems somewhat confused. 

My sympathies are with the democracies. But the democracies 
of western Europe have the resources to defend themselves. They 
comprise great empires of hundreds of millions of people with all 
the resources needed to secure their defense. Whether they pre- 
serve their democracies is a question of their own will. 

We are told that if they fall we shall be the next victim. I do 
not agree that they will fall. But if they do fall, the exhaustion 
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of the dictators will be such that these countries will leave us 
alone for a quarter of a century at least. 

It is dinned in our ears that we shall inevitably be drawn into 
this inevitable war whether we like it or not. That just simply 
depends upon our own will to keep out. x 

And propaganda showers upon us in other forms. I have for 
the past few months checked back on headline stories from Europe 
which have subsequently proved untrue. There are 20 such stories 
on the list. That is not the fault of our news services. These 
stories usually start as “information from a responsible source.” 
That means a foreign government official. But they leave a trail 
of fear, of hate, and prejudice and help to condition our minds 
for war. 

One of the curious happenings of these days is that our news- 
papers print more alarming war news than the European press. 

And another form of war conditioning of the public mind is the 
firing of words by our Government officials at the nations we 
don’t like. So long as we confine it to words, the dictators will 
fire back an equally insulting lot of words, and we wind up even. 
Soapbox oratory is the necessary equipment of modern dictators, 
and they excel. Only the really neutral nations could judge as 
to who wins in these jousts of billingsgate. But they build up 
hateful emotions both ways. 

And that does not imply that we should ever neglect to express 
indignation at great wrong. But the terms we use are important 
if it is results we seek and not propaganda. 

The second danger of war comes from the policies of our own 
Government. President Roosevelt has taken a seat at the table 
where power politics is being played. He has joined in the chess- 
board of Europe. He lines us up in the balance of power. It is 
said we can do this without joining in war. 

It is said we will do something more than words and less than 
war. When we open fire on the front we are in the fight. The 
enenry will fire back with more than words. If the more than 
words fail to overcome him we have to go further. For then we 
have to win or be overcome on our side. Let nobody say that you 
can do such things without danger of war itself. 

If the dictators believe we will stop short of war they will credit 
us with having small chips in this game. Their chips are soldiers 
and . If our partners believe our chips of more than words 
and less than war are valuable, it is because they believe that when 
we have exhausted these chips we will put our soldiers and guns 
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And right before our eyes the game shifts. We were originally 
going to quarantine dictators and again save democracy. Today 
we have two or three dictators on our team. We have had to 
drop the “democracy front” and “dictators” and talk of aggres- 
sors.” That only indicates how rapidly we can move from sheer 
idealism into combat. 

We may think we can take part in controversies and quarrels in 
Europe without going to war. We may think our strong will to keep 
out permits us to start down this road and stop when it looks as 
though we are being involved in war. But when we get to that 
point our will to stay out is not only weakened but our angers and 
hates are aroused to a point where our will to stay out no longer has 
any control. 

Today the European antiaxis press is confident we intend to join 
in their wars if they come. If they are rudely awakened, their peoples 
will hate us for a generation. And they will deluge us with cries of 
cowardice by way of further propaganda. 

Space prevents adequate discussion of another phase of this situa- 
tion. The whole totalitarian structure upon which these aggressive 
dictators are supported is weakening. That is equally true for the 
Communists, the Fascists, and the National Socialists. Their con- 
cepts of brutal intolerance, of suppression of every right of free men, 
is raising its own opposition within them. Peoples who have known 
liberty will yet regain it for themselves. The vicious persecutions of 
Jews and other religious groups has raised the hate of the world. 
Their economic systems are failing to produce the standards 
of living they have promised. It is a sad thing that we in America 
have to endure the propaganda of the Communists trying to get us 
into war, and of the Bund trying to implant nazi-ism in the United 
States. We endure it only because we hold to free speech. And both 
of them take advantage of our tolerance to tear down our liberties. 

And what profit it if, by our joining in war to extinguish these 

, we also lose our own American life? It is not alone the 
price of war we lose. But we can never go through another great 
war without becoming a totalitarian state in order to effectively 
fight such a war. When we have finished we shall not have estab- 
lished peace in the world. We shall have sacrificed liberty for 
generations in the United States. 

America can be of service to the world. We can hold up the 
standards of decency in the world. 

We should hold that the basis of international relations should 
not be force, but should be law and free agreement. 

The greatest immediate service that we can render is to join in 
economic cooperation with other nations to relieve the economic 
pressures which are driving the world constantly to instability. A 
great part of these pressures for war are economic. The greatest 
healing force that could come to the world is prosperity. There is a 
vast field for American action which is free from political entangle- 
ments. We should resume the conferences which were started under 
such good auspices by our country in 1932. 

But, far beyond that, we can hold the light of liberty alight on 
pase continent. That is the greatest service we can give to civili- 
zation. 
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We as a people can keep out of war in Europe if we have the 
resolute will to do so. Our will can be weakened by propaganda. 
It can be insidiously undermined by sitting in the 5 of Euro- 
pean power politics. 

We hear much of laws that will preserve our neutrality. But the 
question is not legalisms; it is our will to stay out. Staying 
out is a matter of tactics and strategy almost as difficult as the 
strategy and tactics of war. And, if there is not the adamant 
will to stay out, no amount of law can keep us out. The first thing 
required is a vigorous, definite statement from all who have respon- 
sibility, both publicly and privately, that we are not going to war 
with anybody in Europe unless they attack the Western Hemis- 
paes The second thing is not to sit in this game of power 
politics. 

These are the American policies that will make sure that we do 
not send our youth to Europe for war. 
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ADDRESS BY IVAN A. BICKELHAUPT 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an address delivered on June 14, 
before the Gyro Club of the City of Washington, by a former 
South Dakotan by the name of Ivan A. Bickelhaupt. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


This year South Dakota celebrates its golden jubilee of statehood. 
In the galaxy of States it is one of the youngest, but in progress it 
ranks with the foremost. Although modest in size among Western 
States—250 miles wide by 450 miles long—it would, if superim- 
posed, completely blanket the six New England States, with enough 
left over to cover all of the habitable land in the State of Texas. 

Few places on this earth have the diversity of scenery that 
generous Nature has allotted to South Dakota. In the midst of 
fertile farming sections of the eastern half of the State are wooded 
lakes, surrounded by gentle elevations which give way to extensive 
sweeps of prairie, broken here and there by clusters of verdant 
hills. Beyond the Missouri River is a land of ranches whose bounds 
are beyond the reach of the eye, with cairns topping the buttes to 
guide the ranchers on their rounds. Overlooking all are the Black 
Hills, their lofty peaks interrupting the rays of the rising sun to 
cast shadows over the plains of Wyoming and in the evening laying 
a gentle blanket of shade over the range country of South Dakota. 

South Dakota is not an old State, but energy and enterprise has 
brought it in one short generation to leadership. The territory 
which was to become South Dakota has a history dating back over 
a century before its admittance to the Union. In 1743 Francois and 
Louis Joseph Verendyre reached the Missouri River at a point where 
the Bad River enters. On a high bluff above the river they buried 
& lead plate claiming the territory for France. That plate can now 
be viewed in our State Historical Museum. 

Shortly after the Revolutionary War fur traders established trad- 
ing posts along the Missouri River and for a century this river was 
the main artery of travel into the untamed expanses of the region. 
Broad-beamed mackinaws and sharp-prowed bateaux labored up 
restless course and returned with fabulous fortunes in gold, e 
and furs. 

In 1803 President Jefferson bought the Louisiana Territory from 
Napoleon and South Dakota became a part of the United States. 
Lewis and Clark, on their mission to explore this vast country 
included in this purchase, passed through South Dakota. Saka- 
kawea, the “bird woman” who guided them on their exploration, 
and to whom they attributed much of their success, lies buried on 
the banks of the Missouri in South Dakota. In 1825 Gen. Henry 
Atkinson and his troops were established at Fort Pierre (now the 
capital of the State). Permanent settlement was first established 
in 1857, preceding by 15 years the first railroad to reach the State’s 
borders. With the coming of the railroads the eastern part of the 
State settled rapidly and the rich farm lands there drew hardy pio- 
neers from every part of the world. At the same time discovery of 
gold in the Black Hills precipitated a gold rush that became his- 
toric. While the gold fever still seethed cattlemen discovered the 
lush grazing lands that surround the mountains and range cattle 
from the South took possession of the grass lands criss-crossed by 
the paths of millions of buffaloes, 

On the strength of rapidly increasing population South Dakota 
petitioned Congress for statehood in the early 80’s. Refused then 
and again in 1885, these hardy pioneers , and in 1889 Presi- 
dent Benjamin Harrison signed the act making South Dakota a State. 
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Today South Dakota annually produces $20,000,000 worth of gold, 
silver, and other minerals. From its 2,000,000 head of beef and 
dairy cattle choice meat and dairy products are produced. It mar- 
kets 2,000,000 head of fat hogs annually; 10,000,000 pounds of wool 
come from its 1,300,000 sheep, besides the Dakota lamb—well known 
to epicures the world over. Its 30,000,000 bushels of wheat are 
reserved to make the finest flour. Corn, oats, barley, alfalfa, sweet 
clover, flax, and other crops give it a high rank among great agri- 
cultural States of the Nation. Under its sun-kissed plains a billion 
tons of lignite coal lie awaiting development by industry. 

South Dakota is a land of sportsmen and for sportsmen. One 
person out of every 10 South Dakotans, including residents of all 
ages and both sexes, take out hunting licenses each fall. Thou- 
sands come from other States. The annual bag of pheasants is 
1,500,000. It is believed that the pheasants alone eat more grain 
each year than Texas raises. In a recent hunting season 800 buck 
deer were shot. South Dakota trout fishing is famous (since Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s visit). 

Many personalities have passed across the pages of South Dakota 
history. The names of Wild Bill Hickok, Calamity Jane, Deadwood 
Dick, General Custer, and others are well known. Rushmore 
Memorial, in the Black Hills, is the greatest piece of sculpture ever 
undertaken by man. The busts of Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, 
and Theodore Roosevelt are proportionate to men 450 feet high. 
(Parenthetically I might say that if it were not for our delightfully 
cool climate the perspiration from the brows of these great figures 
eR if piped to Texas, send the Rio Grande roaring out of its 


-) 
Visit South Dakota. Its history is a pageant of great adventure. 
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REMARKS 


HON. STEPHEN BOLLES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 29, 1939 


Mr. BOLLES. Mr. Speaker, 107 years ago, on August 2, 
there occurred an event which had wide historical and eco- 
nomic significance to this entire Naticn. On that day in 
1832 came the defeat of Black Hawk, the last Indian tribal 
head, militant and menacing, east of the Mississippi River. 
But there was something else in this Indian war which has 
a wider, more personal signficance. It lies in the personnel 
of those who participated. 

From that war came two Presidents of the United States— 
Abraham Lincoln and Zachary Taylor. One was a captain, 
then a private of militia who had three times enlisted. The 
other a colonel in the Regular Army. And then a third, whose 
name is deeply carved upon the tablets of historical chronicle, 
Jefferson Davis, a Regular Army officer, who had at Fort 
Crawford, in Wisconsin, married the daughter of Zachary 
Taylor. 

Strange are the mysteries of fate. Among those who par- 
ticipated in this war were others whose names are inscribed 
in deathless memory in history. There was Joseph E. John- 
ston, great Confederate commander, who fought to the finish 
in the War between the States. There was Albert Sydney 
Johnson, who died at Shiloh. There was Robert Anderson, 
who commanded at Fort Sumter and surrendered. There was 
Col. William Hamilton, son of Alexander Hamilton, who swore 
Lincoln into service in his third enlistment. There was Gen. 
Winfield S. Scott, in general command, first commander of 
United States forces in the Civil War. E. D. Baker, pic- 
turesque Senator from Oregon, who died at Balls Bluff, was 
a part of this flower and chivalry of the Nation in this cam- 
paign against Black Hawk. 

Mr. Speaker, there are a score of other names who in their 
after life, following the Black Hawk war, helped to write 
glorious pages of history. 

When the Black Hawk war came to reality all the country 
involved was chiefly wilderness. Only a small area in the 
lead mines around Galena, Ill., or a few isolated settlements 
existed. The rest was a forest, silent except for the songs 
nature might sing and a maze of trails known only to the 
Indians. 

The ruling Indian of these trails was Black Hawk, a Sac 
Indian. He was not the chief of a confederation or the head 
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of organized tribes. He was more potential for trouble than 
active in warfare. He had always hated and suspected the 
American white man. He was a British agent. He wore 
British medals. He received British pay long after the treaty 
of 1814. His spies kept the last lingering British outpost 
commanders supplied with information of Yankee move- 
ments. 

Black Hawk had fought with Tecumseh. He had taken 
many white scalps. He met intrigue with intrigue and craft 
with craft. He finally settled in the Sac and Fox lands at 
the mouth of the Rock River. On this stream he depended 
for food. His people went up the river to make gardens 
around Lake Koshkonong in Wisconsin, where the soil was 
easy to hoe and the larder could be filled from lake with fish 
or wild fowl. 

Black Hawk was the symbol of Indian power. He was the 
dam, the barricade across the highway of civilization—the 
unstoppable western movement of white people, the inevita- 
ble pioneer who dared and lost and dared again. For 20 
years Black Hawk held in check the peaceful settlement of 
that entrancing country between the Mississippi River and 
the Great Lakes on the east. 

There had to come a time when the question of domine- 
tion should be settled forever. The United States Govern- 
ment prepared a place of pilgrimage for the Sacs west of the 
Great River. Keokuk, one of the subchiefs, drunk on United 
States Government whisky, sold his tribe across that river. 
Black Hawk, angry, refused to agree. White men destroyed 
his gardens at Rock Island. They pettily persecuted the 
Indian people. 

Black Hawk did not go on the warpath. He started to 
move from Rock Island to some other place, probably Kosh- 
konong. But, whatever was in his path, he slew. 

There has always been a lure to southern Wisconsin. It 
beckoned to Indians; it invited the white adventurer. It was 
the garden of the savage red man, the fishing ground and 
supply station for his sustenance. Long before the feet of 
white man trod the trailless woods or moved across the 
fiower-filled prairies, Indians paddled canoes up and down 
the rivers and creeks, along lake shores, planted their beans 
and corn, gathered the honey from the wild bees’ store- 
house, and lived in a barbaric paradise. For centuries they 
had buried their dead in strangely architectured mounds, 
many still in existence and now annually visited by thou- 
sands of tourists—and generation had succeeded generation. 

From the day, now more than 300 years ago, when Nicol- 
let, in the colorful panoply of the Court of France, landed at 
Green Bay to the time of the treaty with Great Britain 
which gave Wisconsin as a part of the Northwest Territory, 
there had filtered into the East some of the stories of these 
glories which God and nature had given to this land west 
‘of Lake Michigan. 

Of course, the Indian did not want to give it up. Of 
course, he did not want to leave his corn and bean patches, 
his hunting and fishing preserves, and be pushed out into the 
prairies of Iowa, unfamiliar lands, to pine and die of home- 
sickness. 

So Black Hawk started north. He could no longer remain 
at the mouth of Rock River. The Ilinois River was gradually 
becoming a forbidden thoroughfare. He sharpened his toma- 
hawk, got new bullets for his rifle, furnished by the British 
agents, honed his scalping knife, and began the trek. 

Black Hawk knew there was no turning back. The land 
in southern Wisconsin, its fish and deer, its flowers, its garden 
spots and village sites, its glories of woodland trails and 
prairie beauty would either be his or the Indian would be con- 
quered, a subject race, forever disappearing, a vanished race 
into the obscurity of yesterday. His indignities from white 
people who had lied and stolen from him had reached the 
climax of murderous hate and a homicidal praecox. 

On the other hand, settlers with rifles, axes, cows, horses, 
oxen, plows, bibles, few articles of furniture, hungry for land, 
looking to the sunsets out of the sunrises, were waiting for 
this exaggerated barricade of threat to be removed. 

Black Hawk’s march north was the trail of tragedy. He 
was unwelcomed by Winnebago Indians who were devoid 
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of principle and ready to sell either way. They could see the 
hopelessness of the Black Hawk revolt. They saw in it the 
last act of the Indian’s tragic drama. Whatever refuge 
Black Hawk sought there was no such refuge. It was as in- 
evitable for defeat and destruction of these fugitive Indians 
as is told in the story of Waterloo for Napoleon written by 
Victor Hugo. 

For these Indians were fugitives, rather than a war party. 
None knew it better than Black Hawk when he reached Kosh- 
konong. His only hope then was to either find asylum with 
the Winnebagos or get west of the Mississippi. Between 
him and the Great River was Fort Crawford, on the Missis- 
sippi, at the mouth of the Wisconsin River. From there 
came Jefferson Davis and Zachary Taylor, names to conjure 
with. Such a reader of the future could have looked at the 
awkward 6-plus-footer from the Sangamon River valley down 
in “Illinoy” and known that in a nation’s crisis he was to be 
President, to meet extreme national danger, and save the 
Union, in the end would rest in the Valhalla of the gods, 
forever the greatest of America’s national heroes—Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Coming up out of Illinois along Rock River, one may follow 
from Dixon to Fort Atkinson the path that Lincoln trod. 
You may see the heroic statue of Black Hawk, by Lorado 
Taft, face turned down the river, forever looking, forever 
hoping that out of the sunshine or mists there will come the 
thousand canoes of his dreams, manned at paddles by his 
warrior Indian people, to reclaim the land he lost—the Land 
of Black Hawk. Lost of him, yes, but regained by thousands 
of happy, prosperous people, city dwellers and farm dwellers, 
who may have been—long have been—inarticulate to tell the 
story of scenic loveliness of this land. 

Even now, in a night when a fog settles on the river, it is 
told that one may hear the rhythmic dip of paddle, the 
guttural command from the phantom band of red warriors 
as they make their slow and steady way, only to vanish when 
dawn comes into the inevitable pages of history where finis 
has been written, and all the chanting requiems have been 
sung over the bones of disaster. 

No sooner had Black Hawk’s band of Indians been destroyed 
and the remnant placed on reservations than the land named 
after him became a populous region. In 2 years 300,000 
people had entered southern Wisconsin. For a hundred years 
they have lived here and made it one of the most prolific 
agricultural sections of the world. When wheat failed, when 
the destroying bugs and flies made a crop unprofitable, these 
farmers of the South went into dairying. They began in a 
small way and gradually grew until their own State became 
first of all of the dairying States of the Union. 

The Indian long ago has vanished. It is hard to find one 
in all this area. He belongs to history—to the storied past. 
He played his part and lost. His losing built a new empire— 
the empire which now is made up of the States of Illinois 
and Wisconsin. 


Lending and Spending Legislation 
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HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
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Saturday, July 29, 1939 


LETTER FROM THE NATIONAL GRANGE 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following letter from 
the National Grange: 

THE NATIONAL GRANGE, 
Washington, D. C., July 28, 1939. 

We desire to register an earnest protest against the enactment of 
the pending bill for the construction and financing of self-liquidat- 
ing projects, H. R. 7120 and S. 2759. After a careful reading of 
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this measure we are thoroughly persuaded that it would be contrary 
to the best interests of the country to pass it. 

It must simply be regarded as a camouflage to hide the mounting 
figures of the public debt, and it is intended to circumvent and 
violate the provisions of an act of Congress, passed at the time of 
the World War, fixing the limit of national indebtedness at $45,000,- 
000,000. According to official estimates that limit will be reached 
before the end of the present fiscal year. 

It cannot be successfully denied that the repeated efforts that 
have been made to “prime the pump” by Government lending and 
spending on an unprecedented scale have been a colossal failure. 
While each fresh shot in the arm was followed by temporary im- 
provement, after the effects had worn off our basic condition was 
rendered more desperate than before. 

The truth is that in pursuing this unsound and misguided policy 
the people of the United States are progessively being reduced to 
one of the most hopeless forms of slavery, the slavery that goes with 
debt. Even at the low-average rate of 2.57 percent the interest on 
the national debt amounts to the staggering sum of a billion dollars 
a year. Roughly, 20 cents out of every dollar collected by the 
Government in taxes goes in payment of interest. 

The pending bill would make permanent the present lending and 
spending policy of the Government, and all the losses involved 
would automatically be taken out of the Federal Treasury. 

There can be no doubt that the vast lump-sum appropriations 
that have been voted in recent years have done more to destroy the 
independence and self-respect of Congress than all other factors 
combined. This system of making appropriations has made a grab 
bag of the Federal Treasury and has had a demoralizing effect on 
the people. Surely the time has come when Congress should 
resume its constitutional prerogatives and put an end to this orgy 
of deficits, waste, and unbridled extravagance. 

Mentioning just one of the self-liquidating projects contained 
in the bill now being considered, the Bureau of Public Roads, in a 
voluminous report published some months ago, clearly indicated 
that the dream of a system of superhighways supported by tolls 
was not feasible on the financial side, because the revenues to be 
derived from tolls would not pay for the cost of constructing and 
maintaining such roads. There are scarcely any toll roads left in 
the country, and there is a prejudice against toll bridges. It may 
therefore be taken for granted that if the proposed roads should 
be built, in a few short years the attempt to recover the cost of 
construction through the collection of tolls would be abandoned, 
saddling a heavy financial responsibility upon the Treasury. 

Another item contained in the bill authorizes the sum of $500,- 
000,000 for rural-electrification projects. The Grange has given its 
hearty support to the plan launched in this connection several 
years ago. We consider it one of the soundest steps ever taken by 
the Government to improve conditions in the farming sections. 
However, since the basic act for rural electrification, passed in 1936, 

: authorizes the appropriation of $40,000,000 annually over a 
10-year span for loans on such projects, there would seem to be no 
necessity for this provision in the measure now being debated in 

ess, Several other items contained in the bill are open to 
many objections. 

One of the fundamental reasons why this bill should not be en- 
acted is that it would discourage private initiative and would take 
us farther along the road toward making America a collectivist 
state. If President Roosevelt should issue a clear, definite, and 
positive statement to the effect that it was our fixed purpose to 
continue our traditional American system of private enterprise, and 
if such legislation as this were thrown into the discard, it would 
do more than an; else could to bring about such an upturn 
in every branch of American industry and business as would give 
cause for universal rejoicing. 

Yours very sincerely, 
THE NATIONAL GRANGE, 
FRED BRENCKMAN, 
Washington Representative. 


Judge Wilfred Bradshaw’s Tribute to the Mother 
$ of Lincoln 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 29, 1939 


SPEECH BY JUDGE WILFRED BRADSHAW, OF INDIANAPOLIS, 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, on July 9, 1939, standing at 
the grave of Nancy Hanks Lincoln in Indiana, Judge Wilfred 
Bradshaw, a distinguished jurist and orator of Indianapolis, 
paid a beautiful tribute to the mother of Abraham Lincoln. 
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the Boonville, Ind., Press Club. The subject of Judge Brad- 
shaw’s address was, “Nancy Hanks—Immortal Mother of 
Abraham Lincoln.” He spoke as follows: 

NANCY HANKS—IMMORTAL MOTHER OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, members, and friends of the 
Booneville Press Club. February 12, 1809. In America, democracy 
was in control of Congress, and the popular idol, Thomas Jefferson, 
was President. His successor had been elected and James Madison 
Was about to be inaugurated. For 5 years Alexander Hamilton had 
been in his grave. France and England were at war. From the 
bench of the Supreme Court of the United States, Chief Justice 
John Marshall was writing his great opinions that made constitu- 
tional history. Daniel Webster, then 27 years of age, had not yet 
entered Congress; Henry Clay was already in the Senate, and started 
on his unprecedented and unequaled career; John C. Calhoun, also 
27, was still in the Legislature in South Carolina. Robert E. Lee 
was a child of 2 years, and General Grant had not yet been born. 

While in America the foundations of the Union trembled and 
democracy wes struggling for a foothold, and while war made bril- 
liant with uniform and pomp every capital of Europe, far from the 
turmoil, across the mountains in a log cabin in the heart of Ken- 
tucky, Abraham Lincoln was born. 

Other speakers on the platform today will pay tribute to the 
character and the life of Lincoln, the man. I wish to confine my 
remarks to the woman who gave him life, Nancy Hanks Lincoln, 
his mother. 

It was the pioneer mother who suffered most in the conquest of 
the wilderness. Transient and inadequate homes, a man’s place in 
the field, lack of medical care, and a constant fear robbed her of the 
comforts and security enjoyed by women today. The mother of 
President Lincoln was one of these self-sacrificing pioneer women 
who quietly made their contribution to civilization and passed on. 
Her short and obscure life may not have impressed the people of her 
day, but the offering she made to the Nation gave it a new birth. 
Today the whole world brings its tokens of appreciation to the cabin 
door of Nancy Hanks Lincoln. 

The picture of Nancy Hanks is as uncertain and confused as that 
of Thomas Lincoln is fixed and clear. Dim as the dream of a shift- 
ing mirage, her face and figure waver through the mists of time and 
rumor. Those who knew her disagree even as to the color of her 
eyes, the shade of her hair, her physical build, and height. No signa- 
ture of Nancy Hanks has yet been discovered. Whenever she had to 
sign a legal document she made her mark, At the very best, she was 
simply an attractive young pioneer woman, having the least and 
poorest opportunities for any kind of education such as the primi- 
tive schools of that time afforded. 

But the qualities of her mind and character were impressed more 
distinctly than was her physical appearance. All remember that she 
was uncommonly intelligent, had remarkably keen perception, and 
extraordinary strength of mind. All testify that she was inordi- 
nately kind and affectionate. Between Abraham Lincoln as a boy 
and this backwoods mother there was a powerful bond of sympathy. 
They understood each other without words; perhaps she felt in him 
her own fierce hunger for learning, for a larger. richer world. 

“Abe's mind and mine—what little I have—seems to run to- 
gether,” she is reported to have once said. 

She has become one of the world's greatest mothers, 

And that is why on this day descendants of neighbors of the 
Lincoln family, who lived in the crude log cabin here a century 
and a quarter ago, gather today on Lincoln City's highest hilltop 
to honor the memory of the mother who Abraham Lin as a 
boy of 9 helped to bury in Hoosier soil. The whole Nation honors 
his memory, but southern Indiana pays tribute at the grave of 
Nancy Hanks Lincoln, who died 2 years after coming with her 
husband and two children from Kentucky to make a new home 
in the wilderness. And so today from the countryside and neigh- 
boring towns come the faithful to place wreaths on her grave, just 
across the valley from the log cabin which was their home. 

We stand on sacred soil today, where rest the precious remains 
of this great mother. It was here that Lincoln learned to read. It 
was here that in the crucible of hard and stern fate the character 
was formed that proved sufficient unto the task of striking the 
shackles from the slave ground by centuries of unrequited toil, 

America forever a union of indestructible States. It was 
here that the heavens rained sorrow on him when he helped build 
his mother’s rude coffin, and helped carry her up the hill to the 
little graveyard, and saw her laid away. 


“Here in a quiet beauty spot, 
Where Lincoln’s mother sleeps, 

The wild birds sing a vesper song, 
The sky a long watch keeps. 


“She was his guiding star through life, 
The beacon light along his way, 

That led him in his darkest hour, 
When sorrow filled his day. 


“And when his secret soul rebelled, 
At fame so dearly bought, 

In humbleness and faith he breathed 
The prayers his mother taught.” 


It was in 1816 that the Lincolns decided to leave forever Ken- 
tucky’s contentious soil, because they had become a 
over the uncertainty of land titles. They made off to find another 


It was an occasion of extraordinary interest, sponsored by i home beyond the Ohio River. If consulted at all, Nancy Lincoln 
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readily agreed to go. She appears to have accepted her lowly 
state in life as fixed and irrevocable. She was very humble, un- 
protesting, thankful for a friendly word or act. They drifted 
across and down the great river to a landing on the Indiana 
bank, like a piece of human flotsam thrown forward by the surg- 
ing tide of immigration, the black and prodigious depths of the 
mighty woods before them. Albert J. Beveridge, in his Life of 
Lincoln, has described southern Indiana as the Lincolns saw it in 
these words: 

“When, on the barren peak of some rocky hill you catch a dis- 
tant view, it generally is nothing but an undulating surface of 
impenetrable forests. Vast, forbidding, tremendous, this mighty 
forest stretched northward from the Ohio, its trees like giant 
sentinels, guarding the wilderness.” 

There was hardly more than one adult white man to every 4 
square miles. Into this abode of gloom and solitude the Lincolns 
made their slow and toilsome way in midautumn of that year. 

Abraham Lincoln lived here until 21 years of age, when he moved 
to Illinois; but when he moved on he left with us his mother, in 
whose memory this great shrine has been built, and in whose honor 
we meet here today. 

It is hard for us to accurately judge the influence of Nancy 
Hanks upon Abraham Lincoln, He was so young when he lost her. 
We do know that many years later, when he had achieved the ulti- 
mate in success, he said: 

“All that I am or ever hope to be, I owe to my angel mother.” 

Someone has sa‘d: 

“Give me a child until he is 7 years of age and the world can 
have him.” 

Abraham Lincoln was 9 years old when his mother died. He had 
her during the formative years of his life, when his childhood mind 
was plastic, like clay in the hands of the potter, which can be 
molded and made into a thing of beauty. She had given him every- 
thing in her power, a strong physique, a great mind, and a noble 
character. Hers was a great life; it needs no false dramatization or 
embellishment to enhance its inspiration. 


“They say that man is mighty, 
He governs land and sea, 

He wields a mighty sceptre 
O'er lesser powers that be; 


But a mightier power and stronger 
Man from his throne has hurled, 

For the hand that rocks the cradle 
Is the hand that rules the world.” 


As judge of the juvenile court of Marion County, in which is 
located the capital city of our State, my chief concern and inter- 
est today is in the welfare of young people, particularly the great 
problem of delinquency among children. If every boy in Indiana 
had a mother like Nancy Hanks Lincoln crime among young 
people would be materially reduced, and our boys and girls would 
grow into men and women with strength of character sufficient 
to enable them to meet the many temptations that come to men 
in a world seething with confusion and complexity, Poor and 
humble as the Lincoln home was, yet if every home in Indiana 
today had in it a Nancy Hanks Lincoln as the mother, fewer of 
cur young men would be leading a life of crime. We all know 
that the greatest contributing cause of delinquency today is the 
lack of proper home influence. Yet this awful truth is not fully 
realized until it is known that 7 out of 10 young men in the 
Indiana reformatory come from homes broken by death, separa- 
tion, or divorce. 

the darkest days of the Civil War, President Lincoln 
met with the Governors of the several States to honor the men 
who had fallen under the singeing fire at Gettysburg. There the 
great orators of the day gave eloquent accolades to the men who 
had sacrificed their lives in that great battle. Lincoln dedicated 
the cemetery in an address of 266 words, which will remain, as 
long as the English language endures, one of its greatest examples 
of purity of diction, of elcquence of expression, and elevation of 
thought. 

ote is for us, the living, rather, to be dedicated here to the unfin- 
ished work which they who fought here have thus far so nobly 
advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great 
task remaining before us.” 

And so today let us catch the spirit of the Great Emancipator 
and here rededicate ourselves to the great task remaining before 
us—that of making more secure in the world today the great prin- 
ciples for which Lincoln stood. We are pioneers but not in the 
sense that the Lincolns were when they moved to Indiana. We 
have no more frontiers such as they had. If the early American 
did not like things as he found them, he could pull stakes and 
move on, and the majority of them did that. The majority of 
them never dug in for the lifelong, patient, creative effort to shape 
their environment to meet their needs. Now the frontier has 
closed, leaving us no choice but to try to solve our social and 
economic problems where weare. The virtue we need terribly today 
is endurance in the face of the absence of material hardships. Our 
modern lives are threatened by the subtle poison of safety, com- 
fort, security, and hours of leisure, such as no generation before 
ever dreamed of. We were brought up to believe that the work 
of conquering a continent was the destiny of America. Now we 
find that continent conquered, and find ourselves in need of civiliz- 
ing it, a process which cannot be carried on with spades and axes. 
What threatens the welfare of our country is within us. The real 
danger is the triviality of character and mind among our well-fed, 
well-dressed, educated citizens who do not seriously concern them- 
selves about the great problems confronting our people. 
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And let us also today reconsecrate and rededicate ourselves to 
the keeping alive the memory of this great mother. Let us make 
this a shrine to motherhood. Where else in the world is there such 
an outstanding monument to the mothers of great men? We pay 
tribute to Nancy Hanks Lincoln, the pioneer mother, who was emi- 
nently successful in her life’s mission. Here lies the mother of one 
of the greatest men America ever produced. 


Mr. Roosevelt Admonishes America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 29, 1939 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, in spite of the fact that the 
New Deal’s grandiose program of spending our grandchil- 
dren’s money has collapsed completely as a method of either 
curing or curbing our 10-year-old depression—three times as 
long a period of panic and poverty as ever before experienced 
by this country—we are again faced with the same mo- 
notonous and badly disproved proposal to engage in another 
reckless spending spree. 

So repeatedly has the Rooseveltian ruse of flirting with 
national bankruptcy by profligate political spending been ex- 
posed as a fiction and a fraud that this time even its sponsors 
are trying to camouflage its content by calling it a “lending” 
program. It is difficult to understand just who the New Deal 
dreamers intend to fool by disguising the new financial dance 
with death as a lending program, because for the past 7 
years their entire program of careless squandermania has been 
based on the lending idea because they have borrowed so 
much money “lent to the Government” that our national 
deficit now is crowding $45,000,000,000. Such a prolonged 
Roman holiday with the taxpayers’ money may be profitable 
for the politicians drawing rich dividends for their connec- 
tions with this spend-yourselves-into-totalitarianism trickery, 
but to the millions of taxpayers who must pay these fiddlers 
from the fruits of their own toil it represents one of the most 
devastating eras in the history of any nation. 

“Roosevelt economy”—remember he said he would cut 
Government expenses 25 percent—has increased taxes and 
boosted living costs to the point that despite the great pyra- 
miding of unmet expenses resulting in our $45,000,000,000 
debt, the money which is raised to meet the portion of this 
extravagance not permitted to accumulate as unpaid bal- 
ances is so great that its back-breaking burden is already 
reducing living standards and denying happiness to a great 
portion of our populace. Witness the way in which New 
Deal expenditures are already reaching down into the 
pockets of the workingman and the farmer to take from him 
a generous portion of his already far too meager income— 
and remember, my colleagues and Mr. Speaker, that we have 
not yet even begun to pay any portion of the huge debt 
which previous lending programs have tied around our necks 
like an ugly and relentless millstone. 

Figures computed by A. A. Ballantine, former Undersecre- 
tary of the Treasury, show just how the man who labors 
is not “the forgotten man” when the tax collector exacts 
his pound of flesh for the spending carnival which has 
brought so much opportunity and comfort to a privileged 
coterie of political favorites. In the following compilation 


the New Deal exacts the part of the price labeled “tax” in 
each of these items of everyday use: 


. pest 
SSS 
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When the American workingman and the American farmer 
finally realize the inevitable and eternal truth that only a 
little over two-fifths of the money received by Government 
through taxation comes from income taxes, and that the 
workers of the land are paying the balance through a wide 
variety of indirect and largely hidden taxes, he will know the 
full story of just how completely the New Deal and its spend- 
ing-lending-borrowing-bankrupting policies are denying him 
and his children of the opportunities for success and happi- 
ness, which have been traditionally American for 150 years 
prior to the past 7 New Deal years. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me, I shall insert at this 
point an editorial taken from the Sioux Falls Argus Leader, 
published in Sioux Falls, S. Dak. The comments of Fred 
Christopherson, the capable editor of this splendid paper, are 
brief but highly pertinent. I urge you all to read the following 
editorial carefully before casting your votes on the huge 
spending programs to be confronting us next week. I am sure 
that not only the comments of Mr. Christopherson will be 
helpful to you, but that the statements of a fellow running 
for President by name of Franklin D. Roosevelt, and of 
America’s premier historian and student of government, 
James Truslow Adams, will be illuminating. If what Mr. 
Roosevelt said in 1930, 1932, and 1933 was true and correct, 
then what President Roosevelt says in 1937, 1938, and 1939 is 
false and uneconomic. Each of you can decide in your own 
conscience whether the candidate or the officeholder was 
enunciating a sound governmental doctrine; none of you can 
seriously contend that the squire of Hyde Park is right in 
both instances. Upon your decision as to which preachment 
of the man who is now President you select to follow may 
depend the very existence of solvent government and democ- 
racy itself. It is my hope that a dispassionate and unpreju- 
diced study of the following editorial will help us all to forget 
partisanship and to display patriotism in meeting the chal- 
lenge soon confronting us as we approach the hour of deci- 
sion in connection with what may well prove to be the “spend- 
ing straw” to break the camel’s back of Uncle Sam’s national 
solvency. 


[From the Sioux Falls (S. Dak.) Argus Leader of July 25, 1939] 
ON THE BRINK 


With the gigantic spend-lend bill now before Congress we give 
space today to the opinions of two distinguished commentators on 
the general subject of Government expenditures and credit. 

One of these is Franklin D. Roosevelt. The following quota- 
tions are from speeches and public statements he issued in 1930, 
1932, and 1933: 

“We are not getting an adequate return for the money we are 
spending in Washington, or to put it another way, we are 
spending altogether too much money for Government services 
that are neither practical nor necessary. And then, in addition 
to that, we are attempting too many functions. We need to 
simplify what the Federal Government is giving to the ple. 

“I accuse the present (Hoover) administration of the 
greatest spending administration in peacetimes in all our his- 
tory. It is an administration that has piled bureau on bureau, 
commission on commission, and has failed to anticipate the dire 
needs and the reduced earning power of the people. Bureaus and 
bureaucrats, OA and commissioners have been retained at 
the expense of the taxpayer. 

“If we do not halt this steady process of building commissions 
and regulatory bodies and special legislation like huge inverted 
pyramids over every one of the simple constitutional provisions, 
we shall soon be spending many billions of dollars more. 

“The credit of the family depends chiefly upon whether that 
family is living within its income. And that is equally true of the 
nation. If the nation is living within its income, its credit is 
good. 4 

“Tf, in some crises, it lives beyond its incomie far a yọar % mo, it 
can usually borrow temporarily at reasonable rates. But if, like & 
spendthrift, it throws discretion to the winds and is willing to make 
no sacrifice at all in spending, if it extends its taxing to the limit 
of the people’s power to pay and continues to pile up deficits, then 
it is on the road to bankruptcy. * * + 

“And on my part I ask you very simply to assign me to the task 
of reducing the annual operating expenses of your National Gov- 
ernment. We must move with a direct and resolute purpose now, 
The Members of Congress and I are pledged to immediate economy, 
When a great danger threatens our basic security it is my duty to 
advise Congress of the way to preserve it. In so doing I must be 
fair not only to the few but to the many. It is in this spirit that I 
appeal .to you. If the Congress chooses to vest me with this 
responsibility it will be exerecised in a spirit of justice to all, of 
sympathy to those who are in need, and of maintaining inviolate 
the basic welfare of the United States. 
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“Taxes are paid in the sweat of every man who labors because 
they are a burden on production and are paid through production. 
If those taxes are excessive, they are reflected in idle factories, in 
tax-sold farms, and in hordes of hungry people, tramping the 
streets and seeking jobs in vain. * * * 

“I know something of taxes. For 3 long years I have been going 
up and down this country preaching that government—Federal and 
a and local—costs too much. I shall not stop that preach- 

3 

And I to use this position of high responsibility to 
discuss * * * the duty of reducing taxes, of increasing the 
efficiency of government, of cutting out the underbrush around our 
governmental structure, of getting the most public service for 
every dollar paid in taxation. That I pledge you, and nothing I 
have said in the campaign transcends in importance this cove- 
nant with the taxpayers of the United States.” 

The other commentator is James Truslow Adams, author of the 
Epic of America and other famous books. In a statement issued to 
the press for publication today, he makes the following observa- 
tions concerning public spending: 

“The defeat of the spending-lending bill, the billions it would 
add to the public debt, are of vast importance to all Americans. 
In 6 years, besides reducing the gold value of the dollar by about 
40 percent, we have attempted to prime the pump by adding 
about $25,000,000,000 to our debt without solving the unemploy- 
ment problem or restoring prosperity. 

“To continue longer on this spending-lending road is, I believe, 
to ruin the Government's credit beyond repair and to bring on us 
all the intolerable suffering of heavy inflation as happened in 
France, Germany, and elsewhere. 

“I am not an economic royalist nor a politician but a hard- 
working private citizen of modest means, with only one house and 
some savings in securities, savings-bank accounts, and life insur- 
ance which I am struggling to preserve. From study and long 
experience, I am convinced that our savings will be almost totally 
lost if we do not stop this debauch of national spending; that 
small people like myself financially, men and women who have 
savings and insurance, will eventually be ruined. 

“Members of Congress at this critical moment are under terrific 
pressure not only from the administration but from groups back 
home who, while they demand economy in general, also press for 
money for local projects. 

“Congress should hear at once from all those who realize that 
George Washington was right when he said that for the payment 
of debt there must be revenue, and that to have revenue there must 
be taxes, and that while the cherishing of sound public credit is 
the duty of Congress, public opinion must cooperate in guiding 
Congress to a sound course, 

“We are fast reaching, if we have not already reached, the brink 
beyond which lies the crash of our private security and hope. If 
we slide over this brink, we shall have ourselves to blame if public 
opinion is not sound and if, as Washington advised, we do not 
cooperate with Congress by letting them know what it is. 

“If we do not want printing-press paper money, with all its in- 
tolerable consequences, I believe there is no time to lose in asking 
your Congressmen and Senators to halt spending. I suggest beside 
telegraphing your Congressmen and Senators you discuss this with 
your friends and neighbors, precinct committeemen, and county 
chairman of your own party.” 

The Argus-Leader can add little to the foregoing discussions ex- 
cept to suggest that they be read and reread and their contents 
carefully digested. Then clip them out and show them to your 
friends and neighbors. They present a philosophy that most surely 
deserves our exacting attention at this critical period in American 
history. 


General Anthony Wayne Memorial Parkway 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFF CLEVENGER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 29, 1939 


STATEMENT BY HON. CLIFF CLEVENGER, OF OHIO, BEFORE 
> THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr, CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following statement 
made by me before the Committee on Appropriations: 


History has said that General Greene was the strong right arm 
of Gen. George Washington. Granting the truth of this state- 
ment, surely then Gen. Anthony Wayne must have been his strong 
left arm. 

Serving from the frozen reaches of the St. Lawrence in the Arnold 
campaign, with the Pennsylvania line at Germantown and Brandy- 
wine, what American has not thrilled at his capture of Stony Point? 
It was of him and the safety of West Point that Washington first 
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thought when came the betrayal of Arnold. He redeemed the 
Colony of Georgia, swept up through the Carolinas, and helped in 
the final consummation at Yorktown; was sent to the House of 
Representatives from the new State of Georgia, in which body his 
right to sit was questioned, he being a Pennsylvanian. 

After the defeat of General Harmar in 1790 at the site of the 
present-day Fort Wayne, Ind., and the destruction of a second 
army at the hands of the British and Indians northwest of Green- 
ville, Ohio, in 1792, and the consequent opening of the whole north- 
west country to ravages of Indian attack, President George Wash- 
ington called him back from his retirement in private life and 
made Gen. Anthony Wayne Commander of the Army of the United 
States. He proceeded to Pittsburgh, thence to Cincinnati, where, 
under the greatest of handicaps, he drilled and disciplined his 
forces and then moved up the Miami River into the Indian country. 

At the site of St. Clair’s defeat he built Fort Recovery, buried 693 
of the skeletons of that force, defeated a strong attack, moved up 
the Auglaize to its junction with the Maumee, where he built 
Fort Defiance and “defied all hell to take it.” Proceeding down 
the Maumee to within a few miles of Toledo, he fought on August 
20, 1794, the Battle of Fallen Timbers. Almost under the guns of 
the British fort he built a wooden post at the site of Toledo—Fort 
Industry—then, retracing his steps to Fort Defiance, he passed some 
40 miles upward to the junction of the St. Marys and St. Joseph 
Rivers, where he built the post named after himself, now Fort 
Wayne, Ind. s 

Meeting the Indian tribes in council, he, after months of negoti- 
ation, made and signed on August 7, 1795, the famous treaty of 
Greenville. This great soldier of Pennsylvania saved what a great 
soldier of Virginia, George Rogers Clark, had won—six States of 
the American Northwest. 

From the human material this brilliant military achievement 
made secure, these States have molded no less than 10 Presidents 
of the United States, together with uncounted other men and 
women of note. We want to make along the Miami-Auglaize- 
Maumee Rivers a lasting out-of-door memorial to a great Ameri- 
can—one of its greatest soldiers whose fate it was in 1796 while on 
his way home from Detroit, to die from illness and exposure in his 
country’s cause. 


“As oft has happened in America’s story 
The path of duty is the road to glory.” 


We want to make this great waterway an American memorial 
parkway, to give along its way refuge to wildlife; places of recrea- 
tion and enjoyment. To mark the resting places of men—white 
and red—who made history here. Let the memory of the savage 
Indian chiefs who made covenants and kept them, even to the loss 
of their most highly prized lands, in this day of covenant breakers, 
be remembered as men of probity and honor. My State and its 
people pray for this Anthony Wayne Memorial Parkway that all who 
pass this way may renew the wellsprings of their patriotism—to 
the glory of God and our native land. 


The Spending-Lending Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 29, 1939 


ARTICLE BY H. I. PHILLIPS 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following article by 
H. I. Phillips: 

THE ONCE OVER 
(By H. I. Phillips) 
FATHER AND SON DIALOGS 

“Popper, what is a self-liquidating loan?” 

“Sonnie, go cut and play. The boy next door is whistling for 

ou.” 

d “Daddy, I’ve been reading about the plan to lend $4,000,000,000 
to industry for self-liquidating projects, and I don’t understand 
it” 

It's too deep to try to understand fully, my boy. Go ride 


your bicycle.” 
“But, popper, I wanna know about it.” 
“Well, I guess what it all means is that the Government still 


, holds the notion that anybody pays back all money he borrows.” 


“But what is a self-liquidating loan, popper?” 

Let's see. Assume I am a manufacturer of doorknobs and the 
doorknob business is in a bad way all over America. All the door- 
knob factories are closed, and no doorknob worker can get a job.” 

“But why, popper, is the doorknob business in such a bad 
way?” 
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“Nobody is buying doorknobs. They have enough. Well, sup- 
pose I run a big doorknob factory. I haven’t any money to spend 
for advertising, and I can’t afford to put any money into new 
type doorknobs and a big selling campaign.” 

“So what, popper?” 

“So I wake up some morning and read that the Government has 
a plan to revive my business. It will lend me a million dollars, 
maybe, to open full blast and turn out more doorknobs.” 

“Will that be a self-liquidating project, popper?” 

“The Government says so. It says the people have always used 
doorknobs, that the old doorknobs are worn out and that if I 
go at it right I can turn out a bumper crop of doorknobs, create 
a big demand, sell em all and pay back the loan.” 

“What next, popper?” 

“I take the loan, I put on a big selling campaign and I spend all 
the money I borrowed but nobody buys the doorknobs.” 

“What do you do then, popper?” | 

“You mean what does the Government do then? Well, it issues 
an appeal to the people to put an extra set of doorknobs on every 
door. Then it lends me another million to sell the country the 
idea that two sets of doorknobs on every door are necessary. I get 
up an advertising campaign with the slogan ‘Wise Americans Do 
Not Depend on One Set of Doorknobs!’” 

— 9 it work, popper?“ 

No.“ 

“Is that loan self-liquidating?” 

“No; so I get another self-liquidating loan to liquidate all 
the previous loans.” 

“Is it difficult, daddy?” 

“It's compulsory. Then with the new loan Congress passes a law 
making it compulsory for every house in America to have three 
sets of doorknobs on every door.” 

“Does that clear up everything?” 

“I'm afraid not. But I am not downhearted. I still have an ace 
in the hole so all the loans can be liquidated.” 

“What is it, popper?” 

“I get together with all the doorknob makers and get Congress 
to pass a law requiring doorknobs on windows!” 


Racketeering Patriots 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 29, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS OF MAJ. EUGENE I. VAN ANTWERP, AND AN 
EDITORIAL 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following radio address 
delivered by Maj. Eugene I. Van Antwerp, commander in chief 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States, over 
the red network of the National Broadcasting Co. from sta- 
tion WWJ in Detroit, July 19, 1939, and also an editorial from 
the Detroit News: 


The year 1939 has marked the advent of a tremendous discovery! 
Certain superpatriots and opportunist demagogs have suddenly dis- 
covered Americanism! 

Prompted by the success in Europe of individuals who climbed to 
fame in the role of dictators, scores of would-be dictators have sud- 
denly appeared on the scene in the United States. 

These self-appointed red, white, and blue Stalins, Hitlers, and 
Mussolinis are today spewing forth much of the evil propaganda 
with which the American public is being bombarded from all sides. 
Clothed in the garb of Americanism, they are preaching ideas and 
principles that are directly in conflict with the Bill of Rights and 
the Constitution of the United States. Conveniently they ignore 
the fact the Bill of Rights is the mother of Americanism and with- 
out the enforcement of the Bill of Rights in every respect American- 
ism ceases to exist. 

Some of these imitation dictators would even have us believe that 
Americanism sanctions the organization of secret uniformed bodies, 
trained and prepared to take over the duties of our law-enforcing 
agencies at a moment’s notice. Hiding behind the American flag. 
they would have us believe the spirit of Americanism approves the 
promotion of class and racial hatreds. In one voice they sing the 
Star-Spangled Banner. In the next they sing a hymn of haie to 
incite murder and riot. 

Of course, there is a catch to all this, and their glorious promises 
of riches and prosperity for the American people, if we accept their 
guidance and counsel. These hatemongers, ego-maniacs as well as 
plain racketeers, have some very definite purpose in mind. You 
can be sure those purposes are all selfish ones, Regardless of the 
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glamorous titles with which they identify themselves and their 
societies—the man in the street knows them to be plain, ordinary, 
cheap, every-day chiselers who have visions of getting rich on the 
contributions they can wheedle from a gullible public. As spe- 
cialists in the organization of hate societies, these self-crowned 
saviors belong to our newest class of racketeers. 

The formula is simple. You pick out some special group to 
hate—by color, by race, by religion, or their politics. You create 
breath-taking, fabulous lies. Then with constant repetition, you 
eventually force your audience to suspect that where there is 
smoke there must be fire. Real success lies in the ability to fabri- 
cate the most amazing falsehoods. Falsehoods that produce fear 
are most effective—because when people are frightened they are 
more willing to pay for promised protection. 

It all boils down to the fundamental purpose of collecting dues, 
donations, or subsidies, and the sale of uniforms and emblems. 
If they can't sell you a uniform they are prepared to dress you 
up in a shirt that is guaranteed to be both colorful and dis- 
tinctive. 

One or two of our most currently prominent made-in-America 
dictators have taken a tip from the Broadway producer who finds 
@ so-called angel for his theatrical ventures. They have proved 
it is not impossible to find persons with more money than brains— 
persons who are willing to part with huge sums, either as an 
investment for greater riches or under the pathetic impression 
they are doing a patriotic service for their country. 

The organizer who finds an “angel” is especially fortunate. He 
has money with which to immediately buy and distribute millions 
of pamphlets. He can put out millions of alleged copies of forged 
documents designed to prove his daring fabrications. He also has 
the money to hire agents in different sections of the country, to 
publish periodicals, and buy time on the radios. This type of 
racketeer, armed with an oily tongue, a magnetic voice, and a poi- 
sonous pen, goes after his profits with scientific, big-business 
methods. 

The fact that some of these parasites are meeting with remark- 
able success has been publicly verified by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, by the investigations of the Dies Committee on 
un-American Activities, and articles that have been published from 
time to time in reputable magazines. 

These developments indicate the rank and file of the American 
people are clear thinking and intelligent. They are smart enough 
to know that you don't have to pay dues to any organization or 
society, or subscribe to some terrifying pledge of hate for your 
neighbor, to be a loyal American citizen. They know you don’t 
have to join any private armies, or vigilante groups, to prove your 
allegiance to the Government of the United States. 

The rise of such men as Stalin, Hitler, and Mussolini proves to 
us it is wise to inquire into the motives and the sincerity of the 
demagogues in our own country who come before us disguised as 
apostles of Americanism. 

After offering this bit of advice, I think you have the right 
to know why the members of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States are peculiarly qualified to champion the cause of 
Americanism. First, I want it plainly understood that we are 
not asking you to join any secret societies. We are not 
to sell you any Sam Browne belts or funny-looking shirts. We are 
not soliciting donations or subsidies, nor do we want a mailing 
list of your friends. We have nothing to sell to the American pub- 
lic. We are asking you to do only one thing. We ask you to do 
your own thinking—to think for yourself. If we can encourage 
you to think for yourself, with an open mind, we know logic will 
prevail. And if logic prevails, we know that our Americanism will 
be safe and our efforts will be well rewarded. 

I think you will agree with me that any man who has served in 
the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States in a zone of 
danger in time of war has every right to champion those ideals he 
was prepared to defend with his life if necessary, The overseas 
veteran, in my mind, needs no further proof of his sincerity than 
his record at Washington when he talks to you about love of 
country. 

Amazing as it may seem to many of our superpatriots, the over- 
seas veterans who compose the Veterans of Big, etre enjoyed 
the experience of discovering Americanism long ore 1939. In 
fact, many of our comrades made that startling discovery long before 
1898, and long before they sailed for the Philippines, the Chinese 
Boxer Rebellion, the islands of Cuba and Haiti, and the harbors of 
Santiago and Vera Cruz, in the War with Spain. It was the men 
who returned from these wars, campaigns, and expeditions in 
1898-1900 who founded our organization and conceived our ob- 
jectives. 

To those who belong to the Veterans of Foreign Wars, American- 
ism has been a daily religion ever since our organization was formed 
back in 1899. Our ranks were greatly swelled by the World War, 
which gave America approximately 2,000,000 overseas veterans. 
These men came home from the American Expeditionary Forces 
ready to give what was left of their lives in the continued defense of 
Americanism. Since 1918 these veterans of the World War, and our 
previous campaigns, have been working side by side in the promotion 
of Americanism—banded together by a mutual respect for each 
other's sacrifices in the actual zone of warfare. 

The men in whose behalf I bring you this message of American- 
ism proved they have a right to speak up in defense of Americanism 
when they learned what it means to fear death in the form of an 
enemy submarine, a burst of shrapnel, the deadly fire of a machine 
gun, or the sudden explosion of a hand grenade, 
it means to seek shelter from a hail of lead 
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a stinking trench. They know the utter weariness and the hunger 
and suffering of endless marches under the cover of darkness. They 
know, too, the scream of a dying comrade—crucified on a cross of 
barbed wire because he was willing to give his life to protect our 
Americanism. 

To these men—members of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States—Americanism is something worth living for in time 
of peace—as well as dying for in time of war. 

Of course, I speak of a different type of Americanism than the 
brand our various hate societies are trying to sell to the American 
public. Our brand of Americanism keeps strict faith with every 
word in the Bill of Rights and in every line of the Constitution. We 
believe in the kind of Americanism that gives you and me a right to 
express our opinions, to approve or disapprove, to commend or criti- 
cize, as we see fit. Our brand of Americanism does not say you and 
I can give vocal support to our ideas, but our neighbor down the 
street—who has different views—must keep his lips sealed for fear 
of being brutally assaulted or jailed. 

The philosophy of Americanism in which we believe gives us a 
legal right to meet under the same roof as coworkers in the ranks 
of labor, as farmers in our local granges, as businessmen in our 
chambers of commerce, as fraternal brothers in a Masonic order, or 
the Knights of Columbus, the Eagles, the Elks, Odd Fellows, or 
Moose, There is nothing in our brand of Americanism that says you 
must belong to my particular lodge—or else. 

We recognize and cherish the Americanism spirit which leaves 
our newspapers free to print anything that does not conflict with 
the laws of libel or decency. As veterans, as business leaders, as 
laborers, or farmers, we appreciate the right that is ours to pub- 
lish our own periodicals without the heavy hand of a censor to 
tell us what our members are allowed to read. In our desire to 
maintain a free press for ourselves, we know a free press must also 
be available to others under our flag. If it is denied to those 
with whom we happen to disagree today, it may be denied to us 
tomorrow. 

As taxpayers and law-abiding citizens, the Americanism we ad- 
vocate gives us the privilege of presenting our petitions to the 
highest court in the land if we feel we have been wronged. We 
insist nothing must interfere with that right which belongs to 
every other citizen as well as to ourselves. 

If our public servants, our duly elected representatives in our 
town councils, our county and State legislatures, or in the Con- 
gress of the United States enact laws that are contrary to our ideas, 
we believe in the kind of Americanism which grants us the oppor- 
tunity to petition our law-making bodies for corrective legisla- 
tion. We want that opportunity as individuals. We want it also 
as ex-service men, as farmers, as laborers, as lawyers, doctors, or 
bankers, if we feel that our mutual welfare is being endangered. 

Back in 1620 our Pilgrim Fathers migrated from England in 
search of individual liberty. One of their most important objec- 
tives was to establish homes in a new land where they could cling 
to the religious faith in which they believed. 

The Americanism which veterans have made personal sacrifices 
to protect—the Americanism which has given us steadfast faith 
in the spirit of comradeship and the brotherhood of man—teaches 
us the blessing of religious freedom must be ours forever if America 
is destined to survive. There is no compromise with this funda- 
mental truth. You and I would be throwing Americanism over- 
board if we should tell our neighbors there is room for only one 
church in this country. 

Tolerance for the rights and privileges of others is the essence of 
Americanism, applied either to religious freedom, free speech, a free 
press, or other individual liberties. There must be freedom for all 
or we have freedom for none. Those who would have America half 
free and half slave are traitors to the spirit of Americanism, 

When you hear any man preach a gospel of hate and vengeance 
for your neighbor; when you read a scurrilous pamphiet that uses 
the right of a free press to denounce freedom for others; when you 
hear a radio talk that subtly spreads ideas that are popular only 
with the dictators of Europe—be on your guard and think clearly. 
Be wary of those who use Americanism to cover up ideas that are 
plainly un-American. Be prepared to turn a deaf ear to the mis- 
sionaries of communism, nazi-ism, or fascism, who would have 
you believe your security is at stake if you fail to swallow their 
prescriptions. 

Keep this fact uppermost in your mind at all times. Americanism 
is not something you can sell for a price, nor is it something you 
can take off or put on when you own a certain kind of uniform. 
Americanism is a way of life—a way of living—and not something 
you acquire by paying membership dues in a secret society. 

These are the basic principles of the Americanism program our 
organization has been supporting from the first day it was founded 
back in 1899. These ideals have been the inspiration for all our 
endeavors as a veteran organization. When we plead for loyalty to 
the United States of America and to the flag of our country we are 
pleading for the preservation of every principle in the Bill of Rights. 
In our veteran welfare work, in patriotic programs, in our youth 
activities, in the things we are trying to do to help the communities 
in which we live, we are constantly striving to demonstrate there 
is no substitute for Americanism. 


[From the Detroit News] 
BEWARE SUPERPATRIOTS 


The creed of the American is defined in the Bill of Rights and 
other parts of the Constitution, and ome who is born here and 
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stays here, or one who adopts this as his land, is assumed to sub- 
scribe to them as wholeheartedly as any other American. When 
an organization professes to be devoted, beyond the rest of us, to 
„American principles, it is best, as Commander in Chief Van Ant- 
werp, of the V. F. W., suggests, to look beyond its claims. 
Ik it is suggested that he needs more than his status as a 
citizen to establish his patriotism, it is wise to examine the pur- 
poses of those with other memberships to offer. If they are col- 
lecting dues or donations or looking for subsidies or have para- 
phernalia to sell, it is safe to say they lack even the slight merit 
of meaning well. And there are many such. Others are so far 
from being devoted to the American way that they would, under 
guise of a superior patriotism, change its pattern to one of their 
own, somewhere in conflict with the principles of tolerance and 
equality and freedom of expression set up in the Constitution. 
These principles have worn well, and will outlast the creeds, 
lately arisen, in which they are denied. To embody them in his 
everyday point of view is all the subscription any American need 
make, to them, and to membership in the American community. 


The Importance of the Housing Bill—Slums and 
Diseases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 29, 1939 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
talk about slum clearance and low-rent housing—about the 
bill we will soon have before us, not in terms of dollars and 
cents, land values, or construction costs; I want to talk 
about it in terms of human beings—people like ourselves— 
subject to the same ills and the same dangers. I want to 
talk to you about the relation of slums to ill health. 

Il health and juvenile delinquency flourish in the shadow 
of the slums. Studies made over the last half century in 
city after city have shown that the areas of bad housing 
are almost invariably the areas with the highest disease, 
death, and juvenile-delinquency rates. 

One of the most striking illustrations of the evil effects 
of bad housing is found in the studies of infant mortality. 
A survey made by the United States Children’s Bureau in 
8 cities indicates the effect of overcrowding—a prime 
characteristic of slums—upon a baby’s chance of survival. 
In homes with less than 1 person per room, the infant 
mortality rate was 52 per 1,000 births. Where there were 
between 1 and 2 persons per room, the rate was 94 per 1,000 
births. In homes with 2 or more persons per room, the rate 
was 135.7, or more than two and one-half times as high as 
in favorable surroundings. 

In Cincinnati the Public Health Federation sought to an- 
swer another question: “If children live past babyhood in 
slums, how safe are they, then, from sickness and death?” 
A study of four groups of homes, ranging from slums to ex- 
tremely pretentious neighborhoods, revealed that there were 
more deaths from measles and whooping cough in the worst 
housing district investigated than in all the other survey 
districts combined. 

Medical authorities attribute the excess death rate from 
communicable children’s diseases in overcrowded areas to the 
lower age incidence, since these diseases are more often fatal 
when contracted at very early ages, A study made in this 
country has shown that in diphtheria, scarlet fever, whoop- 
ing cough, and infantile paralysis, as well as measles, cases 
“are more concentrated in the earlier years of life as aggre- 
gation of population increases.” The excess contacts through 
which young slum children get such diseases arise from their 
congregation in congested tenement hallways and cramped 
play areas and in their overcrowded homes. 

Children of the slums are also the easiest victims of rickets, 
which may cause them to go through life with twisted limbs 
and bodies. Lack of sunshine is chiefly responsible for this 
disease. In New York City a 5-year study revealed that three 
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out of four babies in tenement districts had rickets, while the 
disease was almost unknown in better neighborhoods. 

Only recently has the significance of ultraviolet light in 
preventing rickets been recognized. Since ultraviolet light 
does not pass through ordinary windowpanes and would not, 
at any rate, penetrate far into a room, the prevalence of 
rickets in the slums is due not only to lack of windows that 
admit sunlight but to lack of outdoor spaces in which in- 
fants and children can get sunshine. Satisfactory play space 
is also vital in promoting the actual physical development of 
children. 

Other diseases menace the existence of slum dwellers, 
When a person with an advanced case of tuberculosis lives 
in a dark, congested household, the danger of infecting 
others is increased many times. The tubercle bacillus in 
sputum is destroyed in the outdoors by sunlight in about 15 
minutes; in a completely dark room it may live for months, 
Consider the danger, then, from tuberculosis alone, of thou- 
sands upon thousands of inhabited windowless rooms in 
America, and of an even greater number of rooms with 
windows opening onto mere shafts or courts. 

In Detroit it was found that pneumonia kills three and a 
half times as many people in certain slum areas as in the 
most desirable residential sections. Diphtheria was likewise 
a greater menace in areas of bad housing. And statistics 
show that Detroit does not differ greatly from other cities in 
this respect. 

Decent occupancy standards, if not protection against con- 
tagion, would call for no more than one person per room in 
any home, to insure adequate privacy for all members of a 
household. Yet in the United States some 3,000,000 families 
live in homes with more than one person per room. Though 
running water for drinking and bathing, and sanitary sew- 
age disposal are among the first essentials of sanitary living, 
more than a million and a half urban homes in this country 
have no private bathing facilities, and nearly a million and 
a quarter households lack private indoor water closets. It is 
common knowledge that many diseases, including common 
colds, sore throats, bronchitis, and influenza, spread because 
of close personal contacts. In congested slum dwellings and 
neighborhoods the chances of infection are greater. Over- 
crowding in sleeping accommodations is particularly dan- 
gerous. 

Disease is not, of course, confined to slum areas; it takes its 
full toll by spreading. Communicable diseases may be trans- 
mitted by laundresses, domestic workers, and like contacts to 
other parts of the community as well. 


Regulation of the Sale of Fireworks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 29, 1939 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, I was so impressed by the 
information contained in the following resolution which I 
received this morning from my friends, Wilber Goodhart, of 
Shippensburg, and Lester Meily, of Mount Holly Springs, that 
I want to bring it to the attention of my colleagues. I hope 
that those of you who do not already have a law in your State 
regulating the use of fireworks on the Fourth of July will 
be sufficiently interested to promote or aid in the promotion 
of similar campaigns, 

RESOLUTIONS PROPOSED BY OSCAR M. HYKES POST, NO, 223, SHIPPENS- 
BURG, PA. 


Whereas 5 years ago Oscar M. Hykes Post, No. 223, 8 
Pa., realized that continued deaths and injuries from Fourth of 
July fireworks should be ended; and 

Whereas the said post inaugurated a vigorous campaign to secure 
the passage of legislation to accomplish this purpose and secured 
the aid and cooperation of the Cumberland County Council, the 
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Nineteenth District, and, finally, the Department of Pennsylvania; 
and 


Whereas this campaign so inaugurated and so supported resulted 
in the passage of the act of assembly of 1939 forbidding the sale 
of fireworks in the Commonwealth except to civic organizations, to 
E and set off only by capable and experienced persons; 
an 

Whereas, as a result of the enactment of the said act of assembly 
the number of persons injured by fireworks in 1939 was 2, compared 
to 1,242 injured in 1938, and while 6 persons were fatally injured 
in 1938 none were fatally injured in 1939: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That at the instance and suggestions of Oscar M. Hykes 
Post, No. 223, of Shippensburg, Pa., the Department of Pennsyl- 

ı Vania respectfully recommends to the national convention that in 
each State now permitting the unrestricted sale of fireworks, that 
State department institute and vigorously support a campaign to 
prohibit by law the sale of fireworks, except to civic organizations 
for the purpose of public display under the direction of competent 
and experienced persons. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Oscar M. HYKES Post, AMERICAN LEGION, 
Shippensburg, Pa. 

Approved July 11, 1939. 

CUMBERLAND COUNTY CoUNCIL, AMERICAN LEGION. 


The Oscar M. Hykes Post, No. 223, of Shippensburg, the 
original sponsor of this movement, may feel well repaid for 
their efforts and justly proud of their accomplishments, as 
may the Mount Holly Springs Post, No. 674, the Cumberland 
County Legionnaires, and the Legionnaires of the Nineteenth 
‘Congressional District of Pennsylvania, who actively coop- 
erated in having the legislation enacted. 

For the added safety of loved ones it is hoped that the 
Nation as a whole will adopt the policy outlined in the above 
resolution. 


Is John Lewis the New White House Spokesman”? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK O. HORTON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 29, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON STAR 


, Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as John L. Lewis, 
| hard-hitting leader of the C. I. O., has a $470,000 mortgage 
on the New Deal corner of the Democratic Party, he is of 
course somewhat entitled to speak for the party, to the party, 
or about the party leaders. But when he makes a bitter per- 
sonal attack upon the Vice President of the United States, 
Mr. Lewis is definitely exceeding even the generous rights 
which are his as the largest individual contributor to the 

, Democratic campaign funds. 

I am going to insert at this point an editorial from the 
Washington Evening Star which throws something of a new 
light upon the backstage activities leading up to the attempt 
of John Lewis to “smear GARNER.” It smacks somewhat of 
the same craftsmanship which initiated and projected the 
equally heartless and bitter “smear Hoover” campaign of 
1932, and which to a greater or lesser degree has endeavored 
to “smear anybody” who has dared to oppose Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, whether that opposition come from within or 
without his own party. 

This editorial tells its own story. Let those who read it 
decide for themselves in view of all the circumstances 
whether John Lewis was speaking as a new White House 
spokesman trying to smear the biggest present hurdle to 
Roosevelt’s grim drive for the third-term nomination, 
whether it was another purge concoction of Tommy the Cork 
and his palace brigade of schoolboy strategists, or whether 
Mr. Lewis was simply once more demonstrating that the 
Democratic Party had better pay him back his $470,000 
mortgage or resign itself to permitting him to continue to 
‘speak as its sugar-daddy and principle contributor. 

The editorial following is from the Washington Star for 
July 28 and is entitled “Tut, Tut, Mr. Lewis.” 
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TUT, TUT, MR. LEWIS 

When John L. Lewis’ eyebrows are as white as those of the Vice 
President of the United States he may understand that name- 
calling carries a powerful kick-back on the name-caller. Indeed, 
he may have this fact forced upon him almost immediately, as a 
result of his characterization of Mr. GARNER as a “labor-baiting, 
poker-playing, whisky-drinking, evil old man.” That remark, un- 
less Senators and Representatives commenting upon it are wrong, 
has lost to Mr. Lewis and his labor organization the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, many votes in both Houses. 

Mr. Lewis is a public figure. For any man to use the language 
he used in attacking the Vice President of the United States and 
the President of the Senate before a congressional committee indi- 
cates bad temper and worse judgment. Out in the country and 
among the rank and file of the people Mr. Lewis, as a result, will 
lose caste, just as he has in Congress. 

If Mr. Lewis’ unmeasured attack upon the Vice President was 
reprehensible, what of the attitude of the House Labor Committee, 
before which the attack was made? No member of that committee 
did more than sit and gape—except the chairman, Mrs. Mary Nor- 
TON, who thanked Mr. Lewis for his contribution when he had 
concluded his tirade. No member suggested that the Lewis re- 
marks about Mr. GARNER be expunged from the record. The com- 
mittee took it lying down, although there are certain rules of 
courtesy that are supposed to guide the proceedings in congres- 
sional committees as well as in the House and Senate themselves. 

Mr. Lewis has a perfect right, of course, to be against Mr. GARNER, 
as he said, in 1939 and in 1940, “personally, concretely, and in the 
abstract.” He does not wish Mr. Garner to be nominated by the 
Democratic Party for President next year. Presumably his attack 
upon the Vice President was intended to lessen his chances for the 
nomination. The probable effect, however, will be to win friends 
for Mr. GARNER, even though they may not be enough to insure 
him victory in the Democratic National Convention. 

Mr. Lewis is a bold operator. When President Roosevelt failed to 
support actively some of his ideas for labor Mr. Lewis openly said 
that the President had supped at labor’s table, that labor had been 
responsible for his election to the Presidency, and that the President 
Was expected to come across. It is true that he did not accuse Mr. 
Roosevelt of being an evil young man. But Mr. Lewis did imply that 
he was an ungrateful one. Mr. Lewis’ labor organization had put up 
half a million dollars for the Roosevelt campaign—the largest single 
contributor. The President was annoyed, but he let the remark 
pass. Perhaps, with his present attack upon Mr. GARNER, Mr. Lewis 
hopes to win a more cordial feeling on the part of Mr. Roosevelt. 

Mr. Lewis has not been a success in his recent political cam- 
paigns—except in 1936, when he supported President Roosevelt in a 
big way. Last year his candidates were knocked about by the voters. 
Particularly was this true in Pennsylvania, where, because of the 
United Mine Workers, of which he is president, Mr. Lewis was sup- 
posed to be influential. How much good he will do Mr. Roosevelt by 
his attack upon the Vice President—if that was his purpose—is 
decidedly problematical. Mr. Lewis enjoys a wide reputation as a 
clever politician and labor strategist. His outburst yesterday leaves 
one wondering where he got that reputation. 


Some Arguments That Cannot Be Answered— 
W. P. A. Bill Must Be Changed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 29, 1939 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. Speaker, since the so- 
called Woodrum bill, Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 
1939, was passed every Member of Congress has been in 
receipt of letters and messages descriptive of the problems 
which hundreds of thousands of American citizens are now 
facing as a result of the action of Congress when it passed 
that bill. 

In speeches at one time and another I believe I have said 
about all that I can say in opposition to what certain fea- 
tures of the bill have done to the unemployed people of the 
country. 

I should now like to let the people speak for themselves. 
Congress has no right to adjourn until it has corrected the 
inequities of the so-called relief bill. 

Here is some of the testimony regarding it: First, from a 
woman in her forties: 

Los ANGELES, CALIF., July 25, 1939. 
Hon. JERRY Vooruis, 
Member, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I am a W. P. A. worker who will be seriously affected 
by the vacation clause in the Woodrum W. P. A. Act. I have not 
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been able to save one dime and am terribly worried about how I 
am going to pay my rent, eat, and be clothed during this enforced 
vacation without pay. I have no one who can help me. My appli- 
cation has been on file for months in all the large aviation com- 
panies in this part of the country. I am a divorced woman in my 
forties. Am a capable typist and secretary. As you know, it is 
indeed a difficult task for a woman in her forties to obtain employ- 
ment nowadays. 

Who can help but worry when faced with the immediate pros- 
pect of being forced to go on direct relief? I understand that I 
can obtain about $20 per month on relief, but the attendant shame 
and humiliation of having to take charity is awful punishment 
to people with pride, folks capable, healthy, able, and willing to 
work. I need $20 per week to live on. 

Very sincerely, 


Next concerning two veterans’ cases: 


John „ now working as a senior statistical clerk on project 
N 9134. Mr. will be dismissed from this project 
July 31. * è + ‘The man is positively unable to do heavy work. 
In fact, I doubt if he could even carry water on a W. P. A. project 
(the sun would get him). He is 57 years of age, has an F. H. A. 
loan on his home on which he must pay $31.70 a month. He was 
getting $85 per month. Was reduced to $65 2 months ago. Most 
of his life he has been with either large lumber companies and 
the Standard Oil Co. Was dismissed from the Standard Oil Co. 6 
years ago, mostly because of age. Now, I just don’t know what 
to tell a man like that, Any suggestions from you would be truly 
appreciated. 


And the other: 


„a veteran living here, whose physical condition is 
such that his wife has been made head of the family and is em- 
ployed on the sewing project , under this 18 months’ rul- 
ing she will, in all probability, be given a “vacation.” I sent Mrs. 

to the W. P. A. employment office yesterday to see if it 

would be possible for her to claim his veteran exemption. The 

men in charge of the office informed him that it could not 
done. 


Next from a group of mothers: 


JULY 19, 1939. 
Hon. JERRY VOORHIS, 
Congress of the United States, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jerry Voornts: We the undersigned, as mothers of children 
in the Federal Nursery School of Alhambra, Calif., strongly protest 
the Woodrum bill in general and the 30-day lay-off of persons on 
W. P. A. rolls over 18 months in particular. 

We have it on good authority that the application of this clause 
will close down our nursery school. All of our W. P. A. workers, 
who have done such excellent work, have been on the rolls over 
18 months, and we are told that there will be no new personnel 
trained to replace them. 

This nursery school is of great material and educational benefit 
to low-income families. Its closing down will work a hardship on 
approximately 85 persons in our community (W. P. A. and N. Y. A. 
workers, children, and their parents). 

We urge you, as our representative in Congress, to do everything 
in your power to have the Woodrum bill amended. 

We want our nursery school and our present staff of W. P. A. and 
N. Y. A. workers. 

Yours truly, 
Celia Wilby, Alhambra, Calif.; Beverly Adams, Alhambra, 


C: — 
Gabriel, Calif.; Mildred Arturi, San Gabriel, Calif.; Betty 
Wingerter, South Pasadena, Calif.; Lois Hahesy, Alhambra, 
Calif.; Ruth Novak, Alhambra, Calif.; Jeanne Ranscher, 
Alhambra, Calif.; Mrs. R. A. Burkhart, Monterey Park, 
Calif.; Mrs. Franco Morris, Alhambra, Calif.; Mrs. Doris B. 


Burton, San Gabriel, Calif. 
Now, from a city engineer regarding a most worth-while 
project which will be ruined: 


Mr, JERRY VOORHIS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran JERRY: Knowing your interest in our center-line survey and 
8 project here in „I am asking your advice and help 

the present situation brought about by the new act, which 
J heard a to disrupt the entire organization which I have built up 
during the past 3 years, and to ruin much of the $25,000 investment 
made by W. P. A. to date. 

This project, operating now under O. P. , is known as the 
model job of its kind in the county, and has on ‘it the only really 
capable men available in this part of the county. For instance, 
the county surveyor advises me that there are just four men on 
W. P. A. in the county that are competent to make the necessary 
cadastral computations in connection with the project (one in 
——,, one in ———,, and two in the county offices). The project is 
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operating in close cooperation with the county surveyor and the 
engineer of the title companies, and has their active backing, as 
shown by letters on file with W. P. A., as being a job of inestimable 
value to the entire area. The project is now in the midst of secur- 
ing topographic data upon which to base location of property lines, 
etc., prior to the actual drawing of the map. The men I have been 
working are those who have been selected from a host of men sup- 
plied to the project in past years and are, as I have said, the only 
ones a e from the relief lists for work of this kind, where the 
primary traverses are closed with an accuracy of 1 in 50,000. 

It appears from news dispatches and from information given me 
in the Los Angeles office of W. P. A. that the 30-day layoff will 
eliminate the civil engineer Mr. who is indispensable to 
the project, Mr. and Mr. ——, engineering draftsmen 
who are the key men at the backbone of the project, having worked 
it out with me from the beginning. If as indicated, the layoff 
is permanent, I am afraid I will have to close the project and 
scrap what has been accomplished. This would be most unfor- 
tunate, and will subject us all to no end of criticism from those 
who know the worth of the job. Due to the flood, has no 
funds with which to complete the work. 

I hope that there is some way out. Some way to eliminate in 
this case the 30-day requirement, or if this is not possible, to 
get them back again at the close of the layoff. This job is so 
different from the usual works job, and of such particular worth 
to the future of the area that I feel sure that the last word has 
not been said. I have gone out and by public subscription financed 
the materials needed when the city was unable to help, and hate 
to say “quit” now. 

Very sincerely, 


HARLAN Epwarps, City Engineer. 


And finally from an administrative officer of W. P. A. who 
explains as dispassionately as possible in response to my in- 
quiry just what is going to happen. 


(1) Even though we were pretty well down to bottom on ad- 

tive expenditures, we are forced to cut this cost more 

than one-third, resulting in laying off more than 250 of our ad- 
ministrative employees immediately. 

We are making these separations on the basis of those having 
the least number of dependents, and by setting up a fair qualify- 
ing board and letting those go whose record is least efficient for 
the work to be done. 

We know of no other method to be free of charges of favoritism 
and unfairness to these people. 

(2) The fact that the new bill gives prior preference to need 
rather than veterans is going to bring a great deal of criticism from 
the veterans’ organizations. 

(3) The requirement that local sponsors contribute 25 percent 
of the cost of projects will seriously affect many of our white- 
collar projects. 

(4) The laying off of those who have been on our program 
for more than 18 months, coming along with greatly reduced 
quotas means that those people will never be assigned to our rolls 
again until our quotas are increased, and I know from contact 
with these people they are generally of the opinion that they 
will be off for only 30 days and immediately rehired. 

(4) In southern California we have approximately 13,000 who 
will be laid off on the 18-month clause, but our quota during the 
next 2 months is to be decreased nearly 15,000, and we have an 
available file from the State relief administration rolls, of nearly 
30,000 who have never been on W. P. A., or, if so, only a short 
length of time. 

(5) The 130-hour month will undoubtedly be followed in the im- 
mediate future by a reduction in the schedule of monthly earn- 
ings in southern California when the Washington administration 
anay adjusts Nation-wide security wages to conform to the new 

W. 


We have lengthened the hours of some of the W. P. A. 
workers by more than 100 percent; we have cut most of 
their wages; we have reduced total employment on the pro- 
gram by one-third; and we have ruined thousands of proj- 
ects by the enforced lay-off provision applying to all who 
have been at work 18 months or more. 


Keep a Keen Eye Cut Toward Infringement 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LUTHER PATRICK 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 29, 1939 


Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker and fellow Members of Con- 
gress, what is this? It seems that the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission has had an inspiration, or urge, or some- 
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thing. It has decided to go after the telephone business and 
| would like to be vested with the power to regulate the whole 
telephone industry. I have been unable to find exactly how 
far that investigatory power, and so forth, is to extend, if 
granted; but most of the telephone business in this country 
is in the hands of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
and I suppose a regulation of the business would practically 
be simply regulating that outfit. 

Now, since I do not know what the F. C. C. may have seen, 
heard, found out, or caught onto, I shall not make any ges- 
ture at deciding whether or not the telephone business, or 
the American Telephone & Telegraph, should be investigated, 
regulated, or set right; but I do recall that only a short while 
back the F. C. C. made a threatening pass at radio, one that 
appeared to edge over toward sacred ground in this country. 

You know Americanism is greatly a matter of free speech 
and action. Newspapers quite frequently get away with 
stuff we do not like, but we charge it all up to the freedom of 
speech and freedom of the press. We, in this country are 
like that—and we are very proud of the fact. 

This is the pass the F. C. C. made at radio: 

It took the position that when a short-wave broadcast is 
sent out from this country it must reflect nothing but re- 
finement, culture, and good will. 

We are to suppose whoever happens to be in the proper 
pivotal position to judge at the time of any given broadcast 
is to have the power of life and death over such broadcast. 
Do you, gentlemen, see any other way it could be worked out? 
I think not. Well, we are pretty jealous of our personal rights 
‘in this country and we believe the mind, heart, and general 
culture of this country is keen enough, safe enough, and 
strong enough to put any public agency in its place that be- 
gins to break out of due bounds. 

Eternal vigilance is the price of many fine things in a 
democracy and while I am numbered among the staunchest 
new dealers there are morsels of freedom so sweet and rights 
of action so dear that I cannot for a moment consider their 
surrender to any agency or arm of the Government for super- 
vision and control. 

The radio as a speech-conveying agency has no counterpart 
and is one medium of intercommunication that we must al- 
ways carefully attend and see to it that it does not get away 
from the American way for the American people. And please 
let me state that I think that wonderfully well have that great 
industry kept the faith and held to the ideals that make for 
the things we hold so dear. Violations of propriety and in- 
discreet broadcasts have been few and far between when we 
consider the volume of releases that fill the air every day. 

Oh, if the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. is running 
its rates too high or is giving poor service or is in any way 
managing to gyp Mr. and Mrs. America we have no objection 
to that being cracked wide open, but let us keep a keen eye 
out toward anything that has a tendency to curtail our free- 
dom of speech in this country. 

I thank you. 


The Lea Transportation Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 29, 1939 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I desire herewith to in- 
clude expressions typical of communications received by me 
from proponents and opponents of the transportation legis- 
lation known as the Lea bill, being S. 2009, as amended by 
the House. 

Mr. Speaker, there was room for honest difference of opin- 
ion in the consideration of this legislation. All intelligent 
citizens are agreed that the railway industry is a sick enter- 
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prise and needs many “shots in the arm” of one form or 
another. Opinions differ as to the measures to be employed, 
calculated to accomplish this desirable cbjective. It has long 
been felt that it is not advisable or sensible to lift one indus- 
try while pushing down another—to strengthen one com- 
petitor while correspondingly weakening a rival. One of the 
curses of America is that we are embarked upon a form of 
restriction and implementation of an economy of scarcity, 
which runs absolutely counter to the experience and teaching 
of all schools of economics, to the effect that an economy of 
abundance must be supported and permitted to function. 

When the railroads first came into existence they brought 
about the decay and decline of the stagecoach. The ascend- 
ancy of the automobile was coeval with the moribundity of 
the horse. The shingle industry has sustained serious set- 
backs because of the development of asphalt, rag, and slate 
substitutes. The coal industry is fighting desperately to keep 
from succumbing by reason of the substitution of oil and 
gasoline for coal as fuel in engines of propulsion and heating 
apparatus. 

Today the railroads face increasing competition from the 
airplane, the truck, the autobus, the private automobile, and 
marine transportation. The railroad industry is sick from 
the germs brought about by the sins of its fathers. For 
years railroads owned and operated State legislatures, main- 
tained their lobbyists in the Halls of Congress, were instru- 
mental and influential in affecting the appointment of their 
attorneys as members of the highest judicial tribunals in 
America, accomplished the election and defeat of city coun- 
cilmen, county commissioners, State legislators, and Mem- 
bers of Congress and the United States Senate. They were 
all-powerful and were riding high. The story of the cor- 
ruption and boodle of the railroads embraces one of the 
blackest periods in American history. The early operation 
of the Goulds, the Harrimans, the Huntingtons, the Vander- 
bilts, and their ilk is a national disgrace. 

But, Mr. Speaker, space does not permit me to recount 
in detail the counts of the indictment I place against the 
railroads. The fact remains that they are an indispensable 
and integral segment of our national economy. They must 
be preserved, protected, and fortified, but, I submit, not at 
the expense of their rivals but in cooperation with them. 

I attach herewith expressions typical of those in support 
of the measure: 

SEATTLE, Wash., July 21, 1939. 
Hon. JoHN M. COFFEE, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

As representative of express employees of Washington who are 
members Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, I earnestly solicit your 
support of the Lea transportation bill in the interest of a fair 


and equitable transportation policy. 
T. E. HINTON, General Chairman. 
Cuicaco, June 20, 1939. 
Hon. JOHN M. COFFEE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sm: As an industry located in your district, we are 
asking your earnest consideration in promoting and effecting early 
passage of transportation legislation which is now pending in your 
body. We are suppliers of car wheels for railroads and sincerely 
believe that any help given the railroads will be of decided bene- 
fit to us and our employees, and will have a real stimulating 
influence upon all business. 

We express the hope that you will actively interest yourself in 
the passage of measures now pending, which we are informed are 
known as H. R. 2531 and H. R. 4862. 

Yours very truly, 
GRIFFIN WHEEL Co. 


BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE FIREMEN AND ENGINEMEN, 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 18, 1939. 
To all Representatives in the United States Congress, House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMEN: I am assuming to communicate with you 
relative to the Transportation Act of 1939, and especially in behalf 
of the Lea bill (substitute for S. 2009), which it is understood has 
been favorably reported by the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

It will not be my p to undertake to analyze this important 
measure. However, its object is to regulate transportation by rail, 
highway, and water, with a view to placing all competitive forms of 
transportation on a basis of equality. This bill embodies certain 
of the recommendations made by the committee composed of three 
railroad presidents and three labor executives appointed some time 
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ago by the President to carefully study the general transportation 
situation. The bill will contribute greatly toward correcting the 
inequitable situation now existing. 

I understand the indications are this matter will be placed before 
the House of Representatives for action during the course of the 
next few days. I am accordingly writing to request that you kindly 
give your support to the bill as reported by the House committee, to 
the end that it may receive favorable consideration by the House. 


Yours sincerely, DE 
. B. ROBERTSON. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS, 
Washington, D. C., July 20, 1939. 
Subject: Transportation legislation. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: In behalf of 200,000 members of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, an organization whose mem- 
bers are employed in the mechanical departments of all forms of 
transportation service, we want to recommend to you S. 2009 as a 
legislative measure which establishes regulation that is fair to all 
branches of the transportation industry. 

S. 2009, which has been favorably reported out by the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, is an original 
House measure, as the House committee struck out all of the 
Senate bill except the enacting clause and wrote in a bill of its 
own. This bill is based on principles endorsed by the Committee 
of Six, representing employers and labor appointed by the President 
to recommend an equitable national rtation policy. 

We respectfully request your vote in favor of S. 2009 and urge 
your support in securing its enactment by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Very truly yours, 
H. W. Brown, 
Acting International President. 


The following are fairly representative of statements and 
communications received by me in opposition to the measure. 
These opinions and observations are all self-explanatory: 


INLAND EMPIRE WATERWAYS ASSOCIATION, 
Walla Walla, Wash., February 27, 1939. 
Hon. JOHN M. COFFEE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN COFFEE: It is my understanding that hearings 
have been held before the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce of the House of Representatives with reference to the 
so-called Lea bill, H. R. 2531, which would give the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the power to move in over the water carriers 
very much as it has over other forms of transportation. 

It has long been the opinion of this association that instead of 
additional, cumbersome, ineffective, costly interference with the 
free movement of commerce by the enactment of additional legis- 
lation that the Congress should find some way of clarifying the 
situation by the repeal of much of the power of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the regulation of minimum rates. 

As far as we can sce, the bill represents the effort of the railroads 
and allied interests to force all rates and services into railroad 
patterns and to aid the railroads by handicapping competing forms 
of transportation. 

The Commission has had control over joint rail and water rates 
for many years. In recent cases decided by the Commission they 
have arbitrarily set up divisions of from 85 to 95 percent of the 
all-rail rates. In other words, there has been no study of water- 
carrier costs, but this differential is an arbitrary one decided upon 
by the Commission for the reason that the rail rate is established at 
a certain level. 

As an example, the all-rail rate from The Dalles to Portland, 
Oreg., on wheat was $2.10 per ton. The river boats moved in, 
started to take some of the traffic, and they immediately established 
a rate of $1.40, or an immediate cut of one-third. The rail rate 
immediately dropped to $1.60. However, the Commission, deciding 
joint rail and water rate schedules, disregarded this low cost of 
water-carrier service and in territory just outside of The Dalles 
established a joint water and rail rate and a differential of 1 cent 
per hundredweight, or 20 cents per ton. 

We are unable to see any advantage to the producer, to the 
shipper, and to the consumer by additional, cumbersome legislation 
granting authority and making it mandatory upon the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to virtually eliminate the savings that will 
accrue to the farmers of this area h the competition of water- 
carrier service on the Columbia and Snake Rivers. 

If the Commission is given the authority to control these rates, as 
is proposed in the bill, it is only reasonable to assume that they will 
be raised to the formula now in effect in joint rail and water rates. 
This means higher costs to the shipper, manufacturer, the farmer, 
and the merchant, and will also result in retarding development of 
natural resources which have laid dormant for years, due to exorbi- 
tant all-rail transportation charges. 

There is no public demand for regulation of the water carrier 
and such regulation would not be in the public interest. The 
Columbia and Snake Rivers, when adequately improved and main- 
tained, will afford the cheapest method of transportation in the 
interior Pacific Northwest. By this same token, when all of our 
inland waterways of the Nation are developed, it will likewise afford 
the cheapest known method of tion. 

Cheap transportation is necessary for the development of our now 
latent natural resources and the shipping of our agricultural prod- 
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ucts, not only to the domestic markets but to the markets of the 
world. If the low-cost inland water routes are permitted to develop 
and are left free as they are in Europe, the public will benefit from 
the savings they make possible. 

In conclusion, the association firmly believes that the interests of 
shippers, producers, and consumers must be protected, and this 
interest cannot be if additional regulation by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is enacted to law. 

The association would be very glad to develop some statistical 
information regarding rates as it affects the interior Pacific North- 
west if this information would be of value to you. We do earnestly 
urge that you make a complete study of the Lea bill before voting 
in favor of this type of legislation, for we are unutterably opposed 
to this bill, for we believe it to be against the best interests of the 
farmers and of the development of the natural resources of the area. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, H. G. Wesr, 
Executive Vice President. 
INLAND EMPIRE WATERWAYS ASSOCIATION, 
Walla Walla, Wash., July 3, 1939. 
Hon. JOHN M. COFFEE, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN COFFEE: With further reference to S. 2009, to 
amend the Interstate Commerce Act, and especially providing for 
the regulation of water carriers; 

Upon an exhaustive search on our part, it is rather significant 
to find that all of the important agencies of the Government 
charged with dealing with the transportation problem have not 
been consulted or given approval to this legislation. 

After a study of the bill, our people are of the opinion that if 
section 30, the rate-making rule, is retained with the same lan- 
guage as passed the Senate that we will be afforded maximum pro- 
tection. In other words, if the bill must pass, then we do request 
your full support in an effort to retain section 30 as passed by the 

enate. 

In further study of this bill, we do not find one single proposal 
that the railroads do anything whatever toward the amelioration or 
improvement of their own situation. 

As an indication of what we might expect on the Columbia and 
Snake Rivers if our carriers are placed under the control of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is the attitude of the Commission 
in prescribing joint rail and water rates in accordance with the 
Denison Act in conjunction with water service from Portland to 
The Dalles and thence by rail to immediate points within that 
area. 

The Commission prescribed 10-, 12-, and 13-percent differentials 
as maximum. However, on port-to-port rates the same company 
operating from Portland to Umatilla made the following reduc- 
tions: The rail rate from Portland to Umatilla on gasoline is 30 
cents per hundredweight, or .019 cent per gallon, and the rate 
2 into effect was 7½ cents per hundredweight, or 0049 cent per 

llon, 
wis other words, we have had an indication that if the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is given the authority to prescribe mini- 
mum rates over water carriers that the rail level of rates will be 
their yardstick and water rates will be brought to that level rather 
than the level of rail rates brought down to the level of water 
rates. 

We do hope that the House will be successful in defeating this 
legislation. However, as stated previously, if it must pass, then 
let's use every effort to retain section 30 in the form in which it 
passed the Senate. 

With best wishes and kindest regards, I am, 


Sincerely, G. West, 


H. 
Executive Vice President. 
West COAST LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
Seattle, Wash., July 24, 1939. 
Hon. Jonn M, COFFEE, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Subject: Transfer of control over water rates to Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN Corres! The trustees of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association have recently given this subject fresh 
consideration in connection with the Wheeler-Truman Dili. g 

The west coast lumber industry, as of course you know, was 
built up upon water-borne commerce. Today the domestic cargo 
movement still takes 40 percent or more cf our total production. 
Our two largest markets are reached by the coastwise water- 
borne movement to California and the intercoastal movement to 
the Atlantic seaboard. 

Our industry has always been at a serious disadvantage in reach- 
ing the larger markets of the United States—because of distance. 
We, in common with other far western woods, have the longest hauls 
and highest transportatlon costs of any species of American lum 
ber—in reaching the populous Central and Eastern States where 70 
percent of the lumber is consumed, Our average cost for transpor- 
tation today is about 60 percent of the average price realized by the 
sawmill; and for the third of our log Which produces low-grade 
construction lumber, the average cost of transportation to market 
is over 150 percent of the price received at the mill. This is the 
primary reason why west coast logging operations appear so 
wasteful. Usually 15 percent of the standing timber just cannot 
be utilized, because we cannot get it to any market that will 
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pay back cost. The life of the west coast lumber industry could 
largely be summarized as a struggle against transportation costs 
that shut our mills off from essential markets. 

In this struggle the competitive leverage of water transportation 
has been of incalculable value. Coastwise vessels move 75 percent 
of all the lumber we market in California and establish absolute 
competitive limits which railroad rates cannot exceed. Intercoastal 
steamships move 74 percent of all the lumber we sell in the States 
eastward from Chicago; and again have determined the rate levels 
by rail. Hence there has been impressed upon our industry for 
many years the vital economic function of free, competitive trans- 
portation by water and the necessity of keeping the competition of 
water-borne commerce free and open. The west coast lumber indus- 
try has always opposed efforts to place the regulation and control 
of or intercoastal carriers under the Interstate Commerce 
Commission from fear that this would—doubtless gradually and 
unconsciously—break down the free, competitive status of the water 
carriers. 

With all the complexities in the transportation problem today and 
cur desire to aid the rehabilitation of the railroads, our trustees 
believe that this fundamental necessity still remains—for protect- 
ing the competitive independence of the water carriers. Notwith- 
standing the safeguarding provisions of the Wheeler-Truman bill 
(rate-making rule stated in sec. 30), they believe it con to the 
interests of the Pacific coast, and of our industry parti ly, to 
place water and rail carriers under the same Federal agency for 
regulation and control. I am requested to place this conclusion 
before you and to ask your serious consideration of it in connection 
with the pending legislation. 

With warm personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, W. B. GREELEY, 
Secretary-Manager. 

AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, INC., 
Son Joan at ek t Washington, D. C., April 24, 1939. 


House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Re: S. 2009, transportation bill, 

Dear Mr. CoFFEE: Upon the convening of the legislative commit- 
tee of the American Trucking Associations, Inc., on April 20, 1939, 
we were directed to say that the industry is opposed to S. 2009 in 
both principle and form. 

Equality of regulation does not mean identical regulation, as 
stated by Commissioner Eastman before congressional committees. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission in its fifty-second annual 
report, states that the regulation of motor carriers, if anything, 
is more comprehensive than that of the railroads. 

Amendments could never cure the confusion resulting from 
discarding the wealth of information which has been built up 
through 50 years of I. C. C. and court decisions, all of which are 
based on the present law by parts and sections. 

The basic objection rests on the proposition that the proposed 
legislation fails to the inherent differences in the various 

rtation agencies and proceeds to subject all of them to 
identical and inapplicable provisions. For example, long-and-short- 
haul clause and routing-by-shippers provisions, which were de- 
signed for railroads operating on a fixed route, are applied to motor 
carriers. This is so, even though the certificates may call for 
irregular routes only, and the operations are subject to different 
size and weight laws at every State line, and detours on account 
of weather conditions, etc., are general. 

Similar impossible and impracticable provisions are to be found 
throughout the bill. Such results were to be expected when it is 
recalled that the bill, in its original form, was drafted by railroad 
management and railroad labor, and motor and water carriers were 
not consulted. 

The universal experience of every administrator of transporta- 
tion regulation has been that different treatment must be given 
to different conditions. No one has disputed this, and the only 
Federal agency competent to express an opinion, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, has concurred in this view. They pointed 
out that the attempted codification in a few days of railroad and 
truck-carrier law, with water-carrier law superimposed on it, has re- 
sulted in endless errors of both omission and commission. 

No one suggests that this codification of laws will benefit the 
railroads, except as they may escape regulation, by having applied 
to them some of the more simple procedures which were designed 
for the small-truck operator, such as consolidations without public 
hearings. That may be the answer to the desire of the railroads 
for codification. 

The public notice and hearings were entirely too brief for full 
consideration of such comprehensive legislation. 

Only 3 years ago Congress enacted a complete law governing motor 
carriers, and the administrative problems of bringing order out of 
chaos, arising from that legislation, are far from completed as to 
thousands of small trucking concerns. 

We sincerely urge you not to codify the law at this time and to 
continue the established form of regulating each type of trans- 
portation by appropriate parts of the Interstate Commerce Act, such 
as part I for railroads, part II for motor carriers, etc., and to enact 
such additional legislation as may be deemed necessary by reference 
to the existing form and style of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
which recognizes the inherent characteristics of each transportation 
agency. 

Respectfully, 
AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, INC., 
TED V. Ropcrrs, President. 
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CONSOLIDATED FREIGHT LINES, IN O., 
Spokane, Wash., May 2, 1939. 
The Honorable JoHN M. COFFEE, - 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: We in the motor freight industry feel that Senate bill 
2009 would be very injurious to the motor freight industry and to 
the millions of people directly and indirectly employed by this in- 
dustry. For this reason, we are writing you to state our major 
objections to the bill, which are as follows: 

1. Mr. Eastman has already indicated to the committee of Con- 
gress that equality of regulation does not mean identical regula- 
tion. As stated by the Interstate Commerce Commission in its 
fifty-second annual report, the Motor Carrier Act provides regula- 
tion for motor carriers which, if anything, is more comprehensive 
than that covering railroads. 

2. The proposed legislation fails to recognize the inherent differ- 
ences in the various transportation agencies and proceeds to sub- 
ject all of them to identical and in many cases inapplicable pro- 
visions. - 

3. Amendments to S. 2009 could never cure the confusion result- 
ing from discarding the wealth of information which has been 
built up through 50 years of I. C. C. and court decisions, all of 
which are based on the present law by parts and sections. 

4. The bill would force reorganization of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission according to the nature of the work undertaken, rather 
than according to type of carrier, eliminating division 5. The pres- 
ent law permits flexible administration by the Commission itself. 

5. The bill carries long-and-short-haul clause and routing by 
shippers provisions which were designed for railroads operating 
on a fixed route and would now be applied to motor carriers. Con- 
flicting State laws, weather conditions, highway standards, con- 
struction detours, etc., frequently necessitate circuitous hauls, 
although the rates would be based on the direct route. The total 
charge via the circuitous route would generally be less than the 
aggregate of intermediate rates via the circuitous route. 

6. The bill makes motor carriers subject to reparation proceed- 
ings, laying them open to possible trouble from “claim chasers.” 

7. The bill provides that if I. C. C. see fit valuation provisions 
of the Rail Act may be applied to motor carriers in rate 
cases. 

8. The bill provides for no regulation of forwarding companies 
or carloading companies. 

9. The bill would remove all I. C. C. control from motor carrier 
operations of the Railway Express Agency as well as railroad 
pick-up and delivery service, insofar as present provisions of the 
Motor Carrier Act are concerned. 

10. The bill provides that regulations covering hours of service 
for employees may be prescribed only for the purpose of promot- 
ing safety. This would make employees of common and contract 
earriers other than drivers and additional employees concerned 
with safety of operation subject to the hours provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, from which they are now exempt. This 
would be most unfair, as all railroad employees would be exempt 
from the hours provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

We feel sure you will give our cause fair treatment and take 
into consideration the vital importance of this bill to the many 
thousands of people within your own State who are very gainfully 
employed by the motor freight industry and that the passage of 
— po would be detrimental to the welfare of your State as a 
whole. 

Very truly yours, 2 
CONSOLIDATED FREIGHTWAYS, INC., 
J. H. Howay, 
Division Superintendent. 


G10 HARBOR, WASH., May 5, 1939. 
Hon. JOHN M. COFFEE, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SIR: It is the opinion of the shipping men that the enact- 
ment of the Wheeler bill (S. 2009) will result in the strangulation 
of our waterways, by giving the railroads q practical monopoly; 
and will greatly injure shipping on inland rivers, canals, the Great 
Lakes, and coastal and coastwise waters; with resultant injury to 
our agricultural and manufacturing interests. 

I ask that you oppose this bill. 

Respectfully yours, 
F. M. HUNT, 
Member, National Rivers and Harbors Congress. 


TACOMA, WasH., May 13, 1939. 
Congressman JOHN M. COFFEE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Propeller Club port of Tacoma earnestly requests your 
efforts to defeat Wheeler Senate bill 2009 and Lea bill proposing to 
regulate water transportation by Interstate Commerce Commission 
as being eminently unfair water carriers and inimical to economical 
water transportation. 

H. R. Davis, 


President, Propeller Club, Port of Tacoma. 
SUMNER-TACOMA STAGE Co., 
Sumner, Wask., May 3, 1939. 
Hon. JoHN M. COFFEE, 
Congressman, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: There are several bills before the Senate committee, 
some of which may come before the Congress, pertaining to the 
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I 
regulation of bus and motor transportation by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

We happen to come under the regulations of the Commission to 
some extent, as we have an I. C. C. permit, though we are not an 
actual interstate operator, but make connections with the actual 
cperator of this service. 

Under one section of Senate bill 2009 the Interstate Commerce 
Commission would have the right to fix and regulate the intrastate 
as well as the interstate rates. This we feel is unjust and uncalled 
for, since we are already regulated by the Washington Department 
of Public Service, and the natural demand of the service over our 
lines. The railroads, who we have reason to believe are behind 
this bill, would in all probabilities like to see the rates for the bus 
companies raised so that they could keep on losing business as the 

railroads have in the past. 

Among other objectionable features of the bill is one authorizing 
and directing the Commission to proceed to investigate (a) con- 
cerning the economy and fitness of rail carriers, water carriers, and 
motor carriers for transportation service, or any particular classes 
or description thereof, with the view of determining the service for 
which each is especially fitted or fitted for and for which its use 
should accordingly be encouraged or discouraged in the interest or 
avoiding wasteful and destructive competition; and (b) concern- 
ing the extent to which right-of-way or other transportation facili- 
ties and special services have been or are provided from the public 
funds for the use, within the territorial limits of continental United 
States, of each of the three types of carriers without adequate 
compensation, etc, 

We know we are paying adequately for any use we have of the 
highways, which fact has been investigated by the State highway 
department, and we believe that most of the States of the Union 
could give this information without any investigation. This would 
also avoid wasteful and destructive competition, so they say, for 
the three—water, rail, and bus—they have forgotten the air, which 
costs the public more per passenger hauled than any of the other 
three 


This is probably not to be taken into consideration, as the air 
probably comes under another department’s regulation, but it is 
a fact, nevertheless. 

We believe in adequate and ample compensation for any trans- 
portation service, or, for that matter, for any service, goods, or 
foods furnished to the public, if you can get it. Though we do 
not believe that legislation is the best way to make this possible. 
“He who is governed least is governed best.” 

You probably have considerable information of these bills; and 
we wish to ask that you use your influence against these two 
features at least. “The regulation of intrastate rates” and “the 
elimination of competition of rail, water, and bus.” 

Thanking you for anything you may do to eliminate these fea- 
tures, which we believe will be for the best interest of all con- 
cerned and, most of all, the public. 

Yours very respectfully, 
Sumner Tacoma STAGE Co. (BLUE LINES), 
P. O. Conton, Manager. 


Pacrric HIGHWAY TRANSPORT. 
Tacoma, Wash., July 19, 1939. 
Hon. Jon M. COFFEE, 
House of Representatives Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear JOHN: I have information that the Lea tion bill 
is about to come to the House, in fact, it may have done so before 
you get this. 

As I understand it, the most recent form of the bill exempts 
the Railway Express Agency from any kind of regulation. As you 
can well realize, this would be dynamite to all of the forms of 
ransportation which compete with railroads, and if this is in the 
bill we think it would be much better to defeat the bill entirely 
than allow it to go through with this provision in it. 

It would mean that regulated post in this State, and regula- 
tion is now, as you know, universally over both intrastate and 
interstate trucks, would have to compete with a regular truck line 
ornes and operated by the railroads but not under regulation at 


I was quite in favor of most of the provisions of the Lea bill, as 
12 255 were out here, until they stuck this absurd exemption 
o it. 
This morning's paper indicates that you will soon be out of that 
very hot “vale of tears” and for your sake I certainly hope so. 
Best regards. 
Yours very truly, 
C. S. REYNOLDS, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
GRAND LODGE, BROTHERHOOD OF RAILROAD TRAINMEN, 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 19, 1939. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN: You are soon to be confronted with the prob- 
Jem of enacting legislation calculated to aid the railroads of this 
country. This is a great responsibility, for the recovery of the 
railroad system will, to a large extent, determine the 
course of recovery in all American industry. 
You are, of course, aware of the fact that the Senate has already 
passed the so-called Wheeler-Truman bill (S. 2009) on railroads. 


eign Comunerce. 
opposed S. 2009, 7 
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substitute bill, For both measures contain provisions regarding 
railroad consolidation, the effect of which would be disastrous to 
our railroads and to our national economy. 

What does railroad consolidation mean? It means the abandon- 
ment of many miles of track. It means impairment of service. 
It means the creation of ghost communities and the destruction 
of millions of dollars in property values. It means unemployment 
for 200,000 railroad workers and a consequent shrinkage in our 
national purchasing power. It means the continuation of the 
million-dollar-a-day waste in the industry—uncovered by the 
Wheeler committee—and the entrenchment of those railroad bank- 
ers who have found in this industry a very lucrative source of 
income. 

For these reasons, I urgently request that you vote against the 
House substitute bill for S. 2009. In so doing, you will not only 
be acting for the best interests of the railroad industry, but you 
will also be preventing economic and social catastrophe by insuring 
that 200,000 men are not to be deprived of employment. 

Respectfully yours, 

A. F. WHITNEY, President. 
PITTSBURGH, PA., July 21, 1939. 
Hon. JOHN M. COFFEE, 

House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

In consideration of House transportation bill, your vote should 
not be much influenced by railroad demand, because waterway 
regulation will not solve railroad problem. Neither should you 
attach much importance to the favorable testimony of the Federal 
and Mississippi Valley barge lines (now regulated by the I. C. C.), 
because their combined efforts represent only about 10 percent of 
the total inland waterway tonnage. We, and others like us, 
originate and develop about 90 percent of this water-borne ton- 
mage and our opposition should carry weight. Great Lakes 
exemption highly discriminatory. We suggested amendments but 
disapprove entire bill. 

UNION BARGE LINE CORPORATION, 
ALFRED S. OSBOURNE, Vice President. 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 22, 1939. 


Hon. JoHN M. COFFEE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

We protest against adoption of House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee print No. 3 substitute for Senate 2009 and 
particularly that part of section 8 thereof called section 5, eee 
tion 1, dealing with the subject of pooling or division of traffic 

r of service. Kindly advise by wire present position of measure 

and probable action this session of Congress. 
a Hers SHAW, 

Manager, Motor Coach Association of Washington. 


SEATTLE, WasH., July 22, 1939. 
Hon. JoHN M. COFFEE, 


Congress, Washington, D. C.: 
Earnestly urge postponement any legislation affecting Motor 
Carrier Act, 1935, as contained in Senate bill 2009 or substitute com- 
mittee print No. 3. Air-mail letter to you today. 


R. T. WHITING, 
Regional Director, National Association of Motor Bus 
Operators. 


Why There Aren’t More Jobs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 29, 1939 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, before a single man ever goes 
to work, someone must be ready and willing to provide the 
funds with which to pay him his wages. Someone must be 
available who considers it economically desirable to risk his 
savings upon the venture which requires employment. In the 
system of capitalistic society by which our Nation has reached 
the tremendous development we have attained, the means 
through which our working men and women derive their as- 
surance of continued earnings is the willingness of private in- 
vestors to encourage enterprise. 

Once the wellspring of private investment dries up the 
number of jobs must inevitably shrink. And the source from 
which the Nation’s investors derive their sustenance is the 
confidence which they feel in the ability of their investments 
to earn them a fair profit. When this confidence fails the 
stream becomes sluggish; and unless it is quickly restored it 
ceases to flow altogether. 
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Many factors contribute to the destruction of this intangi- 
ble confidence. Heavy taxes, constant harassment, uncertain 
future legislation, and the fear of long-continued labor battles 
make investment precarious and act as powerful deterrents to 
the establishment of new enterprises. 

This is almost precisely the picture of what has happened 
in America during the last few years. The National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, the group representing the largest 
organization of factory owners in the Nation, has recently 
undertaken to discover, with some degree of exactness, just 
what investors in general regard as the difficulties confront- 
ing them under our present conditions. 

One amazing conclusion reveals itself. Thousands of 
present investors in the United States who were asked two 
questions: (1) Do you have additional funds available for 
investment which you are not investing; and (2) if not, why 
not? Of those replying, 75,2 percent declared that they had 
money available which they did not choose to invest under 
present conditions, 

The reasons for this refusal are even more illuminating. 
Analyzing their replies, it becomes apparent that— 

(1) Thirty-eight and eight-tenths percent of our investing 
public declares that the primary reason for noninvestment 
today is the lack of adequate profit earnings. 

(2) Seventy-seven percent of the replies declared that they 
seriously doubted the probability that adequate profits would 
be earned in the future because of already existing legislative 
restrictions upon industry. 

(3) Seventy-five and four-tenths percent insisted that ex- 
isting taxes upon business similarly rendered future profits 
extremely doubtful. 

(4) Seventy-two and eight-tenths percent replied that the 
possibility of new taxes on industry made it advisable for them 
to restrict their investments. 

(5) Sixty-two and seven-tenths percent observed that the 
likelihood of protracted labor troubles was acting to discour- 
age them from using their available funds. 

(6) Eighty-three and one-tenth percent were convinced 
that the Federal Government already takes so much in direct 
taxes from corporations that they do not care to risk their 
cash in corporate investments. 

(7) Sixty-one and nine-tenths percent felt that taxes upon 
individual taxpayers were too high to encourage them to 
invest in the hope of earning profits, because those profits 
would simply be taxed into the Treasury. 

It is interesting to observe the reaction of the investing 
public to those legislative enactments recently passed in 
theory for their protection. 

(1) Fifty-nine and three-tenths percent believe that this 
new legislation places restrictions upon the sale of securities 
by individuals which are far too stringent. 

(2) Fifty-two and seven-tenths percent believe that the 
purchase of securities by individuals is being too rigidly con- 
trolled. 

(3) Forty-nine and eight-tenths percent declare their opin- 
ion that the regulations now surrounding the issuance of new 
securities by corporations are too rigorous. 

No less informative are the suggestions of those polled as 
to steps which might be taken to correct these evils and start 
the stream of investment moving once more. 

(1) Twenty and seven-tenths percent stated flatly that a 
change in the national administration would be of great value 
in solving the problem. 

(2) Nineteen and two-tenths percent proposed a decrease 
in Government spending as a solution. 

(3) Eighteen and six-tenths percent urged less govern- 
mental interference in private business by the Federal Gov- 
ernment as a means to the desired end. 

(4) Eighteen percent suggested a balancing of the Budget 
to do the trick. 

(5) Fifteen and one-tenth percent felt that the lessening 
of governmental competition with private business would be 
effective. 

(6) Fourteen and four-tenths percent observed that a re- 
duction in existing taxes and the pledge to impose no addi- 
tional ones would stimulate investment, 
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(7) Thirteen percent demanded changes in Federal labor 
legislation. 2 

(8) Ten and flve-tenths percent urged a change in the 
attitude of the administration and the radical alteration of 
its business policies. 

(9) Ten and one-tenth percent believed that less Govern- 
ment legislation discriminating against industry would be 
signally helpful in overcoming their repugnance to invest- 
ment of their available money. 

Throughout all of these replies the one characteristic view 
is obvious. In virtually every instance the objection is di- 
rected at some Federal policy. The complaint of investors, 
echoed by businessmen throughout the Nation, is unmistak- 
able. They are convinced that the policies of the New Deal 
are destroying the desire of men and women to invest their 
funds. Our banks are filled to overflowing with idle money. 
Our Nation is filled to overflowing with idle hands. Neither 
will be occupied so long as the people of our land lack con- 
fidence in the policies of those who determine our affairs. 

There is but one answer Alter those policies.” There is 
but one way to alter those policies. Change the administra- 
tion of our Government. There is but one effective way to 
change the administration. Vote Republican in 1940. 


Iowa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 29, 1939 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, after having received 
many very splendid and welcome letters from several of my 
colleagues portraying the beauty of their home States, I am 
delighted to find that the National Geographic Magazine for 
August 1939, in a 40-page feature article, has described and 
pictured the gloricus beauty and the superior productivity of 
Iowa far more eloquently than I can present it by word or by 
letter. 

I therefore urge you to read the article, Iowa, Abiding Place 
of Plenty, in the August issue of the National Geographic 
Magazine, so that you may better know, understand, and 
appreciate the attractive qualities of the great State of Iowa. 


Distribution of Public Power in the Pacific North- 
west—The Grange Has Played an Important Part 
in Developing Public Power Sentiment—Distribu- 
tion as Vitally Important as Generation in Elec- 
trical Development—Bring Cheap Power to the 
People Through Government Cooperation—The 
R. E. A. Has Demonstrated the Possibilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 28, 1939 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker the magnitude 
of the power development in the Northwest has come to be 
recognized rather generally by this time. The Members of 
this Congress are familiar with the fact that the capacity of 
the power plants to be installed in connection with the 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee Dams, exceeds by a consider- 
able amount the capacity of all power plants to be operated 
by the T. V. A. combined. 

So much emphasis has been placed upon the generation of 
energy at Bonneville and Grand Coulee, that we are some- 
times inclined to overlook the problem of effecting the most 
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economical distribution of this power—of making the largest 
possible quantities of it available to the homes, the farms, and 
the factories of the Northwest. The Federal Government has 
@ vital interest in this phase of the matter. From the rather 
narrow viewpoint of a creditor, it wants assurance that the 
appropriations made to build these dams will be returned 
through the sale of the energy produced by them. From a 
broader, social viewpoint, it is obvious that producing power 
is just one phase of the greater task of making it available 
to the user, where it will produce all the beneficial results 
which a plentiful supply of electricity at low rates works in 
a modern civilization, 

If we were to depend only upon the normal increase in 
consumption of electricity which results under present rate 
structures maintained by public and private agencies, the 
investment of the Federal Government in these projects 
eventually would be repaid. Some idea of the extensive 
potential demand for electricity in the Northwest may be 
gained from a few illustrations. It has been the experience 
of the municipally owned electric plants in both Tacoma and 
Seattle that up until the beginning of the depression, in 
1929, the power consumption on the average has doubled 
every 5 years. The Bureau of Reclamation has conducted 
studies in reference to the potential power market in the 
area within a radius of 300 miles of the Grand Coulee Dam. 
Permit me to quote from the bulletin entitled “Columbia 
Basin Project, Grand Coulee Dam,” of recent publication, 
in which the following very significant observations are made 
in reference to this area: 

During the 10-year period ending with 1930 the requirements for 
power in the territory described as constituting the power-market 
area increased at an average rate of 9.5 percent per year, com- 
pounded annually. * * * The effect of the depression was to 
suspend for about 4 years the normal growth of the power market. 
+ + * If we may judge the future by the past, there is every 
reason to believe that the rate of increase in power production for 
the 10-year period prior to 1930, amounting to 9.5 percent com- 
pounded annually, will continue. But if we assume that the rate of 
increase starts off at but 8 percent, compounded annually, and 
decreases uniformly to 4 percent during the next 30 years; and if 
we assume, further, that Grand Coulee will absorb only one-half 
of the increase after its completion, leaving the other half to 
Bonneville and other new developments, all of the Grand Coulee 
commercial power will be absorbed by the market in 15 years. And 
if the commercial power can be sold at 214 miils at Grand Coulee, 
equivalent to 3 mills on the coast, the cost of the Grand Coulee 
Dam and power plant, with interest at 4 percent, can be liquidated 
in 50 years, with a surplus of $144,500,000 available for the partial 
liquidation of the irrigation investment or other purposes; and 
after the fiftieth year the annual surplus would amount to 
$15,000,000. 

I share with others, however, the concern that a market 
for the power output of these projects, particularly of the 
Bonneville project, be developed at once. It is desirable that 
these projects commence as soon as practicable to repay to 
the Federal Government the moneys appropriated for their 
development. It is far more significant that the develop- 
ment of the entire region will be retarded unless the kilowatts 
are taken from the dams and put to work. The great problem 
which we now face is what steps might be taken to bring 
this about. 

Up to a definite point, at least, all concerned can agree 
upon certain facts to be taken into account in solving this 
problem. First, it is generally agreed that a solution is not 
to be found by the Federal Government’s causing existing 
power plants to be retired, assuming that these are reason- 
ably efficient. Rather the problem is to bring about an in- 
creased consumption of electricity, so that the power from the 
dams may be devoted to supplying new markets. 

Second, it is generally agreed that the key to an increase 
in power consumption is lower electric rates for the con- 
sumer. The recent experience of the cities acquiring electric 
systems in the Tennessee Valley is fresh in your minds. You 
remember that substantial reductions in rates were put into 
effect by several of the municipalities immediately upon their 
acquiring electrical properties, and that the amount of en- 
ergy consumed increased very sharply as a result. This has 
been the experience in the Northwest. About January 1 of 
this year my home city of Tacoma felt dissatisfied with its 
record of having the lowest electric rates of any city of the 
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United States and made a still further rate cut. Scarcely 3 
months went by when the revenues of the system had so in- 
creased that the net earnings were back up to the level which 
existed before the reduction was made. Over a period of years 
it has been the experience of all the municipally owned plants 
of the State of Washington that a reduction in electric rates 
has resulted in a corresponding increase in demand. This re- 
sults because lower rates render it possible for electricity to be 
put to new uses. It is reasonable to infer that the continuing 
reduction in rates will result in still further increase in use. 
Electric heating and air conditioning in homes are just two 
of the many uses which remain for the future to develop. 

It is still further agreed, Mr. Speaker, that if the con- 
sumption of electricity is to be increased by the decrease in 
rates charged to the consumer for it, by far the greatest 
savings can be made in the distribution, as distinguished 
from the generation of the current. It was a habit of the 
late Mr. J. D. Ross to point out in his talks on public power 
that the distribution of electricity requires from 4 to 8 times 
the cost of generating it; that several times the possible say- 
ings in the generating costs may be saved in the field of 
distribution. Savings in the cost of generation, he pointed 
cut, are to be computed in mills per kilowatt; the savings to 
be effected in distribution are calculated in terms of cents 
per kilowatt; and when there are millions of kilowatts sold, 
the cents soon mount up into many, many thousands of 
dollars. 

The conclusion, therefore, is inescapable, and it is accepted 
by everyone informed upon the subject, that the problem 
of distributing the power generated at Bonneville and Grand 
Coulee is to be solved by such a plan as is calculated to 
result in the most efficient distribution of electricity to the 
consumer. 

In the State of Washington the people in 25 out of 39 
counties have organized county-wide public utility districts, 
and it is proposed to utilize these to bring about a more 
efficient distribution of electricity. The Washington State 
Grange has taken the lead in causing these districts to be 
formed. This organization comprises between 35,000 and 
40,000 dues-paying farmers and persons interested in Agri- 
culture. Many of these people are leaders in their com- 
munities, and the reputation of this organization for in- 
tegrity, courage, and devotion to the public good is such that 
its influence has extended far beyond its membership. Peo- 
ple in the cities, as well as those in the country, have recog- 
nized and trusted its leadership. 

It is to people in this organization to whom credit largely 
is due for the public power development in Washington; 
persons like Ervin E. King, its present master, and Fred 
J. Chamberlain, popularly known as the Grange war horse, 
who at 82 years of age is still ready at the drop of the hat 
to debate any opponent of public ownership and, like a vet- 
eran, joust him off his horse. The brilliant young attorney, 
Jack Cluck, of Seattle, has performed signal services in 
perfecting legal procedure in this connection, as has also 
the well-known expert on municipal corporation law, Hon, 
E. K. Murray, eminent attorney of Tacoma. 

The power districts have been organized primarily for 
the purpose of acquiring existing electric distribution facil- 
ities, and to serve as public agencies for the distribution of 
power from the Bonneville and Grand Coulee Dams. The 
power districts are admirably adapted to that purpose, 
They are organized under the Grange power law, which was 
passed by the initiative vote of the people of this State 
in 1931. Under this law, a power district is created pur- 
suant to an election held in the respective county, in accord- 
ance with the procedure set forth in the law. The districts 
are governed by three nonpartisan commissioners. These 
commissioners are authorized to acquire and operate fa- 
cilities for the generation, transmission, and distribution of 
electricity, and facilities for the furnishing of water for 
domestic use and irrigation. The commissioners to date 
have focused their attention upon electric, rather than irri- 
gation or water facilities, although it is foreseen that later 
the correlation of electric with irrigation or domestic water 
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facilities might be made very advantageously. The com- 
missioners may acquire existing utility properties by pur- 
chase or condemnation. With the exception of facilities 
constructed in areas not presently served with existing fa- 
cilities, it has been recognized that it is preferable to acquire 
existing facilities rather than to construct duplicating ones, 
since duplication results in additional and unnecessary costs 
to the consumer, obliging him to maintain two electric sys- 
tems where one would be sufficient. 

The power districts are authorized to issue revenue bonds 
as a means of financing the acquisition of any utility prop- 
erties. Such bonds are a lien only upon the revenues of the 
utility properties; they do not involve any obligation to levy 
any tax. Anyone interested in checking the matter will dis- 
cover that there is no instance on record of any default on 
any electric utility revenue bond in the history of the State 
of Washington. It has been the settled policy of practically 
all of the power-district commissioners to defray the purchase 
price of any facilities acquired by the issuance of these bonds 
rather than through recourse to levy of taxes or the issuance 
of general obligation or tax bonds. 

The power districts are founded upon the record of suc- 
cessful experience of cooperative and municipal electric utili- 
ties in effecting the most economical distribution of electricity. 
In the State of Washington there are 17 cities, small and 
large, which own and operate their own electric utilities. Not 
a single one of them has ever defaulted on any of its utility 
obligations. Every one of them has been able to pay for its 
properties from the revenues of the utility rather than by 
levy of taxes. Every one of these cities has built up sizable 
surplus earnings. Some of them have applied their surplus 
earnings to the payment of the costs of government, the con- 
struction of public buildings, and the like. 

The publicly owned plant at Ellensburg, for example, ap- 
plies about 30 percent of its gross revenues for such purposes, 
while maintaining rates as low as those charged in the sur- 
rounding area by the private company serving it. City 
Light of Seattle has led in every rate reduction which has 
been made except the one made just a few weeks ago. And 
even in the case of this reduction, while the city did not 
lead in point of time, it led in the amount of savings passed 
on to the consumers. Thus the company effected a reduc- 
tion in those rate classifications for which City Light has 
many more consumers than the private company. As a re- 
sult, the savings to consumers of Seattle City Light will 
amount to about $210,000 annually, as against about $184,- 
000 annually saved by consumers of the company. 

The cities which have lowered rates have not done so by 
taking from Peter, the taxpayer, and paying to Paul, the 
consumer of electricity. Each of the cities contributes its 
share to the costs of government. Tacoma City Light, for 
example, pays, roughly, 13 percent of its gross revenues to the 
city and State in the form of taxes, and by way of street 
lighting and other service furnished without charge. 

The success of public ownership has not been confined to 
the cities. Rural cooperative or nonprofit associations have 
been quite uniformly successful. Several of such coopera- 
tives operate in rural areas adjacent to the city of Tacoma, 
for example, and charge rates no higher than those pre- 
vailing within the city itself. 

The power districts of the State of Washington have 
embarked upon a coordinated program for the acquisition of 
distribution and other facilities now operated by private 
electric companies. The districts have organized a State- 
wide association composed of the commissioners of the vari- 
ous districts to correlate their action. They have adopted 
the policy of offering any private company a fair price for 
the properties to be acquired, or, if such price is refused, to 
institute condemnation proceedings. The laws on eminent 
domain in the State of Washington provide for the deter- 
mination of the fair price to be paid for the properties to be 
acquired through judicial proceedings, and the law requires 
that the amount awarded by the court or jury as the fair 
value of the properties must be paid in full to the owners 


before any of the properties are taken. The majority of the 
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districts of the State are either negotiating for the purchase 
of utility properties, or are pressing such condemnation pro- 
ceedings. Contracts for the acquisition of electric utilities 
by power districts located in the vicinity of the Bonneville 
project already have been executed with certain private 
electric companies, 

Now we come to the task which is left to the Federal Gov- 
ernment to perform if it desires to facilitate the most eco- 
nomical distribution of electricity from Bonneville and Grand 
Coulee. That task is to formulate a proper program of 
financing so that moneys might be made available to the 
power districts at reasonably low interest rates to finance 
the acquisition of utility properties which the districts pro- 
pose to acquire. We have devoted considerable attention to 
the matter of making loans available to private business, for 
a number of purposes. Here is a development vitally related 
to the success of our own Federal projects, and we have given 
scant attention to it. Is it not time that a sound program be 
formulated to meet the financial needs of these public bodies? 

Even persons who may be committed to the philosophy of 
private, as distinguished from public, operation of electric 
utilities should join in the formulation of such a finance pro- 
gram. It is for the people in a given locality, not Members 
of Congress, to decide whether or not to effect the distri- 
bution of power over privately owned or publicly owned dis- 
tribution facilities. As Members of Congress we have noth- 
ing to do with that decision, except as we may see fit to 
express our personal views to our constituents. When, 
finally, a local public agency has decided to acquire publicly 
owned distribution facilities, however, the Congress is con- 
fronted with a certain measure of responsibility. That re- 
sponsibility is to cooperate fully with such local agencies 
to the end that the electric facilities proposed to be acquired 
may be placed into efficient, economical operation. 

Unless that is accomplished, higher electric rates will be 
charged and consequently lower consumption of power from 
the Federal projects would result. 

Moreover, it is to be noted especially that the policy 
adopted by the power district commissioners calls for the 
payment of the fair value of the utility properties to the 
owners before the properties are acquired. If duplicating 
facilities were being constructed, the objection might be 
raised that the values of existing utility properties to their 
owners would be sharply cut without compensation to them, 
and that, therefore, Federal funds should not be loaned in 
aid of such an enterprise. The policy of the power district 
commissioners is not to build competing facilities, however. 
Their policy is to acquire existing utility properties. And 
the laws of the State of Washington require that the fair 
value thereof be paid to the owners before any of them may 
be taken. 

In proposing that a financing program be formulated for 
the power districts of the Northwest, let me make it clear 
that I am not suggesting that anything be given away to 
these districts by the Federal Government. I do not propose 
that any moneys, or materials, or services be granted to them. 
The power districts are self-liquidating projects and expect 
to pay for what they receive. 

What I do emphasize most strongly is that the Federal 
Government should take such steps as may be necessary to 
make funds available as loans to these districts at proper 
interest rates. I hold that it is almost as important that the 
Government provide a yardstick for interest rates on money 
to finance the acquisition of utility properties by such public 
bodies as it is to provide a yardstick for power itself. The 
heavier the debt incurred in acquiring such properties, the 
higher must be the electric rates charged to pay it. And 
the higher the interest rate, the higher is the debt. We 
seldom stop to realize that if a power district pays 44-percent 
interest on a bond payable over a 30-year period, as many of 
the Washington power-district bonds will be payable, that a 
sum representing 65 percent to 70 percent of the amount of 
the bond issue made to acquire the properties must be paid in 
interest before the bonds are retired. In other words, the 
purchase price of the properties in effect must be increased 
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by almost 70 percent to defray interest charges. This repre- 
sents an additional burden for the consumers of electricity. 
This burden presents an obstacle to rate reduction and conse- 
quently to the increase in power consumption and resulting 
increase in demand for energy from the Federal projects. 

The Federal Government has found that it is sound policy 
to make moneys available through the Rural Electrification 
Administration at interest rates ranging somewhat under 
3 percent per annum. Why should not moneys be made 
available to finance the acquisition of electric properties by 
these power districts on equally advantageous terms? The 
revenue bonds of these districts in many ways constitute a 
better security than that which the R. E. A., under the cir- 
cumstances, has been able to demand. The R. E. A., by the 
terms of the law under which it operates, has been confined 
rather rigidly to the financing of the construction of new 
facilities in areas not presently served with central-station 
electric service. The areas served by such construction are 
those which the private companies have refused to serve— 
the “skimmed milk” of the market. The projects so con- 
structed for the most part have been comparatively small, 
without access to power generated at publicly owned facili- 
ties, so that they have been compelled to pay the rather 
high wholesale rates for energy which the private com- 
panies have charged. None of these handicaps are pre- 
sented in the financing of properties acquired by power dis- 
tricts. The properties acquired have been operated by the 
private company over a period of time, and the record of 
earnings, expenses, and other factors is available to the 
investor, to enable him to predict the results of future opera- 
tions. Connection with an established retail market for the 
energy is made coincident with the acquisition. The power 
districts in practically all instances will have access to low- 
cost energy furnished by transmission lines from the Bonne- 
ville and Grand Coulee Dams. The R. E. A. has operated 
very successfully charging the low interest rate which I have 
mentioned. Is it not reasonable to assume, therefore, that 
other Federal agencies should be able to make loans upon 
more favorable security to power districts at rates of interest 
at least as low as the R. E. A. has charged? 

The formulation of such a financing program should be 
accomplished by the coordinated effort of, or at least in con- 
sultation with, persons who have been identified with the 
formulation of the power policies of this country, and such 
Federal agencies as the R. F. C. and the R. E. A. As I read 
the amendment to the R. F. C. Act which was passed in 
April 1938, the R. F. C. would be authorized to enter into 
this financing under existing law. I understand that the 
R. F. C. already has expressed its willingness to do so, but 
feels that it is limited by the terms of the act to loan moneys 
only to projects in which a substantial amount of new con- 
struction is involved. This limitation, in effect, would pre- 
vent the extension of loans to any more than a very few 
power districts, and then only in connection with small 
projects which these districts might undertake. This is so 
for the reason that when existing electrical properties are 
acquired, particularly those now operated by the larger elec- 
tric companies, no substantial amount of construction is 
required. I myself fail to see that there is any limitation in 
the law such as that referred to. It seems to me that the 
R. F. C. is now empowered to make loans to power districts 
irrespective of the amount of construction involved in a given 
project. If counsel for the Government feels that such a 
limitation exists, however, it should be removed at once. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, without challenge it can be 
said the opportunity for power development in the Pacific 
Northwest is unlimited. Here is a golden field for expansion 
and demonstration of the beneficent aid which a government 
may give to its own citizens. Nature has been prodigal in 
her bounty in that favored region. I urge that our Federal 
Government provide every possible cooperation and assist- 
ance in connection with making available to the plain citi- 
zens of our land the multiform blessings which can come 
from a widespread use of electricity. 
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Echoes of the Neutrality Fight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT J. CORBETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 29, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. ROBERT J. CORBETT, OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA 


Mr, CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor, I include the following address which 
I delivered recently over the radio: 


Tuesday night at a dramatic White House conference the current 
fight to revise our neutrality laws ended. This was an indecisive 
battle, however, and we are just to enjoy an armed peace until 
the next special or regular session of Congress. Hence, before the 
reverberating echoes die away it is well that we tune our ears to 
those echoes so we may hear something of what it was all about, 

I will in this discourse make many positive and perhaps — | 
statements which cannot be enlarged in the time available; so 
urge you to be critical and if you doubt, check those statements 

the record. 

At the outset I contend that the objectives of the President were 
Gefeated first by the fear of what might follow their adoption, 
and, second, by either the stupid or insincere manner in which the 
effort was made, 

Let us be both realistic and blunt. The administration was 
never seeking a neutrality law in any sense of the word “neutral.” 
By reason of law and precedent the President of the United States 
is the dictator of our foreign policy. If it is actual neutrality that 
we want, the vital essential is then a neutral President. In the 
recent series of European crises, Franklin Delano Roosevelt has 
not been neutral, and he does not propose to be neutral in the 
event of actual conflict. Every word that he or his mouthpieces 
have uttered since his famous quarantine speech in Chicago indi- 
cates that he has already taken sides. His actions have spoken 
even louder than his words. So far as he can pledge it, the 
strength of the United States has been volunteered to the London- 
Paris-Moscow axis for “the duration of the war.” 

This choice of sides may suit the American people and it may 
suit the Congress, but if we take Roosevelt at his word, this is not 
his point. He contends that by throwing our weight into the 
European balance that we can thus frighten Hitler into waiting 
for a better opportunity to press his claims. Thus war in Europe 
may be indefinitely postponed and thus our peace will automati- 
cally be preserved. 

That is an act of alliance, entente, or power politics. Call it what 
you will, it is not being neutral, 

To make our position evident he has already done most every- 
thing possible, except secure the repeal of the arms embargo. 
When it came to that the Congress had a word to say and they 
said it. Do not be deceived by clever pronouncements, and in- 
spired editorials. The issue was never which side we will be on 
in the event of war. The issue was, and it will remain, whether or 
not we want to be on any side, whether or not we want to inter- 
vene in the affairs of Europe, whether or not we want to gamble 
American treasure if not American blood in the game of power 
politics, whether we in the event of a general war want to be neu- 
tral or want to participate, whether, in short, we want peace or 
war for ourselves. 

The issue was arrived at not so much by the language of the 
Bloom-Hull bill, as by the fact that the bill was considered to 
be just one more link chaining our foreign policy to that of Eng- 
land and France. Few responsible persons think that Mr. Roose- 
velt would deliberately get us into war, but a majority of Congress 
seemed to think that his policy of doing anything short of war is 
a very short step into war. And here is an interesting fact. If 
the notion that by joining the stop-Hitler bloc we can preserve 
our own peace is sincerely entertained, then the administration 
forces were guilty of an absolutely astounding blunder. 

Here is the record. At the close of the last day of general debate 
on the Bloom bill, I predicted over this network that such a tide 
of sentiment had arisen on both sides of the aisle for the repeal 
of all neutrality laws including the arms embargo, that unless 
something unforeseen happened that the House would vote the 
next day to go back to international law and ordinary constitu- 
tional procedure. But something did happen. By the time Rep- 
resentative ALLEN of Pennsylvania introduced his substitute bill 
for the Bloom bill the administration forces were ready and they 
defeated the proposal by an overwhelming majority—195 to 68. 
Why did they do it? Why when they were offered all that they 
advertised that they wanted—the complete elimination of the em- 
bargo and all other restrictions of the President’s power, did they 
turn it down? Was it just a stupid blunder or was it insincerity? 
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I do not know, but I suggest that you write to them to explain 
before they indulge in any more talk about how necessary it is to 
repeal the arms embargo if we are to preserve our peace and the 
peace of the world. 

I repeat that from all indications a sufficiently large nonpar- 
tisan bloc was ready to eliminate the arms embargo in favor of 
international law. Had they been joined or even had they not 
been vigorously opposed by the administration forces the Allen bill 
would haye been sent to the Senate by a trumpeting majority. 

Again, but only in committee, the administration forces turned 
down with scant consideration a proposal to create a nonpartisan 
neutrality commission composed of Members of Congress with 
whom the President should advise and consult before taking any 
decisive action. Had a provision to create such a commission been 
accepted the arms embargo would have been repealed. The votes 
were available. But again by a straight administration line-up, 
the idea was defeated by three votes. Why, I ask, and why now 
all the moaning and crying? In all fairness, if the present situa- 
tion is bad, whose is the blame? The President could have had 
all he asked for from two different angles, but he or his leaders 
turned it down. 

From the beginning, suspicion regarding the President’s mo- 
tives and responsibility had grown, These two happenings only 
made it worse. And here you have the real reason why the key 
proposal of Hull’s six-point proposal was defeated. A majority 
of the Members simply were fearful of what might happen. They 
were not taking sides with Germany, Italy, or anyone, but their 
own country. They were opposed to lifting the few existing re- 
strictions on the President's powers and here they saw a bill that 
would not only lift existing restrictions, but one which would 
grant new and broad discretionary powers to him. Not knowing 
what might follow passage of the Bloom-Hull bill, they decided to 
sit tight, and I here make so bold as to predict that if the situa- 
tion in Europe continues tense, that the arms embargo will not 
be repealed until we get a new President or until Mr. Roosevelt 
restores the confidence of the American people and the Congress 
in the safety of his leadership. America does not want war, and 
the people are suspicious of anything that looks like an attempt to 
involve them. 

However, you may with wisdom say that suspicion of the 
President's motives is not a sufficient reason to retain the arms 
embargo. There are numerous other good reasons, but I will be 
content to refute the oft-repeated argument for repeal that the 
threat of our strength added to the stop-Hitler bloc would make 
the Berlin-Rome axis more fearful of war. That is a correct state- 
ment, but Germany and Italy are plenty fearful now. The stop- 
Hitler bloc has three times the potential man-power, and three 
times the potential resources of the axis. They have access to all 
the supplies of the world except our arms, ammunition, and 
implements of war. They have far greater purchasing power, and 
did not Deladier declare on July 14 that the French Army was in- 
vincible? What can Hitler and Mussolini hope to win in a gen- 
eral war that would be worth the cost, even if victorious? 

Competent witnesses have left us believing that the only thing 
that would make Hitler risk a general war is to save his position. 
If that is correct, and it is logical, war will come to Europe only 
if Hitler is desperate, and if he is desperate, the odds won't mat- 
ter very much. 

The President is only asking that we carry coals to Newcastle. 
But if we follow his leadership we are apt to get burned, worse 
than we did the last time. Some of us feel that we should be a 
bit cautious, and that perhaps there is some other way than the 
exact way he has prescribed to reach the desired end, Isn't it 
after all getting on your nerves to be told so often that we must 
do exactly as Franklin D. Roosevelt says or expect disaster to 
follow? What, pray tell, will we do after 1940? 

There is another way to peace in Europe and for ourselves, An 
eminent Englishman conversed at length with me in my office 
during the hearings on neutrality. He confirmed my opinion as 
gathered from English and French newspapers, and as reported by 
competent foreign correspondents, that a general war could be 
averted. He said that the English and French people were once 
satisfied with the appeasement policy; that they would have gone 
farther with it had President Roosevelt not given hope and vigor 
to the antiappeasement minorities. Prior to our meddling and 
prior to bellicose talk by our officials it seems that a discussion 
and settlement of the grievances growing out of the Versailles 
treaty was about to happen. Colonies might have been returned 
to Germany. Economic agreements might have been entered into, 
A right-of-way through the Polish corridor might have been 
established. 

This hope for a peaceful settlement was temporarily ended, pri- 
marily by our joining the antiappeasement forces, and secondly 
by Hitler overstepping himself in Czechoslovakia. ‘These two 
things combined to make the antiappeasement forces so strong 
in England and France that the governments of Chamberlain and 
Daladier had to yield or fall. Perhaps now that the President has 
been rebuffed by his Congress, negotiations looking to a peaceful 
settlement in Europe will be resumed. Perhaps, on the other 
hand, the damage has been done and France and England will have 
to make good their bluff if Hitler makes his good. Perhaps our 
President and his Secretary of State feel some hint of their respon- 
sibility and perhaps that is why they are so anxious to be in a 
position to throw our strength into the conflict. It should be 
noted here that the President’s message to Hitler was not in effect 
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a peace message nor a call to a conference. It was a definite and 
mighty clever way of putting Mr. Hitler in a bad diplomatic hole 
plus a fine political gesture to the American people. It did put 
Hitler in a hole and it did help Roosevelt at home, but it delayed 
the conference which it was supposed to result in. 

Now let us emphasize one other fact that has been generally mis- 
understood. Article after article, speech after speech praises the 
cash-and-carry feature of the Bloom-Hull bill. Regardless of the 
merits of such a feature the truth is that the Bloom bill did not 
provide for cash payments but for “ordinary commercial credits” 
until amended on the floor to make such credit available for only 
90 days at a time, and the Republican amendment secured by ac- 
cident in committee to prevent the carrying of arms, ammunition, 
and implements of war to belligerents was stricken from the bill 
by the Democratic majority on the floor. Read the Recorp and 
you will see that my best efforts and the best efforts of several of 
my colleagues to retain this section were defeated because of the 
wholehearted opposition of the sponsors of the bill. 

Had the Bloom bill passed the Senate, American vessels would 
have been free to carry anything but our own lethal weapons from 
anywhere in the world to any belligerent. The elimination of 
section 9 providing as it also did against the arming of our 
merchantmen when we were at peace was, to my mind, sufficient 
reason to vote against the whole bill. Cash was to be paid and 
title transferred, but our vessels carrying contraband of war were 
to be allowed to proceed into danger zones where they might be 
mined, torpedoed, shelled, or bombed. If our boats were thus 
engaged in supplying the war needs of one side or the other, and 
if those boats were sunk with the resulting loss of American lives 
and property, how long do you suppose we would remain neutral? 

There is far too much to cover, but I cannot refrain from raising 
one other question before concluding. Why have we not taken 
some action regarding the Orient, where a war is actually going on, 
instead of figuring what to do regarding a war in Europe which 
may not happen? Is not Japan as much an aggressor today as 
Germany may be tomorrow? I grant Mr. Roosevelt the wisdom of 
not now finding a state of war in Asia, but wouldn't it have been 
better to treat openly with an actual conflict than to have been 
so concerned about a possible conflict in Europe? Finally, has not 
China been just as good a friend as, for example, France? Do 
we not have vital interests in Asia also, and is not pain and 
suffering just as pitiful on one continent as on another? Aware 
of your plan for prevention in Europe, I simply urge the logic of 
considering our problems in order of their imminence. 

By way of conclusion, I wish to report that there is as a result 
of conversations held this week by members of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee a live movement under way to combine the plan 
of going back to international law with the plan of creating a 
neutrality commission. 

My own first love is for a commission to represent the Congress, 
because it would put a check on rash Presidential decisions on the 
one hand, and on the other would make for unison of thought 
and effort on the part of the people, the legislative, and the Execu- 
tive on sound policies. I tend to favor international law as op- 
posed to binding legislation because it leaves us free to take such 
action as circumstances demand for the protection of our own wel- 
fare. It is impossible to write fixed rules to apply to unpredictable 
future situations in which flexibility of action is demanded. To- 
ward this end, a group is now committed to work unless something 
better is suggested. It is at least our hope that we can, on the 
hard anvil of study and discussion, pound out a safe and sane 
method of steering our course in a troubled world. 

Until then let us urge on you what may after all be the best 
way to preserve our peace, namely, to keep calm in the face of in- 
ternational disturbances, resist propaganda, recognize that we 
should not go to war where our vital interests are not seriously in- 
volved, remember our past mistakes, and trust in a just God to 
safeguard a peace-loving people. After all, there will be no war 
for the United States unless the people demand it, and they will 
not demand it if they resolve here and now before any general war 
occurs, that they will not be committed in advance to take part 
in it, and they will not, except as a part of the defense of their 
own country, endure all the evils of that war. I repeat that, God 
willing and the people resolute, this generation of Americans may 
yet escape a bloody purge of its best sons. 


Keeping the Record Straight About Farm Imports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 29, 1939 
Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, in recent weeks there has 
been inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp by members of 


that faction cf the Republican Party who believe it to be 
to their advantage to attack the commercial policies of the 
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Government, an increasing amount of statistics which is 
intended to support the contention that reciprocal-trade 
agreements are harmful to agriculture. Some of our col- 
leagues have evidently been imposed upon by the authors of 
these statistical tables and the accompanying comments. 
They are, in many cases, nothing less than an insult to the 
intelligence of this House. For example, the increase in the 
imports of apples are shown. Apparently the authors of 
such tables do not know that in 1938 we exported $14,700,000 
worth of apples, whereas we imported only $44,000 worth, 
the latter largely border trade with Canada. They would 
not be worthy of notice if it were not for the fact that some 
people, glancing at such figures without stopping to analyze 
them, might assume that they were reliable and told the 
complete story. 

There is such a welter of this statistical misinformation 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD that it is not prac- 
ticable to try to show all the errors in detail. In order, 
however, that readers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD may 
know what to expect in these absurd attacks on trade agree- 
ments, I want to point out certain flagrant misstatements 
that appeared in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
(pp. 3544-3545). 

In the first place, nearly half of the items shown have 
nothing to do with reduced duties in trade agreements. In 
other words, the sacred rates of the destructive Hawley- 
Smoot Tariff Act are in effect. In the second place, on 
those items on which limited concessions have been made 
the import figures given misrepresent the facts in the case. 
For example, less than half of the total cattle imported dur- 
ing the first 6 months of 1939 were subject to lower rates 
of duty. So that the effects of trade agreements is padded 
by more than 100 percent. 

Following a table showing that imports of selected agri- 
cultural commodities were greater in 1937 than in 1933, it 
is stated that “one has only to read it to see the reason why 
the American farmers have had such low income during the 
New Deal administration.” 

Mr. Speaker, who would believe that anyone would com- 
pare 1933 when total farm income had been driven down by 
Republican policies to $5,117,000,000, with 1937, when Demo- 
cratic policies had restored farm income to $8,521,000,000, 
and speak of the low income during the New Deal? Of 
course, no mention is made of the fact that imports in 1933 
were small because Republican policies had so bankrupted 
the country that few Americans had money to buy much 
except bare necessities and were abnormally large in 1937 
because of the droughts of 1934 and 1936, which were of 
unprecedented severity. 

The following table indicates the relative prices for 1933 
and 1937 of the products which appeared in the RECORD of 
July 26: 


Average prices received by farmers 


7888882 
i=] 
a 


-| 15.45 cents, 


1 Market prices on hams, bellies, picnics, and loins. 
2 Market prices on fresh carcass beef. 
Market prices for malting barley. 


Source: Department of Agriculture. 


| In that same table there was included a column entitled 
: “United States Acres Displaced in 1937.“ The gentleman 
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from Pennsylvania [Mr. RUTHERFORD] evidently is not aware 
that in a very careful analysis which was inserted in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD (pp. 3109-3112), 
the Honorable THOMAS F. Forp of California clearly demon- 
strates that such acre-displacement figures do not approach 
even within calling distance of the facts. 

Let no one be deceived—every argument that is advanced 
against reciprocal-trade agreements can be answered and 
refuted. 

Some day the Republican Party will undoubtedly disown 
its child—the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act. 


Prohibition of Gambling Ships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEE E. GEYER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 29, 1939 


LEGISLATIVE COMMIT- 


LETTER FROM THE JOINT MARITIME 
MARITIME UNIONS AFFILIATED WITH THE 


TEE OF THE 
O. I. O. 


Mr. GEYER of California. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include a letter from the joint mari- 
time legislative committee of the maritime unions affiliated 
with the C. I. O. 

I am placing this letter in the Recorp in order that the 
attitude of these unions will be understood concerning the 
pending bills against offshore gambling ships. 


JOINT MARITIME LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE OF THE MARITIME 

UNIONS AFFILIATED WITH THE C. I. O., 
Washington, D. C., July 26, 1939. 
Hon. LEE E. GEYER 


United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN GEYER: In view of the hearing before the 
subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee this morning we re- 
spectfully urge you to sponsor an investigation of the entire 
gambling situation in and about the county of Los Angeles, Calif. 

Unfortunately the testimony of the maritime unions against the 
bills introduced by Congressman CELLER, of New York (H. R. 7235) 
and Congressman Kramer, of California (H. R. 7162) to prohibit 
gambling ships off the coast of California was construed by some 
as an attempt to condone gambling so long as it provided jobs for 
maritime workers. 

We merely pointed out that the only people these bills would 
benefit are the operators of the numerous shore gambling dens in 
Los Angeles who are very anxious to get rid of the competition of 
the gambling ships operated offshore. We also pointed out the fact 
that these ships employ over a thousand workers with a pay roll of 
over $150,000 per month. 

If the sponsors of this legislation are sincerely interested in the 
abolition of gambling institutions, they can certainly have no ob- 
jection to an investigation of the entire situation and the drafting 
of legislation which will abolish gambling and not merely shift the 
traffic and create gambling monopolies as these bills would do. 

We believe an investigation would be a wise step, in view of the 
inadequacies of the present bills, their effects on all ocean traffic, 
the precedent of Federal “blue law” legislation, and the variance of 
the presentation of the factual situation by opponents and pro- 
ponents of the bill. 

We believe that such an investigation will bring out the facts of 
the situation and prove the incorrectness of statements made this 
morning by Congressman Kramer to the effect that the ships are 
—.— — and that they are used for smuggling aliens into the United 

tates. 

The maritime unions will gladly support a thorough investigation 
of this situation and lend their support to any honest proposal to 
improve the morals and living conditions of the American people. 

Sincerely yours, 
STEPHEN W. HARVEY, 
Legislative Representative, 
National Maritime Union. 
W. D. FISHER, 
Legislative Representative, 
Maritime Federation of the Pacific. 
3 DRIESEN, LH 
Legislative Representative, 
American Communications 
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Protection of Private Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD R. BURKE 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 29 (legislative day of Tuesday, July 25), 1939 


STATEMENT BY HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY, OF WYOMING 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
made by the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHoney] 
on yesterday morning before a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary considering Senate bill 2719. The 
statement deals at length, and in a very able and eloquent 
manner, with the subject which was under discussion today 
under what is known as the O'Mahoney amendment; and I 
think it will be of great interest to the Members of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


PROTECTION OF FREE, PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


Incomparably the most important issue of our times is whether 
or not the system of private property is to be maintained. By the 
term “private property” I conceive to be meant the inalienable 
right of the individual men to work, to save, and to acquire prop- 
erty which they may call their own and which they may dispose 
of or transmit as they please, a right which they are entitled to 
maintain against all other men, against all aggregations of men, 
and even against Government itself. 

It was because the founders of our Government believed in this 
principle as one of the necessary pillars of a free society that they 
wrote into the fifth amendment to the Federal Constitution the 
clear provision that no person should “be deprived of life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law; nor shall private property be 
taken for public use without just compensation.” 


PRIVATE PROPERTY RIGHTS ESSENTIAL TO DEMOCRACY 


Without the right to private property there can be no such thing 
as a democratic government. Any force or power which threatens 
this right threatens political liberty itself. If we look around the 
world we see political liberty and democracy vanishing before the 
advance of other systems of government which not only deny the 
essential liberty of the individual and his right to private property 
but which are founded upon the principle that the individual has 
no right whatsoever which the state is bound to respect. 

That the people of America are unalterably opposed to all in- 
vasions of the right of private property no one can doubt, This 
opposition has been manifested throughout the life of the Republic 
by constant and continuous opposition on the part of the masses 
of the people to the expansion of the powers of government. 
Though complete and plenary authority over all interstate and 
foreign commerce was granted to the Congress of the United States 
by the Constitution, Congress has always been slow to extend that 
power, and it has never used it to the utmost. Although it has 
recognized from the very beginning that in the interests of all, in 
the interests of maintaining order, in the interests of preserving 
the right of private property, it has been and is necessary for 
Congress to establish the rules of commerce by which all must abide. 


REASON FOR GROWTH OF BUREAUCRACY 


Although this is unquestionably the fundamental belief of our 
citizens, the anomalous fact is that for almost 50 years we have 
been building in Washington a constantly expanding bureaucracy 
exercising more and more discretionary power over the economic 
lives of the people. This has been done though the overwhelming 
sentiment of the people is opposed to big government. It becomes 
important, therefore, to understand why boards and commissions 
exercising discretionary power over the commercial activities of the 
people have been multiplied in a land which is passionately devoted 
to the principle of economic freedom. 

To me the reason is plain. It is because the commercial bound- 
aries of our time have expanded far beyond all local and geo- 
graphical frontiers. The village, the town, the county, the State, 
and not even the Nation, confines the commercial activity of the 
modern world. A man may now, by the railroad, the automobile, 
the airplane, the telephone, and the radio, extend his influence far 
beyond the radius by which our grandfathers and even our fathers 
were bound. But, more than that, because the instruments of 
travel and communication made available to humanity by science 
cannot be developed by individuals acting alone, we have found 
our commercial enterprises carried on not by individual men with 
their own capital, but by aggregations of men with the capital, the 
energy, and the abilities of thousands. 
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PEOPLE TURN TO WASHINGTON TO GUARD ECONOMIC WELFARE 


When men could no longer protect their own economic welfare 
against what they deemed to be the unfair and improper activities 
of other men not subject to the jurisdiction of their local laws, they 
turned to Washington for a remedy. When the railroads, because 
they were spanning the whole continent, could no longer be regu- 
lated in the public interest by the States, the people turned to 
Washington and set up the first of the regulatory commissions, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. From that day downto this, os 
the sphere of commercial activity broadened it became more com- 
plex. More and more commissions were established. Men have 
complained about the alleged interference of government in their 
activity, and political campaigns have been waged upon the slogan 
that there should be less government in business, but it is a 
notable fact that once established these commissions and bureaus 
are never disestablished. Quite the contrary, their powers are ex- 
panding. In this session of Congress, for example, there is pending 
& bill to expand the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
s0 as to include shipping, and it is only a few years since trucking 
was brought under its jurisdiction. The significant thing is that 
there never is any effective opposition to this expansion of Federal 
regulatory power, 

Most of these bills pass without a record vote. We set up a 
Communications Commission because the inventive genius of man 
has given us the radio. We set up a Civil Aeronautics Authority 
because the inventive genius of man has given us aviation. We 
complain about the details of the administration of these laws, but 
there is no effective resistance to the principle of regulation upon 
which they are based because it is universally recognized that there 
must be law and order, and that there is no agency which may 
properly establish law and order except the government of all the 
people. 

WOULD FREE BUSINESS FROM GOVERNMENT DISCRETIONARY CONTROL 


I have indulged in this preliminary outline of fundamental and 
elementary principle before undertaking a discussion of the basis of 
the bill (S. 2719) to provide additional civil remedies against viola- 
tions of the antitrust laws, because I am very well aware of the fact 
that this bill has been criticized as another attempt to expand the 
powers of government in the discretionary control of business. 

I deny it. And I want to make it perfectly plain that the primary 
reason for the introduction of this bill is because I believe that busi- 
ness should be as free as possible from discretionary Government 
control. I want to liberate business; I want to make it unnecessary 
to maintain in Washington great armies of Federal agents to watch 
and superintend the activities of the people, but I know, and I think 
every sane, intelligent person who devotes a clear mind to this 
problem, a mind free from emotional reactions, must also know that 
if business is to be kept free from Government interference it must, 
first, be kept free from the arbitrary interference of private indi- 
viduals and organizations of private individuals who by violating 
the plain provisions of fundamental ethics and of law seek to acquire 
undue control for themselves over the commercial activities of 
the people. 

BILL WILL BENEFIT GREAT MAJORITY OF BUSINESSMEN 


I say that this bill, if enacted into law, will be beneficial to the 
great majority of businessmen in America, first, because it will pro- 
tect them against illegal attacks by other businessmen; and, second, 
because, by preventing monopolistic practices before they take place, 
it will make unnecessary the continued building up of Government 
bureaucracies. 

It is perhaps natural that men who have not read the bill should 
jump to the conclusion that it is in fact just another attempt to 
build up big government. Let me say, therefore, to the committee 
not only that I know this opinion to be mistaken but that I would 
not object to any amendment which will clarify the purposes I am 
now enunciating. Let no honest businessman believe that it is 
necessary for his protection to preserve the opportunity of the 
dishonest businessman to exploit the people. 

Those who do desire to transgress the antitrust laws have always 
made it a practice to try to convince the law abiding that it was 
their legitimate right instead of the unjustifiable license of the 
exploiter which was endangered. When the exploiter raises the 
cry that there is too much government in business and that govern- 
ment should leave business alone, he is not serving the best in- 
terests of the average businessman; he is only preserving his own 
license to crush the honest and independent businessman by the 
use of monopolistic practices. 


ANTITRUST LAWS DESIGNED TO PROTECT BUSINESS, NOT EXPAND GOVERN- 
MENT 


The antitrust laws were passed for the protection of business and 
not for the expansion of government. It was no part of the pro- 
gram of John Sherman, Senator from Ohio, when he sponsored the 
famous Sherman Act in 1890 to erect a vast Government establish- 
ment which should supervise the details of American business. 
His purpose was to reassert and make effective a principle of fair 
commercial dealing as old as the common law. He wanted to shield 
business from the attacks of those who by sharp practice and illegal 
device were willing to close the door of opportunity to others in 
order that they might make undue profit for themselves. As every 
member of this committee knows, a contract in restraint of trade 
was illegal at common law, not in the sense that it was a criminal 
offense but in the sense that it could not be enforced in a court of 
law by the parties to it. As was very clearly stated by former 
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Senator Cummins, of Iowa, in a notable report which he filed with 
the Senate on February 26, 1913 (Rept. 1326, 62d Cong., 3d sess.) : 
“The common law was that both contracts and acts in restraint 
of trade were injurious to the public welfare and therefore opposed 
to public policy. The Congress of 1890 very wisely borrowed the 
language of the common law, and with it came the learning of the 
judges who had from time to time declared and expounded it. It 
is not the purpose of the committee to recite the development of 
the English doctrine. It was not always stated with exact accu- 
racy, and there is some inharmony of expression, but it may be 
said with confidence that a restraint of trade consisted of such un- 
reasonable restriction of competition as impaired substantially and 
to the public injury the freedom of trade or the freedom to trade.” 


SHERMAN ACT SOUGHT FREEDOM OF TRADE 


The drafters of the Sherman Act went a step farther than the 
common law, which merely made such contracts illegal, and they 
provided that every person who made such a contract should be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, to be punished by a fine not 
exceeding $5,000 or imprisonment not exceeding 1 year, or both. 
The law also provided “that every person who shall monopolize or 
attempt to monopolize or combine or conspire with any other per- 
son or persons to monopolize any part of the trade or commerce 
among the several States or with foreign nations should be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor” and on conviction similarly punished. 

It is first important to note that the purpose of this was to keep 
business free, not from government, because government was not 
threatening it, but from those businessmen whose purpose was 

to suppress competition, to restrain trade, to create monopoly, or, in 
other words, to deprive individual men of their free right to work 
and to acquire property. 

The next important fact to understand is that the Sherman Act 
was not completely effective. It did not prevent combinations and 
mergers. It did not prevent contracts in restraint of trade and 
conspiracies and attempts to monopolize trade, because it depended 
for its enforcement, first, upon the common-law remedy in the 
refusal of the courts to enforce such a contract, and, secondly, 
upon criminal prosecution by the Government after the commis- 
sion of the offense. The law also made it the duty of the several 
district attorneys of the United States in their respective districts 
to institute proceedings in equity in the courts to restrict violations. 


WHY REMEDIES WERE INEFFECTIVE 


These were all ineffective remedies. Individuals who were 
injured in their right to carry on free, private enterprise by some 
powerful aggregation of competitors were unable adequately to 
defend themselves in the courts because in most cases the perpe- 
trators of the commercial offense resided in distant areas far 
removed from that in which the injury was suffered and were 
equipped with financial resources that the injured person did not 
have. The criminal penalty was also frequently ineffective. A 
$5,000 fine is no deterrent to a large corporation because a corpora- 
tion cannot be imprisoned and because there is no effective way 
to invoke the penalty against the individuals responsible for the 
offense. The injunctive process was likewise ineffective because it 
is impossible for the Government to foresee violations or to main- 
tain an army of agents to discover the contemplated acts of those 
who would evade or the law. 

More important even than these, the chief weakness of the anti- 
trust law is the fact that it depends for its enforcement upon 
variable quantities. It is no stronger than the energy, ability, and 
disposition of the individual who, for the time being, is clothed with 
the responsibility of directing the Department of Justice. But even 
though the Attorney General should be determined to enforce the 
law against every violator, his activity is circumscribed by the ap- 
propriation which Congress is willing to give him. There never 
has been a time down to this fiscal year in which Congress has 
been willing to appropriate to the Department of Justice a sum 
sufficient to enable the Antitrust Division to enforce even the 
complaints which are filed with it. 


COMPLAINTS ORIGINATE WITH CITIZEN 


To those who are under the impression that government is con- 
stantly seeking for excuses to interfere with business, I recommend 
a review of the reports of the Attorney General. During the fiscal 
year which ended on June 30, 1938, the Department of Justice 
received 923 complaints alleging violations of the antitrust laws. 
Of these only 59 ripened into investigations conducted by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. Now, let us bear in mind that 
these were complaints which originated with citizens of the United 
States and not with the Department of Justice. Individual busi- 
nessmen came to the Department and made the allegation that 
their right to free, private enterprise was being invaded by other 
businessmen. They came to the Federal Government seeking pro- 
tection, seeking that protection to which every citizen is entitled, 
namely, the right to operate freely in the economy, the right to 
the impartial enforcement of the law. Who will say that the 
businessmen of America are not entitled to this protection? Who 
will say that the individual private citizen who finds his business 

being taken away from him by devices and practices which he 
knows to be condemned by the law is not entitled to have the 
protection of his Government? And who will dare to say that it 
| is an unwarranted interference with business when the Govern- 
ment official charged with the responsibility of enforcing the law 
| undertakes to do it? 
ENFORCEMENT PROVES IMPOSSIBLE UNDER PRESENT LAW 


The real source of complaint is not that government interferes 
with business, but that it is a physical impossibility for govern- 
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ment effectively to prevent monopolistic practices under the pres- 
ent law. Year by year vastly more petitions for relief are filed 
with the Department of Justice than it is possible for the Depart- 
ment to consider. The same is true with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission under the Clayton Act. The business of the United States 
is so complex, so far-reaching, covers so vast an area that it is 
quite beyond the effective powers of government to carry out 
an enforcement program which depends upon punishment after 
the act. That is precisely the reason why I am urging this bill 
which will depend for its effectiveness not upon the appropria- 
tions of Congress, not upon the industry, philosophy, disposition or 
ability of the Attorney General and his staff, but upon the un- 
willingness of men who want to violate the antitrust law or who 
want to go as close to those laws as they can without violating 
them, to take any chances because of the knowledge that if they 
should violate the law and close the door of opportunity to other 
businessmen, they would be charged with personal responsibility 
in money damages out of their own personal pockets. Men who 
themselves plan restrictive policies for the corporations they direct 
would know they were personally responsible for the acts of their 
corporations and could not rely for escape from responsibility on 
the inability of their victims to take the case to court, on the 
inability or failure of the Department of Justice to prosecute, or 
upon the possibility that, since an economic offense is not ordi- 
narily regarded as involving moral turpitude, the courts would 
not convict. 
BOTH POLITICAL PARTIES FOR MONOPOLY CURE 


An examination of the history of the Sherman Act will reveal 
that probably the most diligent efforts to enforce it were made 
during the administration of President William Howard Taft, but 
combinations and mergers proceeded, restraints of trade and the 
suppression of competition went on practically unimpeded. A 
great cry went up from all parts of the country for better en- 
forcement of the antitrust laws in order to maintain private com- 
petition and keep private enterprise free. Each political party 
and every candidate for office declared his allegiance to the anti- 
trust laws and his purpose rigidly to enforce them. This has been 
so invariable that even in 1936 the Republican National Conven- 
tion at Cleveland, Ohio, adopted a slight modification of a decla- 
ration against monopolies which was written for the Democratic 
Convention of 1908 by William Jennings 

Said the Republican platform of 1936: 

“A private monopoly is indefensible and intolerable. It menaces 
and, if continued, will utterly destroy constitutional government 
and the liberty of the citizen. 

“We favor the vigorous enforcement of the criminal laws, as well 
as the civil laws, against monopolies and trusts and their officials, 
and we demand the enactment of such additional legislation as is 
n to make it impossible for private monopoly to exist in 
the United States.” 

Said the Democratic Convention in 1908: 

“A private monopoly is indefensible and intolerable. We there- 
fore favor the vigorous enforcement of the criminal law against 
guilty trust magnates and officials, and demand the enactment of 
such additional legislation as may be necessary to make it impos- 
sible for a private monopoly to exist in the United States.” 

It cannot be argued that political conventions do not know the 
sentiment of the people. In times of campaign, party conventions 
lose no opportunity to give assurance of their desire and intention 
to keep business free by enforcing the law, by extending to the 
individual citizen the protection of the Government, but when the 
election is over, the cry is raised that government should not inter- 
fere with business, a cry that results not in the protection of busi- 
ness but in the protection of those who are responsible for the 
monopolistic practices which are the initial cause of the decline 
of business. 

DEFICIT SPENDING RESULT NOT CAUSE OF ECONOMIC DISTRESS 


There are 10,000,000 people now unemployed. There are thou- 
sands of little-business men knocking at the doors of Congress for 
aid, for loans, for protection in order that they may engage in free, 
private enterprise and the huge aggregations of economic power 
and wealth that actually dominate the commerce and trade of 
America are sufficient unto themselves, enjoying great prosperity 
while millions of our fellow citizens are wholly and completely 
unable to support themselves and are dependent upon government 
to Keep them from actual suffering. 

Let no one say that Government spending is the cause, bad 
though Government spending may be, and is. Government spend- 
ing is a result, not a cause. When the last Works Progress relief 
appropriation bill was before the Senate and the roll was called, 
not a single vote was cast it, and when the roll was 
called upon the same measure in the House of Representatives 
the vote was 373 for and 21 against. There were no party lines, 
there were no economic lines in that division. It was the over- 
whelming confession of the of the United States that it 
has been unable to solve the economic problem. But more than 
that, it was a confession that free, private enterprise has been com- 
pletely undermined in America and that our fundamental principle 
of economic freedom has been seriously impaired. I say to you 
that political liberty cannot long endure if economic freedom is 


. 


ANTITRUST LAWS CAPABLE OF ENFORCEMENT 
“Ah,” but it is said, “you cannot threaten business with a drastic 
statute to provide civil remedies for the enforcement of the anti- 


trust laws as provided in this bill, The antitrust laws are vague 
and uncertain,’ 
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I say to you that the antitrust laws are not vague and uncer- 
tain. They have been in the past, because men have been unable 
to adjust themselves to the changing era in which we live and 
have governed themselves by habits of thought instead of realities. 
The antitrust law was originally ineffective because of a blunder 
committed in the very first oe. to enforce it. It was during 
the administraticn of Grover Cleveland when his Attorney General, 
Richard Olney, brought suit in what is known as the Knight case, 
to dissolve a merger of sugar refiners in Pennsylvania. It failed 
because the court said that the combination alleged was a com- 
bination of manufacturers and was, therefore, a combination out- 
side of the field of interstate commerce. Because the case was 
thrown out of court, all practical efforts to enforce the law were 
abandoned until the Roosevelt-Taft-Wilson era, but President 
Taft, after his retirement from office, while he was lecturing in law 
at Yale University, declared his belief that this case failed because 
of defects in the pleadings. It was his opinion that, if a proper 
allegation had been made, the case could have been sustained. Be 
that as it may, in the opinion handed down by Chief Justice 
Hughes only a few years ago in the Jones-Laughlin case there 
was enunciated a principle which I feel confident would have sus- 
tained the old Knight case. 

I am not interested, however, in the matter of pleadings and 
decisions. The important fact is that the combinations and 
mergers and restraints of trade which were forbidden by the anti- 
trust laws in 1890, which are forbidden by the common opinion of 
the people of America, which are not only forbidden by the law 
but are recognized in the political platforms of both parties as 
against public policy, have been permitted to continue year after 
year, because we have not had an effective enforcing statute and 
because, whenever the proposal is made to enact an effective 
statute, the cry is raised that it would interfere with business. 

WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT CITES CONSEQUENCES OF MONOPOLY 

Let us examine the types of violations which are alleged by the 
businessmen of America when they come to the Government for 
relief. Let us see whether or not the law can be defined in under- 
standable language. As long ago as 1910, when President William 
Howard Taft, in a special message to Congress on Interstate Com- 
merce and Antitrust Laws, recommended voluntary Federal incor- 
poration as a remedial step, he undertook to outline the problem, 
and a quotation from his message is so apt that, in my opinion, 
it ought to be on the desk of every businessman and every busi- 
ness executive in America. I quote the message of President Taft, 
because it cannot be said of him that he was a radical who sought 
to promote Government interference in business. Listen to his 
moderate and temperate language: 

“Monopoly destroys competition utterly, and the restraint of full 
and free operation of competition has a tendency to restrain com- 
merce and trade.” . 

Observe those words. the restraint of full and free operation of 
competition has a tendency to restrain commerce and trade.” 

Is not that the very heart of the modern economic problem? 
Are we not suffering from the effects of the restraint of commerce 
and trade imposed on small-business men? But to continue with 
Mr. Taft’s language: 

“It is possible for the owners of a business of manufacturing and 
selling useful articles of merchandise so to conduct their business 
as not to violate the inhibitions of the antitrust law and yet to 
secure to themselves the benefit of the economies of management 
and of production due to the concentration under one control of 
large capital and many plants. If they use no other inducement 
than the constant low price of their product and its good quality 
to attract custom, and their business is a profitable one, they vio- 
late no law. If their actual competitors are small in comparison 
with the total capital invested, the prospect of new investments 
of capital by others in such a profitable business is sufficiently near 
the potential to restrain them in the prices at which they sell their 
product. But if they attempt by a use of their preponderating 
capital and by a sale of their goods temporarily at unduly low 
prices to drive cut of business their competitors, or if they attempt, 
by exclusive contracts with their patrons and threats of nondealing 
except upon such contracts, or by other methods of a similar char- 
acter, to use the largeness of their resources and the extent of their 
output compared with the total output as a means of compelling 
custom and frightening off competition, then they disclose a pur- 
pose to restrain trade and to establish a monopoly and violate 
the act.” 

Let's make no mistake about it. These acts, so clearly defined by 
the former President and Chief Justice, lie at the root of our eco- 
nomic troubles. There has not been a major statesman in our his- 
tory, from Grover Cleveland to this hour, who has not recognized 
the inevitable consequences upon business of monopolistic prac- 
tices. The history of the last 50 years has been filled with prophe- 
cies of the exact disasters that now confront us if competition were 
not maintained. 

GOVERNMENT MUST MAINTAIN COMPETITION OR FIX PRICES 

In 1913, in the report of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
submitted by Senator Cummins, to which I have already referred, we 
find this illuminating paragraph: 

“The committee will not at this time enter upon an extended 
argument respecting the policy of maintaining competition or 
competitive conditions in the business of the country. It is well 
understood that there are many distinguished students and highly 
trained thinkers who believe that the age of competition is past, 
and that for the struggle which competition involves there should 
be substituted combination and cooperation, under such regula- 
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tion and supervision as will protect the people from the oppres- 
sion of monopolistic power, and added to the students and 
thinkers who have reached this conclusion through mere ob- 
servation and investigation, there are many men engaged in 
commerce, and who therefore speak from a practical standpoint, 
who have also concluded that some form of regulated monopoly 
or concentration should be adopted. All these men, whether 
theorists or otherwise, admit that if we abandon the effort to 
maintain competition the Government must undertake, directly 
or indirectly, to fix prices for the combinations or monopolies. 
The committee feels that the time has not yet come for 80 
radical a departure from the long-established policy of the coun- 
try and it hopes that the time may never come when it will be 
necessary for the Government to assume the task of establish- 
ing price for general commodities. It believes that the progress 
of the world depends in a large measure upon that fair, reason- 
able rivalry among men which has hitherto characterized the 
advance of civilization.” 

Observe the words, “All these men, whether theorists or other- 
wise, admit that if we abandon the effort to maintain competi- 
tion the Government must undertake, directly or indirectly, to 
fix prices for the combinations or monopolies.” It is this exact 
dilemma we have been facing for the last 10 years. Before the 
beginning of the present administration, the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, in session in San Francisco, made a formal 
recommendation that laws should be enacted to provide for what 
has come to be euphemistically called “self-government of in- 
d . We tried this program in the N. R. A. and we found 
that it led to the suppression of competition, the closing of 
the door of opportunity to free, private enterprise, because, for 
all practical purposes, no man could engage in business without 
the consent of his competitors. It was during that period that 
representatives of the Government were running around the coun- 
try talking about “cracking down” on business and private enter- 
prise and the persons who engaged in it contrary to the wishes 
of those who were administering the codes frequently had to 
prove themselves innocent of the charges brought against them 
by the managers of the codes. 

CIVIL DAMAGES WOULD DISCOURAGE VIOLATIONS 


When it is thus clear that the antitrust laws have never been 
effectively enforced to preserve competition because of the inherent 
defects in the sanctions provided, and when it is clear by trial and 
experiment that self-government in industry likewise has been a 
failure, are we not driven to the inevitable conclusion that the 
time has come actually to try competition, and by effective statu- 
tory provisions, prevent, instead of punish, violations of the law? 

That is the purpose of the bill before this committee—to pre- 
scribe such clear, personal penalties upon the officers and directors 
who are responsible for commercial policy that they will not be 
willing to undertake the chance of personal loss in civil damages 
if they advise and carry through a trade policy which they know 
to be inherently wrong and plainly condemned by the law. 

If President Taft can chart a course for them, they can chart a 
course for themselves. But, if his definition is not sufficiently 
clear, it is only n to review some of the specific practices 
which the experience of the Federal Trade Commission discloses. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION SHOWS EXTENT OF MONOPOLISTIC PRACTICES 


I hope that the members of this committee will read the testi- 
mony which was presented to the Temporary National Economic 
Committee on behalf of the Federal Trade Commission. Outstand- 
ing instances of the last 7 years were described, illustrating the 
devices and the methods used by some businessmen to crush other 
businessmen, devices, the plain purpose of which was to suppress 
competition sometimes by fraud, sometimes by coercion, sometimes 
by sharp business practices, all of which led to the building up of 
concentrated control of American business. Instances were mar- 
shaled to describe 45 different monopolistic practices, each of 
them well known to be unfair and unethical as well as illegal. 

On March 1, 1939, Mr. P. B. Morehouse, one of the staff of the 
Trade Commission, presented the summary of 15 different cases, 
selected from a larger compilation of 59 cases. Every one of these 
59 cases was the result of the complaint filed with the Commission 
by some businessman. In none of these cases did the Federal 
Trade Commission act on its own initiative. In none of these 
cases did the Federal Trade Commission exhibit a desire to inter- 
fere with business. The cases, in every single instance, were ini- 
tiated by citizens of the United States who came to the Federal 
Trade Commission for protection against practices and devices 
which they believed to be in violation of their rights and in viola- 
tion of the law. 

Here, for example, was the case of certain tin-plate manufac- 
turers who engaged in a combination to cease the production of 
a certain kind of “stock plate,” and to require the buyers of their 
product to accept what the trade knows as “seconds” up to 25 
percent of the full order. 

Here was the case of 750 dealers in building materials who 
entered into a combination to control and confine retail distri- 
bution in building materials and supplies, and to prevent direct 
sales by manufacturers to nonrecognized dealers, consumers, con- 
tractors, or even to governments. In other words, this combina- 
tion undertook to prescribe from whom the business consumer and 
the individual consumer could obtain their materials. 

Another case told the story of a combination of eight separate 
corporations manufacturing liquid chlorine for industrial and 
commercial purposes. These corporations manufactured a com- 
modity for the use of business and entered into a combination to 
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eliminate competition among themselves and to affix the price 
which other business was compelled to pay, thus completely elim- 
inating competition. 

It would be possible to go on for hours listing the various kinds 
of monopolistic practices which have been used to restrain trade 
and commerce, and which have contributed to the unfortunate 
economic condition in which we find ourselves today, a situation 
which is marked by the unemployment of 10,000,000 of our fellow 
citizens. 

I shall place in the record here the full list of 15 selected prac- 
tices presented to the Temporary National Economic Committee 
by the Federal Trade Commission, and I shall also file for the 
record the 45 different types of unfair competition and monopo- 
listic practices cited to the T. N. E. C. by the Trade Commission. 


DEVICES IN RESTRAINT OF TRADE EASILY IDENTIFIED 


The point I am emphasizing here is that the essential devices 
and practices in restraint of trade are easily identified, and no 
businessman need be in doubt for 5 minutes, No businessman 
who resorts to conspiracy, coercion, to agreements designed to 
drive a particular competitor out of business, agreements to divide 
territory, to pool earnings, to apportion business and the like, can 
be under any doubt that he is engaging in a practice which is 
contrary to public policy and which has the inevitable result of 
depriving other businessmen of their inalienable right freely to 
engage in business. 

ANY VAGUENESS OF ANTITRUST LAWS SHOULD BE CLARIFIED 


If it be true that the antitrust laws are vague and uncertain 
in some particulars, no one will deny that they should be clari- 
fied. Indeed, that is one of the subjects now under examination 
by the Temporary National Economic Committee. But for the 
purposes of the bill now under consideration, in whatever degree 
the laws are not clear, it would be quite impossible to secure a 
verdict in damages from any court or jury under this bill. 

The measure is drafted to enforce the Sherman Antitrust Law, 
the antitrust provisions of the Tariff Act of 1913, and sections 3 
and 7 of the Clayton Act. The Sherman Act has already been 
discussed. Let me here insert the three other enactments. It 
will be unnecessary to read them at length. But a reference to 
section 3 of the Clayton Act emphasizes the point I have been 
making—that no businessman who undertakes to enter into eco- 
nomic warfare against another businessman need have any doubt 
of the meaning of section 3 of the Clayton Act, which simply 
makes it unlawful for any person to impose upon any lessee or 
purchaser of his commodities a condition not to use or deal in the 
commodities of a competitor. It takes no lawyer or economist to 
understand that prohibition, and yet it is one of the devices 
whereby the business of America, which we are all seeking to 
build up, has been restrained and prevented from reaching its 
full fruition during the past generation. 

PROVISIONS SUMMARIZED 

The provisions of this measure may be briefly summarized as 
follows: 

(1) A violation of any provision of the antitrust laws by a cor- 
poration is made a violation by every officer or director who has 
participated in causing the action to be done. 

(2) Officers or directors so participating in causing a corporation 
to violate the antitrust laws are themselves guilty of the misde- 
meanor defined by the present law. 

(3) Such an officer or director is made liable to forfeit to the 
United States in a civil action brought by the United States a sum 
equal to twice his compensation from the corporation, in whatever 
form that compensation may be paid, for every month during which 
the violation occurred. 

(4) Such officer or director may be enjoined from rendering any 
service, direct or indirect, to such corporation, permanently or 
for a period not less than 90 days in the discretion of the court, 
or from receiving any compensation or from engaging in competi- 
tion with the company he is enjoined from serving. 

(5) Any corporation which violates the antitrust laws is made 
Hable to forfeit to the United States in a civil action brought by 
the United States a sum equal to twice its total net income dur- 
ing every month in which the violation occurred. 

(6) Provisions for the consolidation of cases and for preserving 
the right of trial by jury are contained in the bill. 

This is the first draft of the bill. I do not pretend to assert that 
it is perfect or that its provisions should not be changed. I am 
not prepared to insist upon the measure of damages contained in 
the bill. I am not prepared to insist, for example, that any cor- 
poration which consists of numerous subsidiaries or numerous 
business enterprises should be penalized in all its operation for a 
violation committed by a particular subsidiary or division. It might 
easily be that this measure could be made narrower without losing 
any of its effectiveness. For, after all, I am not particularly con- 
cerned with punishing offenses against the economic law—I am 
concerned only in preventing them, because I know, and it seems 
to me that the experience of the last generation amply. proves, that 
the big government of which we are all so fearful has been the 
direct result of the monopolistic practices condemned by the anti- 
trust laws, and that if business in America is be kept private, it 
must first be kept free. 


MAINTENANCE OF COMPETITION CHALLENGE TO STATESMANSHIP 


and practices in order to make & living. Nature has proyided an 
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abundance but we have apparently been operating under fear that 
there is not enough to go around, and in our fear we have brought 
upon ourselves the very result that we have sought to avoid. With 
the resources of America practically untapped, with the farms pro- 
ducing more food than we have the purchasing ability to consume, 
with industrial plants capable of meeting almost every demand, 
with men ready and willing to work and other men ready and 
willing to invest their capital, it is a reflection upon our intelli- 
gence that we hesitate, first to make an effective rule against 
those sharp practices in business which restrict opportunity, and, 
second, to hold out every possible reward to energy, courage, and 
ability in private business. 

There has been much discussion of late of Government spending, 
and the reasons why investment of private resources seems to lag. 
It has been suggested by some that the opportunities for private 
investment are passing, that because the population is not growing 
as rapidly as it used to grow, and the geographical frontier has 
vanished, that because many industries have all the plant capacity 
they need and investment abroad has become a risky business, it 
is now necessary to turn to investment in consumer goods rather 
than to investment in capital goods. Others suggest that public 
enterprise must be expanded and that the Government must find 
a way of gathering up private savings and directing them to the 
construction of great enterprises to be used by all the public. 

It has seemed to me that both of these suggestions are the result 
of a defeatist philosophy. I cannot bring myself to believe that the 
progress of humanity has ceased or that opportunities for private 
initiative no longer exist. Every bit of the progress we have achieved 
to date has been the result of individual initiative. The invention 
of the steam engine, the invention of the gas engine, the telephone, 
the telegraph, the airplane, and, within the last few years, radio and 
television—all of these things are the product not of consumer enter- 
prise or of public enterprise but of the genius of individual men. 
These and all the other inventions which have blessed mankind 
have been the results of the competitive urge, and like the authors 
of the Interstate Commerce Committe Report of 1913, from which 
I have already quoted, I believe “that the progress of the world 
depends in large measure upon that fair, reasonable rivalry among 
men which has hereto characterized the advances of civilization.” 
It is the function and the duty of government to promote and pro- 
tect that rivalry. It is a challenge to statesmanship to make certain 
that this objective is attained and that competition in America’s 
commercial life shall not be eliminated. 

To accomplish that purpose let us first make certain that compe- 
tition is preserved by preventing the restraints which have throttled 
it in the past; and second, let us break open new channels for the 
investment of private savings in free, private enterprise. 

It is not for me here to discuss the means whereby the latter may 
be accomplished. The bill before you embodies only the first objec- 
tive—the maintenance and protection of the competitive system. 
Let us make no mistake about it. The perpetuation of American 
institutions, the perpetuation of religious and political freedom, the 
perpetuation of individual freedom, all alike depend upon the pres- 
ervation of economic freedom. There can be no economic freedom 
unless we have free, private enterprise which is protected from all 
attacks from any source, whether private or public. 


Cotton Warehouseman Admits Storage Charge 40 
Percent too High; Cheaper Rates Possible 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 29, 1939 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, in spite of all the claims 
made by House Members who represent cotton districts where 
loan cotton is stored to the effect that cotton warehousemen 
need the exorbitant storage rates now being paid by Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, under permit to extend my re- 
marks, I submit the following information showing that a 
cotton warehouseman admits the storage charges are too 
high and that cheaper rates are possible. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Bateman, president of 
the Southeastern Compress & Warehouse Co., takes the posi- 
tion the Commodity Credit Corporation “has been hamstrung 
by various Congressmen and Senators” every time the Cor- 
poration has attempted to effect savings in storage rates. 
Furthermore, in accordance with the figures submitted by 
Mr. Bateman as to the amount required for storage as pay- 
ment to the warehouses on a competitive basis it is clear 
ample space can be obtained at 40 percent less than the rates 
which will be paid by the Commodity Credit Corporation for 
the year ending July 31, 1939. 
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The following is Mr. Bateman’s letter to me on this subject, 
and following the letter is the article appearing in the Atlanta 
Constitution under date of July 27, 1939, covering this subject: 


SOUTHEASTERN COMPRESS & WAREHOUSE Co,, 
Atlanta, Ga., July 27, 1939. 
Hon. FRED L. CRAWFORD, 


House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr, Crawrorp: Enclosed herewith is clipping from this 
morning’s issue of the Atlanta Constitution, relative to your state- 
ment yesterday about the “cotton warehouse racket.” 

The Constitution called me for a statement, inasmuch as we 
were third on the list of those warehouses receiving large amounts 
of storage, and you will note that I have issued statement agreeing 
with what you have said. 

Our warehouses are three-fourths empty, and there are millions 
of bales of empty space at the ports. These plants would be glad to 
offer the Government extremely attractive storage rates if storage 
could be placed on a competitive basis. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation has tried to handle the matter 
in a businesslike manner; but you, of course, know the story as 
well as I do of how they have been hamstrung by various Congress- 
men and Senators every time they try to effect savings in storage 
rates. 

Yours very truly, 
Duruy BATEMAN, Jr., President. 


The newspaper article referred to is as follows: 


LEGISLATOR CHARGES “COTTON WAREHOUSE RACKET”—MICHIGAN SOLON 
DECLARES STORAGE PRICE MAKING GROUP RICH AT EXPENSE OF Tax- 
PAYERS, FARMERS 
Representative Fren L. Crawrorp, Republican, of Michigan, 

charged in Washington yesterday that an “entrenched group of 

warehousemen, who are getting rich at the expense of the taxpayers 
and the farmers,” are attempting to deny the Government the right 
to say what it shall do with its own cotton. 

He made public a list of 98 warehouse firms that he said were 
engaged in a “cotton warehouse racket,” from which they were re- 
ceiving from $25,000 to over $5,000,000 for storage of Government 
cotton during the year just ending. 

In the Crawford list were the following warehouse companies in 
Georgia: Southeastern Compress & Warehouse Co., Atlanta; Georgia- 
Carolina Warehouse, Augusta; W. C. Bradley Co., Columbus; Sa- 
vannah River Warehouse Co., Augusta; and the Central Real Estate 
Warehouse Co., Augusta. 

AGREES WITH CHARGES 

Dupuy Bateman, Jr., president of the Southeastern Compress & 
Warehouse Co., yesterday agreed with Representative Crawrorn’s 
charges. 

1 would like to see Congress strip the mask from the whole 
thing,” he stated, explaining the Government could get the same 
service from warehousemen at approximately half the cost if the 
system was placed on a competitive basis. 

As it is, the cotton is “frozen” in the warehouse where the loan 
is made. There are approximately 2,000 such warehouses in the 
cotton-growing States, he pointed out, most of them at interior 

ints. 

e otage and insurance prices, set by agreement between the Gov- 

ernment and warehousemen, now run around $3 a bale for the first 

year and $2.16 for the years thereafter, Bateman commented. He 
has estimated that warehousemen, if the system was competitive, 
could perform the same service at $1.80 per bale the first year and 
$1.44 for the following years. 

WOULD REDUCE RATES 


“As it is,” he said, “our present rates are at least 10 percent 
under other interior warehouses, and we have told the Government 
that any time they would place loan cotton storage on a competi- 
tive basis, we would substantially reduce our present rates.” 

The company, he said, had received $940,000 for loan cotton stor- 
age at its interior warehouses since 1935. 

Storage figures for other large companies for the same period 
were given as follows: Federal Compress & Warehouse Co., $8,518,- 
000; Union Compress & Warehouse Co., $1,296,000; Traders’ Com- 
press Co., $933,000; Texas Compress & Warehouse Co., $910,000; and 
the Western Compress Co., $445,000. 

WHERE THEY OPERATE 


Federal and Union companies operate in the Mississippi Valley, 
Traders’ in Oklahoma and Texas, Texas in west Texas, and Western 
in California and Arizona. 

Crawrorn’s attack climaxed the refusal of the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency, of which he is a member, to hold hear- 
ings on a bill aimed to facilitate the execution of arrangements for 
the exchange of surplus commodities produced in the United States 
for reserve stocks of strategic and critical materials produced abroad. 
The measure was designed primarily to speed the barter deal be- 
tween the United States and England, in which it is proposed to 
exchange American cotton for British tin and rubber. 

SAYS C. C. C. HANDS TIED 

“The amazing part of this whole program,” Representative Craw- 
FORD said, “comes to the surface when the Government, acting 
through its agency, the Commodity Credit Corporation, desires to 
deliver cotton under the provisions of the ‘barter deal’ recently made 
with England. The Commodity Credit Corporation finds its hands 
tied. To meet quality, staple, and fiber requirements of England, 
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the Commodity Credit Corporation must procure title to the cotton 
on which it has heretofore made loans to cotton growers. The Sen- 
ate approved a bill which carried provisions that would enable the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to procure, convey, transport, han- 
dle, store, maintain, or rotate the cotton on such a basis as would 
cost the Government and the taxpayers much less for storage and 
insurance charges than has heretofore been paid. The Banking and 
Currency Committee of the House has absolutely refused to allow 
the present law, which was written in a manner to protect the ware- 
housemen at the cost of the taxpayer and the farmer, to be 
amended by the Senate bill so that the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
won could effect savings and prevent exploitation by the ware- 
ousemen, ` 


Wage-Hour Amendments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. MARY T. NORTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. MARY T. NORTON, OF NEW JERSEY 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address 
which I delivered over the radio yesterday: 


May I say at the outset that I am very happy to have this 
opportunity to inform the people of the country of the present 
attempt to emasculate one of the finest pieces of labor legislation 
that has been enacted in the history of this country, the Fair 
pod Standards Act of 1938, commonly known as the wage and 

our law. 

To go back just a little into the history of this legislation, I 
would like you to go with me back about 2 years when the 
wage and hour bill was introduced in the House of Representatives. 

After months of hearings, this bill was reported to the House 
by the Committee on Labor and a rule was sought to bring the 
bill before the House for its consideration. The Rules Committee 
refused to grant a rule. The result was a petition, signed by 
218 Members of the House—the necessary number to override the 
Rules Committee and requiring consideration of the bill by the 
House. Due to strenuous opposition on the part of those opposed 
to all wage and hour legislation, the bill was recommitted to the 
committee. Then ensued a long period of further consideration 
and finally another bill emerged from the House Labor Committee 
and again the Rules Committee refused to grant a rule that would 
bring the bill to the floor of the House for consideration. 

For the second time a petition was resorted to and history was 
made, for within 2 hours and 21 minutes, 218 names were attached 
to it by the membership, many Members flying from long distances 
to get to the House in time to do so. Therefore, it is evident that 
the majority of the membership of the House demanded con- 
sideration and action on this legislation. 

The biil was passed by a large majority, although considerable 
opposition was offered even at that time. 

I present this brief history to show the long and hard struggle 
of the proponents of this legislation against a small, but well- 
organized opposition whose aim was and is to defeat all labor legis- 
lation, Those of us who had worked for so many years—and there 
were many—were happy indeed when the wage and hour bill be- 
came law. Although it was a long hard battle, at times seeming 
to be a losing fight, those of us who had persevered for the cause 
of the workers of the country, were victorious against that 
minority which led the fight to keep the workers of the country in 
peonage. For the first time in the history of America, those work- 
ers who had been paid starvation wages and were worked fantasti- 
cally long hours by employers, were, by law, given a 
small part of what they justly deserved in the form of minimum 
wages and maximum hours to be worked. Let me state here that 
when I speak of chiseling employers, I do not mean to speak of 
all employers for I am well aware that there are numerous em- 
ployers in this country who do not fall into this category and who 
do treat their employees fairly with regard to wages paid and 
hours worked and, of course, the wage-hour law has no application 
to them. The law was aimed only at those employers who are 

ble for that large number of ill-housed, ill-clothed, ill-fed 
workers of this country, to whom our President has so often 
referred. It should be noted that this group of the lowest paid 
workers has never had representatives to bring their pitiful con- 
dition to the court of public opinion. Here and there, there was 
always that small group of individuals who have tried to help 
these underprivileged, but not until the enactment of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938 had the problem of these unfor- 
tunates been acted upon by Federal legislation. 

When Congress assembled this year Mr. Andrews, the Administra- 
tor of the Wage and Hour Division, brought to the attention of 
the Committee on Labor some inequalities in the law and certain 
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difficulties that had been encountered in the administration of the 
law. After due consideration by the committee the bill carrying 
the number H. R. 5435 was reported favorably to the House by a 
committee vote of 16 in favor and 2 against. It should be under- 
stood that this bill contained only those amendments necessary 
for the proper administration of the act and alleviating unneces- 
sary hardships imposed by the original law. It should not be under- 
stood that these amendments could in any way be construed as 
emasculating the original law, but were necessary and desirable 
amendments. At the time the committee reported H. R. 5435 to 
the House it did so with a certain amount of trepidation, for it 
had reason to believe that those who have opposed this law from 
its inception and who staged unceasing opposition to wage and 
hour legislation from the time the original bill was introduced 
would make every effort to so amend it that the main purposes of 
the law would be destroyed. As chairman of the committee, T, 
therefore, consulted with the leaders of the House and it was agreed 
that the proper action in order to preserve the law was to bring 
up H. R. 5435 under suspension of the rules of the House—that 
parliamentary procedure which permits of no amendments to a bill 
reported by a committee to the House. Such action was taken, 
but the motion to suspend the rules was voted down by the House. 
I feel safe in saying that this action was the result of the unjustified 
attack on H. R. 5435 by certain pressure groups whose desire and 
aim was to defeat the bill with the hope that in due time a bill 
whose purpose would be to exempt a large number of employees now 
protected by the law would be presented to the House. I am sorry 
to say that their hope was realized, for such a bill was but recently 
introduced by Mr. BARDEN, of North Carolina. 

It should be stated that Mr. BARDEN was one of the 16 to vote 
in favor of reporting the committee bill (H. R. 5435). Apparently 
since that time he has changed his mind. 

Time does not permit me to go into the provisions of this bill 
thoroughly; however, may I point out that the Barden bill would 
exempt from the provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act more 
than 1,000,000 workers from both the wage and the hour benefits of 
the act, and, in addition, another half million workers would not 
receive the benefit of the maximum-hour provisions of the act. 
Hundreds of thousands of employees long exploited would lose the 
gains that have been theirs since October 24 last, the day the 
Fair Labor Standards Act went into effect. In addition, the hours 
standards of from 250,000 to 400,000 higher paid clerical and skilled 
Wage earners would be endangered if the bill were enacted. The 
exemptions provided for in the Barden bill have no economic or 
social justification. Special treatment is given to various indus- 
tries and employers and new discriminatory competitive situations 
are created. Exemptions included in this bill would apply to the 
whole series of industrial operations performed on agricultural 
products from the time they have left the farm and entered com- 
mercial channels until they have reached the ultimate retail dis- 
tributor, For example, such operations as the transportation and 
storage of all agricultural commodities in urban centers like New 
York and Chicago would receive hours exemptions. As the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Mr. Wallace, pointed out in a report to the 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor, I quote: The proc- 
essing of farm products and preparing them for market, when per- 
formed off the farm, should unquestionably be regarded as a non- 
agricultural operation and should be brought under the provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938.“ Of workers in these 
industries he said further; I quote: “There can be no question but 
that they are entitled to the same protection under existing 
legislation as their fellow workers in factory, mill and mine.” 

It is alleged by the proponents of the Barden bill that the exist- 
ing wage and hour law is detrimental to the farmers of the country 
and as a result of this law they are suffering gross injustices. How 
can this be true, when under the provisions of the act, every farm 
employee in the entire country is exempt from the act? I want it 
understood that I am in complete sympathy with the farmers and 
my record in Congress will prove this to be true. But I resent the 
farmer being continually used to exploit industrial workers, many 
of whom have never seen a farm, 

With regard to the processing of farm products which is an 
industrial operation, there is no evidence to indicate that those en- 
gaged in taking the products of the farm and the forests and who 
transform those products into goods for the consuming public, can- 
not pay the employees who perform this work 30 cents for each 
hour of work. To the contrary, in many parts of the country 
where the operations of the processing of farm products are carried 
on, the minimum wages now prevailing for these operations are 
more than 30 cents an hour. Where wages are less than this 
figure, the cost of the increase to 30 cents will not result in an 
undue burden to the processor, the consumer, or the farmer. 

It is alleged that any increase in cost to the processor must 
necessarily be followed by a reduction in the price paid to farmers 
for their products. Such studies as are available do not indicate 
that this is the case. It should also be noted that labor costs in 
food-processing industries are extremely low in proportion to the 
value of products. With one exception, wages of the food-products 
industries constitute a smaller proportion of the total value of 
manufactured products than for any other major group of industries 
in the United States. It is therefore evident that wage increases 
resulting from the application of the standards required by the act 
would increase only to a negligible extent the retail prices of such 
commodities. 

Time does not permit me to go into the provisions of this bill 
thoroughly. However, may I point out that the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, the Congress of Industrial Organizations, the 
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Department of Agriculture, the Department of Labor, and all 
other groups whose interest is that of protecting the workers of 
this country have expressed strong opposition to the Barden bill 
for the reason that it would emasculate the law. I, for one, do 
not intend to stand idly by while the opponents of this legisla- 
tion attempt to destroy it. 

The Barden bill has never been considered by the Committee on 
Labor, and yet the Rules Committee, by unprecedented action, 
now takes upon itself the consideration of granting a rule which 
would bring to the floor of the House the Barden bill. How the 
Rules Committee can justify this action in view of the tremen- 
dous opposition that has been presented to this legislation since 
its inception by a vicious minority, a minority that seeks, in my 
opinion, not only the repeal of this legislation but all other 
necessary and proper legislation enacted for the benefit of the 
laboring classes of this country. 

I should like my audience to keep in mind that the fight the 
Labor Committee is engaged in is concerned with people, real, 
honest, hard-working, God-fearing men and women of these 
United States. Men and women who have children to feed and 
clothe and who love these children exactly as we love ours. 

The Labor Committee of the House functions in behalf of labor, 
and I mean not labor organizations alone but the laboring people 
who have no one to represent them. I believe in Jabor organiza- 
tions. I believe in the right of every workingman and woman to 
bargain collectively and gain for himself every advantage to which 
he is entitled. I subscribe to that philosophy, but more than that, 
I believe the Labor Committee of the House has a mandate from 
the people of this country to give to the underprivileged and un- 
organized as well as the organized workers, every assistance 
through legislation that can justly be given. 

This, ladies and gentlemen of the radio audience, is what the 
Committee on Labor has tried to do. This is why the Committee 
on Labor has been deprived of its rights and privileges by the 
Rules Committee. 

Probably during the coming week, due to the unprecedented 
action of the Rules Committee, the Committee on Labor, and all 
other members of the House who desire to protect the wage and 
hour law, will fight a battle against those who desire to emascu- 
late it. It will merely be a continuation of the battle that 
started 2 years ago when the original wage and hour bill was 
introduced, Our purpose will be to prevent the emasculating fea- 
tures of the Barden bill from being enacted. If you believe in fair 
play, if you believe that every worker in this country, no tter 
how humble, is entitled to at least 25 cents an hour for a 44 Hour 
week—in short, if you believe in the wage and hour law—tell 
your Representatives in Congress to stand by the Labor Commit- 
tee and to demand the right of every worker to a living wage, 
regardless of whether he comes from the North or the South or 
from any other part of the country. 
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Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, during con- 
sideration by the House of House Joint Resolution 329, which 
provides for ratification of the interstate oil compact, I had 
hoped for sufficient time not only to discuss a little more 
in detail the provisions of the compact and some of the 
reasons presented for its discontinuance following 4 years 
of objectionable operation, but also to answer some of the 
remarks of my distinguished colleague from Maryland [Mr. 
Cote], found in the extension of his statement at the time 
the “Connally Act” bill passed the House after considerable 
opposition. 

Due to the lateness of the hour and the crowded condition 
of the docket at this time, I refrained from entering into any 
lengthy discussion along these lines on Wednesday, July 12, 
when the interstate compact resolution was up for considera- 
tion, but I do desire to present before this session of Congress 
adjourns something in answer to the statements made by 
Representative Cote of Maryland in the Recor of July 14 
last. 

President Roosevelt, Secretary of the Interior Ickes, and 
the Governors of practically all of the oil-producing States, 
and a large majority of the Members of the Congress have for 
the past few years endorsed the so-called Connally Act and 
interstate oil-compact legislation. But so have the major oil 
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companies, most of the producers selling oil to these com- 
panies, and the refineries manufacturing products for them. 
It is my sincere belief that the President, the Secretary of the 
Interior, the Governors of practically all of the oil-producing 
States, and many others, have been ill-advised and misled as 
to the real effects of this legislation. I feel certain that if 
the monopoly aspects of this legislation had been as forcibly 
presented to these gentlemen as the so-called conservation 
aspects haye been presented to them, that they would not 
favor such legislation. 

Personally I have always felt that these laws were essen- 
tially trade restraining, price fixing, and monopolistic rather 
than helpful to the real preservation of our petroleum re- 
sources, and that both laws have been unnecessary and 
inadvisable legislation. 

It is unfortunate, I think, that those expressing favor 
of these measures of doubtful worth do so in the use of 
generalities and present little argument of a concrete na- 
ture. Such generalities contain statements that both the 
Connally Act and the interstate compact resolution do not 
foster monopoly. Naturally, those statements draw to 
the support of the authors thereof many who are not fa- 
miliar with the operations of the laws but who do not want 
their position in support thereof misunderstood. 

Following the discussion on the floor of the House on 
June 20, 1939, at the time we were considering the Con- 
nally Act, many of the arguments advanced by the pro- 
ponents were answered by the opposition who participated 
in the heated debate. Later, however, there was inserted 
in the Recorp by me, with permission of the House, an 
extension of remarks which time did not permit me to 
include in the debate. 

Rather than assume the burden of answering my remarks 
referred to, the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. CoLE] took 
the liberty of calling them to the attention of the Honorable 
Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, under whose 
direction the Connally Act is administered, with the re- 
quest that he address a letter to me in answer thereto. 
The Secretary replied to Mr. Cote on July 5, 1939, and on 
July 14, the gentleman from Maryland had this letter in- 
serted in the RECORD. 

In my opinion, the Honorable Secretary was not re- 
sponsible for the origination of this letter; the gentleman 
from Maryland (Mr. Cote] should have replied to my re- 
marks himself; and, therefore, I address my reply to this 
letter to the gentleman from Maryland rather than to the 
Honorable Secretary, for whom I have the greatest admira- 
tion and profoundest respect. 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 31, 1939. 
— Representatty 
House o esentatives. 
My DEAR 153. Core: I appreciate your having directed to the at- 
tention of the Members of the Congress and to the public through 


the medium of the Record the letter to you from Secretary of the | 


Interior Ickes, which letter you requested from him rather than 
assume the burden of my remarks in opposition to the 
so-called Connally Act. I assume that the Secretary’s letter is 
your reply to my remarks and, therefore, am addressing this letter 
to you. 


ve sone opinion, I take it, the Connally law does not prevent effec- 
tive competition in the purchase of crude oil and sale of refined 
products by restraining trade in crude petroleum and products; 
the act is not anything more than a trade barrier against the oil- 
consuming States; that it does not apply only to the east Texas area, 
where it is enforced rigidly against independent producers, but not 
against the major oil companies; that the State laws which receive 
the support of the Connally law are true conservation laws and 
are administered purely on the basis of maintaining crude oil at a 
price neither above nor below its economic level; and that the Con- 
nally law is not a full-fledged dam that has been built around the 
production of crude oil, holding the supply at or below demand, 
thus fixing price. 

To my mind, such opinions are erroneous and are not supported 
by the facts. The experience of the east Texas field amply illustrates 
the inefficacy of joint Federal and State action to prevent “waste” 
in oll and gas production. No one has proved nor can he prove by 
the very physical nature of things the extent, if any, to which the 
ultimate recovery of oil and gas has been increased or the time cf 
use extended by enforcement of the provisions of the Connally law. 
It is idle and misleading to talk continually about this “conserva- 
tion” in abstract, moot, and vague terms. What is overproduc- 
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tion? What is stabilization? What is waste? What is conserva- 
tion? You must define these terms if you do not wish to misguide, 

The importance of the East Texas field is recognized generally. 
All agree that it is one of the world’s largest oil fields. It was 
discovered by an independent wildcatter, was largely developed by 
independent producers, and was originally looked upon as the 
salvation for independent refiners in competition with the major 
oil companies. But the major oil companies did not want this 
competition and took steps to have the oil “conserved” as they 
call it. Thus this legislation instigated and sponsored by them 
was passed as a conservation measure, but by whatever name, 
trade was restrained, independent competition practically elim- 
inated, and prices stabilized against the consumer. By this means, 
competitive oil has been conserved, not for the public welfare, 
but for the major oil companies themselves, to be produced at a 
time when independent ownership has vanished, competition no 
longer threatens, and when monopoly prices can be charged. 

The Connally law does not establish the allowable production 
of oil in the East Texas field. Neither does it do so for any other 
oil field. But the law does make effective State juction-control 
recommended by the United States Bureau of 
into law by the oil-producing States. 
duction in the East Texas field is determined monthly, pursuant 
to Texas law, by the Railroad Commission of Texas. In so doing, 
the commission attempts to limit the daily production in such a 
manner that the reservoir pressure is maintained at points where 
the physical waste of oil and gas is believed to be avoided. Engi- 

testimony before the commission on numerous occasions 
has established the maximum allowable of approximately 20 barrels 
of oil per well daily. 

Obviously, under such restrictions, a major oil company with 
thousands of wells in many fields in diverse parts of the country, 
with huge volumes of stocks, and often access to unlimited 
imports, is not in the least harmed. But with the small refiner 
having only a dozen or so wells which ordinarily would yield 
Several thousand barrels of oil a day, when this only supply is 
forcibly cut down to a scant 200 barrels per day, as it is by the 
workings of this law, he must either sell out to the major at a 
discount or go bankrupt. Small refiners by the score have, as a 
result of this handicap, gone to the wall in the East Texas field. 

As for the “engineering testimony” relative to the “maximum 
allowable” for this field I dare say that most of such testimony 
has originated in the offices of the major oil companies themselves 
who employ most of the petroleum engineers of the country. 
Testimony in innumerable lawsuits involving geological and engi- 
neering problems of the production of oil, water, and gas shows 
conclusively that it is just as easy to employ an “expert” to testify 
one way as another. The very mootness of the questions accounts 
for this inevitable indefinite circumstance; the ethical character 
of the geologists and engineers is not necessarily at fault. Never- 
theless, I have not heard of a case where an engineer has testified 
against his employer. 

But regardless of the maximum allowable and the degree of con- 
servation claimed, there still remains the fact that production 
control is trade restraining, price-fixing, and monopolistic. There- 
fore, the conservation argument is beside the point unless mo- 
nopoly is the price we wish the public to pay for the conservation 
we think we achieve. Personally, I believe that that price— 
monopoly—is too much to ask of the independent businessman, 
the consumer, and the public in general. 

The east Texas field, in the spring of 1933, had an allowable of 
1,000,000 barrels a day instead of the less than 600,000 barrels it 
now has. Attention has been called to the fact that the drop in 
reservoir pressure of 65 pounds which occurred at a time when 
12,000,000 barrels of oil was produced in 15 days. It is contended 
that if that rate of decline had continued, most of the wells in 
east Texas would have been reduced to pumping by the close of 
1933. Sooner or later all wells cease to flow and must be pumped. 
The flowing life of a well is not an index to ultimate recovery 
from it or its economic life. Some wells cease producing alto- 
gether when natural flow ceases. Other wells never flow, but are 
pumped for tens of years. The real predicament with the east 
Texas field was that production from this field displaced produc- 
tion from more costly fields elsewhere. But that situation was 
the result of the functioning of the law of supply and demand. 
Had production from the east Texas field not been restricted, the 
flush would have soon been off whence cost in that field would 
have risen and production reestablished elsewhere. It cannot be 
denied by any logical analysis that by restricting the output of the 
east Texas field, consumers were denied the benefit of the lower 
cost oil, regardless of the conservation argument. 

Since the Connally law was enacted in February 1935 the total 
demand for oil in the United States has increased nearly 35 per- 
cent, or from 2,742,000 barrels daily in February 1935 to 8,600,000 
barrels daily in February 1939. During the same 4-year period 
crude-oil production has increased but 28 percent, or from 2,600,000 
barrels daily in February 1935 to 3,338,000 barrels daily in February 
1939. From March 1935 to April 1939, inclusive, the total demand 
for oil in the United States was 5,283,043,000 barrels. Domestic 
crude-oil production during the same period totaled only 4,845,- 
418,000 barrels. There appears to be considerable restraint of trade 
in such a situation. 

The above data are from statistics published by the United 
States Bureau of Mines. They indicate that during the 4-year 
period of the Connally law domestic producers were prevented from 
supplying 437,625,000 barrels of the total demand. When domestic 
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-production is prohibited from meeting the total demand obviously 
.the deficiency in current domestic output must be made up from 
other sources of supply. 

What are these other sources of supply? They are imports, with- 
drawals from stocks, natural gasoline and benzol, all practically 
entirely in the hands of the comparatively few major oil com- 
panies most actively sponsoring this legislation. And why should 
not these companies sponsor such legislation? This margin set 
aside exclusively for them and for which the domestic producer 
cannot compete [by virtue of this legislation] has meant more 
than $500,000,000 worth of business to them. 

Even more concretely: In 1934, before this law was passed, the 
largest 20 oil companies showed aggregate net profits of $152,000,000; 
in 1935 they showed $254,000,000; in 1936 they showed $410,000,000; 
and in 1937 they showed $566,000,000. Meanwhile, thousands of 
independent operators were forced out of business. 

In February 1935 the posted price of 40° A. P. I. gravity and 
above, Oklahoma-Kansas crude oil was $1.08 per barrel, and at 
present it is $1.10. East Texas crude oil was $1 per barrel, and now 
it is $1.10. Comparable grade Gulf coast crude was $1.14 per barrel 
as compared with the present posted price of $1.28. From discovery 
of the Drake well near Titusville, Pa., to the year 1935, 16,598,444,000 
barrels of oil were produced in the United States with an aggregate 
value of about $20,415,809,000, or an average of $1.23 per barrel. 
The average crude-oil price since the beginning of 1935 has been 
about $1.08 per barrel, or 15 cents per barrel less than the 76-year 
average. 

On the surface, it would appear that “conservation” does not 
“maintain crude oil prices above economic levels.” But the facts 
are that where production has been restricted the price of crude oil 
has increased and has been considerably higher than it would have 
been under the influence of unrestrained trade. To compare the 
average price of crude oil since enactment of the Connally law with 
the average price over a 76-year period, or any other long period 
prior thereto is illogical and misle . The average cost of 
producing crude oil since 1935 in all probability has been more than 
15 cents per barrel less than the cost of producing it during the 
76-year period. And, if so, what place has this fallacious argument 
against higher prices for so-called conservation? 

But, above all, the consumer is paying the price for this so-called 
conservation. During the year 1934, prior to this law, the average 
price (exclusive of taxes) of gasoline in 50 representative cities was 
13.60 cents per gallon. During 1935 it was 13.55 cents, during 1936 
it was 14.11 cents, during 1937 it was 14.40 cents, and during 1938 
it was 13.91 cents. 

More significant is the fact that whereas the price index of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics for all commodities (even 
including petroleum products) from 1935 to 1938, inclusive, de- 
creased nearly 2 percent, the index for petroleum products during 
the same period increased nearly 9 percent. 

But probably the most vicious price circumstance of this pro- 
duction control is the fact that the price of crude oil, especially 
in the east Texas field, has been increased out of all reasonable 
relationship to the quoted prices for gasoline manufactured from 
such crude. In 1933 the ratio of the posted price of crude oil to 
the quoted price of gasoline at the refinery in the field was 19.6. 
For the same grades of oil at the same time the ratio in representa- 
tive west Texas fields was 13.6. But by the beginning of 1938 this 
ratio for east Texas was 32.1 against only 23 for west Texas. 

This rigging of the posted price for crude oil out of all reasonable 
proportion to the price of gasoline is commonly called the “refinery 
price squeeze,” and is a direct result of the price-fixing attending 
these so-called conservation laws. At one time, March 1938, it was 
possible to buy a barrel of gasoline in the east Texas field nearly as 
cheaply as it was to buy a barrel of crude oil. No independent 
refiner, with his own supply hampered and forced to pay the ab- 
normal price for crude, can hope to operate at a profit, and for that 
reason scores of them were forced out of business. 

Labor has not benefited by this kind of conservation. Actually 
the index of employment in crude petroleum producing activities 
has decreased from 74.2 in February 1935 to 65.9 in April 1939. De- 
Spite the fact that practically as much oil will necessarily be refined 
under production control as without it, in petroleum refining the 
employment index has decreased from 116.2 in February 1935 to 
116.1 in April 1939. 

By your own admission you state that prior to enactment of the 
Connally law there were more employees at refineries than when 
the law was enacted. Most certainly employment as a whole is 
less in the great east Texas field since enactment of the Connally 
law than before it, and 30,000 unemployed in this field alone as a 
direct result of these laws is a conservative estimate which you have 
not, and, I believe, cannot, refute with facts. 

When the Connally law was enacted there were 81 refining plants 
in the east Texas field, 70 of which were skimming plants and 
were equipped with cracking facilities. It is well known that 
skimming plants do not produce as much gasoline per barrel of 
crude oil refined as do plants equipped with cracking units. But 
it is also well known that skimming plants produce gasoline 
at a much lower cost per barrel of crude oil refined than do plants 
equipped with cracking units, especially when crude oil is plen- 
tiful, cheap, and of high gasoline content, as it is and still would be 
in the east Texas field were it not for the trade-restraining effect of 
the Connally law. Thus it is that skimming plants find it difi- 
cult to compete with the cracking units and not because the 
cracking plants are more efficient. It was not on the basis of 
comparative efficiencies that of the 81 plants existing in east Texas 
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when the Connally law was enacted only 42 were operating; it was 
because of the enforcement of the predecessor to the Connally Act, 
section 9 (c) of the National Industrial Recovery Act, which, like 
the Connally Act, prevented these skimming plants from securing 
crude oil at competitive prices. Today, I am informed, there are 
less than half a dozen of these original 81 independent refiners 
operating in east Texas. 

It is significant to note that with one exception all of the refin- 
eries in the east Texas field were independently owned. True 
competition from these refineries was something with which the 
less efficient or higher-cost major oil companies could not compete. 
The companies could not conspire to restrict production, restrain 
trade, eliminate competition, and fix prices without violation of 
the antitrust laws, so they devised and supported this legislation 
as part of a scheme to place the Government in the position of 
doing for them that which they could not do legally themselves. 

The enlarged use of cracking equipment at east Texas refineries 
has resulted in an increase in the number of gallons of gasoline 
produced per barrel of crude oil refined in that field. But this fact 
alone does not necessarily indicate a “saving” of ‘4,710,000 barrels 
of crude oil.” Such argument is as fantastic as it is presumptuous. 
How do you, Mr. Core, know that if all the crude oil of east Texas 
were “skimmed,” that the resulting residuum would not be used 
elsewhere as cracking stock for the manufacture of more gasoline? 
Such cracking stock would no doubt be cheap in relation to the cost 
of crude oil which it would supplant and thus really conserve 
crude oil in the ground. 

Theoretically, the regulations which have been issued under the 
Connally law apply with equal force to all operators, whether they 
be majors or independents, and, theoretically, the Connally law 
applies to all States which have enacted legislation to control the 
production of oil. But practically, and as a matter of fact, the 
law has not been enforced effectively and for the most part not at 
all in any but cne fleld—east Texas—and it is interesting to note 
that it is from this fleld, and this field alone, that there is any 
real threat of independent competition to the major companies. 

Investigations are reported to have been made from time to time 
with the idea of enforcing the law elsewhere, but nothing has come 
of them. For several years the law is commonly reported to have 
been openly violated in the State of Louisiana, but not until the 
recent political scandals in that State were cpened did agents of this 
law authority go into that State to “investigate.” If the law were 
a Roog one, the discriminations in its enforcement have made it a 

one. 

The law cannot possibly apply with equal force to all operators, 
whether they be majors or independents, also from the very physical 
nature of things. The major companies, through their extensive 
and intricate pipe lines, gather oil from thousands of wells, run it 
through a maze of pipes great distances to their refineries at sea- 
board. The police force of the regulatory body set up under this 
law is not adequate enough to check on the production and move- 
ments of crude oil and products of the major oil companies. With 
the smaller independent the case is different. He usually obtains 
his oil from a few wells and manufactures relatively small quan- 
tities of products. It is an easy matter to check the movements of 
his oil and he has been hounded to death while the majors go along 
in comparative ease with a minimum of molestation. 

These things were all brought out clearly at the hearings on the 
bill to extend this law, which was originally an emergency measure. 
You are merely repeating the testimony of the proponents of the 
measure. You have apparently neglected the very forceful and able 
testimony of the opponents. 

I have nothing but the highest respect for you, personally, and 
have equal regard for your beliefs and intentions. But we are 
all likely to be misinformed at one time or another. The petro- 
leum industry is highly specialized, and our problems with it are 
complex. Special interests have always tried to infiuence the 
Government in supporting, passing, and enforcing laws in their 
behalf rather than in the public interest. The petroleum indus- 
try affords the classical example of monopoly in American indus- 
try. These interests have always had their agents close to, if not 
actually hidden in the Government, usually in the form of de- 

tmental underlings who for some reason are sometimes “indus- 
trially minded” instead of public-spirited. My position is one of 
trying to aid and not combat you in a true understanding of a 
difficult problem. Despite your high-minded intentions, in light 
of the facts, I cannot feel but that you have been misinformed 
and ill-advised. But whatever the reasons for our differences of 
opinion, I leave with you the thought that, regardless of the 
conservation argument for this legislation, there is definitely con- 
comitant to that argument a monopoly aspect to which we cannot 
be blind. 

I appreciate greatly the interest which you have shown in the 
conservation of the Nation’s oil and gas resources. If there is any 
further information which may be helpful to the understanding 
of the many problems associated with the monopoly problem in 
the petroleum industry, I shall be glad to attempt to furnish it, 

Sincerely ycurs, 
JoHN M. COFFEE, 
Representative from Washington. 


I hope the Members interested in the important subject 
of legislation as it shall apply to petroleum resources will 
read the extension of remarks made by the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. Cote] in the Recorp of July 14, 1939, 
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and the reply thereto given above. If there is additional 
information and facts on the subject which they desire and 
will communicate with me for that purpose, I will be glad 
to try to supply it. 


Pernicious Political Activity Hatched in the 


Hatchery of Iniquity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GUY L. MOSER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1939 


Mr. MOSER. Mr. Speaker, on the subject matter of the 
bill S. 1871, I say that no bill of this sweeping effect has, in 
my judgment, ever any right to be passed by any body on 
its consent calendar. An examination of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for April 13, 1939, will show, on page 4191, this to 
be exactly the manner in which it passed another body. 

We are told that the disclosures of the Sheppard committee 
in its investigation of politics in relief last year made this 
bill necessary. But did it? Having personally examined the 
report of that committee, I find no evidence of such necessity. 
On the contrary, in a certain State there were revelations 
and grand-jury inquests resulting in indictments disclosing 
nepotism. Coincidently somebody rather simultaneously, 
according to all diagnoses, contracted the recurring mal- 
ady of “Senate itch” in this body. Opprobrious as must 
have been the disclosures of nepotism in that State, and effec- 
tive as the patronage thereunder was indicated to have ap- 
peared from the distance, lending no enchantment in such 
case made and provided, it is singularly coincident that the 
bill to correct the disclosures made in the Sheppard report, 
simultaneously bore evidence of purification offered from the 
State where the nepotists were indicted, as evidenced in the 
amendment inserted into the deficiency relief bill last January 
1939, in another body, for the same stated and publicized 
reasons. But was it? Quite the contrary, it had the effect 
to transfer from nominal political sponsorship patronage 
selections in administering relief to the Workers’ Alliance. 
The well-known activities of that organization, past and 
present, in the proposed and pending strikes against the laws 
of the United States, enacted by the Congress and approved 
by the President, who has publicly announced his executive 
responsibility and determination to enforce them. The con- 
trast is obvious to any discerning mind. 

The membership of another body, having seized upon all 
opportunity to grasp every vestige of patronage and trans- 
form it to its own uses, and disdainfully thereby attempting 
to make a “rubber stamp” group of this body, prompts a feel- 
ing of revulsion, and righteously so, at the presence of this 
bill in this body for determination. When the nepotists in a 
certain State had their hands soiled by the indictments, then 
and not before, did there appear any manifestation of a desire 
to wash their dirty linen in the Congress of the United States. 
Having determined upon such course, the amendment to the 
deficiency relief bill was sufficiently palpable, but not satis- 
fied and desirous for more purification and to perfect the 
ablutions, this bill was passed through another body by 
unanimous consent and sent to this body of calculated and in- 
tended “rubber stamps” to perform the laundering processes 
and the political ablutions of the chaste and unsullied, 

Mr. Speaker, as a Member of this body who has never 
had his hands steeped in the alleged iniquities of patronage, 
I resent as well as revolt at the task assigned us here 
today. I did not know of the existence of this bill and had 
never heard of its being passed by another body, until I was 
approached by Fred Perkins, of the Pittsburgh Press, about 


6 weeks ago and asked how I intended to vote upon it. He. 


had to acquaint me with its origin and purpose, and asking 
if he might publish my viewpoint, I readily acquiesced and 
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informed him that notwithstanding its allegedly and 
averredly wholesome objective, its origin smelled and 
nauseated me and I would vote against it regardless of its 
presentation. My course was definitely determined upon 
that evening. I reminded Perkins of the Pittsburgh ripper 
bill before the General Assembly of Pennsylvania several 
years ago, when the linen of dissatisfaction and disagree- 
ment with their bargain was being laundered in the as- 
sembly, and assured him my views as to local responsi- 
bilities for its situations had no business in the general 
assemblies any more than they have in the Congress of the 
United States. 

With the malady of the “Senate itch” developed to the 
point until you heard this bill and its objectives and pur- 
poses vaunted on the radio broadcasts almost nightly for 
several weeks, the bill is here for us to do the laundering, 
and with my mind made up to neither vote for nor against 
any amendment offered but to vote to defeat the bill and 
let the purifiers do their laundering at home, my predeter- 
mined course was easy to follow today. Little did I antici- 
pate, Mr. Speaker, that I would behold the spectacle 
presented here. 

The Republican minority rolled up their sleeves, bent over 
the washtubs, each giving evidence of sincere satisfaction that 
he was lathering a Democrat in the steaming suds, and went 
to work with vim, vigor, and all their vitality. With the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Hancock] for the most part 
of the time turning the wringer with evidence of grim satis- 
faction but readily seconded and relieved by the willing lead- 
ership from his side of the aisle, they presented a solid pha- 
lanx; and while not yet advocating an amendment to pro- 
hibit anyone except a Cabinet officer from voting the Demo- 
cratic ticket, their front readily indicated, as presented, they 
would have voted with alacrity and solidly for such amend- 
ment had one of the water bearers offered it. Thus perform- 
ing their political responsibility to the accustomed dirty ele- 
phant, receiving the 1940 “hope pep” treatment since January 
3 until now on July 20 the sick pachyderm was able to con- 
sume all the peanuts the boys from across the aisle fed him 
while their buddies carried water for the free ticket see 
the minority leader and the majority leader with his remnant 
of devoted and faithful followers voting together on two record 
votes to the confusion, consternation, and disdain of the 
steadfast Democrats. While the eloquence of the Repub- 
lican side poured forth in mellifluous tones of encouragement 
to their new-found followers, the great pachyderm, now fully 
Pepped up on the 1940 tonic, “hope pep,” blasted forth in 
stentorian tones, abounding with less harmony but trumpet- 
ing his effort that resembled the jingle of Three Blind Mice. 
Mr. Speaker, as long as I live, without having merited a “free 
ticket,” I shall never forget the spectacle, and regardless of the 
length of time I remain a Member of this body. Thus was 
the laundering process completed as of the legislative day of 
July 20, 1939, at 12:05 a. m., July 21, 1939. 


Pay Roll Credit Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1939 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. Speaker, testimony and 
evidence are too abundant to deny the fact that the small- 
business man of America is today in desperate need of credit 
and cannot under present circumstances obtain it. 

Much support was given to the Mead bill providing for 
guaranties by the R. F. C. of bank loans to business up to 
$0 percent of such loans. But the shake of one or two very 
influential heads seems to have blocked action on this bill 
for the time being. 
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Unless we are to let monopoly control take further and 
further advantage of foreclosure and bankruptcy as they visit 
the small producers, something must be done to enable those 
small producers to obtain short- and long-term financing. 

Evidently the banks either cannot or will not meet this 
need. Some governmental action is necessary. 

Furthermore our economic problem generally can be stated 
thus: The value of goods produced is not matched by equiva- 
lent buying power in the hands of willing consumers. Until 
this condition is corrected it will indeed be difficult for “safe” 
loans to be made by banks or safe ventures to be taken by 
businessmen. 

For these reasons I have introduced the Pay Roll Credit Act, 
which provides, under certain conditions, for guarantee by 
the F. D. I. C. of loans made by banks for the financing of 
production. The guarantee is limited to a total amount of 
20 percent of the average monthly loans of any given bank 
made under the terms of the bill. 

Furthermore the loans can be made for one purpose only— 
namely, for the meeting of pay rolls incurred by producers 
in the course of production. Nor can any salary or part of 
a sa'ary in excess of $3,000 be paid out of the proceeds of 
any such loan. 

This means that as these loans are made and the money 
spent all of it will go into the stream of active consumer 
demand for goods. To insure that it will stay in that stream 
and not become a part of our already swollen idle pools of 
“potential money,” the bill also provides in title II for a 
“recapture tax” equal to 100 percent of all profits made from 
dealings with “pay roll credit” funds over and above salary 
income to entrepreneurs of $10,000 a year. To make pos- 
sible the collection of this tax it is necessary to include in the 
bill the following section: 

Sec. 6. Every check, due bill, ledger page, promissory note, writ- 
ten pledge, Federal Reserve note, and other document by which 
such pay-roll credit is issued, transferred, recorded, evidenced, or 
dealt in shall have distinctly printed on the face thereof in out- 
line letters not less than one-half inch in height the words “Pay 
roll credit.” In addition thereto, the Federal Deposit Insurance 


Corporation may prescribe a distinctive color or colors of paper and 
ink in which the same shall be printed. 


I did not draw this bill. Its real authors are Thorwald 
Siegfried and Fred A. Blethen, of Los Angeles and East Los 
Angeles, Calif., respectively. I introduced the bill “by re- 
quest” as these gentlemen’s Representative in Congress. 
There is no doubt in my mind, however, of the economic 
soundness of the provisions of the bill, whatever moderate 
concern I may have regarding possible difficulty of adminis- 
tration. Mr. Siegfried and Mr. Blethem have also contrib- 
uted largely to the preparation of this speech. 

And undoubtedly the time has come when we must cease 
to be discouraged by mere “difficulties” and must of neces- 
sity proceed to grapple with our basic problems in a spirit 
of determination. It is only at times of stress that men and 
nations learn that, when necessary, they can be both great 
and forthright. 

FAILURE OF THIS CONGRESS 

It seems to me that this Congress has neglected to do a 
necessary task. It should have established a sound basis 
for a Nation-wide reemployment of its unemployed work- 
ers. To go on year after year treating the unemployment 
problem as a temporary and emergency condition and sim- 
ply initiating palliative measures instead of corrective meas- 
ures is as futile as it is unstatesmanlike. 

The basic problem is to make it possible for every willing 
worker to be employed at a task which will help to create 
more real wealth. This cannot be done by the dole method 
and it is now evident that something is wrong with the 
“made work” program. I am not condemning the W, P. A. 
program. On the contrary, I sincerely believe that until 
we find the right way to employ every person who wants 
work we must continue to supply the meager relief that the 
W. P. A. furnishes. 

BENEFICIAL EFFECTS OF W. P. A. AND CONSEQUENCES OF CURTAILMENT 

There is now no reasonable doubt that the W. P. A. pro- 
gram does stimulate business. Every man directly employed 
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on projects furnishes secondary work for two or three oth- 

ers in private enterprise. We have seen the disastrous re- 

sults caused by a curtailment of this program and I venture 

to say that we will again see these results from the curtail- 

ment that we have made to the next year’s program. 
WHERE THE MONEY GOES 


There is one thing that stands out sharply in connection 
with our W. P. A. experience. After the money has been 
spent and the work is completed we find that three things 
have happened. First, the national debt has increased; 
second, the W. P. A. money has disappeared from the mar- 
kets into “big name” savings accounts and “excessive re- 
serves,” and third, private industry has still failed to find 
the way to place every willing worker on a productive job. 

There is a definite connection between these three results 
and the monetary policy of this country. If we continue to 
appropriate endless billions of dollars for a program and 
then find that these dollars have been siphoned out of the 
stream of commerce almost as soon as they are issued, it is 
almost like pouring water down a gopher hole, except that 
we have furnished a little temporary relief during the 
process. 

Most of us agree that the relief program must be con- 
tinued until private industry can re-employ a good share of 
the unemployed, and we all want to see private industry 
expand on a sound basis to the point where every person can 
have a job who wants one. 

Is it not possible that the thing that holds back private 
industry is the same thing that causes W. P. A. funds to 
disappear so quickly? After all, business must be an endless 
cycle and if a portion, even a small portion, of every turn- 
over is withdrawn from the business stream, and lodged in 
some idle savings or reserve account, business very soon dries 
up. Such hoarding is destructive not only to the worker and 
consumer of the Nation but to the hoarder as well. In fact, 
these hoarders pray the loudest for tax relief and freedom 
from Government restriction. 


BUSINESS DEPENDS ON ACTIVE CIRCULATION OF SUFFICIENT MONEY 


There cannot be any prosperity under our type of economy 
unless there is a sufficient quantity of the medium of ex- 
change and unless this exchange is allowed to circulate 
freely. As soon as any restriction is placed upon the neces- 
sary quantity or the free circulation, business begins to dry 
up and the drying-up process is cumulative. If this Nation 
is to ever produce and distribute goods in line with its ability 
to do so, we will need a much larger quantity of “effective” 
money and a vastly better circulation. 


DILEMMA OF SMALL BUSINESS 


Although representatives of many large industries have 
repeatedly stated that they experience no lack of funds for 
the expansion of their business when such expansion seems 
justified, there seems to be considerable evidence that the 
smaller industries and businessmen find it not only impos- 
sible to finance expansion but difficult to obtain funds to 
support their present business. After all, it is the tens of 
thousands of small employers in the Nation that furnish the 
bulk of employment. The average employer employs con- 
siderably less than 50 persons, and for each of these to add 
2 or 3 employees to their pay roll means more than for the 
large employers to add a hundred or even a thousand men. 
Increase employment and pay rolls in “little” business and 
the business of the large industries will take care of itself. 


F. H, A. 


We have seen the tremendous increase in housing con- 
struction brought about by the Federal housing program. 
Is it not significant that this program works through thou- 
sands of small contractors and banks throughout the coun- 
try? No institution or group of men or industries has any 
monopoly on this business. Not only are we adding to the 
real wealth of the Nation by this program but we are doing it 
through the medium of private industry, with a minimum 
of Government control, and with no cost to the Federal 
Government. With the recent reduction in the rate of 
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interest on F. H. A. loans, we will see further activity along 
this line. 

Why is it not possible to carry some features of this hous- 
ing program into the industrial field? Why cannot we 
provide the means for insuring loans for the production of 
other goods and go a step further by earmarking these 
loans in such a way that these funds must circulate in the 
market and furnish the vital purchasing power necessary to 
buy the goods so produced? Perhaps such a program would 
be an experiment, but so was the F. H. A., and we now have 
the success of that experiment to guide us in this other and 
greater task. 

It is significant to me that when the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem was first inaugurated, over 90 percent of all bank loans 
were of the “commercial” nature, while today less than 10 
percent come under this classification. Tens of thousands 
of little businesses dealing with thousands of little banks 
throughout the Nation, borrowing funds to help to float their 
goods to market, caused this country to grow great. Now, 
these little businesses have been divorced from their banks 
and their production has been curtailed almost to the point 
of extinction. We can reverse this trend and rejuvenate the 
spirit of private enterprise if we will but use the tools and 
knowledge at hand in a constructive manner, 

THE PAY-ROLL CREDIT ACT 


I want to propose specifically that we enact legislation that 
will do two important things: First, to provide a basis for the 
making of insured loans by private banks at a moderate rate 
of interest to individuals and firms, such loans to cover the 
actual pay-roll costs of new production; and second, to pro- 
vide the means of earmarking such credit so that these credits 
shall continue to circulate in the market until such new 
production shall have been consumed. 

This proposed act is called the Pay Roll Credit Act, and I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed in full at this point 
as a part of my remarks. 

The text of the bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion is hereby authorized to issue to banks approved by it certifi- 
cates of eligibility to make loans to private persons solely for the 
payment of wages not exceeding the rate of $3,000 a year for any one 
employee under the guarantee of the United States provided for in 
this act. Such eligibility shall be established under rules and regu- 
lations to be made and published by the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, to the end that employment, production, and con- 
sumption of goods may increase, and may be revoked by said Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation when in its Judgment such ends 
may be served thereby. 

Sec. 2. Any bank so certified as to eligibility may make loans to 
any person engaged in farming, mining, manufacturing, processing, 
merchandising, or other commercial enterprise for the production or 
distribution of tangible goods at an interest charge not to exceed 3 
percent per annum in amounts not in excess of the total payments 
for wages made by such borrower during the period of such loan 
excluding that part of such payments at a rate more than $3,000 a 
year for any employee. Such loans shall be secured by such com- 
mercial paper or collateral security as, in the Judgment of the bank 
advancing such credit, will best serve the purposes of this act and 
will insure the self-liquidation of such loan according to its terms. 

Sec. 3. Any eligible bank as herein defined may ask, demand, and 
receive from the United States reimbursement for any loan or part 
of a loan made under the provisions of this act which, in its Judg- 
ment, is uncollectible at any annual accounting period: Provided, 
That in any one year the total amount of such reimbursement shall 
not exceed one-fifth of the monthly average principal sum of credit so 
advanced by such bank during the year ending with said accounting 
period. The United States shall be subrogated to the rights of 
such bank in such uncollectible loan to the extent of such 
reimbursement and for interest thereon. 

Src. 4. Such reimbursement shall be made by check or warrant 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, upon demand of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance ration, such check or warrant being pay- 
able out of the “Pay roll underwriting fund” which is hereby 
established in the Treasury. 

Sec. 5. Congress shall from time to time appropriate to said fund 
all sums of pay-roll credit recaptured as provided in this act, and 
such further sums as may be necessary for the purposes of this 
act. i 

Sec. 6. Every check, due bill, ledger page, promissory note, writ- 
ten pledge, Federal Reserve note, and other document by which 
such pay-roll credit is issued, transferred, recorded, evidenced, or 
dealt in, shall have distinctly printed on the face thereof in out- 
line letters not less than one-half inch in height the words “Pay- 
roll credit.” In addition thereto the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation may prescribe a distinctive color or colors of paper 
and ink in which the same shall be printed. 
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Sec. 7. All pay-roll credit issued pursuant to this act, when 
deposited in banks shall be and remain the property of the deposi- 
tor of which such depositary shall be the trustee. Deposits of 
pay-roll credit in banks shall be accounted separately and shall 
not be mingled with moneys of other derivation. Advances of 
pay-roll credit may be repaid with pay-roll credit and with moneys 
of other derivation. 

Sec. 8. Every person and corporation receiving such pay-roll 
credit, for the sale or use of property, for goods, wares, merchan- 
dise, or for personal services, shall keep a record of the total 
amount of such pay-roll credit received and also of the total 
amount of other moneys received. 

Src. 9. The Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation shall fix the 
charges to be made and paid for services to be rendered to the 
payees of such pay-roll credit, on a unit basis, for each deposit 
and check and for other necessary services; and no other charges 
therefor shall be collected from such payees by any person. 

Sec. 10. The Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation shall estab- 
lish and maintain offices or agencies wherever, in its judgment, a 
need for pay-roll credit as herein provided for exists and is un- 
satisfied. Whenever the absence of an eligible bank to create and 
advance pay-roll credit, or the refusal of eligible banks to do so, 
prevents a borrower from obtaining the benefits of this act, the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation may, in its discretion, ad- 
vance pay-roll credit and take security therefor and receive 
repayment thereof. Such advance shall be made by the check 
or warrant of the Secretary of the Treasury, payable out of said 
pay-roll underwriting fund, issued upon the demand of the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance C tion. To the extent of such actual 
or anticipated demands by the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to issue 
the written of the United States, in convenient denomi- 
nations, without interest, and to deposit them in banks to the 
credit of the United States, and to disburse such amounts by 
checks drawn against such deposits, in compliance with such 


demands, 
Trrte IT 


SECTION 1. In addition to other taxes, there shall be levied, col- 
lected, and paid upon the income of every individual received by 
him after January 1, 1940, for and in payment of personal services 
rendered by him, a recapture tax equal to the full amount of pay- 
roll credit received by him in excess of the rate of $10,000 a year. 
The pay-roll credit recaptured by such tax shall be exempt from all 
“comer taxes. Such tax may be paid in pay-roll credit or in other 

Sec. 2. To the end that pay-roll credit shall remain in circula- 
tion and shall be used to pay for goods, wares, merchandise, and 
for personal services valued at not more than $10,000 a year for 
one person, and when not so used shall be recaptured for the 
Treasury. In addition to other taxes, there shall be levied, col- 
lected, and paid for each taxable year upon the net income of 
each person and corporation a recapture tax, payable in pay-roll 
credit or in other funds, equal to the full amount of the net 
profits of business done for and in consideration of pay-roil 
credit by such taxpayer; such profits to be calculated by deduct- 
ing from total gross sales made for pay-roll credit a like pro- 
portionate of the deductible costs and expenses of such 
taxpayer. uch proportionate part of costs and expenses shall 
not include payment for personal services at a greater rate than 
$10,000 a year for one person, but wages to the taxpayer for his 
own personal services up to that sum may be included in such 
deductible costs, 

Sec. 3. The taxes herein imposed shall be computed, returned, 
and paid at the time when such taxpayer shall be required to 
make a computation, return, and payment of income tax under the 
revenue laws. 

Sec. 4. The definitions and administrative provisions of the rev- 
enue laws shall apply to this act insofar as they are appropriate, 
including the penalties therein provided. The Secretary of the 

shall make and publish all needful rules and regulations 
for the enforcement of the tax provisions of this act. 
3 5. This act may be cited as the Pay- roll Credit Act of 


You will note that this act provides that the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation shall establish the regulation govern- 
ing loans to be made under the provisions of the act and 
that such loans will carry a maximum interest rate of 3 
percent per annum. These loans can only be made for pay- 
roll purposes and no individual employee can be paid in 
excess of $3,000 per year from the proceeds of such a loan. 

These loans are to be secured by commercial paper repre- 
senting the goods actually to be produced or by other col- 
lateral and should the Federal Government be called upon to 
cover any part of a loss sustained through such a loan, as 
provided, such collateral shall be subrogated to the Govern- 
ment, to the extent of such loss paid. 

In order that this pay-roll credit may remain in circula- 
tion and not be siphoned off it will be earmarked by having 
printed across the face of every check or other evidence 
that such funds have been transferred the word “pay-roll 
credit.” Recipients of income so marked will simply make 
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a record of the total such income apart from the total of 
other income. When income returns are made at the end 
of each year for income tax purposes, each individual will 
be allowed to have a net income in the amount of $10,000 
from such “pay-roll credit“ transactions, but any sum over 
this amount shall be recaptured by the Federal Treasury. 

This act is designed to help the small-business man of 
the Nation and to enable him to employ more workers. It 
will furnish the base for a vast increase in the production 
of real wealth and will not interfere with any existing 
business or banking practices. It will simply be an addi- 
tional method of making loans for the production of indus- 
trial goods in the same manner that F. H. A. has been an 
additional, and very satisfactory, method of making loans 
for the construction of houses. 

Finally, the act provides that where there is no available 
or qualified bank to make these pay-roll credit loans, the 
Federal Deposit Insurance may, at its discretion, make 
such loans direct, using the credit of the United States 
for such purpose. 


A Turkey for an Eagle and a Song for a Parody 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUTHER PATRICK 
OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1939 


Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker and fellow congressmen, 
my reasons for arising this afternoon to make a speech are 
a bit out of the ordinary and one voice is not commanding 
among this 435, but if we can ever get a great enough num- 
ber like me together here we are more than likely to take some 
lively action, 

Now, I will tell you what is on my mind. This is truly a 
great Nation, but we fall short on any platform of patriotic 
originality. 

To begin with, we got off to a bad start. That fellow, 
Americus Vespucius, for whom this whole western stretch 
of country was named, had no more right to that magnifi- 
cent and monumental memorial than “One Eyed” Connally 
has the right that every stadium in this country should bear 
his name. In a few certain important respects we fail to 
hold to our own. 

There is our song, My Country Tis of Thee, and it is about 
the best we can offer thus far. The tune, thought, and 
several of the words of that song were plucked right out 
of Great Britain’s song book, as every school child knows, 
or should know. To be sure we believe some day some voice 
is going to break out in a truly great and singable song for 
this Nation, one whose words shall be original, full of bright 
inspiration, and whose melody will sweetly fit and easily 
find the voice. This has not yet come about. 

Now, for our flag we may truly give thanks. It has every- 
thing the patriot could call for—originality, beauty, appeal, 
and that unnamable something that holds the eye, enrap- 
tures the heart, and stirs the spirit. All glory to Old Glory. 

But we had to drop back across the Atlantic Ocean and 
select the much-used eagle for an emblem bird. Pity, pity. 
No originality shows itself in that gesture; and right here we 
have as grand, as fine and as noble bird as ever parted the 
leaves of a forest in a truly native bird—the turkey. He is a 
bird peculiar to this native land of ours. What could be 
more appropriate than to have the turkey as our emblem 
bird? You do not like the name? What is the matter with 
the word “turkey”? Oh, well, that might be easily managed 
by using the name of some Indian tribe used. There are 
several excellent ones. 

And there is one other item—then I will take my seat. 
When Joilet and Marquette paddled down the Mississippi 
River they saw looking at them through the tall river grass 
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with a magnificent mane falling over his face as stately and 
impressive animal as has ever trod the good earth—the 
American bison. Again somebody had to grow old-worldish 
and name him “buffalo.” This is a gross and scandalous libel 
in particular and an insult in general. No buffalo ever lived 
who was worthy to escort a bison to a drinking pool and 
home again. And what have we done for this genuinely 
American creature? We have placed his image on our pin 
money—our nickel—our 5-cent piece. Anyway, that is a 
small beginning. 

But on the whole, do you not think we have some patriotic 
cement work to look after in this country? And right here 
on the floor in this body is the place to start to work. 

Oh, I know, just as I dig, dig, dig away for Jefferson 
County, Ala., you are always plugging away for your dis- 
trict, but we can occasionally raise our eyes and look at 
the things that apply alike to all of us, 

We can present a cotton gin, a flying machine, or an 
improved potato; we can come forward with an Edison, a 
Lindbergh, or a Ford; so why cannot we present our own 
natural insignia to our children in school, to our adult 
population, and to the world, so as to represent ourselves 
by our own tokens? 

Let us see to it that the turkey finds his perch in his 
native land, that the bison’s proud and emblematic head 
is raised where all men may see; and when she stands to 
sing I want to hear America singing America’s song. 

I thank you. 


The Hatch Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE PORTLAND OREGONIAN OF JULY 27, 1939 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp I include the following editorial from 
the Portland Oregonian of July 27: 


[From the Portland Oregonian of July 27, 1939] 
LONG BEFORE HATCH 


Thirty-one years ago the people of Oregon voted into the statutes 
provisions identical in State effect with those embodied in the 
Hatch bill that has now passed both Houses of Congress and is 
directed at national affairs. 

Promises of appointment to any position of honor, trust, or 
emolument, public or private, were prohibted when made to pro- 
mote nomination or election to public office. 

Holders of nonelective positions were forbidden to contribute to 
promote the nomination or election of any other person to public 
office, and solicitation of such aid from them was also forbidden. 

It was made unlawful for the holder of a nonelective public 
position to be a delegate to a political convention in his election 
district or to be a member of a political committee for such dis- 
trict. 

These sections of a 31-year-old Oregon law contain the essence 
of the Hatch bill. The latter forbids the same political activities, 
exempts from its inhibitions holders of Federal elective positions 
plus Cabinet members, 

The Oregon Corrupt Practices Act was, in the particulars cited, 
aimed at State and local political activity of what used to be 
given such terms of derogation as “the State machine,” “the 
courthouse gang,” and so on. The congressional act is designed to 
prevent control of nomination and election to national office by 
the “Federal brigade,” and the coercion in national politics of the 
great number of voters who are dependent upon government for 
livelihood, 

Oregon’s pre-Hatch law has never been questioned regarding its 
constitutionality in the 30 years of its existence. Its propriety has 
popular acceptance. A year ago, solicitation of political contri- 
butions from persons in appointive public positions was begun 
but was promptly abandoned when the law was cited. 

But the President's signature is withheld from the Hatch bill 
pending study by Government departments, and Mr. Roosevelt 
remarks “offhand” that there might be some principles of gov- 
ernment, constitutionality, and free speech involved in the measure. 
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The President’s political concern over the measure is under- 
standable. Political conventions have traditionally been assem- 
blies of holders of public position, endeavoring to choose as candi- 
date one whose election will keep them in their jobs. The new 
dealers, in their belief that Mr. Roosevelt can be drafted or, at 
least, control the Democratic nomination, have been relying on a 
convention constituted in the traditional way. The Hatch bill 
will prevent that. 

But Mr. Roosevelt's regard for the Constitution is less under- 
standable. Without here lending the least approval to the idea, 
it is recalled that when the first Guffy coal-control bill was be- 
fore Congress he advised that it be passed notwithstanding doubt 
as to its constitutionality. If there is reasonable doubt as to the 
constitutionality of the Hatch bill, it ought to be abandoned. 
The Constitution is not a thing to be invoked only against the 
other fellows’ ideas and not against your own. 

But, as sald, an Oregon law, identical in import and purpose, 
has survived without constitutional question for 31 years. It has 
broken down machine politics, and there have been no political 
scandals over relief. 


Americanism and International Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. ED GOSSETT 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY DR. C. D. JUDD, JUNE 11, 1939 


Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor, I include the following radio address 
by Dr. C. D. Judd, head of the department of government, 
Texas State College for Women, Denton, Tex., delivered at 
Fort Worth, Tex., June 11, 1939: 


The Declaration of Independence bound the United States to 
respect "the opinions of mankind” and to accept the law of nations 
as it then existed. From the time of the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion our Supreme Court has recognized international law as a part 
of the law of the land and also a part of the municipal law of the 
States. Justice Gray laid down the rule as follows: “International 
law is a part of our law, and must be ascertained and administered 
by the courts of justice of appropriate jurisdiction * * . In 
other words, true Americanism is grounded in international law. 
The Constitution confers upon Congress the power to define and 
punish offenses against the law of nations, and to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations. The Government may make treaties, 
appoint ambassadors, ministers, and consuls, and may do all things 
necessary to promote international understanding. The Constitu- 
tion makes treaties a part of the supreme law of the land. As a 
principle of Americanism, law and justice have been scrupulously 
observed in our intercourse with other nations during every crisis 
at home or abroad. Moreover, it is the spirit of America to contend 
for a fair deal through a system of justice under law. American- 
ism has irretrievably committed us to a leadership in maintaining 
a system of fairness and justice toward all men and all nations, 
Enemies and critics of America will search in vain for any serious 
breach of international justice on the part of the American Gov- 
ernment, 

In the light of rapidly moving events since the war, we are 
brought to inquire whether there exists such a thing as interna- 
tional law and whether or not Americans shall abandon the cher- 
ished principle of international justice and spurn the opportunity 
for leadership among the nations of the world. 

Gigantic programs of rearmament, hostile political philosophies, 
and bitter abuses of nation against nation seem at first glance to 
have undermined the foundations of international law. But in all 
the darkness, chaos, and confusion there may be seen a glimmering 
light of hope in the international conscience, the sense of inter- 
national justice, and the principles of international law which have 
evolved through the struggles of many centuries. Americanism 
bears this torch of light, and Americans keenly resent wrong and 
injustice wherever found. The spirit of democracy in every land 
joins hands with Americans and looks to America for inspiration, 
guidance, and leadership, 

Everywhere enlightened human beings are casting about to find 
whatever they may in the form of established law to serve as an 
anchor in these troublous times. A present thesis of Americanism 
is that there does exist in the world a tangible, positive, well-estab- 
lished law between nations based upon ethics, practice, precedent, 
history, rules, and contractual agreement. This thesis is stated by 
Secretary Hull when he says: “The law of nations is in part the 
outgrowth of custom and in part the product of contractual under- 
takings which have ripened into and become a part of the body 
of international law. That law can function only on the basis of 
its widespread acceptance by nations.” 
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The twentieth century has brought many new functions of 
governments. With these new functions has come a tremendous 
increases in the power of individual nations. America has abun- 
dantly shared in this increase of power. Such power imposes a 
greater responsibility upon nations than ever before, both inter- 
nally and externally. America must assume her full share of this 
responsibility. Neither America nor any other nation can deny. 
its responsibility for illegal actions, nor can any nation, because 
of its independence, claim to be superior to international law. To 
ignore responsibility is to undermine and destroy all law and 
social order in the world. During the past century, many new 
offenses have been added under international law, branded as 
violations of social conscience, of world public opinion, and of 
decent rules of intercourse between nations. As in no other 
country, the conscience of America has been quickened against 
international outrages, 

It has been pleaded that the people of a nation, as the Germans 
or Italians, is not responsible when the ruling authority is too 
strong to be brought to account. Sound Americanism, jurists, 
scholars, and established custom reject such doctrine on the 
ground that it would be an abject surrender to tyranny and dic- 
tatorship. Moreover, international law and order would disappear 
if peoples could no longer be held responsible for the acts of their 
rulers. If a system of government, such as exists in certain 
countries today, flouts international law, violates its pledged word, 
and defies the rules of justice and equity, certainly it is up to 
the people to change such government. There is no longer any 
valid excuse for a civilized, enlightened people to surrender its 
sovereignty to a group of bandits, whose sole ambition is one 
of international plunder, and who pose as the saviors of their 
country, 

International standards must be enforced because nations are 
dependent upon each other. Ilegal conduct on the part of 
nations must not be tolerated or condoned if civilization is to 
be saved. Whatever the excuse, no nation should, with impunity, 
be allowed to spurn international law and justice. How, then, 
may we proceed, in order to avert another world conflict? 

In the first place, international obligations under law must be 
clearly stated by a concert of law-abiding nations. Then there 
must be established a legally constituted authority to interpret 
and enforce the iaw, such as the World Court. Then will all 
nations know and understand their responsibility, 

In the second place, the nations must agree as to what penal- 
ties may be applied against offending nations. Under the present 
practice, when diplomacy, arbitration, conferences, the World 
Court, and the League of Nations fail, aggressor nations eagerly 
seize such failure as an excuse to use force against the weaker 
nations. Therefore, the time seems near when a concert of 
respectable, law-abiding nations must stand squarely behind the 
World Court or some such tribunal. There must also be estab- 
lished an executive system, bristling with power to enforce the 
principles of justice and order. 

Americanism holds firmly to the following: That the present 
weaknesses of the world system are no excuse for deliberate breach 
of international law; that science, art, invention, trade, exchange, 
every known element of civilization, demand international order; 
that no nation, however strong, should be permitted to evade or 
deny liabilities for injuries to other nations; that the moral 
achievements of history must not be destroyed by lawless nations; 
that in behalf of and in the name of a community of nations, 
international responsibility must be enforced at all hazards; that, 
in the interest of civilization, the sanctions of international law 
must be applied, even at the expense of armed intervention, should 
it come to that; and that measures short of war may be used to 
guarantee the peace of the world. What may be done to deter- 
mine and enforce international responsibility? The challenge is 
before us. How shall it be met? 


WHAT MIGHT BE THE PLAN? 


This is the most pressing and bewildering problem mankind has 
ever faced. Can we longer rely upon nations voluntarily to con- 
form to a system of world order and international justice? Or 
must there be set up a super-state, a strong international organi- 
zation, clothed with power and authority over individual nations? 
Recent trends and events predict that the security of the world 
can but little longer be entrusted to the voluntary will of nations 
to abide by the rules of international law. It seems apparent that 
certain nations cannot be trusted to cooperate in maintaining 
world order under law. Who would be foolish enough to say that 
the laws of a country, with penalties for their violation, could be 
enforced by the voluntary action of individuals? Under such a 
system, social anarchy would ensue, and the law of tooth and claw 
would prevail. 

Just as the rights of society have in a large measure superseded 
the rights of the individual, so has the interest of the world 
risen above the interest of any one nation. However, we in 
America believe that in both municipal and international law 
the individual remains the basic element. We believe that a 
world public opinion must be invoked in behalf of peace, a world 
conscience that is sensitive, educated, informed, and active, Per- 
haps such a world opinion now exists, but remains more or less 
passive and inarticulate. Such an opinion is alive in America, 
and upon this opinion and not upon war, do Americans rely for 
peace and order in the world. 

Obviously, the present crisis demands an aroused community 
interest on the part of law-abiding nations sufficient to demand 
and enforce an efficient system of international control. Only 
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through such a system can international banditry and hijacking 
be suppressed. The plan must take the form of a league or a 
Federal system fashioned after the American plan, with legis- 
lative, administrative, and judicial powers. The foundations have 
already been laid for such a system. The League to Enforce Peace, 
the League of Nations, and the World Court have paved the way, 
and all these, it should be remembered, are American ideals. 

Whatever the system of collective security, it must be backed 
up by adequate power to enforce the sanctions of international 
law. An attitude of supineness, of wishing, and praying on the 
part of Americans can never secure international order and peace. 
It may here be recalled that in 1910 Theodore Roosevelt advo- 
cated a league to keep and maintain the peace of the world by 
force if necessary. In 1914 he again declared for a world tribunal 
whose decisions should be backed by force. Then, in 1916, the 
League to Enforce Peace was organized according to the Roosevelt 
plan. The principles of this league were supported by many dis- 
tinguished leaders, including William Howard Taft and Henry 
Cabot Lodge. The movement was the forerunner of the League 
of Nations. The fact should here be stressed that the Roosevelt 
plan would invoke the use of force to establish and maintain world 
order, just as we do to maintain national order. 

The problem of world order is necessarily one of world govern- 
ment, of superior authority, of force when necessary. May we not 
here think in terms of constitution and government, in terms of 
Americanism? A constitution similar to curs and a federal gov- 
ernment supreme in the realm of international peace, order, and 
law? Our Constitution, the League of Nations, and the World 
Court afford patterns for a world state, with legislative, executive, 
and judicial power. 

Every plan for collective security has failed because it lacked the 
cooperative power of enforcement. Such has been the fate of the 
League of Nations. Any effective system of world order must 
possess the power to command obedience from those nations who 
would disturb the normal peace of the world. Merely dreams and 
ideals will not complete our task, There exists in the world a 
sufficient mumber of law-abiding nations to establish a world 
system of government based upon the principles of a world con- 
stitution similar to the Covenant of the League. But it is worse 
than folly to proclaim a system of government unsupported by 
both moral and physical force. Social order within every country 
is assured not only by the support of public opinion but by the 
implements of death in the hands of enforcing officers. So must 
world order be assured. International law, supported by public 
opinion, must ultimately be enforced by armies and navies com- 
manded by authority of a world federation. If peace and order are 
to come out of the present crisis, self-respecting nations must bring 
themselves under the reign of law and must create a government 
for the world. This government must be enforced by the joint 
action of the law-abiding nations of the world, finally by all na- 
tions. “Every nation must assume greater and greater responsi- 
bility under international law. The great problem now is to 
create the most efficient machinery for interpreting, administer- 
ing, and enforcing that responsibility.” Whether Americans like 
it or not, Americanism dictates that we cannot, we will not, evade 
our responsibility in this great task. 


— 


Pay Roll of Works Progress Administration 
EXTENSION OF REMARRS 


oF 


HON. RUSH D. HOLT 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 29 (legislative day of Tuesday, July 25), 1939 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp a statement on the pay roll of the 
Works Progress Administration in West Virginia. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


At last my fight to open the W. P. A. pay roll to public inspection 
has been successful. The people have a right to know how and 
where their money is spent. When anyone attempts to hide public 
Auerea in secrecy you will gain by watching that individual very 
closely. 

The W. P. A. has taken the position that how they spend money 
is no one’s business. They want us to take only that information 
they desire to give. The Administrator said that he would not 
make public the W. P. A. project pay roll because it would “cause 
neighbors to gossip.” 

The publication of the W. P. A. bosses’ pay roll might cause people 
to gossip, but more likely to gasp. It is the most revealing waste 
of public money one can find. On W. P. A. pay rolls one can find 
persons listed receiving many times their salaries in private em- 
Pe As long as the list is kept private no one can find out. 

. P. A. workers can look at these pay rolls and see why they have 
been fired. 

I have always said that many of the W. P. A. bosses are excellent 
men and women. They are deserving and capable. My criticism 
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is not against these individuals but against those who are on the 
pay roll who are not capable and were placed there for political 
reasons, 

For a time the bosses were able to convince the workers on 
W. P. A. that their friends were their enemies. Who is the real 
friend of the W. P. A. worker? The man who works to see that 
the money actually goes to the relief worker or the man who talks 
about helping the relief worker and then gives to the bosses the 
money that belongs to the men and women on the projects? Why 
are many of these bosses given wages far in excess of their worth? 
For political reasons. Lists were prepared and circulated throughout 
the State to county political leaders for them to pass on the persons 
to be given jobs and the ones to be left idle. 

The pay roll of the W. P. A. project bosses in West Virginia for 
May of this year is astonishing. Thousands of workers had been 
fired for lack of funds, yet the salaries of the officials had been 
increased. Many statistical studies of these increases have been 
made by me and are available. They have been printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD from time to time. 

There have been changes in personnel since May. Some on the 
May list may not be employed now. Some now employed may not 
be on the May pay roll. The people of the county will know the 
details and the names and they can check accordingly. I have 
checked this pay roll with other pay rolls and I find in some 
instances counties with more employees and others with de- 
creases. I made a survey some time ago, county by county, and 
submitted it to the people of West Virginia. It was not based on 
this particular pay roll. 

The W. P. A. states that they had 524 administrative employees 
charged to administration on May 1 in West Virginia. This list 
will show approximately three tmes that many who receive sal- 
aries in excess of $900 a year who are not charged to administra- 
tion but charged to projects. Of course, there are many, many 
more who receive more than the security wage but who do not 
receive at the rate of $900. 

The chart shows the name, salary, and county of the W. P. A. 
project bosses as shown on the official pay roll. The list includes 
those charged to projects. These employees are not listed by the 
W. P. A. as administrative employees. When they say their admin- 
istrative cost is 3 or 4 percent, they do not include those charged 
to projects. In West Virginia, the project-boss salary cost is 
almost three times as much as the administrative salary cost. It 
is here where the political favorites of W. P. A. are hidden in 
secrecy from the public who pay the bill. They know their state- 
ment that the administrative cost is 3 or 4 percent is just book- 
keeping trickery. The May project-boss pay roll for West Virginia 
follows: 

BARBOUR COUNTY 


875-8100: 
Ng RS RS ei f= Rago eee ce Oe eee ee ee 875. 00 
Py UG ES AO ot ES SS a ee a ae 85. 00 
Os Mn POUNDS. sa aa oe UR a a a ean mee 85. 00 
MUNG MEE a aaa KL SuSasdanenoadaka needa 90. 00 

8100-8150 
MEE a SUG ag pS REN SE as a A ES oa 100. 00 
Russell D. Queen ---- 130. 00 
TN a AA a ae E E T E 100. 00 
Guy G. Stalnaker. - 145.00 
Wiliam T. Curry- - 100.00 
Warren Radcliffe — 145.00 
FOU PIO oe or Ses oem a ems -~ 120.00 
James D. Nestor — 125.00 
Kenneth A. Booth 110. 00 
A a AA eoo T wp AE SAR EAO N A E AN a P a A ieee 110. 00 
pE A SAT Fat LA AE ESETE E ANSA N S E 100. 00 
2 EEG AEA EaI E S E 100. 00 
yaen E A C ren AE A E E a e a | 120. 00 
/ ee ˙ aA — 100. 00 
Roy O. Hillyard___ - 115.00 
Do en EEE PIT Tg (a) CURBS r ot n tare re eng NSC Ne E 100. 00 

8150-200: 
/// AAT 150. 00 
C ͤ—T— ͤ——— sa ER 150. 00 


I. Walker Dadisman 
John C. Messenger 
pra) Sh ay a a Pn 


$200 and over: John H. Mars EBERLE 
BERKELEY COUNTY 


$75-$100: 
Daniel H MOMOK 3 once ace ranma ewer aeter - 90.00 
G ee lt eterna 90. 00 
VAC Et Ci) i ee ees See ee a 80. 00 
TOND He Te over Ve Ry MI Sess eee RS eT SI a a a 90. 00 

5100-8150: 
cr r olny mont 125. 00 
Oscar Caniford - 100. 00 
TTT -- 100.00 
See LO T a ene Se — 100.00 
Edward L. Janney -- 130.00 
Roy M: NOVE E oe emcee menenan. -. 100. 00 
Wiliam R. Downey ~ 125.00 
ERS iba nih UAD EE WOR eae Re a ee a TS 125. 00 
Pomel UD D phi g iata De a NS E S 140. 00 
/ c 100. 00 
% TTPTPTTT—T—W—T—B—ͤꝛꝙũ WSs ps nn pane sd yo see oe See 125. 00 
——T—TVT—— eke mse = . 110. 00 
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$100-$150 
DIRE Ss. a OR as cco meen ————— $115. 00 
e — a a A 100. 00 
Richard H. Mecormack — 100.00 
„ en a ee ee ene 100. 00 
„ c 100. 00 
/ AA AAA nenccenst ROS 
, ee ee ne 100. 00 

$150-$200: 
T. Gustave: Stickel ane stn 0 
George: Punter i= T 
. annaa wns r a 150.00 
Pal RA ngs ðͤ / nett ae 150. 00 
$200 and over: Raymond Tabler___-----------.. eee 

BOONE COUNTY 

$75-$100: 
TP NS SLAVE Ee BE Oates gn se ne heals 90. 00 
BORE a, aaa 75. 00 

8100-8150 
1 —T—TX——————— — — 110. 00 
TTT—T—T—TVTVT—T—T———— a E 110. 00 
EA oo A AONE a l — p 

Clarence Chapman -e-nnan 2 0 
ß I Ss a hy 110. 00 
RIP EIN IO ooo E sameness 120. 00 
ge ap OE aie ne LS A 135. 00 
Bo ON EN et ae a Ge A I om 105. 00 
POSE RRS TN, a — tf E — 110.00 
Belcher. $ 


$75-$100: 
Bilis Jb. A ͥ » —T0d—————— 80. 00 
Cecil Johnston „ — 90.00 
8100-6150: 
Pred D. wenn — 125. 00 
Arden 1 — 8; —— ͥ D 100. 00 
Charles C. Gillespie 75 — . — 125.00 
John A, N ¼ : —— . 125. 00 
Walter 8. . : s i a e aa 
Louis Lombard....-..-.-<....- 2+ m a 
Chester. M. Lamb 44„%.„ͤ.C nn 


Harold E 
Gertrude B. Rader... no annie era 
$150-200: 
Wayland F. Keener. . 
William R. Smgieton „„ 150. 00 
wurm B . ð⁊ o . — ale 175. 00 
Mildren G. Small. 24 160. 00 
Fr E enoun cen nnn 150. 00 
$200 and over: George E. Barrett 250. 00 
BROOKE COUNTY 
85.00 
85.00 
85.00 
90. 00 
75.00 
125.00 
100. 00 
100. 00 
100. 00 
John ne : — 100. 00 
ROVE O NOWET, Deanann a 125. 00 
16150-9200: OU . seen onrat 190. 00 
CABELL COUNTY 
$75-$100: 
James A. Sent . K ͤ—— O 
Edna Mathene . ener 90. 00 
ma Hennes... E A 90. 00 
Mary Louise Jaynes - 90.00 
Minnie Meek - 85.00 
Rosa B. McCallister. - 99.00 
Lenora Yarbrough. - 90.00 
John A. Ross — 90.00 
Ellzabeth F. Earls F . 85. 00 
Boyce FPetriis ]˙ðĩ;i2 x — 90.00 
r terse seers ications en — 95.00 
A r. ee 95. 00 
Hazel Biddle 8 95. 00 
Lillian Newcomb. 90.00 
8100-5150: 
Ernest W. Fry 25. 00 
Maria ——P— c AR — aero 25. 00 
% ĩðV2ß ͤ y O E ä 00. 00 
Clarence Seau saa a aa a „ 125. 00 
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Raymond Shomaker———————— 444 125. 00 
Muss: MEMINI c cee ia aa a aa a SEA a anes 125. 09 
Walter A. Spencer o eaer ee a 100. 00 


aN UR pt. oe a A Se 


Byrd 
Wr ͤ—=. owe E A aca ESA En 125. 00 
yy BORG O a SN E a Ro on 100. 00 
Det EY oy: ea rr ĩͤ E 125. 00 
A RIN ss a snp ean ea lal 125. 00 

00 
8150-8200 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
66 
. 00 
00 
00 
Af, hh eR 175. 00 
8200 and over: 
TTT 200. 00 
Aar. —. ... bea coea nee 200. 00 
Wude e . 200. 00 
„ a oie cicta enn ENAR 205. 00 
Artate: KEON . Eee 200. 00 
CALHOUN COUNTY 
$75-$100: 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
125. 00 
135. 00 
135. 00 
135. 00 
140. 00 
S rr can eee se 110. 00 


875-8100: 
TYE A a e AE E E 95. 00 
Sl.. a hananman Emne 85. 00 
AAG a 95. 00 
8100-8150: 
„% q ů ḿZd 44 125. 00 
ye Oe a Er ͤ— —— 110. 00 
pe ee oO ee 110. 00 
Robert Lee Wumoutng 2 >> 110. 00 


$100-$150: 
TONE IT ao AAA a A ERTE $110.00 
DT OB Tig eq tt): eaten a a a .---- 110.00 
S TTTT—T—T—T—＋—T—— . —— — 110. 00 
. c eee a ae ee eect — 145.00 
Parker- C: INNER a ee 110. 00 
Helon eee — 120. 00 
8150-3200: 
r ee eae 175. 00 
pen | ee a a ee 195. 00 
%%% TTTTTTTVTVTVbFTTdTdT—T———————ů— 150. 00 
SEES GE RS A ee ace ponte Seba apo E ee 175. 00 
$200 and over: Herbert Fitzwater 225. 00 
DODDRIDGE COUNTY 
875-8100: 
Victor E. Groves — 90.00 
Ida F. Wilson — 80.00 
TT TTT A SAS E uate 80. 00 
6100-8150: 
RADR- TT— —— — — eeue 100. 00 
Orland: 8 d 5?ĩ?ĩ!ẽ f 100. 00 
A ·⸗AXAm AAA ͤ AAA ˙— 135.00 
„ PAE erana 100. 90 
DUVA- EOV ß etic 100. 00 
ie 8 a ee — 130. 00 
Dowo Tno Se ees 100. 00 
PSU te o, AAA ⁰— — — 130. 00 
S D a ony o E ————————— 100. 00 
%%% EEE 125. 00 
SESTE Ta An ES PETATE ed a es ae em E 115. 00 
$150-$200: William F. Reed 150. 00 
$200 and: over: Jay B. Gum 225. 00 
FAYETTE COUNTY 
$75-$100: 
TPTPTTTPTPTPTJTVT—TV—W—T—T—T—T—T—V—B—wt:ꝙ— — 85. 00 
ETa kS Saa g Aar Ae ( —— os 85. 00 
AAIEN CTT AA — — 85. 00 
$100-$150: 
r E ee Se — 125.00 
RCT ERT NOD BSa 140. 00 
110. 00 
130. 00 
120. 00 
115. 00 


Prank Iv, Marenbarger—_—— - << 8 on eee 165. 00 
pie OMe os See — 185. 00 
Sp I ee a AE ET ay ty Rea AES, BES neta ome 150. 00 
$200 and over: 
RIAN ite St OWG noc cna aaa a 210. 00 
0)TTTCTCTC0TCCTPTTT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—TTT—T—— a 200. 00 
PORT ce RITA cies ea a a e 205. 00 
% a 225. 00 
GILMER COUNTY 
875-8100: 
po US Go ee ee ee 80.00 
V Se ee 80. 00 
8100-150: 
ATH —ů—ů—j—ß— 135. 00 
Bͤ Ul —— S 130. 00 
ESETE iy CE OWEN M E ——— 135. 00 
OTA Ae 1) n EE NS a 130.00 
———— 100. 00 
T ——— 135. 00 
(2g es ee Se ae 140.00 
ORIN oan MAB MASE ENE E E 100. 00 
aO A T OEA E 125. 00 
Deo PTa Nie a l eee 100. 00 
8150-8200: 
ae es 150. 00 
s y 175. 00 
$200 and over: John V. Smith 200. 00 


GRANT COUNTY 
$100-$150: 
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200: 
Oy TO a ES OE ae ee en ee, $185.00 
SO ne ee ee 150. 00 
I AES ES 0 150. 00 
Charles E. Hawse. 150. 00 
$200 and over: Richard B. Parrack. 225. 00 
$75-$100: 
PODOLA OIR V 6 T——ů—ů—ů 80. 00 
E S a RS EA 90. 00 
Glen C. Campbell 85. 00 
E Og ee te a ae eae ne 90. 00 
Ui SOS ANE O rr eee 75. 00 
Burke A. Rapp 90. 00 
Walter B. Rogers 95. 00 
Sam R. LiIvesay 80. 00 
——T—T—TPññ . —-— 80. 00 
8100-8150: 
Blanche H. Cricken berger 120. 00 
TTTTTTTTTTTTT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—V—— 125. 00 
—T—TTT—T—T—T—T—T—.(——— ee 100. 00 
T nce coerce wi as ce nee esc ———— 100. 00 
r ðͤ aE a 135.00 
A ANE n E D . oa 125. 00 
Robert L. Welfenbarger ee 100. 00 
TPTTTTT—T—T—T—T—T—V—T——T—— NE 2 100. 00 
MDOT IOS In FOU as ae ier wi ̃⁵²XX— ms 100. 00 
ON pe OS Se E 115.00 
Fg AE Ce, ea, Le CRN a 100. 00 
r ns 100. 00 
1 8 ON SIRI PRE PASS OLR ENE HT te OPE 100. 00 
TTTT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—V——— SRT REG 100. 00 
Clarence E. Sullivan... .. . ee 125. 00 
ex x es 100. 00 
„ ccc ene ee 100. 00 
II. 2 100. 00 
Edgar W. Fabmn 8 125. 00 
8150-8200: 
Dorothy Echols 150. 00 
Harry D. Painter 160. 00 
Robert L. Bruffey 150. 00 
Carl W. Morgan 150. 00 
5200 and over: 
©. Thomas Sydenstricker „„ 200. 00 
rr T EA 225. 00 
HAMPSHIRE COUNTY 
875-8100: 
Cora Ravenscroft oain „ - 80.00 
OCG = a en eS 75. 00 
8100-8150: 
lll AAA 100. 00 
T. Clinton Haines. 100. 00 
J. Mackubin Pue 100. 00 
J. Wesley Eaton 100. 00 
Edward M. Whedbee. 125. 00 
Henry De Haven 100. 00 
Lucian M. Wilson 100. 00 
John A. Moreland 100. 00 
8150-5200: 
ke BF the Sota cl ee ee 150. 00 
CaN SS See EU a op RE Es ee ho 150. 00 
$200 and over: 
rr... ee eee 200. 00 
Arnold = Poland =a nan aan aan ncsensecnnnaneene 200. 00 
90. 00 
90.00 
95. 00 
80. 00 
90. 00 
125. 00 
pE A E T p 140. 00 
Charles L. Beebout. 125. 00 
James P. Carroll 125. 00 
ATI r S S ee 110. 00 
Sanford A. Johnson 120. 00 
Walter P. McMath. 125. 00 
$150-$200: 
J. Paul Finley 150. 00 
James E. Fisher. 150. 00 
Rogar’ Oe Milian E Eeee r S 175. 00 
Donnis J- TVOR E es a N e A E 150. 00 
Stephen Vincent D'Amico. 160. 00 
r cee clacisweinaniiem 160. 00 
Poe Ta ON Set 2 See ee 175. 00 
e . as 225. 00 
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$75-$100: 
Richard R. McFarland. 


Gail White. 
William C. Warfield_ 


S5558 888888388883 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 888888888888 


1 
1 
1 
1 
100. 
125. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
120. 
110. 
DS A a a ae aN 2 130. 
POD OWE e URSS So e A A 100. 
eee coemee 100. 
Raymond D: M -aa 100. 
100. 
100. 
125. 
100. 
100. 
100. 00 
110. 00 
Dominick F- Diiia 135. 00 
Lela K. Rumble 
Anne C. 
Nora AC esc se — 


Ce D —— 1 
Walter E Wier sos eS. oe eS ene 
craft 1 


65150-8200 


6200 and over: 


Maynard L. Delawder So 120 
Seymour: 0 cS a ::.. eee 140. 
100 
125 


Gilbert H. Robinette 
8150-8200: 

190 

Sc ( TTT. 150. 

150 


e Lexie O. Casto „„.“ —.— 
5100-3150 


8100-8150: 
r oc ceuoncneaas CERESE 0. 
Prancis Anne: KINE. nopeana een are 105. 00 
n A — 120.00 
r 110. 00 
8150-8200 
— ů »——— x y —— cas ee 185. 00 
Tonne O BON aean --- 150.00 
e C ESROS E ERS 150. 00 
Sra o RO ee gi a SE EE ee 150. 00 
T Rs E RS ee ee eee 150. 00 
DA Lo gy AROS SIL S SE a HS) 4 
$200 and over: Woodrow Parsons 225.00 
JEFFERSON COUNTY 
875-8100: 
r ⁊ r lcs ctcmetie - 90.00 
r LS a es 75. 00 
lo AU a eS SE e 90. 00 
8100-8150: 
rie TTT ies atcibiiograus 135. 00 
Charles: BD. Du ð ͤ : 140. 00 
Latie Py Dalley. T— eee nuaene 110. c 
r 8 ee sae 130. 00 
anifer SON ia a ee ae ee 105. 00 
George E !.. —86 125. 00 
c nese 125. 00 
r cocci ngs eer eel i ms aoe 125. 00 
$150-$200: * 
/// Re cng aane a 175. 00 
Dales er See ceca d.. ĩ daend 150. 00 
KANAWHA COUNTY 
$75-$100: 
m ae So a 90. 00 
c ee 85. 00 
F Io = SEES US rye iey SO AE BS ec ee SS 85. 00 
Tuni V- —. — — 85. 00 
UTD = BS vey se SE SNE ay SOR sn SLE 85.00 
Ro a ee an 85. 00 
ORGY A ee re es 90. 00 
Peart: Bastian. 6a eee 0 00 
Kathisen Dien ¼—ẽ—:Bw- 858.80 
r ĩ74«â ena AAO 90. 00 
F TTT 85. 00 
Maturice) derne a 85. 00 
85. 00 
85. 00 


88888888888888888888 


neee ol Se Ea ä BE SS FF ES 


ROF- IOG OGUNDE RS Se ee 

Jonephine MOONDE 406 ee ee 
8100-6150: 

%% snc se eo ts wens abe ean 125. 00 


ARRAARHARHHARRGARAAS § 


e e. 125. 00 


Charles W. Rudsen z 125.00 
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8150-8200: 
TON OA eaaa aa a same! $150. 00 
Prates Sho aA a AS E E oom NE EEEE E 150. 00 
„„ / a 180. 00 
p20 SOR LUE. 6 oe eee eee 195. 00 
Le Se e e a 160, 00 

$200 and over: 
Charles E. Leftwich. — 200. 00 
Donald W. Foster — 200. 00 
/ —T—T—T—T—T—T—T—————— 275. 00 
Cite gt Es a ee ee eS 215. 00 
Po ie tO SS a Se S E 225. 00 
mip co: Brgy co oS rae aaa ee yaa epee pelea LAN 5 


ES fy eg ea 3 eR A EE Rape 
mA a A c eae a 
i Kenneth M. Saunders. 
Herbert H. ICBO aae a oa a a D a a E . de nae N S 
Pronk: WABI aaan a oman 5 Howard F. Wehrle 
Robert B. Thomasson. 2 Arthur 8. MacArthur. 
James O; : ZVK: —=:: ncensen= TCCTTTT—T—T—————P—VT——————— aap 
Samuel R. Summers CCCCCCTDDTDVVVVVVV—T—T—T—F—FTTVPT—T—T—ß—ßß aenommaneeel 
FE ²˙ A TTT . William H. Underhill 
Fraley G. Leude 2. = . Walter S. Henson 
ound 22 — 110.00 Raymond W. Osborne 
y John W. Sheffield. 
* 00 Burl A. Sawyers 
00 „%%% ↄðò oh A ˙ 
38 Eva Margaret Carnes 
00 678-8100 
00 NE 9 RG) BU a ee eo = Seen eae i 
“00 Margaret M. Peterson ö 85. 00 
E A Hackney oso ane 140. 00 eer 27ͤͤ 99:00 
Dewey B. Rollins———— 2222. 125. 00 e rr 110. 00 
Charles E. Board- bes Arnett Wo Browne. aaaea aaas ee 125.00 
Morgan Ross_———~-~-~-----------~------=---==--=-=--=-- 9 Hale Snerrard 100. 00 
Elbert M. Rymer- = Eva J. Casto 130. 00 
Eldridge S. Sites 00 Harry W. Stewart- 125.00 
James C. Donaldson 00 Doy Payne 100. 60 
James E. McCallister. 00 Dock E. Meclainn .. un 100. 00 
8 5 T. 8 — —— — Si nr 2.2 ee — 130. 00 
Cletus W. Gates. : rr E E 100. 00 
William J. Melton . CCC 125. 00 
8 Humphreys - : Ernest r 8 125. 00 
S es = Hudson . TTT 130. 00 
a Chittum MMMM . e ..... . A EA 140. 00 
Thomas E. Keeling xuen 2nnnannnnM 8150-8200: 
aaron = aie ea rr ³·¹ 150. 00 
Elizabeth B. Adkins ROT SS ap ve rh 175. 00 
Curtis M. Hanna 
VVV i Walter P. Adkins. 90.00 
ROU SCP OURO 8 ee 1 ae 90. 00 
Mary Auld Whi . nold E. Hughes 90. 00 
La ana Ba 9 e ces seen as ce ee 85.00 
— cL LL f Roy G. Shelton 90. 00 
Homer M. Taylor = Forrest MONIS. ono oot — —— — 80. 00 
e e Paylor__-_--..----------------~-~-----~~----- ha Hert 
8150-8200: Orpha Lambe 75. 00 
weir ͤ v0 eee es : $100-$150: * Garry vans 
Lo . NE ... E AR AES 1 Mary E. Curry . 
ae Daro a S . 655ͤ ĩðV,vä PRR 115. 00 
Samuel E TTT 180. 00 ae raed —— — — — ae 8 
PEAS RNS NCNM as cases Geng warn cine vcs emis vw ee radeon AN 60. bert Osborn — . 
ccc —T—T—T—T—TTTTT E ped 4 GROrRe OW: DOIG SCY, Bi. 125. 00 
ee EA GUN EE e. 175. 00 PRT SII ta EN a i sess anes 125. 00 
UE EASES a ee e a 150. 00 Wilburn Mullins -- 100.00 
e sacs ee 150. 00 Walter Sanders 
RRR ce ONL OR a ics cess scapes E cows Sais hse saben is mea es 150. 00 
% AA E es mess 150. 00 
EE SS . MRE 150.00 | Dana Lawson --.- —— 
Joe Mazzella 150. 00 
Lawrence T. Roberts 150. 00 
Russell L. Sprouse. 150. 00 
Worth C. Hall 150. 00 
7 OE Ee ee eee See. E 150. 00 
James G. McNerney_- oe Se ees a YL os, 150. 00 
MRINOB ET. WWW ROOD S 5 Shc opdancasdccicesawaiuestaadnans 150. 00 
%%% ˙⁰A—ZA—ÃA a A A A a 150. 00 
ot. a A e A 150. 00 
000 150. 00 
Ernest C. Smith 180. 00 
John Getchem, Jr. 150. 00 
Frank R. Blizzard 150. 00 
1% ̃ AAA AA — —¼9ß es 150. 00 
Joseph J. Nekoranec 150. 00 
% E ⅛ Ä BAPE BELT A 5 150. 00 
John M. Thayer 175. 00 
e r 195. 00 
Robert L. Porter. 150. 00 
COONS a a 190. 00 
A A E ta E Se SS SEES. DETI SNE ork 175. 00 
Dannis W. Shaffer. 150, 00 


EOWA Liz DLONI naa een ow 180. 00 
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8100-68150: 
Odell Price 1S EE pl a ep nn foe $175. 00 
ors DE PRR EtL aoc OOE ee eR pale, EF 150. 00 
PU @ 2 OS a Se 150. 00 
RIG ERE OBEN scores bi tng Soran ini i ee esol ===- 160.00 


$200 and over: 


/ ——ͤ ͤ—-— ——— 7 TE 
TW —— eee — 110. 00 


$75-$100: 
Geraldine Cook Bradford— 
Marguerite McIntire - 
Cleora B. Enochs 


80. 
75. 
95. 
95. 
90. 
90. 
85. 
90. 
90. 
85. 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
. 00 
00 
00 
00 
-00 


$100-$150: 
„„ noy Oe ee reek EET 
Lloyd E. es: 
Homer C. 
Clyde A. Satterfield. EENS R — — 
Charles S. Terini a E E a a 


e DE ee 
PAINE E A EE o t EE E EE E E EEES 
Lester S. Tennant 


c an eee 100. 00 
William B: Denn ?—³7“ ¼“ʃʃ 110. 00 
ales G: , ˙ e T 110. 00 
Charles P.. G... 8 
William E. Fox 


William A. Lawler 
Ohaties 2. Gocke.. nn es as ees R 
PEL VN ISON ðêy ̃ͤ———— aE RESIS 
Charles C. Patton 
ETS Bye eo eee eer 


8150-8200: 
Paul, mch 8 5 ---$150. 00 
CCC . ne 
CO Re e 150. 00 
$200 and over: 
Ü A eee masta 275.00 
2 i T eeeees 225. 00 
PPT! : ̃ ͤ K.. 2 200. 00 
Gerald TF—F—T—T—T—TT » ——-— ee DRL 225. 00 
MARSHALL COUNTY 
875-8100 
Po eae ee 90. 00 
Carl Finn Roberts ä 85.00 
Loe ROY PIa a 80. 00 
r y emieassioes — 75. 00 
burt d T——T—- —— 1 85. 00 
Te CRU: BU eane E Tair - 90.00 
ODIS. a I EES A a ee 95. 00 
e eg sees ts ga aces — 80.00 
JODI E Shriners oo oo casa ee senscremiauiaioacmeraias 80. 00 
$100-$150: 
r y A 125. 00 
ONaNoE- F: MONADAN Aarin p 120. 00 
t IL Peel cee . a 100. 00 
Gladys- McCracket T 100. 00 
Wa M: . AA 110. 00 
ne . ce ES SIC ee ees 120. 00 


$75-$100 Virginia Humes 2 80. 00 
8100-8150: 
K õ 0 A ina 125. 00 


6“ ee ee 180. 00 
Gharles E- ð r 150. 00 
Georgo , —— — „44 150. 00 
Alexander’ e e . 150. 00 
TTT 150. 00 
JJ PP nema isnneaneenonin 195. 00 
TT SS SOS re eee St. ete 150. 00 
T T—T—T————r5—tvrf«vtvẽ 150. 00 


Carl E. Hagerman. 


Archie th pon ie NW a ae = 8 
T 100. 00 
. eee 110. 00 
777 ðò!ʃ5di e eg eee ee ea 


Stella M. Bivens. 
p EO eG or ee. | RE Renmei (i EL i, 
—T—T—T—T—T—TVT—T—T—TbT—— coats — 
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8150-8200: 
r. d nese 


8200 and over: 
Noah E. Flint 
// vet ecsue eee ooo eno ceria 


875-8100: 
Joseph A. Wensell 
%%% 

5100-8150: 
0 —T—T—T —A—A—A cnc recto mown es ete 125. 00 
. A TT—•——iũ ͤ——U ss 100. 00 


Gordon D. Bennett 00 
George T. Wright.. 00 
John B. Mullen 00 
EE eC Eo. Tp te o n eee art = 00 
Robert C. Gertsell . 00 
Charles Coughenour. 110.00 
Shares 00 
TTP S mee men messi 00 
„ . a eae e Seo pe soe pe eap aneno A 00 
%%%ſ ͤ V/ n AOA 2 2“ 00 
T anana 2 00 

8150-8200: 
)%%%%%TT—TT0T0VTVTVTTT cg cs i pn 
Louis S. 33K 
William C. Cornelius. 
AR L a ener SE EN in i a poew ws E cones OE N 
Cc 
Thomas C. Chrisman 

$200 and over: Robert B. Melody———— 

MINGO COUNTY 

875-8100: 
CI OS ES SB ae eee eRe oe Pease 90. 00 
CO) Se eS ae ee eae 75.00 
CRE TINO . ͤ ͤͤAAA eps sates toes en woes . 75. 00 
e . .. 90. 00 

6100-8150: 
William Hammersley... 125. 00 
0 ² AA ³˙⸗¹A K ¼v—— 100. 00 
„ . . 125. 00 
RCIA SS NOUR ah patie / ⁰ hA—T— co Snes ead cian 100. 00 
Pn ͥð 2 100. 00 
...... anno cannes 100. 00 
TP 100. 00 
1 f vlin Aeee ennad ee Se eee eee 100. 00 
J0J0VùdI AAA AAA N S E E GE 100.00 
n - 105. 00 
IRD — . ask hai ecw ee 100. 00 
MOIS WO an A O EE TOTE » ————— 115. 00 
e eee pan ncacenennenusnmcne 135. 00 
„ O E S ES S 110. 00 
FREI N E e DIS, EES ISS E E iaaa c er SSRN odie A ty 100. 00 
1 —̃ AAA E E 100. 00 

8150-8200: 
PEALT: WAO annona eina iaaa ea 150. 00 
William M. Gannon. 150. 00 
William V. Webb- 150. 00 
Floyd D. Chafin_ — 150.00 
CCC%CGGCCVTTTTTGGGVTTTTTTTTT—T—T—T—T—TTTT———— a ebra 150. 00 
GT a ES Ce a aa a a a S ee a he 195. 00 

6200 and over: 
A ra RINT OR sos pe cant ba E AA ao coum erases VECNE 200. 00 
CENT Gp ig OT | RA Rp ES eee O EIR OR 220. 00 
J L a ics NE eo ens etmek E S SEN 220. 00 
. w m a a eect 225. 00 
oA TE ON RR EE ee ee 225.00 
rr N naneswnanenwe 200. 00 

MONONGALIA COUNTY 

$75-$100: 
EAN NT NN DA i aie ec ais kal vad gh nin han ts cto ASAAN 85. 00 
MINN SR PROTA crc oh cones so asst paw ee es Sasa td Os cas roan vara cae 85.00 
Steve G. Morris. 00 

Le RE Ss O . 00 

Helen Placotis- 00 
Grover Jamison 00 
Kermit Hawley... 00 
Toney Ponceroff 00 
John J. Delaney, Jr. . 0 


Rose Marino 


8100-8150: 
John M. Gocke 


BO Se ae aR ee 
John R. Hixenbaugh 
T—T—T—T—T——. —ꝛ—̃ Bogut 
Bert Widner, 


8150-8200 


Lloyd N. Waters FFF . E R, 100. 00 
c —ͤ cont per evens ects 100. 00 
717 c AA A A em sem slg 135. 00 
EA Ces ee A D E A A LE SE hy DEA 125. 00 
ARL DAI T ya B ON aie ee RAES T e ieee boone eae 100. 00 
PET E NEAR SS, E S 100. 00 
Margaret een a mnin 105. 00 
PRI ADN O aerate a e i e ert Ae 100. 00 
%% AAA E E E 100. 00 
Pe ORC RG oien Co EN Sea aN S S E OE E 100. 00 


Clarence R. Boyles 
George H. Campbell. 
% maa TO oi y MEE SAEN EA R AS 
Re A ang go SAAE E a SEN E a e faci SSE 
$200 and over: 
PE L SE A E EA a N OS E EE E E pooh Sak 
aa a a e A E nes an oases macs os Sabet 
e eee mecie mnie ana etemmeetioces 
MONROE COUNTY 
$75-$100: 
————T—TT————————— e res a 75. 00 
C—————TT—T—T—. a aa T a meted 95. 00 
77 ̃ esc toner . EE EAA AE 75.00 
$100-$150: 
Ch aS So) a e 125. 00 
%%% anos a NE S RER AE EE K 100. 00 
Fe E pe Koper VL rora f ca TST E AEE S E E T E 105. 00 
% ̃ AAA Ad AAA Lieb aaia se 100. 00 
eee, e loc ws eels vanes 100. 00 
%%%TTTTTVTTTTTVTbTCT0TdTT0TdT—T— 100. 00 
RT NEA At E E E eal ites 100. 00 
PNB M ͤ— initia aiid Ack a ales laren eet 100. 00 
Ps COTW DOR ann aaa 125. 00 
Rodney W. Welder. -- 100.00 
John E, Fullen 125. 00 
George L. Eggleston. 100. 00 
William D. Lower y — 100.00 
h ee ae 100. 00 
ee a a a i 125. 00 
% 130. 00 
%%% aan ͤ————T——— 100. 00 
8150-8200: 
——— —. aaa 150. 00 
Clarence J. Van . ccc csane 150. 00 
AOO E RUUD OND oso stay cape plea obs ate pion r aaen 175. 00 
.. v ̃ Ü—᷑ vo ie . 8 —— 175. 00 
8200 and over: 
1 a on EA 200. 00 
n Wagner ooo 8 200. 00 
M’DOWELL COUNTY 
$100-$150: 
erk ne comes 
William M. Pearman.. 
ne e,, A 
e eee ene ee 
Prod- B: Corto o-oo cacecese Sima meee aes 
Pearl: S. Walker, Ir... as 
Lacy Love 
John J. Riffe 
Joseph R. Dinkins. 


John W. purwo TTT S HEE I Pa ae 


Earnest st L. Bright sss S S 
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$150-$200: 
url noone cee seeeesennnane $150. 00 
eee e 150. 00 
$200 and over: 
Pater: W Peterron. ³ 200. 00 
Jolly A. Adkins... .... «4c„%*“ 
Thomas P, Ashworth 
Heel MM; ohnen,” eee S 
$75-$100: 
LOIS | M. PRIDE neater a nee 
Janet B. Wachter. 
$100-$150: 
// ͤ ů—— em essere EAA 120. 00 
Dewey. Sheppard „„ 100. 00 
LONG CUP" sah T oe SR Tae Rea aes SEE SS ae 100. 00 
MOTA ¶— ce ahs ne hh aa da aa ne eh ls Ga AAA 100. 00 
SR Lo ee eR Pees Ep RES a Eo 100. 00 
8150-8200: 
—T—TbTTPVT0TTTTTTTTTTTTTTT e eT oTee 150. 00 
ß ]§trĩlů ũ m BS yak M 175. 00 
NICHOLAS COUNTY 
$75-$100: 
% —— —ͤ ͤ halen hsp ee we 90. 00 
T — ou eae ee 80. 00 
. ̃ ᷣͤ A —k d See Ee 75. 00 
8100-8150: 
e . aaa 125. 00 
.. . . ws ea irs nae ed esac pod aS. 100. 00 
G V/ ea ee sn fis es voi on ᷣ—— 8 100. 00 
. ̃ WV A . A 100. 00 
. % . K P0000 » 100. 00 
AN. ͤ a e a E a o eraa AE 110. 00 
Santol M Perkins Snia a a a 100. 00 
WILD- E. POr N A 125. 00 
TTT 100. 00 
Joseph M. MOMOD e mes emi ena nm artan a ga eaa ---- 100.00 
“aD ND yey ne ae = SE ee a 100. 00 
/ / AAV 100. 00 
TT (( A cea aE 100. 00 
% ( A AAA inten wenn emer 100. 00 
% TTT SEGRE SSeS ELT SS Spee ae Ye 100. 00 
T.. ͤ— G. eet ein T 110. 00 
Guy A. Vaughan - 125.00 
Bernard Maloney ~ 100.00 
8150-8200: ý 150. 00 
$200 and over: Frank Me Million 200. 00 
OHIO COUNTY 
$75-$100: 
Harold Hill 


8100-8150: 
C)TTTT—T—TA—＋T0VV—V—ͤvw =a cee eee ae 115.00 
AVERT ADIN OO oso en dese caesar nes a 125.00 
AMO DC NV OC RIOR ota 539 5 TT 135. 00 
e a 125. 00 
RARELEA As OCR Olen anne cnmdannnnnnmann sna a a 100. 00 
Tnomas: BM. McDonough... nono o cence 140. 00 
C T—T—T—T—T—T—ꝓ—T—V——V————— Soe es eo 100. 00 


WEAN COSDUNGE oi nnn caine e A 120.00 
SOW RAMEE Ne Ao 5 ORY COTM oo np reins S rein 100. 00 
EPEE ee a E 110. 00 
AV SAREE A eT Ono sone oman ndnnimsscualimen a -= 110.00 
Edward A. Martin - 100.00 
Mack Shilling 125. 00 
Charles L. Lally 115. 00 
Herbert Wilson =- 140.00 
Joseph (hape. ——T—T—!. n mien 125. 00 
Harry Alen Du e . 125. 00 
G. Lou Aber. ace A A 125. 00 
Joseph M. !!. ĩðͤ 8 110. 00 
Carl B. nr ᷑ naaman . 110. 00 
James T, Hand ũ renan nee rete 125. 00 
Calyin- L. Hu ꝗ ꝗ . ne neers 120. 00 
JACE V, ..... eee eee 100. 00 
Charles: D. Morris, Groen coast a a caconcclaneeato 110. 00 
8150-5200: 
rut. a a 150. 00 
Chester ore. 8 150. 00 
( T u 150. 00 
$200 and over: 
Charles O. Savage 4 ä 240. 00 
TCT EA a oal 225. 00 
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PENDLETON COUNTY 
875-6100: 
Dees fru 895. 00 
Men G. Wadag ...... a asenm nee eines 90. 00 
8100-8150: 
e c cee 130. 00 
r!!! sate ees ieee en or 125.00 
8150-5200: 
r,, rr aan e anes 150. 00 
Sy MO te te, Lo a E E E ae 155. 00 
ORT: TN, AU ee ates 150. 00 
$200 and over: 
Grover O: BVR oenen Naoero - 200. 00 
Sha Q GETON aeaa a aea aiai iE nasi 200. 00 
PLEASANTS COUNTY 
$75-$100: 
Wiliam M. Garrison. Aaa — 85.00 
Melissa Barron — 80.00 
T so esnyeesens cena aon =tin reat a 75. 00 
Mudent 8 ll! ⁊ð ß 90. 00 
8100-8150: 
e as a ce es eer E wre 100. 00 
// ae sce eevee each ests racer E — 100.00 
Sone G; irt: —:?]U?”:˙dꝰ eoercnesea 125. 00 
e es ee SS pe AE AARS 100. 00 
A oe pr ie rte aed eames E ERSA? 100. 00 
o one can pine N mula 125, 00 
James: . Mer ĩ· » — 4 145. 00 
Add. sien paps ed tain rs es hs pa a oh ce 100. 00 
MAOI E. DOUG ORCC Tee a e eas 135. 00 
$150-$200: 
George W. Meocullougn 2 150. 00 
. c VOR Oe ae ane 
$200 and over: 
Charles F. Ingraham 
Wine M. ] ͤ vm) n a 
POCAHONTAS COUNTY 
$75-$100: 
Wan N. BALOR ð ͤ ä 75. 00 
Bm ., pad oo wh ns non en eee cre nimi 75. 00 
Elbert M. Henderson 75. 00 
Ernest. N. Moore); Ir... 75. 00 
rr, ee A A Soon 85. 00 
John W. Hayslette 90. 00 
Port R. . ———.... 8 85. 00 
100. 00 
100, 00 
100. 00 
100. 00 
100. 00 
BIRO ©. S e simone — 125.00 
James K. Marshall. ~- 100.00 
Clarence L. Barlow... 100. 00 
James H. Nottingham 100. 00 
William H. Barlow Ha kk. ee OR ES 100. 00 
a Ee, i a I 100. 00 
e e eae eee work Conia Gonder 125. 00 
ard oa arise e itat G anus 120. 00 
LO L COYNE ss Sarason r i esas bh a a iosia e 135. 00 
arne ASEE E i a 100. 00 
lr. Kramers oo Ss sa aA e 100. 00 
George V. Hannah, Jr 130.00 
noms... aa a aa i = 125. 00 
$150-$200: Lee W. Ruckman. 150. 00 
$200 and over: Hubert Kershner—— 225.00 
PRESTON COUNTY 
675-8100: 
Fim H. So.. a ers knits pae t 95. 00 
Virgil Britton 95. 00 
Charles Wiggs - 95.00 
Frank W. Baylor 90. 00 
THOMAS O- : e ce ane ape 90. 00 
e y aa calcein r 80. 00 
e ee ee a 85. 00 
l T esa O 95. 00 
Withinit| DAPritell: = savenkankdondwace cue i aoaeeaaae 80. 00 
a SA ERE i a oy EED EAE A SE airs A E EO E A PEE T EEEE 95. 00 
$100-$150: 
BINO: TTADA E A AE AA 100. 00 
AHO WORE eres Se eel 100. 00 
rn, A 8 100. 00 
Michael Wet, 8 100. 00 
Aa AA . — 120. 00 
R R ae N E 140. 00 
... ² ſU——— . E a wie aa 135. 00 
DONT WITO neee eee 135. 00 
CR d e 100. 00 
e ee ee eee een 115.00 
TTT 110. 00 
CTT E women 125. 00 
DAVA W- RCV ROE ar asd tet eeprom tecnes 100. 00 


Wilfred Borgman 
George Bice 
0 TE meee nes conan nsendomemaatian 
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5100-8150: 
Willi 


James H. Smith 100. 00 
Charles G. Emerso 115. 00 
John R. Jackson = 100.00 
Carl A. Metheny. == 100.00 
Henry H. Ridgeway 110.00 
DANOK EOE Aa A E a ccc 100. 00 
Eugene H. McGinnis. 100. 00 
Clint Menear 100. 00 
Joseph Burke. 100. 00 
1 100. 00 
Frederick W. Horchler 100. 00 
8150-8200: 
Richard Cale 150. 00 
Lillian Leater 150. 00 
Chester E. Proudfoot. 165. 00 
James B. Taylor. 150. 00 
Dea A EREE ne o a ETEA A e n '' KK S eafensnae 150. 00 
a a A e ETN AE TE E NS ae EE ER oA: 165. 00 
/ cao 175. 00 
$200 and over: 
a raa En a eaea d es ate SR E E a SES 205. 00 
Wilbur V. Lyon: 250. 00 
TPGGGGTTTTſTTbTVTVbͤ—T—————————— 225. 00 
PUTNAM COUNTY 
975-6100: e . 80. 00 
6100-8150: 
— TTT —ͤ — 115. 00 
John Henson 125. 00 
— 110.00 
100. 00 
130. 00 
110. 00 
125. 00 
130. 00 
125. 00 
MRE eTe gaan nnig e MENONSA K —— = 120. 00 
„ 8 enema sees annneeaenasesn 178 
. 00 
$150-$200 
.00 
. 00 
. 00 
00 


Clarence S 


HE 
8888 


$200 and over: John Franklin Muc 
RALEIGH COUNTY 
875-8100: 
eee nec nenneaennewaeeee 85.00 
Judith Moorefield 85. 00 
6100-8150: 
Henry T. Belcher. 100. 00 
Waldo J. Keaton 100. 00 
Acy H. Crawford 125. 00 
Annie Allen 105. 00 
OE TS Ss eS Cee Sr A 130. 00 
Oi!!!) Sa REISER I ESE in Fl arn ELI TI ESS 100. 00 
ARTIS Wi DRAW OUST annar m a a ana: — 125.00 
C————————————5—;¶ðf 125. 00 
. CR Oe eee ee eee — 125.00 
„% in snes ce cube ————— 100. 00 
RIS SONI Ya pe ree cree pera appicoeat rent — — 125. 00 
URS Neco a ences AEE EA gn wy eens ae ey SAT 100. 00 
OES yaa) VESEY aS, SSIS RE | tr A rae eae AA ASE SST 125. 00 
E TONE ON a ah ds aac hhc ms ps sl 125. 00 
SUTDA Ia nA RREA a E Ses eee 100. 00 
Boao a T AER AR e A E A 125. 00 
1 Harvey L. Persinger — eS S — 125.00 
1 N 
150. 00 


8 
888 


$200 and over: 


ERARD CE C e ai ae se wer we —-— 200. 00 
jj 205. 00 
VT PRS RSE Se ZA of rope Ot 225.00 
BEONE RODIO eae 200. 00 
aT pate Via \ aa Ses SS E 0 200. 00 
RANDOLPH COUNTY 
875-6100: 

Weese 75. 00 
Hattie F. Miller 85. 00 
John H. Moran = 80.00 
Charies J. McCusker. 90.00 
Ore IEA gh "SRE SS i eR SANS eS 75. 00 
Be UL OS a alt N A at rece ae POE 90. 00 
C ————ů—— 90. 00 
NSO Pits . ̃ .f. —. = 90.00 
Ray Coberly 7m... 99.00 
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$75-$100: 
T T—T—T—TkT—T—T———————————ĩ 885. 00 


Alonzo Snelson. 
8100-8150: 


. r —:—. FEE SS 
8200 and over: 


Harland B. A 

E E LR y a A EE E 100. 00 
$150-$200: 

rE a On a a eae 185. 00 

E TETO Sis ee e a O 150. 00 
$200 and over: Wesley W. Phipps———— 200. 00 


ROANE COUNTY 


S / ˙ AA ee 195. 00 
Harley 6. TTT 160. 00 
ITT SO aa 175. 00 
Benson Leroy Sherrill as ee 150. 00 
$200 and over: Ira C. Cottrell— eer 225. 00 
$75-$100: 
James E. Ford 80.00 
Gordon H. Skaggs. 90. 00 
Lena V. Miller 90. 00 
Ethel Hamer 75. 00 
$100—150: 
Elizabeth Haythe 140. 00 
Roy G. Farley 130. 00 
Jesse H. Walthall... 100. 00 
Verna D. Hutchison 120, 00 
Lillian M. Seldomridge 120. 00 
William J. Hill 105. 00 
John J. Hinchman_ 100, 00 
Edward J. Hughes. 100. 00 
Ezra C. Cole T oe 100. 00 
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„ 0 120. 00 
0 CVGTTTTTTTTT0TCT⅛TꝗBͤC E 100. 00 
0 a A AE d S E E N EEO O S i A 125. 09 
$150-$200: 
F/ A E EEA 150. 00 
/ AAA cote m A EA A EON TA 150. 00 
$200 and over: J. Clyde Dillon — 200. 00 
TAYLOR COUNTY 
$75-$100: 
Virgil Lewis Marks. sooo . anes 90. 00 
n . AE LE ASTES 90. 00 
ͤ— S e i a — 8 90. 00 
Aurelia D. McGonagle 95. 00 
OTR ef e an <1: evs O cee SE 85. 00 
TTTT00TdTſ0TdTVTdTſTdTdTTTTTT—T—T—T——— EAEAN 90. 00 
SEN ee a a a secs Sat pe pb opine lem AAEE 80. 00 
% E A a a 90. 00 
8100-6150: 
Fe...... 8 100. 00 
TTT—TTTTTTVTbTTTTTb SRS PERT SS 100. 00 
8100-8150: 
A A —. ———.. wo sons en Sonnet 120. 00 
G : ͤ 8 100. 00 
r ee sao E nee 120.00 
Walter Lucas ~- 125.00 
Waitman W. Lambert. 110. 00 
K --- 110.00 
c ee men abana 110.00 
TONY CRRA ⁰ ⁰mqqq ̃ ͤ T:... ee 115. 00 
SOROL SYS Co RGSS SARS SIRE se SAREE IFN So 115. 00 
BC DO i Sy E Ra i e Foe hs 100. 00 
Juanita Hardin ae OE SI ae OR pe 100. 00 
ae ae ee ee eee ee 110.00 
SADOU COMMIS places S econ 130. 00 
JANIWA DODOL oe os a aan lentes lal wart 125.00 
SIRE RMONE PAA os es acs pe mic teh ees ee eer eee ee 100. 00 
. eee e p te eee 145. 00 
(oor sal’ AA Koy 9 ee aE SIR Pao en 115. 00 
n mere same steno ueay Sopp aT ren Sete 100. 00 
JODS e eae a De A Seneca SSE cr 


Lonzel B. Thomas. 
Clyde T. Hickman 
Joseph B. Dryfield_ 


TUCKER COUNTY 


/ A A 

C —A[̃ ͤ p , mere E 

r in ems = 
$100-$150: 

Waldo P. Williams. 


Victor O. Lutz. 
Otha R. Roderick. 


Harold C. HIII 


8150-3200: 
Samuel: G. H. ec etna e AE 175. 00 
Charles W t . meee 150. 00 
Ernest A. An vß 22 : 150. 00 
Forrest A. Houdyschell . eens 150. 00 
$200 and over: Milliard E. Hilliard— 225. 00 


TYLER COUNTY 

$100-$150: 
Sun . | Se ae L——— NE 
irrt A 
ron Dort reer ree eet 
ne W = eine 
Dl... ee 
CC QA ⁵ͤ— — O 
ttt T4 
r e nee eee 
5150-6200: Robert E. Sellers 0 
$200 and over: Charles E. Morris 200. 00 


UPSHUR COUNTY 


875-6100: 
Coleman. d. Gia... 8 890. 00 


GTT—T—T—T—T—T0B—ͤꝛ PE PR EE 
Joseph T. Conley 
ee eee aa beeen sect ee se reeemane 5 
TTT 125. 00 
DODE M KOORUS ee ee nnn en ee De 125. 00 
Artur SEA. i tee casei mete sa N ree ena 145. 00 
r a samen E yee 125. 00 
Hubert; K 222 en 140. 00 
dee ae ies ete Seppe pea renee eo eer elena nes 125. 00 
8150-8200: 
r eee 150. 00 
Bronna O. ̃ ˙ 1!!! ee ea 150. 00 
$200 and over: Gilbert C. MeAvoy 200. 00 
WAYNE COUNTY 
875-6100: 


Sam Campbell. 
Bert E. Damron 


rr Ad ⁵⁵⁵ÄVOQö —:. 
n ee Se a 

or Marcum a , ee cee ee 95.00 

8100-8150: 

rr e NO 130. 00 
eee ee, oa SN 2 ee era ey le eS 125.00 
2. AR BE rs lo ee Se ee ae 100, 00 
Henry- O.. Clendenin? oe ea rs eo eee A r 110. 00 
ret, TTTdTdTdTdTTdTTTTTT ea aoe 120. 00 
e aes soe ee meee e e 120. 00 
VEU Se Mit BARONS E SS, RC EES = I a a 120. 00 
John S. Dean. 


Boyes NM: AAKS S E ee ant a a EA 120. 00 
Alvis: er A Ena T e S 120. 00 


Oscar J. Farley. 
William T. Hardwick. 
$150-$200: 


Ernest PVA een eee ma nee n a 
Genge D.: Walor ante geome mene eis 
FF . 
Winam B: k . Spey eau ns 
r ec acon dan ema ance ania 
eee ee a Sete SET RET 
J. Virgin Thompson. 
Curtis Plymale 
Ve a pt = STC RS 2 RU ae aa SMa NEO A IGUANA USE SS 
$200 and over: 


$75-$100: 
Lay eT RS OVE e oe ee 


ee ES OF eer 
de CO) OOS e sen eae a a eee eet eee Semin mares 


Porter M. Cochran_ 
vila tere ST PANNE Sp co) HS a SRNR N BEARING SR ie AS Saeed 
SS Ten AR Wiggs SCs e 
5100-8150: 


ae Ti gh a ES ROS eee 


$200 and over: 
EO OT GRC a, ae Sa eS SERIE ye BS aa ELSES ELLA. 200. 00 


$75-$100: 


8888888888 


53538855855888 
8888 88888888888838 8888888888 


DO pa pt pjt 
5888 


WIRT COUNTY 


88 


33 58888888 
88 88888888 88 


— — 


875-8100: 
Frank J. Kelley. 


58888887 


oo 
8888888888888 888888888888 


y 
E 
& 
Qp? 
K, 
g 

& 
8 


oo 


to 
S888 888 


125. 
10 


— 


885888885 
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$130. 00 
x 125. 00 
Claude M. Weekley. 125. 00 
CHOAN eee — ee nes 100. 00 
pO Te ) Se Ore. 135. 00 
TTT 
PPS 8 sc a ea eS — — 120. 00 
SIRENS NEE oe iid enna oa seneel — 125.00 
Glenn Duckworth. 145. 00 
James C. Smith 110. 00 
Lewis Seevers - 125.00 
US OS pAn i SE e ee — 125. 00 
BA E D E a AAAA REISS OSS 100. 00 
A e L EBE NRS 125. 00 
Z o balsas Set ES a el 110. 00 
JJ. oa enews inasaecwe 125. 00 
Ae et Oe ee N a eee Eo 100. 00 
TE DI ee ae a Se ee ee eee 100. 00 
. ᷣ————T—TPTTTTP—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—V—T—T—V—X—X—X——— 125. 00 
LU) SOS Se ES See SOA pean Ope REIN 120. 00 
Seger A —T—T—TTVT——————————————————— 125. 00 
EEN ES ES LS EC RS ea ee 110. 00 
8150-6200: 
EE ote Ss BRE) is es ae een ast E 150.00 
pe RIL a A RRS a AEC Na OE .. 160. 00 
„ sc mck en ee a a a 150. 00 
RS Sha a Se Serene eke 175. 00 
ee ah a E ee eee ee Re o>. EBS ew 160. 00 
BN OSS Oe ee eres Ta 175. 00 
poe gts) QR Gt SES ANS S EE —— 165. 00 


Clyde 5 Watson 


8888 


5885888888888 


3 


1 


Charles E. Kinzer. 


Charged to district projects (county where check received noted) 
$75-$100: 


Virginia Quinn (Monongalia) 75. 00 
William Walters (Putnam "ae ee 
F ͤ ——— 00 
rr ee 75. 00 
en. 90. 00 
Jesse E. Morgan (Kanawha) 85. 00 
8100-8150: 
Frank J. Sanderbeck (Marion) 125. 00 
George W. Mathis, Jr. (Kanawha) 125. 00 


e . 
James C. Short (Kanawha) ) 
George W. Heater (Kanawha) 
Elouise C. Ray (Kanawha) 
Thomas N. Lewis (Marion) 
Justus Stalnaker (Kanawha) -=-= 
George A. Scherer (Kanawha) 
Paul K. Shultz (Kanawha) 
Sine ‘Holt: G a een 
EOD. Davidson (Cabell) aos Se ee ene 
Willie: Pry (Wayne) 2-2 oe ee S 
George B. Sayre (Mason) 
Eugene Knowlton (Jackson) 
J OT” inh ag Co 1 ae Sa i aa Ses 
T. Francis Fitzgerald (Cabell) 

Herman O. Layne (Mason) 
0 Se A 
Gladys F. Papole (Cabell) 
Charles Kidd (Marion) 
Marjorie G. Zelt (Marion) 
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$150-$200: 

John J. D'Amico (Monongalia $150. 00 
Charles D. McDonald (Marion) ..-....---------------- 150. 00 
William D. Sigler (Marion) 150. 00 
Bert M. Castle (Logan) — 150.00 
R. L. Kelly (Kanawha) ---- - 150.00 
W. F. Bowman (Kanawha) - 150.00 
James P. McNutt (Harrison) 150. 00 
Omer BR. ligons' (Cabell) .- . en mee 150. 00 
SORDO Eg ER Ene aan m aa a m r ASA 175. 00 
Enoch H. Vickers (Monongalia 180. 00 
R. Kemp Morton (Kanawha) ------------------------- 150. 00 
Glenn A. Jolliffe (Wetzel 165. 00 
Louise Snodgrass (Roane I 
Helene Z. Wilson (Cabell) -.....---.-.-.-...-....--.-.- 


Claro L. Fizer (Cabell) 
Carl A. Hopkins (Harrison) 
$200 and over: 


Gerald: E. Carte: Gen) 

Henry Clay Cox (Kanawha) 

Earl A. Goodall (Kanawna) 2 ` 

George E. Rhodes (Kanawha) ------------------------- 200. 00 
Charged to State-wide projects (county where check received noted) 
$75-$100: Bernice Canfield (Randolph) - $90. 00 
8100-6150: 

Blanche W. Sonner (Randolph) 125. 00 

. aise reenter tine 135. 00 

Inoy U. Griffith (Tucker) „„. 120. 00 

eee eee 130. 00 
$150—$200: 

W. Burl Van Horn (Randolph) ~.-..-...-.---....-..-... 175. 00 

Lillian Yeater (Preston) «ͤ4„%““ 150. 00 


The United States and World Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. SHERMAN MINTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 31 (legislative day of Tuesday, July 25), 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. PAUL V. McNUTT, JULY 30, 1939 


Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address by Hon. Paul V. McNutt 
delivered on International Peace Day, World’s Poultry Con- 
gress, Cleveland, Ohio, July 30, 1939. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


I have just come from the other side of what was once known, 
with some justification, as “the good earth,” but what has earned 
in recent years the title “the tragic earth.” The reason for this 
change may be found in the failure to answer a question, which 
one of the wise men of this generation put several years 
“Why is it that we human beings succeed so much better in con- 
quering nature than in conquering human nature, in dealing 
with things than in dealing with ourselves and with one another?” 
The first step in answering such a question is to find the actual 
ways men contract the disease called war and the actual methods 
by which they achieve the health called peace. 

In this tormented, confused, deluded, bewildered, and bedeviled 
world today the prayer of every sane man is for peace, peace at 
home and with all peoples. Shortly after what we thought was 
the last world war, one of the seers of this century said that 
what he feared was that America would refuse to take the posi- 
tion of leadership for which she was so eminently fitted both as 
to resources and ideals. A leader leads by precept, and what is 
far more important, by example. We have said that all nations 
should, through voluntary self-restraint, abstain from use of force 
in pursuit of policy; that all nations should seek to adjust 
problems arising in their relations by processes of peaceful negotia- 
tion and agreement; that all nations should uphold the principle 
of the sanctity of treaties and of faithful observance of agreements 
and that each nation should respect the rights of others and per- 
form scrupulously its own obligations. If these professions are 
to be practiced by nations, which are after all organizations of 
individuals, they should be practiced by the individuals as well. 
If we are to lead the way to peace we must practice peace at 
home. We do not find peace in the abstract. We find it by 
living and acting it. 

This gathering has, it seems to me, adopted a fitting symbol of 
peace and international cooperation. It is constructing a garden 
made up of earth from all of the various constituent countries. 
Men may and do differ about policies. But the earth is always one. 

It is also fitting that this gathering should take a definite and 
distinct interest in world peace. In discussing that topic, I claim 
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to have a particularly vivid interest. I speak as a member of the 
American Legion, and there are here gathered many of my com- 
rades. To us the making and the keeping of peace are more than 
words, and I feel justified in talking with some bluntness. 

The first duty of the United States, as indeed of any nation, is 
to itself. Rightly and properly, cur Government has made as its 
first objective the preservation of our national security, our free- 
cm ana our peace. Patriotism requires this, common sense 
exacts it. 

But having said so much, it must be obvious that helping our- 
selves necessarily includes helping to create a situation in which 
peace can be maintained. Unless the foundations for peace are 
well and solidly laid we are continuously in danger. We are pre- 
eminently a peaceful people, with a peaceful history. Our foreign 
wars have been infrequent and, saving for the Revolution which 
gave us birth, of short duration. We have not used the intervals 
of peace to organize ourselves for war. We do not have fortified 
frontiers, huge standing armies, or compulsory military service in 
times of peace. Our schools are not filled with war propaganda, 
nor is war and conquest the ideal of national thinking or the goal 
of national policy. The result has been to release American 
energy for the greatest peace development known in the modern 
world. We like this way of life and we propose to continue it. 

In the Lincoln manner we can say that today the world is 
engulfed in a controversy testing whether any nation dedicated 
to peaceful ways of life can long endure. The contest is really a 
war in all respects except the progress of actual military operations. 
There is no point in not stating the facts. 

There are under arms in Europe and in Asia about as many men 
as there were in 1917. The armies are fully concentrated and in 
the field. Trench lines are manned in western Europe, mobile 
armies are concentrated in eastern Europe and in Asia. Fleets 
stand over against each other in the Mediterranean and the North 
Sea. Preparations for air warfare on a scale undreamed of during 
the World War have been fully made. Every resource of propa- 
ganda and diplomatic intrigue is being used. Never in history has 
such a mobilization resulted in anything except in battle. 

In this armed camp certain nations openly, even brutally, state 
that their aim is war unless peace is bought by surrender. Certain 
other nations, like ourselves, only desire to keep the peace. To 
them or any nation even a victorious war can only be a catas- 
trophe; the best they can hope from it is to maintain themselves. 

American policy in this dangerous and difficult situation is now 
squarely before the public. The debate came up on the issue of 
the Neutrality Act. The arms embargo, as such, is, of course, rela- 
tively insignificant; modern wars are fought mainly with ma- 
chines, oil, chemicals, and every other known kind of materials. 
But it has served to present the issue whether we can withdraw 
from the entire current of world affairs, even though the rest of 
the world sinks into the disintegrating chaos of a general war. 
The opposite course must of necessity assume a policy which 
patiently and cautiously endeavors to contribute to the fabric of 
world peace, the reestablishment of decent world economics, the 
increase of respect for treaties and pledged faith; and an ultimate 
world of order under international law. Both sides are presented; 
and I may perhaps legitimately express my own view. 

The United States is not responsible for international settle- 
ments outside the New World, and even less for the methods by 
which any nation chooses to govern itself. We do have an inter- 
est, however, first, that other countries shall not attempt to force 
their political doctrines on us; second, that in solving their diffi- 
culties they do not precipitate the world into a war, which neces- 
sarily will affect the United States economically, if indeed we can 
avoid being embroiled in actual military conflict. For that rea- 
son, those countries which take the same view of peace that we 
do—those countries whose interest likewise is to avoid a world 
conflict—happen to have for the moment an interest which helps 
us. In asking any country to defend the peace, or in assisting it 
to do so by exerting a steady influence in favor of nonwarlike 
powers, we are not assisting that other country as much as we 
are assisting ourselves, 

The extreme isolationists suggest there is another way of main- 
taining our peace. They tell us that we could and should draw a 
line around the New World, including Hawaii, and reorganize that 
New World on a basis of self-sufficiency. We could, theoretically, 
make a self-sufficient hemisphere; and we could then let the rest of 
the world descend to any kind of cataclysm into which it cared to 
drift. This plan is possible, on paper at least, and many honest 
Americans think that it should be tried. 

But our isolationist friends do not tell the other side of the story. 
The resources of this hemisphere, and particularly of South America, 
are an integral part of the economic life of the Old World. For a 
solid century designs and intrigues to absorb a part of the New 
World into European or Asiatic political systems have been at- 
tempted; they have been prevented principally by our Monroe Doc- 
trine. If we wish hemispheric isolation, we must recognize what it 
really means. 

Isolation means at least trebling our present Navy, for we should 
have the coast lines of two huge continents to defend. It means 
maintaining a military establishment capable of putting a protective 
expeditionary force into any part of the New World at any time. It 
means abandoning many markets for our agricultural products. It 
means putting two-thirds of the cotton-producing South out of 
action. It means the end cf much of our wheat- and cattle- 
producing West. It means the reshifting of a great part of our 
population and stagnation in many, if not all, of our manufacturing 
centers in the industrial East. Foreign trade is less than 10 percent 
of our total trade; but that trade is the key to a great deal of what 
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we do. For instance, substantially all of our rubber comes from 
the Far East. Cut off that trade and ask yourself what happens to 
the automobile industry in the United States. The attempt to 
build a wall around the New World means an upheaval in the United 
States almost as great as a war itself; only wars do end, whereas 
this process would wreck a generation. I have altogether left out 
of account a great far eastern people, the Philippine Commonwealth, 
to which we have obligations of honor and good faith, and to which 
I am personally bound by many ties of sincere interest and affection. 

I do not wish to play the role of Jeremiah, but I must point out 
that we may, of course, be driven to the form of life just out- 
lined: To a lower standard of living, a militarist country, and 
the crushing burden of defending the New World. But it is the 
last thing that we should do. It is to accept defeat; to surrender 
outright to the militarist ideal. The word “surrender” has not yet 
been learned by America. It must never be. 

Let me also, as a member of the American Legion, add another 
consideration. If the United States in particular and the New 
World in general is to endeavor to defend itself and live by itself, 
we have to consider where the line of defense really is. In the 
days of sailing ships, we might draw a line 3 miles out to sea. 
With the advent the modern navy, the line moved farther out. 
Now that aircraft have been developed, a naval carrier 400 miles 


may leave ashington or 
New York, and return to their base. Yet air development is still 
in its infancy. 

I know, of course, that the Western Hemisphere cannot be con- 
quered by the air. What cam be conquered, however, is the 
thing we prize most: Our peaceful way of life. For, if the world 
is dedicated to war as a means of carrying on its affairs, we shall 
have to go into the whole dreary business of military organiza- 
tion which has cursed the continent of Europe for a thousand 
years. We shall have to ring our coast cities with aircraft guns; 
train our children to keep gas masks by their beds; build bomb- 
proof shelters and evacuation areas near every substantial town. 
That is how all Europe lives at this minute. Our real stake in 
the current controversy is whether we spend the next two or 
three generations in a militarized America or whether we can 
preserve America in the classic pattern of a great democratic 
republic of peace. 

We do not have the simple question of minding our own business. 
I wish we did. We have the question of whether we will keep quiet 
while other people mind and mould our own business for 8 And 
that, as I think everyone will agree, is a radically different question. 

What, then, must be done if the United States is to make an active 
contribution to peace? 

In this ns world the United States has steered a serene 
and purposeful course. That course has been clearly and capably 
outlined by Secretary Hull on many occasions, and particularly at 
Nashville a year ago in a paragraph which should be repeated: 

“At this crucial juncture of history it is our Nation’s duty to itself 
to make its appropriate contribution toward preservation and ad- 
vancement of the principles of international law and of the orderly 
and cooperative processes of international relations, which have 
evolved with, and have in turn promoted, the development of civili- 
zation. Toward that end we should maintain and strengthen our 
own adherence to the principles and processes of international law. 
We should exert all moral force of which we are capable toward 
influencing other nations to work for the same end and to accept 
and employ the civilized practices of pacific settlement in connection 
with such controversies as may arise among them. We should be 
prepared to aid in every practicable way resort to such peaceful 
means of settlement. Within the limitations of our traditional pol- 
icies and without entangling alliances or involvements we should 
cooperate sincerely and resolutely with like-minded nations working 
toward the same goal toward which we ourselves are striving.” 

President Roosevelt summarized the attitude last April in his 
Pan American Day speech in a concise statement: 

“We have the right to say that there shall not be an organiza- 
tion of world affairs which permits us no choice but to turn our 
countries into barracks, unless we are to be vassals of some conquer- 
ing empire.” 

I am convinced that the bulk of the American people, surveying 
the international scene, stand squarely behind this policy; that 
they have no faith in endeavoring to be like Ishmael, with their 
hand against every man’s and every man’s hand against them; 
that they realize that their peace can never be safe so long as any 
nation or group of nations is at liberty to stage a raid upon any 
part of the earth not surrounded by a wall of steel. 

Under the American system of peace, conquest is not only im- 
moral but ridiculous, for the economic necessities of any country 
can be fully satisfied in friendship and by reasonable agreement; 
while the sovereignty of all is 

In the modern world—the world of "aircraft, of chemicals, of 
machines, of economic pressures, of propaganda, of long- We 
infiluences—any major country which dedicates itself to conquest 
threatens not merely the United States as such, but the kind of 
world which makes the American way of life possible. Any nation 
which seriously seeks to seize and monopolize any considerable 
share of natural resources, or of the lives and trade of human 
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is not the same as life in a world at 
This is why those of us who are engaged in public affairs, 
and all of us who are here gathered, must pledge ourselves to an 
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active search for an enduring peace: Not peace by surrender and 
flight, but peace by cooperation. The world knows that we can 
defend; let it also know that we claim our sovereign right, with 
all other peace-loving nations, to insist that none has a right to 
impose on us, or any of us, the anarchy of savage times. 

This is one reason I welcome the gathering today, representing, 
as it does, the cooperative processes of nature and fertility, sym- 
bols of a tranquil world, a world of peaceful order and repose. 
God grant that such a world may emerge from the tragedy of this 
age. Hear, O Lord, our prayer: Thy kingdom come, Thy will be 

on earth as it is in heaven. 


America and World Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. HOMER T. BONE 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 31 (legislative day of Tuesday, July 25), 1939 


ARTICLE BY STUART CHASE 


Mr. BONE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recor an article on 
the United States and World Peace, entitled “Civilization in 
Our Keeping?” by Stuart Chase, published in Common Sense 
for August 1939. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From Common Sense for August 1939] 


CIVILIZATION IN OUR KEEPING?—BEING THE ONLY POWER THAT HAS NO 
CAUSE TO FIGHT, AMERICA HOLDS THE FUTURE IN HER HANDS 
(By Stuart Chase) 

The United States is unique and alone. We are the only great 
Nation on earth which can afford the luxury of free decision 
between war and peace. We do not have to act as less fortunate 
nations are forced to act. Our statesmen do not have to imitate 
the policies of other countries in respect to war, alliances, foreign 
trade, loans abroad, life lines to colonial empires, outlets for sur- 
plus populations. 

Take a map of the world and look at England, Japan, Germany, 
France, Italy. What do you see? You see that the first two are 
islands, and not especially large islands. You see that the last 
three are fragments of the continent of Europe, with boundaries 
which have no particular economic justification. You could put 
any one of them comfortably in the State of Texas. You could 
put all the 24 sovereign nations of non-Russian Europe in the 
United States, and they would take up only two-thirds of the 
area. 

We are not a nation in the European sense at all. We are an 
integrated continental area, protected by 3,000 miles of salt water 
on one side and 5,000 miles on the other, beyond the reach of the 
best of bombing planes for years to come. Iowa cannot go to war 
with Nebraska. New York cannot raise a tariff wall against Con- 
necticut. No State has a suppressed national minority demanding 
self-determination. We cannot take much credit for this condi- 
tion. It is our good luck. 

Suppose the United States were like Then we should 
have some 20 or 30 independent nations on our territory, each 
trying desperately to make its own economic position more se- 
cure at the expense of the rest. Half of them would be ruled 
by dictators. The free city of New Orleans, for instance, and the 
Mississippi corridor back of it would be a powder mine, ready to 
drench the continent in blood. There would be Maginot lines 
along the Ohio, the Missouri, the Colorado. Nations in the interior 
would be plotting for access to the sea. New England would be 
arming against New York to regain control over Long Island, a 
territory which had changed hands six times in the last century. 
We should owe an annual armament bill of $15,000,000,000. Every 
man, woman, and child on the continent would be fitted with a 
gas masks. None of us would sleep well at night, listening for 
sirens and bombers. 

We can admire the people of Europe, and still be sorry for them. 
They have not got together since the fall of Rome. They have been 
marching, fighting, recarving their boundaries for 1,500 years. 
Their present political structure is unsuitable to the power age. 
No one nation has adequate natural resources inside its own 
boundaries, and few are on good enough terms with other countries 
to be sure of importing what they need. When they fight it is for 
economic motives far more acute than any conflict of ideologies. 
Modern Europe presents a terrible problem in political and economic 
anarchy. The only answer lies in some form of economic unifi- 
cation. 

The people of Europe may have to fight before they can think. 
We have time to think. We can wait. We can choose a course. 
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We have achieved economic unity in North America. As a result we 
are the strongest Nation on earth today, the most productive, the 
most democratic, and the luckiest. 

Compare this country with England. England's food supply 
might suddenly be cut at sea, and in 6 weeks the British people 
would begin to starve to death. The British economy depends on 
swapping manufactured products for food and other raw materials. 
We have no such dependence. We are not only a greater industrial 
country than England, but we have so much food that our farmers 
cannot get rid of it. Ours is a problem of abundance; theirs is a 
problem of threatened scarcity. In respect to major resources the 
United States is in an entirely different class from any other coun- 
try—with the possible exception of Russia. 

Assuming that the United States is prepared to defend the 
Western Hemisphere and keep its trade routes here open, the only 
serious shortage is natural rubber, now imported largely from the 
East Indies. Rubber is elastic in all senses, including the time 
factor, We can store it or wait for it much longer than we could 
store or wait for some necessary foods. If worse came to worst, it 
could be manufactured synthetically by the Du Pont process. The 
cost would be somewhat higher, but less than a few days of war 
would cost. Again, Brazilian rubber can be developed to serve the 
needs of the Western Hemisphere. Again, if we have our wits 
about us, we can swap some of our surplus wheat and cotton for 
stock piles of rubber as a reserve against war, a sensible procedure 
already inaugurated by the administration. 

There are no imports from Europe which are absolutely vital to 
our well-being. No significant industries are as dependent upon 
European imports as they were at the outbreak of the World War. 
If these imports were shut off, the chief sufferers would be traders 
whose interest is vested in the import business, and consumers 
of such luxuries as French lace and English leather goods. If the 
import of shoes from what used to be Czechoslovakia were shut off, 
thousands of shoe workers in Brockton, Haverhill, and Lynn would 
go off relief and onto factory pay rolls. 

One of our chief imports from Asia is Japanese silk. Already 
two great factories are nearing completion in this country which 
will manufacture a fiber stronger than silk, equally lustrous and 
made from air, water, and coal. The Japanese silk trade is 
doomed, war or no war, Our export business is now running at 
the rate of 4 or 5 percent of the national income. The domestic 
market absorbs 95 percent of all our output. Would we go to 
war for this beggarly 5 percent? I do not want to see my boy 
sailing away to die in Europe or Asia for a trade which I know, 
and can prove, is not vital to the American continental economy. 

Going to war to protect our investments in the Old World need 
not be argued. The sad facts since 1914 make such argument 
ludicrous. During the war, we loaned $10,000,000,000 to our 
allies. They have not paid and do not intend to. Since the 
war we have loaned some $14,000,000,000 more to governments 
and private parties abroad. It is estimated that when the books 
are balanced, $10,000,000,000 of this “investment” will be in 
default. That makes $20,000,000,000, more or less, of American 
products shipped abroad for which nothing has been received in 
return, In effect we gave away our soils, minerals, oil reserves, 
manufactured goods. 

Our present investment in China is only $132,000,000. Harry 
Hopkins used to spend that amount in a month when he put his 
mind to it. 

Our foreign trade and our foreign investments are no reason for 
war. But there are two grave economic temptations that might lead 
this Nation to fight. Both seem to me contemptible, and I shall 
state them without gloves on. 

1. Shall we kill a million boys to give a temporary boom to busi- 
ness? Businessmen themselves are questioning the value of this 
shot in the arm. 2. Shall we kill a million boys to give our excess 
savings an outlet in war investment because we are too stupid to 
find adequate channels in peace investment? Shall we send them 
to die because it is easier to finance death and destruction than to 
finance life and construction—easier to forget the metaphysics of 
balanced budgets in wartime than in peacetime? These bloody and 
cowardly paths out of business depression are not good enough for 
me, and I profoundly doubt if they are good enough for the majority 
of the citizens of America. 

There is then no compelling economic motive that would force us 
to war. Are we immune to the ideological struggles of Europe? 

It is widely alleged that if hostilities break out in Europe it will 
be the democracies against the dictatorships. The United States 
is a democracy, and accordingly it should join with brother nations 
to crush the menace to liberty and freedom which the totalitarian 
idea presents. This is an appealing argument, but, being almost 
entirely verbal and abstract, it collapses at the touch of realistic 
consideration. 

The line between democracies and dictatorships today is blurred. 
It changes with every morning’s headlines. Our allies in any new 
war for democracy are likely to include some astonishing demo- 
crats. Mr. Stalin, that great defender of the Bill of Rights, may be 
with us, together with the dictators of Poland, Rumania, Greece, 
and Turkey; nor is it altogether impossible that we might wake up 
some fine morning to find Mr. Mussolini, the founder of fascism 
himself, in bed with us. Many observers expect Italy to double- 
cross the German axis as it did in 1915. England and France are 
democracies of sorts, but their empires were seized by military 
aggression, and the peoples they conquered do not all enjoy the 
blessings of democratic rule. Is it our ideological mission to help 
Britain sit on India? 
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Again I cannot follow the people who, like Lewis Mumford, see 
“fascism” in the form of the Devil incarnate, as real as that Satan 
whom Luther observed crawling through his window. To them it 
is a thing, walking, worse than war, which has hit the world like 
the Black Death; a monstrous evil spawning suddenly in the minds 
ef evil men. I don't believe in the spontaneous generation of 
either the bubonic plague or the practices labeled “fascism.” I 
see loathsome practices in Germany and Italy. I see practices only 
& little less loathsome in other countries. I see other nations, for 
instance, the Poles, persecuting minorities, especially Jews. 

For any nation to engage in war now for ideological reasons is a 
kind of ceremonial suicide. It is like the Chinese who hang them- 
selves in protest against some public action. They have no assur- 
ance that the action will be changed, but they have every assurance 
that they themselves will be quite dead. Into this cockpit we need 
not go, and there is no mercy which we can extend if we do go. 
We simply join, with the wooziest of motives, the suicide club. 

The effects of the next war will include some we can hardly 
imagine, because the weapons of that war are almost beyond our 
imagining. The civil war in Spain was not even a dress rehearsal. 
The treaty which will end that war—if anybody is left with a hand 
steady enough to write a treaty—is still further beyond prediction. 
The idea that after that war Hitler will move on to world con- 
quest strikes me as the wildest kind of hysterical guessing. A 
better guess is that Hitler will be dead or in exile, and all Europe too 
prostrated to think about further conquests for a generation. 

We have no territorial ambitions; no surplus population to be 
exported; no driving need for a place in the sun. We have no 
yearnings for military achievement; no traditional enemies; no re- 
vanche to appease. We do not need to go totalitarian. We do not 
need flags, swastikas, Klieg lights, goose-steppers at the salute, mili- 
tary mobilization to show the world how strong we are. The world 
knows how strong we are. We are fortunate above all others and 
unified above all others. Therefore, in a sense we have civilization 
in our keeping. The responsibility is s. pansing from the Old World 
en ee We may not be worthy it, but we are getting it by 

efault. 
- If we are only going to play power politics with the rest of the 
world, we do not deserve this trust. And if we fight, we shall throw 
away not only our chance to lead the world but the best of the 
civilization we now possess. 


The Secretaries of State 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. KENNETH McKELLAR 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 31 (legislative day of Tuesday, July 25), 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE n (TENN.) BANNER OF JULY 
9 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a very excel- 
lent editorial published in the Nashville (Tenn.) Banner of 
July 29 entitled “Our Cabinet Premiers,” dealing with the 
history of our various Secretaries of State, and particularly 
with the fine record made by our present splendid Secretary 
of State, Cordell Hull. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Nashville (Tenn.) Banner of July 29, 1939] 
OUR CABINET PREMIERS 

The one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the 
State Department was an occasion of note from a historical view- 
porat but it was observed without ceremony at Washington yes- 
terday. 

The expansion of the proportions of this branch of the Govern- 
ment has been a reflection of the growth of its importance. When 
Mr. Jefferson assumed the first portfolio of State, his office re- 
quirements did not exceed the capacity of two rooms in New York. 
Today there are 1,000 employees in Washington alone and several 
thousand scattered in headquarters throughout the world. Rela- 
tions are now maintained with 59 nations. 

It is doubtful if as many delicate problems affecting the foreign 
relations, commerce, interests, and rights of this country were ever 
confronted at one time by the Department of State as those which 
now challenge the attention of the white-haired, poised Tennessean. 

The Secretary of State has always been recognized as the premier 
of the Cabinet, and the high distinction that has attached to it 
accounts for the presence of so many illustrious names upon its roll, 

Forty-seven men have held this high office since its establish- 
ment in 1789. The Department of Foreign Affairs had been 
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created by Congress July 27, 1789. John Jay, who had held the 

tion of Secretary for Foreign Affairs since his appointment 

the Ninth Continental Congress in 1784, left it in September 
1789, when the Supreme Court was established, with him as 
Chief Justice. On September 15, 1789, Congress changed the 
name to the Department of State, and Thomas Jefferson, then 
Minister to France, was appointed the first Secretary by Wash- 
ington, September 26 and took office March 21, 1790. 

Six Secretaries—Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, John Quincy 
Adams, Van Buren, and James Buchanan—became President. It 
was the life dream of four Secretaries to reach the White House, 
and they repeatedly battled, over a period of three-quarters of a 
century to reach the Nation’s highest office, but Fortune baffied 
their ambition. Webster, Clay, Blaine, and Bryan composed this 
great quartet, one of them thrice the nominee of his party. 

Some of the greatest diplomats, statesmen, jurists, and orators 
whom the Nation has known held this portfolio. Among the 
more distinguished names on the list, besides those noted, were 
Edmund Randolph, John Marshall, Edward Livingston, William L. 
Marcy, William M. Evarts, John Sherman, Lewis Cass, Edward 
Everett, and Elihu Root. 

Virginia, with six sons, led all the States in the number who 
headed the State Department, but none has come from the Old 
Dominion since 1843. 

Eleven Secretaries were from New York, nine of them appointed 
since the war between the States. 

More than a century passed before a single Secretary was chosen 
from Ohio, the first being John Sherman, in 1897; but the next 
two in succession were also from that State. Though Presidents 
have been taken from that populous and important common- 
wealth, the only three Cabinet premiers in the history of the 
Government who were citizens of Ohio when chosen were Sher- 
man, William R. Day, and John Hay, whose combined period of 
service, it so happened, did not exceed 4 years. 

Virginia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Georgia, South Carolina, Mary- 
land, and Tennessee are the only Southern States to have fur- 
nished this member of the Cabinet, and by somewhat curious 
freak of political history all the 47 Secretaries since the founda- 
tion of the Government have come from 20 States, there being 
28 States which have never been thus honored. 

Mr. Hull is not only the only Tennesseean who ever became a 
Cabinet premier but he is the first one to come from the South 
in nearly a century, the last from this section being John C, 
Calhoun, whom Tyler appointed in 1844, 

The present head of the Department of State of the world’s 
foremost Nation unquestionably preserves and honors the highest 
traditions of the great office. His character and ability command 
a world-wide respect and confidence. It has been conceded for 
years that he was the preeminent figure in the Roosevelt Cabinet; 
and is extensively discussed in connection with the Presidency. 


Diamond Jubilee of Cigar Makers International 
Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 31 (legislative day of Tuesday, July 25), 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES M. MEAD, OF NEW YORE, 
JULY 28, 1939 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp remarks made by me over the 
radio at the Raleigh Hotel, Washington, D. C., on July 28, 
in connection with the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
Cigar Makers International Union of America. 


There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


In accepting the honor of appearing on the program of the 
notable occasion—the Diamond Jubilee of the Cigar Makers’ Inter- 
national Union of America—there are so many things that might 
be alluded to in the history of this remarkable union, in the careers 
of the outstanding leaders which it has contributed to the organized 
Iabor movement of our country and the part taken by it and by 
these leaders in the great struggle of labor. 

It can be said that this union has suffered from and taken part 
in the mechanical revolution in American industry to a degree not 
exceeded by any other skilled craft. When this revolution acquired 
momentum the cigar maker was one of the most highly trained 
and individualized workers in America. Now, machine production 
has largely invaded that field, but with the indomitable spirit of 
their founders and their successors, the cigar makers have met this 
challenge, have rescued and maintained the working conditions of 
the still large portion of handworkers in the industry, 
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Along with this, and marching with such other splendid unions 
as the typographical trades, they bave made a tremendous contri- 
bution to their members and, more particularly, to the public gen- 
erally. The union has put an end to sweatshops and insanitary 
conditions of employment to such a degree that the cigar maker of 
today has actually doubled his working life—from 20 years in the 
old days to 40 years now 

Another contribution—and this of historic significance—is the 
part taken in the struggles of the seventies and eighties for shorter 
hours of labor. As might be assumed, with such great figures in 
their ranks as Sam Gompers and George W. Perkins, the cigar 
makers were the shock troops of the 8-hour movement. In this 
period, when we are struggling to stretch dwindling work oppor- 
tunities to cover mounting thousands of workers, the tremendous 
significance of that contribution looms with increasing force. 

No one can approach a discussion of the cigar-makers’ union 
without a word concerning the man who, more than any other, 
typifies the American organized-labor movement. 

An immigrant, coming to this country from England in his 
youth, entering what was at that time one of the most cruelly 
exploited and underpaid crafts in industry, fighting against every 
handicap for the bare necessities of life, while at the same time 

the banner of a vision which he lived to consummate—a 
labor movement built upon the sound foundation of enduring 
principles and upon equally high and enduring ideals. 

Sam Gompers, symbol of American labor's hopes and aspirations, 
the cigar maker, for many years a member of this union, was, 60 
far as it lies in the power of any individual to claim that honor in 
an institution founded upon the ideals of democracy and enduring 
by the devotion of its individual members, the founder of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

I might pause to mention others; George W. Perkins, a president 
of the cigar makers and close counselor and associate for many 
years on the executive council of the American Federation of Labor. 

I must not neglect to speak of one who yet carries on, also a 
former president of this union, I. M. Ornburn, secretary of the 
peer rapidly expanding label-trades department of the 
A. F. 

We should not fail also to speak of the fine contribution to this 
union and to the labor movement which is being made now by the 
present officers of the union, worthy successors of their illustrious 
predecessors: R. E. Van Horn, president; Manuel Gonzalez, Maurice 
Simons, William M. Brandt, Charles E. Rholer, A. P. Bower, and 
John R. Ograin, vice presidents. All of them, as might be expected, 
are present here this evening. 

A diamond jubilee typifies in these hurrying and evolutionary 
times one of the most dramatic and significant periods in human 
history. The diamond jubilee of one of the outstanding factors in 
the greatest development of this period, the material advancement 
and the spiritual, legal, and social establishment of the common 
people, the wage earners of our Nation, is, by that token, an event 
in which I, a son of a wage earner, a wage earner myself, and a 
lifelong member of organized labor, am proud to participate. 


Conscription in Case of War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 31 (legislative day of Tuesday, July 25), 1939 


ARTICLE BY CABELL PHILLIPS AND J. D. RATCLIFF 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recor an article entitled “M-Day and 
After,” by Cabell Phillips and J. D. Ratcliff, condensed from 
the American Legion magazine. The article relates to con- 
scription in the event of war. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


M-DAY AND AFTER 
(Condensed from The American Legion Magazine) 
(By Cabell Phillips and T. D. Ratcliff) 


There is a group of men in Washington today who spend all 
their time thinking in terms of M-Day, the day of mobilization. 
If the United States were to go to war tomorrow they would be 
ready. In their files is an already written law with which they could 
conscript 10,000,000 men. They have placed sample registration 
cards for the draft in every State capitol—ready to go to the 
printer on a moment's notice. Millions of Americans are totally 
unaware of this vast machinery which has been set up by the 
Joint Army and Navy Selective Service Committee—and of how 
quickly and profoundly their lives might be changed by it. 

When Henry Putty, Oklahoma City garage mechanic, for in- 
stance, reads the electrifying headlines in his evening paper on 
the fateful day, he may tell himself that he had seen it coming 
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But until that moment war had probably seemed to him only 
a distant threat, and his own involvement even more remote. He 
reads the President's speech before the joint session of Congress. 
But the significance of another news item escapes him. Im- 
mediately after voting to go to war, Congress unanimously. passed 
the Selective Service Act. 

It would be annoying to Henry if he knew how completely that 
act has planned his life for him. But, of course, he doesn’t. He 
has never had access to that 32-page mimeographed document, the 
Selective Service Law; nor to the thousand and one other details of 
the plan that affect him. Let's accept Henry as 25, unmarried, 
living with self-supporting parents—the representative of 10,000,000 
American men—and see what happens to him. 

The morning after declaration of war Henry reads that the 
President will speak over the largest radio hookup ever put to- 
gether, instructing everybody between the ages of 21 and 30 to 
report to his regular voting place to register for military service. 
The registration date is set for the next week. 

During this intervening period there is an enormous blast of 
publicity. Posters go up: “Patriots Will Register—Others Must.” 
Henry, knowing little about the mechanics of lithography, won't 
pause to wonder how these posters were produced with such magic 
speed. Nor will he notice the pattern that runs through all the 
newspaper feature stories. They are written in a highly patriotic 
vein, but each carries a threatening undertone, suggesting that 
serious things will happen to anyone who refuses to register. 
Henry dutifully reports on registration day. 

Ahead of him in line is an uncombed individual with fierce black 
eyes, who begins to harangue those in charge about constitutional 
rights and the evils of war. He is stopped almost before he has 
started. The man behind the table starts reading from the regula- 
tions: 

“If the prospective registrant is sullen or inclined to falsify, his 
attention should be called to the penal provision of the law. * * * 
If he is still refractory, the case is reported to the necessary police 
authority. * * * Theregistration must not be obstructed.” 

There are several policemen standing by. The registration pro- 
ceeds. 

Henry signs his card and is given a second card—for purposes of 
identification. He must be able to produce it at any time he is 
called on to do so. It carries the number 800, which means that he 
was the eight-hundredth man to register in his district. From the 
moment he puts his signature on that card he is subject to military 
law—all this, understand, by the time the war is 8 days old. 

On this same day 12,000,000 other men have filled out cream- 
colored cards precisely like the ones Henry signed. The all-inclu- 
sive ritual extends even to jails and insane asylums. Four days 
later the lottery is announced. The newspapers say that the 
President will draw the first number capsule determining the order 
in which men will go into the Army, and they urge everyone to 
listen to the broadcast. If the President draws number 346, that 
means every man with this number on his registration card should 
prepare to leave at once. At his radio, Henry hears various num- 
bers announced. And finally 800 is called, moving him a few 
more feet toward the front. 

Five days later, Henry receives a long questionnaire which he is 
directed to fill out. The questions puzzle him, Does he have a 
wife? Is she self-supporting? What crops does he raise? Did he 
file an income tax last year, and does he own‘ his own home? 
Henry fails to wonder how these questionnaires were ready so 
quickly. He has had no way of knowing that months were spent 
on devising questions which would extract a maximum amount of 
information and that master copies of the resulting questionnaire 
were kept in every State capitol ready to go to the printer when 
M-Day arrived. 

Two days after mailing his questionnaire back to the local selec- 
tive service board, which has miraculously sprung up, Henry is in- 
formed that he is in class I and should report to a designated 
doctor for physical examination immediately. Class I indicates 
that there is no reason why he should not be inducted into the 
military service. Class II would signify that he was engaged in 
some necessary work—like making shells or running a wheat com- 
bine. Class III would mean that he had a family dependent on 
him, and class IV that he had a glass eye or a cork leg. 

Henry passes his medical examination and 9 days later is ordered 
to report to camp—along with some 300,000 other young Americans. 
A scant 30 days after the declaration of war, Henry Putty, garage 
mechanic, has become Pvt. Henry Putty. He can never get it 
quite straight how these things happened to him so rapidly. The 
answer, of course, lies in the fact that all preparations had beon 
made in advance. 

The Army learned a lesson in the World War when a feverish 
appeal to patriotism netted only 86,000 men in the first month. An 
Army of 3,500,000 was needed. 

The 1917 Conscription Act was the inspiration of a tough 
young cavalry captain who sold the idea to his chiefs in that 
hectic spring and turned it out in 4 days. His name was Hugh 
S. Johnson. 

Two months elapsed between the declaration of war and the 
first registration. More months passed before green recruits 
could be taught the fine points of trench warfare. 

Such valuable weeks will not be wasted another time. The 
Joint Army and Navy Selective Service Committee has taken 
oao of that. Once America decides to go to war it will go in a 

From the central authority of the six-man board, composed of 
officers representing all branches of the military, organization ex- 
tends downward to every county and hamlet in the country. 
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Adjutant generals, normally responsible to the Governors of each 
State, bridge the gap between the War Department and the 
States themselves. 

The adjutant generals have under them from 4 to 16 highly 
trained key men, drawn from the National Guard and the Army 
Reserve. They have prepared pin maps of all voting places, lists 
of election officials, and lists of men to sit on selective service 
boards, which will classify the registrants. One of these boards 
will be required for each 30,000 population—approximately 6,400 
for the whole United States. Plans are complete even to the 
number of square feet of floor space required by the various 
agencies. M-day charts in each adjutant general’s office indicate 
the exact steps to be taken by him after the declaration of war. 

The men chosen to run the machinery of the draft attend re- 
gional conferences each year where for 2 weeks they discuss the 
details of getting civilians quickly into uniform. These regional 
conferences are supplemented by correspondence courses. A Na- 
tional Guard officer can substitute home work for drill. Monthly 
bulletins keep this skeleton organization constantly in touch 
with new problems as they arise. 

The Adjutant General and his staff have astonishingly detailed 
information about even the most remote backwoods counties: the 
reading habits of the people and the publicity channels which 
will reach them. They know the number of men required for 
capacity production of the West Virginia coal mines, and who 
should therefore be “deferred”; and the men necessary to keep 
Detroit machine shops rolling at top speed. 

The more than 300 men in the permanent and ever-enlarging 
selective service organization are not blind to the fact that there 
is a more widespread and articulate antiwar philosophy abroad 
today than there was in 1917. They are aware that many people 
have taken oaths against bearing arms, They know, too, that 
thousands and thousands of others just don’t want to wear un- 
comfortable uniforms or be shot at. So every facet of the expan- 
sive art of ballyhoo will be turned full force upon each of these 
reluctant patriots. Three-minute speakers, chosen from lists al- 
ready compiled, will break in on every radio and movie program. 
The likelihood is that by the time their numbers come up many 
objectors will have changed their ideas. 

On local and State committees are advertising and publicity 
men, publishers, radio and motion-picture executives, and well- 
known free lances in the art of manipulating public opinion, With 
the arrival of M-Day they will set up the Public Relations Board, 
the third unit in the great wartime triumvirate. This unit’s 
assignment is to sell the country” on the other two, the War 
Resources Board, and the Selective Service Administration. It 
is needless to catalog the multiple devices by which a reluctant 
citizen can be “educated” to the point of making him acquiescent 
to the demands of military service. The science of propaganda 
today is nearly irresistible. 

The purpose of all this is not only to get men in a humor to 
go to war, but also, as one officer bluntly expressed it, “to make 
men think they have the responsibility to push other men into 
recruiting offices.” 

Not even pacifists will escape this dragnet. But if a man is an 
honest-to-goodness conscientious objector (which up to now does 
not include takers of pacifist pledges or members of radical political 
parties) he will not be forced to bear arms. He will be placed in 
noncombat service behind the lines. 

What to expect in the way of manpower from all this effort is 
indicated by “yield” figures, which reveal that of the 12,000,000 
men between the ages of 21 and 30 approximately 3,000,000 will be 
available for immediate service. Although there are only 3,000,000 
boys between the ages of 18 and 21, 2,000,000 of them can go. 
They are healthy, have fewer responsibilities, and are less valuable 
to industry than older, better-trained men. The group between 
81 and 45 contains 13,000,000 men, of which only 2,000,000 will 
make soldiers. 

In the aggregate, the machinery already set up is geared to 
produce 330,000 men every 30 days; or 4,000,000 every 12 months. 

All the plans so far drawn are necessarily liquid; ready to meet 
conditions as they change. Every few months new flourishes are 
added to the Selective Service Law and changes are made in 
regulations. 

Henry Putty may contemplate with whatever reactions are pecu- 
liar to him the military career which has been planned for him. 
The least he can say is that the plans are pretty complete. 


The United States and the World War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM E. BORAH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 31 (legislative day of Tuesday, July 25), 1939 


ARTICLE BY HON. GEORGE WHARTON PEPPER 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recor» an article entitled “Never Again,” 
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published in the American Legion and written by Hon. 
George Wharton Pepper, a former distinguished member 
of this body. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the American Legion Magazine for August 1939] 
NEVER AGAIN 
(By George Wharton Pepper) 

Doubt. Determination. Disillusionment. These three words tell 
the story of the relation of the United States to the “First World 
War.” The fourth and final word cannot yet be written with cer- 
tainty. It will, however, be either wisdom or folly. 

Earlier modern wars in Europe and elsewhere had usually been 
duels. - Two nations fought while the rest of the world looked 
on. Our War of 1812 with Great Britain and later our war with 
Mexico, our own Civil War, the Franco-Prussian, the Russo-Turkish, 
the Boer War, our War with Spain, and the Russo-Japanese conflict 
are typical illustrations. There was always talk about third-party 
intervention but it seldom came to pass. When our relations with 
Spain were strained to the breaking point the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of six powers called at the White House in a vain effort 
to avert the war that was pending. They were politely but firmly 
advised to mind their own business. When recently the United 
States volunteered similar advice to Germany and Italy the re- 
sponse was just as firm but not as polite. 

Most of these wars were of short duration. They ended either 
in a draw or in a decisive victory. Peace treaties were signed, 
some territory changed hands, new boundary lines were drawn, 
costs were taxed against the losers, and the wars passed into 


history. 

When 1914 dawned a large section of the people of the United 
States had undergone a marked psychological change. As one 
result of the Spanish War and of the effective service rendered to 
Cuba, many of us had domesticated the idea that it was part of 
our business to right the wrongs of other nations even if they were 
geographically remote. As a consequence of the acquisition of the 
Philippines and other island possessions, we had gone “imperial- 
istic.” Easy intercommunication throughout the world had made 
it plausible to assert that all national families had now moved 
into one big apartment house, and that the day of staying at home 
was over. This assertion was widely accepted as a matter of course. 
Few stopped to reflect that the closer the international contacts 
the greater the importance of restraint in criticizing the conduct of 
others. When, therefore, in 1914 the several European powers 
plunged into war, the psychology of millions of Americans was 
such our voluntary participation seemed, even at the outset, to be 
by no means impossible. 

As soon as the several European nations had exchanged warlike 
declarations, the United States promptly took a position of official 
neutrality. When, however, Germany invaded Belgium there were 
many Americans who at once proclaimed it to be our duty to 
resent the outrage and to go to war to punish the invader. Mil- 
lions of Americans, especially in the West and Northeast, were 
slow to assent to this doctrine and there ensued a period of 
national doubt respecting the proper course for our Government 
to pursue. That this national uncertainty was popular with the 
majority was indicated by the reelection of President Wilson on 
the strength of the slogan, “He kept us out of war.” 

During this period Great Britain, upon the high seas, so often 
violated our rights as a neutral that, but for Germany’s graver 
violations of international law, the cloud of an ugly Anglo-Amer- 
ican rupture might have darkened the sky. Fortunately the 
British violations affected property rights only, whereas Germany 
inflicted irreparable loss by taking American lives. As time passed, 
public attention was focused upon the conduct of Germany. 
Finally the sinking of the Lusitania marked the end of the period 
of national doubt and made our declaration of war with Germany 
only a matter of time. 

The question of why we went to war has been furiously de- 
bated. It cannot be answered satisfactorily without recognizing 
that motives were strangely mixed. Those who from the outset 
had advocated the participation of the United States welcomed the 
long-delayed opportunity to help friends and to chastise the 
Kaiser. In addition to this group there were millions to whom 
theretofore the war in Europe had seemed strangely remote. 

When, however, American lives began to be taken the anger 
of these millions flared and they accepted war as a normal mode 
of expressing it. There was another group, relatively small at 
first, to whom the problem presented itself as a somewhat aca- 
demic question of political science—the confrontation of Democ- 
racy by autocracy. To this group President Wilson belonged. To 
him should be given the credit, if it be a credit, of rationalizing 
national anger by interpreting our participation in the war as a 
noble attempt to make the world safe for democracy. 

There was also in many minds the element of fear, in that the 
Kaiser’s military program was popularly believed to include the 
ultimate subjugation of South America as well as the rest of the 
world. In February of 1917 the German Minister to Mexico was 
instructed from Berlin to propose an allience between Germany 
and Mexico with the hope that Mexico would secure the active 
cooperation of Japan. The publication of these instructions 
aroused bitter American resentment and stimulated the House of 
Representatives to an overwhelming vote in favor of arming Amer- 
ican ships. Nothing but a minority filibuster prevented similar 
action by the Senate. 
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Though legislative action was thus blocked, such a German 
policy, officially declared, had an immense popular effect. Whether 
it was all a bluff or whether the program was seridusly contem- 
plated is still under debate. Were it not that multitudes of sen- 
sible people today attribute similar programs to Herr Hitler and 
Signor Mussolini this apprehension might be regarded in retrospect 
as a form of hysteria. In October of 1917 the New York World 
published in map form a synthetic tabulation of various terri- 
torial claims advanced from time to time by German writers. 
“Obviously,” wrote Newton D. Baker, “no such comprehensive plan 
of world conquest was ever adopted by responsible German states- 
men.” (Why We Went to War, p. 18.) 

Nevertheless, such grandiose claims were taken seriously by 80 
many Americans that the instinct of national self-defense must 
be included in the list of reasons why we went to war. Futile 
attempts have been made to hold munition makers and bankers 
responsible for our decision to fight. The most effective demon- 
stration that this theory is baseless will be found in Secretary 
Baker’s book just referred to (pp. 119 et seq.). 

When the decision to take up arms was reached by Congress in 
April of 1917 national doubt was at once replaced by national 
determination. The well-nigh universal acclaim with which the 
President’s war message had been greeted naturally made opposi- 
tion to war intensely unpopular. The 6 Senators and 50 Repre- 
sentatives who voted against the declaration must be recognized 
in retrospect as brave men. At the time, however, they were 
accused of cowardice, as is apt to be the case when a minority 
attempts to stem the tide of popular determination. 

Not every man now alive who wore the uniform of the United 
States in the World War can give a comprehensive account of all our 
war activities. His own experiences in his training camp and 
through the 584 days that intervened between April 6, 1917, and No- 
vember 11, 1918, are of course engraved in his memory. For the rest, 
frantic preparations at home and actual operations abroad were on 
so vast a scale that perhaps even the historians have not yet been 
able to tell the whole story. Suffice it here to record the unques- 
tioned fact that American determination which was enthusiastic at 
the outset became more and more grim as reality replaced imagina- 
tion. The present writer has no certain way of appraising the 
sentiments of the men of the American Legion. His con- 
jecture is that nobody values our American heritage more highly 
than they; that if this heritage was really endangered by the 
World War they are glad that they responded to their country’s 
call; but that they never again can be persuaded that it is 
America’s duty to police the world or to intervene in the quarrels 
of other nations. 

After doubt, determination had come; but after determination 
came disillusionment. 

The present well-nigh universal recognition of the folly of Ver- 
sailles makes it hard to realize how near we came to national partici- 
pation in it. The story of the conflict over ratification in the Senate 
of the United States is one of the most interesting in the annals of 
diplomacy. In an outcome which the writer regards as providential 
we declined to accept the fatal doctrine of “collective security” and 
refused to join in a guaranty of the artificial status quo which the 
Versailles Treaty so unhappily set up. The theory that the conse- 
quences of war can by collective action be made so terrible that 
no nation will dare to risk them is as unworkable a theory as has 
ever been boldly asserted and plausibly maintained. When the 
crisis comes collective international action becomes impossible both 
because opinions differ as to who is wrongdoer and because the 
several parties to the compact are found to have diverse interests. 

Recent events in Europe are nevertheless relied on by some as a 
compelling reason for American intervention, even if this means 
war. It is said, as it was in 1914, that Germany’s policy is hostile to 
the United States. Every weighty consideration leads to a wholly 
different conclusion. It is further said to be our duty to hasten to 
the support of Great Britain and France. There can be no such 
duty until we know precisely what the issue is and where the vital 
interests of the United States really lie. Certainly we cannot wisely 
issue even to the most friendly nations a blanket policy of rein- 
surance. 

We must first know about and approve the risks they propose 
to assume and be made to recognize that reinsurance is, for us, a 
measure of enlightened self-interest. It is, for example, far from 
clear that Britain and France acted wisely in giving commitments 
to Poland in connection with the Polish Corridor and Danzig 
problems. The reshuffling of the cards has been going on for cen- 
turies in Central Europe. This is not to say that this ancient 
game has always been “on the level” or to deny that grave injus- 
tice has often been done. The point is that these successive new 
deals are not necessarily a justification for intervention by outside 

Wers. 

Port is not the fashion of today to read ancient history for light 
on modern problems. Nevertheless an American citizen in 1939 
might find it interesting to review the record of the relations be- 
tween Rome and Carthage. After Rome had won the first round 


strength they decided to endorse 

the project of their great military leader, Hannibal, who planned 
3 the war and carry it over the Alps into Italy. This he 
Livy’s account of what followed 2,000 years ago reads as if 
written today. “The hatred with which they fought,” says the 
Roman historian (Livy, book XXI, ch. I) “was almost greater than 
their powers of attack; the Romans burning with indignation that 
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the conquered should dare to take up arms against their con- 
querors; and the Carthaginians likewise enraged because they 
believed that the conquered had been treated with supercilious 
arrogance and greed.” Scipio, perhaps the best balanced of all 
history’s military heroes (see A Greater Than Napoleon, by Capt. 
B. H. Liddell Hart), first turned the tide of battle by vanquishing 
Hannibal at Zama and then vainly sought to commit his country- 
men to a policy of generous liberality toward the conquered. 

How, opposing him, the vindictive Cato insistently clamored for 
the utter destruction of Carthage will be recalled by many school- 
boys. Echoes of Cato’s popular slogan “Delenda est Carthago“ 
Carthage must be blotted out—must have run through the council 
chamber at Versailles. Certainly its echoes are ringing still. As this 
article is being written (Memorial Day 1939. The incident referred 
to was the ejection of an important Roman Catholic prelate from 
his official residence) the newspapers are chronicling still another 
incident in Germany’s international policy which will put pa- 
tience to a further test. It is just another temptation to raise the 
cry “Delenda est Germania.” It is to be hoped, however, that this 
incident will not bring a repetition on the part of high United 
decried officials of intemperate and abusive utterances about German 
policy. 

No matter how deeply we regret on the part of other nations 
acts of injustice and oppression, denunciation by our Government 
officials is out of order unless we seriously mean again to take up 
arms to redress the wrong. This we do not intend. Disillusionment 
has opened our eyes to the futility of an international policy of 
knight-errantry. It may safely be predicted that as long as the 
American Legion is a stabilizing force in American life the United 
States will make the most of our fortunate geographical position. 

It has become with some the habit to apply the word “‘isola- 
tionist“ as a term of reproach to those who insist upon capitalizing 
our position of natural advantage. It is recorded of James IV of 
Scotland that on the eve of the Battle of Flodden he forsook his 
advantageous position on high and rocky ground because he 
thought it unfair to subject the English cavalry to the consequences 
of an unequal fight. In the ensuing combat he perished and almost 
his entire army with him. It is to be hoped that in his last mo- 
ments he had the consolation of realizing that at any rate he was 
not a selfish isolationist. 

The truth is that the word “isolation” clamors for definition. 
Those who use it should explain clearly just what they mean. 

If the term is applied to one whose offense is that he does not 
agree with his critic on some matter of policy, the critic’s argument 
is not helped by a mere repetition of the word. The true question 
is, What is the policy under discussion, and is it right or wrong? 
If, on the other hand, the term denotes the decent reserve of a 
well-bred family in an apartment house, who neither intervene in 
their neighbor’s quarrels nor shout denunciations through the 
keyhole, then the term is descriptive of one of the most desirable 
traits of civilized man. To talk with owl-like solemnity about the 
futility of “isolation” is neither creditable to the talker nor con- 
vincing to his hearers. 

If, as a result of the disillusionment which followed the World 
War, we first determine that our proper policy is to make America 
strong and to shun war unless we are attacked, we are likely to 
make in this way the greatest possible contribution to the cause of 
civilization. It is something more than a coincidence that the 
Franklin penny (see resolution of Congress under the Articles of 
Confederation, July 6, 1787), the first coin minted under the au- 
thority of the United States, carried upon its face this homely and 
sagacious injunction: “Mind your business.” It would be reassuring 
if the Congress were today to authorize the minting of a new coin 
bearing the slogan “Never again.” 


Hon. James A. Farley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 31 (legislative day of Tuesday, July 25), 1939 


EDITORIALS REFERRING TO PUBLIC SERVICES OF HON. 
JAMES A. FARLEY 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a number of editorials referring 
to the public services of Hon. James A. Farley. 
There being no objection, the editorials were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
[From the Scranton (Pa.) Times of July 20, 1939] 
BUSINESSMAN FARLEY 


Big Jim Farley is not only an A No. 1 political general but, it 
would seem, a business executive who can produce results. There 
is hardly any need to talk about Jim’s ability as a rigger of political 
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conventions and his ability to put his man across. President 
Roosevelt’s nomination in 1932 and Jim's forecast of the outcome 
of the election in 1936 are the best testimonials of his ability as a 
political leader. 

Not only is Jim chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee but Postmaster General as well. In the operation of the 
Postal System he has made a record which we doubt can be 
excelled in any period of the country’s history. For the fiscal year 
ending June 30 the Postal Department shows a net operating sur- 
plus of $10,000,000. This is the fifth surplus reported by Mr. 
Farley during the 6 years of his administration of the Depart- 
ment. Without reducing the efficiency of the Department, Jim 
has quietly been cutting corners on expenses and is now able to 
show a record surplus. 

Gains in revenue by the Department, he says, came from all over 
the country. Taking postal receipts as a barometer of business, 
Mr. Farley sees in them an indication of an upward turn in 
business. From the manner in which Mr, Farley has operated the 
postoffice, apparently we are looking at him too intently as a 
politician and overlooking his -business qualifications, 


[From the Burlington ieee vi Essex Junction, Vt., July 6, 
1939] 


AIR MAIL TO TOWNS 


Postmaster General James A. Farley, while in Vermont last week, 
made the statement that most of the small post offices would get 
air-mail service within the next 5 to 10 years. This is a pretty 
broad statement, yet Postmaster General “Jim” has an intimate 
knowledge of the Postal Service, and his statement would indicate 
— 55 he has an advanced vision of the delivery of mail in the 

ture. 

It does not seem reasonable that the air-mail service will develop 
to the point where the small towns will be served. If it is done, 
there will have to be some sort of pick-up-and-delivery service 
such as the railroads did some years ago by “catching the mail 
on the fly.” When that comes about, it will be another stab in 
the revenues of the railroads, and the trucks will also suffer, too. 

The railroads today get millions of dollars for carrying the mail. 
If deprived of this revenue, there will necessarily be many less 
passenger trains and possibly the ebandonment of many local rail- 
road lines. Probably Postmaster General Farley has a keener in- 
sight into what mail service is going to be in the future than is 
generally understood. 


[From the Crawford (Colo.) Chronicle of June 1, 1939] 
THIS TRIBUTE TO HON. JAMES A. FARLEY 


This little intimate story will, we feel sure, serve to reveal the 
kindly disposition of a great American citizen; one who although 
a member of President Roosevelt’s Cabinet and also the Post- 
master General of the United States, finds time to render little 
favors which prove that the heart of this outstanding public 
official beats in tune with the hearts of his fellowmen regardless 
of their position, wealth, religion, social standing, or political 
belief. 

About 2 weeks ago Leslie J. Savage received a letter from one of 
his life-long friends telling him of an unjust report that had 
been circulated against one of Mr. Savages’ boyhood friends who 
was employed in the United States Postal Department in a small 
town. Fears were felt that an effort would be made to get the 
Post Office Department to discharge this party. Knowing that 
Mr. Savage was a good friend of James A. Farley, these good 
people asked him to write to Mr. Farley and explain the situation 
to him and request that he see to it that no charges made against 
this party be allowed to stand unless they were backed by un- 
impeachable evidence. At the time this letter was received by Mr. 
Savage the newspapers reported that Mr. Farley was on his way 
from Washington to San Francisco to visit the World's Fair and 
attend the postal employees’ convention to be held there. He 
immediately wrote Mr. Farley, addressing the letter to him at 
San Francisco. The letter, which was sent by air mail, did not 
reach San Francisco until after Mr. Farley had left there and 
it was forwarded to him at Cheyenne, Wyo., where it was delivered 
to him the night he made a speech there, which was May 23, 
1939. 

The next morning at about the hour of 7:30 a long-distance 
telephone call was made from Cheyenne, Wyo., to the cross-road 
town of Crawford, Colo. The Postmaster General of the United 
States was calling for the little town of Crawford, Colo., for the 
purpose of telling Leslie Savage that he had received his letter 
in regard to his friend and that his request would receive his 
personal attention and that immediately upon his return to his 
office in Washington he would personally see to it that no unjust 
reports made to the Post Office Department relative to this party 
would be allowed consideration. Mr. Farley requested Mr. Savage 
to notify his friend that he need have no fear of losing his job 
because of any unjust criticisms that might be filed against him. 

Everyone who has given any thought to the vast amount 
of work done by Mr. Farley as Postmaster General and as a 
Cabinet member, knows that he is one of the busiest men in 
the United States. Many people who are intimately acquainted 
with Mr. Farley say that he is one of the hardest-working men 
in public life today; they say he works over 16 hours every day 
except Sunday. The reason he is able to stand up under such 
terriffic pressure is because of his perfect health and well-developed 
body. He does not drink, smoke, or dissipate in any way; is a 
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devout Christian and a home-loving man who places great value 
on doing the things that will be of service to his fellow man. 
That fact that this very busy man was willing to take time out of 
his overcrowded working schedule to give personal attention to 
the letter written him by Mr. Savage concerning a proposition 
that might mean the loss of a job to a man who lives in a 
small town many, many hundreds of miles away from Washing- 
ton, proves beyond a doubt that James A. Farley has within 
his breast a big heart that responds to those things that are 
based upon justice and fair dealing between men everywhere. It 
is a gracious act on the part of this high Government official— 
one that is not only appreciated by the interested parties but 
likewise by all lovers of justice and fair dealing in this Nation 
and all other nations composed of God-fearing people. 

We are glad to pay this well-deserved tribute to Hon. James A. 
Farley and other public officials—regardless of their political or 
religious convictions—who stand for the things Mr. Farley stands 
for with reference to serving his fellow man. May their tribe 
increase. 


[From the Salt Lake City Tribune, May 23, 1939] 
UTAH’S EMINENT GUEST WILL HAVE TRIPLE RECEPTION 


There will be a triple reception today in Salt Lake City in honor of 
a distinguished visitor who is to reach the city this evening. As 
chairman of the national Democratic organization, James A. Farley 
will be greeted by both faithful and doubtful members of the party. 
As Postmaster General and head of the largest Government- 
controlled business institution in the world, James A. Farley will be 
entertained by Postmaster Smoot, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Postmasters, and by other appointees of the Postal De- 
partment from all convenient post offices in the State. As a pros- 
pective candidate for the Presidency next year, James A. Farley will 
attend and address a sympathetic gathering of several hundred lead- 
ing citizens at a banquet scheduled for this evening in the New- 
house Hotel. 

Generally recognized as one of the most active and astute poli- 
ticians this prolific government of, by, and for the people ever pro- 
duced, the genial gentleman who is an official guest until tomorrow’s 
early train will carry him to Cheyenne, is always welcome, always 
enjoyable, always worth while. He sees everybody within the range 
of his vision, salutes everybody under the sound of his voice, and 
knows everybody he has previously met. 

Although not officially or admittedly in the race for the next 
Presidential nomination and ostensibly still loyal to Roosevelt 
personally, if not to some of his pet policies, Farley is a force to 
be reckoned with by both major organizations, as he demon- 
strated 3 years ago. 

With all his popularity the President will be helpless in any 
convention or campaign without the support or cooperation of 
“Sunny Jim.” Roosevelt may have the rank and file behind him, 
but Farley has the organization and that is what counts in this 
machine age. 

Salt Lake City will extend a cordial welcome to Postmaster 
General Farley, National Chairman Farley, and Candidate Farley 
while the quintuplets of Canada are being received by British 
royalty. 


[From the Burlington ine fee ap Essex Junction, Vt., July 6, 
1 
CAPTURED VERMONT 

Postmaster General James A. Farley came into Vermont one 
day last week and just about captured the State. He is no novice 
in appearing in public. Dignified and with commanding appear- 
ance he has a keen understanding of human nature and makes an 
indelible impression wherever he appears. The Democrats have 
taken strongly to the Postmaster General and he also made quite 
a favorable impression with the Republicans. It is doubtful if any 
other man in public life, even the President himself, would have 
been more cordially received. And “Jim” Farley has been travel- 
ing all over the country, meeting people just about the same as 
he did in Vermont, and is building up such a wealth of popularity 
that he will surely have to be reckoned with at the next Demo- 
cratic National Convention. Should he get the nomination for 
President and campaign in Vermont to any extent, he might turn 
this State upside down. He is a man of tremendous energy, very 
likeable, yet under his skin he gave the impression of sincere 
sympathy in humanity. 


[From the Erie (Pa.) Dispatch Herald of June 16, 1939] 
WELCOME, MR. FARLEY 


Erie is honored today by a visit from James A. Farley, the Post- 
master General. Mr. Farley comes here as a guest of the Pennsyl- 
vania Postmasters’ Association, meeting here in annual convention. 

Although Mr. Farley is a member of President Roosevelt's Cabinet, 
as well as being chairman of the Democratic National Committee, 
there is no political implication to be found in his visit here. He 
comes here to talk to postmasters from every section of Pennsyl- 
vania, who, because of their position, are serving the communities 
in which their post offices are situated. Further, while here he will 
pay tribute to the memory of Eben Brewer, a Republican, whose 
monument in East Perry Square was erected by the postal employees 
of the country. 

As Postmaster General Mr, Farley has done a good job. He has 
maintained the efficiency of his Department which reaches into 
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every city, village, and hamlet in the country, and through the 
rural service to the farms and to every out-of-the-way place from 
coast to coast. 

To Mr, Farley Erie should extend a hearty welcome. Actually he 
comes here as the guest of the State’s postmasters; nevertheless, he 
is the guest of the city. The city should honor him as such and do 
everything possible to make his brief stay pleasant, 


[From the Port Huron (Mich.) Times-Herald of June 6, 1939] 
THIS OFTEN HAPPENS HERE 


Probably nowhere else in the world than in America could there 
occur such an incident as that in Conway, Ark., last Sunday, 
when Postmaster General James A. Farley, a Catholic layman, 
received from Hendrix College, a Methodist institution, an honor- 
ary degree of doctor of laws. 

We know well enough that the United States, unfortunately, is 
not free from religious and racial and sectional intolerance and 
prejudices, but this thing which Hendrix College did on Sunday 
shows that education and intelligence are the opposites of preju- 
dice and intolerance and do not work well together. 

For what Hendrix College has done is not remarkable because 
unusual. Honors of this kind have been conferred upon Catho- 
lics ics Protestant colleges, and upon Protestants by Catholic uni- 
versities, 

It is one of the evidences of which there is frequent recurrence 
on this continent—both in the United States and Canada—that 
democratic peoples have no difficulty in living and working to- 
gether in peace and amity, no matter how much they may differ 
in their racial origins, politics and religion, or social theories. 


[From the Sapulpa (Okla.) Herald of May 16, 1939] 
WELCOME JIM FARLEY 

Farley’s visit to Oklahoma this week gives Oklahomans a buzz— 
because it is the forerunner of activity that will from this point 
hence until 1940 gather political campaign momentum. 

“Good Old Jim” Farley is the very epitome of the Rooseyeltian 
era’s strong man. Jim Farley has been front man so long and so 
ably that one wonders whether he gets his ideas from the Presi- 
dent or vice versa. 

At any rate, Oklahoma Democrat dignitaries are rallying around 
one of the most notable Postmaster Generals of the century. 
Farley has managed to survive political storms and administra- 
tional shake-ups of varied degrees. He knows how to sit steady 
in the boat, and there he has sat. 

Oklahomans are pleased with the opportunity of seeing and 
greeting Farley—Democrats to be sure, and some Republicans. In 
this day of paradoxical party fusion there are Republicans who 
lean to the demos and demos who espouse the Republican ticket. 

Jim Farley, however, is strictly a dyed-in-the-wool Democrat. 
He exudes the principles of Roosevelt democracy—and he has 
made an excellent executive in the post he has been selected to 
fill for the Roosevelt regime. 

His tour at the moment is timely and wisely chosen by party 
strategists. Whatever may ostensibly bring him through the 
Middle West and Southwest, Jim Farley will mend fences if he can, 
build political new ones where they have been washed away, and 
feel out the prospects of the Democratic bid in the upswinging 
Presidential election. 

And Farley is well fitted for this task in view of his extensive 
job as patronage aide-de-camp for the present administration. 

Oklahomans all are hapy to extend a sincere welcome to this 
aoe s of the national administration, James Farley, Postmaster 

neral, 


— 


[From the Nowata (Okla.) Star of May 21, 1939] 
JIM FARLEY—SUPERSALESMAN 


Postmaster General James A. Farley came to Oklahoma this 
week, made three speeches, clasped the hands of thousands, re- 
tained that captivating smile, sold his wares, and departed with 
Oklahoma still safely in the Roosevelt column. 

Jim Farley has the happy faculty of making friends—none can 
resist that winning personality, infectious smile, hearty handshake, 
and cordial greeting as he calls his greeter by his first name and 
says, “Yes, sir; glad to see you again; glad to be back in Oklahoma.” 
Having the knack of remembering faces and names, Farley makes 
the best of this, a politican’s greatest asset. How his memory 
retains the first names of thousands and how he stands up to the 
gruelling task of shaking the hands of many thousands daily while 
on these trips is a mystery to everyone. But Farley seems to enjoy 
it—at least if he doesn't, no one but Farley knows it. 

“Good old Jim” is the very epitome of the Rooseveltian era’s 
strong man. He has been front man so long and has performed 
the job so ably he has many wondering how he has managed to 
piped political storms and administrational shake-ups of varied 

egrees. 

In his defense of the Roosevelt administration one is quick to 
perceive that Farley fairly idolizes his friend of long standing, and 
no matter what others may think of the Chief Executive, it is easy 
to see that Franklin D. Roosevelt is still the idol of the greatest 
Postmaster General and the most astute politician this country has 
ever seen. 

And this unswerving loyalty to his chief plus his winning person- 
ality tends to make “genial Jim” today one of the best-liked men 
in American public life. 
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Surplus Purchases of Dairy Products 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE: JR. 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 31 (legislative day of Tuesday, July 25), 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, JR., OF 
WISCONSIN, JUNE 29, 1939 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp a radio address delivered 
by me, broadcast by transcription over station WHA, Madi- 
son, Wis., on June 29, 1939, on the subject Surplus Purchases 
of Dairy Products. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Several weeks ago I had an opportunity to talk over this 
station about the desperate situation facing the dairy industry. 
It was a time of emergency. Surplus supplies of butter and 
other dairy products were piling up in unprecedented amounts, 
and dairy prices, as a result, were falling to disastrously low 
levels. 

Butter was selling at 22.1 cents a pound, the lowest monthly 
average for 92-score butter since 1933. The price of cheese was 
lower than it had been at any time since 1934. Milk was 38 
cents per 100 pounds below the price it had brought a year 
ago. These few, brief figures represented market conditions that 
were costing Wisconsin dairy farmers thousands of dollars every 
single day. 

At that time I told you that I was joining with Senators from 
other agricultural States and with our Progressive Congressmen 
from Wisconsin in a combined effort to meet the emergency and 
stop the decline in commodity prices. We set out to secure an 
appropriation of additional funds to the Federal Surplus Com- 
modity Corporation so that it could buy up the surplus farm 
commodities which are bearing down so heavily on commodity 
prices and distribute these surpluses to the unemployed people on 
public relief who can use them. 

Tonight I am happy to report that we were successful in getting 
most of what we went after. Our original amendment called for 
an appropriation of $150,000,000 for these purchases of surplus 
commodities, and the Senate approved the amendment providing 
8113.000000 of this amount. Finally, late last week the House of 
Representatives also accepted the amendment. 

This appropriation will be added to the money already provided 
for such purchases under existing law. Since 1933 the Surplus 
Commodities Corporation has been receiving 30 percent of the 
Federal customs receipts to finance the purchase of surplus com- 
modities for relief purposes. It is estimated that this source will 
provide approximately $92,000,000 in the coming year. This, to- 
gether with the additional appropriation just made, will mean a 
total of $205,000,000 will be on hand to remove farm surpluses 
from the market and bolster up the prices of farm commodities. 

The additional appropriation was necessary for two reasons. In 
the first place we have been steadily accumulating larger surpluses 
of farm products in the past year. Dairy production in particu- 
lar has increased a great deal since 1937. The number of milk 
cows has increased in all areas, and the amount of milk produced 
has increased still more, due to good pasture and feed supplies. 
The production of manufactured dairy products such as butter, 
cheese, and evaporated milk during the 1938-39 season increased 
about 10 percent above the average production for the previous 
five seasons. On April 1 of this year there were 78,000,000 pounds 
of butter in storage, compared with only 14,000,000 pounds in 
storage on April 1 of last year. 

Yet in spite of the fact that the surpluses to be faced were 
larger, the money available to the Surplus Commodities Corpo- 
ration under the existing appropriation from customs receipts 
appears to be about $52,000,000 less next year than was available 
this year from that source. The reason for this is a decline in 
American imports. 

This type of emergency action has proved its worth to the 
farmers of the country in preventing the collapse of commodity 
prices, and I am confident that on this occasion it will offer 
substantial help to our farmers in Wisconsin. 

I hope no one will misunderstand me. This is not going to 
work any miracles. The problem of market surpluses and de- 
pressed farm prices will require more fundamental treatment 
than we are able to give it in a more or less temporary program 
of emergency purchases. The economic crisis which the farmers 
are facing today is still a continuation of the same agricultural 
depression which started in the years immediately following the 
World War when big business and high finance set out to deflate 
the country and liquidate wartime values. 

However, I am convinced that a properly conducted program 
of Government purchases will relieve the acute crisis which has 
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arisen as a result of the increasing production of the past year. 
It is one way of maintaining the market demand and thus 
supporting the price level for the farmer. 

Look at what happened this spring after the Government dis- 
continued its purchases of surplus butter in the open market. 
For 9 months the purchases financed through the Government had 
kept the price of butter above 25 cents. In March these purchases 
were discontinued, and the price promptly fell to 22 cents. 

So that you may get a clear idea of just how this program works, 
let me explain it briefly. The Surplus Commodities Corporation 
was set up in 1933 to buy foodstuffs and other farm commodities 
which were clogging the commodity markets and which would also 
be useful to the people on public-relief rolls. In this way the 
supplies bought were actually removed from the market and con- 
sumed. They were not allowed to lie around in storage where they 
could be tossed back on the market again at a later date, as was 
the case when the Farm Board tried to stabilize the wheat market 
during the Hoover administration. 

Last year, when the surpluses of dairy products became a serious 
threat to the market price of milk, the Federal Surpius Com- 
modities Corporation concentrated its efforts on the job of keeping 
up the price of butter, which represents about three-fourths of the 
milk that goes into manufactured dairy products. 

To supplement the direct purchases of butter for relief pur- 
poses, there was o aD Products Marketing Association. 
This association was able to borrow additional money under an- 
other section of the Agricultural Adjustment Act with which it 
was able to purchase butter for storage. Under the terms of the 
loans this butter could not be resold in the open market at less 
than the purchase price plus the charges for storage and handling. 
Since the Dairy Products Marketing Association bought all its 
butter supplies at a price in excess of 25 cents per pound, it could 
not be sold on the market under any circumstances for less than 
approximately 26 cents. 

By this means it was possible to absorb much larger amounts 
from the market than would have been feasible if direct purchases 
for relief had been relied upon entirely. Then as relief channels 
could absorb the supply, the Federal Surplus Commodities Cor- 
poration bought it from the Dairy Products Marketing Association 
as well as from the open market. 

Butter has been distributed to the needy on relief during the 

ast year at the rate of 12,000,000 pounds per month. The Dairy 

oducts Marketing Association purchased 114,000,000 pounds of 
butter during the summer and fall of last year. Of this amount 
91,000,000 pounds has now been purchased by the Federal Surplus 
Commodities Corporation for relief distribution, leaving only 23,- 
000,000 pounds of this supply in the hands of the association. 
The storage supplies of the Surplus Commodities Corporation are 
8 out of the market and can be distributed only to people 
on relief. 

In addition to these purchases of surplus butter, the Corpora- 
tion has also bought considerable amounts of other dairy prod- 
ucts within the last year, including 3,262,000 pounds of evapo- 
rated milk, 9,000,000 pounds of dry-milk powder, and 132,000,000 
pounds of fluid milk. 

Altogether the actual purchases of dairy products for relief use 
for the fiscal year ending tomorrow represent an expenditure of 
approximately $36,000,000, 

Just this month new efforts have been made to divert addi- 
tional supplies of cheese and evaporated milk from the market 
for relief purposes. Seventy-five cars of evaporated milk were 
purchased just a few days ago, and offers are being considered 
for the sale of substantial orders of cheese. 

With the new appropriation available for the coming year, 
beginning July 1, the dairy farmers of Wisconsin ought to find 
the Federal Government a valuable and helpful customer. Under 
the law 25 percent of the total appropriation is the maximum 
that can be devoted to a single type of farm commodity. So 
$50,000,000 is the very most that could be used for the purchase 
of dairy products, but even that amount should be of assistance 
to the dairy farmer in the present emergency. 

I do not think that anyone will quarrel with the use to which 
these products are put after they are purchased. They are not 
wasted. They are not plowed under or destroyed. They are used 
by people who need them badly. The foodstuffs go to supply these 
people with a more adequate diet, and I am sure no one is going 
to begrudge the unfortunate victims of unemployment and mis- 
fortune an opportunity to eat more healthful and wholesome 
food. 

In conclusion I want to assure the farmers of Wisconsin that the 
battle still goes on toward an ultimate solution of the critical prob- 
lems which have plagued agriculture since the war. This victory I 
have told you about tonight is only a temporary stopgap. The real 
solution must be worked out over the long pull. The problems are 
the outgrowth of fundamental changes in our economic environment 
which go deeper than any specific measure or administration, either 
State or National, at the present time. The answers will probably 
have to come the slow, hard way. But by constantly working away 
day after day to reduce farm indebtedness, to maintain farm com- 
modity prices and push them back upward to the point where they 
will cover the farmer’s cost of production, to build stronger mar- 
keting cooperatives which will be effective in reducing the spread 
between the price the farmer receives and the price the consumer 
is obliged to pay, and by striving to improve the quality of the 
product as well as the efficiency of production—I am confident that 
it will be possible to achieve the balance between farm production 
and industrial production that is absolutely necessary if we are to 
have a sound, healthy economic system, 
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Vice President Garner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. BENNETT CHAMP CLARK 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 31 (legislative day of Tuesday, July 25), 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE NASHVILLE TENNESSEAN OF JULY 28, 
1939 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
very splendid editorial published in the Nashville Tennes- 
sean of July 28, 1939, on the subject of the Honorable JOHN 
Nance Garner, Vice President of the United States. I will 
say in that connection that this editorial is accompanied 
by one of the most illuminating and effective cartoons I 
have ever seen printed in my life, and my only regret is 
that the rules of the Senate preclude me from asking 
unanimous consent that the cartoon be included in the 
Record as well as the editorial. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Nashville Tennessean of July 28, 1939] 
FOR THE ENEMIES HE HAS MADE 


JOHN NANCE Garner, of Texas, if we know the man, is entirely 
undisturbed by the violent personal attack that has been launched 
ey the angry and unrestrained generalissimo of O. I. O., John L. 

wis. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 


If there are any regrets, they will be attributed to the labor 
leader who chooses to take as an affront the fact that the Vice 
President of the United States and presiding officer of the Senate 
reserves the right of freedom of decision on all important issues. 

For 40 years the record of Vice President Garner has been 
unstained and his has been character beyond reproach. From the 
time of his rise to prominence on the southwestern plains until 
he assumed his duties as the second ranking official in the Na- 
tional Government, he has had the esteem and confidence of his 
fellow citizens. During two national campaigns even the dis- 
criminating John L. Lewis found this typical American worthy of 
political support. 

There has come to light, however, a fundamental difference of 
opinion between the Texan and the man who so belatedly de- 
nounces him as “evil.” It dates back to those dark days when the 
sit-down strike was at its height. . 

In the face of this direct challenge to government it is generally 
known that Mr. Garner put all politics aside and advised the 
administration that an uncompromising stand in behalf of law and 
order and Americanism was required. This was the American view- 
point, as events turned out, and it is responsible for the decline 
of illegal occupation and destruction of property. It has been 
upheld by a sweeping decision of the Supreme Court. 

While one voice was being raised on behalf of constitutional 
rights and liberties, there was no helpful action on the part of the 
O. I. O's high command. Silence reigned in the tent of John L. 
Lewis. The courage which has permitted an inexcusable attack on 
a good citizen was not enough to warrant a protest against methods 
which threatened to undermine the foundations of government. 

From that time on it has been generally known that Mr. Lewis 
was not to be listed among the friends and supporters of John 
Garner. If the Vice President became an active candidate for the 
Presidency, it was assumed that the would-be labor dictator would 
oppose him. 

Political differences, however, fail to justify the tactics now 
employed by the embittered labor leader, nor do they furnish 
sufficient grounds on which to base a charge that Mr. Garner is 
not, or has not been, a friend of labor. 

Over the years the record of Mr. Garner has been one of sup- 
port for liberal legislation. He has played an important part in 
the New Deal, which has opened new opportunities for labor, 
at enjoyed the vote of labor which had full knowledge of 


And if, to Mr. Lewis’ eyes, the stand against the sit-down was 
an affront to the workers, he would do well to consult the rank 
and file of labor in these United States. As a matter of fact, the 
man who denounced an indefensible practice is one to whom 
labor should owe an everlasting debt of gratitude. F 

The voice of John L. Lewis is in no sense the voice of the 
American worker, and if he is not yet aware of that fact, he will 
be enlightened in due time. 

John Garner has become one of America’s great institutions. 


He typifies the independence and courage which is the national 
heritage. 
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He has numberless friends and he has never shrunk from duty 
because some individuals or groups might be displeased. 

No words of calumny from Jobn L. Lewis or any other can lessen 
the stature of the Vice President of the United States, who is loved, 
among other things, for the enemies he has made. 

Mr. Lewis’ crude outburst of anger and malice at one who for 
40 years has stood before the American people as a man of char- 
acter and high morality will have no effect upon this veteran 
war horse of democracy. 

JOHN GARNER was fighting Cannonism, Republican reaction, the 
political influence of the Mellons, the Mills, and the Morgans while 
John Lewis was a Republican ward worker. 

The only man in the history of his country to have successively 
been Democratic minority leader, Democratic majority leader, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and the Vice President of 
the United States, the Vice President, of course, will be all the more 
endeared to the American people. 

If JOHN Garner today is “a labor-baiting, poker-playing, whisky< 
drinking evil man,” he was the same in 1932 when he gave the 
ge that nominated Franklin Delano Roosevelt for President at 

cago. 

If after the 6 years in which he has distinguished the Vice Presi- 
dency with his dignity and wisdom, he is what Mr. Lewis said, he 
was the same 3 years ago at the Philadelphia convention when 
President Roosevelt paid his great tribute to him and asked him 
again to accept the Vice Presidential nomination, 


Creation of Additional Federal Judgeships 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CLYDE M. REED 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 31 (legislative day of Tuesday, July 25), 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE NEWARK (N. J.) EVENING NEWS OF 
JULY 27, 1939 


Mr. REED, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix an article dealing with creation 
of additional Federal judgeships, entitled “No Fifth Judge- 
ship!” published in the Newark Evening News of July 27, 
1939. 


There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


{From the Newark Evening News, of July 27, 1939] 
NO FIFTH JUDGESHIP 


The Senate confirmed the nomination of District Judge William 
Clark to be a judge of the third circuit court of appeals on June 
16, 1938, since which time there have been three United States 
district judges functioning in New Jersey instead of the statutory 
four. The vacancy has existed for more than 13 months. Now, 
on top of this, the Senate passes an act creating a fifth judgeship 
for this district, and the bill goes to the House of Representatives 
for action. The House, in the light of all the circumstances, 
should reject this legislation. 

The fourth judgeship remained vacant during the last 6 months 
of Attorney General Cumming’s tenure, and it has remained va- 
cant for almost 7 months since Frank Murphy became Attorney 
General. The criminal docket in this district is reported to be 
in a serious state of congestion. Yet Mr. Murphy announced 
months ago, and has restated it since, that he was going to purge 
the Federal courts of politics, to disregard politics in appointments 
to the Federal bench, to reform inefficient and laggard methods 
of handling court business, and to clear up congested dockets. 

One might say in this connection: Mr. Attorney General, there has 
been a vacant judgeship in this State during almost 7 months of 
your term of office, during which the Congress has been in session; 
the Senate prepared to consider and confirm a suitable nomination. 
What is the reason no appointment has been made? Could it be 
politics? Could it be, as Senator Reep, of Kansas, charged in 
the Senate, that Mr. Hague and Senator SMATHERS can't get together 
on a candidate? Can it be that the creation of a fifth judgeship is 
designed to liquidate this dilemma? 

With one judgeship vacant for 13 months, does not the proposed 
creation of another place have an aroma of politics? Are you aware 
that when the proposal for a fifth judge was first made to the Con- 
gress, in the report of Mr. Cummings, it was stated that all four 
district Judges had expressed themselves as opposed to Mr. Cum- 
mings’ recommendation when one of his assistants, Mr. Keenan, 
first broached the subject to them? 

Suppose we fill the fourth judgeship and see what happens. 
Suppose Mr. Murphy then speeds up the presentation of cases 
here and integrates the work of the courts, as he has promised 
to do everywhere in a general statement on the needs of the 
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Federal bench. Suppose, in case of need, a retired Associate Jus- 

tice of the Supreme Court of the United States is sent here to 

sit as a district judge, as was done in New York, or that one 

of the retired judges of the third circuit is designated to help 

pr as a district judge in cases. Let’s see what happens 
en. 

If, in spite of all this, it can be demonstrated that congestion 
of dockets in this district is still serious, still prejudicial to that 
promptness which Chief Justice Taft once described as “the 
essence of justice,” then it will be time for the Congress to con- 
sider the creation of a fifth judgeship, without the reproach of 
politics being present to hurt the prestige of the Federal bench, 
which all of us more than ever desire to guard and preserve. 


America’s Responsibility 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. HENRIK SHIPSTEAD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 31 (legislative day of Tuesday, July 25), 1939 


EDITORIALS FROM THE MONTREAL DAILY STAR 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have published in the Appendix of the Recorp two 
excellent editorials of recent date appearing in the Montreal 
Daily Star dealing with international relations in Europe and 
in the Orient. The editorials are particularly interesting 
because of the fact that the Montreal Daily Star is recog- 
nized more than any other newspaper in Canada as reflecting 
the policies of the Canadian Government. 

There being no objection, the editorials were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Montreal Daily Star of June 22, 1939] 
SHOULD BRITAIN FIGHT JAPAN ALONE? 


It is a great comfort to note that the Chamberlain government 
has no intenticn whatever of allowing Great Britain’s enemies 
to fix either the time or the place for the presumably pending 
“show-down” about which everybody is always talking. When a 
battlefield is finally chosen, we will have at least a voice in its 
selection. This flare-up in Tientsin, underlined by the dramatic 
occupation of long-doomed Swatow, looks altogether too much like 
a put- up job” to deceive such experienced foreign-policy directors 
as the officials of the Foreign Office. They are not to be irritated 
or stampeded into ill-advised action by tactics which resemble 
nothing so much as the methods of the interfering “stooges” who 
prepare the victim of the pickpocket. 

What are needed more than anything else are cool heads. And 
that is precisely what the present British Government and their 
cfficial advisers have nothing else but. Excitable people find them 
too cool. But the ordinarily peaceful citizen who deeply dreads 
an unn war will be greatly reassured by the spectacle of 
the British Prime Minister and his foreign secretary daily 
poisonously insinuating questions in both Houses of Parliament, 
and refusing to be pushed into precipitate action that would nicely 
play the game of the dictator powers. 

Nothing would suit Germany and Italy half so well as to see 
the British Empire deeply and unescapably involved in a first- 
class war in the China Sea. So much of the British and French 
Navies would have to be sent to Singapore even to cover relief 
operations for the Chinese armies that these two democracies 
would be exposed to grave danger in the Mediterranean and even 
the North Atlantic, should they try to redeem their pledges to 
help Poland in case that country were subjected to wanton attack. 
It is precisely this overwhelmingly naval strength of ours in the 
west that, more than anything else today, keeps the axis twins 
quiet. Diminish this strength to a perilously precarious margin, 
and we would almost certainly see the Germans in the Polish 
corridor and the Italians in Tunisia. 

Admittedly, if the United States became involved, the situation 
would be completely changed. A British-French-American alli- 
ance to protect their mutual interests in China, and more espe- 
cially to keep the Pacific from being dominated by Japan, would 
almost certainly bring Russia into the combination, and we would 
then have irresistible military and naval strength on our side. 
Under such circumstances, it would be most unlikely that the 
axis would turn at all. It would feel that this was an exceptionally 
poor time for it to try conclusions with the democracies. We 
should have peace with honor and a fine sense of security, and 
Japan would be sent back to her legitimate sphere of influence. 

Such a combination of powers—if it could win the right to nego- 
tiate a new peace treaty without first embittering every participant 
by a long and murderous war—would be strong enough to lay the 
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foundations of that peace on the firm principles of even-handed 
justice and fair play for all. It would not be a Brest-Litovsk peace, 
with its logical spawn, Versailles, St. Germain, and the others. It 
would be a peace recognizing the claims of the “have nots” to a 
fairer distribution of the world’s choice possessions. It would be a 
peace in which it would be possible to grant some of Hitler’s requests 
and make some of Mussolini’s dreams come true without apparently 
yielding to threats of force. 

But there is at present little or no prospect of any such combina- 
tion. There are still too many Americans who distrust British inten- 
tions and dislike British policies in Asia. We British come to them 
burdened with the heritage of the ages. We cannot start now with 
a clean slate. Consequently some of our actions are shining targets 
for the criticism of an idealistic people whose foreign history began 
only when Dewey entered Manila Bay. Still, such as we are, we 
stand in this year of our Lord on guard along the China coasts of 
not only the interests and the ideals of the American people but of 
their future security as a people living along the shores of the Pacific 
Ocean. 

But as things stand, and in view of the menacing condition of 
Europe—not excluding Russian reluctance to join our “peace 
front’”—Great Britain has no interests in eastern Asia whose pro- 
tection would justify a single-handed war with Japan. This is 
the hobble that limits the stride of the British Government. Just 
what national cause is served by having Mr. Chamberlain grilled 
every day in public by political gadflies, with little knowledge but 
much partisan or personal spleen, it is hard to see. Still, this is 
our system of government. This is one of the handicaps of democ- 
zay Aor which some of us at least are most unwilling to bleed 
an e. 

It is becoming clearer with every day that the British Cabinet 
is doing what it can—and that is not too much. It is playing a 
hard game with low cards. But it is playing it with traditional 
British determination and with the help of the splendid courage 
of every British subject now facing discomfort and danger under 
Japanese arrogance. British history records many sorts of British 
heroism. It is not always the victorious charge of the Guards at 
Waterloo. It is sometimes the hopeless charge of the Light Brigade 
at Balaclava. And again it is sometimes the sacrificial death of 
a “Chinese” Gordon. 

[From the Montreal Daily Star of June 27, 1939] 
WHY NOT REDEEM WOODROW WILSON’S PLEDGES? 

Just 20 years ago tomorrow the Treaty of Versailles was signed. 
None of the first-rank German leaders would make the humiliat- 
ing pilgrimage to Paris to affix their names to this dishonoring 
document. An ersatz delegation appeared. It did not get a 
friendly or enco reception. All that could be said was 
that it got away alive. Yet the Kaiser and his crew were long 
since exiles in Holland. The great German Reich was a Republic. 
If the Wilsonian “mush” to the effect that we were making war 
on the German rulers and not on the German people had been 
even measurably true, we should obviously have welcomed the 
formation of a democratic German Republic and tried to help it 
Keep the confidence of the liberated German people. 

But we did nothing of the sort. We imposed astronomical dam- 
ages on the prostrate and helpless Germans, knowing full well that 
they could never pay them. We disarmed the Republic, forgetting 
that time, if left alone, would surely render existing armaments 
obsolete and that all we had to fear from Germany was a revival 
of the old war spirit. Then we went watchfully to work to snub 
the Republic, to rebuff its every effort to get a little release for the 
German people from the impossible terms of Versailles, to discredit 
it daily in the eyes of its own suffering citizens. In short, we did 
everything we could to arouse the old war spirit of the Teutons 
and to convince them that they had nothing to expect from a 
retention of Republican institutions save generations of quasi- 
slavery. If they wanted to stand upright again, they must prepare 
to fight for the privilege. 

Well, that is precisely what they did. They turned to nazi-ism 
and the intoxicating rhetoric of an ex-corporal called Adolf Hitler. 
Absurd as were his fantastic dreams, ludicrous as were his first 
efforts to arouse his people, smothered with laughter as was his 
beer-hall putsch, we had so thoroughly cultivated and manured 
the soil of German sentiment for just such a rank and poisonous 
growth as his dragons’ teeth have since produced that his dreams 
have come true, his absurdities have hardened into good German 
gospel, and the derisive laughter of the Munich beer hall has 
become the bitter laughter of the Munich surrender. In less than 
two decades it was a white-faced and humiliated allied delegation 
that signed on the dotted line. 

A cable statistician, writing from Versailles, calculates that of 
the 453 pages of the Versailles Treaty a total of 300 have been torn 
into scraps of paper. Of its 440 clauses, 314 have been broken—most 
of them by the hammer strokes of this same figure of fun, Adolf 
Hitler. The clauses dealing with the independent status of the 
free city of Danzig are said to be next on the list for contemptuous 
flouting. And possibly the most discouraging feature of the whole 
fiasco is that the German people—about whom we once professed 
to be so concerned—are completely convinced today that they 
are right, that they were tricked by the 14 points into a prema- 
ture surrender under false pretenses, and that the old pre-war 
policy of “encirclement” is once more in course of preparation. 

Those who say that Hitler is crazy do not strike deep enough into 
the dangerous stratas of German thought. The whole German 
nation are not crazy. As a people, they are probably about the least 
likely in Europe to go insane, with the exception of the stolid 
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British. They could not be led into the wild adventures they have 
risked by a crazy man if they had not been previously persuaded 
that in no other way could they hope to regain “a place in the 
sun.” But the worst of their apprehensions must by now be fairly 
well dispelled. They have got back their Rhineland and the Saar. 
They have brought crippled Austria into the German fold. They 
have rescued the Sudetens and then taken over the rest of Czecho- 
slovakia. They have picked up Memel. They have been recognized 
as equals at Munich. 

It is time that they sloughed their inferiority complex and 
were prepared to sit down with the rest of us in a warless peace 
conference. Such a conference would not depend upon whether 
or not we could trust the word of Hitler. We would not have to. 
Once Germany is given what her people will regard as a fair 
offer, the malignant power of the Hitler magic to summon them 
to a suicidal war against a united civilization will have vanished. 
If he really is crazy, the methodical Germans will then find it out. 

It was something like this that Mr. Chamberlain had in mind 
when he preached and practiced “appeasement.” We cannot ignore 
80,000,000 people in the middle of Europe. They must have a 
sense of decency and intelligent self-interest and a desire to 
advance civilization to which we can appeal. They cannot want 
war for war's sake. Remove from Hitler’s vocabulary the in- 
flammatory pictures he paints them of simple justice in the divi- 
ind of the world’s riches, and his amazing hypnotic spell will be 

en. 

With Germany off our backs, we could deal with Japan. Japan 
is destroying, piece by piece, our splendid and fabulously rich 
empire in Asia. Even a victorious Germany would not inflict half 
so many deadly injuries upon us, unless it drove a lethal thrust 
through the heart of the Empire. We certainly should not allow 
ourselves to stumble or drift into the fatal abyss of a world war 
against three mighty military powers—with only one sure ally— 
if we can escape it by redeeming the Woodrow Wilson pledge to 
treat the German people, as distinct from their rulers, as friends 
and neighbors. 


Let Us Stick to Real Neutrality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1939 


SPEECH OF HON. PAUL W. SHAFER OF MICHIGAN, AT SUN- 
BURY, PA., July 29, 1939 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, under permission 
to extend my remarks, I include a speech delivered Saturday, 
July 29, at the twenty-seventh annual Herrold reunion at 
Rolling Green Park, near Sunbury, Pa.: 


If an inhabitant of another planet should visit the earth today, 
he would find the peoples of Europe arming madly for their own 
destruction. He would see men killed daily in the frantic race 
to build up air forces. He would see cities preparing desperately 
to defend themselves against destruction from the air. He would 
watch children too young to lisp their first prayers being fitted with 
gas masks. He would witness the movements of troops and 
engines of death and destruction by day and by night. Every- 
where he would find the people girding themselves physically 
and mentally for the greatest conflict the world has ever known. 

He might then cross the seas to a land separated from this 
terrifying scene by 3,000 miles of ocean—a land vast in size, rich 
in resources, her people the freest in the world, enjoying the 
highest standard of living man has ever known, and with vastly 
more space for expansion than the crowded people of Europe 
have ever known. 

“Here are a people blessed among the nations of the earth,” 
this celestial visitor would say to himself. “No need for them 
to become involved in the conflicts of another continent. Theirs 
are the resources to make them virtually independent of the 
rest of the world. Their geographical position is such that they 
need not become involved in the wars of others.” 

He would expect to hear these people exclaiming fervently, 
“Thank God I live in America.” Instead, he would hear them 
asking each other, “Must we fight another war?” 

He would be shocked to discover that daily these people are 
told, by men in high public office, through the press, and over the 
air, that they cannot hope to escape the next war, and that the 
price of their peace is that they prevent the outbreak of war in 
any corner of the globe. He would find tragic—and well-nigh in- 
credible—the propaganda which teaches that we must resign our- 
selves to policing the world in an attempt to enforce peace in- 
evitably or be dragged down into the bloody conflict. Yet such is 
the situation in which we find ourselves. 
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The American people, alarmed by the tide of world events; horri- 
fied at the thought of war, are bewildered as to how to remain at 


peace, 

Few official voices are raised today against the preaching of 
this doctrine of despair and defeatism. Yet, midst this tumult and 
shouting, out of the past, come two voices that would guide us if 
we would but heed them. 

The first is that of Washington himself, in his Farewell Address 
to the people whom he loved and had served so well: 

“Observe good faith and justice toward all nations,” it says. 
“Cultivate peace and harmony with all. Religion and morality en- 
join in this conduct; and can it be that good policy does not 
equally enjoin it? It will be worthy of a free, enlightened, and, at 
no distant period, a great nation, to give mankind the magnani- 
mous and too novel example of a people always guided by an 
exalted justice and benevolence. Who can doubt that in the 
course of time * * œ the fruits of such a plan would richly 
repay any temporary advantages which might be lost by a steady 
adherence to it * “ 

For over a century, these words were to guide the American 
people, to form the basis of their foreign policy, and to aid them 
in the building of a great and prosperous Nation. They found 
it wise counsel, because it was timeless. It was not merely advice 
to a new and struggling Nation weakened by revolution and not 
yet strong enough to wage a foreign war. It was advice to the 
Nation even after it had become, as Washington prophesied, pow- 
erful and prosperous. Because they followed this advice, the 
American people were able to hold up to the world the shining 
example of the blessings of peace and liberty under self-govern- 
ment. They knew that there was one way to preserve all that 
they had built; it was by remaining at They knew that 
there was but one way to avoid entanglement in the embroilments 
of Europe; it was to preserve strict neutrality. They knew that 
there was but one way to maintain neutrality; it was to refrain 
from taking sides in the quarrels of other nations. 

Another voice speaks across the years: It is the voice of thou- 
sands who lie buried in Flanders Field and in many another field 
of Europe, speaking as one: 

“We crossed the ocean inspired by the ideal of making the 
world safe for democracy,” it says. We gave our lives in a war 
that was to end all wars. Is the world to be dragged into another 
struggle under these false hopes? Are men to fight and to die 
again in vain? Have they learned nothing from the supreme 
sacrifice we made?” 

This war, the most horrible the world has ever known, was 
followed, like all other wars, by a boom and then a depression— 
the deepest in history. In the despair of that depression, we lost 
our sense of values. We momentarily abandoned the traditional 
way of solving our problems, and turned to panaceas and experi- 
ments in defiance of the lessons of the past. 

The traditional American character, the sturdy qualities of indus- 
try and initiative and energy and thrift have been mocked to scorn. 
Far from being regarded as useful, they became something of which 
to be ashamed, as the people were taught that henceforth they 
could not hope to solve their own problems, but must look to the 
Government as the root of all power, the dispenser of all ‘ 
The damage which this has done to the courage and the morale of 
the American people is greater than any man can say. 

We were persuaded that a rigid economy of planned scarcity, 
rather than a free economy of abundance, was the way of pros- 
perity and progress. We were told that while profligate spending 
beyond income spells debt for an individual and is wrong, profligate 
spending beyond income for the Government is not debt at all, 
but an investment and the only way to prosperity. As a result we 
are still wallowing in the mire of depression after 10 years, and we 
are no nearer to recovery than we were when the New Deal admin- 
istration took office. 

Today an administration which has demonstrated that it has no 
solution to our problems save more debts, more spending, and 
more taxes, is determined to try to solve the problems of the rest 
of the world. Indeed, the New Dealers would persuade us that we 
cannot hope for the solution of our own problems or for a return to 
even an approach to prosperity until we have set the rest of the 
world straight. To the list of foolish fallacies which it has attempted 
to put into practice it has added the theory that we can preserve 
peace only by force, and that war can be averted only by the threat 
of arms. We are asked to pull the mote out of our brother’s eye 
before we have removed the beam from our own eye. 

Those who urge such a program argue that the best way to 
prevent a war is to prevent its breaking out. But the deceptive- 
ness of this logic hides its ugly implications. It would be all very 
well if it could be done. Tt might succeed if America’s armed 
might were such that we could police the world. It might succeed 
if America could control the motives and moves of all leaders of 
all nations. But unless America is prepared to undertake such a 
task, it remains the most dangerous path we could choose. 

We were drawn into the last World War although we had no 
intentions of taking sides at its outbreak. Are we not much more 
likely to be dragged into the next general conflict if we have 
already pledged our support to one group of combatants before 
war has even begun? 

Those who advocate this policy cannot guarantee that such a 
policy will prevent the outbreak of war. They cannot guarantee 
that, having taken sides and supplied aid, the foreign propaganda 
which is now at work enlisting our sympathies will not become 
more forceful and formidable, ultimately succeeding in dragging 
us actively into the struggle. 
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They cannot guarantee that, if factories are booming with the 
false prosperity against which President Roosevelt himself warned 
us but a few years ago, munitions makers and others will not join 
the foreign propagandists and mistaken idealists in the clamor that 
we enter the war. 

They cannot guarantee that they can stem the tide of emotion- 
alism of a people whose sympathies and active aid they have 
already directed to one side of the conflict. 

They cannot guarantee that they can control the tide of events, 
of “incidents,” and acts of retaliation from nations whom 
we discriminate, events which would inevitably lead to our entry 
into the conflict. 

Those who propose this course know what the horrors of the next 
war will be. They know that since the war that was to end all 
wars men have so developed the science of self-destruction that 
another general conflict will threaten civilization itself. They know 
that this conflict will not be confined to the battlefields, but will 
extend as far as bombing planes can fly on their missions of death 
and destruction. They know that no man, woman, or child within 
the range of these planes will be safe. They know that the human 
mind can scarce conceive the suffering, the desolation, and the chaos 
which such a conflict will bring. 

They know, moreover, that if the United States becomes embroiled 
in such a suicidal struggle life and progress as we have known it in 
America will be gone for generations—perhups centuries. They 
know that the industrial mobilization plans prepared by the Navy 
and War Departments provide that property shall be commandeered, 
wealth conscripted, labor conscripted, as the Government assumes 
absolute control of all industry and all resources of the Nation. 
They know that in such a dictatorship—for such it will be—freedom 
of speech, freedom of the press, the right of assembly, must all 
disappear. They are counting upon the wave of emotionalism that 
will sweep the country upon a declaration of war to rush the needed 
legislation through Congress. Then all that will be needed will be 
the stroke of a pen by the President upon proclamations already 
prepared to transform this Nation into a military dictatorship. 

They are gambling, those who would have us pursue this inter- 
national and interventionist policy; and it would be the greatest 
gamble in history. The stake is America herself. They hope to 
be able to prevent a war; but if they lose, American lives, Amer- 
ican wealth, American institutions, the glory of the American 
heritage, and all that it has meant, not only to millions of Amer- 
icans of every generation, but as the hope and the light of all 
the world—will disappear. 

They ask us to risk all this upon their hope that they can 
prevent a war from breaking out. They ask us to embark upon 
another attempt to make the world safe for democracy, despite 
the tragic lessons of the last war. They ask us to take the course 
which ts most certain to involve us in war once it has begun. 

Nor is this all. They demand that the power to decide the vital 
issues of such a course be placed in the hands of one man. They 
would give the President the power to decide the right and wrong 
of world events, to say that one nation is the aggressor and must 
be punished, and that another nation is in the right and must be 
aided. It gives him the power to say when a state of war exists. 

We know how the President stands on these questions. We have 
a clear idea of how he would use these vast and arbitrary powers, 
We know that he declared a war to exist and enforced embargoes 
against Italy in her Ethiopian campaign, but that he refused to 
take similar steps in the case of the war which Japan has been 
waging in China. 

And—irony of ironies—the proposals that these men put forth 
are labeled “neutrality” laws and peace“ plans. To call such a 
program “neutrality” is an unconscionable fraud upon the Ameri- 
can people. It is to raise their hopes that those who administer 
the affairs of Government will keep the United States free from 
entanglements and commitments which would drag her into the 
fury of the combat while, in reality, they propose to do the very 
opposite. Nothing could be more unneutral than to plan delib- 
erately to aid one contestant and punish the other. Nothing 
could more. dangerously menace our peace once the struggle has 
begun. And yet, high-sounding platitudes are invoked to make 
the people believe that such a course is the only way of honor and 
righteousness, of peace, self-preservation, and prosperity. 

We are told that this is the cause of humanity. Pity is aroused 
for the oppressed, indignation and hatred against the aggressors. 
Yet little is said of humanity toward the peoples whom they would 
punish, toward the helpless, blameless women and children whom 
they would condemn to death by starvation because the leaders 
of those nations had incurred their wrath. 

We are told that this is the cause of the democracies against the 
dictators of the world. France has set herself up as a virtual 
dictatorship in an attempt to cope with the world situation. 
Poland is a dictatorship. Soviet Russia, whom England and France 
are now wooing, is the bloodiest, the most ruthless dictatorship 
cf them all. The conflict for which Europe is preparing is not 
based upon ideology. 

The interventionist policy which we are asked to pursue is justi- 
fied neither by humanity, by ideology, by peace, nor by self- 
preservation. It is, however, an extension of the international 
program which the New Deal has followed ever since it took 
office. 

In the name of a “good-neighbor” policy, the administration 
entered into reciprocal-trade agreements which have meant the 
loss of millions of dollars and thousands of jobs to American 
farmers and workers, not only through the loss of American mar- 
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kets abroad but through the inflow of cheap foreign goods which 
have meant the loss of domestic markets as well. 

In the name of helping our export trade, it has loaned millions 
of dollars to foreign countries—loans which stand slight chance 
of ever being repaid, and which have benefited the trade of other 
nations far more than our own. ` 

Stripped of the lofty ideals with which it is clothed, the bare 
facts of the program we are now asked to adopt are that we pro- 
vide the President with further opportunity to favor whatever 
nations he sees fit—this time with instruments of death. 

“Keep America out of war!” is the fervent plea of thousands of 
letters pouring in to the Members of Congress. These messages 
reveal an instinctive feeling on the part of the American people 
that to become the munitions factory of one side in a European 
conflict would be the first step toward dragging us into the war. 
They express the fear that the loaning of money will be the second 
step, and that finally American youth will march away to the blare 
of martial music, to mingle their blood with the sod of Europe. 

The American people do not believe that it lies within their power 
to prevent the outbreak of war anywhere on the globe. They 
do believe that they can avoid entanglement in a European war— 
if they remain strictly neutral now. They remember that the 
Scandinavian countries, although far more closely connected with 
the events of Europe than we, have remained at peace while the 
fury of a world war raged about them. They are determined, by 
remaining aloof and giving aid to neither side, to escape the 
catastrophic conflict of another general war. 

The great contribution that America has made to the world 
was, as Washington foresaw, the glorious example of a free and 
happy people, at peace with themselves and the world, progressing 
under the blessings of self-government. This has been the beacon 
which has beckoned millions from the war-weary nations of their 
birth to this new land of hope and opportunity for all. 

It is significant that before the United States permitted herself 
to be drawn into the World War the other nations of the world 
sent commissions to this country to study the American methods 
and the American way of life. Since that time it is we who have 
sent commissions abroad to study foreign methods and foreign 
solutions of current problems. 

I have faith in the American people to solve their problems 
with the same courage, the same industry and initiative by which 
their ancestors solved the problems of another day. I have faith 
that they will once more go forward in the path of peace and prog- 
ress. Only thus can they fulfill the American destiny of carrying 
aloft the torch of liberty to light the way of men. 


Let Us Induce Travel and More Travel, Where It Is 
Most Worth While 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1939 


Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, the passage of 
several bills in the House today in which I had a local in- 
terest gives me considerable pleasure but none more than 
Chairman Lea’s bill, so ably supported by Congressman 
Joun Marti, to facilitate travel in this country by pointing 
out that which is worth while for the travelers to see. I 
made it known a little while ago in my interruption of 
Congressman MARTIN that I was in full accord with this legis- 
lation, I wish now to indicate further what this bill, en- 
acted into law, means for our country, especially the western 
portion of the country. 

For many years our rich citizens have been traveling 
abroad and singing the praises of Mediterranean lands or 
the glory of the Alps or some other portion of Europe greatly 
blessed by nature. For an equal number of years it has 
been difficult to make this class of our citizens understand 
that there are more glorious, healthful, and pleasant areas 
within our own country. A few years ago the wife and I 
took Dean Carl Seashore, of the University of Iowa, and his 
wife over the Apache Trail in Arizona from Phoenix to Globe 
by way of the Roosevelt Dam. As we took the hairpin 
curves on this great scenic highway at a safe and leisurely 
automobile speed, with new vistas opening before us at every 
turn, the scholarly old gentleman said to his wife, “We saw 
nothing in Switzerland that surpasses or even equals this.” 
Then turning to me he explained that it was their custom to 
take an extra honeymoon trip every few years and that this 
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particular trip was the “steenth” in their long married life 
but that they had taken their first honeymoon trip in the 
Alps years ago riding part of the time on a tandem bicycle. 
I am sure that even with my driving and an inexpensive car, 
they saw greater sights and traveled more comfortably than 
they had done years ago abroad. 

My own State of Arizona is fast becoming not only the 
Nation’s playground but the world’s playground as well. 
Not only do distinguished Members of this body, such as my 
colleague from New York, Bruce Barton, and my colleague 
from Ohio, Congressman Crosser, but also eminent Members 
of the United States Senate, such as Senator BANKHEAD and 
Senator VANDENBERG, have come to value the attractions of 
that marvelous land called Arizona. Around the cloak 
rooms, and in the corridors, I talk with many of my col- 
leagues, who tell me they propose to retire and spend their 
last days in Arizona at Tucson or some other equally well 
known spot. All of which indicates that the magic word 
“Arizona” has come to be as enticing to the gray-haired boys, 
or celebrities on the Hill, as that magic word has long meant 
to the young adventurous fellows who dream of romance and 
excitement in the land of the cowboy and the Gila monster. 

The Grand Canyon of the Colorado is in Arizona, a fact 
which is fairly well known to the public because the Santa 
Fe Railroad has advertised it so widely. I wonder if there 
is a bridge or a trestle on the great Santa Fe system which 
does not have painted in large letters on it The Grand Can- 
yon Route. It is superfluous for me to say that the Grand 
Canyon in Arizona, more than a mile deep and more than 14 
miles in width at Bright Angel Trail, is the most stupendous 
feature on the face of the globe. I must say that there are 
half a dozen other equally marvelous features to be found 
in that same area. 

Where on the face of the earth can be found such a forest 
whose petrified shapes have taken form through millions of 
years? What region can show painted deserts where the 
master painter has lavished such coloring over so many 
square miles of land? Who can name a pit formed by the 
impact of such a monstrous projectile hurled from the heav- 
ens as Meteor Crater, a little way off Highway 66, west of 
Winslow? Time will not permit the listing of marvelous 
natural bridges, bottomless pits, wells fed from beneath, ice 
caves, lava beds, and caverns, measureless to man. I could 
this moment without stopping to refer to notes name for 
you 50 great natural features or spectacles of which the 
Grand Canyon is but one, and any one of which would be 
worth crossing an ocean to see. Why, indeed, should any 
American go to any other continent to be awed by the 
grandeur of nature, or to study the handiwork of the Great 
Architect? 

It is natural that we Americans should long to go to Europe 
whence came our ancestors from the seat and origin of our 
civilization. If we wish to travel to broaden our minds with 
the Old World culture, it is well to turn toward Europe, but 
since there is as much broadening culture in studying man’s 
environment and the handiwork of Nature as there is in 
studying the institutions of man, Europe might well look to 
America as a proper place for travel. We may not be able 
to give Old World travelers what they can give us, but we 
can show Europeans what they cannot find on their side of 
the Atlantic. The fact that the great English writer, 
Priestley, has for several seasons spent his winter on a ranch 
near the dude ranch capital of Arizona, the unique town of 
Wickenburg cn the Hassayampa, is both illustration and proof 
of the truth of what I have said. So, Mr. Chairman, let us 
pass this bill—and I hope the Senate will take similar action— 
and benefit the travelers of the world and enrich our own 
people by the encouragement of this tourist flow. Arizona 
and other playgrounds of the West long ago realized that the 
tourist crop is our best crop. This legislation put into oper- 
ation will prove to America that our tourist crop, not only 
of our own traveling citizens, but also visiting foreigners, is 
the most profitable of all crops. The profit for those who 
travel will be greater than the profit of those who serve. 
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Britain and Japan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1939 


ARTICLE FROM THE WASHINGTON POST 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor, I include the following article which 
was published in yesterday’s Washington Post: 

[From the Washington Post of July 30, 1939] 
BRITAIN AND JAPAN 
(By Commander Stephen King-Hall) 
WILL ENGLAND FOLLOW AMERICA’S LEAD? 


(The following article, by an authoritative British student of 
international relations, was written for the Post prior to the ad- 
ministration’s denunciation of the Japanese-American commercial 
treaty. Commander King-Hall's analysis indicates that many in 
goa will wish to support this action by parallel policy 

ere. 

LONDON. 

The conference between Japan and Great Britain has produced 
a formula but no settlement. 

The British say that the purpose of the conference was to dis- 
cuss a local issue at Tientsin, where the Japanese military are 
blockading the British concession and subjecting British subjects 
to degrading insults. The Japanese military and press declare that 
the conference had the simple purpose of arranging for the recog- 
nition by Great Britain of the “new order in Asia,” which is an 
oriental euphemism for a state of affairs in which all Western 
interests in the Far East would be driven out and replaced by 
Japanese dominance. 

The British Government has firmly declared that it does not 
intend to commit hari-kari in the Far East at the orders of Japan. 
Indeed, it must stand firm if Britain is not to suffer a loss of 
prestige which will shake the foundations of our position from 
Suez to Shanghai and incidentally lead to the disappearance from 
the Far East of all French and American interests, 

In these circumstances, and as we must never forget that the 
European position is the decisive area in world politics, it is sound 
oe to ask ourselves what friends we may have in the Far 

ast, 

The obvious answer is China. 

Indeed, it is because the Japanese realize that after 2 years of 
bloody struggle they have only succeeded in consolidatirig Chinese 
resistance, that the Japanese general staff have decided to isolate 
China from the meager help which now reaches her from the 
West. If China can be isolated morally and physically from the 
democracies, her splendid resistance may crack. 

Therefore, it is distressing to have to admit that during 1938 
the latest period for which figures are available—the democracies 
supplied 5 50 7 with 86 percent of her essential war supplies. The 
United Sta of America was responsible for 56 percent of the 
supplies, followed by the British Empire, with 21 percent, and the 
Dutch, with 9 percent. 

The principal commodities bought by Japan from those countries 
were as follows (the percentage shown after each article is the 
percentage of Japan’s total requirements): Motor cars, 65 percent; 
aircraft, 77 percent; petroleum, 99 percent; ores, 99 percent; scrap 
iron, 99 percent; copper, 99.9 percent; lead, 99.9 percent. Japan 
received 100 percent of her nickel, mica, and asbestos from the three 
democratic groups mentioned above. 

When one examines the details of these transactions there is some 
satisfaction for the English to be found in the discovery that of the 
20 percent of her war supplies which Japan secured from the 
Empire, Great Britain was only responsible for 1 percent. Cana- 
dian readers of this paper may be interested to know that Japan 
secured nearly half her needs of aluminum, nearly all her nickel, 
and all her asbestcs from that Dominion, 

From British Malaya the Japanese procured 67.55 percent of the 
rubber and 92 percent of the tin she needed in order to pursue 
a policy of aggression in the Far East which will, if successful, 
lead to the day when she will get 100 percent of what she wants 
from Malaya—without paying for it. From British India the Japa- 
nese acquired 97 percent of her mica. I wonder what the national- 
ist leaders there think of that? 

All of these essential imports are paid for by exports, and the 
democracies are obliging enough to take 82.3 percent of Japan’s 
total exports, whereas Germany and Italy only buy 3.2 percent. The 
British Empire takes 40 percent (approximately) of Japan’s exports. 
“Business as usual“ is a great slogan and ought to be stamped on 
all the material the American aircraft industry has sold to Japan. 
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The of aircraft and parts sold to Japan for their murderous 
bombing of cities in China amounted in value to the tidy sum of 
$13,553,000 during 1938. It is only right to say that an indignant 
section of American public opinion (in which the President can be 
included) is trying to stop this export. 

Why do the democratic lambs support and sustain the Japanese 
butcher, who will in due course take them to the abattoir if he 
can poleax the Chinese dragon? : 

The answer is a simple one. The democratic governments reflect 
the attitude of mind of their peoples. The public opinions in the 
United States of America, Great Britain, the Dominions, and Holland 
are accustomed to think of international relations as being either in 
a state of peace or of war. In the latter case relations are “broken 
off,” in the former they are maintained and fostered in every 
possible way. 

But the totalitarian states have taught us that there is a third 
type of international relationship which can be called bloodless 
war. Czechoslovakia is the leading case in this technique. Blood- 
less attack must be countered by bloodless defense and this in- 
cludes counterpropaganda and the use of economic pressure where 
and when necessary. 

At the moment I consider it would be tactically unsound to 
break off economic relations with Germany, since we may require 
this action at a later stage in the crisis. In the case of Japan the 
position is different. The Government departments concerned 
have investigated the position and action could be taken at any 
moment. The question of consultation with America would nat- 
urally be important, but in such a matter it would probably be 
best to set an example of action which public opinion in America 
would certainly wish to support. 

In addition to such action it should be possible to allocate to 
China some of the $300,000,000 extra export credits authorized for 
“political” purposes by the House of Commons. I find it difficult 
to conceive of a more useful political purpose than that of sup- 
porting China in her fight against Japanese aggression. 


Sermon at Funeral Services of tho Late Repre- 
sentative Lord 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 31 (legislative day of Tuesday, July 25), 1939 


SERMON BY REV. FRED J. NICHOLS 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix the sermon of the Reverend 
Fred J. Nichols, pastor, First Baptist Church, Afton, N. Y., at 
the funeral services of Hon. Bert Lorp, Member of Congress 
from New York. 

There being no objection, the sermon was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


“A human soul went forth into the night 
Shutting behind it death's mysterious door, 

And shaking off, with strange resistless might, 
The dust that once it wore. 


“So swift its flight, so suddenly it sped— 
As when by skillful hands the bow is bent 
The arrow flies—those watching round the bed 
Marked not the way it went. 


“Heavy with grief, their aching tear-dimmed eyes 
Saw but the shadow fall, and knew not when 
Or in what fair and unfamiliar guise 
It left the world of men. 


“Time could not hold it back with fettering bars; 
Death lost its power and ceased at last to be, 

It swept beyond the boundary of the stars 
And touched eternity. 


“Out of the house of mourning, faintly lit 
It passed upon its journey all alone, 

So far not even thought could follow it 
Into those realms unknown. 


“Thru’ the clear silence of the moonless dark, 
Leaving no footprint of the road it trod, 

Straight as an arrow cleaving to its mark, 
The soul went home to God. 


Alas! some cried, ‘He never saw the morn, 
But fell asleep out wearied with the strife.’ 

Nay! Rather he arose and met the dawn 
Of everlasting life.” 
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This is an hour of precious faith, an hour when we need to 
draw heavily upon the bank of heaven. We come from our var- 
ious positions in this walk of life to pay tribute to a husband, 
a loved one, a sincere friend, a servant of God, of the Nation, 
State, county, and community, and it is well. We come extending 
our heartfelt sympathy to you who mourn, because you weep and 
we weep with you. But what shall we say? Words are so futile, 
so expressionless, so empty at such a time as this. Death has its 
own eloquence and nothing that we can say can add or take away 
from the solemnity and sacredness of this hour. It speaks a lan- 
guage fitting to each individual heart. So may you who mourn— 
desiring no eulogy be given—so may you find solace in our pres- 
ence and extended sincere sympathy by golden silence, 

There is, however, One who may speak. He who hath gained 
the victory oved Death and the Grave. He who can transform 
this hour from one of sadness to gladness; from one of the dark- 
ness of sorrow and death into one of eternal light of heaven and 
life. He who is surest verity and in whom there is no shadow of 
turning, but remains the same yesterday, today, and forever in 
this changing world. And thanks be unto God, the Father, this 
One not only may speak but does speak as real and as sure now 
as when He walked the shores of Galilee. 

He speaks, saying, “Come unto me all ye that labor and are 
heavy-hearted with sorrow and I will give you rest. Rest of body, 
rest of mind and heart, rest of soul. Cast all your cares upon me, 
for I care for you.” 


“Oh, wonderful story of deathless love; 
Each child is dear to that Heart above. 
He fights for me when I cannot fight; 
He comforts me in the gloom of night; 
He lifts the burden, for He is strong; 
He stills the sigh and awakes the song. 
The sorrow that bows me down He bears, 
And loves and pardons because He cares. 


“Let all who are sad take heart again; 

We are not alone in this hour of pain. 
Our Father stoops from His throne above 
To stoop and quiet us with His love. 

He leaves us not when the storm is 

And we have safety, for He is nigh. 

Can it be trouble that He doth share? 
Oh, rest in peace, for the Lord doth care.” 


He speaks, saying, “Let not your heart be troubled. Ye believed 
on God—believe also in me. For I am the resurrection and the 
life and he that believeth in me tho dead shall he live.” To 
believe in the Christ of God is to possess life eternal, whether here 
or there, Absent from the body—present with the Lord. Present 
with Him. “In my Father’s house are many mansions. If it 
were not so I would have told you. I go before you to prepare 
a place for you and if I go and prepare a place for you, I will 
come again and receive you unto myself.” Your beloved has been 
received into Christ's presence—into the very government of God, 
where a new position is held, Death is not the end of life for one 
who trusts the Son of God. Death is simply the portal through 
which such a one passes out into the liberty and freedom of the 
Eternal City, not made with hands, but is eternal in the heavens 
where the many mansions are. 

Just now some occupy the mansions of Heaven, some trod this 
footstool of God as His representatives here, but, behold, I show 
you a mystery. We shall not all sleep. But we all shall be changed 
in a moment—in the twinkling of an eye at the last trump—for the 
trumpet shall sound and the dead in Christ shall rise first and 
we which are alive and remain shall be caught up to meet them in 
the clouds and so shall we ever be with the Lord. Thanks be unto 
God who giveth us the victory of a great family reunion through 
the Lord Jesus Christ. This was the assurance of the psalmist 
when by inspiration he wrote: 


“The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want. 

He maketh me to lie down in green pastures; 

He leadeth me beside the still waters. 

He restoreth my soul: 

He guideth me in the paths of righteousness for His name’s sake. 

Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, 
I will fear no evil: for Thou art with me. 

Thy rod and Thy staff they comfort me, 

Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of my life: 
And I will dwell in the house of the Lord forever.” 


May God lead each of us to the assurance of these words that 
we may them as did David of old, thus laying hold of an 
abiding springtime made possible for each of us in the words of the 
Lord Jesus when he said, “Lo, I am with you, always.” He is here 
just now and He will be with thee through the days ahead. Only 
be thou strong and of good courage, for the Lord thy God is with 
thee whithersoever thou goest. 


“Sometime when all life’s lessons have been learned 

And sun and stars forevermore have set, 

The things which are weak Judgments here have spurned, 
The things o’er which we grieved with lashes wet 

Will flash before us out of life’s dark night 
As stars shine most in deepest tints of blue; 

And we shall see how all God’s plants are right 
And how what seemed reproof was love most true. 
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“And we shall see how, while we frown and sigh, 
God’s plans go on as best for you and me. 
And if sometimes commingled with life's wine 

We find the wormwood and rebel and shrink, 
Be sure a wiser Hand than yours or mine 
Pours out the potion for our lips to drink. 


“And if some friend we love is lying low, 
Where human kisses cannot reach his face, 
Oh, do not blame the loving Father so 
But wear your sorrow with obedient grace! 


“And you shall shortly know that lengthened breath 
Is not the sweetest Gift God sends His friends, 
And that sometimes the sable pall of death 
Conceals the fairest boon His love can send. 
If we could push ajar the gates of life 
And stand within and all God's workings see, 
We could interpret all this doubt and strife 
And for each mystery could find a key. But not today! 


“Then be content, sad hearts, God's plans like lilies pure and 
white unfold, 

We must not tear the closed shut leaves apart, time will reveal 
the calyxes of gold, 

And if thru’ patient toil we reach the land 
Where tired feet with sandals loosed may rest 

When we shall clearly know and understand 
I think that we shall say, ‘God knew the best.’” 


Federal Spending 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1939 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, the press of the Nation is 
greatly exercised over the excessive demands made by the 
President and his administration for the appropriation of 
huge sums of money for spending. The housing bill, which 
will come before the House for action, is one of the unes- 
sential plans of this administration for spending a vast sum 
of money. The President's own “lending-spending bill,” 
which is, in fact, merely another “spending bill,” carries an 
enormous sum of money which, if passed, will be spent and 
squandered by the President and his many and varied agen- 
cies under the guise of promoting business and industry in 
this Nation. 

Mr, Speaker, this plan has been tried by the President on 
numerous occasions since he assumed office, but each period 
of spending has had the same depressing effect upon our 
Nation. The effect of the spending was quite soon over, and 
the overburdened taxpayers, which embrace every class of 
our people, were left in worse condition than they found 
themselves before the spending program started. 

The important question today is this: “How long can we 
continue this folly?” The people are asking this question 
because they know the future of our country is in peril, and 
they know this administration is placing a mortgage upon 
every boy and girl in this Nation; and they know those who 
are yet unborn, and who cannot defend themselves against 
this wild orgy of ruthless spending of money, will find their 
birthright encumbered by billions of dollars which their 
voices did not create but which debt they must assume and 
pay, if possible. 

This plan, Mr. Speaker, of the man attempting to lift 
himself by his own bootstraps has been tried and it has been 
found wanting. The people of our Nation, now facing the 
staggering debt of approximately $45,000,000,000, are fright- 
ened; the future of our country is involved today. The 
greater the spending program of this hour, the greater the 
depressed condition of our Nation will become tomorrow. 
This has been the answer in each prior attempt to bolster 
business and industry by spending enormous sums of money. 
The same answer will be given if the pending measures for 
the spending of huge sums of money are passed by this 
Congress. 
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Mr. Speaker, I ask the unanimous consent of this body to 
include in my own remarks an editorial appearing in the 
Cincinnati Enquirer, of date July 27, 1939, which is very 
illuminating and instructive: 


STILL VALID 


Some of the most cogent arguments for a policy of economy 
which can be found are from the facile pen of President Roosevelt 
himself. All of them, however, bear dates preceding the summer 
of 1933. It is amazing to reread some of those pungent indictments 
of lavish Federal expenditure and to notice how perfectly they apply 
to the conditions of 1939. 

“I accuse the present administration,” Mr. Roosevelt said Sep- 
tember 29, 1932, “of being the greatest spending administration 
in peacetimes in all our history. It is an administration that has 
piled bureau on bureau, commission on commission, and has failed 
to ee the dire needs and the reduced earning power of the 
people.” 

The President did not see why the Government should spend 
lavishly when individuals could not—during his 1932 campaign. 
At Pittsburgh on October 19 he asserted: 

“The credit of the family depends chiefly upon whether that 
family is living within its income. And that is equally true of 
the Nation. If the Nation is living within its income, its credit is 

ood.” 


There is no doubt of the authorship of these candid statements. 
They are in the record. Nor are they distorted by being removed 
from their context. Mr. Roosevelt waged his 1932 campaign very 
largely on an unequivocal, personal promise to reduce expenditures. 

“And on my part I ask you very simply to assign to me the task 
of reducing the annual operating expenses of your National Govern- 
ment. We must move with a direct and resolute purpose now. 
The Members of Congress and I are pledged to immediate economy.” 

Those were brave words—in 1932 and 1933. They won for Mr. 
Roosevelt a tremendous majority of the vote. This, perhaps, is 
why so many of the vast number who condemn present policies 
feel justly aggrieved. They gave a mandate to economize and 
retrench. They have found a solemn promise repudiated, a popular 
mandate twisted beyond recognition. They still agree with Mr. 
Roosevelt’s words—the words he spoke in 1932. And they are 
wondering how these words must look to the President today, if 
he recalls them faintly in occasional moments of introspection. 


And, Mr. Speaker, while we are considering this very im- 
portant question of spending, we must refer to the expressions 
which have been made in the past by the President. He 
made pledges to the taxpayers of this Nation, and these very 
utterances aided in his selection to that high office which he 
now occupies. The people have not forgotten those pledges 
and the people will not forget them when they face the stag- 
gering tax burdens imposed upon them, which have largely 
deterred and depressed business of every class in our country. 

Another editorial appearing in the Cincinnati Enquirer, 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, of date July 27, 1939, is germane to this 
question, and I ask that the same may be inserted herein as 
a part of my remarks on this important subject: 


A COVENANT FORGOTTEN 


In an editorial yesterday we did not by any means exhaust the 
incisive comments of President Roosevelt on the need for tax re- 
duction—a need which has mounted enormously since he uttered 
these forceful sentences. 

One statement of September 29, 1932, which turns out to have 
been highly prophetic, merits notice: 

“If we do not halt this steady process of building commissions 
and regulatory bodies and special legislation like huge inverted 
pyramids over every one of the simple constitutional provisions, 
we shall soon be spending many billions of dollars more.” 

Mr. Roosevelt had a remarkable insight into the future, even 
though he did not apprehend in 1932 that he would be the villain 
of his own melodrama. 

Taxes, like expenditures, have soared in the intervening years. 
The President had a good deal to say about taxes in his first 
campaign. Two vivid sentences from a speech of October 19, 1932, 
are singularly pertinent just now: 

“Taxes are paid in the sweat of every man who labors because 
they are a burden on production and are paid through production. 
If those taxes are excessive, they are reflected in idle factories, in 
tax-sold farms, and in hordes of hungry people, tramping the 
streets and seeking jobs in vain.” 

There are perhaps 11,000,000 of those jobless folk today, tramp- 
ing the streets in search of employment—nearly as many as at 
the peak of unemployment in 1932. 

Mr. Roosevelt's promise of lower taxes was not merely a criticism 
of his predecessor. It was a well-defined commitment for the 
future, as his own words at Sicux City, Iowa, in September of 
1932, clearly show: 

“And I propose to use this position of high responsibility to 
discuss up and down the country, in all seasons and at all times, 
the duty of reducing taxes, of increasing the efficiency of gov- 
ernment, of cutting out the underbrush around our governmental 
structure, of getting the most service for every dollar paid in taxa- 
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tion. That, I pledge you, and nothing I have said in this cam- 
paign transcends in importance this covenant with the taxpayers 
of the United States.” 

It is perhaps unkind to recall the President's forgotten “covenant 
with the taxpayers.” But it is essential to recall it, in order that 
Americans may compare promise with performance, and the hopes 
of 1932 with the reality of 1939.— Editorial. 


Congress—Showmanship and Statesmanship 


— — 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES H. ELSTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. ROBERT A. TAFT, OF OHIO 


Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor, I include the following radio address 
of the junior Senator from Ohio [Hon. ROBERT A. Tarr]: 


Citizens of the United States of America, Representative SMITH 
has proposed a toast to the Congress of the United States, and 
such a proposal is so unique that certainly any Member of Con- 
gress can only rejoice in the opportunity to join. Representative 
SMiITH’s proposal was so dramatic that I looked around to see 
whether the well-known hospitality of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System was supplying the materials usually considered necessary 
for a toast, but I assure you that this little broadcasting studio 
doesn’t offer even the acid refreshment of tomato juice. And so, 
perhaps without offense, I may differ with my colleague on both 
the showmanship and statesmanship of Congress. 

I did not have anything to do with choosing the subject, and 
frankly I doubt whether Congress has very much of either. My 
picture of a statesman has always been a large, rather pompous 
gentleman, with his hand stuck into his coat, insisting on great 
principles which have little to do with everyday life. Undoubtedly 
there have been great statesmen, but most of them are dead. 
I don’t mean to say that statesmanship is not a very desirable ideal 
for Congress, but it is difficult to attain. 

As for showmanship, Congress as a body has very little of it. As 
far as publicity is concerned, a single thoughtful executive, like 
a Governor or President, can overwhelm any legislature or Congress, 
for the simple reason that publicity coming from a legislative body 
comes from hundreds of men, expressing every point of view with- 
out system or coordinated effort. I know a good many individual 
Congressmen who are good showmen on their own account and 
know how to handle publicity, but usually it is the kind of show- 
manship which does not do the whole Congress any great amount 
of good. Congress does give a platform from which individual 
Members and investigating committees may call to the attention 
of the Nation the evils which exist in the body politic. That is a 
most useful function. But, after all, this can hardly be as im- 
portant as formulating and adopting the measures actually to deal 
with the evils so publicized. The qualities which Congress does 
have, and the qualities which seem to me more important in day- 
to-day life, are very different from showmanship. Those qualities 
are common sense and hard work, 

After all, what is Congress? Everybody, including the news- 
papers, refers to it as if it were one man. It is a good Con- 
gress or a bad Congress, rubber-stamp or independent, definite or 
wavering. It is perhaps accused of voting one way one day and 
reversing itself the next. There is a tendency on the part of the 
press and the people to personify Congress as if it were a single 
person. As long as anyone looks at it in that way, he can't 
understand Congress. It is made up of 531 different people. 
As Representative SMITH has Poora out, they are of every size, 
shape, appearance, background, and mentality. On any import- 
ant issue they are hopelessly divided, and of course they should be. 
If Congress reverses itself on a close issue, it means that one or 
two men have changed their minds, Congress is not wabbling; 
just a few men are wabbling. 

The public contrasts Congress with the President and treats it 
as if it were an executive body running the Government. As 
long as people look at Congress from that point of view, they are 
going to be disappointed, for it is a very poor executive. How can 
any group of 531 men act like an individual? We frequently see 
in this country an attempt to delegate executive power to a board 
of three or five or seven, and it is generally agreed that even a 
board of five is a much poorer, more uncertain method of 
anything than an individual. I think it was General Goethals 
who once said that boards were long, narrow, and wooden; and of 
course a board of 531 would be still longer, narrower, and more 
wooden if you looked to it for prompt, decisive action. 

No: Congress is not an executive; it is a legislature. It repre- 
serxts the people. It is a method of finding out what a majority 
of the people want. It should move slowly, because it is a delib- 
erative body. It should discuss the matters proposed to it until 
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all points of view are before it, so that it may act more intelli- 
gently. 

Congress is made up of a group of average men, intended to be 
representative of the people of the United States. In one respect 
they are especially qualified for their position. They have all run 
for office. They have had to campaign and meet all kinds of 
people in the districts or States from which they come. They 
cannot have gone through this experience without becoming a 
little better judges of public opinion than other men, more in 
touch with the real wishes of the people. Perhaps that experience 
has made them a little too intensely practical and not quite 
enough students of the theory of government. But they are men 
with just a little more experience than the average man. Many 
election victories can only have resulted from a little better plan- 
ning and a little harder work than the defeated candidates could 
offer. 

This experience which Members of Congress have gone through 
perhaps qualifies them better than the average man to perform 
what seems to me the principal function of Congress. For Con- 
gress, first of all, is a jury, passing on one proposal after another, 
prepared by other men or other groups in Congress or out of Con- 
gress. Under present conditions, few en could possibly 
be experts on the hundreds of important subjects which come 
before them. Some may be expert on one subject and some on 
others, but, considering Congress as a whole, it can do no more 
than apply to particular proposals the basic principles of American 
government, and the sound, practical sense which most Congress- 
men have. They aren’t statesmen, they aren't showmen; they are 
just average Americans with a little better preparation than the 
average. 

Of course, there is a second function which Senators and Con- 
gressmen ought to perform and frequently do. Individually they 
are workmen, specialists on particular subjects, willing to spend 
their time making thorough examinations of those subjects and 
drafting laws for the consideration of the jury. 

In the very nature of Congress which I have described lies its 
essential weakness, Measure after measure is proposed and con- 
sidered on its own merits, without much attention to the question 
whether it fits into a larger program. It is hard enough for 531 
people to give proper thought to a particular problem, without 
trying to agree at one time on a whole program of legislation and 
Government policy. The press and some of the people yearn for 
the development of leaders and criticize Congress for lack of 
leadership, but to a certain extent the very nature of Congress 
resists leadership. Most men have been sent there by their con- 
stituents to express their own views and not blindly to follow 
party leaders. Particularly in the Senate, with its smaller num- 
bers and the right to discuss every subject at length, aggressive 
leadership may defeat its own purposes. 

The difficulties of Congress can perhaps be illustrated best by 
its attempt to deal with the financial problems of the Budget. 
The President is advocating a policy of spending approximately 
$9,000,000,000 in the year which begins on the Ist of July, al- 
though the already excessive taxes are only going to produce 
$5,600,000,000, a deficit of nearly three and one-half billion dollars 
added to the huge deficits of recent years. I feel quite convinced 
that Congress and a majority of the people of the United States 
are opposed to that policy. But what happens? 

A Budget consisting of a thousand pages of fine print is prepared 
by the Director of the Budget. Many appropriation bills carrying 
out the President’s recommendations are presented, one after an- 
other, in the House of Representatives, and after consideration these 
are sent to the Senate. The different departments are heard from 
and testify to the tremendous public good resulting from their 
activities. It is very difficult for Congress to effect reductions in 
particular departments for the simple reason that they cannot make 
the thorough investigation required for real knowledge. Possibly 
in one department 20 percent could be saved, while in another a 
reduction of 20 percent in the Budget might force the elimination of 
work which is absolutely essential. Reduction in the expenses of 
executive departments ought to be done by or with the cooperation 
of the Executive and his department heads. The problem of saving 
money against the wishes of the Executive cannot be done through 
the ordinary processes of congressional action. 

For instance, look at the reduction of the supplemental appro- 
priation for the W. P. A. Last year $1,425,000,000 was appropri- 
ated for 8 months. Largely because of a tremendous increase in 
W. P. A. expenditures in the months of September and October, 
just before the election, the money was used up in 7 months, and 
the President requested $875,000,000 more to last until the ist of 
July, Congress felt that the W. P. A. might be more economically 
administered and that even with $725,000,000 the total appropria- 
tions for the year would amount to the huge sum of $2,150,000,000. 
They also thought that business conditions were improving and 
that the increase in agricultural work in the spring ought to 
relieve the W. P. A. rolls of hundreds of thousands of men. And 
so they provided that no reduction in excess of 5 percent should 
be made during the winter months of February and March, and 
suggested that the President ask for additional funds for later 
months if the reduction did not materialize. A cooperative Presi- 
dent, feeling as the President does, would have said to Congress, 
“I don’t think you are giving me enough, but since you have 
indicated your desire for economy, I will do the best I can to cut 
down expense and will be back later if I need the money.” In- 
stead of that, all the propaganda from all the pressure groups 
benefiting from relief was turned loose on Congress, and the Presi- 
dent, with every indication of annoyance at the suggestion of 
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“economy, demanded an immediate additional appropriation of 
$150,000,000. 

Not only that, he announced his intention to use freely during 
the months of February and March the money which had been 
appropriated. This would create a condition to justify his demand 
for an additional sum in April, May, and June. Under these cir- 
cumstances, there is little doubt in my mind that because of the 
lack of cooperation on the part of the President additional millions 
will have to be appropriated and spent. I hope not as much as 
$150,000,000. 

So, also, Congress in its nature considers each of the new activi- 
ties of Government on its own merits: relief, social security, public 
works, T. V. A., Army, Navy, and hundreds of other agencies. But 
no one has sat down to consider the whole program. The Nation 
is somewhat like an individual. A new automobile is a nice thing 
to have; a new house is better. Certainly any man would like to 
give his wife a fur coat and provide his children with the finest 
Possible education, but he knows he can only spend his income 
or he will end in bankruptcy. The same thing is true of govern- 
ment. Most of the Government agencies can be justified, although 
certainly some are extravagantly administered; but someone must 
take the burden of saying that we can only afford a certain 
amount of government, and we must plan our expenditures within 
our income. What is the use of having a Budget at all if it does 
not balance? 

Ordinarily, this responsibility of balancing the Budget and the 
responsibility of coordinating the whole program of Government 
activity have been assumed by the Executive. Every President, 
Democrat or Republican, has heretofore felt deeply the moral re- 
sponsibility of holding Government expenses down to its income. 
But today apparently it is up to Congress to develop a collective 
responsibility, in spite of the difficulties that I have described. 
Perhaps it is a good thing, because I believe Congress, if forced to 
do so, can develop that quality of statesmanship, which is not very 
natural to it. It is hard to concentrate responsibility in a group 
of 531 men, but I feel confident it can be done. 

Many of the leading Members of House and Senate are intensely 
interested in opposing a spendthrift policy. A small committee 
might be authorized to survey the whole field of income and 
appropriations at one time and recommended a plan of expenditure 
which will balance the Budget in the course of the next 2 or at 
most 3 years. Such a committee could say to group after group 
and to special interest after special interest thet seeks Government 
money, “Your project is interesting; it may be sound; it may be 
justified, but we are so far in debt today and the burden of taxa- 
tion on the producers and consumers of this country is already so 
great that we can’t afford to spend more until we have caught up 
with ourselves.” 

Congress hasn't much showmanship and can’t possibly compete 
with the President even with the assistance of the radio. It is a 
good sound jury. It is made up of hard workers. It hasn't much 
statesmanship, but I think it can develop statesmanship if states- 
manship disappears from the other departments of government. 


Antialien Bills 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE E. GEYER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. LEE E. GEYER, OF CALIFORNIA, BEFORE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CHAPTER, DESCENDANTS OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION, JULY 14, 1939 


Mr. GEYER of California. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks I insert a speech I made before the 
District of Columbia chapter of the Descendants of the 
American Revolution: 


Your ancestors fought and died to make this a free Nation. 
They believed that all men—not just some men, nor even most 
men, but all men—have an equal right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. There is nothing in the Declaration of In- 
dependence, or in our Constitution, to justify the taking away of 
that fundamental human right from any individual or from any 
group of individuals, Discriminatory legislation was not considered 
patriotic in 1776. 

Today, apparently, it is. Simply by wrapping themselves in the 
American flag and mouthing a few catch phrases, dozens of my 
colleagues have been able to foist discriminatory bills upon us. 
I refer to the anti-alien bills that are breaking out all over Capitol 
Hill like a summer rash. To be sure, these bills discriminate 
against an unpopular group, and a group that has no power of 
reprisal. That fact does not make them any less intolerant, op- 
pressive, and essentially un-American. 

Such bills are dangerous. Not only because they discriminate 
against one group, but also because they can be interpreted in 
such a way as to discriminate against still other groups. And 
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they make it easier for false patriots to dupe or bully us into 
accepting even more restrictive measures, They are designed 
specifically by illiberal men to take away our hard-won liberty. 
They are the entering wedge of fascism. 

It is not the first time in the history of our Nation that such 
bills have been introduced—and passed. During the closing years 
of the eighteenth century, the so-called lower classes were getting 
restless. They were beginning to demand that suffrage be extended 
to those without property. At once the Tory Federalists raised the 
cry that aliens were trying to overthrow the Government. They 
passed the Alien and Sedition Acts of 1797, and many a good 
American was thrown into prison for having the audacity to 
exercise his right of free speech. When Jefferson became President 
he let those people out of jail, and the Federalist Party was unable 
to stand the shock—it passed out of the political picture forever. 

In Jackson’s time, too, an attempt was made to hold down the 
submerged third of our population. The “sons of the wild 
jackasses” were beginning to assert themselves in the West, to the 
great indignation of the hitherto specially privileged easterners. 
You know how Jackson handled that situation. 

And you know what Lincoln did later in the nineteenth century 
to keep this Nation dedicated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal. 

Most of us remember vividly those hysterical days after the 
World War, when Bolsheviks had long hair, and carried bombs 
in every pocket except their handkerchief pockets. In those 
pockets they carried, strange to say, handkerchiefs with the 
initials “I. W. W.” on them. The criminal syndicalism laws of 1919 
were not used against aliens and seditionists; they were used 
against labor. 

The same thing is happening today. But today the battle is on 
& broader front. Our enemies’ objective is the entire New Deal. 
They plan to destroy every measure and every agency created 
by President Roosevelt in his magnificent attempt to bring social 
justice to the underprivileged. 

During Roosevelt's first term, they tried a direct attack. This 
failed pitifully. So they resorted to the time-honored trickery 
of their Tory predecessors. They deliberately began to inflame the 
public against an imaginary “red” menace. They set the Dies Com- 
mittee to grubbing for red herrings in a slough of slander. They 
fished for communism in the W. P. A. And now they are going 
to “investigate,” as they so euphemistically put it, the activities 
of the National Labor Relations Board. 

While these so-called investigations are going on, various others 
of our public enemies are busy talking it up. No day goes by 
without some mention of the “red” menace or some attempt to 
trace a communistic tendency in this or that New Deal policy. 
Everything possible is being done to stir up an anti-red hysteria 
throughout the Nation. 

Introducing anti-alien bills is, of course, just one more way of 
feeding the flame. More than 100 bills of this type have been 
introduced during this session of Congress, and every single one 
of them is just as unpatriotic as its advocates pretend it is patriotic. 

The American public is being fooled again. It is time for people 
who are really qualified to speak about Americanism to speak up 
and give the lie to the patrioteers. It is time for people like you, 
whose ancestors made this a free Nation, to take action which 
will keep it free. I see that you agree with me wholeheartedly. 
You realize as well as I that America will not remain free if we 
abandon it to forces of ill will. 


The Antialien Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from today’s edition of the New York Herald Tribune: 


THE ANTIALIEN BILL 

Swamping the opposition under a test vote of 273 to 48, the House 
on Saturday incontinently rushed the Smith antialien bill to pas- 
sage and dumped it, viva voce, in the lap of the Senate. It was the 
remarkable climax of a remarkable movement that had been gather- 
ing strength in Congress since the first day of the session. 

The Smith bill itself is a kind of final distillation of something 
more than a hundred different measures which have been pouring 
into the hopper—a few of the more drastic ones have already passed 
the House as separate bills—looking toward the debarring and 
deportation of aliens, the restraint of alien “isms,” the suppression 
of sedition and espionage, and the severe discouragement of organ- 
ized Communist and Fascist penetration. As assembled in the 
Smith bill, their provisions are many and frequently dubious. 
Some, if not actually imperiling civil liberties, seem at least to 
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trench violently on established ideas of the democratic process, 
while anything which could be described as an antialien bill is 
certainly a striking departure from an American tradition which 
has never been hostile to aliens, or any other group, as such. Yet 
the House has rolled them all up and passed them with a maximum 
of enthusiasm and a minimum of consideration. 

There is little chance of the Senate’s acting on the measure 
now, and perhaps it is just as well. But to say that the details 
of these proposals demand far more careful attention than they 
have received is not enough; it is time to look twice at the 
movement which they express. As to the primary authors of that 
movement there is no doubt whatever—they are the whole col- 
lection of Stalinites and Hitlerheilers, Communist borers-from- 
within and Nazi-Fascist propagandists and spies, who with their 
organized allegiance to foreign ideas and foreign political powers 
have reduced the mass of Americans to an irritated alarm and 

tion. They have at the same time proved by many of 
their activities that somewhat better means of legal and demo- 
cratic control are necessary if this country is not to have its 
hospitality abused and its affairs disrupted by foreign agents. 

They have created a powerful and well-warranted popular de- 
mand that something be done about them. But the House has 
proceeded to do it by the shotgun system. There is more preju- 
dice and politics in a measure like the Smith bill than clear 
purpose. There is more appeal to emotionalism than considera- 
tion of methods. 

There are sweeping expulsions and suppressions which can be 
easily evaded by the real offenders, which must, because of their 
loose wording, depend wholly on court interpretation and admin- 
istration for their effect, and which are likely in practice to prove 
either so feeble as to be useless or so tyrannical and oppressive 
as to be unenforceable. And by channeling popular disturbance 
over Communist and Nazi-Fascist activities into a flag-waving 
campaign against the alien, a measure like the Smith bill simply 
reduces the whole movement to the base and stupid level of a 
Nazi campaign against the Jews. The House is turning what 
ought to be the serious study of some real problems into a danger- 
ous and emotional hunt for an “alien” scapegoat—which will have 
small effect on Communist and Fascist subversion, in which the 
leaders sometimes are aliens but very often are not. 

The matter is at once too important and too delicate for such 
treatment. The American system of government is never going 
to be overthrown from without, and we believe it is never going 
to be overthrown at all, so long as its citizens retain the courage 
of their liberal and humane convictions. But the activities of 
organized representatives of alien totalitarianisms have raised cer- 
tain practical questions. These deserve to be met on strictly 
practical and well-considered grounds, not by the viva voce passage 
of emotional “antialien” bills. 


Water-Pollution Control 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRENT SPENCE 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1939 


ARTICLE FROM THE NEW YORE TIMES 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, there is no subject that is of 
more vital importance to the people of the Ohio Valley and 
to many other large, thickly populated, industrial areas of 
our country than the subject of water-pollution control. I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted in the RECORD an 
article by W. F. Wiley, chairman, State commission on 
stream pollution in Ohio River Valley, which appeared in 
the New York Times, on Thursday, July 27: 


WATER-POLLUTION CONTROL 
ACTION ON IT IN THE OHIO RIVER VALLEY IN LAST FEW YEARS OUTLINED 
To THE EDITOR or THE New YORK TIMES: 

We find it necessary to correct specific misrepresentation in the 
letter of Kenneth A. Reid, general manager of the Izaak Walton 
League, published in the Times on July 20, in which he states 
that the Ohio Valley Water Sanitation Compact “has been under 
negotiation for 14 years.” Actually fewer than 2 years were con- 
sumed in negotiation, and the rapidity with which States of the 
Ohio Valley have approved the compact is a modern marvel in 
cooperative legislation. 

Enabling legislation permitting the States to negotiate was 
introduced in Congress March 31, 1936. After approval by Con- 
gress the bill was signed the President June 8, 1936. Governor 
Davey issued his call to the Governors of the Ohio Valley States 
to appoint commissioners to participate in conferences for the 
negotiation of the compact August 5, 1936. Commissioners and 
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representatives assembled at the first conference November 20, 
1936. The fifth and final conference completing the compact was 
held on October 11, 1938. 

Since the final conference the legislatures of Indiana, West 
Virginia, New York, Ohio, and Illinois haye approved the compact 
and there is every reason to believe that Kentucky, Virginia, and 
Pennsylvania will complete enactment of the compact at the next 
session of their legislatures in January. 


SENATORIAL DIALOG 


In Mr. Reid’s rather loose reference to Senator Tarr it would be 
3 to quote the senatorial dialog at this point in the 
e 3 


“Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Let me finish my answer to the argument 
made a moment ago by the Senator from Ohio, and then I shall yield. 
The Senator from Ohio said the city of Cincinnati cannot be ex- 
pected to spend the money necessary to enable it to refrain from 
dumping the raw sewage into the Ohio River simply because it will 
benefit the municipalities of the States lower down. The munici- 
—— of the States higher up will undoubtedly take the same 

tion. 

“Mr. Tarr. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

“Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I yield. 

“Mr. Tarr. I did not say that. I said the incentive not to do it is 
very strong, and I do not see how the doing of it can be forced. 
Therefore I am in favor of offering all cities—of which Cincinnati is 
only an example; Pittsburgh is larger and worse from the standpoint 
of pollution below the city—some assistance in the matter of sewage 
disposal, but not to proceed by an injunction process which cannot 
be enforced by any means of which I know.” 


THE COMMISSION’S POLICY 


Drastic stream-pollution legislation has failed year after year 
because it was largely guided by ardent, idealistic sportsmen im- 
bued with more sentiment than common sense. It is perfectly 
natural that industry, almost to a man, has opposed every bill 
that mentioned pollution abatement, as a matter of self-defense. 

In our attempt to clean up the Ohio River here in the Ohio 
Valley we are faced with a very practical problem. The Cincin- 
nati Chamber of Commerce recognized this at the start and pre- 
pared to lay plans for a middle-of-the-road program that would— 

1. Enlist the Government in activity of pollution abatement. 

2. Provide financial stimulation for municipalities and industries, 

3. Provide for interstate cooperation by compact. 

4. Avoid drastic Federal control by retaining enforcement in 
the hands of the States. 

5. Attract the cooperation of industry rather than its opposition, 

The Barkley bill, S. 685, carries out these features. 


BARKLEY BILL SUPPORTED 


Aside from the question as to the fairness of Federal enforce- 
ment versus State control, we are generally of the opinion that a 
Federal enforcement bill cannot be passed at the present time and 
it is the type of bill which may never be passed. Therefore, we 
want to make a start and that is why we are asking Congress to 
go ahead with the Barkley bill. 

Typical of groups supporting the Barkley bill are the Ameri- 
can Water Works Association, American Forestry Association, 
National Institute of Park Executives, American Society of Civil 
Engineers, American Medical Association, United States Chamber 
of Commerce, National Brewers Association, Camp Fire Ciub of 
America, Upper Mississippi Board of Engineers, Great Lakes Board 
of Engineers, New England Conference of Governors, and countless 
others. Kine these organizations noted for careless or reckless 


If the Izaak Walton League had not adopted its dog-in-the- 
manger attitude, the stream=pollution program would be much 
further advanced that it is today. 

Even today, with the bill on the eve of consideration, we are not 
attacking the Mundt bill. We are concentrating our support on 
the Barkley bill, which we feel is sound and right. We do not 
believe a prohibitory bill can succeed. We remember prohibition. 


W. F. WILEY, 
Chairman, State Commission on Stream Pollution in Ohio 
River Valley. 
CINCINNATI, July 24, 1939. 


Neutrality Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


E 


HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, Jr. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. ROBERT M, LA FOLLETTE, JR., OF 
WISCONSIN 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an address delivered by 
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me, broadcast by transcription over station WHA, Madison, 
Wis., on July 13, 1939, on the subject Neutrality Legislation. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The Senate Foreign Relations Committee has voted to postpone 
consideration of all proposed amendments to the present neutral- 
ity law until the next session of Congress. The effect of this deci- 
sion is to delay, for the present at least, the so-called Bloom bill. 

Recent events in Europe have been seized upon as an excuse 
for amending our neutrality law so that this country might be in a 
position to supply Great Britain and France and their allies with 
arms and munitions in case of war. This proposal was advanced 
by the administration in the Bloom bill, which provided that arms, 
munitions, and implements of war could be sold to belligerent 
countries on a cash-and-carry basis. Under the present law the 
President is required to place an embargo upon all shipments of 
arms, munitions, and implements of war to belligerents as soon 
as he finds that a state of war exists. 

Although the cash-and-carry proposal would apply theoretically 
to all belligerents, there is no serious argument over the fact that 
Great Britain and her allies would be the real beneficiaries of such 
an arrangement. No other European power has the cash and the 
facilities to carry which can match England's resources. If Brit- 
ain secures complete control of the seas, as would probably be 
the case, in time of war, that would automatically exclude her 
enemies from buying American supplies. 

As a member of the Foreign Relations Committee, I voted to 
postpone action on the Bloom bill until the next session of Con- 
gress because I am convinced that selling arms, munitions, and 
implements of war to one group of belligerent nations is the first 
fatal step that will lead to our being drawn into war. 

We cannot help but sympathize with the unfortunate people in 
Europe who are caught in the jaws of Old World diplomacy, but 
in justice to our own people we must not allow this Nation to be 
drawn into the same cauldron of chaos. No matter how difficult 
it becomes, we must always keep in mind four fundamental facts 
about the present international situation. 

First. There is no sufficient reason to assume that it is our re- 
sponsibility to keep Europe and the rest of the world in order. The 
governments directly involved can do that job if they only will. 

Second. Going to war to protect British and French imperial 
interests is not going to save the world for democracy today any 
more than it did 20 years ago. 

Third. Experience has shown that economic aid to belligerent 
nations under modern economic conditions sets in motion domestic 
forces which ultimately will push us into war itself. 

Fourth. We can stay out of any foreign war if we insist upon 
remaining strictly neutral and if we refuse to be lured into any 
belligerent’s camp by the false and illusory benefits of wartime 
trade 


In the long series of incidents which have been used to arouse 
American sympathy for Great Britain and France in the current 
European situation, many conscientious American citizens have 
been given the impression that the international maneuvering 
abroad is the prelude to a life-and-death struggle between de- 
fenseless” democracies on one side and Fascist “monsters” on the 
other. 

The truth of the matter is that the nations of Europe directly 
concerned are far from defenseless, They have the power to stop 
Germany and Italy in their tracks if they want to use it. The 
eminent American scholar, Charles A, Beard, has recently pointed 
out that the countries threatened by Germany and Italy can put 
three or more soldiers on the field for every single soldier that Hitler 
and Mussolini can muster. They have far greater economic re- 
sources than have Germany and Italy. They have the vast domain 
of the British and Dutch Empires from which to draw their food 
and raw materials, and with the British Navy in control of the seas 
they can starve their enemies into submission by means of blockade. 

It remains for the governments of these nations themselves, par- 
ticularly Great Britain and France, to explain why they have not 
used this power to prevent aggression in Europe. Certainly the 
Treason cannot be that they needed our help. On the contrary, 
their policy in sacrificing Czechoslovakian democracy indicates that 
they are more concerned with power politics and the position of the 
groups they represent in the social and economic life of their own 
countries than they are in preserving the democratic process. 

Europe is today reaping the bitter harvest from the seeds of hate 
and reprisal sown during and after the last World War. That war, 
strangely enough, was fought “to make the world safe for democ- 
racy.” Today all but two of the large nations of Europe are under 
the yoke of dictatorships. The Treaty of Versailles was not a 
treaty of peace. It was a treaty of revenge. Instead of solving 
the problems which brought on the war it made them insoluble, 
The victorious governments carved up the map of Europe to suit 
their own ambitions, and every possible effort was made to destroy 
Germany beyond repair. Then in the years which followed the 
uncompromising opposition of the allied powers to all efforts of 
the democratic government in Germany to alleviate the suffering of 
its people brought ultimate disgrace upon German democracy and 
paved the way for Hitler and fascism. 

In modern times whenever there has been an international crisis 
involving acts of aggression and treaty violation, the United States 
has tried to cooperate with peaceful nations for the preservation 
of international law and order, but every time the results have 
been far different from what we had every right to expect. The 
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series of failures which have followed such attempts is an indica- 
tion that the policies of foreign governments with which we have 
tried to cooperate are guided by considerations other than the 
plain desire to prevent aggression and preserve peace. 

In 1931, when Japan marched into Manchuria, the United States 
took a firm stand in refusing to recognize Japan's conquest, but 
Great Britain, fearful of damage to her commercial interests, backed 
down, and left our State Department holding the bag. As a result 
of Great Britain’s attitude the members of the League of Nations 
did not dare to invoke the sanctions provided in the League 
Covenant. 

In 1935, when stoppage of oil shipments to Italy might have 
halted Mussolini’s invasion of Ethiopia, the British Government 
refused to apply the sanctions and, instead, negotiated a deal 
with France, which sold Ethiopia out to Italy just as Czechoslo- 
vakia was sold out to Germany at Munich last fall. 

The governments which are now asking for support from America 
in the name of democracy are the same which destroyed de- 
mocracy in Germany to begin with and which have continued to 
betray democracy in the international crises which have followed 
the rise of fascism. 

It would be a tragic mistake for this country to assume that 
it must cast its lot with such governments in order to preserve 
our own cherished ideals of democratic society. 

If Americans want a way to preserve democratic forms of 
society in the world, their greatest service would be to foster and 
preserve democracy in this hemisphere and demonstrate to the 
rest of the world that it can work in modern circumstances, If 
we can preserve a refuge of sanity in a war-mad world, we will 
be doing a far greater service to mankind than all the guns in 
the world can perform. 

War will not save democracy. I think the American people are 
pretty well convinced of that fact. It will not only destroy it 
abroad, but if we allow ourselves to be drawn into hostilities, it 
will mean the destruction of all democratic liberties in this 
country as well. War means military dictatorship in any country 
that undertakes it in these times, 

The present controversy over neutrality does not spring from 
any disagreement over the necessity of staying out of war. It 
comes instead from a disagreement over how far we can safely 
go in helping certain nations in the event of war without be- 
coming involved in it ourselves. 

There are some people in official circles who think that we can 
eat our cake and have it, too. They think we can give economic 
aid to Britain and France and their allies, if the occasion arises, 
without committing ourselves to furnishing military aid. That is 
the contention behind the Bloom bill and similar proposals to lift 
the embargo on arms and munitions to belligerent nations. 

Such an argument, however, ignores our actual experience from 
1914 to 1917. Men of influence in the Wilson administration had 
that idea then. The United States Government allowed the export 
of large supplies of war materials to the Allies on the assumption 
that “such sales do not in the least affect the neutrality of the 
United States.” 

As a result American exporters built up a staggering trade in 
war supplies financed by private credit through such banking firms 
as J. P. Morgan & Co. When the day of reckoning came, the Wilson 
administration discovered that either the Government had to step 
in and continue to support the purchases being made by the Allies 
or take the consequences of a sudden stoppage of that export trade 
because of the inability of the Allied Powers to secure additional 
credit to finance the purchases. 

The American Ambassador to Great Britain cabled the Govern- 
ment in the winter of 1917 to say, “I think the pressure of the 
approaching crisis has gone beyond the ability of Morgan. Per- 
haps our going to war is the only way in which our present 
preeminent trade position can be maintained and a panic averted.” 

We went to war and we maintained our trade balance for a time, 
but you know the cost. We sacrificed 350,000 American men, killed 
and wounded. The war cost us billions upon billions of dollars, 
and we are still suffering from the economic dislocation which it 
left in its wake. 

I fervently hope that this may never happen again, and to that 
end I shall do all within my power to maintain the strict neutrality 
of the United States. 


Hogs and Lard 
REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1939 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, Mr. Speaker, for the last 6 weeks 
American hog lard, a product which has built the brain and 
brawn of modern civilization, has been selling in Chi- 
cago at the lowest price in the history of that market; so low, 
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in fact, has been the price decline that it is reliably reported 
that lard is now going into the kettles and being made into 
soap. 

About 2 weeks ago the representatives of the National 
Grange, the American and the Illinois Farm Bureaus, and 
the Association, Southern Commissioners of Agriculture, 
made an appeal to various Members of this body asking their 
help in order to effectuate an increase in the price of hog 
lard. This appeal was addressed to the Members of both 
sides of the aisle. In response to the request of these farm 
groups a call was signed by the Members of both parties 
arranging for a meeting to be held in the caucus room. 

The purpose of the meeting was to discuss as well as to 
work out a sensible, economically, and factually sound pro- 
gram to bring about an equitable price for that commodity. 

The meeting was attended by Members of both Houses 
from practically every agricultural section of our country. 
The distinguished chairman of our House Agricultural Com- 
mittee, Mr. Marvin Jones, gave his wholehearted support to 
every purpose and objective of that meeting. For the first 
time in the years I have been in this House I saw “party 
lines” set aside and the representatives of the agricultural 
farm side join in a concerted action with but a single 
objective. 

Mr. Speaker, I am happy to say that the next few hours 
will reveal in part the splendid work which has been accom- 
plished by that group. Apropos of that work done in behalf 
of our farmers, I want to say that I have just read one of the 
most constructive, economically, and factually sound edito- 
rials that has ever been written on any subject. Devoid of 
every vestige of partisan spirit, it truly points the way down 
the road to the restoration of foreign markets for our agri- 
cultural surplus crops of corn and corn products, including 
pork and lard, which we have historically enjoyed. 

This editorial is taken from the Chicago Tribune, one of 
the finest metropolitan dailies of our country. I commend 
the reading of that article to every Member of the House. 
It outlines a clear, lucid, common-sense, and realistic method 
of solving the problem, both as to the surplus as well as the 
price of our exportable surplus of corn and corn products, 
including pork and lard. 

I know I speak the sentiments of the farmers of my dis- 
trict, as well as the sentiments of the farmers of my State, 
when I say that I am in accord with every statement made 
and conclusion reached in that splendid piece of constructive 
editorial work. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion I am submitting the call, sent 
out by the Members of this House, for the meeting, as well 
as that short editorial from the Chicago Tribune: 

House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 12, 1939. 

My Dear CoLLEAGUES: The hog and lard producers of the coun- 
try are faced with the greatest carry-over of hog lard in our his- 
tory. This food product, which, since earliest times, has furnished 
the brain and brawn of our people, is now going into the soap 
kettles of the Nation. 

While lard substitutes are selling at 21 cents per pound in the 
District of Columbia, the chain stores of the District are retailing 
“lard, 2 pounds, 15 cents,” the lowest price received for that com- 
modity in 72 years. Normal exports of upward of 900,000,000 
pounds annually have shrunk to a fraction of that amount. 

In the face of the tremendous stocks on hand and in spite of the 
decline in exports, there is at this moment coming into produc- 
tion, wrapped up in hides and on hoof in Corn Belt States, one 
of the greatest crops of hog lard ever produced. 

In the matter of obtaining a fair price for lard the Corn Belt 
farmers are today faced with impending doom. The Congress 
has already provided means to meet this condition, and we can 
therefore avoid the crisis now at hand. 

Will you not meet with us at 11 o’clock a, m., Saturday, July 
15, in the caucus room of the Old House Office Building, in order 
to discuss and alleviate this situation? 

Yours very truly, 

H. K. KNUTSON, Minnesota; Leo E. ALLEN, Illinois; Frep L. 
CRAWFORD, Michigan; KARL STEFAN, Nebraska; A. H. AN- 
DRESEN, Minnesota; DEWEY SHORT, Missouri; J. ROLAND 
Kinzer, Tenth, Pennsylvania; Francis H. CASE, 


New York; JESSIE SUMNER, Illinois; CLARE E, HOFFMAN, 
Michigan; Nat PATTON, Texas, 
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[From the Chicago Daily Tribune] 
GERMANY’S FATS AND AMERICA’S CORN 


A two and one-half billion bushel crop of corn has been forecast 
by the Department of Agriculture. This large crop will be added 
in the fall to the record-breaking carry-over from 1938, much of 
last year’s corn being sealed in the cribs against “loans” from the 
Government. 

We shall then have more corn in the country than at any time 
since 1932, and perhaps a record for all time. There will be more 
opportunities than last year to convert the corn into pork, for the 
spring crop of pigs is back at the pre-A. A. A. level. Then what? 
What will be the price when all those pigs have eaten most of that 
corn and are sent to market? 

During the coming winter the country is likely to see the lowest 
hog prices in years and on the gold basis the lowest since 1894. 
That will take place unless the Government sees to it that we get 
back some of the old customers whose purchases made it possible 
for farmers to get fair prices for hogs. 

The old customer whose purchases from us shrank most is Ger- 
many. That country, despite a tremendous endeavor to produce 
at home all of the goods required by her people, is dependent 
upon foreign countries for half of the required supply of fats. 
Germans formerly purchased as much as 300,000,000 pounds of 
lard from the United States. Last year's purchases were only 
about one-half of 1 percent of that amount. 

American products can only be bought with gold and free ex- 
change. Germany has practically no gold, and is thus obliged 
to depend upon credits obtained from exports to pay for American 

We make it very difficult for the Germans to acquire 
these credits. Because of things which the German Government 
has done of which we disapprove, we impose a tariff against Ger- 
man goods which is 25 percent higher than against any other 
country’s products. As a result, Germany sold to the United 
States last year the smallest amount of goods since the war. The 
1938 total was only half as much as that for 1931, only one- 
quarter as much as that of 1929. Exports to Germany this year 
are running a third behind those of last year. 

The result of restricting the sale of German goods here has been 
that Germany has been obliged to reduce her purchases of Amer- 
ican farm products severely. She was able to buy from us last 
year only one and one-half million pounds of lard, instead of the 
several hundred million pounds she formerly took. 

Other countries with which Germany has had trade relations, 
especially Brazil, Denmark, and Holland, were unable to supply her 
anything like the total lard requirements. And boats sent out by 
Hitler to seek whales for their oil, which is a fat substitute, proved 
unsuccessful. 

Germany and the United States have reciprocal needs. Ger- 
many badly needs American pork products, and America badly 
needs customers for pork products. It should be possible to 
exchange our pork products which are going to be in excess for 
German goods of which we have need. Among German products 
we might take in exchange for lard are chemicals, raw furs, glass- 
ware, milk separators, and magnesium. If we were to increase our 
purchases of these articles up to the 1931 level, Germany could 
readily buy from us as much lard as she did in the best pre- 
depression year. 

To seize an opportunity to trade American products for 
German is not to approve fascism nor to condone military ag- 
gression. In attaining the high position which the United States 
formerly occupied in foreign trade we did not restrict our deal- 
ings to those who followed our ideas of government, economics, 
or morals. Being practical, France last year seized the opportunity 
to sell Germany as much lard as she could. French exports of 
lard to Germany in 1938 were twice as much as ours. 

Long-time considerations also suggest the feasibility of at- 
tempting to get back the German lard business. Germany has been 
seeking substitutes and has been able to find them for a large 
number of products. If we make it impossible for Germany 
to obtain her supplies of fats from us, we are offering a bonus 
to her scientists to develop something to displace our lard. It 
r ee ee it may be 
lost forever. 


The Constitution—Written and Unwritten 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. ELSTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. ROBERT A. TAFT, OF OHIO 


Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include the following radio address 
of the junior Senator from Ohio, Hon, ROBERT A. TAFT: 

Why have a Constitution? We have heard it denounced as a bar 
to progress. We have heard the men who wrote it, Washington, 
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Franklin, Madison, Hamilton, Randolph, and others, denounced by 
Irving Brant and Morris L. Ernst as interested only in protecting 
their own pocketbooks. President Roosevelt does not seem to like 
the Constitution unless it is construed just the way he wants it 
construed. The scoffer says, “What’s the Constitution between 
friends?” 

Well, the greatest value of the Constitution is to keep all our 
public officials from bossing us around. If it were not for the Con- 
stitution, the Government could tell us what we could eat for 
breakfast and how we should comb our hair; the Government could 
pass laws to take away our property, and even take away our lives. 
Many governments have just that kind of power when there is no 
effective constitution, and it is not a prospect that anyone can con- 
template today with comfort or pleasure. If the Constitution were 

led or construed away to have no meaning, it would not be 
long before our Government became more and more arbitrary, and 
more and more like Germany, Italy, and Russia. 

No one who reads history can seriously question the intense and 
disinterested patriotism which moved the men who drafted the 
Constitution in their effort to create a nation. For that purpose 
they made every compromise, and accepted provisions which often 
differed from their individual opinions and interests. The history 
of the United States is a testimony to the success of their efforts. 

But these men and those who ratified the Constitution delib- 
erately limited the powers of government because they were afraid of 
arbitrary government. They had had experience with it, and they 
didn't like it. They knew also that many republics in the past had 
slipped into despotism even while preserving the forms of a re- 
public. They were students of government, and they knew how 
the democracies of Greece had developed into tyrannies. They 
knew that under all the forms of a republic, powers under the 
Roman state were gradually concentrated in one man until he be- 
came in fact the arbitrary emperor of the Roman Empire. They 
knew that the granting of unlimited power on every subject, even 
to a popular majority, would lead ultimately to unlimited power 
in an individual or a class. They knew that if all the powers of 
government were concentrated in one man or one group of men, it 
would not be long before the exercise of those powers became ar- 
bitrary and dictatorial. They tell a story about old Benjamin 
Franklin as he came out of the Constitutional Convention. He was 
asked, “Dr. Franklin, have you given us a monarchy or a republic?” 
His reply was, “A republic, if you can keep it so.” 

And so they imposed three great limitations on the power of the 
National Government. First, the National Government was made 
a government with power to deal with only certain national mat- 
ters, and all powers not granted were reserved to independent 
States or to the people. We are told that State lines have become 
artificial and have no meaning; but, except for State independence, 
local matters, like schools, roads, cities, would soon be governed by 
the arbitrary will of Washington. The founders knew that pres- 
ervation of local home rule was essential to real liberty. They had 
seen before the Revolution that government from a distant capital, 
like London, was bound to be tyrannical. It is impossible for any 
man or any board, no matter how well-intentioned, to make de- 
tailed regulations for all sections of the United States which will 
really fit more than a very few localities. To the rest of the Nation 
those regulations are tyranny, because the people have had no 
effective voice in their making and they are not the regulations 
they desire. 

Of course, it is true that in the growing complexity of modern 
life more matters have come to acquire a national interest and 
have passed beyond the power of the States to control. It is true 
that more matters have come within the scope of the power to 
regulate interstate commerce conferred by the Constitution. But 
laws telling the farmer what he can plant and what he can't plant, 
and regulating even retail trade, the administration of local work 
relief by Federal officers, and the proposals to control all local 
health, welfare, and education through the use of Federal funds 
have seriously infringed on the rights of local self-government 
guaranteed by the Constitution. The real new dealers would like 
to abolish the State and give all power of government to Wash- 
ington. They resent any opinion of the Court which recognizes 
a limit to the powers given by the interstate-commerce clause. 
Unless there is a limit somewhere, however, there is an end to local 
self-government, and soon to liberty itself. 

In the second place, the founders of the Constitution carefully 
separated the powers of the National Government between the 
executive, legislative, and judiciary, so that no one branch should 
be able to exercise all of even the limited powers given to the 
Federal Government. They knew that if the legislature delegated 
all powers to the executive, and if the judiciary were made sub- 
servient to the executive, it would be but a short time before a 
dictatorship would put an end to any actual rule of the people. 

In the Supreme Court bill of 1937 the President attempted to 
destroy the independence of the courts. The bill gave him power 
to appoint six additional Judges, and hfs unquestioned purpose was 
to appoint men who would decide every case the way he wished to 
have it decided. The bill was constitutional, but if there is an 
unwritten part of our Constitution, it is that the fundamental prin- 
ciples embodied in the Constitution shall not be violated even by 
powers granted in the Constitution itself. The attempt to destroy 
‘the Government was so clear that the people rose up in violent 
protest. The bill was defeated by a Senate of which a vast majority 
Were members of the President’s party. The report of the majority 
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— Judiciary Committee, most of them Democrats, said of the 
pill: 


“It would subjugate the courts to the will of Congress and the 
President, and thereby destroy the independence of the judiciary, 
the only certain shield of individual rights. It stands now before 
the country, acknowledged by its proponents as a plan to force 
judicial interpretation of the Constitution, a proposal that violates 
every sacred tradition of American democracy. 

“Under the form of the Constitution, it seeks to do that which is 
unconstitutional. 

“Its ultimate operation would be to make this Government one of 
men rather than one of law, and its practical operation would be 
to make the Constitution what the executive or legislative branches 
of the Government choose to say it is—an interpretation to be 
changed with each change of administration. 

“It is a measure which should be so emphatically rejected that its 
parallel will never again be presented to the free representatives 
of the free people of America.” 

This attempt to destroy the division of powers was the measure 
which first shook the people’s confidence in the President and led 
= 1 extraordinary reversals of public opinion in the elections 
of 1938. 

In the third place, the people of the 13 States insisted, as 
a condition of the ratification of the Constitution, on the 
express limitations of the Bill of Rights contained in the first 
10 amendments. No limitation on government is more typical 
of the American system than the Bill of Rights. It pro- 
vides, in effect, that even the power of the majority of the people 
shall never be used to tyrannize over any minority, no matter how 
small that minority. On the coldly formal words of the first 
10 amendments depend the right to worship according to a man’s 
own religion; the freedom of speech and of the press; the right to 
assemble; the right to be secure against unreasonable searches and 
seizures; the right to trial by jury; the right to life, liberty, and 
property. If these rights were suspended to give arbitrary power 
to a majority of the people, it would not be long before the arbi- 

power so conferred would be usurped by a small group or 
an individual. It is probably true that in their zeal to protect 
these rights the courts have given too much effect to the so-called 
due-process clause. In a complicated modern nation, individual 
rights must be more curtailed than in the simple American colonies 
of the eighteenth century. But a complete planned economy 
under which the Federal Government regulates prices, hours, 
wages, and every detail of business and agricultural life is impos- 
sible to administer without abandoning many of the protections 
given by the Bill of Rights. Whether we wish to abandon any of 
those rights may be debatable, but we can hardly criticize the 
courts for giving them effect. 

Finally, the founders set out their checks and balances in a 
written Constitution and gave an independent judiciary the right 
to construe it. Some question the right of the courts to declare 
laws unconstitutional, but without that power the limitations 
imposed would have been meaningless, because Congress and the 
majority it represents are seldom restrained from doing what they 
wish to do to any minority by the mere words of the Constitution. 
As Madison and Hamilton said in volume II of The Federalist: 

“The complete independence of the courts of justice is pecu- 
liarly essential in a limited constitution. * * * Limitations of 
this kind can be preserved in practice no other way than through 
the medium of courts of justice, whose duty it must be to declare 
all acts contrary to the manifest tenor of the Constitution void. 
Without this, all the reservations of particular rights or privileges 
would amount to nothing.” 

Those who wish to destroy the independence of the courts, those 
who wish to construe constitutional limitations away until they 
mean nothing, are in fact desirous of destroying the Constitution 
itself. Their course, whether intentional or otherwise, is directed 
toward an all-powerful state. 

The Constitution is our bulwark today against both fascism 
and communism, and against the bitter conflict between them, 
which is destroying Spain and threatens to destroy Europe. No 
constitution can be perfect, and it may be highly desirable to make 
additional changes. As George Washington said in his Farewell 
Address, “The basis of our political systems is the right of the 
people to make and to alter their constitution of governments, 
But the Constitution which at any time exists, until changed by an 
explicit and authentic act of the whole people, is sacredly obligatory 
upon all.” 

The Constitution did not create the American way of life; the 
character of that life has changed and extended since it was 
adopted; but it did impose certain restraints on the exercise of 
governmental power which have prevented democracy from destroy- 
ing itself. The progress of America has been due to the retention 
of the spirit of liberty and individual initiative, kept alive by the 
freedom of the different localities and the freedom of the indi- 
vidual. 

All over the world we have seen how easy it is for a temporary 
majority of the people to turn over all the powers of government to 
a dictator, and how difficult it is ever to recover those powers once 
they are delegated. Such a thing cannot happen in this country 
as long as we revere the Constitution, as long as we retain an inde- 
pendent judiciary with power to interpret it, as long as we refuse 
to listen to those sirens who would construe away the essential 
restraints which the founders so wisely imposed. 
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Enviable Record—H. O. L. C. 
EXTENSION.OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1939 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I think we can all be proud of 
the fine work the H. O. L. C. is doing. It has made a splendid 
record. I have always found its Board and local officials in 
New York City particularly sympathetic and responsive to 
genuine appeals for relief and help. Mr. John H. Fahey and 
his colleagues on the Board—T. D. Webb; Franklin W. Han- 
cock, Jr., whom we shall always remember as a distinguished 
former Member of this House, and who is a warm personal 
friend of mine; Fred W. Catlett; and W. H. Husband have all 
rendered yeoman service in relieving owners of homes of 
various trials and tribulations growing out of mortgages held 
upon these homes by mortgagors about to foreclose. 

THE RECORD OF THE HOME OWNERS’ LOAN CORPORATION 

The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, now in its sixth 
year of operations, is well on its way toward the goal set by 
Congress—the rehabilitation of hundreds of thousands of 
home owners who faced the loss of their properties during 
the depression. ‘Today more than 701,000 borrowers, all 
threatened with foreclosure at the time the H. O. L. C, stepped 
into the picture, are in satisfactory standing. Nearly 588,000 
are either entirely current or less than 3 months in arrears, 
and 113,500 others not only are meeting all regular monthly 
bills but, in addition, are making regular monthly payments 
on their arrearages. About 126,000 other borrowers are mak- 
ing adjusted payments which give hope that they, too, will 
be enabled to “come through”; and nearly 44,000 accounts, 
amounting to $101,000,000, have been fully liquidated and 
crossed off the books. 

Borrowers have paid back more than $500,000,000 of their 
entire principal indebtedness; about 90 cents of every dollar 
due has been paid to date, with collections now aggregating 
about $1,000,000 in principal and interest every working day. 

The accomplishments of the Corporation, however, are not 
confined to the relief it extended more than a million home 
owners in the form of loans, or in helping halt the demorali- 
zation of a real-estate market that already was recording 
1,000 foreclosures a day and never could have withstood 
the shock of a million more. In taking mortgages totaling 
$932,400,000 from banks and trust companies, $767,900,000 
from savings and loan associations, $192,000,000 from finance 
and mortgage companies, and $164,600,000 from insurance 
companies it made those institutions liquid and allowed them 
to grant leniency to other distressed home owners. The rest 
of the $3,093,000,000 the Corporation advanced before the 
close of its lending period, June 12, 1936, went directly to in- 
dividual mortgage lenders, keeping them, too, from adding to 
an avalanche of foreclosures which had mounted to 1,000 
a day. 

The Corporation saved its borrowers $200,000,000 in con- 
cessions it was able to obtain for them from mortgage hold- 
ers at the time of refinancing. It directed the spending of 
$78,000,000 for repairs which made their homes better in- 
vestments and sounder security. And it paid $229,000,000 
to wipe out delinquent taxes. It is estimated that H. O. L. C. 
borrowers to date have saved $175,000,000 in interest alone— 
the difference between the amount they have paid under 
their 5-percent rate and the higher rate on which they orig- 
inally obtained their mortgages. 

But perhaps the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation’s chief 
contribution was toward the reformation of the entire mort- 
gage structure of the Nation. Its 15-year 5-percent amor- 
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tized mortgage has revolutionized the home-mortgage field. 
It swept away the old and burdensome second mortgages of 
H. O. L. C. borrowers—and the second mortgage is virtually 
disappearing from the American home-financing picture. 
The old short-term loan—renewable only at high fees and 
which the average home owner rarely ever paid off—also 
rapidly is being discarded. The low-interest, long-term loan 
now is a recognized part of home financing in this country. 

The H. O. L. C. at the present time owns 88,576 homes. 
It has sold 34,595. These homes—representing only about 
12 percent of the number H. O. L. C. refinanced—were ac- 
quired only after every effort to save their owners failed. 
It is estimated that 18 percent of the homes acquired were 
abandoned or virtually so and that 6 percent came to the 
Corporation through deaths of borrowers and refusal of 
heirs to assume their obligations, or through legal complica- 
tions. The largest single block of foreclosures, almost 40 
percent, resulted either through a willful default of those able 
to keep their contracts, or utter refusal to cooperate to the 
best of their ability. Only a minority of foreclosed H. O. 
L. C. borrowers lost out through sheer inability to pay. 

The personal service which the H. O, L. C. instituted was 
unprecedented. If borrowers were out of jobs, H. O. L. C. 
field men sought to get them employment; if they were 
eligible for relief, they were aided in obtaining a shelter 
allowance which could be applied on payments for their 
homes; if they were “overhoused”—attempting to carry 
homes beyond their incomes—they were helped to rental or 
sale. Every resource was exhausted before foreclosure action 
was taken, and even then 16,500 withdrawals of foreclosure 
actions prove that leniency was granted to the last. 

It must be realized that the average H. O. L. C. borrower, 
when refinanced, was 2 years delinquent in both principal 
and interest and in arrears 2 to 3 years on taxes. The aver- 
age foreclosed H. O. L. C. borrower at the time of foreclosure 
was again delinquent 20 months in both principal and interest 
to the Corporation, with unpaid taxes mounting. Since the 
process of foreclosure requires several months in the average 
State, the average borrower who has lost his home occupied it 
rent free for at least 4 and probably 5 years. If he was unable 
to make any progress toward rehabilitation in that period, 
little hope could be held out for the future. 

Net H. O. L. C. foreclosure authorizations dropped in 
November to about 2,000 from a peak of 8,000 monthly in the 
late summer and fall of 1936. In several States, foreclosures 
virtually have ceased; in many others, withdrawals are 
about equaling foreclosures. H. O. L. C. has been able to 
dispose of its acquired properties almost at will, but only 
offers them for sale in quantities which will not adversely 
affect the stabilization of the real estate market. In 1938 
the Corporation sold more than four times as many as it had 
sold in the course of its operations up to December 31, 1937. 

As rapidly as the H. O. L. C. has acquired homes, they have 
been placed in condition to yield income. Its reconditioning 
forces are spending about $100,090 each working day for that 
purpose and to recapture values lost through depreciation; in 
all, $45,000,000 has been expended to improve such homes, 
making a definite contribution toward safeguarding neigh- 
borhood values. Of the homes the H. O. L. C. holds, available 
to yield income, 88 percent are rented; 98.8 percent of the 
renters either are current or less than a month in arrears. 

Although the H. O. L. C. was created to meet an emergency, 
its officials have sought to make permanent contributions 
toward a more secure home ownership in the future. Forced 
to recondition half the homes it refinanced in order to make 
them good security, the Corporation exposed the full extent 
of shoddy construction in the small-home field. As a result, 
its technical forces conceived the Federal Home Building 
Service plan, which now has been placed in operation by the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, the parent of the H. O. L. C. 
It is a program which links home-financing agencies, archi- 
tects, materials dealers, and manufacturers, contractors, and 
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all other elements of the building industry to give better de- 
sign and supervision of construction to small-home seekers 
for the first time in the country’s history. 

These technical forces now are working on a neighborhood 
rehabilitation program, which seeks to halt the obsolescence 
of what should be sound residential areas, either through 
blight within their borders or from the menace of encroach- 
ing slums. They believe that a united front of home owners, 
real-estate interests, and home-financing agencies can halt 
the staggering loss in property values which all major com- 
munities now bear each year. 

The H. O. L. C. has a selfish interest in such programs to 
better home construction and protect home investments, 
since it owns a vast number of homes and has mortgages 
cn hundreds of thousands more, all of which are affected by 
any decline in property values. But, in a broader sense, it is 
seeking to protect not only itself and its borrowers, but all 
home owners of the future from the conditions which con- 
tributed to the necessity of establishing the H. O. L. C. 
during the most desperate period of the depression. 

I herewith insert an interesting letter received from Chair- 
man Fahey of the Federal Home Loan Board: 


FEDERAL Home LOAN BANK BOARD, 
Washington, July 28, 1939. 
The Honorable EMANUEL CELLER, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear MR. CELLER: We recently have received inquiries from a 
number of Members of the Congress regarding the operations of 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, both nationally and in their 
own States. Believing that you will be interested, I therefore am 
attaching a brief, informal report as of December 31, 1938, which 
not only gives a picture of our current activities but outlines the 
permanent contributions the Corporation has made to a broader 
and more secure home ownership. To supplement this report, I am 
taking the liberty of presenting you with some interesting figures 
on your own State of New York. S 

The H. O. L. C. refinanced 80,117 New York home owners, to the 
extent of $424,032,983, since the beginning of its lending period, 
June 12, 1933. These New York borrowers, like all H. O. L. C. bor- 
rowers, were without private credit at the time; the average was 
2 years delinquent in both principal and interest and between 2 and 
3 years on taxes. 

As of February 28, 1939, New York borrowers had repaid $35,276,- 
568, or 8.3 percent, of their total principal indebtedness. Collec- 
tions in March were 91.7 percent of billings. One thousand and 
forty-seven New York borrowers have paid in $3,685,000 to settle 
their accounts in full; 20,375 others today are current or less than 
3 months in arrears, while 12,896 more are in a liquidating class, 
meaning that they not only are meeting all current bills but, in 
addition, are making regular monthly payments on their arrearages. 

This means that we now have 33,271 accounts in New York in a 
satisfactory condition, representing borrowers who clearly are on 
their way to debt-free home ownership. There are 21,335 other 
borrowers who are making adjusted payments sufficient to keep 
their accounts active and who are being given every assistance in 
their effort to rehabilitate themselves. 

The H. O. L. C. now owns 18,202 homes in New York. It has sold 
1,367 others. Of the homes it owns, and which are available to yield 
income, 87.9 percent are rented. Rental collections in February 
were 98.8 percent of billings, 

These figures tell a story that we believe is a credit to both 
home owners and the manner in which they were assisted by the 
Government. They show that more than 69 percent of these 
almost hopless home owners H. O. L. C. refinanced either have 
saved their homes, are almost certain to save them, or at least 
have a good chance—and only 26 percent are in the last category. 

Included in the original loans made in New York were $4,574,000 
for reconditioning and repair of homes to make them sound se- 
curity, and about $31,062,117 for payment of delinquent taxes, 
The Corporation has advanced an additional $12,320,000 for taxes, 
maintenance, insurance, and similar purposes to aid and protect 
borrowers. Further, $9,426,000 more has been spent on properties 
which the Corporation has acquired. Every dollar spent on recon- 
ditioning, of course, stimulated the construction industry and 
enhanced neighborhood values; the taxes we advanced provided 
needed revenue to New York communities and to the State. 

The story of how the H. O. L. C. tried to serve the purpose for 
which it was established by the Congress is told in the attached 
national statement. Its constructive social purposes have been 
carried out in the Sate of New York to the best of our ability. 

Sincerely yours, 
JouN H. Faney, Chairman. 
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John Ericsson—Son of Sweden Whose Monitor 
Saved the Union 
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oF 
HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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ADDRESS BY HON. MARTIN F. SMITH, OF WASHINGTON, 
DELIVERED AT EXERCISES HELD AT JOHN ERICSSON 
ios POTOMAC PARK, WASHINGTON, D. C., JULY 31, 
193 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I insert the address which I delivered at 
the memorial exercises held at the John Ericsson statue, 
Potomac Park, Washington, D. C., July 31, 1939, as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, Secretary Edison, Admiral Bowen, distinguished 
guests, ladies, and gentlemen, we are assembled this evening in 
beautiful Potomac Park, on the banks of the historic Potomac River, 
south of the Lincoln Memorial, in our Nation’s Capital. We are 
met before the impressive statue of that great and gifted son of 
Sweden and noble benefactor of America, John Ericsson, to whose 
memory we esteem it a privilege and an honor to again pay tribute. 
In the words of the poet: 


His was one of the few, the immortal names, 
That were not born to die. 


John Ericsson was one of the greatest inventors of all time. He 
was born in Varmland, Sweden, on July 31, 1403, and died in New 
York City at No. 36 Beach Street on March 8, 1889. His career as 
an engineer commenced in connection with the construction of 
the Gota Canal from Stockholm to Göteborg in Sweden. He early 
became interested in steam locomotion by land and sea. He later 
went to England, as a young man of 26 designed and built a 
locomotive, the Novelty, which attained a speed of 28 miles per 
hour in successful competition with Stevenson’s Rocket. 

While in England he also designed the screw propeller, which 
was destined to ultimately change all travel and commerce, and 
proved its efficacy on two vessels named for Americans, the Francis 
B. Ogden and the Robert F. Stockton. 

Ericsson came to America in 1839 and introduced his new pro- 
peller on the canals and inland waters of the United States, and 
within 4 years after his arrival 24 merchant vessels were thus 
equipped. In collaboration with Captain Stockton, of the United 
States Navy, he commenced construction of the first screw-driven 
ship of war, the Princeton, a frigate of 600 tons, in which for the 
first time the method and means of propulsion, the screw for the 
propeller and the engines, were concealed below the water line safe 
from shot and shell, 

He also designed and perfected other important mechanical de- 
vices. Among these should be mentioned air compressors, a boiler 
with artificial draft; a steam fire engine; the caloric engine, which 
at that time some expected to displace he steam engine; and 
numerous other valuable devices for use in the pursuits of war and 
peace. With these alone to his credit he would justly be renowned 
as one of the outstanding engineers of that period. 

However, it is as the designer and inventor of the Monitor, and its 
quick construction in one of the most crucial hours in American 
history, and hastening its completion just in time to protect and 
save the Union fleet from destruction by the ironclad Merrimac at 
Hampton Roads, Va., on March 9, 1862, that John Ericsson won 
undying fame and a high place among the immortals in the age- 
long struggle of mankind for liberty and freedom. Second only to 
the savior of the Union, Abraham Lincoln, whose majestic memorial 
and shrine is nearby, will live forever the name of John Ericsson, 

Those of us who are able to trace our ancestry to the sturdy 
people of the powerful little Kingdom of Sweden are naturally 
proud of the important and valuable contribution which our for- 
bears have made to the discovery, the growth, the development, and 
the progress of the United States of America. We take justifiable 
pride in the fact that it was that heroic champion of religious 
freedom and also one of the greatest military leaders of the ages, 
Gustavus Adolphus II, who was responsible for planting on American 
soil a Swedish colony. It was his great chancelor, Axel Oxen- 
stjerna, who carried to fruition the King’s idea when he died on 
the field of Lutzen in 1632, and thereby gave New Sweden to the 
New World, which later became known as Delaware. Through the 
period of the Revolutionary War and in every subsequent crisis 
and emergency in our country’s history down to the present hour, 
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men and women of Swedish birth and ancestry have played a 
leading role in our national history. Altogether 2,000,000 people of 
Swedish birth and ancestry now live in the United States and are 
noted for their industry, their integrity, their culture, their 
triotism, and their manifold qualities of good citizenship. 

It is fitting and appropriate that this magnificent statue of John 
Ericsson is located not far from the wonderful memorial which 
expresses the everlasting gratitude and affection of the American 
people for Abraham Lincoln and that this modern destroyer of 
our Navy should be named after Ericsson who nearly 80 years ago 
said to Lincoln: “Attachment to the Union alone impels me to 
offer my services.” Tradition records the fact that Lincoln gladly 
and gratefully accepted the proffer and after going over the plans 
of the Monitor with Ericsson, added a little gayety to an otherwise 
solemn occasion by remarking in his characteristically humorous 
vein, “Well, like the girl that put her foot in the stocking, it strikes 
me there’s something in it.” Events later proved that there was 
indeed something in the idea of the stolid scientist from the North 
and together Lincoln and Ericsson wrote one of the most interest- 
ing and glorious chapters in American history. 

In a world of storm and strife, it is significant that after 150 
years of unbroken friendship, the bonds of attachment and mutual 
regard, which have always existed between the United States and 
Sweden, are today stronger than ever and it is our fervent hope 
and prayer that they may always remain so. 


Un-American Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. THORKELSON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1939 


Mr. THORKELSON. Mr. Speaker, as I review this session 
of Congress, I am happy to note that the oseus structure of 
many Members is undergoing calcification. This to me is a 
hopeful sign, for statesmen need to have a good strong spine 
to support themselves in an upright position. This mani- 
fests itself in independent action and in firmer support of 
the people instead of the President. 

Like other freshmen in Congress, I had much advice and 
help from some of the veteran statesmen. I was told to 
listen to the veteran Members, which, of course, I did; and, 
believe it or not, listening is always enlightening, in more 
ways than one. 

I soon began to suspect the wisdom expounded by these 
veteran statesmen, for at times their opinions did not seem 
to be based upon a sound premise. Many of these Members 
seemed to be depriving the people of rights instead of pre- 
serving and protecting such rights. They were, of course, 
very loyal to the President, but in attempting to please him, 
they appeared to be disloyal to the people. Not once did I 
hear anyone say, “Let us set our course from the Constitu- 
tion,” or “Let us use this document for guidance.” All I 
heard was, “The President wants this,” and “We must make 
democracy work.” 

In cogitating upon this peculiar statesmanship, it occurred 
to me that “democracy” Had worked, very successfully, for 
the past 26 years. For is not our Republic being trans- 
formed into a socialistic, proletarian State? Surely no one 
can deny that “democracy” has not worked, for are we not 
now on the eve of internal strife? Is not our Nation almost 
in the hands of the Communist? Are not our industries and 
business dormant? And is not our economic and social struc- 
ture undergoing rapid deterioration? Certainly it is, and 
that in itself is the best sign that “democracy” is working. 

In my early days as a Member of Congress, I felt alone in 
my advocacy of perfectly obvious sound principles, but I 
now note that many of the Members are beginning to speak 
on these lines, and for that I am grateful. I am also appre- 
ciative to the public for its interest, which has found ex- 
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pression in letters from many patriotic bodies and from a 
large number of sincere and patriotic citizens throughout the 
United States. 

In their desire to help, a few overzealous patriots reach a 
little too far when they attempt to speak for me, for no one 
is authorized to speak for me or to act in my behalf. Nat- 
urally, I prefer to do that myself. In order that I will not 
be misunderstood, it is my desire to say that, excluding my 
party, I am not connected with any political or “anti” 
society, anywhere in the world. I am instead free from 
political entanglements, free from subservience to anyone, 
and I sincerely hope that I will always remain so. I have 
always been of the opinion that elective and appointive 
members of the Government should dedicate themselves and 
their work to the general welfare of the United States, in- 
stead of to political parties. I have always held that the 
Government can render the greatest help to the people and 
to the Nation by attending to its duty which is clearly set 
forth in the Constitution of the United States. It is rotten 
politics, political grafting, fraud, waste, and outright stealing 
of public wealth, irresponsibility, and incompetence, that 
are the causes for the mess we are in today. Our nitwitted 
politicians do not seem to realize that when the Government 
collapses, everything worth while falls with it; that in the 
ruins of fallen government lie strife, suffering, and poverty. 
It is in the knowledge of this danger that I have tried to 
arouse public interest so that the people will act and restore 
the sound government that the politicians have destroyed. 
I dread sharing the fate of other nations that have been 
ruined and destroyed because of public indifference to their 
own interest. 

President Washington aptly said, “Tyrants arise on the 
ruins of public liberties.” My greatest desire is to clean out 
the enemies within our Nation, and if this is done now, we 
will prepare ourselves to meet assaults from without. 

My political faith is simple: I am a firm believer in sound, 
constitutional government. I believe in the equal rights of all 
people who are loyal to our Government and to the funda- 
mental principles upon which our Nation was created. This 
makes me a pro-American. 

I am opposed to communism, anarchism, and all those who 
attempt to destroy our Government, no matter in what man- 
ner such destructive attempts are made. That makes me 
anticommunistic, which I am in fact. 

He who attacks my stand must therefore be opposed to my 
principles and consequently anti-American and pro-Com- 
munist. 

The Communist, to hide his activities, calls those who op- 
pose him Nazi, Fascist, or anti-Semitic. This is done, first, 
to divert public attention from himself; and second, to enlist 
the people as crusaders for his cause, by directing their activi- 
ties against those patriotic citizens who denounce communism 
and destruction of the Government. In other words, all of 
our people who are now directing their efforts against the 
Fascist, the Nazi, and the anti-Semitic are aiding and abetting 
the Communist, so that he may without interference or dan- 
ger of exposure, destroy the Government and convert it into 
a proletarian State. ; 

This is not new. As a matter of fact, it is over 20 years 
old, and the United Mine Workers of America exposed this 
plan to Congress and to the country by publishing in the 
newspapers, yet Congress nor anyone paid the least bit of 
attention to this expose, and now as we rapidly approach the 
final dissolution of the Government, a person may wonder 
what is wrong with Congress. Congress and the people were 
warned that the Communists were active over 20 years ago, 
and Congress is still waiting, and thereby helping the Com- 
munists to consummate their plan. 

I quote from Senate Document No. 14, Attempt by Com- 
munists to Seize the American Labor Movement, prepared 
by the United Mine Workers of America and published in 
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newspapers of the United States. Presented by Mr. Lodge 
January 3, 1924, and ordered to be printed: 


THE AMAZING SCHEME 

The United Mine Workers of America with this article begins an 
expose of the Communist revolutionary movement in America, as 
promoted and fostered by the Communist International at Moscow, 
and dealing with it as it involves the welfare of the miners’ union, 
and other similar labor organizations, and the interest of the 
American people as a whole. 

The purpose and object of the United Mine Workers of America 
in bringing to the attention of the American people the far-reaching 
and intensive activities of the Communist organization in this coun- 
try is twofold. The United Mine Workers of America wants the 
public to know what this thing is. It wants the public to know 
something about the fight which the miners’ union is waging to 
stamp it out. First, it desires to reveal and make known the sinister 
and destructive groups and elements attempting to “bore from 
within” its own ranks and membership and to seize possession of 
the organization, and, through such seizure, to later gain possession 
of all legitimate trade-unions; second, to inform the American peo- 
ple of the scope and purpose of the hostile and inimical movement 
being carried on within their midst. 

Imported revolution is knocking at the door of the United Mine 
Workers of America and of the American people. The seizure of 
this union is being attempted as the first step in the realization 
of a thoroughly o: program of the agencies and forces behind 
the Communist International at Moscow for the conquest of the 
American continent. 

The overthrow and destruction of this Government, with the 
establishment of an absolute and arbitrary dictatorship, and the 
elimination of all forms of popular voice in governmental affairs, is 
being attempted on a more gigantic scale, with more resolute pur- 
poses, and with more crafty design, than at any time in the history 
of this Nation. 

The Communist regime at Moscow, bent on world conquest, 
is promoting and directing one of the best organized and most 
far-reaching campaigns in America with which any country has ever 
been confronted. The Communist o tion on the American 
continent is composed of more than 6,000 active leaders and Heu- 
tenants, and approximately 1,000,000 members, adherents and 
sympathizers, scattered in every State and province of the United 
States and Canada, and who are actively or tacitly promoting 
the scheme to import bolshevism and sovietism to this side of 
the Atlantic. 


I shall now quote the concluding paragraph in this report, 
and shall ask you to read it carefully: 

The Communist movement in the next 12 months will be con- 
ducted along more intensive lines than it has at any time in the 
past. The labor organizations will meet their greatest assaults 
and attacks, and the Communists will make greater efforts than 
they have at any time in the past to get possession of them. The 
movement is aimed not only at the labor unions but at the entire 
industrial, social, and political structure of the country, and with 
the single aim of eventually establishing a Soviet dictatorship in 
the United States, and converting the country into a vassal colony 
of the Communist International at Moscow. It is a situation 
that challenges not only organized labor but every employer as 
well. This is one occasion when labor and the employer might 
yay well join hands and fight together instead of ñghting each 
other. 

This should be a credit to the United Mine Workers of 
America, for they advocated that business and labor should 
unite in peaceful solution both of their own problems and 
for the security of the United States by eliminating com- 
munism. Continual failure to heed this warning leaves all 
responsibility upon the Congress of the United States. 

The United Mine Workers of America realized the danger 
of communism and bolshevism. They complained to Con- 
gress about it, and their findings were inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, but that was the end of it, like other 
warnings inserted in the Record. Had the Nation been 
blessed with statesmen instead of political fools, communism 
would have been nipped in the bud. As it is now, it is a 
full-fledged, well-nourished monster bent upon destruction 
of our Nation and the enslavement of our people. I might 
be a little harsh in my statements about Members in Con- 
gress, but my purpose is not to be vindictive, yet facts are 
facts. “Statesman” is a misnomer for a person whose vision 
reaches no farther than the end of his nose. It was that 
type of “statesman” that did not heed the warning of the 
United Mine Workers of America. 

The question may be asked, What is communism and who 
are the proponents of this vicious doctrine? 

The proponents are Karl Marx and Engels. It is a part of 
their philosophy and interwoven in the life of their own 
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people. Communism is a special prepared socialism that is 
employed to destroy sound government, and the proponents 
are composed of radicais led by those who subscribe to the 
communistic doctrine. If this were not true, they would not 
shout “anti-Semitic” or “Nazi,” for they do not hate com- 
munism but they hate those who discover them, instead. 

It was Germany that discovered the insidious wiles of these 
internationalists, first, when they brought about inflation 
and second, when they attempted to take charge of the 
German Government by the control of gold and credit. It 
was only natural for Germany, understanding the socialism 
of Marx and Engels better than any other country, to call 
their hand. But when Germany said to the money changers, 
“You are discovered. You are destroying the morale of our 
people, and you are undermining our nation,” the Commun- 
ist, in dismay at having been caught red-handed, exclaimed, 
“Germany is anti-Semitic, and the Nazi is our enemy.” 

In the United States, the same crowd, filled with hatreds, 
has organized over a thousand anti-Nazi leagues, the sole 
purpose of which is to boycott Germany. Nazi is a word 
coined by the international Communists. They want it to 
be known that Germany is an enemy to civilization, and they 
advocate, “Do not trade with the enemy.” It is indeed 
strange that this particular group of people should take it 
upon themselves to designate a friendly nation as an enemy 
to the United States because such nation set its own house 
in order. They do not seem to consider that 120,060,000 
Gentiles or Christian Americans may not agree with them. 
They assume instead that because Germany is selected by 
them as their enemy, that in itself is sufficient grounds for 
the whole Nation to rally to their support. This, if nothing 
else, is extraordinary reasoning. As a matter of fact, it 
borders on the ridiculous. Let us suppose that other na- 
tionals in the United States presumed to pursue the same 
course. We would then have thousands of leagues advo- 
cating that those who discover their attempted destruction 
of our Government be declared anti-English, anti-Irish, anti- 
Scandinavian, and so forth. And if they pursued this course 
further, as is now done by the Jews, then we would have the 
slogan, “Do not trade with any foreign nation, for they are 
enemies to civilization.” 

The United States being made up of many nationals would 
therefore find itself in a ridiculous position where we would 
not have any foreign trade because some particular people 
took the liberty upon themselves of speaking only in their 
own interest. 

Let us ask ourselves this question: Why should the Jew 
consider himself so sacred or important that the whole Na- 
tion must join hands with him to fight those he chooses to 
designate anti-Semitics? Have we reached the point where 
one particular race may consider itself more important than 
120,000,000 other people? I hardly think so, for is it not 
better for us to be a Nation of united Americans than a 
Nation divided by many nationalities? 

It should now be clear that when we follow such faulty 
reasoning, all patriotic organizations, papers, and periodi- 
cals, that stand in defense of constitutional government and 
for the American ideals of our founding fathers are called 
anti-Semitic, Nazi, Fascist, reactionary—by whom? By the 
Jew-Communist and the international fanatics; and, believe 
it or not, these words were coined by them. 

The American patriot, being aware of this danger, calls 
those who are engaged in destruction of our Government 
Communists or communistic Jews. The patriot stands in 
defense of the country and the flag. The communistic Jew 
fights for himself and for those in the invisible government 
who have a fantastic desire for world power. 

To those who read this let it be understood that I use the 
term “communistic Jew” because the group I am speaking of 
classifies itself as such. It is my desire to draw a distinction, 
because we have many Jews in the United States who are 
good, stanch American citizens, so no one must blame all for 
the sins of the few. 
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As proof of my statement let me read into the RECORD a few 
Paragraphs by Mr. J. Soltin in The Struggle Against Anti- 
Semitism—aA Program of Action for American Jewry: 


We, the Jewish Communists, have to render account to ourselves 
concerning the contributions we have made through our work 
among the Jewish masses toward the accomplishment of this great 
task of the present moment. * * * 

“The Struggle Against Anti-Semitism Is a Struggle for 
Democracy.” This is the title of the first chapter. What is 
the real meaning of this title? Let me interpret: The strug- 
gle against Americanism is a struggle for communism. This 
is the subtle psychology of the communistic Jew to deceive 
the tolerant gentile. 

Continuing with the quotation: 

Two years ago, at our conference of September 1936, we signalized 
the danger of an international pogrom upon Jews prepared by 
fascism in all capitalist countries. Basing our forecast upon the 
Marxist-Leninist analysis of the Communist International and our 
American Party, which foresaw a sharpening of the struggle between 
the forces of progress and reaction, we pointed out that in this 
struggle fascism would to an ever greater degree make use of anti- 


Semitism as its sharpest weapon of attack. * * 
Millions of the working population in the United States, Jews and 


non-Jews, ask the question, How can anti-Semitism be successfully 
combated; how can it be defeated? To this question we Jewish 
Communists must furnish the answer. We must point the way 
and dispel the feeling of despair and hopelessness among the Jewish 
masses; we must draw up a program of action that will be accepta- 
ble to the Jewish masses and find support in the camp of progressive 
American democracy. 

May I reply to the question, How can anti-Semitism be 
successfully combated? by pointing out that it will stop of 
its own accord if every Jew in the United States becomes a 
good American citizen? We have no trouble with the prob- 
lem of anti-Semitism in Montana, because we have no Com- 
munistic Jews. The very fact that the Jew fights for himself 
and for his race is cause for anti-Semitism, so he brings it 
upon himself when he does not support constitutional gov- 
ernment and American ideals. 

The Jewish workers in the needle industry, with the Jewish Com- 
munists in the vanguard, have before them an important task. 
+ + > The Jewish Communists must be in the front ranks of 
the fighters for a constructive program in the unions that will 
create harmony among the workers in the industry. The Jewish 
Communists must consider it their duty at all times to explain to 
the Jewish, Italian, Negro, Greek, Polish, and other workers in the 
various trades that the Fascists seek only to create antagonism and 
disunity in the ranks of the workers; that the Fascists are actuated 
only by antilabor aims: To divide and demoralize the workers in 
this or that industry in order to smash the working class as a whole. 


The strange part of this philosophy is that the Jewish 
Communist does exactly what he accuses the Fascist of doing. 
It is well for the American people to bear in mind that the 
Jewish Communist disguises his activities by ascribing them 
to others, as he does in this paragraph. No one in the United 
States has seen a Fascist and there is no record of an organi- 
zation of that sort. Yet it is used in this instance as a cloak 
for the very thing that the communistic Jew is doing. He 
spreads this “unity” among the workers. He sets up class 
hatreds between Italian, Negro, Greek, and Polish. He 
divides and demoralizes the workers by willful prevarication 
as a shield for his own activities. 


THE SOVIET UNION POINTS THE WAY 

The great Stalinist constitution expresses the fact that the land 
of socialism is the greatest and broadest democracy in the world. 
This constitution embodies the unity of the workers and other 
toilers in the Soviet Union, the unity of the Soviet people with its 
Bolshevik Party and its Soviet government, the unity of the peoples 
and nationalities comprising the Soviet Union—the unity which has 
made the Soviet Union into a power unequaled in this world. 

We base our approach to Jewish culture squarely upon the teach- 
ings of Lenin and Stalin, which are already being carried out in the 
life of the Soviet Union, where national cultures of peoples, among 
them also Jewish culture—socialist in content and national in 
form—are being built with the greatest devotion and enthusiasm. 

We Jewish Communists have not, however, taken full advantage 
in our daily work of the influence and prestige of our party among 
the Jewish masses. Knowing that a great, strong Communist 
Party is the strongest bulwark for the Jews and all oppressed 
groups against the attacks of all their enemies, we have not done 
enough to build our party among the Jewish masses. We have 
not exerted enough effort to convince the most militant elements 
among the toiling Jews to recruit them as members of our party. 
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The great importance of our party in the life of the masses is 
due to its correct jine based on the scientific doctrine of Marxism- 
Leninism * . 

The question of the organizational work of the Jewish Commu- 
nists is one of the most important before this conference. No 
matter how correct may be the line of struggle that we have pre- 
sented here and the program that we propose, it will not lead 
us one step further unless we simultaneously take the proper 
measures to strengthen our organization, to improve our organiza- 
tional methods. In the words of Comrade Stalin, “Organization 
decides everything.” We must eliminate the serious shortcomings 
and frequent blunders in our organizational work and methods. 


It should now be clear to all who read this that the word 
“democracy” is synonymous with “communism,” and that 
the reactionaries are those who object to the Communist; 
that the Nazi and Fascist are the “stooges” of the Jewish 
Communist, and the so-called “anti-Semitics” are patriotic 
American citizens who are interested in the welfare of our 
country and the security of our Nation. Unfortunately, this 
movement is conducted and nourished by Jewish Communists 
in the invisible government, the money changers, and those 
who now have control of the Nation’s gold and credit. It 
is this group that furnishes the money to finance these 
subversive activities. To pursue a program as outlined in 
the letter which I shall now quote is bound to cost a lot 
of money, and the poor Communist cannot pay for that. 
It must be paid by the rich Communist. 


JOINT Boxcorr COUNCIL or THE 

AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS AND JEWISH LABOR COMMITTEE, 

New York, N. Y. 

Dear Frrenp: The struggle between the Nazis and the democ- 
racies is now entering its final and decisive stage. By increasing 
the number of his victims and by bringing new misery to count- 
less millions, Hitler is endeavoring to break the resistance of 
world democracy. However, to submit at this point would render 
all previous sacrifices futile and would make any future struggle 
with Hitlerism hopeless. 

Mere protests are unavailing, but economic sanctions can still 
bring Hitler to his knees. The anti-Nazi boycott, resulting from an 
aroused world public opinion, has already proven its damaging effect 
on German economy. Hitler admitted it when he declared, “Ger- 
many must export or die,” Even the booty of Hitler’s latest con- 
quest cannot for long stem the tide of the economic disintegration 
that has overtaken the Third Reich. 

The Joint Boycott Council is now planning to intensify its anti- 
Nazi boycott campaign throughout the United States. For this 
purpose we will employ every means of propaganda and persuasion 
through the distribution of anti-Nazi boycott literature, public 
meetings, mass demonstrations, and radio programs. We will also 
enlarge our boycott bulletin, which is to serve as the mouthpiece 
and rallying instrument for our anti-Nazi activities. 

May we, therefore, ask you to subscribe to our bulletin and help 
destroy the Nazi serpent? We look forward to your joining the 
ranks of the anti-Nazi combatants by sending us your check and by 
approaching your friends for them to do likewise. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH TENENBAUM. 


Senate Document No. 14, entitled “Attempt by Commun- 
ists to Seize the American Labor Movement,” was compiled 
about 20 years ago as I have already said, and in this pam- 
phlet, communism and bolshevism were described fully. 
These subversive activities are still going on and they are now 
nourished by the many appropriations to various Federal 
projects. We, the Members of Congress, know that, for we 
have heard exposés of communism in writers’ projects, art 
projects, W. P. A., and many other Federal political relief 
organizations. 

We now have before us a spending and lending bill, and 
we will soon have the low-cost housing bill, both of them 
unsound, and directly or indirectly responsible for nourishing 
communism by employing the Communist. We employ 
hundreds of professors in the Government, and I advise the 
Members to look over the list of their names in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 3552. This list was 
inserted by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DEWEY SHORT], 
and it is very enlightening, for it proves conclusively that the 
Government must be operated on fundamental business 
principles and common sense, instead of on theoretical, pro- 
fessorial flights of imagination. 
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The Medical Society of New Jersey, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. J. PARNELL THOMAS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1939 


STATEMENT BY THE PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE OF THE 
MEDICAL SOCIETY OF NEW JERSEY 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recor, I include the following au- 
thoritative information on State-wide activities of organized 
medicine in New Jersey, just released by the Public Relations 
Committee of the Medical Society of New Jersey: 


[From News of the Medical Profession in New Jersey] 


It is estimated that New Jersey physicians will donate more than 
$20,000,000 worth of medical services in 1939 to persons unable to 
pay for those services. This will approximate almost $4,000 worth 
of services per physician. 

This estimate is contained in the final report of the survey of the 
need and supply of medical care conducted by the Medical Society 
of New Jersey and its component county medical societies during 
the last year. The estimate does not include the value of free 
maternity service, the figures for this category of service being too 
incomplete to permit their inclusion. 

Seventeen percent of the total number of visits made by a repre- 
sentative group of physicians during 1 week of October 1938 
were free visits. More than 5,100 physicians were asked to present a 
résumé of their practice during this 1 week. One thousand one 
hundred and eighty-two physicians returned questionnaire forms. 
These 1,182 doctors reported 16,070 free office and home calls for 
the week. They also reported 1,985 operative procedures performed 
during the week for which they received no payment. 

From these figures an estimate was made of the amount of serv- 
ice given throughout the year by 4,630 physicians in active prac- 
tice in New Jersey. To this estimate was added the value of serv- 
ices given toward cases in 75 general hospitals of the State. 

The estimate for the year is broken down as follows: 


Estimated total free office and home calls by 4,630 


ce ts Ry Ce Bi a a ee a RS Neo, 3, 342, 560 
Estimated value, at $1.50 each $5, 013, 840 
Estimated number of free operative procedures per- 

„%„c —— — 412, 880 


formed in 1 year. 
Estimated value, at $25 each $10, 322, 000 
Estimated value of services given to ward cases in 
general hospitals of the State $4, 
‘Total estimated value... enn nen nnn anna $19, 375, 840 


The report states that “the aftending physician or surgeon in our 
hospitals receives no pay for his work and responsibility for the 
care of ward cases. Many patients receiving this free service actu- 
ally believe that the physician is being well paid.” 

Other observations set forth in the report include these: 

“There is a feeling that hospital facilities for the average-price 
patient are inadequate and should be increased by additional 
facilities in the form of moderately priced semiprivate hospital 
beds.” 

Hospital insurance is favored by physicians as a solution of the 
hospital problem for the low-income group. 

Reports from rural areas do not indicate that general hospital 
facilities are inadequate in those areas. 

There appears to be some lack of facilities for the care of the 
chronically ill. 

Social-service investigation relating to hospital facilities, clinic 
practice, and free private practice is inadequate. 

There appears to be some need for additional public funds for 
drugs and medical supplies for home care of the indigent. 

Referring to the general adequacy of medical facilities in New 
Jersey, the report states: 

“Within the scope of any reasonable definition of the term 
(adequacy), the facilities and their distribution in this State are 
adequate. Lack of acceptance of these facilities is the only reason 
for any person in this State not receiving medical care.” 

The Medical Society of New Jersey proposed no specific recom- 
mendations in this report, stating that it preferred to leave 
recommendations to the New Jersey health and welfare conference 
committee appointed by Governor Moore to investigate the status 
of medical and health care in the State. 

In a preliminary report of the national findings, the American 
Medical Association cited the report of the Medical Society of New 
Jersey as being particularly noteworthy. Its report read: “Some 
State medical societies deserve special mention for the services 
which they rendered the medical profession of their own State 
and of the whole country in making such a summary. New Jersey 
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may be offered as an outstanding example; its State report forms 
a large volume which covers every type of medical problem and lays 
eee for further study and for solutions where these are 
p .“ 


America Was Built From the Dreams of Our 
Torchbearers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 
OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. HOMER D. ANGELL, OF OREGON, JUNE 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the RecorD, I include the following address de- 
livered by me before the Indianapolis Townsend convention 
on June 24, 1939: 


As a Member of the Seventy-sixth Congress of the United States 
I voted for the Townsend bill. I am proud of it. I want here to 
express to this great gathering of the representatives of the Town- 
send organization from every State in the Union my acknowledg- 
ment of the great privilege to have my vote permanently recorded 
in the public records of the Congress in support of this plan. 

At the outset, I want to express to you my appreciation for the 
privilege of appearing before this great group of earnest, enthusi- 
astic men and women pledged to support a great humanitarian 
cause, Coming from the State of Oregon, way out on the Pacific 
shore, the most western rim of continental United States, “out 
where the West begins,” I want to bring to you here assembled 
the greetings, good wishes, and a message from the Townsend folks 
of my own State assuring you of the renewed and continued support 
of the Townsend program by the enthusiastic membership of my own 
State. In my office in Washington every day I am receiving scores 
of letters from home telling of the enthusiasm prevailing in the 
clubs of my district and of the thousands of new members that 
are being continually added to the membership rolls. The reports 
coming to me show that the support of the movement there is 
growing by leaps and bounds. I have received and filed with the 
Congress petitions signed by many thousands of Oregon citizens 
urging Congress to adopt this plan. My people are loyal, enthusi- 
astic, and determined workers in this great cause which has as its 
purpose the alleviation of human suffering, caring for our aged, 
and restoring the youth of America to honest, remunerative em- 
ployment under the American system of government. 

In my experience in public life, extending over a number of 
years, I have never come in contact with any folks who were more 
enthusiastic, earnest, and devoted to a cause than the supporters 
of the great movement inaugurated by our beloved friend, Dr. 
Townsend. In my own State of Oregon we placed upon the ballot 
a petition urging an amendment to the National Constitution 
embodying the Townsend plan, which was carried by a majority 
of the voters of the State, over 183,000 voting in favor of the pro- 

. Pursuant to the mandate of this vote, I have offered in 
the Congress a resolution for a constitutional amendment provid- 
ing for the levying of a tax for old-age pensions. My own State 
legislature in several sessions has petitioned the Congress of the 
United States to consider the Townsend plan. As a Member of 
Congress, I took occasion to compile a list of all the States of the 
Union which had petitioned the Congress to consider the Town- 
send program, and I found at that time that 18 sovereign States 
by formal resolutions of their respective legislatures had taken 
such a course. Calling this to the attention of my colleagues on 
the floor of the House, I issued a ea. to any Member to 
produce any legislative proposal now pending or proposed in recent 
years which had received such support from the legislatures of the 
States of the Union. That challenge remains unanswered, 

As one of the participants in the great contest recently had in 
the National Congress on the Townsend bill, H. R. 6466, I bring to 
you a personal report from one on the firing line who participated 
in the battle. While some who were not present and who did not 
have a part in the day-to-day struggle during this session of Con- 
gress and preceding Congresses to bring this bill out on the floor 
of the House may have been discouraged with the vote in the 
House, I want to assure you that the rank and file of the Town- 
send adherents in Congress who carry the sears of battle are not 
in the least discouraged. 

We feel that a great victory has been won. For the first time 
the Ways and Means Committee, the most powerful and out- 
standing committee of the Congress, gave a full and complete 
hearing on the bill and permitted its proponents to present in 
detail without limitation the evidence in support of the program. 
For the first time we were permitted to bring the measure on the 
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floor for open debate and a vote upon its merits. It was a long 
hard fight, it involved many hours of persistent and laborious 
work, but in the end our efforts were crowned with success. The 
veteran chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, Congress- 
man DOUGHTON, said in all his experience it was the first time 
they had reported out a bill without a favorable or an adverse 
report. It is true we did not have sufficient support for the pas- 
sage of the bill, but I want to call your attention to the fact 
that every great movement in America for the alleviation of suf- 
fering or for the embodiment in law of a great social plan has 
suffered many, many defeats before ultimately success was 
achieved. No measure pending before this Congress has received 
more publicity through the press, the radio, and on the platform 
than has the Townsend program. Chairman DouGHTon stated on 
the floor of the House: 

“Never in all my knowledge of the work of our committee has 
there been such universal or general demand that the House be 
given an opportunity to consider any measure that has been before 
our committee. I received more than 25,000 letters urging, and 
some demanding, that this measure be reported out by our com- 
mittee so that the Members could have an opportunity to express 
themselves upon it. 

“In addition to this, Mr. Speaker, scores, and I may say hun- 
dreds, of Members of this House, some for and some against the 
measure, some favorable and some unfavorable, have said to me 
that they felt that this bill is of sufficient importance to the 
membership of the House and to the entire country that the 
Members should be given an opportunity to vote on it.” 

The vote upon the measure, although adverse, has enabled us to 
know who are our friends and who are our enemies and will enable 
us to draw the lines of battle and map our course so that we may 
go forward with renewed energy and ultimate success. Some of 
those who voted against our bill, in the election campaign gave 
assurances they would support the plan. I respect my colleagues 
who honestly believed the measure was without merit and voted 
against it, but I have only contempt for those who pretended 
before election they favored the plan and would support it, in 
order to curry favor with the Townsend group, and then after 
winning their seats in Congress with Townsend support brazenly 
voted with the opposition. 

The legislation is not merely a tax measure, it is not merely an 
old-age program, but it is a philosophy of life; it is a great social- 
welfare movement for the restoration of prosperity in America by 
putting back on the pay rolls of private industry the unemployed 
millions who are now tramping the streets and highways of our 
country, and at the same time giving decent care to our aged. It 
is generally conceded by all students of our economic and social 
structure that we will never attain prosperity until the millions of 
unemployed, those in the lower walks of life, and our aged citizens 
are again provided with purchasing power. The difficulty lies not 
with the machinery of production nor the ability to produce effi- 
ciently and cheaply, but with the proper distribution of the prod- 
ucts of industry. The means must be provided whereby the 
necessities of life may be acquired by the great masses of our 
people who are now without purchasing power. The Townsend 
program by providing this purchasing power regularly and ade- 
quately to all of our people will supply this much needed impetus 
to recovery. 

The forced spending each month of the old-age annuities dis- 
tributed pro rata to our old people in every city, hamlet, and 
countryside will provide a uniform purchasing power throughout 
the Nation. The wheels of industry will start again. The men 
and women on the farms, in the fields, in the forests, in the 
factories, stores, and shops—workmen everywhere—will find again 
gainful employment in supplying the wants of some 8,000,000 
Americans who will receive these annuities and who must, under 
the plan, spend the funds within the current month. This will 
not only make necessary the supplying of goods and merchandise 
for the annuitants, but the great numbers of workmen who will 
be put to work in providing these necessities will likewise con- 
sume, and their needs also must be supplied. No group of Amer- 
icans will fail to feel the impetus given to industry by this renewed 
activity in blood streams of industrial enterprise. 

This legislation is easily comprehended. It merely levies a tax 
of one-half to 2 percent on transactions, the proceeds of which 
shall be divided pro rata among our aged citizens, 60 years or over 
in age, providing they retire from gainful pursuits and spend the 
money during the month received for American services or Amer- 
ican-made goods. The plan is a pay-as-you-go program. It is 
based on the tax formula of a direct tax, widely distributed. It 
is a tax on everyone to help everyone who grows old. It is not 
based on borrowing and spending; it does not mortgage tomorrow 
to pay today’s debts. In this respect it differs materially from the 
social-security program. 

The followers of this program urge its adoption because it is a 
real contribution to national recovery. For over 6 years now we 
have been labcring in the throes of a depression. We are the only 
one of the great family of nations of the world that has not been 
able to throw it off. We are the only one of the leading nations 
that has piled up an immense public debt in an endeavor to beat 
the depression. During the last 6 years the revenues of the Fed- 
eral Government have increased from $3,115,554,000 to approxi- 
mately $5,750,000,000 in the current year. During that time the 
public debt has doubled, and the Federal expenditures have in- 
creased from $7,105,050,000 in 1934 to approximately $9,000,000,C00 
in 1939. The deficit during this iod amounted to $20,889,- 
000,000, which, added to the public debt, has reached the grand 
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total of over $41,000,000,000. In addition the Federal Government 
is liable on contingent liabilities guaranteed as to principal and 
interest in the sum of approximately $5,500,000,000. The per capita 
public debt has increased from $131 in 1931 to $305 in 1939. That 
means that each one of you here today and every other citizen 
of the United States has as his share of this public debt $305, 
and if there are five in your family, the family debt is over $1,500. 
The interest on this public debt is over $1,000,000,000 a year, more 
than the total cost of government a few years ago. In 1913 only 
6.4 percent of the total national income was required for Fed- 
eral, State, and local taxes. In 1930, 14.2 percent was required 
for such taxes, and in 1938, 23.6 percent of the total income of 
the American people was handed over to the tax collectors. Ap- 
proximately one-fourth of the time of everyone who labors in the 
United States is spent in working for the tax collectors. In 1913, 
1.9 percent of the national income went for Federal taxes. In 1930, 
4.8 percent was required, but in 1938 it increased to 10.9 percent. 
State and local taxes in 1938 had increased to 12.7 percent. 


The burden on the taxpayer has been increased almost threefold 
in the last 7 years, as shown by tax revenues collected, which are 
as follows: 


3, 800, 000, 000 
4, 116, 000, 000 
5, 294, 000, 000 
6, 242, 000, 000 
5, 520, 000, 000 


The appropriations for the next fiscal year will be approximately 
$10,000,000,000. The public debt in 1931 was $16,801,000,000. It 
will approximate $41,132,000,000 on July 1, 1939, and, it is esti- 
mated, will reach $45,000,000,000 by July 1, 1940, which is the- 
maximum allowed under the law. Notwithstanding the huge in- 
crease in taxes, the deficit each year is increasing. The deficit is 
estimated to be for the current year an all-time high of $3,972,000,- 
000, except for 1936, when the soldiers’ bonus was paid. The 
deficits for the last 7 years are— 


— SE ne Sa ee $3, 148, 000, 000 

, 063, 000, 000 
3, 989, 000, 000 
3, 575, 000, 000 
4, 764, 000, 000 
2, 811, 000, 000 
1, 449, 000, 000 


It is obvious that the policy we have been pursuing for 6 years 
of attempting to borrow and spend ourselves into prosperity has 
failed miserably. It has only succeeded in piling up an immense 
Federal debt and in tripling the tax burden and keeping out of 
employment some twelve or thirteen million of our people. Isn't it 
time that those in charge of the Government put into operation 
some plan, if not the general recovery act, which will solve these 
problems and save our country? Well may we ask, Why is it that 
America, with the greatest resources of any nation, with two-thirds 
of the world’s gold and half of the world’s wealth, is on its knees 
and starving, with 12,000,000 of its workers unemployed—appar- 
ently permanently resigned to idleness, poverty, misery, and a 
Government pittance? Must America continue to live on relief 
and charity? Must the millions of young Americans released from 
our colleges and schools face idleness and uncertainty, with only 
the hope of a W. P. A. job? Our President has said that one- 
third of our people are underfed, poorly clad, and poorly housed. 
It is true that a million new homes are needed in America every 
ycar, and only 300,000 were built last year. This building program 
alone should absorb 2,000,000 men. Over 30 percent of our rail- 
roads are insolvent and the whole railroad system needs rehabilita- 
tion. Half a million men could be profitably employed in restor- 
ing our railroad system to full efficiency. Public utilities are in need 
of modernization and expansion. One billion dollars could be ex- 
pended profitably in this endeavor alone, giving employment to 
another million men. 

The durable-goods industry has been allowed to deteriorate, with 
practically no plant betterments, extensions, or repairs. A million 
men could profitably be employed in this industrial activity. The 
National Bureau of Economic Research shows that expenditures 
for durable goods and for private construction dropped from $14,- 
500,000,000 in 1929 to $3,500,000,000 in 1933, and had increased to 
$6,000,000,000 in 1935 with 2 years of heavy Government spending. 
To provide the necessities of life, clothing, food, and shelter for 
the lower one-third of which the President spoke would require 
the services of several millions of laborers in the factories, the 
fields, the shops, the mines, the forests, and the transportation 
systems, 

The industrial machine of America, the finest and best on earth, 
manned with the most efficient and intelligent workmen, is idle. 
It is ready to start production—it only needs the green light to go 
ahead. Our whole economic and social structure is bogged down 
and is not functioning. Our national house is out of order. Our 
emergency measures, adopted to meet the situation, have appar- 
ently become permanent and the crisis chronic. Spending has 
deluged the Treasury and has frozen unemployment into our in- 
dustrial structure. The only result of the whole miserable process 
is the ever-increasing tax burden, greater public debts, mounting 
deficits, increased unemployment, stagnation of business, and loss 
of confidence in our Government and its ability to bring order and 
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normal industrial activity out of the whole sordid mess in which 
we are wallowing. - 

Uncle Sam should right-about-face in this whole “crackpot” ef- 
fort to borrow and spend himself into prosperity. He should inau- 
gurate a pay-as-you-go program, reduce the back- tax 
burden now strangling industry, and substitute in its place a good- 
neighbor policy of friendly cooperation with industrial enterprise. 
Our 12,000,000 unemployed can only be restored to pay rolls by pri- 
vate industry. Private industry under proper supervision and 
regulation by government has made America what it was at the 
beginning of this depression, and private industry alone can re- 
store it. The Brookings Institution, in a recent study, said: 

“The vital problem is to secure a great increase in national pro- 
duction and income. The central issue with respect to all public 
finance is whether such an expansion of production can best be 
stimulated by extravagant Federal expenditures, increasing deficits, 
and heavier taxes, or by some modifications of taxes and a reduc- 
tion of Federal expenditures—within the limits set by essential 
requirements . 

“Unless we can promptly secure a substantial increase in the 
national income it will be necessary to conclude that the United 
States has already reached the danger point in the growth of public 
indebtedness.” 

The national recovery plan for which we stand offers some 
hope for the beginning of a solution to this problem. The 
American people are pension-minded. The Gallup poll, released 
February 26, 1939, shows that 94 percent of our American people 
are in favor of a reasonable pension. The American public is 
determined that our old people, who have labored through the 
years in America and in preserving our democracy, are 
entitled to share in their old age in what America produces by 
reason of their contribution during their productive years. 

There are some 8,000,000 Americans over the age of 60 years 
who could qualify under this plan, and half of them are em- 
ployed in gainful pursuits. This would reduce the unemploy- 
ment rolls by some 4,000,000. The forced spending of these 
funds would immediately provide buying power and would at 
once put to work great numbers of other workers in providing 
the necessary goods, which, under the provisions of the act, must 
be manufactured or fabricated in the United States. It would 
mean that the laborers in the woods, in the fields, in the mines, 
in the shops, in the stores, as well as professional workers, would 
find a market for their goods or services. It is reasonable to 
believe that these incentives given to business and the increased 
volume of trade would largely absorb the transaction tax. 

As soon as this program comes into full operation and effect it 
will save immense expenditures on the part of the Federal, State, 
and local governments for relief which will be taken care of under 
the Townsend program. First of all it takes the place of titles I, 
II, and VII of the Social Security Act, with a load of approximately 
$1,000,000,000 a year. It would also give aid to many who are now 
on W. P. A. and P. W. A. rolls. Being a uniform pension to which 
our citizens are eligible eventually it would take care of all pension 
obligations of the Government. Immense offsets from veteran 
pensions would thus be available. It can only be determined by 
experience under the operation of the legislation as to the par- 
ticular aggregate savings of the plan, but it is reasonable to be- 
lieve that the total expense on the Government from the tax 
imposed will to a large measure be balanced by the elimination 
of these other tax burdens. 

The social-security program for old-age assistance has not worked 
out as planned. It was a commendable effort looking toward social 
justice. Its old-age-relief program needs fundamental amend- 
ment. On August 14, 1935, our Social Security Act became effective. 
It is computed that under title II there will have been collected up 
to June 30, 1940, $1,826,000,000. This is exacted from the industries 
of America and some 40,000,000 workers. Out of this huge sum, 
however, we will have paid only $60,000,000 to the beneficiaries. 
Approximately 3 cents out of each dollar will go to the beneficiaries 
and 97 cents for the reserve account. The employers are now taxed 
1 percent of the pay rolls and the employees a like amount. The 
employers, however, are paying 3 percent for unemployment 
insurance. 

Under the schedules of the act these taxes will increase until 
1949, when the employers will be required to pay 6 percent and the 
employees 3 percent, making a 9-percent pay-roll tax taken directly 
out of industry. It is patent that this tax is and will be added to 
the cost of the goods produced and, therefore, will fall upon the 
consuming pa Should the provisions of this act be carried out 
and the amount of taxes exacted, the reserve account will have 
by 1980 nearly $47,000,000,000. Furthermore, the social-security 
law is much restricted in its application and affords relief to only a 
selected group of workers rather than to all senior citizens equally 
deserving. This huge sum of money exacted from industry and 
workers is not being devoted to the relief of the beneficiaries, the 
workers, but is used to finance the ordinary activities of the 
Government. Statisticians and economists tell us that it is not 
necessary to carry a full reserve account to protect these payments. 
‘This is apparent to the layman as well. These funds, collected as 
trust funds, having been spent by the Federal Government to meet 
its running expenses, necessitates the levying of taxes hereafter to 
pay the beneficiaries as the obligations become due. The plan 
should be revised or superseded by another plan so framed as to 
cover all senior citizens 60 years of age or over, with tax provi- 
sions designed to raise only such funds as are needed on a pay-as- 
you-go basis, with a contingency fund sufficient only to meet emer- 
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gencies. The funds so raised should be restricted to the use for 
which they were raised. 

Mr. Roger W. Babson, the outstanding financial expert, said: 

“If the social-security system is not changed, I doubt very much 
if the young people of 20 to 30 years of age will ever receive any 
benefit from it. When their time arrives to get their $40, $50, or $60 
monthly Government check it may not even buy a pair of shoes or 
a roast of beef. The Townsend plan on some reasonable basis is 
far safer.” 

And the economist John T. Flynn, testifying before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House, said: 

“Over the next 40 years what they are actually going to do under 
the guise of creating a reserve is to collect $47,000,000,000 more than 
they pay out, and this $47,000,000,000 is never going to be paid back 
in any form to the social-security system. 

* * * * * * » 

“I want the Government to stop collecting money it is not going 
to use for social security. * * * Next year it is going to take 
$714,000,000; it is going to pay out $22,000,000 in benefits and spend 
$52,000,000 to run the system, making $74,000,000 in all, and it is 
going to borrow the balance and use it to pay the expenses of run- 
ning the Government—maybe buy a battleship or two and a few 

That money is never going to be used for social 
security.” 


Dr. A. L. Epstein, executive secretary of the American Associa- 
tion for Social Security, referring to the social-security law for old 
age, said: 

“Moreover, to the extent that our system, contrary to that of 
any other nation, and therefore, again, to the extent that our 
system contemplates the private insurance system of reserves, and 
seeks to build up in the worst years of depression, in the years 
when we need every penny we earn to spend, in years when we are 
saving all our lives to get money for that purpose, when we in 
these years of the worst depression are trying to save money, then 
trying to take out in taxes billions of dollars more than we are 
actually paying in benefits, obviously what you are doing is delib- 
erately not to create social security, not to increase or enhance 
security of the workers, but deliberately to decrease the purchasing 
power of the workers and to enhance unemployment and enhance 
depression.” 

The immense sums of money being exacted from employers and 
employees under the social-security program for old-age assistance 
are being spent as received for carrying on the ordinary activities 
of the Government. In the place of the tax dollars he has col- 
lected, Uncle Sam is placing I O U’s in the till. Eventually when 
these annuities must be paid the Government will have to levy 
another tax upon the American people to meet these obligations. 

This, in effect, is a fraud upon industry and upon our workmen 
who are compelled to pay these taxes. The taxpayer’s burden has 
increased threefold in the last 7 years, notwithstanding that our 
deficit has averaged $3,000,000,000 a year, and the public debt has 
increased over twenty-three billions, now exceeding forty billions. 
We are piling this immense debt on the backs of future generations 
and are squandering the borrowed money on ourselves. 

While it is true that the Townsend plan failed to pass in the 
House, everyone must concede that the force of Dr. Townsend’s 
program and the millions of his loyal supporters have changed 
the whole course of pensions and old-age assistance in America. 
There was littie legislation on this important subject at the time 
Dr. Townsend began his crusade. The social-security legislation 
which became effective August 14, 1935, was incited to a large ex- 
tent by Dr. Townsend’s efforts. While the House recently voted 
down the plan, it did, through the leadership of the Ways and 
Means Committee, liberalize the social-security law, extending its 
provisions and increasing the payments. This was unquestionably 
due largely by reason of the drive of the Townsend group for 
decent old-age annuities. The amendments to the Social Security 
Act as passed in the House speed up payments to start next Jan- 
uary instead of January 1942, as originally provided by the law. It 
has also been extended to include the dependents of a deceased 
annuitant. The monthly annuities have been increased, and the 
pay-roll taxes have been frozen at 1 percent for the next 3 years. 
Furthermore, the assistance provided by the act by grants to 
States for old-age pensions has been modified by increasing the 
Government's contribution to $20 a month for each annuitant to 
be matched equally by the States. 

This, however, is a mere gesture, by reason of the fact that 
only one State in the Union now, namely California, is matching 
the Federal Government’s present authorized contribution of $15. 
The average old-age pension throughout the United States is 
$19.27, half of which is provided by the Federal Government and 
half by the States. It ranges from the low of $6.22 in Arkansas 
to $32.39 in California. The State of Oregon pays $21.28. It is 
a travesty on social justice to maintain such wholly inadequate 
and indefensible payments to our old people. Even though the 
proposed Federal aid of $20 per month becomes a law, our experi- 
ence shows that the States cannot take advantage of it as they 
are unable to meet the existing $15 contribution, the average 
contribution being less than $10. 

It is significant to note that the Federal Government proposes 
to pension its mules that have passed the age of usefulness at a 
cost to the Government reported to be $1 a day. Uncle Sam 
can afford to pay $30 a month for pensioning his mules, but the 
average contribution he makes to the old men and women of 
America who have passed the age of their usefulness in the present 
economic set-up is less than $10. Our Uncle believes in giving 
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adequate housing and care to his mules, but wants to turn out 
to pasture our old men and women who worked through the 
years to give us America. But then mules are mules, and old 
men and women are only human beings. 

At rare intervals in times of great emergency when catastrophe 
seems about to engulf us, an individual is raised up whose vision 
and insight enable him to pierce the gloom that encompasses us 
and discern the eternal truth and to lead the way out onto the 
heights of progress and happiness. The dreams of these great 
leaders of men, impelled by the visions of great human accomplish- 
ment for the upbuilding of mankind, become the realities of to- 
morrow. Woodrow Wilson said: 

“We grow great by dreams. All big men are dreamers. They see 
things in the soft haze of a spring day or in the red fire of a long 
winter's evening. Some of us let these great dreams die, but others 
nourish and protect them, nurse them through bad days till they 
bring them to the sunshine and light which come always to those 
who sincerely hope that their dreams will come true.” 

“Great lives and great ages never grow from dead hopes.” Life 
itself is a great adventure. America was built from the dreams 
of our torchbearers. Columbus led the way when he followed a 
dream across an uncharted ocean to find this New World. Faith 
pushed our frontiers across a continent, over plains and mountain 
ranges to the Pacific, faith, vision, and leadership will continue to 
take America on new adventures into the world of prosperity and 
happiness. May we have the vision to follow such leadership. 


“God, give us men! A time like this demands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and ready hands; 
Men whom the lust for office does not kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 

Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor; men who will not lie; 

Men who can stand before a demagogue 

And damn his treacherous flatteries without winking; 
Tall men, sun-crowned; men who live above the fog 

In public duty, and in private thinking.” 


After all is said, the ultimate solution of the problems of social, 
economic, and political welfare of our people, which threaten 
to engulf us, lies in our response to the unseen spiritual realities. 
Through sheer necessity we are forced back to the simple faith of 
our fathers for a solution of our troubles which seem about to tear 
civilization into tatters. 

When the history of this decade shall have been written there will 
be emblazoned on its pages in bold relief the record of the vision 
and work of Dr. Francis E. Townsend, the great humanitarian 
of our times, the indomitable leader of men, who has towered 
above the crowd in these dark hours of our Nation’s woes and, 
like a beacon light on a mountain top, has pointed the way—the 
man who made the United States pension-minded and gave us 
the plan of effective social security and justice to all of our old 
folks, thereby restoring to America prosperity and contentment. 


Trend Toward National Socialism in United States 
Housing Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRY B. COFFEE 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1939 


Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I am convinced 
that before prosperity returns to the people of this country 
we must restore confidence. Private enterprise with its bil- 
lions of dollars of idle capital must eventually absorb the 
army of unemployed. The Federal Government can employ 
at best only a relatively few people in comparison with the 
number employed in private industry. 

Now the question arises as to how we can best encour- 
age private industry to put to work its idle cash and our idle 
men. First we must restore confidence; confidence in the 
future financial stability of our Government; confidence that 
personal and property rights will be preserved; confidence 
that dollars invested in productive enterprise will have a fair 
chance to earn a profit; confidence that competition by the 
Federal Government in the field of private enterprise will be 
discouraged. Unless confidence is restored and private em- 
ployment of capital and labor encouraged, the trend toward 
national socialism will be inevitable. 

It should be remembered that practically every country in 
Europe that has fallen into a dictatorship first became 
financially impaired. What has happened in Europe since 
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the World War should be a solemn warning to the people of 
this country. The issues involyed far transcend partisan 
politics and present a challenge to the patriotic statesman- 
ship of every Member of this body. 

The United States Housing Authority bill, which has al- 
ready passed the Senate and has been reported for consid- 
eration in the House, would more than double the scope and 
activities of that agency. It is designed to provide low-cost 
housing for slum dwellers in metropolitan centers. Under 
this bill the United States Housing Authority will be author- 
ized to bind the future credit of the United States Gov- 
ernment in outright grants for rent subsidies to the extent of 
$45,000,000 per year for the next 60 years, or a total of 
$2,700,000,000. That is exactly what is contemplated. I 
consider it an unsound socialistic deterrent to the restoration 
of confidence. 

Under previous authority granted by Congress the United 
States Housing Authority was authorized to issue $800,000,000 
in bonds, interest and principal guaranteed by the Federal 
Government, and to loan this money to local housing agencies 
on slum-clearance projects up to 90 percent of the cost. Ten 
percent of the development cost is supposed to be subscribed 
locally. 

There was also authorized an annual appropriation of 
$28,000,000 for Federal rent contributions. Under the terms 
of the contracts already executed by the United States Hous- 
ing Authority with the local housing agencies the Federal 
Government will be bound to contribute $28,000,000 annually 
for the next 60 years, or a total of $1,680,000,000. This 
amount added to the authorization in the present bill would 
make a grand total of $4,380,000,000 which the Government 
will be obligated to pay during the next 60 years in rent sub- 
sidies. On the projects now built or under contract the aver- 
age Federal contribution amounts to $215 per year per family 
unit for the next 60 years. In addition to the annual Federal 
contributions, the local authorities must make annual contri- 
butions by way of tax exemptions, which under the contracts 
now executed amount to approximately 65 percent as much as 
the Federal contributions. Consequently States, municipali- 
ties, and school districts share this burden indirectly through 
tax exemptions with the Federal Government. 

According to the evidence submitted in the Senate when 
this bill was under consideration, the average over-all cost 
per unit in these slum-clearance projects was $5,520. I have 
been advised by the United States Housing Authority that 
on the 55 projects now under construction, containing 24,600 
units, the average over-all cost per unit is $4,728. While this 
shows a reduction in unit cost, nevertheless, it is still more 
than the cost of the average American dwelling, and as a 
consequence the average home owner will be taxed for 60 
years to provide a better home for these selected subsidized 
tenants than he himself enjoys. 

I am convinced these slum-clearance projects tend to dis- 
courage confidence in our Government and its future finan- 
cial stability; that these projects will furnish only temporary 
employment to building trades, but will tend to discourage 
private construction and private employment in the future. 
This program is not the answer to the need for low-cost 
housing. We must strive for more business in government 
and less government in business. When the United States 
Housing Authority was created I cast one of the 86 votes in 
the House against the measure. I hope the House will defeat 
this Senate-approved measure which would greatly enlarge 
the scope and activity of the United States Housing Authority. 
If it is defeated, the action of the House will have a very 
salutary effect in aiding business recovery and helping to 
restore confidence. 

I am one of those old-fashioned Jeffersonian Democrats 
who still believes in State rights and who is opposed to fur- 
ther centralizing bureaucratic control in Washington. I 
have confidence in the American people and in our insti- 
tutions. I believe they will in the future as they have in 
the past be able to solve the many complex economic prob- 
lems now confronting labor, industry, and agriculture. 
There are maladjustments between these groups as well as 
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within each group that must be corrected. Experience has 
taught us that one group cannot prosper long at the ex- 
pense of another, nor can one section of the country long 
prosper at the expense of the other sections. A normal, 
balanced, free economy must be preserved. Agriculture must 
receive its fair share of the national income if it is to have 
the purchasing power to buy its share of the products of 
labor and industry. Labor must be employed at fair wages 
to be able to purchase its share of farm and industrial prod- 
ucts at a fair price. Industry must have an opportunity to 
make a reasonable profit if it is to provide normal em- 
ployment at fair wages and pay a fair price for agricultural 
products. The economic machinery that has developed this 
country into the greatest Nation of the world, is very intri- 
cate and sensitive and it does not take much tinkering to 
throw it out of gear. 


Farm Security Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES HAWKS, JR. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1939 


Mr. HAWKS. Mr. Speaker, I note in the July 25 issue of 


the Washington Post the following article: 
REMAKING THE SOUTH—A SOUND INVESTMENT 
(By Ernest K. Lindley) 

Here are 116,000 farm families in the South. Three or four years 
ago they were worth $451 per family. This, on the average, repre- 
sented everything they owned—including farm equipment, furni- 
ture, and clothes—after their debts had been deducted. 

By the end of the 1938 crop year, the net of these 116,000 fam- 
ilies had risen by a total of $35,000,000—or to $752 per family— 
after all debts had been deducted. Most of that $35,000,000 was 
invested in tools and equipment made by northern industries. 

How did it happen? These families could not borrow money 
from the banks. They were not even suitable risks for the Farm 
Credit Administration, which helps to finance more prosperous 
farmers. Most of them, in fact, were on relief or in need of relief. 

What happened was this: The Farm Security Administration 
made small loans for equipment, mules, seed, etc. In tens of 
thousands of cases it worked out written leases under which ten- 


ants would have an incentive to improve the land and buildings. 
Most important, it sent people into the field to show these fam- 
ilies how to raise something besides cotton, how to enrich the 
soil by crop rotation, how to produce and preserve for winter use 
a considerable part of their own food (better and more varied 
food, too, than many of them had known before). 

Last year these families canned more than 23,000,000 quarts of 
fruits and vegetables for their own use—more than 200 quarts per 
family. Until F. S. A. agents showed them how, many of these 
farm wives had never canned anything in their lives. 

Most of these families have been put on their feet. Many of 
them have been paying off their F. S. A. loans more rapidly than 
the installments become due. F. S. A. to recover, with 
interest, more than 80 percent of the total amount it has put out 
in the South in rehabilitation loans. 


83 FAMILIES PICKED FOR F. S. A, EXPERIMENT 


There are 83 other southern farm families, more fortunate than 
most of those 116,000. They were picked to live in the experi- 
mental farm community which F. S. A. made out of a bankrupt 
cotton plantation in Georgia, Each has a good house and about 
75 acres of land which he rents and may eventually buy. The 
community has its own store, cotton gin, and seed cleaner, and 
carries mule insurance. Instead of cotton alone, these farmers 
raise also tobacco, peanuts, melons, and livestock, as well as vege- 
tables, fruits, and poultry for their own use. For small monthly 
payments they receive regular medical attention. 

Most of these families were absolutely destitute when they got 
the chance to try their luck in this experimental farm community. 
They have been increasing their net worth—over and above all 
debt—by about $250 per family per year. The average family in 
the original group of 28 which have lived in the community since 
its beginning in 1935 now owns $232 worth of work stock, $115 
worth of farm equipment, $267 worth of cattle, hogs, and poultry, 
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and $231 worth of home-raised food. The Government will get 
back most of its investment—not all, because the housing was a 
bit too expensive. 
There are 83 F. S. A. experimental communities in the South. 
of many different kinds. Part of the cost will have to 
be charged up to experimentation. But some probably will pay 
out in full. F. S. A. has gradually evolved a simple, solid farm- 
house that can be built for $1,100. This is within reach of thou- 
sands of southern families, although it is still too expensive for 
a family earning less than $500 a year. With a moderate subsidy, 
such as is now paid for “slum clearance” in the cities, houses of 
this type could replace dilapidated shacks throughout the Cotton 
Belt 


Then there are those families—7,000 so far—who are buying 
farms with the help of the 3-percent, 40-year loans which F. S. A. 
makes under the Bankhead Farm Tenant Act, 


REBUILDING OF SOUTHERN AGRICULTURE NOT CURE-ALL 


The rebuilding of southern agriculture at the bottom is not a 
cure-all. The birth rate on the farm is high; machinery is reduc- 
ing the need for farm labor; there isn’t enough good land to pro- 
vide a subsistence homestead for every rural family. But the 
purchasing power growing out of a rehabilitated agriculture will 
give jobs to many who cannot be absorbed on the land. 

Dr. Will Alexander, F. S. A. administrator, says that the Govern- 
ment could profitably invest a billion dollars a year for many years 
to come in rehabilitating the southern farmer. Profitably from 
every angle—the improvement of people, the improvement of 
land, the reduction of relief costs now and in the future, the 
increase of the national income and wealth—all in addition to the 
direct repayment to the Government of most of the money in- 
vested. This is what the “Budget balancers” call an “orgy of 
spending.” To me, it looks like a sound business proposition. 


First, I doubt the accuracy of the statements that are being 
sent out by the Farm Security Administration; and, secondly, 
I challenge the Farm Security Administration to have the 
Agricultural Economics Department or the Secretary of Agri- 
culture attach their names to the political propaganda that 
is emanating from this most effervescent source. 

(1) If this so-called Farm Security Administration can take 
people from the relief rolls, set them up in communistic 
colonies or in private farming, and have them increase their 
net worth “by about $250 per family per year,” why has it 
been necessary to pour over $1,000,000,000 of the $2,500,000,- 
000, appropriated for agriculture, into 13 Southern States the 
past 6 years? Why 40 percent of the appropriations for less 
than 10 percent of the crop value of the United States? 

(2) Why ask for parity payments when these farms can 
be turned over to the Farm Security Administration, as they 
can show profits with new men from the relief rolls, when 
regular farmers are losing their farms? Of course, when they 
do not pay they can call them “experiments,” but the aver- 
age farmers cannot do this. 

(3) Why does not this so-called Farm Security Adminis- 
tration give us the facts on the financial returns from the 
Arthurdale (W. Va.) agricultural enterprise? 

(4) This may be farm security to the few, but it is farm 
insecurity to the great number of farmers already on their 
farms, and losing them by the thousands due to the New 
Deal agricultural program. 

(5) As long as the New Deal agricultural prices are 26 
percent less for cheese, 17 percent less for eggs, and so on, 
I cannot see any sense in trying to set new farmers up in 
business in competition with the ones already on their 
farms. We are making landlords out of tenants, and tenants 
out of landlords. 

(6) We should try to get an agricultural program that 
has some fairness and equity in connection with it. We 
have one now, where during the past 6 years, Southern 
States have already obtained from 15 to 21 percent of their 
farm values from the United States Treasury. Many real 
agricultural regions where farmers are workers have had 
only 1 to 3 percent in Agricultural Adjustment subsidies. 

(7) We are sure that here is one Federal agency that will 
have to be more careful of the political propaganda it is 
sending out if the Hatch bill is signed by the President. 
Common horse sense is the greatest need of our agriculture 
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Amendments to Social Security Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 1, 1939 


ARTICLE BY ERNEST K. LINDLEY AND EDITORIALS FROM 
LEADING NEWSPAPERS 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Record a very able 
article written by Mr. Ernest K. Lindley, one of the most 
eminent and widely read writers on political economy and 
social subjects, having particular reference to the amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act which are now pending in 
conference; and also several editorials from leading news- 
papers expressing the same sentiment, and expressing the 
hope and the prayer that the amendments will finally be 
agreed upon by the conferees and adopted by both Houses 
before the adjournment of Congress. 5 

There being no objection, the article and editorials were 
ordered to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of July 31, 1939] 
MAJOR BILLS IN DANGER 
(By Ernest K. Lindley) 
RECORD FOR DIZZINESS 

The last days of the session of any legislature seldom reveal 
those qualities in our form of government which are celebrated 
in textbooks and Fourth of July orations. It looks, however, as if 
the wind-up of this session of Congress would set a record for 
dizziness surpassing even the crazy period around June 30 of this 
year. 

The Hatch bill, noble in purpose and sound at the heart, was 
trimmed with amendments which raise grave questions of public 
policy, wholly apart from the constitutional “ifs” (which may not 
prove to be very substantial). As the bill stands it is a greater joy 
to the professional politicians who want to prevent the nomination 
of a Progressive Democrat in 1940 than to many of the friends of 
good government who want to curb the power of the professional 
politicians. > 

The works finance bill is floundering through ciouds of orator- 
ical hokum. Take Senator GEORGE, as an example. Last summer 
when the President was opposing his renomination, Senator 
GerorcE and his friends insisted that the Senator had been a sup- 
porter of the New Deal. They pointed to his voting record to 
prove it, and said that the President was sore only because GEORGE 
had opposed his Supreme Court plan, A few weeks ago GEORGE 
voted to boost the agricultural appropriation bill about $300,000,000 
above the Budget estimate, and more recently he voted to give 
Senators another clerk all around. Now GEORGE professes to be 
panicky about the effect on Federal finances of a conservative set 
of proposals for self-liquidating loans. An ordinary observer is 
entitled to suspect that the current outpourings of GEORGE and 
many of his colleagues do not originate in high-principled concern 
for the state of the Federal Budget. 

CONFEREES HOLD UP SECURITY REVISIONS 

The social-security amendments are deadlocked in conference, 
and there is real danger that no action will be taken on them, 
This after months of detailed committee work in both Houses. 
Neither the Senate nor the House version of the amendments could 
be called streamlined. Both are rather botchy, although well 
above the standards of the present Congress. (Compared to the 
W. P. A. appropriation bill, they are perfection.) Both sides have 
taken firm positions in conference, and the result may well be 
nothing. 

If there is no action, old-age insurance taxes will go up January 
1, tn accordance with existing law—at a cost to employers and 
employees of about $275,000,000 during 1940. The present rate of 
1 percent could be “frozen” by a special resolution. But the bill, 
in both versions, contains other important changes. 

If there is no action some $110,000,000 will be bottled up in the 
old-age insurance fund which otherwise would be paid out to the 
aged and their survivors under the new liberalized plan. This 
figure is based on the more liberal Senate plan. The House plan 
would put out only $42,000,000 more than under the existing law. 

MILLIONS WILL BE DENIED PROTECTION 


Even more important than the money, and its effect as a stimu- 
lant to business, is the fact that if no action is taken protection 
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will be denied to millions of citizens. Wage salary earners with 
wives and young children will lack the protection offered by the 
new survivor insurance. About 1,300,000 workers—mostly seamen 
and bank employes—who are now outside the insurance system 
would remain out. 

There are benefits at stake, too, for employers under the pro- 
posed changes in the unemployment compensation system. 

More money for public health, maternal and child care, and crip- 
pled children is involved. So is a better break for dependent chil- 
dren—the new amendments put Federal aid for them on a 50-50 
basis and increase the allowance per child. 


MORE GENEROUS AID TO AGED AT STAKE 


Finally, more generous aid for indigent old people is at stake. 
This is one of the main points of issue between the House and the 
Senate. The House bill increases the maximum Federal grant to 
$20—-which helps a few wealthy States—but otherwise does noth- 
ing for the indigent old people. The Senate adopted the Connally 
plan, under which the Federal Government would put up $10 to go 
with the first $5 put up by the State. 

The Connally plan would bring up the average of old-age assist- 
ance, although it is not as well devised as the Social Security 
Board's scheme for variable grants (ignored by both Houses) and 
creates some new difficulties of its own. But the House conferees 
seem to be dead set against it, chiefly because it would increase 
the cost to the Federal Government by about $120,000,000 a year. 

Such is the state of one of the most important pieces of legisla- 
tion before this Congress. The deadlock appears to be unbreak- 
able unless the people who are affected—which means almost every- 
body—promptly take bricks in hand and heave them at the confer- 
ence committee. 


[From the Washington Daily News of July 29, 1939] 
THE SENATE SHOULD YIELD 


Both branches of Congress have passed social-security amend- 
ments to do these things: 

Save American employers and workers $275,000,000 a year for 
the next 3 years by postponing scheduled increases in the pay- 
roll tax for old-age insurance. 

Make available next year $110,000,000 in more liberal benefits 
to the aged, to widows, and children, and others. 

Extend social security to about 1,100,000 seamen, bank em- 
Ployees, and others not now included in the program. 

These changes, we think, are wise. But there is danger that 
they may not go into effect because the Senate insists on another 
change that is not wise. That is the Connally amendment, which 
would require the Federal Government to put up two-thirds of 
the money paid out to aged persons on the States’ pension rolls. 
A Senate-House conference committee is deadlocked, with the 
House Members standing firm for the present system of 50-50 
pension contributions by the States and the Federal Government. 

The House Members are right. But if the deadlock continues 
until Congress adjourns, employers and employees may lose that 
$275,000,000 saving next year; the $110,000,000 in more liberal 
social-security benefits may have to be withheld; the additional 
persons may not be included in the program. It is the Senate 
which should yield and permit the wise social-security amend- 
ments to become law. 


[From the Washington Times-Herald of August 1, 1939] 
AMEND THE SOCIAL Security ACT 


Some time back, before emotions in the present Congress came 
to their present flash point, some important amendments to the 
Social Security Act were amicably agreed on by majorities in both 
the Senate and the House, and were sent to conference, 


CONFERENCE DEADLOCKED 


These proposed amendments extend the old-age pension benefits 
of the Social Security Act to about 1,000,000 more people—bank 
clerks, employed persons over 65, and sailors. They provide for 
beginning old-age-pension payments next January 1 instead of 
January 1, 1942. And they hold the old-age-pension-tax on em- 
ployees and employers at 1 percent each for the next 2 years in- 
stead of allowing it to jump to 2 percent next June 1. This 
amendment, if adopted, will cut down that $47,000,000,000 reserve 
which will accumulate under present arrangements by about 1980, 
to the vast dislocation of our economic and financial set-up. 

Congressional emotions now, however, have reached the afore- 
said flash point; and these amendments are tied up in conference. 
There is a grave possibility that Congress may adjourn without 
adopting them, since a lot of Members have it in for a lot of other 
Members. 

This would be a sad mistake, we believe. Nor can we make out 
how anybody in Congress would profit by it politically, 


BUILD ON THIS FOUNDATION 


If any New Deal measure has more popular approval than any 
other, we believe the Social Security Act has. It is an act to spread 
mass buying power and to insure great masses of people against 
various hazards which they cannot combat single-handed in our 
complex society—hazards of unemployment and of bankrupt 
old age. 
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The proposed amendments are aimed at building on that founda- 
tion—improving the Social Security Act as experience up to now 
shows it can be improved. We believe most people want these im- 
provements made; and that they will be pretty mad at Congress if 
political divisions and animosities keep them from being made. 

These social-security improvements are a good deal more desirable, 
not to mention being much more truly conservative, than such 
things as the contemplated sabotaging of the wage-hour law and 
the Smith bill aimed at putting our alien population in a legal 
strait Jacket. We'd suggest that if Congress is in such a hurry to 
adjourn it pass the S. S. A. amendments and forget to do anything 
further about the wage-hour law and the antialien bill. 


[From the New York Daily News of August 1, 1939] 
AMEND THE SOCIAL SECURITY Act 


Some time back, before emotions in the present Congress came 
to their present flash point, some important amendments to the 
Social Security Act were amicably agreed on by majorities in both 
the Senate and the House, and were sent to conference. 


CONFERENCE DEADLOCKED 


These proposed amendments extend the old-age-pension benefits 
of the Social Security Act to about 1,000,000 more people—bank 
clerks, employed persons over 65, and sailors. They provide for be- 
ginning old-age-pension payments next January 1 instead of Janu- 
ary 1, 1942. And they hold the old-age pension tax on employees 
and employers at 1 percent each for the next 2 years, instead of 
allowing it to jump to 2 percent next June 1. This amendment, if 
adopted, will cut down that $47,000,000,000 reserve which will 
accumulate under present arrangements by about 1980, to the 
vast dislocation of our economic and financial set-up. 

Congressional emotions now, however, have reached the afore- 
said flash point; and these amendments are tied up in conference. 
There is a grave possibility that Congress may adjourn without 
adopting them, since a lot of Members have it in for a lot of other 
Members. 

This would be a sad mistake, we believe. Nor can we make cut 
how anybody in Congress would profit by it politically. 


BUILD ON THIS FOUNDATION 


If any New Deal measure has more popular approval than any 
other, we believe the Social Security Act has. It is an act to spread 
mass buying power and to insure great masses of people against 
various hazards which they cannot combat single-handed in our 
complex society—hazards of unemployment and of bankrupt old 
age. 

The proposed amendments are aimed at building on that founda- 
tion—improving the Social Security Act as experience up to now 
shows it can be improved. We believe most people want these 
improvements made and that they will be pretty mad at Congress 
if political divisions and animosities keep them from being made. 

These social-security improvements are a good deal more desir- 
able, not to mention being much more truly conservative, than such 
things as the contemplated sabotaging of the wage-hour law, and 
the Smith bill, aimed at putting our allen population in a legal 
strait jacket. We'd suggest that if Congress is in such a hurry to 
adjourn it pass the S. S. A. amendments and forget to do anything 
further about the wage-hour law and the antialien bill. 


[From the Washington Daily News of July 29, 1939] 
PENSION PLAN Faces DEATH IN CONFERENCE 
(By Marshall McNeil) 


Hailed when passed as a major “business appeasement” measure 
and a real liberation of the social-security program, the bill 
amending the Social Security Act lies deadlocked in conference. 

It is possible that the bill may be shelved until next session, 
jeopardizing the $825,000,000 3-year tax savings to workers and 
employers provided in the measure. 

TWO-FOR-ONE ISSUE 


The deadlock exists because Senate conferees won't recede from, 
and House conferees won't agree to, the two-for-one old-age 
pension amendment of Senator Tom CONNALLY (Democrat, Texas). 

The amendment provides that for the first $15 of monthly pen- 
sion, the Federal Government shall put up $10 and the State $5, 
and that thereafter contributions shall be split 50-50. This, it 
is estimated, would cost the Federal Government $80,000,000 the 
first year. 

Senator CONNALLY, supported by three other Senate conferees, m- 
cluding Chairman Par Harrison (Democrat, Mississippi), of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, by one House conferee, and a 43-to-35 vote 
of the Senate itself, insists his amendment gives necessary help to 
the poorer States. 

SEEK SEPARATION 


Strategy of the Senate conferees from the outset has been to 
sit tight until House conferees either agree to the amendment or 
consent to take it back for a separate vote. 

There is a chance that arrangements for the separate vote will 
be made at the next meeting of the committee, probably Tuesday. 

It would require a coalition of Democrats and Republicans to 
put over the Connally amendment in the House, where similar 
proposals were soundly defeated (but not on record votes) when 
the bill was being debated there. That Republicans may not join 
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such a coalition was indicated today when Minority Leader Jor 
Manrr (Republican, Massachusetts) said he expected his partisans, 
generally, to vote against the amendment. 


Third Term Urged for President Roosevelt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. REUBEN T. WOOD 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1939 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE MISSOURI STATE FEDERATION OF 
LABOR AND THE KANSAS CITY CENTRAL LABOR UNION 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following resolutions: 


Whereas we have today in the White House a Chief Executive of 
unsurpassed ability and statesmanship; a man of unimpeachable 
character and stainless record, whose great sympathy and under- 
standing of the needs of the common people have endeared him to 
the masses of this Nation, and whose championing of the cause of 
the wage earners of our country has brought down upon his head 
the enmity and the hatred of the privileged class; a man whose 
recognition, support, and encouragement to our American labor 
movement have enabled us to carry on in our resistless march 
3 the liberation of the American working man and woman; 
an 

Whereas this great humanitarian, President Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, has by his liberal and progressive administration, his 
persistent and resolute opposition to the chiseler and the profiteer, 
the exploiter and the parasite, aroused against him all of the reac- 
tionary forces of the Nation; and 

Whereas there is no legal nor logical reason why our great Presi- 
dent cannot accept a third term as Chief Executive, and in view 
of the overwhelming sentiment of the great mass of people in his 
favor: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the forty-third annual and third biennial conven- 
tion of the Missouri State Federation of Labor go on record as 
urging upon Franklin Delano Roosevelt, in the name of the com- 
mon people, for the sake of the “forgotten man,” and in the cause 
of humanity, to accept a third term as President of the United 
9 thereby pledge our loyal support to his success; and be 

er 

Resolved, That all interested parties be furnished with copies of 
this resolution. 

This is to certify that the above is a true and correct copy of 
resolution adopted at the Springfield convention of the Missouri 
State Federation of Labor, May 24, 1939. 

[SEAL] FRANK J. MURPHY, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Missouri State Federation of Labor. 


To the officers and delegates of the Kansas City Central Labor 
Union in regular meeting assembled, greeting: 

Whereas we have today in the White House a Chief Executive of 
unsurpassed statesmanship, a man of unimpeachable character 
and stainless record, whose great sympathy and fine understanding 
of the needs of the common people have endeared him to the 
masses of this Nation, and whose championing of the cause of the 
wage earners of our country has brought down upon his head the 
enmity and hatred of the privileged class; a man whose recogni- 
tion, support, and encouragement to our American labor movement 
have enabled us to carry on in our resistless march toward the 
liberation of the American working man and woman; and 

Whereas this great humanitarian, President Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, has by his liberal and progressive administration, by his 
resolute and persistent opposition to the chiseler, exploiter, and 
profiteer, aroused against him all the reactionary forces of the 
Nation; and 

Whereas there is no legal or logical reason why our great 
President cannot or should not accept a third term as Chief 
Executive of the United States, and in view of the overwhelming 
sentiment of the great mass of our people favoring such a course: 
Be it therefore 

Resolved by the Kansas City Central Labor Union, That we go 
on record as urging upon Franklin Delano Roosevelt, in the name 
of the common people for the sake of “the forgotten man” and 
in the cause of humanity, to accept a third term as President of 
the United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the President's 
secretary in Washington, and a copy given to our official labor 
paper and to the press. 


WILLIAM R, STEPP, 
GARNETT E. BRYANT. 
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Industrially Owned Child Nurseries 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. ANDREWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1939 


STATEMENT BY HON. CHARLES O. ANDREWS, OF FLORIDA 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement prepared by me 
on the subject of Industrially Owned Child Nurseries to Aid 
Married Working Women Who Have Small Children. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


I wish to call the attention of my colleagues to a most signifi- 
cant development taking place in the industrial South. In these 
days it is encouraging to point to something that is good and 
wholesome among businessmen and industrialists. Particularly 
does this seem to be the situation in regard to southern business- 
men and industrialists. 

I believe it is worthy of the time and attention of this Senate 
to be informed that one of our Florida ind , who employs 
over 3,000 persons, is taking a stride in the field of social service 
and labor relations which is not only unique, but at the same 
time could well serve as a model for other businessmen and indus- 
trialists in the country. There are a few other instances of this 
kind in other localities also deserving highest commendation. 

I refer to the establishment of a nursery at the new cigar plant 
in Jacksonville, Fla., the King Edward Industrial Nursery, which I 
hope will be the first among thousands of establishments designed 
to lighten the burden of all parents who must labor and thus 
provide a better life and a better chance for their children, 

It is an enterprise conceived and executed by Mr. Swisher be- 
cause throughout his life he has maintained an intimate and 
sympathetic contact with the thousands of men and women who 
are engaged in his manufacturing establishment. 

It is an enterprise that grows from a realization and under- 
standing of the problems of those workers. It is a sincere, and, 
I am sure, will be a successful attempt to solve one of the great- 
est of those problems. 

The trials and tribulations of parents who labor in the factories 
are severe, regardless of our place in society. They are much more 
severe for the father or mother who, in order to earn a livelihood, 
must leave his child for the greater part of the day while he goes 
to his work. 

Often such a child must be left in the care of those who are 
without any training in their handling, are without proper 
sympathy for their needs, and are without any conception of the 
means of meeting the emergencies which almost constantly sur- 
round a small child. Such circumstances are not only bad for 
the child, but demoralizing to the parent and disruptive to the 
home. Yet they have been permitted to exist among millions of 
workers, and but very few industrialists have attempted to remedy 
these conditions. 

Some months ago this Jacksonville factory was confronted with 
the necessity of building an addition to its plant. It was then 
that the concept of this new type of nursery came to Mr. Swisher. 
After consultation with other executives of the plant, it was 
decided that the top floor of the new structure and its roof should 
be devoted to the nursery. 

I understand that some time after the planning, the mounting 
costs began to worry the executives of the company, to the extent 
that they called for a conference with Mr. Swisher. He told them 
that their job was to get the finest nursery possible, whatever the 
cost. I think that at that time Mr. Swisher had a vision of these 
children of his factory workers, much as Dickens saw children 
when he wrote: 


“They are idols of hearts and of households; 
They are angels of God in disguise; 
His sunlight still sleeps in their tresses; 
His glory still gleams in their eyes.“ 


Our Nation, Mr. President, has, in recent years, been experienc- 
ing the bitterness of struggle against the economic catastrophe to 

- which we have been subjected. Instead of uniting and fighting 
against the common enemy we have been too willing to fight 
among ourselves. The differences of these groups, instead of being 
softened by our common adversity, have been permitted to grow 
and develop. When each fights against each, we all lose. We have 
disregarded the common touch and each man looks upon the other 
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as his enemy. Our gravest need is to restore mutual understand- 
ing; to come to a realization that man is man’s greatest friend; 
that we are human, not predatory beasts prowling and seeking 
whom we may destroy. 

Sometimes I despair that this restoration of understanding shall 
come in the time of our generation. But I know, as certainly as I 
know that I stand here, that if our industrialists throughout the 
Nation will follow this example, we shall, in the coming years, 
have a generation which will get back to the fundamentals of 
Americanism and of humanity. 

The Swisher plant employs about 3,000 persons, 2,000 of whom 
are women. It is this preponderance of female labor—labor well 
paid by any standerds of comparison—that lends the plant so 
ideally to the experiment which the Swishers are conducting. 

Employees’ children of preschool age will be eligible for admis- 
sion to the nursery. It is planned that each case for admittance 
will stand on its own merits, the aim being to admit first those 
whose condition most urgently demands such action. Since the 
nursery will be open at all times, even over the week ends when 
the plant is closed, children will be cared for for varying lengths of 
time, again depending on the individual circumstances. There 
will be no charge. 

It is stated that the company now is consulting with the great- 
est authorities in the country on the conduct of nurseries and 
schools, to the end that the most efficient methods of care and edu- 
cation will be used. But to my mind, it is more important that 
the human note is to be retained throughout, and that each child 
will keep its individuality. 

I am informed that the nursery is nearing completion and that 
within the next 2 months the first child will be admitted. 

With this information comes to me authority to invite the 
Members of the Senate to visit Jacksonville and attend the dedi- 
cation of this industrial nursery, and we should welcome it as a 
great forward step in man’s relation to his fellow beings. 


High Cost of Agricultural Implements and 
Machinery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
- HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1939 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of House 
Joint Resolution 368, which has been introduced by Repre- 
sentative Gossett, of Texas. This resolution calls for defi- 
nite action on the part of Congress with reference to the 
situation of the high cost of agricultural implements and 
machinery. 

I call attention to the remarks of the gentleman from 
Texas who introduced the resolution, which appear on page 
10252 of the RecorpD, and I urge the House to take favorable 
action thereon. In order to show the need of the enactment 
of this resolution, permit me to say that on June 12 I wrote 
the chairman of the Temporary National Economic Commit- 
tee on this very important subject. To date I have not 
received a reply thereto. My letter to that committee was 


as follows: 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 12, 1939, 
Hon. JOSEPH O'MAHONEY, 
Chairman, Temporary National Economic Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR O'MAHONEY: I am addressing this inquiry to 
you concerning the farm-machinery industry. For some time the 
farmers of our country have had a back-breaking burden in their 
machinery costs. The situation is steadily growing worse. The 
spread between what the farmer receives for his labors and prod- 
la and what he is compelled to pay for farm machinery is growing 
arger. 

In the first place, I would like to have you inform me what 
your committee has already done or what it expects to do in the 
way of determining the facts and information which are causing 
this unfair situation. 

In the second place, I wish you would inform me what, if 
any, corrective legislation your committee will prepare and submit 
to Congress to remedy the situation. 

I thank you very much for a reply. 


Yours truly, CARL T. CURTIS. 
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Freight-Rate Discriminations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1939 


ADDRESS OF HON. LISTER HILL TO THE ALABAMA FURNITURE 
DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION AT BIRMINGHAM, ALA., JULY 26, 
1939 


e Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an address delivered 
by me on July 26, 1939, to the Alabama Furniture Dealers’ 
Association at Birmingham, Ala. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


At the beginning of this session of Congress a number of bills 
were introduced whose purposes were the removal of the unfair 
discriminations in freight rates as between the different regions or 
sections of the country, The distinguished chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, Senator WHEELER, appointed a 
subcommittee composed of the Senator from Florida, Mr. ANDREWs; 
the Senator from Minnesota, Mr. LUNDEEN; the Senator from New 
Hampshire, Mr. Tosey; the Senator from North Dakota, Mr. Gurney; 
and myself, as chairman, to consider these bills and the general 
subject of interterritorial freight-rate discriminations, The sub- 
committee heard many witnesses from practically all the different 
parts of the country and went into the matter thoroughly. At the 
conclusion of the hearings I introduced in the Senate, Senate Joint 
Resolution 99, and Congressman Ramsreck, of Georgia, introduced 
an identical resolution in the House of Representatives. This joint 
resolution was favorably reported by the subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interstate Commerce. The provisions of the 
joint resolution in their entirety were written into the general rail- 
road bill (S. 2009) by the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, were adopted by the Senate, and the bill was passed by 
the Senate embodying them on May 25, 1939. The House of 
Representatives has this day passed the general railroad bill with 
the provisions as written in the bill by the Senate. 

The first provision amends section 3 (1) of part 1 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act by inserting in that section of the law the 
words “region, district, territory.” This section has always made it 
unlawful for any common carrier by railroad to make, give, or 
cause any undue or unreasonable preference or advantage, 8 
or disadvantage as between persons, natural or artificial, localities, 
and particular descriptions of traffic, and the inclusion of the words 
I have mentioned will make the inhibitions of this section apply 
also to regions, districts, and territories. 

The second provision of the act authorizes and directs the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to institute investigations into 
the rates on manufactured products and raw materials between 
points in one classification territory and points in another such 
territory and into like rates within any of such territories for 
the purpose of determining whether said rates are unjust or un- 
reasonable or unlawful in any other respect in and of themselves 
or in their relation to each other and to enter such orders as may 
be appropriate for the removal of any unlawfulness which may be 
found to exist. Under the provisions when the bill becomes law 
any undue or unreasonable preference or advantage of one region, 
district, or territory over another region, district, or territory is 
made unlawful and prohibited and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is directed to investigate immediately and upon finding 
such undue or unreasonable preference or advantage to exist to 
enter such orders as may be necessary for the removal of game. 

The necessity for the writing of these provisions into the law and 
for the removal of unfair interterritorial freight-rate discrimina- 
tions constitutes one of the most compelling and challenging 
problems before the country today. ‘Transportation is a vital 
necessity to our civilization. It is as much responsible for the 
economic and social development and for the political unity and 
solidarity of the United States as any other single factor. The 
future growth, development, and destiny of our country will de- 
pend in large measure both upon the adequacy of our transporta- 
tion facilities and upon the efficiency, economy, and uniformity 
with which such facilities function in the interest of the country 
as a whole. Attainment of a sound national economy demands 
equality of opportunity for all parts of the United States to de- 
velop in a manner and to an extent justified by the human and 
natural rescurces present in the various regions. To have a full 
and fair opportunity to participate in the commerce of the entire 
Nation in a Nation-wide market on a basis of free and fair com- 
petition to all concerned is a right that not only belongs inherently 
to all the people of all the States and to all the regions of the 
country, but unless such a right is accorded there necessarily 
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follows a denial of a free flow of commerce, which retards the social 
and economic growth of certain sections of the country, and this 
is to inevitably retard the economic growth of the whole country, 

Business expansion, the unemployment problem, the problem 
of wage inequalities, the farm problem, the development of our 
national resources, the attainment of a sound and balanced na- 
tional economy are all involved and interwoven in the matter of 
freight-rate inequalities. These inequalities constitute a key log 
in the economic jam which is holding back our national recovery 
and progress. 

Our railroads, which have been and still are the dominant trans- 
portation agency, are entitled to great credit for their part in the 
amazing economic growth and power of the United States; but as 
important as this contribution has been in the past we are now 
able to perceive certain uneven results and unbalanced conditions 
that ought to be corrected in the public interest, which, of course, 
includes the welfare of the railroads themselves. 

Through the development of engineering skill railroad service, 
as evidenced by the physical ability and capacity to move goods 
from place to place over the country, has been nationalized. Every 
citizen who has to wait at a railroad crossing for the passing of a 
freight train witnesses, in the variety of cars from different rail- 
roads which usually make up the train, a visual demonstration of 
this nationalized service. It is, indeed, a great achievement. 

The economic side of railroad transportation, however, has not 
kept pace with the physical and technical developments. The 
freight-rate structure of the country, which epitomizes the eco- 
nomic phase of railroad operations, has, in fact, followed a contrary 
trend to the growth of service. On the one hand, uniformity and 
standardization of service on a national scale appears to have been 
the ultimate goal, while on the other hand, regionalization has been 
the outcome, whether by design or circumstance, in freight-rate 
structures. 

Today we have no national freight-rate structure. We have five 
separate regional or territorial freight-rate structures, namely, 
eastern or official, southern, southwestern, western trunk-line, and 
mountain-Pacific. We find the region lying north of the Ohio 
River and east of the Mississippi the official territory; that south 
of the Ohio River and the Mississippi River the southern terri- 
tory; that west of the Mississippi and taking in Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, Texas, most of Louisiana, and the southwestern part of 
New Mexico, the southwestern territory; that west of the Mississippi 
River and due north of the southwestern territory, the 
trunk-line territory; and all the region west of the trunk-line 
territory and the southwestern territory, the mountain-Pacific 
territory. ‘These territories have a number of subregions and zones 
which have differing rate structures. 

Present railroad rate territories were not fashioned according 
to any predetermined plan. They are simply the outgrowth of 
tradition. The rate structures within them grew up topsy-turvy. 
The aim of the railroads was to get the traffic, and they got the 
traffic by meeting competition. The railroads from the very be- 
ginning have paid little attention to costs, equality, or relativity 
in fixing their rates. The Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
readjusting those rates and taking the basic railroad patterns, has 
largely disregarded transportation costs. It has proceeded on 
what is called the value of the service theory of rate making, 
rather than the cost of service. As a result, the Commission has 
felt itself compelled to endorse as reasonable a rate on compara- 
tive noncompetitive traffic which may be four or five times as high 
25 a rate which they likewise endorse on what is called competitive 

Taffic. 

In the official territory we find greater consideration given to 
the manufacturer and his freight than to the producer of raw 
products and his freight. Railroads in the official territory nat- 
urally established their rate structure with the idea of moving 
the existing traffic and serving the manufacturers as they pre- 
dominated in furnishing the traffic. From the very beginning it 
has been the policy of the eastern railroads to bring in from the 
outside essential industrial raw materials to the manufacturers 
at favorably low rates and to carry the finished products at low 
rates as compared with southern and western sections of the 
country. The southern and western railroads were not much 
concerned with the building up of manufacturing in their terri- 
tories. They did not have manufacturing. On a whole their policy 
was to keep rates as high as possible where competition did not 
compel reductions and to put them as low as possible where com- 
petition required it. There could be no better picture of how 
freight rates have been made than the one given in the so-called 
southern Governors’ case when Mr. James P. Harrington, a member 
of the auxiliary committee of the New England Freight Associa- 
tion, testified as follows on examination by one of the attorneys 
for the southern Governors: 

“Q. To get specific, assuming a cost of service, the costs of 
transportation in New England are 25 percent higher than from the 
South, how can you make a lower rate from New England into 
Central Freight Association territory than you are willing to join 
with in the South?” 

And Mr. Harrington answered: 

„A. We don't figure cost in there at all, because you can’t figure 
cost, one factor against the other. You have got two different 

to talk about. 

“Q. The cost of hauling freight in the South as contrasted with 
New England and the South as compared with Central Freight 
Association territory doesn’t enter into the determination of your 
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particular rate?—A. No; that is the last thing that has to be looked 
at. a am afraid that the rate would be adjusted before we looked 
at ne 

A witness named W. L. O'Neil testified. He was employed by 
the Trunk Line Association as chairman of the general freight 
committee, with headquarters at 143 Liberty Street, New York 
City. A lawyer asked him this question: 

“You do know that southern carriers can put in a rate to St. 
Louis regardless of what the official carriers do?” 

And he answered: 

“A. That is correct. 

“Q. You know that the southern carriers cannot put in a rate to 
Cleveland without the consent of official carriers?—A. That is 
correct.” 

I read this for the purpose of pointing out that all of this rate 
structure is arbitrary. It discriminates not only between terri- 
tories or regions but between cities within a region and between 
zones within territories. 

For instance, in the territory represented by my distinguished 
friend the Senator from New Hampshire they arbitrarily charge 
the States in the north corner of the country a higher rate than 
they charge other States within official territory. It is all a matter 
of arbitrary rate making. 

Mr, O'Neil was asked this question: 

“Q. You men don’t care anything about cost?—A. Rates are not 
made based on cost. 

“Q. So, it does not make any difference to you in performing your 
function what it costs in the South, New England, or the North to 
haul the freight?—A. What we are interested in, Judge, is what the 
traffic will bear, and the revenue needs of the carriers. 

“Q. You get all you can regardless of what it costs you to haul 
it?—A. We will get what the traffic will bear, or we try to get what 
the traffic will bear. 

“Q. You do not know and do not care to know what it costs to 
haul it?—A, Again I will say, I do not think anyone would be in 
a position to determine what it“ 

He was interrupted by this question: 

“Q. You do not try to determine?—A. No, sir, because I couldn’t. 

“Q. But you do know that the Commission has made many 
studies to determine that question. Have you ever looked at 
any?—A, All of the reports I have seen issued by the Commission. 
I don't know of any report where the rates were based on cost.” 

He was asked if he had ever looked for costs, and he said, no, 
he had not in making freight rates. Then he was asked this: 

“Q. It does not make any difference if it costs 25 percent higher to 
haul freight in eastern trunk-line territory than it does in the 
South. You would make the rates regardless of cost?—A. What we 
are vitally interested in, and one of the determining factors, is 
what the traffic will bear.” 

Then he was asked: 

“Q. Well, your broad statement was that when you made freight 
rates you did not pay any attention to costs whatever. That is a 
little too broad, is it not? You do not go below cost, if you know 
it, do you, when you make a freight rate?—A. I have never as a 
rate man taken into consideration the elements of cost of trans- 
portation, that is, in a physical sense.” 

Because rates have been made on the basis of competition and 
of all that the traffic will bear rather than on a basis of cost and 
of the economy and well-being of the entire Nation, we find 
shocking disparities as between the rates in the different regions. 
Class-rate levels in official territory established and maintained 
by the railroads are on a much lower level than the class rates in 
the West and South. To illustrate, for 500 miles the rate level 
established immediately west of the Mississippi River is 29 percent 
higher than in the official territory; the rate level west of the 
Missouri is 46 percent higher; in western trunk-line territory and 
in the Southwest the level is 60 percent higher; in the differential 
territory, west Texas, Wyoming, and that section the level is 
85 percent higher, and in the South the level is 41 percent higher. 
With these different levels as the basis for interterritorial rates we 
can well understand the discriminations in such rates. As a result 
the shipper outside of official territory is tremendously handi- 
capped as compared with any competitor located in that territory 
and the consumers in official territory are denied the right to pur- 
chase goods and commodities at the lowest and most reasonable 
costs. 

Even shippers in Canada enjoy a material advantage in shipping 
into the official territory over shippers in the other territories of 
the United States. For example it is 748 miles from Omaha, 
Nebr., to Columbus, Ohio, and the first-class rate is $1.87 per 
hundred pounds. It is 738 miles from Montreal, Quebec, to 
Columbus, Ohio, and the rate is $1.66. It is 743 miles from Fitch- 
burg, Mass., to Columbus, Ohio, and the rate is $1.52. We see that 
the rate from Omaha to Columbus is 21 cents higher than from 
Montreal to Columbus and is 35 cents higher than from Fitchburg 
to Columbus. 

It is exactly 560 miles from Des Moines, Iowa, to Cincinnati, 
Ohio, from Peterboro, Ontario, to Cincinnati, and from Baltimore, 
Md., to Cincinnati, and yet the first-class rate from Des Moines to 
Cincinnati is $1.58 per 100 pounds, from Peterboro to Cincinnati 
$1.45 and from Baltimore to Cincinnati 81.28. 

It is exactly 657 miles from my home city of Montgomery, Ala., 
to Springfield, Ohio, from Ottawa, Ontario, to Springfield, and from 
New York, N. Y., to Springfield, and yet the first-class rate from 
Montgomery to Springfield is $2.02 per 100 pounds, from Ottawa 
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to Springfield $1.60, from New York to Springfield $1.41. The rate 
is 42 cents higher from Montgomery to Springfield than it is from 
Ottawa to Springfield and 61 cents higher from Montgomery to 
Springfield than it is from New York to Springfield. 

From Trenton, N. J., to Peoria, Ill., is 928 miles and the first- 
class rate is $1.74. From Valdosta, Ga., to Peoria is 935 miles and 
the rate is $2.44. From Houston, Tex., to Peoria is 928 miles and 
the rate is $2.73. From Colorado Springs, Colo., to Peoria, Ill., is 
923 miles and the rate is $2.67. 

The further west we go the greater are the differences in the 
rates. From Dallas, Tex., to Toledo, Ohio, is 1,100 miles and the 
first-class rate is $2.84. From Boston, Mass., to Toledo is 1,109 
miles and the rate is $1.85. In other words Dallas, Tex., has to 
pay a 99-cent higher rate into official territory than the rate within 
the territory. We could go on indefinitely with these comparisons 
and I do not know of a single one that can be made in favor of 
the western and southern territories over the eastern territory on 
manufactured commodities ready for use by the ultimate consumer. 

In the Cullom report made in 1886 by a Senate committee out 
of which came the original Interstate Commerce Act creating the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in 1887, we find the following 
statement: 

“It is substantially agreed by all parties in interest that the 
great desideratum is to secure equality so far as practicable in the 
facilities for transportation afforded and the rates charged by the 
instrumentalities of commerce.” 

At a little later date we find the Supreme Court of the United 
States declaring that the fundamental purposes of the law regulat- 
ing railroads and common carriers is “to compel the carrier as a 
public agent to give equal terms to all and cut up by the roots every 
form of discrimination, favoritism, and inequity.” And yet we find 
a system of rate structures prevailing throughout the country today 
which has perhaps best been described by Commissioner Joseph B. 
Eastman, of Massachusetts, in his 1934 report as Federal Coordi- 
nator of Transportation, in the following language: 

“An objectionable phase of the railroad situation for many years 
has been the maintenance of regional differences and distinctions, 
which are very imperfectly related to differences in costs, and of 
territorial boundary lines (‘Chinese walls’) where rate systems and 
practices change. It has tended to provincialize the railroads 
and discourage national unity of action. It has been a prolific 
source of complaints to the Commission. Regional competition in 
rates and service has been as keen as the direct competition of 
parallel lines, and has had equally undesirable and uneven 
results.” 

It was doubtless these thoughts that caused Commissioner East- 
man a year later, in 1935, to declare: 

“The freight-rate structure of the railroads in particular is a 
complicated product of conditions of former days. Many of those 
conditions no longer exist or have been greatly modified. They 
have been superseded by new conditions created or influenced by 
the new means of transportation. Already this freight-rate struc- 
ture shows signs of much disturbance and unsettlement. It is 
bound to suffer revision, and order will gradually be established on 
a new and, I hope, much simpler basis. The revision will have an 
important and perhaps profound effect on industrial conditions, but 
I am not yet clear what that effect will be.” 

Commissioner Porter, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
from Iowa, has recently declared: 

“The wide difference between the rate levels in the respective 
major territories of the country rested upon quite secure founda- 
tions in the earlier days of railroading before the population became 
as well scattered as it is today; but the time is here when, because 
of the increased density of the population and the industrial devel- 
opment of all of the major territories with which we are here 
directly or indirectly concerned, the differences in the costs of trans- 
portation in those territories have become less and less until today, 
as appears to some extent upon this record * * those differ- 
ences are very much less than the differences in the class rates. 
Reason dictates that the narrowing differences in cost should be 
reflected, at least to some extent, in narrowing differences in rates 
* + already too great, between the Southwest on the one 
hand and officials and southern territories on the other.” 

Commissioner Mahaffie, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
from Oklahoma, in the Western Trunk Line class-rate case, empha- 
sizes that the Commission ought to take note of what has happened 
in connection with traffic in recent years and that both the Com- 
mission and the railroads ought to be willing to abandon theories 
that no longer even approximately fit the facts. 

Considering the influence of transportation charges on the flow 
of commerce and upon the consequent development and utiliza- 
tion of the natural resources of the country, it is not surprising in 
the light of distinct regionalization to find uneven results in the 
economic progress of different regions and sections of the country. 
The effect of the regionalization of freight-rate structures has been 
to localize commerce by hampering a natural flow of goods across 
the territorial boundary lines. In analyzing the present unequal 
economic situation in the country it should be borne in mind that 
transportation charges en masse always have a pronounced impact 
on both regional and national economies. Railroad freight charges, 
considering only class 1 carriers, which are the roads having an 
annual gross operating revenue of a million dollars or more, now 
aggregate annually approximately $3,000,000,000. If we should add 
to this the revenues of smaller railroads, motortruck lines, electric 
railways, pipe lines, and water carriers, the total would reach some- 
where in the neighborhood of $5,000,000,000 per year, or approxi- 
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mately one-fifteenth of the total national income from all economic 
activities. The commerce of the country must bear these heavy 


The burden may be spread out among different regions and sec- 
tions so as to make the impact proportionately uniform, or it may 
be distributed in an uneven and distorted manner, thereby tending 
to create and perpetuate unbalances in the economic growth of the 
Nation. The economic effect of regional discriminations in trans- 
portation charges cannot be measured simply by the quantitative 
differences in the total revenues accruing to the railroads in the 
several regions of the country. The total amount of the charges 
received by the railroads, of course, has an important influence on 
regional development, but the manner in which these charges are 
spread over the different classes of commerce, or the way in which 
the general rate burden is distributed, frequently has a much 
greater effect than the amount of the charges. In one region, for 
instance, freight charges may be so distributed among the different 
articles of commerce as to result in relatively low rates on manu- 
factured and processed goods, while in other regions relatively low 
rates on raw materials and high ones on manufactured and proc- 
essed articles may be the characteristic features of the rate 
structure. 

A continuation of such divergent systems of rates may result in 
making a workshop of one region of the country and raw material 
producers of another region with all the economic and social 
consequences which flow out of such disparities. 

Exactly this situation has developed in this country. In the 
area of our country extending from Boston, on the north, to 
Baltimore and Washington, on the south, the average density of 
population runs well over 1,000 people per square mile. This is 
the area of heavy manufacturing and the area where freight rates 
are holding industry and pulling more industry to it. In con- 
trast, the average density of population throughout the United 
States is only some 41 people per square mile. In the great west- 
ern section of the United States, comprising 70 percent of the 
country’s area, the average is less than 10 persons per square mile. 
In the Southeast the average is about 50 persons per square mile. 
So long as competition makes freight rates it is obvious that the 
areas that now have the lowest freight rates will continue to have 
them. They had them originally and they have them now, as all 
transportation agencies in these areas compete for the heavy 
volume of traffic from the manufacturing plants that keep the 
millions upon millions of people occupied supplying themselves 
and the rest of the country. 

While we speak of manufacturing it is interesting to note the 
distribution of manufacturing plants in the United States by 
counties. We find that 25 percent of the manufacturing plants 
in the country are located in 7 of the more than 3,000 counties 
in the United States. We find that another 25 percent of the 
manufacturing plants of the country are located in 46 counties. 
In other words, in 53 counties of the more than 3,000 counties, 
50 percent of the manufacturing plants of the United States are 
located today. Of these counties 41 are in official territory, 2 in 
southern territory, 4 in western trunk-line territory, 1 in south- 
western territory, and 5 in Pacific territory. The official territory 
has 71.65 percent of the manufactures of the country and three- 
fourths of the purchasing power of the Nation. 

These figures show one of the results of interterritorial freight- 
rate discriminations based on the competitive theory of rate mak- 
ing. They show how these discriminations tend to concentrate 
plants in greater and greater degree where they already are and 
prevent development of those parts of the country that have little 
in the way of competitive force to bring down freight rates. They 
show how regions rich in raw materials have a serious if not fatal 
handicap when they undertake to convert their raw materials 
into finished goods and market them in the face of the existing 
regional discriminations in freight-rate structures. They show how 
one region of a country may be an empire while other regions of 
that same country may be but satrapies of that empire. 

The discriminations cannot be justified by any differences in the 
cost of the rtation of freight in the different regions. This 
is clearly shown by the reports of the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and particularly the report en- 
titled “Territorial Variation in the Cost of Car Load Freight Service 
on Class One Steam Railways in the United States for the Calendar 
Year 1936.” The following table, taken from the latter report, 
gives the picture of the relative costs in the different regions: 


Ratio to United States average taken as 100 
Regions and districts: 


e es mem |: 
New England region 132.1 
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Central eastern region 100.6 

89.2 

73.3 

95.5 

106.7 
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107.9 

Southwestern region 101.4 


From this table it would appear that in 1936, the same as in 
the other years for which studies have been made, there is no con- 
trolling reason from the angle of cost of transportation service 
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for higher rates to be charged on traffic between western territory 
points or between southern territory points and the official terri- 
tory points than the rates charged between points in the latter 
territory. From the standpoint of cost of service some sections 
of official territory, such as the New England region, have much 
higher costs than do the less-favored-rate territories. The cost 
of performing the service in the entire area west of the Mississippi 
River is rapidly approaching the cost in official territory. The 
cost in the area south of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers has already 
been clearly shown to be less than the cost in official territory for 
the same service. The interests of the East and the official terri- 
tory, as well as the interest of the whole country, demand that 
there be an end to the gross and unjustified inequalities in freight 
rates and that the country be permitted to develop and progress on 
natural lines. The development of industry in the West and South 
does not mean to rob the East of industry. The development of 
industry in the West and South means to give a higher standard 
of living to the people in those sections and to increase their 
purchasing power for the products of eastern industry. If we can 
raise a farmer in the West or the South from an 80 cents a day 
income to a $3 a day income as an industrial worker, we have 
furnished a consumer with a new purchasing power for the 
products of the work of a high-priced mechanic in the East. 

Several years ago Dr. H. A. Morgan, the present Chairman of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority and former president of the 
University of Tennessee, made a study of the value that comes 
from the decentralization of industry. He compared the States of 
Mississippi and Ohio. In Ohio he found industry distributed 
almost ideally. Mississippi has practically no industry. In Missis- 
sippi he found only 13 percent of the population urban. In Ohio 
the population is 63.8 urban. Dr. Morgan asks s and what 
of agriculture?” Mississippi, with an area larger than that of 
Ohio and with farming practically its only occupation, produces 
annually agricultural products to the value of only $965,000,000. 
Ohio, a smaller State with less land in agriculture and fewer 
farmers, produces for the comparable year $3,096,000,000 in agri- 
cultural products, nearly three and a third times as much in value 
as Mississippi. Dr. Morgan asks, “Do you see what industry does 
Industry does two important things for a 
locality. It decreases the tax rate of the farmer; it produces an 
industrial wage to buy diversified farm products and thereby in- 
creases farm income and the purchasing power of the locality. 
When I think of the people of the East and the freight-rate 
problem, I am reminded of an extract from a speech made by 
President Roosevelt on July 5, 1937, at Mount Marion, N, Y. The 
President was addressing the descendents of the old Hudson Valley 
farm families. His invitation to do so had come from a Mrs. 
Meyer, whose forebears came into that particular section of New 
York about the same time the Roosevelt forebears came there, 
The President said: 

“I was reading a book the other day, a book talking about the 
politics of a little over a hundred years ago and the good people 
of the Hudson River Valley who were all opposing this “crazy” 
idea of Governor Clinton to build a great, big ditch from Albany 
out to Buffalo. Well, the people here in the Hudson River Valley 
had a reason to object to the building of the Erie Canal because 
we of that time were the granary of New York City. Most of 
the wheat for the city of New York, most of the oats for the horses 
down there, most of the rye, most of the corn that was used in the 
city was grown in the Hudson River Valley for the very simple 
reason that the people out in the western part of the State had 
no means of transporting their products to the city. 

“But Gov. De Witt Clinton was thinking about the whole State. 
He was thinking about thousands of people who had moved 
out beyond the Catskill Mountains—think of it, away out in the 
wilderness—and they had no way of making a decent livelihood 
if they couldn't get the products of their farms into the city. 
And so, over the opposition of us people here in the valley who, 
frankly, were too selfish in thinking only about ourselves, the 
legislature and the Governor built “Clinton’s big ditch,” the Erie 


Canal. 

“Well, it did hurt our farms in the Hudson River Valley to a 
certain extent, but I noticed that the Meyer family did not become 
extinct because of that and neither did the Roosevelt family. 
Since then, in the later generations, we have invented new kinds 
of crops—not just the crops that we raise on our own soil but the 
crops that come to us every summer out of the big city, and they 
are very welcome.” 

While we speak of the East, it is interesting to note a letter 
from Mr, D. Scrivanich, president of D. Scrivanich & Co., of Phila- 
delphia, written to Hon. A. LEONARD ALLEN, Member of Congress, 
in which Mr. Scrivanich says: 

“It is about time that everybody may realize that the Civil War 
is over and has been over and that discrimination in transporta- 
tion is hurting the entire Nation, no matter where this discrimi- 
nation is effective. Transportation is one of our major problems, 
and many of our economical ills are due to the difficulty which 
the flow of trade finds in keeping an even keel because of the 
unfortunate barriers raised everywhere by the high cost of trans- 

rtation. 

“Tt is, indeed, a shameful thing when in an age of plenty, and in 
a country as rich as ours, we may have sections of our country 
in dire need of the very same staples which are even too plentiful 
in other sections. 
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“You might have seen by the papers recently the story of 
spreading through Maine and Vermont because our northern broth- 
ers are unable to get cheaply enough oranges from Florida and 
California, and yet both in Florida and California many oranges 
which could save life on the Canadian border are rotting away 
waiting for buyers. 

“Right here in Philadelphia we have to pay 35 cents per dozen 
for eating oranges, for which the Florida grower does not get a 
nickel.” 

Mr. Scrivanich speaks as one consumer living in the region 
enjoying low rates on manufactured and processed goods. It is 
plain that these consumers are deprived of the opportunity to 
draw on all sources of products in the United States in meeting 
their daily requirements. Their source of supply for finished goods 
is largely limited to one region irrespective of whether or not it 
is the region where goods may be produced most efficiently and 
at the lowest cost. The consumers of official territory, as well 
as the consumers of all the territories, have the right to purchase 
their goods and their necessities in a Nation-wide market at the 
lowest possible prices. To deny them this right is to impose 
undue and unjust burdens upon them and to deprive them of the 
fair treatment which as American citizens they are entitled to. 

One may ask, what of the railroads of the West and South if 
rates are to be reduced? From the standpoint of these carriers, 
and certainly in the interest of a sound, long-range policy, it 
might be desirable that rates be reduced. Indeed a study of the 
situation of many of these carriers indicates that one of their 
chief problems is to reconcile their immediate revenue needs 
with sound, long-range policies. Unless this important question 
is satisfactorily settled, these railroads may continue to be con- 
fronted with serious difficulties. Recent experience with freight- 
rate increases in these regions indicates that this procedure does 
not offer a permanent cure for railroad ills. Today, for instance, 
the railroads of the West and the South, notwithstanding the 
high-rate levels which they charge on manufactured goods par- 
ticularly, are not more prosperous than the eastern railroads. 
In fact, the very contrary is true in some cases. A revision 
of freight levels which would give the railroads in and between 
each of the territories a greater volume of traffic would result 
greatly to the benefit of western and southern railroads. The 
railroads of the West and the South need business and this 
business can only come through the development and indus- 
trialization of these sections, based upon a better and wiser 
utilization of their natural resources, To relieve any unneces- 
sary apprehension on this score, however, it may be pointed out 
that the removal of discriminations does not always require re- 
ductions in rates. Some may be reduced where found to be too 
high and others that are unduly low may be increased. 

Mr. Joseph G. Kerr, chairman of the Southern Freight Associa- 
tion, in testifying as a representative of the southern railroads in 
behalf of the reduction of rates in the so-called Governors’ case, 
said: “We believe that the making of competitive rates from the 
South to official territory on the basis which we advocate is not only 
in the interest of southern railroads and southern shippers but is 
likewise to the interest of the grent mass of consumers in northern 
territory and therefore in the general public interest.” 

The problem of regional differences in freight-rate structures in 
reality receives its major emphasis from the increasing conscious- 
ness of the American people of the importance of properly consery- 
ing and utilizing their human and natural resources. It is impos- 
sible logically to divorce the function of transportation from the 
broad subject of conservation. The demand for the removal of 
regional freight-rate discriminations is one of the expressions of our 
conservation-minded democracy. 

It was only a few years ago that the American people came to 
realize that their natural resources were not inexhaustible. With 
the settling of the West there came a realization that these natural 
endowments were by no means unlimited, but were being wastefully 
exploited at the ultimate expense of human welfare. With the in- 
creasing maturity of our economy we began to cast about for means 
by which to improve our guardianship of human and natural re- 
sources, which responsibility heretofore had rested too lightly on 
us. A policy of better conservation and more rational utilization 
has become the order of the day. We have developed a keener sense 
of responsibility toward our natural resources as the potential wealth 
which our generation and the generations to come must use to 
support, expand, and improve our civilization. 

In analyzing the treatment of our natural heritage of land and 
raw materials we have come to realize the permanent differences 
in freight charges as between regions accelerate the removal of 
products and materials without just or adequate compensation to 
the regions which furnish them. In the light of our experience of 
more than a century with organized transportation service, we ask 
that each region be given freight rates that do not confine the 
means of livelihood of the people of such region to the depletion 
of its soil and the exploitation of its essential raw materials, pri- 
marily, for the enrichment of another region. May I quote here 
the words of the illustrious Henry W. Grady, spoken in 1887, the 
year the Interstate Commerce Act was passed? These words are 
as true today as they were the day they were spoken 52 years ago. 
Mr. Grady said: 

“But agriculture alone—no matter how rich or varied its re- 
sources—cannot establish or maintain a people's prosperity. 
No Commonwealth ever came to greatness by producing 
raw materials. Less can this be possible in the future than in the 
past. The Comstock lode is the richest spot on earth. And yet 
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the miners, gasping for breath 1,500 feet below the earth's surface, 
get their existence out of the splendor they dig from the earth. 
It goes to carry the commerce and uphold the industry of distant 
lands, of which the men who produce it get but dim report. 
Hardly more is the South profited when, stripping the harvest of 
her cotton fields, or striking her teeming hills, or leveling her 
superb forests, she sends the raw material to augment the wealth 
and power of distant communities.” 

And yet, this is exactly what the West and the South have been 
doing ever since this country was founded. 

And as a result of this economy the East owns between 80 and 
90 percent of the man-made wealth of the United States, if not 
more. Its proportion of ownership is increasing each year. Of the 
200 greatest corporations in America, 180 of them are chartered, 
operated, and have their home office in the East. The East fur- 
nishes between 90 and 95 percent of the national advertising, while 
the West and South divide the remainder about equally. The life 
insurance companies of the East have 95 percent of the $105,000,- 
000,000 of life insurance held by the people of the country. 

Where is the money of the United States? If we look at the 
demand deposits of the banks of the Nation, we find that the 
East has 79.37 percent of them, the South 9.72 percent, and the 
West 10.91 percent. To put the matter another way, about half 
the people living in one-fifth of the country have nearly four-fifths 
of the dollars in American checking accounts. If we look at time 
deposits, we find that for each southern dollar the East has $14 
and for each western dollar the East has $7. Adding individual 
time and demand deposits, as distributed, we find that each 
eastern person would have $41,942, each southerner $80.78, and 
each westerner $222.80. In an emergency, and on the basis of $30 
a month for each individual, every person in the East could live 
for 14 months, the western people could live for 744 months, and 
i tg people could go for 2 months and 18 days on their 
savings. 

As Prof. Walter Prescott Webb, of the University of Texas, re- 
minds us: “Extreme as this picture is, it fails to do justice to the 
situation; it leaves out of account two important factors; northern 
corporation deposits in southern and western banks and southern 
and western indebtedness to northern individuals and institutions. 
If all the national chain stores, oil corporations, and railroads of 
the East should withdraw their deposits from southern and western 
banks; if life insurance and other financial interests should call 
their loans and foreclose their mortgages, it is quite probable that 
the East would have in its possession more than 95 percent of the 
money of America, a goodly share of real property, to say nothing 
of a miscellaneous assortment of automobiles, radios, refrigerators, 
and other installment items.” 

‘The East has this enormous ownership and control of the money 
and the wealth of the Nation, although the West and the South 
together have 79 percent of the land of the country, produce all of 
its gold and silver, 95 percent of its oil, 90 percent of its lumber, 63 
percent of its agricultural dollars, and, on the basis of yearly pro- 
duction, have practically a monopoly on the natural wealth of 
America with the exception of coal and iron. The time has come 
when there must be an end to this condition if the Nation is to 
endure. The Omaha World Herald sounds the clarion call in the 
following editorial of August 29 last: 


“THE MIDWEST MUST FIGHT 


“The Middle West, laggard in growth, needs to face facts squarely. 

“There is a wall around it, restricting its markets to local areas, 
binding its towns and cities, limiting the profits on its farms, keep- 
ing its population, in comparison with more favored regions, 
stagnant. 

“It is the wall of discriminatory freight rates. 

“It was built when the railroads, competing with the Panama 
Canal, began to bid for business against coastwise water carriers. 
They were permitted by the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
extend favors to east and west coast centers at the expense of the 
land-locked Midwest. 

“Then the Midwest began to slow up. The process was gradual, 
and only the passage of the years has made clear how heavy the blow 
has been. 

“By inequitable freight rates the Midwest's agriculture, its busi- 
ness, its industry, are being constantly constricted and restricted, its 
growth stunted, its opportunities narrowed. 

“And in the process the railroads themselves that serve this 
territory are drifting into insolvency. 

“A crazy freight-rate structure with reference to livestock and 
dressed meats is building up packing centers on east and west coasts, 
although their natural home is the Midwest. Iowa hogs are shipped 
through Omaha to Los Angeles to be slaughtered and dressed, 
Western Nebraska cattle seek distant markets instead of the home 
market. It is cheaper to ship livestock, in spite of the expense of 
handling en route and the shipment of waste, than to ship dressed 
meat. 

“Sugar is produced by the ton in western Nebraska. But an 
Omaha factory, using sugar, was forced to move to Chicago to 
gain lower freight rates. 

“The whole freight-rate system is based upon precedents estab- 
lished in the days of rebates, bears little or no relation to actual 
traffic costs, and is marked by discriminations against the Midwest 
in favor of the coasts. 

“And we take it. We take it although it has blocked the natu- 
ral growth of this vast and fertile area, with even, in many places, 
a dwindling of the population, 
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ames take it, although it penalizes our farmers and cripples our 
ustries. 

“We take it, although in the end it means doom of the railroads 
themselves. 

“But we need not take it passively and without effective pro- 
test. This western empire must band together to fight for a fair 
deal in freight rates. 

“It must fight with the railroads and the I. C. C. in ome field. 
And it must fight for river service and barge-rail competition in 
another field. 

“If we don't fight and fight hard, we accept death by attrition.” 

If the West dies, if the South dies, the Nation dies. Once again, 
a house divided against itself cannot stand; once again we cannot 
remain half slave and half free. We cannot remain half rich and 
half poor. No longer can one great region grow richer while the 
other two great regions grow relatively poorer. If our Nation is to 
endure there must be that unity of our people which alone can 
come from all regions growing and becoming richer in all those 
things which please and prosper human kind. We must be a 
Nation n our economy as well as in our geography. 


Portrait of Hon. Royal C. Johnson 
REMARKS 
HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 29, 1939 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, on June 29, 1939, an oil paint- 
ing of our former colleague, Hon. Royal C. Johnson, of South 
Dakota, who was for many years chairman of the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation, was presented to that 
committee by the friends of Mr. Johnson throughout the 
country through Hon. Stephen Chadwick, national com- 
mander of the American Legion. 

It was my privilege, as chairman of the committee, to accept 
that painting, which now hangs on the wall of the World War 
Veterans Committee. 

Under permission granted me to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I insert at this point a copy of the proceedings on 
that occasion. 


PRESENTATION OF PORTRAIT IN WORLD WAR VETERANS COMMITTEE ROOM 
JUNE 29, 1939 


Mr. RANKIN. The Chair recognizes Hon. Stephen Chadwick, na- 
tional commander of the American Legion. 

Mr. Cuapwick. Mr. Chairman, on this occasion, if it meets with 
your approval, I would like to have the colors of the American 
Legion advanced by our national color guard of Washington. 

(Advancing of the colors.) 

Mr. CHapwicx. So long as a free and self-governing people pro- 
vide for the necessities of the dependents of those who die in the 
service of the people and provide for the necessities of those who 
are broken in mind and body by reason of their service, so long 
those free people will never want for defenders of the institutions 
which make them free. 

Born out of the World War there was a great fraternity, a fra- 
ternity which discovered that “a man was a man for a’ that.” It 
made no difference whether he were Jew or gentile, and made no 
difference whether he were black, white, red, yellow, or brown, if 
he expressed himself as willing when the opportunity was afforded 
to him to defend the institutions of his Nation. Some were called 
upon to die. Some were broken in mind and body. Some of us 
lived in health because of the sacrifices of those men, of every race 
or creed. 

The House of Representatives of the United States, after the 
World War, with the responsibilities of the Nation to its defenders 
ecattered among several countries, saw fit to organize the World 
War Veterans Committee of the House of Representatives. The 
man instrumental in the formation of that committee is the man 
whom we, as Legionnaires, today seek to honor. Sometime ago we 
asked if we might be privileged to present to the committee, so that 
it might adorn these walls for all time, a portrait of Royal Johnson, 
late a Member of the House of Representatives from the State 
of South Dakota and first chairman of this important committee. 

So today I am happy that, as national commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion, and through the action of some of the members of the 
American Legion, we can be here. Mr. Johnson, at the time I 
made the request, had met with an accident, but I am happy that 
he could be with us today. Not alone was he important in the 
formation of this committee and in the formation of all the laws, 
but he himself was a distinguished soldier in the World War, and 
we think this a fi tribute to him as the chairman of the first 
committee and who for a period of 9 years was instrumental in 
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the direction of its course, a course of which we were so proud. 

All of the veterans’ facilities have been established through the 

legislation which went through this committee. He introduced in 

Spe tig in 1919 the bill creating and incorporating the American 
on. 

This is one of the few public opportunities that I have had, as 
the representative of a million-man organization and 500,000 
women who constitute our auxiliary, to express our appreciation to 
you and your committee, and particularly to Royal C. Johnson, 
the man whom we seek to honor. 

And so, on behalf of the American Legion, I tender you this 
portrait that it may be hung in this committee room, so it may be 
hung as a memorial charting a course which will long redound to 
the credit of this great and free country, a course which can only 
be approached through well-directed legislation. 

It was my pleasure and privilege through a number of years 
to serve with Royal Johnson in these Halls. In public hear- 
ings and in private conferences I had fullest opportunity to ob- 
serve him in action on legislative matters and to collaborate with 
him in the days of trial and tribulation as he strove toward 
equitable treatment of those bearing the scars of war. The very 
foundation of the whole system of Federal relief as it exists today 
is based upon the Reed-Johnson Act of June 7, 1924. While 
many pieces of legislation of various sorts and covering many 
activities were sponsored by Royal Johnson, I believe if he 
should be called upon to name one which should lastingly carry 
his name, it would be the act of 1924. On the other hand, if 
every bill for the relief of veterans that was sponsored by this 
man should carry his name, the list would be most extensive. 

Mr. Chairman, there never has been and never will be either writ- 
ten or enacted any measure that, in one swoop, would do all that 
everyone desired in the way of veterans’ legislation. Indeed, there 
has never appeared before this committee a single bill that finally 
found its way into the statute books which was not amended in 
some way. In other words, between what is desired and what is 
practical is what makes the word “legislation” almost synonymous 
with “compromise.” Time after time I have seen Royal Johnson 
face insurmountable obstacles in his endeavors to obtain certain 
objectives for those with whom he served, and on many occasions 
when it appeared that any legislation whatsoever was impossible it 
was the honesty and popularity of this man that made it possible 
for him to achieve something. 

It has become a trite saying around the Capitol, “This is all a 
nonpartisan matter.” No matter what is the nature of the legis- 
lation this is always a convenient expression, although it usually 
means nothing. However, the records show, and I can attest, that 
during his leadership of this committee Royal Johnson's consistent 
effort was to place veterans’ legislation on a plane above partisan- 
ship. Just as a single example typical of his endeavors, I recall that 
when there were many complaints about the conditions in the hos- 
pitals and he decided that the true facts should be developed re- 
gardless of where the chips might fall or the responsibility might be 
placed, he named a member of the other party as chairman of a 
subcommittee to investigate certain sections of the country under 
instructions that the truth should be brought out regardless of 
whether pleasant or unpleasant and responsibilities for failures 
should be placed without regard to the official who might be to 
blame. I might interpolate at this point that the present chairman 
of this committee, Mr. , is endeavoring to follow the same 
policy of nonpartisanship in the conduct of the present committee. 

One of Royal Johnson's first acts when war came was to resign 
his congressional seat. He enlisted, went through the rigors of 
severe training as a private and noncommissioned officer; he went 
overseas and was promoted; he led his troops through the hell of 
enemy shell fire, and for valor in action he earned the Distin- 
guished Service Cross. After a long siege of hospitalization he 
returned to congressional duties and was among the first to realize 
that the treatment of the returning wounded men was intolerable. 

At that time the handling of the disabied was scattered through 
a labyrinth of Federal agencies totally uncoordinated, and in 
chaotic condition from broad policies down to the handling of 
the individual cases. Indeed, Congress itself was no more pre- 
pared to handle the problem than were the other Government 
bureaus, so it was largely through his efforts that one committee 
in Congress was named to meet the situation and largely through 
his efforts that the confusing and conflicting Federal bureaus 
were gathered under one head with one responsibility. 

I believe General Hines would probably be the first to deny that 
the Veterans’ Administration of today is perfect or approaches per- 
fection. Nevertheless, those of us who have been close to oe 
scenes during the interim since the armistice can understand an 
appreciate that things are incomparably better. In this improve- 
ment it is doubtful if one individual is entitled to a greater share 
of credit and appreciation from the disabled and their dependents 
than is Royal Johnson. 

Mr. Chairman, there are other speakers here today, and I do not 
desire to trespass further upon the time of this meeting. But, in 
conclusion, I do desire to express the sincere appreciation of the 
Disabled American Veterans to Royal C. Johnson for his consistent 
consideration of our programs during the time we were privileged 
to cooperate with him as chairman of this committee. Further- 
more, both officially and personally I extend to this man our very 
best wishes for his continued happiness and prosperity, and it is 
only proper that there should be placed in this committee hall this 
attractive painting as a constant reminder of one who performed 
well his sacred duties as a soldier and as a legislator. 
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Mr. Ranxrn. The Honorable Millard W. Rice, legislative repre- 
sentative of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

Mr. Rice. Honorable Chairman, Hon. Royal C. Johnson, it gives 
me real pleasure to have the opportunity of saying a few words 
in this program as a tribute to you for the service which you have 
rendered to your less fortunate comrades of the World War, as the 
first chairman of the House Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

Prior to the World War, I was one of your constituents, living in 
a small town in northeastern South Dakota. I recall first seeing 
your name while a student at the University of South Dakota at 
Vermillion. Your name, Royal C. Johnson, was written and carved 
out in the drawer and top of my first study table, in a rooming 
house, in which you had apparently lived and ‘studied several 
years before that. I then wondered who you might be. Soon 
thereafter you became a Congressman from the State of South 
Dakota. My father took you around places, among the townfolks 
and nearby farmers, during your campaign. 

During the World War I served overseas with the United States 
Marine Corps. The State of South Dakota took the trouble to 
give to all of its citizens, even though serving in the Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps, the opportunity of voting in its annual elec- 
tions in the fall of 1918, by sending ballots overseas to them, I 
received one of such ballots, and then had the privilege of voting 
for you for a Member of Congress, even though you were then 
yourself serving in the Army in France. 

After my return to this country I became engaged in veteran 
activities, and several times had the occasion for personally con- 
tacting you, and for sending detailed briefs to you, in your capac- 
ity as chairman of the House Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

Because of these many and varied points of contact with your 
name and with you personally, I have long felt a peculiar attach- 
ment to the name of Royal C. Johnson. It is with unsual pleas- 
ure, therefore, as an individual, and as the legislative represent- 
ative of the V. F. W., that I extend to you, personally, and as 
former chairman of this valued Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation, best wishes for a very happy and prosperous life, with 
the continued esteem of your former constituents, your former 
associates in Congress, your comrades, and your friends. 

Mr. RANKIN. Since the House is to meet in a few minutes, we 
will have to hurry on. The next speaker will be Gen. Frank T. 
Hines, the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. 

General Hines. It has been my privilege and honor to sit on the 
opposite side of the table from the committee first presided over 
by Royal C. Johnson and later by our distinguished chairman at 
this time. This is a most fitting tribute to the splendid work done 
by Royal Johnson on behalf of the veterans of the World War. 
That work also extends beyond the veterans of the World War, 
because this committee brought out the basic legislation which 
gave to the veterans of all wars the greatest benefit, in my judg- 
ment, that has ever been given—that of hospitalization. 

I am glad to be here to see this splendid tribute brought about 
by the great American Legion. It demonstrates the appreciation 
of the veterans’ groups that the work of those men who took part 
in building the original structure upon which our present laws 
are based, resulted in laws which show to the American people 
that we do recognize service to our country. 

I appreciate greatly, Mr. Chairman, the opportunity of being 
invited to say a few words in commendation of the work which 
Royal Johnson did in the early days in setting up the present 
structure. Without the support, the assistance, and the coopera- 
tion of the members of the World War Veterans Committee of the 
House of Representatives from the time that I started in, now 
something over 16 years ago, it would have been impossible to have 
carried out your wishes in building and carrying on our great 
system of hospitals of which the national commander has spoken. 
Most certainly in after years, when those who come before your 
committee have an opportunity of appearing here, they will have 
occasion to recognize in that portrait a picture of a man who 
believed in the veteran and believed in taking care of him and his 
dependents. 

I thank you, Mr. Present Chairman, and I certainly hope for 
Mr. Royal Johnson continued life and happiness, and I am sure 
the veterans will be always grateful for what he has done. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman from North Carolina. 

Major BULWINKLE, While I realize Royal Johnson is a very hand- 
some man, yet the picture flatters him, and I think that we should 
see the artist from South Dakota who painted this picture—Miss 
Brisbine—and Senator Burow here will conduct her up. 

(Senator Burow conducts Miss Brisbine to the Chair.) 

Mr. RANKIN. Ladies and gentlemen, I agree with Major BUL- 
WINKLE, that I thought when we got through with Royal Johnson 
on this committee, that he was just about perfect, but he certainly 
has improved in the last few years. If you don't believe that, just 
look at this portrait; and I am going to present to you now one 
of his greatest benefactors, who put the finishing touches on that 
improvement. I present to you Miss Margaret Brisbine. 

(Miss Brisbine rose and made her bow.) 

Mr. RANKIN. The Chair recognizes the representative of the United 
Spanish War Veterans, Honorable Edward Inman. 

Mr. Inman. Mr. Chairman, Thomas W. Payne, commander in 
chief of the United Spanish War Veterans, is in Detroit and found 
it impossible to come to Washington in time for this presentation. 
He has asked me to express his regret that he could not personally 
pay tribute to Royal Johnson today, although he did authorize 
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me to bring his greetings to the chairman and to the first chair- 
man of this important committee. 

It is proper that organized veterans of the Spanish-American War, 
and the 2-years’ period of conflict immediately following, partici- 
pate in this deserved tribute to the eminent soldier who was 
chosen by his leaders in the Congress to be first chairman of the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. It will be remem- 
bered that a great many men who served in the ranks or in the 
lower commissioned groups between 1898 and 1902 assumed the 
leadership in the World War. Their earlier experiences had fur- 
nished the background which gave them necessary qualities of 
leadership. Their interests, therefore, in the problems which faced 
the World War group after demobilization were one with the rest 
of those who served. 

When Comrade Johnson assumed the chairmanship of this com- 
mittee, his intimate knowledge of the veteran problem, gained 
from his own outstanding service overseas, peculiarly fitted him for 
the task he undertook. He not only accepted but he also sought 
the advice of those Spanish War veterans who also served in the 
great World War. Those men like to feel that they were a part 
in the building up of the ground work of veteran benefits which 
have maintained the morale of the younger men with whom they 
served. 

The policies first adopted by this committee are being carried out 
in large part by its present membership, a monument to the 
wisdom and sagacity of Mr. Johnson and those who labored with 
him. Veterans will ever be grateful for the security guaranteed 
to them and to their dependents by the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

The United Spanish War Veterans are glad to have the oppor- 
tunity of paying tribute to Royal Johnson and to his accomplish- 
ments. They wish for him many more years of active service in a 
cause to which he is intensely devoted. They trust, as has been 
suggested, that the precedent established here today will be fol- 
lowed in the future, to the end that there may adorn these walls 
portraits of the present and future chairmen of this committee, 
dedicated to their great service for our needy living in devoted 
memory to our honored dead. 

Mr. RANKIN. This meeting would be incomplete without an 
expression from you, Major BuLWINKLE. 

Major BULWINKLE. After nearly 20 years’ experience in the 
House of Representatives, I want to say Royal C. Johnson was 
one of the very best chairmen that I served under. At the time 
that we started the committee back there in 1922, I think there 
were only 9 or 12 Members of the House who were service men of 
the World War. Today there are 155 in the House. 

During the years that I served on that committee there was no 
partisan politics in it, as the chairman so well expressed. There 
Was no man who could be fairer to the minority members of a 
committee than Chairman Royal Johnson was. I was chairman 
of the subcommittee that investigated the veterans’ hospitals, 
and, of course, we had the assistance of General Hines and his 
staff, and I mustn’t forget Milliken, Watson Miller, and some 
others, but we two Democrats collaborated with Royal C. John- 
son in writing the act of 1924. We had a great committee, and 
it is a great committee yet. I hope that it will still continue to 
do as it did in those days, and I know that it will under you, Mr. 
Chairman. We are first Americans, we are next service men of the 
World War. 

I am delighted that this picture is presented by the Legion, and 
I hope that they will place in the committee room the portraits 
of each succeeding chairman of this committee down through the 


Mr. RANKIN. We have the representatives of the other veterans’ 
organizations with us, and I am going to introduce now the Hon- 
orable Thomas Kirby, of the Disabled American Veterans of the 
World War. 

Mr. Krirsy. Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to add the felicitations 
of the disabled American veterans to the one whom we are hon- 
oring today. 

In looking over this assembly, which overfiows into the cor- 
ridors, it is believed that it is representative of the very cross- 
sections that would make Royal Johnson proud. We have here 
today not only members of the Senate and House, and ranking 
representatives of the Veterans“ Administration, and the service 
organizations, but there are included relatives, classmates, former 
colleagues, professional associates, and those with whom Royal 
Johnson served in the crucible of war. It is doubtful if any 
former Member of Congress or former soldier ever had gathered in 
his honor a more representative host. 

Mr. RANKIN. The Chair recognizes at this time our distinguished 
former chairman, the Honorable Royal C. Johnson, of South Dakota. 

Mr. JoHNSON. Mr. Chairman, Commander Chadwick, and friends: 
The few words I shall use today will express nothing of the 
emotions I feel, because I shall not allow myself to show them. 

This is an occasion which can never happen twice in the life 
of any man, and the expressions of the commander and the 
chairman of the committee concerning the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation, and my connection with that work 
between 1923 and 1931, savor much of the reading of one’s own 
obituary. Perhaps it is much like a decoration awarded posthu- 
mously. 

It will always be impossible for me to really tell you how much 
I appreciate this occasion. 

I have been fortunate in that there has been much of hap- 
piness in my life—the happiness of college days, the happy time 
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when I was in the Army, and the 18 wonderful years as a 
Member of the House of Representatives. 

After all of those years in Congress, I may say rather advisedly 
that no one will receive much from congressional service but 
self-respect outside of the wonderful friendships that one makes. 

Many of those friendships are terminated forever because at 
least half of the original Members of this famous committee have 
gone to their final reward. 

I am not particularly modest, but I do feel modest today because 
I am being honored above my deserts. The chairman of this com- 
mittee did not enact the legislation. No man does anything by him- 
self. If there is anything that I did, Mr. Chairman, to alleviate the 
condition of the service man after the World War, or anything that 
you are doing today with the same purpose in mind, it is the work 
of Congress and the work of the committee, assisted by this great 
organization, the American Legion, and those other great veterans’ 
organizations, the Veterans of Foreign Wars and the Disabled 
American Veterans. 

I am sensible enough to know that this painting will hang here 
forever, so long as the building exists, and the fact that it hangs 
here would be of the greatest satisfaction to me if some of those 
who come after me would say, “With all his limitations he did 
his best.” 

We are all so much older now than we were in the World War. 
For myself, I have two grandchildren here today. Long after you 
service men are taking a great rest at Arlington Cemetery and after 
every one of you who knew of the faults, frailties, and inconsist- 
encies and mistakes of Royal Johnson are gone, it might be possible 
that these little children can come in and take some satisfaction at 
having been present today. 

It would be at a time when no one living could tell of the 
mistakes we made. 

There is great satisfaction in living long enough to make close 
friends and retain them. This cross section of old and young, men 
and women, of all political faiths and religions who are here today 
gives me the satisfaction of having made some friendships. 

From the bottom of my heart, Mr, Commander, Legionnaires, 
former Members of Congress, three or four of you who were with 
me at Montfaucon in combat days, and you, Mr. Chairman, who 
were with me so many years, I thank you for this courteous gesture 
to me and to mine. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Commander, Mr. Johnson, veterans of the World 
War, I cannot express my feelings this morning as I stand before 
you, the representative of this committee of which Royal C. Johnson 
was the first chairman, to accept this portrait of a worthy man, a 
brave soldier, and one of the best friends the service men of this 
Nation ever had. 

Someone has said that the friendships that spring up between 
members of the different political parties of the House might well 
be called the flowers that overhang the wall of party politics. 
Whatever I might say about Royal Johnson this morning would 
be colored by an unaffected friendship that grew out of our years 
of association on this committee, when we were passing through 
the troublous times of its organization, putting it on its feet, and 
establishing a policy for the care and protection of the veterans 
of the World War and their widows and orphans, 

I am the only member of the committee now who was on it the 
first time we met. I don’t know whether or not there are any 
other members in = zoom, at this time besides Mr. Johnson and 
our very distinguish very able colleague, Ma, BULWINELE, 
of North Carolina. 

During those years, under the guidance of the leadership of 
Royal Johnson, we not only passed laws for the protection of the 
World War veterans and their widows and orphans but we estab- 
lished a policy under which we have built the finest system of 
veterans’ hospitals under the shining sun, No country on earth 
can boast of as fine a system of veterans’ hospitals as we have in 
the United States. Now remember we haven't done everything 
that we wanted to do. No committee ever does. We are having 
the same troubles now that we had when Royal Johnson and I 
were “shadow boxing” on this committee, each one fighting for 
what he thought was best. 

We are most delighted to have him here today and to have his 
grandson, Royal C. Johnson, 2d, with him. I hope it will not be 
necessary for us to send that grandson to another foreign war. 
The greatest assurance that we can have against another conflict 
of that kind is for us to properly take care of the veterans of the 
last war. That has been one of the outstanding objectives of 
the membership of this committee ever since its organization. 

Royal Johnson was not only a distinguished legislator, but he was 
a distinguished soldier and made a most enviable record in the 
World War. He had bestowed upon him the American Distin- 
guished Service Cross, the French Croix de Guerre, and the Order 
of the Purple Heart for extraordinary heroism against an armed 
enemy of the United States. 

I am delighted, on the part of this committee, and as a Repre- 
sentative of Congress to accept this portrait not only on behalf 
of the committee of World War veterans but on behalf of the 
Congress of the United States, that it may hang on these walls 
long after we have disappeared from public life, as a constant 
reminder of the patriotic services rendered by Royal C. Johnson 
in his efforts to do justice to the veterans of the World War, those 
men and their dependents, who have suffered as a result of their 
peer ig yp Sh conflict = 1917-18. On behalf of the com- 

ee an Congress, I accept this with pleasure 
and with greetings to our former chairman, Royal C. . — z 
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Civil Aeronautics Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. BENNETT CHAMP CLARK 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY ROBERT H. HINCKLEY, CHAIRMAN OF 
THE CIVIL AERONAUTICS AUTHORITY 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp an address on the 
subject of the Civil Aeronautics Authority, delivered by Rob- 
ert H. Hinckley, chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Author- 


ity, over the National Radio Forum, on Monday, July 31, 
1939. 


There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


With the organization of the Civil Aeronautics Authority just a 
year ago, the relation of this Government to civil aviation was set 
on a new footing. After a year of experience we can take a new 
look at aviation’s position. Scarcely more than an infant in years, 
much of its development has been through years of unprecedented 
depression. Yet the record of its achievement would have been 
fabulous even in the supremely prosperous 1920's, 

When the Government began to publish records on civil air trans- 
portation 13 years ago air transport lines were operating on 8,000 
miles of routes within the United States. Tonight they are serving 
over 36,000 miles of air routes within the United States and over 
47,000 miles in foreign countries, and American-built airplanes 
under foreign ownership and pilotage fly on many thousands of 
miles in addition. In a dozen years the spread of American-operated 
air transport has increased tenfold. 

Like the clipper ships of a hundred years ago, the air lines estab- 
lished by American enterprise with Government encouragement and 
sponsorship range nearly from one Arctic region to the other, cover 
both oceans, and touch upon a hundred „both great and small. 
During the few minutes in which I talk to you tonight American 
transport planes will have traveled a distance greater than that from 
Miami to Seattle. The miles that they fly daily and the passengers 
that they carry almost double the combined figures of the air lines 
of Great Britain, France, Germany, and Italy. 


A 300-PERCENT INCREASE 


In the whole year of 1926 our commercial air lines carried no more 
people than could be seated in many an auditorium. During the 12 
months just ended they carried more than the 3 of Detroit 
or Los Angeles. For every air traveler in 1926 t are 300 today. 

More than 2,000 prepared landing places for aircraft spot the 
map of the United States, 11,000 airplanes use those airports, and 
there are 26,000 pilots to use the airplanes. In the year since the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority took office, passenger travel by air has 
increased by a third and the number of pilots is 5,500 more than 
it was a year ago. 

All of these figures and illustrations add up to a single conclu- 
sion. They dramatize the fact that, moving irresistibly ahead, 
American civil aviation has multiplied itself many times over with- 
out check by economic disturbance. American civil aviation has 
become big business. 

In aviation’s growth it encountered laws and regulations, and 
even the development plans of cities that had been drafted without 
consideration of the needs of this fastest-growing youngster in the 
transportation family. Aviation’s many problems were parceled 
out piecemeal to whatever public agencies seemed fitted to cope 
with them. The Department of Agriculture handled its weather 
reports, the Department of Commerce its airports and airways prob- 
lems, the Post Office Department awarded the contracts for carry- 
ing the mails, the Interstate Commerce Commisison fixed the rates 
at which the air lines would thereafter be paid for mail service, 
and the Departments of State, War, Navy, Treasury, and other 
agencies of government all intervened to varying degrees. 


RAN WILD IN THE THIRTIES 


The aviation business ran wild in the early 1930s. 
effort to get control of air routes, transport companies made sui- 
cidal bids on air-mail contracts and in so many types of 
cutthroat competition that by 1938 over 80 percent of the coun- 
try’s transport firms had failed. It was said that more than half 
of all private capital invested in American air transport had been 
lost. The situation is fairly expressed in the report of a committee 
of the House of Representatives early last year. That report said: 

“The result of this chaotic situation has been to shake the 
faith of the investing public in the financial stability of the air 
carriers and to prevent the flow of funds into the industry.” 


In a frenzied 
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The committee of Congress that I have just quoted had been 
investigating a proposal to create a new independent Federal 
agency, the Civil Aeronautics Authority, designed expressly to 
draw together at one point all the governmental relationships 
to civil aviation, then so widely scattered. 

Just a year ago Congress passed the law which set up the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority, not as something to harass the in- 
dustry, but on the industry’s own recommendation and request 
to provide a central agency through which Government would 
watch the interests both of the industry and the general public. 
So far as this is regulation, it has been sought by those regulated. 


COMPOSED OF THREE ELEMENTS 


Administratively, this Civil Aeronautics Authority is composed 
of three elements: The Authority of five members, which de- 
velops economic and safety policies and enforces them through 
its Bureaus of Economic and Safety Regulation; an administra- 
tor, whose principal concern is the construction and operation 
of the vast ground plant of the Federal airways system; a three- 
man safety board, which is left free of restriction and charged 
with the duty of finding out actual facts concerning accidents. 

At this point I would like to thank the National Broadcasting 
Co. and the Washington Star, not only for myself and the individual 
members of the Authority, but also for the administrator and 
the safety board, for making possible this radio report to the 
public. 

In the light of world events during the past year, most of us now 
understand the reason that Congress had for passing the Civil 
Aeronautics Act. Congress was far beyond the long 
recognized importance of airplanes to the Postal Service, and said 
so in the new law. Air transport had to be strengthened because 
of its vital importance both in modern commerce and in national 
defense, 

In its relation to the economic problems of air transportation 
the Civil Aeronautics Act enters wholly new territory. In the first 
place, it puts an end to the unrestrained, cutthroat competition 
among air carriers which a year ago threatened the wreck of the 
industry, by requiring that the test of public convenience and 
necessity be met before a new line could be established. The 
new law also gives the Civil Aeronautics Authority the power and 
responsibility of determining the amounts that air lines are to 
receive from the Government for the transportation of mail. The 
determination has to be made after considering both the needs of 
the community for the service to be rendered and the need of the 
transport company for an amount of révenue sufficient to serve 
the public properly. 

FIXING OF MAIL PAYMENT 


An air line is a permanently continuing enterprise. It comes 
into existence in most cases partly because of the desire for im- 
proved postal service. To insure that such service can be supplied 
and at the same time permit the development of an air trans- 
portation system that will properly care for passenger and express 
transportation and meet the national defense, the payment to be 
made for the carriage of mail must be fixed after examining all 
the circumstances of the particular route and keeping a continuous 
watch on all the changes that they undergo. 

The way in which mail compensation is paid can largely deter- 
mine the kind of service that is rendered and the manner of its 
development. It is the Authority’s policy to seek means of pay- 
ment that will provide the greatest possible incentive for develop- 
ment on sound commercial lines and the display of commercial 
initiative in seeking increased traffic. 

Payments must be sufficient to make it possible for an efficient 
management to do everything necessary to keep the service at the 
highest standard of safety and reliability. 

NOT A SUBSIDY 


Air transportation has a status similar to that of some other 
classes of mail service for which it is traditional to pay amounts 
sufficient to insure that they will be adequately performed, even 
though the expense thereby incurred exceeds the postage on mail 
that is carried. One sometimes hears the word “subsidy” used as 
if all payments for the carriage of mail by air could be properly so 
described. To pay the sum necessary for the proper maintenance 
of a necessary public service would hardly seem to be a subsidy in 
any event; but certainly it would be absurd to describe as subsidy 
the amounts paid for the maintenance of a service which auto- 
matically and at the very same moment brings most of its cost back 
to the Treasury in Washington. That part of the pay for carrying 
air mail which is covered by the postage on the letters does not 
come from the Government, but from the people who mail the 
letters. The Government is merely the channel of transmission, 
and that is not subsidy. 

The whole domestic air transport system has been swift in its 
approach to a balance of the Government’s books in that sense. 
For the fiscal year 1938, the last for which figures are complete, the 
total amount paid out to air transport lines for carrying air mail 
within the United States was some $15,712,000, whereas the Post 
Office Department’s computation of the total postage on air-mail 
letters showed about 815.301.000. While a part of the postal receipts 
may, of course, be regarded as having been spent for handling the 
letters on the ground and making the final delivery, the striking 
fact remains that last year the United States Government paid to 
domestic air lines only about $411,000 more than came back to the 
Post Office through purchase of air-mail stamps, as against eight 
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times that amount of direct deficit in 1936, and a difference of more 
than $14,500,000 in 1932. For the fiscal year just ended, the postal 
revenue may be expected for the first time to exceed direct pay- 
ments to domestic air lines, 

AVIATION’S GROWTH 

There will be further extensions of the air-transport network. 
Some of them will require rates which will substantially exceed the 
postal revenue that may be expected. From the moment when each 
line is established, however, it begins a development of inherent 
commercial and economic strength that tends on the whole to a 
steady reduction of its dependence on government. 

One of the most dramatic aspects of American civil aviation in 
which the Civil Aeronautics Authority has been engaged in the 
past 12 months, has been its expansion beyond our own borders. 
In 12 years the route mileage operated has shown the almost un- 
believable increase of 30,000 percent. Last year our foreign routes 
alone carried 192,000 passengers. 

These far-flung, high-speed facilities also are vitally important 
to commerce and national defense. To the north and south, they 
bind the commercial interests of the two Americas much closer 
together. And across the broad oceans our clippers show the way 
to the world in luxury, economy, and efficiency. Our great air- 
liners are now being purchased in many nations, and these pur- 
chases make it possible for us to maintain at home manufacturing 
plants which would be priceless in any emergency. 

ACTIVITIES GO AROUND THE WORLD 

To serve our foreign air routes, the responsibilities and activities 
of the Civil Aeronautics Authority extend in varying degrees lit- 
erally around the world. One American company has within the 
past 2 months inaugurated regular commercial air service between 
the United States and Europe, while a second is completing survey 
flights looking toward similar commercial service in the future. 

Behind these great accomplishments are months of intensive 
study and work not only by the Civil Aeronautics Authority, but 
by other agencies of Government, producing for the first time a 
definite national policy on trans-Atlantic air service. 

In close cooperation with the State Department we have been 
active in a great number of international aviation conferences and 
in conducting diplomatic negotiations for aviation agreements 
with other countries. 

No form of transportation could succeed if it asked its patrons 
to assume undue risks, and in the recent record of air rta- 
tion nothing is more impressive than its high standard of safety, 
In the 12 months that ended last night, the domestic air lines of 
the United States flew more than 73,000,000 miles with passengerś 
and carried an average of more than eight passengers in each 
airplane, yet there were fewer serious accidents than in any year 
since 1926, when there was less air-line flying in that year than 
there is now in a month. 

SAFETY DOUBLED 


By any of the conventional statistics by which safety is measured, 
air transport during the 12 months just ended has been more than 
twice as safe as in any past year. 

I can report tonight that there have been more than 28,000,000 
miles of airline flying since any life has been lost in an airline 
accident. The total amount of passenger traffic during that “no 
accident” period has been equivalent to moving the entire half- 
million population of the city of Buffalo from their present home 
to Chicago without a single mishap, or of transporting the entire 
Regular Army of the United States from New Orleans to New York 
with a similar freedom from misadventure. 

The superstitious may feel that I should knock on wood when I 
recite such figures, but it is not necessary to regard them in super- 
stition’s light, for they are not the result of luck. They are the 
result of hard work and wise planning, great skill and great care. 
They tell a story of air transport lines and their people and of 
Government and its people all pulling together. 

Constantly improving standards of safety come from a constant 
emphasis on safety, and an insistence that no chances shall ever 
be taken and no precaution neglected. They come from the airline 
pilots’ pride in their profession and constant study to meet its 
demands. They come from the work of research laboratories and 
airplane designers in improving the airplanes, and from that of the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority in setting the requirements that new 
airplanes must be able to meet in all matters affecting safety. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO SAFETY 


Increased safety comes from the research of the airline operators 
on means of navigating safely and surely to the intended landing 
place, and from the research of the Civil Aeronautics Authority’s 
own people in the same field. 

Safety comes from 25,000 miles of modern airways, lighted and 
furnished with a network of radio beams for guidance and radio 
markers of various types to give the pilot his location along his 
course—a vast ground plant set up and maintained under the 
direction of the administrator in the Civil Aeronautics Authority, 
and improved from time to time as new discoveries in radio science 

it. 

Finally, safety comes from the ceaseless study of accidents—not 
only the accidents that have happened, but those that might 
possibly happen and that can be prevented if they are foreseen 
and the necessary precautions taken. It is for precisely that pur- 
pose that the Air Safety Board was established within the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority, having no other responsibilities to break 
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into its time, and free to devote itself exclusively to study and 
recommendations that will save lives and increase public confi- 
dence in the airplane. 

Take all the work of government, add to it the constant efforts 
of the aircraft industry in its various parts, and you will know 
why we look forward with confidence to seeing air transportation 
break its own safety records over and over again, 


THIRTEEN COLLEGE TRAINING COURSES 


Almost as soon as it was organized, the Authority began to de- 
velop a plan for training a large number of civilian pilots. As a 
trial effort, with the aid of funds from the National Youth Admin- 
istration, we already have conducted 13 training courses at as many 
colleges in various parts of the country—courses using not only 
the college facilities but those at nearby flying fields. At the first 
9 schools to get this course under way, 220 students were enrolled; 
and of these, 215 already have received their private flying cer- 
tificates. 

We believe that these experiments are the beginning of proof that 
a very large percentage of the general public can fly airplanes—— 
particularly since qualified instructors are extravagant in their 
praise of these graduates, rating their general level of efficiency 
far above the graduates of flying schools that have not heretofore 
employed the well-planned flight course now prepared by the 
Authority. 

On the basis of this experience, we asked and Congress has 
authorized a much larger program for the future. 

This program is in line with the democratic philosophy which 
maintains that one of the best means for national defense is the 
development of civilian personnel and facilities which can be 
quickly turned to defense when emergency arises, but which may 
be used for peacetime activities if no such emergency develops. 


PROGRAM WON'T BE A LOSS 


If no military emergency develops, there will be no economic loss. 
These pilots will use their training in aviation in peaceful pursuits. 
As mechanics in airplane and airplane-motor factories, as dis- 
patchers in the airport towers, as workers in the weather stations, 
as radiomen, as aeronautical engineers, as airport managers, as 
administrators and executives in aviation companies, they will be 
more efficient and therefore more desirable workers because of their 
knowledge and skill as pilots. Furthermore, they and their friends 
and families are more likely to become customers of the scheduled 
air lines. Many will be purchasers of airplanes for business and 
for pleasure, 

Already the effect of our small experimental training program 
has been felt by the light-plane industry. All companies manu- 
facturing light airplanes report increased business, and some of 
them report difficulty in filling orders in spite of 100-percent in- 
crease in their production. Certainly the increased employment 
that will grow out of the proposed training program will be a 
byproduct that will not be the least of its desirable features. 

That is the story I wanted to tell you—the story of how Ameri- 
can civil aviation has become today supreme in the world, and of 
how the aviation agency of your Government—the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Authority—has coordinated the Government’s part in this 
achievement, during its first year of existence. 

Should anyone come before the microphone a year from now to 
speak to a similar title, the figures he will give you will be still 
more impressive; the industries that deal with civil aviation will 
be producing still more planes, and flying still more miles with 
even greater safety; and still more of you in the radio audience 
will listen to him with more understanding interest because you 
will have become regular air travelers and users of aviation's 
service. 


Remember Goliad! 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. HARBERT DAVENPORT AT DEDICATION OF 
NUMENT TO THE MEMORY OF COL. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, on Palm Sunday, March 
27, 1836, at Goliad, Tex., occurred one of the most barbarous 
and revolting scenes ever perpetrated by men in ancient or 
modern times. Col. J. W. Fannin, Jr., a soldier and officer 
in the Army for the Independence of Texas, with about 329 
men in his command, all of whom were prisoners of war, 
were marched from their prison at daylight, faced before 
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firing squads, and shot to death without warning. In their 
terms of surrender to General Urrea they had been guar- 
anteed the rights and privileges of prisoners of war under 
international law. 

Their execution was ordered by President Santa Anna, 
President of Mexico. It is historically referred to as the 
Goliad massacre, and shared with the Alamo in the battle 


cry at San Jacinto of “Remember the Alamo! Remember 
Goliad!” 

The Battle of San Jacinto occurred nearly 1 month later 
and resulted in one of the most brilliant victories ever 
achieved upon the field of battle. About 600 Americans, 
under Sam Houston, actually killed more than 700 Mexicans, 
and captured as many more, including the Commander in 
Chief, Gen. Santa Anna, President of Mexico, the self- 
styled “Napoleon of the West.” 

The Goliad massacre was one of the important events 
which led to the independence of Texas and its ultimate ad- 
mission into the Union. 

The State of Texas has erected a monument and estab- 
lished a State park at Goliad in honor of Colonel Fannin 
and hismen. This park was dedicated on June 4, 1939, when 
the dedicatory address was delivered by Hon. Harbert Dav- 
enport, of Brownsville, Tex. His address is of great historical 
and educational value, and is herewith embraced: 


It is proper and fitting now that the people of Texas have at 
last performed the sacred duty of commemorating the men who 
died for Texas, at Goliad, March 27, 1836; and of marking the 
grave where now they lie, that their memorial has been erected by 
the State of Texas and paid for by the United States. They 
died as soldiers of Texas; but their place in history is not so much 
in that they lived and died for Texas, as in that they were slain 
as Texas volunteers from the United States. The memory of their 
wanton and needless slaughter was for three-quarters of a cen- 
tury the controlling influence in the international relationships be- 
tween Mexico and the United States. 

Though part of the Texan battlecry at San Jacinto was “Re- 
member Goliad!” (more literally, “Remember Labadee!” “Remember 
the Alamo!“) was what the Texans really meant. “Forget Goliad” 
was then, and has always been a more precise expression of the 
mingled shame and pride with which Texas regarded Fannin’s 
men. That anarchy in Texas councils; incompetent Texan lead- 
ership and worse; petty personal prejudices, factional intrigues, 
and high-handed determination of minor Texan leaders, each 
to have his own way, were directly responsible for the horrors of 
Goliad, was well known, to all Texans, in 1836. But struggling 
Texas had then no time for mortification, and could not afford 
shame. Harmony in council and unity in action were as necessary 
after San Jacinto as when the want of them led to the shameful 
sacrifice of Fannin and his men. If those responsible should be 
pointed out and punished, unity and harmony could not prevail. 
Colonel Fannin, who was dead, and General Houston, now the 
popular idol, could conveniently be made to shoulder the blame. 
And the Texans, in another sense, had a shame-faced feeling 
that the men of Goliad had let them down. Texas undertook her 
unequal struggle with Mexico sustained by an almost insolent 
reliance on race pride. That Texans were natural soldiers and 
brave men, and invincible as against Mexican courage, and Mexican 
numbers, and Mexico’s material means, were the touchstones of 
Texas confidence and Texan faith. 

In the first capture of Goliad, and at Conception, Lipantitlan, the 
taking of San Antonio, and at the Alamo, and San Jacinto, the 
legend of Texan invincibility had been abundantly sustained. 
Defeat of the Grant and Johnson parties could be attributed 
to overwhelming numbers, assisted by surprise. But if looked 
to too closely, the defeat and capture of Colonel Fannin would 
have to be explained; and the explanation admitted that even 
Texas courage was not proof against hunger, thirst, and blunders 
in strategy and tactics, and that Mexicans could be brave. Before 
such admissions were forced upon the Texans, the story of Mexi- 
can faithlessness at Goliad, and of the treacherous deaths of 
Colonel Fannin and his men, had spread like wildfire over the 
United States. No other moment in American history has sur- 
passed, for indignation and deep-seated horror, that when the 
tragedy of Goliad was thus made known. The victims of Goliad 
now fought more effectively for Texas, in death, than they could 
ever have fought in life with all their gallantry and courage. 
The Texans were glad to bury their recollections of the self-seeking 
and inefficiency, and almost criminal apathy, which had brought 


lorified 
thereby forgetting Goliad and softening the memory of their own 
sins. And that is what we of Texas have been doing ever since. 
It is no accident, nor yet is it an error of those charged with 
responsibility for building in Texan memorials, that this one com- 
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pares with the magnificent shaft commemorating San Jacinto as 
the faint, cold radiance of Polaris compares with the noonday 
splendor of a Texan summer sun. Such is and always has been the 
Texan point of view. It is part of the unconscious tribute that 
we pay to self-confidence and racial pride. 


THE TEXAS REVOLUTION, 1835-36 


As a proving ground of history, the Texan revolution was 
unique. Though fought on a terrain comparable with that of the 
World War of 1914-18, and, as regards the value and area of the 
contested region, affected for a comparable prize, the numbers 
engaged were so small that the historian can trace the main- 
springs of human action and human conduct which caused its 
every move, and actuating motives, mental oddities, and moral 
obliquities of the participants, their shifting plans—their increas- 
ing heartbreaks—as can be done with no other event of similar 
importance in the history of the world. Every problem, economic, 
political, personal, governmental, emotional, military, and finan- 
cial, that vexes our so-called modern era passes beneath the 
microscope of the student of history, who examines the story of 
Texas from May 1835 to May 1836. And under the microscope of 
history, these are seen in clear relief, even as a slow-motion picture 
passes, in detailed review, action too rapid for the normal eye. 
Human motives, and human conduct, and human reactions to 
hardship, ambition, selfishness, and greed, and to a government 
that is either too arbitrary, or too weak, are in all ages, much the 
same. The United States, Mexico, and Texas suffered, and, from 
1835 to 1880, for the most part solved, all the problems—social, 
political, economic, and governmental—that threaten world peace 
and human happiness today. 

Mexico, in 1834 to 1835, sought relief from the uncertainties and 
weaknesses, hardships and petty tyrannies, which arose from an 
ill-conceived and badly working effort at democracy, for which the 
Mexican people, not yet accustomed to self-government, were not 
prepared, and yielded to the personal dictatorship of Gen, Santa 
Anna, as a measure of relief from lesser ills. For this error, 
Mexico paid such penalties as those nations that have surrendered 
themselves to despotism have always paid; in this case, loss of 
half her territory and an unmerited reputation, through many 
decades for cruelty, treachery, and bad faith. 

Texas, resisting despotism and fighting for the natural right of 
a free people to have and maintain a free, orderly government, 
failed in her first attempt to establish one because many of her 
leaders were unwilling to make those personal sacrifices without 
which free government cannot exist, and failed, until too late, to 
subordinate their selfish aims, individual prejudices, factional in- 
3 and personal jealousles and ambitions to the common 
good. 

SANTA AN NAS GHASTLY AND STUPID MISTAKE 


But Santa Anna then set about proving that no democratic 
Government, however vicious, bad, or weak, can ever be as bad, 
or as stupid, or as cruel as despotism, even at despotism’s best. 
Prior to Goliad, Santa Anna, though notoriously crafty and cun- 
ning, had not been thought a cruel man; and in spite of the 
cautery a generation of desperate internal fighting, beginning with 
the first Mexican outbreaks against Spain, the Mexican people had 
acquired no reputation for cruelty or bad faith. Mexico, from the 
point of view of Americans, was a friendly Republic, not too well 
governed, according to our lights, but a land newly aspiring to 
freedom, and immune, absolutely, from American aggression and 
from undue interference at American hands. This was but too 
well proved in November and December 1835. Gen. Jose An- 
tonio Mexia, in league with some of the Texas leaders and as 
part of the general plan to use the disturbances in Texas as an 
opportunity for the rising of the Mexican liberals against Santa 
Anna’s usurpation of arbitrary power, made an attack on Tam- 
pico, with Americans recruited at New Orleans, about 150 men. 
Twenty-eight of these were captured in the course of the fighting, 
tried as pirates, convicted, and shot. The American reaction, 
almost universal, was “served them right.” 

It was common knowledge that the Texans, in undertaking to 
fight Santa Anna, had done so in reliance on help in men, muni- 
tions, and money from the United States. It was too much to 
expect Santa Anna, or any other despot, to understand the gulf 
existing in American public opinion between aiding the cause of 
Texas, resisting despotic government, and a predatory expedition 
undertaken by filibusterers or soldiers of fortune against a purely 
Mexican town. Technically, and from Santa Anna’s viewpoint, 
Texas and Tampico alike, were Mexican soil. That many of the 
Texan leaders failed also to see this distinction was one of the 
underlying causes of the sacrifice of Fannin’s men. Even s0, 
there is no excuse for Santa Anna in so completely misjudging his 
means to an end. Relying on the Tampico precedent, he decreed, 
before beginning his invasion of Texas, that all “foreigners” taken 
in arms in Texas should be treated as pirates and shot. He 
thought thus by intimidation to cut off Texas from American aid. 
It was, of course, a complete misunderstanding of the American 
people to suppose that such a fulmination would be likely to have 
that effect. But when Fannin’s men were captured by Urrea, the 
first wave of American sympathy for Texas was spent. Even at 
New Orleans, where American interest was most consequential, the 
Texan commissioners had difficulty in finding money and were 
compelled to secure it on drastic terms. There was a marked 
reaction against Texas because the marine underwriters and the 
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New Orleans merchants trading in Mexico were effectively back- 
firing Texan support. American reaction against the Tampico 
expedition; the stupidity of the Texan provisional government; 
tales of neglect and hardships whispered by volunteers returning 
from Texas; and the serious divisions in Texas counsel, apparent to 
all, were having their effect. The storming of the Alamo and 
the surrender of Fannin had restored the prestige of the Mexican 
arms. As at no other time during the revolution, Texas was de- 
pendent on aid and sympathy from the United States. Had Santa 
Anna seized the op unity of Fannin’s surrender to dump Fan- 
nin's men with er’s on the wharves at New Orleans, starving, 
half naked, penniless, homesick, humiliated, and forlorn, and each 
with his painful story of Texan mismanagement and Texan neglect, 
Texas“ standing with the American people would have fallen to a 
new low; and American men and American money for the Texan 
venture would have been scarce indeed. them was exactly 
the fillip needed to American sympathy and American pride to 
insure for Texas the financial and moral backing of which the 
struggling young Republic was in such dire and desperate need. 


CROSS-CURRENTS OF REVOLUTION 


For a story of the cross-currents of the Texan revolution, this is 
neither the time nor the place. These began at Monclava, Coa- 
huila, and Texas capital before the revolution itself and continued 
until after the sacrifices of Fannin and his men. An important 
group of Texans planned, at Monclova, with Vice President Gomez 
Farias, of Mexico, and Gov. Augustin Viesca, of Coahuila and Texas, 
a counter revolt against the despotism of Santa Anna, to be fought 
by American soldiers, whom the Texan party undertook to find, 
and armed by the State government of Coahuila and Texas—that 
is, a Mexican, rather than a Texan, revolution—to be paid for from 
the proceeds of an authorized speculation in Texas lands. 

This plan was unpopular with a large majority of the Texan 
settlers, who were as strongly opposed to mixing in the internal 
affairs of Mexico as this character of speculations in Texas land. 
Other cross-currents developed from the personal aims and ambi- 
tions of Texas’ “50 would-be great men” as well. Demagogues 
urged upon the Texan “army” assembling at Gonzales in October 
1835 that since Texan patriotism and much of Texan virtue was 
gathered there, the “army” ought to take over the responsibilities 
of civil government in Texas as well as becoming its fighting arm. 

Gen. Stephen F. Austin and Gen. Sam Houston were the two big 
men in Texas, in American eyes, and in this estimate American 
public opinion was largely right. Austin and Houston, working 
together, could and would have avoided practically all of the costly 
Texan mistakes. Had General Austin been permitted to attend 
the consultation, this doubtless would have bene arranged. But 
it had become a desideration of both the demagogues and the specu- 
lators to keep the two big men of Texas working, and thinking, 
apart. General Houston was not immune to the influences of per- 
sonal vanity; General Austin could be persuaded, on occasion, to 
yield his own better judgment to the importunities of his friends. 
An agreement that General Austin should be the head of Texas’ 
new civil government and General Houston the new commander in 
chief was prevented from being put into effect. 

General Austin was sent to the United States, as Commis- 
sioner—that is, in honorable exile—and General Houston, after 
having been deprived by the Provisional Council of all his real 
duties and responsibilities as commander of the Army, through the 
council’s appointment of Colonel Fannin as agent, with similar 
powers, and—of more practical importance—with sole control of 
Texas’ small quota of supplies and cash, left for eastern Texas, on 
furlough, to treat with the Indians, and made no pretense of 
functioning as general of the army from the 21st of January until 
reappointed by the new convention on March 4. At the critical 
period of preparation for Santa Anna’s coming, Texas was thus 
without the effective services of her two essential men. Henry 
Smith, who had been made Governor in Austin’s stead, was with- 
out executive sense. Besides, the council, on January 11, deposed 
him, and then, in its turn, never functioned as a council after 
January 17. Lieutenant Governor Robinson, made Acting Gover- 
nor by the remnant council and recognized as such by Colonel 
Fannin, had even less executive ability, and much less character 
and courage, than Governor Smith. 

No Texan can read the records of that fatal month of January 
without a sickening sense of mortification, wounded pride, and 
shame. This complete break-down of the provisional government 
arose from the determination of those allied with the Gomez Farias 
party to continue the fighting as a contest for “constitutional lib- 
erty” in Mexico, just when a majority of the Texans had become 
convinced that an outright war for independence was Texas’ only 
way. Texas was dependent on American help and sympathy; and 
that, now, was definitely the American point of view. The “consti- 
tutional liberty” party professed to believe—some of them, doubt- 
less, did believe—that the shortest road to Texan security and inde- 
pendence lay through an alliance with the Mexican liberals. But 
after Mexia’s failure at Tampico, the Mexican Liberals, as a party, 
had virtually ceased to exist. But there were many Liberals in Ta- 
maulipas, and the Texans who favored the Liberal alliance now pro- 
posed an expedition to Matamoros to take that city and organize 
further efforts in conjunction with the Liberals there. To under- 
stand the actual merits of this project, one needs only to know 
that it was suggested both to the Texan leaders and to the Tamau- 
lipas Liberals by Capt. Pedro Julian Miracle, Santa Anna’s clever 
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MILITARY PROBLEMS OF THE GOLIAD CAMPAIGN 


To understand what happened at Goliad, it should be borne 
in mind that the military problems of the Texan Revolution were, 
essentially problems of supply; and that the port of Aransas Pass, 
with its interior landing at Copano, played an important part in 
both Texan and Mexican plans. In the years immediately prior 
to the revolution, Copano had become the principal port for Goliad 
and Bexar. A Mexican army advancing from the Rio Grande 
must draw its supplies by mule train from the Mexican interior, 
unless Copano and Pass, its Gulf entrance, were Mexican 
controlled. The Mexican campaign in the Texan colonies involved 
opening Copano as a Mexican port and military base. On the 
Texan side there were no means of transport available sufficient to 
supply, from elsewhere than Copano, a sizable Texan garrison 
at Bexar. Of the importance of controlling Copano, both Mex- 
icans and Texans had recent proof; Cos’ army had landed there, 
and his army had later been starved into capitulation when the 
Texans, at Goliad, had cut his communication with the coast. 
Texas, in feeding a besieging army at San Antonio, had had to 
denude the Texan settlements of supplies. 

Since it was essential for the Texans to control Copano in order 
to prevent its becoming an enemy base, and necessary for the 
security of Texas that its growing volunteer army should be assem- 
bled, organized, disciplined, trained, and fed, these ends could all 
be most conveniently accomplished by assembling the Texan troops 
near Copano, particularly since that vicinity also provided a health- 
ful location, good water (at least at Refugio; Copano was of 
itself deficient in that respect), and easy access to rations of beef. 
General Houston planned, therefore, to assemble the Texan forces 
at and near Copano, and on December 30, 1835, ordered Colonel 
Fannin to transport the volunteers at the mouth of the Brazos 
to Copano, by sea. Immediate execution of this order was post- 
poned owing to the disturbances arising from the proposed Mata- 
moros project; and the plans, even of those who favored taking 
Matamoros, were upset by the added scheme of Dr. James Grant 
and Col. F. W. Johnson, who had organized their own Matamoros 
expedition, for which they had enlisted six companies—four of 
infantry, one of cavalry, and one of artillery—from among the 
eager and restless volunteers at Bexar. Their scheme contemplated 
an army to be commissioned, armed, fed, and clothed by Texas, but 
managed, privately, by Johnson and Grant. The council did not 
take kindly to this independent idea, but in the general break- 
down of the provisional government were browbeaten into a vague 
acceptance of his plans. 

In the meantime, however, General Houston had overtaken 
Grant's army at Goliad and persuaded all but two of the companies 
to enlist in the service of Texas rather than in the private army of 
Jobnson and Grant. The latter then proceeded to San Patricio with 
their two remaining companies—60 men—in order to maintain a 
semblance of independent command. This was on January 22, on 
which same day General Urrea occupied Matamoros with reinforce- 
ments sufficient to hold that place against any force the Texans, at 
that time, could bring to bear. The flank and rear of a Texan force 
advancing from Copano toward Matamoros would be exposed, of 
course, to attack by Santa Anna's principal army then concentrating 
at*Laredo and points north for its march to Bexar. The small 
Texan army left by General Houston at Refugio—7 companies 
and about 200 men—were without breadstuffs or adequate supplies 
of ammunition and could only await the coming of Colonel Fannin’s 
command. 

That officer sailed from the mouth of the Brazos on January 24 
with the four companies of the Georgia battalion and Capt. Luis 
Guerra’s Mexican artillery company (brought by General Mexia from 
the fort at the Tampico bar), and was followed by the Invincible 
with Capt. Burr H. Duval’s company on January 26. Fannin, after 
a rough passage, made his landfall at Aransas Pass on January 28 
and moved up to Copano and had disembarked his troops and stores 
by February 4. The Invincible brought cheering news. Col. John 
A. Wharton, General Houston's adjutant general, had just arrived 
off the Brazos from New Orleans with Captain Turner's and Hart's 
companies of recruits—100 men—and with the schooner Tamaulipas, 
laden with powder, munitions, clothing, and ordnance, and the 
schooners Caroline and Emeline, laden with provisions purchased by 
the Texan agents at New Orleans with the new money the Texan 
commissioners had found. This flotilla, convoyed by the naval 
schooner Liberty, would be due at Copano within 3 or 4 days. The 
brig Mattawamkeag, with the New York battalion—184 men—was 
also eagerly expected, though some weeks overdue. Colonel Fannin 
wrote happily from Copano on the 4th of his plans for an effective 
Matamoros campaign. He was disillusioned by a letter from Maj. 
R. C. Morris on February 6. Morris, commanding the Grant and 
Johnson party then at San Patricio, sent definite advices of Urrea's 
arrival at Matamoros and of the extraordinary measures undertaken 
by General Santa Anna to overwhelm the small Texas garrison at 
Bexar. A few days later Colonel Fannin also learned that the 
Tamaulipas, in attempting to sail from the mouth of the Brazos 
with Captain Turner’s two companies and the Texan army's stock 
of powder, shoes, clothing, and ordnance supplies, had been cast 
away on the Brazos bar, and that the Emeline was also lost in 
Matagorda Bay with her cargo of flour and corn. The other provi- 
eee 5 Caroline, discharged her cargo February 14 at Cox's 

oint. 

As a result of these mishaps Captain Turner’s men never came 
to Goliad nor were the men with Colonel Fannin, many of whom 
had marched on foot from Natchitoches, La., to Refugio, and 
thence back to Goliad, without a change of shoes or raiment, never 
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adequately supplied with clothing or shoes: And the Mattawamkeag 
had been seized as a pirate by the British in the Bahamas and 
detained for 2 months at Nassau. The men on this ship finally 
sailed for New Orleans, arriving there February 12. Even so, they 
should have joined Colonel Fannin in March, but never did. 

As early as February 7 Colonel Fannin decided to withdraw his 
small army to Goliad and look to the Lavaca, instead of Copano, 
for his supplies. New Orleans underwriters refused to insure ves- 
sels or cargo consigned via Aransas; and, with the enemy in force 
at Matamoros, Colonel Fannin had also concluded that Aransas 
Pass was unsafe. By February 12 he had concentrated all his 
forces at Goliad, except the companies of Captains Cooke and 
Burke, sent forward to San Patricia, February 7, to support Major 
Morris and Captain Duval’s company, which had also marched 
to San Patricio on February 12, escorting teams and cars, to 
enable Captain Cooke to bring off a large quantity of ammunition, 
UPA Pati cannon, left behind at the Irish village by Johnson 
an rant. 


GOLIAD AND ITS INHABITANTS, FEBRUARY 1836 


Dr. Barnard has left us a graphic picture of Gollad-as it ap- 
peared on February 12 to Colonel Fannin and his men. Because 
Goliad, as rebuilded, was on an entirely different site, we can still 
visualize the typical Mexican frontier village as they saw it on 
that day. In outline and outward appearance the presidio church 
and the old fort are now much as they were seen by Fannin's 
men. The few stone houses of the wealthier citizens, flat roofed, 
with shuttered, glassless windows, and floors of hardened mortar, 
are no more. It is not too difficult to imagine them as outworks 
in close proximity to the fort. Fifty or a hundred jacales, housing 
the humbler inhabitants, then sprawled about, for the most part 
seemingly between the river and the fort. But Goliad, as Colonel 
Fannin found it, was not an inhabited town, for its Mexican 
citizens, as Dr. Barnard tells us— 

“Fearful of compromising themselves too far, had removed to 
come ‘ranchos’ about 15 miles below the town.” 

This removal of the Goliad inhabitants was reported to General 
Austin by Captain Dimitt, October 25, 1835. Dimitt wrote: 

“For some reason or another the people of this place have nearly 
all left town. I have done and have said everything which I could 
to inspire them with confidence—but they had seen the brilliant 
equipment of General Cos, his sword and retinue; * * * they 
had listened to his flattering and captivating speeches; they had 
attended his parties and tasted his wine.” 

Since October this situation had not changed. Joseph T. Williams, 
of the Georgia battalion, thus describes Goliad as he saw it as one 
of Fannin’s men: 

“At the commencement of difficulties between this country and 
Mexico, this village contained not less than a thousand inhabitants. 
Since this period the inhabitants, who were 
native Mexicans, have gradually retired down the river to another 
port, and this place is now inhabited * * * by volunteers. I 
do not believe there are 10 native citizens here at this time. One- 
third of the place affords ample and comfortable quarters to the 
soldiers, and the residue is abandoned to cattle and dogs.” 

It may be remarked, in passing, that Colonel Fannin and other 
Texans underestimated the importance of these Mexicans of Goliad, 
and the resentment in their hearts due to having had to leave their 
homes. Unlike the Mexican citizenry of San Patricio and Victoria, 
who came for the most part of good ranchero stock, the “Badenos,” 
as they called the people of Goliad, were descendants of the presidial 
soldiers stationed at La Bahia through the years, and were not too 
highly regarded by their countrymen or by anyone else. They were 
indolent and none too honest, but they were expert horsemen— 
among the world’s best—knew every acre of the Goliad region and 
for a hundred miles around; and, contrary to the prevalent belief 
of the Texans, were anything but cowardly when convinced of the 
advantages of being brave. Their leader, Carlos de la Garza, had 
dignity and force of character, and courage and intelligence as well. 
They had abandoned Goliad at his bidding, and it was to his 
“rancho” on the San Antonio that they had gone. He and his men 
were “everywhere” after General Urrea came. 


FANNIN’S MEN 


It was a remarkable body of soldiers in the making which 
gathered at Goliad under Colonel Fannin in February 1836. 
Almost half of those who escaped from the massacre achieved, 
afterward, commissions in the Texan army, or rose to other 
important place. There were promotions in similar ratio for those 
spared at Victoria, and among the men who escaped capture 
through having separated from Colonel Ward, many of the other 
survivors failed to achieve like promotion only because they died 
young. 

Col. Reuben M. Potter, who met at Matamoros some 16 or more 
prisoners from the command of Johnson and Grant, wrote that— 

“The followers of Johnson and Grant, if the survivors may be 
accepted as a fair sample, were, I think, about the average of the 
men who composed the volunteer forces of Texas from abroad. 
+ + * Some were gentlemen, none of the lowest filibuster type, 
and in their case we see fine material for soldiership.” 

Actually, the Johnson and Grant party averaged below, rather 
than above, the rank and file of Fannin’s men. 

Dr. Barnard attests that— 

“The men, for the most part, were altogether superior to the 
ordinary material of an army in intelligence and education. They 
were far from being a class of mercenaries, but were men of char- 
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acter and standing, and some of them of wealth, who had left 
their homes from sympathy for a people who had taken up their 
arms for liberty.” 

And Capt. Burr H. Duval, writing to his father, then Governor of 
Florida, from Goliad, on March 9, exclaimed: 

“I have never seen such men as this army is composed of—no 
man ever thinks of surrender or retreat. They must be extermi- 
nated to be whipped. Nothing can depress their ardor. We are 
frequently for days with nothing but bull beef to eat, and, after 
working hard all day, could you at night hear the boys crowing, 
gobbling, barking, bellowing, laughing and singing, you would 
think them the happiest and best fed men in the world.” 

Considered by units, and in the order in which they came to 
Goliad, under Colonel Fannin’s command, his little army con- 
sisted 


of: 

1. A detachment of regulars, called, usually, Captain Westover's 
company, but consisting actually of: 

A small company of regular infantry enlisted by Capt. John M. 
Allen from among the survivors of Mexia’s Tampico men, which 
Was marched to Refugio under Lt, Francis W. Thornton, about 
January 1, 1836, and returned to Goliad, by order of General 
Houston, on January 19, It then consisted, all told, of 29 men. 

The nucleus (say 14 men) of a company of regular artillery, 
recruited in the Irish colonies by Capt. Ira J. Westover, about 
January 7, 1836. 

Eight or ten regulars recruited by Lt. B. F. Saunders at Mata- 
gorda during January and sent forward to Goliad, and assigned to 
Captain Westover's command. 

2. A volunteer company, 29 in all, enlisted by Capt. John Cheno- 
weth, in December and January, from among volunteers who then 
were, or had been, at Bexar, for the special purpose of garrisoning 
Copano, where they arrived about January 20, 1886. Some of 
Chenoweth’s men returned to the Alamo and were there killed; 
others went forward under Captain Chenoweth, on February 26, to 
guard the Cibolo crossing on the road to Bexar. These joined 
Colonel Neill’s forces at Gonzales and did not return to Colonel 
Fannin’s command. The residue transferred to, and were killed 
with, other companies of Colonel Fannin's command. 

8. Six companies that were organized, by Grant and Johnson, at 
Bexar, in December 1835 as a nucleus for their proposed Matamoros 
campaign. These were: 

(1) The San Antonio Greys under Capt. William G. Cooke, com- 
posed almost entirely of men from the Cooke or Morris company 
wth teh Greys, which had distinguished itself in the fight- 

at Bexar. 

(2) The Mobile Greys, under Capt. David N. Burke, the nucleus 
of which was a company of about 30 men, organized at Mobile 
early in November 1835 by James Butler Bonham, A. C. Horton, and 
Samuel P. St. John; which, through a combination of delays, 
failed to arrive at the Texan camp at San Antonio until 3 days 
after the surrender of Cos. It was enlarged by several transfers 
from Captain Breece’s company of New Orleans Greys. 

(3) The “Mustang” company of Capt. Benjamin L. Lawrence, a 
combination of the United States Independent Cavalry company, 
originally from Tennessee, and the mounted portion of Capt. James 
Tarleton’s company of Louisville Volunteers. This company was 
recruited as the cavalry unit of the Johnson and Grant Army; 
hence the nickname “Mustangs.” 

(4) Capt. H. R. A. Wigginton’s company, the core of which was 
the unmounted portion of the Louisville Volunteers, with accre- 
tions from broken companies and other groups of volunteers at 
Bexar. 

(5) A company of artillery, under Capt. Thomas K. Pearson, 
who had landed at Paso Cavallo, in November, with a small com- 
pany of men, and aided in transporting an 18-pounder cannon 
from Dimmitt’s Landing to Bexar—a feat of engineering which 
caused his arrival at Bexar to be 3 days after the capitulation of 
Cos 


(6) Capt. Thomas Lewellen’s company, composed of men who 
had served with other companies during the San Antonio campaign, 
but who had reenlisted for new service after having been dis- 
charged with General Burleson’s men. 

Lewellen’s and Pearson’s companies went ahead from Refugio 
to San Patricio with Grant and Johnson before Colonel Fannin 
reached Refugio and assumed command, and so were never regu- 
larly enlisted in the service of Texas, nor became, except nomi- 
nally, units of Colonel Fannin’s command. 

4. Two companies recruited by Capt. Peyton S. Wyatt, of Hunts- 
ville, Ala., and at Paducah, Ky., and en route to Texas, in Novem- 
ber and December 1835. Captain Wyatt left Huntsville November 8, 
with “50 first-rate United States muskets,” borrowed by Captain 
Wyatt from the State of Alabama, and 18 men, and arrived at 
Nacogdoches, in December, with two companies totaling 67—being 
his own company, armed with the United States muskets, and a 
“light company,” armed with rifles, 19 men, commanded by Capt. 
Amon B. King. 

5. The four companies of the Georgia Battalion included: 

1) The “First Company,” under Capt. William A. O. Wadsworth, 
enlisted at Columbus Ga. (home town of Colonel Fannin and of 
Mirabeau B, Lamar), but much enlarged by recruiting at New 
Orleans and en route. 

(2) The “Second Company,” under Capt. Uriah J. Bullock, being 
one moiety of a very large company, enlisted at Macon, Ga., 
and vicinity by Maj. William Ward. When this company left the 
Brazos on January 24 Captain Bullock was sick with measles and 
unable wy travel, and he never thereafter rejoined it or exercised 
commans 
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(3) The “Third Company,” under Capt. James C. Winn, of Gwin- 
nett County, Ga., being the second molety of the large company 
organized at Macon by Maj. William Ward. This company was also 
enlarged at the mouth of the Brazos or en route, the additions 
being, for the most part, Mississippi volunteers. 

(4) The “Alabama Greys,” under Capt. Isaac Ticknor, recruited by 
Edward Hanrick, at Montgomery, Ala. This company arrived at the 
mouth of the Brazos only a few days before Colonel Fannin sailed. 

6. A company recruited by Capt. Burr H. Duval, of Bardstown, 
Ky., from which place he began his journey to Texas in early De- 
cember with only 6 or 8 men. These had increased to more than 
20 upon their arrival on the Brazos the last week in December 1835, 

7. After his arrival at Goliad, Colonel Fanning was reinforced suc- 
cessively by: i 

(1) The “Red Rovers,” enlisted at Courtland and Tuscumbia, Ala., 
under Capt. Jack Shackelford, and armed, as was SARINA Wyatt's 
company, with muskets borrowed from the arsenal of the State of 
Alabama. This company also received additions after landing in 
Texas and en route. It was well commanded and well equipped 
and had increased by March 19 to almost 70 men. 

(2) A squad, or small company, 10 men, recruited in Tennessee 
and Mississippi by Capt. John C. Grace, which joined Colonel 
Fannin, at Goliad, in company with Captain Shackelford’s com- 


mand. 

(3) Another squad, or small company, eight or nine men, sent 
forward by the council from San Felipe, on February 9, under 
Lt. Samuel Sprague. 

(4) The Refugio Militia Company, under Capt. Hugh McDonald 
Fraser; 15 or 20 men mentioned by Colonel Fannin as being in 
active service on February 11 and 12. This company was diminished 
by details as couriers and to care for fleeing families until it was 
only a squad when the actual fighting began. 

(5) Capt. A. C. Horton’s company of Matagorda Volunteers, 42 
in all, which did not join Colonel Fannin until after the loss of the 
Georgia Battalion and Captains King’s and Wyatt's men. 

(6) Five of those who escaped from Grant's defeat at Agua Dulce, 
three who had been at San Patricio with Johnson, and one or more 
of General Houston’s couriers were captured with Colonel Fannin 
on March 20 and shared the fate of his command. 


REORGANIZATION OF COLONEL FANNIN’S COMMAND 


While still at Refugio, on February 7, Colonel Fannin began or- 
ganizing a regiment from the volunteers there, of which he was 
chosen colonel and Maj. William Ward lieutenant colonel without 
debate. The Georgia Volunteers insisted upon choosing a major, 
instead of Major Ward, promoted; and Dr. Warren J. Mitchell, of 
Columbus, Ga., was elected to that post. Organization of the Sec- 
ond, or LaFayette Battalion, was not effected until after Captain 
Cooke's companies had returned to Goliad from San Patricio, about 
February 18. Several of the companies, including Captain Cooke's, 
were much reduced in size. Upon his departure from Refugio, on 
January 21, General Houston took with him Captains Lawrence and 
Wigginton, in order to send them on recruiting service to the 
United States. Many men of both their companies and a number 
from Captain Cooke’s, dissatisfied, and some of them ill, were re- 
leased from the service at the same time. 

Upon Colonel Fannin’s arrival at Copano, on February 4, Captain 
Wyatt, unwilling to participate in the Matamoros project, took 
advantage of the vessels that brought out Colonel Fannin to re- 
turn, for recruiting service, to the United States, taking with him, 


and paying the passages of, a number of his dissatisfied men. 


As reorganized by Colonel Fannin, what remained of Captain 
Lawrence’s “Mustang company” was consolidated with Captain 
Duval’s, called, henceforth, “Duval’s Mustangs.” The remnant 
of Captain Wigginton’s company, under Lt. Edward Fuller, was 
absorbed by Captain Wyatt’s company, with First Lt. Benjamin F. 
Bradford, a Kentuckian, in command. Captain Cooke resigned and 
was succeeded by his first lieutenant, Samuel O. Pettus, another 
Virginian, and the company was enlarged by being consolidated 
with Captain Grace’s small company, Captain Grace, from Mem- 
phis, Tenn., being chosen first lieutenant in Captain Pettus’ 
former place. 

Until after his arrival at Goliad, Colonel Fannin’s artillery was 
served by Capt. Luis Guerra’s company of Mexican artillerymen 
and the Texan regular artillery from Captain Westover’s command. 
Upon the arrival of Santa Anna’s army at San Antonio, the men of 
Captain Guerra’s company were, at their own request, discharged 
and were replaced by a small company of volunteer artillery, 
recruited from the other companies of Colonel Fannin's command. 
They were commanded by Capt. Stephen D. Hurst, from Phila- 
delphia; Benjamin H. Holland, engineer and sailor, from New 
Orleans, and four Polish engineers commanded guns. 

Benjamin C. Wallace, from Erie, Pa., who was chosen as major 
of the Second, or LaFayette, Battalion; Capts. Joseph M. Chadwick, 
a West Pointer, born in Exeter, N. H.; John S. Brooks, of Staunton, 
Va., who had had 11 months’ service as private and corporal in 
the United States marines; and Nathaniel R. Brister, from Fred- 
ericksburg, Va., the regimental adjutant, who had served, also, 
as adjutant in the San Antonio fighting and who had come to 
Texas as a member of the New Orleans Greys were the working 
members of Colonel Fannin's staff. 


FANNIN AT GOLIAD 


Soon after his arrival at Gollad his evil genius prompted Colonel 
Fannin to strengthen and -rebuild the fort. This was unwise for 
two reasons: Little good could be had from such fortifications, 
and the time spent in this relatively useless labor was badly needed 
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for training his men. An American volunteer could not be made 
to labor unless he was first interested in his work. Convinced of 
the importance and usefulness of his labor, he wished to stay 
around and see its results. 

Even though much of their 6 weeks at Goliad was so wasted, 
Colonel Fannin’s men, in the battle with Urrea, were much the 
best trained and most efficient army that Texas, as State or Repub- 
lic, has ever placed in the field. The weakness of Texan armies in 
1835 and 1836 was the unwillingness and inabiilty of the average 
frontiersman to subject himself to military command. He was 
invincible with flanks and rear protected—in his own language, 
when “fighting from the brush“ —but a prudent enemy was un- 
likely to afford opportunities from many conceptions. Offensively, 
a frontiersman’s army could only be used, as at San Jacinto, in a 
single headlong rush, at the end of which, win or lose, it was 
entirely out of hand. An attack of that nature could not be 
risked where there existed the possibility of hidden enemy reserves. 

Colonel Fannin was well aware of this fundamental weakness of 
the Texas armies, and with the efficient help of Captain Brooks and 
Chadwick, he accomplished miracles in taking it out of his Goliad 
men. They were not frontiersmen, but came from cultured homes 
in settled communities and could be made to understand the ne- 
cessity for discipline and of military training and drill. 

Their want of frontier training was a weakness, however, in an- 
other respect. Such details of life in Texas as yoking and driving 
wild oxen, and keeping and riding horses, “on the grass,” were 
without the scope of their knowledge, and this ignorance in the 
long run cost them dear. And instead of such learning they spent 
their precious weeks at Goliad strengthening the old fort. This 
was done under the tutelage of Captains Brooks and Chadwick, 
and of the Polish engineers. Strangely, it was the Virginian, 
rather than the son of New England, who was the inventive genius 
of the twain. It was Brooks who designed a half-moon battery, 
designed to cover the sally port or entrance to the fort; and it was 
Brooks who invented an “infernal machine” mounting, in a wooden 
frame, a hundred old muskets which Collingsworth had captured in 
Oetc ber, which could all be fired with a single match—an early 
nineteenth century version of the principles of machine-gun fire. 


FANNIN’S GOLIAD CAMPAIGN 


Before the Goliad fortifications were completed—about the time, 
indeed, that the volunteers had become really interested in that 
work—there came a courier from Colonel Travis with the report 
that the enemy in overwhelming numbers had invested Colonel 
Travis in the Alamo, after retaking the town of Bexar. Colonel 
Travis called urgently for help. Colonel Fannin made an instant 
gesture of responding, but his heart was never in the movement, 
and it ended on the north bank of the San Antonio, 2 miles from 
the Goliad fort. Colonel Travis’ message was received on February 
25. Colonel Fannin's gesture toward San Antonio began next day. 

Captain Westover's regulars and Captain Guerra’s company were 
left in garrison at Goliad, and Captain King’s company was recalled 
from its outpost duty at Refugio to join them, while Captain 
Chenoweth, with the available mounted men, went forward to 
cover the crossing of the Cibolo, on the Bexar-Goliad Road. Colonel 
Fannin took with him all the other volunteers. A cart broke 
down, and oxen strayed, and the day was spent at the San Antonio 
ford. A “council of war in the bushes” ended the movement next 
day. It was thought best to return to Goliad and continue rebuild- 
ing the fort. 

Johnson and Grant, after a horse-buying visit to Rancho Santa 
Rosa and beyond, had separated; Johnson returning to San Patricio 
with a hundred horses, so acquired, and 34 men; while Grant 
wandered toward Camargo for more horses with 26 men. General 
Urrea, after a forced march from Matamoros, attacked Johnson at 
San Patricio, in cold, rain, and darkness, at 3 a. m. on February 
27—the same morning that was spent by Colonel Fannin’s com- 
mand on the north bank of the San Antonio at the end of their 
futile movement toward Bexar. Johnson's men were encamped in 
five separate parties, without sentinels, and were asleep. There 
was no opportunity for resistance, and they were all killed or cap- 
tured but 6, including Johnson, who escaped. On March 2 Grant’s 
men were surprised, while on the march, at the crossing of the 
Agua Dulce, and, in their turn, were all killed or captured except 6. 

At this time Colonel Fannin, at Goliad, was also becoming seri- 
ously embarrassed by problems of supply. Though the cargo of the 
Caroline was landed at Cox Point (now Port Lavaca) on February 
14, and another cargo which followed was soon discharged at Cox 
Point and Dimmitts Landing, none of this abundance of provisions 
had as yet reached Colonel Fannin in larger quantities than an 
overnight supply. He did not receive them in quantities until the 
afternoon of March 10. Of this he complained bitterly, as a re- 
proach to the people of Texas, in a private letter written on Feb- 
ruary 28. 

That indictment requires some explanation, even now. That 
explanation is that the people of Texas—that is, Austin’s old 
settlers; those whose families were in Texas; those who owned 
and tilled the soil—had been told, and had believed, since the 
previous autumn, that Cos’ defeat meant the end of the war. 
They had exerted themselves to the utmost to supply the Texan 
army before Bexar. Cos was beaten; and insofar as the old 
Texans were concerned, that was the end of the war. Their 
present job was planting corn. To do it, they had urgent need 
of their wagons, teams, and tools. They had no interest in Mex- 
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{ean politics; and felt sure that after they had expelled the ob- 
noxious Mexican garrisons, the Government of Mexico would not 
dare trouble them again; and they were, for their part, more than 
willing to let Mexico alone. The Matamoros Expedition was no 
affair of theirs. Feeding the army, if an army was needed (and 
that one was needed, they did not really believe) was the business 
of the government; and if the provisional government failed, or 
refused, to function, the new convention would assemble March 1. 
January had been punctuated with rumors of a new invasion. 
The rumors had had no basis, and Colonel Fannin’s alarming 
messages were likely others of the same sort. Texas’ job for the 
present was growing corn; and if Texas did not grow corn, Texan 
families, as well as the Texan soldiers, would surely go hungry 
before the end of the year. War was a pleasurable excitement, 
after the crops had been gathered in the fall. Meantime, the 
Texans and their families had to eat. Most of this was wrong, 
a course, but it was, at that time, the normal Texan's point of 
view. 

In their thought that feeding the army was, first of all, the duty 
of the government, they were right; and that the government did 
not so feed them, Colonel Fannin, as much as any other individual, 
was to blame. His letters were all directed to Acting Governor 
Robinson, and the discredited remnant of the Council, which was 
too lacking in character and credit, and had become too impotent 
and feeble, to so much as hire a courier, much less find wagons, 
teams, provisions, and military transport or supplies. And yet 
it lacked the patriotism and intelligence to get out of the way, 
and permit others to discharge the duties it had failed to perform. 

Copano had now been abandoned by the Texans, and remain- 
ing at Goliad with the means at Colonel Fannin’s command 
could not save Copano from being put to the enemy’s use, 
Goliad had, therefore, become unimportant as a military post. 
Of this Colonel Fannin was always quite aware. But having 
interested his soliders in rebuilding Goliad, and they having 
become, while so doing, enamcred of their work, they were most 
unwilling to leave it until the enemy had tried it out. Colonel 
Fanning well knew that he ought to put the Guadalupe between 
his forces and the enemy, fall back to Victoria, a place Most 
defensible by a small force of any, whatever, in Texas,” and put 
himself in contact with, and in position to defend, his supplies; 
but he lacked the moral courage to suggest “a retrograde move- 
ment” to his “sanguine, chivalrous volunteers.” These, fed for 
months on bull beef, were spoiling for a fight. They had not yet 
come to realize that war was other than an exciting and pleasur- 
able game. 

Colonel Fannin, seeking an order that would explain and 
justify a retiring movement to his men, wrote the rump govern- 
ment, to which he still paid homage, on March 1: 

“I should be pleased to have one more express from Washing- 
ton, and if we are not to be sustained in a proper manner, and 
in good time, receive orders to fall back to the provisions, and 
on to the colonies, and let us all go together. Let me repeat to 
you that I consider myself bound to obey your orders. * * + 
I have orders from you not to make a retrograde movement, but 
to await orders and reinforcements.” 

There was small excuse for his having directed this letter to 
Robinson and the remnant council—the new convention met the 
day it was written, March 1. He did so believing, doubtless, that 
the members of the old council, were, at least, his personal friends. 
And even that imbecile council should have been able to interpret 
his letter for what it was—an urgent invitation for an order to 
retreat. Futile to the end, the ineffective Robinson could only 
write, on March 6: 

We + * instruct you to use your own discretion to re- 
main where you are, or to retreat, as you may think best for the 
safety of the brave volunteers under your command, and the regu- 
lars and militia, and the interest of our beloved country requires, 
unless you shall be instructed otherwise by General Houston, who 
has by this convention been confirmed and appointed commander 
in chief of the army of Texas, militia and volunteers, as well as 
regulars.” 

Discretionary orders were of small use to Colonel Fannin, who 
had pleaded for a direct and positive order that would satisfy his 
men; but even this discretionary order came too late to be of use, 

He could have retreated, and, of course, should have retreated, 
without orders; but that he was “not, practically, an experienced 
commander,” he had already discovered, for himself. But he was 
a good soldier, though not yet ready for the responsibilities of 
chief command, and should have been able to guard his soldiers 
from the errors that destroyed them so rapidly after March 12. 
The fate of the Johnson and Grant parties should have warned 
them against going about in small parties of 25 or 30 men. 
Against this danger General Houston had repeatedly advised them; 
but Colonel Fannin had seen it done, for months, with impunity 
in the presence of an unenterprising enemy at Bexar, and could 
not be made to realize that he was now facing a different type of 
foe. This practice was now especially dangerous since Colonel 
Fannin's army, while it continued at Goliad, was virtually blind. 
He was without cavalry, and every road and trail from Goliad was 
now under the observation of enemy horsemen. 

„as yet, was but lightly applied; but northern, southern, 
and western roads were held by the enemy scouts, while the lithe 
horsemen from Carlos’ Rancho kept watch on everything moving 
toward the East. Fannin’s every movement was known to Santa 
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Anna in less than 30 hours; to Urrea in less than 15; while 
Fannin, in his turn, had no means of knowing, nor even sur- 
mising, what his enemy was doing, day by day. The situation left 
small hope for Fannin, unless he had evacuated Goliad before 
March 12, on which day Urrea began his movement from San 
Patricio, while Colonel Morales also marched to engage him, with 
two battalions of veteran infantry, and two 12-pounders, from 
Bexar. Yet, even as these movements were beginning, Colonel 
Fannin, whose men could not be made to believe in danger from 
an enemy, particularly a Mexican enemy, whom they could not so 
much as see, had out at least two parties, of only 20 to 30 men. 
One, sent under Lieutenant Francis to Carlos Rancho, was not 
molested. The Goliad people were not yet ready to take chances 
with the American’s wrath. But Captain egy ape Refugio, had 
marched, on an errand of mercy directly into path of Urrea's 
advance, and had stirred up a hornet’s nest of armed rancheros, 
allied Indians, and enemy scouts; and then sent to Colonel Fannin, 
at Goliad, for help. Taking council of his heart, rather than of 
his military educatign, or his head, Colonel Fannin hurried the 
Georgia battalion and Lieutenant Bradford’s company, under 
Lieutenant Colonel Ward, to King’s relief. This happening, which 
led directly to Colonel Fannin’s destruction, illustrates the ama- 
teurism, as well as the knight errantry on Colonel Fannin's part 
to send King and his company to Refugio, directly in the path by 
which Urrea was daily expected to advance. King, at Refugio, had 
to turn knight errant also, in order to punish some rancheros 
5 had disturbed the Texan families and plundered their deserted 
omes. 

Fannin, as another act of chivalry, sent Colonel Ward to Cap- 
tain King's relief. He had intended sending Brooks and Chadwick, 
his two best officers, to insure this expedition’s prompt return; 
but they became lost in the prairie, failed to overtake Colonel 
Ward, and, finding themselves at daylight near Goliad, returned 
there at dawn. Ward, at Refugio, was as anxious for the fun of a 
brush with the enemy as King had been 2 days before. King 
and Ward quarreled as to which of them was best entitled to stir 
up the new excitement; and, as a result, King decided to turn 
knight errant on his own. Urrea was promptly informed of all 
these movements and would have overtaken them on the open 
prairie had they kept together and endeavored to return to Goliad 
by road. Their military errors, therefore, were not of much im- 
portance in what ultimately occurred. But they illustrate the 
hopeless amateurism of the Texan point of view. King and Ward 
both fought, and fought well, until their ammunition was spent; 
when, unable to resist longer, they separately attempted to retreat. 
King was taken on the 15th and shot, with 14 of his men, next 
day. Ward wandered for a week through swamps and prairies, 
but was finally taken, on the Garcitas, on March 22, with the 
greater portion of his men, and was returned with them to Goliad, 
where they shared the common fate of Fannin’s men. 

Colonel Fannin, at Goliad, received, on March 14, the long- 
awaited orders from General Houston to retreat. The retreat was 
not attempted until March 19. Two days were lost awaiting Ward 
and King, as well as the coming of Capt. A. C. Horton and his 
Matagorda company, from Victoria, with teams and carts. No 
good reason has ever been suggested for not marching on the 17th, 
It was not done, doubtless, because Colonel Fannin was still 
awaiting Ward and King. But no good could come from waiting, 
if they were involved with the enemy; and they could have fallen 
back as well to Victoria as to Goliad, if they were not. Captain 
Horton, scouting, on the 17th, toward Bexar, discovered Morales’ 
column, which encamped that night on the Manahuilla, in position 
to command the Victoria road. The 18th was spent in the excite- 
Drar of a series of skirmishes with the cavalry of Morales’ com- 
mand, 

This wore down the Texan horses—part of Captain Horton’s 
company were mounted men—and left the all-important oxen to 
stand in the corrals and starve. A plan to retreat that night was 
abandoned, Captain Horton believing it impracticable to find the 
roads in the dark. For Fannin's men, who were not frontiersmen, 
that was no doubt the case. Fannin had nine brass cannon and 
insisted on taking all of them along. Amateurs to the end, his 
men brought out all their arms, including the 9 cannon and 500 
spare muskets, but loaded all their ammunition in a single oxcart 
and forgot to bring along anything they could eat. The morning 
of the 19th was spent chasing hungry and unmanageable oxen and 
in dragging an unwieldly howitzer across the San Antonio ford. 
In the prairie beyond the Manahuilla, Colonel Fannin halted so for 
his oxen to rest. Captains Duval and Shackelford, his best com- 
pany commanders, objected to this halt without water and where 
no good military position could be had. Their men smiled. They 
believed, in all simplicity, that their prudent captains were per- 
sonally afraid. Pursued and overtaken, Colonel Fannin’s men de- 
ployed cooly and bravely and, as calmly as veterans could have been, 
formed a hollow square. The ammunition cart broke down and 
brought them to a halt. Surrounded in the open prairie without 
protection flank or rear, without water, and without food, they 
had reached their end. 

But they did not recognize that fact. They fought courageously 
and calmly through the long afternoon, and only quit when their 
sympathy for the suffering of their wounded became more than 
human feelings could endure. 

That they were told that their capitulation was an honorable 
one, and that they would soon be sent to New Orleans on parole, 
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and in that belief surrendered, there can never be a doubt. 
Whether there was ever such a capitulation, or General Urrea only 
promised, as he claimed, to intercede with Santa Anna for some 
such terms, is now beside the point. Santa Anna was solely re- 
sponsible, on either version of the facts, for the heartless and 
useless sacrifice of Fannin’s men. 

CONSEQUENCES 

Few events in American history have so gripped the imaginations 
of the American people as did this bloody and futile slaughter, and 
no other happening on the North American Continent has more 
profoundly influenced human affairs. 

Paroled and landed at New Orleans, the men who died at Goliad 
would have become so many witnesses to the incompetence, and 
worse, of the Texan leaders, to the strange apathy of the Texan 
people; to the anarchy existing in the Texas government; to Texas’ 
— seh appreciation for the brave volunteers who had hearkened to 
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They would have become 400 advocates of toleration for Mexico, 
from 400 cultured Americans, residing in every portion of the 
United States. Even our racial egotists, weltering in insolence and 
pride, would have been forced to the admission that the Mexicans, 
even though not as our people, were not at all bad. Any thought 
of American interference in the internal affairs of Mexico, or forcible 
conquest of Mexican territory would have been banned for two 
generations from all right-thinking American minds. 

That any good could come to Mexico from killing them, only the 
inflamed ego of a despot could have ever believed. The better 
Mexican Officers, loathed, or disapproved, the deed. 

But terror is the body servant of the dictator; and ruthlessness is 
the invariable element in every despot's creed. Santa Anna’s was 
the creed of the dictator, and he took the despot’s way. 

The grim effect of his cruelty on American opinion was not due 
to the mere execution of prisoners; its depth lay in the odium 
of killing prisoners such as these. These men had been guilty of 
no outrage; they were not filibusters or soldiers of fortune; they 
were incapable of an act of pillage, looting, or rapine. They were 
among the brightest and ablest of America’s young men; who had 
foregathered from the best of American families; they were high- 
minded gentlemen, whose coming to Texas had been without 
thought of profit or advantage to themselves. Young, imaginative, 
daring, their hearts were charged with high emprise; in consecrating 
themselves to the service of Texas, their only wish had been to help 
a struggling people to liberty and freedom, in the right to which 
each of them devotedly believed. 

Despotism can kill such men; but if it does so, it must pay the 
price. Nations which yield to despots must pay, regrettably, as well. 
Santa Anna’s payment has been made in the universal obloquy 
that envelops his name. Mexico, however innocent, has also paid 
in territory and in pride and in an unmerited reputation for bar- 
barity and want of public faith. 

Portilla’s volleys, echoing from the banks of the San Antonio, 
above the bloody forms of Fannin’s men, reechoed in after years 
from the fertile banks of the Rio Grande; from the high passes of 
the Sierra Madre; from California’s forests, shores, and ranchos; 
from Chapultepec and Churrubusco; from the historic shadows of 
Mexico itself. 

That American opinion sanctioned war in 1846 only by reason of 
Goliad, we are not left to surmise or doubt. Even with the infamy 
in which, in American public opinion, Goliad had enveloped the 
Mexican name, America tolerated a war of conquest against a sister 
American republic only by reason of the personal management and 
insistence of President Polk; and James K. Polk became President 
through the grim determination and inspired leadership of the 
brother and father of a victim of Goliad, Samuel Smith Sanders, 
who lies buried with the others in this, their common grave. And no 
President of the United States, however chosen or however shrewd, 
could have brought about a war with Mexico but for the bias 
in American public opinion which the Goliad slaughter had 
produced. 

It is not to the credit of Texas that the men of Goliad should 
have reposed for a century in an unmarked, unhonored, and 
almost unknown grave. A hundred and three years have passed 
since the Texan army, having retaken Goliad, buried their bones 
where now they lie; and since General Rusk, betrayed by his feel- 
ings, broke down in attempting to deliver the simple though elo- 
quent eulogy he had prepared for delivery at their grave. Even 
now, when Texas, at a very long last, has remembered them, their 
monument is not in keeping with some that have been builded, to 
commemorate smaller men and less important deeds. But their 
real memorials are elsewhere; this one but preserves their names 
and marks their grave. The flag of their country floating over 
the Rio Grande’s orchards and gardens; New Mexico’s, and Ari- 
zona’s cattle ranges, mines, and farms; the great dams on the 
western Colorado and its kindred rivers; the city of El Paso, and 
the even greater cities, as Los Angeles, San Diego, and San Fran- 
cisco, arisen on America’s Pacific slope; the western islands, and 
the mighty works which span the Golden Gate; these are their 
true memorials, and although they never knew it, it was for these 
they gave their lives and such has been the measure of Mexico's 
atonements for Santa Anna’s deed. 

And while Texas and Texans have been derelict in consecrating 
the grave of these, their heroes, there is another tribute due them, 
in which Texas must not fail. There is an immortality of memory 
which is close akin to immortality of the soul. Men who die for 
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their country are due an eternal remembrance in the conscious- 
ness of those for whom they die—that immortality of memory, en- 
shrined in human hearts and human minds, which makes their 
memories live forever in the remembrance of what they have done, 
and as we dedicate to them this memorial of bronze and stone, we 
do so in the sure hope and fond belief that the story of their 
lives, and of their deaths, and of their devotion to the freedom 
for which they died, will live on in the hearts of the men and 
women of Texas, and that through the years that are coming, and 
all the changes that occur, our prayer, at their grave, shall always 
be, “Lord: Keep their memories green.” 


e James A. Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1939 


EDITORIALS FROM THE DANBURY (CONN.) NEWS-TIMES AND 
THE HARTFORD (CONN.) TIMES 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate the courtesy 
of this body in extending to me unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recor two editorials commenting on the re- 
markable record of our Postmaster General, James A. Farley, 
as follows: 


[From the Danbury (Conn.) News-Times of July 24, 1939] 
FARLEY AS POSTMASTER GENERAL 


Reading the address of James A. Farley, Postmaster General, 
made to the annual convention of Connecticut Chapter of the 
National Association of Postmasters, one will scarcely realize that 
the speaker is one of the most successful politicians of the Nation. 

The Postmaster General talks of efficiency, courtesy, and duty 
tothe Service. Reminding that the post office handles $8,000,000,000 
annually, that it is the biggest single business in the country, 
that it makes an astonishingly small number of mistakes in 
handling mail, he says that the credit is not his. The credit 
belongs, he says, to the long line of those who, in many previous 
years, gave their lives to the Service. 

Its gross for the year was $745,098,350, a record year. This is 
$17,000,000 more than the figure for 1938, which was then highest 
of all time. Postal receipts in Connecticut were $11,374,134, which 
is 20 percent more than the gross in 1934. Mail volume is in- 
creasing, working conditions are improving. 

The work done by Connecticut postmasters and their staff dur- 
ing the hurricane was commended by Mr. Farley. He said: “If 
ever the Department’s motto, “Neither rain, nor snow, nor heat, 
nor gloom of night stays these couriers from the swift completion 
of their appointed rounds’ was carried out in its full meaning, it 
was certainly during those difficult days of last fall when trans- 
portation and communication facilities in this State were so badly 
crippled.” 

Mr. Farley does a good job at the head of the post office. Many 
will regret his retirement, if this should unfortunately take place. 


[From the Hartford Times of July 24, 1939] 
THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


When Postmaster General Farley speaks about the Post Office 
Department, as he did in New Haven Saturday night he does s0 
with all the satisfaction that a successful administrator of a tre- 
mendous business takes in the accomplishment of his organiza- 
tion. The Postmaster General is as felicitous as a narrator of the 
record of his Department as he is persuasive in his operations as 
national chairman of the Democratic Party. At the moment he 
seems likely to go down in history as an outstanding administrator 
of a great Department of the Government as well as one of the 
most popular and efficient chief executives of his party. 

The Postmaster General is justified in taking pride in the fact 
that the Post Office Department operated at a “net profit of 
$10,000,000" during the 1939 fiscal year that ended June 30, during 
which postal revenues rose to $745,098,350, an all-time high. It is 
the fifth year that a profit has been reported under Mr. Farley’s 
administration of the Department. It is, of course, a book-keeping 
ponn for the free services it renders the Government create a 
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Interesting, too, is the contribution which Connecticut makes to 
the postal revenues. Mr. Farley told his audience that in the 
calendar year 1938 the increase in Connecticut was “one of the 
best of any State in the Union during the last 4 years.” Postal 
receipts were $11,374,134, slightly under $1,000,000 a month. They 
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represent a 20 percent increase over Connecticut receipts for 
1934, said Mr. Farley. 

It is doubtless true that postal receipts are a barometer of busi- 
ness conditions, and Mr. Farley’s figures indicate a welcome im- 
provement. To this Mr. Farley has contributed considerable 
through his salesmanship ability. No Postmaster General readily 
recalled ever was so active in producing new issues of stamps and 
encouraging their purchase. The substitution of “permit post- 
age,” which obviates the use of stamps, has resulted in large 
savings to the Department as well as to large users of the mails. 
The Post Office Department is one Branch of the Federal Govern- 
me of which little complaint is heard from business or the 
public. 

Connecticut seconds what Mr. Farley said to the postmasters 
about their service during the hurricane last September, and about 
their general cooperation with the public. While he did not say 
it, many observers will declare that elimination of politics from 
the operations of the Department, through the extension of the 
civil-service system to include postmasters has had much to do 
with the increased efficiency and the public’s general satisfaction 
with the Postal Service. 


But Don’t Forget 1940 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. MICHAEL J. KENNEDY 


: OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM 


Mr. MICHAEL J. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
therein an editorial which appeared in the New York World- 
Telegram of July 31, 1939, relative to the pending Barden 
amendments to the Wage and Hour Act, which is an ex- 
cellent illustration of the tremendous good that may be 
accomplished by the press of our country, whose editorial 
policies are sincere and straightforward. When these poli- 
cies are utilized constructively for the purpose of familiariz- 
ing millions of readers with the legislative processes, pointing 
out advantages here and fallacies there, this, indeed, is a 
civic duty well done. I am bringing to the attention of 
the House of Representatives their editorial entitled “But 
Don’t Forget 1940,” because it is both meritorious and timely, 
and in doing so I wish to commend the World-Telegram for 
their series of similar articles on the Wage and Hour Act. 

It is my conviction that the Barden amendments to this 
act by eliminating more than 2,000,000 of the least protected 
workers from its requirements that a minimum of 25 cents 
an hour in wages be paid, and by further excluding many 
millions of other workers from the maximum-workweek 
provision, is one of the most despicable attempts to oppress 
the living conditions of the laboring classes that has ever 
come to my attention. All of organized labor, regardless of 
its affiliations, is united in bitter opposition to the Barden 
bill. Should it be presented to the House during this session 
or next for consideration, I shall continue my efforts in 
opposition to this bill, or any bill tendered for the purpose 
of emasculating an act designed for the sole benefit and 
protection of the workingmen and women of my city and 
country. The editorial follows: 


[From the New York World-Telegram of July 31, 1939] 
BUT DON’T FORGET 1940 


The House is expected to choose this week among three sets of 
amendments to the Wage-Hour Act. One is the Norton bill, most 
of the provisions of which have been recommended by Wage-Hour 
Administrator Andrews. One is the Ramspeck bill, which goes 
somewhat further. And one is the Barden bill which would strip 
the 25-cents-an-hour protection of the Wage-Hour Act from more 
than a million workers, most of them engaged in processing farm 
products, 

A week or two ago it looked as if the dime-an-hour crusaders 
who were behind the Barden amendments had decided to retreat. 
Their principal champion, Representative Eucene Cox, of Georgia, 
announced that in view of President Roosevelt's denunciation of 
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the Barden plan, and his apparent intention to veto it H passed, a 
compromise seemed to be the best way out. 

Since then, two things have happened: 

1. Administrator Andrews, in an unfortunate press-conference 
remark, said he no longer favored the porn to exempt from the 
overtime provisions all workers earning $200 a month or more 
because “o labor” it and “organized labor has 
done such a swell job of fighting my battle for me.” 

2. John L. Lewis, in testif the Barden amendments, 
made a sensational attack on Vice President Garner. 

The Andrews and Lewis statements played into the hands of the 
men who think $11 for 44 hours of work in a plant is 
more than the American system can tolerate. The House Rules 
Committee, dominated by conservatives, quickly decreed that the 
House should have a chance to vote on the Barden amendments. 

The Wage-Hour Division and the House Labor Committee had 
been fighting to avert such a test on the floor, because they were 
afraid the Barden bill would win. This newspaper, while it re- 
gards the bill as a scandalous assault on a measure of far-reaching 
potentialities for the public good, cannot honestly concur in the 
widespread regret at the Rules Committee’s action. The House is 
supposed to legislate. If a majority of the members of that body 
deem it wise to support the Barden bill, let them vote for it. But 
let them also look forward to 1940 and reflect that their opponents 
will inevitably plague them with that “dime an hour” ta 

Or, to put it on a higher plane than that of vote getting, let 
them explain how real prosperity is going to return to this coun- 
try unless purchasing power is spread a little thicker in the lower 
brackets. 
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HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1939 


REPORT ON THE WORKS FINANCING ACT BY THE REPUBLICAN 
CONFERENCE COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL DEBT POLICY 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the report on the 
Works Financing Act by the Republican Conference Commit- 
tee on National Debt Policy, made public July 26, 1939: 


On June 21, 1939, President Roosevelt announced the fourth New 
Deal spending scheme. In the month since legislation embodying 
the President’s lend-to-spend proposal has been drafted and intro- 
duced, hearings have been held, and the majority leadership, under 
White House insistence, is bringing the measure to an early yote. 

Since New Deal pressure tactics and the desire for adjournment 
are serving to prevent adequate public consideration of this meas- 
ure, we, your Special Committee on National Debt Policy, have 
studied its provisions most carefully so the conference would have 
the advantage of our findings. We believe the issues involved in 
this latest artifice of the President to create a gigantic political 
1 barrel should be disclosed to the Congress and the Country. 

Our examination of the scheme reveals that this is but a device 
for increasing the public debt through a subterfuge; that it is 
spending by deception; and that it is state socialism by stealth. 
Consequently, we strongly condemn the undue haste and the dan- 
gerous strategy employed by the administration to force enactment 
of this legislation. The citizens of this country should be given a 
fair opportunity to decide whether they wish to embark upon such 
a completely new and questionable policy. 

A. A. Berle, Jr., Assistant Secretary of State, admittedly a spokes- 
man for the administration, said: 

“If wealth is to be created by creation of Government debt, 
the scope of Government enterprise must be largely increased. 
Briefly, the Government will have to enter into the direct financ- 
ing of activities now supposed to be private and a continuance 
of that direct financing must be inevitably that the Government 
ultimately will control and own those activities. * * Over 
a period of years the Government will gradually come to own 
most of the productive plants of the United States.” This is 
socialism. 

Only those who have lost faith in America and, as a conse- 
quence, have fallen prey to the collectivist infection would pro- 
pose such a bill as this. The President evidently believes that 
America is permanently stagnated because in proof of that he 
points to “vast reservoirs” of private credit. He alleges that this 
inactive credit justifies a permanent spending program. The 
President, however, ignores the paramount fact that these reser- 
voirs of credit have been created and rendered ar by his 
own unsound deficit financing program. He refuses to recognize 
that because of various and devious New Deal policies, contradic- 
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tions, inconsistencies, and studied hostility toward business the 
American investor is afraid to risk his capital in ventures that 
hold little prospect of safety, let alone of profit. 

This program of deficit financing and tinkering with the eco- 
nomic mechanisms ensnares us in a vicious circle. The more we 
spend the more we borrow; the more we borrow the more we 
spend; and the reservoirs of stagnant credit necessarily grow 
apace. As these stagnant pools of credit increase, investors be- 
come more and more fearful of the future. 

Specifically, our 8 reveals that the new program differs 
in two major and highly dangerous respects from previous New 
Deal spending efforts. First, ding from now on will take the 
deceptive form, as well as the deceptive pame, o of lending; and, 
second, runaway spending by lending will become a permanent 
function of the Federal Government and will be under the abso- 
lute discretion of the President. 

Against this background our analysis leads us to the following 
conclusions: 

(1) This program of deceptive spending is an insidious and per- 
nicious attempt to avoid the $45,000,000,000 statutory debt limit 
the Congress so wisely set. In addition, let us remind you, Con- 
gress has already authorized various and sundry Government cor- 
porations and establishments to incur $14,000,000,000 of contin- 
gent liabilities which are guaranteed both as to principal and 
interest by the American taxpayers. Although 89. 000, 000,000 of 
these contingent liabilities has not as yet been utilized, the Pres- 
ident nevertheless requests that this already staggering sum be 
increased by $3,000,000,000. The administration apparently lacks 
the courage to come before Congress and 3 ask for an in- 
crease in the debt limit. Instead, it attempts to accomplish the 
same end by underhand and deceptive back-door methods. 

(2) The administration has within its own experience the abso- 
lute proof that these so-called self-liquidating projects will not 
pay their own way. Although the Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion, the Federal Housing Administration, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, the United States Maritime Commission, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, the Rural Electrification Administration, and 
the Farm Security Administration all have incurred vast losses, 
the administration still pretends that these same things done 
again tomorrow will turn the losses of yesterday into the profits 
of the future. 

The whole premise is fallacious. The arguments for the bill 
are specious. The policy is utterly dangerous to the welfare of 
the Nation, and both the proposals and the underlying principle 
should be denounced and rejected by the Congress. 

Submitted unanimously by the Republican Conference Com- 
mittee on National Debt Policy. 

Daniel A. Reed, New York, chairman; Dewey Short, Mis- 
souri; Edward H. Rees, Kansas; Albert E. Carter, Cali- 
fornia; Albert J. Engel, Michigan; Albert G. Rutherford, 
Pennsylvania; Albert E. Austin, Connecticut; Albert L. 
Vreeland, New Jersey; L. L. Marshall, Ohio; Frank O. 
Horton, Wyoming; Charles Hawks, Jr., Wisconsin. 


List of Daily Newspapers Which Are Supporting 
Editorially the Legislation to Create the Kings 
Canyon National Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1939 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, pursuant to the consent 
of the membership of the House, unanimously expressed just 
a moment ago, it is my privilege to hand to the Public Printer 
for inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a list of publica- 
tions, magazines and daily newspapers, of wide circulation 
and high influence, which have from time to time editorially 
endorsed the pending bill to create in California a new 
national park to be known and called the Kings Canyon 
National Park, the legislation which passed the House of 
Representatives with the emphatic approval of the member- 
ship just 2 weeks ago today. 

The list follows: Alameda Times-Star, Christian Science 
Monitor, Daily Californian (University of California news- 
paper), Field and Stream Magazine, Fresno Bee and Repub- 
lican, Lodi News-Sentinel, Long Beach Press-Telegram, Long 
Beach Sun, Los Angeles Times, Los Angeles Daily News, Los 
Angeles Evening News, Modesto Bee, New York Herald Tri- 
bune, New York Times, Pasadena Star-News, People’s World 
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(west coast labor daily newspaper), Riverside Press and En- 
terprise, Sacramento Bee, Sacramento Union, San Diego Sun, 
San Francisco Argonaut, San Francisco News, Santa Barbara 
News-Press, Santa Monica Outlook, Santa Paula Chronicle, 
Santa Rosa Press-Democrat, Vallejo Times Register, Ventura 
Star-Free Press, Woodland Democrat. 


Statement of the Progressive Bloc of the House of 
Representatives Relative to the W. P. A.—Lib- 
erals Fought Injustices Incorporated in Woodrum 
Bill—Point Out Cruelties and Inequities—Pledge 
Continuation of Fight to Restore Fair Treatment 
to Unemployed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1939 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, Americans, 
through all their history, have been proud that theirs was a 
government of the people, by the people, and for the people. 

We have been eager to claim that here equality of oppor- 
tunity existed. And for many years the bounty of nature 
made this equality of opportunity a reality almost as much 
as an ideal. 

In recent years the scourge of unemployment has fallen 
upon the Nation, and so far no Congress has had the wisdom 
and the courage to solve that basic human problem. 

Precisely because we needed time to solve it, the adminis- 
tration of President Roosevelt inaugurated, among other 
agencies—and Congress created—the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, to hire, at a small monthly wage, people who 
found it impossible to secure employment in private industry. 
Through the years these people—W. P. A. workers—have 
been building roads, making garments, constructing build- 
ings, digging sewers, making parks, and doing many other 
things for the benefit of the Nation. 

Congress has, on the whole, had little concern about these 
millions of people. They have been dismissed at times by 
the hundreds of thousands because Congress decided to 
economize. Then hundreds of thousands have been rehired 
because Congress changed its mind. Never have they 
known—these W. P. A. workers—from one month’s end to 
the next what would happen to them. Always they have 
wished for one thing more than anything else—that they 
could get a job in private industry. 

But they could not. And they cannot now. And until the 
very Congress that so freely buffets them about goes to 
work in earnest to solve the fundamental economic prob- 
lems of America they will, most of them, search in vain for 
private employment. 

The Members of Congress who are termed the progressive 
bloc are as eager as anyone to see a balanced Budget and 
an end to increasing Federal public debt. We believe sin- 
cerely that legislation already introduced in the Congress— 
notably in the field of basic reform of our archaic monetary 
system—would accomplish these ends. 

But we are utterly unwilling to cut the ground from under 
the meager livelihood of the unemployed and the trade of 
the small-business man by attempting to balance the Budget 
by further reducing the living standards of those on W. P. A. 
or by increasing idleness among our people. 

Our position is that from any realistic standpoint it is 
clearly evident that the Nation as a whole is bound to be 
better off as a result of a policy of employing unemployed 
people at constructive labor than it can possibly be if a policy 
of supporting people at a starvation level in idleness is pur- 
sued. 
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So long as unemployment lasts we believe that there 
should be a sufficiently broad program of public works to 
employ at least one member of every totally unemployed 
family. We are convinced that a large proportion of such 
a long-range program can be made self-liquidating and that 
by a scientific national accounting system its cost need 
not be exorbitant. Therefore we have tried to do what we 
could to protect the basic right to work of the American 
people. We have done this partly from humanitarian mo- 
tives and a sense of justice, partly because we knew that it 
must always be better economy to employ people at useful 
constructive labor than to permit a wastage in idleness of 
their talents, their skill, their effort, and their hope. 

We condemn without qualification the action of the present 
Congress in its dealing with the unemployed of America. 
We are reluctantly driven to conclude that the reactionary 
forces which dominate the Congress at present are willing 
to traffic in human misery to gain a political end. 

We, members of the Progressive bloc, feel we have a right 
to make the record straight. In conjunction with one 
American Labor Party, two Progressive Party, and one 
Farmer-Labor Party, Members of the House, we fought as 
hard as we could while the so-called relief bill was under 
consideration against its harsh provisions. We have never 
ceased to fight against them. We stand ready to do any- 
thing we can about the situation. But until we can com- 
mand a majority of the House and Senate it is obvious that 
neither we, who are sadly outnumbered in Congress, nor those 
charged with the administration of W. P. A. can do anything 
to change the law. 

One or two specific matters should be spoken of. We sup- 
ported as vigorously as we knew how the Casey amendment 
which would have provided 3,000,000 instead of 2,000,000 
W. P. A. jobs in the coming year. That was the first and 
most important thing. One of the many reasons impelling 
our support of the Casey amendment was the inclusion of a 
provision for the continuation of the prevailing hourly wage 
for skilled labor. We lost the fight. 

We fought the provision for the arbitrary dismissal of 
everyone, regardless of need, number of dependents, age, 
or anything else, who has been employed for 18 months. 
We fought the elimination, or virtual elimination, of the 
white-collar and arts projects. We endeavored to raise to 
$123,000,000—the Budget figure—the appropriation for the 
National Youth Administration. We endeavored to raise the 
appropriation for the Farm Security Administration on the 
ground that it is the only agency of Government which is 
doing work directly calculated to save the American family- 
sized farm or to meet the desperate need of several hundred 
thousand homeless migrants. 

Since the bill was passed we have followed with sad hearts 
the evidences of dismay among our unemployed people. Bills 
have been introduced by members of our group to restore the 
“white collar” projects including the theater, to correct the 
wage scales, to eliminate the enforced dismissals of 18-month 
workers where they affected heads of families and to make 
the rotation a gradual one with regard to everyone. We have 
begged for hearings on these bills, but we have been denied 
such hearings by the committee. Above all, the Casey bill 
which would provide an additional 1,000,000 jobs is still be- 
fore the House and could be acted upon if there were enough 
support both in and out of Congress. 

Meanwhile we have done and shall continue to do every- 
thing in our power to pass other legislation, the bill for self- 
liquidating loans for public works, a continuance of P. W. A., 
and similar measures to increase the employment of our un- 
employed people. We still hope for success with some of these 
things. But the same forces that were responsible for the 
provisions of the so-called relief bill are busily at work trying 
to defeat these other bills. 

In conclusion, it should be made very plain to everyone that 
the provisions of the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 
1939 were written into law by a tory coalition comprised of the 
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solid support of the entire Republican membership of the 
House—with, literally, not over four or five exceptions—to- 
gether with a reactionary segment of the Democratic member- 
ship consisting of about one-third of the total. The bill in 
all but name is a Republican measure, and it is only fair that 
it be so regarded by the Nation. 


Construction and Financing of Self-Liquidating 
Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOSHUA L. JOHNS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1939 


Mr. JOHNS. Mr. Speaker, I have reviewed with consider- 
able interest the proposed bill now being considered which 
was originaily entitled “A bill to provide for the construction 
and financing of self-liquidating projects” (H. R. 7120), but 
has now been changed under Senate 2864 to the Works 
Financing Act of 1939. I think it was a mistake to change 
the title of this bill because if put into full force and effect 
it certainly would liquidate the Government as the taxpayers 
would never be able to earn enough money to carry out all 
the projects that would be started under this bill and the 
money that would be required to finish and maintain them 
after their completion. : 

To me the bill is an admission that we have no formula 
for economic recovery at the present time. Congress, with 
little if any encouragement from anybody, except the people 
back home, have made some progress toward eliminating 
some of the difficulties under which the people have been 
suffering by correcting faulty tax policies and reforming the 
relief program. The public must understand that the pres- 
ent bill is no more or less than a plan to dodge the respon- 
sibility of borrowing money to spend under the Budget, 
which is limited to $45,000,000,000. In it there is the gravest 
danger to the Government’s credit, and there is also grave 
danger to American business and industry. There is no 
doubt in my mind, and in the minds of many Members of 
Congress, that this scheme is the first step in a well-con- 
ceived plan to rule the country’s economy. The complete 
socialization of industry is one of its chief aims. 

There is no reason for such a program of this kind, and 
there are many reasons why we should refuse it. We have 
been assured that everything would be self-liquidating, 
and would not cost the taxpayers a cent. This, of course, is 
highly doubtful. Such a program might help this or that 
particular group, who have some particular pet project they 
would like to see finished at this time, but who have not the 
courage or confidence to borrow the money from the banks, 
or the project may be so questionable that private bankers 
would not care to finance the project or speculate on loaning 
the money. The effect of the whole program can only be to 
carry us still further in the direction of a Government-con- 
trolled economy and away from Federal solvency. 

We have now had over 6 years of trying to spend ourselves 
back to prosperity without success and the promise of further 
efforts along this line will hardly help any by setting up a 
double budget and calling some of the expenditures self- 
liquidating. In the end the taxpayer will pay the bill. The 
greatest need at the present time that I can conceive of is a 
Government policy that will encourage the flow of billions of 
dollars of private funds into productive industry. I have 
seen many magicians perform in my time but those who are 
handling this bag of magic have brought forth one of the 
most staggering propositions that I have ever heard or read 
about in the field of financing. 

This spending program began as an emergency measure, 
and for a time we talked about the amount of money we owed. 
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It finally reached the point where the amount we were owing, 
or may I say deficits, are now referred to as investments. 
In the President's letter to Senator Byrnes the President 
proposes to make this spending a permanent policy. We are 
assured, of course, that we have nothing to worry about, be- 
cause all the money that is being spent and the deficits being 
created through the issuance of the obligations of the Govern- 
ment is money that is owing to ourselves. 

If we were assured that all these projects would be self- 
liquidating, then there would be no reason for the Government 
to loan anyone money, because the answer would be very 
simple and without argument. If the projects are self-liqui- 
dating, then there is absolutely no need for the Government 
to go into the loan business, because the commercial banks 
of the country can and will provide all the financing needed 
without any risk to the taxpayers. On July 20, 1939, we had 
$4,490,000,000 in reserves that is ready and willing to be in- 
vested in private industry or public programs of improvements. 

Mr. A. A. Berle, Jr., Assistant Secretary of State, in a state- 
ment before the Temporary National Economic (Monopoly) 
Committee, stated that the program of large-scale Govern- 
ment financing over a period of years would mean that the 
Government will gradually come to own most of the produc- 
tive plants in the United States. 

To make it more clear, the money which the Government 
would borrow under this scheme would not appear in the 
Budget nor as a part of the public debt, but, of course, the 
amount that would be borrowed would be added to the large 
contingent liabilities which the Government is now obligated 
with. It is simply a piece of trick bookkeeping, which fails 
to show the actual condition of the finances of the Govern- 
ment, but will, if ever adopted, exceed the present statutory 
debt limit of $45,000,000,000 fixed by the Congress. 

I cannot sum this up better than Westbrook Pegler, writing 
in the Scripps-Howard newspapers, when he said: 

It is certain also that private business will quit trying to operate 
as such, but will throw in with the Government and accept political 
management rather than go to smash resisting. This may be the 
only way out now, but if so, this will be fascism, American style, and 
the nature of the substitute for the American form of government 
and capitalism should be stated openly by those who are trying to 
create it so that the people may make the decision. Instead, up to 
now they have been inched along toward fascism by leaders who 
constantly reiterate their deyotion to democracy. 


Frank R. Kent, writing in the Baltimore Sun, puts it in very 
few words, but which are understandabie to every American 
citizen: 

It is a straight stride toward a socialistic state, where all credit 
will be controlled by the Government—all business, big and little, 
will lean upon the Government; States and municipalities be so 
heavily obligated to the Government and so many persons sup- 
ported by the Government that individual independence and initia- 
tive will be wholly lost. 

No wiser words have ever been uttered by anyone than these. 

The figures I am going to give you ought to convince 
Members of Congress that the program outlined in this bill 
should not be adopted. I feel, however, before giving them 
to you I ought to discuss with you briefly the spirit of the 
American people who have through their sacrifices in the 
past built the great institutions that have so gloriously made 
the United States the outstanding Nation of the world. 
There is written in every marker that identifies this Repub- 
lic’s sacred shrines, every monument that pays tribute to its 
immortal dead, the story of a militant and indomitable spirit 
that overcame every obstacle in the realization of a pros- 
perity, a freedom, and happiness never known this side of 
Paradise. 

With our trials and tribulations, if we really wanted to put 
our finger on the sore spot in America today, I do not think 
we would have any difficulty in doing it. It can all be boiled 
down to the obvious truth that we the people, aided and 
abetted by our Government, are trying to find a substitute 
for hard money and hard work. And the only known sub- 
stitute for hard money and hard work is hard times. Sci- 
ence has performed many a miracle, but the alchemists in 
the Middle Ages who tried to transmute lead into gold could 
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not fool Providence. And the poets and philosophers who 
have long dreamed of an indolent Utopia, where man could 
become prosperous and happy without work, all died in 
poverty. We shall earn our bread in the sweat of our brows. 

Could we summon from their tombs the martyrs of Lex- 
ington, Concord, and Bunker Hill and let them testify how 
they died that we might be free, then we all might be moved 
to write a new Declaration of Independence. The Declara- 
tion of Independence and Constitution were sacred to our 
forefathers because they were written in blood, and I think 
that America as we have known it for 150 years will be inse- 
cure until we, their sons, if need be, are also willing to die 
to crush any form of tyranny that threatens to destroy the 
liberty they handed down as our richest inheritance. 

Need we be reminded that freedom is not something fixed 
and permanent? Every page of recorded history testifies 
that freedom is something for which men are forced to fight 
for over and over again and again. 

For the purpose of the consideration of this bill, we need 
not concern ourselves here with despotisms abroad in which 
cowering peoples, through the fear of tyrannies, or in ex- 
change for a bit of gold braid, have goose-stepped themselves 
into subjugation. We have troubles enough of our own, as 
we barter our ancient freedom for a mess of patronage, and 
an easy way for living. 

We are free here to act today and do something to stop 
the reckless spending that has been going on and help save 
the Nation, and I feel that it is our duty to exercise our 
independence right here to do so. Of all the slaveries known 
to our kind from the time that men, as chattels, were 
chained to their carts, there is none as subservient as that 
which enslaves the mind or puts men’s souls in fetters. 

There is nothing vainglorious in the boast that I am a 
happy spirit today because I am free. Thank God, there is 
no issue in America that I am afraid to meet, no crisis that I 
am unwilling to face. I have no mortgage, political or 
otherwise, on my soul, and I accept the challenge of these 
changing times as a personal and patriotic responsibility. 

A man might become more prosperous with his tongue 
in his cheek and his conscience on his sleeve, but he cannot 
do it and be happy. We live in a superselfish epoch. Thou- 
sands of organizations of one kind or another give lip serv- 
ice to great ideals, but pinch their purses and a coward 
squawks. I drank my democracy from my mother’s knee, 
but greater than either a Democrat or Republican is to be 
first a good American citizen. And even greater than being 
an American is to be a free and unselfish patriot. 

With these few preliminary remarks I am going to quote 
the following from an American, with whom every Member 
of this Congress is acquainted. He is no less a personage 
than the President of the United States, when on October 
18, 1932, he made this statement, and certainly, if it was 
true at that time, it is just as true today. I quote: 

The credit of the family depends chiefly on whether that family 
is living within its income. And that is equally true of the 
Nation. If the Nation is living within its income, its credit is 
good. If, in some crises, it lives beyond its income for a year or 
two, it can usually borrow temporarily at reasonable rates. But if, 
like a spendthrift, it throws discretion to the winds and is willing 
to make no sacrifice at all in spending—if it extends its taxing 
to the limit of the people’s power to pay and continues to pile 
up deficits, then it is on the road to bankruptcy. 

I feel, before we can conscientiously vote for or against 
this bill, we should have before us some of the facts and 
figures regarding the tremendous amount of money that 
has been spent to remedy some of the same conditions that 
this bill is intended to cure. I am going to give you the 
expenditures of this Government beginning with June 30, 
1933, and down to the fiscal year 1939, a period of 6 years. 
For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1933, these expenditures 
amounted to $3,559,000,000: 


Z ore er ean $6, 353, 000, 000. 00 
oh Ss ee GR SS ES 7, 581, 000, 000. 00 
AAT a 8, 969, 000, 000. 00 
IT SL —ññ——ů—ů— 8, 550, 000, 000. 00 
Vip SS eee Se eee 7. 684, 000, 000. 00 
277 ea epee a A a LA Sar 9, 268, 338, 030. 54 
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Of course, with these great expenditures it has been neces- 
sary for us to keep the Budget out of balance for 6 years, and 
it was out of balance for 3 years prior to that time. We have 
reached the point where those responsible for these deficits 
no longer refer to them as deficits but as “investments.” Of 
course, you realize as individuals an investment in deficits 
soon leads to disastrous consequences with the individual, 
and, of course, it is no different with the Government, which 
is a collection of individuals. The deficits for the fiscal years 
beginning with 1933 are as follows: 


, 000. 00 


1, 442, 000, 000. 00 
3, 940, 591. 612. 61 
These deficits have constantly increased, except for the 
years 1937-38, and this has been true notwithstanding the 
fact that the taxes of the Government have also constantly 
increased since June 30, 1933, when the receipts were: 


5, 293, 000, 000. 00 
6, 241, 000, 000. 00 
5, 327, 746, 417. 93 

In 1933 we had approximately 11,000,000 unemployed people 
looking for work. Today we have approximately the same 
number, and our relief expenditures have constantly in- 
creased. At the end of the fiscal year 1934 they were $1,846,- 
000,000; 1935, $2,353,000,000; 1936, $2,387,000,000; 1937, $2,- 
505,000,000; 1938, $1,983,000,000; 1939, $3,104,687,554.41. The 
increase this year over 1938 is approximately $1,000,000,000. 

I also desire to call your attention to the fact that on July 
15 of this year our public debt was $40,612,115,666.77. For 
the corresponding period 1 year ago it was $37,164,662,338.70, 
or an increase of $3,447,453,328.07. 

We are now paying, with the lowest rate of interest on 
record, about $1,050,000,000 interest on our public debt each 
year. With the expenditure of all of this money, we have 
more people on relief and unemployed than we had 4 years 
ago. In 1928 we were using new capital in private enter- 
prise at an average monthly rate of $446,000,000. Last year 
the average monthly rate was less than $70,000,000. That was 
not even enough to keep modern equipment for the workers 
now employed, as it takes about $4,000 of capital to equip a 
job for each worker. In 1928, 75 percent of our new capital 
went into private enterprise and 25 percent of it into govern- 
mental expenditures. Last year less than 20 percent of it 
went into private enterprise and more than 80 percent of it 
into governmental expenditures—20 percent into jobs which 
produce the wherewithal to pay taxes, 80 percent into jobs 
which consume taxes. Of course, the result of all this is that 
the Government apparently grows richer and richer, while 
the population grows poorer and poorer. 

This bill proposes the spending of a great deal more money 
for public works and other purposes. From the figures I have 
given you, you will realize that we have spent billions of 
dollars, and so far as any perceptible recovery from the de- 
pression is concerned, we seem to be about where we were 
when we started in 1933, except we have created billions of 
dollars of indebtedness. 

You may be interested in some of the amounts of money 
spent for public works. In 1931 we spent for public works 
$421,000,000; 1933, $472,000,000; 1935, $766,000,000; 1937, 
$1,100,000,000; 1939, $1,250,000,000. In 9 years we have spent 
approximately $7,000,000,000 in public works and so far as 
recovery is concerned it is still not in sight. These figures do 
not include the Works Progress Administration but include 
only nonrelief public works. 

It is of interest to note some of the items for which this 
money is being spent. For public roads the estimated ex- 
penditures this year is $232,000,000. At first it extended only 
to roads between municipalities. It now extends in millions 
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of dollars a year to roads within municipalities. To begin 
with it extended only to the main roads. Now it extends also 
to feeder roads. Last year to feeder roads $5,000,000, this 
year $20,000,000, and next year $25,000,000. This expenditure 
for a time did not extend to the elimination of local grade 
crossings. Now we are using money for this purpose also. 
Last year for grade crossings $10,000,000, this year $49,000,- 
000, next year $50,000,000. This will give you an idea how 
these expenditures increase from year to year and these 
projects also increased and added to. Herein lies the great 
danger in the passage of this bill. 

This year we will have spent $60,000,000 in Federal public 
buildings in more than 700 American cities and villages. In 
addition to this we have given grants to local governments 
for structures wholly non-Federal and wholly local in the 
amount of $392,090,000. These projects cover all of the 48 
States and are grants for school buildings, dormitories, zoos, 
hospitals, laboratories, nurses’ homes, viaducts, street lights, 
traffic signals, police stations, jails, sewers, water mains, 
drains, bird farms, fish hatcheries, gymnasiums, stadiums, 
bathhouses, swimming pools, parks, and country clubs. Of 
course, the Public Works Administration does not have to 
force municipalities to take these gifts because the public is 


constantly asking for more and more from the Public Works. 


Administration. The latest list covers approximately 6,000 
proposed projects, which would cost nearly $800,000,000. It 
has reached the point where the Congress is constantly being 
pressed for more money to be given to the Public Works 
Administration to build more and more projects. 

The Works Progress Administration has cost the American 
taxpayers a neat sum of money in the last few years. For 
the fiscal year 1936 the sum of $1,263,661,000; 1937, $1,896,- 
447,000; 1938, $1,472,499,000; and for 1939 approximately 
$2,250,000,000. Congress has just appropriated for the year 
beginning July 1, 1939, $1,477,000,000, which in my opinion 
will not be sufficient unless business improves more than I 
anticipate it will during the coming year, and I think Con- 
gress will be called upon again after we convene next January 
to take care of people unemployed and on relief. Over $200,- 
000,000 a month was spent last year, and of course with a 
reduction this year it means a direct loss to business of 
$36,000,000 a month. Officials estimate that a total of $72 
per month is spent for each W. P. A. worker. It is esti- 
mated that 22,000,000 persons receive some form of public 
aid annually. These costs, moreover, show little indication of 
shrinking. Old-age assistance, either under relief or social- 
security benefits, are certain to increase. Furthermore, the 
administration, by separating the National Youth Adminis- 
tration from W. P. A. in 1940, indicates that young persons, 
too, will continue to demand special treatment. Old people 
and youth, in fact, constitute the gravest relief problems in 
the land, for private industry is reluctant to employ persons 
beyond 45 years of age and shies at hiring inexperienced 
workers between 18 and 25 years. These groups will remain 
longest on relief rolls. 

I shall not mention the tremendous increase in the expendi- 
tures for the Army and Navy, because this is an item that 
we all agree is necessary for national defense, but many agree 
that it is much more than is necessary for the defense of 
the Nation. 

It may be more interesting if we just take the first 15 days 
of this fiscal year and take the deficit, which was at the rate 
of $22,359,366 a day, or $931,223 an hour or $15,520 every 
minute, we can more fully appreciate perhaps the speed at 
which we are reaching the point of repudiation, inflation, 
or bankruptcy. Our total expenditures for the first 15 days 
was at the rate of $32,097,333 per day. 

I am indebted to the American Federation of Investors, 
Inc., for the figures I am going to quote to you, who have 
made a comprehensive study of 163 typical business corpora- 
tions, representing a cross-section of American industry 
showing how enormous expenditures of Government are 
consuming more and more of the earnings of American 
industry, the loss falling most heavily on millions of workers, 
savers, and investors. This survey was made for the year 
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1938 and cover some 163 typical business corporations havy- 
ing forty and one-half billions of assets, six and one-half 
million stockholders, and three million employees. 

Out of every dollar that they took in last year 61.6 per- 
cent went for taxes, and the net earnings were 38.4 percent. 
The total income from these 163 corporations was $2,666,- 
192,399 and the taxes of these companies for 1938, Federal, 
State, and local, took the sum of $1,643,466,791 of this in- 
come, leaving only 38.4 percent available for dividends to 
the investors, or for conversion to surplus to meet the needs 
of plant expansion or other necessary purposes. 

Some of the interesting figures are that American industry 
paid more than twice as much in taxes for 1938 as was paid 
in dividends to common stockholders. The total number of 
employees of these 163 companies in 1938 averaged 2,854,000, 
or less than one-half the number of investors in common 
stock. The average number employed per company in 1938 
was 17,601 compared with an average of 21,141 per company 
in 1937. The taxes paid in 1938 by these companies were 
equivalent to $283 per common stockholder and to $576 per 
employee. These companies had 602,683,000 shares of com- 
mon stock and these taxes amounted to an average of $2.73 
on each share of this stock, while the dividends paid to the 
5,806,000 holders of common stock was equivalent to but 
$1.33 for each share of common stock. Nineteen of these 
companies reported a deficit before taxes, while the earnings 
of 15 others were wiped out by taxes, leaving net deficits for 
the year. 

I agree with the final statement of this organization in 
which it states: 

Self-protection is nature's first law. Unless the thrifty, middle- 
class citizens who constitute the workers, savers, and investors of 
America unite for self-protection, their hard-earned savings and 
investments may be completely wiped out by taxes resulting from 
huge governmental expenditures. Government debts and obliga- 
tions must be paid. The only way to reduce taxes is for the 
people to insist that their representatives reduce governmental 
expenditures. 


Our taxes today take from the people approximately 
$16,000,000,000 annually. This is approximately 25 cents on 
every dollar out of an income which has been very low for 
10 years, and still the Government debts and taxes keep 
getting higher and higher every year. These taxes today 
amount to more than twice the entire farm or agriculture 
income. In other words to bring home clearer to the farmer 
this tax burden is so great that it requires 2 years’ work and 
the entire income of the 40,000,000 of our people who work 
and live on farms to pay the national tax burden for 1 
year. As a result not only agriculture, but business, indus- 
try, and labor are in a depressed and chaotic state today. 
These destructive and burdensome taxes naturally destroy 
purchasing power, curtail consumption and production, lead 
in the end to unemployment and then relief, which means 
more debts and more taxes and as a result we have a vicious 
circle that continues all the time. It has reached the point 
where these burdensome taxes are so depressing that they 
destroy the incentive for capital, business, and industry to 
go to work and build up our Government and develop it as 
has been done heretofore in the past. 

We all know that in the final analysis these governmental 
debts and taxes must be paid and must be paid through the 
sweat and toil of our farmers, laborers, and workers. It is 
self-evident that we can have no substantial recovery, or any 
sound recovery and these conditions will continue to grow 
gradually worse until the people are given relief from these 
mounting debts and taxes. They are undermining the prin- 
ciples and the very foundation of our Constitution and our 
representative Government that we have enjoyed for so 
many years in the past. 

I cannot sum up what I have said any better than to quote 
the words of Mr. Robert M. Harriss, of New York City, which 
was placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a few days ago, 
when he said: 


In conclusion, we have the choice of two roads ahead. One 
road is the road we are traveling, the wrong road—the road of 
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Government borrowing, spending, crop reduction, regimentation, 
interference, and competition with agriculture, industry, labor, 
business, banking, increasing governmental debts, and uneconomic, 
punitive, and strangulating taxes. The end of this road is infla- 
tion, repudiation, and disaster. 

The other road is the right road, the constitutional road. It 
will require courage, and fortitude to take the constitutional road 
because we must have the strength of mind and justice to face 
and equitably adjust the tax, debt, or money question and adopt 
a sound, constructive, economic, and financial program. Delay 
may mean the loss to us and our children of that wonderful 
God-given form of constitutional government we inherited from 
the founding fathers. Therefore, before it is too late, whether 
we be Democrat, Republican, or Independent, let us all unite in 
this most serious crisis in the history of our country and demand 
that Congress take the right road, the patriotic road, the constitu- 
tional road. “The price of liberty is eternal vigilance.” 


Heretofore in these remarks I quoted from an address, 
also of the President, who had this to say on September 29, 
1932, at Sioux City, Iowa, and certainly if the language used 
by him at that time was appropriate it is much more so 
today. I quote: 

We are not getting an adequate return for the money we are 
spending in Washington, or to put it another way, we are spending 


altogether too much money for Government services that are 
neither practical nor necessary. 


This Congress has appropriated approximately $13,000,- 
000,000, more money than the last, although it was elected on 
the promise it would be more economical. 

We are now asked to add to the billions already appro- 
priated—much of which I voted against—this new and addi- 
tional indebtedness creating new and larger deficits. I know 
not what other Members of this Congress intend to do, but 
for myself, I intend to vote against this bill and all others 
during this session that put additional burdens upon the 
people. I shall keep my campaign pledge to my people who 
elected me. 


Progressive Republicanism Required for 1940 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES C. OLIVER, OF MAINE, 
JULY 29, 1939 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the following address which I 
delivered over the radio on July 29, 1939: 


Citizens of the First District, the past 2 weeks in the Congress— 
a period of uncommon hustle and bustle, born of the desire to bring 
the session to a close—have been in their nonproductivity sadly 
reminiscent of the many weeks gone before. Wisdom and desire 
to advance the best interests of the American people have been lost 
in the hectic jockeying of forces designed to enhance the chances 
of predomination of this or that school of thought in the Congress 
and during the coming Presidential campaign. Such jockeying 
makes for strange bedfellows, strange results, and strange ignoring 
of the demands of justice and service to the great mass of the 
people. It breeds an unhealthy state of government and its defeat- 
ist aims can inspire nothing more than contempt and loss of faith 
upon the part of the people. Sad to say, this session of Congress 
has resulted in just such a loss of faith. Faced by problems of 
vital and tremendous importance, this Congress has failed to meet 
its obligations. The results are manifest everywhere throughout 
the Nation. 

Since that dark day when the very heavens poured their portent 
of woe in a veritable cloudburst upon the sodden, blurred, dis- 
comforted pageantry of President Roosevelt’s second inauguration 
this evil result has been unmistakably indicated. The ensuing 
years have seen the ripening of the inevitable harvest—the harvest 
born of folly, of impractical theories, of deliberate evasion of avenues 
of escape from economic misery, of nonsense gilded to imitate wis- 
dom, of selfishness and personal ambitions run amuck in a frenzy 
of Democratic Party back stabbing and throat cutting and brawling, 
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of one mad scheme after another desperately seeking to stem the 
crash of madder schemes condemned. 

Desperation has ruled at one end of Pennsylvania Avenue; 
jealousy and disloyalty to party and to leader at the other. Upon 
all the land which these men were elected to govern wisely and 
to rescue from misery, have fallen the ever-deepening shades of 
disillusionment and discouragement and chaos; have fallen want 
and increasing economic misery to presage what we must in- 
evitably behold again and very soon—pitiful queues of fellow 
Americans stretched into bread lines, 

Let no man mistake the bold handwriting upon the wall. The 
house of cards men termed the “New Deal” has collapsed. The once 
immeasurable personal popularity of the leader of that New Deal 
has paled into a pitying regret of the sadly mistaken; into sorrow 
that one so magnificently favored by opportunity to perform great 
service to his fellow men has been betrayed into folly upon folly 
by his weakness for harkening to opportunists and theorists and 
fools. The vaunted cry of abundance has produced only greater 
want, only wider spread destitution, only a greater number of 
pauperized citizens, only greater dependence upon governmental 
and local charity for the existence of the many; only, such lessen- 
ing, as to border upon stagnation, of buying power among the 
mass of the people; only the amassing of a national and of State 
and local governmental debts such as the imagination 
and shake the very foundations of faith in governmental solvency. 
The shade of Barnum must shake its head sagely as it scans the 
shambles, for, true again is proven by this New Deal harvest, 
the old adage that “you can’t fool all of the people all of the time.” 
The time of fooling is past. Even the most faithful cannot but 


. accept the fact of the collapse of the house of New Deal folly upon 


its contents of impractical theories. 

No, my friends; no longer may a radio voice alone suffice to mes- 
merize its hearers into forgetfulness of want and misery and 
discouragement. No longer is hope content to find sustenance in 
glib but empty promises of recovery. No longer is faith content 
to repose in the works of the New Deal nor in those of the bick- 
ering, warring, recovery-impeding “brain trusters“ of whom the 
New Deal stands as a symbol. Mark well my words. The great 
debauch of common sense and practicality in government nears its 
end. Remains but the dread aftermath—the inescapable menace 
of the morning after—the day of reckoning. Awaits thereafter the 
need of a man in the White House and courageous men upon Capi- 
tol Hill to clean up the mess left by the present administration. 
And where shall America find such a man and such men? 

Let desperate New Deal job holders babble as they will of a 
third term for Mr. Roosevelt; but, to my mind, the possibility 
of such national calamity is as remote as the stars; just so remote, 
as enlightened America knows, and Mr, Roosevelt himself knows, 
that he couldn't be reelected, even were he miraculously nominated 
in the face of the bitter and widespread opposition in his own 
party. It is doubtful that he could be elected even in the event 
of war or threatening war, no matter how many Wilsonian devices 
he might use to try to keep America from changing horses while 
crossing a stream. That Mr. Roosevelt is well aware of the hope- 
lessness of any third-term ambition appears manifest by his recent 
about face toward organized labor, once his especial pet when 
votes were to be needed. That, the frank among his advisers who 
dare speak truth to him, must have warned him of the futility 
of seeking a third terms appears logical to believe. And that the 
American public knows he hasn’t a fiddler’s chance to be reelected 
is evidenced everywhere. The reign of Mr. Roosevelt draws to an 
end. And the stalwarts of his own party, the leaders he swept 
and swung into office and affluence, long ago sensing the approach 
of that end, turned from servility to insolence, from respect to 
disrespect, from cooperation to deliberate obstruction of his wishes. 
Began then the jockeying for strange bedfellows, the face for 
prominence, the ignoring of duty, and the forgetting of the people. 
The back-stabbing and the throat-cutting and the intra-party war- 
fare of the brothers of the donkey goes furiously on, my friends. 
The fruits of this session have been poisoned by it, the hope of 
America have been destroyed, and the peope have been forgotten 
in its fury. 

But the people, ladies and gentlemen, the citizenry which these 
self-centered and forgetful party warriors have failed to aid but 
have permitted to plunge deeper into economic misery, the people 
who have watched a glorious hope die ingloriously and who have 
awakened at last to the terrible hoax played upon them, these 
people are not going to forget. As months rolls on and the bread 
lines grow before their eyes, they will recall other bread lines— 
shorter bread lines once deemed so horrible in that day when a man 
in whom they had reposed their faith and a party in which they 
hoped to find salvation voiced great promises of abundance and 
justice and a new deal for all. They will remember. Have no 
doubt of that. They will remember and they will be filled with 
bitterness and resentment against those who have betrayed them 
and they will be in no mood for crooners upon the radio nor 
pompous mouthers of platitudes upon the stage of Congress. Their 
revulsion will be against Roosevelt and his cronies, as it was against 
Hoover, Andy Mellon, Ogden Mills, and all the rest they swept from 
the national stage in 1932; and what then, my friends? To whom 
will they turn in their desperation and wrath? From whom will 
they expect guidance out of the morass into which the New Deal 
has led them? That is the question in 1940. But be not too 
certain that you know the answer, now. 
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On the face of things one might hazard the prophecy of a Repub- 
lican victory—of the election of a Republican President and a 
general defeat of Democrats. But that is a snap judgment and 
one based upon the ignoring of a great many considerations. It 
leaps at the erroneous conclusion that a repugnant Democratic 
Party presupposes an attractive Republican Party. Nothing, my 
friends, could be further from the truth, nor less likely to satisfy 
the demands which the American people may be expected to press 
when next election rolls around. Let us not forget the ability to 
remember of those whose votes swept the last Republican adminis- 
tration out of office. The bitterness impelling that purge may have 
faded somewhat and the ugly opinion of things Republican so 
generally prevailing in 1932 may have softened with the years, but 
you can bet that people are not going to be content to vote for 
any revival of republicanism under leaders of the type then in 
control of the Republican Party. 

If the Republicans are to win in the national elections, their 
victory must be predicated upon a sound, easily understood, and 
immediately effective program designed to rectify the faults under- 
lying our present chaos and unemployment and general economic 
misery. Promises will not serve. High-sounding but empty refer- 
ences to economy and conservatism and a return to the “good old 
days” are not going to be sufficient to attract the voters. Success 
cannot be won by following leaders whose names awaken ugly 
memories and arouse instant suspicion. We can’t go back to 
Old Guardism with even the faintest hope of victory. We can't 
offer candidates whose reputations savor of reaction or whose only 
stock in trade is solely vague babble about economy or normalcy 
or “return of confidence.” When we offer economy it must be an 
economy not of dollars alone but of human values, an economy 
pointed toward the widened extension of opportunity for our 
people to rescue themselves from misery and destitution and pau- 
perization and despair. If we are to offer normalcy, it must be 
the normalcy of decent living and decent working conditions and 
decent promotion of honest trade. It must be a normalcy in 
which social justice reigns; a normalcy in which businessmen are 
free of the thousand and one senseless impositions of government 
which serve no purpose but to employ a horde of political pro- 
teges; a normalcy in which there shall be work for the willing and 
labor is insured a just wage in return for honest effort; and it 
must be a normalcy in which the Government is not supporting 
but is supported by its people as it rightfully should be. 

The success or defeat of the Republican Party in 1940 lies wholly 
in the hands of the rank and file of that party. The Nation is 
normally Republican. Only the follies of reactionary leadership 
brought republicanism to the sorry pass where America disowned 
it and turned in desperation to the opposition. And today the 
question of the leadership Republicans choose to follow in this State 
and in every other part of the Nation is the vital one, Upon that 
choice hinges success or failure, for that choice must be such as to 
restore confidence and faith among the mass of the people, among 
those who turned away from the party in disgust in 1932, and 
among those desperate millions of our fellows who are disillusioned 
and distrustful and determined to become pawns of politicians no 
more. The choice of the Republicans must lie between the out- 
moded, reactionary, self-interested, and self-ordained leadership 
once dominant and now eager to dominate anew, and the younger, 
newer, more aggressive, far-sighted, and well-informed men who 
alone possess the qualifications and the records of service and the 
honesty of purpose warranted to appeal to the exacting demands 
of the American voter of 1940. 

You are aware, ladies and gentlemen, of both types of leaders 
here in the first district and in the State. You know the reaction- 
aries whose leadership shared in putting the party on the rocks 
in 1932. You know that those same leaders are striving to regain 
control, to insinuate their stooges into office, to rule the roost for 
their own purposes and for the furtherance of their own egotistical 
desires rather than for the welfare and advancement of the people. 
Their stooges are unmistakable, for their platforms are built upon 
nothing more substantial than vague references to economy and 
service and return of confidence; references devoid of specific sub- 
stance, devoid of definite form, and mouthed with a glibness that 
betrays frequent rehearsals at the behest of their scheming masters. 
Of such beware! Their ilk created the debacle of 1932 and stand 
repudiated by the American people. 

And, too, ladies and gentlemen, you are aware of the other 
type of leader, the leader whose efforts are expended solely in the 
interests of the people and who recognizes no master but the will 
of the people he serves, rich and poor, humble and affluent, alike. 
Upon such rests the true destiny of the Republican Party and 
the only hope of political victory in 1940. The choice is yours, 
to go onward toward the restoration of national faith and pros- 
perity behind such leaders, or to go back to the leadership of 
the reactionaries and their stooges; the fruits of whose leader- 
ship no man can forget. 

That choice will face every Republican in 1940. As you, the 
good people of Maine choose between self-seeking reactionaries 
and forward-looking, sincere servants of the people, so must the 
Republicans of America choose. Upon that choice rests success or 
defeat for the party—defeat, if reactionaries be chosen; success, 
if wisdom prevail and leaders deserving of faith and confidence 
lead the way into the battle of ballots. May your choice and the 
choice of all America be wise. 

Friends, on January 14, I started my scheduled broadcasts for 
the first session of the Seventy-sixth Congress with the statement 
that congressional action in 1939 must be appraised with the 1940 
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Democratic political convention and Presidential nomination con- 
test in mind. So, tonight, in the shadow of adjournment, as I 
close this series of congressional reports, it is completely apparent 
that major legislative activity on Capitol Hill in Washington has 
been strenuously influenced by those factors. Seven months of 
political jockeying at the expense of the American people with its 
resultant confusion and chaos for all. 

It has been a real pleasure for me to have been of this radio 
service to you. I hope my efforts have held your interest. After 
adjournment I shall be available and shall welcome your personal 
call on me at 305 Federal Court Building in Portland. 

Good wishes and good night. 


A Pain in the Industrial Neck 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1939 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the President seems to feel 
that everyone who does not agree with him in every particu- 
lar is “out of step” with the times. 

Not so long ago he asked a committee to tell him why people 
would not invest their money, engage in business enterprises, 
and give employment. If President Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt would send out “in the sticks” for a few hundred copies 
of little daily newspapers, small weeklies and semiweeklies, 
whose editors and publishers get down to their offices around 
7 o’clock in the morning and who leave only when the day’s 
tasks are finished; who are industrious, thrifty, and economi- 
cal; who live cleanly and think clearly; who meet and solve 
practical problems every day as they arise—and read what 
those men, reflecting as they do the thoughts and the consid- 
ered judgment of thousands upon thousands of workaday, 
taxpaying, patriotic Americans, he would learn that the thing 
that frightens those who could and would give employment 
and bring back prosperity is the fear of what they believe a 
very unreliable man named Franklin Delano Roosevelt may do. 

The trouble with the President is that he listens to the 
“yes-boys.” He surrounds himself with self-seeking, ambi- 
tious, impractical men who have nothing to offer but vague, 
extravagant promises incapable of fulfillment. 

Here is an editorial from the Sturgis Daily Journal, pub- 
lished in the southern section of Michigan, down near the 
Indiana line, by Mark Haines, I do not know whether Mark 
drinks whisky—if he does, I hope he drinks the same brand 
used by Grant and Jack Garner. I do not know whether he 
plays poker, seven-up, casino, authors, or old maid—but I 
hope, if he does play cards, he is as successful at it as Jack 
Garner is reported to be. I do know that he is the same kind 
of a family man that Jack GARNER is; and, with all due re- 
spect to the President and his friend Lewis, Jack’s example 
in his domestic life is not a bad one to follow. In fact, it is 
one of which most Americans are proud. 

But back to the editorial, which reads: 


A PAIN IN THE INDUSTRIAL NECK 


Ray Tucker, in his National Whirligig Column, points out that 
the wage and hour law is well along the road to being nullified 
in the same way that the Volstead Act was nullified. The Federal 
dictatorship over the number of hours that a man shall work is 
being resented by employer and employee alike. Tucker says 
that the law is being violated in full or in part almost every day 
and everywhere, usually with the connivance of employers and 
employees. Already there are 19,000 complaints piled up in the 
central office of the Wage-Hour Administrator in Washington, with 
little likelihood that even a small fraction of them will ever be 
acted upon. Administrator Andrews’ staff of investigators is hope- 
lessly inadequate to run down and check up on all of the com- 
plaints that are being made. Congress is notably unsympathetic 
toward the statute and refuses to increase appropriations for its 
administration. 

The wage and hour law is a loosely drawn statute that was 
filled at the outset with the seeds of controversy. There was and 
is very little objection upon the part of employers to the mini- 
mum-wage feature. It is the arbitrary limitation on hours that 
has worked to the disadvantage of worker and employer alike. 
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The chief objection to the wage and hour law is its inflexible 
regimentation of all kinds of businesses under a single formula. 
It should have been obvious to the lawmakers at Washington that 
there is no fixed workweek that can be adapted to all types of 
industry. There are some occupations where even 40 hours is too 
long a workweek. There are other trades in which 48 or even 50 
hours can be worked with no serious drain upon the worker's 
strength. 

What has happened is that the law has forced employers and 
employees to enter in to a conspiracy to evade the provision of 
time and a half for overtime. This creates a situation that is 
manifestly unfair to the firms that are conscientiously observing 
the provisions of the act. 

The law as it now stands is detrimental to both employer and 
employee. The theory, of course, which has not worked out in 
practice, is that restricting hours of work would increase em- 
ployment. It hasn’t worked out that way. Pay rolls have not 
been increased and there has been no obvious increase in the 
number of jobs. On the contrary hundreds of thousands of 
workers in all kinds of industries have been forced to accept a 
cut in their weekly earnings because of the restriction on hours 
worked and the punitive time and a half for overtime. Owners 
of businesses have found that they cannot operate profitably on 
time which costs them 50 percent more than their industries 
have been accustomed to. They have simply dropped to the 
44-hour week and reduced production to that schedule. 

Nullification is always a drastic and dangerous expedient be- 
cause it tends to destroy respect for all law. The wage and 
hour law should be amended to eliminate the restriction on 
hours, or at least provide machinery for different types of busi- 
ness to establish their own limitation on hours. Otherwise the 
act faces the same fate as the effort to impose prohibition on 
the country. 


If the President will examine into the workings of his 
social-security law, his Wagner Act, and his wage-hour law, 
he will discover the real causes that are preventing recovery. 

Mark Haines knows what he is writing about because he 
knows conditions outside of Washington, as do the thou- 
sands of other editors. The President would do well to mix 
a little common sense with his idealistic theorizing. 


The Oriental Crisis— What Can We Do?—H. R. 
5432, the Japanese Embargo Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JOHN M. COFFEE, OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my own remarks in the Recorp, I append hereto 
a radio speech recently delivered by myself in the city of 
Norfolk, Va. I have introduced a bill, H. R. 5432, which, 
in effect, embargoes the shipment of munitions and essen- 
tial materials of war from the United States to Japan, and 
otherwise restricts or interdicts commercial intercourse be- 
tween such two countries. The following radio address 
discusses this bill and the reasons justifying its proposal: 


More than 10 months have rolled by since the “peace” of Munich 
deepened the war crisis in Europe, intensified Japan’s war of con- 
quest in the Far East, and brought home to every American family 
the truth that our own national security, our own peace, are in 
danger. 

In that brief period the people of the world learned the lesson 
that peace is not to be bought by “appeasing” the Fascist war 
makers. They learned that if we are indeed to know “peace in 
our time” there must be no more Munichs. Even Mr. Chamberlain 
was forced by the people of his own country and by the bitter 
logic of facts to admit that what followed Munich “cannot accu- 
rately be described as peace.” 


THE PRICE OF APPEASEMENT 
These were expensive lessons. The free and independent Re- 
public of Czechoslovakia, a foster child of our own great democ- 
racy, died while we were learning. The peace forces of the world 
surrendered its powerful army, its great munitions works, and its 
regnable fortifications to the German war machine. Betrayed 
by the policies of “nonintervention” and American “neutrality,” 
Spain became a new and important base for fascism, from which 
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it could strike at Britain’s life line to the Empire and at our own 
vital interests on the Western Hemisphere. Italy seized another 
strategic advantage by swallowing Albania. Hitler helped himself 
to Memel. The Japanese militarists took Hainan and the Spratley 
Islands, commanding the approaches to French Indochina, Hong 
Kong, British Singapore, and the Philippine Islands. 

It was clear that peace and the interests of all peace-seeking 
nations are indivisible. It was clear also that the smallest sur- 
render to any one of the three axis powers strengthened the axis 
as a whole and whetted the appetite of its rapacious partners, 
Germany, Italy, and Japan. 

We in America have not escaped payment for these lessons that 
we were so reluctant and so slow to learn. We are paying for 
them in the loss of foreign markets and the damage to our domestic 
economy consequent on that loss. We are paying billions for a 
rearmament program forced upon us by the policy of isolation which 
allowed aggression to grow unchecked, until it became a menace to 
our national security which we can no longer ignore. We are 
paying a heavy toll of fear, the fear of parents for the future of 
their sons, the fear of a democratic people who see the future of 
democracy in doubt. 

We have paid a heavy price for these lessons of history. Now we 
must see that at least the lesson has been well learned. As Presi- 
dent Roosevelt said in his opening message to this Congress, we 
must make sure that what has happened does not happen any 
more. 

EMBARGO WAR TRADE WITH JAPAN 


I believe that on the whole the American people are better 
students of history than are their representatives in Congress. 
The most recent public-opinion polls show that the majority of 
the people support President Roosevelt's foreign policies, and oppose 
the so-called neutrality which builds up and strengthens ag- 
gressor nations. The popular support which has begun to rally 
behind my bill for an embargo on trade and credits to Japan 
convinces me that the American people want to rid this country of 
its present share in Japan’s war guilt. 

News from the Far East tells us these days that it is not impossi- 
ble to resist Fascist aggression. The Chinese people, against over- 
whelming military and economic odds, are resisting—heroically and 
successfully. A story by Hugh Byas in a recent issue of the New 
York Times adds one more link to the long chain of evidence 
proving that Japan and her war partners are not invincible. 

Writing from Tokyo, Mr. Byas said: 

“The struggle in the Far East has entered a phase in which eco- 
nomic power is more important than military. The military effort 
was relatively easy for Japan; she was fighting on her strongest 
ground. She is now fighting where she is weak.” 

This statement, which can be substantiated from many other 
sources, shows what we must do. We do not need, either out of 
sympathy for the Chinese people or in the interest of our own 
national safety. to send an expeditionary force to foreign soil. We 
do not need to fire a single shot or shed one drop of American 
blood. We need only to stop bolstering up Japanese economy by 
providing essential foreign exchange for Japanese silk and manu- 
factured products. We need only to stop providing the scrap iron, 
the pig iron, the oil, and other raw materials which today make 
America a munitions dump for the Japanese war machine. 


BAN SHIPMENT OF SCRAP METAL TO JAPAN 


In 1937 a third of the raw material used in Japan's steel indus- 
try came from American scrap. In 1938, while maintaining about 
the same rate of scrap buying in this country, Japan sharply in- 
creased the purchase of pig iron. This pig iron is an alternative 
raw material to scrap in smelting steel. But it is of better quality 
than scrap and is made to exact specifications which make it espe- 
cially suitable for military purposes. 

In addition to the raw materials for making steel we have been 
selling millions of tons of finished steel to Japan since her war 
machine began its operations in China. These finished American 
steels are alloyed with such metals as copper, aluminum, nickel, 
ana molybdenum, Japan lacks these alloys. We supply them 

er. 

Almost all of Japan’s oil supply, without which her mechanized 
army cannot move, is imported. In 1937, 80 percent of Japan's oil 
imports came from California. 

The figures I have cited only begin to tell the story of our part- 
nership with Japan in the invasion of China. I will be glad to send 
you fuller figures, gathered from official sources, if you will write 
me in Washington. 

THE COFFEE EMBARGO BILL 


It is because the evidence shows that we are rearming Japan, 
not only against China but also against the Philippines and against 
ourselves, that I introduced in the House of Representatives my 
om (H. R. 5432) to place a complete embargo on all trade with 

apan. 

We hear a lot these days about the world armament race. It is a 
particularly strange and dangerous race in which the United 
States is engaged today. We are rearming at an unprecedented 
rate—trying to keep up with a potential enemy whom we, our- 
selves, are helping to rearm. 

Does that make sense to you? Would it not be far saner and 
safer to stop feeding scrap and pig iron and oil and money to 
Japan—in order that we could beat our own swords into plow- 
shares, and put our money into housing, schools, hospitals, and 
machinery for the production of all the goods our own people need 
for peacetime living? 
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PROFITS AND VERSUS JUSTICE AND LOGIC 


There are those who say that an embargo is dangerous, that it 
will lead us into war. But you will remember that, following a 
statement of policy by Secretary Hull, American manufacturers 
ceased selling Japan airplanes from which to bomb the helpless 
women and children of China. I am sure this did not please 
Japan, any more than the passage of my embargo bill would please 
her. But Japan did not come over here and attack us as a result 
of this action. Japan did not make war on Australia, although 
Australia has forbidden further exports of iron ore to Japan on 
the ground that a national issue is involved. Acting under the 
powers granted him by the Tariff Act, President Roosevelt applied 
countervailing duties to im from Nazi Germany. I am sure 
this did not please Herr Hitler. But he has not made war on the 
United States because of it. As former of State Henry L. 
Stimson said before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
“The mere fact that we are a democracy irritates the dictators.” 
The interests of our own national security will not be served by 
cajoling or kow-towing to the dictators, by avoiding any course of 
action calculated to irritate or displease them. On the contrary, 
our national security, our very existence as a free and democratic 
nation, our peace demand that we use those methods, short of war 
but more effective than mere words, which will check the war- 
makers and bring peace and order again to the world. 

CEASE OUR PARTNERSHIP WITH N rows WAR LORDS 


Economic embargo is one of those methods. If we apply the 
embargo, as proposed in my bill, to Japan we do more than defend 
our own far-western frontiers. Aggressions in Europe and in Asia 
are bound together by the Rome-Berlin-Tokyo axis. An embargo 
against Japan would weaken Hitler and Mussolini, as well as 
Hirohito. It would strengthen the campaign for revision or out- 
right repeal of the un-neutral Neutrality Act. It would follow up 
President Roosevelt’s peace message with such practical action as 
must place the United States on the pages of history as a decisive 
force for peace in the world. Such leadership by us could not but 
be followed by other peoples and their governments. 

War is even now not inevitable. The Fascist war makers can 
be stopped, as the growing anti-Fascist bloc makes us hope they 
will be stopped. But the time is passing swiftly, and we cannot 
afford to learn as slowly and as expensively as we have learned 
in the past. Congress must master the lesson and act upon it in 
this session—now. It is from the people back home that Congress 
learns most surely, and from them that it takes its orders. And 
80 it is up to you to see that Congress acts. 


Effects of Government Spending 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK C. SMITH 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1939 


LETTER FROM A CONSTITUENT 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, the following letter 
was received by me from one of my good friends and constit- 
uents, a “country phyiscian of the ‘horse and buggy’ days.” 
It shows you how the really forgotten man feels about the 
way his Government, if that you can call it, is treating him. 

At no time in the history of our country has it ever been 
more essential that we return once again to those principles 
of government which have for their essential purpose the 
protection of just what Dr. Mundy so forcefully states are 
now being destroyed. 

Forest, Onto, July 3, 1939. 
Hon. FREDERICK C. SMITH, 

Sm: Conditions appear to be growing worse. Surely no man can 
spend his way into prosperity. No man can last long financially 
that continually spends more than his income. Neither can a state 
or a nation. True, a nation can tax its citizens and thus exhaust 
the source of its income. Like the fellow in the fable, they can 
kill the goose that laid the golden egg. The Nations is doing that 
very thing today. The middleman, the man of small income, the 
industrious, frugal fellow, is totally forgotten, is really penalized 
for his frugality, thrift, and efforts to provide for his household 
when that proverbial rainy day comes. The ne’er-do-well is glorified 
and provided for in his old age by a too generous government. I 
need only to cite you what they have done to the returns on your 
life-insurance policies, your bonds, your stocks, and your bank 
deposits. 

I am near my eightieth year, no longer able to work as of yore, 
trying to live on the returns from my savings, and I know what 
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the Government has done to the income from that source. It is 
men in my class that are feeling the heavy hand of the Govern- 
ment. The administration is glorifying profligacy, shiftlessness, 
and dependency. The individual who desires to be independent of 
charity is punished for his frugality. 
The stupendous amount asked for by the President as a loaning 
proposition is fallacious and dangerous, and is but another wedge in 
business. This is the province of the banks. I would 
advise the administration to read Wilson’s account of the panic 
of 1837 in his History of the American People. Please use your 
efforts to stop this wild orgy of spending being indulged in by the 
present administration. I know some would call me an economic 
royalist by reason of my objections. I am a country physician of 
the “horse and buggy” days, and have endeavored to live hon- 
estly and economically, and have lived long enough to see my Gov- 
ernment depriving me of a portion of the fruits of my labor. 


Sincerely yours, 
W. N. Mounpy, M. D. 


The United States Customs Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1939 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, today marks the sesqui- 
centennial of our United States customs organization and of 
the first Federal tariff it was assigned to collect. I should 
like to call the attention of this House and of the entire 
Nation to the splendid century and a half record of this 
service which bore the pioneer burden of raising revenue for 
a new republic and continues today to carry out the responsi- 
bilities assigned to it by the Congress. 

Plans for the first tariff were in the making before the First 
Congress, which assembled in New York on March 4, 1789, 
had finished its initial task of electing the first President. 

On April 14 of that year a delegation from the Congress 
arrived at Mount Vernon and notified George Washington he 
had been chosen for the Presidency. Washington took his 
oath April 30. A month later, on June 1, 1789, he signed the 
first piece of legislation of the First Congress, “An act to regu- 
late the time and manner of administering certain oaths,” to 
be taken by Members of the Congress, members of the State 
legislatures, all Federal appointive officers, and all executive 
and judicial officers of the several States. The form pre- 
scribed is yet employed: “I do solemnly swear or affirm (as 
the case may be) that I will support the Constitution of the 
United States.” 

It was more than a month later—while the young Nation 
was celebrating the thirteenth anniversary of its independ- 
ence—that President Washington signed the second law of 
the First Congress, “An act for laying a duty on goods, wares, 
and merchandises imported into the United States.” 

The several duties listed were to be laid, the pioneer Sena- 
tors and Representatives declared, “from and after the first 
day of August next ensuing.” 

With the Federal Government hard pressed financially, the 
Congress next delivered to the new President “an act imposing 
duties on tonnage,” which he signed on July 20. Its effective 
date was August 15. 

With that accomplished, the attention of the Congress was 
diverted to the status of the United States in the family of 
nations, and on July 27 Presidential approval was given to the 
fourth act of the Congress, legislation setting up a Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs, forerunner of the State Department. 

August 1 was not far off, and still no machinery had been 
provided for the collection of the tariff which was to become 
due on that date. A law-making task of great import con- 
fronted the Congress. But they met their responsibility, 
spread over 40 sections of their fifth act,“* to regu- 
late the collection of the duties imposed by law on the tonnage 
of ships or vessels, and on goods, wares, and merchandise 
imported into the United States,” and sent it to the President 
in time for his signature on July 31. 
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The following morning a very small and youthful organiza- 
tion was ready to collect the first United States customs 
duties. 

For 75 years before the Revolution there was an annual 
trade balance against the American Colonies and in favor of 
Great Britain. It was estimated in 1754 that the Colonies 
ran behind annually to the extent of $1,000,000. In 1760 
the Colonies imported more than they exported to the ex- 
tent of $9,000,000, not a large total according to the stand- 
ards of today, but to the Colonials of 1760 it was a stagger- 
ing sum. These debts were carried along as open credits or 
transformed into the more solid form of mortgages. 

There was hardly any English money in circulation in the 
Colonies. Instead of sending money across the sea, the 
merchants and money lenders of London wanted money sent 
to them to cover past-due indebtedness. The result was that 
America was always drained of English currency. 

Lord Cornwallis surrendered in 1781. His troops marched 
out of Yorktown to a tune called The World Turned Upside 
Down. The American Revolution ended officially in 1783, 
with the signing on September 3 of the Treaty of Paris. 
From then until March 4, 1789, this country was not a 
nation. It was a small set of independent nations. 

When it came to taxation the Continental Government 
was a pleading pauper. The Congress did not have power to 
levy taxes directly; it made requisitions on the States in pro- 
portion to the assessed value of their land. As a rule the 
States ignored the requisitions, and there was nothing to be 
done about it. At one time the Treasury did not possess a 
dollar. In 1781 the Continental Government needed $9,- 
000,000. The Congress hoped to raise $4,000,000 in loans, 
and $5,000,000 was asked of the States. Only $442,000 was 
collected from the States. However, the Congress could issue 
bonds, or certificates of indebtedness. These issues depreci- 
ated at once, as there was nothing back of them but promise, 

Every State had a different tariff law and some States set 
up tariffs against neighboring States. 

The Bureau of Customs, 1939, is a branch of the Treasury 
Department having charge of the collection of duties on im- 
ports, the collection of tonnage taxes, fees, and penalties 
assessed against vessels, the enforcement cf laws relating to 
vessels and navigation, the registering and licensing of ves- 
sels, the enforcement of laws and regulations restricting im- 
ports and exports, the transmittal of papers yielding statis- 
tics of imports and exports, and the enforcement of laws 
and regulations governing the departure of persons. 

The Customs Bureau is the agency controlling the move- 
ment of commodities, persons, vessels, air, and land vehi- 
cles between the United States and foreign countries, except 
that the admission of aliens is controlled by the Bureau of 
Immigration and Naturalization of the Department of Labor, 
the documentation of vessels is under the Department of 
Commerce, and the administration of the national quaran- 
tine system is under direction of the United States Public 
Health Service. Customs officers collect all immigration, 
navigation, and public-health charges and fees. Officers of 
the customs act at some places for these and other services 
not there represented. Other departments, particularly the 
Departments of Commerce, Labor, Agriculture, State, and 
other bureaus of the Treasury Department, promulgate reg- 
ulations to be enforced by customs officers, advise these offi- 
cers regarding specific action, and hear appeals in cases of 
dissatisfaction with customs rulings. 

Investigative and advisory powers are vested in the Cus- 
toms Agency Service. 

Up to the beginning of the World War more than one- 
half of the ordinary receipts of the Government were de- 
rived from customs revenues. The Bureau, however, has 
never published annual reports describing its operations and 
organization. A few formal pages in the annual report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury are about the only source of 
information concerning the customs. 

THE FIRST TARIFF ACT, JULY 4, 1789 

Thirteen years after the signing of the Declaration of 

Independence at Philadelphia, on July 4, 1789, the first 
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United States Tariff Act was signed at New York by George 
Washington. It become effective August 1. James Madison, 
a free trader, proposed the tariff measure as a temporary 
expedient intended to provide operative revenues. 

Madison’s plan was a flat 5-percent levy on all imports, 
but protectionists, wishing to encourage domestic production, 
amended the bill to provide higher levies. 

Duties were assessed against imports of beverages, foods, 
candles, steel and iron, carriages, harness, footwear, glass, 
furs, paper, spices, fruits, and cane products. 

The debate on the bill was not without acrimony. There 
was not a little logrolling, according to the Journal of Sena- 
tor William Maclay of Pennsylvania. 

Madison, on April 8, offered a resolution levying duties on 
rum and spirituous liquors, molasses, wines, teas, pepper, 
Sugar, cocoa, and coffee. The next day, Mr. Fitzsimmons, a 
representative of Pennsylvania, offered an amendment add- 
ing a hundred more articles to the Madison list. 

When Washington signed the first tariff act it contained 
Madison’s items, those of Fitzsimmons, and many others 
offered in amendment by Senators and Representatives 
hace constituents resided in the industrial centers of the 
North. 

The South demanded protection also, mainly for tobacco, 
cane products, hemp, and coal, iron, and steel. New England 
rum distillers wanted free trade in molasses; Southern pro- 
ducers favored a duty up to 6 cents per gallon; Pennsylvania 
brewers asked for a tax of 9 cents per gallon on beer in casks, 
but wanted beer bottles admitted free. Maryland demanded 
a glass tax to protect a vitalindustry. Virginia—then includ- 
ing West Virginia—sought protection for its coal mines; and 
tobacco-growing States demanded a duty that “ought to 
amount to a prohibition.” 

This tariff act caused great rejoicing throughout the coun- 
try and in the newspapers was referred to as a second 
declaration of independence. 

The next act of the Congress was a law placing tonnage 
taxes on vessels. The tariff act was a duty on merchandise, 
the other a tax on common carriers. This distinction main- 
tains to the present day. 

As finally approved, the act embraced a long list of specific 
duties, and five classes of goods imposed with ad valorem 
rates. It contained a short free list, made provisions for the 
repayment of all duties upon goods again exported, and ad- 
mitted the principle of discrimination in favor of commodi- 
ties imported in vessels built or owned by citizens of the 
United States. 

Upon specific duties, spirits were taxed up to 10 cents per 
gallon; wines up to 18 cents per gallon; beer, ale, and porter 
in casks, 5 cents per gallon; molasses, 2% cents per gallon; 
tea, from 6 to 45 cents per pound; manufactured tobacco, 6 
cents per pound; salt, 6 cents per bushel; and twine and 
packet thread, at $2 per 112 pounds, 

Carriages and parts were assessed an ad valorem duty of 
15 percent, while goods—not tea—not brought in American 
ships were imposed with 1242 percent. 

On the free list was tin pigs and tin plates, wire, dyes, and 
furs. 

According to the Customs Service of the port of New York, 
or the Gateway of the Continent, by Samuel Stockvis: 

The first vessel to arrive at the port of New York under the new 
law—that of 1789—was the brigantine Persis, James Weeks, master, 
from Leghorn, with a miscellaneous cargo, She arrived August 5, 


1789, and was consigned to William Seton who paid $774.71 in 
duties, 


John Lamb was the collector of the port. Lamb was one 
of the heroes of the capture of Fort Ticonderoga. It will be 
noted that Collector Lamb waited 5 days for his first ship. 

Total duties collected the first year of the Customs Service 
were approximately $2,000,000. Customs revenues steadily 
increased until in 1929, the peak year, they amounted to more 
than $600,000,000. 

Customs revenues fell off measurably during the World 
War, but the work increased very materially and customs per- 
sonnel took on much additional work for other departments. 
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Prior to 1929 the total number of authorized employees of 
the Customs Service was about 10,050. Since 1930, many po- 
sitions have been abolished. There were no dismissals, en- 
forced furloughs without pay, or reductions in salaries, but 
vacancies were not filled as they occurred. The reduction in 
personnel was necessary because of reduced revenues from 
customs and the decreased number of transactions. The au- 
thorized personnel (1939) numbers 8.879. 

Neither the Tariff Act nor the Tonnage Act created any 
machinery for the collection of duties, so on July 31, 1789, 
there was approved by the Congress an Organization Act 
providing for the establishment of customs districts and ports 
of entry, the appointment of customs officers, and the method 
of collecting duties and paying employees. 

The original act required the collector to board vessels and 
authorized him to acquire or hire boats or cutters. But it was 
not until August 4, 1790, that $10,000 was appropriated to 
build 10 cutters. This was the beginning of the Revenue 
Cutter Service, now the United States Coast Guard. 

Rates of the original act underwent their first change in 
1791, when a duty of 9 cents per pound was fixed against raw 
cotton, and an ad valorem rate of 744 percent against cotton 
fabrics. 

Five years later the young Republic financed its campaign 
against the Barbary pirates by an additional duty of 244 
percent levied on goods paying an ad valorem rate, and 10 
percent additional on goods imported in vessels not Ameri- 
can-owned. Two men of war were sent to the Mediterranean 
against the pirates. 

Before Commodore Stephen Decatur had conquered the 
Tripoli marauders the new Government was forced to raise 
funds to finance the War of 1812 with England. On July 1, 
1812, Congress passed a supplemental impost act increasing 
by a hundred percent existing duties on imported wares. This 
rate continued to June 30, 1816, when it was reduced to 42 
percent. 

So by 1816, despite the free-trade sympathies of Jefferson 
and Madison, the duty on coffee had increased from 2½ cents 
per pound in 1789 to 10 cents. Other items subjected to com- 
parable changes over the period include coal, from 2 to 10 
cents per bushel; leather shoes, from 7 to 30 cents per pair; 
ready-made clothing, from 74% to 30 percent; calicoes, from 
7½% to 35 percent. Duty increases on teas averaged 500 
percent, 

The Organization Act of July 31, 1789, created 59 customs 
districts in 11 States, no provision being made for North Caro- 
lina and Rhode Island, as those States had not adopted the 
Constitution. For a short period these States were required 
to pay import duties on goods shipped into other States. 

The office of Commissioner of the Revenue, paying a salary 
of $1,900 per year, and under the Secretary of the Treasury, 
was created by the Second Congress, in 1792. 

Another act, approved July 16, 1798, created the Marine 
Hospital Service, now a part of the Public Health Service, 
and required customs collectors to gather hospital dues of 
20 cents a month from every seaman arriving from foreign 
ports. In 1799, collectors were required to “aid in the execu- 
tion of quarantine,” and in enforcing health laws of the 
States. 

Early in 1803 new legislation provided that collectors assist 
in the protection of seamen by requiring masters of vessels 
bound to foreign ports to file a roster of the crew and furnish 
bond to produce the seamen upon their return. 

The security of maritime passengers and the obtaining of 
statistics concerning immigrants were required by the act 
of March 2, 1819, whose enforcement was assigned to the 
customs collectors. The act regulated the number of per- 
sons that might be carried by ships and provided for mini- 
mum quantities of water and provisions. A manifest was 
required for each immigrant. 

Salaries of collectors were the proceeds of specific fees fixed 
by law, with a commission on the amount paid into the 
Treasury. The commission was one-half of 1 percent at the 
larger ports and 1 percent at the others; office rent and sta- 
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tionery costs were paid by the collector. At ports of entry 

where naval officers served also as collectors, the officer re- 

ceived half of the fees and was required to pay half of the 

rent and stationery costs. He received no commission on sums 

paid into the Treasury. Surveyors, measurers, gagers, and 

weighers were paid from fees; inspectors were paid $1.25 per 

day. The erstwhile naval officer now is known as comptroller > 
of the customs. 

Early laws governing the customs specified no term of office, 
and appointees usually continued in office during good be- 
havior. On May 15, 1820, there was passed the Tenure of 
Office Act, which established the 4-year term for collectors, 
surveyors, naval officers, and other officers in the Service, 
The act is still in force. 

Loose appraisement methods of the early days were 
changed from time to time, and by 1823 “the respectable 
resident merchant” appraiser system had vanished and many 
of the larger ports were provided with permanent appraisers 
of merchandise. In the smaller ports collectors were em- 
powered to order the appraisement of merchandise. Appeals 
were allowed to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

By the act of May 19, 1828, it was made mandatory for the 
collector to cause an appraisement to be made of all goods 
subject to ad valorem duty, or on which the duty was esti- 
mated on the value of any quantity. 

The Tariff Act on August 30, 1842, provided that in case of 
disagreement between the appraiser of merchandise and the 
importer the collector should choose two experienced mer- 
chants to fix the value. Previously the merchant chose one 
of the appraisers. It was not until 1890 that the Government 
dispensed with opinions of persons outside the Customs Serv- 
ice and established a Board of General Appraisers. 

The early customs laws provided that customs duties should 
be payable in cash if not exceeding $50. If the duties ex- 
ceeded $50, the importer was granted 4, 6, or 12 months to 
pay them, according to the kind of merchandise. The im- 
porter was permitted to give a bond or to deposit merchan- 
dise in double the amount of the duties as security. In 1842 
credits were abolished, and in 1846 the Warehousing Act 
permitted merchandise to be stored in the custody of the 
Government without the payment of duty. This system of 
warehousing is still in operation. Private bonded warehouses 
were authorized in 1854. 

In 1847 and 1848, with the passage of laws further regulat- 
ing the carrying of passengers on merchant vessels, customs 
officers were given the added duties of inspection to insure 
the limit of passengers according to deck area and rules for 
ventilation and sanitation. 

The first regulatory act giving Customs officers control over 
specific classes of imports became effective on June 26, 1848, 
by which all drugs, medicines, and chemicals were required to 
be examined by Customs officers. Special examiners of drugs 
and medicines were appointed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury at New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charleston, 
and New Orleans. 

The act of 1849 created the office of Commissioner of Cus- 
toms. His duties were primarily with accounts of customs 
officers. 

Customhouses, July 29, 1850, were made the recording 
offices for all papers affecting the title to vessels. This made 
possible a national system of recording title to marine prop- 
erty which has continued to the present with little change. 

Before June 30, 1849, Congress made no appropriations for 
the operation of the Customs Service, all expenses being de- 
ducted from receipts before transfer to the Treasury. In this 
year the law was amended to provide that all receipts be paid 
into the Treasury, and Congress made an annual appropria- 
tion of not more than $1,560,000, plus fees from cartage, labor, 
and storage, until such time as specific appropriations should 
be made. Congress did not make specific appropriations until 
1913, although the indefinite appropriation was increased to 
$5,500,000, plus receipts, by various Congresses. 

Inspection of steamboats in the early days had been made 
by appointees of district judges, but the Steamboat Act of 
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1852 created supervising inspectors of steamboats and placed 
the appointment of local inspectors under a board consisting 
of the collector of customs, the district judge, and the super- 
vising inspector of the district. This law provided that no 
document should be issued to a steamboat until all the inspec- 
tors had certified that safety provisions had been complied 
with. This act is the foundation of the present steamboat- 
inspection laws. Much of the authority conferred on customs 
officers by this act is still retained, but the selection of inspec- 
tors by the board, of which the collector was a member, was 
terminated in 1896. 

By 1852 the Customs Service had reached the height of its 
development as the branch of the Government dealing with 
matters relating to imports, exports, and shipping. For over 
50 years there had been no legislation affecting the organiza- 
tion of the service, and but few minor laws changing the 
character of its activities. 

The War between the States caused little change in cus- 
toms laws and practices, though a provision was enacted in 
1863 allowing for the establishment of manufacturing bonded 
warehouses where certain articles could be fashioned for ex- 
port without payment of tax. In 1866 the statutes were 
changed to allow the exportation of distilled liquor tax free. 

Transportation of merchandise in bond was first provided 
for in the act of 1846. The act of 1870 elaborated the pro- 
cedure, and the act of 1880, as amended by the act of 1899, 
simplified the procedure and placed it on its present basis. 

Shipping commissioners for the protection of seamen were 
first provided by the act of June 7, 1872, which provided also 
that collectors of customs should act as shipping commission- 
ers at ports where there were no such officers. The registra- 
tion of Chinese laborers was made the duty of customs col- 
lectors in 1882. The next year came the first legislation 
providing for control of importation of impure tea through 
the collector of customs. 

When the office of the Secretary of the Treasury was re- 
organized in 1875, provision was made for a Division of Cus- 
toms. The Chief of this Division was first named specifically 
in the appropriation act for the fiscal year of 1879. The 
first appropriation for the personnel of this division as & 
separate unit was approved March 3, 1885, but that act did 
not specify the duties of the division. 

Customs affairs are by law directly under the Secretary of 
the Treasury. The act of 1885 and all subsequent appro- 
priation acts simply have provided an administrative unit 
for carrying out the orders of the Secretary. 

There were several tariff acts during this period after the 
War between the States and many minor acts creating ports 
of entry or establishing new customs districts. All of these 
added to the difficulties of interpretation and in 1889 the 
Secretary of the Treasury called attention to the fact that 
the administrative laws were “derived from 263 acts of Con- 
gress passed during a period of 90 years.” 

The act of June 10, 1890, established the Board of Gen- 
_ eral Appraisers, nine members appointed by the President. 

On July 1, 1903, there was transferred to the new Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor the direction of all matters 
relating to the measurement, enrollment, licensing and in- 
spection of vessels, although the duties of customs officers 
in these matters did not change. 

Although the Board of General Appraisers promoted uni- 
formity in the appraisement of merchandise, there resulted 
a lack of harmony on appeals to the circuit court of the 
United States, and as late as 1908 the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in his annual report declared that the law made “each 
of at least 120 judges a possible final judge of customs 
appeals. 

Dockets of the circuit courts were so congested that ap- 
peals from decisions of the Board of General Appraisers 
awaited an average of 44% years before judicial decisions. 

Removing delays and inconsistencies, the Tariff Act of 
1909 created the Court of Customs Appeals and gave it exclu- 
sive jurisdiction in reviewing decisions of the Board of Gen- 
eral Appraisers, with provisions for review by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in certain cases, 
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Legislation looking toward the consolidation and realine- 
ment of customs districts finally came on August 24, 1912, 
and authorized the President to cause the changes. There 
were unnecessary offices, antiquated regulations, and inequi- 
table compensations. Along the Canadian border, for in- 
stance, collectors were allowed to charge 10 cents for each 
blank prepared and executed, some of them aggregating an 
annual earning of $17,000, more than the salary of the collec- 
tor for the port of New York. There were 35 methods for 
payment of collectors and surveyors. 

By Executive order on March 3, 1913, 49 customs districts 
were established to replace the 126 districts and 38 independ- 
ent ports. This order placed all collectors on a salary basis. 

In 1915 the Secretary of the Treasury abolished the Divi- 
sion of Special Agents, in charge of investigative work, and 
placed the supervision of special agents in the Division of 
Customs, where it remained until the creation of the Special 
Agency Service in 1922. 

Between the outbreak of the World War in 1914 and the 
declaration of war by the United States in 1917, the work of 
the customs was increased by the necessity of watching 
for violation of neutrality laws. Customs officers acted as 
local agents of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, engaged 
in insuring vessels, cargoes, and seamen against risks inci- 
dent to the war. When the United States entered the war 
the work of the customs was still further increased. In 
April 1917 customs officers seized 79 German and Austrian 
ships in United States ports, and retained possession until 
they were transferred to other Federal branches. Enforce- 
ment of import and export licensing under the War Trade 
Board was made a responsibility of customs officers. 

An aftermath of the World War was the system of licens- 
ing imports of sodium nitrate, dyes, coal-tar products, syn- 
thetic organic drugs and synthetic organic chemicals. It 
operated until November 1922. 

An order of the Secretary of the Treasury, effective Feb- 
ruary 1, 1922, created the Special Agency Service as a sep- 
arate unit in customs administration, coordinate with the 
Division of Customs. The new unit was given control of all 
investigative work of the service, including the examination 
of the accounts and actions of customs officers and em- 
ployees, the investigation of frauds by importers, and the 
collection, in both the United States and foreign countries, 
of information which might be of value in the administration 
of customs laws. 

Nearly a third of the Tariff Act of September 21, 1922, 
was devoted to a codification of the administrative provi- 
sions of the customs laws. The administrative code in the 
act of 1922 superseded many of the older statutes and re- 
pealed many obsolete acts. The old designation of naval 
officer was changed to comptroller of customs, and provi- 
sion was made for extension of the work of the comptrollers 
over all districts and ports. 

Statistics of imports and exports were compiled by the 
Treasury Department from the reports of collectors from the 
beginning of the Government. The statistics were published 
by the Office of the Register of the Treasury from 1820 to 
1846, and by the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury De- 
partment to 1903. That bureau, transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor in 1903, continued publication 
of import and export statistics until its consolidation with 
the Bureau of Manufactures in 1912 to form the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. The collectors still report 
statistics to the Department of Commerce for publication. 

The act of March 4, 1923, authorized the appointment of 
a Director and two Assistant Directors of Customs, and of 
a Director and Assistant Director of the Special Agency 
Service. A law enacted in 1927 provided for the establish- 
ment of the Bureau of Customs, and for the appointment of 
a Commissioner of Customs to head the Bureau. 

The Commissioner of Customs, October 14, 1929, divided the 
Bureau into three units—administrative, legal, and investiga- 
tive. The legal unit was composed of the Divisions of Classi- 
fication, Enforcement, Drawback, Entry, and Appraisement, 
to which was later added a Division of Appeals and Protests. 
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The administrative unit was composed of the Divisions of 
Finance, Personnel, Records, Mails, and Files, and the Scale 
Engineer, and later the Statistical Division. 

Abolishment of the administrative unit was effected Janu- 
ary 26, 1933, and the Divisions of Personnel and Fiscal Ad- 
ministration and the Wool Administrator were set up as 
separate units. 

Effective February 1, 1936, the office of Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Customs, in charge of administrative activities, was 
reestablished. The Wool Administrator and the newly cre- 
ated Division of Laboratories were placed under the adminis- 
trative unit on May 5, 1937. 

The Commissioner of Customs, July 5, 1935, established in 
the Bureau of Customs a school of instruction to assist cus- 
toms officers and employees in acquiring a more comprehen- 
sive knowledge of customs law, regulations, and procedure. 

A Division of Laboratories was established March 28, 1936, 
with chemists of the nine laboratories and the field service 
under the supervision of the Chief of the Division of Labora- 
tories. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in the summer of 1936, 
transferred the customs border patrols from the jurisdiction 
of various collectors of customs to the Customs Agency 
Service and created four patrol districts with headquarters 
at Buffalo, N. Y., Jacksonville, Fla., El Paso, Tex., and 
Havre, Mont. This unit is now known as the Customs 
Patrol Service. 

On September 1, 1937, and June 1, 1938, the Secretary of 
the Treasury separated 32 appraisers of merchandise, at the 
principal ports of entry, from the administrative control of 
the collectors of customs and made them coordinate officers. 
These 32 appraisers were placed directly under the adminis- 
trative control of the Commissioner of Customs, who created 
an appraisement unit in the Bureau of Customs to have 
immediate supervision of the work and personnel. 

By an order effective March 15, 1939, the Secretary of the 
Treasury consolidated into one division, known as the Divi- 
sion of Tariff Administration, the legal divisions of Tariff 
Classification, Entry and Appraisement, Drawback and 
Bonds, Enforcement, and Appeals and Protests, under a 
Deputy Commissioner. 

It is the function of the Customs Service to prevent smug- 
gling, whether it be of persons, permissible merchandise, or 
prohibited merchandise. 

If prohibited aliens get into the country, or permissible or 
prohibited merchandise gets by the customs without the 
usual formalities, it is still the function of the customs to 
arrest the persons or to seize the merchandize except in cases 
coming under the Immigration, Narcotics, or Internal Rev- 
enue Services. 

United States Coast Guard officers are ex-officio officers of 
customs, with authority to beard and search vessels on the 
water. They have cooperated closely with customs officers 
since 1790, when the Coast Guard was established as the 
Revenue Cutter Service. 

Customs officers perform a service in the protection of life 
and health of humans, animals, and plants in the examina- 
tion and seizure of pests and infected or diseased animals 
and plants, and their products, which importers attempt to 
bring into the country. 

The Customs Patrol Service is engaged in the detection and 
prevention of smuggling. This Service was formerly known 
as the Mounted Inspectors, many of whom were recruited 
from the Texas Rangers and the ranks of law-enforcement 
officers along the Canadian border. These men patrol large 
areas of waste and uninhabited land, remain long away from 
their posts and are frequently in danger of their lives. The 
Bureau has a large honor roll of Customs Patrol men who 
have lost their lives in line of duty. 

The Customs Agency Service is the investigating branch 
of the customs. Its officers have Federal authority to carry 
firearms, make searches and seizures, make arrests, and 
secure evidence. 
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Tin Investigation (H. Res. 275)—Facts Developed 
by Former Tin Investigation by the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, Strongly Indicate That Fur- 
ther Examination of This Matter at This Time Is 
Desirable 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1939 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, an investigation by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs pursuant to House Resolution 404, 
Seventy-third Congress, second session, and reported under 
date of April 15, 1935, developed the following important 
facts: 

(1) Tin is an element, mined from the earth. There is no 
production in the United States. 

(2) Tin is a metal so essential to the commercial and mili- 
tary needs of this country that the stoppage or serious cur- 
tailment of the supply imported from foreign nations would 
be a real disaster, and in time of war would give rise to an 
extremely critical situation. 

(3) The United States is wholly dependent upon foreign 
nations for its supply of the metal. It consumes approxi- 
mately one-half the total world production. Our normal 
annual consumption will average between 60,000 and 90,000 
tons. An average approximate price of tin is $1,000 per ton, 
making our annual tin bill payable to foreign countries from 
$60,000,000 to $90,000,000. 

(4) The world production and price of tin are controlled by 
the International Tin Committee, officially representing the 
producing nations (principally Great Britain, Holland, Bo- 
livia, Nigeria, and Siam). This committee is under de facto 
control of Great Britain. The United States must pay the 
prices supported by the committee. Frequently these prices 
bear no relation to the cost of production. 

(5) There is no known substitute for tin. It is absolutely 
essential to the manufacture of tin cans and all tin-plate 
articles, solder, babbit, all incandescent electric lights, auto- 
mobile and airplane motors, machinery of all kinds, electric 
motors and generators, telephone, telegraph, andwadio equip- 
ment, machine guns, rifles, pistols, gun carriages, tanks, 
helmets, batteries, gun mounts, cables, propeller shafts, and 
so forth. 

While no tin ore is produced in the United States and no 
commercial deposits have been developed, the former inves- 
tigation brought out that the following locations show suffi- 
cient indications of possible commercial deposits to warrant 
further examination: Virginia, West Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Alabama, Washington, Idaho, South 
Dakota, Wyoming, California, Nevada, New Mexico, Texas, 
and Alaska. 

RESULTS OF THE FORMER INVESTIGATION 


(1) This was the first thoroughgoing investigation by Con- 
gress of a vital strategic material, and, although confined 
almost wholly to tin, it served to emphasize and bring to the 
attention of Congress not only the dangerous situation of the 
United States as regards this metal but other materials as 
well. 

(2) Passage of the act prohibiting the exportation of tin- 
plate scrap, except under license, was a direct result of the 
investigation (Public, No. 448, 74th Cong.). 

(3) Passage of the act authorizing the purchase by the 
Government of stock piles of strategic materials (Public, 117, 
76th Cong.) was largely founded on the facts brought out 
by this investigation. This act also provides for exploration 
and research with regard to strategic materials in general. 
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(4) In the light of the investigation and its emphasis on 
the great need of the United States for more assured supplies 
of tin, the State Department has on several occasions en- 
deavored to improve the position of the Government as re- 
gards this metal through— 

(a) Reciprocal trade treaties, notably with Great Britain 
(1939) and Holland (1936). 

(b) Barter agreements with both these countries under 
which cotton or wheat might be exchanged for tin. 

None of these efforts has so far secured a pound of tin. 
In fact, our position regarding possible supplies of the metal 
has been materially weakened by a provision in the reciprocal- 
trade agreement with the United Kingdom under which the 
United States undertakes not to place a duty on metallic 
tin; thus for the time being preventing our employing im- 
posing a tariff on the metal and encouraging free importa- 
tion of the ores for smelting in this country—this being one 
of the principal possible methods by which our position could 
be strengthened as against the international committee. 
PRESENT SITUATION AND USEFUL PURPOSES WHICH THE PENDING 

RESOLUTION IS DESIGNED TO SERVE 

(1) More than 4 years have elapsed since the former re- 
port on this subject by the committee. During that period 
world conditions have undergone vital changes which affect 
unfavorably our tin position. Notable among these are: 

(a) The practical shutting off of China by Japan, remov- 
ing the Yunnan tin mines as a potential source of supply. 

(b) The apparently increased influence of Germany over 
Holland which has resulted in the latter country’s declining 
to exchange tin for cotton or wheat. 

(c) The reciprocal trade agreement with the United King- 
dom above referred to, which prevents our taking at least one 
remediable step by way of a tariff on imported metallic tin 
for the purpose of forcing foreign producers to send in tin 
ore to American smelteries instead. 

(d) The more than doubling of our military and naval 
program, which has greatly increased both our military and 
commercial requirements. 

(e) The collapse of the Bolivian situation, and other re- 
alignments between tin-producing and tin-consuming 
countries. 

(f) Greatly increased armament programs of other 
nations. This has tended to increase competition between 
nations for available tin production and resources. 

The tin situation of the United States was dangerous to the 
national welfare in 1935. Today, its gravity has greatly in- 
creased. We have been forced to fall back upon a policy 
of purchasing stock piles of this material. This is, no 
doubt, a wise procedure under the circumstances, but, be- 
cause of the enormous quantity of the metal required for a 
2-year supply—the stock preferred by the Military Estab- 
lishments—it can at best afford only a minor safeguard. A 
2-year war supply of tin would approximate 200,000 tons 
at a cost of $200,000,000. The purchase and storage of any 
such quantity of the metal under the existing law is mani- 
festly impossible, when it is remembered that the total au- 
thorized appropriation for all strategic materials is 
$100,000,000, spread over a 4-year period. This must cover 
purchases of rubber, chromium, nickel, manganese, and 
many other materials beside tin. If the entire annual au- 
thorization of $25,000,000 were expended on tin, we should 
have, at the end of the first year, about 3 months’ supply on 
hand. 

The Stock Pile Purchasing Act also provides for research 
and exploration by the Department of the Interior looking 
toward the development of possible domestic resources and 
possible substitutes for strategic materials in general. But 
no emphasis is placed on tin. It is not even specifically 
named in the law. 

Facts developed by the former tin investigation by the 
committee strongly indicate that further examination of this 
matter at this time is desirable and might well result in 
the development of factual bases for legislation which would 
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lead to the establishment of an American tin-smelting in- 
dustry, based on foreign or domestic ores, or on both. The 
committee has previously unanimously recommended such 
establishment as the best possible solution of the problem. 


Perpetual Planning and Permanent Spending— 
H. R. 7120, Considered August 1, 1939 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1939 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, having grown tired of the 
essentially transitory effect of funds operating under and 
dependent upon annual appropriations provided by appro- 
priating committees the recommendations of which are sub- 
ject to review and revision by the House and the Senate, the 
drafters of this bill presented it to the committee well imple- 
mented for perpetual planning and permanent spending. 

The draftsman’s skill is well measured by Secretary Mor- 
genthau when he says: 

-I do not wish to contend that the program embodied in this bill 
constitutes a final or adequate solution of our economic problem, 
but it does constitute a realistic approach to that problem. 

Indeed! Should the Congress leave in the bill the revolv- 
ing mechanics and the pipe line from the Treasury to these 
projects, the “realistic” approach will be measured by the 
streams of dollars which flow from the pockets of taxpayers 
to the Treasury and then on to the disbursing agents of the 
Department of Agriculture, the Public Roads Administration, 
the Public Works Administration, Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation for railroads, the rural electrification agency, 
and the reclamation projects agency. 

The entirely adequate, self-appropriating provisions of the 
bill carry us directly into the whirlpool of totalitarian pros- 
perity. If we approve the bill we sell our birthright for a 
mess of spoiled pottage. 

With self-liquidating public enterprise no longer hampered 
by a legislative budgetary control, and with the solvency of 
each and every project literally guaranteed by the taxpayers, 
we can well appreciate the apparent sincerity of those chiefs 
of departments of Government and bureaus who appeared 
before the Senate and House committees sponsoring the 
respective bills. 

While the hearings were in progress, I briefly quoted to 
Secretary Morgenthau from the analysis and warning of Dr. 
Berle. I think it is fair to say that the Secretary somewhat 
felt I was far off the range in interrogating him about some- 
thing the Under Secretary of State had said about our econ- 
omy. But I was very much interested in the observations 
of Dr. Berle. I think his approach to our problems was 
much more realistic than those of Mr. Morgenthau. I am 
frank to say that in my opinion the notion that these proj- 
ects are a sound basis for reviving private enterprise will 
largely serve to fool the people. I believe the enactment into 
law of this proposal will merely cajole a great many of our 
people into the policy of drift noted by Dr. Berle and against 
which we may well be warned. 

I personally felt Mr. Morgenthau in a way attempted to 
overlook and minimize what Dr. Berle had said. If only Dr. 
Berle expressed such ideas we might, in a way overlook them. 
But he is not alone in all of his views, Dr. Guy Stanton 
Ford, president of the University of Minnesota, in the preface 
to his recent and notable volume of essays on dictatorships 
observes that “the unconscious fascism of many of the pre- 
scriptions to preserve democracy should give the thoughtful 
citizen more anxiety than the vague danger of a handful of 
Let me quote from a statement of Dr. Golden- 
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weiser, of the Federal Reserve System, who, sometime ago 
said: 

I am firmly convinced that monetary control does not exist and 
that within the framework of our economic and political organiza- 
tion monetary control can never exist. It will not exist until such 
time * * è when the Government will control substantially 
all economic activity. 


Will anyone rise up and say this is not the trend in Europe? 
Yea, do we not precipitatively follow in the footpaths of 
western European totalitarian states? Look at the presenta- 
tion of Dr. Lubin. Are not his figures predicated on the 
idea that government must create spending for the sake of 
spending and not for the sake of the projects themselves? 
Does he not argue that because private enterprise is a failure, 
Government projects must be undertaken, even as armament 
is undertaken, to create what is euphemistically called private 
employment? 

AN ECONOMIC SCREW LOOSE SOMEWHERE 


The presentation made by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the sweeping estimates made by Dr. Lubin, wherein he ex- 
plored derivative industry and employment, the dramatic— 
in its simplicity—approach of Mr. Jesse Jones taking the 
position that herein we have found a way to do these things 
without at the same time increasing the debt of the Govern- 
ment, all challenge our deepest thought. In all sincerity I 
plead with you to closely analyze every sentence of their 
statements. This we here are about to do, involves the high- 
est policy of our Government. 

What is the loose screw in civilized society today that is 
everywhere preventing the private use of the savings of our 
people in normally motivated competitive industry? No one 
can contend these spokesmen of Government do not recog- 
nize there is a loose screw. Planned economy in the form of 
pump priming has been practiced. In recent months we have 
heard much about the ebb and flow of Government funds 
or spending volume. We are acquainted with the claims 
made to the effect that continuity of remedial effects is essen- 
tial. We also know that in a normal world appropriating 
committees will not give that constant, continuous stream 
of funds which the spenders demand, But here, we find 
open sesame. We find it in the form of the pipe line to the 
Public Treasury. That is the “catalytic” agent which makes 
this bill the thing. Take the Government guarantee here 
proposed but remove from the mechanics of the bill the for- 
mula by and through which annual inventories are made 
and all losses automatically covered by remittances from the 
Public Treasury to the corporation, and the “catalytic” in- 
fluence would disappear and the operating forces would not 
be brought together. 


CANNOT AGREE THIS IS A REALISTIC APPROACH 


This bill proposes additions to lending authorizations. I 
believe Congress has already made these top-heavy. I do 
not believe they should be increased. In my opinion, we 
have gone too far and the people have now sensed the dan- 
gers involved, all evidenced by the cutting from the kite of 
tax-financed projects the tail of private activity which is 
supposed to keep it balanced. If this is true, we have reason 
to believe the whole contrivance will end its flight in a nose 
dive. This bill presents a scheme for meeting the problem 
of needless poverty and unemployment. It implies the ne- 
cessity, if spasmodic operations are to be avoided, for per- 
petual, noncompetitive projects. 

Dr. Wilhelm Roepke makes an appropriate, timely, and 
worthy contribution to the subject here under consideration 
in the July number of Harper’s Magazine under the title 
“Totalitarian Prosperity.” Introducing the author of this 
article, Harper’s editors say: 

When the reader has finished Wilhelm Roepke's Totalitarian 
Prosperity and has run over in his mind the internal condition 
of Russia, Italy, Germany, and Great Britain and when he has 
glanced at the gold hoard pouring into Fort Knox, Ky., and then 
glanced again at the huge reservoirs of “cash” in the great New 


York banks be will be inclined to wonder which wall of this blind 
alley will break first. * * * He (Dr. Roepke) is an economist 
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known throughout Europe and English-speaking countries as well 
for his work in business cycles. * * * He left the University 
of Bonn with the advent of Hitler for the University of Istanbul. 

The editors add that Dr. Roepke is now working with the 
Rockefeller Foundation on research into international eco- 
nomic disintegration. His work is, to my mind, precisely of 
the sort that should have been presented before the Tempo- 
rary Economic Committee of this Congress. We need just 
such a rebuttal to the purely statistical and superficial ap- 
proach which has been substituted for logic and reason in 
interpretation of facts by technical witnesses and which con- 
stitute the basis of the argument presented for this bill in 
the report of the Senate committee. 

The July 27 statement for the press showing the condition 
of Federal Reserve Bank System says: 

Excess reserves of member banks on July 26 were estimated to be 
approximately $4,490,000,000; unchanged for the week. 

The Treasury’s daily statement of July 27 shows $16,232,- 
607,280.11 of gold on hand. The last report of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, page 166, shows total demand 
deposits of operating insured commercial banks to be $27,- 
851,772,000. The figures just quoted illustrate the different 
walls of the blind alley referred to by the editors. 

SAVINGS VERSUS SPENDING 

In,the Senate report we find this language: 


We have in this country a volume of available savings which 
under present conditions is in excess of the profitable outlets for 
such savings. 

With this statement I am in violent disagreement. You 
and I know that all about us are outlets clogged by failure of 
money to circulate. And why? Let Chairman Jesse Jones 
answer this question. I quote from the hearings: 

Mr. Crawrorp (interrogating Mr. Jones). Will you lend money 
unless you expect that there will be a profit or an interest rate that 
will pay you to lend it? 

Mr. Jones. Do you mean privately? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Privately; yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Money lenders usually expect to get a profit. 

You and I know how interest rates have been sabotaged 
by Government debt and its concomitant of unsound bank- 
ing institutions. 

This bill and its philosophies are interwoven with what 
has been said before the Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee. Government spokesmen, such as Messrs. Currie, 
Henderson, Frank, Berle, and Lubin, along with Dr. Hansen 
and Dr. Nehemkis, have prepared the way for this proposal. 
These gentlemen, in their presentations before the com- 
mittee, have not, in my opinion, adequately or clearly defined 
the powers of savings and investment. In their discussions, 
whether intentionally or not, they have confused money and 
credit with real capital or wealth and presented effects as if 
they were causes. They are, therefore, recommending only 
the use of salve on the pimples. They would have us treat- 
ing the symptoms instead of the disease—doctoring our ills 
with what have been well termed “econostrums.” 

I do not believe they have found the weak link in the long 
chain of modern economic sequences, as they seem to think 
they have when they recite for us the statistics of the situa- 
tion which has resulted from—not caused—the failure of 
that weak link. It appears to me the presentations which 
have been made have led the distinguished chairman of the 
Economic Committee far afield and to a point where he 
expresses his naive belief that revision of the antitrust laws 
can bring “the most prosperous era ever imagined.” The 
statement of the chairman gives me concern. I wonder if 
he proposes to attain his results and bring about the pros- 
perous era through control of so-called monopoly by a 
scheme, the result of which will be a direct persecution of 
those engaging in honest business and seeking a profit on 
their investments. At the same time I do not personally 
accept the theory that Utopia will be at hand even if monop- 
oly is curbed. No one yet has convinced me that price effects 
we find involved in the cycle of business are caused primarily 
by monopoly. 
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Briefly summarizing, a human economy erects its capital 
structure primarily as a matter of “outlay” of “savings” as 
we are told it does in the hearings before the T. N. E. C. 
On the contrary, capital values and prices are a matter of 
speculative estimates of future net income capitalized at the 
natural, competitive interest ratio, which is approximately 
1 to 20, or 5 percent. “Outlays” for costs are, in basic fact, 
immaterial. Capital may, therefore, arise in large measure 
as a mere double-entry bookkeeping transaction without any 
previous income or savings whatsoever. Capital does not 
necessarily arise in thrift, nor does thrift implicitly result in 
formation of capital. 

A system of capital values, therefore, cannot be kept in 
equilibrium for trading if we subsidize interest rates or per- 
mit or induce sweeping changes in money conditions. It is 
hardly surprising under the circumstances of these illusions 
that we find, as my colleague on the House committee [Mr. 
Wotcorr) has pointed out, that “a low rate of interest con- 
stitutes one of the most potent weapons for a stimulating 
business activity” in his immediately preceding statement 
that “investors are reluctant to place a large amount of 
their funds in long-term investments at low rates of inter- 
est.” The economic crackpot has always held that interest 
is unjustifiable and results only from an unnatural scarcity 
of capital, zero rates being the ideal. That idea has never 
been, and cannot be, sustained by reason of experience 

This will is not an approach “back to the American way.” 
Solicitor General Robert H. Jackson recently observed: 


The way of life of the American is practical, hard-headed, and 
concrete. It is not made of what Justice Holmes once called 
“pernicious abstraction.” Its distinguishing ideology is that it has 
no ideology except to get results, 

No ideology is going to stand in the way of the instinct to eat 
regularly. Americans prefer private capital to run our business, to 
build our bridges, and to employ our workmen. But when private 
capital cannot or will not on reasonable terms do these things, 
then the people turn to their Government for big bridges, for 
T. V. A.’s, for big dams, and they will turn to it to relieve unem- 
ployment and provide for dependent old age and to meet other 
problems along the whole social and economic front where private 
effort fails or falters. 


This bill is designed to turn our people away from their 
preference of private capital to their Government. It is 
the opening wedge and will greatly accelerate the shift 
referred to by Dr. Berle when he said: 


The Government can create, and does create, wealth in the form 
of roads, parks, public buildings, public hospitals, and the tradi- 
tional public services of the Federal, State, and local units. 
Plainly these as they now stand are not sufficient to serve as the 
market for more than a fraction of the capital-goods production 
in the United States. If, therefore, wealth is to be created by 
creation of Government debt, the scope of Government enterprise 
must be largely increased. Briefly, the Government will have to 
enter into the direct financing of activities now supposed to be 
private; and a continuance of that direct financing must be 
inevitably that the Government ultimately will control and own 
those activities. Put differently, if the Government undertakes 
to create wealth by using its own credit at the rate of $4,000,000,000 
worth a year, or thereabouts, over a period of years the Govern- 
ment will gradually come to own most of the productive plants 
of the United States. 

This is certainly so fundamentally a change in the course of 
American life that the decision to make it should be taken for 
reasons other than relief of a series of temporary difficulties. If 
the country desires to make wealth creation a function of govern- 
ment (I personally believe it must do so in larger measure than 
it has heretofore), the choice should be the considered choice 
of the country, and not the result of a policy of drift. 


And in this connection Wilhelm Roepke makes the keen 
observation that— 


Historical evidence seems amply to prove that this traditional 
system is incapable of achieving permanent full employment. With 
all the greater fervor the new experients in maintaining full em- 
ployment on a collectivist or semicollectivist basis are being 
watched. Here on the side of capitalism, it seems, is disorder, 
anarchy, and slackness, whereas on the other side of the fence we 
find order and hectic activity. True, nobody can be unaware of 
the inconvenient fact that these assets have to be bought at a 
heavy price—the loss not only of economic but also of political 
and spiritual freedom. He must be rather naive who can believe 
that a rigid and really efficient control of prices, wages, profits, in- 
vestments, consumption, and foreign exchanges is to be had with- 
out concentration camps, secret police, and the shadow of prison 
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and death above everyone. But if at this price permanent full em- 
ployment and economic stability can really be bought how many 
today would regard this as a square deal and be prepared to pay 
the price, especially as this means selling something which is not 
fully appreciated unless it is definitely gone? 

Mr. Speaker, it is my sincere hope that the United States 
will never see the enactment of the provisions set forth in 
H. R. 7120. 


America's Homeless Families, a Problem That 
Congress Must Face 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1939 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. Speaker, throughout 
the United States today there are probably close to half a 
million people who are members of homeless, migrant fami- 
lies, seeking a place where they can once more strike root in 
the soil of their native land, Most of these people are dis- 
possessed farm families from the middle and lower Missis- 
sippi Valley. About half of them are now in the State of 
California. Though for years the problem of these Ameri- 
can families has been staring us in the face, it is only in 
very recent months, with the publication of various studies 
of the problem, a number of magazine articles, and two 
or three books, that the Nation as a whole has begun to 
wake up to its seriousness and to think of doing something 
about it. 

In the first session of the Seventy-fifth Congress I intro- 
duced two bills which were aimed to meet the most serious 
and immediate aspects of the problem. The principle of the 
two bills was, and is, the same, namely, that the Federal 
Government should reimburse the States for any moneys ex- 
pended by them for the relief or medical care of nonresi- 
dents. One of the bills dealt with relief, the other with 
medical care and health. Both bills were reintroduced with 
minor improvements into the present Congress. To date 
they have received scant attention. I am hopeful of mak- 
ing some progress with them at the next session. For this 
problem is one of the most dramatic, heart rending, and 
socially serious ones in the entire American scene today. 

CAUSES OF MIGRATION 

The forces that have caused these migrant families to aban- 
don their homes and travel elsewhere in search of work are 
severalfold. Poor farm prices, general agricultural distress, 
the drought, and unemployment have all contributed. Most 
important of all, however, are two—the increasing use of ma- 
chinery in southwestern, middle western, and southern agri- 
culture, and the exhaustion and misuse of the soil in the 
Great Plains area. The first of these causes simply means 
that the small farmer and the tenant are being displaced by 
the tractor on the land. ‘The second cause is described as 
follows in the 1937 “Report on the Great Plains”: 

Indeed, the danger is that the movement may cease with a tem- 

return of good rainfall. The exodus of the 1930's was needed 
to correct the misguided development of this area in the 
1920’s. * * * ‘The minimum reconversion of this land to graz- 
ing, which has been recommended by soil experts, would require as 
many more people to move out as the number which has already 
left, and a complete return to grazing would displace 900,000 
people. To return this area to its best economic use, emigration 


from the Great Plains would have to proceed continuously at the 
present rate for more than a decade. 


A FEDERAL, NOT A LOCAL, PROBLEM 
No more evidence than that should be needed to prove be- 
yond a shadow of doubt that this problem is and will continue 
to be a national problem requiring action by the Federal Gov- 
ernment rather than one with which local relief agencies 
should be expected to struggle. 
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The conservative Washington Post in its issue of Monday, 
July 17, 1939, took cognizance of the problem in an edi- 
torial entitled “Grapes of Wrath.” It pointed out the great 
sales of John Steinbeck’s book by that title and also that 
“comparatively little is being done to help the tens of thou- 
sands of families who have left their former homes and are 
adrift in a country that no longer has free land to offer 
them.” 

Again, on the importance of recognizing the national 
nature of the problem, the Post editorial remarked that: 

Because of its interstate nature, it is generally admitted that the 
problem is one which the Federal Government must help solve. 
Federal relief was granted the transient unemployed in 1933, but 
was terminated 2 years later when it was believed that all needy 
employable people would be taken care of by W. P. A. Now, ac- 
cording to a report to the President by W. P. A. Administrator 
Harrington, special legislation is needed to meet the crying needs 
of these people. 

Colonel Harrington’s three recommendations to which the 
Post referred are as follows: 

First. The resettlement of the migrants who are now in 
California and other destination States and who can become 
self-supporting there. 

Second. The return of those migrants who are willing to 
resume residence in their State of origin and giving assist- 
ance in establishing them there. 

Third. The resettlement of other migrants in those areas 
where employment suited to their abilities is most likely to 
be found. 

Few will question the soundness of those recommendations, 
and certainly they offer the only permanent soluticn of the 
problem. The immediate need, however, must, iv seems to 
me, be met by measures such as the bills referred to above. 
It is most earnestly o be hoped that, whether or not Congress 
passes the entire lending program recommended by the Presi- 
dent, it will at least provide for a program of broad scope for 
the resettlement of these uprooted farm families. There 
would seem to be little reason why a portion cf the half 
billion dollars proposed to be used by the Department of 
Agriculture for “rural security” should not be used tc enable 
some, at least, of these migrant families to make a new start 
on the land. Indeed, if the plan of enabling them to acquire 
small acreages in regions where considerable seasor.al em- 
ployment is available were followed, a considerable number 
could be taken care of with these funds, the tide ot migration 
slowed down, and many of these now homeless people enabled 
to become an integral part of new communities. 

It is little wonder that States like California, facing at best 
a staggering problem of unemployment and relief, should 
balk at accepting the full burden of caring for the needs of 
tens of thousands of people from other States. Already. there 
is a serious oversupply of labor, and the consequence of such 
a condition so far as wage levels and living st: ndards are 
concerned, are only too apparent. Furthermore, schools be- 
come terribly overcrowded and county hospitals overburdened. 
The worst of the situation is that resentment is sometimes 
directed not against the causes of migration but at the people 
who have migrated. This is no less tragic than it is perhaps 
understandable. But the migrant family and the community 
to which he has gone alike have a right to expect that a grow- 
ing national interes. in the problem will result in some 
national] action at a very early date. 

OUTLINE OF ACTION THAT SHOULD BE TAKEN 

And the outline of that section should certainly include at 
least the following points: 

First. Continuous and systematic effort on the part of such 
agencies as the United States Employment Service and Farm 
Security Administration to spread information about employ- 
ment opportunities—and lack of such opportunities—and 
thus to attempt to prevent continuous movement of people 
into areas where the search for work is hopeless. 

Second. Passage of legislation providing for Federal grants 
to States to reimburse the States for money spent by them or 
their political subdivisions for relief for out-of-State people. 
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Third. Continuance and augmentation of the program of 
grants to State health departments and agencies by the 
United States Public Health Service. Such grants to be 
made, among other things, for purpose of enabling local 
health authorities to care for health needs of nonresident 
migrants—for example, H. R. 2974. Until a permanent solu- 
tion for this health problem has been effected a continuance 
of the F. S. A. health program is necessary. 

Fourth. Continuance and wherever possible expansion of 
the work of the Farm Security Administration, particularly in 
the field of rehabilitation of distressed farm families in the 
States of their present residence. 

Fifth. Development of F. S. A. migratory labor camps in 
parts of the Nation where migratory farm labor is essential 
and in connection therewith a complete information service 
carried on by cooperation between F. S. A. and Farm Place- 
ment Service of the United States Employment Service so that 
workers can be constantly advised as to where employment 
opportunities exist and where they do not. State and par- 
ticularly local cooperation with this program should be 
enlisted to the greatest possible extent. 

Sixth. Above all a long-range program of resettlement on 
available lands to match the stream of migration from 
worn-out lands and from regions where mechanization of 
agriculture is taking place. 


Economy Versus Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. FRANCK R. HAVENNER 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1939 


LETTER FROM MRS. LILLIAN HARRISON 


Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I quote a letter which I have received 
from Mrs, Lillian Harrison, of San Francisco: 


Dear Mr. HAvVENNER: When I took my little boy to nursery 
school this morning, I was shocked to learn that two of the San 
Francisco W. P. A. nursery schools were closed up today, and the 
children released. I presume that this is a result of the recent 
“W. P. A. economy” measures we have been reading about. 

I realize that you took no part in passing these measures. How- 
ever, you are in a position to bring this matter again before our 
elected legislators. My impression of the “economy bloc” is that 
when they talk about economy, they are thinking in terms of 
figures, and not in terms of human lives. When they supported 
the Woodrum amendments they didn’t have in mind a few score 
2- and 3-year-old children, as well as the hundreds of thousands 
of other people affected. 

I wish you would tell them about those children, Mr. HavENNER. 
You come from San Francisco; you know how hard it is to raise 
children decently here. We live in crowded, dark apartments; in 
many cases we have to share baths and toilets; we have no yards 
for our children, By the time we scrape up enough money for 
adequate food, cod-liver oil, and clothing for our children, there 
just isn't enough money left for rent on the kind of a house we 
know we should have for our children. And there aren’t enough 
decent dwelling places in the whole city to take care of those who 
need them. 

You've driven down the narrow streets here, and seen the little 
children playing in the streets. That isn’t the mothers’ fault. 
There isn’t any other place for those children. This week there 
was a little boy killed on Hickory Street. The driver of the car was 
sick over the accident; but it wasn’t his fault. The child, 3 years 
old. was playing with a crowd of children, and had crawled into a 
packing carton where the driver couldn’t see him. And houses on 
Hickory Street don't have yards. That little boy should have been 
in a nursery school, playing under trained supervision with other 
children of his age, examined daily by a public nurse, learning to 
observe habits of cleanliness and consideration which would serve 
him throughout his life. 

We don't want less nursery schools; we need more of them to 
take care of every single child like that little boy who was killed. 
1 you will tell your fellow Members of the Congress about 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES L. GIFFORD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1939 


Mr, GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, my mail and a considerable 
reading discloses scant support for the new spending plan 
of the President. Rather it indicates a violent protest and 
revulsion for a continuance of a fully demonstrated failure, 
Seven long years has amply demonstrated its utter futility. 
It has brought a great fear of national bankruptcy to the 
consciousness of thinking citizens. The Representatives in 
the Congress recognize this, and only under the lash of the 
administration over its huge majority can these further 
billions be voted. 

Already has a mortgage of astronomical figures been 
placed upon our children and grandchildren. World unrest 
and general conditions would predict sufficient future bur- 
dens, without placing upon them futile expensive experi- 
ments tried out by those now in power in an attempt to 
remake America. 

Violent reforms have killed the initiative of the business 
of the Nation. Investment and expansion have been ter- 
rorized. The dictatorial methods of other nations have no 
place in a republic such as ours. Subservience of the ju- 
diciary and the legislative branches of government to the 
executive branch has paralyzed our representative govern- 
ment. 

‘Accumulated savings are hoarded in the banks fearing 
the risk of investments. Honest business will not proceed 
because the meager profits do not make it worth while. 
Government regulations are so multifarious and punitive 
that fear of full compliance makes honest citizens hesitate. 

Sudden reforms, although needed and advocated with the 
purest of motives, upset completely the economy of our busi- 
ness life. Reforms come slowly. Readjustments must be 
made gradually that they be not only understood but ac- 
cepted as justified and reasonable. 

Threats of punishment for violations of one or more of a 
multitude of rules and regulations not at once recognized 
as even applicable have wrought real havoc to nearly all 
classes of business activities. With full knowledge of this 
condition, a stubborn administration is now asking a special 
investigating committee to find out why idle funds are not 
put to work. 

Any citizens with such idle funds can readily answer— 
he can find no experienced or professional advisor who 
dares suggest even a safe repository let alone where to risk 
it as investment. With the huge national debt increasing 
at this very moment at even a more accelerated rate, a 
great distrust and fear has been engendered. 

The Congress will appropriate some thirteen billions this 
year, knowing full well that not more than five and one- 
half billions of income can be expected. Largesses once 
bestowed may not be discontinued or even lessened—the 
attempt to curtail only a little of W. P. A. funds amply 
demonstrates this statement. 

More than eight billions have been appropriated for the 
farmers the past 6 years and three more billions at this 
session of the Congress. Great surpluses of wheat, corn, 
and cotton have resulted and the farmers’ plight is still 
perhaps the major problem of the Nation. The taxpayer 
must pay the price of dumping and gain the ill will of other 
nations. 

In the vain attempt to change inexorable economic laws 
we have brought ourselves to an unhappy state. If it were 
only the actual monetary loss of these subsidies we could 
mark it off the books and forget it. But the problems left 
in its wake are far worse than at the beginning. 
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Housing enthusiasts have induced us to embark on the 
expenditure of billions of Government funds, under the 
most fantastic and ridiculous plan of finance that seemingly 
could be devised. To plan for tenants and repayment for a 
term of 60 years is utterly impractical. Sentimentality has 
supplanted reason. Much could and should be done in this 
field by reasonable and safely demonstrated methods. 

However, once gaily embarked upon, by postponing settle- 
ment more than a half century, the road seems easy. 

How long will our people be willing to finance their Gov- 
ernment for such operations? We furnish the money to 
build—all of it—and then contribute each year for 60 
years in full for its repayment. To spend by easy borrow- 
ings and be not obliged to tax is indeed “the politicians’ 
paradise.” 

Entire opposition to the philosophy of this spending orgy 
with borrowed funds makes attention to the actual details 
of these measures distressingly difficult. Again we suffer the 
“weariness of futility” in our opposition. However, let it be 
understood, that we in the opposition claim in full measure 
real sympathy for that one-third of our people so often of 
late exploited for the purpose of making these huge ap- 
propriations. We simply have regard for the solvency of 
the Nation, knowing full well the devastating effect on the 
entire three-thirds when that solvency is threatened or 
overthrown. 

This administration and its blindly devoted followers have 
no patent on “love of country and their fellow men.” It 
would be harsh to suggest that these largesses have been 
granted with somewhat of an expectation that the donors 
might more safely repose in their public positions. The 
whisper goes so.” Recent investigations give ample reason 
for the suggestion. 

However, a somewhat brighter picture is now presented. 
Members of the Congress, hitherto most anxious to co- 
operate with their leaders, have been pressed to the limit 
of their endurance. Independence is asserting itself, Orders 
are unwillingly obeyed. Mutiny is in the ranks. Sentimental 
outbursts are no longer so persuasive. Recognition of stark 
failure of policies is recognized. Reason seems once more to 
be enthroned. When this is demonstrated to the country the 
wheels of industry will turn. Confidence will be restored. 
Men will return joyfully to private jobs. Such relief as 
necessary would be gladly extended. Such a contribution 
by sufficient Members of the majority will be enthusiastically 
supplemented by the minority Members of the Congress. 


The Extension of T. V. A. Rates Into Arkansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. E. C. GATHINGS 
OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1939 


ADDRESS OF HON. E. O. GATHINGS, OF ARKANSAS, TO THE 
EASTERN ARKANSAS YOUNG MEN'S CLUB, AT MEMPHIS, 
TENN., MAY 25, 1939. 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under leave heretofore 
granted, I wish to include in the extension of remarks an 
address made by me before the meeting of the Eastern Ar- 
kansas Young Men’s Club, at Memphis, Tenn., on May 25, 
1939, as follows: 

It was highly pleasing to learn that the Eastern Arkansas Young 
Businessmen's Club, at the annual convention held at Jonesboro, 
Ark., adopted a resolution urging the Tennessee Valley Authority 
to extend its lines across the Mississippi River to furnish power 
to eastern Arkansas, the towns and the rural sections, at the 
T. V. A. yardstick rates. 

I want to congratulate your committee on arrangements for 
their splendia work in preparing for this meeting, particularly 
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do I refer to the co-chairmen of the T. V. A. committee, Mr. Ray 
Burch, of Helena, and Mr. C. B. Dennis, of Marked Tree, whose 
untiring efforts have brought together this large representative 
delegation of the business leaders from as fine and fertile lands 
as that of the Nile Valley. East Arkansas bows to no section of 
the United States in the fertility of its soil and the character of 
its citizenship. 

When I went before the electorate of the 11 eastern Arkansas 
counties, that it is my privilege to represent, during the summer 
last past I stated to the people that I would use my efforts to 
bring to this fertile valley the benefits of cheaper power. To 
this very moment I have done the very best that I could to make 
this pledge a reality. 

CONTRACT BETWEEN THE TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY AN THE 
ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT CO. 


On June 16, 1939, an agreement was made by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority and the Arkansas Power & Light Co. in which 
the Authority agreed to furnish to the Arkansas Co. certain 
surplus power to be transmitted to the consumers in Arkan- 
sas. That contract is a 5-year agreement and provides that in 
order to cancel the agreement 30 months written notice of 
intention is required. We are today using a great deal of Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority power, but, I want to say, that we are 
not being charged Tennessee Valley Authority rates for this power. 

I hold in my hand an absolute copy of this agreement between 
the Tennessee Valley Authority and the Arkansas Power & Light 
Co., and anyone interested may have an opportunity to read this 
contract to determine the amount paid for the energy by the 
Arkansas Power & Light Co. and compare this cost to them with 
the ultimate charge made by the company to you as an actual 
consumer. The only provision that I find in the contract in 
which the consumer has the right to object is in section 12, 
Paragraph B, page 13, from which I quote in part. 

“If Arkansas Co. shall resell to the ultimate consumer any 
power supplied by Authority hereunder, for an amount which is 
in excess of any applicable schedule fixed by Authority for the 
resale of such power, the remedy of Authority shall be to cancel 
this agreement, and if Authority shall elect to cancel this agree- 
ment for the cause aforesaid, such cancelation shall be effected by 
delivering to Arkansas Co. 2 years’ written notice of intention to 
cancel this agreement.” 

COMPARISON OF RATES CHARGED 

During the early part of 1939, I wrote many people in the 
First Congressional District of Arkansas asking for receipted bills 
showing the actual cost of the electrical energy used by them 
both in their residences and in their various businesses and re- 
ceived many responses showing the amount actually paid for 
electricity in Arkansas. 

I find from a comparison of these bills that the rate seems to be 
less in the cities who own their electrical distribution system. I 
have here a paid biil issued by the Arkansas Power & Light Co. 
to Max Miller, West Memphis, Ark., showing the consumption of 
684 kilowatt-hours, and the amount charged was $34.10. This is 
a charge of 4%o cents per kilowatt-hour for this place of busi- 
ness, According to this paid bill of 692 kilowatt-hours for a drug 
store in Corning, Ark., the price paid was $29.38, or a cost of 4310 
cents per kilowatt-hour. The city of Corning is served by the 
Arkansas-Missouri Corporation. 

The Arkanses Utilities Co., of Helena, charges the sum of $41.76 
for 843 kilowatt-hours consumed in accordance with the bill 
I hold in my hand, a charge of 4%o cents plus per kilowatt-hour. 

In the city of Blytheville, in accordance with the Arkansas-Mis- 
souri Corporation bill, which I have here, the charge of $9.28 
for 284 kilowatt-hours was made on the consumer, which is the 
residential rate of 3h cents per kilowatt-hour. 

In accordance with the bill issued by the West Memphis Power 
& Light Co. for a place of business in the city of West Memphis, 
1,693 kilowatt-hours of electricity were consumed at a cost to the 
consumer of 48 0 cents per kilowatt-hour, or the sum of $83.08. 

In accordance with a Tennessee Valley Authority bill issued by 
the city of Tupelo, Miss., to R. W. McAlister, in which 1,666 kilo- 
watt-hours of electricity were consumed, the amount of the bill 
was $11.56, which is approximately seven-tenths of a cent per 
kilowatt-hour. 

I have here excerpts from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of April 6, 
1939, in which a table is included showing the charges and over- 
charges for electrical energy in the State of Arkansas and in other 
States for the year 1937. Arkansas has 27,333 consumers using 
110,699,000 kilowatt-hours at a cost to the consumer of $3,641,700. 
This same power at Tennessee Valley Authority rates would have 
cost the electrical consumers of Arkansas the sum of $1,664,300. 
In other words, the people of the State of Arkansas are paying 
$1,937,400 more for their power to the power companies than this 
same energy would cost should they be given the benefit of the 
T. V. A, yardstick rates. This figure is more than double the 
amount that is being paid for T. V. A, power in the States of 
Tennessee and Mississippi. 

Tupelo, Miss.: Tupelo, Miss., is known as America’s first T. V. A. 
city. This city of approximately 6,500 people in northeast Missis- 
sippi finds that each year’s operation is a greater success. That is 
to say, that the profit to the city and the savings to the consumer 
increase each year, 
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At the time Tupelo obtained T. V. A. power in 1934 the average 
residences in that city consumed 49 kilowatt-hours of power at 
Tw cents per kilowatt-hour. Today the average residential con- 
sumption has jumped to 215 kilowatt-hours, and the rate has 
dropped to 1% cents. This rate is made to the consumer of 
Tupelo after taking into consideration the actual costs of the 
power, the operating expenses, maintenance, and the taxes and 
interest paid, although the enemies of the T. V. A. program con- 
tinuously state that taxes and interest are not included. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 


I am proud to have been of assistance to the Woodruff, Clay, and 
Mississippi County Rural Electrification Associations in obtaining the 
approval of the R. E. A. for the erection of several hundred miles of 
rural lines through many eastern Arkansas counties. Other appli- 
cations are on file in Washington, and every effort will be made to 
assure their immediate consideration by the R. E. A. officials, 

We are far behind many other countries in rural electrification. 
Practically every country in Europe has 90 percent of its farms 
electrified. Even in New Zealand, that far-off country, 65 percent 
of the farms are electrified, while in the United States less than 
15 percent of them have rural electrification. 

The South's problems: The South’s main problem is on its way 
to a successful solution. In my opinion, that is the dependence 
on one crop. Diversification of farms is being speeded up, low 
feed costs are stimulating livestock raising and dairy farming, and 
chemists are discovering new uses for soybeans, sweet potatoes, 
cotton, tobacco, and peanuts. 


FREIGHT RATES 


Another serious problem confronting the South is the differ- 
ential in freight rates that exists between shipments originating 
in the South to be shipped to different geographical freight-rate 
zones in the country. It was stated on the floor of the House last 
week in a speech on the question of Argentine beef that there was 
a reason for the restaurants in the city of Washington serving 
Argentine corned beef, since it could be shipped from Argentina to 
Washington and delivered to the consumer for less than the freight 
on the beef from Texas to Washington. 

A bloc has been formed in the House of Representatives by the 
Representatives from the southern and western States to eliminate 
this differential. It is very difficult to pass a freight-rate bill due 
to the fact that the large eastern States have many votes in the 
House. I introduced a bill in the present Congress which was 
referred to the Interstate Commerce Commission where no action 
has been had on this proposed legislation to this date. 

If the influences of this selfish interest in the East continues to 
penalize the South and West in freight-rate discriminations, then 
they may look for the South and West to retaliate, and it will 
doubtless spell doom for eastern industry. Without the markets 
in the South and West grass would grow in the streets of eastern 
cities. The South and West can manufacture their own goods and 
keep their money circulating in their own localities, thereby enrich- 
ing their own people and making them independent. 


WHITE RIVER DAM 


The South is blessed with water-power resources second to none. 
The waters of the White River in Arkansas should be harnessed 
and a flcod-control dam constructed with penstocks for the genera- 
tion of hydroelectric power. It was my pleasure, in company with 
a delegation from Blytheville, to call on that grand old man whose 
hair has become ashen white and footsteps unsteady in the service 
of humanity—the Honorable GEorcEe W. Norris, of Nebraska—who 
wholeheartedly endorsed the extension of the T. V. A. line across the 
Mississippi River into Arkansas and offered his every assistance. 
Just before we left his office he stated that before he passes on he 
would like to see a power project instituted along the White River 
in Arkansas, and he is mapping his plans accordingly. I too am 
in favor of this development. He stated that he would like to come 
to Arkansas next summer and meet with representative citizens to 
discuss this matter. 

But, in the meantime, we have met here for the purpose of 
obtaining what we are justly entitled to receive, and that is cheap 
power for eastern Arkansas at the earliest possible moment. The 
Honorable David E. Lilienthal, Director of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, called by my office last week and discussed this matter. 
He suggested that each city that is making application should 
determine the amount of power now being consumed in each city 
and give him that information first. He then would have a sur- 
vey made to determine the economic feasibility of the extension 
and find out whether or not the Authority has available surplus 
firm power to serve this area. 

I want to take this means to congratulate this forward-looking 
and progressive organization in making this fight to build a better 
Arkansas and to bring happiness and prosperity to its people. It 
was the intention of the original T. V. A. Act to make available 
T. V. A. power to as many people as is possible at a rate that they 
can afford to pay. The Honorable JOHN E. RANKIN, of Mississippi, 
co-author of the Tennessee Valley Authority Act, is untiring in his 
efforts to bring to the people of Arkansas cheap electricity, and, 
as for me, I wish to say that with the continued help of the 
E. A, Y. M. C., I will not take “no” for an answer and will not 
only urge that this be done but will demand it. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1939 


ARTICLE BY RICHARD A. STADERMAN AND A. PAGE WEEKS 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include therein a supplement of 
July 25, 1939, to the American Good Government Review. 
This article is by Richard A. Staderman, president of the 
society and editor of the Review, and A. Page Weeks, vice 
president of the society. 

This article presents some interesting statistics and sug- 
gestions which I feel are well worth careful study and serious 
consideration. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


{From a special supplement to the American Good Government 
Review, Washington, D. C., July 25, 1939] 

Humor AND PATHOS IN FOREIGN TRADE: INCLUDING AN ANALYSIS OF 
THE EFFECTS OF THE RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS ON AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURE 

By Richard A. Staderman, president, and A. Page Weeks, vice 
president, the American Good Government Society, Washington, 
D. C.) 


Foreign trade is a fascinating subject, yet one fraught with 
serious effects on the lives and well-being of millions of our citizens. 

It is pleasant to look over the list and pick out strange and 
almost unbelievable items. How many of us know that we import 
“dragon’s blood” from the Far East? This is not a fairyland tale 
and they don’t have to kill dragons for it. It is the name given 
to a red gum used by certain of our ts and varnish makers. 

Who would think that we imported “apatite” from Russia? This 
is not a gnawing feeling in the pit of the stomach, but a mineral 
unlikely to trouble our stomachs in the manner which Owen Mere- 
dith relates in his book, Lucille, wherein he likened pangs of 
hunger to the Furies which afflicted Orestes in ancient mythology, 

“Bibulous paper” appears on our import list. Far from being an 
article for imbibers or for a substitute for an ice pack the morning 
after, it has true absorption qualities, being a paper used as a filter. 

Were one to mentain “divi-divi,” many people would think of 
some type of 50-50 proposition. Actually it is a fruit product 
from the Tropics from which we extract a tanning material. 

Who could read of “Job’s tears” without visualizing some hith- 
erto Biblical calamity? But all for nought, for they are seeds from 
the Philippines which are used for jewelry, and are said to make 
attractive -necklaces—as they should, in view of their price of up 
to $10 a tear, 

TRADE AGREEMENTS—FACTS AND FANCIES 


When the trade agreements program was passed in 1934, many 
economists hoped that this might result in an increase in exports 
of our surpluses to countries not producing such products in ex- 
change for some of their surpluses of things not competing with 
products of our own farms, factories, and labor. 

Unfortunately this principle of striving to encourage foreign 
trade in products not competing with one’s own producers, was 
not followed. What did seem to be the objective was that of 
attempting to increase both exports from and imports into the 
United States regardless of, or with insufficient regard to, the fact 
that many of these increased imports might displace our own pro- 
ducers. The theory of the trade-agreements proponents appar- 
ently was that all would adjust itself in the long run, presumably 
on the assumption of a perfect fluidity in business. 

By “fluidity” one means that as soon as a farmer were for exam- 
ple ruined by competition of some cheap imported meat or other 
agricultural product, he might in some magical way transform his 
farm and himself into a factory and a skilled worker and export 
something for which the trade agreement was supposed to have 
increased the demand. 

At first it appeared that the proponents of the agreements were 
succeeding from their standpoint, notwithstanding the ruthless 
aftermaths on some of our own producers. In 1934, before the 
trade-agreements program actually got under way, our total ex- 
ports were $2,130,000,000 in round numbers. By 1937 this had 
increased to $3,350,000,000. 

Thus our export trade seemed to be thriving. One manufacturer 
of breakfast foods who couldn't sell his product abroad as such, 
removed the word “breakfast” from the package and advertised 
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its benefits as a bedtime dish for children, and scored good suc- 
cess. Presumably our exports of weasel's tails” to China also 
increased. This strange but true item is used by the Chinese to 
make those fine brushes with which they write. 


IMPORTS INCREASE FASTER THAN EXPORTS 


During this same period, imports per year in 1934, before the 
agreements began, came into the United States to an amount of 
$1,660,000,000. By 1937 this had grown to $3,100,000,000. Offhand 
this concomitant growth of exports and imports to the tune of 
the “good-neighbor” melody appeared on the surface to justify 
the proponents of the scheme. 

The first rift in the rainbow occurred when the growth of 
imports was shown to be $1,440,000,000 or $220,000,000 more than 
the above $1,220,000,000 increase in exports from the United States 
in these years. That is, the foreign nations had sold us more in 
1937 than in 1934, we had sold them more, but they had sold 
= — $200,000,000 worth more than we had sold them, on a net 

asis, 

A second rift became apparent when prices received by farmers 
dropped on the average to less than they had been since before 
the trade agreements had started. The combined index of prices 
received by farmers for all their products stood at 107 percent at 
the ng of 1935, before the trade agreements had really 
gone into effect (only the Cuban agreement had been signed before 
this, the remaining 17 or so agreements were subsequently signed). 
After a temporary rise due largely to drought in the intervening 
years, this index dropped to 104 percent in December 1937, or 3 
percent less than before the program was started. Incidently, the 
latest figure for May 1939 shows this index at 90 percent and the 
end of the decline not yet in sight. 


BETWEEN TWO CROSS-FIRES 


One factor tending to pull down farm prices in the United 
States has been the growing amount of low-priced products of the 
same sort as we raise here being imported under the encourage- 
ment of the lowered tariffs of the trade-agreements program. 

The unfavorable aspect of these things coming in which we 
could raise ourselves is not only that so-and-so much of them 
displaces what we might otherwise raise. In addition we have an 
economic principle at work that if part of the supply of a product 
is offered at lower prices, it tends to cause a drop in the rest of 
the supply which was selling at higher levels. 

Meat products offer a good illustration. In 1933, before the 
agreements were started, for the entire year we imported some 
62,000,000 pounds of all kinds of meat products with a value of 
$9,400,000. For the first 5 months of 1939 we have already im- 
ported a greater physical quantity of meat products valued at 
$12,600,000. At this rate, the total for 1939 of imported meat 
products will certainly amount to two or three times the pre- 
reciprocal program amount. 


RECIPROCAL-AGREEMENTS PROGRAM BOGGING DOWN 


Until 1937 a certain superficial appearance of success could be 
claimed for the reciprocal program, as we have indicated above. 
Since then, however, exports from the United States have, on the 
average, been steadily declining, notwithstanding bigger and al- 
legedly better additional agreements. True, imports in 1938 de- 
clined sharply in certain lines, but they are now growing. 

Our total exports for the first 5 months of 1938 amounted to 
$1,360,000,000. For the same months of 1939 these had dropped to 
$1,180,000,000, a decline of $180,000,000. During these same periods 
imports into the United States increased from $815,000,000 for 
1938's first 5 months to $915,000,000 for those months oe year, an 
increase of $100,000,000 in imports. 


THE DISAPPOINTING ANGLO-AMERICAN TRADE TREATY 


Great hopes were raised regarding the results of the agreement 
between Britain and the United States, inasmuch as the British 
Empire forms the largest market we have for exports. Canada 
ranks first and the United Kingdom (British Isles proper) ranks 
second among all the nations of the world in our exporting list. 

Have these hopes been realized since January 1, 1939, when the 
British-American agreement became effective? For the first 5 
months of 1938 our exports to Britain were $225,000,000. For 
these same months this year they were $193,000,000, a drop of 
$32,000,000 since the agreement became effective. 

During the first 5 months of 1938 our imports from Britain 
were $44,000,000. In these months of 1939 they were $61,000,000, 
an increase of $17,000,000. 

The British are shrewd traders. For many years they have been 
selling quite a few pieces of used clothing to natives in Africa. A 
native feels quite important if he can strut around in a “silk- 
topper” hat, sporting a touch of shiny gold braid from a former 
military uniform, with a pair of epaulettes to touch it off. Then 
there is the manufacturer in Seattle to whom the sons of John 
Bull sell goose feathers, from which he makes badminton shuttles, 
which he sells in India. 

Of the months above quoted, May 1939 showed the largest in- 
crease of imports into the United States from Britain, the figure 
being $15,200,000 for that month, as against $8,600,000 for May 
1938. The imports have almost doubled for these periods. Ap- 
parently Britain got the best of us on that deal. 
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DRASTIC DECLINE IN EXPORTS OF FOODSTUFFS 


During the first 5 months of this year, as compared with the 
corresponding months last year, exports of crude materials de- 
clined 30 percent. This does not include crude foodstuffs, which 
in May 1939 were exported from our shores in an amount 68 per- 
cent under May 1938. 

Imports of crude materials were 55 percent more and those of 
crude foodstuffs were up 32 percent in this May, as compared to 
May last year. This is a strange performance for a nation like ours 
with a large surplus of food products and overproduction problems. 

With grain selling substantially lower in Liverpool than in our 
own country it is small wonder that our total export of all grains 
dropped from 43,000,000 bushels in May 1938 to 16,000,000 in May 
this year. These figures include flour and meal. Of the totals 
the decline in exported corn was the most drastic, the May amount 
dropping from 25,000,000 bushels to only 1,200,000 bushels this 
year. 

GROWTH OF OUR MEAT IMPORTS 


The latest available figures show over 4,000,000 pounds of meats 
a week being imported into the United States. It is hard to 
yisualize over 200,000 pounds of canned Argentine beef coming in 
during a single week, or an average of about 30,000 pounds every 
day. Brazil tops this with sending us 270,000 pounds of canned 
beef per week, or almost 40,000 pounds a day, 

On the average, Denmark sends us 4,000 pounds of hams a day, 
and little Estonia ships in 15,000 pounds of pork products a day. 
Holland's shipments of pork and hams to our ports runs over 25,000 
pounds every day. The country of Hungary seems to be so well 
fed that it can ship into our gates some 14,000 pounds a day of 
hams, pork loins, and canned picnic meat. Italy and Lithuania 
each send some 5,000 pounds of sausage and hams, respectively, 
per day. 

Poland does not seem to be entirely engrossed in worry over 
Danzig when it ships us some 24,000 pounds per day of hams, 
bacon, pork butts, shoulders, pork loins, etc. Rumania sends 
10,000 pounds a day of meat products, and even tiny Switzerland, 
eking out a hard-won existence atop the rugged Alps, is able to 
ship into our markets some 3,000 pounds per day of bouillon cubes 
and soup tablets. 

Other than a small percentage of these meat imports under spe- 
cial brands for use of foreigners or naturalized citizens living in 
the United States, there is no good reason apparent why we should 
not patronize the farmers raising animals for meat who are lo- 
cated in our own United States. We cannot agree with the view 
of President Franklin D. Roosevelt that certain imported meat 
is better than similar types marketed by our own producers. 

The grain and meat relationship is a commonplace to every 
farmer. The imports of foreign meats not only backfire on pro- 
fessional raisers of livestock but also keep various farm crops from 
coming to market “on the hoof.” 


WHY NOT MORE DOMESTIC WOOL? 


During May 1934 we imported 7,500,000 pounds of foreign wool. 
This was before there were any recip: -trade agreements. In 
May 1938 this had risen to three times as much, or 21,000,000 
pounds. Due to our unwise policy of devaluation of the gold 
dollar, our consumers of wool now have to pay $35 for a quantity 
of wool which, without devaluation, would have cost only $20.67. 
Apparently, this is a modern perversion of the ancient Golden 
Fleece in which foreign producers fleece us with their wool. 

The startling thing is that two-thirds of our imports of wool 
come in free of duty, and all of our imports of sausage casings are 
duty-free, which, in the case of lamb, sheep, and goat casings 
amounts so far this year to half a million dollars a month, or, at 
the rate of $6,000,000 a year. This, added to our present wool 
imports of about $4,000,000 worth a month, or over $40,000,000 a 
year, makes a total business of some $50,000,000 a year our own 
farmers could do if we protected them against these imports. 
Some who are now not doing so well might fare better if they 
could turn to sheep-raising and have a market for sheep, lambs, 
and products therefrom. 


PORK AND LARD EXPORTS 


During the 1920’s our exports of all pork products, including 
lard, averaged over 100,000,000 pounds a month. During the de- 
pression years 1931 and 1932 this held up around 60,000,000 pounds 
a month. Thus far this year these have averaged not over 
84,000,000 pounds a month, barely over half what they were before 
the reciprocal-trade program was started and but a third of the 
average of the twenties. 

Lard forms an important part of the above exports of pork prod- 
ucts. In 1923 exports of lard from the United States averaged 
86,000,000 pounds per month. This was exceptional, however, the 
monthly average for the entire twenties being around 60,000,000 
to 65,000,000 pounds a month. During the low point of the 1931-32 
years lard exports averaged only about 47,000,000 pounds a month. 
In the early part of 1934, before scarcity policies plus drought had 
taken effect, these exports of lard ranged from 37,000,000 pounds in 
the short month of February to 66,000,000 in that of May. 

If the trade-agreements program had succeeded, one would ex- 


ect that by now exports would be back to the level of the twenties. 
igures for May 1939 show lard exports at only 25,000,000 pounds, 
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and the average for the first 5 months of 1939 is only 23,000,000 
pounds a month, 


WAREHOUSEMEN PROSPER AT EXPENSE OF FARMERS AND TAXPAYERS 


That clever humorist of the horse-and-buggy days, Mr, Dooley, 
once remarked that every lawyer in a bankruptcy case felt he was 
entitled to “a fair share” of the assets of the bankrupt. Some- 
thing similar is resulting from the present governmental agri- 
cultural policies, which is causing ever-growing surpluses to be 
stored rather than moving along into the channels of commerce. 

This reductio ad absurdum only recently came to light when 
cotton warehousemen opposed the agreement signed in London 
June 23, 1939, to barter 600,000 bales of our surplus cotton for 
175,000,000 pounds of British rubber. We now reportedly are pay- 
ing $45,000,000 a year for storage of loan stocks of 11,250,000 bales 
of cotton, and the warehousemen would lose part of this revenue 
if the barter transaction is consummated. It would be interesting 
to know how many more millions of dollars are going for storage 
of other crops. Obviously this amount paid for warehousing crops 
that should have been consumed could be used in part for actu- 
ally helping farmers and in part for easing the load on our 
taxpayers. 

SUGGESTED IMPROVEMENTS 

Our survey has shown that agriculture in general has not bene- 
fited from the trade-agreements program, although certain manu- 
facturers have been able to increase exports due to the agree- 
ments. On the whole, however, the temporary increase in exports 
of all products from the United States has been reversed, and if 
the present declines in exports continue, we shall soon be worse 
off than before the program was started. Agriculture is already 
less well off than before the agreements, due partly to the price- 
fixing schemes which keep products off the world market, and 
partly to the removal of tariffs on imports which compete with 
our own farmers’ products, 

Consumers do not usually care where their purchases come from 
except in the case of certain types of highly processed and manu- 
factured articles. For foods they merely want to avoid excessive 
prices for satisfactory quality. Consumers would feel badly if they 
were not permitted to buy a certain amount of French laces or 
chinaware, Italian olive oil, or Swedish bread. If we were to put 
prohibitive tariffs on grains, meats, and vegetables that we can 
readily produce there would be no complaint from consumers at 


- keeping out the foreign products unless the prices of ours became 


excessive—a development unlikely in view of our present farm 
capacity. 
TRUE ROLE OF THE FOREIGN-TRADE PROGRAM 

The original principles of the reciprocal-trade program have 
broken down with the negotiation of the recent cotton-for- 
rubber barter deal, as well as the export subsidy announced for 
cotton. The program has not worked from the standpoint even of 
its proponents, who claimed it would cause a steady increase in our 
total export trade each year. It certainly has not worked in the 
interest of our own producers of foods and raw materials. 

A rational foreign-trade policy would, therefore, seem to be one 
of keeping out foreign products of types which we can produce 
enough of ourselves, with certain exceptions for highly processed 
items as above indicated. Tariffs could be adjusted at such a point 
to normally keep out competitive imports, but still low enough 
to prevent any monopoly here from rigging the market and collect- 
ing extortionate prices. 

Our trade-treaty negotiators would then devote their efforts to 
arranging agreements which would lower foreign nations’ tariffs 
on what we wished to export and grant lower duties here on im- 
ports of items we do not produce. Incidentally this policy would 
aid our national defense and security by rendering us less de- 
pendent on foreign sources of supplies and hence less vulnerable to 
the effects of possible armed conflicts between other nations. 


What’s Wrong With the “Heavy” Industries? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1939 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, during the first 3 years of 
the depression, the Nation’s “heavy” industries dropped al- 
most 80 percent. Automobiles, new buildings, construction, 
utilities, and railroads dropped thousands of employees, 
Their purchases were reduced to a fraction of their normal 
extent. Today, with conditions recognized as better than 
they were at the bottom of our industrial crisis in 1933, our 
“heavy” industries are still lagging far behind the parade. 
When we recall that it is in just these branches of our na- 
tional economy that the rolls of our unemployed continue at 
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a distressingly high figure, we must recognize the importance 
of some constructive effort to tackle this problem. 

For the last 2 months, stock prices have moved slightly 
upward. But this normal harbinger of improved business 
seems almost meaningless in these days. For our factories, 
our shops, operated at a figure which was somewhat under 
75 percent of the 1929 rate. We are still moving along in a 
depressed curve. In April, the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board placed the number of our unemployed at 
10,177,000, which is only one-third fewer than the worst figure 
of the depression years. 

Every figure makes it obvious that we have recovered only 
slightly if at all from the extreme difficulties of 1933. And 
the heart of the problem lies within the walls of official 
Washington. In April, employment in the factories manu- 
facturing nondurable goods was only 8% percent under 
the 1929 level. In our durable-goods industries, we were 
almost 25 percent under the 29 figures. 

Our Government protests constantly that it is keenly 
interested in stimulating building. Public-works programs 
flood the newspapers and projects dot the cities of dozens 
of States. Yet residential building, private-home construc- 
tion is proceeding at just about half of the 1925-28 rate. 
It is better than it was in 1933, but any comparison based 
upon that year could not escape being favorable. People re- 
fuse to build, because they are unable to plan. They are 
fearful of their futures. 

In the two greatest areas of our durable-goods production 
the Nation’s desperate economic plight comes even more 
strongly home. Our railroads and our utilities not long ago 
were tremendous purchasers. Virtually all their business 
added to the demands of our heavy industries. Steel, iron, 
new and replacement equipment gave employment to thou- 
sands of workers. 

Today any unbiased observer of the American scene would 
regard the men who run our railroads and operate our utili- 
ties as the most abysmal sort of idiot if they chose to venture 
upon a program of expansion. For 4 years the Nation’s rail- 
ways have been suppliants at the doors of the White House, 
asking for some form of legislation which would enable them 
to meet the growing forms of competition which menace their 
earnings. To every request the national administration has 
turned a deaf ear. In effect, our railroads have been politely 
told, “You got yourselves into this mess back in the days 
before Roosevelt. Now get yourselves out of it.” No one who 
takes this view can be labeled worthy of high public office. 
For the economic burdens which fall upon the railroads of 
our Nation are shared by the several million men and women 
whose livelihoods are dependent upon the successful operation 
of our roads. They are directly linked with the investments 
of additional millions whose incomes are equally dependent 
upon successful operation. To cut them adrift with a sink- 
or-swim attitude is treason to our people. 

No less distressing is the dilemma which confronts our 
privately owned utilities. Their purchases have been vir- 
tually halted by the growing fear of Government competi- 
tion. With the expansion of the T. V. A. program and the 
threat of additional ventures along similar lines throughout 
the land, the “stop” signal has been permanently turned 
against them. Their immediate future lies hidden in the 
obscurity of a collective bureaucratic mind uttering its will 
from Washington. 

Steel, the basis of our “heavy” -industries, reflects the pessi- 
mistic viewpoint of the railroads and our utilities. Expan- 
sion programs are out of the question so long as the un- 
certainty which pervades the atmosphere continues to 
darken our outlook. 

Meanwhile, the 10,177,000 men and women who are un- 
employed gain little satisfaction from the fervent assur- 
ances of Washington that things are on the upgrade. For 
them, the answer to the question, “What’s wrong with the 
Nation’s heavy industries upon which we so largely depend 
for our livelihoods?” is ready at hand. Too much govern- 
ment, too much regulation, too many restrictions, too many 
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indications that business is the villain—these are the basic 
causes of our collapse. 

To change these conditions requires only the word of the 
American people. They must speak that word soon. 


Rankin Adopted by Chickasaws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILBURN CARTWRIGHT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1939 


Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, on July 29, 1939, the 
Chickasaw Indians conferred upon our distinguished col- 
league, Hon. Joun E. RANKIN, of Mississippi, the highest 
honor their nation can bestow upon an individual by adopt- 
ing him as an honorary member of the Chickasaw Nation. 

The Chickasaws, most of whom live in my district, were 
among the most enlightened Indians found in America 
upon the discovery of the New World. They have always 
been the friends of the English-speaking white people, and 
have served this country patriotically in every war in which 
we have been engaged, from the Revolution down to the 
present time. 

And even before the Revolution they met and defeated 
the French at the Battle of Ackia and probably saved the 
western half of this continent for the English-speaking race. 

They conferred this honor upon the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] because of his great service in 
securing the rehabilitation of the Ackia Battlefield and dedi- 
cating it to the memory of the Chickasaw Nation. 

In that connection I desire to say also that Mr. RANKIN 
is largely responsible for the passage of the bill creating 
the Natchez Trace Parkway, which is also dedicated to the 
Chickasaw and Choctaw Nations for their services to the 
United States in the War of 1812. 

Under permission granted to me to extend my remarks 
in the Recor, I am inserting a letter to the gentleman from 
Missisisppi [Mr. Ranxrn] notifying him of his adoption as 
an honorary member of the Chickasaw Nation. 


CHICKASAW TRIBAL PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATIO’ 
Oklahoma City, Okla., July 29, N 939. 
Hon. JOHN E. RANKIN 


House of Representatives, United States of America, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. RANKIN: Your splendid memorial of Douglas H. Johns- 
toñ, governor of the Chickasaw Nation, which was delivered in the 
House of Representatives, United States of America, and published 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of July 1, 1939, was read before 500 
oe in convention assembled at Seely Chapel, Okla., July 

, 1939. 

It was the voice of the convention that your address be embodied 
in the minutes of the convention and that a letter be written you 
by the secretary expressing the sincere appreciation of the Chicka- 
saw Nation for your noble tribute to our beloved old chieftain, 
especially appreciated because it came from our old homeland in 
Mississippi. The footprints of our ancestors have been gone for 
many years from the hills and vales of Mississippi, and we are 
proud to know that their spirited impress—the impress of the 
“unconquerable Chickasaws’—can still be found in the hearts of 
the people. 

Governor Johnston has always appreciated the loyal friendship 
you have always manifested for himself and the Chickasaw Nation, 
and he has told us of the fine tributes you have paid our Nation 
in the Halls of Congress. He has also told us of the bill you 
introduced in Congress, and was instrumental in having passed, 
which provided for the creation of a national park out of the old 
Ackia Battleground, and which also provided an appropriation to 
erect a monument to the Chickasaws on the site. The hearts of 
the Chickasaws were lifted with pride that Mississippi remem- 
bered its ancient ones who were our ancestors and for the high 
honor that has been paid our old nation by Congress and yourself. 

As a token of our appreciation for your noble service in our 
behalf, the Chickasaws on July 26 in convention assembled 
adopted you as an honorary member of the Chickasaw Nation. 
Certificate of this action will be sent to you as soon as it can be 
1 As Congress will soon adjourn, will you a let me 

know where we may send your certificate of membership? 
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The Chickasaw Nation will always remember with gratitude the 
friendship you have ever manifested for our people, and we are 
honored to call you brother. May the Great Spirit of our fore- 
fathers surround you with His presence always. 

The Chickasaws have spoken, 

JESSIE B. Moore, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Chickasaw Tribal Protective Associa- 
tion, Official Organ of the Chickasaw Nation. 


Invisible Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. THORKELSON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1939 


Mr. THORKELSON. Mr. Speaker, the United States 
Congress will have much to answer for in its failure to 
recognize that business must be operated differently in a 
republican form of government than in an imperialistic form 
of government. 

Congress will have much to answer for in its failure to 
adhere strictly to the fundamental principles upon which 
the Government must rely in order to be preserved as a 
republic; in failure to realize that we are gradually drifting 
away from sound regulated management, into an uncon- 
trolled mass management, which will be directed by theo- 
retical planning; in failure to understand that the present 
directing power is socialistic and that the guiding influence 
is communistic; in failure to understand that this move- 
ment is directed by a group that is not interested in our 
people but is instead set to secure a safe place for storage 
of its gold; in failure to understand that the movement of 
gold to the United States is deliberate and under the same 
management, and may be moved out faster than it came 
in; in failure to understand that the gold now in the United 
States is here because the invisible government does not 
control Germany, Italy, and Japan, and is therefore fearful 
that this gold may fall into the hands of those powers that 
have divorced themselves from the international money 
changers in the invisible government; in failure to realize 
that the present agitation for war is directed by the money 
changers to force these rebellious powers in line so that 
they and their own tribe may control the world by the 
power of gold. € 

In failure to realize that the President may be the instru- 
ment of the invisible government, as Kerensky was in Russia, 
only to be superseded by another Lenin when the invisible 
government’s organized army, composed of the Communists 
and anarchists, attempts to take control of the Nation; 
in failure to recognize that the now popular appeal to the 
masses, in which the communistic proponents advocate Gov- 
ernment ownership, unreasonable interracial relations, li- 
cense and immorality, dissension and strikes, are for no 
other purpose than to fool the American people, to keep 
them unorganized and weak so that they may be overpow- 
ered by the organized Communists led by privately employed 
stooges of the internationalists; in failure to recognize that 
the attack upon our Government will come from within, and 
that it is already well organized, subtly, to be sure, but for 
that very reason a greater menace. 

In failure to understand that the so-called liberals among 
the teaching staffs of the colleges and in the employ of the 
Federal Government are deluded victims or real employees 
placed in those positions by the invisible government by 
stealth to promote their diabolical schemes of destruction 
and conversion of the United States into a proletarian state; 
in failure to understand that this movement is general, and 
conducted through the subterfuge of radical labor organi- 
zations whose memberships may not be actually aware of 
the real situation, and for that reason fail to recognize that 
the leadership in their own groups is in the hands of those 
who are intimately associated with communism and anarch- 
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ism, that the attack will come from within the United States 
like an evil cloud which at first appears threatening and 
then develops into a devastating storm, and that the base 
from which this evil force is operating and upon which it 
may rely for reserves is in Mexico, a country which is now 
in the nearly complete control of the Communists. 

In order to clarify the issue, I shall publish a list of organi- 
zations which are led by radicals and which will be employed 
in attempted conversion of the Government as now contem- 
plated by the Communists and so published in their own 
papers. This is not a secret, for no one is bolder than the 
Communist, and no one is blinder to this danger than the 
present Executive. 

The organizations, their chairman and leaders, are: 

American League for Peace and Democracy, 268 Fourth 
Avenue; Dr. Harry F. Ward (chairman), R. M. Lovett, Earl 
Browder, Clarence Hathaway. 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers (C. I. O.), 15 Union 
Square, New York City; Sidney Hillman (president), Jacob 
S. Potofsky. 

American Association for Social Security, 41 Union Square, 
New York City; Abraham Epstein (secretary), Bishop F. J. 
McConnell. 

American Civil Liberties Union, 31 Union Square, New 
York City; Dr. H. F. Ward, Roger N. Baldwin, Arthur Gar- 
field Hays, Robert W. Dunn. 

American Federation of Teachers, Local No. 5, 114 East 
Sixteenth Street, New York City; C. J. Hendley (president), 
Rev. Jerome Davis (national president), Dr. Bernhard Stern. 

American Committee for Protection of Foreign Born, 100 
Fifth Avenue, New York City; Rev. Herman F. Reissig 
(chairman), Charles Recht, Carol Weiss King. 

American Friends of the Chinese People, 168 West Twenty- 
third Street, New York City; M. S. Stewart (chairman), M. 
Forsyth, Prof. R. M. Lovett, George S. Counts. 

American Friends of the Soviet Union, 461 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City; Corliss Lamont, A. A. Heller (treasurer). 

American Student Union, 112 East Nineteenth Street; 
Joseph P. Lash (secretary), Celeste Strack (units in 300 
colleges). 

American Youth Congress, 55 West Forty-second Street, 
New York City (set up by Y. C. L., 634 Sixth Avenue, New 
York City); W. Hinckley (chairman), Joseph P, Lash. 

Young Communist League, 464 Sixth Avenue, New York 
City; Carl Ross, Celeste Strack, Angelo Herndon. 

Communist Workers School, 31 East Twelfth Street, New 
York City; A. Markoff (director), J. R. Brodsky, Dr. H. 
Selsan, L. Boudin, H. Sacker, Irving Schwab. 

Co-Operative League of the United States of America, 167 
West Twelfth Street, New York City (Moscow affiliate); Dr. 
J. P. Warbusse, president. 

Communist Party, United States of America, 35 East 
Twelfth Street, New York City; W. Z. Foster (chairman), 
Earl Browder (general secretary), H. Benjamin, W. Weiner, 
J. W. Ford, A. W. Berry, A. Markoff. 

Congress of Industrial Organizations, New York State 
Council, 1133 Broadway, New York City; John L. Lewis, 
national president; New York State, A. S. Haywood, 
president. 

China Aid Council, 268 Fourth Avenue, New York City; 
M. Forsyth, J. Waterman Wise, Rabbi S. S. Wise, M. Stew- 
art, J. P. Lash, J. P. Davis. 

Communist Workers Bookshop, 50 East Thirteenth Street, 
New York City. 

Daily Worker, 50 East Thirteenth Street, New York City; 
Clarence Hathaway, editor; 120,000 Sunday circulation. 

Federated Press, 30 Irving Place, New York City; Frank 
L. Palmer, president. Serves 104 newspapers. 

Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists, and Tech- 
nicians (C. I. O.); M. E. Scherer, vice president; L. A. Berne, 
president. 

Descendants of the American Revolution (born). 126 East 
Nineteenth Street, New York City; M. Hatfield, national 
chairman; Arthur Garfield Hays, attorney. Headquarters, 
112 Park Avenue. 
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Garland Fund (American Fund for Public Service), 2 West 
Thirteenth Street, New York City; R. Baldwin, Morris L. 
Ernst. 

International Labor Defense, 112 East Nineteenth Street, 
New York City (Moscow affiliate); V. Marcantonio (presi- 
dent), J. Brodsky. 

International Ladies Garment Workers Union, 3 West Six- 
teenth Street, New York City; D. Dubinsky, president. 

International Publishers, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, A. Trachtenberg. 

Jewish Daily Freiheit, 50 East Thirteenth Street; M. J. 
Olgin, editor. i 

Jewish People’s Committee versus Fascism and Anti-Semit- 
ism, 1133 Broadway, New York City; W. Weiner, president. 

Labor Research Association, 80 East Eleventh Street, New 
York City; R. W. Dunn, director, Garland Fund aided. 

International Workers Order, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City; W. Weiner (president), J. Brodsky (attorney). 

League for Mutual Aid, 104 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 
J. Davis, A. Schulkind (executive secretary), J. Baker. 

League of American Writers, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City; D. C. Stewart (president), M. Gold, G. Hicks, F. Ful- 
som (executive secretary). 

League of Women Shoppers, 220 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City; E. Preston (Mrs. R. N. Baldwin), M. Forsyth. 

Methodist Federation for Social Service, 150 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City; Bishop F. J. McConnell. 

National Committee for People’s Rights, 150 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City; R. Kent (chairman), M. Gold. 

National Lawyers Guild, 31 Union Square, New York 
City; national headquarters, Washington, D. C. 

National Maritime Union (C. I. O.), 126 Eleventh Avenue; 
J. Curran, president. 

National Mooney-Billings Committee, 112 East Nineteenth 
Street; Rabbi S. S. Wise. 

National Negro Congress, 35 East Twelfth Street; A. P. 
Randolph, president, J. W. Ford, A. Herndon, J. P. Davis. 

National Urban League, 1133 Broadway, New York City; 
Rev. L. Hollingsworth Wood, W. C. Poletti. 

National Women’s Trade Union League, 247 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City; R. Schneiderman, A. Nestor, M. 
Schwartz. 

Negro Youth Congress, 35 East Twelfth Street, New York 
City; W. F. Richardson, chairman, E. E. Strong, secretary. 

New School for Social Research, 66 West Twelfth Street, 
New York City; A. Johnson, president; B. Bass, attorney, 
Heywood Broun. 

North American Committee to Aid Spanish Democracy, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City; Bishop F. J. McConnell. 

Peoples Press, 1133 Broadway, New York City; Corliss 
Lamont (owners), J. Waterman Wise, R. S. Childs. 

Progressive Women’s Council, 80 East Eleventh Street, 
New York City; C. Shavelson, president; Rose Nelson, sec- 
retary, R. Chaikin. 

Rand School of Social Science (socialist), 7 East Fifteenth 
Street, New York City; D. Alexander, Norman Thomas. 

Social Economic Foundation, Inc.; C. Lamont, A. A. Heller, 
C. Recht, M. Van Kleek, directors. 

Social Work Today (magazine), 112 East Nineteenth Street; 
B. Goldman, S. M. Isaacs, L. Merrill, M. Van Kleek. 

Scottsboro Defense Committee, 112 East Nineteenth Street, 
New York City; Rev. A. K. Chalmers, chairman, 

Socialist Party, United States of America, 11 West Seven- 
teenth Street, New York City; Norman Thomas, J. Altman. 

Southern Tenant Farmers Union (C. I. O.), 112 East Nine- 
teenth Street or 50 East Twelfth Street, New York City; H. 
Kester. 

Transport Workers Union (C. I. O.), 80 East Eleventh 
Street, New York City; M. Quill, president, A. Hogan, T. Santo. 

United Christian Council for Democracy, 150 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City; W. F. Cochran, president, R. Niebuhr. 

United Office and Professional Workers of America 
(C. I. O.), 30 East Twentieth Street, New York City; L. Merrill, 
president. 
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Workers Library Publishers, Inc., 39 East Twelfth Street, 
New York City (specializes in party propaganda). 

Workers Defense League, 112 East Nineteenth Street; J. 
Davis, R. Morss Lovett, M. Shapiro, N. Thomas. 

Workers Alliance, New York State Section, 781 Broadway, 
New York City; S. Weisman, president, D. Lesser. 

Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom, 150 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Young Pioneers, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York City (Com- 
munist subsidiary). 

Bookniga Corporation, 245 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

I have here named a number of pink, red, and scarlet 
organizations which are directly or indirectly engaged in 
destructive activities against the Government of the United 
States. It is the President’s duty to see that the law is 
faithfully obeyed, and I here and now call his attention to 
the fact that there is a definite plan on foot by the Com- 
munists to undermine and destroy our Government. 

In such event, armed forces may be used to bring those 
who are guilty to the bar of justice: 

(3) Whenever insurrection, domestic violence, unlawful com- 
binations, or conspiracies in any State so obstruct or hinder 
the execution of the laws thereof, and of the United States, as to 
deprive any portion or class of the people of such State of any 
of the rights, privileges, or immunities, or protection, named in 
the Constitution and secured by laws for the protection of such 
rights, privileges, or immunities, and the constituted authorities 
of such State are unable to protect, or, from any cause, fail in or 
refuse protection of the people in such rights, such facts shall be 
deemed a denial by such State of the equal protection of the laws 
to which they are entitled under the Constitution of the United 
States; and in all such cases, or whenever any such insurrection, 
violence, unlawful combination, or conspiracy, opposes or obstructs 
the laws of the United States, or the due execution thereof, or 
impedes or obstructs the due course of justice under the same, 
it shall be lawful for the President, and it shall be his duty, to 
take such measures by the employment of the militia or the land 
and naval forces of the United States, or of either, or by other 
means, as he may deem necessary, for the suppression of such 
insurrection, domestic violence, or combinations, R. S. 5299, U. S. C. 
50: 203; secs. 504, 1298, M. L., 1929. 


Congress failed in its duty to the people in designating 
the present power to the President of the United States. 
There is no provision for the delegation of such power in 
the Constitution, and responsibility cannot in any sense be 
expected to rest upon those the President appoints, but must 
instead be assumed by Congress itself, to which the people 
entrust their safety. Congress failed to recognize the danger 
of Federal ownership of private industry, when it delegated 
power by special acts of Congress for the corporations now 
operated by the Federal Government in direct competition 
with business. Congtess failed to recognize the power and 
rights which the people reserved to themselves in the tenth 
amendment of the Constitution when they allowed invasion 
of the States, not only in federally owned enterprises, but 
also in destructive taxing power. Congress failed to recog- 
nize that it has no power to delegate reorganization and 
shifting of personnel within the Federal Government ex- 
cept under supervision of Congress, that in the end is re- 
sponsible for all departments. 

We are now at the end of the session, and I sincerely 
hope when the next session comes around that Congress 
will in united effort repeal all this unconstitutional power 
and resume its rightful relation to the people, as provided 
for in the Constitution of the United States. When the 
Federal Government is allowed to usurp one business and 
industry after the other, when the last one is transferred 
under Federal control, we are no longer a republic, ruled 
by the people and represented by Congress, but we are 
instead either a monarchy or a dictatorial government, 
ruled by a despot. We can be right only if we rely upon 
the fundamental basic principles of our Government. In 
departing from these, we cannot escape chaos and destruc- 
tion. 

This danger is not far off, for it is recognized by Members 
within the Government itself. I quote. 


STANFORD Untversiry, CaL., July 18—Inflation and repudia- 
tion of the public debt are ahead of the United States, W. L. Crum, 
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professor of economics and consulting expert of the United States 
‘Treasury, told the Stanford business conference today. 

“Inflation is already here; rise in the public debt is inflation,” 
Crum said. “But it has not yet taken hold enough to send com- 
modity prices soaring. 

“Some set of circumstances will set it off—don’t ask me when.” 

Crum addressed the research section of the conference, which 
concluded the second day of its week-long discussion, with an off- 
the-record after-dinner talk by former President Herbert Hoover. 

The factor tending to conceal inflation is surplus of commodities, 
keeping prices down. Should a sudden flare-up of public anxiety 
touch off inflation fire, resulting increase of production might sup- 
ply enough goods to stop or turn the rise of prices, Crum said. 

He said bondholders would be nicked, and stockholders might 
offset part of effects of price rise by higher dividends, but cor- 
porate profits probably would be taxed away. 

“I know no protection against inflation any of us can use to 
take advantage of it in a big way. The best we can do is buy a 
small homestead,” he said. 

Debt will probably keep rising, he forecast. It may reach 
eighty billion and the service cost rise from one billion to three, 
Then the public outcry against paying so much to bondholders 
will bring repudiation, he declared. 


This is the outlook of the Treasury Department, which 
I daresay every Member of Congress reccgnizes to be the 
final outcome of the maddening spending and waste that 
has been in vogue for the past 10 years. Disaster may be 
averted, providing measures are taken now or in the next 
Congress. Failure to take steps to restore economy and 
soundness in the Government can only end in uncontrolled 
inflation. 


The Government and the People 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, JR. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. LISTER HILL, OF ALABAMA, AT SILVER 
ANNIVERSARY OF NATIONAL POPULAR GOVERNMENT 
LEAGUE 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp a very 
eloquent and able address delivered by the junior Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL] at the silver anniversary of the 
American Popular Government League at Washington, D. C., 
on April 29, 1939. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Long ago Mme. Roland exclaimed, “Oh, liberty, what crimes 
are committed in thy name!” Tonight we might exclaim, “Oh, 
States’ rights, what crimes are attempted in thy name!” 

Vermont under its present control went out of the Union in 1936 
and under that control she thinks she is still out. She talks about 
States’ rights and seeks to frighten the people with such bugaboos 
as “Federal invasion,” “the growth of bureaucracy in Washington,” 
and the Federal Government seizing State lands and State prop- 
erty for its own benefit.” She grants private utility companies the 
power of eminent domain to build dams for private benefit and 
for the exploitation of the people's heritage but she would deny 
that power to the Federal Government when as a servant of the 
people it would build dams to protect them from the ravages, the 
death and destruction of floods. I would stand to the last for 
the rights of my State. It is my homeland and I love it, but 
there is a State sovereignty and there is a Federal sovereignty. 
The State sovereignty cannot control floods for the very good 
reason that a flood does not stop at a State line. It knows nothing 
of such a line and has no respect for it. 

The Federal Government, and the Federal Government alone, 
can control floods, and it necessarily has the power to do the job. 
Localities in which flood-control reservoirs must be constructed 
will not pay the cost of rights-of-way, because most of the benefits 
from the reservoirs go to other localities. The State itself will not 
furnish the rights-of-way if the protection is for another State. 
Unless the Federal Government can condemn rights-of-way for the 
construction of reservoirs, there can be no check to the fury of the 
flood. The issue is not State rights—the issue is whether States 
prefer floods to reservoirs. 
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It was all right to build irrigation dams in the West as there 
was no power generated at them. It was all right for the Federal 
Government to spend over $300,000,000 building low dams on the 
Ohio River as there was no power generated at them. It was all 
right for the Federal Government to build low dams on many rivers, 
but it is all wrong and all unconstitutional for the Federal Govern- 
ment to build multipurpose high dams because these dams generate 
hydroelectric power. When we hear the cry of State rights com- 
ing from those who would deny the people’s rights, we are reminded 
that old Dr. Johnson told us that patriotism was the last refuge 
of a scoundrel. Professor Webb, of Texas, in his fascinating story, 
Divided We Stand, reminds us that the power companies take their 
toll from those who use heat in winter, ice in summer, or light in 
darkness. 

They fight the cities where the people want to manufacture 
their own light; they get out injunctions to stop the construction 
of dams for the conservation of national resources; they fight the 
Government when it tries to set up a measuring stick to learn 
what it really costs to generate electricity; they seek to control 
State legislatures through lobbies and lucrative retainerships; 
they inspire investigations designed to oust university professors 
who have the intelligence to understand them and the courage to 
teach young men and women the truths they have discovered; 
they throw about them the panoply of patriotism and cry States 
rights” when the Government seeks to protect the people, their 
lives and their property from devastating floods. If they had had 
their way and their cry had been heeded there could have been 
and would have been no Boulder Dam, no Bonneville, no Grand 
Coulee, no Fort Peck, no Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Tonight we celebrate the silver anniversary of the National 
Popular Government League founded to fight for the people's 
rights and the Nation’s resources. All honor to the brave men 
and splendid women who brought the association into being—all 
honor to Judson King, who, as its director, has given the best 
years of his life to the league and held aloft its flag in the teeth 
of the wild storm; all honor to Senator Robert L. Owen, the 
league’s first president, indomitable warrior who, though denied 
the light of day, still sees the better day and fights that common 
men may own the land; all honor to GEORGE W. Norris, whose 
stout heart has never grown faint, whose mighty arm has never 
been lowered in battle, and whose white plume, like that of 
Henry of Navarre, is still in the thick of the fight leading us on to 
immortal and inevitable victory. The people’s rights, the Nation’s 
resources must and shall be preserved. 


Mother’s Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1939 


ARTICLE BY DAN McCONNELL 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, some weeks ago I had in- 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an article written by Mr. 
Earle W. Gage, of the State of New York, concerning the 
origin of Mother’s Day. I did not vouch for the accuracy of 
the statements contained in the article, but, at his request, I 
had the article inserted in the Recorp. That article attrib- 
uted original sponsorship of Mother’s Day to a Kentucky lady. 
I have received protests from another lady, Miss Anna Jarvis, 
of New Jersey, who had some part, evidently, in the idea of 
originating Mother’s Day, and, at her request, I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp an article 
by Dan McConnell, which she has sent to me with respect to 
it. I repeat that I do not vouch for the statements in either 
article. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Camden (N. J.) Courier-Post] 
MOoTHER’s Day 
(By Dan McConnell) 


Mother's Day, now a nationally observed occasion when we all 
pay tribute to the grandest and most-loved lady in our lives— 
mother—was honored in Camden. 

This reporter vividly recalls when and how the observance of 
Mother’s Day had its New Jersey beginning. 
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The first Mother's Day association in New Jersey was organized 
in our town and the former Camden Daily Courier played a most 
important part, sponsoring the movement to set aside the second 
FCC and to revere the 
memories of those 

Miss Anna Jarvis, yer founder, requested newspaper officials to 
organize our first New Jersey association. 

The late George A. Fry, former city treasurer, and publisher, was 
elected president, and Walter L. Tushingham, now vice president 
and business manager of the Courier-Post newspapers, was named 


This was the first New Jersey organization to conduct a city-wide 
observance of Mother's Day. 

On Sunday, May 12, Camden citizens, church members, and 
pastors, as well as civic and fraternal organizations, joined in the 
movement. 

In a news story in the Daily Courier, Miss Jarvis said: “I hope 
Camden will take the lead in the State of New Jersey in having 
permanent Mother’s Day organizations formed throughout the 
State,” etc. The wishes of this grand lady were more than fulfilied. 

FIRST OBSERVANCE WAS GALA OCCASION 


The first Mother’s Day observance in Camden was staged on 
Sunday. It was one of the most colorful and reverential occa- 
sions seen here in many years. 

More than 110 fraternal and civic organizations turned out and 
attended church services on that epochal day. 

Fifty volunteer bands furnished music for a massed street parade 
that formed at Fifth and Mickle Streets. Those who participated 
were assigned to attend church services at 37 churches. 

A committee of citizens, members of the association, and city 
Officials met Miss Jarvis and her party at Federal Street Ferry. 

There were few “smart” automobiles in Camden in those days, 
but the aggressive and more youthful Walter Tushingham bor- 
rowed a limousine owned by the late Charles A. Reynolds, a re- 
spected philanthropist and charity worker. 

In the flag-bedecked car, Miss Jarvis and committee members 
began a triumphant tour through city streets, as thousands lined 
the sidewalks on Federal Street and Haddon Avenue. 

As the car containing the founder rolled along, men, women, and 
children ran out to greet her, waving handkerchiefs and small 
eni flags. It was, we believe, the happiest day of Miss Jarvis’ 

e. 

FOUNDER MADE TOUR OF CAMDEN CHURCHES 


On her eventful trip to Camden Miss Jarvis was escorted on a 
“flying squadron” tour of the churches. By arrangement with the 
pastors, the founder was escorted to and she spoke briefly in every 
one of the 37 churches where these special services were held. 

In little more than 2 hours, approximately from 7 to 9:30 p. m., 
Miss Jarvis covered the route of churches, starting with the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church and ending with Broadway Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

At the conclusion of an exhausting, eventful day, Miss Jarvis 
happily told members of the association's committee that it was 
the greatest day of my life.” 

During her stay in Camden the founder of Mother’s Day was an 
honored guest of the Y. M. C. A. and friends. 

Annually for years the parade of fraternities to churches on 
Mother’s Day was continued under direction of Daily Courier. 

Miss Jarvis formed similar associations in other cities and 
countries. 

The movement spread rapidly. 

The first association was formed in Philadelphia headquarters. 

However Camden was the first city to hold a massed observance 
of Mother’s Day. 

In 1938 a great historical Catholic fleld mass had celebrants 
from New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 


CONGRESS RECOGNIZED FOUNDER’S REQUEST 


Miss Jarvis continued her efforts over years to have the second 
Sunday in May annually an American fiag day, so the flag would 
be displayed yearly on Mother's Day in honor of American homes, 
mothers, and other patriotic women and home folks. 

Finally, May 8, 1914, historical recognition was given to her 
Mother’s Day flag resolution, through its passage by the Congress. 

Already she had Mother’s Day celebrated around the world, or 
the resolution would not have been passed. At the time of the 
passage of the Mother's Day flag resolution, Miss Jarvis was a guest 
in the House of Representatives gallery. 

Later she was given the signature pen used by the President in 

the resolution, and also was given a facsimile official copy 
of the resolution. 

It is alleged Anna Jarvis, founder of Mother’s Day, is the first 
woman to have established a national flag day in honor of homes 
and patriot women. 

Miss made work for the American flag has been active, specific, 
unceasing, and constructive on original lines. 

The Camden Y. M. C. A. presented her with a large American silk 
flag following the first Camden pageant, and other presentation 
flags have been given her. 

GUEST OF CITY OF BOSTON 
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ber personal achievement. 

She was entertained over the week end in an honored, official way. 

She was escorted to the mayor’s offices and presented with a 
golden, encased key to the city of Boston; also was given official 
portrait of the mayor and bound volume of history of Boston. 
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On Sunday an official reception by the city was given to her, 
followed by a large parade to the common. 

There a mass meeting of thousands of men, women, and children 
was held under leading State, city, and patriotic officials. 

Those of us who have been so blessed by having our mother with 
us should remember her on Mother's Day. 

Visit your mother with token of your love and respect—no matter 
how small the gift. 

God bless you, Anna Jarvis, for your work in establishing one of 
the happiest periods of the year—Mother's Day. 

It must be a source of joy and satisfaction for Miss Jarvis to 
know that through her pioneering efforts the Mother's Day moves 
ment has spread to all parts of the world, even into Asia and Africa, 

Once in paying tribute to the founder, Miss Jarvis, the late John 
Wanamaker, United States Postmaster General, said: 

“I would rather be the accepted author of Mother’s Day than to 
be the King of England.” 


Shipment of Munitions to Japan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GERALD P. NYE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1939 


ARTICLE FROM THE SCIENCE MONITOR OF JUNE 


27, 1939 


Mr. NYE. Mt. President, the Christian Science Monitor of 
June 27, 1939, carried a very interesting story, accompanied 
by a tabulation, under the heading “Where Japan Gets Its 
Guns—United States Found Leading Provider.” I ask unani- 
ious consent that the article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Christian Science Monitor of June 27, 1939] 


WHERE JAPAN GETS Its GuNS: UNITED States FOUND LEADING 
PROVIDER 
(By Saville R. Davis) 

WAsHINGTON, June 27—The United States is far and away the 
most important supplier of war materials to Japan, according to 
a broad and painstaking survey of world trade with that country, 
made public by the Chinese Council for Economic Research here. 

were obtained by Hu Tun-yuan from official Govern- 
ment sources and show that the United States supplied 56 per- 
cent of all Japan’s imports of the most strategic war materials in 
1938—a slight increase over the year previous—as compared with 
only 20.7 percent supplied by the British Empire in second place, 
and the 8.6 percent from Netherland India in third place. 

The three nations, all interested in curbing Japanese aggres- 
sion in China, controlled between them approximately 85 percent 
of Japan's foreign supply of these materials—a fact of prime im- 
portance in the event that economic restraining action should be 
attempted in the future. While there are undoubtedly other sources 
for many of these materials, should these major suppliers adopt 
an embargo, the cost would be far greater and most of the com- 
modities could not be found elsewhere in anything like the quan- 
tities needed by Japan. 

FIGURES TELL STORY 

The accompanying table speaks eloquently of the extent to 
which the United States has underwritten Japan’s war on China— 
supplying in the past year 90 percent of the vital scrap or old iron 
and steel, 91 percent of the copper, 66 percent of oil and its 
products, 45 percent of the lead, 67 percent of the metal working 
machinery, and so on. 

Aircraft and parts come in a special category. In 1938, accord- 
ing to Dr. Hu's figures, the United States provided $17,454,000, or 
77 percent of the world supply to Japan. This trade has since 
almost dried up as a result of the voluntary boycott requested by 
Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, in May of last year. Substantial 
contracts in force previous to that time were supplied during the 
remainder of the year, but no new licenses for export have been 
issued by the State Department since November 1, 1938, and in 
1939, the amounts actually shipped under old contracts amounted 
only to $250,000 during the 5 months up to June 1. Parentheti- 
cally, these are the State Department’s figures and include only 
aircraft and parts considered to be for war purpose; today airplane 
exports to Japan as reported by the Department of Commerce 
were approximately $1,000,000 in May of this year and may include 

materials convertible to war purposes. 

Another table prepared by Dr. Hu and too lengthy to reproduce 
here shows what amounts of all war supplies are furnished to 
sapan by the democratic powers, on the one hand, and by the 

axis powers on the other. Even a quick glance shows the over- 
whelming extent of control of the situation by the democratic 
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powers. Their column shows one high percent after another, 
looking down the list of commodities in the 1937 and 1938 trade 
with Japan; while the column of percentages supplied by the 
axis contains one zero after another. 

HOW TRADE ROSE 


Only in the case of manufactured materials has the axis any sig- 
nificant share and even this is greatly outweighed by the supplies 
from the democratic powers which dominate these categories also. 
Only mercury should be mentioned as an exception, being entirely 
supplied from the axis side. 

Another table shows the extent to which the war-materials trade 
from the United States to Japan has increased between 1937 and 
1938. In terms of quantity shipments gasoline and related fuels 
in containers more than doubled. Lead more than tripled. Alumi- 
num went up 172 percent. Crude petroleum went up 35 percent. 
Significantly, also, a great many other items fell off, the most 
drastic of which was iron and steel scrap, which fell from 1,912,000 
tons in 1937 to 1,382,000 tons last year. This was a decline of 29 
percent in quantity and 44 percent in value. This was in line with 
a general curtailment of scrap from all sources which partly re- 
flected the tightening foreign exchange resources of Japan and 
partly reflected the taking over of the Lungyen iron-ore deposits in 
Chahar, China, which were opened up at the end of 1937. 

Following are the salient figures with respect to the trade of 
Japan with the world as a whole: 

The proportion of war-material imports to all other imports rose 
from 29 percent in 1937 to 40 percent in 1938. War-material trade 
fell off only 3.4 percent, whereas total trade of all sorts fell off by 
30 percent between these 2 years. This reflects,“ says Dr. Hu, 
“Japan’s policy of curtailing ordinary imports in favor of com- 
modities that are necessary to the prosecution of war.“ In the case 
of cotton and wool for Japan's greatest nonmilitary export indus- 
try, the decline of imports was great, amounting to 49 percent for 
cotton and 69 percent for wool. 

The total of world sales of essential war materials and articles 
to Japan amounted to $306,000,000 in 1938, while sales of all com- 


modities (including war materials) amounted to $757,700,000. 
HOW UNITED STATES AIDS JAPAN SHOWN 
United States’ share in world exports to Japan essential for war 
purposes in 1938 as compiled from Government sources by the 
Chinese Council for Economic Research: 
[Value in United States dollars} 


World ex- |United States 
Commodity ports, value | share, value Percent 
All as oe ek oe $306, 393, 950 | $171, 574, 167 
Hides and skins. 7, 616, 835 2, 652, 482 
Leather ...- 528. 309 44, 676 
Serap rubber 14, 854, 059 249, 782 
Petroleum and products 1. 81, 034, 885 53, 135, 672 
Scrap or old iron and steel. 24, 407, 089 22,061,212 
F 2. 819, 420 2. 331, 979 


Other iron and steel semimanufacture: 


Automobiles, parts, eto. 


R 

5 

a 
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Metal-working machinery 1. 448, 527 24, 454, 707 

Internal combustion engines 1, 658, 875 542, 63 

Aircraft and parts 22 22, 692, 655 17, 454, 477 

Arms and ammunition_ 696, 186 100, 

eee E E TAA r a T 


1 Including shipments to Manchuria. 

2 Including shipments to Manchuria. United States figure for 1938 includes ship- 
ments to Shanghai. 

3 Includes ores, tin, antimony, mercury, mica, and asbestos. 


Program for Financing Recoverable Expenditures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE PHILADELPHIA RECORD 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp an editorial from 
the Philadelphia Record of this date which appears under the 
heading Murder, and has reference to the action of the House 
of Representatives in connection with Senate bill 2864, to pro- 
vide for the financing of a program of recoverable expendi- 
tures, and for other purposes. 
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There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
[From the Philadelphia Record of August 2, 1939] 
MURDER 


No milder term is adequate to describe the wanton destructiveness 
of the House of Representatives in killing yesterday the $2,000,000,- 
000 Roosevelt bill for loans to stimulate business. 

Suppose President Roosevelt were to veto an act of Congress with- 
out so much as reading it? 

Can you imagine the roar which would go up in the camp of 
reaction? We would hear about Presidential contempt for the 
8 about the irresponsibility, etc., etc., of the Nation's leader- 

p. 

The vote in the House yesterday was not a vote against the lend- 
ing bill; it was a vote to kill that bill without even considering it 
on the floor of the House. 

It was, first, a needless blow at recovery, and, second, a monstrous 
piece of discourtesy to the President. 

These loans were not for relief; they were very. They 
were not to go to the jobless; they were to go directly into the 
channels of private industry. 

Loans for bridges, for highways, for railroad equipment, for rural 
electrification, and other purposes would have meant a vital stimu- 
lus to our basic industries, and especially to the capital-goods 
industries, which, the conservatives have been telling us, are in the 
doldrums, 

Improvement in those industries, in turn, would mean improve- 
ment in business generally and a rise in private employment. 

The Record has regarded this bill as one of the most important 
in the whole New Deal program because it is the one bill which 
offered the greatest prospect of taking men off W. P. A. and relief 
and putting them back in private jobs. 

Yet so anxious were the Republican and Democratic reaction- 
aries to vent their hatred upon Roosevelt that they never stopped 
to consider that the chief effects would fall not upon Mr, Roosevelt 
but on the business of the entire country. 

on President made that clear at his press conference last 
evening. 

Feeblest of all excuses being put forward for the slaughter of 
the lending bill is the “desire for early adjournment.” 

Who are these Congressmen who put their desire for adjourn- 
ment before the needs of the people? 

Private business isn’t going to adjourn. The people who sent 
those Congressmen to Washington are not going to be able to 
adjourn their daily tasks and either squat on thelr hams in Texas 
or take a trip to Europe. 

The rest of the Nation is going to work—right on through the 
summer, be it hot as blazes. The rest of the Government per- 
sonnel in Washington is going to work right through, and most of 
them will not work in the air-conditioned chambers which are 
afforded the Members of Congress. Not eyen those “shovel-leaners” 
on the W. P. A. will adjourn. 

Why, then, this emphasis upon the special prerogative of Con- 
gressmen to leave important national business unfinished while 
they adjourn? 

Are the Members of Congress weaker—or merely lazier—than the 
rest of American humankind? 

We hope the President, in the name of the people, will take up 
this challenge reaction has flung. 

We hope he will carry this issue to the people. 

The folk back home will not be long in catching on. 

True, the Congressmen who knifed the President yesterday have 
been sending bales of unmade speeches to their constituents. But 
when jobs fail to materialize; when more and more are fired from 
W. P. A. and private industry; when business, now on the upgrade, 
starts to skid— 

Then the folk back home are going to ask a lot of embarrassing 
questions. 

They are going to demand to know why the Members of this Con- 
gress killed a biil to aid private industry. 

They are going to demand to know why the Members of this 
Congress violated their campaign pledges. 

They are going to demand to know, above all, why the Members 
of this Congress plainly lay down on the job. 


American Bar Association Meeting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD R. BURKE 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1939 


ADDRESS BY STEPHEN F. CHADWICK 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Appendix of the Rrecorp a very able 
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address delivered by Stephen F. Chadwick, of Seattle, Wash., 
national commander of the American Legion. The address 
was delivered before the American Bar Association at its 
recent meeting in San Francisco. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. President and gentlemen of the American Bar Association, it 
was with great pleasure that I accepted the invitation of your 
president to be here today not alone as national commander of the 
organization which I this year have the honor to represent, the 
American Legion, but also as an individual member of this body, 
for, after all, the Legion, for this year, is but my avocation, and the 
law will ever be my profession. 

I have found a real joy in this year of service to the American 
Legion, and so in what I consider a year of service to my country, 
nor is the year one in which my basic training in the law has been 
forgotten, for it has afforded me an opportunity to discuss publicly 
with lay audienc@$ some of the fundamentals on which this great 
Government of ours is based. We as members of the profession, 
know the contribution of the lawyer to the declaration, establish- 
ment, and preservation of our liberty. 

Too often in recent years has the demagogue assailed the lawyer. 

Too often has the lawyer been charged with obstructing progress, 
or what the demagogue calls progress, for not all change is prog- 
ress. Too often has the bar as a whole been pilloried and assailed 
as reactionary. Too often has the liberal arrogated to himself all 
knowledge and branded as conservative and reactionary any and 
everyone who wishes to predicate his forward movement upon a 
knowledge of the mistakes of the past. I sometimes think that a 
liberal is one who wants to leap before he looks, while the conserva- 
re is one who at least wants to know where he may light if he 
leaps. 

This year has afforded me the opportunity to tell the American 
public in every State in this Union that in the opinion of a mil- 
lion men organized in the American Legion there is nothing reac- 
tionary in the Bill of Rights, the Declaration of Independence, 
or the Constitution of the United States of America. These are 
our charters of freedom, charters which the lawyer has taken an 
oath to defend and perpetuate. We know that these declarations 
of the rights of man and institutions erected by the wisdom of 
man to preserve them were won after centuries of struggle. They 
constitute for man the basic hope of his security, his fundamental 
liberties, his inalienable rights, and it is these that the bar should 
be militant to defend. 

The spirit of our mutual covenants was freedom and liberty 
for the individual. The individual was vested with dignity, his 
rights made him a man free to enjoy life, liberty, and to pursue 
Nis happiness. There is nothing reactionary in that conception, 
nothing reactionary in the defense of the rights of the individual 
against the dictatorship from any source, whether one man or a 
class or even from a government. But eternal vigilance is ever 
necessary, vigilance of the mind and vigilance of the heart tem- 
pered and made strong with reason and knowledge. 

Today as in times past the words of the siren with false doc- 
trine attempt to propose philosophies incompatible with the 
spirit of freedom. It has been said “that everything that grows 
holds in perfection but a little moment and this huge state pre- 
senteth not but shows whereon the stars in silent influence 
comment.” The life of a man, like the life of a nation, may be 
prolonged into the fullness of years, or it may perish from external 
violence or from internal decay The excise of a diseased condition 
in the human body may prolong life, and the same is true of 
those conditions in the body politic, which, if unattended to, may 
ripen into cancerous growths. To save the people and their lib- 
erties from the dangers of internal decay is our everlasting duty as 
members of the bar. 

An essential element of our conception of ordered progress is 
the preservation of the spirit of individual initiative and enter- 
prise. To venture to build and to create was an energizing factor 
released in the mind of man. This spirit of enterprise brought 
to us as a people material riches greater than the world had ever 
seen before. The spiritual background was that of a free people, all 
benefited. But today there are those among us who do not believe 
sufficiently in man’s liberties and rights. There are those who 
assume the rostrum to tell us that we must blue print our collec- 
tive economy. 

To my mind that proposal has the familiar ring of the Com- 
munist 5-year plan or the Nazi 4-year program. It is another 
form of the age-old and many-times tried compulsion which our 
forefathers rejected. It is the philosophy of defeat and despair. 
This country did not grow strong and great from a blue print; it 

rospered because its people were free. There was no compulsion 
in our growth, although the siren voice mouths resort to the catch 
phrases of liberty in urging a regimented society. We have only 
to turn the pages of history to see the results of surrendering 
individual freedom to compulsion. It has been written many 
times on the pages of history but probably nowhere is so startling 
a parallel as in the history of the third century when Diocletian, 
after depriving the Roman Senate of its power, loading the state 
with a back-breaking bureaucracy, and after driving taxation to 
the point of ruin, enacted his famous laws for the control and 
regulation of the one-time free citizens of Rome. Dr. J. H. 
Breasted, in his recent work The Conquest of Civilization, sum- 
marizes it well. I quote: 
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“The financial burden of this vast organization, begun under 
Diocletian and completed under his successors, was enormous, for 
this multitude of Government officials and the clamorous army 
had all to be paid and supported. It was a great expense also to 
maintain the luxurious oriental court of the emperor, surrounded 
by his innumerable palace officials and servants. But now there 
were four such imperial courts instead of one. At the same time 
it was still necessary to supply ‘bread and circuses’ for the popu- 
lace of the towns. In regard to taxation, the situation had grown 
steadily worse since the reign of Marcus Aurelius. The amount 
of a citizen’s taxes therefore continued to increase, and finally 
little that he possessed was free from taxation. 

“When the scarcity of coin forced the Government to accept grain 
and produce from the delinquent taxpayer, taxes had become a 
mere share in the yield of the lands. The Roman Empire thus sank 
to a primitive system of taxation already thousands of years old in 
the Orient. It was now customary to oblige a group of wealthy 
men in each city to become responsible for the payment of the 
entire taxes of the district each year; and if there was a deficit, 
these men were forced to make up the lacking balance out of their 
own wealth. The penalty of wealth seemed ruin, and there was no 
motive for success in business when such prosperity meant ruinous 
overtaxation. 

“Many a worthy man secretly fled from his lands to become a 
wandering beggar, or even to take up a life of robbery and violence. 
The Roman Empire had already lost, and had never been able to 
restore, its prosperous farming class. It now lost likewise the 
enterprising and successful businessmen of the middle class. Dio- 
cletian therefore endeavored to force these classes to continue their 
occupations. He enacted laws for societies, guilds, and unions in 
which the men of various occupations had long been organized. 
These were now gradually made obligatory, so that no one could 
follow any calling or occupation without belonging to such a so- 
ciety. Once a member, he must always remain in the occupation 
it implied. 

“Thus under this oriental despotism there disappeared in Europe 
the liberty for which men had striven so long, and the once frec 
Roman citizen had no independent life of his own. For the will of 
the Emperor had now become law, and as such his decrees were 
dispatched throughout the length and breadth of the Roman do- 
minions. Even the citizen’s wages and the prices of the goods he 
bought or sold were as far as possible fixed for him by the state. 
The Emperor’s innumerable officials kept an eye upon even the 
humblest citizen. They watched the grain dealers, butchers, and 
bakers and saw to it that they properly supplied the public and 
never deserted their occupation. In some cases the state even 
forced the son to follow the profession of his father. In a word, 
the Roman Government now attempted to regulate almost every 
interest in life, and wherever the citizen turned he felt the control 
and oppression of the state. 

“Staggering under this crushing burden of taxes, in a state which 
was practically bankrupt, the citizen of every class had now become 
@ mere cog in the vast machinery of the government. He had no 
other function than to toil for the state, which exacted so much of 
the fruit of his labor that he was fortunate if it proved barely pos- 
sible for him to survive on what was left. As a mere toiler for the 
state he was finally where the peasant on the Nile had been for 
thousands of years. The Emperor had become a pharaoh, and the 
Roman Empire a colossal Egypt of ancient days. 

“The century of revolution which ended in the despotic reorgani- 
zation by Diocletian completely destroyed the creative ability of 
ancient men in art and literature, as it likewise crushed all progress 
in business and affairs. Insofar as the ancient world was one of 
progress in civilization, its history was ended with the accession of 
Diocletian.” 

We know that this is not an isolated page in the world’s history, 
but unfortunately a characteristic one in man's successive loss of 
liberty. Witness the dispatch from Moscow in the New York Times 
of May 28, where the Russian Soviet issued new decrees to punish 
the farmers because they had been guilty of working small plots of 
land in response to the age-old instinct for profit and the expression 
of individual initiative. Under no construction of language can such 
treatment be called democracy. It is dictatorship, no matter what 
the motivating force. Our forefathers opposed compulsion and our 
record through the years has indicated our attitude. We showed it 
on the historic occasion we now call the Boston Tea Party and in a 
recent decade we showed our attitude in the questionable attempt to 
enforce the Prohibition Act. Opposition to compulsion has charac- 
terized the every step of the Anglo-Saxon peoples as they, through 
the long course of history, have on this continent created the great- 
est government of free men. The cardinal principle of our course 
has been our antipathy to personal government. In the words of the 
great charter, it is written, “No free man shall be taken or impris- 
oned, or disseized, or outlawed, or assailed, or in any way destroyed, 
nor will we go upon him, nor will we send upon him, except by the 
legal judgment of his peer and by the law of the land.” 

To avoid the dangers inherent in personal government, we di- 
vided the functions of government into their well-recognized 
classifications, and we provided certain checks and balances. As 
members of the bar these are familiar to us. They are basic for 
the protection of our rights, but today we witness a tendency to 
delegate functions of government to boards, bureaus, and commis- 
sions. Some are permitted to combine the powers of prosecutor, 
fact finder, and judge; some given the power of issuing rules that 
have the force and effect of law. 

This tendency is reactionary. It is contrary to our conception of 
liberty. They have been styled new instruments of power, but in 
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improper hands, in hands that are not imbued with the spirit of 
liberty, these powers are the tools of autocracy. The abnegation, 
the abandonment of duty by one branch of government to another, 
and the usurpation of power by one branch from another can only 
lead to one thing—despotism. The promise of efficiency is too great 
a price to pay if man’s freedom hangs in the balance. 

There are functions that all men agree are the functions of the 
Federal Government, but the control of the daily lives of honest 
citizens in a nation whose borders are as far-flung as those of the 
United States is not a function of government. The butcher, the 
baker, the agrarian, the manufacturer, or the laboring man should 
not be under the necessity of going to the Nation’s Capital to 
secure a determination of his right to earn his daily bread and to 
eat it in the sweat of his brow. 

An agency properly established and accountable for its actions 
as it concerns itself with the dishonest citizen, the criminal, is 
the popular Federal Bureau of Investigation. It has won acclaim 
for its fine performance. It has not asked for lawmaking powers. 
It has not pretried individuals charged with crime nor has it de- 
prived the citizen of the processes of the law, guaranteed to every 
individual. But while this agency has been winning popular 
respect, while confining itself to a proper Federal sphere, we see 
other agencies operate so capriciously that one of man’s hardest- 
won rights is currently lost in the arbitrary suspension of the 
fundamental rules of evidence, rules which have been born of the 
experience of centuries. Regardless of the good intention and 
represented beneficence involved in the recent action of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board in granting employers, or employees 
for that matter, the right of petition, such grant is inherently 
repugnant to the spirit of freedom. The law should be so clear 
that no agency can win commendation by making a gift of what 
should be a right. 

These are problems that we as lawyers must be concerned with. 
We should not wait to discuss the rights of men in courts after 
their liberties have been legislated away. We must assert our 
influence and give to the Congress the benefit of our intelligence 
that they may preserve our liberties at the place of first danger, 
the place where the substance of statutory law is being made. A 
tendency against which we must be on guard is the tendency to 
the abuse of the liberties of man evidenced in class legislation. 

The Declaration of Independence and our Constitution recognize 
no class except the one and single class of free men, but today we 
see attempts to remedy alleged problems which some can see only 
from the standpoint of what we call capital or labor, and so they 
forget the problems of the Nation as a whole. They forget the 
individual and they forget the rights of man. Such attempted leg- 
islation is an application of the Diocletian conception, another step 
along the road which led to the loss of the liberties of the Roman 
people. 

In this country no individual is or should be classified. I am a 
laborer when I toil. When I save from the fruits of my work and 
invest, say, in an insurance policy, or make a deposit in a savings 
bank, I have assumed a function of the capitalist. When I work 
I suppose to some I am of the proletariat, and when I fish I suppose 
I am to them an economic parasite, but as a citizen of the United 
States of America I am at all times a free man, of the 
classless rights of a free man, and recently these have been reex- 
pressed for me in the significant report of the Dies committee as 
rendered to the Congress in January of this year. 

They are my freedom of worship, of speech, of press, and of assem- 
blage; my freedom to work in such occupation as my experience, 
training, and qualifications may enable me to secure and hold; my 
freedom to enjoy the fruits of my work, which means the protec- 
tion of my property rights; my freedom to pursue my happiness, 
with the necessary implication that I do not harm or injure others 
in the pursuit of that happiness. 

These my rights are not abstractions. They are the fruits of 
the toil and the blood of our Anglo-Saxon progenitors, of men who 
were unwilling to be serfs, men who were willing to stand their 
ground and fight, unwilling to become refugees in flight from the 
danger about them. Where, then, does our responsibility as law- 
yers lie? Our first responsibility is to be vigilant where laws are 
being passed, to know that there is a school of thought which 
today embraces the art of semantics and through that art seeks 
to sell new controls toward the goal of regimentation. 

The wiley Talleyrand boasted of the use of semantics as he de- 
liberately confused the public mind to accomplish his own ends, 
but no trick of semantics can take away from the vigilant the 
substance of freedom, and as members of the bar, as lawyers who 
should know the use of words, we should read carefully each and 
every word and each and every implication that is contained in all 
proposed legislation. For we realize that if we compremise we 
start backward down the road of human progress and in but a few 
short steps we may be passing the tombstones of those who died 
for us that we might live in freedom. 

To put it in a military vein, we cannot wait in the trenches to 
apply the ammunition of Blackstone, of Coke, or of Story. The law 
is not and never will be static. It is a dynamic moving force, and 
if we as a profession, protectors and defenders of the liberties of 
freemen, take a leaf from the book of military experience we will 
observe that the best defense is a good offense. Vigilance implies 
not only strategy but tactics. We should not, if we believe the 
liberties of the people to be in peril, resign ourselves to a rear-guard 
action. The ex-service man of the World War is organized to safe- 
guard and perpetuate the principles of justice, freedom, and 
democracy, 
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It is our plan to safeguard and transmit to posterity these price- 
less privileges of freemen. To that end we invite the considered 
support of all lawyers who truly appreciate their oath of office, men 
who know the background of the laws they administer. There is 
danger to a self-governing people when clients, because of the 
decadence of public virtue, employ lawyers not upon the basis of 
their professional knowledge or ability but because they “know their 
Way around.” The almost unchartable ramifications of present< 
day bureaucracy are creating this situation. It is everybody's busi- 
ness and yet nobody’s business, but to the legal profession of Amer- 
ica it should be a matter of their deepest concern, fcr in it is 
involved the substitution of a government of men for a government 
of laws and as that substitution is made there is no place for the 
legal profession. 

Iam an optimist. The minds of men in increasing number are 
rejecting the false doctrine and impossible performance of the 
philosophy of regimentation. Men are becoming restless to build 
anew, to venture, and to prosper. The lawyer must be prepared to 
be in the vanguard of this movement, for with the return of this 
spirit the future of America is bright. 


Cosmopolitan Shipping Co., Ine.—Cosmopolitan 
Line Gives up Operation of France Service 


REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH J. O’BRIEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1939 


Mr. O'BRIEN. Mr. Speaker, as a member of the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee of the House, I am 
vitally concerned about an article I read in the New York 
Journal of Commerce of July 27, which imparted the infor- 
mation that another valuable and highly efficient shipping 
organization has been lost to the American merchant marine, 
I refer to the Cosmopolitan Shipping Co. of New York. 

In view of extensive hearings which were held before the 
Marine and Fisheries Committee of the House earlier this 
year,.I am somewhat familiar with the reasons that brought 
about this situation. I think that something must be radi- 
cally wrong, either with the 1936 act, or the administration 
of that act by the Maritime Commission, if such a highly 
skilled and valuable American shipping organization, as the 
Cosmopolitan Shipping Co., which has been operating for a 
period of 25 years in American shipping, is forced out of 
American shipping and compelled to take on foreign ships 
in order to save its organization and to provide a livelihood 
for its personnel in the business to which they have devoted 
their entire lives. Within the past year a similar situation 
arose when C. H. Sprague & Co., of Boston, was driven out of 
American shipping and compelled to take on foreign bot- 
toms. On the one hand we preach building up an American 
Merchant Marine and on the other, we tear it down by 
driving away valuable American shipping organizations. Is 
it sound governmental policy to put all the emphasis on 
new ships and so little on the organizations that are to 
operate them? Is it wisdom to expend such large sums of 
money to train seagoing personnel and completely ignore 
the importance of maintaining and building up the organi- 
zations that are charged with the job of obtaining and 
handling the cargo that fills the ships? 

On March 20, at the time the House considered H. R. 
2382, which bill the House unanimously passed, I extended 
my remarks in the Recorp concerning the very chaotic sit- 
uation with which the Cosmopolitan Shipping Co. and other 
American companies were then faced. It is unfortunate 
that the relief which this bill provided could not have been 
granted and that this very valuable American organization 
was consequently forced out of American shipping. I have 
today written requesting copies of the letter in which the 
Cosmopolitan Shipping Co. informed the Maritime Commis- 
sion of its reasons why it could no longer remain in Ameri- 
can shipping. 

I now ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp so as to include a copy of this letter as soon as 
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it has been received. I trust and hope that this very un- 
healthy situation may be straightened out and that we may 
sometime again, in the very near future, include the Cos- 
mopolitan Shipping Co., this fine American organization, 
back in the field of American shipping. 


The American Lumber Industry Has Been Sold 
Down the River by the Reciprocal-Trade Agree- 
ments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1939 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, lumbering is the major indus- 
try of the Pacific Northwest. It is estimated that over 50 
percent of our pay rolls are due to this one industry. The 
reciprocal-trade agreements have disrupted this industry to 
such an extent that we in the Pacific Northwest are not only 
suffering the handicaps of the depression which has brought 
our whole country to its knees, but we are also struggling 
under the additional weight of our chief industry being 
strangled by these trade agreements. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association reports that dur- 
ing the year 1938, in the Northwest, 16 percent of the saw- 
mills were working full time, 32 percent part time, and 52 
percent idle, and that of the men employed in mills and log- 
ging camps, 15 percent worked full time, 29 percent part time, 
and 53 percent were unemployed. When we remember that 
half of the saw timber in the United States is situated in the 
Northwest, we can appreciate the importance to this great 
area of preserving this, its major industry. 

Evidence submitted to the Department of State in 1938 
shows that: 

Nearly half the production cost of west coast lumber is 
wages. 

The average wage in the Douglas fir logging camps and 
sawmills of Oregon and Washington is 76.7 cents per hour, 
while the average wage in the competitive Douglas fir in- 
dustry of British Columbia is not over 57 cents per hour. 

The lower wages in British Columbia mean an average 
lower cost of production of more than $3 per thousand board 
feet. 

The universal workweek of 40 hours in the American 
industry as compared with a minimum of 48 hours per week 
in British Columbia entails a higher cost on American lumber 
not less than 40 cents per thousand board feet. 

The unemployment and social security under American 
laws are costing the operator in Oregon and Washington 39 
cents per thousand feet of lumber produced today, and will 
progressively increase to 59 cents in 1949. There is no coun- 
terpart to these costs in the lumber industry of British 
Columbia. 

Our lumber duty, reduced by trade agreement to $2 per 
thousand feet, is scarcely one-half the average difference in 
costs of production arising from fundamental differences in 
labor legislation and working conditions in the two countries. 

We formerly supplied 75 percent of the North Pacific 
coast Iumber used by the British nation. Our trade was 
reduced to 6 percent in 1936, and under 10 percent in 1937. 
The Canadian agreement of 1935 lowered the American 
tariff wall one-half, but left the British Empire tariffs in- 
tact. American duties on Canadian lumber were cut 50 
percent—all the law allowed. It is true in the case of 
Douglas fir and west-coast hemlock importation at the 
lower duty was restricted to 250,000,000 feet annually. Under 
the favored-nation clause this reduced lumber duty was au- 
tomatically extended to every other country in the world 
shipping lumber to the United States, including Soviet 
Russia. Lumber imports to the United States increased at 
once. Douglas fir and west-coast hemlock from British 
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Columbia were practically doubled. In the first 11 months 
of 1938 Canada shipped 155,000,000 feet of Douglas fir and 
west-coast lumber into the United States, while west-coast 
shipments to the entire British Empire, Canada included, 
totalled only 59,000,000 board feet—a ratio of 3 to 1. In 
other words, American lumber exporters have been cut off 
from the British market, but the home market has been 
opened to Canadian shipments. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to extend, as a part of my re- 
marks, a letter received from Mr. C. E. Dant, of Portland, 
Oreg., who has been a dealer in lumber products for many 
years, showing the results of this trade-agreement policy: 

DANT & RUSSELL, IN., 
Portland, Oreg., May 9, 1939. 
Homer D. ANGELL, 
Congressman, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Answering your letter of May 1, I give 

you the following figures: 


Total exports of lumber from Oregon, Washington, and British 
Columbia for the years 1926 to 1938, inclusive 


Feet Feet 
312, 000, 000 1, 793, 000, 000 
346,000,000 | 1, 942, 000, 000 
381, 000, 000 2, 010, 000, 000 
399, 000, 000 2, 012, 000, 000 
380, 000, 000 1, 491, 000, 000 
358, 000,000} 1, 275, 000, 000 
367, 000, 000 903, 000, 000 
633, 009, 000 1, 278, 000, 000 
831,000,000 | 1. 550, 000, 000 
792, 000,000 | 1, 356, 000, 000 
1, 043, 000, 000 1, 541, 000, 000 
999, 000,000 | 1. 609, 000, 000 
1, 036, 378,000 | 1, 320, 958, 000 


The reasons for this are as follows: 
1, Empire preferential tariffs. 
2. Higher wages in Oregon and Washington. 
3. Better transportation facilities from Canada than from Oregon 
and Washington. 
I will give you more information later. 
With kindest regards, I am, 
Yours very truly, 
C. E. DANT. 


It will be noted from this communication that whereas in 
1932 of the total exports of lumber from Oregon, Washington, 
and British Columbia, Canada’s percentage was only 40 per- 
cent, in 1938 it was 78 percent—practically double—the rea- 
sons being, as stated by Mr. Dant, the unfavorable prefer- 
ential tariffs, high wages in Oregon and Washington under 
American standards of living, and the low wages paid in 
Canada, and also cheaper transportation enjoyed by Ca- 
nadian shippers. 

Col. W. B. Greeley, an outstanding authority on the lumber 
industry, in a discussion of this important subject, recently 
said: 

A NATIONAL-FOREST POLICY THAT GOES ALL THE WAY THROUGH 

I do not believe that the United States should “buy out” the forest 
problem through wholesale nationalization of forest lands. As a 
forester, I hope that the Federal program may leave the maximum 
opportunity for the free play of private capital and private initi- 
ative in timber cropping. But I ask for a national-forest policy 
that goes all the way through. I ask for a policy which recognizes 
that forest crops must be harvested and marketed at a living profit 
for those who grow them. 

We realize the limitations upon the power of government to cre- 
ate markets for industry. We do not expect Congress to pass a law 
establishing a minimum per capita consumption of lumber in the 
United States. But if the years of laissez faire are behind us and 
national planning for a forest-growing country is the order of the 
day, let's deal with realities. Let's see the job through—in lumber 
use and marketing research; in our tariffs, if you please, and our 
foreign-trade agreements; in the overseas shipping facilities neces- 
sary to meet foreign subsidized competition. 

It is all right for forestry to occupy the puipit on Sunday. But 
it should also be at work during the week in the daily sweat and 
grime of American business. 

TARIFFS AND FOREIGN TRADE 

Take the matter of tariffs and foreign trade. The United States 
used to be the foremost lumber-exporting country of the world. 
Now it has dropped to fifth place, behind Finland, Russia, Sweden, 
and Canada. The Pacific Northwest has suffered far more from 
loss of exports than any other lumber-producing region in this 
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country. In former years, foreign markets took from 15 to 18 
percent of our lumber cut, with a yearly trade volume of $30,000,- 
000 to $35,000,000. These shipments overseas furnished employ- 
ment for ten to twelve thousand forest and mill workers. But by 
1938, our lumber had lost four-fifths of its former offshore busi- 
ness; and the most severe unemployment in the region was found 
in our tidewater sawmill communities. 

This staggering loss of export markets is due partly to high 
labor costs; partly to war in the Orient; partly to the diversion of 
our former trade with British Empire countries to Canada—through 
the barriers of preferential tariffs. The reciprocal-trade policy of 
the State Department has been unable to restore export markets 
for the timber crops of the Pacific Northwest. 

It may have been too much to expect that our Government 
could break down the preferential tariffs of Great Britain which 
have progressively closed that country to American lumber since 
the Ottawa Pact of 1932. But it was not too much to expect that 
a government which takes the forest problem of the United States 
seriously would at least protect our home market for timber crops 
until an equal volume could be sold abroad. 

Nor was it too much to expect that a government devoted to the 
labor policy expressed in the National Labor Relations Act and the 
National Labor Standards Act would protect the wages and work- 
ing conditions in the major industry of the Pacific Northwest from 
the competition of low-cost foreign labor, employed under a 
totally different conception of industrial relations than our own. 

Both of these things the State Department has failed to do, Each 
of the reciprocal-trade agreements with Canada, in 1935 and 1938, 
progressively let down the bars to the importation of lumber and 
shingles from British Columbia to the injury of Pacific coast forestry 
and Pacific coast forest labor. 


REVERSED THE BALANCE 


What are the practical results? 

In 3 years preceding the first Canadian trade agreement, when the 
protection of domestic industry and labor was the policy of our Gov- 
ernment, American exports of Pacific coast woods to British Empire 
countries were double our imports of similar lumber from Canada. 

In the 3 years of the first Canadian agreement, from 1936 to 1938, 
this trade ratio was reversed. Imports of Douglas fir and west-coast 
hemlock from Canada were more than double our exports to the 
entire British Empire. Since the second Canadian agreement took 
effect last January, lumber imports from western Canada have been 
over three and a half times the volume of our trade with the 
British Empire countries. 

The last agreement also abolished the import quota on Canadian 
cedar shingles, which had formerly been fixed at 25 percent of the 
American consumption. Thirty percent of all the shingles we use 
may now be imported from Canada duty free; and the very meager 
tariff on the remaining 70 percent, which the agreement stipulated 
might be imposed by Congress if it chose, far from offsets the lower 
wages and longer working hours in the shingle industry of Canada. 

The State Department even pursued its theory of enco 
lumber imports to the point of abolishing the requirement that for- 
eign lumber be marked to show its country of origin. And thereby 
it largely destroyed the effectiveness of the law which stipulates that 
American-made materials be used in public construction. 

It is not my purpose to attack the reciprocal foreign trade policy. 
It may be the appointed lot of the forest industries and forest lands 
and forest labor of the Pacific Northwest to be the sacrificial lamb, 
offered on the altar of appeasement to a foreign neighbor in return 
for trade benefits to-other regions and other industries. 

But it is my purpose to point out that these concessions are not 
the acts of a forest-minded government—of a government that takes 
its forestry seriously and gives timber culture the essential support 
of markets. It is beyond imagination that Sweden or Finland would 
so jeopardize their forest economy. 


WOOD PULP AND PAPER 


Let me cite another situation—one not to be laid at the door of 
the State Department. Put it rather on the doorstep of American 
newspapers, many of whom write stirring editorials on forest con- 
servation and not infrequently condemn the forest owner for failure 
to reforest his cuttings. 

The unwillingness of the United States to provide tariff protec- 
tion for the use of our forests represented by the pulp and paper 
industries is a striking illustration of failure to carry a forest policy 
all the way through. Over two-thirds of the vast markets for 
wood pulps and paper in the United States are supplied by foreign 
imports free of duty. 

This is the paramount handicap upon the promising wood-pulp 
industry of the Pacific Northwest—a handicap often accentuated 
by competitive prices of depreciated foreign currencies. Millions 
of feet of pulping wood are burned up in the slash fires because 
they cannot be utilized; and the same lack of markets holds back 
the pulp industry from taking its logical and needed place as a user 
of our timber crops. 

The United States imported $230,000,000 worth of paper and 
paper base stocks in 1938. And thereby arises this anomaly. The 
United States, one-third of whose soil is suited only for forest 
growth, with an alert public opinion demanding reforestation, with 
national planning putting more millions of acres into trees, with 
insistent propaganda for sustained timber culture, and with a criti- 
cal problem of what to do with its timber crops when they are 
grown—this country imports two and one-half times the dollar 
volume of forest products that it sells abroad. 
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PUBLIC POLICY MUST AID 


It is not my purpose to defend indifference by forest owners in 
the Pacific Northwest toward the public interest in reforestation, 
Our industry is moving forward in the essentials of fire prevention 
and timber cropping. It will do its part. 

I do want to put the forest problem before you as a whole and 
to point out its phases wherein public policy must aid the forest 
owner. The outstanding weakness in our forest program thus far 
is that it has been focused upon the growing of trees and has too 
largely ignored the use and marketing of trees. The one must com- 
plement the other. We need a national forestry policy that goes all 
the way through it. It should not be limited to the Department 
of Agriculture. If it is to be progressively built up to meet the 
needs of land use, stable industry, and permanent employment, it 
must be a thoroughgoing policy, accepted and supported by all 
branches of government. We must learn to view our forest problem 
as we have long viewed the problem of agriculture. We must recog- 
nize that forest crops require the same kind of economic support 
which we have long accorded to farm crops. 


Mr. Speaker, I have received during this session of Congress 
approximately 765 communications from constituents in 
Oregon as well as from residents of Washington engaged in 
the shingle industry. These communications were written 
on shingles produced in the area in the industry which has 
been practically put out of business by importations from 
Canada under the favorable treatment Canada is receiving 
through the reciprocal-trade agreements. Unless some relief 
is forthcoming for this great shingle industry, of these two 
Northwest States, Canada will absorb practically the entire 
American market for this vital product. 

The Northwest is also losing much of its plywood trade. I 
quote from the Oregon Voter of July 29, 1939: 

JAPANESE PLYWOOD 

Japan rapidly is shunting the United States out of the plywood- 
veneer markets in British countries and even in South America, 
reported George Ulett, of Coquille, to Coos Bay Times, Marshfield. 
Operation of modern machinery with very cheap labor enables the 
Nipponese to take about all of the plywood-veneer business away 
from American manufacturers in most of the important world 
markets. Skilled workmen running the plywood machines receive 
25 to 40 cents a day for 12 hours’ work. In this country the daily 
wage is $8. In some Japanese plants boys do practically all of the 
work. They are employed on the contract basis, being housed, fed, 
and clothed, and receiving a few cents a day for spending money. 
Logs are peeled down to much smaller size than here, the cheap 
labor making this feasible. Mr. Ulett, in charge of the Coquille 
plant of Smith Wood Products Co., recently returned from inspec- 
tion of Japanese wood-processing plants in the course of an oriental 
tour. He did not mention the extent to which imports of peeler 
logs from this country is a factor in Japan’s intrusion into the 
plywood-veneer field. The machines he saw commonly were made 
in Japan, patterned after the best in this country. 

For the first 6 months of 1939 the United States shipped 
abroad 508,850,000 feet of lumber. Monthly shipments were 
less than one-third of the average monthly rate in 1929, 
while the total shipments were 6.7 percent above those for 
the same period in 1938. The 1938 lumber exports were the 
lowest in 40 years. During this 6-month period, timber im- 
ports increased 40 percent, to an aggregate of 318,043,000 
feet. British Columbia lumber was allowed to enter Amer- 
ican ports in tramp ships at tramp rates that are substan- 
tially lower than rates the United States established for 
West coast intercoastal lumber shipments, which places 
American lumber shippers in a great disadvantage. In an 
endeavor to give some relief to this situation I have intro- 
duced in the House H. R. 7463, which is the companion 
measure to that introduced by Senators McNary and Hol- 
MAN in the Senate. The purport of this measure is to give 
relief to the exporters of lumber and other commodities by 
equalizing the handicaps of low rates obtained by their for- 
eign competitors through governmental subsidies. Hearings 
have not been set for this legislation, but it is hoped that it 
will receive early consideration at the next session of Congress. 

The Secretaries of the Interior, Agriculture, and Commerce 
have formally approved the setting up of a conference group 
representing those Departments and forest industry’s or- 
ganizations for periodic discussion of forest industry’s prob- 
lems. The representatives named are F, A. Silcox for Agri- 
culture, Lee Muck for Interior, E. A. Tupper for Commerce. 
Phillips Hayward is secretary. Industry representatives so 
far named are Wilson Compton for the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association, C. W. Boyce for the American 
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Paper and Pulp Association, H. E. Brickerhoff for American 
Pulpwood Association. It is expected that representations of 
both industry and the administration will be added. 

It is patent that the State Department, in maintaining 
this unfair trade differential with respect to lumber products 
between our country and Canada, has abandoned completely 
our well-recognized principle of tariff making in this coun- 
try. As shown by the statistics I have quoted, costs of pro- 
duction in Canada and our own country are so divergent 
that the differences must be equalized—otherwise our local 
lumbermen are placed at such a disadvantage that they 
cannot compete with foreign importations. Such a policy 
completely ignores the labor policy established and main- 
tained in this country of maintaining decent wages and 
proper working conditions according to American standards. 
We have not only lost our offshore market but we have turned 
over our American market to foreigners. As a result, Ameri- 
can mills lie idle and American workmen go on relief. The 
American lumber industry has been sold down the river by 
the reciprocal-trade agreements, 


Judicial Appointments 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLYDE M. REED 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE PITTSBURG (KANS.) SUN 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recor an editorial from the Pittsburg (Kans.) 
Sun concerning judicial appointments in the United States. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 


[From the Pittsburg (Kans.) Sun of July 28, 1939] 
FEW AGAINST THE MANY 


There was a hot debate in the Senate Monday over the proposal 
for the creation of additional judges. Senator REED, of Kansas, took 
a part in the rough-and-tumble fighting. The debate disclosed 
that an effort was made again to get an additional Federal judge 
for Kansas when the committee was preparing the bill which cre- 
ates new judgeships. Senator AsHursT, chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, said in a speech that the judicial conference and the 
Attorney General had recommended the creation of a second dis- 
trict judge in the State. But both of the Kansas Senators—CAPPER 
and Reep—had appeared before the committee to say that there is 
no need of another judge; and he—AsHurst—had decided quickly 
that the two Senators knew more about the conditions in the State 
than the judicial group and the Attorney General and the addi- 
tional judge for Kansas had been eliminated. The Kansas Sen- 
ators had shown that the Kansas Federal court with one judge is 
attending to its business quite satisfactorily. 

Senator REED called attention to the recommendation of the con- 
ference and Attorney General and the action of the committee in 
eliminating the Kansas judge and attacked the proposal for the 
creation of a fifth judgeship in Oklahoma. Kansas has a popula- 
tion of 1,800,000 and Oklahoma 2,600,000. Senator Reen pointed 
out that Oklahoma, with less than half again the population of 
Kansas, now has four Federal district judges and is demanding a 
fifth one, as against one in Kansas. 

Senator KN, Democrat, of Utah, a Senate veteran, held the 
floor with a vigorous speech against the creation of new judge- 
ships, As to Senator REED’s comment, Senator Kino said: 

“I know the difficulty that the Judiciary Committee has en- 
countered in meeting the demands of politicians and others from 
the State of Kansas and elsewhere who insisted upon providing 
another judge when the best interests of the State and the best 
citizens of the State opposed it.” 

Senator REED then said that he feared “there are Members of this 
body who are urging Federal judges not because they can be justi- 
fied from the standpoint of the volume of litigation in their States, 
but because they mean an additional appointment on the Federal 
bench in their States.” 

Senator Kine added: “As well as additional district attorneys, 
marshals, and increased personnel, and possibly additional court- 
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houses, involving, not hundreds of thousands of dollars, but ulti- 
mately millions of dollars, at the expense of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the cost of which must be passed on to the taxpayers of the 
country.” 

A little later in the debate, Senator Barxuiry, the Democratic 
leader, sought to end the debate and get the bill to a vote. He was 
told by the Kansas Senator that no more important legislation 
than the bill to increase the number of judges is pending before 
the Senate and that the measure goes “beyond the personal de- 
sires of men to be appointed to the Federal bench or of Senators 
who may hope to enjoy additional patronage.” Senator BARKLEY 
retorted that it was just as legitimate to say that Senators were 
opposing the bill because they did not want someone appointed 
as to say that others favor the bill because they want to have 
somebody appointed. 

Senator Kinc made answer to that crack by the Democratic 
leader. “I do not agree with the Senator in that respect,” the 
Utah Democrat said. “There are more persons who want offices 
than there are persons who have the courage to oppose the 
creation of additional offices.” 

And there the Utah Senator said something that it is well for 
us here in this great Republic to ponder as the number of per- 
sons on the public pay roll continues to grow. Many want good 
public jobs created and are vigorously active. By comparison, few 
fight the increase in the number of such jobs. The taxpayers 
who must pay the bill owe a great deal to the few who have the 
courage to stand up and fight. : 


Time and Tide 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GERALD P. NYE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL OF 
MARCH 29, 1939 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record an editorial by Herbert Agar appearing 
in the Louisville Courier-Journal of March 29, 1939, entitled 
“Time and Tide.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the REcorD, as follows: 


[From the Louisville Courier-Journal of March 29, 1939] 
TIME AND TIDE 
(By Herbert Agar) 

The following seem to me to be two important facts which are 
seldom mentioned: First, there is no possibility of a “democratic 
front.” Before we have a democratic front we have got to find 
some democracies. 

France would like to be a democracy, but she has failed. 

England would not even like to be a democracy. She is an aristoc- 

half transformed into a plutocracy. The fact that she pro- 
vides her citizens with more freedom (in the sense of civil lib- 
erties) than any other great power does not make her democratic, 

Russia is a tyranny, and has never even tipped her hat to the 
democratic ideal. Rumania is a semidictatorship. Poland has 
about as much democracy as Mayor Hague’s Jersey City. So there 
remains Turkey. Would we like to form a “democratic front” with 
Turkey? 

And for that matter, there are some jobs to do here at home 
before we are too handsome a democracy ourselves. 

The second fact is this: Though the “democratic front” is rub- 
bish, there is nothing rubbishy about the statement that Fascist 
aggression menaces Europe. It might be possible to make Hitler 
and Mussolini proposals which offer Europe a chance for peace, 
disarmament, and true appeasement. 

Such proposals would have to be underwritten by all the non- 
Fascist powers of Europe. They would have to include real con- 
cessions in regard to trade agreements, access to raw materials, 
colonies. They would have to be combined with absolute (not 
Versailleslike) guaranties of disarmament. 

No such proposals are being made. There is merely a vast jockey- 
ing for position between that part of Europe representing the old 
triple alliance and the part representing the old triple entente. 
If they fight, is there any reason to think they are fighting for 
democracy? For peace? For civilization? 

Might not we in America withhold our aid and encouragement 
until one side in Europe commits itself thoroughly to a policy that 
might bring some hope into the world? 
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Slum-Clearance and Low-Rent Housing Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ARTHUR D. HEALEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1939 


LIST OF ORGANIZATIONS AND INDIVIDUALS WHO HAVE EN- 
DORSED S. 591, AUTHORIZING THE EXPANSION OF THE 
SLUM-CLEARANCE AND LOW-RENT HOUSING PROGRAM 
UNDER THE UNITED STATES HOUSING ACT 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following list of indi- 
viduals and organizations endorsing the housing program: 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers’ Union; 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America; American Association 
for Social Security; American Association of Social Workers; Amer- 
ican Federation of Hosiery Workers; American Federation of Hous- 
ing Authorities, Inc.; American Federation of Labor; American Fed- 
eration of Musicians; American Federation of State, County, and 
Municipal Employees; American Federation of Teachers; American 
Home Economics Association; American Institute of Architects; 
American Planning and Civic Association; American Society of 
Planning Officials; Bricklayers, Masons, and Plasterers; Cigar 
Makers’ International Union of America; Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference; Congress of Industrial Organizations; Construction League 
of the United States; Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union; 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America; Federation 
of Architects, Engineers, Chemists, and Technicians; Federation of 
Flat Glass Workers; Glass Blowers’ Association; Hotel and Res- 
taurant Employees’ International Alliance; International Alliance 
of Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving Picture Operators; In- 
ternational Association of Bridge, Structural, and Ornamental Iron 
Workers; International Association of Machinists; International 
Association of Marble, Stone, and Slate Polishers and Sawyers, 
Tile and Marble Setters, Helpers, and Terrazzo Helpers; Interna- 
tional Broom and Whisk Makers’ Union; International Brother- 
hood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers, and Helpers; International 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers and Iron Shop Builders and Helpers; 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; International 
Federation of Technical Engineers, Architects, and Draftsmen’s 
Unions; International Pur Workers’ Union; International Hod Car- 
riers, Building, and Common Laborers’ Union; International Ladies 
Garment Workers; International Union of Elevator Constructors; 
International Union Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists, 
and Technicians; International Union of Operating Engineers; 
Joint Board of the Cloak, Suit, Skirt, and Reefer Makers’ Union; 
Knights of Columbus, educational bureau; Labor Housing Confer- 
ence; Labor’s Nonpartisan League; Municipal Law Officers’ Insti- 
tute; National Association of Letter Carriers; National Chapter, 
Society of Designing Engineers; National Council of Catholic Men; 
National Council of Catholic Women; National Women’s Trade 
Union League of America; National Federation of Post Office Clerks; 
National Federation of Settlements; National Lawyers Guild; Na- 
tional Organization Masters, Mates, and Pilots of America; National 
Public Housing Conference; National Women’s Trade Union League 
of America; Operative Plasterers and Cement Finishers’ Interna- 
tional Association; Presbyterian Church in the United States, 
Board of Christian Education; Public Ownership League of America; 
Social Service Employees’ Union; Transport Workers’ Union of 
America; United Association of Journeymen Plumbers and Steam 
Fitters; United Hatters, Cap, and Millinery Workers; United Rub- 
ber Workers of America; United Wall Paper Craftsmen and Work- 
ers of North America; United Mine Workers of America; Women’s 
International League for Peace and Freedom; Y. W. C. A. National 
Board. \ 

LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS, AGENCIES, AND INDIVIDUALS 


Alabama: Anniston Housing Authority; Birmingham Pastors’ 
Union; Central Trades Council, Mobile; Housing Authority of the 
Birmingham District; Mobile Housing Board; Muscle Shoals Build- 
ing Trades Council; Tri-Cities Central Labor Union. 

Arizona: City of Phoenix; Phoenix Housing Authority. 

Arkansas: Pine Bluff Central Trades and Labor Council. 

California: Alameda County Industrial Union Council; Brother- 
hood of Railway Carmen of America, Pacific Lodge, No. 1381, Los 
Angeles; Building and Construction Trades Council of Santa 
Clara County; Building and Construction Trades Council, San 
Mateo; Central Labor Union of Monterey County; Chemical Work- 
ers, Local No. 266; City council, Santa Barbara, Calif; Central 
Trades Council; Consolidated Building and Metal Trades Central 
Labor Council; Contra Costa County, Industrial Union Council; 
Council of Social Agencies of Los Angeles; Federation of Archi- 
tects, Engineers, Chemists, and Technicians, Chapter 25; Federa- 
tion of Architects, Engineers, Chemists, and Technicians, Chap- 
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ter 28; Fresno Central Labor Council; Housing Authority of the 
City of Los Angeles; Housing Authority of the City of Oakland; 
Housing Authority of the City and County of San Francisco; Los 
Angeles Building Trades Council; Marine Cooks and Stewards’ As- 
sociation, of San Pedro, Calif.; Oil Workers’ Union, Local No. 1 5 
Rodeo Ladies’ Auxiliary, Local 326A; San Francisco District In- 
dustrial Union Council; San Francisco-Oakland Newspaper Guild; 
San Mateo Central Labor Council; San Mateo Painters’ Local Union, 
No. 913; Steel Workers, No. 1440; Textile Workers’ Organizing Com- 
mittee, No. 146; U. C. A. P. A. W. A., No. 15, C. I. O.; United Auto 
Workers, Local No. 76; United Electrical, Radio, and Machine 
Workers, Local No. 1412; United Fishermen’s Union of the Pacific; 
Warehousemen's Union, Local 1-6, I. L. W. U.; United Rubber 
Workers of America, Local No. 60; Vallejo Carpenters, Local No. 
180; Walter A. Gordon, attorney at law, Berkeley. 

Colorado: Colorado State Federation of Labor. 

Connecticut: Connecticut Federation of Labor; Central Labor 
Union of New Britain; Danbury Central Labor Union; Hartford 
Central Labor Union; Meriden Central Labor Union; Slovak Alli- 
ance of Bridgeport; Stamford Painters' Union; Sts. Cyril and 
Methodius Roman Catholic Church, Bridgeport; St. Mary’s Roman 
Catholic Church, Bridgeport. 

District of Columbia: United Association of Journeyman Plumb- 
ers and Steam Fitters Local Union, No. 255. 

Florida: Miami Housing Authority; Housing Authority of the 
city of Orlando; Housing Authority of the city of St. Petersburg. 

Georgia: Atlanta Housing Authority; Augusta Housing Author- 
ity; Brunswick Housing Authority; Columbus Housing Authority; 
Executive Committee of Techwood Homes; Georgia Federation of 
Labor; Housing Authority of the City of Rome; Housing Authority 
of Savannah; Macon Federation of Trades; Mr. C. F. Palmer, 
Atlanta; Savannah Building and Construction Council; Trades and 
Labor Assembly. 

Illinois: Belleville Trades and Labor Assembly; Belleville Build- 
ing Trades Council; Child and Family Service of Peoria; Central 
Trades and Labor Council of Joliet; Cervin & Stuhr, architects, 
Rock Island; Chicago Federation of Settlement; City Council of 
the City of Chicago; City Council of the City of Peoria; Department 
of Public Health and Safety; Distillery Workers’ Union, No. 19538, 
Pekin; Illinois State Federation of Labor; International Ladies 
Garment Workers’ Union, Local 39, Chicago; International Metal 
Engravers’ Union, Local No. 1; International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Locals Nos. 965 and 965A; Peoria Housing Authority; 
United Cement Workers’ Union, No. 20066; Progress Club of 
Peoria; Social Service Employees’ Union, Local 39, Chicago; Spring- 
field Federation of Labor; Mr. R. Clyde White, Chicago. 

Indiana: Bloomington Central Labor Union; Conference Continu- 
ations Conference; Fort Wayne Federation of Labor; Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Vincennes; Indiana State Federation of Labor; 
Kokomo Trades and Labor Council; Richmond Housing Authority; 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, Local 
Union No. 90; Vigo County Workers Alliance; Workers Alliance, Local 
G-279; Workers Alliance of Indiana; Carpenters’ Local No. 565; 
International Ladies Garment Workers’ Union, No. 116, Fort Wayne; 
Cedar Rapids Federation of Labor; Central Labor Union; Tri-City 
Labor Congress. 

Kansas: Coffeyville Central Labor Union; Hutchinson Central 
Trades and Labor Council; Pittsburg United Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil; Wichita Trade and Labor Assembly. 

Kentucky: City of Covington Municipal Housing Commission; 
City of Frankfort Municipal Housing Commission; city of Lexing- 
ton; City of Lexington Municipal Housing Commission; Louisville 
Central Labor Union; Paducah Municipal Housing Commission; 
State Federation of Labor. 

Louisiana: Rev. Roger W. Coleman, First African Baptist Church, 
New Orleans; Housing Authority of New Orleans; New Orleans 
ae of Commerce; Eva Smill, Family Service Society, New 

eans. 

Maryland: Housing Authority of Baltimore City. 

Massachusetts: Boston Housing Authority; Cambridge Central 
Labor Union; Central Labor Union; Cambridge Housing Authority; 
Chicopee Housing Authority; Federation of Architects, Engineers, 
Chemists, and Technicians, Boston chapter; Federal Labor Union, 
18518; Rev. Charles G. Girelius, Wayland; Holyoke Housing Author- 
ity; Lowell Housing Authority; Massachusetts Department of Public 
Welfare; Massachusetts State Board of Housing; mayor and council 
of the city of Lowell, Mass.; Norwood Central Labor Union. 

Michigan: Dearborn Housing Commission; Detroit Housing Com- 
mission; City Council of the City of Detroit; City Council of the City 
of Lansing; Council of Social Agencies of Kalamazoo; Mr. Barton P. 
Jenks, Jr., Walled Lake; M. & M. Trades Council, Menominee; 
Society of Designing Engineers; United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America, Local No. 297. 

Minnesota: Minneapolis Building Trades Council; Minnesota 
State Employees Local Union, No. 10. 

Mississippi: Housing Authority of Hattiesburg; Housing Authority 
of Laurel; McComb Housing Authority. 

Missouri: Building and Construction Trades Council, Kansas 
City; Building Trades Council, Springfield; Central Labor Body, 
Carthage; city of St. Louis; Moberly Central Labor Union, Moberly. 

Montana: Billings Housing Authority; Cascade County Trades 
and Labor Assembly, Great Falls; Great Falls Housing Authority; 
Miles City Trades and Labor Council. 

Nebraska: Housing Authority of the City of Omaha; Miss Edith 
Carse, head of housing-equipment division, University of Nebraska; 
Urban League of Lincoln. 

New Hampshire: Manchester Building Trades Council. 
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New Jersey: Board of Commissioners of the City of Camden; 
Catholic Daughters of America, South Orange; City Council of 
East Orange; city of Camden; Housing Authority of Atlantic City; 
Housing Authority of the City of Elizabeth; Housing Authority of 
the City of Long Branch; Housing Authority of Perth Amboy; 
Housing Authority of the City of Trenton; International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, No. 102; International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, No. 149; Newark Housing Authority; Newark 
Newspaper Guild; New Jersey Housing League, Inc.; New Jersey 
State Housing Authority; Public Service Corporation of New Jer- 
sey; Trenton Chamber of Commerce; Union County Central Labor 
Union, Elizabeth. 

New York: Aluminum Workers Union, No. 19256; Amalgamated 
Ladies’ Garment Cutters’ Union, Local 10, International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union; American Committee for the Protection 
of Foreign Born; American Federation of Musicians, Local No. 802; 
American Society of Sanitary Engineering; Benjamin Andrews, 
Columbia University, New York; Mrs. James Russell Bourne, Rhine- 
beck; Bricklayers’ Union, No. 1, Brooklyn; Bricklayers’ Union, No. 
34; Brooklyn Committee for Better Housing; Building Trades 
Council; Central Labor Council of Buffalo; Central Labor Union; 
Central Trades and Labor Council; Citizens’ Housing Committee; 
Citizens’ Housing Council of New York, Inc.; city of New Rochelle; 
Community Service Society; Consolidated Tenants’ League, Inc., 
New York City; Consumers’ Union of United States, Inc.; Dental 
Technicians Equity: Dressmakers’ Union, Local 22, International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union; Federation of Architects, Engi- 
neers, Chemists, and Technicians, Chapter 14; Federation of Archi- 
tects, Engineers, Chemists, and Technicians, Chapter 23; Federation 
of Jewish Women’s Organizations, Inc.; Federation of Labor; Fur- 
riers’ Joint Council of New York; First Presbyterian Church, Rev. 
Howard B. Haines; Greenwich House Settlement, New York City; 
International Union of Operating Engineers, Locals 138 and 138A, 
Hempstead, Long Island; Internaticnal Union of Operating Engi- 
neers, Rochester, Local 71; Jewish Social Service Association, Inc.; 
Lewis Street Center, Rochester; Lower East Side Public Housing Con- 
ference, New York City; Manhasset Health Association; Municipal 
Housing Authority for the City of Yonkers; New York City Divi- 
sion of Housing; New York City Housing Authority; New York 
State Housing Board; New York State Industrial Union Council, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations; New York Typographical 
Union, Local No. 6; Plumbers’ Local, No. 36; Heber Smith, New 
York City; Rev. H. Otheman Smith, Baptist Church of the Re- 
deemer; J. J. Sturgh, Buffalo; Tuckahoe Housing Authority; 
Union of Marine Draftsmen and Technicians, Chapter 24; United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, Bronx; United 
Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers, Local No. 1237; United 
Scenic Artists of America, Local No. 829; Utica Trades Assembly; 
Washable Clothing, Sportswear, and Novelty Workers, Local 169, 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America; Welfare Council of 
the City of New York; Westminster Community House; Women's 
City Club of New York; Yorkville Tenants’ League; Yoruba Lit- 
erary and Debating Club, New York City. 

North Carolina: City of Wilmington, Department of Public 
Safety; Durham Central Labor Union; Housing Authority of the 
City of Charlotte; Housing Authority of the City of Wilmington. 

Ohio: Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, Coat, Suit, and 
Dressmakers Union, No. 63; Barberton Central Labor Union; O. J. 
Bushnell, University of Toledo, Toledo; Rabbi Barnett R. Brickner; 
Cincinnati Metropolitan Housing Authority; Citizens’ Committee on 
Slum Clearance and Low Rent Housing, Cincinnati; Cleveland 
Metropolitan Housing Authority; Council of the City of Cleveland; 
Council of the City of Toledo; Prof. Abraham Cronbach; First Pres- 
byterian Church on Walnut Hills; Central Labor Council, Cincin- 
nati; Marion Central Labor Union; Bleecker Marquette, Cincinnati; 
Operative Plasterers and Cement Finishers’ International Asso- 
ciation, Middletown, Ohio; L. A. Pechstein, president of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati; Portsmouth Metropolitan Housing Authority; 
W. W. Ryall, commissioner of health; Toledo Central Labor Union; 
Toledo, Ohio, Chapter of the National Association of Social Workers; 
Toledo Metropolitan Housing Authority; Trades and Labor Assembly 
of Tuscarawas County; United Labor Congress of Mahoning County; 
Youngstown Metropolitan Housing Authority; Young Women’s 
Christian Association, Cincinnati; Clifford R. Wright, Cincinnati; 
Zanesville Metropolitan Housing Authority. 

Oklahoma: Enid City Planning and Zoning Commission; Okla- 
homa City Building and Construction Trades Department. 

Oregon: Building and Construction Trades Council; Oregon State 
Federation of Labor; Portland District Council of Lumber and 
Sawmill Workers, Local Union No. 2532. 

Pennsylvania: American Federation of Hosiery Workers, Branch 
No. 10; American Federation of Teachers, Local 474; Association of 
Philadelphia Settlements; Carbondale Central Labor Union; Central 
Labor Union, Philadelphia; city of Bethlehem; City Council of the 
City of Bethlehem; Civic Club of South Philadelphia; Council of 
Social Agencies; Erie Central Labor Union; L. G. Heinle, city clerk, 
New Kensington; Lancaster Central Labor Union; McKeesport Hous- 
ing Authority; Northern Cambria Central Labor Union; Pennsyl- 
vania Federation of Labor; Pennsylvania Industrial Union Council; 
Pennsylvania State Board of Housing; Philadelphia Housing Asso- 
ciation; Philadelphia Housing Authority; Philadelphia Industrial 
Union Council; Pittsburgh, Housing Authority of the City of; 
Society for Ethical Culture, housing study and discussion group; 
Steel City Industrial Union Council. 

South Carolina: Spartanburg Central Labor Union. 
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Tennessee: Chattanooga Housing Authority; Kingsport Housing 
Authority; Knoxville Central Labor Union; Knoxville Housing Au- 
thority; Memphis Housing Authority; Nashville Housing Authority; 
S. L. Smith, director of public relations, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville. 

Texas; Bricklayers, Masons, Plasterers International Union of 
America, Local No. 23, of Texas; Brotherhood of Painters, Deco- 
rators, and Paperhangers of America, Union No. 585; Brotherhood 
Railway Carmen of America, Local 89; Rabbi Ephraim Frisch; 
Housing Authority of the City of Brownsville; Housing Authority 
of the City of Dallas; Housing Authority of the City of El Paso; 
Housing Authority of the City of Houston; Housing Authority of 
the City of San Antonio; Houston Labor and Trades Council: In- 
ternational Hod Carriers’ Building and Common Laborers’ Union 
of America, Local No. 93; Pecan Workers Union of San Antonio, 
Local No. 172; Texas Federation of Labor. 

Utah: Building Trades Council, Utah Federation of Labor. 

Vermont: Burlington Housing Authority. 

Washington: Bellingham Building and Construction Trades 
Council; Board of County Commissoners, King County, Seattle; 
King County Housing Authority; Seattle Housing Authority; Shel- 
a 5 Trades and Labor Council; Yakima Central Labor 

uncil. 

West Virginia: American Federation of Hosiery Workers, Branch 
92; Building and Construction Trades Council; Housing Authority 
of the City of Charleston; Housing Authority of the City of 
Williamson; Martinsburg Industrial Union Council; Wheeling 
Housing Authority. 

Wisconsin: Aluminum Workers’ Union, 19649; American Federa- 
tion of State, County, and Municipal Employees, Local 58, A. F. S. 
C. M. E.: Brass and Copper Workers’ Federal Labor Union, Local No. 
19322; Central Cooperative Wholesale; Cooperative Consumers of 
Milwaukee, Inc.; department of outdoor relief; Federal Labor Union, 
No. 18545; Federated Trades Council of Milwaukee; Green Bay 
Federated Trades Council; Mayor Daniel W. Hoan, Milwaukee; Office 
Workers’ Union, No. 16455; Waukesha Trades and Labor Council. 

Puerto Rico: Ponce Housing Authority; Puerto Rico Housing 
Authority. 


Indiana Threatened With Invasion by Cheap Elec- 
tric Rates 


REMARKS 
HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1939 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, one of the most frantic ap- 
peals ever heard in this House came from the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Harness] on last Friday. 

Listen to this. Just listen to this. 

Crying out for protection for the people of his State, among 
other things, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Harness] 
said: 

I do not want this monster, T. V. A., to enter the fair State of 


ee and wreak the havoc that has followed in its wake in the 
uth, 


Ah, Mr. Speaker, that is one of the most fervent appeals 
for protection against an invading foe that has been heard 
in this country since Patrick Henry’s famous address before 
the Viriginia Assembly, in which he asked for liberty or 
death. 

Why should we sit idly by and see the people of the great 
State of Indiana threatened with the great “havoc that has 
followed in the wake” of the T. V. A. in the South? When 
we contemplate the horrible destruction which this hideous 
“monster” has wrought, we can understand the terror with 
which the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Harness] contem- 
plates its probable invasion of that great Commonwealth. 

When we see what the T. V. A. has done by its “ruthless” 
activities in the South, then we can sympathize with the 
gentleman from Indiana in expressing a horror that has 
hardly been witnessed in this country since Mars invaded 
the State of New Jersey. 

Mr. Speaker, let me point out some of the “havoc that has 
followed in its wake in the South,” and which stirs in the 
mind of the gentleman from Indiana such images of horror. 

It has almost wrecked the graft structure of private utili- 
ties by reducing light and power rates to the people in those 
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States directly affected by more than $25,000,000 a year. Its 
baneful influence has already been felt in Indiana where, 
with the assistance of the McNutt administration, it has re- 
duced light and power rates more than $10,000,000 a year and 
caused the electrification of thousands of farm homes 
throughout the State. 3 

Think of that, Mr. Speaker! The very threat of this 
hideous “monster,” aided and abetted by the administration 
of Gov. Paul McNutt, along with the other power policies 
of this administration, has forced reduction of light and 
power rates sufficient to cut the overcharges to the electric 
consumers in the State of Indiana more than $10,000,000 a 
year, as well as the construction of thousands of miles of 
rural power lines to serve the farmers of that State. Of 
course, the people of Indiana are still overcharged from 
$20,000,000 to $25,000,000 a year; and this horrible “monster” 
known as the T. V. A., with its powerful yardstick, is threat- 
ening to further invade the Hoosier State, at least with its 
influence, and relieve the people of that additional burden. 

What “havoc” has it wrought in the South? Why, this 
“monster” has invaded the homes of the people, and espe- 
cially of the farmers, in the dark and witching hours of the 
night, and wrought a destruction of personal property the 
like of which this country has never seen. It has destroyed 
hundreds of thousands of kerosene lamps, tallow candles, 
and pine torches in the homes of the farmers throughout that 
area and replaced them with electric-light bulbs served with 
T. V. A. power at T. V. A. rates—which is a little less than 
half the rates paid to the power company by the people in 
Kokomo, the home town of the gentleman from Indiana. 

It has wrecked thousands of the old scrubboards over which 
the women of that country broke their backs doing the family 
washing. It has destroyed them and replaced them with 
washing machines that absolutely deprive the farm women 
of that time-honored luxury of bowing down over a washtub 
in the hot sun and scrubbing the family clothes. 

It has ruined thousands of deep wells throughout that 
country. The old oaken buckets are no more. This hideous 
“monster” has thrown them in the discard, torn away the 
windlasses with which men and women cranked water from 
those 100-foot wells—this “monster” has destroyed all that 
and put in its place electric pumps that actually take the 
water into the farmer’s house—even into his kitchen. 

Not satisfied with that, this ruthless “monster” has driven 
many ice wagons from the road, actually invaded the farm- 
er’s kitchen and placed therein electric refrigerators that 
manufacture ice for the family and furnish a cold-storage 
reservoir for the meats, eggs, vegetables, milk, butter, and 
fruits for the farmer’s table. 

It has actually gone to the barns, hen houses, and garages 
of these farmers and lighted them up, as light as day, and 
now it has thrown out of the window the old-style smooth- 
ing irons from which the housewife used to absorb the heat, 
and replaced them with electric irons that make the family 
ironing almost a luxury instead of a drudgery. 

No wonder the gentleman from Indiana is disturbed. 

How are they going to control the women of Indiana if 
we keep relieving them of these drudgeries and supplying 
their homes with luxuries such as ice, fans, washing ma- 
chines, vacuum cleaners, and radios? Yes, radios. Think of 
it, Mr. Speaker, this hideous “monster” which the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Harness] dreads so much has actually 
placed radios in the farmers’ houses to bring to them musical 
entertainments, the news of the world, the weather report, 
the great speeches delivered by the great men of the world— 
including the gentleman from Indiana. 

All of these outrages have been perpetrated by this hideous 
“monster,” the T. V. A., which the gentleman from Indiana 
now fears may invade the sacred soil of the Hoosier State and 
commit the same offenses. 

Mr. Speaker, I think Congress ought to adjourn. I am 
afraid the people of Indiana are not fully conscious of the 
great dangers with which they are threatened. I think we 
should at least release the distinguished gentleman from 
Indiana and let him go home and warn the people of that 
proud Commonwealth of these dangers. 
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The only fear I have is that they may misunderstand him. 
I am afraid that when he goes back to Indiana to warn the 
people of the impending disaster, they are going to be by him 
like the old colored preacher was who got lost in a thunder- 
storm one night and was trying to run the path by the flash 
of the lightning, when he prayed to the Lord to give him “less 
racket and more light.” 


How Milton, Oreg., Did It—The Story of Its Munici- 
pally Owned Utilities 


REMARKS 
HON. WALTER M. PIERCE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1939 


Mr. PIERCE of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, a little more than 
half a century ago I was for 3 years the school teacher in 
Milton, Oreg. Way back in those days I was teaching the 
value and benefits of public cooperative enterprises. I hope 
I helped to implant in that community some of the ideas 
which later brought forth practical cooperation in municipal 
ownership of the power and water systems, long before the 
idea of public ownership of power had been practically ap- 
plied elsewhere in Oregon. At any rate, I rejoice in their 
progressive action. 

Shortly after I moved from the community, electric power 
and water systems were organized in that village, and have 
been in successful operation since. The rates have been 
low and profits have been applied to other municipal enter- 
prises and needs. For 500-kilowatt hours, which is the 
amount required by the fully electrified home to give all 
light and power necessary for domestic appliances, the 
charge is $7.62. In the town in which I now live the charge is 
$11.98. At Pendleton, Oreg., about 40 miles distant, the 
charge is $9.74. In the town that joins Milton—Freewater— 
the charge is $10.05. These figures are taken from the Fed- 
eral Power Commission rate sheet for Oregon, January 1, 
1939. Even with these low and reasonable rates, the munici- 
Pally owned plant at Milton has been an outstanding finan- 
cial success. It has never repudiated its debts or obligations 
or been obliged to reorganize or go into bankruptcy as have 
the Wall Street companies in so many cities of the Pacific 
Northwest. One in Portland having the cream of the market 
has taken two bankruptcies within 10 years. I am proud of 
Milton, Oregon. 

I now ask unanimous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to publish a short summary and financial re- 
port made by the city manager of Milton, Oreg. He says: 

The modern electric power and water systems operated by Mil- 
ton City are the outcome of many years of pioneering in the field 
of municipal utility ownership. 

Back in 1891 a small privately owned plant was established here 
and in 1893, more than 46 years ago, before any power company 
was operating in this district, Milton City established a small mu- 
nicipally owned electric power plant in the Miller Bros. mill, 
located near the present city park, to furnish electric lights to a 
few of the business houses. 

Since that time the plant has been enlarged a number of times 
and later, the city built its own plant and established an exten- 
sive electric-power system. The last major addition to the system 
was the hydro-power plant located about a mile and a half above 
Milton near the intersection of the Walla Walla River and the 
Couse Creek Roads. This plant, installed in 1928, is one of the 
most modern units of its kind in the Northwest with a capacity 
of 1,000 kilowatts. Added to this, the capacity of the lower power 
plant, located at the southeast corner of the city, gives the city a 
total of 1,800 kilowatts, or approximately 2,700 horsepower. ‘The 
lower plant is used largely for emergency and stand-by service. 

While the power systems were being developed, the water system 

was improved and enlarged to keep pace with the growing demand 
for service. Modern filters and settling basins have been installed, 
the wood stave pipes replaced until now the city has an all-metal 
water system. 
In 1937 a 652-foot city well was drilled and a 100-horsepower 
pump installed, giving a maximum capacity of 75,000 gallons of 
water per hour. This well is used for emergency and stand-by 
uses to supplement the gravity system whenever necessary. 
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The same pipe line which supplies water to the hydro power plant 
furnished the source of supply for the city water system. 

A total of approximately $570,558.32 has been invested in the 
electric and water utilities to December 31, 1938. Of this amount 
$396,378.38 is invested in the electric system and $174,179.94 in 
the water system. After taking depreciation, the net fixed assets 
of the electric system amounted to $242,748.98 and the net fixed 
assets of the water system amounted to $136,167.60—the total net 
value of the two utilities being $378,916.58. Other assets of the 
electric and water systems amounting to $66,286.22 or total assets 
of $445,202.80 as of December 31, 1938. The total bonded debt of 
the utilities as of December 31, 1938, amounted to $234,000. OT 
this amount $18,000 will be retired in 1939. 

A recent refunding issue of water bonds sold at a premium of 
$1.40 per thousand with interest rate of 2½ percent. All out- 
standing bonds are serial, the last payment being due in 1953. 

A condensed profit-and-loss statement for the year 1938 follows. 
This statement indicates the healthy condition of this system. 


Statement for 1938 


C 889, 872. 76 
Pe) a aS VERSES, SI a St, Sah A SS 37, 087. 52 
Profit before interest and depreciation............-.. $52, 785. 24 
Interest t „ eee eee $11, 715. 00 
S —————T—T—VT—T—T—X——ů— 18, 648.13 
Total depreciation and interest................. 30, 363. 13 
Nöt Operating. proli- 22, 422. 11 


In addition to the above-indicated earnings, the electric and 
water systems contribute $2,000 cash as an annual franchise tax, 
and contribute street lighting, service to public buildings, parks, 
fire-hydrant rental, etc., to the value of approximately $8,000, or 
a total annual contribution of $10,000, 

There are no outstanding warrants against either the utilities 
or general fund of the city. During the years the utilities have 
operated, thousands of dollars have been saved to the rate payer 
and large contributions of cash have been made to the general 
fund by the utility fund. The city tax rate has averaged about 
12 mills for the past 12 years, and has rarely ever exceeded this 
amount. 

In 1938 the city installed the same system of accounting as that 
used by private companies. 

Milton rates are now and always have been among the lowest 
in the State. 

The electric system serves approximately 1,000 customers and 
the water system gives service to about 600 customers and includes 
service to domestic, industrial, and commercial users in both Milton, 
Freewater, and adjacent rural areas. 

Approximately 42 miles of distribution lines both urban and 
interurban are required to serve patrons of the electric power 
system. Our population is 1,576. 

GEORGE HIBBERT, City Manager, 


Roosevelt’s Foreign-Trade Policy Works Injury for 
American Producers—Argentine Beef Is Not 
Superior to American Product 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1939 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. Speaker, on Friday 
afternoon, May 12, 1939, President Roosevelt electrified the 
entire world in his new role as an international advertiser 
for Argentine canned beef. His prejudicial and grossly un- 
fair utterance “that the Argentine product is of greatly 
superior quality as compared with the American product” 
drew the front-page headlines in the newspapers of the 
world. In fact, the statement of the President of the United 
States boosting Argentine beef as being better than the 
domestic product was translated into 57 or more languages 
for the peoples of the world within 24 hours after he made it. 

I believe in advertising, and that advertising pays, but 
why, in the name of common sense, should the Chief Execu- 
tive of our great country go out of his way to “throw stones” 
at American producers of beef when he well knows that we 
produce the best beef in the world? Business concerns in 
this country annually pay out millions of dollars to prom- 
inent people in the news for their favorable mention of na- 
tionally advertised products. Such statements are generally 
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for consumption within our own borders, and not for inter- 
national digestion, as was the clear-cut utterance of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in regard to the superior quality and cheap- 
ness of Argentine beef. 

The cattle producers and business interests of Argentina 
rejoiced over President Roosevelt’s voluntary statement on 
the superior qualities and lower cost of Argentine canned 
beef, and his order requiring the purchase of this foreign 
beef for the United States Navy. Heralded to the world, this 
action became the biggest advertising scoop in all history. 

DIPLOMATIC NEGOTIATIONS PRECEDED THE PRESIDENT'S STATEMENT 


According to a conspicuous news story which appeared 
under large headlines in the Buenos Aires Herald on May 
13, 1939, which I now quote as published, it would appear 
that the President’s statement advertising Argentine beef, 
and his order to purchase it for the United States Navy, was 
made only after lengthy diplomatic negotiations between the 
United States Department of State and the Ambassador to 
this country from Argentina. 


[From the Buenos Aires Herald of May 13, 1939] 
SUPERIOR TINNED BEEF FROM RIVER PLATE—MR. ROOSEVELT’S TRIBUTE— 

CONTRACTS FOR UNITED STATES NAVY—FRANK COMPARISON BY THE 

PRESIDENT 

WASHINGTON, May 12.—Mr. Roosevelt opened a press conference 
with a voluntary statement on the superior qualities and lower 
cost of both Argentine and Uruguayan tinned beef. 

He said that if the provision in the Navy bill forbidding the 
Navy to buy South American tinned beef remained unchanged, the 
Government would be required to offer inferior food to the 110,000 
men of the Navy at a price of 8 cents a pound higher. The Navy, 
he said, had informed him that the Argentine product was su- 
perior., Domestic tinned beef costs 23 cents a pound—8 cents more 
than the total cost of the imported product, 

Mr. Roosevelt said that earlier he had directed the Navy to ac- 
cept the low bid of the Argentine Meat Producers’ Cooperative, 
It is learned that the order followed repeated energetic represen- 
tations to the Department of State by the Argentine Ambassador, 
Dr. Felipe A. Espil, when it became apparent that the Navy was 
hesitating whether to accept the bid. 

Dr. Espil last saw Mr. Sumner Welles, the Under Secretary of State, 
about the matter during Mr. Roosevelt’s spring vacation in Warm 
Springs, Ga., and Mr. Welles communicated with Mr. Roosevelt. 
The international nature of the negotiations was revealed today 
when the text of a letter from the President on tinned beef was 
issued, with an introductory line saying that the letter had been 
written “to the Secretary of State under date April 13.” Evi- 
dently the President also gave instructions direct to the Secretary 
of the Navy, Mr. Claude Swanson. 

Diplomatic observers generally feel that Mr. Roosevelt’s action 
was courageous, because it will probably be criticized by domestic 
cattlemen. 

Yesterday one of the Navy’s representatives asked the Senate 
subcommittee which is studying the Navy bill to eliminate the 
restrictive provision against Argentine beef, and there are some 
indications that the request will be granted. 


Following President Roosevelt’s statement on May 12, 
daily stories appeared in the newspapers of Argentina in 
which it is noted that full advantage was taken of our Chief 
Executive’s generosity. Space will not permit the inclusion 
of the numerous editorials and headline news stories written 
in both Spanish and English. I do, however, quote herewith 
two additional items which appeared in the Buenos Aires 
Herald on the 14th and 15th of May 1939. 


[From the Buenos Aires Herald of May 14, 1939] 
[From editorial on Argentine meat] 

It is sincerely to be hoped that President Roosevelt will be 
able to persuade the United States Congress to eliminate the clause 
in a bill recently presented to that body which provides that only 
American canned meat shall be eaten by the United States Navy 
and Army. This means, of course, that the Navy and Army will 
have to pay a much higher price for their requirements and the 
quality is not so high. 


[From the Buenos Aires Herald of May 15, 1939] 
WILL BEEF RUIN ROOSEVELT—ARGENTINE PURCHASE RAISES MIDDLE WEST 
STORM 


WASHINGTON, May 14.—The Argentine beef purchase, besides 
threatening to become a major political issue, is also expected to 
clarify the commercial aspects of the “good neighbor policy” and 
to test the congressional willingness to yield minor trade conces- 
sions on behalf of pan-Americanism, 


AMERICAN FARMERS ANGRILY PROTEST 
The President’s unfortunate advocacy of Argentine canned 
beef became an overnight topic for household discussion in 
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every American home. Farmers and cattle producers an- 
grily protested the President’s action requiring our Navy 
to purchase Argentine canned beef, because he said that 
it was superior and cheaper than our domestic product. 
Scores of letters and telegrams from farmers and farm or- 
ganizations were received by Representatives and Senators 
in Congress, demanding the passage of a law to prohibit 
the President from buying Argentine beef for the Navy, and 
requiring the purchase of farm products produced by Ameri- 
can farmers. This suggestion from American producers was 
speedily enacted into law as a part of the naval appropria- 


tion bill. 
COMMENT IN THE HALLS OF CONGRESS 


The President’s statement on Argentine beef caused a 
furor in both bodies of Congress. Senators and Represent- 
atives from agricultural sections, irrespective of political 
affiliations, expressed themselves in no uncertain terms in 
behalf of American producers. I quote briefly from some 
of the congressional comment: 


Senator Apams, of Colorado, suggested that “if we are to have 
the American Navy fighting on foreign beef, we might as well 
go a step further and have our battleships built in England or 
get our armor plate from Belgium.” “We're trying to maintain 
a higher standard of living in this country, but we can't do it 
without paying for it,” he said, “If we want to compete on the 
level of the people on the plains of Argentina, we'll have to cut 
out our shorter hours and higher wages.” 

Senator O'Manoney, of Wyoming, said his understanding was 
that the Argentine Meat Producers Cooperative was actually a 
Government institution and that its products had what amounted 
to a subsidy. “United States producers,” he said, “cannot be ex- 
pected to compete with products of foreign government corpora- 
tions.” 

Congressman CARLSON, of Kansas, made the following significant 
statement: “The farmers and livestock producers have suffered 
from large importations of farm products and competitive com- 
modities during recent years, and now the President infers that 
he does not believe the American farmer is entitled to the Ameri- 
can market.” 

Congressman Ricn, of Pennsylvania, who is not a farmer, causti- 
cally said: “Where is there any incentive to have the slogan ‘Buy 
American’ if our trusted officers betray us? How will we put our 
men back to work if we give foreign countries our business, our 
money, and our goodwill?” 

Congressman SPRINGER, of Indiana, in a speech on the floor stated: 
“Our President can materially aid the people of our Nation by 
observing the existing laws and by permitting our Navy to consume 
American food—and not the food produced in some foreign land.” 

Senator Carper, of Kansas, was thoroughly aroused over the Presi- 
dent's statement and said in the Senate: Mr. President, the entire 
middle and far West and Southwest were shocked Friday night 
to learn that President Roosevelt is insisting that the United States 
Navy buy Argentine canned beef in preference to beef produced 
and processed in the United States.” 


PROTESTS FROM LIVESTOCK ASSOCIATIONS 
D. M. Hildebrand, of Seeward, Nebr., president of the 
United States Livestock Association, issued the following 
statement: 


The fact that the present administration has seen fit to buy 
beef from Argentina when our own livestock producers have been 
working under a heavy handicap for the last 4 or 5 years indicates 
that it is not in sympathy with making a market for our feed 
grains, as the only market the farmer has for corn and byproducts 
of the farm is livestock. 

With taxes mounting, certainly the livestock producers in the 
2 States should have the first opportunity in the American 
market. 

The best aid that agriculture and livestock producers can have 
is to provide a market for what we produce in the United States. 
When the United States Government buys Argentine beef, and when 
the President of the United States makes a public statement that 
Argentine beef is superior, other consumers of beef are encour- 
aged to do the same thing. 

We question the statement that Argentine beef is better than 
American corn-fed beef. 

I think Congress should pass a law prohibiting our Govern- 
ment from supplying its needs for livestock products from abroad 
so long as they can be produced in this country. 


The following telegram was received from President Ljung- 
dahl and Secretary Miller, of the Kansas State Livestock 
Association: 


Members of the Kansas Livestock Association and beef producers 
throughout the State are shocked by press reports to the effect 
that our President has approved the purchase of canned corned 
beef from Argentina for use in feeding the Navy. Not only are 
livestock producers shocked, but indignant, at the inference that 
canned corned beef processed in this country is inferior to the 
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Argentine product. We urge immediate cancelation of the Argen- 
tine purchase order. 

Producers of meat animals throughout our country need every 
possible help in obtaining the very best market for their products, 
Recent years of severe drought and unfavorable markets have 
brought serious losses to livestock producers, and, if they survive 
pee 2 must have every advantage possible in marketing meat 

8. 

Our beef producers naturally object to being sacrificed upon the 
altar of so-called good-neighbor policy and no good neighbor would 
expect it. 


An editorial which appeared in the Washington Post on 
May 15, 1939, and which I quote in part, gives an insight into 
the motives of the President with reference to the Argen- 
tine beef incident. I quote from the editorial: 

In approving the purchase of a relatively small order of corned 
beef from the Argentine, Mr. Roosevelt apparently had in mind 
two objectives. One was to throw a sop to Buenos Aires, where the 
exclusion of Argentine beef from this country is bitterly resented. 
The other was doubtless to chide the Senate for its failure to 
ratify the Argentine Sanitary Convention. That agreement would 
permit our Latin-American neighbor to send us beef from those 
pare = its area which are entirely free of the hoof-and-mouth 

ARGENTINE SANITARY CONVENTION 

President Roosevelt is trying desperately to secure a 
change in the Sanitary Convention with Argentina, which now 
prohibits the shipment of cattle and fresh beef into this 
country, so as to allow by treaty the flooding of our markets 
with beef and cattle produced in Argentina and other South 
American countries. If Mr. Roosevelt succeeds in this at- 
tempt, it plainly means complete destruction for American 
livestock producers. They cannot compete with the cheaply 
produced products from South America. 

In connection with the Argentine sanitary agreement, I 
wish to point out that the hoof-and-mouth disease is very 
prevalent in Argentina and other South American countries. 
This dreaded disease has been eradicated in the United 
States at great expense to American producers of livestock. 
Stringent laws have been enacted by both State and Fed- 
eral Governments to clean up hoof-and-mouth disease in the 
United States. If the existing agreement with Argentina 
is broken down, as demanded by the President, in order to 
carry out his good-neighbor policy, opportunity will be 
given for a recurrence of this dreaded disease in this coun- 
try. The existing treaty should not be changed, and all 
foreigners who ship beef or other products to the United 
States should be required to comply with sanitary laws now 
imposed against American producers. 

NEW DEAL FOREIGN-TRADE POLICY WILL RUIN AMERICAN PRODUCERS 


The good neighbor reciprocal trade policies of President 
Roosevelt have brought about large importations into this 
country of cheaply produced farm and manufactured prod- 
ucts. As a result of this strange philosophy the American 
market has been glutted, prices depressed, and millions of 
people have been forced to continue on relief. The Federal 
Government pays out hundreds of millions of dollars to 
farmers so that they will produce less, and during the same 
period our Chief Executive, through the power vested in 
him by a rubber-stamp Congress of the past, reduces tariff 
duties and literally invites foreign producers to ship more 
competitive products into the American market. In other 
words, the American market is being given away to cheap 
foreign production. This policy should be discontinued and 
our domestic market preserved for American producers. 

Import figures from the Department of Commerce plainly 
disclose that the reciprocal-trade policy of the New Deal 
is working to the disadvantage of American farmers. The 
latest figures from the Department, covering the first 6 
months of 1939, disclose the following facts: Imports of 
cattle, 6 months 1939, 486,497 head, as against 242,584 head 
for the same period in 1938. Imports of other meat products, 
which include beef, pork, and poultry, amounted to 79,472,- 
315 pounds for the first 6 months of 1939, as against 
75,884,822 pounds for the first 6 months of 1938. The total 
value of imports of merchandise for consumption for the 
first 6 months of 1939 amounts to $1,071,731,563, as against 
$943,315,226 for the same period in 1938. 
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American farmers engaged in the production of hogs will 
be interested to learn that despite falling prices for their 
pork products, the importations of pork still continue on a 
large scale. For the first 6 months of 1939, the imports of 
cheaply produced pork, hams, shoulders, bacon, and pickled 
pork amounted to 25,827,000 pounds, as against 25,661,000 
pounds for the same period for 1938. Our domestic market 
is also being flooded with cheaply-produced foreign fats and 
oils, which also works to the detriment of all of the farm- 
ers in America, It is the opinion of experts in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that American farmers will be receiving 
less than $5 a hundred for their hogs this fall. 

A large percentage of American farmers are fully con- 
vinced that the reciprocal-trade program, as well as the 
present A. A. A. farm program, is working to their detri- 
ment. When Congress reconvenes in January, the first 
order of business should be the repeal of undesirable policies 
and programs, and the enactment of sound farm legislation 
which will have for its main objective the protection of 
the American market for domestic producers and a restora- 
tion of an American price level. 


Business Improvement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE L. RADCLIFFE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1939 


NEWSPAPER COMMENT 


Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp three articles in refer- 
ence to the very eloquent and brilliant speech delivered a 
few days ago by the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHoneEy]. 
First I ask to have printed in the Record extracts from 
an article by Arthur Krock entitled “The First Har- 
binger of Good Business News”; next an editorial from 
Labor entitled “Nature Mocks Intelligence of Men,” and 
third an article by David Lawrence entitled “Senate Gives 
‘Go’ Signal to Business.” 

There being no objection, the articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Times] 
Tue FIRST HARBINGER OF GooD Business NEWS 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WassıncTON, July 18.—Hardy and hopeful is the prophet who 
will predict a real and substantial boom in the United States dur- 
ing the remainder of the incumbency of the New Deal in Wash- 
ington. Risk investors are too wary of the President, and the 
President is too suspicious of risk investors to generate a boom 
era, 1920's style. But this does not preclude the arrival of better 
business such as now is indicated by rising Wall Street prices and 
reports from the industrial field. 

How long the current hopeful statistics will continue is depend- 
ent to a great extent on Washington, which means largely the 
President. He can, as often in the past, act or speak in such a 
way as to chill the mounting blood of capital and production and 
somewhat contract the expanding thread in the business ther- 
mometer. If Congress continues to show enough resistance to the 
Executive to give added assurance that the rubber-stamp period 
is ended, however—and especially if Congress adjourns without 
passing any alarming items of legislation—some economic ob- 
servers believe that rather better times will persist for the re- 
minder of the year. 


BITS OF BUSINESS CHEER 


Another solvent of business worry has been the management 
by Senator O’Manoney of the antimonopoly inquiry and the calm 
nature of its preliminary report. 

In part to these reasons the improved industrial indexes could 
be assigned. But as early as last April the head of the economics 
department of one of the largest manufacturing corporations in 
the world made a report which anticipated better business. His 
report was made privately to his associates, but its outlines were 
sketched by this correspondent in the New York Times on May 
6. The economist, who was the first harbinger of this optimism, 
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gave seven reasons for his conclusion that “business * » * is 
not so bad; in fact, it is pretty good, although this will be news 
in the gloomy East.” These were his reasons: 

Labor costs per unit of output are near the lowest record point. 
Output per man per hour is near the highest record point. The 
Federal Reserye Board's index of industrial production for the 
first quarter of 1939 was almost as high as for the last quarter 
of 1938; and manufacturers, having diminished their inventories, 
must buy to keep going. Fall consumers’ goods hold up well, 
mail-order houses are making new-high records, and chain stores 
show very good trade. Farm income is about the same as in 1938; 
though prices are down, the loss is made up by volume. Residen- 
tial building has shot up amazingly, largely because of the suc- 
cessful work of Administrator McDonald of the F. H. A. And 
general prices have not advanced. 


NEW DEALERS SURPRISED 


In reporting the economist’s summary this correspondent wrote 
that it did not forecast a boom, “merely the picture of a possible 
status quo under which business and labor can live modestly.” 
2 that status quo now, if only temporarily, has come to 
exist. 

The was greeted with surprise, some incredulity and 
much scoffing. Particularly surprised seemed to be various agen- 
cles of the New Deal, including the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, all of which wanted to be assured that the economist 
really existed and that his employers were truly large and impor- 
tant. They were so assured, with the additional information that 
these employers are prominent critics of the New Deal. 

If there has been a business turn it was called outside Wash- 
ington. This note is set down in memory of the many occasions 
when Leon Henderson and others have asserted an administration 
monopoly on economic foresight. 


[From Labor, Washington, D. C., of July 25, 1939] 


“Nature Mocks INTELLIGENCE OF MEN”—SENATOR O’MAHONEY PRE- 
SENTS A STINGING INDICTMENT OF THE CRUEL ABSURDITIES OF 
AMERICA'S Economic “SET-UP” 


Before he was a lawyer and a legislator, Senator Joseph C. 
O'Mahoney was a newspaper man, and a good one. In those far- 
off days he wrote many editorials, but never did he present a great 
issue more clearly and impressively than in his statement of 
America’s economic condition in the preliminary report of his 
Monopoly Committee, made public this week. The Senator wrote: 

spe who are able and willing to work cannot find employ- 
ment. 

“People who are hungry cannot provide themselves with food. 

“People who produce what the idle and the hungry need, can- 
not sell it and, indeed, can find a market for only a small portion 
of what they are capable of producing. 

“Owners of money and owners of machines cannot put their 
property to sure and certain use. 

“The abundance of nature mocks the intelligence of men, who 
seem incapable of distributing it among their own kind, either 
equitably or profitably.” 

What answer can our statesmen make to that indictment? 
“The abundance of nature mocks the intelligence of men!” 
There’s a line which will not be soon forgotten. As a matter of 
fact, it tells the whole story. Nature and Nature’s God have been 
more than generous to us, but nevertheless, in the midst of this 
superabundance, we condemn to slow starvation millions of our 
fellow Americans, able and anxious to work. 


[From the Washington Evening Star of August 1, 1939] 


Senate Gives “Go” SIGNAL To Business—Puts CHECK ON UNITED 
STATES LOANS FOR COMPETING POWER 
(By David Lawrence) 

Free private enterprise in the United States has been given a 
significant assurance by the United States Senate—an assurance 
against abuse of lending power by the Federal Government. The 
vote is interesting in that conservative Democrats and Republicans 
as well as a number of administration Democrats joined in approv- 
ing a declaration of policy written by Senator O’Manoney, of 
Wyoming. 

The particular amendment to the lending bill which was adopted 
concerned a prohibition of the possible use of Federal funds to 
encourage municipalities to borrow money to build competing elec- 
tric light and power plants without taking into account whether 
adequate service existed, or whether the existing facilities could 
be purchased on a reasonable basis. It went further than a pro- 
hibition against electric light competition and struck out also 
against the possible invasion of all private enterprises by Govern- 
ment operations, 

Perhaps the most challenging speech in many weeks—at least 
several Senators characterized it as such—came from Senator 
O'Manoney when he commented on an attempt by Senator NORRIS, 
of Nebraska, public-owned advocate, to defeat his amendment 
on the ground it might give power companies a loophole for delay 
and litigation. Said Mr. O'MAHONEY in part: 

“So I say to the Senate, stop all this quibbling about what is 
going to happen with a $350,000,000 loan fund, stop all quibbling 
about the right of some municipality to obtain a loan to build a 
utility in competition with an existing utility. The fight against 
abuses by corporate power has been practically won. I believe it 
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has been completely won. I believe that one of the great reasons 
why the fight has been won is because Senators like the distin- 
guished and able Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] have been 
willing to stand upon the floor of this body and out on the stump 
to wage a fight for free private enterprise. 

BUSINESS WANTS SIGNAL 

“Free private enterprise is endangered not only by monopoly. 
It is also endangered by Government. My experience during the 
past 12 months with the Temporary National Economic Committee 
has convinced me that 90 percent of all the businessmen in the 
United States want only the op ty to go forward. I say 
give them the signal by adopting this amendment.” 

The Senate followed Mr. O'MAHONEY’s advice, but it was inter- 
esting to observe that the conservative or independent Democrats 
earlier had voted down a more extreme proposal which would have 
prevented any public funds from being borrowed by municipalities 
seeking to have their own electric power and light plants. 

This is a plain indication that the Democrats who are called 
“conservatives” are not at all taking an extreme or ultra-conserva- 
tive position, and that the administration might well have had in 
other votes a substantial number of supporters from the ranks of 
these Democrats. The so-called rebellion in Congress, whereby in 
recent days a coalition of Democrats and Republicans has been 
whittling away the administration’s measures, is by no means a 
well-oiled affair. It is a spur of the moment division based on 
distrust to a certain extent of bureaucratic power hitherto voted 
in blanket form, and largely on the failure of the administration 
to consult Democratic Members of the Senate irrespective of 
faction. 

KILLED MORE CONSERVATIVE PLAN 

Had the conservative Democrats been merely seeking to embarrass 
the administration they would have voted for the extra amend- 
ment proposed by Senator Dananer, of Connecticut, which en- 
deavored to put the Senate on record against any Government aid 
for all possible competing enterprises. Mr. O’MAHONEY’s proposal 
with a provision for a public hearing by the Federal Works 
Administrator and with other restrictions seemed to embody a 
policy fair, on the one hand, to private enterprise and, on the 
other, to the municipalities desiring to avail themselves of public 
borrowings. It was by no means what might be called a retrogres- 
sive step, for it puts into law what the President and his associates 
in the executive branch of the Government have pledged in- 
formally, but which could not serve as effectively as a legal guaranty 
until Congress embodied it in a formal statute. 

The vote of 45 to 25 does not by any means reflect the pro and 
anti sentiment on public ownership. Among the votes cast against 
the Danaher amendment were some Republicans and Democrats 
who would have preferred the more extreme proposals and did not 
wish even by indirection to seem to favor Federal funds for com- 
peting plants to be constructed by municipalities. On the whole, 
the votes in the Senate last Saturday show clearly that the Senate 
believes the sentiment of the country is drifting rapidly away from 
allowing public funds to be used to break down the system of free 
private enterprise. 


The Difference Between English Housing Acts and 
the United States Housing Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FREDERICK C. SMITH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1939 
Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Nathan Straus told 
the Banking and Currency Committee he is a student of 
housing. Whether he is or not, his position should require 
him to know at least something about it. He refers con- 
stantly to England’s experience in public housing. He says 
we are following the English plan. 
In brief, then— 


Said Mr. Straus— 
the American plan simply represents an adaptation of the English 
one to the particular conditions of the country. (Hearings, p. 139.) 
To which Mr. Leon Keyserling, head attorney for U. S. H. A., 
chimed: 
ee AY ORAL SEE COEGI ENE ee 
em. 
That is, between the English and ours. 
There is actually very little similarity between the English 
housing acts and their operation and the United States Hous- 
ing Act and its operation. 
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We have a U. S. H. A. England has no B. H. A—British 
Housing Authority. The British Exchequer, or Treasury, 
takes care of all grants and subsidies made by the central 
government with respect to public housing. 

We have local housing authorities, set up as independent 
bodies, “corporate and politic,” with absolutely no resources 
of their own, set up specifically within the last 2 years to do 
but one thing, namely, serve as agencies or simple dummies 
of the United States Housing Authority to carry on its finan- 
cial transactions. In England there is nothing even remotely 
like this. There duly constituted local governmental bodies, 
county borough councils, borough councils, and urban and 
rural district councils, which have been in existence for 
many years, and correspond to our counties and municipali- 
ties, carry on the local work of constructing and operating 
the houses. 

United States Housing Authority projects are exempt from 
real-estate taxes. English public-housing projects are not so 
exempted. 

The U. S. H. A. makes an enormous fabricated-housing 
profit. 

The English Government permits no such gross deception 
of its people. 

The United States Government is now obligating itself to 
pay annual rent subsidies per family of from $100 to $234, 
or an average of $184, each year over the next 60 years. 

The British Exchequer obligates itself to pay annually to 
each family a subsidy of $26.60, or in exceptional cases $31.44, 
or an average not exceeding $29, for 40 years. 

(In the case of flats of more than three stories, the sub- 
sidies in England are higher, but the report for April of this 
year shows these to be only 5 percent of the total houses 
built.) 

The full amount for which our Federal Government obli- 
gates itself to pay rent subsidies to each family is between 
$6,000 and $14,000, the average being $10,000. 

This compares with $1,084 and $1,257 for England, or an 
average of $1,160. 

The local political subdivisions in England contribute $13.28 
annually per dwelling unit, and in exceptional cases $18. 

Our municipalities, in granting tax exemptions, contribute 
an average annual rent subsidy to each family of $83. 

Our total annual subsidies over the 60 years, per family, 
Federal and local, run up as high as $20,000 (Syracuse, N. Y.), 
and average $16,000. 

English total subsidies, over the 40-year period, per family, 
exchequer and local, except multistory flats, run from $1,595 
to $1,982, or an average of less than $1,800. . 

I understand, up to now, England has constructed about 
1,280,000 public houses, that the exchequer has paid out 
$870,000,000 in subsidies thus far; that existing contracts call 
for payment of some $2,000,000,000 more by the exchequer 
during the years to come in annual subsidies on houses 
already erected or under construction. 

Thus the total amount of subsidies paid and to be paid by 
the Exchequer is about two and three-fourths billion dollars. 
At present building costs and with the present United States 
Housing Authority financial arrangement, together with the 
gigantic housing bureaucracy and its criminal waste, the 
same number of houses would involve our Federal Govern- 
ment in subsidies in the amount of more than $14,000,000,000 
and our municipalities $6,500,000,000, or a total of more than 
$20,000,000,000. 

And, bear in mind, the English subsidies cited cover the 
original English housing plan, which was abandoned because 
it was seen that it would wreck the British Exchequer. 

The English housing acts are forthright laws which can 
readily be understood by the average person. 

The United States Housing Act is certainly not a forthright 
piece of legislation. It is equivocal and ambiguous in the 
extreme. I know of no other statute that is so difficult to 
disentangle and understand as this act. Certainly it cannot 
be understood by the average person. 
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Republican Attempts to miesa American Farmers 
ai 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILBUR D. MILLS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1939 


Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, there appeared in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of July 22 and July 26 tables 
showing increases of agricultural imports, allegedly resulting 
from trade agreements. Five months of 1938 were compared 
with the corresponding period of 1939. Following is the list 
of products which was given: Cattle; cheese; wheat for mill- 
ing and export; wheat byproduct feeds; flaxseed; wool and 
mohair; hides and skins; tobacco, unmanufactured; cotton, 
unmanufactured; molasses (inedible); eggs in shell; pota- 
toes, white or Irish; cottonseed oil; cottonseed cake and 
meal; peanut oil; oats; maple sugar and sirup; tapioca; hay; 
canned beef, hams, bacon, and so forth; silver-fox fur skins; 
tomatoes, canned; pineapples (preserved or prepared); 
apples, fresh; cashew nuts; potato starch. 

THEY CANNOT GET BY WITH PADDING 

One would naturally expect to find, after a condemnation 
of trade agreements as they relate to imports of agricultural 
products, that reductions in duty or some other positive con- 
cession had been granted on each of the items listed. Such 
is not the case. The following items in the list appearing in 
the Recorp have not been subject to lower rates of duty or 
even included as a qualified concession to foreign countries 
in trade agreements: (1) wheat for milling and export; (2) 
flaxseed; (3) wool and mohair; (4) hides and skins; (5) 
cotton, unmanufactured; (6) cottonseed oil; (7) cottonseed 
cake and meal; (8) canned beef; (9) canned tomatoes; (10) 
peanuts; (11) cashew nuts; (12) peanut oil. 

In order that a superficial case against trade agreements 
might be indicated, the list is thus diluted by nearly one- 
half. Twelve out of twenty-seven items are clear outside of 
trade agreements. This necessity for padding indicates the 
difficulty the opposition has in making a case against trade 
agreements, even assuming that the increased imports are 
bad in themselves and solely resulted from trade agree- 
ments. Not satisfied with this misrepresentation they dupli- 
cate a number of items. For example total meat products 
are given, then the figures for various meat items which 
represent the same thing are shown. 

Additional items in the list have been included in agree- 
ments only in a qualified manner; that is, the imports are 
limited by quota or some other arrangement so that the 
figures given in the table referred to usually represent much 
more than the imports of the item involved in the conces- 
sion granted in trade agreements. The purpose of the trade- 
agreements program is to expand foreign trade and in order 
to expand exports we have to expand imports, and when re- 
ductions are made in duties it is expected that there will be 
expanded trade, but this is not always the case. The import 
figures on the following items listed as agreement items by 
opponents represent more than the imports of the producis 
on which concessions were granted: 

(1) Cattle: Imports under reduced duty are limited by 
quota and the rates of duty on more than half of the num- 
ber shown were not reduced by trade agreements. Further- 
more, the imports permitted under lower rates of duty con- 
stitute a small fraction of the domestic consumption. 

(2) Cheese: Not all kinds and types of cheese have been 
subject to lower rates of duty. Reductions were made on 
specialty types of cheese, some of which are not produced in 
the United States; the import figures represent total imports 
into the United States. 
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(3) Tobacco: The figures represent total imports while 
concessions were granted on two particular types and grades 
not produced in the United States in large quantities. A 
concession was granted on wrapper tobacco primarily for 
the benefit of the domestic producers of filler tobacco; a 
concession was granted on oriental tobacco, a type not pro- 
duced in the United States, for making cigarettes. The 
exports of tobacco are several times as great as the imports. 

(4) Molasses: Import figures given represent inedible mo- 
lasses. The reduction in duty on molasses was limited to 
1,500,000 gallons; the import figures for the first 5 months 
of 1939, as given in the Recorp, was 82,407,000 gallons, 
Obviously, the reduced duty could not apply to any signifi- 
cant quantity of the imports shown. 

(5) Hams, shoulders, bacon, etc.: Import figures largely 
represent canned ham from Poland and Danzig on which 
no reductions in duty have been made. Exports of pork 
and pork products greatly exceeded the imports. 

(6) Potatoes: Seasonal reductions were made in duty and 
there are quota limitations on imports. Exports of potatoes 
are usually greater than imports. The imports for the first 
5 months of 1939 were 36,000,000 pounds less than the first 
5 months of 1929. 

(7) Tapioca, sago, and so forth: There, of course, could 
be no reduction in the duty on tapioca, sago, and so forth, 
because these products have long entered free of duty, being 
left there by both the Tariffs Acts of 1922 and 1930. The 
free status was bound in the agreement with the Nether- 
lands. This concession has not permitted a single addi- 
tional pound to enter the United States. Furthermore, only 
a small part of the imports are actually competitive with 
domestic products, 

Thus it is seen that not only is the list of items “padded” 
by a large percentage but the figures which should repre- 
sent the items on which concessions were granted are also 
exaggerated in order to make an unfavorable case against 
trade agreements. This sort of misrepresentation is not 
accidental. Opponents of the program are hard-pressed 
when they have to go to such extremes. Those preparing 
these tables have every necessary facility for obtaining the 
correct information in Washington. They may get by with 
these statements for a while, but eventually the facts will 
come out. 

UNSOUND CONCLUSIONS FROM INCOMPLETE DATA 

Before any hasty conclusions are drawn regarding a few 
months’ imports or exports in any product, it should be 
understood that such trade reflects short-time demand and 
supply conditions which depend upon industrial activity, 
prices, and many other factors in the United States and 
abroad. The trade in many products is seasonal and eyen 
6 months’ figures may not be indicative of the extent of it 
for a full year. Even a year’s figures may not properly reflect 
the effects of trade agreements. 

Frequently, there are other special factors which determine 
the extent of increased imports outside of concessions 
granted. An example of other factors influencing imports 
during the present year was the destruction of maple trees 
in New England last fall by the hurricane. This destruction 
resulted in the lowest domestic production for many years 
and the highest prices for maple sugar and sirup since 1930. 
Naturally imports of maple sugar and sirup increased. It 
would be unfortunate if the consumers did not have some 
protection. It would not help our producers if a large part 
of the consuming public in this country got out of the habit 
of using this fine and fast-diminishing product. Further- 
more a mere list of increases in imports without relating 
them to prices, production, exports, and other factors, means 
very little. For the most part, the imports listed are small 
in comparison with domestic production and have little 
effect on prices. 

NECESSITY FOR EXPORTS 

All informed people recognize that markets must be ob- 

tained for several of the items included in the agricultural 
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import list appearing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD if we 
are to have decent domestic prices for them. Imports of 
a number of the items are small and insignificant in com- 
parison with the exports. The following figures indicate 
the relationship of imports and exports of a few of the items 
listed: 


The more than $9,000,000 of imports of cotton was largely 
of a special grade or type not produced in the United States. 
The same is true of relatively large import figures of tobacco. 
The imports fill a demand which cannot be supplied from 
domestic tobacco. 

REDUCTIONS IN DUTY FOR BENEFIT OF FARMERS 

A fact worth mentioning is that a number of the tariff 
reductions on these products actually included in agreements 
were made primarily for the benefit of certain groups of 
farmers themselves. The reductions in duty made primarily 
for the benefit of farmers in the list in the Record are wheat 
byproducts, hay, inedible molasses, seed potatoes, wrapper 
tobacco, and feeder cattle. Who else are such products im- 
ported for, if not primarily farmers? 

AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS WHICH HAVE INCREASED AND IMPORTS WHICH 
HAVE DECREASED 

A few days ago the gentleman from California [Mr. Buck! 
had placed in the Recor a list of of exports of agricultural 
products which had increased in the first 5 months of 1939 
over the corresponding period of 1938. As stated he had 
these inserted because opponents of trade agreements had 
doctored the Recorp so that as unfavorable situation as 
possible was shown. Opponents say, “But there were figures 
from the Department of Commerce.” ‘They do not give all 
the figures from that Department. I am reproducing Con- 
gressman Bucx’s list to complete the record which our 
Republican friends insist on avoiding. Also I am including 
a list of agricultural imports which have decreased during 
the same period so that the record may not stand as the 
opponents would have it. It will be recalled that their list 
only showed increases, excepting cotton. 


Agricultural import decreases 


5 months 


Product 


8888888888 


„237, 000 
21, 322, 000 
88, 633, 000 „ 
104, 721, 000 , 000 
43, 268, 000 , 034, 000 
1, 595, 000 2, 464, 000 
5, 472, 000 5, 849, 000 
3, 756, 000 4, 131,000 
483, 000 689, 000 
5, 483, 000 12, 542, 000 
38, 164, 000 39, 581, 000 
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MAKING A CASE ON ANCIENT HISTORY 


If the opposition desires to go back to 1933 and 1937, as 
one of their tables indicates and which is largely ancient 
history, it may be pointed out that agricultural imports in 
1929 amounted to $2,218,000,000 in comparison with $995,637,- 
000 in 1938. I submit as a part of my remarks a table show- 
ing the imports of the list of agricultural products for the 
first 6 months of 1929 in comparison with the first 6 months 
of 1939. For the most part of the imports of the first 6 
months of 1939 are considerably below those for a corre- 
spending period of 1929. For example, imports of cheese 
were down 13,000,000 pounds; hides and skins, 59,000,000 
pounds; cotton, unmanufactured, 94,000,000 pounds; and 
potatoes, 36,000,000 pounds. 

Imports of specified allan ari first 6 months, 1929 and 


Wheat for milling and exports. 985, 000 
Wheat byproduct feeds +5, 000 
Flaxseed. —4, 709, 000 
—50, 294, 000 
—59, 330, 000 
—4, 593, 000 
—94, 157, 000 
(1) 
36, 245, 000 
eed oil (*) 
Cottonseed cake and meal_ —13, 163, 000 
Maple sugar and sirup +2, 441, 000 
Taploca @) 
aE al ppt bale oo +4, 000 
Canned bee > —7, 734, 000 
Hams, bacon, ete.. i +23, 159, 000 
Silver fox fur skins. el +39, 000 
Tomatoes, eanned - — 23, 237, 000 
Pineapples (preserved or 1-425, 324, 000 
prepared). 
ales, rer —4, 000 
Cashew nuts. = (Q) 
Potato starch. 9 
ee oil.. +727, 000 
Oats Bushel 


i a pee ed ts, probably 99 t beef. 
for canned meats, probably reen 
3 Includes silver- and black-fox furs. z 
+Includes 18,210,000 pounds from Philippine Islands. free. 


Source: 1929 figures, June 1929 Monthly Summary; 1939 figures, unpublished data 
of Department of Commerce. 


The true picture of the effect of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act upon agriculture is shown by the following 
chart containing information compiled by the Department 
of Commerce: 

United States foreign trade with trade-agreement countries! and 
with other countries 
{Millions of dollars] 


Year ended June 30— 


Increase (+) or 
decrease (—) 


1937-38 over 1935-36 
UNITED STATES (DOMESTIC) EX- 
PORTS 
Of all commodities: Percent 
To the 16 countries Ae 1, 236 31 54 
To all oent countries. . . — 2,123 Ta 
Of farm products: 
To the 16 nden ö 288 +102 +55 
To all other countries... 600 +3 
UNITED STATES IMPORTS (FOR 
CONSUMPTION) 


Of all commodities: 
From the 16 countries 
From all other countries 
Of agricultural commodities: 
From the 16 countries 454 


; Colombia; Costa Rica; Cuba; El Salvador; Finland 


1 Belgium; Brazil; Canad 

obi including her colo: ies, de encies, and protectorates other than Mo- 

Guatemala; Honduras; ti;| Kingdom of the Netherlands; Nicaragua; 
Eradan and Switzerland. 


1 Preliminary, 
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Philippine Sugar and the American Beet and Cane 
Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1939 


ARTICLE BY STUART O. LANDRY 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, despite the eloquent words 
spoken on this floor in behalf of the American farmer, we will 
return to our districts and find him still in an extremely sorry 
plight, and on this particular occasion I want to call attention 
again to the situation of Philippine sugar and the American 
beet and cane farmer. 

We have just passed a bill beneficial to the Philippine 
people and during the discussion the term “cushion” was 
frequently used in alleging that the bill was intended to 
“cushion” the transition of the Philippine people into an 
independent nation. 

Legislation of this type can also keep the cushion out from 
under the American beet and sugarcane farmer. There is 
no reason why Congress should not take steps to let Amer- 
ican citizen farmers raise and supply all the sugar needed 
in this country or all that they care to grow toward sup- 
plying the market, and then give the overage to the Philip- 
pines and to Cuba, if then necessary. 

A very fine analysis of this situation has been made by 
Mr. Stuart O. Landry and under the consent unanimously 
granted me by the House, I present his study for your con- 
sideration. It appeared in the June issue of the Sugar 
Journal, and follows: 


[From the Sugar Journal for June 1939] 


CONDITIONING THE PHILIPPINES AND CUBA FOR SMALLER SUGAR EXPORTS 
TO THE UNITED STATES 


(By Stuart O. Landry) 


On May 31 the United States Senate passed S. 2390. This act is 
an amendment to the original Philippine Independence Act of 
March 24, 1934. The purpose of the act is to cushion the effect on 
Philippine economic life by preparing them for total independence 
in 1946 when their preferential trading status with the United 
States will end. 

The original act of 1934 provided that beginning with 1940 the 
Philippine Government should levy on shipments to the United 
States an export tax of 5 percent, with an additional increase of 
5 percent every year until it reaches 25 percent of the regular 
duty collected by the United States on its imports. The Tydings- 
McDuffy Act—that is, the Independence Act of 1934—included 
sugar in the items that would have to pay a gradually increasing 
tax, although it limited the amount of sugar, which would be 
privileged to enter the United States before the full tariff on sugar 
would apply, to 800,000 tons of raw sugar and 50,000 long tons of 
refined sugar. 

The amendment just passed by the Senate does not change the 
arrangement insofar as sugar is concerned, but changes it with 
regard to cigars, scrap tobacco, coconut oil, and pearl buttons. 
The amendment does away with the 5 percent annual increase of 
tax (which export tax was to have been collected by the Philippine 
Government, placed in a sinking fund and used solely for the 
payment of principal interest on the bonded indebtedness of the 
Philippine Islands, its provinces, municipalities, and so forth) and 
institutes in place of it a quota system. Every year until 1946 
there shall be allowed to be imported into the United States with- 
out any duty at all 5 percent less than the former year’s quota. 
These quotas are set by the act: 


TIN "> ae 


200, 000, 000 
Scrap tobacco, poun 


400, 500, 000 


Coconut oil, long tons. — 200, 000 
fa RS ce ee 850, 000 
In other words, beginning with 1940, 200,000,000 cigars can be 


imported that year from the Philippines without paying any duty. 
In 1941, 5 percent or 10,000,000 less can be taken or 190,000,000. 
In 1942, 180,000,000 cigars and so on. Instead of making the 
Filipino producers pay a larger tax every year, the amount they 
can send into the United States is reduced. That is they are 
ee on a quota basis. Over the next 5 years, the producers 

now that their market in the United States is getting smaller and 
they can plan their production accordingly. They can either seek 
new markets or reduce production and get into other businesses, 
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This is not a bad idea. In fact it is a very good one, and 
undoubtedly is a better economic cushion than the method of 

ig a higher rate of entry tax every year. 

In fact the method is so good that the sugar producer in the 
United States is wondering why sugar was left out. Look at the 
Hora of imports into the United States from the Philippines in 

Imports From the Philippines Into the United States, 1938 
Animal products and animals, edible: 


Oleomargarine and other butter substitutes 199, 000 
an. ae Reet “a ee SS ge mre at 440, 000 
Vegetable food products and beverages: 
Rice, cleaned or milled———— 20, 000 
Coconut or copra oil cake and oil-cake meal 997, 000 
Pineapples, prepared or preserved---------------- „000 
SOBA oc ne ees = 202, 000 
Coconut meat, shredded, desiccated, eto 3, 708, 000 
SS CARD ~~ sc E eee 588. 
Other vegetable food products and beverages. 
Total 


Vegetable 8 inedible: 
Rubber, crude 


Textile fibers and manufactures: 
Crion wearing apparel, embroidered, appliqued, 


epr TAT FPR aries Samia 5, 651, 000 
cotton laces, embroideries, eto——- 367, 000 
Manila — — ne ee a 3, 085, 000 
US ae See ee a — 57, 000 
Cordage of manila hemp or other hard fibers________ 371, 000 
Silk wearing apparel, embroidered, appliqued, ete___ 49, 000 
Hats, bonnets, and hoods of straw, manila, and other 

cS a SE ee re ene ee 285, 000 
Other textile fibers and manufactures 30, 000 
aaga EE RS ee es Eee ea 9, 893, 000 
= 

Wood and paper: 

Cabinet: woods in the o DEO S S E — 58. 000 
Cabinet wood; e . : — 826, 000 
Furniture of rattan, reed, grass, eto 135, 000 
Other wood and paper products 13, 000 

— els 8 1, 032, 000 

Metals and manufactures: 

Chrome ore or chromite — 915. 000 
Copper concentrates, regulus, eto — 179, 000 
cb En TE Be a Sle oe er wenn ~ 1,212,000 
Py SG a ee a 105, 000 
Miscellaneous articles: 
Buttons, pearl or shell... $196, 000 
Household and personal effects 135, 000 
ICO aa S saci css res ew Sheet cote E 1, 026, 000 
Total imports, all commodities 3 94, 162, 000 


The following tables show the total exports and imports between 
the United States and the Philippines during the past 8 years. In 
that time we imported approximately $770,000,000 and exported 
$470,000,000, a difference of $300,000,000 in favor of the Philippines, 
or nearly 64 percent. 


Exports to the Philippines 


Percent of 
total United 
States exports 


Year Value 


$48, $83, 000 2.0 
44, 968, 000 2.3 
44, 782, 000 2.7 
47, 129,000 2.2 
52, 640, 000 2.3 
60, 350, 000 2.5 
85, 028, 000 2.5 
86, 464, 000 2.8 
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General imports from the Philippines 


Percent of 
total 
United States 
imports 
e le $87, 153, 000 4.2 
. ͤ B 80. 877, 000 6.1 
1933 93, 048, 000 6.4 
1934. 87, 811, 000 5. 3 
1935.. 96, 999, 000 4.7 
1936. 101, 679, 000 4.2 
1937 126, 061, 000 4.1 
1938 94, 244, 000 4.8 


It will be seen that while cigars and coconut oil are important, 
sugar is by far the greater part of the total value of the exports 
of the Philippines to this country. 

I wonder just how pearl buttons got to be on the exclusive 
list. In 1938 we imported from the Philippines 522,000 gross of 
pearl or shell buttons valued at $196,000. A limit has been placed 
of 850,000 gross according to the amending act. I find that in 
1936 there were 133 manufacturers of pearl buttons in the United 
States. Evidently this small group had enough influence to have 
their interests looked after, but 80,000 beet sugar and sugarcane 
growers cannot get on the preferred list. Maybe they didn't try. 

The cushion has not been made to work for the sugar growers 
of the Philippines, and incidentally for the benefit of the sugar 
growers of the United States. 

Why shouldn’t the Philippines learn to “condition” themselves 
to a lower sugar production or rather for a lower volume of sales 
of sugar to the United States? Why not say to both Cuba and the 
Philippines: “We are going to cut down the amount of sugar 
that you can sell to the United States gradually. Every year it 
will be a little bit less.“ Then, like the man who is being cured 
of the liquor habit by gradually reducing his allotment, there will 
come a time when he can do without it altogether. 

Now we are not trying to hurt either the Philippines or Cuba. 
We are not trying to keep them from growing sugar. In fact, we 
are glad to see them grow sugar and sell it to the rest of the world. 
We would be glad to have them sell it to us in exchange for the 
products we export to them as long as it does not d the 
products we could grow in this country. After we have raised and 
supplied all the sugar that is needed in this country or that we 
care to raise or grow, then we are perfectly willing to give the 
overage to the Philippines and Cuba. 

The fault to be found with the so-called cushion bill, or the 
amendment of the Philippine Independence Act that just passed 
the Senate and has now been referred to the Committee on Insular 
Affairs in the House, is that it does not look forward to cushioning 
the Philippine sugar growers against the inevitable decline of the 
use of Philippine sugar in the United States—provided our local 
growers of both cane and beet sugar are allowed to grow all they 
want to grow or that they can grow. It is beside the point, but 
the same situation applies to Cuba. The quota should be greatly 
reduced on both the Philippine sugar importations and the Cuba 
sugar importations and the restrictions on planting beet sugar and 
cane sugar in the United States taken off. 

When such a procedure is suggested we hear a storm of protest. 
Some of this is well meant. Some of it is a fanfare raised by a 
few large business interests who might be affected by such a policy. 
Other objections are made by those who sell merchandise or prod- 
ucts to the Philippines and Cuba who think that their business 
would be affected. Some of these might lose irnmediate sales but 
they will probably find out that they will increase their sales in 
this country and in the end be better off. 

We hear on all sides that any indiscrimination against Cuba 
and the Philippines would put these poor dependents out of busi- 
ness. We hear that Cuba is in terrible shape and that the Philip- 
pines are suffering and that the ignorant natives will be grabbed 
by Japan and become virtual peons again. We are told that if the 
United States leaves the Philippines and does not look out for 
Cuba by giving it preferential tariff agreements and other help, 
that these countries will be the scene of revolution, starvation, and 
of chaos, We are told it is our duty to help these peoples; one 
right under our wing and the other many thousands of miles away. 

Now, let us give some of the other side to this argument. In 
the first place, we are told by these same people, when they are 
waxing enthusiastic over our island proteges, that they are the 
richest countries in the world. 

In the issue of Collier’s for July 1, there is an article entitled 
“Can we hold the richest land on earth?” Reading this article 
one would think that all we have to do is hold on to the Philip- 
pines and every material want of every person in the United 
States would be supplied. Just keep the Japanese off and a fleet 
of steamships and airplanes will bring us food, rare metals, lumber, 
gold, and everything needed to make us happy and contented. 
This article is a most naive exposition of the philosophy of the 
Spanish Conquistadors. 

After Columbus discovered America, the nations of Europe be- 
lieved that all they had to do was send their explorers and soldiers 
of fortune over to the New World, and these licensed land priva- 
teers, taking away from the natives gold, furs, and products that 
those countries beyond the seas produced, would bring them back 
to the old countries to make everybody rich and happy. Un- 
doubtedly, many explorers and adventurers did bring home gold, 
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furs, and other products, And Spain and other countries of Eu- 
rope for 100 years attained great prosperity principally because of 
the influx of precious metals. It might be interesting to know, 
moreover, that this influx of gold made prices rise throughout 
Europe and was the cause of economic disturbances that had far- 
reaching effects. 

In any event, Spain grabbed many of the richest countries of 
the world and held them for 400 years, and instead of making her 
rich they made her so poor that she fell from her position of the 
proudest and greatest Christian nation to that of the weakest and 
most poverty-stricken nation of the earth. Spain was one of the 
first to grab this rich country of the Philippines. She owned Cuba, 
the “pearl of the Antilles.” She owned Mexico, which is even now 
fabulously rich in natural resources. The truth of the matter is 
that just owning a country does not make it make money for 
you. No matter how rich a country is, it must be developed by 
sweat, by intelligence, by persistence, by character. 

The Spaniards from their experience coined a proverb, “To bring 
sare the wealth of the Indies you must send out the wealth of the 

es.” 

Now, the Philippines may have all this great wealth that Collier's 
tells about and it may be easy to make money there, It may be 
easy for a few shrewd Americans to impose on the natives and get 
the jump on an ignorant or unprogressive people. But it will still 
require hard work, sacrifice, intelligence, and other qualities that 
make for success. Let us not forget that money can still be made 
in the United States. We have millions of acres of land that can 
be cultivated. We have all sorts of minerals that can be mined. 
We have forests that can be grown and regrown and it is not neces- 
sary to go to the Philippines to make money. 

Just a word about Cuba. This island is also rich in natural re- 
sources. Pineapples, coconuts, vegetables, and agricultural prod- 
ucts can be raised easily there. Mineral deposits in Cuba are still 
undeveloped. There are tropical forests. In fact, it is a rich land 
and has great potentialities.’ 

But, as I said before, we also have a rich country in the United 
States. Look at our great South and the Gulf States—fine agri- 
cultural lands, many mineral deposits, and millions of workers 
willing and ready to develop this land and to make it produce 
wealth. If we are not doing it, it is because of several wrong 
philosophies now being preached. One of them is that people do 
not have to work too hard and that they should take it easy. They 
are demanding that the Government take care of them. 

I will not try to go into the causes of the South's being our No. 
1 economic problem. One of the reasons, however, is that there 
are fields that could be worked and crops that could be raised and 
workers that could be given employment if it were permitted by 
law and regulations. Louisiana and Florida could both at once put 
thousands of acres into cultivation, and in 2 or 3 years double or 
triple their sugarcane production, and thus give employment to 
hundreds of thousands of people. A few people going to the Philip- 
pines to make individual fortunes are not going to help very much 
hundreds of thousands of southern people. There are hundreds of 
thousands of acres of land in the many States where beets could 
be planted. This would produce wealth and give employment to 
another great body of people. These people are not going to be 
benefited much by the American businessmen that go over to 
Manila and, by exploiting the natives, make fortunes. Or even if 
the natives over there make money, it is not doing much for us. 

In a previous article I haye shown that the Philippines have 
been an enormous burden to the United States. In 40 years they 
have cost us nearly $2,000,000,000. They still are then a source of 
trouble and may get us into a war. Instead of freeing the Philip- 
pines in 1946, I agree with Mr. Nicholas Roosevelt, former United 
States Ambassador to Hungary, that we ought to free the Philip- 
pines right now and get out of there at once. This probably will 
not be done. 

But let us start cutting down on the sugar quota of the Philip- 
pines as well as Cuba, and in this way we will give these people a 
chance to get other customers or develop other natural resources, 

It is to be hoped that when S. 2390 goes before the House they 
will put sugar in the same category as cigars, pearl buttons, 
coconut oil, etc. 


Wanted for American Agriculture—A Fair Chance 
for a Free People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1939 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, the American farmer is en- 
titled to a fair chance. He is the most indispensable unit 
in our entire economic system and he is the backbone of the 
best traditions and impulses of both of our major political 
parties. He is the best purchaser of the products of industry 
and labor and the primary producer of the new wealth of 
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America, without which this country would soon sink into 
obscurity and bankruptcy. Down through the years of his- 
tory the American farmer has been the stronghold of liberty 
and freedom on this continent. He is more free from political 
intrigue, economic chicanery, subversive “isms,” unethical 
practices, destructive alliances, and selfish promotion agencies 
than any other class of citizenship in America. I insist, Mr. 
Speaker, it is time that this country provides a fair chance 
for a free people as they till American soil and make their 
all-important contributions to the American way of life. 

While farming has at times past been a productive and 
profitable enterprise and offered attractive opportunities for 
the young people of this Nation, no one can successfully deny 
that at least for the past 8 or 10 years the American farmer 
has been fighting against hopeless odds and has been steadily 
and surely slipping backward. My colleagues, the purpose of 
this talk is to present some authentic figures and point out a 
few present-day fallacies in our attitude toward the farmer, 
with no desire to inject partisanship into the picture except 
as it is necessary to consider the relationship of certain party 
policies in connection with certain economic conditions. 

TOO MUCH HEAT—TOO LITTLE LIGHT 

There has been too much heat and too little real light on our 
present farm program, its results, and its relationship with 
the reciprocal-trade pacts engineered by President Roose- 
velt and the New Deal. We have been a twilight zone of 
claims and counterclaims, with each side presenting se- 
lected sets of statistics and attempting to draw conclusions 
by considering comparisons made between most artfully 
and craftily chosen individual years of one administration 
or another. Such devices are designed to fool the unwary 
and to deceive the unknowing, but a boy in the eighth grade 
of school could put his finger on the trickery involved in 
such comparisons, and fully ninety-five farmers out of a hun- 
dred see through such sham once it is gotten out into the open. 
A fair and impartial comparison of farm conditions both 
before and after the New Deal is the necessary basis for pry- 
ing beneath the veneer of propaganda and misinformation 
and for reaching a basis upon which all of us can start in a 
renewed effort to provide this long overdue fair chance for 
a free people. 

GOOD GOVERNMENT SOCIETY STUDIES FARM PROBLEM 

It is consequently very helpful to note the conclusions 
drawn in the confidential supplement dated August 1, 1939, 
to the American Good Government Review, a magazine pub- 
lished by the American Good Government Society, whose 
headquarters are at Tilden Hall, Washington, D. C., with 
branches in the National Press Building and elsewhere. 

This study has been made available to me through the 
courtesy of its senior author, Richard A. Staderman, presi- 
dent and editor of this society. As a student years ago with 
such men as Prof. F. W. Taussig, of Harvard, former chair- 
man, United States Tariff Commission, and the dean of 
American economists; with E. F. Gay, first dean of the Har- 
vard Business School; with Prof. J. D. Black, of Harvard, 
author of works on farm economics; and with Prof. Davis 
R. Dewey, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
author of the dozen editions of the standard text Finan- 
cial History of the United States, Mr. Staderman served an 
excellent apprenticeship. Subsequently serving as an as- 
sistant to Prof. W. Z. Ripley, of Harvard, author of Main 
Street and Wall Street; later as an assistant to the eminent 
Prof. Irving Fisher, of Yale, and as a teacher of business and 
statistics in Ohio, he obtained a broad background both for 
his present position and for compiling data such as the fol- 
lowing, Seven Fat Years Against Seven Lean Years. 

The coauthors of this compilation include A. P. Weeks, 
cousin of the late United States Senator and Secretary of 
War John W. Weeks; Grant Wells, descendant of both Presi- 
dent Grant’s family and that of Confederate President Jeff 
Davis; and Matilda A. Richter, specialist on consumers’ 
problems. 

The data herein is based upon authentic ultimate sources 
such as the reports of United States Government depart- 
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ments; in all cases the specific sources are listed for each 
compilation of figures. 

Where data is incomplete as in the case of the last few 
months of 1939, careful estimates were made on the basis of 
existing trends. This study does not purport to show every 
item down to the last penny or the final ounce but it does 
demonstrate with startling clarity certain broad trends 
which, I believe, are indisputable and should be in the posses- 
sion of every farmer in the country. 

A FAIR BASIS FOR VALID COMPARISONS 


The time periods taken by the Good Government studies, 
which under leave granted to me I shall include as a part of 
this talk in the permanent record, are fair ones and take the 
years as they come without any effort to distort the evidence 
or twist the findings by the customary trickery of picking 
selected years as isolated examples for drawing prejudicial 
conclusions. The years 1926 through 1932 are the last 7 years 
of Republican administrations and included both prosperity 
and depression. The years 1933 through 1939 include the 7 
years of the New Deal. Thus over a 14-year period of consecu- 
tive time, we find the years divided evenly with 7 under each 
political administration and common sense requires that we 
base any valid comparisons upon an examination of the facts 
as they appear from. such a complete record. 

SEVEN FAT YEARS VERSUS SEVEN LEAN YEARS 


The most significant conclusion to be drawn is that in 
spite of some of the Republican years being less prosperous 
than we should have preferred although candor demands 
the observation that out of 12 consecutive Republican years, 
1921-32 over 80 percent of them brought comparative 
good times to the farmer—the total 7-year Republican 
period was one of far greater income and prosperity for the 
farmer by some $12,000,000,000, even after allowing for over 
$2,000,000,000 of Government payments to farmers during 
the New Deal. If one were to exclude these Government 
parity payments, subsidies, and bounties from the calcula- 
tions, one would be compelled to say that the earned in- 
come of all farmers in the United States was almost $15,- 
000,000,000 more during the 7 Republican fat years than 
during the 7 New Deal lean years. This conclusion is a 
matter of simple arithmetic based upon the figures supplied 
by the Department of Agriculture itself. 


THE FINDINGS OF AMERICAN GOOD GOVERNMENT SOCIETY 


Mr. Speaker, I now quote the findings and statements of 
the American Good Government Society in its study entitled 
“Seven Fat Years Versus Seven Lean Years,” prepared by 
President Richard A. Staderman of this nonpartisan society: 


[From a special supplement to the American Good Government 
Review, Washington, D. C., August 1, 1939] 
Seven FAT Years Versus Seven LEAN YEARS: OR, How OUR FARMERS 
Have Lost $12,000,000,000 Since 1933 
(By Richard A. Staderman, president, the American Good Govern- 
ment Society, Washington, D. C.; and A. Page Weeks, Grant 

Wells, and M. A. Richter, vice presidents of said society) 

Considerable public confusion exists on the question of whether 
our present Federal policies affecting agriculture are sound or 
not. Proponents of administration policies of reciprocal-trade 
agreements, restriction of production, and price fixing take figures 
for certain items purporting to .show justification for their pro- 
gram. Their opponents equally assiduously compile data on other 
commodities and draw opposite conclusions. A frequent type 
of invalid and unscientific reasoning engaged in by careless think- 
ers among both the proponents and opponents of the New Deal 
farm policies is the fallacy of comparing nontypical Republican 
years with individual New Deal years rather than utilizing the sci- 
entific and accurate process of comparing the entire period of the 
present administration with a period of similar length immediately 
preceding 1933. It is no more rational nor reasonable, for example, 
to compare the Republican 1932 with the New Deal 1937 than it 
would be to compare the Republican 1929 with the New Deal 
1933. When the object of a comparison is to reveal facts rather 
than to confuse the issue, it is obvious that all comparisons 
must be made over substantial periods of time. 

As a national organization interested only in a nonpartisan 
and logical course of action in public affairs, the American Good 
Government Society has made a study of how agriculture has fared 
over a number of years past. 

The farm is the backbone of the United States. Not only does 
it supply the essential raw materials for our food and shelter, 
but likewise the crude products without which our industries 
could not exist. The farm even is the provider of a new, vigorous 
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increment to the population of the cities with their emaciated 
millions, without which cities would gradually decay and die out. 

It is, therefore, a matter of vital national importance to note 
what is happening to the farmers’ incomes as shown in, the fol- 
lowing table: 


TABLE I 

Total gross farm income, 7 fat years, 1926-1932, 
1J%%0ùdͤĩÜ˙ꝗi . 8 73, 718, 000, 000 

Total gross farm income, 7 lean years, 1933-1939, 

inclusive, and taking the maximum possible 
estimate for s 8 61, 000, 000, 000 

Total loss to American farmers during 
1933-1939, at least 12, 718, 000, 000 
Average loss to farmers per year since 1933, about 2, 000, 000,000 


This total included over $2,000,000,000 of Government pay- 
ments to farmers during 1933-39. 

Source of statistics: The American Good Government Society, 
compiled from June 5, 1939, release of United States Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 

This is a most astonishing result; over $12,000,000,000 loss to 
farmers during the last 7 years. Had it not been for payments by 
the Government to farmers this loss would have been almost 
$15,000,000,000 since 1933. While the conditions necessitated some 
Government aid for farmers, this was obviously at the expense of 
the general taxpayer. The interesting point is that, in spite of Gov- 
ernment payments larger than ever before, farm income declined. 
The results do not show up auspiciously for the combination of 
trade agreements, restriction of production, and commodity loans. 
It would seem far better to revise our policies so as to restore the 
higher farm incomes of the years 1926 to 1932, which included both 
prosperity and depression, and hence a normal average income. If 
we could restore the 1926 to 1932 farm incomes, the farmer would 
have more income without asking for Government payments. Farm- 
ers are upright, independent citizens, who prefer asking no favors 
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of anyone, but they do insist upon their right to supply the Ameri- 
can market with American-raised farm products. 

Suppose we break down the above figures into the totals for various 
classifications of crops in the following table: 


TABLE II 


Income to farmers in United 
States 


Crops (cash) 


Cotton and cottonseed.__..__.-__. 
Meat animals 


Source of sere 210 American Good Government Society. 
same source as table I. 


Compiled from 


Only the larger categories of crops are listed above; for this reason 
and those in (), table IT is not directly comparable to table I, The 
1939 data are carefully calculated estimates, 

Even the above figures do not indicate the rapid deterioration of 
the results of present governmental farm policies, One might 
facetiously liken these policies to an egg laid early in 1933 and 
hatched shortly after into a chicken now coming home to roost. 
Let us look into further details in table III, as follows: 


TABLE III.—Prices received by farmers of United States 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
A fat years: Total of 1926 | 7 lean years: Total of 1933 ice today 
from Au- Top price} through 1932 (prices are | through 1939 (prices are | Cost of pro-] Parity, ing bi 0 r 17 + 
Crops gust 1909| from 1921] average ones received average ones received by | duction in | June i 8 Eil in for hi 
to July | to 1932! farmers) (other data are farmers) (other data ere 19373 by farmers or 
19141 totals of the 7 years) totals of the 7 years) y 8 
. fi 88¢ 9 — ts b ee 81 ts bushel. 
verage price. EE AS S cen its per bushel-------- cents per bushel 
Production. ... | a Œ) 6 He — 5,100,000, 000 bushels.. 1034 112% R 
8 Farm value 000000000 ya EE Ce ee al $4,100 „000, 000 5. nae. 
orn: 
A VESO: Dri on onan nanan mienia 01g bushel. ....--- 64 cents per bushel 
Prosi } oO” 15 5 000 bushels---._- 15,$00,000,000 bushels. } 706 826 ä 
811,500, 000, 000 3. . 9, 000, 000, 000 3. 
$8.18 100 pounds. $6.87 per 100 pounds.. 
$11.74 | 1777 000,000,000 poun: 93,500,000,000 Pounds $9.17 8 
(M) 188,600,600, 00 800,000, 
7.04 100 pounds J $5. 76 per 100 pounds. 
$0. 52 2 0 000 pounds..-.-| 92,900,000,000 6.62 16.81 ee 
85,880,000, 000——.—— 345,000,000 
Average price 12.15 cents pound . 10.16 cents per pound 
c i” 435 300,000 Pale———.—. 88,700,000 bales. 15.7 8 
86,548,000, 000 „500,000,000 
$2.23 per 100 pounds. 81.67 per 100 pounds 
(P) 684,000, 000 po 726,000,000, 000 dee eee (a o A 
815,000, 000,000 3...0 nom- $12,000,000,000 
30. 4¢ ꝓ＋— — 
(Q) 22,200,000, 000 dozen J eee 
85, 280,000,000 


Notes: Above figures since 1933 do not include allowance for the over 52,000, 000,000 
Government payments to farmers. These would not alter the general conclusions to 
be drawn from above results, however. 

1 These and all prices in this table are what farmers receive 

2 Cost of pent includes rent and is on average yield bi 1927-36. 

3 Only part of production sold. 

í Corn production in bushels in grain equivalent on entire acreage. 


In compiling the above tables, the American Good Government 
Society is interested simply in presenting to the farmers of America 
the full and complete picture of the farm situation when it is 
examined in the light of all available facts and divorced from 
political bias and prejudicial contentions. Our society realizes 
the importance of restoring the farming industry to a paying 
basis before this country can enjoy a permanent economic recovery 
and is interested in presenting the true facts of the problem 
to the end that present fallacies of trying to mix policies of in- 
creased farm imports with curtailed domestic production may be 
abandoned and replaced with a consistent and considered program 
of firm protection and fair prices for the American farmer. 


LET FARMERS DRAW THEIR OWN CONCLUSIONS 


It is suggested that the American farmer, to whom this sup- 
pee is dedicated, fill in the blanks found in the right-hand 
column of table III. In the final analysis, each farmer is the 


H) To price isin 1 5 (K) is in 1924; (M) is in 1926; (N) is in 1928; (O) is in 1923 
(P. 75 in 1929; (Q) is in 1925. All figures in — III cc ig ee by the American Good 
vernment "Society om June 29, 1929, release, U. ureau of Agricultural ark 
nomics (data for columns 2, 7, and 9 1 orn = Markets, published by U. 
Department of Agriculture, December. 1 iny 8 (data for column 6 % A Anal 
Reports on Farm Production and Income — tatist ical Abstract of the 
merce Department (data for columns, 3, 4, and 5), 


best judge of his own status. He knows whether the present 
policies are helping or hindering him in the business of develop- 
ing a permanent program of stabilized and profitable farm opera- 
tions. It is here our province only to furnish indisputable facts. 
From a study of these reliable and unprejudiced findings, it is 
felt that all sincere friends of a sound agricultural program can 
reach conclusions which will help bring order out of the con- 
fusion and conflict of our present economic chaos. It is our hope 
that the individual farmers of America will supply the figures they 
know to be right for the last column of table III and then make 
their own comparisons as to whether they are better off because 
of the New Deal farm policies. We hope that a careful and consid- 
ered analysis of the official figures of this study will help form the 
basis for formulating a permanent and consistent farm program 
which will protect the independence and safeguard the initiative 
of the American farmer, guarantee him the full advantage of the 
American market for his own products, provide him with an 
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annual income which will furnish him a profit above his cost of 
operations, and give him the benefit of a fair price for a full crop 
so that America’s underfed millions may not be forced to continue 
undernourished while those who supply the bread baskets of the 
Nation remain underpaid for their honest toil and their legitimate 
investments. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker and my colleagues, there is 
little I need to add to the facts I have just presented from 
the study made by the American Good Government Society. 
These figures tell their own sad story and provide tangible 
and irrefutable evidence that the American farmer today, 
North, South, East, or West, has paid a fearful price for 
the experiments of the New Deal. His income, including all 
cash parity payments and benefits, is shamefully less for the 
7 New Deal lean years which will end this coming Jan- 
uary than it was during the preceding 7 fat years under 
the protective-tariff policies of the Republican admin- 
istration. No wonder New Deal apologists try to deceive 
and delude the public by squirming to escape the necessity 
of considering average prices and average periods and seek 
to bamboozle the farmer still further by selecting isolated 
price figures for the worst 3 or 4 months of a 12-year Re- 
publican era and trying to draw conclusions by comparing 
them with the best 3 or 4 months of the New Deal. In 
fact, on page 3643 of the Appendix of the Recorp, under the 
intriguing title of “Keeping the Record Straight About Farm 
Imports,” one of my New Deal colleagues even went so far in 
trying to justify today’s ruinous farm imports as to base his 
conclusions upon a comparison of farm prices in 1933 with 
those of 1937, apparently forgetting the significant fact that 
Roosevelt was elected in November of 1932 and that both of 
these years were under the New Deal administration. 

FARMERS IN WORST PLIGHT IN HISTORY 

As the American Good Government Society wisely and 
fairly points out, any sensible and logical price comparisons 
must be based on substantial periods of time, and no con- 
clusions can fool anybody but the most gullible and naive 
when based upon a comparison of 2 carefully selected years. 
To try to compare 1937 with the low ebb of Republican 
prices in 1932 is no more honest or convincing than to com- 
pare the Republican prices of 1926 or 1928 or 1929 with the 
New Deal plight of 1934 or 1936 or 1938. Simple honesty 
and ordinary fairness require that any valid comparisons 
must take the entire New Deal period as a basis of compari- 
son with the preceding Republican era of like length. If 
comparisons were drawn so as to include the entire preceding 
12-year Republican era, the evidence would even more 
strongly support the Republican position. In fact, at no 
time in recent American history can the New Dealers find 
a 7-year consecutive period of time in which the farmers of 
this country have fared as badly as they have during the 
past 7 expensive and deceptive years. 

NEW DEAL COSTS FARMERS TWO BILLION PER YEAR 

In addition to having to assume their share of the present 
$45,000,000,000 national debt and today’s excessive Govern- 
ment extravagance, the New Deal, according to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s own figures, has cost the American 
farmers $2,000,000,000 per year in cash income in comparison 
with what they received under a Republican administration; 
and it should not be forgotten that these figures include all 
Government parity and benefit payments. Surely our cotton, 
wheat, and stock farmers have paid dearly for the honeyed 
phrases and pious promises of the New Deal, In addition to 
the lost cash income of $2,000,000,000 per year, the American 
farmer has seen the reciprocal-trade pacts work to develop 
cotton and wheat and livestock farming in foreign countries 
to the point where it may be generations before this country 
will again be the great source for the world’s agricultural 
markets, as was the case before the import from abroad, 
curtail at home nightmare deprived this country of our world 
leadership in agriculture. 

FAIR-PRICE FULL-CROP VERSUS POOR-PRICE PARTIAL-CROP PHILOSOPHIES 

Instead of the Republican objective of a fair price for a 
free people, the New Deal has given the American farmer 
@ poor price for a partial crop, and at the same time has 
tied our farmers up with restrictions, regulations, require- 
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ments, mimeographed orders, committee mandates, Execu- 
tive decrees, rubber-tire overlords, inspectors, field men, su- 
pervisors, collaborators, and other per diemsters until a read- 
ing lamp and an interpreter are almost more important on 
many farms than a cultivator or a tractor. 

HOW DID IT HAPPEN AND WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 


Mr. Speaker, my primary purpose in presenting these find- 
ings and calling attention to these official figures is simply to 
provide the working ingredients with which every farmer in 
the land can draw his own conclusions and make his own 
comparisons. I speak today as an informant and not as an 
interpreter. But in conclusion let me briefly suggest the 
outline of answers to the two questions, How did it happen? 
and Where do we go from here? 

DR. JEKYL AND MR, HYDE LABORATORY COSTS FARMERS $2,000,000,000 
PER YEAR 

The deplorable plight of our farmers during these seven 
lean years was not planned that way by the New Deal; 
no individual and no political party seeks deliberately to 
stultify and sabotage a great American industry. This result 
happened because of a failure, first of all, to coordinate 
various Government policies affecting the farmer into a con- 
sistent pattern with a singleness of purpose. Witness, for 
example, the crop-control and production-restriction policies 
of Secretary Wallace, working alongside the Secretary Hull 
and President Roosevelt policies of reciprocal-trade pacts. 
If one is right, the other must be wrong. Any schoolboy 
knows in his heart that policies of reducing production at 
home and increasing importation from abroad cannot work 
advantageously for the same products in the same country 
at the same time. And yet this is what we have seen tried 
under the New Deal with the inevitable result of stimulating 
foreign production and reducing domestic farm income, 
while it has cost the American farmers on the average of 
$2,000,000,000 a year to serve as guinea pigs in this Dr. Jekyl 
and Mr. Hyde farm laboratory on a national scale for well 
over 6 years. 

Witness further the crop-control policies of Secretary 
Wallace and the reclamation program of expanding farm 
acres of Secretary Ickes. Again, if one is right, the other 
must be wrong. Again, both policies cannot work in the 
same country at the same time with anything but the most 
ruinous results for established farmers on currently produc- 
ing acres. Any schoolboy knows the truth of that reason- 
ing, too. 

So much for the question of, How did it happen?—al- 
though equally factual cases could be presented to show 
the fallacies and inconsistencies of export subsidies for farm 
products which are permitted to compete with domestic 
price levels; for commodity loans which simply increase vis- 
ible surplus figures to depress domestic and world prices 
with no attempt to get the produce out to the consumer 
where it can be used up to create new markets for new 
crops; for giving bounties to one group of farmers to raise 
produce which other farmers receive bounties for curtailing. 
Without indicting the sincerity of anybody, it becomes ap- 
parent to all who will face the facts that such a carnival 
of inconsistency cannot help but deprive the farmer of all 
opportunity for a fair chance for a free people in the long 
view of things. Let me state further, in all fairness, that 
certain New Deal farm policies are commendable and work- 
able; the soil-conservation and reforestation activities of the 
New Deal are splendid and sound. As far back as 6 or 7 
years before the New Deal came into power in 1933 I advo- 
cated by every means at my command the importance of 
soil conservation, reforestation, water utilization, and con- 
servation, and soil protection, and I commend the New Deal 
for its work in this direction. But even for such progress, 
$2,000,000,000 per year is too big a price for our farmers to 
pay, especially when there is nothing in a sound agricul- 
tural program which need in any way interfere with the 
commendable portions of the New Deal’s farm program. 

HOW PROVIDE A FAIR CHANCE FOR A FREE PEOPLE? 

Where, then, should we go from here? The first and 

biggest step in any sound and sensible program of restoring 
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the American farmer to a decent place in our economic sys- 
tem is to repeal the reciprocal-trade pacts which cause him 
to compete with every peon and peasant in the world and 
to give him the full benefit of the American market at an 
American price level. That is not the whole solution but it 
is the first step which must be taken before our cotton 
plantations, our wheat farms, our stock ranches, and our 
other producers of new wealth can escape the blight of the 
7 lean years. 

What else must we do? We must, in the next place, 
develop a consistent farm program. If it is to be an econ- 
omy of scarcity based on crop restriction (which I oppose), 
let it be consistent and universal; let us not pay one farmer 
for plowing under what we pay another farmer to produce; 
let us not add acres in the State of X while we spend 
millions of dollars paying farmers to let acres lie idle in the 
State of Z. Let us stop all competitive farm imports and 
attack agriculture as an American problem rather than 
trying to provide subsidies for every farmer in the world. 
My bill, H. R. 6329, known as the Buy American Farm 
Products in America Act, provides the basis for beginning 
the important business of guaranteeing the American farmer 
his own market at American price levels. 

But we must go further in our honest zeal to give the 
American farmer all he has ever asked and that to which 
he is entitled as a basic minimum—a fair chance for a free 
people. We must help him develop less expensive sys- 
tems of marketing, distribution, and transportation so that 
the spread between what the consumer pays and what the 
farmer receives will be reduced. We must develop for the 
farmer some program of price protection and security such 
as we have already developed for the coal-mine operator, 
the manufacturer of advertised brands, and the retailer of 
these products, the laborer who is entitled to an honest day’s 
pay for an honest day’s work, the railroads, the communica- 
tion companies, and a large number of other enterprises 
which now enjoy price securities which may be necessary 
but which pyramid their combined costs inevitably upon the 
farmer who is the ultimate consumer in America as well as 
the primary producer. Several bills looking toward this goal 
are now before Congress. It is my pleasure to be joint 
author of one of these bills which would provide cost of 
production for the American farmer and this legislation now 
awaits consideration of Congress after being unanimously 
reported out by the Senate Committee on Agriculture. I 
believe this bill offers the basis for an effective and equitable 
farm program; I am sure it contains enough merit to war- 
rant its study and deliberative consideration by this House. 

IT TIME TO ADMIT PAST MISTAKES 

It is time we admit past mistakes and discard disproved 
theories; it is time to replace ill-considered and inconsistent 
farm policies with legislation aimed at the single goal of 
providing a fair chance for a free people engaging in the 
basic industry of farming. There are certain obvious cor- 
rections which should be made immediately as initial steps 
in developing a sound American farm policy; there are 
other corrections and changes which require continued non- 
partisan debate and discussion to the end that a well-bal- 
anced and continuing farm program can be scientifically 
evolved which will place American interests first and assure 
for our farmers their fair share of the national income. 
We Americans possess intelligence and initiative enough to 
build a sound farm program within a protective policy which 
will enable our American producers to supply the American 
market to the full extent of their ability and to base such a 
program on an economy of plenty which will pay our pro- 
ducers a fair price and provide our workefs and other con- 
sumers with foodstuffs and raw materials on a reasonable 
basis. It has been done before and it can be done again. 

TWO BILLION DOLLARS PER YEAR FOR TUITION 

If the $2,000,000,000 per year the farmers of this country 
have been paying, is for what I term “tuition to learn the fear- 
ful fallacies and inconsistencies of our present agricultural 
policies” it may still be money well spent and other tax- 
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payers may also cease to sorrow over the millions of dollars 
of subsidy payments they have provided to keep our farmers 
from going completely under. I have voted for these sub- 
sidy or parity payments for our farmers and shall continue 
to vote for them until and unless we adopt a sound and 
sensible farm program, because without them the New Deal 
“economy of contradictions” would have reduced the big 
bulk of our farmers to the status of serfs and peasants. But 
We must all realize such an ill-founded farm program cannot 
long endure. Let us all concentrate during the months of 
our congressional recess, which will begin this week, on the 
development of a farm program for this country which will 
restore prosperity to our farmers and in so doing provide 
the real spark needed to precipitate a permanent prosperity 
era for the entire country. America can and must go for- 
ward and it can only go forward on a farm program which 
is economically sound and basically acceptable to the tenets 
of reason and logic. é 


Reciprocal-Trade Treaties—Pertinent Facts and 
Figures, Not Fanciful Figments of Imagination 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WADE H. KITCHENS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1939 


Mr. KITCHENS. Mr. Speaker, political coloring and 
smothering of facts must never prevail. Truth crushed to 
earth will rise again. 

Opponents of Secretary Hull’s reciprocal trade-agreements 
program seeking to turn American farmers against it have 
inserted in the Recorp a series of tables calculated, by 
studious selection of data to suit their purposes, to deceive 
the farmers of this country. With palsied fingers they point 
to the increases in imports of certain carefully chosen farm 
products for a few months and do not hesitate to claim that 
all such increases have resulted from trade agreements and 
have been highly injurious to our farmers and have de- 
stroyed their income. They are very careful, however, to 
refrain from mentioning that imports of agricultural com- 
modities are only slightly more than two-fifths as great as 
1929, when they allegedly were protecting the farmers. 

These same opponents of the trade-agreements program 
try to create alarm over the fact that agricultural imports 
are increasing by showing imports in 1937 compared to 1933. 
While careful to call particular attention to the increases in 
imports of agricultural products of the sort grown on Amer- 
ican farms, with the same meticulous care they refrain from 
mentioning the fact that many of the increases in 1937 were 
due to domestic shortages caused by the severe drought of 
1936 and that they came in over the full duties provided for 
in the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act. 

American farmers who have been exposed to the defense- 
less propaganda campaign of these opponents should be 
acquainted with the truth. If it is true that Secretary Hull’s 
program of more liberal reciprocal commercial relations with 
the countries of the world is injurious to the farmer, then 
it would follow that under the Hawley-Smoot program of 
excessively high tariffs—which inspired foreign nations to 
take retaliatory measures against imports of American prod- 
ucts—American farmers should have experienced a high 
degree of prosperity. 

I present herewith the same table used by opponents of 
the trade-agreements program showing 1933 and 1937 im- 
ports, and have added thereto the average annual prices 
received by farmers for the items listed. If the opponents 
desire to make their case against trade agreements on more 
or less ancient history, let them do so, but they ought to 
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have and give the complete story from official sources, as | 
follows: 
[Official data] 


Average annual prices 
received by farmers 


Imports 


Products 


494,945 | CW. $3.75 | $7.01 
16,555,218 | Cwt.._.} 3.53 9. 48 
74, 830,480 Pound 1.| .08 , 182 
191, 906,012 | Pound! «095 „21t 
11, 110, 762 | Pound.. «202 «297 
60, 650, Pound 131 183 
86, 337, 248 | Rushel. . 522 551 
17, 423, 837 | Bushel. 744 . 004 
10, 384. 108 | Bushel. -435 . 558 
371, 243, 456 | Bushel 9. . 479 809 
„031, 7 Busbel- ]“ 881 1.88 
109, 418, 304 | Bushel -“ 8 +92 
194, 008, 241 | Ton 12.85 | 19.50 
bic 178, 927, 605 | 326,035.700 | Pound -“ .206 +82 
Molasses_......| Gallon ] 169,936,000 | 301,449,599 | Gallon..| .403 455 
Eggs and prod- | Value...) $1, 141,739 $5,010,824 | Dozen “ 138 » 213 
ucts, 
Vegetables Value. 515, 448,223 | 825, 175,018 (9) (4) 
Hides and skins] Value... $71,058,397 Pound - .0628 «1545 
Farm income. . 88, 117,000,000 |$8,521,000,000 |_.......-.|--------]-------- 


Interest Rates on Farm Mortgages 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1939 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, the problems of interest rates 
of farm mortgages is of deep interest to every farmer and 
every consumer, Any country in the world’s history that has 
achieved greatness has been one with a large percentage of 
rich farm lands or they are included in its possessions. 

The following letter from the Farm Credit Administration 
shows the number of borrowers, interest rates on face of mort- 
gage, and the amounts: 

In response to your request, I have obtained information relative 
to the volume of Federal land-bank and commissioner loans out- 


standing and the interest rates at which the loan contracts are 
written, 

There is shown in the list which follows the volume of Federal 
land-bank loans outstanding as of December 31, 1938, classified 
according to the contract rate of interest. 


Number of 
borrowers 


$277, 057, 544. 76 
57, 102, 863. 64 
12, 870, 973. 94 

1, 320, 420. 91 

1, 007, 447, 546, 01 
44, 275, 137, 33 
500, 402, 175. 44 


4,00 
4,25 
4. 50 
4.75 
5.00 
5.25 
5. 50 
5.75 
6.00 
6, 50 


1 Are Puerto Rico loans. 


As you know, the rate of interest on all Federal land-bank and 
commissioner loans has been temporarily reduced by congres- 
sional action. For interest due prior to July 1, 1940, on Federal 
jJand-bank notes, except on direct loans and loans being made 
through impaired national farm-loan associations, the rate has 
been reduced to 3%½ percent. The reduced rate for direct loans 
is 4 percent and for those made through impaired national farm- 
loan associations is 334 percent, 

The contract rate of interest on commissioner loans is 5 per- 
cent per year; for interest due prior to July 1, 1940, the rate has 
been reduced to 4 percent. The volume of commissioner loans 
outstanding on December 31, 1938, was $752,850,796. 


There are 628,781 Federal land-bank loans representing 
loans of $1,982,223,906.67. 
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In addition to the above loans, the Government has started 
to make tenant farm loans under the Bankhead-Jones Act. 
As yet these F. S. A. loans haven’t been very extensive, as 
comparatively speaking, the allocation of funds for tenant 
loans has been limited. These loans are for 40 years at 3 
percent interest. 

This question of farm interest rates will be one of the first 
farm questions to be considered at the second session of the 
Seventy-sixth Congress after January 1, 1940. 

There are two factors that merit every consideration: 

First. The farmers are entitled to an interest rate in keep- 
ing with the rates charged other interests. 

Second. All classes of farmers should pay the same inter- 
est rates to the same government, and these rates based on 
the overhead incurred and other factors incident to the loan. 

I am sure, Mr. Speaker, everyone interested in farm-loan 
interest rates should give serious thought to this important 
problem. 


Stream-Pollution Bill—Every Public-Health Body 
in America Worthy of the Name Is for the 
Barkley-Spence Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANCIS D. CULKIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1939 


Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, abatement of stream pollu- 
tion is a matter in which the whole country is interested. 

Members of the House who have not closely followed the 
stream-pollution hearings and debate in Congress for the 
past 4 years are interested in knowing who is supporting 
the Barkley bill, S. 685, that is opposed by certain wild- 
life groups who insist upon having a bill of their own 
writing or none. Believing that a brief summary of the 
supporting data for the Barkley bill would be of service to 
Members of the House, I have compiled some of this mate- 
rial which I submit for the Record. The Barkley bill first 
made its appearance in 1936 and it has gone through a 
splendid refining process in Congress. Changed many times 
it is now a strong piece of constructive legislation. During 
these years it has commanded the thoughtful consideration 
and support of many differing types of organizations and: 
public officials from all over the country. The following 
references from the public record indicate who is supporting 
the bill and why. 

Alabama Department of Health (1937 hearings, House of 
Representatives, p. 170): 

The approach contemplated by this bill (H. R. 2711) is entirely 
correct in that it sets up within an already existing branch of 


the Government the machinery necessary for its managerial con- 
trol by a properly trained technical personnel. 


American Public Health Association (A. P. H. A. Yearbook, 
1937-38, February 1939, p. 35): 


Resolved, * * * that the Vinson bill * è * represents 
the best procedure and organization for lessening the danger of 
public health from stream pollution. 


American Society of Civil Engineers (Civil Engineering, 
March 1936, p. 211): 

It is the Judgment of the board of directors that for the present 
no further extension of Federal control over streams is desirable; 
that the Federal Government should restrict its activities in this 


field to the functions of fact finding and coordination and stimu- 
lation of State and interstate programs. 


American Water Works Association (statement of policy re 
stream pollution adopted January 18, 1939): 

No further extension of basic Federal control over streams is 
desirable at this time. 

The Federal Government should restrict its activities in pollu- 
tion abatement to fact finding on, coordination and stimulation 
of, and financial assistance to State and interstate programs. 
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Arizona State Department of Health (1937 hearings, House 
of Representatives, p. 171): 


This office approves and highly recommends this bill, H. R. 2711. 


Arkansas State Board of Health (1937 hearings, House of 
Representatives, p. 171): 

It is our feeling that the bill designated as H. R. 2711 provides the 
most practical and rational approach, 

Brewers’ Association of Greater Cincinnati (1936 hearings, 
House of Representatives, p. 16): 


At the regular meeting * * * it was— 

Resolved, That this association endorse the movement of the Cin- 
cinnati Chamber of Commerce to prevent the pollution of rivers and 
streams of the Ohio Valley. 

Camp Fire Club of America (1937 hearings, House of 
Representatives, p. 303): 


Our committee has voted to favor the Vinson bill. 


Chamber of Commerce of the United States (1936 hearings, 
Senate, p. 430; 1936 hearings, House of Representatives, p. 57): 

By cooperating with States and State compact agencies the Fed- 
eral Government should assist in assembling information on con- 
trol and use of water resources and in carrying on scientific 
investigation, 

Colorado Division of Public Health (1937 hearings, House 
of Representatives, pp. 171-172): 

The assistance of the Federal Government, as outlined in this 
bill (H. R. 2711), in eliminating the pollution and contamination 
of Colorado streams, would be very helpful to this State 
This department is anxious to have this bill passed. 

Conference of State and Provincial Health Authorities of 
North America (1937 hearings, House of Representatives, p. 
179): 

Strongly endorsed previous bill (H. R. 12764), which carried 
essentially the provisions of H. R. 2711, and “urged the enlistment 
of every effort of the members of the conference to secure the 
enactment of this most important measure.” 

Conference of State and Territorial Health Officers (1937 
hearings, House of Representatives, p. 288): 

Respectfully petition the Congress of the United States to 
enact the Vinson (H. R. 2711)-Barkley (S. 702) bill, which pro- 
vides for joint study and control of stream pollution by the 
United States Public Health Service and the State and Terri- 
torial Health Officers under recognized procedures which involve 
a joint study of each project. 


Construction League of the United States (1937 hearings, 
House of Representatives, p. 70): 

No extension of Federal regulatory power, but extension of 
Federal interest and stimulation. * * There is sufficient 
State regulatory power now available * * * with the addi- 
tional stimulation which the bill (H. R. 2711) proposes. 

Dayton Business and Civic Association, (1937 hearings, 
House of Representatives, p. 119): 

Heartily in favor of Representative bill No. 2711 * * * 
recommend to Congress its passage. 

Delaware State Board of Health (1937 hearings, House of 
Representatives, p. 172): 

Stream pollution is primarily a public-health program. * * * 
The principles outlined in Senate bill 702 and House bill 2711 
adequately express such a program, 

District of Columbia Health Department (1937 hearings, 
House of Representatives, p. 173): 


A very admirable feature of the bill (H. R. 2711) is the wise 
legislative approach which makes the Federal service advisory to 
State and municipal health services so that the everlasting fear of 
Federal invasion of State rights is thereby very happily met. 


Evansville (Ind.) Chamber of Commerce (1937 hearings, 
House of Representatives, p. 120): 


In favor of the Vinson bill, known as H. R. 2711. * * * We 
believe it is imperative that a Division of Water Pollution Control 
be created in the United States Public Health Service. We 
earnestly urge 2711 be enacted into Federal legislation. 


Florida Section, American Public Health Association (1937 


hearings, House of Representatives, p. 173): 


Endorses and approves the provision of Senate bill 4627 and House 
bill 12764 in the last Congress, known as the Barkley-Vinson bill 
* è * or some similar legislation. 


and 
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General Health Council of Allegheny County, Pa. (1937 
hearings, House of Representatives, p. 114): 

Urges favorable action on the Barkley-Vinson bill, S. 702, H. R. 
2711, promoting stream-pollution control. 

Great Lakes Board of Engineers (1937 hearings, House of 
Representatives, p. 203): 
6 702) record as approving in principle the provisions of such bill 

Great Lakes Board of Engineers and Upper Mississippi 
River Board of Engineers resolution regarding the proposed 
water pollution act (H. R. 2711, amended): 


Believed that enactment of aforesaid bill substantially in the 
form as amended will aid State and interstate pollution abatement 
ee * © è Approve the aforesaid bill in its amended 
‘orm. 

Great Miami Valley Taxpayers’ Association (1937 hear- 
ings, House of Representatives, p. 115): 

Organization has, by resolution, favored the passage of H. R. 
2711. + We are very strong for this bill. We believe it 
will achieve that which we have been fighting for for these many 
years. 

Greenup (Ky.) Chamber of Commerce (1937 hearings, 
House of Representatives, p. 302): 

In favor of the Vinson bill, H. R. 2711, and in the Senate the 
Barkley bill, S. 702. 

Idaho Department of Public Welfare (1937 hearings, House 
of Representatives, p. 174): 


We are giving endorsement to H. R. 2711. 


Indiana State Board of Health (1937 hearings, House of 
Representatives, p. 175): 
We would like to go on record as supporting House bill 2711. 


Interstate Commission on Delaware River Basin (their) 
News Letter, January 1938: 


That the Interstate Commission * * * opposes the estab- 
lishment of a Federal authority for the control of pollution in 
navigable waters and tributaries thereto. That the Interstate 
Commission * * * recommends the adoption of the Barkley- 
Vinson bill, without the Lonergan amendments. 


Jefferson County (Ky.) Fiscal Court (1937 hearings, House 
of Representatives, p. 177): 
Approved bill H. R. 2711, pertaining to the creation of the Divi- 


sion of Water Pollution Control in the United States Public Health 
Service. 


Kansas State Board of Health (1937 hearings, House of 
Representatives, p. 176): 


Believe this bill (H. R. 2711) to be very constructive legislation 
and wish to endorse it heartily. * * Any legislation which 
does not take cognizance of the fact that careful research work 
in waste-disposal methods must precede compulsory abatement of 
stream pollution is bound to fail. 


Louisiana State Department of Health (1937 hearings, 
House of Representatives, p. 177): 


In favor of this bill (H. R. 2711). It offers a workable and prac- 
ticable program of the control of stream pollution. * * 
Particularly interested in the provision that the United States 
Public Health Service direct the activities provided for in the 


Louisville (Ky.) Board of Trade (1936 hearings, Senate, 
p. 473): 


Municipal government of Louisville approves the purposes of the 
Barkley-Hollister stream-pollution bill, and will cordially co- 
operate with city, State, and Federal agencies in the accomplish- 
ment of the purposes. * * * ‘The Barkley-Hollister bill has the 
wholehearted approval of the Louisville Board of Trade. 


Ludlow (Ky.) Businessmen’s Association (1937 hearings, 
House of Representatives, p. 115): 


Heartily in favor of the Vinson bill. 


Maryland State Department of Health (1937 hearings, 
House of Representatives, p. 178): 


Convinced that the Public Health Service, by reason of its 
familiarity with sanitation and stream-pollution problems in the 
country, is the logical Federal agency for fact finding, coordina- 
ing, and stimulating State and interstate programs, 3 
interstate compacts, and recommending necessary financial 
sistance. 
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Mason County (Ky.) Health Department (1937 hearings, 
House of Representatives, p. 177): 


H. R. 2711 * + * 1s the legislation that we of the Ohio 
Valley are in dire need of. 


Massachusetts Department of Public Health (1937 hear- 
ings, House of Representatives, p. 178): 

A comprehensive plan to prevent and remove pollution of our 
waters can be best accomplished by the adoption of uniform legis- 
lation in the various States, by compact agreements, and by the 
appropriation of suficient sums of money to permit adequate in- 
vestigation, and loans and credits, if practicable, for the construc- 


tion of remedial works, H. R. 2711 appears to make such provi- 
sions. 


Minnesota Department of Health (1937 hearings, House 
of Representatives, p. 178): 


Unanimously endorsed the Vinson-Barkley bills, H. R. 2711, 
S. 702. 


Missouri State Board of Health (1937 hearings, House of 
Representatives, p. 181): 

Bill H. R. 2711 gives full recognition to the interests and rights 
of the various States concerning stream pollution and * 
sets up a practical and effective means of solving the prob- 
lem * è in accord with accepted views of State auton- 
omy. * * che bill seems, after due consideration of other 
measures, the most logical and intelligent approach that has, to 
date, been presented for the control of stream pollution on a 
Nation-wide basis. 

New England State health officers (1936 hearings, Senate, 
p. 273): 

It is the opinion of these State health officers that no extension 
of Federal control over streams is desirable, that the activities of 
the Federal Government should be restricted in the field of stream 
pollution to fact finding and coordination and stimulation of State 
and interstate programs. 


New England Water Works Association (1936 hearings, 
Senate, p. 273): 

The association goes on record as being opposed to any legisla- 
tion placing the regulation of stream pollution under Federal 
control and * * * advises * * * that Federal activities 
in matters of stream pollution be limited entirely to fact finding 
and cooperation with the State authorities. 


New York State Board of Health (1937 hearings, House 
of Representatives, p. 182): 

We have considered the provisions of this bill, H. R. 2711, very 
carefully and believe that its passage would be the most important 
and constructive action ever taken in the interests of water-pollu- 
tion abatement. 

Norfolk, Va., Association of Commerce (1937 hearings, 
House of Representatives, p. 302): 

We are most anxious to see the enactment of comprehensive 
legislation to relieve * * + this growing menace. It appears 
that the Vinson legislation is designed to take care of the matter 
generally * * 

Ohio Chamber of Commerce (1937 hearings, House of Rep- 
resentatives, p. 113; 1936 hearings, Senate, p. 431): 

We heartily approve S. 4350 and S. 4351, * + + which are 
designed to give authority and force to an Ohio River compact 
between States. 

Ohio Conference on Sewage Treatment (eleventh annual 
report, p. 9): 

Resolved that the Ohio Conference on Sewage Treatment 
* + œ reaffirms its approval of the principles of the original 
Barkley-Vinson bill, H. R. 2711. 

Ohio State Medical Association (1937 hearings, House of 
Representatives, p. 119 (6,000 members) ) : 

Our association by unanimous action * * * went on record 
as being heartily in favor of Representative bill No. 2711. 

Ohio Valley Improvement Association (1937 hearings, 
House of Representatives, p. 116): 

We have given study to the provisions of H. R. 2711 and believe 
that this bill is a step in the right direction. 

Ohio Valley Water Sanitation Conference, second confer- 
ence of delegates appointed to draft an Ohio River Valley 
Water Sanitation Compact (January 17, 1930): 

We regard H. R. 2711 * * to abate stream pollution, as 
well considered legislation and urge its adoption * * +, We 


do NOV SVOE S amendment now proposed * * + for Federal con- 
trol. 
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Oklahoma Department of Public Health (1937 hearings, 
House of Representatives, p. 183): 

Fully in accord with * * + recommendation to place the 
responsibility for operation of this act under * * * the Pub- 


lic Health Service, with authority to cooperate with the respective 
State health agencies. 


Public Health Federation (1937 hearings, House of Repre- 
sentatives, p. 117): 


Federation 
e * * for passage. 


Sanitary Engineering Division, American Society of Civil 
Engineers (minutes of meetings, January 20, 1938): 


Be it resolved, That the 1938 annual meeting * * * goon 
record as in favor of the policy expressed in H. R. 12764 of the 
Seventy-fourth Congress. * 


South Dakota State Board of Health (1937 hearings, House 
of Representatives, p. 184): 


Would like very much to see this bill (H. R. 2711) passed in 
preference to any others which are now pending. * 


Southwestern Ohio Sportsmen’s Club (1937 hearings, p. 
208) : 


Vigorously supports Vinson stream-purification bill as most prac- 
tical approach to this problem. * 


Tennessee Department of Public Health, 1937 hearings, 
page 185: 


After a rather careful study of this bill (H. R. 2711) we are 
fully convinced that its enactment would be of inestimable value 
to the State of Tennessee. 


Texas State Board of Health, 1937 hearings, page 185: 


We are heartily in favor of setting up a Division of Water Pol- 
lution Control in the United States Public Health Service * * 
The need for some central authority to supervise * * * to co- 
ordinate * * + and to carry on research * * + is very es- 
sential * * *. The feature which provides that supervision of 
stream-polution control shall remain with the respective States is 
in line with good Government policy. 


Texas State Legislature, House Journal, May 21, 1937: 


Whereas the House of Representatives at Washington] has already 

acted favorably on the Vinson bill (H. R. 2711) * * be it 
Resolved, That the Legislature of Texas go on eoa. as approv- 

ing the action of the National House of Representatives and 

earnestly solicit immediate action on the part of the Senate of 

1 United States in approval of Senate bill No. 702, a companion 
1 A 


Texas Water and Sewage Conference, Water Works En- 
gineering, March 17, 1937, page 355: 


Resolved, That we go on record as favoring the passage of this 
bill (S. 702), and that our Representatives in Congress be urged 
to support the measure in securing its passage. 


Upper Mississippi River Board of Engineers (1937 hear- 
ings, p. 302): 


Whereas * * * the enactment of * * * 
will aid State and interstate * * * activities, be it resolved 
that the members » (Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois) hereby go on record as approving in principle the 
provisions of such bill. 


West Virginia State Board of Health (1937 hearings, p. 
187): 


The State department of health feels that this is an admirable 
bill. (H. R. 2711). 


Wisconsin State committee on water pollution (hearings, 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, House of Representatives, 
March 17, 18, 19, 24, 1937, pp. 187-188): 


Our committee * bas gone on record as being in ac- 
cord with the type of Federal legislation proposed * call- 
ing for the establishment of a Division of Water Pollution Centon 
in the United States Public Health Service to cooperate with the 
States and to provide grants and loans for financing improvements 
in abatement of pollution. 


Thirty-fourth Annual Conference, State and Territorial 
Health Officers (April 13-14, 1936, excerpts from transac- 
tions, pp. 178-179): 

Any bill to effectively remedy stream pollution should coordinate 
existing Federal and State health agencies, should provide for 


compacts between States and, above all, provide for Federal finan< 
cial assistance in the construction of remedial works. 


urge(s) that H. R. 2711 be reported 


Senate bill 702 
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State Water Commission of Connecticut (hearings, Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, House of Representatives, 
March 17, 18, 19, 24, 1937, pp. 301-302) : 


we consider the bill (H. R. 2711) to be constructive 
legislation, and therefore desirable. * * 


American Institute of Park Executives and American Park 
Society (resolution relating to abatement of stream pollution, 
adopted April 22, 1939): 


The American Institute of Park Executives feels that the prin- 
ciples contained in the bills now before Congress (known as the 
Barkley bill in the Senate and the Mansfield-Spence bill in the 
House) afford the best methods for correcting the evils caused by 
the pollution of our streams, “ endorses the proposed 
legislation. * * 


Youngstown Chamber of Commerce (opinions and recom- 
mendations with respect to stream pollution): 


It is most essential for any legislative body, National or State, to 
keep in mind the practical aspects of regulatory pollution, and 
not be misled into the enactment of drastic and impossible laws 
with which industry cannot possibly comply. The United States 
Public Health Service should act as a consulting and research 
agency. * * * Definite and specific regulatory measures should 
be instituted by the various State and local health bureaus. 


Statement of J. Spencer Smith, president of State Board of 
Commerce and Navigation of New Jersey (hearing, Commit- 
tee on Commerce, U. S. Senate, on S. 1691, March 22, 23, 27, 
1939, pp. 90-93): 

The only objection we are raising to this bill is the mandatory 
feature and the fact that the Federal Government * * * can 
step in and compel us to do something that we may not have 
te noanoa power to do. There are other ways of accomplishing 
t, I think. 


Boards of health commissioners, Great Lakes and upper 
Mississippi River drainage basin sanitation agreements, 
March 1, 1939: 


At a meeting * * * of representatives of the State health 
departments signatory to the * * * agreements, namely, the 
States of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, and Missouri, all of the bills relating 
to control of water pollution, introduced in the first session of the 
Seventy-sixth Congress, have been carefully reviewed. Of these 
bills, H. R. 4314 was unanimously approved as most nearly coin- 
ciding with principles considered most satisfactory for accomplish- 
ing desired results in water-pollution control. 


American Forestry Association, resolution adopted by 
directors, May 17, 1939: 

That the American Forestry Association favors * * * State 
control of the pollution of waters with the aid of Federal studies 
and Federal contributions rendered through the agency of the 
United States Public Health Service * * control of pollu- 
tion is constitutionally a State function * * *. The United 
States Public Health Service is the logical agency of the Federal 
Government to cooperate with the States * * control of 
pollution should be by civil agencies and not by the military 
branch of the Government. 


Engineering News Record (editorial, March 30, 1939, p. 
45): 


The soundness of the Barkley bill justifies its support by all who 
favor pollution abatement, 


Indiana Department of Commerce and Industries (State- 
ment of W. H. Frazer, hearings, Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, May 20, 1936): 

The United States Public Health Service is in the best position 
to carry on the necessary work. * It should assist exist- 
ing agencies * * * by direct financial aid, and with its own 
technical organization. * * * 


Statement of Harrison P. Eddy, consulting engineer, (hear- 
ings, Committee on Rivers and Harbors, March 17, 18, 19, 
and 24, 1937, pp. 95-101): 

A cooperative arrangement such as that, embodied in H. R. 
Sut S e will, in my judgment, secure more rapid progress 
in interstate water-pollution control than is practicable under 
State compacts or other agreements. This is because the bill pro- 
vides for organizing existing agencies which now and for many 
years past have been working in this field 

American Paper and Pulp Association, Association of 
Newsprint Manufacturers, National Paperboard Association 
(hearings, Committee on Rivers and Harbors, March 17, 18, 
19, and 24, 1937, pp. 101-102): 

In the. present state of limited knowledge of remedies for the 
existing problem, it (the industry) is opposed to the passage of 
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any drastic control bill * * * it favors the enactment of a 
study plan of bill, such as House bill 2711. 


Kentucky State Medical Association (1937 hearings, House 
of Representatives, p. 115): 
After a study of the House bill 2711 * * + I would like to 


give you my hearty endorsement of this bill, and urge its passage 
as soon as possible. 


Virginia State Board of Health (1937 hearings, House of 
Representatives, p. 148): 

We believe that the bill (H. R. 2711) will be helpful in improv- 
ing stream conditions in Virginia. Under this bill, the 
rights of States for exercising rr ot Seams within their 
own boundaries is amply safeguarded 

Illinois State Sanitary Water Board, Frank J. Jenkins, 
chairman (1937 hearings, House of Representatives, p. 174): 

I am in sympathy with the bill, H. R. 2711, and it has my support 
for the main reason that it is not creating a Federal agency which 
has authority over the powers of the various State agencies now 
controlling pollution but has for its purpose the power of assisting 
the various States in promoting * * prevention and abate- 
ment of pollution. 

Iowa State Department of Health, Walter L. Bierring, M. D., 
commissioner (1937 hearings, House of Representatives, p. 
175): 

I should like 55 take. this e to heartily endorse this 
measure (H. R. 2711) 

El Paso-Hudspeth County Health Unit, El Paso, Tex. (1937 
hearings, House of Representatives, page 186): 

We wish to express our hearty endorsement of the proposed Water 
Pollution Act (H. R. 2711). 

San Antonio, Tex., C. K. Quin, mayor (1937 hearings, House 
of Representatives, p. 187): 

I have studied your House bill 2711, creating a Division of Water 


Pollution Control within the United States Public Health Service 
and fully endorse this measure. 


Illinois State Sanitary Water Board (C. W. Klassen, tech- 
nical secretary (1937 hearings, House of Representatives, 
p. 202)): 

The provisions of this bill (H. R. 2711) meets with our ap- 
proval in principle, mainly for the fact that it will undoubtedly 


accomplish considerable toward the purification of our streams 
but leaving the so-called police powers in the hands of the States. 


Alfred LeFeber, consulting sanitary engineer, representing 
Hamilton County, Ohio, Portsmouth, Ohio, and Ashland, 
Ky. (1937 hearings, House of Representatives, p. 208): 

Speaking entirely from a standpoint of design, construction, 


and operation of water-supply works, I cannot urge too strongly 
the adoption of this legislation (H. R. 2711). 


Ohio State Department of Health (Walter H. Hartung, 
M. D., director (1937 hearings, House of Representatives, p. 
226): 

In my opinion H. R. 2711, a bill to create a division of water 
pollution control in the United States Public Health Service is 
the type of legislation that will further the cooperation between 
all the governmental agencies that are interested in the correction 
of stream pollution condition. 


Dr. Fred O'Flaherty, professor of leather research, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati (representing tanning industry) (1937 
hearings, House of Representatives, 241): 

I respectfully urge to this committee the approval and recom- 
mendation of the Vinson stream-pollution bill (H. R. 2711). It is 
the opinion of the tanning industry that this legislation is sound, 
logical, and practical. 


Independent Petroleum Association of America (1937 hear- 
ings, House of Representatives, p. 261): 

The Independent Petroleum Association of America is therefore 
in favor of the passage of a bill of the type of the Vinson bill, 
H. R. 2711. 


Mississippi Valley Association (Cleveland A. Newton, gen- 
eral counsel (1937 hearings, House of Representatives, p. 
284)): 


The Vinson-Barkley bill seems well designed to deal with the 
problem of pollution of our navigable waters, without unneces- 
sary injury to commerce and industry and without undue hard- 
ship upon our cities * * * we feel that we should cooper- 
ate in the enactment of the necessary legislation. 
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American Mining Congress (1937 hearings, House of Repre- 
sentatives, 296) : 

We believe that a bill along the lines of the Vinson bill, H. R. 
2711, represents a far more practical and workable approach to the 
problems of water pollution. 

National Association of Manufacturers (1937 hearings, 
House of Representatives, p. 296): 

The pending bill (H. R. 2711) promises a same and practical 
approach to a vitally important subject. 

Manufacturing Chemists’ Association of the United States 
(representing 87 corporations) (1937 hearings, House of Rep- 
resentatives, p. 300): 

Our support of the Vinson bill (H. R. 2711) is based upon the 
belief that this approach is the most practicable and workable for 
the solution of stream-pollution problems in the United States. 

Anthracite Institute (1937 hearings, House of Representa- 
tives, p. 301): 

Of all the proposed legislation, the provisions as set forth in the 
Vinson bill (H. R. 2711) are the most constructive and give real 
hope of reaching the objectives. 

CONCLUSION 

The support of the Barkley-Spence bill by the organizations 
hereinbefore quoted indicates that there is a strong national 
demand for the enactment of this legislation in its present 
form. The greater number of these organizations have made 
the subject of pollution a continuing study for many years. 
They are not polluters but approach the whole subject in 
realistic fashion, and effectually give the retort courteous to 
the small group of sincere but misguided zealots who would 
defeat this excellent measure if they are not permitted to 
dictate its form. I commend the reading of these extracts 
to every Member of the House who is concerned with this 
important question, 


False Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1939 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, in and out of Congress there 
is a belief that further appropriations for relief and Govern- 
ment work must be stopped promptly. We saw that spirit 
prevail in Congress yesterday when, by a vote of 193 to 166, 
the House refused to consider H. R. 7120. 

The full amount of the appropriation approved by the 
Banking and Currency Committee of the House was $1,950,- 
000,000. 

This appropriation was allocated to the following Govern- 
ment agencies for the purpose of supplying self-liquidating 
loans and $400,000,000 of it was especially designed to pre- 
vent further unnecessary farm foreclosures: Public Roads 
Administration, Public Works Administration, Rural Electri- 
fication Administration, and Department of Agriculture. 

Congress, in its eagerness to put a stop to a spending plan, 
voted to refuse to consider the matter at all. This was a 
most unusual vote. To refuse to consider a bill that has 
been reported out is a very rare thing. Nothing can be lost 
in having a bill debated, but to refuse even to debate a 
measure that has been reported to the House is a novel 
procedure. It is a complete confession of weakness. Those 
who voted to refuse consideration must have been afraid that 
debate would have convinced them that the bill was good. 

In my judgment, the defeat of this measure was a blunder, 
and the lapse of time will only prove this statement. 

What is the situation today? Unemployment ranging 
around 13,000,000, every third farm in the United States 
either foreclosed on or in the process of it, merchants broke 
and borrowing money at 30 percent. I could list and list the 
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various phases of a depleted business structure, but this was 
all known to the Members of Congress. 

The bill proposed the following places to start business 
activity: 

The Public Roads Administration was allotted $500,000,- 
000 to loan to States, municipalities, and other public bodies 
to build roads, bridges, and other necessary elements of good 
roads. This was voted down in the interest of economy. We 
Shall see what economy there is in not assisting local com- 
munities to help themselves and lighten the load of Federal 
relief appropriations. 

To the Public Works Administration—$350,000,000 to carry 
on its present work program. We shall see what economy 
there is in stopping this Works program in the interest of 
national economy when the millions cannot find work in 
any other way. We refuse to let unemployed people take 
care of themselves. This means more appropriations for 
relief grants because people seem to want to eat. 

Rural Electrification was allotted $350,000,000 to provide 
funds for the building of power lines through the rural areas 
and permit farmers to obtain the use of electricity at cost. 
This was defeated under the guise of national economy, but 
actually because the Power Trust let its lobby loose here in 
Washington to defeat the bill. 

The Department of Agriculture was allotted $400,000,000 
for the purpose of making available to farmers, renters, farm 
laborers, and sharecroppers loans with which they might 
save what property they have, or start over if they had lost 
their property. 

No better proposal has been before Congress since I have 
been a Member, and I could hardly believe that the com- 
mittee had recommended such a plan. They actually did, 
but when the House looked the plan over it was defeated 
with a whoop, and those who are responsible for its defeat 
have their pictures in the newspapers this morning. I 
wonder how the farmers like this and how they will respond 
to it in the next election. If you will examine these pictures 
in the papers you will observe that all of these gentlemen 
who lead the fight to defeat this farmers’ measure wear a 
broad, insinuating smile. I am pretty tough myself, having 
lived in the cow country all my life, but Iam sure I could not 
wear a smile after having crushed the life out of thousands 
of farmers. 

This bill was defeated in the interest of the saving of 
Federal funds, so the executioners say. Now, let us see what 
a false position they have taken. In the first place, refusing 
to aid unemployed and destitute people to help themselves, 
only lets the burden of their whole existance fall upon the 
Government. In the second place, if we want to save, let’s 
start in at a place where it can be done. The men who 
defeated the lending bill yesterday are the very same men 
who insist that our present banker-controlled money system 
be perpetuated. 

In financing Government operations it is not necessary at 
all to issue bonds. The right thing to do in the interest of 
all the people is to issue currency instead of bonds. This cur- 
rency does not draw interest, and if in circulation 75 years 
it can be retired without a single charge for interest during 
that period. The Lincoln greenbacks to the extent of $343,- 
000,000 are still circulating and no one questions their validity 
or sound monetary value. If we were to pay interest on this 
Lincoln currency ever since it was issued at the customary 
rate the farmers pay, the Lincoln debt would now amount to 
$30,000,000,000. Do you want any more proof of what it 
means to issue bonds, sell them, and permit the same buyer to 
return them to us as security for the same amount of cur- 
rency? There is nothing behind a bond which is not behind 
a piece of currency. The only difference is that we allow a 
few private people to reap an interest reward through this 
system of issuing, selling, and receiving back the bonds. 

There are two kinds of people who are in favor of bonds— 
those who reap the interest reward and those who want us to 
issue so many bonds that there will soon be a general repudia- 
tion. The conservatives lead the first class and those who 
haye communistic leanings constitute the second class. The 
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philosophy of both is detrimental and dangerous, and it is 
altogether unnecessary for us to follow either course. 

No Member of this Congress can defend the proposition 
of issuing bonds and in turn issue currency to those to whom 
we have sold the bonds. It is just one more unnecessary 
and costly step for this Government to take. If the rock- 
ribbed conservatives or reactionaries really want to save 
money as they say they do, here is the place to start. The 
issuance of currency in the first instance, instead of issuing 
bonds to be sold and returned again as security for the 
same currency, will save the people of the United States 
$1,300,000,000 annually, a wholly unnecessary gift to those 
who are powerful enough in Congress to keep up this inter- 
est system. How many times have we heard the conserva- 
tive preachers in Congress say: “We must stop spending; 
we must save money; where are we going—the people are 
struggling under a load of debt?” How many times have we 
heard the conservatives says: “Where are we going to get 
the money?” 

Well, gentlemen, here is a chance to show your good faith. 
If you are honest in your preachments, you will not object 
to putting a stop to the further issuance of bonds which will 
relieve us from this unbearable interest load. No one of you 
can defend this interest system. You have not defended it— 
you cannot defend it, yet you maintain the system. I agree 
with you that if we keep up this bond-issuing, interest- 
taking racket, there will eventually be a collapse of the 
entire Government. By your action you are making that 
calamity as certain as the coming of night and day. 

I think I know the conservative mind in this Congress. It 
assumes that its philosophy is right, all other ideas are 
wrong, and those who have them are undesirable members of 
society. Their philosophy is bolstered up by a sort of false 
patriotism. Not one of them can be made to believe that 
he is not the most outstanding and most fearless patriot in 
the House. They assert they are and they deem the mere 
assertion of it enough proof. Yet, no class of people, good 
or bad, is doing more to ruin this Government and supplant 
it by utter chaos than they are. The greatest and most 
severe indictment that can be brought against them is that 
they do not know what they are doing. 

The liberal-minded Members of Congress have the interest 
of the mass of the people in this country at heart. They do 
not parade their patriotism and assert that they are the only 
he-patriots in America. They try to act in the defense of 
this country; they try to save where saving means some- 
thing; they vote for an extra $75,000,000 for relief purposes, 
but want to save one billion three hundred million on this 
national-interest racket. 

There are no Members of this Congress who wish this 
Government to fail—not one—but there are too many in this 
Congress, who, by their support of the interest racket, are 
fast bringing about a total collapse of the Government. 
There are too many men in this Congress who love their 
country some, but love the interest racket more. 

The issue is at hand now. We are soon to go into another 
campaign and the conservative-interest racket supporter 
believes that there will be a landslide behind his philosphy. 
He believes the people are sick of the New Deal, and be- 
cause of it “in goes the conservative“ no chance for anyone 
else. 

The New Deal has not struck at the interest racket—they 
have supported it the same as the simon-pure Republicans. 
I think the people are getting sick of the New Deal “money 
policy,” but every intelligent voter knows that there is abso- 
lutely no difference in principle between the two parties on 
this subject. But the issue is here, and I assert that among 
100 voters in the United States, picked from any State, that 
the percentage of those who look upon our distress as a 
blunder in our money policy, is greater than the percentage 
among the same number of Congressmen. Whether you 
know it or not, the people out in the sticks are fast coming 
to on this “money question.” They look upon this question 
of money control and money circulation as the one vital 
thing that must be corrected if this country is to endure. 
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What will a Democrat say, in most States, Virginia and 
Georgia excepted, when a candidate for Congress in 1940 
comes asking for his vote? The first question will be: 
“How do you stand on the ‘money question’”? If he stands 
where he is now—in most cases—the voters will let him 
stand there regardless of whether he is a Democrat or not. 

What will the Republican voters say to a Republican can- 
didate in most States outside of New York and Massachu- 
setts? They will say: “How do you stand on the ‘money 
question’”? “Are you in favor of continuing the interest 
racket that today takes one-third of the Nation’s income?” 
If he says he is willing to leave matters right where they 
are—let well enough alone—the chances are the voters will 
decide to make the change themselves, ky first changing 
their Congressman. Make no mistake, that will be the 
issue. 

I would like to see the Republican Party come right out 
in the open and advocate the wiping out of this bond-inter- 
est racket. So far as the Republican Party in North Dakota 
is concerned, they have already taken that position. I am 
not acting alone in my advocacy of this change of monetary 
policy. I am not acting alone on any other issue. I am 
carrying out the pledges of the Republican Party in North 
Dakota. When I advocated the passage of the Townsend 
recovery program, I was not acting alone, but was backed 
by the Republican Party in North Dakota. 

The people of the United States are going to make a fight 
on this issue, and I propose to give them what help I can. 
I am convinced, and have been for several years, that the 
private control of the Nation’s credit and the purposeful 
withdrawal of circulation is the proximate cause of all our 
financial troubles. 

Under the bill before us yesterday we could well have 
appropriated money enough to loan our businessmen and 
eliminate unconscionable interest rates, and if financed by 
greenbacks, it would cost the people of the United States 
not one cent. We could well afford to loan our businessmen, 
farmers, and home owners money at 1 percent. It would 
cost the Government nothing—the middleman, the inter- 
est shark—would be out of the picture. One percent would 
pay any losses that might occur and one percent would per- 
mit a farmer, a laborer, a merchant, a manufacturer, a dis- 
tributor, or a retailer to live. Let us get down to business 
one time. Let us think for ourselves and not permit the 
press, maintained by ads of the money sharks, to do our 
thinking for us. It seems to me we are about ready—let us 
go. I suggest this slogan to the voters when this issue comes 
up for a real fight. I take it from Shakespeare’s Macbeth: 

Lay on, Macduff; 
And damn'd be him that first cries, “Hold, enough!“ 


The Fair Labor Standards Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GERALD W. LANDIS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1939 


Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, the Fair Labor Standards Act 
has been in effect less than a year. It became effective 
October 24, 1938. Attempts are being made to exempt more 
than a million of the lowest paid workers from the mini- 
mum-wage standards and more than a million and a half 
from the maximum-hour provisions. These figures repre- 
sent human beings who stoop and sweat to earn a living 
for themselves, their wives, and their families. 

The American worker should receive his share of the 
profits of production and distribution. He wants an honest 
job in private industry which will give him and his family 
the American standard of living. In the United States we 
have the highest standard of living in the world and yet 
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on some items we are forced to compete with cheap foreign 
labor. Some of our factories have closed down due to the 
importation of cheap foreign-made goods. That is one rea- 
son we have 12,000,000 Americans unemployed. If I had my 
way, I would raise the tariff high enough to protect the wage 
rate of the American worker. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act does not propose to fix all 
wages but only a minimum-wage floor, slightly above a star- 
vation level. There is no use in having a minimum-wage 
law unless it is made to apply to low-paid industrial workers; 
that is, the workers who need protection. This act would 
become a mere sham or a fraud if it covered only those em- 
ployees who already received more than the wage rates 
prescribed by the act, such as is true in many industries. 

The minimum-wage rates prescribed by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act are extremely low—25 cents an hour for the 
first year and 30 cents thereafter unless an industry com- 
mittee finds that it can pay a higher rate, but in no case can 
the higher rate be more than 40 cents an hour. The 25- and 
30-cent wage rate is a very meager wage for a country such 
as the United States, which boasts the highest level of living 
in the world. To admit that there are numerous industries 
in this country that cannot pay this meager wage is a sad 
commentary upon our standard of living. 

All employees involved in the proposed exemptions to the 
Wage-Hour Act are engaged in industrial labor. In no sense 
can they be called agricultural workers. The act already 
contains the broadest definition which can be drawn exempt- 
ing agricultural workers. Every employee on a farm or work- 
ing off the farm, if employed by a farmer, is exempt. 

The theory of these exemptions is that the cost involved in 
the processing and distribution of commodities coming from 
the farm should not be increased because it is alleged that it 
will decrease the price of the farmer’s products. If this 
theory is sound; however, then the processing of textiles and 
the manufacture of wearing apparel should be exempt, such 
as clothing and shoes, which are made from cotton, wool, and 
hides. Furthermore, a minimum-wage rate should not be 
set in industries manufacturing anything which the farmer 
buys, such as automobiles, lumber, motor fuel, and farm 
machinery. The logical result of this contention would be 
that no minimum-wage standards should be established, but 
rather that all wage rates should be decreased as an aid to 
the farmer who buys and sells. 

The farmer is primarily a producer. He cannot sell his 
produce unless there is a market, and his market is depend- 
ent upon purchasing power, and purchasing power is largely 
dependent upon the wages which the employee receives. To 
reduce wages is to reduce purchasing power and destroy the 
market for the farmers’ produce. 

It would be impossible to solve the farm problem even if 
we repealed the Wage-Hour Act. If we really want to do 
something for the farmer, we should repeal the Hull trade 
treaties. Preserve the American market for the American 
farmer and let him run his own business. He has seen his 
foreign market disappear and his home market gradually 
surrendered to the foreign producer. Our farmers do not 
believe in trading the best market in the world to increase 
the standard of living abroad. We have been exporting jobs 
and creating prosperity in other countries. What we need 
is the development of some buying power and prosperity in 
the United States. We must insist on a consistent agricul- 
tural policy that will enable us to grow in America the things 
we need and to guarantee for the American farmers the 
right price for his products and the fullest advantage of the 
American markets. 

The wage standards of the Federal wage and hour law 
are comparatively low when compared with the rates fixed 
for women by State minimum-wage laws. Many of the wage 

. rates fixed by State acts are in excess of 30 cents an hour 
and the employers who are required to pay such rates in 
those States, in canneries for example, should be protected 
from their low-wage paying competitors, because all such 
employers are competing for a national market. Competi- 
tion in industry tends to drive wage rates down to the level 
of the lowest-paid workers, 
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Minimum-wage and maximum-hour legislation is not new 
in industry. It has existed in Great Britain since 1916 and 
in many other countries and has operated successfully to the 
satisfaction of both employer and employee. Such legisla- 
tion has become absolutely essential in modern industrial 
society. As two eminent judges have stated that what the 
employer fails to pay in wages necessary to the cost of liv- 
ing, must be made up by the community in terms of relief or 
in paying for the cost of the social evils which flow from 
substandard living. A 

What the Fair Labor Standards Act needs is a chance to 
prove itself. It has been hamstrung from the beginning be- 
cause of inadequate funds for enforcement in administra- 
tion. It should be given a chance so that the hundreds of 
thousands of underpaid workers in this country will have 
their chance to secure a decent living. 

At this point, I would like to quote from an editorial of 
the Richmond News-Leader, dated July 20, 1939. I quote: 

In spite of the personnel troubles of the tobacco firms, par- 
ticularly the small independents, the Federal wage standards have 
had a gratifying effect in Richmond. The incomes cf more than 
2,000 families here have been substantially increased. Scores of 
slum tenements have been abandoned for better living quarters. 
If reports are to be credited, the quality of work of the average 
stemmer has improved to a point that largely has compensated 
for the boost in wages. Further trial of the act among Southern 
low-wage industries may mean the same happy experience for 
other communities that Richmond has enjoyed for the past year. 

It is not my desire to stir up class hatred nor foment un- 
rest between the worker and his employer. We have all wit- 
nessed too much of this in the past. The average employer 
is not a Tory, and his employee is not a radical. Both are 
entitled to prosper. The wage-hour law will work no hard- 
ships, with but few exceptions, to the employer. In this con- 
nection, may I say that I am ready to make some concessions 
as to hours and wages to those industries that have thor- 
oughly demonstrated that they cannot immediately comply 
with the provisions of the law. The small telephone ex- 
change is the most outstanding example, and it may be 
necessary to give them some immediate relief in order for 
them to carry on. 

All labor organizations are united in preserving the Wage- 
Hour Act. Most of the employers have complied willingly 
and in good faith with its provisions. They believe that it 
would be a step backward to destroy it. Very few desire 
to return to sweatshops and low wages. How can a man 
with a family live on less than 25 cents an hour and maintain 
the American standard of living? I certainly do not want 
the laborers in my State of Indiana to receive less than 25 
cents an hour, nor do I want them to compete with such low- 
paid workers. 

As a Republican Member of Congress and a member of 
the House Labor Committee, I do not believe that 25 and 30 
cents an hour is too much for an American worker. This 
law should be preserved and strengthened, but I wish to 
say to the workers of America that this is your act, and if 
you would save it from destruction, you should notify your 
Congressman to defeat any attempt on the part of any in- 
dividual or groups of individuals who desire to emasculate 
the act. 

There is no time to be lost. This bill will come before 
the House for final action within the next few days. You 
should express yourselves immediately and tell your Con- 
gressman that you do not approve of any bill which would 
permit selfish employers to pay wage rates less than 25 
cents an hour. 

The idea, the principle that labor should be assured at least 
a minimum wage and that national prosperity depends upon 
labor receiving a fair share of the value of everything we 
produce, should no longer be a matter for debate. I thought 
it was settled way back in 1936, when both major political 
parties and candidates accepted and endorsed that idea, that 
principle which must be applied and enforced if our great 
complex industrial democracy is to be a blessing, not a curse, 
to mankind. 

Back in 1936, before Gov. Alfred M. Landon, of Kansas, 
would accept the Republican nomination for the Presidency 
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of the United States, he sent a message to the Cleveland con- 
vention spelling out what he understood the Republican 
platform to mean. Here is what he said—I quote: 


Under the title of labor, the platform commits the Republican 
Party as follows: 


He quoted 

“Support the adoption of State laws and interstate compacts 
to abolish sweatshops and child labor, and to protect women and 
children with respect to maximum hours, minimum wages, and 
working conditions. We believe that this can be done within the 
Constitution as it now stands. This obligation we cannot escape.” 

Nor can we escape it now. The Congress is committed 
to it. The people, the wage-earning people of this country, 
and, I believe, the majority of established stable employers, 
are committed to the principle of minimum-wage and 
maximum-hour legislation. The wage-hour law carries out 
the principle of the 1936 Republican platform and the state- 
ment of the 1936 Republican candidate for President. The 
method is Federal rather than State legislation, but that is 
no novelty to the party of Hamilton, Lincoln, and Theodore 
Roosevelt. It includes men as well as women and children, 
on the sound argument that a starving man with a wife 
and babies facing hunger, nakedness, and eviction will sell 
his labor as cheaply as women or children would sell theirs. 
As a member of the Republican Party, I do not propose to 
renege on promises made in 1936 in my party platform, 
promises for which we will be held to account in the great 
reckoning of 1940. I believe that many other Representa- 
tives of my party will think and vote likewise if and when 
we are confronted with amendments, which propose to kick 
out from the protection of the act, one and one-half millions 
of the lowest paid, the most sweated, the most exploited, 
the most insecure, the least organized, the economically 
weakest of our entire wage-earning population. 

Never let it be said that the Party which rose to power 
on the slogan of the “full dinner pail” advocated or voted 
for amendments that would permit American Kago earners 
to be paid less than a living wage. 

The leaders of the Republican Party have hoes building 
up labor legislation for many years and have spoken fear- 
lessly, frankly, on the subject of decent wages for the 
workers of this country. 


The. Florida Canal and the National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. LEX GREEN 
OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 29, 1939 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, the relation of the proposed 
ship canal across Florida to our national defense is one of 
the most important aspects of this great enterprise. I think 
it will be helpful if I set forth for the Recor the views of 
the numerous distinguished military and naval authorities 
and the national associations who have made a study of this 
project. In chronological order, these are: 

February 23, 1938: Gen. Charles P. Summerall, United 
States Army, retired, former Chief of Staff of the American 
Army, and commander of the First Division during the World 
War, stated in an address: 

In case of war in the Pacific the great bulk of supplies and 
munitions as well as troops would of necessity move by the 
Panama Canal. The transcontinental railroads were never planned 
to meet such a demand and no consideration can be given to 
their doing so. 

The country now knows from the hearings on the naval appro- 
priations bill before Congress that our war plans must provide 
for the defense of both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts at the 
same time and that the United States must fight alone. All 
shipping moving from eastern or western ports to and from the 


Panama Canal either by the Windward Passage or by the Straits 
of Florida, would be subject to destruction from foreign territory. 
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Again it is evident that the Florida canal would offer a protected 
route, easily defended from American bases for destroyers and air- 
planes in Florida, Cuba, and to the south. These conclusions are 
borne out by the fact that the Straits of Dover could not be protected 
from enemy submarines during the World War while the Kiel Canal 
was never menaced, 

The Florida canal possesses advantages comparable to those of the 
Kiel Canal which demonstrated its value to Germany as being many 
times its cost. It is not too much to say that the military value of 
the Florida canal alone would justify its construction, and any other 
first-class power facing a similar situation would long ago have built 
it for that reason alone. 


November 1938: The Mississippi Valley Association, in con- 
vention at St. Louis, adopted the following resolution: 


We commend to the attention of the President and the Congress 
the value to national defense of our system of inland waterways and 
coastal canals. The security in time of war of the water-borne com- 
merce of the Mississippi Valley via the Gulf of Mexico with the 
Atlantic seaboard is of deepest concern to the Nation. We therefore 
urge the completion of all canals for this commerce, which are rec- 
ommended by the Chief of Engineers and defined by the Secretary of 
War as being important for their strategic value. 


January 1939: The Committee on Defense Preparation of 
Pan America, in a published statement with reference to the 
Florida and Panama Canals, termed them “life lines,” and 
said: 


The Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea are the keys to the 
Americas. The protection of the lines of communication and 
supply afforded by these waters is of pivotal importance. The chief 
agencies in this protection would be the Florida and Panama Canals. 


January 16, 1939: The President of the United States wrote 
to the chairman of the House Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors: 

It has long been my belief that a Florida ship canal will be built 
one of these days, and that the building of it is justified today by 
commercial and military needs, 


March 9, 1939: The Secretary of the Navy, in a letter to the 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Commerce, wrote: 

It is the opinion of the Navy Department that by shortening the 
distance and by providing an Additional route for sea- going vessels 
between the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico, the Atlantic- 
Gulf Ship Canal would be of definite value during war in the ship- 
ment of necessary matériel for both military and commercial use, 
as yar as for the passage of naval vessels if sufficient draft is 
provided. 


March 31, 1939: General Summerall made the following 
statement before the Senate Committee on Commerce: 


Shipments by water could pass through the Florida canal, pro- 
tected, as I have described, by the barrier islands, with the princi- 
pal passages closed by mines, to the Panama Canal, and they could 
then proceed to their destinations on the west coast or to our 
island possessions. The hazards would be reduced to a minimum 
and this route from the Florida canal to the Panama Canal would 
become a veritable life-line. 

Recent events serve as a lesson and a warning. Rational plans 
for our defense must contemplate a situation where a coalition 
of enemies would require us to defend alone both the Atlantic and 
Pacific areas simultaneously. Such a potential coalition is now a 
fact. It would compel us to divide our fleet and be weaker in 
each area, or to contain one force until the other was defeated. 
If we assume a weak defense by sea in the Atlantic area, the 
hazards of shipping to the Pacific area would be immeasurably 
increased. Indeed the exposed routes by the Straits of Florida 
and the Windward Passage might become disastrous. With a 
weak force, the passages through the Antilles could be controlled, 
and the life-line route by the Florida canal would save the situation. 

* + only ships could handle the traffic. Our shortage in 
n requires that not only the cargoes but the ships should be 
given the maximum safety in route. However great may be the 
commercial advantages of the Florida canal, it is my belief that the 
military value alone would justify its cost. 


March 31, 1931: Rear Admiral Frederic B. Bassett, United 
States Navy, retired, former head of the Hydrographic Office 
of the Navy, testified before the Senate Committee on 
Commerce: 


I want to emphasize how much easier it is to protect vessels 
coming into the Florida canal than it is to protect them going 
through the Straits of Florida. These straits are not as clear of 
navigational dangers as they look. 

If we had the Florida canal, in my opinion, most of the ships 
coming into or going out of the Gulf of Mexico will use it either 
to our own Atlantic seaboard or to Europe. My belief is that the 
Florida canal is necessary for the national defense and for com- 
mercial use to and from the Panama Canal from either the Gulf 
ports or the eastern Atlantic ports. 

My idea is to close the Gulf of Mexico at the Florida Straits 
and the Yucatan Channel by submarines, or by mines, or by both. 
Mining did not seem to be impossible in the World War, when 
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the North Sea was mined. By closing the Straits of Florida and 
the Yucatan Channel, you make the Gulf of Mexico a closed sea. 
Few, if any, enemy vessels could possibly get into the Gulf of 
Mexico if we had it blockaded at these two entrances. 

Now, you will have the Gulf of Mexico a closed sea, approxi- 
mately 900 miles east and west, and an average mean north and 
south extent of about 600 miles. In other words, you have made 
about 500,000 or 600,000 square miles of practically safe water for 
your shipping to use during a war. That is a decided advantage, 
because, as I say, if you have 91,000,000 tons of freight coming 
out of the Gulf of Mexico during peacetime, how many more 
thousand tons will you have during war? 

I am firmly convinced that the construction of the Florida 
canal will fill a long-felt want. I agree with General Summerall 
when he said some time ago in an article of his that I read, that 
any other nation would have built this canal long ago for national 
defense only. 

I cannot see how anybody can fail to see the advantages of 
closing this great Gulf of Mexico and keeping it safe for our 
shipping, cur men, our officers, and our cargoes. You cannot pass 
the shipping through the Straits of Florida safely. You can take 
a chance if you like, but when we are spending so much money 
to prepare for war, this canal is ome of the most important 
projects you can undertake. 


Mr. Speaker, these are the patriotic, disinterested utter- 
ances of the greatest military and naval authorities in the 
land. I think that they are worthy of the most careful 
consideration in determining our policy with regard to this 
project. 


The Making of American Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1939 


Mr, BENDER. Mr. Speaker, almost a million aliens are 
seeking American citizenship today. As old-age-pension 
plans and relief-assistance legislation tend more and more 
to emphasize the requirement of American citizenship, we 
may expect ever-increasing numbers of strangers resident 
within our borders to apply for the privilege of American 
allegiance. In every large city within the Nation, classes 
designed to educate foreigners in the fundamentals of our 
governmental and political outlook are attracting huge num- 
bers of would-be citizens. For the most part, conscientious 
and thoroughly qualified instructors convey the meaning of 
the American experiment to diligent and zealous students. 
Men and women, many of them rapidly approaching middle 
and old age, work desperately hard to master what they are 
taught. Boards of inquiry representing every racial group 
within the community have been constrained to dig into 
records of ship arrivals going back to the early years of the 
century. Citizens’ bureaus have been set up to facilitate 
the efforts of our hosts of aliens. Altogether, the Nation 
has done a splendid job of encouraging the foreign born to 
make the United States their home in the best sense of the 
word. 

But in two most important tasks the efforts of our people 
to stimulate enthusiasm and warmth into the acquisition of 
citizenship has been a signal failure. Our preparation may 
be most adequate; our instruction may be commendable, but 
our ceremonies of admission are almost without exception 
miserable, and our efforts to teach democracy are laugh- 
able. They become perfunctory, routine, machinelike per- 
formances, utterly devoid of color or warmth. They are often 
utterly absurd performances. Here we have gathered a group 
of adults from every corner of the globe, trained them care- 
fully, forced them to wait from 2 to 7 years before admitting 
them to the fellowship of American citizens—and then, as the 
culmination of this intensive training, we thrust them into 
an ice-cold shower, calculated to damper whatever ardor 
they may have felt. 
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Today we in America feel that our Nation stands for some- 
thing unique in the community of nations. Our democracy 
is something of which we are far more proud in the twentieth 
century than we were in the nineteenth. We have learned 
through the spectacle of European adversity that our demo- 
cratic process is no longer to be taken for granted. It has 
become suddenly valuable, a system to be cherished and 
fought for with every weapon in the American arsenal. Thou- 
sands of the men and women who come to our Government 
asking admission to our citizenship have entered our land 
by way of nations which despise democracy. They have been 
impregnated for years with the writings of foreign news- 
papers, whose every message is a challenge to American ideal- 
ism. These people need a process of retraining before they 
can understand and accept the program of our United States, 
They require a new understanding of American tolerance, 
American freedom, American sympathy for the unfortunate 
before they can grasp the underlying ideals of the American 
spirit. 

On this score we have not been thorough. We have 
taught the superficial externals of our Government structure. 
Our citizens may recite with glib fluency the “names and 
numbers” of all the players in our national drama; but the 
more subtle overtones of “democracy” versus “dictatorship” 
remain deeply obscure. Perhaps the teaching of these dis- 
tinctions poses difficult problems of personnel and prepara- 
tion. It must be undertaken, nevertheless, if the goal of our 
citizenship is to be meaningful, productive living in the 
American way. 

We cannot produce Americans by machine-like production. 
There are no mills capable of grinding out citizens like so 
many streamlined sausages. Individual training for citizen- 
ship is more than a luxury for the nation of tomorrow; 
it is a necessity. And while we go about the task of re- 
constructing the naturalization process, by which our future 
democracy is assured, it would do us good to stop for a 
moment to analyze the processes by which our native-born 
arrive at the miraculous age of 21, ready and eager to assume 
the burdens of citizenship. The requirements of our public 
schools, with their well-meaning courses on civics, are ripe 
for reexamination. There is far too little of inspirational 
value in the curriculum of our classes on American history; 
and the plague of “debunking” which struck American lit- 
erature in the late twenties has seeped down into the high 
schools all too forcefully. Today an attitude of cynicism has 
replaced one of patriotic loyalty to our American heroes and 
our American institutions. 

These are perils to our democracy which cannot be ignored. 
Every citizen admitted to the fraternity of Americans without 
a true sympathy with the ideals of our Nation is a liability 
rather than an asset. Every new citizen who feels an in- 
ward tie with Fascist, Nazi, or Communist theories consti- 
tutes an “enemy within our gates,” no matter how fervently 
he may proclaim his citizenship. Every young American 
educated in our schools who comes to manhood without an 
attachment for the principles of democracy which he is willing 
to defend, if need be, to the last full measure of his devotion 
has not been given his birthright. His automatic citizen- 
ship is not a safeguard of this Republic. 

Thinking Americans, mindful of the events which have 
taken place in Europe in recent years, are beginning to ques- 
tion the process by which our people become citizens. 

Mere wishful thinking is not enough to achieve our ob- 
jective. A specific program is demanded, and to this end we 
propose the following technique as a partial solution to our 
problem of building a well-trained American citizenship: 

FOR NATURALIZATION OF ALIENS 

First. Seek to retrain aliens by a carefully planned pro- 
gram of instruction which will develop a sound conception of 
the true meaning of the American tradition and which will 
create attitudes favorable to democracy and hostile to dicta- 
torships of every color. 
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Second. Adopt a uniform civic ceremony which will be a 
fitting culmination for the training of our citizens, and which 
will be marked by warmth and friendliness. Civic groups 
headed by our district judges, mayors, councils, American 
Legion councils, and foreign group organizations should unite 
to give meaning and pageantry to the induction of our citi- 
zens, 

FOR THE NATIVE-BORN AMERICAN 

Third. Introduce each native-born American citizen to the 
responsibilities of government by publicly conducted cere- 
monies once each year for those reaching their twenty-first 
birthday during the year. 

Fourth. Redraft our school curricula during high-school 
years to train truly American attitudes through the teaching 
of civics and history with enthusiasm and fervor. In this 
way we may rekindle the glowing Americanism of a genera- 
tion ago. 


Will Rogers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WESLEY E. DISNEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1939 


Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Speaker, I speak of Will Rogers, whose 
life and experience contributed so appealingly to the fixed 
spiritual values with which this generation in America has 
been endowed. I speak of him as a man of the common peo- 
ple who, by virtue of his powers of entertainment and his 
keen sense of human nature, rose to a position of contact 
with the great of the earth and at the same time kept his 
confidence and interest in the masses and retained their vir- 
tues. Will Rogers is the finest example that I know of the 
recognition of homely basic virtues in all of the people. His 
life and activity demonstrated that these virtues are still 
popular in America and are deeply embedded in the nature 
of our people. His own confidence in an ultimate goodness in 
human nature and his ability to make that basic everyday 
goodness attractive and interesting had something of the 
effect of a breath of fresh air in a crowded room. America 
was cleaner, more honest, more dependable because of the 
manner in which Will Rogers entertained America. He is 
the finest example of the educational capacity of the theater, 
for he showed how it is possible to make the common virtues 
interesting without preaching. His ability to withstand the 
seductive influence of greatness, of social prominence and 
wealth was phenomenal and inspiring. The great native 
common sense which actuated him was revealed in his ability 
to see through the surface and the sham which accompanied 
high positions. He apparently never was deceived by it for 
a moment. 

It is a regrettable fact that it is impossible to make such 
a life permanent. By virtue of its character it is discernible 
only in the effect upon the character of the individuals with 
whom he came in contact. He built no buildings and painted 
no great pictures; he composed no poems and wrote no 
books. He did nothing to stay the hand of relentless time, 
which ultimately dissolves us all into the dust of complete 
forgetfulness. His life was merged into the changing flow 
of the day as he lived it; no one is able to pick it out and hold 
it for posterity, any more than we can Stabilize the perfume 
of a rose. But he was a great figure in his generation and 
his life is the finest example in recent years of that type of 
life which merges itself completely into the daily experience 
of its own time, where it was a continuous influence for the 
very soundest elements in our American social order. 
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OF 
HON. JERRY VOORHIS 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1939 


ARTICLE BY RAYMOND CLAPPER 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following column by Raymond Clapper appearing in the San 
Francisco News: 

[From the San Francisco News] 
HATCH BILL Boon To CIVIL SERVICE 
(By Raymond Clapper) 

WASHINGTON, July 22.—The Hatch bill to abolish political activ- 
ity by rank and file Federal employees opens the way now to bring 
thousands of these jobs into permanent civil-service status, where 
they should be. 

Why should internal-revenue collectors and others handling 
taxes, or deputy marshals and other routine employees around the 
Federal courts, be in politics? There is every reason why they 
should not be. An internal-revenue collector who rakes over your 
tax returns has no business raising party funds, or even attending 
a national political convention as a delegate. The Hatch bill 
undertakes to remove this type of employee from political machine 
activity. 

If this measure is supported by public opinion, as it evidently is 
and should be, and if political managers are not permitted to bring 
about a violation of its spirit, one of the most significant strides 
toward divorcing politics and routine governmental administration 
will have occurred. 


CLEARS WAY TO NEXT STEP 


The Hatch bill clears the way toward the next step, which is 
the extension of civil-service standards to these jobs. It tends 
to make that step easier because it takes away much of the 
political usefulness of this class of job holders. 

Remember this—patronage cuts both ways. When a Senator 
or a Representative places one of his heelers in a job he leaves 
a dozen other aspirants disappointed and disgruntled. 

Not long ago a Senator obtained a Federal judgeship for one 
of his political supporters. Unfortunately, the appointee died 
almost immediately. It was doubly unfortunate for the Senator 
because he had told a dozen others that they were second on his 
list, and they were all on his neck the following day, each 
expecting to inherit the vacancy. 

If political appointees are to be barred from political activity 
as soon as they take Federal jobs, then their usefulness to the 
Senator or Representative or the party management ends. Under 
such circumstances, this kind of patronage becomes largely a 
liability instead of a machine-building asset. The headache might 
as well be eliminated completely by putting the appointments 
under civil service. 


JOB HOLDERS WANT SECURITY 


Something is to be said also for the job holders themselves. 
They want security the same as employees in private life. The 
only way a political job holder can get security now is to get out 
at every election and hustle for his party, or for the man who 
obtained his appointment. The Hatch bill is intended to stop 
that. It therefore deprives the purely political appointee of the 
only means he has of trying to keep his job. Merit doesn't count. 
His faction or his party must be reelected or out he goes. 

So, in all fairness, and for the improvement of the public 
service, it seems highly desirable to follow through with the sec- 
ond step of extending the civil service to give these posts security 
of tenure based on merit. Then we would begin to approach the 
nonpolitical administrative standard which has been so highly 
developed in England. 

WANTS “EM UNDER CIVIL SERVICE 


In advocating the Hatch bill during House debate, Representative 
Ramspeck, of Georgia, one of the most active and intelligent 


champions of civil service, said that the reason he was supporting 


the bill was that he would like to put all of these people under 
civil service. 

“When you fellows who have been exempting them for the last 
6 years get the handcuffs on them so that you cannot use them in 
politics, then I think you will be willing to vote to have them all 
put in civil service,” Representative RAMSPECK said. 
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The two Democrats who have pushed this legislation, Senator 
HATCH, of New Mexico, who is a strong defender of President Roose- 
velt and who began the fight with his effort a year ago to take 
W. P. A. out of politics, and Representative Dempsey, of New 
Mexico, who has for many years been a personal friend of the 
President and who led the successful fight for an effective bill in 
the House, may have in this campaign laid the foundation for 
establishment of a real civil service in the Federal Government, 


H. R. 5749—The Superhighway Bill 
s EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. JEFFRIES 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1939 


LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL SUPER- 
HIGHWAY ASSOCIATION 


Mr. JEFFRIES. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor, I include the following letter received 
by me from Mr. U. G. Robinson, president of the National 
Super-Highway Association. 


NATIONAL Super-HIGHWAY ASSOCIATION, 
Atlantic City, N. J., July 24, 1939. 
Hon. WALTER S. JEFFRIES, 


Representative, Second Congressional District of New Jersey, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: It is with sincere gratitude that I thank 
you for introducing in Congress your superhighway bill H. R. 
5749, which is wholly omnipartican. 

The superhighway proposal is a purely humanitarian and pa- 
triotic measure, therefore good representatives of this democratic 
Government should not let partisan politics interfere with their 
duty to the public. 

Your bill, H. R. 5749, is the acme of perfection in legislation for 
the Nation. The construction of this superhighway system is a 
military necessity as well as a peacetime blessing. It should be 
under the control of the Federal Government, without State or 
private interference, just as is the post-office system. 

Allow me to give you a brief outline of the history and de- 
velopment of the proposal to build a national superhighway 
system. Back in 1922, while driving on the mud roads of Georgia, 
the 9-foot-wide brick roads through the swamps of Florida, and 
especially on the ever-winding Boston Post Road, I saw the need 
of a better and safer system than the public roads could possibly 
provide for long-distance transportation. In fact, I saw that 
the development and improvement of the public highways had not 
kept pace with the development and improvement of the auto- 
mobile I was driving. For over a quarter of a century I had 
observed that when the railroads built more powerful engines to 
haul heavier loads, they strengthened and enlarged the rails com- 
mensurate with the loads they were required to carry. The in- 
telligent and business-like administration of railroad development 
always maintained a true equilibrium between the safety of the 
rails on the roadbed and the train on the tracks. The reverse is 
true in the development of the automobile by private industry 
and the development of adequate roads by the Government, 

The facts are undeniable. The swift speed of the automobile 
took the place of the slow horse-and-buggy gait, but it used the 
same road which the horse had inherited from the ox. As a 
general rule there has been only one improvement on the crooked 
trails blazed in pioneer days leading from village to village. The 
one improvement on the twisting, winding, angling ox-cart road 
is hard surfacing. The public roads today, for the automobile 
traffic, are mostly located where they were 100 years ago. The 
speedy through traffic is yet required to travel on the principal 
streets of villages, towns, and cities, which pedestrians use as side- 
walks and children utilize as playgrounds. A forceful illustra- 
tion is the automobile highway from Philadelphia to Washington, 
leading the traffic for several miles through the crowded streets of 
the city of Baltimore. Trees, telephone poles, bridge abutments, 
drainage ditches are exposed on every highway. Dangerous grade 
crossings are in great number. Two-way traffic lanes have be- 
come a menace to human life and valuable property. The “horse 
sense” of the motor power drawing the buggy, turned aside when 
meeting coming traffic. The modern mechanical motor power in 
the automobile has no “horse sense” to guide it, and too often the 
human driver exercises less judgment than the horse. The appall- 
ing result is death at grade crossings, death in head-on collisions, 
death to busy pedestrians, death to children playing in the street, 
and death to occupants of cars. 

In 1922, I had before me the startling record of 13,956 murders 
by automobile. The Travelers Insurance Co. estimates the eco- 
nomic loss to be $60,000 for each automobile death. To my mind, 
the answer to these perilous conditions and fatal results was not 
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more to drive very carefully on these inefficient and 
antiquated roads. It was not more caution to avoid the innumer- 
able death traps. Warnings and cautions are necessary and 
valuable and should be heeded and appreciated by all motorists, 
but my thoughts turned toward the building of safe roads for 
automobiles just as the railroad engineers constructed better and 
safer tracks for larger trains. Therefore, I organized the National 
Super-Highway Association, a nonprofit corporation with the 
single object of advocating that the Federal Government build 
the greatest superhighway system on earth, 

In my mental vision, I constructed the first superhighway. I 
coined the term and copyrighted the same. The definition of 
superhighway, as I then defined it, has not been changed ex- 
cept in the popularity of its use. Then, I was laughed at and 
scorned as “visionary.” I persisted because I knew I was right. 
Since writing the superhighway proposal in 1922, I have per- 
sonally spent over $15,000 for literature, postage, and public 
addresses. For 17 years I have sent letters to Members of Con- 
gress, State legislatures, State highway officials, and newspapers 
throughout the Nation until now the word “superhighway” is al- 
most a household expression and the intelligent desire of every 
thinking motorist. 

“Imitation is the sincerest flattery,” said Charles Caleb Colton. 
I do not know how sincere it is, but now the superhighway 
plans originated by me are frequently being imitated, though, oft- 
times, in an inferior manner and offered to the public as genuine, 
Many such imitations have been advocated in radio addresses, 
newspaper and magazine articles, where the authors have had 
free access, and scores of bills have been introduced in Congress 
and State legislatures, proposing to build superhighways. How- 
ever, as much as I deplore the inefficient imitations, I do appre- 
ciate the “flattery,” as Colton defined it. 

Naturally I am proud of the fact that you have introduced this 
bill in Congress (H. R. 5749), based authoritatively on my 
original definition of a superhighway, and that you are earnestly 
working for its enactment. The bill itself is a complete and 
accurate exemplification of the definition I wrote many years 
ago and which so many have tried to imitate. 

Mr. Jerrrres, I am yet seeking that serious hearing” suggested 
in an editorial published in the Atlantic City Press, June 13, 1932. 
To comprehend the full force of the editorial, one must read it 
all; therefore it is quoted in full under its caption: 


“ADMIRABLE ENTHUSIASM 


“The ‘man with a plan’ is so very numerous in times of stress 
that bewildered citizens and bored officials cannot be expected to 
enthuse over him, even if they do not regard his proposals with 
downright skepticism on general principles. We share their 
cynicism, 

“Nevertheless we take out hat off to Mr. U. G. Robinson, fellow 
Atlantic Cityite, who has suggested to everybody from President 
Hoover down a plan for unemployment relief and economic revival 
so stupendous in magnitude that it stands out in bold relief 
among all others—those of Owen Young, the Goldsbcroughs, La 
Follettes, Hoovers, Mills, Garners, and all the rest. He would build 
25,000 miles of unobstructed, uncrossed motor highway from coast 
to coast, border to border, giving work to the 10,000,000 unem- 
ployed, amortizing a bond issue of $10,000,000,000 with the receipts 
from tolls; in a word, public works unemployment relief and eco- 
nomic recovery with no increase in bonded debt or taxes. 

“While not pretending to pass upon whether the plan is prac- 
ticable, we do say that the initiative and enthusiasm of Mr. 
Robinson justify high tribute. Unable to obtain a hearing at the 
White House or in Congress, Mr. Robinson has published the plan 
in book form with the purpose of circularizing it all over the 
country. If all citizens were of the caliber to take the same en- 
thusiastic interest in public affairs we might get somewhere with 
this depression quickly. 

“Moreover, if hard times continue, who knows but what we may 
reach the stage where such walloping blows at the depression shall 
receive a respectful, serious hearing? Everybody remembers the 
time when such emergency measures as a general sales tax, 55- 
percent surtaxes in big incomes, Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tions, and liberalization of the Federal Reserve to safeguard the 
gold supply would have been laughed out of Washington, and we 
were calmly assured that the business slump was only psycho- 
logical and could not last but a few months after the stock market 
break of 1929.” 

The fact that the depression is yet here, 7 years after the publi- 
cation of that prophetic editorial, seems to be positive proof that 
we have “reached the stage where such walloping blows at the 
depression” should “receive a respectful, serious hearing” before 
the President, the Congress, and the unselfish business and eco- 
nomic interests of America. 

Billion after billion of public debt has been bonded on innocent 
generations yet unborn, as a result of the failure of those in high 
authority to strike real “walloping blows at the depression,” one 
that is “so stupendous in magnitude that it stands out in bold 
relief among all others.” I challenge an honest debate and de- 
mand a “serious hearing” before those in authority and on whose 
conscience should rest the awful responsibility of ending the de- 
plorable economic conditions which enthrall the masses of Ameri- 
can citizens today after so many expensive experimentations have 
been “weighed in the balance and found wanting.” The steady 
increase of human suffering for the necessities of life in this 
land of abundance is appalling. The needless sacrifice of sacred 
human life on the inefficient public highways, the Government- 
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constructed bloody shambles—is astounding. The death roll, now 
555 35,000 annually on the present-day public roads, is hor- 


ying. 

If one-half of $20,000,000,000 spent on various forms of temporary 
relief in recent years, with no possibility of reimbursement, had 
been spent in building this permanent Nation-defending and life- 
saving superhighway system, the Nation would have a tangible 
worth-while asset to leave to future generations rather than the 
overwhelming public debt which this generation is binding on its 
children and their children, leaving them no valuable legacy in 
return therefor. Occasionally some opponent asserts that the 
superhighway will not be used enough to make it self-sustaining. 
The Gallup survey proves this assumption is wrong. Of course, 
there is prejudice against toll roads but that is, like all prejudices, 
because of lack of understanding of what is proposed in your bill, 

Good people sometimes express an erroneous opinion before they 
have studied all the facts and thoroughly understand just what 
To bill proposes to do. They do not have a clear picture before 

hem. Their vision being blurred, their conclusions are equally 
indistinct and unreliable. The patrons of this superhighway will 
make a profit on every dollar invested in tolls to pay for the 
superservice rendered. They can drive twice the distance, in greater 
safety, in the same length of time and consume half the energy 
required on the present-day roads. They will save more in other 
cash outlays than the amount paid for this superservice in fuel 
costs, In wasted depreciation, in valuable time consumed and in 
unnecessary travel expenses. In addition to the cash profit made 
by paying the toll-service charge on the superhighway, is the in- 
valuable assurance of lifesaving protection from fatal head-on 
collisions, disastrous grade crossings, horrors of pedestrian mur- 
ders, and the dangerous death traps in the guise of bridge abut- 
ments, trees, poles, ditches, and other innumerable sudden-death 
obstacles on our public roads. 

What if it requires 50 years to self-liquidate the cost of construc- 
tion of this incalculable benefit to the Nation and every patron 
of the superhighway? What if it should require 100 years to liqui- 
date this cost? What of it? No one is burdened by any taxation. 
Every citizen in this and the following generations will be blessed, 
made happier and more prosperous by the construction, use, and 
maintenance of this permanent life-saving and self-liquidating 
superhighway system, 

There are two proposals, which, when enacted into law and put 
in operation, would administer a complete knockout walloping blow 
at the depression and remedy the existing ills. The one would 
humanely and permanently relieve the sufferings of the indigent 
needy, and the other would supply profitable jobs for the twelve to 
thirteen million unemployed for several years to come, and thereby 
build this safe superhighway system for the protection of human 
life while engaged in the commerce of the Nation, 

Without fear of logical contradiction, I make the two following 
declarations: 

First, an adequate Federal pension to all needy citizens 60 years 
old, to all needy blind, to all needy deaf and mute, to all needy 
permanently and totally disabled, to all needy widows with dé- 
pendent minor children along with all widows and minor children 
of deceased soldiers, is vitally essential to the welfare of the 
Nation. This pension would eliminate all other taxes and charity 
for the relief of their suffering and insecurity. Such a pension 
system, regardless of whose “plan” is adopted, properly financed 
and administered on a pay-as-you-go basis by a just taxation 
system devised by the wisdom of Congress, will restore happiness 
and contentment to all our handicapped citizens. While such a 
pension system will bring reasonable prosperity to the recipients, 
to the small merchant, benefit the farmer, stimulate limited 
manufacturing, and supply possibly a million jobs for the now 
unemployed, it will not bring complete recovery to the business 
of the Nation. 

Second, the building of the great lifesaving, self-liquidating, 
and Nation-defending superhighway system which your bill, H. R. 
5749, defines, will, without doubt, give profitable and self-support- 
ing jobs to each and every one of the twelve to thirteen million 
now unemployed for from 6 to 8 years to come. 

Private industry cannot absorb all this surplus labor which has 
been ousted from its professional job by modern automatic ma- 
chinery. Every sane thinking citizen knows positively that the 
thousands of men who learned glass blowing cannot possibly go 
back to their hand furnaces, which do not now exist. The auto- 
matic glass-blowing machine has permanently taken their jobs. 
The tens of thousands of professional and experienced Morse-code 
bperators cannot go back to their one-time lucrative positions. 
The automatic teletype machine has abolished their jobs. The 
cigar and cigarette maker, the cement mixer, the professional corn 
husker, the humble cotton picker, and literally thousands of other 
skilled-labor jobs have been ruthlessly obliterated by the inven- 
tion of precise automatic machines, which have taken the place 
of less accurate skilled hand labor, and they are now producing a 
larger volume of manufactured goods at less cost. 

It is irony and the most subtle sarcasm to argue that the stead- 
ily increasing number of millions of able-bodied patriotic, unem- 
ployed citizens should go back to their former jobs in industry. 
Such advice is like offering vinegar and gall to thirsty and fam- 
ishing men and women who are in desperate need of pure water 
and wholesome food. Such brutal satire will sooner or later be 
effectively resented by the manhood and womanhood of the unem- 
ployed citizenry of this great democratic Nation. We are riding on 
the rim of a crater of a mighty volcano of dissatisfaction. Red- 
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blooded Americans cannot always be deprived of their birthright 
in this God-given land of abundance. 

New jobs must be created by the Government for all unemployed 
citizens that the automatic machines have tly eliminated 
from industry. No lover of justice can consider W. P. A. work as 
a satisfactory living job. Some complain that the workers lean 
on their shovels too much. Shame on such arguments. If they 
were paid wages to supply them a decent living for their families, 
it would inspire them to do more work. As a rule they probably 
earn more than the $57 a month they are paid, especially when we 
consider their mental anguish and humiliating political servitude. 
Then why expect them to do more work than they get paid for? As 
law-abiding citizens they are entitled to a better standard of living. 
The founders of our great democracy declared: “All men are created 
equal,” and I am wondering if any Member of Congress, elected by 
the votes of these “equal” citizens would do more work for the 
money paid if they were on the other end of the equation. 

Your bill wisely and honestly calls for the payment of “the pre- 
vailing wage” everywhere and to all workers. H. R. 5749, proposing 
to build this national lifesaving superhighway system, is the most 
gigantic, the most beneficial, self-liquidating, Nation-defending, and 
employment-creating public-works project ever offered to the Con- 
gress in behalf of the millions of unemployed throughout the 
country. 

To be self-liquidating, this superhighway system must charge 
a toll for the special service rendered, just the same as the Postal 
System charges a toll for the service it renders in delivering the 
mails. Why should the Government build post offices, buy and 
operate equipment, and deliver free the great volume of profitable 
business maii of the Nation, and by hidden taxes collect from the 
public the expense therefor? Is there any sane reason why each 
individual beneficiary of the Government mail service should not 
be required to pay a just toll for the transportation of his mail? 

It is not logical, or true to fact, to assert we must have free, 
and not toll, public roads. The truth is, the public roads today 
are not free but are paid for by hidden tolls extracted from the 
taxpayers and supplied to the users without direct charge. Some- 
one always pays the toll. Shakespeare said: “Consistency, thou 
art a jewel.” Why not be consistent? The people who use the 
superhighway system will protect their lives, save money on op- 
erating expense, and make a profit by paying toll therefore they 
should pay for the service rendered. Why lay the burden of 
construction and upkeep on the general taxpayer by innumerable 
unseen levies for so-called free roads? 

Your bill proposes to construct entirely new roadbeds and not 
interfere in the least with the present public-road system which 
should be maintained for the use of local traffic. Anyone who prefers 
to risk the danger of death and destruction on the inefficient and 
unprotected public roads and also pay more expense in time and 
upkeep can yet have the privilege of going the most expensive and 
dangerous way where only 205 were killed over Memorial Day week- 
end. Of course, any person can walk to Philadelphia and deliver his 
letter, if he prefers to do so, rather than pay a direct cash toll of 
3 cents to the Government post-office system for that service. To be 
a self-liquidating and lifesaving superhighway system, as your bill 
proposes, it must ever maintain a just, direct toll charge. 

In closing let me repeat: My bold assertion, without fear of suc- 
cessful contradiction, is that there are two vitally important non- 
partisan measures that must be enacted into law by the Congress 
before complete recovery, permanent prosperity, and happy tran- 
quillity will return to the American people. 

First. The granting of adequate pensions for all needy old 
people, who have helped to make this country the richest on 


earth, and for all unfortunate, worthy, needy, handicapped citi- 


zens, which is humanitarian and national righteousness. 

Second. The building of the national superhighway system, as 
defined in your bill, H. R. 5749. 

Thus, by bestowing honest, just, and humanitarian pensions on 
all the deserving needy and by creating fair, remunerative Ameri- 
can standard-of-living jobs for all unemployed by this self-liqui- 
dating public-works project, Congress will bring about abundant 
prosperity and complete and happy recovery as an accomplished 
fact 


Respectfully submitted. 
U. G. ROBINSON, 
President, National Super-Highway Association. 


Be it enacted, etc., That a system of durable, concrete-surfaced, 
safety automobile highways and airplane emergency landing fields, 
and their appurtenances, be constructed within and by the United 
States following as near as practicable the routes hereinafter de- 
scribed, said highways to be known as the national superhighway 


system. 

(a) Beginning at or near Portland, Maine, thence running in a 
westerly direction to near Boston, Mass., New York City, N. T.; 
Trenton, N. J.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; through West 
Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Colorado, Utah, and 
Nevada to San Francisco, herein designated as the central route. 

(b) Beginning at a point on the central route near Philadelphia, 
Pa., thence running in a southwesterly direction to near Baltimore, 
Mad.; Washington, D. C.; Richmond, Va.; and through North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
New Mexico, and Arizona to near San Diego, Calif.; thence in a 
northerly direction to near Los Angeles and San Francisco, Calif., 
herein designated as the southern route. 
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(c) Beginning at the intersection of the central and southern 
routes in California, thence running to near Portland, Oreg., and 
Seattle, Wash.; east through Idaho, Montana, North Dakota, to 
near Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn.; thence in a southeasterly 
direction to near Milwaukee, Wis.; south of Chicago, Il. Detroit, 
Mich.; Cleveland, Ohio; Erie, Pa.; and near Buffalo, Rochester, 
Syracuse, Utica, and Albany, N. Y.; thence easterly to the central 
route near Boston, Mass., herein designated as the northern route. 

(d) Beginning at a point on the southern route near Washington, 
D. C.; thence running southwesterly through Tennessee and Arkan- 
sas; and joining the southern route in Texas, herein designated as 
the Washington-Southwest route. 

(e) Beginning at a point on the northern route near Buffalo, 
N. Y.; thence running southeasterly to near Harrisburg and Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; thence to Atlantic City, N. J. 

G) Beginning at a point on the northern route near Cleveland, 
Ohio; thence running in a southerly direction to the southern route. 

(g) Beginning at a point on the northern route near Chicago, II.: 
thence running in a southeasterly direction to near Indianapolis, 
Ind; Louisville, Ky.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Atlanta, Ga.; and Miami, Fla.; 
herein designated as the Chicago-Miami route. 

(h) Beginning at a point on the northern route near Detroit, 
Mich., thence running southerly to the intersection of the Chicago- 
Miami route with the Washington-Southwest route. 

(i) Beginning at a point on the northern route near Chicago, 
Ill., where the Chicago-Miami route begins, thence running south- 
west intersecting the central route near St. Louis, Mo.; to near 
Springfield, Mo.; Oklahoma City, Okla.; and intersecting the south- 
ern route near El Paso, Tex. 

(j) Beginning at the intersection point near Chicago, Ill., on the 
northern route, thence running southwesterly to near Des Moines, 
oan Omaha, Nebr.; and intersecting the central route near Denver, 

0. 

(k) Beginning at a point on the northern route near Minneapolis, 
Minn., thence running in a southeasterly direction to near St. Louis, 
Mo.; Memphis, Tenn.; and New Orleans, La. 

(1) Beginning at a point on the northern route in North Dakota, 
thence running in a southerly direction through South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Oklahoma, to near Galveston, Tex. 

(m) Beginning at a point on the northern route in Montana, 
thence running in a southerly direction through Wyoming, east of 
Denver, Colo., New Mexico, and to the southern route near El Paso, 

* 


(n) Branch superhighways shall be extended from main-line 
superhighways to near every State capital not otherwise connected 
with the main lines. 

(0) Branches shall be extended to all centers of traffic deemed 
necessary for the completion of a comprehensive system of high- 
ways for commercial use and national defense. 

Sec. 2. That the building or construction of said national super- 
highway system, and all work incidental thereto, shali be under 
the general supervision, direction, and control of a Director of 
Superhighways (hereinafter called the Director) subject to the 
approval of a commission composed of seven members. Said 
Director and Commissioners shall be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

(a) The Director, with the Commission's approval, is hereby 
authorized, empowered, and directed to take immediately whatever 
steps may be necessary to construct said national superhighway 
rmen as rapidly as possible, in accordance with the provisions of 
this act. 

(b) The Director shall, with the approval of the Commission, 
appoint, as First Assistant Director, a qualified engineer, thoroughly 
experienced in road þuilding, who shall immediately organize all 
necessary engineers and surveyors available among United States 
citizens, whose duty shall be to locate said national superhighway 
along general lines described in this act. 

(c) The Director shall appoint, with the approval of the Com- 
mission, such other assistants as are required to properly and 
speedily start construction work, so that employment may be 
given all unemployed citizens of the United States at the earliest 
possible day. 

(d) That the Director shall organize his office with necessary 
assistants immediately and without delay shall give orders for the 
approximate amount of approved fabricated steel that will be 
required to construct the national superhighway system. These 
orders shall be given at the standard price paid for such materials 
in 1938, to be determined by the Director, to all steel mills in the 
United States that agree to pay to their employees the scale of 
wages paid in the year 1938, to be determined by the Director. 

(e) The Director shall also give immediately to any or all 
American cement factories orders for all necessary cement in cotton 
bags, at a price generally paid in 1938, to be determined by the 
Director, but requiring that all factories accepting these orders 
shall pay 1938 scale of wages or more to all employees. 

(f) The Director, at the earliest possible time, shall let contracts 
to any or all American factories for approximately enough tractors, 
dump trucks, automobiles, stone crushers, concrete mixers, steam 
shovels, and all road-building machinery required in the con- 
struction of the said superhighway system. 

(g) The Director shall place orders for the wire and all other 
materials required to build, fence, and light the national super- 
highway system so as to give employment to the largest number 
of citizens immediately. 

(h) All material contracts shall be given at approximately stand- 
ard prices paid in 1938, but given only to such manufacturers who 
actually agree to pay 1938 scale of wages or more to all employees. 
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(i) That the spirit and purpose of these provisions of price and 
wage scale in this act is to set all these factories at full-speed pro- 
duction immediately, at a reasonable profit, and pay a comfortable 
living wage for all citizens employed in the construction of said 
superhighway system, and for all labor that produces the materials 
which are used in said construction. In case there is any dispute 
or difference of opinion as to the rate or scale of wages prevailing 
in 1938, then the decision of the Director after advice from the 
United States Department of Labor shali be final. 

(j) That no person, partnership, association, corporation, trustee, 
or receiver shall be awarded any contract for materials who was not 
producing, manufacturing, or making such materials prior to Janu- 
ary 1, 1938, nor shall any person, partnership, association, corpora- 
tion, trustee, or receiver be awarded a contract for materials in 
excess of their productive capacity for the year 1938, and in no 
event shall any subsequent contract or contracts be awarded to 
any person, partnership, association, corporation, trustee, or receiver 
until the completion of 80 percent of any previously awarded 
contract, 

(k) That all contracts for materials, and so forth, entered into 
by the Director with the approval of the Commission shall contain 
a clause giving priority of delivery to orders received by firms 
furnishing materials from sources other than the national super- 
highway system, it being the intent of this act to furnish a suffi- 
cient market to take slack between business originating from 
ordinary sources and 100 percent capacity as of 1938. 

Sec. 3. That the President shall appoint a Commission composed 
of seven Commissioners, but that not more than four of said 
Commissioners shall be of the same political party. 

(a) That the Director is hereby given full authority to make, 
and said Director shall make, with the approval of the Commission, 
all decisions affecting the location and construction of the highways 
authorized in this act. 

(b) That the Director, with the approval of the Commission, is 
authorized to acquire, by purchase, condemnation, or otherwise, 
such tracts of land necessary to carry out the purpose and intent 
of this act. 

(c) That the Director shall, with the approval of the Commis- 
sion, formulate all regulations concerning toll charges and the 
collection thereof: Provided, however, That in no case can the 
charge exceed 1 cent per mile for private passenger vehicles. 

(d) That the Director, with the approval of the Commission, shall 
make all regulations concerning the leasing of automobile-freight 
or passenger-bus franchises, gasoline-service stations, restaurants, 
or other commerciai structures servicing patrons of the national 
superhighway system. 

(e) That the Director, with the approval of the Commission, is 
hereby authorized to take such action as may be necessary and 
proper to regulate and control all said traffic on said national 
superhighway system, so as to prevent unfair competition among 
common carriers engaged in any traffic: Provided, however, That 
such control and regulations shall not in any way conflict with the 
authority and regulations of any other agency of the Government 
now functioning. Existing railroads paralleling sections of the 
national superhighway system, and which regularly maintain ade- 
quate passenger and freight service, shall be given franchises for 
both local passenger-bus and freight-truck service along such 
adjacent and superhighways on a parity with all other franchises 
for commercial and passenger use of the superhighway system, 
provided such franchises shall not extend beyond the territory 
served by the said railroad, and it shall not interfere with the 
same privilege granted to other railroads along their lines, and 
these railroad franchises shall not interfere with independent 
passenger- and freight-service franchises. The purpose of this 
provision is that no monopoly of the business on any part of the 
superhighway system can exist. No commercial traffic shall be 
permitted to interfere with the safety and reasonable speed of 
private automobiles. 

(f) That the national superhighway system provided for in this 
act shall be open to the public that pay the tolls and observe 
the rules and regulations under ordinary conditions, but subject to 
such reasonable priorities as may be given by the Director, with 
the approval of the Commission, to official business of the United 
States, and in time of actual or threatened public danger the 
President may direct the War Department to assume temporary 
control over said national superhighway system, or any part thereof, 
and issue such regulations for the use of the highway as may seem 
necessary under such circumstances, and also in case of actual or 
threatened serious riot, insurrection, or other public danger within 
a State, the President may, at the request of the Governor of such 
a State, direct the War Department to issue orders giving said State 
such temporary priorities in use of said highway as the Secretary 
of War may deem necessary. 

(g) That convict labor shall not be employed in the construction 
work provided for in this act. Only free citizens of the United 
States shall be employed by the Director. 

(h) That the Director shall have the free use of the United 
States mail in conducting the business of the national superhigh- 
way system in like manner as any other executive department of 
the Government. The Director shall have the cooperation of all 
other departments of the Government, including information, 
service, officers, engineers, or agents thereof, in aiding the construc- 
tion of this superhighway. 

(i) That the Director shall appoint, assign, and compensate 
superintendents and police officers to guard and protect the national 
superhighway system, and agents to collect the tolls, and all needed 
officials and assistants properly to conduct the business of the 
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highway in the same efficient manner that other departments of 
the Government are conducted. The Director shall take appropriate 
action in court of jurisdiction to properly punish any person who 
shall violate any of the provisions of said rules of the road, made 
for the operation of the superhighway system in a safe, fair, and 
equitable manner, and may bar any violator of the regulations 
from driving motor vehicles on said superhighway. 

(j) That this national superhighway system shall always remain 
a safely protected toll road, and operated by the United States at 
rates of toll that will make it self-liquidating and self-sustaining. 

Sec. 4. That said national superhighway system shall be con- 
structed in strict accordance with the and specifications pre- 
pared by the best engineering ability available, under the super- 
vision of the Director. 

(a) The materials used in the construction shall be of the best 
products of American manufacture and workmanship, and of the 
most durable construction known to modern engineering. 

(b) All safety regulations and appliances possible shall be 
utilized. 

(c) There shall be no railroad grade crossings. The superhighway 
shall be built over or under all other highways. 

(d) There shall be an insurmountable safety barrier between 
traffic lanes for both private and commercial vehicles which are 
running in different directions. 

(e) There shall be no poles, trees, abutments, or obstacles 
exposed to traffic. . 

(£) The 13 main lines of the national superhighway system de- 
scribed in this act shall have at least two hard-surfaced protected 
traffic lanes and one heavy concrete or solid gravel lane, for parking 
when cars stop, for commercial vehicles, and also two lanes with 
parking shoulders for private automobiles running in opposite 
directions, making a total of at least four traffic and two shoulder 
lanes running in each direction. In thickly populated sections 


of the country, where traffic will be very heavy, three or more 


traffic lanes for both private and commercial service shall be bullt, 
the number to be determined by the Director, with the approval 
of the Commission, after the engineers have reported on probable 
traffic requirements; however, in thinly populated rough mountain 
country, where in the judgment of the engineers and the Director, 
with the approval of the Commission, one less lane in each direction 
for each class of traffic, private and commercial, may be built. 

(g) All engineering shall be planned with a view of adding 
traffic lanes in the future as increased traffic may require. 

(h) All branch lines shall be built in accordance with the present 
neecs of traffic and planned for expansion as the future needs may 
develop. 

(i) The national superhighway system shall be located outside 
of cities, towns, and villages and shall not be used as pedestrian 
streets, or to interfere with local traffic, or the present free public 
roads. 

(j) The main-line highways shall be located for the purpose of 
through traffic, then branches constructed, at nearly right angles, 
to or near the larger cities or centers of traffic, as the Director may 
determine, with the advice of the engineering department and the 
approval of the Commission. 

(k) Entrances shall be established at convenient locations to 
traffic requirements. 

(1) Proper buildings for tollhouses and also supply stations 
where supplies needed by patrons of the superhighway can be 
purchased shall be built. No privately built supply stations or 
advertising signs shall be allowed on the right-of-way. 

(m) All grades and curves shall be reduced to the lowest degree 
possible in feasible engineering. 

(n) The entire road system shall be properly lighted. 

(o) Two to five hundred feet of land shall be purchased where 
available on either side of the right-of-way for future use in 
superhighway expansion and on which to build, when needed, 
conduits to contain telephone, telegraph, or high-tension electric 
wires, or for other purposes. 

(p) The entire right-of-way shall be enclosed with substantial 
fences. 

Sec. 5. That sufficient airplane-landing fields shall be constructed 
along the national superhighway system in order to afford a safe 
haven close to a means of transportation for passenger-carrying 
airplanes in case of emergency or bad weather. 

(a) That the location, size, and specifications for construction of 
the landing fields shall be decided by the Department of Commerce 
and constructed by the Director with the supervision of the 
Department of Commerce. 

(b) That the regulations in the act specifying types and manu- 
facture of materials and labor to be used on the road construction 
shall apply to the materials and labor used in the construction 
of the airplane-landing fields. 

(c) That the intent of this section of this act is to provide for 
the construction of a series of modern, lighted, safe landing fields 
throughout the United States, 

(d) That the maintenance and operation of these airplane 
emergency landing fields shall be under the supervision of the 
Department of Commerce. 

(e) That the airplane emergency landing fields provided for in 
this act shall be open to the public at all times without service 
charge, other than for materials and labor furnished, for use as an 
emergency landing field, except in times of national crisis when 
upon Executive order of the President of the United States these 
airplane landing fields shall come under the direction of the 
Secretary of War. 
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Sec. 6. That for the purpose of providing means for the payment 
of the costs of the national superhighway system the Secretary of 
the Treasury is hereby authorized and instructed to issue and sell 
bonds of the United States in an amount not to exceed $10,000,- 
000,000. 

(a) Such bonds shall be in such form and denominations and 
shall be subject to such terms and conditions and shall include 
such provisions for redemption or retirement as may be prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

(b) Such bonds shall bear interest, if any, at the rate to be 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, but not to exceed 3 
percent per annum, payable semiannually. 

(c) These bonds shall be fully and unconditionally guaranteed 
as to the principal and interest, if any, by the United States. 

(d) All moneys received for tolls, rent, franchises, or otherwise 
from the national superhighway system shall be deposited in the 
Treasury of the United States in a fund known as the national 
superhighway fund. 

(e) Moneys in the national superhighway fund shall be available 
for use in the retirement or redemption of bonds issued for con- 
struction of the national and airplane emergency landing fields at 
the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, 

(f) Payment for materials, labor, salaries, maintenance, and all 
costs incident to the construction and operation of the public 
works herein provided for shall be paid by the Treasurer of the 
United States from moneys received through the sale of the bonds 
provided for herein or from moneys on deposit in the national 
superhighway fund. 

(g) That the Director and Commission each year shall make a 
full report to the Congress of all business transacted by said 
Director in carrying out the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 7. That the Director with the approval of the Commission 
is hereby given plenary powers and authority to take or cause to 
be taken any action not otherwise provided for herein which may be 
necessary to carry out the spirit and purpose of this act which is 
hereby declared to be as follows, to wit: 

(a) To create immediately profitable employment for all unem- 
ployed citizens of the United States. 

(b) To eliminate the need of all dole or charity to able-bodied 
citizens throughout the Nation by giving them remunerative jobs. 

(c) To greatly increase the circulation of money and create 
greater buying power in every State in the Union. 

(d) To build a gigantic system of self-supporting and self-liqui- 
dating national superhighways and safe airplane emergency landing 
fields for the ever-increasing automobile and airplane traffic that 
will give greater protection to human life and personal property 
than is now possible on free public roads, 

(e) To change this recognized crisis, this appalling period of 
depression, and stagnation of business into an era of unbounded 
prosperity and happiness for all labor, business, and professional 
citizens of the Union and thus reestablish a generally improved 
financial condition among all the people of the Nation. 

Sec. 8. That this act is not intended to repeal any provision of 
o 3 Highway Act unless such provision is in direct conflict 

with. 

(a) That if any provision of this act should be held to be invalid, 
such invalid provision shall not affect the validity of any other 
provision of this act which can be given effect. 

(c) This act shall take effect immediately on its passage. 


Commemorating the Birth of John Ericsson— 
Statue Erected in His Honor in Potomac Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN G. ALEXANDER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1939 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, John Ericsson, the gifted 
Swede whose granite statue overlooks the Potomac back of 
the Lincoln Memorial, yesterday was linked with Lincoln 
as one of the savers of the Nation. 

Many interested persons attended the ceremonies com- 
memorating the one hundred and thirty-sixth anniversary 
of Ericsson’s birth and to recognize the Navy’s action in 
naming the destroyer dd 439, now under contract for con- 
struction, in honor of the Swedish inventor. 

Ericsson’s principal contribution to naval progress was his 
development in 1836 of the screw propeller and his design for 
the Monitor, an ironclad vessel commonly referred to as a 
cheese box on a raft. The Monitor met the Confederate’s 
dreaded Merrimac for the first engagement of ironclads dur- 
ing the Civil War. 
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Ericsson’s life was traced by Representative MELVIN J. 
Maas, of Minnesota, and Representative Martin F. SMITH, of 
Washington, the latter speaker recalling the traditional 
friendship between Sweden and the United States and the 
part the inventor played in the Civil War with the introduc- 
tion of his ironclad vessel. He placed Ericsson with Lincoln 
and the others who strove to save the Union. 

The ceremonies were held under sponsorship of the John 
Ericsson Society, with William Nelson Morell, of Washington, 
presiding. The wreath was laid by Charles Edison, Acting 
Secretary of the Navy. The Navy Band, Lt. Charles Benter, 
leader, played patriotic airs and the Swedish national anthem. 
Sweden was represented by Folke Wennerberg, counselor of 
the legation. 

Ericsson early displayed his inventive genius. He became 
a draftsman for a Swedish canal company at the age of 12. 
Leaving the Swedish Army in 1827 he went to London and 
competed in the design for a locomotive. Later he designed 
engines used by Sir John Ross for his Arctic expeditions. 
Although in 1836 he developed the screw propeller he could 
not establish priority but, nevertheless, received a share of 
the admiralty prize. 

Ericsson came to New York City in 1839, residing there 
until his death in 1889. In 1854 he offered designs for what 
was to be the Monitor to Louis Napoleon, who declined 
them. The United States utilized the plans in the Monitor, 
which, in Hampton Roads, Va., upset the Confederates’ iron- 
clad hopes. 

Congressman Maas’ speech is as follows: 


THE NAVY’S DEBT TO JOHN ERICSSON 


Those of us who are close to the Navy and American naval his- 
tory realize just how profound an impression John Ericsson made 
upon our Navy and American history itself. 

At the turn of the last century, a boy was born in Sweden who 
was destined to play a most important part in American history, 
as well as to become a great leader in engineering. 

John Ericsson was born in 1803 in the Province of Varmland, 
Sweden. From an early age he was outstanding in engineering. 
He came to the United States in 1939. Ericsson was one of the 
leaders in steam locomotion, both for land and sea. 

Among his most noted inventions was the screw propeller for 
ships, which revolutionized steamboats. 

In 1844 he built the first screw-driven ship of war, the Princeton, 
a 600-ton frigate. Also, for the first time, the machinery of 
propulsion was placed below the water line, thereby protecting 
them from enemy shells. This radical development, along with 
the screw propeller itself, made practicable the application of steam 
to vessels of war. 

From John Ericsson's frigate Princeton has descended the whole 
line of modern warships. All naval warfare was revolutionized. 
From this invention of Ericsson grew all modern navies. Probably 
John Ericsson is most remembered for his invention and construc- 
tion of the Monitor, referred to often as “a cheese box on a raft.” 
In one of the most dramatic moments of all naval history, the 
Monitor was completed and rushed to Hampton Roads just in 
time to save the Union fleet from total destruction from the guns 
of the ironclad, the Merrimac. The Monitor suffering no damage 
herself, drove off and permanently disabled the Merrimac. 

This signal naval victory played a heroic part in winning the 
war and preserving the Union. Many historians believe that it 
was the decisive battle that made possible the ultimate victory 
for the North, for had the Merrimac successfully completed its 
attack upon and the annihilation of the Union fleet, the blockade 
would have been raised, Washington and other important port 
cities would have been captured, Europe would have recognized 
the Confederacy. 

The Union would have been doomed. All this was prevented 
by the success of Ericsson’s invention, the Monitor. 

The present superbattleships of 45,000 tons now under con- 
struction are a tribute to the man who made their development 
possible. 

Also, the whole organization of the Navy Department was fun- 
damentally changed. As a result of Ericsson’s work, the Navy 
Department was compelled to recognize mechanization in the 
Navy, and to establish a bureau of engineering. 

John Ericsson was not a naval officer—in fact, never in, nor an 
Official part of, our Navy—yet he has contributed tremendously to 
our Navy and its glorious part in defending the United States ever 
since. 

John Ericsson is typical of the true pioneer Americans, those 
who came from the Old World to become a part of the New World, 
bringing their genius, energy, and devotion to help solve the 
problems of a rising democracy. 

Both Sweden and America can well be proud of Ericsson, a 
pede son of his native land, and a loyal patriot of his adopted 

d. 


Ericsson was a true inventor and scientist. He worked for 
progress for progress’ sake, and not for the monetary rewards, 
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This is demonstrated by his refusal to accept remuneration for 
his development of the Monitor, which he considered his contri- 
bution to the great cause of humanitarianism, and to the preser- 
vation of the Union to which he was so devoted. 

Ericsson brought to America the best traditions of Sweden and 
translated them into Americanism. 

The Navy is showing its gratitude to him by honoring his 
memory, and thereby also honoring itself in naming one of the 
new destroyers, now under construction, the Ericsson. 

We stand here today, to pay honor to John Ericsson, not only 
as a great inventor, a great factor in our modern Navy, but we 
are here to honor him as a true pioneer and as a great American. 


The address by Hon. Martin F, SMITH, was as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, Secretary Edison, Admiral Bowen, distinguished 
guests, ladies, and gentlemen: We are assembled this evening in 
beautiful Potomac Park, on the banks of the historic Potomac 
River, south of the Lincoln Memorial, in our Nation’s Capital. We 
are met before the impressive statue of that great and gifted son 
of Sweden and noble benefactor of America, John Ericsson, to 
whose memory we esteem it a privilege and an honor to again pay 
tribute. In the words of the poet: 


His was one of the few, the immortal names, 
That were not born to die. 


John Exlesson was one of the greatest inventors of all time. He 
was born in Varmland, Sweden, on July 31, 1803, and died in New 
York City at No. 36 Beach Street on March 8, 1889. His career as 
an engineer commenced in connection with the construction of 
the Gota Canal from Stockholm to Göteborg in Sweden. He early 
became interested in steam locomotion by land and sea. He later 
went to England; as a young man of 26 designed and built a 


. locomotive, the Novelty, which attained a speed of 28 miles per 


hour in successful competition with Stevenson's Rocket. 

While in England he also designed the screw propeller, which 
was destined to ultimately change all travel and commerce, and 
proved its efficacy on two vessels named for Americans, the Francis 
B. Ogden and the Robert F. Stockton. 

Ericsson came to America in 1839 and introduced his new pro- 
peller on the canals and inland waters of the United States, and 
within 4 years after his arrival 24 merchant vessels were thus 
equipped. In collaboration with Captain Stockton, of the United 
States Navy, he commenced construction of the first screw-driven 
ship of war, the Princeton, a frigate of 600 tons, in which for the 
first time the method and means of propulsion, the screw for the 
propeller and the engines, were concealed below the water line, 
safe from shot and shell. 

He also designed and perfected other important mechanical de- 
vices. Among these should be mentioned air compressors, a boiler 
with artificial draft; a steam fire engine; the caloric engine, which 
at that time some expected to displace the steam engine; and 
numerous other valuable devices for use in the pursuits of war 
and peace. With these alone to his credit he would justly be 
renowned as one of the outstanding engineers of that period. 

However, it is as the designer and inventor of the Monitor, and 
its quick construction in one of the most crucial hours in Amer- 
ican history, and hastening its completion just in time to protect 
and save the Union fleet from destruction by the ironclad Merri- 
mac at Hampton Roads, Va., on March 9, 1862, that John Ericsson 
won undying fame and a high place among the immortals in the 
age-long struggle of mankind for liberty and freedom. Second 
only to the savior of the Union, Abraham Lincoln, whose majestic 
memorial and shrine is nearby, will live forever the name of John 
Ericsson. 

Those of us who are able to trace our ancestry to the sturdy 
people of the powerful little Kingdom of Sweden are naturally 
proud of the important and valuable contribution which our for- 
bears have made to the discovery, the growth, the development, 
and the progress of the United States of America. We take justi- 
fiable pride in the fact that it was that heroic champion of reli- 
gious freedom and also one of the greatest military leaders of the 
ages, Gustavus Adolphus II, who was responsible for planting on 
American soil a Swedish colony. It was his great chancellor, Axel 
Oxenstjerna, who carried to fruition the King’s idea when he died 
on the field of Lutzen in 1632, and thereby gave New Sweden to 
the New World, which later became known as Delaware. Through 
the period of the Revolutionary War and in every subsequent 
crisis and emergency in our country’s history down to the present 
hour, men and women of Swedish birth and ancestry have played 
& leading role in our national history. Altogether 2,000,000 people 
of Swedish birth and ancestry now live in the United States and 
are noted for their industry, their integrity, their culture, their 
patriotism, and their manifold qualities of good citizenship. 

It is fitting and appropriate that this magnificent statue of John 
Ericsson is located not far from the wonderful memorial which 
expresses the everlasting gratitude and affection of the American 
people for Abraham Lincoln and that this modern destroyer of 
our Navy should be named after Ericsson who nearly 80 years ago 
said to Lincoln: “Attachment to the Union alone impels me to 
offer my services.” Tradition records the fact that Lincoln gladly 
and gratefully accepted the proffer and after going over the plans 
of the Monitor with Ericsson, added a little gayety to an otherwise 
solemn occasion by remarking in his characteristically humorous 
vein, “Well, like the girl that put her foot in the stocking, it strikes 
me there’s something in it.” Events later proved that there was 
indeed something in the idea of the stolid scientist from the North 
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and together Lincoln and Ericsson wrote one of the most interest- 
and rious chapters in American history. 
TTT 
years of unbroken friendship the bonds of attachment and mutual 
regard, which have always existed between the United States and 
Sweden, are today stronger than ever and it is our fervent hope 
and prayer that they may always remain so. 


Alcatraz Penitentiary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1939 


ARTICLE BY HON. HOMER CUMMINGS 


Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following article by 
the Honorable Homer Cummings, former United States Attor- 
ney General, entitled “Why Alcatraz Is a Success,” which 
appeared in the July 29, 1939, issue of Collier’s: 

[From Collier’s of July 29, 1939] 
Why Atcarraz Is a SUCCESS 

(By Homer Cummings, former United States Attorney General) 

Much has been written and spoken about Alcatraz Penitentiary. 
Most of it is nonsense, I know, because I know Alcatraz. I have 
been over every foot of ground on the 12-acre rock. 

Shortly after I became Attorney General I conceived the idea of 
an institution for the most unmanageable of our Federal prisoners. 
I lived with that idea. I first discussed the matter with President 
Roosevelt and after obtaining his approval I made an extensive 
search for a site. I studied the possibilities of the Aleutian Islands, 
the islands off the Florida coast, and other places. San Francisco 
Bay was finally decided upon. 

I selected the warden and the guards and followed closely each 

step in the making of the new prison. For 5 years after that, as 
Attorney General, I supervised its operation. Under these circum- 
stances I suppose it's only natural that I should have a personal 
interest in the place and a desire to see that it is not misrepre- 
sented to the public. 

Virtually every one of the “inside” stories written by former 
inmates of Alcatraz—and there have been almost a score—has been 
“juiced up” by fictitious items and loaded with major and minor 

misstatements of fact. Result: Many people believe Alcatraz to 
be a place of brutality. 

Some people resent it as a throw-back to the Middle Ages. Others 
think that murderers and kidnapers confined there deserve such 
“brutal” treatment. To both groups Alcatraz would be a surprise. 

It has been said, for example, in these stories that on the Rock 
prisoners can’t talk, that the monotony of the routine drives the 
men “stir crazy,” that there is no opportunity for work or exercise or 
self-improvement; in short, that we are maintaining an American 
Devils Island. I think it is high time that the true story be told 
about this small, rocky island in the choppy waters of San Francisco 


Bay. 

In the Federal prison system Alcatraz represents the ultimate in 
Isolation. And yet, oddly enough, it lies in the very midst of the 
busy, hurried life of the bay region. San Francisco is but a mile and 


of 300 men on the Rock. 

These men are hourly conscious of the hum of life about them. 
Life is so near, but liberty so far. In this setting Uncle Sam has 
isolated his most dangerous public enemies. 

How can we, in this enlightened age, justify an American Devils 
Island? The answer is: We can’t. But Alcatraz has none of the 
horror of Devils Island and is nothing like the mythical heilhole it 
is sometimes conceived to be. 

On June 19, 1934, the Department of Justice took this island 
over from the War Department. The Department of Justice has 
not gone out of its way to give publicity to the individual inmates 
who are confined there—and for good reasons. As gangsters and 
racketeers, many of these men feed on publicity. In Alcatraz they 
are completely separated from the public that too often thrilled at 
their exploits and fed their ego. 

The Department has been anxious also to keep a morbid and 
sometimes sadistic interest in the individuals confined there from 
throwing out of focus the constructive and rehabilitative work 
it is trying to perform in the other Federal institutions. 

On the other hand, the Department has always been glad to 
supply information about the prison and its routine. This is avail- 
able to the public in considerable detail and in many forms, in- 
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cluding an excellent speech by Congressman WRIGHT ParMan, of 
Texas, which was printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on April 
1, 1936. 

In addition, the warden has always given to the press items of 
major news interest, such as attempted escapes, sit-down strikes, 
and injuries to the inmates or guards. In other words, the facts 
are available. Oddly enough, and despite all this, the stream of 
misinformation continues unabated. 

How did the Department of Justice come to establish the Alcatraz 
prison? I had long had the idea that we needed in the Federal 
prison system a particular type of institution that would be devoted 
to those incorrigible and long-term offenders who impair discipline 
at the other institutions, and who need what the Bureau of 
Prisons now calls “supermaximum security.” 

A REAL NEED FOR ALCATRAZ 


We needed some place where the “end products” of our law- 
enforcement system could be incarcerated. We needed a place for 
ingenious “escape artists,” and for those who are intractable or 
break down discipline, or seek to maintain contact with the under- 
world. Half a dozen troublemakers in a large institution can com- 
pletely disrupt morale. There is always some smart fellow who 
thinks the way to get chocolate sundaes placed on the prison menu 
o We needed a place for this type. 

By the summer of 1933, the law enacted the year 
before was bringing into the Federal courts a particularly dangerous 
pre ar f criminal. If convicted, he was destined to serve a life term, 
or at least a long “stretch.” On August 1, 1933, I wrote one of my 
assistants as follows: 

“In the agenda of things to be considered, when we get around 
to it, would it not be well to think of having a special prison for 

racketeers, kidnapers, and others guilty of predatory crimes; maid 
prison to be in all respects a proper place of confinement. * * 


tion with friends outside, * * * Please think these things over.” 

The matter was given considerable attention and in the mean- 
time I commenced the search for a site. In the summer of 1933 
I learned that the War Department had comparatively little use 
for the famous little island in San Francisco Bay. It seemed to 
me exactly the spot for our purposes. Several informal con- 
ferences were held with the Secretary of War, the Honorable 
George H. Dern, and shortly thereafter I requested Sanford Bates, 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, to commence serious 
negotiations for the acquisition of the island, 


A GOOD BEGINNING 


We were unable to effect a permanent acquisition, the War 
Department agreeing only to a 65-year revocable permit. This, 
however, was sufficient for our purposes. It was my feeling that if 
I could get the prison established its advan would be so 
clearly apparent that the final formalities would follow in due 
course. 

In fact, it was not until April a0; 1938, that the permanent trans- 
fer of Alcatraz to the Department of Justice was authorized by the 

and later effected. But in 1933, as suggested, we weren't 
so much interested in securing title to the property as we were in 
securing the right to use it, and by the summer of 1934 all arrange- 
ments had been made for our actual occupancy, and the Army 
evacuated. 

The original Army prison was erected in 1909 and is situated on 
the highest part of the island. There were quarters for the officers, 
barracks for enlisted men, and a number of shops built around 
one side of the island. 

The cell house contained 4 cell blocks of 600 individual cells, 
measuring 9 by 5 feet, and almost 8 feet high. Each cell was 
equipped with toilet and lavatory, electric lights, bed, and shelf 
for personal effects. In 1933 the entire front of the cells was 
grated. 

Most of the 600 old soft steel cell fronts were removed and tool- 
proof steel replaced them. Of those that weren’t replaced—more 
later. Here at least was a good beginning. But there remained 
much to be done if it was to be made 

Nature helped out. Swift, cold tides race along the island shores, 
and only an expert swimmer in good training can negotiate the 
144 miles to San Francisco, the nearest shore point. 

Not by any stretch of the imagination can Alcatraz be con- 
sidered a threat to the safety of the citizens of San Francisco, 
There is no more formidable barrier to an escaping prisoner than 
the mile and a half of water that separates the island from the 
shore. That’s a barrier we don’t have at any other institution, 
State or Federal. So far as we know, no escaped inmate has 
ever reached the mainland. We can be giad the water is there, 

The Department set about to provide adequate facilities for 
hospital enlargement and to install proper telephone equipment 
for communication on the island and for contact with the shore, 

Provision was made for tear-gas outlets. There are jetlike 
arrangements installed in the ceiling of the dining hall from 
which tear gas can be sprayed in the event of riot. 

A zone in the water 300 yards from shore was marked out with 
buoys. Beyond this line boats were not to approach the island. 
Automatic gun detectors were placed at the dock, and at the en- 
trance to the cell blocks. Guard towers were erected that enabled 
the guards to view virtually every spot on the island. Floodlights 
were installed. The workshops were improved. 

Gun galleries were installed controlling every inch of the in- 
terior of the cell block; and when the first contingent of prisoners 
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was 5 to the island it was truly a place of maximum 
security. 

On August 18, 1934, I left my hotel in San Francisco and 
boarded the launch McDowell, which was to take me across the 
bay for the first official inspection. 

As I made the crossing, I was aware that in the dead of the 
previous night the “elect” had been taken from their cells at 
Atlanta Penitentiary and hurried to a special chartered train. 
The curtains were drawn tightly and when the travelers awoke 
they were, although they didn’t know it, on the first leg of their 
journey to the “Rock.” When I arrived at the island the cell 
block was empty—almost. There were still about 25 military 
prisoners left. In fact, some are still there. 


READY FOR BUSINESS 


As I made my way about the island, the conviction grew with 
me that here surely was a prison from which no man could 
escape, but as I reached the far end of the island, where are located 
the industrial shops and the laundry, I was not quite so sure. 

If I were to make a break, I decided it would be from the 
shop area, which is on the crest of a tall cliff. Out the window— 
into the sea. That would be the plan, I felt sure. At my direc- 
tion an extra tower was placed on the shop roof. It was also ar- 
ranged that guards should constantly patrol the shop rooms. I 
went away satisfied. We were ready. Four days later at Portland, 
Oreg., a telegram was handed to me. It read: 

“Fifty-three crates furniture from Atlanta received in good con- 
dition. No breakage. All installed.” 

I must confess I breathed a sigh of relief. My apprehension at 
the time was reflected in a memorandum I sent to Sanford Bates 
after the transfer had been made: 

“As you know, I was very deeply concerned as to the manner in 
which the transfers were to be made to Alcatraz. The arrange- 
ments, under your direction, were admirably made and carried out 
perfectly. I am greatly pleased and congratulate you and those 
who aided you in this admirable performance. A slip-up or mis- 
take, or even an unfortunate happening of some kind, would have 
entailed very unpleasant reactions and consequences. It was a 
difficult job. I do not believe that very many people realized how 
ticklish a job it was. You are entitled to the thanks and applause 
of all who know anything about the subject.” 

I might add that this was only one of many occasions when I 
Was glad that a man of the caliber of Sanford Bates was in direct 
charge of our Federal prisons, I first came to know him when in 
1930 he was called in as an adviser to the Connecticut Prison Com- 
mission, of which I was a member. A career penologist of long 
experience, he is both a scholar and a realist, and in the Depart- 
ment of Justice he proved to be a loyal and able associate, 

When Bates left the department to head the Boys’ Clubs of 
America I appointed as his successor a highly qualified man in the 
person of James V. Bennett, then assistant director of the Bureau 
of Prisons. Mr. Bennett, likewise, is a career man, well-trained, 
indefatigable, and a great humanitarian, 

There is a popular misconception that a judge can sentence 
any defendant to Alcatraz. It can't be done. There are no direct 
commitments from the courts. Inmates are sent only by transfer 
from other Federal prisons and upon the orders of the Attorney 
General, 

It has been said that Alcatraz is not conducive to the good 
health of the inmates. The answer is that the prison pallor that 
is so common in most prisons is nonexistent there. The health 
record will stand up well in comparison with any other prison. 

You may have heard that at Alcatraz the prisoners can have no 
visitors, no reading matter, and no mail. This again is untrue. 
Under the policy established at the beginning and maintained 
ever since, privileges are limited to the minimum. But they 
aren't abolished entirely. 

The privilege of having visitors, for example, is earned; and during 
the first 3 months no prisoner is allowed visitors. But subsequently 
he may have one visitor per month. Ex-convicts are not permitted 
as visitors on the island. Group sightseeing is taboo, but the war- 
den, at his convenience, permits persons in official capacity to 
inspect the institution. 

Lawyers employed by inmates must obtain written permission for 
visits from the Director of the Bureau of Prisons. Mail privileges 
are limited, no original letters being delivered. The letters are typed 
in the warden’s office and a copy given to the prisoner. No news- 
papers are permitted, although the inmates have access to certain 
magazines, from which are deleted such matters as current stories 
on crime. There are no radios. A library is provided, as well as 
facilities for religious worship. 

The statement is frequently made that a rule of silence is en- 
forced. The fact is that in the shop prisoners may and do talk 
freely. Twice a day, once in the morning and once in the afternoon, 
a rest period is afforded in which the men can gather together, talk, 
and smoke. Except for the few men who forfeit their privileges, all 
of the inmates are permitted in the yard Saturday afternoons and 
on Sunday mornings, and at that time they are free to talk. 

There is plenty of opportunity to talk in the right places, but 
there is no opportunity to talk where it would be confusing and 
disturbing or threaten discipline. Prisoners are not allowed to 
ramble or loiter or go from cell tier to cell tier, or from one 
cell block to another, or from one shop to another, except under 
orders and with an escort. They are not permitted to talk in 
line or on the cell tiers, or from cell to cell, or in the mess hall, 
except for such conversation as may be necessary in connection 
with the passing of food and the eating of the meal. 
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For the breakfast meal the prisoners are marched from the 
cell block to the mess hall. For the noonday and evening meals 
they are marched from the shops to the yard and from the yard 
to the cell-block corridor and thence to the mess hall. 

All prisoners, except those in the hospital, eat at the same 
time. Prisoners march into the mess hall in columns of twos, 
take their trays at the center of the steam table, one column 
going right, one column left. The yarn that all prisoners are 
forced to eat whether they like it or not started with a scenario 
writer who didn’t have sufficient ingenuity to check the facts. 
The truth is simply this: Prisoners stand back of the containers 
and serve the food in the proportions requested by the prisoner 
who is being served—that is to say, they “go light” or “heavy.” 
He must eat only what he takes, and he need not eat that if he is 
actually sick. 

The line moves quickly from the steam table, each man carrying 
his tray to his table. The food is good and wholesome. The pris- 
oners get plenty to eat, but if they attempt to waste food in any 
manner they are reported. If the offense is a flagrant one or if 
they persist in minor infractions following advice and warning, 
they are deprived of the next meal. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the platters are so clean at Alcatraz Penitentiary. 

All of the prisoners move on schedule, according to routine, from 
cell house to mess hall, mess hall to cell house, cell house to work 
area, work area to cell house, cell house to bathhouse, bathhouse 
back to cell house, cell house to chapel, chapel back to cell house, 
or whatever movement may be required; always under the super- 
vision of officers. 

NO TIME FOR LOAFING 


In the fiction inspired by Alcatraz there frequently appears 
the suggestion that the inmates spend the greater part of their 
time sitting idly in their cells. As a matter of fact, prisoners on 
the island are kept busy on maintenance work and in the indus- 
tries, which include the mat shop, woodworking shop, tailor shop, 
the laundry, the carpenter shop, and electric shop. Prisoners 
prepare meals, and work in the bake shop, butcher shop, and 
vegetable room. 

None of the office work is done by prisoners and no prisoners 
are employed at any place where they have access to records or 
confidential matters. 

On the island there are three sets of metal detectors. These 
are ingenious devices that detect, and register by a green light, 
the presence of metal on those who pass by. One is located at 
the dock, one at the entrance to the administration building and 
one at the rear gate through which prisoners pass to and from 
shops to yard and cells. 

Armed guards are stationed in towers at the wharf, as well as 
in towers overlooking the shop area, on the roadway overlooking 
the recreation yard and the stairways and roadways used by the 
prisoners going to and from shops, at the power-house, and at the 
rear of the laundry. 

There are built-in tear-gas ducts in the mess hall and at the 
main entrance from the administration building to the cell block, 
but not in the individual cells. 

All these mechanical devices are necessary, but the greatest 
protection is in the force of well-organized and disciplined officers 
and guards who are trained to be vigilant and to adhere strictly 
to the routine established and to enforce the disciplinary policies. 

Every violation of rules, every omission or disturbance or break- 
down of routine is noted, and guards are required to report. In 
some instances there is no punishment, the offender being given 
advice, caution, or reprimand, according to his needs. 

For minor offenses yard privileges are forfeited for 1 week, 2 
weeks, or a month as the case may warrant. In other instances 
more grave, all privileges including yard, correspondence, and visits 
are forfeited. In cases of insubordination the offender is locked 
up and placed on a restricted diet. For repetition of offenses the 
prisoner may be locked up, he may be demoted in grade, and all his 
privileges may be forfeited. 

For still more serious offenses there is the final resort to forfeiture 
of “good time.” “Good time” is a definite “credit” given by law of 
so many days each month. It can, however, be forfeited for mis- 
conduct. “Good time” means more to a prisoner than anything else. 
It is a “piece of liberty” and is not to be lightly forfeited. 

Exciting incidents have occasionally broken the monotony of 
prison routine during the past 5 years. On June 23, 1936, one of the 
inmates seized a pair of shears in the tailor shop and stabbed Al 
Capone, The wounds were superficial. 

On February 16, 1938, it became necessary for the Department of 
Justice to release a newspaper item to the effect that Capone was 
suffering from intermittent mental disturbances and that it had 
been necessary to place him under medical care. That's all that 
was stated. The Department of Justice did not propose to elaborate 
by sending out up-to-the-minute flashes from the bedside, covering 
the details of the disorder or the state of the patient's health. The 
lid of silence was clamped down. 

Many persons Jumped to the conclusion that conditions at Alca- 
traz had driven Capone crazy. The truth is that his condition 
was not in any way due to his confinement there or at Atlanta 
Penitentiary, It grew out of circumstances arising many years 
prior to his incarceration. 

Then there was the incident of February 15, 1936, when a group 
of inmates decided that they wouldn't take any food. Two days 
later the doctor thought they really ought to have some, and 
resorted to feeding them through a tube. Three days later the 
prisoners decided they were through hunger striking. 
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AN ESCAPE FROM ALCATRAZ 

The biggest story to come out of Alcatraz concerned the dis- 
appearance of Ralph Roe and Theodore Cole. Roe was serving 
a term of 99 years for robbery of a national bank and had a 
long criminal record. Cole was serving a sentence of 50 years 
for kidnaping. He likewise was a habitual criminal. 

These two men, who were “working” in the mat shop, man- 
aged to slide down the cliff to the water’s edge. I use the term 
“working” advisedly, for with the patience that only Job and 
prisoners can muster they had, over a period of time, cut through 
bc gn sash of the shop window. No trace has been found 

em. 

The fog was probably thicker on that particular day than it 
had ever been since the Department of Justice took over the island, 
It was so thick that it was impossible for a guard at the top of 
the tower to see the water's edge, and when the Coast Guard 
responded to a radio signal from the warden’s office, the guards 
in the tower could not see the Coast Guard boat when it poked 
its nose up to the island shore. 

Did they get away? Frankly, I don't know. At any rate, the 
bodies haven't been found. Perhaps it was a grandiose way of 
committing suicide. Perhaps a boat or a raft, hidden by the fog, 
was waiting for them. 

But there were other desperate men in that mat shop at the 
time of the break, including John Paul Chase, serving a life 
sentence for an agent of the F. B. I. Why didn’t he go, 


too? He probably would have gone if there had been a boat 


waiting. Perhaps he knew that these two men didn’t have a 
chance to escape and he decided that he would rather stay alive 
and serve his sentence than scurry down the cliff to certain death, 

On May 1, 1936, Joe Bowers “made a try” of it, scaled the wire 
fence near the workshop, and started his descent to the rocks 
below. He was repeatedly warned by the guards in the towers, 
but he wouldn’t turn back and two shots ended his life. 

The news that gave the t of Justice the most con- 
cern was conveyed in a telephone conversation between the 
Deputy Warden and James V. Bennett, director of the Bureau of 
Prisons, on September 24, 1937. One of the prisoners stepped out 
of line in the mess hall and struck a vicious blow at Warden 
Johnston. The injuries, fortunately, were not serious and both 
inmates and guards quickly came to his rescue. 

MURDER ON THE ISLAND 


On May 23, 1938, Officer R. C. Cline was killed by an inmate 
who, with 2 other prisoners attempted to make a break. Thomas 
R. Limerick, one of the prisoners, was killed. The second pris- 
oner was injured, and the third quickly surrendered. This was 
the first and only death among the custodial force at the island. 

There have been other times when the calm of the island 
routine has been disturbed, as when boats have ventured into 
the prohibited zone and it has become necessary for the guards 
in the towers to spray the waters with bullets. 

There was a day in November 1936 when the river steamer 
Delta King, which plies between San Francisco and Sacramento, 
went aground on the northeastern end of the island. A cutter 
immediately came to its assistance and the steamer was towed 
away after a 20-minute stay. The warden wasn’t uneasy. He 
just made sure that there were no landing parties and that none 
of his charges embarked, 

One morning in January of this year four dangerous men, who 
had been segregated for some time in the old part of the cell block 
where the soft steel bars had not been replaced with the tool-proof 
variety, somehow got through the bars and out of the cell house, 
They were caught at the water's edge. 

One of them—Doc Barker, the kidnaper—resisted and was killed. 
Another was wounded. The venture cannot be chalked up as an 
“escape,” because you're not “outside the wall’ at Alcatraz until 
you've negotiated a mile and a half of water. 

But getting out of the cell house was a feat that called for almost 
unbelievable ingenuity and patience on the part of that desperate 
quartet. How did they do it? I don’t know, I had left the office 
of Attorney General only a few days before. 

But, remember, you don’t need a “saw” to saw through a soft 
steel bar. Put a little cement dust or other abrasive on a piece of 
string and work that string patiently across the bar for days and 
weeks. Eventually you “saw” through. Incredible? Well, it has 
been done. At any rate, tool-proof steel will soon replace the old 
soft steel throughout the entire cell block. 

Perhaps no prison should ever be dubbed “escape proof.” But 
let's put it this way—Alcatraz is about as near to it as we can get. 

It is amazing that there have not been more attempts at escape. 
The answer lies in the strict discipline on the island, the constant 
watchfulness of the guards, and the shrewd manner in which the 
warden administers every phase of the institution. Every guard 
is qualified as a sharpshooter or as an expert pistolman. 

Alcatraz is a success. It is a secure place for desperate men. 
Discipline has been improved at the other institutions from which 
we have culled the troublemakers. Alcatraz has likewise served 
as a distinct deterrent to those who would be troublemakers if 
confinement on “the rock” were not an ever-present threat. 

And Alcatraz is in good hands. Warden James A. Johnston has 
devoted 25 years to the public service. He served the State of 
California as head of San Quentin Prison, Folsom Prison, as 
director of the State department of penology, as a member of the 
California Crime Commission, and in many other capacities. He 
has the intelligence, the experience, the ingenuity, and the human- 


ity to see that nothing but the sentences of the court are executed 
at Alcatraz. 

Generally speaking, the men at Alcatraz are not susceptible to 
ordinary rehabilitation procedure. They must be given specialized 
treatment because they are, in a sense, extraordinary criminals. 
Alcatraz was not created on impulse, but after long study. The 
site was chosen, not by whim, but after long consideration and 
careful planning. Alcatraz is designed to handle a particular 
group of prisoners in a particular fashion, and, while it is regret- 
table that we need an Alcatraz, experience shows its existence 
to be essential for the protection of the public. 


EVENTUAL PAROLE POSSIBLE 


It has been found necessary to confine only 300 of the 18,000 
Federal prisoners in this institution. The rest are taken care of 
through the diversified prison system with its 22 institutions, 
ranging from reformatories, jails, and mountain camps to the 
larger penitentiaries of Atlanta and Leavenworth. It is in these 22 
other institutions that more hopeful material is found for the 
important task of rehabilitation. 

But even some of those in Alcatraz may sometime reform, If 
men can demonstrate that they don't need the discipline and 
the close custody that characterizes that prison, they may be re- 
transferred to one of the other institutions—and occasionally this 
is done. They may even some day be considered for parole. 

Discipline is rigorous and routine strict at Alcatraz, but both 
are tempered as much as circumstances allow by the humaneness 
that must characterize a civilized penal system. 


The Spending-Lending Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1939 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, with reference to the action 
of the House on yesterday, I wish to state that I have 
received a great many letters from businessmen of repute 
in my district urging against the passage of the administra- 
tion spending-lending bill. This morning I have received a 
number of letters still urging opposition to the measure. I 
ask leave of the House to insert in the Recorp two of these 
letters because they were written by serious-minded men who 
look to the welfare of the whole country. The letters follow: 


Fort Warxn, IND., July 31, 1939. 


Hon, GEORGE GILLIE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. GLIE: The disposition on the part of Congress to 
reduce spending is one of the most wholesome signs on the horizon 
and can be the beginning of a new era of prosperity in which our 
people will be reemployed. 

The theory of spending Government funds to promote business 
has definitely been proven false, dangerous, and unquestionably 
retards business and employment. Congress should make an end 
of it. It should give business and normal economics a chance to 
restore the natural processes of development as they have always 
been prior to the recent experimental period. We have had our 
taste of theories, Now let us go back to what we know to be 
sound, controlled, common-sense practices. Let the country be 
sure that this is the attitude of the majority in Congress and you 
will see a restoration of good business, which is already long 
overdue. 

Very truly yours, 
WAYNE CANDIES, INC., 
W. C. DICKMEYER. 


Fort WAYNE, IND., July 29 1939. 
Congressman GEORGE W. GILLIE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Honorable Congressman GILLIE: I ask you to oppose the House 
spending-lending program. We never can spend ourselves into 
prosperity. This is one of the impossible things for the Govern- 
ment to continue to tax business beyond its ability to pay. 

Handing out money to the farmers is one among the many 
spendings that is getting nowhere. Many a farmer has told me 
who has received money that he did not need it, but he was 
willing to take it while taking was good, and they knew that it 
would not be kept up, but just laughed about it and thought it 
was a joke. This will never bring prosperity to our country. 

Very truly yours, 
SCHLATTER HARDWARE CO., 
B. H. HOLLOPETER, 
President, Treasurer, and General Manager. 


D 
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Son Elliott’s Broadcasts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM DETROIT (MICH.) FREE PRESS 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, were it not for 
the prestige of his father, few people would be aware of the 
existence of Elliott Roosevelt, and his radio mouthings would 
attract no more attention than a ham sandwich at a family 
Picnic. 

But because his father is President of the United States, 
son Elliott has suddenly discovered his place in the sun and 
has blossomed out as No. 2 critic of the Seventy-sixth Con- 
gress. His blatherings, which ordinarily would be consigned 
to the wastebaskets of most radio stations, are broadcast 
over a self-controlled network of the Southwest, and New 
Deal press agents, whose salaries are paid by the taxpayers 
of the United States, are now making his broadcasts big 
news. 

Son Elliott’s recent tirade, in which he declared Congress 
may have “outlived its usefulness,” definitely marked him 
a New Deal propagandist of the first order. The Detroit 
Free Press, in an editorial headed “Question of Usefulness,” 
expresses the reaction of many to son Elliott’s sad attempt 
to criticize the Seventy-sixth Congress. 

The editorial follows: 

QUESTION OF USEFULNESS 


Son Elliott finding the National Legislature in a rather 
thoroughgoing state of revolt against the White House and its 
destructive New Deal delusions, drops an appearance of oratorical 
impartiality about public affairs to assert heatedly that “Con- 
gress may have outlived its usefulness.” 

A good many people in the country will be inclined to say 
that on the contrary the body has just begun to show a real 
capacity for usefulness, and should keep on with a good work. 

They will be less impressed with the young man’s sudden dis- 
covery of “cloak-room deals” and “dubious coalitions” than they 
will be with the interesting fact that he seems never to have 
suspected the existence of such things until he found Congress 
slipping out from under his parent’s thumb. 

In short, “deals” were not iniquitous or pernicious as long as 
they were New Deal deals. There was no question of the “useful- 
ness” of Congress as long as it stuck to that sort of deals. 
Which, of course. is the true New Deal-Roosevelt view. 

Son Elliott’s remarks might well make Benito and Adolf long to 
pat him on the back and receive him into the orthodox fold. 


Champoeg, Oreg., a National Shrine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1939 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, Champoeg, on the Willamette 
River in Oregon, has been approved by the Advisory Board 
of National Parks, as a historic site. I want briefly to call 
to the attention of my colleagues this important place, not 
only as one of local historic interest but one of great signifi- 
cance nationally. We Americans take a special pride in the 
fact that our continental United States is bounded by two 
great oceans. This, together with the further fact that our 
neighbors on the north, throughout our history, have been 
real neighbors, has made no occasion for any lines of de- 
fense separating these two countries. This is significant 
when we consider the situation existing between the major 
countries of Europe today, with the billions of money that 
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has been expended in preparation and maintenance of lines 
of defense separating these warring nations. 

Had it not been for that company of brave pioneers who 
made history at Champoeg in Oregon, it is doubtful whether 
the boundaries of the United States today would extend to 
the Pacific Ocean. It was at Champoeg that Joe Meek and 
51 settlers held a meeting on May 2, 1843, to consider ways 
and means of establishing civil government in that far- 
removed Territory, with the thought in view of preserving it 
to the United States. On July 5, 1843, another meeting was 
held at historic Champoeg, and a provisional government was 
established and assumed jurisdiction over the Territory, and 
a code of laws was adopted, in the preamble of which it was 
declared “until such time as the United States of America 
extends their jurisdiction over us.” The Oregon country 
comprised what is now Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and 
part of Montana. It was an immense empire, and there was 
a sharp conflict between settlers from the United States 
and those from English possessions as well as other foreign 
countries. It was through the vigor, foresight, and patriotic 
loyalty of the American settlers that this country was pre- 
served, eventually to become a part of our domain. 

As a part of my remarks I desire to set forth a letter 
recently received from Mr. Leslie Scott, of Portland, Oreg., 
a native son of the State and a historian of note: 


PorTLAND, OREG., March 27, 1939. 
Mr. Homer D. ANGELL, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. ANGELL: Responding to your letter of March 21, I am 
enclosing a pamphlet on Champoeg, which, I am told, was used 
reference in the recent recognition of Champoeg by Secretary 
Ickes. 

Champoeg was the place where the provisional government was 
established at two conventions of settlers in 1843, on May 3 and 
July 5. Laws were then and there adopted and officers elected and 
installed. These meetings were the largest and most important 
that the settlers had held up to that time. 

American citizens and British subjects then in Oregon prob- 
ably were about equal in number. A few French-Canadians were 
attracted to the American viewpoints by personal friendship and 
regard for American institutions. In the ensuing 3 years, addi- 
tional settlers, coming by the Oregon Trail, made the American 
preponderance 10 to 1. 

This American majority, coupled with the “fifty-four-forty-or- 
fight” national election of 1844, and the Texas-Mexico crisis, has- 
tened the Oregon boundary treaty of 1846. 

Some Champoeg enthusiasts have aroused a controversy which has 
been used against Champoeg; they have said that the May 3, 1843, 
meeting at Champoeg “saved” Oregon to the United States. 

This controversy has had unfortunate consequences in delaying 
recognition of Champoeg. 

The Champoeg meetings had no direct bearing on the boundary 
question, although they were symptomatic of the international 
rivalry of the time. Nearest to the settlers’ interest was the legali- 
zation of land titles to be effected by the provisional government. 
Such interests supplied the effective motive. 

The provisional government was highly important in pioneer 
Oregon affairs, with declared jurisdiction in 1843 south of Columbia 
8 and with extended jurisdiction in 1845 north of Columbia 

iver. 

The provisional government represented: 

“An autonomous community in the full sense of the term, engaged 
in agriculture, trade, commerce, * * * made war and concluded 
peace by their own authority” (Deady, United States district judge, 
in 1 Oreg. Repts. 391). 

This was the first American government on the Pacific coast; 
succeeded by the Oregon Territorial government in 1849. 

Charles Wilkes and Sir George Simpson, who were in Oregon in 
1841, say that there was no government in Oregon at that time. 
Numerous pioneer settlers have transmitted the same record. 

Administration of the perishable estate of Ewing Young, who 
died in Oregon in 1841, was conducted under laws of New York by 
common consent, as a matter of necessity, and not as a function 
of recognized government. Early settlers held several trials and 
punished culprits, prior to the provisional government, under a 
sort of common law of personal conduct, just as, when traveling 
the Oregon Trail, they stopped and held trials for the purpose of 
meting out justice to offenders. 

But there was no code of laws in Oregon, no government, until 
the Champoeg meeting of July 5, 1843. 

The settlers’ provisional government was one of the most typical 
creations in our Nation of representative democratic government. 
It sprang spontaneously and yoluntarily out of the political in- 
stinets of westward American pioneers, jumping a gap of 2,000 
miles from the Mississippi River in the expansion of the Nation. 
Oregon in 1843 was the Nation’s only land on the Pacific. The 
provisional government assumed jurisdiction on July 5, 1843, at 
Champoeg, as the preamble of its laws (then adopted) declared: 

“Until such time as the United States of America extend their 
jurisdiction over us.” 
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The importance of Champoeg seems clear and unmistakable. I 
hope that you can obtain further support for an American memo- 
rial there 


Yours truly, 
LESLIE SCOTT. 

Those of use who are familiar with the facts with refer- 
ence to Champoeg, for years have been endeavoring to secure 
a Federal appropriation for the improvement of the site and 
the construction of a suitable building as a memorial to 
those pioneers who made it possible that America is today 
bounded on one of its frontiers by the Pacific Ocean. 

Unfortunately the Director of the Budget has not provided 
funds for the development of the site, and I trust that when 
the Congress meets again funds will be made available, so 
that Champoeg, the birthplace of civil government on our 
Pacific shores, may be preserved for future generations, to 
the end that the American people may have an opportunity 
to visit this historic spot in Oregon pioneer history. 


Major Croghan and the Defense of Fort Stephenson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. DUDLEY A. WHITE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1939 


ADDRESS BY JUDGE ARTHUR W. OVERMYER, FORMER 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS, ON AUGUST 2, 1939 


Mr. WHITE of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address 
delivered by Judge Arthur W. Overmyer, of Fremont, Ohio, 
judge of the Ohio Court of Appeals, former Representative 
in Congress, Thirteenth Ohio District, Sixty-fourth and 
Sixty-fifth Congresses, on the occasion of the one hundred 
and twenty-fifth anniversary of the defense of Fort Stephen- 
son, August 2, 1813, by Maj. George Croghan, with 160 
Kentucky troops and a single cannon, against about 700 
British regulars under General Proctor and a thousand 
Indians, under Tecumseh: 


Mr. Mayor, distinguished guests, and my fellow citizens, it is 
indeed gratifying to know that in spite of the highly commer- 
cialized and selfish age in which we live, there are those who are 
willing to give of their time, money and energies to commemorate 
important events in the earlier life of the Republic. I con- 
gratulate the mayor and the committees who had the patriotism 
and the inspiration to conceive and carry forward the piana for 
the proper observance of the one hundred and twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of a heroic and important event in the history of our 
country which occurred on this spot. The splendid success at- 
tending this celebration should bring to all who have helped a 
feeling of deep satisfaction. 

We are assembled at this moment, my fellow citizens, on hal- 
lowed ground. On this spot, 125 years ago a small body of brave 
and determined young men with a lone cannon and protected 
only by a rather frail stockade, also said, as did the Spartans at 
Thermopylae, “They shall not pass,” and added a glorious page to 
the history of our beloved country. In the school histories it is 
not ranked with Yorktown or Gettysburg, nor in the number of 
men engaged or machinery of war employed is it ranked with 
many other battles on American soil. But as an example of sheer 
patriotic heroism and in the mighty and far-reaching results 
fiowing from it, it ranks with some of the greatest and most im- 
portant episodes in American history, for we have the word of no 
less an authority than Gen. William T. Sherman that this battle 
and Perry’s victory at Put in Bay a month later, “saved the whole 
Northwest to the United States.” 

On the day that Major Croghan won his victory here, Simon 
Bolivar, known as the liberator and the George W: m of 
South America, was marching as a conquerer into the capital of 
Venezuela, which country was thus freed of Spanish rule and be- 
came one of the first republics of South America. In the months 
of July and August 1813, when the British and Indian attack on 
this fort was being planned and the battle fought, Napoleon was 
again thundering across Europe with several hundred thousand 
men. Six months before had occurred the famous retreat from 
Moscow wherein a hundred thousand men had died. In the months 
of July and August 1813, the mighty Napoleon was confronted 
with rebellion among the European nations he had previously 
conquered, and though a less courageous man would have accepted 
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the offers of peace tendered by his antagonists, Napoleon, on 
August 8, 1813, 6 days after the battle of Fort Stephenson was here 
fought, made the fateful decision which marked the beginning of 
his downfall. He rejected the offers of peace. The year 1813 was 
the twentieth year that Europe was tearing itself to pieces by the 
wars under Napoleon, wars in which millions died and civilization 
was all but destroyed. Yet out here in the American wilderness, 
in a little stockade on the banks of the Sandusky River, on the 
2d day of August 1813, was fought a battle by 160 American 
patriots, the results of which added more to the welfare of civ- 
ilized humanity and did more to advance the cause of human 
liberty and freedom than all the battles of 20 years under Napo- 
leon. These contests in Europe were between monarchies for 
supremacy. The war for humanity was not being fought on the 
banks of the Elbe in Europe but here in the wild woods of the 
Ohio Valley on the banks of the Sandusky and Maumee Rivers. 

The story of the Battle of Fort Stephenson and the Harrison 
campaign, of which it was a part, has oft been told, yet it is 
ever new. As each new generation of our citizens comes upon the 
scene the story should again be recounted in all its details, so 
that they, too, may be inspired as we have so often been 
inspired by it. What is it that fires the human heart and thrills 
it with an aspiration to do noble things? Is it when a hundred 
thousand men meet another hundred thousand in battle, each 
armed with all the machinery of war? No; there is nothing noble 
or inspiring to the human soul in that. That is wholesale mur- 
der, and we all so regard it. It is individual and unexpected 
heroism, inspired by love of country and love of liberty, that 
thrills the human heart, the exploits of a Paul Revere, a Nathan 
Hale, a Major Croghan, a Commodore Perry, a Richmond Hobson; 
yes, and in peacetimes a Lindbergh, a Howard Hughes, a Douglas 
Corrigan, and, if you please, a Johnny Vander Meer. The exploits 
of such men are the things that stir men’s blood and inspire other 
men to heroic and noble things. 

For more than 30 years I have taken part in every Croghan Day 
celebration, and I have read everything I could find on the subject 
of this battle and the campaign in this section of which it was a 
part; and from all I have been able to learn I have come to one 
definite conclusion, and that is that the Battle of Fort Stephenson 
was won because youth was in command. Major Croghan was 
only 21 when the battle was fought. An older man of equal courage 
but greater wisdom and experience, in the face of overwhelming 
odds and vastly superior numbers, would have obeyed his com- 
manding officer’s orders, destroyed the fort, and retreated up the 
river to headquarters. But daring youth said, “We have decided 
to defend this place, and by Heaven we can!” A month later 
another youth, Oliver Hazard Perry, with a hand-built fleet of a few 
ships built on the shores of Lake Erie, completed the victory and 
ended the campaign in these parts by defeating the British Fleet 
at Put in Bay and being able to send to General Harrison the 
famous message, “We have met the enemy, and they are ours.” 
Over at Clyde in this county repose the remains of another youth, 
— James p 3 we 36 commanded an army in the 

v. ar and by reason youthful personal daring and brav 
gave his life in the heat of battle. ry 

The daring individual exploits of youth in battle on land and 
sea adorn the pages of American history from earliest days, and 
have furnished to each generation of our citizens the inspiration 
to patriotic duty in establishing and maintaining our Nation. And 
we are grateful today that our daring youth were not all of the past 
but still abide with us in every generation to thrill and inspire 
with deeds of valor, not only in battle, thank God, but in the fields 
of peaceful human endeavor, such as we have witnessed within the 
past month. 

The War of 1812 was what might be termed a “mopping up” fol- 
lowing the American Revolution. Hostilities between the Colonies 
and England had ceased with the surrender of Cornwallis at York- 
town. But there were many issues unsettled, and England, though 
whipped, was not then farsighted enough to sit down across the table 
with our colonial leaders and adjust these issues. Not only that, 
but, as I have said, Europe was then involved, as was England, in 
a death struggle under the heel of Napoleon, and all was being done 
that was possible to involve other nations in the struggle. One of 
the issues left unsettled by the Revolution was the question of just 
how much territory was being given up by the conquered nation 
to the Colonies and where the territorial lines were to be established. 
Other issues were involved, including the impressment of American 
seamen into British service to help fight Napoleon. The military 
posts of Niagara, Detroit, and Mackinaw were detained by the 
British under various pretexts for many years in violation of the 
treaty of peace following the Revolution. The Indian tribes on the 
frontier were supplied by the British with arms and supplies to 
irritate and murder the settlers. Many in the British ministry still 
had hopes that a new war could be fostered and the American 
Colonies regained. Washington, Adams, Jefferson, and Madison 
made efforts to secure the full results of the peace treaty without 
much success. Campaigns were conducted against the Indians 
northwest of the Ohio River—General Harmar’s campaign in 1790; 
General St. Clair’s unfortunate campaign in 1791; Gen. Anthony 
Wayne's brilliant campaign in 1794, which ended in a victory at 
Fallen Timbers on the Maumee. Following this, treaties were made 
with the Indians which had resulted in general peace on the fron- 
tiers for a period of 15 years, from 1795 to 1810, and this period was 
one of rapid growth and development in this northwest section. 
But England’s policies in America continued and war was inevitable. 

The question of the boundaries of territory won by the Revolu- 
tion, and especially the boundaries of the Northwest, was settled 
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here at Fort Stephenson, the only land victory won on American 
soil in the War of 1812—the Battle of New Orleans having been 
fought after peace had been declared but having then no sub- 
marine cables or radio the news of peace did not reach Andrew 
Jackson in time—and by Perry’s victory on Lake Erie and by the 
Battle of the Thames. Had Croghan failed; had Perry failed, 
this area might today be British with Canada, or a longer war or 
a later war been necessary to hold it. 

Fifty-three years ago, on August 1, 1885, the second of August 
falling on Sunday, the beautiful granite monument yonder was 
unveiled in the presence of a vast throng. The cost of the monu- 
ment was $7,000 and the money was raised by a bond issue ap- 
proved by the voters of Sandusky County. The chairman of the 
day was our beloved fellow citizen, ex-President Rutherford B. 
Hayes; the orator of the occasion was Gen. Ralph P. Buckland, 
and the historian Capt. John M. Lemmon. Seated on the plat- 
form were several score of Civil War generals and other distin- 
guished guests, including the two Ohio Senators, John Sherman 
and Henry B. Payne. The monument was dedicated to Major 
Croghan and his little band, and to the 3,000 and more soldiers 
of the Mexican War and Civil War furnished by Sandusky County. 

In 1906 Col. Webb C. Hayes secured permission from members 
of the Croghan family to remove the remains of Major Croghan 
from the family burial ground in Kentucky to the sacred soil 
here which in his youth he had so gallantly defended. As a part 
of an impressive celebration and ceremony, of which I had the 
honor to serve as secretary, we committed our hero’s mortal re- 
mains to their merited eternal resting place at the base of yonder 
monument, Here may our citizens, young and old, pause through 
the ages, generations yet unborn, and reflect upon the debt of 
gratitude we owe this gallant soul, and draw inspiration to lives of 
patriotic usefulness, Here, guarded by Old Betsy, the lone 
six-pounder which on that fateful August day a century and a 
quarter ago served him so well, may he rest in peace and glory 
until the resurrection morn. 

On August 2, 1913, when we celebrated the one hundredth an- 
niversary of Croghan’s victory, we had the unusual honor of hav- 
ing on the platform as honorary chairman of the day, for whom 
I had the honor of serving as active chairman, the last survivor 
in these parts, and I think in Ohio, of the Mexican War, Capt. 
Andrew Kline, a citizen of this country then crowding the century 
mark. And the gratifying incident of Captain Kline’s presence 
on that day was that he had seen Major Croghan in his lifetime. 
After Croghan's rise to fame on this spot in the War of 1912 he 
later was an officer in the Mexican War of 1848 and it was there 
Captain Kline saw him several times. Croghan died of cholera 
in New Orleans in 1849. 

The last survivor, so far as known, of the Battle of Fort Stephen- 
son was a Sgt, William Gaines, who was found by President Hayes to 
be living at the National Soldiers’ Home at Washington, D. C., 
while Hayes was President. A beautiful story is connected with 
the discovery of this old veteran by President Hayes. The story is 
that Sergeant Gaines was at once brought to the White House to 
pose for his photograph, and when the picture was about to be 
taken it was discovered that no sergeant’s stripes adorned his 
uniform, whereupon the President's wife, Lucy Webb Hayes, she 
of sacred memory, hurriedly secured needle and thread and kneel- 
ing on the floor sewed the stripes on the length of the veteran's 
trouser legs, and in the resulting photograph they may be plainly 
seen, The photograph appears in many historical publications 
relating to our local history. Sergeant Gaines was living in 1885 
when the Soldiers’ Monument was erected and unveiled here but 
was unable to be present. 

There is not time today, of course, to recount the full story and 
details of this battle or the campaign of which it was a part. 
One thing is certain—no orator or writer need weave into that 
story the product of fancy or imagination, for the facts are so 
fanciful and picturesque that they require no embellishment. It 
is a satisfaction to know that Croghan’s great feat and his gallant 
and patriotic service was duly recognized by a grateful Govern- 
ment. For this exploit he was breveted lieutenant colonel by the 
President of the United Stutes; Congress awarded him a Medal of 
Honor, one of nine; and to his officers, six swords of the fifteen 
ever so given. In 1839, when the first duly organized celebration 
of his victory here was held, he was on duty at St. Louis and 
was duly invited by the committee to be present. His duties made 
it impossible for him to come, but he wrote a letter of acknowl- 
edgment which is among the treasured possessions we have locally. 

We have not time today to tell of the scores of interesting inci- 
dents of great historical significance connected with this battle, 
and the military events of this section which contributed mightily 
to the life of our Nation. The story of this battle and the siege 
of Fort Meigs at Maumee; the story of General Harrison's military 
road through the forest from Fort Stephenson to Fort Meigs, now 
practically the route of McPherson Highway, or Route 20, between 
Fremont and Maumee; the story of Old Betsy, its recovery by 
Mayor Brice Bartlett in 1852, and its permanent home on the 
grounds it helped to defend; the story of the acquisition of the 
site of the fort and battle by the city from private owners in the 
1870’s, and the part played by General Hayes in finally securing it; 
the story of General Harrison’s orders the night before the battle 
to abandon this place and retreat up the river to headquarters, 
and Croghan’s reply which nearly cost him his command; the story 
of the numbers of British with many cannon and their host 
of Indian allies which made up the formidable force against which 
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Croghan and his 160 brave Kentuckians chose to defend—all these 
incidents have been told and retold and are familiar to those of 
our citizens who have the slightest interest in things historical. 
But our youth and those of succeeding generations may do well 
to familiarize themselves with the whole story in all its interesting 
details. They will find them in the publications of the Ohio 
Historical Society; in Howe’s Historical Collections of Ohio; in the 
writings of the late lamented Lucy Elliott Keeler; and especially in a 
reprint of a book entitled “The Late War in the Western Country,” 
first published in 1816 by Captain McAfee, of the Kentucky troops, 
who took part in the entire operations in these parts in 1812 and 
1813. This book was reprinted some years ago by Mr. C. S. Van 
Tassel, of Bowling Green, 

I close by expressing the hope that the patriotic sentiments of 
our people may never sink so low, that our love of country may 
never become so weak, and our selfishness so strong, that we shall 
forget the heroic sacrifices made by men of earlier days to secure 
for us and our posterity the blessings of liberty, freedom, and 
representative government. May we draw inspiration from these 
ceremonies today and pledge anew our fealty to a country and a 
form of government which, with all its faults and weaknesses, is 
still the best government and the best country in all the world. 
May we remember that happiness, which we all seek, must still 
be found in individual effort and individual right living and 
right thinking, and that happiness and prosperity cannot be 
brought to your door by the Government nor from any source 
outside of yourself, The function of government is to protect you 
while you work out your own destiny. Our Government, when 
properly administered, is still the best form of government in the 
world to insure to its citizens the happiness, freedom, and pros- 
perity we all seek, and may we ever love and defend it, inspired 
anew by reflection upon the life and service of gallant Maj. George 
Croghan, our hero! 


Block Booking and Blind Selling 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MATTHEW M. NEELY 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 3 (legislative day of Wednesday, August 2), 
1939 


EDITORIAL FROM FILM BULLETIN OF APRIL 8, 1939 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Record an editorial from 
Film Bulletin of April 8, 1939, by David James Hanna, en- 
titled “Should Actors Favor Block Booking?” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From Film Bulletin of April 8, 1939] 
HOLLYWOOD EDITORIAL—SHOULD ACTORS FAVOR BLOCK BOOKING? 
(By David James Hanna) 


According to the daily papers, steps are being taken by the 
Screen Actors’ Guild in opposition to the passage of the Neely 
block-booking bill. A few days ago, acting in his capacity as a 
director for the organization, Robert Montgomery appeared before 
a Senate committee and publicly aired the views of the guild on 
the proposed legislation. 

Montgomery frankly stated the association was opposed to the 
bill, believing its enactment would cut motion-picture production 
in half and directly threaten the employment of a large number of 
people, among them the industry's actors. 

Such a statement forces us to the conclusion that the guild 
is either very poorly informed or that it is deliberately betraying 
the confidence of its members, who depend on the organization to 
aline itself with those causes which best serve the interests of the 
motion-picture actor. 

Passage of the Neely bill could not possibly create any new hard- 
ships for Hollywood's Thespians. Quite the contrary: The aboli- 
tion of block booking and blind selling would not only make more 
employment but it would serve to spread work among a larger 
number of players. 

Film Bulletin has commented before on the naiveté of the in- 
credible theory that production would be cut in half if compul- 
sory block booking were outlawed. We quote from the editorial: 
“If by any chance the present studios could not or would not 
produce sufficient pictures to keep the theaters of America operat- 
ing every day in the week, the initiative and capital of other enter- 
prising people would immediately be plunged into this lucrative 
field. Surely we all comprehend the ancient economic principle 
of supply and demand!” 
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Certainly the directors of the Screen Actors’ Guild cannot be 
so stupid that they are ignorant of this fact. The creation of a 
few more healthy production companies would automatically take 
place and in their wake would come employment for players, as 
well as other artists and technicians necessary to picture making. 

A point which the guild appears to have overlooked is the fact 
that such new organizations would be inclined to employ people 
who may now find it difficult to crash the proverbial “ranks.” 
We are speaking of the rank and file supporting players, those 
who get $25 to $75 a day (when they work), whose economic 
problems have been given all too little attention since the guild 
came into power 2 years ago. x 

In this division there exists a favored few players well known to 
casting directors, producers, and directors. They are constantly in 
demand. And why not? A film production is a huge investment 
and a production executive would not be worth his salt did he not 
insist upon utilizing players whose work is familiar to him and 
whose talents are such that the director is confident of their 
ability to handle the assignment. 

This system gives a great deal of work to a few, but creates hard- 
ships for hundreds of other competent players whose careers are 
constant struggle for the one opportunity to gain recognition. 

New, young, alert organizations could and would use such play- 
ers. The guild would very shortly find a better standard of carn- 
ings among all its players, rather than among a small per- 
centage. 

If it were true that the number of pictures produced by Holly- 
wood would become fewer than now with the passage of the Neely 
bill, only the class C to Z pictures would be eliminated. Surely 
no actor in his right artistic or financial mind can possibly express 
anxiety over their disappearance from the production scene. Cut 
salaries are the rule rather than the exception in these pictures. 
The length of employment for stars, features, and bit players is 
brief. Extra lists are pared to the core. The careless, sloppy 
manner in which many of these quickies are produced injures, 
rather than promotes, careers. 

On the other hand, the average A picture employs a large number 
of players in every division. The actor works a considerable length 
of time and is better compensated. Extras, naturally, play a large 
part in bolstering the production values of such a feature. The 
writing and direction are painstaking and performances are nat- 
urally superior. 

Everything considered, members of the Screen Actors’ Guild 
stand to gain a great deal from the contemplated reforms. 

Opposition to the elimination of a restrictive practice like com- 
pulsory block booking surely seems to run directly counter to the 
actors’ best interests. While the top-notch stars may be content 
with the luxurious salaries they enjoy, the average movie player 
would advance his art and be better remunerated in a free and 
competitive production field, which would strive to poe only 
good pictures—because only good pictures would sell. 

With that patent fact, it is most difficult to reconcile Guild 
Leader Robert Montgomery's speech in Washington. 


Confederate Soldiers Buried on Historic Johnsons 
Island 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. DUDLEY A. WHITE 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1939 
Mr. WHITE of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the RECORD, I insert a letter written by me to 


Hon. Louis Johnson, The Assistant Secretary of War, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on July 13, 1939: 
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JULY 13, 1939. 
Hon. Lovrs JOHNSON, 
The Assistant Secretary of War, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. SECRETARY: Johnson Island is situated in Sandusky 
Bay, 3 miles from the city of Sandusky, Ohio. During the Civil 
War it was used by the Federal Government as a Confederate 
Officers’ prison. During the 4 years, from 1861 to 1865, 15,000 
officers were confined there, 206 of whom died and are buried in 
the cemetery, which is now owned and cared for by the United 
States Government, as you know, under the War Department. 

You can see the character and location of this cemetery, with 
its rare background of military history, makes it a most unusual 
national shrine. Fortunately, private citizens and patriotic or- 
ganizations recognized this fact and they assumed the responsi- 
bility for its preservation up until the time it became the 
property of the Government. The officers buried in the historic 
cemetery were from Virginia, Georgia, North Carolina, Louisiana, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Tennessee, Missouri, Kentucky, 
Texas, Florida, and South Carolina, and therefore these States 
have a vital interest represented here. 

After the war ended, Mr. Johnson, owner of the island, built 
a wire fence around the cemetery. Then the G. A. R. took over 
the care of the graves and until 1907 memorial services were held 
on each Decoration Day similar to those for their own dead. 
Thus its patriotic significance enlarged and it became a symbol 
of reunion of North and South. When the G. A. R. ranks thinned 
and their strength diminished, the United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy purchased the hallowed spot. In the meantime, officials 
of the State of Georgia became interested and replaced the wooden 
markers on the graves with marble headstones. 

The purchase of the cemetery and a strip of land in the front 
of the cemetery was made by the Robert Patton Chapter, U. D. C., 
of Cincinnati. On June 7, 1910, a handsome marble monument 
was unveiled and the dedication address was delivered by Gen. 
George W. Gordon, of Georgia. The base of the monument was 
contributed by the Masons of Mississippi; the foundation is of 
South Carolina marble. The statue represents a southern soldier, 
his left hand clutching a musket, his right hand raised to his 
forehead, his gaze directed toward southern skies, The statue of 
the Confederate soldier was designed and executed in bronze by 
the noted sculptor, Moses Ezekiel, who was a soldier under 
General Lee. 

Under present conditions, this historical shrine is virtually inac- 
cessible to visitors. Docking facilities are badly needed. The pa- 
triotic pilgrimages are continued each year by the Daughters of 
the Confederacy and other patriotic organizations and individuals, 
despite the lack of a dock and existing obstacles. They are com- 
pelled to make a sometimes hazardous landing at an old quarry 
dock at the lower end of the island and to walk a great distance 
across fields and through mud to reach the cemetery. As a result, 
this great shrine is made inaccessible to thousands who would 
otherwise be ettracted to it. 

Inasmuch as the Government has thought enough of Johnson 
Island Cemetery to take title to the property, does it not seem en- 
tirely reasonable that docking facilities should be provided suitable 
for its purposes? It is my understanding that an appropriation of 
$15,000 was put through a few years ago but that it expired during 
the time required for surveys and before the job was undertaken. 
errian circumstances, I imagine that the surveys are now 
available. 

I recognize that it is probably too late to accomplish anything 
during the short time remaining for the present session of Congress, 
but I wonder if preparation cannot be made to obtain the authority 
for construction of the dock in the 3 part of the ensuing ses- 
sion. I hope that you and other officials of the War Department 
will share my belief that this move is more than justified. With 
your most valuable cooperation, I feel sure that it can be brought 
to a successful conclusion. I am deeply indebted to you for your 
willingness to look into these possibilities. 

With many thanks and best regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
Dupiey A. WHITE. 


The following is a list of Confederate officers buried on 


Johnsons Island: 


Date of death 


Nov. 8, 1863 
Nov. 6, 1868 


Nov. 9, 1863. 
Nov. 19, 1868. 


...... TTT 
Confederate soldier 


Nov. 7, 1863 


Aug. 5, 1863. 
July 26, 1863. 


Hamilton's Battery... : 
amilton’s Ba we 
as vbw sieges Wee 
3 — Sa ee 
9th Battalion Louisiana Cavalry 
Unknown 


ist Alabama Cavalry. 
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Date of death. Number 


Sept. 7, 1863 
Aug. 20, 1863. 
Aug. 21, 1863 
Aug. 29, 1803 


Unk 
P. Harden (or Harder) 5th North Carolina Infantry. 
; M. "Dotson (or Dodson) 00.3. 10th Tennessee Cavalr 
CT. . . 2d Tennessee Cavalry. 


beens 
W. W. paS or M. W.)- 
5 % Sa CE Sie. SERENE ES Ya 5 


De 
Nov. 21, 1863....... Sth Virgini 
H Danwen 


5 OP ——ͤ——— — — 
Nov. 2, 1862. ter Cole 60th Virginia Infantry.. 
pee EIS ke Unknown 
JU! —:::.: OER ES eee VRA oa 
Dec. 13, 1863 Wm. Johnson (or W. 77) Prix at? Poindexter’s Missouri Cavalry. 


Confederate soldier 2. Unknown. 


| ̃ . 


E Moo 
Jan. 16, 1863 
IJ. W. Collis 


Nov. 21, 1864. 3 Š 12th Louisiana Battalion Artillery. 
eS D SS ETS 
5 bi 
Aug. 29, 1862. . L (ord) W. MeWhister . Captain, Company RR 
July 24, 1862. Hodges (or J rc aes | SETS ry Tees 
Aug. 12, 18633. „Gibson 


P 
Oct. 12, 1862. D. lan 
Oct. 14, 1882. = We g. C rginia Infan! 


nex do. 
Oct. 27, 1882 J. 


Oct. 30, 1862] J. Reeves (or M) Sz ee 


Do. — * 
Sept. 22, 1802. ae Lieutenant, Com T 
Sept. 28, 1863. S. R. Graham. First lieutenant, 
Oct. 9, 1863. Captai 


Inf: . 
W. b Green's Regiment, Missouri 8 State 5 
Nov. 5, 1863 . U. D. King aun — Safan nfantry 


—— 2 — own 
Feb. 28, 1863. M. R. Handy Hopkins County, Ky. 
Feb. 11, 1863. 2 e TTA 
Dec. 9, 1864. — Met 


4th Mississippi 


E. = Unknown 
Jan. 14, 1865. W. W. r 35th Mississippi Infan 
3 5 coe Georgia eee 
——— J. (or L. D. Conway). 

„ Middlebrocks 

B. Hazzard (or Haggard) |- 
Gaptain, ‘Company E. 
Lieutenant, Company D. 

-| Captain, Company H 
es ie Company A 


i Captain, “Company s 
Lieutenant, Company D... 
Captain, Company 

aptain. 


53d Virginia] fant or OF 22d Arkansas.. 
gi Mississippi Artillery. 
2th Arkansss . — 
ith Florida Infantry 
55th North Carolina Infan 


of grave 


SSSASSESSASESYSRLSSSESRNRSRERERBSER 


— 


SSSSSS SSS S8 8888888 SSAAA AAS 888 8888888888888 


— 
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Rank and company Regiment 


Z. L. Arfngton . Lisntenant, Company H.. 32d North Carolina Infantry 
Joseph Lawshe (or James) Cc 18th Mississippi Cavalry 
John C. Holt (or James C.) 6ist Tennessee Í 
3 Chormley (or Ghormi 8 Biana! cumi „Tenn. 
D. L. Scott 3d Missouri Cavalry.. 
m. Peel... llth Mississippi 
J. L. Lend. 24th Georgia try. 
T. Barnes .] Oaptain, Company E.. 10th Confederate Cavalry 
FC 24th Georgia Infantry. 
John Q. we aes Ist Arkansas ee 
. . 62d North Carolina In 
1571851.—.— f. f. or | “Liev = nant, Company E— -nsona bth South Caroling Infantry. 
8 ö = Ni arew E eutenant, Company E.. h Carolina 
Jan De = R. 3 z in Second lieutenan 5 mia F. — — ith Florida 5 
8. C: ist Alabama Infan 
P. 


5th Alabama or Lo 
Citize: 


Infantry. 
15th Mississippi or 21 G. Y. O 
43th het ti nfantry_....._. 


A 
3 Company 
es 


H 


r US A E A SNS ASAI 


John J. goc (or Gobo) 


10th N ississi a 
46th Alabama Infantry... 
8d rg Infantry 
po or 19th Virgin — Inſan 


Virginia Infautry 
pi 23 20 Ghoctaye Cavalry or Infantry. 
Lieutenant, Compan: 8th Virginia Infantry 


Captain, 3 — 8th Confederate Cavalry 
Lieutenant, Company H. 28th ‘Tennessee Infantry or Citizen, Tennessee 
30th Mississippi Infantry or 6th Louisiana____ 
2d Florida Infantry. 
4th Alabama Battery 
8th — W 3h — arctic: 


Alabama. 
2d pra Mounted Rifles.. 
ee E e TT 


Wilt 62d North Carolina Infantry 
-| W.E. pe 8 0 Forrest Cavalry 
E. B. Holt (or E. R.) Lieutenant 6 
W Sist Alabama Infan 
Peter Mississippi Infantry 
John W. Hanagan (or Hennegen)........-.-| Colonel 8th South Carolina Infantry. 
J. M. 1 uth Carolina Infan 
J. A. 4th Florida —— 
John Mt} 5 
W. W. irginia 
7 H. W 9th Virginia Inſan 
ay 7, 85 ete W. S. North Caro 
D $ ASS 22 Ao T Gt OEE 55th Georgia Infantry 
aie y. SRS 
Starns Sth Alabami or 9th 


July 25, 1 24th Tennessee 
67th Georgia Inf 

ane: 29d North Carolina 
Freeman’ z: * a 


1 


Nov. 6, 1864. J. 
8 J. M. H 


lth Kentu 
69th V 
20th Tennessee — 


oth Virginia Infan 
AE p LL nknown.. 


Booneville Power Contracts With Private Utilities | in Portland, Oreg. This company is the operating electric 
— company wholely owned by the Portland Electric Power Co., 


a holding company. In this advertisement there are quota- 


REMARKS tions from the speech made by Franklin D. Roosevelt in 

or Portland in September 1932, and from the few disconnected 

HON. ALTER M. PIERCE sentences selected for quotation, the inference is drawn that 
0 W. OF OREGON the President is oppone 25 to the people's 8 districts in 
TIVE. Oregon, and that he es to have the electricity from Bon- 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA 8 neville distributed to the users in Portland, Oreg., through 
Thursday, August 3, 1939 the meters and over the wires of the present operating com- 


Mr. PIERCE of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, a full page ad- | panies in Portland. 


vertisement, signed by the Portland General Electric Co., I personally heard the President deliver the speech of Sep- 
has recently appeared in one of the daily papers published | tember 21, 1932, to which the reference was made, The theme 
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of that speech was that there should be four yardsticks estab- 
lished by the Nation to measure the cost of furnishing elec- 
tricity—T. V. A. in the Southeast, the St. Lawrence in the 
Northeast, Boulder Dam in the Southwest; he added that the 
next development should be made on the Columbia River, 
affording a yardstick so that people might know the real 
cost of electricity and the distribution thereof in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Since the delivery of that speech, the President on several 
occasions has distinctly endorsed cooperative distribution of 
the electricity developed at these particular points for which 
the Government has appropriated money in loans. The 
T. V. A. in the Southeast tried in every way possible to co- 
operate with the private utilities. They found it simply im- 
possible. A contract was written with a private utility known 
as the Arkansas contract—very favorable to the utilities, very 
unfavorable to the users of electricity and the T. V. A. It 
has been said that this contract will operate to keep the 
benefits of T. V. A. from reaching the people of Arkansas. 
The situation within the last few months has grown so tense 
in Tennessee that the Government recently authorized a bond 
issue of $61,500,000 to buy out the private utilities in Ten- 
nessee and in certain counties in Mississippi, because it was 
impossible for the people to get the benefits of T. V. A. through 
the wires owned by the Wall Street-controlled companies. 
The President, in signing this bill, affirmed his faith in public- 
power development. Boulder Dam, in delivering its power to 
Los Angeles, has been an astonishing success because the 
citizens of Los Angeles were alive to the situation, and under 
the leadership of Engineer Scattergood they have acquired 
the utility lines and given a monopoly to the people’s district, 
so Los Angeles is enjoying the cheap electric rates from 
Boulder. 

PROPAGANDA JUST A SCAREHEAD 

I beseech my friends in Portland, Oreg., not to be deceived 
by this utility Wall Street propaganda. Again I assert, as 
I have hundreds of times asserted that the citizens of Port- 
land can never enjoy cheap electric rates from the Govern- 
ment-developed plant on the Columbia at Bonneville if they 
are forced to take that electricity through the meters and 
over the wires of the private utilities. I am not guessing, 
I know. I am not prophesying, I am stating facts. The 
meters and wires of the Wall Street-owned utilities of Port- 
land, Oreg., are mortgaged and bonded for such large 
amounts that the rates fixed by the utilities must be hign 
enough to pay interest on this inflated value. The only pos- 
sible way for Portland to enjoy the full benefits of Bonneville 
development is to buy out the private utilities as Los Angeles 
has done, as Tacoma has done, as they are doing now in the 
State of Tennessee. Pay the private companies what their 
poles and wires, that can be used, are actually worth. 
Nothing more. They are not entitled to it. Pay them 
nothing for the franchise. That belongs to the people and 
was given to the company by them. Portland should have 
competent engineers fix values of the utility properties. 
They should organize the P. U. D. district. 

In the advertisement referred to the utilities try to scare 
the people by talking about increased bonded debt. That 
debt is there just the same whether it is a public debt or a 
private debt, and the people who use electricity must pay 
rates sufficient to pay the interest thereon; with this differ- 
ence—if the debt is a public debt—it will be amortized and 
paid off in a few years, the same as Tacoma, Eugene, and 
Los Angeles have paid off their debts. If it is a private 
bonded debt put on the utilities in Portland by the Wall 
Street companies, then the debt is never reduced in total 
amount but is added to on every occasion. 

WHAT KIND OF A RECORD HAS PEPCO MADE? 

If this activity is carried on by the people, there will be 
no necessity for highly paid full-page advertisements ap- 
pearing in the Portland paper to which I referred. There 
will be no need of expensive lobbies in Salem and Wash- 
ington. There will be no need of extremely high salaries 
such as are today paid to the managers of the utility. 
Is the Portland Electric Power Co. to be trusted by the 
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people of Portland again? Will they ever have confidence 
in a company that has gone through two reorganizations or 
bankruptcies in the last few years, repudiated its debts, de- 
frauded thousands of citizens of Oregon by inducing them to 
buy stock in a company which soon resorted to bankruptcy 
or reorganization, rendering that stock valueless? The 
records show that in one brief period of less than 2 years, 
the Portland Electric Power Co. increased its capitalization 
$26,000,000 with no substantial addition to the physical 
yalue of the property. Time and again the Portland Jour- 
nal has published the gas scandal by which the Portland 
Electric Power Co. was obliged to purchase stock in Seattle 
gas that was worth $15 per share on the market. The 
Portland company was obliged to pay $225 per share. The 
stock manipulators sat on both sides of the table and the 
electric-light users of Portland were the “goats.” They had 
to pay. Is such a company now to be trusted? Have these 
bankruptcies and reorganizations been necessary? Compare 
the company with Tacoma on the north, a field only half as 
valuable as the Portland field for sale of electricity. The 
Tacoma plant never went through bankruptcy. The people 
own the generating and distributing systems, and it is 80 
percent paid for. In 5 or 6 years, Tacoma electric distribu- 
tion system will be owned by the city, free of debt. Com- 
pare Portland with Eugene, in our own State, a city less 
than one-tenth as big as Portland. It never went through 
bankruptcy. Rates have been lower in both Tacoma and 
Eugene than in Portland. Eugene is almost out of debt, 
could be in another year or two, and think of the valuable 
generating and distributing system owned by the enterpris- 
ing city, probably worth more than $5,000,000; Tacoma 
worth $30,000,000. They accumulated capital while Portland 
accumulated debt. 

WHAT PEPCO SAYS ABOUT ITSELF AND WHAT ITS INVESTORS THINK 

The Electrical World, an organ of the private-utility in- 
terests, had in its issue of July 22, 1939, an article entitled 
“Offers Utility’s Facilities for Bonneville Power.” The sub- 
title is “Griffith tenders lines of Portland General Electric 
to help make the Government’s project a success. Says 
working combination would preserve private investment and 
give people abundance of power.” The last two paragraphs 
of this article are so striking that I quote them in entirety: 

A program of cooperation between the private utilities and the 
Federal Government under State regulation of rates and practices 
will bring all the sound benefits of Bonneville to the people, Mr. 
Griffith said. “Such a program will continue the employment of 
our highly efficient and well-trained employees and will respect 
the rights and equities of the thousands of investors without whose 
money in the past 50 years we should never have been able to 
lead the country in developing the uses of electricity and to per- 


form a widespread public service at one of the lowest costs on 
record.” 

Mr. Griffith is opposed to the formation of public-utility districts, 
for he sees no need for them, inasmuch as the use of present 
facilities of private utilities will be more economical, preserve pres- 
ent investments, and customers get the benefit of the Government’s 
power. 


How does this sound from a man-whose company is in 
bankruptcy with investors organizing to try to salvage at 
least a small sum from an apparently hopeless situation? 
Has that company respected the rights and equities of 
investors? 

The State utility regulation to which reference is made 
should not appeal very strongly to the Oregon investors and 
rate payers who have, during the past few years, failed to 
receive any protection through State regulation. With refer- 
ence to this I desire to quote from a statement recently made 
in an appeal to Congress by Mr. E. A. Miller, of Salem, Oreg., 
chairman of the protective stock and bondholders’ committee 
of Portland Electric Power Co. Incidentally, I might suggest 
that no publicly owned utility has ever yet given reason for 
setting up a protective organization. I quote from Mr. 
Miller: 

However since this concern (the Portland Electric Power Co. of 
Portland, Oreg.) has been a controlling factor in the political 
destiny of Oregon for so many years last past, it no doubt will be 


very hard for the poor investing citizen to protest to the extent of 
protecting their interests. 
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The people of Oregon have patiently waited for the completion 
of the Bonneville project, thinking that they were to receive the 
direct benefits of this great improvement, and we are all entitled 
to its full benefits. The stockholders and bondholders of the Port- 
land Electric Power Co. are thoroughly convinced of the fraudulent 
manipulations of Mr. Griffith and his cohorts and see no relief in 
sight other than the sale of the holdings of the company through 
a group of public-utility districts, or as a whole in one district, 
and thus forever eliminating this great octopus that has preyed 
upon the pocketbooks of the users of its service on one hand, and 
robbed its security holders on the other for nearly a half century. 

We stockholders and bondholders ask that you use every means 
available to prevent the Secretary of the Interior from entering into 
any arrangement with the officials of the Portland General Elec- 
tric Co. or any of its agencies in connection with the output of 
Bonneville power until a settlement can be reached with the 
creditors of this company (Portland Electric Power Co.). That 
such a contract in the hands of the oficials of this company 
would be detrimental to the thousands of citizens of this State 
as it, no doubt, would be used to justify some little reduction 
in the electric-current rate, and this amplified beyond reason to 
show why the value of the assets should not be charged down, 
justifying the charge down of these securities way beyond any 
proportionate reason. 


THE TAX ARGUMENT 


Mr. Griffith is further quoted in the Electrical World article 
on the matter of taxes. It would interest me to see the result 
of a computation of taxes paid by Mr. Griffith’s company 
compared with the total of losses sustained by his so-called 
investors: 

The public also understands that the low rate at Bonneville is 
possible because Bonneville will pay no taxes whatever. A private 
development of such magnitude would have to earn not less than 


$2,000,000 annually for taxes alone. Thus the rate at which power 
will be wholesaled from Bonneville will include nothing for taxes. 


The people of Oregon should not be deceived by the old 
arguments so often made that the utilities pay taxes. The 
utilities are not taxpayers, they are tax collectors. Wall 
Street contributes nothing to the upkeep of Portland or to 
any other section of the country where it owns the utilities. 
Rates are kept high enough so that a small percentage is 
taken out of the contribution of the users of electricity and 
turned over to the public. Publicly owned plants do the 
same thing except that they turn over a larger percentage 
while giving lower rates. 

UTILITY TRANSMISSION LINES TOO LIGHT 


The companies have made public pleas that their trans- 
mission lines be used for Bonneville current. The truth is, 
and they do know, that their lines do not have sufficient ca- 
pacity to handle Bonneville power. Of course, they have 
distribution systems which cannot, under the circumstances 
and conditions created by the companies themselves, be ad- 
vantageously utilized. 

BONNEVILLE CONTRACTS 


There is much talk in the Pacific Northwest and in the 
National Capital about the pending contracts between the 
Bonneville administration and the private utilities of the 
Pacific Northwest, especially the Portland Electric Power 
Co. and the various subsidiaries of the Electric Bond & Share. 
Those who believe that Bonneville should be used for the 
‘public benefit are much disturbed by constant rumors that 
the officials making the decisions in regard to contracts may 
not all hold the public interest uppermost. Thousands of 
eyes are watching every move. Assertions of those in charge 
that they favor public power and public benefits from pub- 
licly developed Bonneville power can be proven only by their 
actions. Before contracts are signed to deliver to a private 
utility agency such valuable public assets, there should be 
public hearings. Continued bankruptcies, increasing debt 
burdens, and the practice of absorbing investors’ funds with- 
out return would seem to indicate that most careful considera- 
tion should be given to any proposal to make such a company 
the distributing agency for government power. The public 
interest should be protected, especially in dealing with a com- 
pany which is just undergoing a second bankruptcy and 
repudiating obligations to over 20,000 Oregon citizens. The 
loss in one rural Oregon county alone through this repudiation 
is reported to be $1,500,000. Would any county ever have 
suffered such a loss through a public-utility district? 
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No one doubts the good intentions of the Secretary of 
the Interior, who is directly responsible for the adminis- 
tration at Bonneville. The situation is, however, extremely 
disturbing over this great project which has been for many 
months without an administrator. Its organization is being 
perfected and contracts prepared for signatures without the 
guidance of a permanent administrator who will have the 
responsibility for carrying out the contracts. All public 
power proponents throughout the country have awaited for 
months the assignment to Bonneville of a permanent admin- 
istrator who can command the respect and confidence of 
public-power-minded people. The losses incidental to the 
delays in action have been tremendous, not only financially 
but in public confidence. 

PORTLAND WILL PROTECT ITS INTERESTS 

It is said that Portland is conservative—too mild a term 
for the citizens of Portland if they listen to this propaganda 
that is now in the air. They are just plumb foolish if they 
refuse to take advantage of the opportunity that is thrown 
at their feet by having the tumbling waters of the Columbia 
River to light and heat their homes, and turn the wheels of 
industry. If the citizens of Portland will act now like free- 
born Americans and shake off the clutches of the Wall Street 
octopus, “the world is theirs and all things in it.” 

Portland will realize that, from all points of view, “a private 
monopoly is indefensible and intolerable.” 


Dispelling the Fog About Trade Agreements 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON, JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1939 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, in the past 
few weeks a series of articles have appeared in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp designed to stir hostility among 
American farmers against the trade-agreements program. 
Emotions have been played upon to create opposition to 
the Hull policy of entering into agreements with foreign 
countries to modify reciprocally the multiplicity of barriers 
which restricted our foreign trade and destroyed our world 
markets for the products of both agriculture and industry. 

Opponents having no real basis on which to establish 
their indictment of the program have followed the time- 
worn but not time-honored practice of presenting half 
truths, ascribing to trade-agreements results arising pri- 
marily from other causes. Studiously selected figures show- 
ing increases in imports of agricultural commodities have 
been and still are used by frenzied opponents of the trade- 
agreements program as a favorite device to confuse Ameri- 
can farmers. With no regard to other factors these same 
opponents endeavor to discredit Secretary Hull’s efforts to 
liberalize trade practices by focusing the farmers’ attention 
on conclusions, hastily drawn, that the increase in importy 
of a given farm commodity measures the displacement of 
American farm acreage. It does not require much reflect- 
tion to realize that such a conclusion is absurd. 

With the same labored care used to emphasize the in- 
creases in 1937 of carefully selected farm products, these 
opponents fail to mention that while these imports are con- 
siderably larger than they were during the depression years, 
they are smaller than they were during any year between 
1922 and 1930. Moreover, they refrain from mentioning the 
obvious fact that many of the increases in imports in 1937 
of the sort grown on American farms resulted from the 
necessity of supplementing domestic shortages caused by 
the severe droughts of 1934 and 1936, and that these im- 
ports poia the full duty provided for in the Hawley-Smoot 
Tarif Act, 
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Furthermore, if it is sound reasoning to assume that an 
increase in imports of a given farm-commodity measures 
the number of American farm acres displaced—in a year 
when domestic supplies were reduced to a point below ade- 
quate to meet home requirements—how many more millions 
of American farm acres were displaced in 1929 when im- 
ports of agricultural products were 30 percent greater than 
they were in 1937 and allegedly the farmers’ welfare was so 
carefully safeguarded. 

On page 3543 of the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp there appeared a table showing imports in 1933 and 
1937 of a few carefully selected agricultural products fol- 
lowed by the sentence: 

One has only to read it (referring to the table) to see the 
reason why the American farmers have had such low income 
during the New Deal administration. 

Since these opponents of the trade-agreements program 
seek to base their indictment of it by comparing 1933 fig- 
ures against 1937, the farmers of this country are entitled 
to have a fuller disclosure of the facts. I have here the 
same table used by these opponents, having added thereto 
cash farm income for as many listed items as there are 
data available. In the light of these facts I do not believe 
the farmers of this country—whose memories are not so 
short lived that they have forgotten the hardships and suf- 
ferings they experienced prior to 1933—are willing to return 
to those conditions. 


í 1 Cash farm income 
mpo! ports, 
Product 1933 1937 
1933 1937 
0 head.. 74, 658 494, 945| $599, 485, 00081, 214, 699, 000 
Hogs 6, 470| 16, 555,218] 523, 866,000} 923, 252, 000 
2, 925, 517 74, r SES Erg 5 St oes 
62, 474, 911/191, 906, 012/1, 490, 085, 000 2, 787, 358, 000 
1, 021, 806 11,110. 762 0 
48, 396, 740| 60, 650, 000 9 i 
160, 288} 86, 337, 248 174,794,000) 221, 757, 000 
10, 288, 236| 17, 423, 837 030, 000 602, 971, 000 
None | 10, 384,1 (3) £) 
109, 485, 885/371, 243, 456 3) (3) 
13, 825, 163| 28, 031, 755| 10, 677, 000 12, 876, 000 
42, 630, 809109, 418, 304 (Q) @) 
, 004, 025/194, 008, 241| 48, 713, 000 113, 399, 000 
927, 605/326, 034, 700 81, 899, 000 1286, 123, 000 
936, 000/301, 449, 599 6 6 
141, 739 $5, 010, 824 3) 0 
8.223825, 175, 015 (3) (G 
675, 000}$71, 058, 397 () 0) 


1 Included in “Meat products.” 
Value n wholesale meat packing. 
Not av 


W. P. A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES H. FAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1939 


Mr. FAY. Mr. Speaker, I beg leave to revise and extend 
my recent remarks on the subject of the W. P. A. in order to 
answer certain reports that are being maliciously circulated to 
give the impression that I favored cutting the prevailing rate 
of wage in W. P. A. projects. 

I want this House and the people of my district to know 
that these reports are deliberate distortions of the truth. 

I want it known that I not only voted against but fought 
against cuts in the prevailing rate of wage, and that I voted 
for the present Woodrum Act under protest, only because 
without that bill, there would have been no W. P. A. at all. 

I am sure that the people of my district know that I 
would never willingly give my support to any wage cuts in 
these difficult times; but to keep the record straight, I will 
state the facts: 
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Two W. P. A. bills came before the House, one known as 
the Casey bill and the other the Woodrum bill. The Casey 
bill provided for the prevailing rate of wage. The Wood- 
rum bill eliminated it. I voted for the Casey bill on the 
floor of the House, but it was beaten. When the Woodrum 
bill came up before the Committee of the Whole, I, together 
with all right-thinking Democrats, fought hard to defeat 
the Woodrum bill in its present form and to retain the 
prevailing wage rate. The committee, however, voted to 
present it to the House with that provision eliminated on 
June 30, the last day on which it could be acted upon under 
the law as it existed at that time. To have voted against 
the Woodrum bill and to have caused its defeat would not 
only have abolished the prevailing rate of wage but would 
have thrown every W. P. A. worker in the United States out 
on the streets and subjected him and his family to hard- 
ship, hunger, and misery. Heaven alone knows what the 
consequences might have been. We right-thinking Demo- 
crats were faced with the alternative of accepting the 
Woodrum bill as it then stood or of defeating it and abol- 
ishing completely the entire W. P. A. set-up. Obviously 
there was only one course to pursue and I followed it. So 
did 373 other Congressmen, and it will be recalled that the 
President finally signed the bill under protest. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I have been working night and day since this 
defeat to bring about before this session adjourns, a rider to 
another bill which would reestablish the prevailing rate of 
wage, 

Those who seek to criticize my vote must necessarily, 
therefore, find fault with every Congressman from New York 
County, all of whom voted exactly the same as I. It is 
clear, therefore, that anyone trying to make the people of 
my district believe that I deliberately voted against the pre- 
vailing rate of wage is engaged in an outright attempt to 
deceive the people and I am sure this will prove in the very 
near future to be a boomerang to those who are attempting 
this flagrant deception on the voters of the Sixteenth Con- 
gressional District. 

For the life of me I cannot conceive how anyone can 
say that I would vote against a decent rate of wages which 
the laboring people of our city have worked to establish for 
25 years, especially when I am one of them, being myself a 
member of an American Federation of Labor unit. 

Let these destroyers of my principles and character 
through their back-alley whisperings be men and come out 
on any public platform where I will meet them for debate at 
any time and place to discuss all phases of my life and its 
association with this district. 


I am willing to match my contribution to the general 
welfare of our district and to its people with any person in 
the district who so wishes to engage in debate with me. 

My paramount thoughts will always be directed for the 
best interests of the people of my district. 

I include herewith a letter from Congressman JOSEPH 
Casey, of Massachusetts, the sponsor of the amendment 
which would have put the prevailing rate of wage into the 
so-called Woodrum bill, 


HoUsE 4 REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D . C., August 3, 1939. 
Hon. James H. Fax, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Jim: It has come to my attention that propaganda has 
been spread in your district to the effect that you voted against 
the prevailing rate of wages on W. P. A. 

It was I who made the fight for the prevailing rate of wages 
on W. P. A. and other liberal features included in the Casey bill. 
Therefore, I am in a position to state that this propaganda is 
unqualifiedly false and has no basis in fact. You worked with me 
and supported me at every turn in my attempt to pass the Casey 
bill which would have given the workingmen in your district who 
are on W. P. A. a square deal. 

Let me add that in your first year of office you have proved to 
me that you are a supporter of liberal and humane legislation in 
behalf of the people of the United States. You have my permis- 
sion to use this letter in any way you see fit. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH E. CASEY. 
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„Advantages of Denver, Colo., as the Site for an 
Additional Technical Aeronautical Research 
Laboratory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. LAWRENCE LEWIS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1939 


STATEMENT MADE ON JULY 14, 1939, BEFORE THE SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON DEFICIENCIES OF THE APPROPRIATIONS COM- 
MITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. LEWIS of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
statement made by me on Friday morning, July 14, 1939, 
concerning the advantages of Denver, Colo., as the site for 
an additional technical aeronautical research laboratory: 


TECHNICAL AERONAUTICAL LABORATORY AT DENVER, COLO. 


Mr. Wooprum. Mr. Lewis, the committee will be very glad to hear 
guch statement as you desire to make in reference to a proposed 
item in the bill we have under consideration. 

Mr. Lewis. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
appreciate your courtesy in allowing me to appear this morning. 

I wish to speak about the matter of technical aeronautical labo- 
ratories for the investigation of problems in aeronautics, and par- 
ticularly as to the desirability of having a high-altitude location 
for such a laboratory. 

Mr, JouHNson of West Virginia. You come, I believe, from a city 
in a high altitude? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes; I come from the city of Denver, which is a mile 
above the sea. 

The two locations which, as I understand, are now being consid- 
ered are one at Langley Field and one proposed to be located at 
Sunnyvale, Calif. They are both, of course, at sea level. I wish to 
suggest the desirability of having a high-altitude station, and in 
that connection to refer to the advantages of Denver. 

The need for these technical aeronautical laboratories, I believe, 
has already been drawn to your attention. I understand there are 
in Germany, a nation comparatively small, geographically speak- 
ing, as many as five such laboratories. 

Mr. Taser. We have about 15 that are comparable to most of the 
ones that Germany has. 

Mr. Lewis. That is not my understanding. My understanding is 
that the United States Government maintains only one at this 
time. 

Mr. Taser. There is Wright Field at Dayton, Ohio, and there is 
also such a station at Langley Field. There is such technical work 
going on, comparable with a great deal of the work done in German 
laboratories, in about 15 different colleges. 

Mr. Lewis. In colleges; yes. 

Mr. Tarver. They do work in connection with the manufacturers 
and the Government. 

Mr. Lewis. That really enforces the point I had in mind. All of 
those, I submit, are at or very near to sea level, and in order at sea 
level to simulate conditions at high altitudes it is necessary to have 
apparatus, very expensive to install and to operate, which even then 
does not perfectly simulate high-altitude conditions and conditions 
in drier regions. At Denver, a mile above the sea, we have the thin 
dry air of high altitudes and therefore it is not necessary to install 
at Denver expensive apparatus to simulate such conditions. 

Mr. JoHNSON of West Virginia. How large an amount would you 
ae be appropriated for such a station to be established at 

enver? 

Mr. Lewis. I am unable to say at this time, but I shall have all the 
technical information in a very few days. There is an exhaustive 
study being made by the aeronautics department of the University 
of Colorado on that very subject, and that data wiil be here within a 
week or so. This proposed station, of course, is located well inland 
and not vulnerable to any air raids. Then, too, we have a climate 
which is particularly favorable for flying. There were last year 360 
days of actual flying weather in Denver, as appears from the records 
at Lowry Field. 

At Lowry Field we have an Air Corps technical school which Con- 
gress very generously provided. The citizens of Denver, cooperating 
with the Federal Government, bought and donated 960 acres of land 
as a site for the school proper, together with 100 square miles, out on 
the plains, for a bombing range. There are at the school proper and 
at the bombing range also, very extensive runways, which are neces- 
sary, of course, in that high altitude. Not one of the runways at 
Lowry Field, with the extensions now being provided by the city, 
is less than a mile and a half in length, and opportunities are 
available for still further extensions if desirable. 
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Denver is already a center of considerable aviation activity. 
There are many advantages in locating such a technical aeronau- 
tical laboratory in a city as large as Denver, which, with its con- 
tiguous suburbs, has a population of about 350,000. I may add 
that Denver is a very friendly and cooperative city. I am happy 
to be able to say that the War Department and the Army officers 
have repeatedly stated that they never have had greater coopera- 
tion than from our city and our people. 

I should like to ask permission, if I may, Mr. Chairman, to insert 
in the record, at the end of my oral statement, a summary of some 
of these matters. 

Mr. Wooprum. We will be very glad to have you do so. 

Mr. Lewis. If there are any questions, I shall be very glad to 
answer them. 

Let me add that the school site proper at Lowry Field—with its 
buildings, hangars, and extensive runways—occupies an area of 
1% square miles. On the plains, a few miles to the east, is a bomb- 
ing range of 64,000 acres, or 100 square miles. At one corner of 
this bombing range are magazines for ammunition storage and a 
large auxiliary landing field. I surmise that there will be no 
necessity for the acquisition of any additional land for the location 
of such a technical aeronautical laboratory as I am suggesting, 
because probably sufficient space may readily be found on this land 
already acquired. But that, of course, is a technical matter of 
which I am not able to speak with any authority. 

Mr. Luptow. How far is this site from Denver? 

Mr. Lewis. Do you mean Lowry Field? 

Mr. Luprow. Yes. 

Mr. Lewis. One square mile of the school site proper is 614 miles 
southeast of the main post office in Denver and is within the cor- 
porate limits of the city. The other one-half square mile imme- 
diately contiguous to the east is just outside the corporate limits, 
This school site proper of 144 square miles and the bombing range 
of 100 square miles have been donated to the United States by the 
city of Denver at a cost to our citizens of over a million dollars. 

7 a: JouNson of West Virginia. How much money are you asking 
or 

Mr. Lewis. I am not asking for any specific amount at this time. 
I think, however, that the project should be started, if such is the 
_—e, of the committee. I shall have estimates within a day or 
WO. 


This bombing range starts several miles to the east of the eastern 
border of Lowry Field proper. e Denver Municipal Airport, one 
of the finest and most extensive in the United States, lies due north 
of Lowry Field proper. I should add that the north-south runway 
at Lowry Field, perhaps by a coincidence originally, is on a line with 
the north-south runway at the municipal airport, and there is 
only about a mile in between these runways as now being extended 
or as it is now proposed to extend them. So, if at any time it should 
be desirable to connect them, it could be very readily done, which 
would then make a runway about 4 miles long. 

Mr. Wooprum. We thank you very much for your statement. 
g Lewis. I greatly appreciate your courtesy in hearing me at 

is time. 

(The following is the summary permission to insert which was 
given by the chairman:) 

“Summarized briefly, Denver’s advantages for a technical gero- 
nautics laboratory are as follows: 

“1. Denver's cool, dry, mild climate offers many advantages to 
aviation. This applies to the actual treatment and fabrication of 
materials used in manufacturing airplanes, to actual flight training 
and experimentation, and to the general health and welfare of 
workmen. 

“2. Flying conditions are exceptional. There were 360 days open 
for flying during 1938. 

“3. Atmospheric conditions are ideal for observation purposes. 

“4. Denver affords the Army an ideal inland location making it 
relatively safe from invasion by any hostile force. 

“5, Denver is the only city of any size in the country having 
ideal facilities for experimental work on airplanes at an eleva- 
tion of over 5,000 feet above sea level. 

“6. Technical advantages favor location of a laboratory in Denver, 
as a means of testing and analyzing altitude characteristics of air- 
craft performance. 

“7. Ample space would appear to be available at no further cost 
to the Government at Lowry Field for the construction of a labora- 
tory. Additional land adjacent to this site is available for future 
expansion. Other areas in or near Denver can be obtained if 
location at Lowry Field does not appear desirable. 

“8. Ample runways are available or are now under construction 
at Lowry Field for the taking off and landing of planes under 
test. 

“9. The only large suitable bombing area is already available 
within 7 miles of Lowry Field for all kinds of theoretical and actual 
bombing research. 

“10. With construction work that is now under way extending 
the north and south runway at Lowry Field an additional half mile 
to the north, and the north and south runway at the Municipal 
Airport which is being extended an additional half mile to the 
south, the two runways being practically in line, there will be a 
gap of only 1 mile between the two airports. This area has been 
surveyed and it is entirely practicable to connect the two runways 
to provide a 4-mile straightaway runway. Such a runway will 
cross East Colfax Avenue which is on United States Highway Nos. 38 
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and 40 entering Denver. But, if and when constructed, it will not 
be a difficult matter to construct an underpass for this highway. 

“11, Denver’s public-school system is a model both in the char- 
acter of instruction and in physical facilities. A variety of recrea- 
tional facilities in Denver offers opportunity to residents. This 
tends to maintain a high degree of morale among personnel. 

“12. Substantial and dependable utility services of electric light 
and power, gas, telephone and telegraph, tramway and bus are 
available at reasonable service rates. 

“13. Denver’s municipal water supply, noted for its purity, is 
available at reasonable rates. 

14. Seven railroads serve Denver affording excellent and ade- 
quare rail transportation in all directions to all parts of the United 

tates. 

“15. Paved highways extend from Denver in all directions and 
are an integral part in the major highway system of the United 
States. 

“16. Costs of living per family in Denver are lower than the 
United States average. 

“17. In 1935 the Board of Army Officers, named to choose the 
most satisfactory location for the New United States Army Air 
Corps Technical School, selected Denver after weighing carefully 
the advantages of some 87 cities. Many factors were considered, 
among them the proponderance of excellent flying conditions 
throughout the year, mild climate, and the city’s excellent educa- 
tional, recreational, and cultural facilities as an influence upon the 
morale of personnel. 

“18. Denver is already the center of considerable aviation ac- 
tivity. It is on the direct east and west transcontinental route and 
on the through route from Mexico to Canada. The United States 
Army Air Corps early in 1938 established its Technical School in 
Denver for training in photography and armament. The school 
is continuously expanding. The city is headquarters for the 
One Hundred and Twentieth Observation Squadron of the Colo- 
rado National Guard and administration headquarters for Con- 
tinental Air Lines operating between Denver and El Paso. United 
Air Lines operates direct transcontinental planes through the city 
and service between Denver and Cheyenne, Wyo. Denver is located 
in a naturally protected area and is less vulnerable in case of war 
than cities in areas not so protected.” 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 17, 1939. 
The Honorable CLIFTON A. WOODRUM, 
Acting Chairman, Deficiency Subcommittee, Appropriations 
Committee House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Wooprum: At the hearing last Friday, July 14, when 
I emphasized to your subcommittee the advantages of establish- 
ing a technical aeronautical research laboratory at Denver, Colo., 
I was asked to suggest how much money should be appropriated 
for such a station. I was not then sufficiently informed to able 
to answer. 
After investigation I now suggest an initial appropriation of 
$2,000,000 for inaugurating this project. 
I shall appreciate your communicating this to the other mem- 
bers of the subcommittee. 
Sincerely yours, 
LAWRENCE LEWIS. 


A Practical Peace Proposal—Foreign Policy and 
War Finance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1939 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. Speaker, the American 
people want peace. They want to stay out of foreign wars. 
They are not “isolationists” in the sense that they are unin- 
terested in what happens in other parts of the world nor in 
the sense that, pushed far enough, they would refuse to act 
in defense of their ideals. Certainly they are determined that 
no nation shall interfere with the peace and security of the 
Western Hemisphere. But they are equally determined to 
prevent, if possible, their Nation being dragged unnecessarily 
into wars abroad. They still believe that peace is possible 
and they want to see their Government strive to maintain it. 
Many polls of public opinion have attested to this general 
point of view. 

Therefore it is no more than natural that the people—who, 
after all, have always paid the price of war—should seek out 
every influence, open or concealed, which may drive toward 
war. And it is equally natural that they should be demanding 
in ever-increasing numbers that should war ever come to 
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this Nation again, its sacrifice should fall equally upon all 
groups and classes. This is the drive behind the effort to 
“take the profit out of war.” 

In recent years the peoples of the world have begun to 
believe that the international banker exerts an undue amount 
of influence upon the foreign policy of every nation. This 
suspicion may be just or unjust, but that it exists on a wide 
scale no one can doubt. Rightly or wrongly, many Amer- 
icans feel uneasy, for example, when Mr. Bernard Baruch 
or Mr. J. P. Morgan approach Washington. They believe 
that the influence of the international banker was a great 
factor in causing us to enter the last Great War. 

Probably one of the most important reasons for this is 
that in time of war more than at any other time money lend- 
ing becomes a most profitable business. Writing in 1919, the 
historian Brooks Adams, grandson of President John Quincy 
Adams, great-grandson of President John Adams, said: 

The bankers, as a class, stayed at home, and the management of 


all business and, above all, the fixing of prices, fell automatically 
into the hands of those who were the strongest. 


And of the peace conference at Versailles, he said: 


The bankers have apparently found it necessary to take the 
settlement of a peace out of the hands of the nominal political 
authorities and come to some agreement among themselves. What 
that agreement is we do not know, and perhaps may never know, 
save as events discover it in the future, but of this we may be 
certain: It will be an agreement which will conduce to the further 
dominance of the great moneyed interests. 


Whether or not Mr. Adams has overstated the case there 
can be no doubt that the point of view he expresses is one in 
which the common man has begun to believe. 

There is a profound popular fear lest great financial inter- 
ests attempt to shape the policies of nations in ways which 
are inimical to the will to peace of every population on this 
planet. 

HOW CAN THE INFLUENCE OF INTERNATIONAL FINANCE BE REMOVED? 

Without giving any views now on what our foreign policy 
should be and without taking any position for or against the 
popular opinion that “big bankers are war makers,” let us 
ask how any possibility of such influence on our own Gov- 
ernment could be removed forever, particularly as far as 
foreign policy is concerned. 

When war comes and national safety is threatened, then 
the Nation demands the full allegiance of its manpower to 
fight and to work; it relies upon its factories to accelerate 
their production. It goes back to these real things—its phy- 
sical wealth, the skill, courage, and morale of its men and 
women, its factory equipment and transportation facilities, 
With these it fights the enemy. It conscripts and mobilizes 
all these things in a supreme effort. But we also need money 
to fight wars, and money we have not conscripted. Instead 
of conscripting the bankers or even their usurped right to 
create the money of the Nation, the Government goes to them 
with tragic humility and says: “We need money. We will 
pledge all the credit which belongs to the Nation and its peo- 
ple to your private banking system if you will monetize that 
credit and our ability to make war goods for us.” And the 
banks take the credit of the whole people, and they monetize 
it on their books, and they lend back to the Government huge 
sums at interest, and we fight the war by borrowing our own 
credit from the banks who create no arms, breed no men, 
grow no food supplies, give no blood, do nothing useful in 
waging war except to manufacture book credits. All this is 
very profitable to the bankers but it fastens a strangehold of 
debt upon the community. 

But if ever a government should be the source of its own 
money and not the borrower of it, it is when that government 
is fighting for its life and conscripting all its wealth, except 
those factories for making money, commonly called banks. 

Some people say not to worry about wartime finance for 
the astronomical debts then contracted will never be repaid. 
But if they will never be repaid what is the sense of con- 
tracting them? Why not, in the first place, issue national 
credit, debt free, and cancel it through taxation as we fight 
the war and destroy the munitions we make? Why not con- 
script the money-creating power along with everything else 
and pay for the war as we go? 
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The principle of setting up a national credit account, which 
is a correct estimate of a nation’s ability to produce and 
deliver goods, has been known for 20 years and has been dis- 
cussed in an abundant literature. Is there any reason in 
financial technique why this principle is not feasible? Can- 
not the creation of new credits by the Government itself— 
not by the private banking system—be joined with a second 
principle—namely, that the tax rate in wartime be adjusted 
to the consumption rate? If the Government creates new 
credits at the rate of wartime production and retires the new 
money through a tax rate adjusted to the destruction of war 
goods, there will be no danger of inflation. Issue new debt- 
free money at the rate of production; tax the new money at 
the rate of consumption. Now add to these two principles 
the principle of price fixing, always adopted in time of war, 
and you will have an impregnable monetary economy to 
match the excellent defenses of the Nation. 

It is well to remember that Abraham Lincoln financed a 
part of the cost of the Civil War with money issued directly 
by the United States. Why, then, could it not be done again, 
and made an integral part of what we call national defense? 
If debt-free credit, based upon the Nation’s vital assets and 
its economic assets, can be provided, as clearly is the case, then 
let it be understood that should this Nation ever enter a war 
again the money power of our land will be commandeered 
and mobilized by the Government to fight that war. 

This certainly would be an effective way to quiet the fears of 
the people about the influence of the international banking 
class upon foreign policy. For if bankers pushed us into war, 
they would have to pay a price for it. And the price would 
be this: That as a measure of national defense the sovereign 
Government of the Nation would begin to create its own 
credit instead of suffering the banks to continue their monop- 
oly of the money-creating power. Under these circumstances 
the nearer the country came to war, the nearer would ap- 
proach the day when national sovereignty in creating money 
would be reasserted. It would clearly be to the banker’s own 
interest to persuade the Nation to peace. And everyone would 
understand that that was so. 

The mere announcement that such a policy would be pur- 
sued would make it plain that the political power is supreme 
in America. Every citizen would know that the destiny of 
this great Nation could never again be influenced by the 
financier mind bent on preserving at all costs the old inter- 
national financial game, Perhaps a measure of this sort 
would be one of the most practical steps toward peace that 
could be taken, for certainly the peoples of other nations 
would attempt to bring their governments to a similar policy, 
once it was understood. 

To permit the money-creating power to be exercised by any 
person or agency except Government is wrong and always 
will be wrong. But if that be wrong in time of peace, cer- 
tainly it is the greatest injustice of the ages for it to continue 
in time of war. For then the Nation takes from its citizens 
some of their private rights—even their lives. Surely no one 
can defend the failure of that same Nation to reclaim, then, 
the public right to create its own money and utilize its own 
credit. 


Proposed Changes in Federal Trade-Mark Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUTHER A. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1939 


DIGEST OF PROPOSED CHANGES IN FEDERAL TRADE-MARK 
LAW IN H. R. 6618 BY CHAUNCEY P. CARTER 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, on July 17, 
1939, the House passed, without a dissenting vote, H. R. 
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6618, to amend the Federal trade-mark law, with reference 
to the registration of trade-marks used in commerce to carry 
out the provisions of certain international conventions, and 
for other purposes. 

This bill is now pending in the Senate, before the Senate 
Committee on Patents, that committee not yet having had 
hearings thereon. Since Congress will likely adjourn within 
the next few days, no action will be taken by the Senate on 
the bill at this session, but it will hold its status for con- 
sideration at the next session of Congress which will con- 
vene on January 3, 1940. 

Since the bill is highly technical and many of its terms are 
difficult to understand by the laymen, under leave granted 
to extend my remarks, I submit. herewith a statement in the 
nature of a digest prepared by Mr. Chauncey P. Carter, of 
3111 Foxhall Road, Washington, D. C., an attorney who is 
recognized as an authority upon all laws pertaining to trade- 
marks, and who has made a careful study and analysis of 
this bill: 


DIGEST OF SOME OF THE MORE IMPORTANT CHANGES IN FEDERAL TRADE- 
MARK LAW THAT WILL BE EFFECTED BY THE ENACTMENT OF H, R. 
6618 

(By Chauncey P. Carter) 

1. Not only trade-marks used in interstate and foreign commerce, 
but trade-marks used in any “commerce which may be lawfully 
Tegulated by Congress” may be registered. In addition to covering 
commerce within the District of Columbia and within other terri- 
tory over which the Federal Government exercises sole jurisdiction, 
this phrase presumably extends Federal trade-mark jurisdiction 
into intrastate commerce in basic commodities to the extent that 
the Supreme Court holds such commerce subject to regulation by 
the Federal Government. Likewise, the language seems to cover 
intrastate commerce through the mails. Indeed, the intention 
of the act is stated therein “to regulate commerce within the con- 
trol of Congress * * * to protect registered marks used in 
such commerce from interference by State legislation.” 

2. Foreign trade-marks used in commerce which may be lawfully 
regulated by Congress may be registered even if such marks are not 
registered in the country of origin. 

8. Marks which consist of or comprise deceptive matter or matter 
which tends to disparage persons living or dead, institutions, be- 
liefs, or national symbols or to bring them into contempt are 
denied registration. 

4. A mark will not be denied registration (a) on the ground of 
descriptiveness unless when applied to the goods of the applicant 
it is merely descriptive of them; (b) on the ground of being 
geographical unless when applied to the goods of the applicant it 
is primarily geographical; (c) as a personal name unless it is pri- 
marily a surname. 

5. The special provision for registration of ordinarily unregis- 
trable marks that were in exclusive use for 10 years next preceding 
February 20, 1905, is dropped but in its place there is a provision 
for registration of descriptive or geographical marks or surnames 
that have “become distinctive of the applicant’s goods in (Fed- 
eral) commerce.” Substantially exclusive use of such a mark in 
Federal commerce for 2 years may be accepted by the Commissioner 
as prima facie evidence of such distinctiveness, and presumably 
the Commissioner will accept an affidavit to that effect. 

6. Marks used in Federal commerce to distinguish services are 
now registrable with the same effect as marks used to distinguish 
articles of merchandise. Likewise, marks used to show that the 
applicant certifies the goods as to origin, material, mode of manu- 
facture, quality, or other characteristic. 

7. Collective marks are now defined to mean “marks lawfully 
used by two or more persons” and to include “indications of 
regional origin.” 

8. The use of marks by related companies is validated, and the 
relationship may be “by stock ownership, contractual relationship, 
or otherwise.“ 

9. The practice of disclaiming unregistrable matter is specifically 
approved and it is provided that such disclaimer shall not preju- 
dice or affect the applicant’s or owner's rights then existing or 
thereafter arising in the disclaimed matter, 

10. Certificate of registration is prima facie evidence of the 
validity of the mark and of registrant's exclusive right to use the 
same in Federal commerce. It is also notice of the registrant’s 
claim of ownership. 

11. When a registration is transferred, the new owner may 
secure a new certificate in his own name. 

12. Registrations may be amended or disclaimed provided this 
does not “require republication.” It is not clear what amend- 
ments or disclaimers would not require republication. 

13. Certified copies of Patent Office records and certificates of 
registration have the same evidentiary value as the original records. 

14. Mistakes occurring in registrations through the fault of the 
* may be corrected if the mistake occurred in good faith. 

15. Registrations are to be canceled at the end of 5 years unless 
within the last 3 months the registrant files an affidavit of use or 
sufficient excuse for nonuse. 

16. Renewals may be effected within 3 months after expiration 
on payment of penalty. 
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17. Trade-marks may be transferred without the goodwill of the 
business. “Acknowledgment shall be prima facie evidence of the 
execution of the assignment, and when recorded in the Patent 
Office, the record shall be prima facie evidence of execution.” An 
assignment is no longer void as against a subsequent purchaser 
for a valuable consideration without notice, provided it is recorded 
prior to such subsequent purchase. 

18. For good cause shown, the 30 days provided for filing oppo- 
sition may be extended by the Commissioner. 

19. After 10 years from date of registration (or in the case of 
marks now registered after 10 years from the effective date of the 
act) registrations may only be canceled for fraud in obtaining the 
same or on the ground that the registered mark is deceptive, 
scandalous, public property, etc., or because it is the name, por- 
trait, or signature of a living individual: 

20. After the period for cancelation has expired, the right of the 
registrant to use his mark in Federal commerce shall be incon- 
testable, and the registration is no longer subject to interference 
proceedings. 

21. The doctrine of laches and acquiescence is made applicable 
to trade-mark registration proceedings. 

22. When there has been honest concurrent use of any given 
mark in Federal commerce for not less than 5 years without pro- 
test the Patent Office or the courts may grant more than one 
registration subject to such limitations and conditions as to mode 
or place of use of such marks as may be required to minimize the 
probability of confusion. 

23. The act of 1920 is replaced by a “supplemental register” on 
which may be placed such marks as a “package, configuration of 
goods, slogan, or phrase“ or other descriptive mark, as 
well as geographical marks and surnames “capable of distinguish- 
ing the applicant's goods” and which have been in bona fide use in 
Federal commerce for not less than 1 year. Applications for such 
registration will not be advertised for opposition purposes but the 
registrations may be canceled. To facilitate foreign Poren, 
the 1 year's use may be waived. The term und renewal privileges 
for marks on the supplemental register is the same as for marks 
on the principal register but marks on this register may not be 
assigned without the goodwill of the business. Registration on the 
supplemental register is notice of the registrant’s claim of owner- 
ship. Such registrations are not effective against importation cf 

an infringing mark. The certificates of supple- 
mental registration are to be conspicuously different from those 
for the principal register. 

24. The legal notices of registration are expanded to include the 
letter R within a circle or the letters T. M. R. in an ellipse, and if 
no prescribed notice is used, no profits or damages may be re- 
covered from an infringer unless he was given actual notice. For 
foreign marks the notices legally used in the home country are 
sufficient. 

25. The Commissioner is authorized to issue a single certificate 
of registration to cover goods in several classes. 

26. The fee for an appeal is increased to $20; transmitting in- 
ternational applications to $10; and for issuance of new certificate 
of assignee or for certificate of correction of registrant’s mistake 
the fee is fixed at $10. 

27. To falsely indicate that goods or services are the goods or 
services of a person who shall have a mark is now 
punishable as infringement. In court actions the certificate of 
registration is admissible in evidence and shall be prima facie 
evidence of plaintiff's exclusive right to the use of the mark 
therein described on the goods therein specified and after the 
period for cancelation has expired such certificate is evidence that 
can only be rebutted by proof that the registration was obtained 
fraudulently; that the mark has been abandoned; that it was 
used prior to plaintiff's use; or that it is a fair use of the defend- 
ant’s own name or of the rightful name of the goods. 

28. A successful plaintiff may have in addition to injunction, 
defendant's profits, his own damages, and in the discretion of the 
court the costs of the action. Triple damages may still be awarded. 
The court is given full power to rectify the register. 

29. It is made a criminal offense subject to imprisonment and/or 
fine to knowingly introduce or deliver for introduction or to 
receive or to knowingly in Federal commerce a mark 
which is identical with or substantially indistinguishable from a 
mark on the princi register or to introduce in Federal com- 
merce goods bearing a false notice of registration. 

30. The provisions aimed at importation of goods bearing in- 

ing or misleading marks are improved and full effect is given 
to the international conventions to which the United States is a 
party, reserving like benefits to our own citizens. 

31. It is no longer n to affix a mark to the goods; it is 
sufficient if it is used in the advertisement or sale thereof in Federal 
commerce, 

$2. Discontinuance of use for 2 years shall be prima facie aban- 
donment. It is also an abandonment when any conduct of the 
8 n i causes the mark to lose its significance as an indication 
of origin. 

33. The act will not come into force for 60 days after enact- 
ment. Registrations under the 1905 law will continue in force and 
may be renewed under the new act and in the meantime will have 
the benefits of the new act. Marks registered under the 10-year 
proviso of the 1905 law will be deemed to have become distinctive 
of the registrant’s goods in Federal commerce and will be renew- 
able accordingly. Registrations granted under the 1920 law will 
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expire in 20 years from date of registration and may not be re- 
newed unless renewal is required to support corresponding foreign 
registration, In the meantime, they shall have the benefits of 
marks on the supplementary register. 


United States Foreign Trade During the First Six 
Months of 1939 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. FRANK H. BUCK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1939 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as I like to keep my 
colleagues in the House and my constituents at home up to 
date on foreign-trade figures, I desire to call attention to 
the following table, which presents certain facts with regard 
to that foreign trade of the United States. The table con- 
cerns the trade for the first 6 months of each year from 1929 
through 1939. I am sure that all who read this will find it 
of great interest and value. It shows that exports during 


the first half of 1939 were greater than during the same 
period of 1936, and that 1939 imports for the 6-month 
period were less than they were during 1936. As compared 
with the same period of 1933, the low of the depression, 
exports during the first half of 1939 were larger by 112 
percent while imports were 85 percent greater. 


Foreign trade of the United States, first half 1929-38 


ports 

T.... E ons $2, 623, 000, 000 | $2, 286, 000, 000 | $337, 000, 000 
2, 076, 000, 000 | 1, 736, 000, 000 340, 000, 000 
1, 316, 000, 000 | 1, 107, 000, 000 209, 000, 000 
840, 000, 000 747, 000, 000 93, 000, 000 
669, 000, 000 592, 000, 000 77, 000, 000 
1, 056, 000, 000 864, 000, 000 172, 000, 000 
1, 024, 000, 000 944, 000, 000 80, 000, 000 
1, 155, 000, 000 | 1, 165, 000, 000 | 1—10, 000, 000 
1, 537, 000, 000 | 1. 683, 000, 000 |1—146, 000, 000 
1, 591, 000, 000 960, 000,000 | 631, 000, 000 
1, 415, 000, 000 | 1, 095, 000, 000 320, 000, 000 


1 Import balance; for the entire 12 months these years had an export balance. 
4 Preliminary. 


One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
United States Customs Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1939 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I should like to call the 
attention of this House and the country to the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the United States Customs Serv- 
ice, celebrated August 1, this year. The Customs Service, as 
the Speaker well knows, is the organization which is charged 
with the administration of the tariff law and the collection 
of customs duties. It is one of the oldest organizations of 
our Government, which in romance and progress has few 
parallels in the Federal structure. Customs employees, 
nearly 10,000 in number, are scattered in 48 customs col- 
lection districts throughout the United States, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and in certain 
foreign countries, where they protect the Government’s in- 
terests, and handle expeditiously the infinite volume of im- 
port business which yearly account for millions of dollars 
in revenue. 
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Among the most important governmental investigative 
units, and probably the least known to the general public, 
is the investigative arm of the Customs Service, known as the 
Customs Agency Service, which really had its inception at 
the time of the passage of the first tariff act in 1789. The 
Customs Agency Service, a mobile force of agents who have 
been called the “eyes and ears” of the Secretary, is charged 
with detecting and investigating frauds on the customs 
revenue, and violations of customs statutes. The duties of 
the personnel of the Customs Agency Service embrace the 
entire field of customs procedure, both routine and tech- 
nical. These customs investigative officers, in addition to 
original investigations developed by them, investigate and 
report upon all matters brought to their attention by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, departmental officials, collectors 
of customs, and other customs administrative officers, with 
respect to smuggling, undervaluation, and classification of 
imported merchandise, customs procedure, and other related 
and miscellaneous subjects. Moreover, all investigations in- 
volving frauds or violations of the customs statutes are re- 
quired by regulations to be referred to the Customs Agency 
Service. 

All criminal cases incident to seizures effected by the 
Customs Service are investigated, reported, and followed 
through the courts by customs agents, who collaborate with 
the United States attorneys in the actual presentation of 
testimony during trials, thereby materially assisting in secur- 
ing a high percentage of convictions. 

Civil liabilities in connection with seizures under the tariff 
act are also investigated by customs agents, such as peti- 
tions for remission of fines, penalties and forfeitures, and 
offers in compromise. 

In addition to customs agents, who are highly specialized 
officers, there is a uniformed force in the Customs Agency 
Service known as customs patrol inspectors, who police the 
vast sea and land borders of our country on foot, on horse- 
back, in automobiles, and in boats to detect and prevent the 
illegal introduction of merchandise and contraband into our 
country. 

Principally for the purpose of ascertaining and verifying 
foreign market values abroad, to the end that the proper 
dutiable rates may be assessed on importations, the Customs 
Agency Service maintains offices in Europe, Canada, the 
Orient, and Cuba. Each foreign office is in charge of an offi- 
cer known as a Treasury attaché, who directs the activity of a 
staff of trained investigators speaking the language of the 
country where stationed. These customs Foreign Service off- 
cers also keep informed of movements of narcotics and report 
to the Department any contraband destined for shipment to 
the United States. Many seizures have been due in large 
measure to advance information furnished of shipments of 
contraband destined for our shores from foreign countries. 

The annals of the Customs Agency Service are replete with 
countless cases of detection and frustration of well-laid 
schemes to smuggle both contraband and noncontraband and 
defraud the customs revenue by various and sundry ingenious 
methods, the counterpart of which has never been plotted 
even in fiction. Naturally, the more colorful cases are those 
pertaining to the ancient crime of smuggling, practiced since 
the dawn of civilization, and before. The governments of the 
world may hope only to restrict the scope of this offense 
against their revenues. Therefore, their principal endeavor 
is to restrain violators and circumscribe within narrow bounds 
their nefarious trafficking. This, in brief, is the mission of 
the Customs Agency Service. 

Time will permit me to speak of but a few of the more 
important and publicized smuggling cases of recent years, 
which owe their successful detection and prosecution largely 
to the tireless efforts and relentless investigation of that 
small group of revenue officers who compose the Customs 
Agency Service. 

The largest seizure of smoking opium ever effected within 
the territorial limits of the United States was made by cus- 
toms officers at Honolulu on August 30, 1928. The opium 
was found concealed in a shipment of 65 cases of assorted 
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merchandise shipped from Hong Kong and consisted of 3,338 
5-tael tins, each tin holding 634 ounces of smoking opium, 
the total net weight of the opium being 22,253 / ounces. 

At the present time it would appear that narcotic smug- 
glers are afraid to gamble everything on large shipments of 
illicit drugs, and indications are that they are employing 
false compartments in trunks and hand-baggage for conceal- 
ment purposes, and often employ seamen to smuggle smaller 
quantities of dope concealed on their persons. 

Before the effects of the Treasury Department’s intensified 
campaign against narcotic smuggling began to be really felt 
well-organized international drug rings commonly despatched 
truly commercial ships of narcotics, which, if seized, would 
involve the loss of small fortunes and which, if successfully 
smuggled through, would supply the needs of addicts for 
many months. 

Examples of such large-scale smuggling efforts were the 
following seizures made by customs officers in 1930: 

The seizure of 17,500 ounces of morphine at New York on 
the steamship Alesia, the contraband having been shipped by 
a fictitious consignor at Istanbul, Turkey, consigned “to 
order”; the seizures on March 4 and 12, 1930, of two trunks 
belonging to a well-known drug smuggler, the first trunk con- 
taining 51 pounds of heroin and 104% pounds of morphine, 
and the second trunk containing 56 pounds of heroin and 66 
pounds of morphine. The carrier of this shipment fled to 
England before he could be apprehended, but was arrested in 
that country and returned to the United States. 

Two very important drug seizures were made at New 
York in 1931. On April 24 of that year customs officers at 
New York seized 3,568 ounces of heroin, 7,050 ounces of 
morphine, and 1,100 bricks of raw opium, each brick weigh- 
ing 14.25 ounces. These drugs were concealed in 17 cases 
manifested as cottons shipped from Hamburg on the steam- 
ship Milwaukee. On January 29, 1931, customs officers at 
New York seized 529 tins of smoking opium, of a total net 
weight of 3,306 ounces on the British steamship Raby Castle. 
An interesting feature of this seizure was the fact that the 
discovery of fresh paint on one of the masts below deck 
aroused suspicion and revealed that the mast was hollow 
and the opium concealed therein. 

On April 7, 1932, 105 ounces of morphine and 1,760 ounces 
of heroin fell into the hands of customs at New York when 
examination of five packing cases manifested as toys and 
carried from France on the steamship Ile de France dis- 
closed the drugs concealed under waterproof paper. Two 
hundred and seventy-three 18-ounce bricks of raw opium 
bearing the label of a well-known Greek smuggler from 
Istanbul were found on the steamship Sinaia during 1932. 

During 1933, a concerted drive was made by customs 
agents against smugglers of watch movements, with the 
result that movements seized represented a value of $130,000. 
Convictions of the more notorious offenders were obtained. 

Earlier in the year, customs officers at San Francisco were 
successful in discovering and seizing 920 tins of smoking 
opium of 674 ounces each, 20 tins of smoking opium of 114 
ounces each, 84 ounces of morphine, and 6 ounces of heroin, 
These drugs were concealed in 50 drums of wood oil com- 
ing from Shanghai. The seizure resulted from investiga- 
tions conducted by narcotic agents into the activities of the 
Ezra brothers, Judah and Isaac. The Ezra brothers re- 
ceived sentences of 12 years each. 

When the steamship President Hoover docked at Honolulu 
on November 15, 1935, enroute to San Francisco from 
Manila, via Hong Kong, Shanghai, and Yokohama, the 
customs searching squad found 220 634-ounce tins of smok- 
ing opium concealed in three leather suitcases in a steerage 
stateroom occupied by six Chinese. The Chinese were ques- 
tioned, but succeeded in proving their innocence, and were 
released. A fingerprint found on one of the tins, corre- 
sponded with one of the fingerprint impressions of the 
Chinese cabin boy who had access to the steerage compart- 
ment where the opium was found. In the meantime, the 
President Hoover had departed for San Francisco with the 
cabin boy on board. However, he was apprehended at San 
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Francisco and returned to Honolulu, where he was sentenced 
to 4 years’ imprisonment. 

In 1936 customs officers at New York broke up one of the 
most important narcotic smuggling organizations which had 
operated in recent years. This ring was headed by Morris 
Schatz, notorious New York gangster, who employed seamen 
on French and American vessels as drug carriers. In con- 
nection with this case, large narcotic seizures were made on 
the steamships New York, Ile de France, and Manhattan, 
and nine persons were arrested. Schatz was sentenced to 25 
years’ imprisonment and $45,000 fine, while his chief lieu- 
tenant, a Corsican, named Serafino Mancuso, received a 
sentence of 40 years and $40,000 fine. Other sentences 
ranged from 1 year to 10 years. 

Of particular interest and importance in 1936 was the so- 
called Molly Wendt case, which involved the attempt of a 
Eurasian girl to smuggle 54 pounds of pure heroin into the 
port of Los Angeles concealed in a false-bottomed trunk. 
The customs guard, who examined the trunk, noted that it 
had unusual rounded edges. When he inserted the blade of 
a knife in a corner of the trunk the heroin trickled out. 
Molly Wendt, whose true name was Wen, was immediately 
arrested. Investigation disclosed that the girl was merely a 
carrier for international narcotic smuggling operations out 
of Shanghai. Its leader, a notorious Polish smuggler, was 
traced to Habana, where he had gone to conclude arrange- 
ments for the smuggling of drugs into Mexico and the United 
States. He was expelled from Cuba and, enroute to New 
York by sea, committed suicide by hanging himself with 
the cord of his bathrobe. His principal associate in 
Shanghai, a French national, disappeared when he learned 
of the seizure. Shortly thereafter he was found in a dying 
condition in a vacant lot in an outlying quarter of Shanghai. 
The cause of his death was poison, but whether this was 
self-administered is not known. However, since he had ap- 
parently been carried to the lot by others and thrown there 
to die, it would appear that he did not commit suicide but 
was “taken for a ride” in typical gangster fashion by persons 
who feared that their own names might be divulged. 

The outstanding narcotic case developed in 1937 was the 
so-called Katzenberg-Lvovsky investigation conducted jointly 
by narcotic and customs agents. This investigation dated 
back to the year 1935, when, according to information re- 
ceived, a group of narcotic traffickers in New York conceived 
a plan of smuggling narcotics into the United States in the 
baggage of ostensible round-the-world tourists. Indictments 
were returned on November 30, 1937, at New York, charging 
some 32 persons with conspiracy to smuggle narcotics and 
with related offenses. Emissaries of this organization went to 
Shanghai where they procured heroin and morphine which 
had been obtained in Tientsin, brought to Shanghai, there 
packed in steamer trunks, and then transported in bond 
through France, and from thence to the port of New York, 
where it was smuggled through the customs by the conniv- 
ance of several minor customs employees. These employees 
were also indicted. 

From October 1935 to February 22, 1937, members of this 
group made six trips to Shanghai and succeeded in smuggling 
into the United States an estimated total of 649 kilograms 
of pure heroin at a total net profit of $519,220. The man with 
whom they associated in Shanghai was a well-known Greek 
trafficker. It is estimated that the quantity of drugs men- 
tioned would supply 10,000 addicts for a year. 

Besides uncovering the important drug smuggling ring in 
the United States, evidence was obtained during the course 
of the investigation implicating notorious narcotic suppliers 
in China. This information was called to the attention of 
the Chinese authorities in Shanghai. 

Another highly important investigation in 1937 resulted 
in seizures of narcotics on the steamships Manhattan and 
President Harding and the arrests of 10 persons, all of whom 
received substantial prison sentences. The leader of this 
ring, an ex-seaman named Joseph John Aveta, alias “Jo-Jo,” 
who had waxed prosperous through dope smuggling, received 
a sentence of 17 years. 
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The second largest seizure of smoking opium effected since 
the seizure at Honolulu in 1928, referred to above, occurred 
in New York on August 20, 1938, and consisted of 1,300 tins 
of smoking opium, weighing 8,293 ounces, net. This opium 
was recovered from the river bottom attached to a rope and 
grappling hook tied to the stern of a deserted junk boat, the 
location being in the vicinity where the British steamship 
Glaucus had been previously docked. The owner of the junk 
boat was arrested and convicted. 

A total of 5,524 ounces of smoking opium was found con- 
cealed in the fuel tanks of the steamship Silveryew by 
customs officers at New York on November 16, 1938. 

Just when it would appear that raw opium seizures during 
1938 would be smaller than in recent years, an Italian and 
Yugoslav smuggling ring operating out of the ports of Susak, 
Yugoslavia, and Marseille made two large shipments of this 
drug on sister ships of an Italian steamship line, the Arsa 
and the Ida. The Ida shipment was dispatched to the port 
of New York, as seems to be traditional with European smug- 
glers, but the Arsa consignment was sent to a smaller port, 
Savannah, Ga., in the hope that it would pass through the 
limited customs personnel. However, through the vigilance 
of all branches of the Customs Service, 123 pounds of raw 
opium were seized at the former port and over 63 pounds of 
opium and 3 pounds of heroin at the latter. Seven persons 
have been sentenced in connection with the Ida seizure, while 
six Italian crew members of the Arsa are now serving prison 
terms. 

Another attempt to smuggle narcotics through the lesser- 
known ports was frustrated by the ingenuity of customs 
agents at Norfolk, Va., in May of this year. In this case, an 
attempt had been made by a local Chinese to bribe a customs 
officer to permit a shipment of Chinese merchandise to enter 
the port of Norfolk without examination. On May 29, a 
shipment of 20 cases of peanut oil and 20 cases of bamboo 
shoots arrived from Hong Kong, the consignee being the 
Chinese in question. Fearing that this might be a trial ship- 
ment containing no contraband, customs agents did not 
desire to open the cases, but, instead, borrowed from the 
United States Marine Hospital a fluoroscope, arrangements 
having been previously made for the use of this machine 
should the occasion ever arise. The fluoroscope revealed the 
presence of a number of opium tins, and an X-ray photo- 
graph showed clearly the ends of opium tins in the cases. 
Accordingly, the cases were opened and examination dis- 
closed 205 tins of smoking opium. 

A case in 1938 of peculiar interest was the attempt of a 
Jewish rabbi to smuggle large quantities of heroin to New 
York from France, via Palestine, concealed in the bindings 
of Hebrew prayer books. The rabbi, one Isaac Leifer, was 
arrested in France, and sentenced to 2 years’ imprisonment. 
Seizures of heroin so packed were made in France, Palestine, 
and New York. Leifer will be extradited to the United 
States to stand trial in New York. 

Investigation by customs agents at San Francisco led to 
the seizure on June 24, 1939, of 250 tins containing 2,333 
ounces of smoking opium. The officers working on this case 
kept under surveillance a suspected Chinese baggagemaster 
and discovered him in the act of pasting on a trunk just 
arrived on the steamship President Coolidge a customs baggage 
inspection label which he had pilfered from a package which 
had previously been brought ashore. 

Customs officers at New York on June 9 and 12, 1939, 
seized 19 pounds of raw opium, and 144 pounds of morphine 
base. The first seizure, consisting of 12 half-pound slabs 
of opium, was made from a woman visitor to the Italian 
steamer Vulcania, as she returned ashore. The opium was 
concealed under her girdle. Search of her apartment and 
a dress shop operated by her resulted in the discovery of 
the morphine base and six additional half-pound slabs of 
raw opium, Investigation by customs agents disclosed the 
identity of a crew member of the Vulcania, who, on different 
occasions, furnished opium to the woman and certain of her 
female associates. Further investigation in the United 
States and Europe revealed the name of the crew member, 
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and that he was a carpenter on the Vulcania; that he was 
obtaining his supply of opium by pilfering certain cases in 
legal shipments of opium consigned to certain United States 
manufacturing chemists, and that he had substituted for 
the weight of the opium, rocks and clay. He has been 
arrested in Italy, together with 13 other persons. He has 
confessed that he stole 75 kilograms of opium last February 
from two cases of cargo on the Vulcania. In the United 
States his female accomplice has made a full confession. 
Eight others are under arrest. The splendid results ob- 
tained in this case are due to the viligant work on the part 
of customs agents at the ports of Baltimore and New York. 

On of the most important happenings in the year 1938 was 
the conviction of Solly Gordon, considered narcotic public 
enemy No. 1. This conviction. was brought about as a result 
of a joint investigation by customs and narcotic agents. 
During this investigation, evidence was obtained by customs 
agents indicating that Gordon, whose true name was Solo- 
mon Gelb, had committed perjury concerning his true place 
of birth when testifying before an immigration board of 
inquiry. He was indicted and brought to trial, found guilty, 
and sentenced to 3 years’ imprisonment. Gordon has been 
an important figure in the international narcotic traffic for 
many years, and has been able to operate with a limited 
degree of freedom because of the use of fraudulently obtained 
American and Canadian passports. His conviction is con- 
sidered a major achievement. 

Whenever a seizure of contraband is made, customs agents 
are invariably summoned to conduct the investigation of the 
case. In certain instances, when these officers are working 
on advance information, they participate in searches and 
seizures. Although through their efforts the supply of smug- 
gled narcotics has been diminished to such an extent that 
drug prices have risen to fantastic figures, and drug addicts 


are seeking cures because of the acute shortage of dope, the 


vigilance of the customs agents is never relaxed. Realizing 
that the incentive for narcotic smuggling is now greater 
than ever, due to the enormous profits involved, customs 
agents are constantly on the alert. 

During the prohibition era one of the major liquor seizures 
was effected at Norfolk, Va., when the steamship Shooters 
Island was seized in 1932 and 28 members of her crew ar- 
rested. The appraised value of the ship was approximately 
$100,000. The vessel left Boston to proceed to St. Pierre, 
loaded a cargo of 16,000 cases of liquors, and returned to New 
York Harbor, where the liquor was discharged. The name 
of the ship was painted out on her voyage from Boston to 
St. Pierre. The name Sea Thrush was painted in its place, 
and the name “Shepard Line” was painted on the side of the 
vessel. After discharging her cargo near Newark, the name 
was changed again to the original one—Shooters Island 
and she proceeded from New York to Norfolk, where a cus- 
toms agent, after making a thorough and discreet investiga- 
tion, was able to ascertain the facts related herein. The 
steamship Shooters Island was forfeited to the United States 
and sold for $14,000; the purchaser was the United States 
Shipping Board, which held a mortgage against the vessel. 

Other outstanding seizures were made in New Jersey and 
Delaware by the combined efforts of Coast Guard and cus- 
toms agents, resulting in the seizures of the vessels Helena, 
Allegero, Winnie, Ray Fish No. 2, Baboon, Wm. H, Rawley, 
Emma, Helene, Imp, Tuna, and Celerity, with large quantities 
of imported liquors. 

The seizure of the British rum-runner steamship Holm- 
wood, which entered New York Harbor on October 2, 1933, 
masquerading under the name of the American steamship 
Texas Ranger, with a cargo of 20,000 cases of assorted liquors, 
was effected. 

Immediately after the repeal of the eighteenth amendment, 
there was undertaken an investigation by the supervising 
customs agent of the Seattle district of the extent of the 
smuggling activities of the Pacific Forwarding Co. and other 
allied companies, either owned or controlled by Henry Reifel 
and his sons, George and Harry, all of Vancouver, B. C. 
Customs agents undertook to establish quantities and brands 
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of the products of the B. C. Distillery, Ltd., which were 
landed at points along the Pacific coast. They established 
that from July 1929 until repeal of the eighteenth amendment, 
there were landed by these various companies on the Pacific 
coast more than 200,000 cases of liquors, Henry and George 
Reifel were arrested in Seattle by customs agents and were 
released by posting surety bonds in the amount of $100,000 
each. The bonds were subsequently declared forfeited, and 
the surety paid the sum of $201,217.75 to the United States 
in full settlement of its liability. As the result of a civil 
suit for the recovery of forfeiture value of liquors alleged to 
have been smuggled into the United States during the 5-year 
period, approximately a half million dollars was recovered. 

The institution of this case against the Reifels led to a 
general investigation of various eastern Canadian distilleries 
that were alleged to have flooded this country with illegal 
shipments of Canadian liquor during the prohibition era. 
This special investigation conducted by customs agents con- 
tinued for a period of nearly 2 years, and resulted in a total 
recovery of approximately $3,500,000, the second largest 
single recovery in the history of the Customs Service. 

In 1936 there were seized from Max Erblick over 2,000 Swiss 
watch movements. This smuggler, who was dietician on the 
steamship Aquitania, was working in cooperation with Moses 
Landau and son. 

The Goldsmith and Loffler watch movements and diamond 
smuggling case was an important case in 1936. Five thousand 
five hundred watch movements, a large quantity of watch 
parts, and 254 loose cut diamonds, appraised at $52,000, were 
seized. This contraband was carried in the false compart- 
ment trunk and suitcase of Mrs. Loffler, a passenger on the 
steamship Lafayette, arriving at New York from France. 

The same year the tanker Chas. O. Leffier, together with 
her cargo of 50,000 gallons of smuggled Belgian alcohol, valued 
at $81,000, was seized in New York and forfeited to the United 
States. It was definitely established that the alcohol seized 
was taken on board offshore from the British steamship 
Hiilfern. 

A major seizure consisting of 16,683 gallons of alcohol and 
260 quarts of foreign liquors was effected in the Philadelphia 
district on September 7, 1935, by the Coast Guard, and inves- 
tigated and prosecuted by customs agents. The following- 
named vessels were apprehended: The British motorship 
Popcatapelt, the American gas screws Nampanc, Dreadnought, 
and Theresa, 

The cases related above, on the more colorful and human- 
interest side, while abundantly attesting the usefulness of 
the Customs Agency Service, reflect to a limited extent only 
the scope and value of this arm of customs. Time will not 
permit me to speak of the technical side of the work of the 
Service, as distinguished from the enforcement side. Suffice 
it to say, under the circumstances, that the former compose 
the major portion of the work of the Service. So-called 
white-collar agents are constantly working with the col- 
lectors’ and appraisers’ forces throughout the United States 
ferreting out frauds, contemplated and consummated, upon 
the customs revenue. A favorite method of defrauding is via 
the undervaluation of imported merchandise route—that is to 
say, concealing the true value of imports subject to ad 
valorem duty as given on consular invoices, thus deceiving 
the appraiser to the end that reduced amounts of duties are 
assessed. Thousands of dollars in duties are collected yearly 
through the efforts of customs agents, that would otherwise 
be lost to the Treasury. 

Under the current Tariff Act, the labors of customs agents 
relating to refund of duties on foreign materials used in 
the manufacture of articles exported have been increasing 
yearly. The investigation of the claims of American manu- 
facturers desiring to establish a rate of drawback devolves 
upon officers of the Customs Agency Service, and is a work 
requiring a high order of intelligence and accuracy. The 
agent to whom an application for drawback is referred must 
personally visit the factory where the article is produced and 
investigate, scrutinize, and verify the details covered by the 
application. 
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He must exercise the utmost care in the examination of 
the facts as to the proportion of foreign material appearing 
and the percentage of wastage incurred. What is or is not 

' manufacture within the meaning of the law is a question 
which constantly confronts the officer, and which he must 
investigate closely under the regulations prescribed by the 
Treasury Department. He must be a specialist in this highly 
technical procedure, for upon his report depends the rate of 
drawback, if any, to be allowed. The importance of this 
work will appear when it is stated that the amount paid as 
drawbacks during the fiscal year 1938 totaled $11,841,390. 
Many major fraud cases in drawback have been unearthed 
in recent years by the vigilance of customs agents. 

The present director of the Customs Agency Service, 
Deputy Commissioner of Customs Thomas J. Gorman, is a 
veteran customs investigator of 30 years’ service. It has been 
his constant purpose to render his Service an acceptable and 
useful auxiliary to the local officers of the customs, and the 
public, in enforcing the revenue and navigation laws. Much 
credit for the organization’s accomplishments and high 
morale is due to his able leadership and administrative 
ability. 

In conclusion, it affords me pleasure and some pride to be 
able to inform the Members of the House and the country 
that this corps of customs investigative officers, small in 
number but firm in resolve, has always functioned with an 
unusual degree of intelligence, loyalty, and zeal (in many 
instances under trying circumstances and conditions), and in 
keeping with the best traditions of the United States 
Customs Service—150 years old this year. 


Planned Subversion of Youth 


REMARKS 


or 
HON. J. THORKELSON 
OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1939 


ADDRESS BY DR. R. J. C. DORSEY 


Mr. THORKELSON. Mr. Speaker, I shall ask my col- 
leagues to allow me to extend in the Recorp an address de- 
livered on April 26, 1939, before the National Convention of 
Daughters of 1812. The distinguished speaker was Dr. R. J. 
C. Dorsey, LL. B., LL. M., Georgetown University. This 
gentleman is a doctor of civil law, master diplomacy, M. P. 
L., George Washington University, and is professor of juris- 
prudence and other subjects, at the Washington College of 
Law. He was past magister, and is present member Con- 
cilium Riccobono Seminar Roman Law in America, Catholic 
University of America, a member of the executive committee, 
American Coalition, and an associate editor of the National 
Republic. 

Dr. Dorsey’s address was on “Planned Subversion of Youth,” 
a subject in which all of us are interested, particularly today, 
in the confusion and subversion of facts. 

I do not believe this address will exceed much over the 
allotted space in the Recorp, yet if it does, I consider it a 
good investment, for it will bring facts home to the people 
throughout the United States. I am sure the parents will 
be interested in reading this article, for it concerns them 
and it concerns even more the direction of the youth of 
America. The remarks I have inserted in the Recorp, in 
which I have listed many subversive activities—or perhaps 
I should use the correct designation, communistic activities 
will aid those now investigating such subversive activities 
in locating the sources to be investigated. It is also my 
desire to call my colleagues’ attention to the August 1939 
issue of the National Republic, for that magazine contains 
information that should set every real, honest-to-God Amer- 
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ican thinking and acting before it is too late. I quote one 
brief paragraph from this issue: 
AT VASSAR—WHY COMMUNISM TAUGHT BY A COMMUNIST? 

Last week the Daily Worker—the Comintern's official organ— 

announced exclusively that its editor, Clarence Hathaway, was 
that afternoon before the “social-reorganization class” at 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

His subject was announced as the Constructive Program of the 
Communist Party and the Differences Between It and the Other 
American Groups. 7 

It seems rather remarkable that college girls should need in- 
struction on that topic. 

Virtually everybody knows that the only real “constructive pro- 
gram” of the Communist Party is to “construct” a Soviet Amer- 
ica, and that it differs from “other American groups” because 
and —.— the extent that the others are loyally opposed to com- 
munism. 


Vassar College, at which this edifying discourse was heard, is the 
institution which recently opened its gates to the Second World 
Youth Congress, one of the “fronts” in which communism works. 

It is the institution which gave Hallie Flanagan to the Works 
Progress Administration as director of the Federal theater project. 

Miss Flanagan studied drama in Moscow, and was later a mem- 
ber of the American advisory committee to the Moscow State Uni- 
versity, a propaganda training school in communism. 

The Federal theater project, under her direction, has more or 
less specialized in left wing or “proletarian” drama, and lately set 
a record in theatrical efficiency by rehearsing one play for a year 
and a half—at Federal expense—before the production was ready 
for a public performance. 

Vassar College is the institution from which in 1935 several 
hundred girl students invaded Albany to protest against an oath 
of loyalty bill then pending in the legislature. 

Vassar in other years won a wide reputation as a high-grade 
training school for well-bred girls. 

In an institution so flecked with red incidents as Vassar has in 
recent years been, it is proper to ask—for what are Vassar girls 
being trained nowadays? 

I appreciate the forbearance of the Members toward the 
position I have taken here in Congress in exposing subversive 
activities. At times my remarks may have seemed fantastic, 
but I want to assure you that I have not revealed half of 
what the American public ought to know. We are in the 
midst of the most diabolical attempt to destroy the Govern- 
ment of the United States and to enslave our people under 
a regime which is demoralizing and destructive to our people, 
and which will wreck the security of this Republic. It is 
something for us to consider, because the folks back home 
are going to ask us about it; and do not forget that we have 
families of our own that may suffer because we have failed 
to inform ourselves of conditions as they actually exist today. 
Those who have criticized me have not attacked what I have 
said. Why? Because I have dealt entirely with funda- 
mental principles based upon constitutional government and 
the duty of the Government in its relation to the people and 
for the safety of the Republic. I welcome anyone who ques- 
tions the soundness or the unsoundness of my remarks, but 
it is unjust to resort to vilification and ridicule, for that 
proves nothing except the character of those who use such 
expressions, They are no different from those who stab you 
in the back for, like evil shadows, they steal up on you in the 
night with utter disregard for fairness and justice. 

I have criticized the President, the Supreme Court, and 
Congress, and I shall criticize them again and again until 
they honor their oath of obligation to preserve, protect, and 
defend the Constitution of the United States, to safeguard 
the rights and the liberties of our people, and to protect us 
from immigration and dissemination among decent American 
citizens of the rot and filth from the alleys and byways of 
European countries, that have always been submerged in a 
mass of damnable intrigue. 

On behalf of our own people, and in respect to our own 
children whose lives are shaped by environment, it is our 
duty to give them at least healthy surroundings and allow 
them to breathe God’s free air of liberty. 

I love this Nation that I serve, and I feel honored at still 
being connected with the service of the United States Navy, 
whose duty it is still and will always be to protect the fun- 
damental principles of this Nation, to safeguard the life of 
the Republic, and to protect our people now and forever. 

In these closing hours of the session it is my desire to 
express my appreciation and gratitude to the Members for 
the courtesies that you have extended to me. 
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PLANNED SUBVERSION OF YOUTH 
- (Dr. R. J. C. Dorsey) 

From time to time during the course of human events, dating 
as early as 1000 B. C. to our present era, abnormal mentalities 
have injected into the body politic their miasmatic theories . 
plicable to youth. Inspired by the institutions of Minos of Crete, 
the Spartan Lycurgean doctrine of the ninth century B. C., 
taught that the child belonged more to the state than to its 
parents. It was the Spartans who exposed their puny and weak 
offspring. Plato, the Athenian, suggested that children be held 
in common. Aristotle, his pupil, ridiculed the obsession. Athens, 
in the fourth century B. C., directed Socrates to commit suicide 
because he reputedly corrupted the minds of the youth by his 
teachings. Karl Marx, in his Communist manifesto of 1848, 
advised that “we replace home education by social,” and ridiculed 
the “hallowed co-relation of parent and child,” and demanded 
that we “abolish the family.” Phases of these depraved and 
vicious suggestions are now voiced in some of our educational 
institutions and legislative assemblies in cleverly concealed forms. 
Lenin wrote: “Give me 4 years to teach the children and the seed 
I have sown will never be uprooted.” Socialists and Communists 
maintain that youth is for the state, not the state for the youth. 
We find a practical illustration of this in Soviet Russia. There, 
the hordes of parentless children speak more eloquently than any 
words one may utter in condemnation of state control of youth as 
opposed to parental guidance. 

The latest gesture of a long series of attempts on the part of 
allied groups to control and direct the education of the youth of 
our country finds expression in Senate bill 1305 and House bill 
3517, now before cur Federal Congress, both being almost identical. 
Concealed under the plausible purpose of providing for the public 
welfare is their true intent, which is to nationalize our educational 
system and place it under the centralized control of an educa- 
tional dictator. Through the means of its vast and costly organi- 
zation, all types of subversive material could be disseminated and 
placed in every school in our land. American education would 
become socialized and soon our form of government would be that 
of a socialist state. Under the provisions of either bill one per- 
son is to hold the dominating and strategical dictatorial position. 

In accordance with the present socialistic trend of events in our 
country, that person necessarily would have to be sympathetic with 
communism-socialism, which now parades as liberalism. In order 
to gain control of the funds under these Federal-aid-to-education 
acts, the schools and institutions of learning would have to comply 
with the dictates of the central power that distributed them. 
Under the provisions for nursery schools a soviet system of nur- 
series could be established with all that the term implies. Either 
bill represents a huge spending vehicle and, once either would be 
enacted, American youth shall have over a billion dollars added 
to the already crushing burden that they must repay, which is now 
over $40,000,000,000 National and $20,000,000,000 State debts. This 
State-controlled system of education is sponsored by the extreme 
radical groups in our country. In either of these bills they vis- 
ualize an opportunity to accomplish the ends they have been long 
striving for. Their other methods have done considerable damage 
and have gone far in undermining the loyalty and faith of our 
youth in our Federal Constitution and American institutions. 
About 3 years ago, while delivering one of my routine law college 
lectures, I praised the Supreme Court of the United States and the 
Federal Constitution. My remarks were met by scornful mirth and 
a few hisses. Most of the 150 men and women were college trained 
and with whom my personal relations were cordial. We must not 
permit these allied groups to destroy completely the remaining 
spirit of patriotism, morality, and religion of those upon whom our 
country must rely for its future welfare. All true Americans must 
concern themselves in reference to the future welfare of our youth 
and endeavor to protect them from the inimical efforts of sub- 
versive groups that subtly seek to effect what ultimately shall prove 
to be their political, financial, and moral destruction. The youths 
of today become the adults of tomorrow. Extend to them the 
equal opportunity of protection from mental defilement you have 
enjoyed. 

After the unpatriotic demonstration in response to my efforts to 
uphold American institutions the question naturally atose, Why 
are these students acting this way? Who is behind all of this? 
I started to investigate and discovered much. 

What is craftily designated as a world-youth movement emanates 
from Communist sources and influence. Its ultimate object is to 
pervert the minds of its adherents and cause them to become 
sympathetic to the tenets of communism, socialism, international- 
ism, liberalism, and pacificism. Its teachings are in direct oppo- 
sition to that which would tend to generate a love of country, an 
intensity of patriotism, or any reverence for religion and church. 
Within the comprehension of the world-youth movement, academic 
freedom and liberalism in education mean that all types of un- 
Americanism and atheism are to be taught the youth. Lenin said: 
“That is moral which helps communism.” Deliberate falsehoods 
and half truths are being presented to American youth in the 
most alluring terms in order to cause the youthful mind to be- 
come unmoral and lose all patriotic standards. All teachers or 
professors who engage in such teaching should be punished by 
imprisonment at hard labor and forever debarred from practicing 
their profession. 

The number of colleges and universities in our country con- 
tinues to decrease where parents may send their sons and daugh- 
ters without the danger of their being contaminated with phases 
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of the vilest of communistic and allied teachings. The Com- 
munists aim to have at least one teacher of their faith in each 
college or university. The departments of sociology, psychology, 
and economics in some educational institutions reek with the 
effluvium of liberal effort. Certain text books are not fit for even 
hardened adults to read. Nietzsche, Freud, Bertrand Russell, to- 
gether with their dupes and followers, contribute their aid and 
inspiration to produce the demoralization of mentality approved 
by communistic thought. Why send a son or a daughter to any 
institution of learning to be taught to scoff at the honest modes 
of existence of their parents, who in many instances have denied 
themselves to educate their child? Why have any university make 
Loebs and Leopolds out of youth? At their trial it was alleged 
that they attended the University of Chicago and had been taught 
a philosophy which sanctioned crime and murder. Why have your 
son or daughter encouraged to burn the Stars and Stripes on a 
college campus and then raise the red flag of anarchy and com- 
munism above the American flag? These situations should not 
be possible. It is far better that youth remain at home. Not all 
youth attending our educational institutions show such extremes; 
however, many are being taught a contempt for our American 
institutions. 

In 1905 the Intercollegiate Socialist Society was founded by Jack 
London. In 1921 its name was changed to the League for Indus- 
trial Democracy, whose primary purpose is the distribution of 
Socialist and Communist propaganda through the means of liter- 
ature in our schools, colleges, and universities. It guides and 
controls the Intercollegiate Student Council, which embraces at 
least 150 institutions of learning and which is composed of repre- 
sentatives from the various subversive college groups possessing 
sundry designations. Student conferences are conducted on many 
“red” revolutionary subjects and are led by the most notorious 
Socialists and Communists. “Gui the Revolution” was the 
theme of one conference held in 1931 at the Union Theological 
Seminary. One meeting held at Barnard College, led by Norman 
Thomas and others of similar thought, discussed the “Forum of 
the Revolution.” The students at Smith College were insulted by 
@ most questionable list of questions which they were asked to 
answer. Allegedly, one professor from Smith College addressed the 
students at Mount Holyoke on the subject “Oust Theology—Help 
World.” “The Student in World Revolution” was the subject at 
one of the student conferences in the West. Nothing has been 
left undone in order to turn the student against our form of 
government and religion. 

A student congress against war and fascism was held at Brussels, 
Belgium, in December 1934. The international student movement 
had its inception here. It set up a students’ world committee, 
All student organizations were called upon to join in an interna- 
tional student congress. 

It was at the sixth world congress of the Young Communist 
International, which was convened at Moscow, Russia, in Septem- 
ber 1935, that it was decided to have a united front composed of 
Communist youth and those sympathetic. The opinion of the 
congress was: “The most essential form of organization of the 
youth leagues are all kinds of clubs and circles satisfying the cul- 
tural, economic, professional, and political interests of youth, and 
also local societies, residential units, as well as groups of rural 
youth, boy and girl students, and young employed.” In accordance 
with this, hundreds of youth organizations have been formed in 
this country, particularly in our schools, colleges, and universities. 
Today in our institutions of learning we have liberal clubs, student 
forums, round tables, student progressives, free lance, student 
league, social service, contemporary, polity, social science, interna- 
tional clubs, and political associations—all promoting communism, 
socialism, and liberalism, and dominated by central groups of 
master minds perverted by radicalism. It is these student groups 
that are largely responsible for the dissemination of Communist 
and allied literature. They are aided in some instances by their 
professors. On the theory that the hand that rocks the cradle 
rules the world, special effort has been made to have radical units 
in Barnard, Bryn Mawr, Mount Holyoke, Smith, Wellesley, Vassar, 
and other colleges for women. Complete success has attended their 
efforts and no doubt but the sons and daughters of these pros- 
elytes shall sooner or later seriously vex our body politic by gaining 
high office. 

5 institutions —colleges t and universities —have re- 
sponded to liberal attack and most of them contain units of 
radicalism. 

The direct agent of the Communist Party in American educa- 
tional institutions was known as the National Student League 
and was the youth section of the American League Against War 
and Fascism (not communism) that became known in 1932. It 
called the student congress against war, which was held at the 
University of Chicago, December 27-29, 1932. The 600 delegates 


1 Allegheny, Amherst, Antioch, Bennett, Brooklyn City, Carnegie 
Tech, City College of New York, Dartmouth, Grinnell, Hollins, 
Hood, Hunter, Oberlin, Penn, Ratcliffe, Rockford, St. Stephen, 
Simmons, Southern Methodist, Swathmore, Temple, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, Western, William and Mary. 

2 Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Cornell, Princeton, Chicago, Stanford, 
Johns Hopkins, New York (law), DePauw, Wayne, Drake, Fisk, St. 
Lawrence, Miami, Howard, George Washington, Purdue, California, 
Kansas, Illinois, Minnesota, Washington, Oregon, Virginia, South 
Carolina, Wisconsin, Ohio State, Colorado, Pennsylvania, North- 
western, Louisville. 
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listened to addresses by Earl Browder and others of kindred thought. 
This organization gave the League of Industrial such 
drastic competition that it was deemed advisable to merge them, 
which was done, and thereafter they became known as the Ameri- 
can Student Union. 

Some professors go “balmy” and lose their positions. There 
are instances where members of the faculty have been dismissed 
because they were brave enough to voice their opposition and 
indignation in reference to unmoral teachings of liberal professors. 
In political science and constitutional law courses some professors 
take advantage of their position and openly oppose our general 
form of government and praise communism and socialism. One 
may remember a list of about 800 names on a petition to the 
President of the United States requesting the recognition of the 
Government of Soviet Russia after it had been established through 
the means of murder and theft. On this list were the names of 
about 300 American college professors and presidents representing 
268 different colleges and universities situated in 45 States. One 
may also recall the two score American college professors who went 
to Soviet Russia to gain ideas from its educational scheme. These 
gullibles were entertained by Lunacharski, Commissar of Educa- 
tion. The item that impressed them the most was that feature of 
the red system that permitted the students of the four higher 
schools to decide each day as to what they should be taught. 

The Communists tried to have schools of their own. In 1904 
the Work People’s College was organized by Duluth radicals and 
courses were given in class struggle and revolution. In 1906 the 
Rand School of Social Sciences was organized in New York City 
and those who desired to receive instructions in socialism were 
taught. In 1921 Brookwood College was established at Katona, 
N. V., by A. J. Muste, and prominent radicals taught what they 
thought that young Communists should know. At the seventh 
congress of the Communist International it was decided to make 
the schools the effective instruments in forming the united-front 
movement. The Communist schools train the young “reds” to be- 
come skilled revolutionists, In 1923 the Workers School was or- 
ganized in New York City and is the directive force of a Nation- 
wide system of schools. The International Workers Order has 
many schools in New York City and at least one in our I 
cities. Just why Communist schools should be subsidized by 
either our National or State Governments is not clear. Why 
should our people pay for the wrecking of their institutions? 
pedi should they pay to have the house wrecked in which they 

ve 

The Summer Educational Camp has become a source of Com- 
munist propaganda, as students are encouraged to take their va- 
cations in them. Each summer students are trained in the prin- 
ciples of radicalism at Camp Tamiment, Pa. Here, government 
ownership as against individual ownership is advised and other 
Marxian Communistic principles are inculcated. The American 
Friends Service Committee conducted a series of camps from June 
24 to August 19, 1988—Coal Areas Work Camp (Penn-Craft Com- 
munity), Delta Work Camp (Delta Cooperative Farm), Tennessee 
Valley Authority Work Camp, Michigan Work Camp, Highlander 
Work Camp (Highlander Folk School), Los Angeles-San Pedro 
Work Camp. The American Friends Service Committee is a 
Quaker relief organization, reputedly a part of the War Resisters 
International Council of International Anti-Militarist Organiza- 
tions, At their first meeting in Holland they announced that they 
were working for the supersession of capitalism and imperialism 
* the establishment of a new social and international 

er. 

The fourth annual leadership institute on international prob- 
lems was beld at the camp on the Schiff Reservation, Mendham, 
N. J., August 26 to September 2, 1938. Young people (16 to 20) 
from high schools and colleges attended. It allegedly is a training 
camp on international relations and world peace. 

From time to time the World Youth Movement convenes in con- 
gtess assembled. The First World Youth Congress was held in 
Geneva, Switzerland, August 31 to September 7, 1936. Delegates 
from 750 youth organizations in 34 countries were present. The 
nine from our country apparently were mainly Communists and 
Socialists. The Soviet Union was represented. The Young Com- 
munist League, in its report of this congress, registered its ap- 
proval of the program, indorsed the formation of international 
youth committees, and praised the Soviet Union. The Daily 
Worker, the official publication of the Communist Party in the 
United States, September 8, 1936, announced that the World Youth 
Congress had established a permanent organization, that the Soviet 
Young Communists had joined the movement, and that the fe- 
male . had been widely cheered as she addressed those 


The second World Youth Congress was held at Vassar College, 
New York, August 15-24, 1938. It was within the confines of that 
respected and dignified institution of learning that modern civili- 
zation was turned backward for generations in that memorable 
month of August 1938. In that Gargantuan social jamboree there 
existed an equality of mind and person that was coeval with the 
existence of the Neanderthal or Cro-Magnon. It was in that at- 
mosphere, scented with the odor of peace, that the descendants 
of the pristine inhabitants of the banks of the Congo, Yangtze, and 
Euphrates mingled with ecstatic exuberance with the progeny 
whose ancestors knew the shores of the Caspian. Allegedly, over 
60 different organizations sent 600 delegates from 47 countries. 
They and the 400 observers listened to the greetings sent in behalf 
of the Government of the United States. The delegates reputedly 
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boasted that they represented 40,000,000 youth. At least 35 attend- 
ing organizations were Communist or sympathetic. In order to 
gain any idea of the status of the World Youth Congress one must 
investigate the objectives of some of the groups in attendance. 
Each national committee was limited to 50 delegates. Sixty-four 
different groups were allegedly represented. 

Among the delegates at the World Youth Congress at Vassar were 
those from the American Youth Congress. Apparently, the Ameri- 
can Youth Congress is now a Communist-social-sympathetic united 
front movement to aid the foreign policy of the Soviet Union and 
has permites itself to pass under Communist Party control, It 
was host to the World Youth Con and itself holds regional 
congresses in various places in the United States since its organi- 
zation in New York City in August 1934. Several weeks prior to 
its first conventicn at the New York University, delegates from 
five radical groups gained admission, with the result that the 

ung Communists ultimately controlled the congress. 

A complimentary article in the New Masses observed: “The 
Communists and Socialists are together again.” The Young 
Communist Pilot of October 15, 1935, stated: “The American 
Youth Congress is the greatest accomplishment of our American 
Young Communist League. It can be the means of unifying and 
drawing into action the majority of the youth of the United 
States.” The plenum of the executive committee of the Young 
Communist International approved the initiative and activity 
shown by the local organizations of the Young Communist League 
in participating in the American Youth Congress, and they were 
assured that the Communist Party stands squarely behind the 
American Youth Congress with its 1,500,000 members. 

At the time of the second convention of the American Youth 
Congress in the Y. M. C. A. in Detroit in July 1935, the police 
were summoned to preserve order among the 1,200 delegates. 
Black and white youth intermingled and black males were the 
escorts of white females. Christians and atheists were requested 
to unite. Present economic systems were attacked because alleg- 
edly they offered no solution to our problems and that some form 
of cooperative commonwealth with production for use instead of 
profit is necessary. 

Perhaps Congressman CLARE E. Horrman summed the situation 
in a few words in his speech in the House of Representatives on 
April 27, 1938, after a mass demonstration and invasion of con- 
gressional offices had been made on behalf of the American Youth 
Act, Congressman Horrman observed: The so-called American 
Youth Movement is the Communist united front in action 
through its quasiauxiliary, the American Youth Congress, which 
drafted the American Youth Act. In recent years some have been 
amazed at the seeming ability of our youth to undertake and 
carry through large programs affecting legislative education and 
local problems. Behind the scenes we find an explanation of this 
seeming ability, We find that our youth are simply pawns on the 
board moving at the dictates of a clique made up of some of the 
most astute propagandists that history has known. The tragedy 
of it is too few of these zealous young Americans realize that they 
are being used as front and shock troops for a vicious world revo- 
lutionary movement, The three words ‘American Youth Congress’ 
are used as a disguise for the most dastardly attack ever perpe- 
trated on the American form of constitutional form of govern- 
ment.” Lenin said: “Communism will never be put across by 
Communists alone, but by Communist-aid societies.” William Z. 
Foster said: “We Communists know how to get things bought and 
paid for by others.” For any group to corrupt the mind of our 
youth and to teach them to despise our constitutional form of 
government, displays a form of flendishness incompatible with 
common decency and self-preservation, From our youth must 
come future Presidents, Supreme Court Justices, State and Fed- 
eral judges, those who guide our Department of Justice, teachers 
and professors in our schools, colleges, and universities, and others 
in various lines of human endeavor. Today we feel the effects of 
Liberal instruction—the older generation is belittled and there is 
evidenced a movement to liquidate it from any sphere of activity 
so that it may be replaced by younger men and women whose 
minds have been inoculated with the evil virus of communism, 
socialism, and liberalism. 

Among the delegates at the World Youth Congress at Vassar 
were those from the Young Communist League. The All-Russian 
Young Communist e was d in October 1918, after 
the workers’ revolution in Russia of November 1917. Soon there- 
after other Communist youth groups developed in various parts of 
Europe and out of this movement grew the International Youth 
Conference in Vienna of August 6, 1919, and from which came the 
International Communist Youth Organization for young Com- 
munists between 16-22 years. This conference led to the meeting 
of the International Youth Congress in Berlin, November 2-26, 
1919, attended by 19 delegates from 14 countries, allegedly repre- 
senting a membership of 229,000. It accepted the program of 
the third Communist International, its affiliate, which had been 
set up in 1919. It advocated the overthrow of capitalism, govern- 
ment control by the workers, dictatorship by the proletariat, estab- 
lishment of preparatory schools to teach communism, creation of 
drill and defense squads and otherwise training students and 
youth for the class struggle. Factories are to become Communist 
fortresses, In all unions youth sections are to be formed. 
Obedience to and defense of the Soviet Union was pledged. 
Slogans were: Black and white unite and fight. Do not abandon 
your friends, even though they still go to church on Sunday. 
Zinovieff observed: “The youth movement is the best section of 
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the Communist International.“ One may secure an idea from 
this of the nature of the Young Communist League and the 
political ideas of its delegates at Vassar. 

Among the delegates at the World Youth Congress at Vassar 
were those of the Young People’s Socialist League, which is the 
youth section of the Socialist Party. It is an affiliate of the Social- 
ist Youth International. Allegedly, they have about 100 branches 
in our country. A long list of activities may be noted: Participa- 
tion by some of its members in “red” strikes and in Communist 
antiwar, Mooney, May Day, and other united-front demonstra- 
tions. One of its speakers allegedly announced in a meeting in 
the Chicago Stadium that the League was with the Communist 
Party, not only in the Mooney and Scottsboro matters, but until 
the very end, to help to put over the revolution. The Young 
People’s Socialist League participated in the third American Youth 
Congress, held in Cleveland in 1936. Its youth took an active 
part in the Communist and Socialist Parties’ joint May Day 
meeting in Chicago of the same year. One group of youth wore 
biue shirts and red ties and carried great red flags. 

Delegates from the Southern Negro Youth Congress attended 
the World Youth Congress held at Vassar. It cooperates with the 
Young Communist League and by its means the Communists hope 
to gain control of such States as Alabama, Mississippi, and South 
Carolina through the Negro vote. By many southern Negroes the 
cunningly devised picture of social and political equality is eagerly 
accepted. The Negroes are told that they shall have social equality 
with the whites and that the plantations shall be divided among 
the blacks. Social equality exists at Communist dances and Negro 
youth have white partners and apparently neither color objects. 
There are cases where intermarriage occurs, growing out of this 
comradeship between black and white youth. In one instance the 
couple went to live in Russia after the birth of their first black 
child. It is said that this type of social equality is not actually 
practiced in Soviet Russia. In June 1938 the Communists held an 
all-southern conference, attended by 133 delegates, most of whom 
were youth and about one-third Negroes. It was decided to carry 
the red“ penetration of the South forward. Small groups are 
formed for what the Communists call “Negro Liberation,” e. g. 
Liberator’s Clubs. 

Delegates from the American Student Union attended the 
World Youth Congress at Vassar. The Communists allege that 
the American Student Union, with membership of over 30,000, is 
oné of their greatest triumphs in America. It is a section of the 
World Student Union, now known as the World Student Associa- 
tion for Peace, Freedom, and Culture. The American Student 
Union represents a merger which occurred at a joint meeting of 
the (Communist) National Student League and the Student 
League for Industrial Democracy (Socialist), which was held in the 
Y. W. C. A. at Columbus, Ohio, December 28, 29, 1935. Allegedly 
500 delegates from 113 schools and colleges in the United States 
attended. 

In the new group the Trotskyites, who favor war between capital 
and labor, have a place. The American Student Union advocates 
the continued struggle against high finance, industry, and politics. 
They recommend protection of minority races, defense of academic 
freedom and peace, and maintain the right to education and security. 
They refuse to defend the United States Government in any war, 
defensive or aggressive. Their sending some of their members to 
the red army in Spain somewhat questions the sincerity of their 
peace proclivities. However, they carry on a systematic fight 
against national defense. One of the irritating activities of 
the American Student Union is their annual strike on each 
April 22. They claim that at least 500,000 students deliberately 
depart from their classrcoms on these strike occasions. The Ameri- 
can Student Union allegedly set up the United Student Peace 
Committee in 1938 and that 17 national youth movements have 
become affiliated with it. 

The Green International, with its green-shirt symbol, also cen- 
ters its activity among the schools, colleges, and universities of 
the world. This international is sponsored by the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, Women’s Peace Society, War Resisters International, 
Peace Patriots, War Resisters League, and other Marxian and com- 
munistic groups. Abolition of the Army and Navy, distribution of 
wealth, and other radical measures are advocated. Each member 
takes a personal pledge to refuse to take part in or support any 
type of war, directly or indirectly. Mount Holyoke College was 
the scene of 24 green-shirt charter members appearing in that 
verdant adornment. 

Other strictly youth groups sending delegates to the World Youth 
Congress at Vassar were: Student Peace Service, Student Peace 
Committee, Christian Youth Conference of North America, Youth 
section American Jewish Congress, the National Council of Metho- 
dist Youth, National Council of Jewish Juniors, Rumanian Junior 
League Clubs, Junior Hadassah, National Student Federation of 
America. In order to preserve an appearance of respectability the 
Communists often include groups in their congresses that, strictly 
speaking, are not entirely of their faith. However, the Communist 
groups control every situation. 

While the youth in our schools, colleges, and universities receive 
the special attention of the Communists, they have also o 
other youth activities. 

In 1907 there was formed the International Federation of So- 
cialist Youth Organizations, composed of youth leagues which came 
from the working classes of 11 nations. They affiliated with the 
Second International (Socialist), which comprehended the Socialist 
parties of different countries. By 1914 the 15 national groups com- 
posing this international reported a membership of 170,000. There 
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arose a difference of opinion in reference to the World War, and, 
as a move to end it, the youth groups called an International 
Youth Conference at Berne, Switzerland, in April 1915, which was 
attended by 16 delegates from 10 countries, allegedly representing 
33,000 members. a 

In our country the Communist Party and the Communist Labor 
Party developed out of the cleavage in the Socialist Party which 
existed between its revolutionary and reactionary wings and this 
reflected into the ranks of the Young People’s Socialist League. 
One group formed the Independent Young People’s Socialist 
League, which in 1920 became affiliated with the Young Commu- 
nist International. The other group of the Young People’s Social- 
ist League took the name of the Young Workers League of Amer- 
ica, whose first convention was held in May 1922. In 1924 the 
Young Workers League of America was discontinued and the 
Young Communist League of the United States of America ap- 
peared as the youthful revolutionary party. It is a section of the 
Young Communist International of Moscow and follows the orders 
of the international executive committee and international con- 
gresses. Its members are pledged to defend the U. S. S. R. Its 


| official publications are The Young Worker and the Young Com- 


munist Review. Illustrative of its trend, at its seventh national 
convention, held June 22-27, 1934, considerable capital was made 
out of the so-called depression. Delegates alleged that the young 
generation has no job or future under capitalism (7,000,000 were 
jobless and 2,000,000 had to leave school annually); that those 
having jobs are speeded up beyond endurance; that when stu- 
dents graduate they enter into a hell of unemployment; that 
every worker must be given a job (5-day week, 6-hour day for 
those over 18, 4-hour day for those under, no reduction in pay, 
no speed-up); that Negro youth should not be subject to segre- 
gation or Jim Crowism; that American children are undernourished 
and orphan asylums overcrowded; that the R. O. T. C. and National 
Guard should be abolished; that a Soviet government in America 
would abolish any slavery of the youth. 

The radicals use the word “peace” to attract the youth. The 
first Youth Peace Conference was held in Holland in 1928. In 
January 1936, the Reparation Committee of the International 
Youth Conference for Peace called a second meeting which was 
held in Brussels, Belgium, in February of the same year. There 
was formed the World Youth Congress, which held its first meet- 
ing in August 1936, and of which the American Youth Congress 
is a section. In 1930 there had been a conference of the inter- 
national youth leaders. P 

The American League for Peace and Democracy has a Youth Sec- 
tion Naticnal Committee. This parent organization was once 
known as the United States Congress Against War and Fascism 
and for a time as the American League Against War and Fascism, 
being a section of the World Committee Against War and Fas- 
cism, now the World Committee for Peace and Democracy. The 
United States branch is one of 33 nationals that the radicals have 
organized in 35 different countries. Communists here occupy the 
strategic positions, and here controlled the policies in reference to 
the league among its 4,000,000 members. 

Lenin wrote: Frequent change of name bewilders the public, 
E g., in 1921 the Friends Disarmament Council was formed, sub- 
sequently merged into the National Council for Limitation of 
Armaments, which, in turn, became the National Student Forum, 
which is conducted by the National Council for Prevention of 
War. This is a characteristic of radical groups. 

In 1921 the International Workers Aid, a Communist organiza- 
tion, was formed. About 1929 it changed its name to the Workers 
International Relief. It was founded on a suggestion of Lenin and 
is considered an indispensible portion of the Communist revolu- 
tionary labor front. Its American section assisted in financing the 
Communist hunger march on Washington, D. C., in 1931. Its 
youth movement is called the Workers International Relief Scouts, 
who are directed to penetrate the schools of the neighborhood and 
to enlist the aid of others in demonstrations and strikes. Com- 
plex organisms tend to confuse, but this one bewilders: The World 
Congress of Youth Against War and Fascism was organized by the 
International and American Committees for the Struggle Against 
War, being controlled by Moscow's International League Against 
Imperialism, which organized the World Congress Against War 
(opposed to imperialist war but not Communist civil war). This 
interlocking status is not unusual, and constant change of name 
(but not of purpose) is done to make it difficult to trace their 
activities. 

The designations of radical youth groups are legion. The South- 
ern Tenant Farmers Youth Committee is a branch of the Southern 
Tenant Farmers Union, which is a branch of the Workers Defense 
League, which was organized by the Socialist Party. The National 
Student Federation and the Open Road are both ultraradical stu- 
dent organizations. There exists the Farm-Labor Juniors of Min- 
nesota, the National Student Federation of America, the Inter- 
national Student Service, the International Socialist Student Fed- 
eration, Christian Youth Building a New World, Youth for a New 
World Order, Youth Committee Against War, Youth Antiwar Con- 
gress, Revolutionary Youth, Lithuanian National Youth Committee, 
Labor Sports of America, Student Society, Young America, Young 
Caravan, Young Defenders, Young Labor Poets, Young Sparticus 
League, Young Workers Dance League, and youth clubs such as 
the Brighton, Cafeteria, Central, Garibaldi, Lakewood, Partisan, 
United, etc. What good might be accomplished if all this energy 
could be directed to the upholding of the Federal Constitution and 
American institutions. 
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Not only does the radical seek to ensnare the adolescent, but also 
the very young. The Young Pioneers of America is one of the most 
dangerous and aggressive Communist groups. It is for boys and 
girls between 8 and 15 years. Members graduate into the Young 
Communist League and at 23 pass into the Communist Party as 
fully qualified Communists. Though fashioned after the Boy Scout 
movement, the Pioneers are antagonistic to it. The Pioneer chil- 
dren are taught the tenets of communism, atheism, hatred of God, 
contempt for our form of government, disrespect for the American 
flag and all American institutions. In addition to the inculcation of 
disloyalty and practical treason, these children are imbued with 
class hate and taught to approve of the world revolution. In lieu of 
saluting and pledging allegiance to our national emblem, these 
youth are directed to revere the red flag of communism. Their 
publication is the New Pioneer. In the summer many of these 
pioneers are gathered into camps and there instructed in com- 
munism. The First International Congress of Proletarian Children 
was held in Moscow, Russia, August 23-24, 1929. Many of the dele- 
gates gathered from a distance, riding for days to reach their desti- 
nation. They came from America, England, Switzerland, Germany, 
Norway, Sweden, “red” Russia, China, Siberia, Mongolia, Central 
Asia, Samarkand, Daghistan, Turcoman Republic, and elsewhere. 
White, black, yellow, and brown children intermingled, all pledging 
allegiance to defend the U. S. S. R. An appeal was made to the 
children of the entire world. Lenin’s widow contributed her inspira- 
tion. “Lenin shows the way” was the slogan. The attending Young 
Pioneers, each distinctive with red tie and white blouse, passed in 
review, saluted the “red” flag, and in the tongues of many nation- 
alities gave their call, “Stand ready.” This modern Babel were 
made to understand that over 700 Negro children had deserted the 
Boy Scouts for the Young Pioneers. Various allegations were de- 
signed to arouse their resentment. They were to be used as cannon 
material; their labor was to be utilized in the fields, factories, and 
workshops. 

They were told that the Boy Scouts prepared the youth to 
become factory slaves and soldiers to be used in wars for the defense 
of capitalism; that Soviet Russia was the real fatherland of all 
workers and it alone had made its children free. In their struggle 
they urged that youth must be led by Communists and the Young 
Communist International. Apparently the aim was to create strife 
between the children of different classes and advocate one class only. 
Lenin, the internationalist, had known no difference of nationality 
in the class struggle—they alleged they must know none. Many 
radical characters punctuated the vast assembly in Dinamo 
Stadium: Bela Kun, once head of the Hungarian Soviet Republic; 
Max Holz, the German revolutionist; Maxim Gorky (Alexei Maximo- 
vitch Pyeshkov), the Russian author and active revolutionist; and 
others were there to inspire the children. The committees sub- 
mitted their reports. It was deplored that the American Negro 
worker had to submit to so many hardships, as they recognized in 
the Negro their class comrade with whom they carry on a common 
struggle against the exploiters; they regretted that all children of 
the workers and poor peasants were being exploited and oppressed, 
and pointed out the horrible example of America, where over 4,000,000 
youth had to be errand boys, bootblacks, newsboys, farm and factory 
workers, etc. Special commendation was given to the Young Pio- 
neers of America for having carried on militant activity among the 
children of American strikers during the many strikes. They ex- 
plained how these children themselves into clubs and 
groups, marched on the picket lines, and shamed the strikebreakers. 

The Young Pioneers carry on agitation for “collectivization.” 
Their greatest activity is directed against the Christian religion and 
the church. They allege “religion is the worst heritage of the past.” 
Great international children camps are advocated. They fear that 
the imperialists are preparing for war against the Soviet Union; 
hence, they train for “red” defense—girls behind earthworks learn 
to use guns and boys receive machine-gun instruction—all for the 
purpose of peace. 

The Communists, Socialists, and pacifists now sponsor the Fed- 
1 0 of Children's Organizations, which came into existence in 

The Fellowship of Youth for Peace, organized about 1928 by the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, an international radical organization 
designed to spread Communist propaganda, is an affiliate of the 
Young Pioneers. This fellowship sponsors the Youth Crusade for 
Disarmament and World Peace—a most deceptive title. It sup- 
ported the Communist-called and controlled congresses against war, 
which advocated world revolution to promote communism. 

The world youth movement is international and is sponsored 
by the Socialists, Communists, and their liberal sympathizers. It 
is using our youth as a pawn in the Communist game and is bring- 
ing about a revolt of the youth against family ties, home, moral 
restraint, religion, and country. The United States has at least 
65 international sections of this world revolutionary movement. 
‘There are many groups of a local nature. All of these are more or 
less Marxian, and many actually Communist. 

Throughout the world, and especially in our country, the political 
and often the moral corruption of the minds of the youths are 
being accomplished through the means of highly organized groups 
that work at will, unrestrained and unopposed by legal limitation. 
Most of our difficulties in this respect have been imported and then 
fostered by persons possessing a destructive complex. Individuals 
endowed with healthy mental equipment seldom participate in 
such procedure. 
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Density of population has produced grave problems. Today most 
Parents endeavor to place their children so that they may have 
healthy minds to fight successfully the battle of life. Usually par- 
ents are unable to give much financial assistance, and this inability 
often thrusts children of varying ages upon the unsympathetic 
social organization of the State. This political organism provides 
a few general laws for the child's protection, taxes certain persons 
to provide a dole or a poorhouse, and builds larger and stronger 
prisons. It then leaves the child to work out its destiny. The 
youth, with its mind poisoned with communism, faces a world 
where opportunities for employment lessen with the increase of 
labor-saving devices. Taxation, due to senseless and useless eco- 
nomic experiments of a costly nature, raises the prices of necessi- 
ties and places an unsupportable burden on the struggling atom of 
the body politic, with the result that thousands of children are 
thrown on charity and many into prisons. The seasoned criminal 
is in the minority. Americans, by permitting radical and unmoral 
education, are making this situation worse. We have here one of 
civilization’s blunders. Our tacit permission to groups to form in 
order that they may corrupt the mind of our youth is a blunder 
ee affect this and many future generations. 

Russian Young Communist League; American Civil Libert: 
Union; American Friends Service Corais: American Jewish. 
Congress (youth section); American League Against War and Fas- 
cism; American League for Peace and Democracy (youth section na- 
tional committee); American Student Union; American Youth 
Congress. 

Brookwood College. 

Christian Youth Building a New World; Christian Youth Confer- 
5 North America; Commonwealth College: Contemporary 
u 

Farm-Labor Juniors of Minnesota; Fellowship of Reconciliation; 
Fellowship of Youth for Peace; Free Lance Clubs; Friends Disarma- 
ment Council. . 

Green International, 

Independent Young People’s Socialist League; Intercollegiate 
Socialist Society; Intercollegiate Student Council; S 
American Committee for the Struggle Against War; International 
Clubs; International Communist Youth; International Congress of 
Proletarian Children; International Federation of Socialist Students; 
International Federation of Socialist Youth Organizations; Inter- 
national League Against Imperialism; International Socialist Stu- 
dent Federation; International Student Service; International 
Workers Aid; International Workers“ Relief Scouts; International 
Youth Conference; International Youth Conference for Peace; In- 
ternational Youth Congress. 

Junior Hadassah. 

Labor Sports- of America, Section Red Sports International; 
League for Industrial Democracy; Liberal Clubs; Liberators Clubs; 
Lithuanian National Youth Committee. 

National Council of Jewish Juniors; National Council for the 
Limitation of Armaments; National Council of Methodist Youth; 
National Council for the Prevention of War; National Students 
Committee for the Limitation of Armaments; National Student 
Federation of America; National Student Forum; National Student 
League. 

Open Road. 

Peace Patriots; Political Associations; Polity Clubs. 

Rand School of Social Sciences: Revolutionary Youth; Round 
Table Clubs; Rumanian Junior League Clubs. 

School for Social Research; Social Science Clubs; Social Service 
Clubs; Southern Negro Youth Congress; Southern Tenant Farmers 
Union; Southern Tenant Farmers Youth Committee; Student Con- 
gress Against War; Student Forums; Student League for Industrial 
Democracy; Student Leagues; Student Peace Committee; Student 
Peace Service; Student Progressive Clubs; Student Society. 

United States Congress Against War and Fascism; United Student 
Peace Committee. 

War Resisters International; War Resisters League; Women’s 
Peace Society. 

Work camps: Camp Penn-Craft (Pa.), Camp Tennessee Valley 
Authority, Camp Flint (Mich.), Camp Highlander Folk School 
(Tenn.), Delta Work Camp (Miss.), Los Angeles-San Pedro Work 
Camp; Workers’ International Relief; Workers’ International Relief 
Scouts; Work People’s College; World Committee Against War and 
Fascism; World Committee for Peace and Democracy; World Com- 
mittee of the Students’ League Against War and Fascism; World 
Congress Against War; World Congress of Youth Against War and 
Fascism; World Student Association for Peace and Freedom and 
Culture; World Student Union; Workers’ Defense League; World 
Youth Congress; World Youth Movement; Workers’ Schools. 

Young Communist League; Young Communist League of the 
United States of America; Young Communist International; Young 
Judea; Young People’s Socialist League of America; Young Pio- 
neers of America; Young Workers’ League of America; Youth Anti- 
War Congress; Youth Committee Against War; Youth Crusade for 
Disarmament and World Peace; Youth for a New World Order; 
Youth Peace Conference; Young America; Young Caravan; Young 
Defenders (International Labor Defense); Young Labor Poets; 
Young Sparticus League; Young Workers’ Dance League; Youth 
clubs: Brighton, Cafeteria, Central, Garibaldi, Lakewood, Partisan, 
United. 
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HON. JAMES H. FAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESSES BY HON. MAURICE P. DAVIDSON AND HON. 
JAMES H. FAY, OF NEW YORE 


Mr. FAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp concerning cheap electricity for 
the city of New York, I include an address made by the Hon- 
orable Maurice P. Davidson, trustee of the Power Authority 
of the State of New York, and by myself during interrogation 
of my constituents on Thursday, July 27, 1939: 


SPEECH OF HON. MAURICE P. DAVIDSON, TRUSTEE OF THE POWER AUTHOR- 
ITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, JULY 27, 1939 


Ladies and gentlemen of the radio audience, tonight it is my 
privilege to speak to you as a trustee of the Power Authority of the 
State of New York. I am going to tell you very briefly about New 
York’s great water powers in the kind of words that you and I, as 
laymen, can understand. And then, with the help of Congressman 
Jim Fay and some of his friends, we hope to give you a more inti- 
mate picture of how these important natural resources, today 
largely wasted, can aid in creating a more pleasant daily existence 
for us all. 

But, first, how many of you know of the New York State Power 
Authority? It is a State authority created in 1931 with the active 
support of Gov. Franklin D. Roosevelt. It is empowered to develop 
the International Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River for 
navigation and power, cooperating with the Federal Government 
and the proper Canadian authorities. It can finance its share of 
the construction cost by selling revenue bonds, completely inde- 
pendent of the taxpayer and in a manner somewhat similar to the 
successful method by which the port authority has financed the 
construction of the Holland Tunnel and the George Washington 
Bridge. It must under the law as it now stands sell its cheap elec- 
tricity for distribution by existing agencies under such terms as to 
assure that the 3,500,000 homes and farms throughout the State 
receive the maximum benefit. 

The conduct of the power authority's affairs lies in a board of 
trustees, of which the other members are Chairman James C. Bon- 
bright, professor of finance at Columbia University and one of the 
country’s leading experts on public-utility matters; Vice-Chairman 
Fred J. Freestone, executive- committee member of the National 
Grange and known throughout the length and breadth of rural 
New York; and George S. Reed, a prominent attorney from north- 
ern New York. The late Frank P. Walsh led the trustees coura- 
geously until his untimely death. Among its greatest friends the 
power authority counts President Roosevelt, Governor Lehman, 
and Lieutenant Governor Poletti. Last summer, with Governor 
Lehman’s aid, Lieutenant Governor Poletti led the fight to write 
into the constitution of the State an amendment designed to pre- 
serve its great water powers from private exploitation, and only 
last Monday, speaking at Watertown, N. Y., he delivered a mag- 
nificent address, praising and advocating the power authority’s 
plan for the utilization of these water-power resources. 

After long years of technical study, the power authority recom- 
mended to the legislature a comprehensive power plan for the 
State, including the concurrent development of the St. Lawrence 
and Niagara water-power resources. This cheap power would flow 
to New York City and other population centers throughout the 
State over a high-voltage transmission system, coordinating these 
public generating plants with the facilities of the private power 
companies. 

Because I have a vivid recollection of my own once nebulous 
picture of the north country, I suggest that you look at a map of 
the United States. You will see the vast Great Lakes Basin—the 
heart of the North American Continent—draining into the Atlantic 
Ocean through the St. Lawrence River. You will see the western 
end of New York State, with the great inland port of Buffalo, 
bordering the shores of Lake Erie, whose waters, including all the 
upper Lakes, descend the mighty Niagara to Lake Ontario. You 
will see the shores of Lake Ontario, forming the northern boundary 
of New York from the outlet of the Niagara River to the Thousand 
Islands at the mouth of the St. Lawrence, where the outfiow of 
ue Great Lakes commences the final lap of its majestic journey 

o the sea. 

This immense flow of water gives New York unparalleled hydro- 
electric-power resources. At Niagara the drop in elevation between 
Lakes Erie and Ontario totals 326 feet. About two-thirds of this 
Grop takes place at the Falls, producing one of the most impressive 
natural spectacles endowed forever upon mankind. The other one- 
third of the drop takes place through the Niagara Gorge and Whirl- 
pool Rapids, whose white horses and tumbling tons of water have 
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thrilled millions. The present partial head power development on 
the New York side generates a paltry 500,000 horsepower. The 
power authority’s engineers have recommended control works to 
enhance and protect the scenic spectacle and make possible the 
development of 2,000,000 horsepower on each side of the river. 

Two hundred miles east and north of Ni , Lake Ontario 
narrows to create the International Rapids section of the St. Law- 
rence. Here, in the short stretch between Ogdensburg and Corn- 
wall, the river drops 86 feet. The development of this vital link 
in the Great Lakes-Atlantic Seaway will produce 2,000,000 horse- 
power of cheap electricity to be shared alike by the Province of 
Ontario and the State of New York. 

Eventually the capabilities of these border rivers will be aug- 
mented by another 1,000,000 horsepower which can be developed 
on New York’s interior streams. Our inland waters have yet to be 
tamed. Seething floods, bearing destruction and waste, boil down 
the Genesee, the Susquehanna, the Allegheny, and the Chenango. 
Site after site for humming water wheels lies along the upper Hud- 
son, the Black, the Oswegatchie, the Racquette, and the St. Regis. 

New York’s undeveloped water powers add up to at least 4,000,000 
horsepower. We are rich, and we starve for lack of vision and 
enterprise. Because the dry figures of our engineers have not yet 
inspired the enthusiasm of the 13,000,000 people within our borders, 
our lawmakers prefer to delay action until the faint whisper of a 
few pioneers inspires the mighty voice of all the people. 

But this delay is serious. Four million horsepower of water 
power is running to waste, while millions walk our streets and 
other sections have proceeded to develop their water resources. 
The T. V. A.'s program is well on the way to completion. Four of 
the great dams are now in operation, and soon nearly 2,000,000 
horsepower of T. V. A. power will be vitalizing the Southeast. 
Boulder Dam was completed in 1935, and the people of the South- 
west have cheap water power to enhance the attraction of their 
sunny coast lands. In the great Northwest the development of 
the Columbia River presents a powerful threat to New York's in- 
dustrial supremacy. Huge generators now hum at Bonneville Dam, 
and work proceeds both by day and by night at Grand Coulee. 

Industry, construction, employment, cheap power. This is the 
power age—the electric era. New York must advance or fall by the 
wayside. As far back as 1931 Governor Roosevelt said: “So long as 
men used our waterfalls and streams only to grind their neighbors’ 
corn or to turn the wheels of primitive manufacturers the public 
at large had no particular interest.” But, he continued, “with the 
sudden development of this new giant electricity, however, the 
situation was entirely changed. It is no longer a case of mills along 
the river banks but of light and power which can be carried along 
a slender wire into the homes of every citizen.” 

Shall the great State and city of New York be handicapped by 
dependence upon fuel power while other sections advance and 
become prosperous through the development of their water re- 
sources? The trustees of the power authority say, No.“ With 
4,000,000 horsepower of cheap water power lying undeveloped at 
its back door, New York can lead instead of trailing in the social 
and industrial progress that follows the abundant use of 3 
electricity. Flowing water belongs to the people. Once construc 
water-power developments will run as long as the sun and rains 
maintain the flow of the rivers. And the people themselves must 
undertake these developments. 

We intend that every citizen of New York shall know of the high 
and restrictive rates for electricity in New York; of the low rates 
and greatly increased use of electricity in other sections; and how 
the power-authority plan can accomplish for New York what has 
been accomplished in these other sections. With your support, 
we will confront the next legislature with a popular demand for 
action which will drown out the petty self-interests seeking more 
delay—even as the mighty roar of Niagara subdues the voice of 
the spectator. 

And that purpose, Congressman Fay, is the reason for your presence 
tonight. We know you to be an unselfish seeker for the best in- 
terests of your constituents and all the people of the State. We 
know you have been studying this power issue from their stand- 
point, and now we will look to you to tell us whether the people 
of your district are interested in cheap power. 


SPEECH OF THE HONORABLE JAMES H. FAY, OF NEW YORK, JULY 27, 1939 


Mr. Davidson and friends, I sincerely welcome this opportunity 
to tell you how I feel about cheap power in general and about the 
power authority’s St. Lawrence-Niagara program in particular. I 
don’t think the people of New York City realize the potential 
economic gocd that will result from your power plan, and I'm 
nappy to contribute some part in making them aware of the 
acts. 

Last month I had the privilege of speaking at the Catholic 
summer school near Plattsburg. I found that the people up there 
know what the development of our water powers would mean in 
their everyday existence. They know that this question isn’t 
something in which they are only remotely interested but is one 
that vitally affects their welfare. 

I resolved right then to make sure that the facts about this St. 
Lawrence-Niagara power program were made known to the 30,000 
families who live in my district on the east side of Manhattan. I 
know their woes and wants—the political tradition of Manhattan 
means constant personal contact with the Congressman, And for 
most of them a dollar contains a hundred pennies, They visualize 
it in terms of bread and milk and shoes. 
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I know a good many couples who spent their honeymoon at 
Niagara Falls, but never one who looked at the great scenic spec- 
tacle and connected it with their chances of earning a livelihood. 
I am pretty well accustomed to surprises, Mr. Davidson, but I 
must admit it was a new one to me when you told me that the 
power company serving my people on the East Side was solidly con- 
nected by transmission lines to the present power developments at 
Niagara Falls and along the St. Lawrence River. These engin 
have a habit of getting way out ahead of us at times, 

Seriously, though, here is the way I feel about New York's water 
powers. I think they should be developed along the lines of the 
power authority’s program and the quicker the better. In the 
first place, it is my duty as a Congressman to look at the national 
significance of projects such as you are proposing. I am a mem- 
ber of the House Naval Affairs Committee. Furthermore, I am a 
veteran of the last World War and, with God's help, I am resolved 
to do everything possible to keep us out of another one. But our 
greatest guaranty of peace lies in adequate defense measures—and 
I agree with President Roosevelt that the immediate development 
of these great water powers—essential as they are for the production 
of war materials—is an important part of any well-rounded pro- 
gram for the support of our armed forces. 

I know that I can take your word for it that these develop- 
ments will provide us with lots of cheap power. In the first place, 
you have spent years in gathering the technical and economic facts 
with a fine staff of engineers and experts. In the second place, we 
see the Niagara Hudson Power Corporation hanging on to their 
claims to these developments like grim death, and to our minds 
that checks with your statement as to the value of these water 
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powers. 

Then we like your attitude toward the private investors and the 
taxpayers. When you tell us that your conception of retail rates 
for power includes fair treatment for all present and future capital 
invested in the private power systems and that your program will 
stand or fall on its own financial feet, without burdening the tax- 
payer, we think you should have a chance to put it over. We know 
you have a practical, workable plan for doing something about 
business and employment in the State of New York. If you can 
convince investors that your plan merits a loan of $287,000,000 for 
your construction program, we'll fight along shoulder to shoulder 
with you for the necessary legislative action. 

We don’t see any reason why New York should lag behind the 
Tennessee Valley or the Pacific Northwest or any other section. 
My people want work—they want security and employment. They 
hear that the people using T. V. A. power are spending $60 a year 
per family for new appliances—refrigerators, ranges, water heaters, 
vacuum cleaners, washing machines, good lamps, and all the other 
comforts made possible by cheap electricity. They know this 
means increased manufacturing activity. They see the Aluminum 
Co. expanding its plant in Tennessee, and a big, new metallurgical 
plant under construction at Muscle Shoals. They hear the whistles 
blowing in the new chemical fertilizer plants south of Nashville, 
and read the announcements of other big plants building or plan- 
ning to bulld down there. My people are a little sick of the unem- 
ployment conditions which have forced so many of them on relief 
they want some of that kind of cheap-power medicine which cre- 
ates business, and we believe you have the prescription. 

This program seems to be a constructive attempt to remedy the 
present unemployment situation. When business is bad and men 
are out of work they want something done about it—and they 
look to their Representative in Congress, in the legislature, and in 
city council for action. I believe the power authority's plan is 
the type of constructive action the people want. The trouble is 
you haven't been letting us know how important these develop- 
ments in the St. Lawrence and Niagara Rivers are to the people right 
here in New York City. We always thought they were local proj- 
ects—O. K. for Buffalo and northern New York, but nothing for the 
Sixteenth Congressional District to get excited about. But that 
last report of yours completely changed the picture. The idea of 
these two big hydro plants hooked up to the big steam plants in 
New York City and cheap power being made available all over the 
State, that appeals to our sense of reason. That means that these 
big water powers are intimately associated with conditions in New 
York City; it means cheap power, more business, and more jobs from 
Fourteenth to Sixty-third Street, and we like it. 

And, finally, we don’t see why we should pay twice as much and 
more for electricity as the people do in other sections. A small 
apartment can be a pretty comfortable home, with good lighting, 
a radio, an electric refrigerator, and an electric fan. But this would 
mean at least 100 kilowatt-hours a month on the meter and a bill 
of $4.72. And a big slice of the 30,000 families in my district haven’t 
any budget provision for $57 a year for electricity. But they know 
that something is wrong when, compared with their bill of $4.72, 
the same family in Knoxville pays only &2.50, in Tacoma only $2.12, 
and in Ottawa only $1.74. 

But when we come to compare notes on electric bills the fellows 
who have a real bill of complaint are the small-business men—the 
butcher, the baker, and the candlestick maker. Now, Commissioner 
Davidson, I showed you some of the bills these people are paying. 
They are right down in my district—my friends and neighbors— 
and I just brought them up here tonight to verify these bills and so 
you could tell them why they should be interested in the St, 
Lawrence and Niagara River program of the power authority. 

TESTIMONY OF MR, HUGH M’DONNELL 
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Q. Where is it located, Mr. McDonnell?—A. $41 East Twenty- 
third Street. 

Q. What do you use electricity. for, Mr. McDonnell?—A. For the 
refrigerator, beer cooler, * * 

Q. Lots of neon lights running around the place?—A. Sure have. 

Q. Any air conditioning?—A. Not yet. 

Q. I su you have lots of good liquor, very good steaks, and 
French-fried potatoes, have you?—A. You said it. 

Q. Well, Mr. McDonnell, did you bring your electric bill along 
with you?—A. I have. 

Q. Let me see it. Well, Mr. Davidson, Mr. McDonnell used 487 
kilowatt-hours and paid $25.96 for them. What do you think you 
can do for him in a case like that?—A. (Mr. Davidson.) Well, now, 
Congressman, if Mr. McDonnell were living in Knoxville, for in- 
stance, he would only be paying $11.24. This would be a saving of 
$14.22 a month, which would amount to about $170 a year. 

Q. (Mr. Fay.) Well, Hugh, do you think that that would make 
a difference in your business?—A. Well, I certainly could use it, 

Q. All right, let’s see what Mr. Levine has to say. Mr. Levine has 
a tailoring establishment, you know. Mr. Levine, where are you 
located?—A. 377 Second Avenue. 

Q. What do you use electricity for, Mr. Levine? —A. Well, I have 
two power sewing machines and a furrier's machine. 

Q. How's’ business, Mr. Levine?—A. Well, there's always room 
for improvement, you know. 

Q. How much was your bill last month? Did you bring it along 
with you, Mr. Levine?—A. Yes; I have it here. 

Q. $14.05. Well, Mr. Davidson, what do you think you can do 
for Mr. Levine?—A. (Mr. Davidson.) Well, if Mr. Levine were oper- 
ating in T. V. A. territory his bill would be $6.80, a saving of $7.25, 
or about $80 per year. 

Q. Well, Mr. Levine, do you think you ought to string along with 
the power authority’s plan?—A. Yes, Congressman; I think so. 

Q. (Mr, Fax.) Mr. Davidson, I could have brought a dozen of my 
constituents along. Their testimony would only serve to em- 
phasize what these two gentlemen have said. There is no question 
in our minds as to whether or not we will support your proposal, 
We most enthusiastically will. 


More Justice for Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN G. ALEXANDER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1939 


pine OF gel JOHN G. ALEXANDER, OF MINNESOTA, 
FRANK HINES, ADMINISTRATOR OF. VETERANS’ 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, under the privilege of 
extending my remarks in the Recorp, I insert herein a letter 
which I have just sent to Gen. Frank T. Hines, Director of 
the Veterans’ Administration, in reply to his letter of July 
28, in which the Bureau discusses the charges made by me in 
the House on May 1 regarding injustices perpetrated on 
War Veterans by the Veterans’ Administration, under the 


guise of legality, as they seek to interpret the present veter- 
ans’ laws. 
Avovsr 3, 1939. 
Gen. FRANK T. HINES, 

Veterans Administration, Washington, D. C. 

GENERAL I wish to acknowledge receipt of your 

communication of July ‘28 cases discussed by me on 
the floor of the House of 5 on ‘on May 1: 

I appreciate your interest in these matters and the length to 
which you have gone in investigating the same. 

I realize that items of this type are matters in which individual 
opinions difer. Personally, I am not any more conyinced now 
than I was on May 1 that justice is being done to these men, or 
that it is being done to thousands of other veterans, with the 
exception of the case of Edward J. Arthur, of Miami, Fla., regard- 
ing whom you state in the next to the last paragraph of your 
letter that his case is going to be reopened and attended to. 

I am not blaming you personally for the situation which exists, 
but I do feel, as do thousands of others, that the Appeal Board 
should liberalize its ratings and decisions. If, as you say, no 
appeals are pending in the cases which I discussed in the House 
on May 1, is it not probable that the reason for that is that 
these parties, after years and years of attempts to get justice, 
have been so discouraged and worn out and beaten down by the 
attitude of the officials in the Veterans’ Administration that they 
have finally given up in despair. That is the conclusion which I 
have drawn from my study of the cases. 

You might be interested to Know that since my exposure on 
May 1 of the situation that I have received hundreds of letters 
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regarding other similar cases throughout the country. While this 
evidence and information has been accumulating, I have post- 
poned using it hoping that after the testimony which developed 
during the hearings of the Veterans Affairs Committee last spring 
the Veterans’ Administration would relax its overzealous conserva- 
tism and try to inject a little more of the milk of human kindness 
into its proceedings and a little less of the mechanical. 

If I had not come in contact personally with so many of these 
cases of flagrant violations of the laws of justice and humanity, 
I would not, perhaps, feel so strongly in this matter. However, 
I hope out of it all may come a more fair and revitalized attitude 
toward the men of America who have borne the brunt of battle 
and given sacrificially in time of war. 

Yours very truly, 
JOHN G. ALEXANDER. 


The following is the text of General Hines’ letter, which 
is interesting in the light of the disclosures made by me in 
my remarks in the House of Representatives on May 1, 1939: 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, July 28, 1939. 
Hon. JOHN G. ALEXANDER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. ALEXANDER: Under date of May 1, 1939, in a speech 
on the floor of the House of Representatives, you referred to cer- 
tain cases, six in number, under the heading “flagrant injustices 
perpetrated on veterans in the name of the law.” Three of these 
cases have been received in this office for review and it is desired 
to report on the outcome of the review. 

In the case of Donald U. Hildreth, C-48 836, whose address is 
given as 2250 Bryn Mawr Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., the following 
excerpt is quoted from letter from Mr. Wade Goble, judge advocate, 
Department of Pennsylvania, to Mr. Herbert A. Church, chairman, 
national legislative committee, Military Order of the Purple Heart: 

“In addition to the case which I have written up, there is a case 
of a veteran, Donald Hildreth, C-48836. This man had a leg 
blown off while serving with the Yankee Division. Simultaneously 
with the loss of the leg an enormous scar which took 30 stitches 
to close was inflicted above the hip. Due to laceration of the 
nerves, this wound caused the man untold agony; but it was 
not until 15 years after his discharge that he was awarded any 
compensation by reason of it. Apparently a great injustice has 
been done the veteran, even though he did receive compensa- 
tion for the loss of the leg.” 

This veteran suffered amputation of the right thigh, middle 
third, as a result of shell wound April 10, 1918, with simultaneous 
slight penetrating wound of the rim of the pelvis. He was hos- 
pitalized until September 8, 1918, and was discharged after a 
short furlough, prosthesis supplied, physical reconstruction com- 
pleted, October 25, 1918. He is reported as walking very well on 
peg leg prior to July 12, 1918. 

On current examination the stump is found to be well muscled, 
though having spines growing out of the bony stump, for which 
surgical attention is recommended. He uses artificial leg. 

The wound on the crest of the illum, which Mr. Goble states 
took 30 stitches to close, is 64% inches in length, not adherent, and 
without muscle loss or atrophy. The complaint is of constant dull 
pains and feeling of pressure, over right hip, aggravated by sitting 
or lying; no other complaints. The neuropsychiatrist finds no 
nerve injury, and diagnoses traumatic neurosis on the basis of 
fixation of thoughts on the amputation stump and gunshot wound, 
and psychoneurotie element in some of his symptoms. 

He has received compensation and vocational training pay from 
date of discharge, in varying amounts, approximately $20,500 in 
all. An increase of $4 per month was granted December 23, 1935, 
and a further increase of $10 per month November 18, 1937. His 
contention, as evidenced by his own letter to Senator James J. 
Davis, quoted in our files, is that inasmuch as these increases are 
the result of wounds received in action in 1918 he is entitled to 
these amounts over prior periods, exclusive of vocational training. 
He states to Senator Davis: “These additional disabilities definitely 
ruined my chances for civil-service appointment.” No appeal is 
pending before the Veterans’ Administration, nor has any com- 
plaint been filed with the Veterans’ Administration since last rat- 
ing action, February 15, 1938, at which time he withdrew a pend- 
ing appeal. 

Various records indicate employment as a salesman, and there 
is no indication of unemployment except for 6 months prior to 
November 18, 1937. It is not indicated that disability caused this 
unemployment. 

Following complete review of the evidence, it is the opinion of 
this office that the disability, amputation of the right thigh, has 
been properly rated as permanent partial 63 percent disabling, 
with entitlement to 863 per month plus $25 per month subsequent 
to July 3, 1930, in accordance with section 202 (3), World War 
Veterans Act, 1924, as amended on that date. In relation to the 
comparatively slight interference with employment since the date 
of discharge, this rating and award are considered commensurate 
with the disability shown. Entitlement to additional ratings on 
account of additional disability from the scar above the hip, or the 
fixation of his thoughts on the wound and psychogenic nature of 
his complaints is supported only on the basis of recent opinion 
liberally resolving any doubt in the veteran’s favor. 

In the case of Stanley Dombrowski, C—278928, whose address is 
given as 6109 Reedland Street, Philadelphia, Pa., the disability was 
incurred as a result of gunshot wound March 23, 1919, in Russia. 
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The veteran was hospitalized about 9 weeks in Russia, and brought 
to this country on a hospital ship, and sent to a general hospital, 
discharged August 16, 1919. The metacarpal bone, middle finger, 
left hand, was fractured, and healed in good position and aline- 
ment, without limitation of motion or loss of strength of the 
middle finger. There are, however, three bony outgrowths along- 
side of this metacarpal bone which undoubtedly produce pain and 
tenderness upon strong muscular effort in gripping. The distal 
phalanx of the index finger of the same hand was also fractured. 
and has healed with some deformity, limitation of motion of the 
distal phalanx only, and some loss of tactile sense. 

Since he can make a good fist, all fingers except the index 
closing fully, with a slight failure of the index to close, grasp 
any object that the normal hand can grasp, and exert muscular 
force in gripping without hindrance except some probable dis- 
comfort due to new bony growths about the injured metacarpal 
bone, it is believed that the rating 10 percent is an adequate 
evaluation. The disability does not exceed favorable ankylosis of 
the two fingers, for which a 10-percent rating is provided, and 
since nearly all the usefulness of the hand remains, a higher 
rating would be disproportionate to the value placed on the left 
hand, viz, 60 percent. 

There is no claim, appeal, or evidence pending adjudication be- 
fore the Veterans’ Administration, but the representative of the 
Order of the Purple Heart has indicated his intention to submit 
additional evidence. Since the adequacy of the rating schedule, 
in relation to the evaluation of comparable disabilities and to the 
value of the hand has been considered by the appropriate agency, 
and the condition is permanent, it is not thought that any in- 
crease can be made available to the veteran under existing laws. 

In the case of Edward J. Arthur, C-174842, whose address is 
given as 2160 NW. First Court, Miami, Fla., the veteran was in- 
jured October 12, 1918, gunshot wound left leg and right ankle, 
through and through, in action, without fracture. He was hos- 
pitalized to March 21, 1919, about 5 months in all, though as 
early as January 12, 1919, he was able to walk around ward. 

On examination May 25 to 28, 1936, he walked with a limp on 
right foot, the right ankle nearly ankylosed, the toes, hammertoe 
due to contraction of the tendon Achilles, with discolored spots 
and apparently some involvement of the deep veins, swelling of the 
right leg on standing. He wore an arch support which gave him 
comfort. The left leg was not covered on this examination, which 
was for treatment right ankle, but in 1934 the disability was 
scarring, depressed, and adherent, very tight over the popliteal 
space. Fairly severe varicose veins both legs, noted as slight at 
the time of enlistment. 

The current rating is 40 percent, entitling to 840 per month. 
This is a slight increase over previous ratings. In 1934 he was 
employed as a spotter, dry cleaning, and in 1986 was working 
part time. Psychoneurosis, noted on last examination, is not 
service connected. While separate service connection has not 
been granted for varicose veins, the rating is adequate to cover 
any symptoms from service aggravation of this latter condition. 

Mr. Arthur requested outpatient treatment November 5, 1935, 
but after examination in his home community, it was determined 
that out-patient treatment would not benefit the service-con- 
nected disability. The veteran had been furnished out-patient 
treatment in 1934, and also hospitalized in that year; however, 
treatment was not recommended after short observation. Again, 
in May 1936, he was hospitalized for a short time, and no treat- 
ment was found necessary. 

On November 17, 1937, the veteran requested to have arch sup- 
ports replaced or repaired, but such supports were not considered 
necessary. There has been no subsequent request addressed to 
the Veterans’ Administration for such arch supports. 

In Mr. Arthur's case, while the rating appears to be adequate 
on the evidence in file, reexamination has been directed in a 
Veterans’ Administration facility, to be conducted at the veteran's 
convenience. The matter of furnishing the veteran with arch 
supports will be considered in connection with this examination. 

It is hoped that on the basis of the above you will feel that 
complaints against the Veterans’ Administration in these three 
cases have been greatly exaggerated. Mr. Hildreth has received 
what must be conceded to be a very large sum of money in com- 
pensation for the loss of his leg. While this is undoubtedly a 
source of inconvenience and constant annoyance, his complaints 
to the Veterans’ Administration do not support the allegations in 
the quoted letter. The neuropsychiatric aspect of the disability is 
found to be very minor, hardly warranting classification as a 
moderate disability. 

In Mr. Dombrowski's case, the injury resulting from gunshot 
wound is comparatively minor. He can make a good fist and 
exert considerable muscular force. The rating has been carefully 
compared with ratings for similar disabilities and is found to be 
adequate. 

In Mr. Arthur's case, there is some justification for the protest 
against the Veteran’ Administration’s failure to furnish new arch 
supports early in 1938. This feature of the case will be attended 
to as soon as the veteran reports for examination which has been 
ordered. The matter of out-patient treatment for his varicose 
veins has been carefully considered. Any question of surgical 
intervention should be taken up when the veteran reports for 
examination. 

It is thought it should be emphasized that in none of the cases 
is there any actual pending claim, appeal, or new evidence requir- 
ing adjudication on the part of the Veterans’ Administration. 
These veterans have complained to others who have corresponded 
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with you and they have not taken their complaints up, at least 
recently, with the Veterans’ Administration, so that they may be 
properly considered. 
Very truly yours, 
Frank T. Hines, Administrator. 


Agricultural Production Is Difficult for Man to 
i Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CHARLES HAWKS, JR. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1939 


Mr. HAWKS. Mr. Speaker, according to U. S. D. A. in 
1935 there were 1,054,518,000 acres of land in farms in the 
United States, In 1930 there were 966,771,000 acres of land 
in farms in the United States. This shows an increase of 
87,700,000 acres that were added to the farms of this country 
during these years. As the 10-year average from 1927 to 
1936 shows, there were 342,500,000 farm acres harvested, 
and in 1938 there were 341,848,000 acres harvested, so that 
the acreage in farms is estimated to be relatively the same. 

The significant point is that all this talk of the new dealers 
and all the enormous expenditures of the new dealers in try- 
ing to control agriculture have been of little significance, 
except as they are reflected in the losses of the farmers’ 
pocketbooks and the depletion of the United States Treasury. 

Of what value has all this expenditure been? Let us look 
at agricultural prices and see what the New Deal schemes 
have done to them. Eggs were 27 cents per dozen the day 
Mr. Roosevelt was elected President, but today they are 
only 15.5 cents per dozen. In other words, eggs were 74 

reent higher the day he was elected than they are today, 

d eggs averaged 17 percent more during the last 6 years 
of the Republican administration than they have during 
the first 6 New Deal years. . 

Over 900,000,000 pounds of lard are in storage with the 
price of lard the lowest it has been in 72 years. We im- 
ported over 210,000,000 pounds of edible fats and oils last 
year—another part of our New Deal agricultural program 
with its free-trade advocates in the saddle. 

Cheese the last 6 Republican years was 17.2 cents per 
pound. During the last fiscal year it was 11.7 cents per 
pound. In other words, the average price of cheese during 
the last 6 Republican years was 47 percent more than it 
has been the past year. 

Wheat is at the lowest price in the history of the world 
market. 

All agricultural prices are declining, and if the New Deal 
agricultural program is not changed to one with common 
sense, every farmer in America will lose his farm. 

The farmer wants one thing, and that is a decent price 
for what he raises, and he is entitled to this price. He has 
no reason to be continually subjected to the whims, cross 
purposes, experimentations, and fantastic programs of Har- 
vard visionaries. 


Public Housing and Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CAROLINE O’DAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1939 


Mrs. O'DAY. Mr. Speaker, it is a truism to say that the 
fate of a nation rests upon the kind of children it raises. 
And the kind of children it raises rests upon the kind of 
homes which are provided for those children, 
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Charles Dickens, whose literary works were the basis for 
many social reforms in his day and afterward, wrote in 
1854: 

It behooves every journalist at this time to warn his readers, 
whatsoever be their ranks and conditions, that unless they set 
themselves in earnest to improve the towns in which they live, 
and to amend the dwellings of the poor, they are guilty, before 
God, of wholesale murder. 

Long before this Journal came into existence, we systematically 
tried to turn fiction to the good account of showing the prevent- 
able wretchedness and misery in which the mass of the people 
dwell, and of expressing again and again the conviction, founded 
upon observation, that the reform of their habitations must pre- 
8 aa reforms; and that without it, all other reforms 
must fail, 


England harkened to Charles Dickens, and to those who 
came after him and fought the good fight for safe, sanitary, 
and decent dwellings for the poorer citizens of England. To- 
day, England and Wales have more than 4,500,000 people— 
over 10 percent of the population—living in government- 
assisted low-rent dwellings. 

Since Dickens’ day experience has proven that better hous- 
ing has a definite beneficial effect on the health and de- 
velopment of young children and their mothers. We, in 
the United States, are just beginning our public-housing 
and slum-clearance program, and we have as yet no statistics 
from our own experience to point up this statement. It will 
take more time to develop a body of facts which will prove 
the statement that healthful housing, as exemplified in pub- 
lic housing, benefits the Nation, 

But is there any reason why we may not profit from the 
experience of our sister nation across the Atlantic—England? 
There it has been found that comparisons of mortality rates 
in low-rent housing and in slum housing show a difference 
of about 12 percent, while comparisons of infant mortality 
rates show a difference as great as 95 percent. It is said 
with authority that if children born in England and Wales 
were all born under conditions such as exist in English 
public-housing developments, probably 20,000 infants would 
be saved every year, and that these children would have 
every opportunity to grow into healthy citizens. 

Tuberculosis, pneumonia, diphtheria—diseases of every 
kind which take their toll of the Nation’s children and 
mothers and which arise out of unhealthy living conditions— 
their conquest will stem from improved housing providing 
healthy surroundings. 

But it is not only the effects of slum surroundings upon 
children and their mothers which must concern us. The 
birth rate is of primary importance to the forward march of 
mankind. Given healthy environment, the birth rate will 
rise. 

Health is a prime need of the individual and of society. 
A statesmanlike government can lead the people into a 
wholesome, sane, and healthy life. The future of the race 
depends upon such leadership. The opportunity is ours to 
provide that leadership. As a major means of attaining a 
healthy environment for our children, for our mothers, for 
our future citizens, gentlemen, I earnestly recommend the 
proposed appropriation for the United States Housing 
Authority. 


An Analytical Study of the World Sugar Situation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. HENRY O. TALLE 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1939 


ARTICLE FROM THE DES MOINES (IOWA) REGISTER 


Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I desire to submit for consideration of the Members 
of the House an enlightening statement on the sugar situa- 
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tion which appeared in the Des Moines (Iowa) Register 
under date of July 1, 1939. 

It appeared under the title of “An Analytical Study of the 
World Sugar Situation,” and was written by Mr. Earl C. 
Moore, of Mason City, Iowa. It was printed as a letter to 
the editor and follows: 


To THE Eprror: 

Your recent editorial, Whom Protection Doesn't Protect, is one 
which I have read with interest. I realize that you were not 
“picking on“ sugar, and that sugar was used merely to illustrate 
an argument. Nevertheless, there are a number of other aspects 
of the sugar problem which merit consideration, and I ask this 
opportunity to mention them. 

First, and most important, it may truly be said that the con- 
sumer in the United States pays less for his sugar than in any 
country in which the inhabitants wear shoes on weekdays. Retail 
sugar prices in the United States are, by any fair standard of 
measurement, decidedly low. 

LOWER PRICE IN UNITED STATES 

The retail price of sugar last reported by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce of the Department of Commerce was 
lower for the United States than for any other large nation, Great 
Britain alone excepted. 

The British price was only a fraction of a cent less than ours, 
and that small difference results from higher costs of distribution 
in a country geographically as extensive as ours compared with 
the distribution cost in the British Isles. 

The only other countries (out of a total of 43) for which the 
Department reported lower prices than in the United States were 
Brazil, Chile, Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, Guatemala, India, Java, 
Peru, Switzerland, Uruguay, and the Philippine Islands. These 
price comparisons of the Department are expressed in terms of 
dollars and cents. Had the comparison taken into account the 
superior purchasing power of the American wage earner, an even 
more favorable picture would have been presented. 


STATISTICS QUESTIONED 


The editorial refers to the case of a Philadelphia refiner who on 
the same day quoted one price for the domestic market and a lower 
price for export, and it then proceeds to calculate an assumed 
“hidden cost” to the domestic consumer by comparing the differ- 
ence in these prices. 

It seems to me that the statistical method involved in this cal- 
culation must be seriously questioned at the very outset. 

The price which the refiner quoted for export was a quotation 
for a sale in the world market. And what is the world market? 
The world market is an international dumping ground for sugar, 
and it is so recognized by everyone wito professes the slightest 
knowledge of the sugar industry. 

ECONOMIC VALUES LEFT OUT 


Prices in the world market have not the faintest relationship to 
any decent human values or real economic values. No important 
group of consumers in the world buys sugar at the world price, 
and no important producing area—not even the “natural cane- 
sugar production of the Tropics,” Cuba included—could survive 


for long if it were forced to accept the world price for all its 


production. 

Less than 10 percent of the world’s production of sugar is sold 
in the world market, and the greater part of that supply comes 
from countries which sell some of their production in preferential 
or protected markets, just as Cuba does in the United States. 


WHAT A REPORT SAID 


The character of the world market, or “free” market, was well de- 
scribed in a report submitted in 1935 by a special committee ap- 
pointed by the British Parliament to study the sugar industry, as 
follows: 

“The surpluses which at present form so large a part of the free 
market supplies are ‘dumped’ sugar and, since in some cases they 
represent only a small proportion of the total production of the 
country concerned, the price which is obtained on the free market 
may be a matter of comparative indifference. In these conditions 
the price ruling on the free market has no necessary relation to the 
true economic price of sugar in the sense of the price which would 
prevail in conditions of free trade. Nevertheless, it is this dumped 
sugar in the contracted free market which determines the world 
price.” 

The 10 percent of the world production which is dumped into the 
world market amounts to approximately 3,000,000 tons annually. 
The consumption requirements of the United States are roughly 
6,500,000 tons a year. It follows, therefore, if the United States 
were to buy all its sugar in the world market, that the demand 
in that market would be increased to almost 10,000,000 tons a year. 

IF DEMAND INCREASED 

There is no sound reason for assuming, with such increase in 
demand, that the world price of sugar would remain at its cur- 
rent low level, or that in the final analysis sugar prices to the 
American consumer would be any cheaper than they are today. 

It is necessary to turn back a decade to find a period in which 
the demand for sugar in the world market approached 10,000,000 
tons, The demand approximated that volume in each of the 
years 1928 and 1929, but the average price for those years was 
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twice the average for 1938. To make available a supply of 10,- 
000,000 tons in the world market would require a tremendous 
expansion of production in some sugar-producing areas, and it is 
folly to imagine that the production would be undertaken at 
recent price levels, which -would guarantee the producers nothing 
but losses. 

NO TAXES OR TARIFFS 


The Philadelphia refiner mentioned in your editorial apparently 
bought sugar at the world price, refined it in bond, and then 
offered it on the world market at the current fire-sale price with- 
out the payment of taxes or tariffs. It is certain that the ultimate 
wae paid a great deal more than the price quoted by the 

ner. 

If the sugar were sold in Germany, it cost the consumer about 
13 cents a pound; in France, 8 cents; in Italy, 15 cents; in the 
Netherlands, 12 cents; in Norway, 7 cents; in Ireland, 7 cents; and 
in Portugal, 9 cents. In the United States the same sugar would 
have cost the average consumer 5.1 cents a pound. 

Except for a 4-year period in the 1890's, when the Treasury paid a 
direct bounty on sugar production, there has always been a tariff 
on sugar, and in most cases the rates have been far higher than 
now. 

IN WASHINGTON’S DAY 


The first tariff on sugar was imposed 2 months after George 
Washington was inaugurated President—long before there was a 
beet-sugar industry and years before Louisiana and Florida came 
under the American flag. In the face of that record it is hard to 
believe that the tariff on sugar would be discarded even if there 
were no domestic sugar industry. 

Moreover, it is to be implied from your editorial that the effect 
of the tariff system is to be measured in the value of the conti- 
nental sugar industry. This implication overlooks entirely the 
fact that sugar producers in Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Philip- 
pines, which together produce more sugar than the continental 
industry, partake in and are benefited by full protection in 
our markets. . 

BENEFITS TO ALL PRODUCERS 


Hawaii and Puerto Rico participate in conditional payments 
under the Sugar Act of 1937 exactly as the producers of sugar beets 
in Iowa, and the tax assessed against Philippine sugar has been 
returned in total to the Philippine government. It is the fact that 
benefits of tariff protection inure to these other sugar producers 
for the American market as well as to the continental industry. 

The Sugar Act and the Cuban trade agreement give Cuba a posi- 
tion in our market which is unequalled by any other foreign coun- 
try and which amounts to outright subsidy. 

Under the Sugar Act Cuba is teed an annual quota of 
about 2,000,000 tons in the United States market—roughly one-third 
our consumption requirements—and for this amount of sugar 
American consumers pay Cuba almost double what she would be 
able to obtain in the world market. 

From 1934 to 1937 the value of Cuban exports of sugar to the 
United States increased from $55,000,000 to more than $100,000,000, 
even though there was no appreciable difference in the volume of 
her exports. 

Last year, because of the unprecedentedly low prices, the value of 
Cuban sugar exports declined to $75,000,000, but all domestic areas 
were subjected to a like reduction in income. 


WALLACE’S SOLICITUDE 


Secretary Wallace has frequently declared solicitude for the main- 
tenance of the Cuban sugar industry as a market for American 
export crops. It would be interesting if those who first calculated 
the cost of the domestic industry to the consumer by comparing 
the so-called world price with the domestic prices were to estimate 
the certain reduction in Cuban purchasing power for American 
exports if the Cubans were forced to accept the world price for all 
their sugar. 

EARL C. Moore, 
Manager, American Crystal Sugar Co., Mason City, Iowa. 


The Housing Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH A. McARDLE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1939 

Mr, McARDLE. Mr. Speaker, the Pittsburgh Chamber of 
Commerce is just what you would expect the chamber of 
commerce of the industrial heart of the Nation to be—an 
aggregation representative of the biggest of big business in 
the Pittsburgh area. 

The board of directors of that organization in March wrote 
me pleading for delay in the housing program that we might 
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have time to study the results of the projects thus far under- 
way. Let me quote from my reply to the chamber, a reply 
which seems to me still timely: 


Mr. FRANK HARPER, 
Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce. 

Dran Mr. Harper: This will acknowledge your letter of March 31, 
enclosing a resolution adopted by your board of directors urging 
that present efforts to provide an American standard of housing 
for South Side and North Side residents be abandoned. 

Taking your resolution at its face value and making no present 
attempt to ascribe to you the motive of sabotaging our housing 
program, let me outline my position as briefly as possible. 

Slums are costly to the entire community—far more costly than 
subsidies or tax exonerations. Paying low taxes, because their value 
is low, slums are responsible for conditions which consume a 
disproportionate amount of the community’s tax funds. 

Slums are responsible for tremendous juvenile delinquency. 
Slums breed crime and disease. Slums breed social unrest and dis- 
content, resulting in a high cost of public safety precautions. Slums 
provide dangerous fire hazards requiring huge outlays for prevention 
and fire fighting. 

Many members of your board of directors are active in community 
welfare work. Cultural and civic organizations, the Boy Scouts, the 
Girl Scouts, the free libraries, the Y. M. C. A., and Y. W. C. A., and 
countless other agencies are recipients of their generosity. 

But all these worthy gifts to improve the bodies and mind or 
nourish the aesthetic natures of Pittsburghers constantly are being 
nullified by the discontent, unhappiness, despair, and moral and 
physical illnesses created by the existence of huge slum areas 
sprawling over our hills and running down our valleys. 

The choice is up to us. We must start somewhere to rehabilitate. 
Rehabilitation is not to be achieved by crying to the high heavens 
about the spread of un-American ideas in our underprivileged 
homes. Rehabilitation is not to be achieved by sending children to 
school in marble palaces and returning them home to dark, 
drafty, dank houses, where they live in the shadow of tubercu- 
losis, and where a few starved and faded flowers blooming in a 
window box are the only things of beauty they can afford. 

Relief is no cure. The welfare fund agencies do good work, but 
their treatment is only a stopgap in fighting the social cancer of 
un-American housing. We in Washington are doing what we can 
about both problems. 

If we are to teach people Americanism, they must be able to live 
in an American way. You cannot live in an American way in the 
back alley of a tenement district. 

And we cannot wait. We cannot delay while we “try it out on the 
Hill district.“ We must push ahead with a progressive program. 
England has proved that business benefits, the community benefits, 
and the nation benefits. Housing is a spur to recovery and employ- 
ment; housing is a big step toward curing many of our social ills. 

I see on the list of your board of directors many names prominent 
in Pittsburgh financial, industrial, and social life. I should like to 
take these gentlemen and you on a visit to the poorer South Side 
districts to which they would deny adequate American housing. 
I do not mean a tour in the manner of the slumming parties so 
popular of recent years in some well-meaning social circles. I mean 
a Visit. 

I should like to take these gentlemen to live with me for 1 week 
as guests of some of my friends in the South Side. Let me extend 
a cordial invitation for them to come with me and stay with me 
right in these homes for 1 week, eating their normal food, living 
their normal life, contributing their share to the modest expenses 
of the household, using their rude cots, rusty sinks, and outdoor 
toilets. 

The cost will not be much. You can estimate it as the weekly 
relief allowance to one person and I shall be glad to assume this 
obligation for all of you. The discomfort will be considerable, 
but I am sure the understanding of the South Side’s demand for 
adequate housing will be worth the discomfort. In the daytime 
the visitors can go about their regular occupations in the Triangle; 
after 5 p. m. they can be South Siders—just for 1 week. 

Many of my friends on the South Side are sensitive about admit- 
ting strangers to their homes. They are sensitive of the pity so 
often extended to them. They do not want pity. They want a 
chance to live as Americans. They probably would swallow their 
pride for a week and extend their meager hospitality to you and 
your directors if they thought, as I do, that the experience would 
convince you that proper housing is more important than stream- 
lined governmental efficiency. 

This is a sincere invitation. The distress of the badly housed 
is acute. Their problem is one that concerns all of us. I should 
take pleasure in joining this party and in introducing you to the 
life. I am not suggesting you or your directors undergo any ex- 
perience in which I should not join. I know these people; I have 
broken bread with them; I know they are earnest, struggling, 
sincere Americans who ask of life only a chance. 

I do not believe the chamber of commerce would deny them 
that chance if your directors knew the true situation. Here is a 
chance for some real research, some real understanding. 

Faithfully yours, 
JOSEPH A. MCARDLE. 


Mr. Speaker, that same invitation might be extended to my 
colleagues of the minority side who today are opposing ex- 
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tension of this great program. I might say to them, as I said 
to the chamber of commerce in repeating my invitation: 


My understanding of the Pittsburgh set-up is, in tabloid: 

Costs are under rigid control and supervision not only of the 
Pittsburgh Housing Authority but of Federal housing officials. 

Net costs will be sufficiently low to permit occupancy by members 
of the lowest-income groups which today live in unfit homes. 

Anticipated rentals will be in the vicinity of $4 a room-month, 
cheaper than many homes in Pittsburgh, which today are fit only 
to be condemned and razed. 

Rents will be so low that many persons on W. P. A. projects or 
relief will be able to occupy the units. 

Every Authority transaction is put through temperately, double- 
checked, and rigidly scrutinized for waste. 

I am glad, indeed, to note your acknowledgment that decent 
pane is needed and must be provided for our ill-housed minor- 

es. 7 

Apparently, where we split is on your plea for delay. 

If we had started housing 20 years ago, or even as recently as 
did the British, we should have been in position to put up a few 
sample units and sit back to study the results. Instead, we 
waited until housing conditions were made many times worse by 
the depression, with consequent doubling up of families and the 
mass reversion to the lowest level of shelter. 

Today we justly hurry. The people will not be patient much 
longer. The people need the work created by the projects, industry 
rca the business, the under-housed multitudes must have the 
shelter. 

But hurry as we do and must, you must remember we do not blaze 
a trail. Projects elsewhere in the Nation already are in operation. 
And even these were not pioneering in the field. England has had 
ample experience to justify her public housing projects and there 
are ample studies available to help us avoid some of her pitfalls. 

More houses on both South Side and North Side become unfit for 
human habitation yearly. Most of these houses remain occupied 
by unfortunate Americans who can find nothing better within their 
means. 

The consequences of delaying for a year or two are too severe. 
A year or two from now we must have all of the present projects 
complete and must drive ahead with others. The proposed $20,000,- 
000 in Pittsburgh Housing Authority projects is but a start. We 
must and we will have more. 

I think your and your directors’ failure to appreciate the need for 
forging ahead without delay indicates you are out of touch with the 
people and with their needs. 

That is why I suggested you might be willing to be my guests 
for a week on the South Side, living in some of the type of houses 
we would rehabilitate or raze. 

You may haye thought my suggestion impractical, but I as- 
sure you it is my considered opinion that I was placing in the 
path of the chamber an opportunity for distinguished public 
service. 

Undoubtedly one of the great causes of social maladjustment in 
America today is the remoteness of our more fortunate citizens 
from the hum-drum and often sordid daily life of their less for- 
tunate fellow Americans. 

All this talk of labor unions and social security and home loans 


[ and bad housing, this demand for relief and the W. P. A. and the 


C. C. C. and the N. Y. A. must indeed seem strange and dangerous 
to gentlemen who never have known or whom time has allowed to 
forget the ravages of economic distress. 

The leaders of American business and social life could find 
themselves far better able to understand the needs of the ill fed, 
the ill clothed, and the ill housed if every once in so often they 
made a pilgrimage to poverty. 

Such a pilgrimage would be wasted if conducted in a spirit of 
ostentation and condescension. But if the task were approached 
with proper humility—and I use the word advisedly—in a sincere 
attempt by our leaders to return to human fundamentals, even 
if physical comfort were sacrificed to some degree, the pilgrimage 
would help to establish true contact with the needs of the masses 
which are, after all, the majority of the American people. 

If at any time a majority of your directors feel they would 
like to accept my invitation, please do not hesitate to call upon 
one The South Side is hospitable and I shall not withdraw my 
offer, 


But a pilgrimage to poverty comprises too great a sacrifice 
for our leading citizens. They would rather sit in their 
clubs and mansions and condemn than visit the less fortun- 
ate and learn about America. 

I regret my invitation was never so much as acknowledged. 

Mr. Speaker, I yesterday received the following telegram 
from Councilman Edward J. Leonard, of Pittsburgh, who 
also is chairman of the Allegheny County Housing Au- 
thority: 

No funds available for 16 Allegheny County projects if S. 591 
is not passed this session. Bad housing in many industrial 
communities of Allegheny County has been accompanied by a 
startling increase in juvenile delinquency, cost of police and fire 
protection, danger of epidemics, and decrease in civic morale. 
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Decency and Americanism cry out for correction of this un- 
bearable condition, which only can be alleviated by Government 
aid for housing. All your fine work for housing will be in vain 
unless additional U. S. H. A. funds are authorized. 


Almost simultaneously the Honorable John J. Kane, chair- 
man of the Board of County Commissioners for Allegheny 
County, which embraces Pittsburgh and surrounding munici- 
palities, and his colleague, the Honorable George Rankin, 
Jr., telegraphed: 


The need for Government aid for housing in Allegheny County 
is acute. Our worst slums in the industrial areas of the county 
are overcrowded. Houses ruined by repeated floods are jammed 
by families unable to find or pay for other accommodations. Rents 
are rising in some distressed sections. Social problems are on the 
increase. Housing projects planned for the most-needy sections 
are threatened if the proposed extension of the United States 
Housing Authority’s loan authorization is not approved by Con- 
gress. The county commissioners are eager to help, through the 
Allegheny County Housing Authority, but are powerless in them- 
selves to aid without Federal money. Please continue your efforts 
in our behalf and in behalf of all the citizens, rich and poor, of 
our great county. 

Housing is not a class problem; it is an American problem. 


The Honorable George E. Evans, Pittsburgh councilman 
and chairman of the board of the Pittsburgh Housing Au- 
thority, writes me: 


Iam very happy * “ to learn that you are in sympathy 
with our public housing program. * 

We have been carefully studying es ys South Side and the 
North Side areas. We have been more successful on the South 
Side and have an area there which has already been tentatively 
approved. © It is large enough for a project of from 800 
to 1,000 units. * * * We are also studying the possibility of 
rehabilitation of already existing houses in that area. The gen- 
eral plan is to select blocks running from street to street and to 
vacate and demolish the alley dwellings in the rear, thus creating 
open spaces for play areas and, then to rehabilitate the houses 
fronting on the streets. * * 

I am entirely familiar with he: conditions over there and their 
lack of sanitary facilities, as well as the crowded condition of 
these homes. Probably no section is so crowded as the South Side 
area and I agree with you that they are a good, substantial class 
of citizens, which should be given the opportunity to maintain 
themselves and their families in the American fashion. * * 

I can assure you that no other expenditure made under the 
New Deal will be more effective in restoring prosperity than this, 
furnishing, as it does, employment for large numbers of men in 
the building trades and in the manufacture and transportation 
of building materials. 


Councilman Evans is not rash when he cites housing as a 
business stimulant as well as a social necessity. 

The Pittsburgh Housing Authority has now under way in 
Pittsburgh three projects which will provide approximately 
3,000 homes for persons now living in the ramshackle tene- 
ments dotting our hillsides and river bottoms. 

The authority points out: 

All work is done by private contractors. The projects are 

planned by private architects, surveyed by private 8 
firms, and erected by private construction firms. 
Pittsburgh Housing Authority is paying $8,000,000 for the 5 
chase of materials and over $7,500,000 for labor. Employees of 
all contractors engaged by the authority must be paid prevailing 
wages. 

Most business is heartily in support of the program. All 
labor supports it. President James L. McDevitt, of the Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Labor, recently wrote me in regard 
to the bill we now are considering: 

The officers and members of our federation are deeply apprecia- 


tive of your efforts, and we are today advising all unions in your 
district of the cooperation you have rendered. 


The Congress of Industrial Organizations has repeatedly 
expressed its strong stand in favor of the measure. The 
Pennsylvania Industrial Union Council recently released an 
able report on the need for better housing in Pennsylvania, 
saying in part: 


In our large cities, such as Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Scran- 
ton, workers’ families are living in “bandboxes,” in run-down tene- 
ments, and under conditions of extreme overcrowding. In our 
smaller cities and towns the situation is just as bad. Homes lack 
decent plumbing, decent heating, and decent ventilation. And in 
those towns where substandard housing is at a minimum there is 
an acute shortage, Which produces serious overcrowding and sky- 
rockets rents. * 
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In 1934 certain figures were gathered by the State planning board, 
which still have relevance today. At that time it was estimated 
that the immediate need in Pennsylvania was for 335,000 low-rent 
homes. Since 1934 this immediate need has increased 
to at least 440,000. 

Only a 82. 200,000, 000 housing pronen could provide the neces- 
sary number of homes. the funds which are now 
being planned to use throughout “the country, could easily be 
used in the State of Pennsylvania alone. * * 

Public housing means jobs. The first $800,000,000 to be spent 
under the U. S. H. A. program will provide enough jobs to keep 
more than 330,000 men busily at work 40 hours a week for an 
entire year. If the U. S. H. A. aon 910091000; 
000, this number will amount to more than 600. 

However, this report points out: 

Obviously, such a program is hopelessly inadequate to meet the 
needs of America’s ill-housed millions. 

Further evidence of the pitiful inadequacy of the prescnt 
program comes from the Philadelphia Housing Authority, 
which writes: 

The Philadelphia Housing Authority will have accomplished 
less than 12 percent of the low-rent housing and slum clearance 
needed in this city through the present funds available. 

Director Joseph P. Tufts, of the Pittsburgh Housing Asso- 
ciation, a private survey group, writes: 

It is not necessary to your support of additional loan 
authorizations and annual contributions for the use of the United 
States Housing Authority. * The program is vital to Pitts- 
burgh and other communities in Pennsylvania, and we believe it 
should be continued. 

The names of some of the wealthiest and most conserva- 
tive Pittsburgh residents appear on Mr. Tuft’s letterhead, 
indicating their support of this great program. 

And let me add that dozens of private citizens, community 
councils, and similar groups have notified me of their sup- 
port of this program. 

I think Pittsburgh and Allegheny County probably are 
typical of the picture throughout the Nation. Let me sum- 
marize the situation there as best I can. 

Forty percent of Pittsburgh’s families, approximately 64,- 
000 families comprised of adults and growing Americans, 
live in substandard homes. 

Twenty-five percent of these families have no hot and cold 
running water. One out of four knows bathing as a luxury, 
cleanliness as a distant hope, sanitation as a word you hear 
in the schcolroom and read in the newspaper. 

Twelve percent—one out of every eight—have no indoor 
toilets. Half of the other seven families have only partial 
use of water closets. 

Almost 24 percent of these families have neither bath tubs 
nor showers. 

Now what is private industry doing to defeat this condi- 
tion? 

Housing units built for families with incomes under $1,000 
a year are negligible in number. An average of about 10,000 
homes for families with an income from $1,000 to $1,500 a 
year are built in the entire Nation each year. And even 
these homes would be out of reach of many if not most of 
Pittsburgh’s 64,000 badly housed families. 

Not until you reach the income group of $2,000 and over, 
does private building assume significance, when it jumps to 
an average of some 200,000-odd units a year, according to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ average from 1929 to 1935. 

You say, “Stop this Federal activity and private initiative 
will find a solution”? Experience shows that private building 
is spurred by public building in Europe and in America. 

Other means of stimulating housing having failed, maybe 
it is time to try that. For activity in the home-construction 
field is vital to any stable prosperity at any time. 

The New York City Housing Authority and the Works 
Progress Administration recently collaborated in compilation 
of an excellent report on housing construction there is in the 
United States today, with the amount there would be if we 
Were proceeding as fast as some other foreign nations. 

The Swedish Government aids in the building of an aver- 
age of 3,073 dwellings each year, the equivalent to 140,554 
family units in this country. 
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With federal aid England and Wales, by no means a 
socialistic or wasteful nation, is so far ahead of this country 
that government aid accounts for 71,161 homes a year, or the 
equivalent of 209,335 for the United States. 

Germany—and I refer now to the Germany of 1928 to 
1938— build an average of 138,833 homes a year with govern- 
ment aid, or the equivalent of 233,259 homes if Germany 
were as large as the United States. 

And what was the American average? Three thousand 
six hundred and ninety-five houses a year. 

The figures are even more illuminating, however, when 
compared with private industry. 

Mr. Speaker, it is reasonable to conclude that in those 
nations where the most government-aid dwellings are built 
there also exists the highest rate of private construction. 

Government aid built 4.7 homes for every 1,000 families in 
Sweden over the 1928-38 period. 

Private aid built 30.6 homes for every 1,000 families. 

In the same period in this Nation Government aid—and I 
grant the great New Deal housing program was not yet under 
way—built two-tenths of one house for every 1,000 families 
and private aid built only 9.4 homes for every 1,000 families. 

Compare that with England and Wales. For our two- 
tenths of one home Government aid in that rainy island built 
7 homes for every 1,000 families. Where our private industry 
and individual initiative built 9.4 homes their private industry 
built 18 homes for each 1,000 of population. 

Poverty-stricken Germany’s index of private building is the 
lowest among the nations studied and is the only one lower 
than this Nation’s. But even Germany built 14 houses for 
each thousand German families against our 9.4. 

The lowest, of course, is Soviet Russia, which yearly built 
19 homes for every 1,000 persons in the 10-year average, of 
which an insignificant number were privately constructed. 

But the fact remains that Sweden, Denmark, the Nether- 
lands, Czechoslovakia may she rest in peace—England and 
Wales, Switzerland, Norway, the Soviet Union, and Germany 
all built more homes in one way or another than did the 
United States for each 1,000 citizen families. 

This 10-year period embraces the years when our depres- 
sion-ridden Nation had the least money to pour into upkeep 
and modernization of the old buildings still serving as 
dwellings. 

During the period when these European nations, so much 
poorer than we in material wealth, were outstripping our 
home-building activities, the United States Housing Author- 
ity estimates new construction was equal to one-third of the 
number of homes in this Nation utterly unfit for habitation 
and bore the same relation to the number of new houses 
needed for additional families between 1930 and 1938. 

In other words, for every six houses needed in this Nation, 
public and private initiative combined supplied but one. 

That rate of building will make us a nation of slum 
dwellers in a very few years. 

These and other figures can be cited to show that the 
housing program will spur industry, aid labor, stimulate pri- 
vate construction, and make our cities better places to live. 
Other speakers in this House have presented the proposition 
more ably than could I, 

I should like, however, to say a few words about Pittsburgh 
and Allegheny County, with which I am familiar. 

The backbone of my district is the South Side of Pitts- 
burgh, which lies in the low valley of the Monongahela River 
back of the water-front steel mills and factories and ware- 
houses. 

You realize when you pass through the district that it is 
poor. But the houses are, many of them, old, substantial- 
looking buildings erected by the thrifty inhabitants many 
years ago. 

You do not see the back alleys, the hillside shacks, and 
unrepaired and insanitary interiors of the houses until you 
become friends of the south-siders, as I have. 

Many of them are lovable people, battered and beaten by 
the break-down of an economic machine they knew nothing 
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about, buffeted by fate until they are sore, bewildered, and 
weak, 

Others still are strong and fighting, but they, too, are 
powerless in the face of continued depression, continued un- 
employment, and continued poverty. 

The North Side, West End, East Liberty, Homestead, 
McKees Rocks, Braddock, North Braddock, Rankin, Turtle 
Creek, East Pittsburgh, Tarentum, Natrona, McKeesport; 
Duquesne, Clairton, West Homestead, and countless other 
districts, boroughs, and small cities within this great indus- 
trial area present a similar picture. 

Almost one-half of the population of the entire county 
lives in substandard homes. ; 

The tuberculosis rate in the slum district is about three 
times the tuberculosis rate in the better districts. Count, if 
you will, the dollars of public money you will save by lowering 
this tuberculosis rate as you will do with public housing. 

The infant death rate is half again as high in the slum 
districts as it is in the better districts. 

Can you set a price on babies’ lives? If you can, compute 
what America will save by raising our standard of living. 

Slum districts produce almost three juvenile delinquency 
cases for every one from the better residential districts. Will 
you continue to pay social workers, reformatory teachers and 
guards, judges’ salaries, and other expenses of the juvenile 
court, or will you seek to get to the root of the problem and 
spread American hope and living standards and ideals into 
the poor sections? 

Pittsburgh has almost two policemen in slum districts for 
every one in better districts; fire calls in slum districts are 
twice the number of those in better districts. 

Mr. Speaker, if the minority in this House, the gentlemen 
of the Republican Party, sneer at pleas for happiness and 
an American standard of living for our poorer classes, if 
they despise the poor and would let them shift for them- 
selves, possibly they would be willing to consider this pro- 
gram in dollars-and-cents terms. 

Let them consider the saving in fire and police protection. 

Let them consider the saving in hospitalization and lost 
man-hours of work. 

Let them consider how much less they will have to give to 
their community funds, their hospitals, their municipal 
treasuries in taxes. 

Let them consider the labor that will be created by public- 
housing programs, the materials that will be bought from 
manufacturers, the wheels of industry that will be turned 
by this great program. 

Railroads, mills, mines, factories, architects, engineers, 
bricklayers, plasterers, masons, teamsters, taxpayers, all 
benefit by this program. All, Mr. Speaker, and more. 

Every man, woman, and child in America stands to benefit 
in dollars and cents. 

This bill will spread the benefits to the country districts, 
with the amount set aside for rural construction. And who 
can take a motor trip through our South, through New 
England, through western Pennsylvania, without acknowl- 
edging the need for rural-housing projects? 

When I campaigned for Congress, I promised the people 
in my district I would be guided by the slogan: 

The South Side is in America, too. 


Today, Mr. Speaker, I would enlarge that slogan, to say: 
The poorest one-third of the Nation is in America, too, 


Let us forget party lines, let us forget class and sectional 
prejudices, and let us vote for this bill which, while just a 
beginning, probably constitutes a great permanent contribu- 
tion to the morale, the civic virtue, the genuine patriotism, 
the happiness, hope, and ideals of this Nation than any other 
measure we have considered in Congress this session. 

This is permanent, this is part of any cure you may solve 
for the Nation’s ills. 

Let us pass this bill so we can turn our attention to a 
bigger and increasing housing program next January. 
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Freight Rate Discrimination—On the Way out 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1939 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, in these closing moments of 
the first session of the Seventy-sixth Congress, I hasten to call 
attention to an important announcement just made by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The newspaper article I 
have in hand reads as follows: 


I. C. C. Hores To MODERNIZE FREIGHT RATES—GENERAL INVESTIGATION 
OF RAIL AND WATER CLASS TARIFFS ORDERED 

The Interstate Commerce Commission announced yesterday it 
would attempt to bring the Nation’s complicated freight-rate 
structure up to date. 

It ordered a general investigation of rail-and-water class rates, 
except in Mountain Pacific territory and on transcontinental traf- 
fic, and also an investigation of freight classifications by rail and 
water. One official indicated that he thought the investigation 
might require several years. 

The commission said the investigation would be made “with a 
view to prescribing such rates and classifications as may be found 
to be justified.” 

The investigation will cover the intra- and inter-territorial class 
rate structures in northern, southern, southwestern, and western 
trunk-line territories. 

FREQUENT CRITICISM 

Class rates apply to all shipments which do not move under 
commodity rates. They apply to traffic generally called merchan- 
dise, while commodity rates apply generally to heavy, low-rated 
commodities such as coal. 

One Commission official estimated that about 50 percent of the 
tonnage in northern territory moved on class rates, but that the 
percentage was considerably smaller in other territories. 

The present class-rate structure frequently has been criticized. 
The South especially has objected to the class rates applying to 
shipments into the North. These interterritorial rates are consid- 
erably higher than the rates within the North. The South con- 
tends it should have the same rates on its shipments into the 
ig mileage considered, as apply on shipments entirely within 

e North, 


There can be no doubt about the fact that the drive 
against freight-rate discriminations which was launched 
early in this session of Congress is gaining momentum. 
Under pressure of this open thrust at freight-rate discrim- 
inations, concessions to our demands are being made while 
sentiment for outright removal of unjust rate differentials is 
rapidly crystallizing. 

At this time I am firmly reasserting my determination to 
press on for further justice to our southern manufacturers, 
industrial workers, and farmers. The fact is not disputed: 
Southern industry has too long been subjected to the re- 
tarding force of this man-made artificial economic barrier. 
The breaking point has been reached; sectional freight-rate 
discriminations must go. 

To reinforce the position I have taken in this matter, I 
should like to have inserted in the Recorp the following: 


[Newspaper article, February 1, 1939] 
BRYSON ASKING FREIGHT PARITY—SOUTH CAROLINA CONGRESSMAN PRE- 
SENTS BILL TO WIPE OUT PRESENT RATE DISCRIMINATIONS 

WASHINGTON, February 1.—A bill to wipe out existing freight- 
rate discriminations was presented to the House today by Repre- 
sentative JosrepH R. Bryson, of the Fourth South Carolina District. 

The first bill he has sponsored since entering Congress January 3, 
Mr. Bryson declared that removal of the unjust rate burden was 
one of the most important issues facing the South. 

The proposal specifies that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
“shall revise existing rate structures for the purpose of establish- 
ing and thereafter maintaining sectional and intersectional uni- 
formity in rates, permitting the free and unfettered flow of com- 
merce between different sections and States of the United States.” 

Mr. Bryson is also a Member of the large House bloc which last 
week, under the leadership of Representatives WARREN, of North 
Carolina, and Rausrrok, of Georgia, unanimously adopted a reso- 
lution asking that legislation equalizing freight rates be included 
in the rail-relief bill now before the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

The Bryson proposal and others sponsored by Mr. RamMsPEecK will 
probably form the nucleus of a new legislative program which will 
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be pushed in the House if the committee fails to act on the group 
resolution, 
STATEMENT TO PRESS, APRIL 28, 1939 

There are two approaches to the freight-rate problem: 

First. Legislative: Congress can enact legislation making it man- 
datory for the Interstate Commerce Commission to eradicate exist- 
ing freight-rate differentials. 

Second. Administrative: The Interstate Commerce Commission 
itself, in disposing of complaints filed with the Commission by car- 
riers and shippers, can readjust existing rate structures so as to 
eliminate differentials. 

Action by the first method would result in a curtailment of the 
I. OC. C.'s authority, which the I. C. C. is anxious to avoid. The value 
of present efforts being made by certain Members of Congress to 
have such legislation passed is that it assures the South of more 
sympathetic treatment by the Commission. Already Commissioner 
Lee has submitted a recommended report to the Commission which 
3 lower rates on a number of articles moving through southern 

rritory. 

My bill, designed to eliminate freight-rate discriminations, is like 
several similar measures introduced by other Members of the Con- 
gress still pending before the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. Some of these bills may or may not pass; but, regardless 
of their final outcome, they exert a favorable influence over the 
present situation. 


[Remarks recorded in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, July 22, 1939] 
THE SOUTHERN PLEA FOR ABOLITION OF FREIGHT-RATE DISCRIMINATIONS 
[In the House of Representatives Saturday, July 22, 1939] 


Mr. Bryson. Mr. Speaker, no part of this transportation bill is 
more deserving of our consideration than section 6, which strikes 
a blow at sectional and intersectional freight-rate discriminations. 

While those of us in this House who have been pressing for the 
enactment of legislation to wipe out freight-rate discriminations 
against industry in the South and West cannot say that the provi- 
sions of section 6 give us all that was asked for, we do feel that 
it represents a partial victory—a precious concession to our demands, 

Section 6 of this measure amends section 3, part I, of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act so as to make it unlawful for any common car- 
rier either to give any undue advantage to any particular region, 
district, or territory, or to subject any particular region, district, or 
territory to any undue disadvantage. Under this section authority 
is also given the Interstate Commerce Commission to investigate 
rate structures throughout the country to determine instances in 
which unjust, unreasonable, or unlawful rates exist. 


BILL INTRODUCED 


The inclusion of this section in the transportation bill recalls 
efforts at this session of Congress, which began with the meeting 
of a large group of southern and western Members of Congress on 
January 20. Representatives of 20 Southern and Western States 
participated in this meeting and plans to attack the problem of 
freight-rate discrimination were considered at length. 

The week following this conference I introduced a bill designed 
to wipe out existing freight-rate discriminations. This bill was 
referred to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce on 
January 30. Making it unlawful for any common carrier to main- 
tain rates unduly disadvantageous to any particular region or ter- 
ritory, my bill would also require the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to revise existing freight-rate structures “for the purpose 
of establishing and thereafter maintaining sectional and intersec- 
tional uniformity in rates, permitting the free and unfettered flow 
of commerce between different sections and States of the United 
States.” 

Similar measures, aimed at the eradication of freight-rate differ- 
entials between different sections of the country, have been intro- 
duced by other Members of Congress. In an interview with the 
press on April 28, I stated that the introduction of these measures 
had made an impression on the Interstate Commerce Commission 
that was being reflected in a more sympathetic treatment of the 
complaints of southern shippers. In support of this view, I pointed 
to a recommended report which Commissioner Lee submitted to 
the Commission on February 27. This report recommended lower 
rates on a number of articles moving out of southern territory, 
stating that: 

“The maintenance of rates reflecting territorial differences in rate 
levels, thereby creating rate walls along the borders of rate terri- 
tories, tends to prevent a Nation-wide development of industry, and 
is not conducive to the promotion of the best interests of either the 
carriers as a whole or the country as a whole.” 


PRESIDENT’S SUPPORT 


At that time I also predicted that the President’s action in calling 
upon Congress to give special study to the subject of freight-rate 
discriminations would strengthen the position taken by the south- 
ern group in Congress. Last November I had an opportunity to 
briefly discuss the freight-rate situation with the President, and 
he left no doubt in my mind as to his readiness to support the 
South in this struggle. 

Legislation to eliminate freight-rate differentials, which impose 
an unfair tariff on goods manufactured in the South, is long over- 
due. I wish to call to the attention of the Members of this House 
certain portions of a recent report on economic conditions of the 
South, which reads as follows: 
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“In addition to absentee ownership and the high cost of credit, 
the major problem which faces almost all industry in the South is 
that of freight-rate differentials. The present interterritorial 
freight rates which apply on movements into other areas of many 
southern manufactured and semifinished goods, and some agricul- 
tural products and raw materials, handicap the development of 
industry in the South. This disadvantage works a hardship pare 
ticularly with regard to shipments into the important northeastern 
territory. This region, containing 51 percent of the Nation’s popu- 
lation, is the greatest consuming area. The southeastern manu- 
facturer sending goods across the boundary into this region is at a 
relative disadvantage of approximately 39 percent in the charges 
which he has to poy as compared with the rates for similar ship- 
ments entirely within the eastern rate territory. The southwestern 
manufacturer, with a 75-percent relative disadvantage, is even worse 
off. Such a disadvantage applies to the southern shipper even when, 
distance considered, he is entirely justified on economic grounds in 
competing with producers within the eastern territory. 


DIFFERENTIALS CREATE MAN-MADE WALL 


“In effect, this difference in freight rates creates a man-made 
wall to replace the natural barrier long since overcome by mod- 
ern railroad engineering. Both actual and potential southern man- 
ufacturers are hampered because attractive markets are restricted 
by the existence of a barrier that is now completely artificial. The 
southern producer, attempting to build up a large-scale produc- 
tion on the decreasing cost principle, finds his goods barred from 
the wider markets in the Nation’s most populous area. In market- 
ing his products over the wall he is forced to absorb the differ- 
ence in freight charges. 

“Two chief reasons for higher freight rates have disappeared. 
One was the greater expense of railroading in the South due to 
physical difficulties. This has geen minimized by modern engineer- 
ing. Another was the comparative lack of traffic that prevented 
the spreading of the cost. This no longer is the case, since many 
important southern roads have as great a traffic density as those 
above the Ohio River. The operating costs of southern lines today 
are lower than those in the eastern territory.” 

Despite the fact that all reasons for higher freight rates have 
disappeared, glaring examples of rate discriminations still exist. 
For instance the distance between Charlotte, N. C., and St. Louis, 
Mo., is 801 miles, and the cost per 100 pounds for shipping goods 
first class is $1.98. On the other hand, while the distance between 
New York City and South Bend, Ind., is 803 miles, the cost per 100 
pounds for shipping goods first class is only $1.42. This means 
in this instance that the manufacturer in Charlotte must pay 56 
cents more—an outright 56-cent tariff—on every 100 pounds of 
gocds which he ships to St. Louis in competition with the New 
York manufacturer, 

Looking at this matter of rate discrimination from another angle, 
we find that the distance between Atlanta, Ga., and Louisville, 
Ky., is only 449 miles, while the distance between New York City 
and Louisville is 852 miles, or almost twice as great as the dis- 
tance between Atlanta and Louisville. Yet the transportation cost 
for the 852 miles between New York City and Louisville is only 
$1.49 per 100 pounds first class, while the transportation cost for 
the 449 miles between Atlanta and Louisville is $1.51 per 100 
pounds first class. This means that the southern manufacturer 
must pay 3 cents more than the New York manufacturer to ship 
every 100 pounds of his goods about half the distance of the New 
York shipper. 

MANUFACTURERS, INDUSTRIAL WORKERS, AND FARMERS SUFFER 

There can be no denying the fact that the industrial develop- 
ment of the South has been retarded and is being hampered today 
by the presence of discriminatory freight rates. All the people of 
the South have felt the oppressive effects of this great injustice. 
The manufacturer has been forced to meet competition from other 
sections of the country with one hand tied behind his back; the 
mill worker has seen his opportunities for employment limited and 
he has often been expected to bear the burden of this freight rate 
tariff while the farmer has had to place his product on sale in a 
restricted market. 

I know that the Members of this House hold to the vision that 
this Nation can, and will, if it so orders its affairs, attain the ulti- 
mate in productive genius and human happiness, and I appeal to 
each of you in a spirit of fair play to go forward with us in this 
effort to wipe out all freight-rate discriminations. 


Thomas Jefferson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE L. GARRETT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. LON A. SMITH 


Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, recently I received an 
address delivered by Hon. Lon A. Smith, chairman of the 
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Railroad Commission of Texas, which address was delivered 
on the occasion of the celebration of the birthday of Thomas 
Jefferson, author of the Declaration of Independence, and 
third President of our country. I believe that this address 
should be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL Recor for the his- 
toric value which it has and for the significance of its 
utterances. 
The address is as follows: 


I am happy to be a guest of your patriotic organization and to 
appear on your program this evening. 

A brief word regarding the Thomas Jefferson Society of Texas 
under whose auspices we gather: Your organization is founded 
on principles of government as eternal as the stars that sing in 
the heavens above, as constant as the sun in its orbit, as con- 
sistent as the teachings of the Decalog; an abiding belief and 
faith in God; a purpose, fundamental and glorious, teaching and 
expounding the philosophy of the liberty and freedom of our 
Republic; a declaration of vigilance and watchfulness of the in- 
terests of our Nation, having ever uppermost in mind and heart 
the faith of the fathers of the Declaration of Independence; incul- 
cating a living appreciation of the real value and sacred obligations 
of American citizenship; exemplifying benevolence, promoting the 
general welfare, and inspiring loyal cooperation of the whole people. 
Bullded upon such a foundation, launched under such auspicious 
skies, your organization should live as long as the American heart 
beats in rhythmic unison with the eternal principle of government 
proclaimed by the Sage of Monticello in the Declaration of Amer- 
ican Independence. 

In all the far-reaching range of illustrious names—soldiers, states- 
men, patriots—of whom we proudly boast, whose glorious achieve- 
ments are recorded in history, poetry, story, song, and legend, the 
subject assigned me this evening has gathered about it a halo 
resplendent, refulgent, inspiring, prophetic, glorious—Thomas 
Jefferson. 

Born in Albemarle County, Va., April 13, 1743, on his father’s 
farm surrounded by the simplicity of country life in the Virginia 
colony, Jefferson grew to manhood in an environment conducive 
to the development of statesmanship, in an atmosphere whose 
every breath told of the struggle for independence, Broad acres 
reflected his earthly possessions, and many slaves were at his 
command. His lands were tilled under the most improved methods 
of agriculture. He did not believe in the system of slavery, refus- 
ing to buy slaves in the market, never adding to the number he 
inherited from his father’s estate and those added to the number 
by his marriage to Mrs. Martha Skelton. 

His life does not abound in the spectacular and outwardly 
glorious deeds of generals and conquerors, yet he showed a cour- 
age of thought and action that would entitle him to the name of 
hero, and by the stroke of a pen and with broadness of vision 
he added to the United States a territory larger and richer than 
the conquests of Genghis Khan or Attila, adding to our domain 
all the territory west of the Mississippi except the empire of Texas 
and lands acquired by conquest and by treaty with Mexico. 

It required heroism of the sublimest sort for a man to take the 
chairmanship of the committee and to draw up with his own 
hand the Declaration of American Independence from the British 
Empire. Well did he write, “We mutually pledge our lives, our 
fortunes, and our sacred honor,” because if the effort had ended 
in failure, the leaders would have died ignominiously, and one of 
the first to pay the price would have been the man whose hand 
drafted that declaration. 

It is not my intention to go into detail concerning the life of 
Thomas Jefferson for it is a subject with which all of us are 
familiar from school days, After being taught by a private tutor 
the subjects that were standard in his day—Latin, Greek, French, 
and mathematics—the youth enrolled in William and Mary Col- 
lege. It is interesting, indeed it was prophetic of the greatness 
to which he was destined, that Jefferson, though not yet 20 years 
of age, was a member of a little group of men. The other three 
were far older and more experienced than he—George Wythe, the 
eminent lawyer; Gov. Francis Fauquier, gay and accomplished 
man of the world; and Prof. William Small, a profound scholar, 
It was indeed a great good fortune that the slender, raw-boned, 
read-headed boy in the semiwildnerness of the new world should 
have been privileged to come under the influence of Professor 
Small, a man of learning and of thought, who had taught in 
British universities and had won recognition as being among the 
ablest of educators and philosophers. With these three men, the 
eminent attorney, the gay and witty Governor, and the profound 
scholar, young Tom Jefferson discussed weighty problems of 
philosophy and government. 

Yet, he was a human sort of fellow, too. He liked to play the 
fiddie and he took an active part in the social life around him; 
especially was he fond of attending the dances and other elaborate 
social affairs. 

In 1765, 22-year-old Jefferson stood in the hallway of the House 
of Burgesses and heard eloquent Patrick Henry offer his famous 
resolution against the Stamp Act. This stirred his liberty-loving 
spirit. Earlier than that, when he was just a boy, Jefferson had 
engraved on & seal his motto, “Resistance to tryants is obedience 
to God.’ 


In swift review, consider the many offices that this remarkable 
man held—member of the House of Burgesses, of the Virginia 
conventions, of the Continental Congress, and of the Virginia Leg- 
islature; Governor of Virginia; Member of Congress; Minister to 
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France; Secretary of State; Vice President; and President of the 
United States. From 1769 until 1801, a period of 31 years, he was 
continuously in public office. 

And after he retired to private life and to his beloved Monti- 
cello, Jefferson continued to give thought to the problems of the 
Nation and to serve his fellow man. For 17 years people came 
from all over the world to consult the “Sage of Monticello.” Often 
the housekeeper had to provide beds for 50 guests. And when 
Jefferson died, he died a bankrupt because of his hospitality—a 
bankrupt in worldly goods but rich beyond price in achievement 
and service for mankind. 

Reference already has been made to his authorship of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. As a member of the Virginia Legisla- 
ture he destroyed primogeniture and entail, heritages or relics of 
the feudal ages, and he was responsible for the passage of one of 
the best laws the world has ever seen for public education—an 


tration of George Washington, he clashed with Alexander Hamil- 
ton, who favored a strong centralized government, while Jefferson 
wanted the National Government to exercise only the powers 
clearly stated in the Constitution. In 1793, he resigned from the 
Cabinet and returned to Monticello, and on his plantation, which 
had grown to more than 10,000 acres, he did much to improve 
methods of farming, and he established a manual-training school 
among the Negroes on the plantation. 

In the Louisiana Purchase his political enemies said he was 
disregarding his “strict construction” theory of the Constitution 
because the Constitution did not specifically provide for adding 
territory. Jefferson acted in order that the United States might 
control the Mississippi River and the port of New Orleans; further 
that the United States might not be hampered by European coun- 
tries in the development of a republican form of government. 

In his second term as President, the United States waged war 
on pirates of Tripoli who were plundering American commerce, 
and this successful war increased the influence of the United 
States among the nations of the world. 

It has been said that Jefferson gave to the world more broad 
principles of government than any other man. If you think this 
statement too sweeping, let us consider the fact that he stood 
for the sovereignty of the people in an age of kings and despots. 
In the United States when only landowners were allowed to vote, 
he urged the ballot for every man who might be subject to military 
duty; he was for universal education and for circulating libraries. 
Jefferson was opposed to bounties and monopolies; he favored 
economy in government; he was for peace; for a well-trained 
militia and a small standing Army; he believed in rotation in 
office and local self-government. 

While Secretary of State, he enunciated the principle that later 
was to become known as the Monroe Doctrine. 

The great utterances of this mighty thinker are still a bugle call 
TBC tikes than a tundred ‘yours after his 
death. I cannot forbear quoting these familiar words of the Decla- 
ration of Independence: “We hold these truths to be self-evident— 
that all men are created equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights; among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.” 

Jefferson had a sense of humor, too. One of his best known say- 
ings was concerning public officials and employees: “Few die and 
none resign.” “When a man assumes a public trust he should 
consider himself as public property.” 

In this day when dictatorships are again in the ascendancy in 
some parts of the world and the peak of mankind is threatened by 
autocratic, ruthless power, Jefferson’s remarks are again timely. He 
declared, “It is error alone which needs support of government. 
Truth can stand by itself.” When we consider the subservient and 
shackled press of some lands these words of Jefferson's are truly 
impressive: “Were it left to me to decide whether we should have a 
government without newspapers or newspapers without a govern- 
ment I should not hesitate to prefer the latter.” 

“The mass of mankind,” he declared, “has not been born with 
saddles on their backs nor a favored few booted and spurred, ready 
to ride them.“ 

“The care of human life and happiness, and not their destruc- 
tion, is the first and only legitimate object of good government.” 

What would Jefferson do if he were living today? What would 
be his attitude touching problems that confront us? It would be 
the presumption of prophecy for me to attempt to answer such 
questions, but I believe that his fundamental principles would be 
the same. The greater density of population, the unoccupied land, 
the undreamed-of growth of our cities the elaborate systems of 
communication and transportation, and the tremendously compli- 
cated industrial development—all these in contrast with the sim- 
plicity of Jefferson’s day might cause him to change his views, 
however, as to specific methods, 

Jefferson asserted, “The only orthodox object of the institution 
of government is to secure the greatest degree of happiness possi- 
ble to the general mass of those associated under it.” 

“A wise and frugal government, which shall restrain men from 
injuring one another, which shall leave them otherwise free to 
regulate their own pursuits of industry and improvement, and 
shall not take from the mouth of labor the bread it has earned— 
this is the sum of good government.” 

That Jefferson would apply his general principles in the light of 
conditions as they exist at a given time is shown by his statement 
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that “the present generation has the same right of self-government 
which the past has exercised for itself.” 

“I know no condition happier than that of a Virginia farmer, 
his estate supplying a good table, clothing himself and his family 
with ordinary wearing apparel, furnishing a small surplus to buy 
salt, sugar, coffee, and a little finery for his wife and daughters, 
enabling him to visit his friends, and furnishing him pleasing and 
healthy occupation. To secure all this, he needs but one act of 
Se put off buying anything until he has money to pay 
or it.” 

Looking back over many brilliant achievements, Jefferson wrote 
to a friend: “I had rather be shut up in a very modest cottage with 
my books, my family, and a few old friends, dining on simple 
bacon, and letting the world roll on as it liked, than to occupy the 
most splendid post which any human power can give.” 2 

At Monticello, the Mecca of Democracy, the American shrine of 
liberty, he died on July 4, 1826, just exactly 50 years after he wrote 
the Declaration of Independence and on the same day that his old 
political rival, John Adams, passed away. 

The modesty which characterizes the deepest and truest great- 
ness was revealed in the inscription that Jefferson asked be placed 
on his tomb. He did not request that it be carved in marble that 
he had been President of the United States or that he had added 
a magnificent sweep of territory to the Nation, but he asked simply 
that these words be inscribed: “Author of the Declaration of In- 
dependence; of the Statute for Religious Liberty in Virginia; and 
Founder of the University of Virginia.” 

As long as democracy endures, as long as human liberty lives, 
men will honor the memory of Thomas Jefferson. 

The declaration, “All men are created equal,” is the summum 
bonum of consistency in democracy. This is not a high-sound- 
ing phrase of political philosophy. The unfaltering simplicity of 
this great man is the eternal support of the platform of the party 
he founded. Jefferson was an aristocrat in birth, in fortune, in 
intellect, but a plain American citizen in the simplicity of his 
life, the demeanor of distinction but manners and 
habits most democratic, making him deservedly popular with the 
masses, as shown in the demonstration and ovation given as he 
rode on horseback to his inauguration as President of the United 
States, requesting he be addressed as Mr. Jefferson and not “His 
Excellency” as was the custom in addressing the Presidents. 

He was assisted in drafting the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution of the United States by those stalwart 
Americans, Adams, Franklin, Sherman, and Livingston. Glad- 
stone, England’s greatest statesman, declared our Constitution 
presents a degree of wisdom akin to Deity. 

“Breathes there a man * * *.” Such is the epitaph the 
generous hand of the consecrated patriotic poet would carve on 
the tomb of an American citizen destitute of love for country— 
patriotism. Loyal devotion to patriotic principles of government 
is absolutely essential to the life of any nation. As a people we 
have enjoyed such liberties for more than 150 years. This glori- 
ous heritage was bequeathed to us as a nation by Thomas Jeffer- 
son, the wise statesman, the devoted patriot, the typical southern 
gentleman, whose birthday we celebrate and whose memory we 
enshrine anew in our hearts. 

Art, science, and literature have contributed most generously to 
the glory and glamour of this outstanding American. But when 
the poet’s muse shall have lost its charm, when paintings shall 
have faded from time-worn canvas, and when inscription on marble 
has corroded, the wisdom, philosophy, and teachings of Thomas 
Jefferson will continue to abide in every loyal American heart. 


Centralization of Power Defeats Recovery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1939 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, one of the most interest- 
ing discussions having to do with our business depression and 
the problem of recovery for agriculture and industry is set 
forth by Mark Sullivan in his column in the Washington 
Post for July 27. 

Mr. Sullivan calls attention to a bank which can no longer 
pay interest on savings deposits because the bank cannot 
find people who will borrow money for carrying on business 
and industrial enterprises. Mr. Sullivan said: 

I am going to write today about President Roosevelt’s lending 

I have in my hand 31 newspaper clippings about it. I 


pr 

have on my desk 6 copies of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD containing 
54 arguments pro and con. And I have in my own head some 
ideas, 
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But I am going to dismiss most of that. For the most illumi- 
nating comment on the lending program I turn to the Des Moines 
(Iowa) Register of one day last month. The comment is not on 
the editorial page—though the Register. editorials give exception- 
ally sound discussion of national questions. 

But the story that most illuminates Mr. Roosevelt’s lending pro- 
gram is on the news pages. It is a dispatch from the little town 
of Booneville, some 15 miles west of Des Moines. I quote and con- 
dense: 

“BooNEVILLE, IowA.—There is practically ‘no sale for money’ here. 
The Booneville Savings Bank is going out of business September 1, 
„ + It has $267,000 of its depositors’ money, and has been 

them to come and get it since May 29. * * * The rea- 
son for the bank’s going out of business is inability to use the 
money. The bank has been paying 214-percent interest on deposits 
and can’t make sufficient loans to earn it. ‘We are going to pay 
off our depositors and quit business September 1,’ says C. C. Cook, 
the affable gray-haired cashier who runs the bank. ‘The principal 
reason we are quitting is that we do not know what to do with 
your money,’ depositors were told in letters when the decision to 
liquidate voluntarily was made. The bank has been open every 
business day in 33 years except during the 1933 bank holiday.” 


WHY CAN’T BANK LOAN ITS MONEY? 


Now reader, ask yourself the question: If the Booneville bank 
could loan its money, would it shut up shop? That question hardly 
needs to be answered. If you insist on an answer, it is in the 
words of the dispatch quoted above: “The reason for the bank's 
going out of business is inability to use the money.” The answer is 
in the letter of the Booneville cashier to his depositors. “We do 
not know what to do with your money.” 

Next, ask yourself this question: Why can’t the bank loan its 
money? The answer is obvious. It is because no one wants to 
borrow; that is, no prudent businessman wants to borrow, nor 
prudent farmer, nor prudent other person. No doubt there are 
plenty of willing borrowers in Booneville and thereabouts, as every- 
where else. The Booneville cashier can find them on any street 
corner. But they are not prudent businessmen. 

No one wants to borrow who is the type that won’t borrow unless 
he can see his way clear to paying back. There is no one to bor- 
row who sees how he can make prudent use of the money, make 
enough to pay interest, make a profit for himself, and pay back 
the principal when due. 


PRUDENT BORROWERS DIFFICULT TO FIND 


True, Booneville is a very small town. Conditions there may be 
extreme—I do not happen to know. But if the Booneville condi- 
tions are extreme, they are not unusual. On the contrary, they 
are common. Booneville is a microcosm of the country. Prac- 
tically every bank official in the United States who reads this 
story of the Booneville bank will recognize that, to some degree, 
he is up against the samé situation. His bank is overflowing with 
money, potential credit, for which he can’t find use. He can't 
find borrowers. That is, he can’t find prudent borrowers—he 
can’t find borrowers of the type who won’t borrow until they 
can see their way to pay back. Officials of big city banks tramp 
the streets looking for borrowers. Vice presidents of city banks 
nowadays have become salesmen; they ring doorbells with almost 
the ubiquity and pertinacity of a soap salesman. 

If the banks can’t find borrowers, that is, prudent borrowers, 
then where is the administration going to find borrowers for 
that two and one-half billion lending fund, after and if Congress 
passes it? If the Booneville bank can’t find borrowers, where can 
the Government find them? 

The administration will find borrowers all right—no need to 
worry about that. But will they all be prudent borrowers? That 
question, I imagine, the reader can answer for himself. 


FEAR IS CAUSE OF CREDIT RESTRAINT 


The final question, and the nub of the whole matter, is: Why 
do prudent borrowers not borrow the money that is already in 
the banks begging to be borrowed? Why do businessmen and 
shopkeepers and manufacturers refrain from extending their op- 
erations? Why do men not in business refrain, if they are 
prudent, from going into business? In short, why does business 
not recover and go forward? 

Mainly the answer is fear. Some of the fear, such as fear of 
European war, is not within the administration’s power to help. 

But much of the fear existed before the war scares. Largely 
it is fear of the administration, of things the administration has 
done and other things it may do. Just what these things are, there 
is not space here to set down in detail. If the administration 
really wants business to recover, the true path is to remove these 
fears, and thus set business free to borrow the abundance of 
money that is already in the banks and looking desperately for 
prudent borrowers to borrow it. 


III fares the land, when power accumulates at Washington, 
while the Boonevilles decay. 
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Royal C. Johnson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1939 


STATEMENT BY THE NATIONAL COMMANDER OF THE VET- 
ERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment by the national commander of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, Commander in Chief 
Eugene I. Van Antwerp, in tribute to Royal C. Johnson, 
former Congress Member from South Dakota: 


Immediately upon his return from the American Expeditionary 
Forces, Royal C. Johnson, member of C. C. Croal Post, No. 17, 
Aberdeen, S. Dak., served as judge advocate general of the Vet- 
erans’ of Foreign Wars of the United States. We honor him, not 
only as a former national officer and as a comrade in arms, but 
for his great contribution to the cause of veteran welfare as 
chairman of the House Committee on Veterans’ Legislation while 
A il of Congress during the years preceding his retirement 
n 3 

When Royal Johnson was a first lieutenant with the Three Hun- 
dred and Thirteenth Infantry, Seventy-ninth Division of Mont- 
faucon, France, he performed an act of heroism that was subse- 
quently recognized by the War Department with a Distinguished 
Service Cross. As an officer, he constantly exposed himself to 
enemy fire, setting a brave example to his men by his fearlessness. 
When severely wounded by shell fire, he assisted two men of his 
company to the rear and refused to occupy space in the ambulance 
until these men had been provided for. 

This particular incident symbolizes Royal Johnson’s career in 
Congress as the chairman of the House Committee on Veterans’ 
Legislation immediately following the World War. Under his 
leadership this committee laid the foundation for the Federal 
Government's present veteran-welfare program—including com- 
pensation, hospitalization, and vocational training. 

Every Government hospital for disabled veterans in the United 
States stands as a monument to the memory of Royal C. Johnson 
and his devotion to the welfare of America’s disabled veterans 
and their dependents. 


Federal Spending 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. C. ARTHUR ANDERSON 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1939 


Mr. ANDERSON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 7 years of 
spending is enough. In the beginning of the era of spend- 
ing, even those of us who had little faith in the back-door 
method of stimulating business, were willing to go along and 
give the spenders a chance to prove their theories. We had 
just been through the most ruinous depression of our history 
and we were willing to experiment. 

But after 7 years of spending, no material improvement 
can be shown. There are just as many unemployed now as 
then. We are still “priming the pump” and after all these 
years I think we might just as well come to the conclusion 
that the well is dry. 

Today the expenses of our Government are greater than 
at any time in our history. Our revenues are greater also. 
But, nevertheless, our debt is also becoming more burden- 
some. Taxes are mounting with every session of Congress, 
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and yet the problem we are asked to solve by all this spend- 
ing remains unanswered. 

It was Chief Justice Marshall who said, “The power to tax 
involves the power to destroy”; and we are rapidly reaching 
a point where, through ever-increasing taxation, the liberty, 
the initiative, and the enterprise of our people is being de- 
stroyed. The incentive to save, to accumulate over a period 
of years, in the hope of investing in productive enterprise, 
is being discouraged and destroyed by the burden of taxa- 
tion. Every conceivable source of taxes is being explored and 
claimed in order to sustain this orgy of spending. Genera- 
tions to come will still be paying interest on the debts we 
are thus acquiring. 

In attempting to sustain these spending programs for year 
after year we must necessarily add new taxes. In so doing 
we are discouraging initiative and thrift. We are encourag- 
ing a growing tendency in millions of our people to look 
upon themselves as the special wards and obligation of the 
Federal Government. Such a program and such a policy, 
unless halted now, will inevitably break down our standards 
of living and there will remain but two classes of people— 
the very rich and the very poor, The great middle class that 
pays the Nation’s bills is being destroyed quite effectively by 
the ever-increasing burden of taxes and more taxes. 

This Government cannot continue to spend more than its 
revenue and remain solvent. No other business has ever 
been able to accomplish the impossible and neither will this 
Government of ours. There remains but one alternative— 
repudiation. 

If ever the day should come—and it can if we continue 
to spend more than we collect in revenue—when the Fed- 
eral Government defaults on its obligations, then democracy 
in America has reached its darkest day. It will not survive 
the storm. The whole structure of our Government and 
the very life thereof depends upon the continued confidence 
of the people. What chance will there be to retain that 
confidence if the Government defaults on its obligations? 

There is going to be a stop to this era of wild and uncon- 
trolled spending; make no mistake about that. Now is the 
time to begin. What further arguments can the spending 
theorists hold out to entice us when, after 7 years in the 
saddle, their theories remain without proof? Are you satis- 
fied to experiment further? 

Let us remember that this Nation was built and is main- 
tained upon initiative and enterprise. When that spirit is 
destroyed, so is America. It will be destroyed unless this 
Congress has the courage to call a prompt halt to a policy 
which permits and encourages the continued spending of far 
more money than we can possibly hope to collect. 

We can stand here for days on end and debate this bill, 
but there is still only one argument: Can this Government 
continue to spend billions of dollars every year above, over, 
and beyond its revenues? I think the answer is obvious. 

The experimenters and theorists have had their day, and 
it has been a long one with a lot of headaches. Let us give 
up this policy of reverse economy and make a real effort in 
the right direction to get people back to work and to improve 
business by removing a lot of unnecessary boards, bureaus, 
and taxes that shackle and intimidate American business and 
the American citizen. 


Cost of Production to the Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERNARD J. GEHRMANN 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1939 


Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, everybody seems to be 
agreed that the foundation for prosperity is in the soil. 
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Even though we have had what appeared to be prosperous 
times when agriculture was in a slump, it was never lasting. 
Shortly after the war, in the early twenties, agriculture 
started its downward plunge. Farm commodity prices had 
been fairly high, land values, of course, followed and sky- 
rocketed beyond ability to produce enough to pay interest 
on the investment. Farmers were urged to produce more 
than they ever produced before. They were almost com- 
pelled to plant every available foot of land and millions of 
acres of soil that had never been plowed before were turned 
over and planted to crops. Money was not only made avail- 
able to farmers, it was virtually forced on them to buy what 
the bankers and those “dollar-a-year men” said was “modern 
equipment” so that they might produce more to help win 
the war. 

In the early twenties, farm-commodity prices started 
downward so fast that everybody believed it to be only tem- 
porary and could not last more than a few months or a 
year, but it turned out otherwise. While prices paid to the 
farmer dropped to new low levels, consumers’ prices re- 
mained up there nearly as high as they had been at any 
time during the war for several years later. Some things 
like foodstuffs were gradually lowered, while others, espe- 
cially farm machinery and other needed manufactured 
goods, were not only never lowered but actually cost more 
today than they did during the war when wages and raw 
materials were much higher than they are now. 

Then the international bankers and financiers started their 
squeeze play on the farmer. After forcing him to borrow 
money, and I absolutely mean forcing, if for nothing else than 
to buy Liberty bonds, they demanded payment of their obli- 
gations. The poor farmer could not pay these notes that 
he had signed so that he might not be branded a traitor or 
pro-German, because the price for his produce was so low 
that it was in many instances a drug on the market. That 
is when the wholesale mortgaging really started. That 
ended the normal purchasing power of one-third of our 
population and the only natural consequence was the crash 
or total collapse in 1929. 

Since then we have been tinkering and experimenting with 
all kinds of schemes. Hoover realized that agriculture had 
to be lifted up to where the farmers would have purchasing 
power again, and many boards were created for the purpose 
of recommending a remedy. Under him the Farm Board was 
created, headed by one of the International Harvester Co. 
Officials. I am not criticizing him. I believe he was a good 
man and tried his best. Even from a selfish standpoint, it 
would have benefited his company to help agriculture, but 
it turned out to be a flop, and it cost the Government hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. Then came the present admin- 
istration and with it the A. A. A. and processing taxes. When 
that failed other things were tried, and now we are working 
under the Soil Conservation and Agricultural Adjustment Act 
passed last session, which recognizes only five commodities. I 
do not intend to find fault with any of the experiments that 
have been made and are now carried on, but they have defi- 
nitely proven to be of little or no benefit, and we must now get 
down to the only possible solution left—namely, cost of pro- 
duction—meaning that the minimum price for all major com- 
modities consumed at home shall be fixed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture as directed by Congress. 

I have introduced a bill to that effect, which is H. R. 
2376. While this will be a new undertaking for agricul- 
ture, it is by no means a brainstorm of some economist or 
professor. Many years of study by some of the best minds 
of the country have been devoted to this type of Govern- 
ment control of agricultural prices, and up until now was 
sponsored by the National Farmers’ Union for more than 
10 years. If the farmers as producers were properly or- 
ganized, no Government legislation would be needed. But 
they are not so organized and, therefore, I believe that the 
Government must step into the picture and protect the 
largest of all industries in this country from utter ruin and 
pauperism. 
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The unorganized farmer cannot have any voice in what 
his product should sell for, as do the manufacturers and 
processors. The farmer cannot stop producing more than 
consumption demands because not only is he an individual- 
ist, but he has to take more chances than any other type of 
industry. There is no production control necessary, except 
that it is necessary to prorate each farmer’s share for 
which he is to be paid the average cost of production. That 
portion not needed for home consumption will be stored 
until it is possible to dispose of it to the best advantage, or 
some of it may be given away to the needy. 

The consumer is told by the enemies of this plan that the 
costs of living will greatly increase if this is enacted. That 
is the voice of the gambler and speculator talking to them, 
because those unnecessary middlemen will not be able to hide 
their profits from the public as they have thus far done. 
The laborer must be protected by minimum wages and maxi- 
mum hours, and this would do the same thing for the farmer. 
Why the farmer and laborer do not see by now the absolute 
necessity for cooperation for their own protection is a mys- 
tery to me. As long as both groups believe the false propa- 
ganda constantly spread to keep them apart, just so long 
will the speculator and gambler be able to enrich himself at 
the expense of both producer and consumer. The city con- 
sumer thinks that the farmer gets at least 10 cents out of 
the 12 cents or 13 cents she pays for a quart of milk, which, 
of course, is not so. The farmer is lucky to net 2 cents or 3 
cents out of it. The New York housewife joined with others 
last year in a meat-buyers’ strike. She felt that the 40 cents 
to 44 cents per pound for pork chops was too much. Of 
course, she thinks that the farmer gets at least three-fourths 
of that, when the fact is that about that time the farmer 
was getting 10 cents for hogs or around 12 cents for dressed 
pork. Mrs. Consumer does not know that the farmer only 
gets 9 cents out of every dollar she pays for bread. If this 
bill becomes a law, the consumer will know what the farmer 
gets, and if the spread is too great, she will want to know 
who gets the rest of her dollar. 

There are many unnecessary speculators that add no value 
either in goods or services that should and would be elimi- 
nated by the enactment of the cost-of-production bill. 

The Senate committee reported the Frazier cost-of-pro- 
duction bill without a dissenting vote. The House committee 
refused to let the Members vote on an identical bill and killed 
it by a 17-to-6 vote. 

If our national farm leaders would have remained neutral 
instead of opposing it, I believe the committee report would 
have been reversed. These leaders criticized and picked it 
to pieces instead of going into the committee hearings to 
help work out a bill most of us could agree on. But, back of 
it all, who is really fighting this proposal? 

It is none other than the grain gamblers and commodity 
speculators who, like leeches sucking the blood of their vic- 
tims, fatten on the ruination of agriculture. Why in the 
name of common decency and good judgment should a gang 
of speculators set the price for what we, as farmers, produce? 
Is it more fitting for the Chicago Board of Trade to prescribe 
what the farmer is entitled to for his long hours of labor or 
shall our Congress not assume this great responsibility and 
set a minimum price for our foodstuffs, a price fair to con- 
sumer and producer alike? 

Has not the United States Steel Corporation decreed for 
years the cost of steel f. o. b. Pittsburgh? Does not General 
Motors set the price on their cars? Does International Har- 
vester consult the board of trade as to the price for farm 
machinery the farmer must buy? Coal costs the farmers so 
much per ton, whether they can afford to buy it or not. Has 
not the price of a loaf of bread remained very nearly the 
same, whether I receive $1.50 per bushel for my wheat or 
50 cents? Everything the farmer buys is manufactured by 
factories and sold at a profit, or these factories could not 
remain in business. 

Our great Nation can better afford to adopt the cost-of- 
production bill, unanimously recommended by the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture, than to see our great farming 
industry, the greatest one profession in America, continue 
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its slide, greased by foreign imports, downward toward 
peasantry. 

May I request of you people to think about this vital sub- 
ject? Decide for yourselves whether or not the farmer of 
our Nation is entitled to be paid what it costs him to produce 
the food for our 130,000,000 people. Decide for yourselves 
if it would not be good business to give agriculture a push 
along the road to recovery, and take with it into honest em- 
ployment the millions now subsisting on a dole. Ask your- 
self these questions, people of America, and if you agree, why 
not urge your Congressmen and Senators to back up this 
measure? Give them an opportunity to know your opinion. 

Give the farmer cost of production, a fair price for the 
goods you consume, and he will be able to stay on the tax 
roll and off of W. P. A. 

Give agriculture the same rate of interest that industry 
enjoys by refinancing the farm mortgages rather than fore- 
closing on the home, and we will prove that the farmer’s long 
years of work leads elsewhere than to poverty. Far better, 
people of America, to enable a farmer to preserve the own- 
ership of the farm that has been his for years than it is to 
ruthlessly knock his family out of their homes, to be reset- 
tied later on at some far-distant point at the taxpayer’s 
expense, 

In closing, let me say that I will do all within my power 
to have the dairy industry included in the present agricul- 
tural bill by having it designated a basic commodity. I 
have fought for that ever since I have been in Congress, 
believing it to be very unfair to disregard the largest and 
most important of all the agricultural commodities. x 

But that still will cover only 6 commodities, and will 
still leave nearly 100 other commodities out of the picture, 
and will still not help even these 6 commodities unless 
Congress appropriates from five hundred million to a billion 
dollars annually for parity payments. That, I can assure 
you, will not be easy to accomplish, 

The cost-of-production principle must and will be adopted, 
and the more interest you people in this Nation take in this 
vital legislation the sooner will the leaders follow your 
wishes, and then there will be no question but that Congress 
will carry out your demands. 


Veterans’ Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN G. ALEXANDER 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1939 


LETTER AND RESOLUTION OF THE MILITARY ORDER OF THE 
PURPLE HEART, DEPARTMENT OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, under previous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks in the Recorp, I insert 
herewith a letter from the commander and four resolutions 
from the Military Order of the Purple Heart, Department of 
Minnesota, and commend them to the consideration of the 
Members of Congress and to the public in general. 


THE MILITARY ORDER OF THE PURPLE HEART, 
DEPARTMENT OF MINNESOT. 
St. Paul, Minn., July 29. “1939. 
Hon. JOHN G. ALEXANDER, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN: Enclosed herewith are copies of resolutions 
adopted at our recent department encampment, having to do with 
veterans’ legislation. I am instructed to submit them to you. 

As you know, the Military Order of the Purple Heart is com- 
posed entirely of veterans who have been wounded or gassed in 
combat with an armed enemy of the United States. The patriots 
of our order have a conviction that this class of veteran has not 
been accorded the benefits he is entitled to. 

Yours very truly, 
C. CHRISTENSEN, 
Commander, Deparment of Minnesota. 
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Resolution 1 


Whereas under the present regulations and laws in effect govern- 
ing the estates of incompetent veterans there is no limit placed 
upon the size of the estate that they may accumulate from compen- 
sation received from the United States Government; and 

Whereas this procedure has resulted in the building up of large 
estates, many of which are already valued at $20,900, solely from 
compensation and pension benefits; and 

Whereas it is felt that such an estate will in no way be of any 
benefit in providing additional comforts or happiness to the incom- 
petent veterans; and 

Whereas under our present laws these estates, in event of death, 
will become payable to brothers, sisters, or distant relatives; and 

Whereas experience has taught us that very few, if any, of this 
class of relatives have any particular interest in their incompetent 
veteran relatives; and 

Whereas the amount of money thus paid these veterans results in 
building up large estates and causing the veterans as a whole to be 
subject to a great deal of criticism: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Military Order of the Purple Heart, Department 
of Minnesota, in convention assembled, That we recommend to our 
National Congress and the Director of the United States Veterans’ 
Administration that regulations be issued prohibiting payment to 
incompetent veterans in cases wherein they have no immediate rela- 
tives, such as wife or children, upon the estate reaching the sum 
of $1,500, and payments not again be reinstated until the veteran's 
estate has been decreased to $500. Providing further that upon 
being restored to capacity this regulation shall be ineffective. 


Resolution 2 


Whereas the Congress of the United States has passed laws grant- 
ing compensation upon the theory that a disability would be pre- 
sumed to have been incurred in service if shown to have existed 
within a definite time after release from service; 

Whereas it is felt that such type of law without taking into 
consideration the length and type of service is unfair: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Military Order of the Purple Heart, Depart- 
ment of Minnesota, recommends and urges that the Congress of the 
United States pass laws providing that for each month that a 
veteran was in service in the United States only he should be 
entitled to 1 month’s presumption for each month in service; be it 
further 

Resolved, That in cases wherein veterans served outside the 
United States that they be granted a 2 months’ presumption for 
every month of service performed; be it further 

Provided, That in cases wherein a veteran performed service in 
combat with the enemy of the United States that he be granted a 
4 months’ presumption for each month of service; be it further 

Provided, That veterans who saw front-line service in combat with 
the enemy of the United States and are now suffering from bron- 
chitis or from a nervous disorder—that is, should be conclusively 
presumed that these disabilities had their origin in and the result 
of their military service; and that copies of this resolution be sent 
to the national commanders and legislative chairmen of the Dis- 
abled American Veterans of the World War, the American Legion, 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the Military Order of the Purple 
Heart, and to all United States Senators and Representatives from 
the State of Minnesota, and Frank Hines, Director of the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

Resolution 3 


Whereas the present pen of selecting members of rating boards 
results in many inequities, particularly to actual combat veterans, 
and to effect the proper organization: Be it 

Resolved, That two members of each board must have had com- 
bat service, one of whom shall be suffering from a combat dis- 
ability, members of such boards to be appointed from the perma- 
nent personnel of the Administration. 

Resolution 4 


Whereas the amount of compensation or pension allowable to 
veterans suffering from disabilities incurred in service in combat 
with the enemy of the United States, wherein Congress has passed 
laws and the Veterans’ Administration issued regulations granting 
the statutory allowance for veterans suffering from certain types 
of disabilities; and 

Whereas Congress has passed laws granting a rating of perma- 
nent partial 25 percent for anyone suffering from arrested tuber- 
. hi assed a 1: ti statutory all 

Whereas Congress has p a law granting a stal OW- 
ance of $50 for anyone that is suffering from inactive tuberculosis; 
and 

Whereas Congress has passed a law granting the statutory allow- 
ance of $25 per month for the loss of use of a creative organ 
irrespective of whether the veteran is sterile or not; and 

Whereas statistics show that a large group of men suffering from 
combat disabilities are not receiving any compensation, or a much 
smaller amount of compensation than that granted veterans whose 
disabilities were not incurred in front-line service; and 

Whereas it is felt that any man who was wounded or gassed in 
front-line service has, and will continue to suffer, a considerable 
degree of disability from such service: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Military Order of the Purple Heart, Department 
of Minnesota, in convention assembled at Hinckley, Minn., on June 
3 and 4, 1939, go on record recommending to the President of the 
United States, the Congress of the United States, and the Director 
of the Veterans’ Administrafion, that Executive orders and regu- 
lations be passed and promulgated granting any veteran that was 
wounded or gassed during the period of his military service while 
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in combat with the enemy of the United States compensation 
independent of any other compensation that he may be in receipt 
of or monetary benefits that he may be in receipt of, the statutory 
allowance of $10 per month: Provided, That in cases wherein a vet- 
eran received two or more wounds or was wounded and gassed in 
military service, that the amount of statutory allowance shall not 
be less than $25 per month, independent of any other compensation 
or pension that he may be in receipt of; and a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the national commanders and legislative chairmen 
of the Disabled American Veterans of the World War, the American 
Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the Military Order of the 
Purple Heart, and to all United States Senators and Representatives 
from the State of Minnesota, and Frank T. Hines, Director of the 
Veterans’ Administration. 


The Agricultural Merry-Go-Round 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1939 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, during the past 6 years, 
$2,500,000,000 has been distributed to help improve agricul- 
ture through the A. A. A., but the only result, as I observe 
it, is that the farmers of America are worse off financially 
than they have ever been in the history of our country. 

Large loans have been made by the Government to agri- 
culture on the basis of normal agricultural value of the 
farms, and then these loans have been followed by an agri- 
cultural policy that has resulted in the lowest farm prices 
in history. 

Wheat on the world market today is the lowest in 325 years. 
Cheese is 43 percent lower in price today than the average 
price during the last 6 Republican years. 

Over 900,000,000 pounds of lard are begging for a market, 
and the price is the lowest it has been for 72 years. 

We surely have an agricultural merry-go-round. Congress 
has appropriated this session $500,000,000 to control crop 
production under the guise of soil conservation, $225,000,000 
for parity payments because the control did not raise the 
price sufficiently, and $113,060,000 to dispose of the surplus 
because the crops were not sufficiently controlled. 

In addition, we have appropriated $64,000,000 for reclama- 
tion, including power and irrigation, and another $90,000,000 
is expected from the lending bill to put more land under 
cultivation. 

We have also appropriated $163,000,000 to the so-called 
Farm Security Administration to increase production, and 
the administration has asked for $600,000,000 for so-called 
farm security in the spending-lending bill. 

This shows that $917,000,000 may be appropriated to “in- 
crease production” and $838,000,000 to control production. 
This kind of a program does not make sense. 

It may make a very good political program, but every 
farmer in America will lose his farm if it is continued, as 
no farmer can continue to produce crops at from 50 percent 
to 75 percent of what it costs to raise them. The large in- 
97 in farm foreclosures offers conclusive evidence of this 
act. 

The agricultural merry-go-round will ultimately ruin every 
farmer, laboring man, and businessman in America if it is 
continued. 


Royal C. Johnson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM P. COLE, Jr. 
OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1939 
Mr. COLE of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, the late Honorable 
Royal C. Johnson was a member of the Seventy-ninth Division 


Sow 
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of the American Expeditionary Forces and I was, also. Royal 
served in the Three Hundred and Thirteenth Infantry, while 
I served in the Three Hundred and Sixteenth Infantry. I 
was not a Member of Congress prior to the World War; serv- 
ing with Royal Johnson, and, therefore, did not know him 
so well during the war, even though we were in the same 
division, passing through several major battles together, but 
I soon became quite close to him when I was elected to 
Congress in 1926. At that time I found him the active, 
able leader of the Veterans’ Committee of the House and 
occupying a place of real distinction in what was then the 
majority side of the House. I shall remember always the 


J ial personality and the soldierly bearing that Royal John- 


always maintained, and even above the splendid record 
he made in France will I recall the manner in which he 
handled the initial and most important legislation dealing 
with the veterans and their dependents while he presided 
over the Veterans’ Committee of the House. This legisla- 
tion will live for all time as a monument to the ability, 
fairness, and loyalty Royal Johnson displayed as a veteran, 
a citizen, and a great statesman. 

As one of his buddies and, I expect, the only other Mem- 
ber of Congress who served with him in the Seventy-ninth 
Division, I am sure I speak for all the officers and men of 
the Seventy-ninth Division when I say that no one occupies 
a higher place in the memory of the men of the Seventy- 
ninth Division and no one deserves a more conspicuous place 
in the enviable record of that division than our late colleague 
Royal C. Johnson. 

Mr. Speaker, I admired Royal Johnson and greatly en- 
joyed his association and was proud to have soldiered with 
him. I take advantage of this brief opportunity to join with 
many of my colleagues in an extension of remarks following 
the announcement of his very sudden and sad death on 
yesterday. 


Wage-Hour Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY R. W. BLACKBURN, SECRETARY OF THE 
AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following radio address 
of Mr. R. W. Blackburn, ‘secretary of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, delivered August 2, 1939: 


Those who oppose the changes that farmers are asking in the 
wage-hour law have grossly misrepresented the views of farmers 
and of farm organizations. I am therefore grateful to the National 
Broadcasting Co. for the opportunity to tell you the viewpoint of 
agriculture and the reasons why we consider it necessary to clarify 
the wage-hour law by passing a bill introduced by Congressman 
Barven, of North Carolina. 

The wage-hour law was passed last year as a remedy for intoler- 
able urban sweatshop conditions. It was not intended to impose 
any regulation or hardship upon rural America. Small businesses 
of various kinds were exempted such as retail stores and two 
classes of exemptions were written in for the benefit of farmers. 

The first of these exempted the work done on a farm upon the 
products produced on that farm. The second covered establish- 
ments located off the farm such as butter-making plants and 
fruit-packing sheds where farm products must be prepared for 
market and whose costs are direct charges against the farmer's 
income from his products. 

Congress endeavored to prevent abuse of this second exemption 
by providing that the exemption applies only to those establish- 
ments which are located in the area of production. However, Con- 
gress left it to the discretion of the Wage-Hour Administrator to 
define the term “area of production.” That is where the trouble 
arises and the whole controversy over amendments of the wage- 
hour law at this time results from what in our opinion was a 
very unreasonable and capricious definition of area of production 
by the Administrator. 
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Instead of defining the term “area of production” in terms of 
an area or a geographic locality the Administrator first decided 
that any establishment which employs seven persons or less is in 
the area of production while any establishment which employs 
more than seven persons is outside the area of production and 
hence not entitled to the exemption. 

This decision of the Administrator was immediately protested 
by the American Farm Bureau Federation and by others as being 
— too restrictive and not in line with the meaning of the 
phrase. 

The Administrator then amended his definition by providing that 
any establishment located in a town of 2,500 or less population 
and obtaining its agricultural products from farms within 10 
miles was to be regarded as being within the area of production, 
but any establishment which receives its products from a distance 
greater than 10 miles is to be regarded as being not within the 
area of production and hence subject to his jurisdiction. 

While there are many agricultural establishments located in 
towns with less than 2,500 population few of them will draw their 
products from so short a distance as 10 miles, It is a rare estab- 
lishment that does not have at least 1 farmer patron located at a 
distance of more than 10 miles. The amended definition, there- 
fore, carries no relief whatever and makes congressional action 
necessary to bring about clarification and certainty. The restric- 
tion to 7 employees, the population limit of 2,500, and the mileage 
limit of 10 miles all are arbitrary methods of defining a very 
simple phrase “area of production.” 

These are the facts which have been so badly distorted by 
bureaucrats who, through newspaper statements, congressional 
speeches, and radio addresses, are trying to make the American 
public believe that the farmers are engaged in some kind of sub- 
versive campaign to nullify the wage-hour law. 

This is untrue. Every Member of Congress from an agricultural 
constituency knows that farmers are justified in asking for clari- 
fication of the phrase “area of production.” Moreover, the Mem- 
bers of Congress in our judgment are ready to pass the Barden 
bill, which will accomplish this clarification just as soon as they 
are given an opportunity to vote upon it. But during the past 
few weeks we have all been witnesses to a most amazing campaign 
to prevent the House of Representatives from having an oppor- 
tunity to vote upon the Barden bill. 

We who represent farmers are asking nothing more than that 
the Barden bill be laid before the House of Representatives and 
33 opportunity be presented for a vote to be had upon the 
subject. 

The effect of the definition of “area of production” which the 
Administrator has issued and as it has been amended, has the 
effect of nullifying the exemptions which Congress wrote into the 
law. Let me illustrate: If there are more than 7 employees 
employed in a butter-making establishment, or if it is located in 
a town of more than 2,500 population, or if even in a smaller 
place, and draws its supplies from a distance of more than 10 
miles, such establishment would not be exempt. The number of 
employees has nothing to do with the phrase “area of production.” 
The Bureau of the Census in 1937 reported the number of estab- 
lishments making butter, classified according to the number of 
wage earners. This report shows that there were 198 butter- 
making establishments which employed no wage earners; 2,680 
employing from 1 to 5 wage earners; 4,703 establishments employ- 
ing from 6 to 20 wage earners; 1,077 establishments employing 
from 21 to 50 wage earners; 475 establishments employing from 
51 to 100 wage earners; and 6 establishments employing in excess 
of 100 wage earners. By limiting the exemption to establish- 
ments employing seven or less ms e ed in the making of 
butter, more than half of the butter-making establishments in 
the United States have been denied exemption. Plants engaged 
in making butter are invariably located in the “area of produc- 
tion.” Many are located in towns larger than 2,500 population, 
but are supplied by farmers in the surrounding country. The defi- 
nition, therefore, has operated to discriminate between plants with 
less than seven employees as against plants with more than seven 
employees, while both groups are located within the “area of 
production” under any reasonable construction. 

Numerous other illustrations of like character could be recited on 
the basis of similar statistics which the Bureau of the Census has 
published. Time does not permit me to give illustrated material 
on other types of agricultural commodities. 

The problems presented by the duty and power placed in the 
Administrator to define the term “area of production” have been 
recognized by the Administrator and he has commented in respect 
thereto in a letter addressed to the chairmen of the House and Sen- 
ate Labor Committees. I quote from the letter of the Administrator 
to the committee chairmen in respect to the “area of production” 
problem: “The duty and power to define area of production and 
thereby to determine when such operations are exempt and when 
they are not exempt is given the Administrator. Prior to the exer- 
cise of this power the Administrator considered the possibility of 
mapping producing regions for each of the several agricultural and 
horticultural commodities. Such procedure would have led to 
discrimination against plants on the border lines of areas.” 

Referring to the general definition which the Administrator has 
issued, he says: “This general definition did not exempt all the 
employers believed by some to be entitled to the exemption under 
the law, but it was believed that a broader definition should not be 
granted except after investigation or hearings for particular indus- 
tries, so that any resulting disturbance in the competitive relation- 
ships of employers similarly situated could be minimized.” In con- 
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cluding his discussion of this point the Administrator said: “This 
procedure of investigation and redefinition for individual industries 
will not produce satisf. results. In each instance it is clear 
that no amount of care and study can result in a definition of ‘area 
of production’ which will not create a discriminatory situa- 
tion. * * Cotton handlers consider the area of production for 
cotton to be the entire area. * * * Some canners interpret it as 
the extreme limits from which it is practicable to draw produce for 
canning. Others would confine ‘area of production’ to the ‘general 
vicinity’ where the products in question are grown, or would confine 
it to ‘rural regions.’ 

“The difficulties of arriving at any approximate definition of what 
constitutes the ‘general vicinity’ or ‘rural regions’ are apparent. 
All of these considerations lead to the conclusion that any precise, 
definite, uniformly applicable and at the same time equitable and 
justifiable definition of ‘area of production’ as used in the act 
cannot be found. Its elimination or clarification of its meaning by 
the Congress therefore appears necessary.” 

What is the scope of the Barden agricultural amendments? We 
believe they constitute a restatement of the exemptions now in the 
law. They cover the same list of commodities which the existing 
law covers. They do not extend into the milling of wheat, corn, rye, 
barley, and other grains for the making of flour, breakfast cereals, 
starch, corn sirup, etc., nor does the existing law. The commodities. 
included are in the main of highly perishable and seasonal nature, 
such as milk, sugar beets and cane, fresh fruits and vegetables, the 
handling of which must be prompt. They give relief in the employ- 
ment of persons in tobacco-stemming operations, an operation in 
which several thousands in the tobacco areas obtain employment 
following the harvesting of the crop. 

The charge has been made that the Barden bill emasculates 
the Wage-Hour Act. We deny this unwarranted statement. In 
the Administrator’s report dated January 14, 1939, he estimates 
that the total number of employees in all trades and industries 
covered by the act for September 1938 was 11,000,000. The ex- 
emption of those engaged in only a part of the agricultural trades 
which service farmers cannot by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion accomplish so devastating a result as has been stated. 

Why have we opposed the Norton bill with its agricultural 
amendments? The answer is a simple one. Because it takes 
away exemptions now prevailing under the existing law. This 
has made the issue clear as to whether the amendments to the 
Wage-Hour Act shall extend its scope into fields now exempt, a3 
does the Norton bill, or whether the law shall be clarified as 
to the Administrator’s power to nullify its exemption provisions 
by unreasonable and unwarranted definitions. 

In conclusion, let me say that agriculture presents a united 
front on this issue. Practically every farmers’ tion is 
behind the Barden bill, Failure to enact it will increase the costs 
of distribution of perishable farm commodities, and many farmers 
may suffer complete loss of market outlets. 


A Résumé of My Activities in the House of 
Representatives During the First Session of the 
Seventy-sixth Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES F. O'CONNOR 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1939 


Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker and Members of the 

House, I do not think it is out of order to take this means 
of acquainting my colleagues and my constituency with 
activities as a Member of Congress during the first session 
of the Seventy-sixth Congress. 
At the very outset of my remarks, I want to express my 
deep appreciation to Members on both sides of the aisle 
who have cooperated with me in behalf of major projects 
so important to the State of Montana. Accordingly, I shall 
always feel obligated and indebted to Members of the House, 
regardless of party affiliations. If at any time, on account 
of rising temperatures in the discussion of matters before 
the House, I have injured any Member’s feelings, I humbly 
apologize. 

I introduced the following bills for the benefit of my 
constituents during the session: 

H.R. 1968. To amend title I of the act approved August 
25, 1937 (Public, No. 354), to provide for the expenditure of 
the unexpended balance of $70,000,000 for public buildings 
outside of the District of Columbia during the calendar year 
1939. 
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H. R. 2185. To provide for the construction of a fish hatch- 
ery on Blue Water Creek near Fromberg, Carbon County, 
Mont. 

H.R. 2373. To regulate interstate and foreign commerce 
in agricultural projects; to prevent unfair competition; to 
provide for the orderly marketing of such products; to pro- 
mote the general welfare by assuring an abundant and per- 
manent supply of such products by securing for the producers 
a minimum price of not less than cost of production, and 
for other purposes. 

H. J. Res. 117. To confer jurisdiction on the Court of Claims 
to adjudicate claims of the Crow Indians. 

H. R. 2775. To confer jurisdiction on the Court of Claims 
to adjudicate claims of the Arapahoe and Cheyenne Indians. 

H. R. 2776. To confer jurisdiction on the Court of Claims 
to adjudicate claims of the Assiniboine Indians. 

H. R. 2777. To credit the Crow, Fort Belknap, San Carlos, 
Apache, Klamath, and Fort Hall Indians, and others, with 
sums heretofore expended from tribal funds on Indian irri- 
gation works. 

H. R. 2185. To authorize the addition to Glacier National 
Park of certain property acquired for the establishment of a 
fish hatchery. 

H. R. 2786. To provide for the erection of a public his- 
torical museum in the Custer Battlefield National Cemetery. 

H. R. 2849. For the relief of Mrs. Guy McConoha, of Pop- 
lar, Mont., $425.50 in satisfaction of claims sustained when 
dispossessed by the Government of an automobile. 

H. R. 2850. To authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue a patent for certain lands to Jordan N. Bean, of 
Bridger, Mont. 

H. R. 2851. For the relief of Maurice J. O’Leary, to cor- 
rect his military record. 

H. R. 2852. For the relief of Charles F. Kegel, of Turner, 
Mont., $450 in satisfaction of claim against the Government 
for the loss of his truck in a fire. 

H. R. 3371. To empower the President to create additional 
and make additions to existing National forests from unap- 
propriated lands owned by the United States in Montana. 

H. R. 2379. To restore citizenship to Harry Ray Smith, of 
Sweet Grass, Mont. 

H. R. 3480. For the relief of Major M. Reynolds, who shall 
hereafter be held and considered to have been honorably dis- 
charged from the military service of the United States on 
October 30, 1918. 

H. Con. Res. 7. To establish a congressional investigation of 
working conditions in the metal mines of the United States. 

H. R. 3699. To provide funds for completion of school build- 
ing at Wolf Point, Mont. 

H. R. 4709. To credit the Crow Indian tribal funds with 
amounts expended on irrigation works. 

H. R. 4097. To provide for the use of buildings and other 
facilities of national parks and national monuments for ele- 
mentary-school purposes. 

H. R. 4143. For the relief of George Francis Burke, placing 
him on the emergency officers’ retired list of the Army, and to 
pay him retired pay at the rate of 75 percent of the pay to 
which he was entitled as a second lieutenant. 

H. J. Res. 181. To authorize the Attorney General to bring 
such action to assert title and possession of the United States 
to petroleum deposits underlying submerged lands along the 
coast of the United States. s 

H. R. 4535. To add 35,500 acres of public-domain land to the 
Rocky Boy Indian Reservation. 

H. R.8979. For the relief of John M. Grady pertaining to 
his honorable discharge from the Army in March 1903. 

H. R. 4965. For the relief of Harry Walker, of Poplar, Mont., 
pertaining to burial of Indians. 

H. R. 4994. To amend the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 
Act to return 50 percent instead of 25 percent of fees collected 
by the United States to the counties. 

H. R. 5360. To take the profits out of war by steeply gradu- 
ated income and other taxes. 

H. R. 5477. For the benefit of the Crow Indians, permitting 
sales of allotted and inherited lands to members of Crow 
Tribe. 
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H. R. 5493. For the relief of Burr A. Davison, of Roundup, 
pertaining to postal funds lost in the failure of a bank. 

H. R. 5506. To authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
contract with the Montana State Water Conservation Board 
and the Tongue River Water Users’ Association for participa- 
tion in costs and benefits of the Tongue River reservoir 

Project, for the benefit of Tongue River Indian Reservation. 

H. R. 5533. To authorize advance of amounts due on de- 
linquent homestead entries on Fort Peck, Pine Ridge, and 
other Indian reservations. 

H. R. 5581. To amend the National Park Service Act em- 
powering the Secretary of the Interior to take over hotels, 
lodges, transportation services, and other facilities in national 
parks upon terms he may deem proper. 

H. R. 5590. For establishment of Woody Island Wildlife 
Refuge in Blaine County. 

H. R. 5621. To divide Montana into six judicial districts, 
and accommodations for terms of court. 

H. R. 5632. Making income from securities issued by the 
United States or any State or Territory subject to the 
income-tax laws of the United States or any subdivision 
thereof. 

H. R. 5655. To authorize the suspension of assessment work 
on mining claims held by location. 

H.R.5879. To provide for Federal courtrooms at Living- 
ston and Miles City. 

H. R. 6164. To provide for the restitution of the Peak’s Park 
fairgrounds at Roundup. 

H. R. 6176. For the relief of Otis Pewitt, of Whitefish, who 
was injured while fighting a fire in the Little Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

H. R. 6372. Permitting the development of farm units on 
public lands under Federal reclamation projects with funds 
furnished by the Farm Security Administration. 

H. R. 6975. To provide for the reconveyance of 3,820 acres 
to the State of Montana from within the boundaries of 
Yellowstone Park, in the State of Montana. 

H. R. 7054. To relieve the Bowdoin Oil & Gas Co., of Glas- 
gow, Mont., from any liability to the United States. 

H. R. 7097. To except the hours of service of persons em- 
ployed on the Government-owned Wiota-Fort Peck railroad 
from act of August 1, 1892, limiting hours of daily service 
employed on public works. 

H. R. 7112. To amend the 1939 relief act to restore prevail- 
ing wage scale. 

H. R. 7309. For the relief of Emmett Shaw, of Great Falls, 
who was injured while in the employ of the United States 
Forest Service. 

Of the above measures, I was successful in securing pas- 
sage in the House of the following bills: 

To authorize the addition to Glacier National Park of 
certain property acquired for the establishment of a fish 
hatchery—signed by President. 

To provide for the erection of a public historical museum 
in the Custer Battlefield National Cemetery. 

To empower the President to create additional and make 
additions to existing national forests from unappropriated 
lands owned by the United States in Montana. 

To provide funds for completion of school building at Wolf 
Point. 

To provide for the use of buildings and other facilities of 
national parks and national monuments for elementary- 
school purposes. 

For the relief of Harry Walker, of Poplar, Mont. 

To authorize the Secretary of the Interior to contract 
with the Montana State Water Conservation Board and the 
Tongue River Water Users’ Association for participation in 
costs and benefits of the Tongue River Reservoir project, 
for the benefit of the Tongue River Indian Reservation. 

Providing for terms of Federal district court at Livingston 
and Kalispell. 

A bill permitting the development of farm units on public 
lands under Federal reclamation projects with funds fur- 

‘nished by the Farm Security Administration. 

In addition to the preceding legislative items, I have taken 

an active interest and given my full support to measures pro- 
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viding for the improvement of irrigation and reclamation 
facilities in the West, in addition to all legislation pertaining 
to agricultural interests. : 

As a member of the House Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation and as a Representative of a State where irri- 
gation and reclamation play such an important role in the 
agricultural picture, I gave full support to the enactment of 
the bill providing for a variable payment of construction 
charges on Federal reclamation projects. The main purpose 
of the bill was to provide flexibility in the annual construc- 
tion charges under repayment contracts, so that repayment 
obligation each year will move up or down contemporane- 
ously with increases or decreases in the crop returns realized 
by the farmers. 

An excerpt from my remarks on the floor of the House 
July 27 in support of the bill follows: 

In other words, it (the reclamation bill) gives the farmers some 
chance, in case of a complete loss, so that their rights will not be 
imperiled or in anywise foreclosed. Other provisions of the pro- 
posed legislation provide for simplifications and economies in ad- 


ministration of the reclamation program and provide a sound 
basis for undertaking new construction. 


My major activity during the first session of the Seventy- 
sixth Congress centered on an attempt to amend the Sugar 
Act of 1937 and to permit United States beet and cane 
growers to produce more than 30 percent of the sugar needed 
annually for domestic consumption. After the Ellender 
sugar bill, amending the Sugar Act, passed the Senate and was 
shelved by the House Committee on Agriculture, I filed a 
discharge petition to take the bill out of committee and place 
it before the House for consideration and a vote. However, 
an insufficient number of signatures was placed on the peti- 
tion to permit this procedure. 

In several addresses on the floor of the House I discussed 
the situation facing Montana beet farmers and pointed out 
the unfairness of curtailing the beet acreage in Montana or 
any other State. Although no action was obtained, never- 
theless I believe that a feeling was crystallized in Congress 
which will be reflected at the next session when a new sugar 
act is written. We have served notice that the new sugar 
act will be written from the standpoint of the American 
farmer not from the standpoint of the welfare of foreign 
countries. 

My efforts in behalf of the construction of the Shirley- 
Terry-Fallon unit of the Buffalo Rapids projects in Montana 
were rewarded on May 31 when President Roosevelt approved 
an allocation of $1,100,000 for the construction of the project. 
The President pointed out in his approval announcement 
that— 

I know well the great need of this section for an irrigation de- 
velopment, and you have very effectively presented the matter 
to me. 

The Department of the Interior, including the Bureau of 
Reclamation, advised me they were “favorable” to the con- 
struction of the Saco Divide project and considerable atten- 
tion was devoted to the project during the entire session. I 
also took an active interest in the furtherance of the Dead 
Man’s Basin project, the Marias River project, the Milk River 
project, the Big Horn Dam project, the Yellowstone Basin 
development, and other programs of utmost importance to 
the future of Montana’s agricultural industry. 

I devoted utmost efforts to enactment of my bill providing 
for cost-of-production returns to farmers. I appeared þe- 
fore the House Committee on Agriculture and joined with a 
bloc of Congressmen from agricultural States in efforts to 
bring the bill before the House. The House committee, 
however, failed to take favorable action at this session. 

In connection with the cost-of-production bill, I pointed 
out to the committee that the farmer is the only person un- 
protected in the channels of trade today. The farmer is 
forced to pay an established price, generally far above cost 
of production, for every article he purchases, and at the 
same time must throw his products on the market and re- 
ceive what is offered. 

Following conferences with the Secretary of Agriculture 
and officials of the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
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tion, I was instrumental in obtaining a schedule of pro- 
tein premiums to be added to the 1939 wheat loan basic 
rates for hard red spring, hard red winter, and hard white 
wheat, in cases where the wheats show a 13-percent or more 
protein content. This schedule is of the greatest impor- 
tance to Montana, where high-protein wheat is produced. 

I have endeavored during the session just closed as well as 
preceding sessions to devote as much time as possible to my 
work on the House Committee on Indian Affairs in an attempt 
to better the economic position of the Indian on reservations 
in my own congressional district as well as over the Nation. 

I feel that the Indians have suffered an injustice and I be- 
lieve that they are entitled to every benefit which Congress 
can bestow on them. In addition to introducing many pieces 
of legislation for the benefit of Indians, I served as chairman 
of a number of subcommittees of the House committee, and 
throughout I attempted to give all assistance possible toward 
the cause of the American Indian. 

I voted for and devoted untiring efforts to enactment of 
the Townsend National Recovery bill. I appeared before the 
House Ways and Means Committee during hearings on the 
bill and urged favorable committee action on the bill, which 
is “a step in the right direction toward the solution of our 
economic problems.” I was one of the 101 Members of the 
House who voted for the bill and spoke on the floor in sup- 
port of the measure. 

During consideration of House Joint Resolution 83, pro- 
viding additional funds for the Works Progress Administra- 
tion, on January 13, I voted for the Cannon amendment to 
the bill to keep the W. P, A. deficiency appropriation at 
$875,000,000, as requested by President Roosevelt. Following 
the passage of the 1940 appropriation bill for work relief, I 
introduced a bill in the House to amend the act to restore 
the prevailing-wage scale, as well as providing for the reem- 
ployment of persons dropped from relief rolls. 

On June 29, when the House had under consideration 
the neutrality bill of 1939, I voted for the retaining of the 
arms-embargo clause which would prevent the shipment of 
munitions of war to any country engaged in combat. An 
excerpt from my remarks made on the floor of the House 
the night of June 29 will clarify my position in this matter: 

My objective is to do everything I can to keep my country out 
of European squabbles. I will fight to the finish the enactment 
into law of this bill as written because I feel that it means war 
to my country. 

Mr. Chairman, let us tear the mask off of this bill and look it 
squarely in the eye and drag the thing before the House as it 
really is. This not a neutrality bill; it is an intervention bill. 
What power is given the President of the United States under 
this bill? The power is given him to permit the lending of credit 
and money to England, France, and other countries under the 
operation of this act, Do you want to again lend money to 
nations that, after you had furnished them the best blood of 
American manhood, and after we had furnished them billions of 
dollars of our people’s money, that refer to us as the greatest 
Shylocks on the face of the earth when we suggested repayment? 
The great principle is whether or not the House of Representa- 
tives tonight is going to commit itself to a desire for profits 
and gold and sacrifice the blood of American youth over and 
above the desire for peace throughout the world, 


When the transportation bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act was before the House the week of July 24, I 
attempted to amend the bill to provide a greater security 
for the employees of the railroads in the section devoted to 
consolidation. Excerpts from my remarks on this legislation 
follow: 


The railroads of the country are indispensable. We must have 
them. We must have them not only in peacetime, but we must 
have them in wartime. They are in financial stress. We are either 
going to give them a square deal with other means of transporta- 
tion, or they will go into the hands of the Government and we 
will have Government ownership. 

Iam not defending the railroads. The present operators of rail- 
roads are now compelled to answer for the sins of their fathers, 
committed 60 or 75 years ago when they exploited this country, 
but nevertheless we are confronted with a condition which de- 
9 action to protect not only employees but innocent investors 
as well. 


On April 25, when the House had under consideration the 
strategic-metals bill, I worked for enactment of the legis- 
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tion and for the inclusion of the “buy American” provision 
in the bill. In my remarks in support of the bill, I said: 

I am going to support this measure, but not because I feel it is 
an emergency war measure. Personally, I do not believe we are 
in danger of going to war with any foreign country if we keep 
our feet on the ground. [Applause.] I am for this bill because 
it will giye encouragement to the development of our mines in the 
United States, and particularly in my own State of Montana. We 
produce in Butte, Mont., alone, as my colleague from Montana will 
verify, in the neighborhood of 70,000 tons of manganese ore per 
annum. 


I also described the chrome deposits in my congressional 
district. 


I voted against H. R. 5138, the so-called Smith alien bill, 
because I considered the legislation anti-Christian in that 
it permits no opportunity to forgive unfortunates for their 
past faults. A portion of my remarks pertaining to this 
bill follows: 

You cannot legislate morals into people. That was demon- 
strated by the eighteenth amendment. You cannot legislate 
patriotism into people any more than you can legislate morals into 
people. You have to feed the people. Let us find a way of taking 
care of a third of our population that needs care and quit spend- 
ing our time trying to pass laws to put them in jail and to deport 
them. Let us try to make them love our country, instead of hate 
it, by giving each man, rich or poor, a square deal. 

On January 19, when the House was considering an ap- 
propriation for the control of grasshoppers, Mormon crickets, 
and other insect pests, I assumed an active part in the debate 
in pointing out the necessity for the early approval of the 
appropriation. I have worked diligently each session of Con- 
gress in behalf of funds for the control of the crop-destroying 
insects. Among other statements, I said on the floor of 
the House: 

A few dollars spent early in the spring will accomplish much 
more than perhaps five times that amount spent later. 

However, when control funds were exhausted I was in- 
strumental in obtaining early House action on a special 
appropriation, and I made an appeal to the President to 
expedite the placing of his signature on the measure. 


The United States Government Housing Program 
Should Have Been Carried Forward 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1939 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, had we been given the 
opportunity to debate a housing bill it was my intention to 
speak briefly in favor of such a measure. I sincerely regret 
that this body was not used as a forum on that subject. 
Since I was unable to address the membership, I am taking 
this opportunity to give my views on this important subject. 

There is one thing that I have been particularly proud to 
do whenever I have been back home during the past 2 years. 
That has been to be able to tell my constituents—all of them, 
not just the home owners—that the Federal Government is 
doing something to help them live in decent homes in the 
midst of healthy environments. 

And, as all of you know, some of my constituents, and yours 
as well, are badly in need of such help. All too many of them 
are living under conditions that are downright disgraceful. 
And, as I said, we all know it. The folk back home in all 
walks of life know what the living conditions are in sub- 
standard dwellings, and they are rapidly awakening to the 
fact that the lowest-paid one-third of them have not been 
given the proper attention. 

VALUABLE WORK IS BEGUN 

The Congress of the United States began to take cog- 

nizance of housing perplexities back in the early 1930’s. A 
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very loud outcry arose when mortgage holders began fore- 
closing on homes in wholesale lots. We of this Congress 
came to the rescue by establishing the Home Loan Bank 
Board and the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. 

No one can deny that these organizations performed one 
of the outstanding services of our generation in saving thou- 
sands of homes from loss through foreclosure. These organ- 
izations, however, were saving the homes of rich and poor 
alike, wherever possible. But the lowest-inccme people did 
not own any homes and were not touched by this great 
service. 

Next, this Congress established the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. There is no question but that that Adminis- 
tration has functioned admirably in its field. That field, 
however, like the first, did not reach down to where the slum 
dweller suffered in misery in his dark and ill-kept basement 
or his bleak and bare-walled tenement. The F. H. A. has 
assisted in bringing into being excellent apartments and 
homes for families of moderate means. Moderate, mark you; 
not the lowest. 

Well, gentlemen, we are not wagging our heads in shame, 
exactly. But this seems to have been the old, old story of 
getting around last and least to the families of lowest income, 
the inarticulate, misery-burdened, one-third of our Nation 
who have no spokesman, no champion, no powerful friend 
to whom it could appeal in its hour of need. 

FORGOTTEN FAMILIES AIDED 

After years of turning our heads, of ignoring the plight 
of the millions crowding our slums, we at last got around 
to them in 1937. In that year the Congress passed the United 
States Housing Act, and actually did something for the most 
unfortunate families of the Nation—the forgotten families, if 
you please. 

We established the United States Housing Authority and 
told it to go ahead with a slum-clearance and rehousing 
program. And, frankly, gentlemen, we limited its funds to 
an amount only sufficient to develop a program and to show 
how slum clearance and low-rent housing should be 
accomplished. 

This Congress, my friends, gave the slum-dwellers and the 
alley-dwellers, the lowest-income groups, a ray of hope in a 
bleak and hostile world, as far as they are concerned. And 
now, can we go back among them and say we have changed 
our minds? I say we cannot do it. 

s HELP TO THE POOR 

What kind of punishment could be worse than to offer 
these millions of poor families the opportunity eventually to 
live in clean, decently equipped homes, dangling before them 
the picture of happiness and health and cleanliness such as 
they have never enjoyed, and then suddenly to snatch away 
their hopes? 

This is no time, gentlemen, to cut short a program so full 
of promise. This is no time to destroy the greatest single 
mass-housing movement this country has ever undertaken. 
To do this just when the rehousing and slum-clearance pro- 
gram is making itself felt throughout the country and is gain- 
ing the admiration and approval of the large majority of our 
unselfish citizens, I say, would be the most foolish thing we 
ever have done. 

And, gentlemen, I sincerely hope you will not go back on 
the promises we have given our low-income one-third, but 
will vote for the continuation of this program. 


Spending-Lending Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT G. ALLEN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1939 


Mr. ALLEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, the 47 Demo- 
crats who voted against consideration of the spending-lend- 
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ing bill were consistent in their stand and conformed to the 
platform of the Demccratic Party and the campaign pledges 
of President Roosevelt. 

In Sioux City, Iowa, on September 29, 1932, President 
Roosevelt spoke the following words: 


I accuse the present [Hoover] administration of being the great- 
est spending administration in peacetimes in all our history. It 
is an administration that has piled bureau on bureau, commission 
on commission, and has failed to anticipate the dire needs and the 
reduced earning power of the people. Bureaus and bureaucrats, 
commissions and commissioners have been retained at the expense 
of the taxpayer. * + + 

If we do not halt this steady process of building commissions 
and regulatory bodies and special legislation like huge inverted 
pyramids over every one of the simple constitutional provisions, 
we shall soon be spending many billions of dollars more. 


The truth of those words is as vital today as it was then. 

Again in his message to Congress on March 10, 1933, 
President Roosevelt made the following statement: 

And on my part I ask you very simply to assign to me the task 
of reducing the annual operating expenses of your National Gov- 
ernment. We must move with a direct and resolute purpose now. 
The Members of Congress and I are pledged to immediate economy. 
When a great danger threatens our basic security it is my duty 
to advise Congress of the way to preserve it. In so doing I must 


be fair not only to the few but to the many. It is in this spirit 
that I appeal to you. 


The 47 Democrats who helped to defeat the rule on the- 
spending-lending bill were absolutely loyal to the pledges and 


promises of the leader of their party. No apologies are 
necessary. 


New Deal Propaganda 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES HAWKS, Jr. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1939 


Mr. HAWKS. Mr. Speaker, in my remarks on the Farm 
Security Administration, which appeared in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at page 3700, I said: 

We are sure that here is one Federal agency that will have to 
be more careful of the political propaganda it is sending out jf 
the Hatch bill is signed by the President. 

It is a well-known fact that the New Deal administration 
conducts and maintains at the expense of the neglected and 
overburdened taxpayers of the country a gigantic system 
for the dissemination of political propaganda. This propa- 
ganda handles the truth carelessly which it pours forth from 
every nook and cranny of the manifold New Deal ramifica- 
tions to bolster the rapidly fading glamour of New Deal 
policies. 

Well, the President did sign the Hatch bill, reluctantly, 
and in his extraordinary message to Congress on yesterday 
he sought, among other specious interpretations of that bill, 
to preserve and safeguard his New Deal propaganda system 
by a flank movement of setting up a straw man of fear that 
somebody at some time will attack his precious offspring. 

The President said the Hatch bill— 

Raises the interesting question as to whether all Government 
officials except the President and Vice President, persons in the 
office of the President, heads and assistant heads of executive 
departments, and policy-determining officers appointed by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, must remain mute if and 
when they or the work with which they are concerned is attacked 
and misrepresented in a political campaign or preliminary thereto. 

The President falsely assumes that all criticism of New 
Deal officials and their acts would be in the “form of charges, 
misrepresentation, falsification, or vituperation” and could 
not be replied to “except by a handful of high executive offi- 
cials.” The President could not have better nor more cor- 
rectly described the character of the New Deal propaganda 
that daily aud hourly is spewed forth to the public, which 
misrepresents and falsifies the operations of the many New 
Deal agencies set up and multiplied during the last 6 years. 
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Suppose they are attacked and criticized in a political cam- 
paign or preliminary thereto, as certainly they will be, and 
such criticism is more apt to be just than otherwise and not 
false, would it not be enough for a handful of high executive 
Officials to reply to such criticisms, for are not those high 
executive officials responsible, not only for New Deal policies 
but for the acts of their subordinates? 

The President then goes on to say that it is the considered 
opinion of himself and Attorney General Murphy that all 
Federal employees, from the highest to the lowest have the 
right publicly to answer any attack or misrepresentation, 
but not as part of active participation in political campaigns. 

“To rule otherwise,” said the President, “would make it 
impossible for the people of the United States to learn from 
those who serve the Government, vital, necessary, and inter- 
esting facts relating to the manifold activities of the Federal 
Government,” and “to give a monopoly, to originate and dis- 
seminate information to those who, primarily for political 
purposes, unfortunately have been given to the spreading of 
false information.” 

This, gratuitously, is nothing more than a big red herring 
which the President drags in and throws across the trail. 
What greater “monopoly” exists than that within the Gov- 
ernment itself for the dissemination, not of vital facts re- 
lating to the manifold activities of the Federal Government, 
but for the dissemination of propaganda “primarily for 
political purposes?” It is this propaganda machine the 
President seeks to protect and preserve. Before the advent 
of the New Deal, and even under the restrictions of civil- 
service rules and regulations, the public had no difficulty in 
obtaining accurate information concerning “the manifold 
activities of the Federal Government.” 

During the consideration in Congress of the Hatch bill 
there was no intimation or interpretation that its provisions 
would restrict any legitimate function of Government. 

The President’s comment was both politically ingenious 
and mentally disingenuous. 


The United States Housing Program Is a Commu- 
nistic Scheme and Is Being Used to Exploit the 
Taxpayers and Especially to Oppress the Poorest 
People of Our Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FREDERICK C. SMITH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1939 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, the distinguished and 
able chairman of the Banking and Currency Committee [Mr. 
STEAGALL], just prior to my testimony before his committee 
opposing the extension of the United States housing pro- 
gram, voiced the commonly expressed belief of one school of 
political thought that the blame for our present economic 
distress is excessive concentration of wealth. 

He indicated that the Federal Government intends to use 
its taxing powers to decentralize the wealth of the Nation by 
drawing upon the hoarded store to build houses for the “ill 
housed,” supply food for the “underfed,” and so forth. 

I should like to call the attention of the gentleman to the 
fact that the Federal Government can hardly be said to be 
using any of its taxing powers for any such purposes. I be- 
lieve if he will give the matter some thought, he will discover 
that while Federal taxes have increased enormously since the 
inauguration of the spending program, regular Government 
operating costs have also increased proportionately. 

The increase in Federal taxes is being used largely to pay 
the cost of hundreds of thousands of new Federal political 
jobs, and the multitude of boards and bureaus that have been 
established under the spending program. If the science of 
taxation has established any one fact and grounded it more 
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firmly than any other, it is that the burden of taxation falls 
upon the masses in direct proportion to the total cost of 
government. The premise upon which this truth rests is 
that the real and ultimate source of all taxes is in produc- 
tion. Since no less than 85 percent of all the necessities of 
life are produced by the wage earners, farmers, and the other 
lower-income groups, it follows as a law that these groups 
must in the end bear the same proportion of taxes. The 
figure of 85 percent is based on a study of my own of the 
individual incomes as given by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. 

The following figures show how the increase in Federal 
taxes in the last 6 years has added to the burden of taxes 
which must be borne by the working classes and the poorer 
people in general: 

Total amount of ordinary taxes collected for the 
6-year period from 1928 to 1933, inclusive $19, 529, 000, 000 


Total amount of ordinary taxes collected for the 
6-year period from 1934 to 1939, inclusive 27, 232, 000, 000 


Amount of increase in the last 6 years over 


the previous 6 years...............-...... 7, 703, 000, 000 
Increased burden of Federal taxes borne by work- 
ing groups in last 6 years over former 6 years, 

85 percent of $7,703,000,000___.--______________ 6, 548, 000, 000 


11938 Treasury Report and 1939 Preliminary Treasury Report. 


Bear in mind also that the average annual income during 
the former 6 years was $3,000,000,000 more than the latter 
6 years. Thus it is seen that the Federal Government is 
using its taxing powers to enlarge its functions and promote 
its own growth. 

I do not know what effect the great increase in Federal 
taxes is having in the way of decentralizing the Nation’s 
wealth. Two things, however, appear to me to be certain: 
One is that if there is any such dissemination, none of it is 
reaching the masses. The other is that the masses are pay- 
ing the bulk of the increase in taxes. 

In its lavish use of credit the Federal Government is de- 
centralizing the Nation’s wealth. Here there is a distribution 
of temporary benefits which reaches a section of the masses, 
but only a section. But when the bill will finally be paid, 
and paid it will be, whether in dollars and cents or in the 
agonizing pains of a national bankruptcy, who but the masses 
will do the real paying? 

Not only is the present abuse of Government credit storing 
up for the toilers of this land an added burden of taxation 
and laying the ground for something far worse, but it is 
destroying the industry of our Nation, the very lifeblood of 
labor itself. 

The able chairman of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee also strongly protested his faith in property and 
human rights. 

I do not reckon— 


He said— 
that there is anyone here who has any more respect for property 
rights thanI have * * *. I believe they are inseparably linked 
with human rights. 

As will be seen from further remarks in the hearings, Mr. 
STEAGALL defended this so-called slum-clearance program as 
a humanitarian act. I thoroughly respect his sincerity and 
belief in the matter. But I cannot agree with him that the 
United States Housing Act has the least respect for property 
or human rights, or that there is anything whatever humani- 
tarian about it. I look upon it as the most flagrant viola- 
tion and disregard of property and human rights, and as 
one of the most hurtful measures to the poor that can be 
conceived. 

Five-thousand-dollar houses are being built for an arbi- 
trarily selected group in the middle-income third of our popu- 
lation. Where is there any respect for property rights in 
arbitrarily taxing the people in the upper income third, 
many of whom cannot afford homes costing more than $3,000 
or $4,000, to build $5,000 houses for the middle-income group? 

Where is there any respect for property or human rights 
in arbitrarily taxing the middle-income group, who cannot 
afford to own or rent homes costing more than $2,000 or 
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$3,000, to build $5,000 houses for an arbitrarily selected num- 
ber of families of their own income group? 

Where is there any respect for property or human rights, 
or even a sign of humanitarianism in arbitrarily taxing the 
lower income third, who must live in houses costing from a 
few hundred to a thousand or two thousand dollars, many 
of whom have by toil and sacrifice laid by enough to provide 
themselves with little homes they can call their own, to 
build $5,000 houses and furnish free rent, for their more 
fortunate brethren whose incomes are from 2 to 5 times 
more than their own? 

Where is there any compassion for the poor, or even a 
scintilla of regard for their rights, in permitting a highly 
centralized political bureaucracy like the United States 
Housing Authority, whose responsibility to the communities 
in which it operates is so indirect and distant that it is 
practically nil, armed with the power of eminent domain, to 
descend upon a community and throw the people living in it 
out of their homes into the streets without even consulting 
them about it? To deny this is being done is merely de- 
fending the deed, for it is well known that it is taking place 
all over the country. I personally saw the U. S. H. A. try 
te do this very thing in my own city, Marion, Ohio. 

To answer that the people living in the so-called slum 
areas are paid for their properties, where they own them, is 
merely a confession of utter disregard for any of their rights. 
Has our civilization really reverted so far that human beings 
are again to be evaluated in the terms of dollars and cents? 
How far is this from actual human slavery? Russia arbi- 
trarily shifts her people from one section of the country to 
another. We call that communism and bitterly condemn 
such action. Mussolini is now doing the same thing in the 
Tyrol. We condemn his conduct as being the work only of a 
brutal dictator. But the United States is also doing the same 
thing. In many sections where the Federal Government is 
building dams it is being done. It is taking place on a large 
scale in the operation of the U. S. H. A. Is it any less bar- 
baric if we do this than if Russia and the other absolutist 
powers do it? 

The power of eminent domain is a very dangerous weapon 
unless its use is most carefully restricted. It should never be 
applied until all other means for attaining the end sought 
have been exhausted. It is a power that is subject to the 
most flagrant abuse of human rights. Applied in the wrong 
place, it becomes one of the most effectual instruments for 
exploiting the taxpayers and oppressing the people. In the 
hands of the U. S. H. A. and certain other selfish interests, 
the power of eminent domain is now being used to exploit the 
taxpayers and oppress the people. 

The scheme grossly violates all the honest and just prin- 
ciples of taxation, as they were so classically stated by Adam 
Smith in his four maxims of taxation, especially in the first 
two, which follow: 

1. The subjects of every state ought to contribute to the support 
of the government, as nearly as possible in proportion to their 
respective abilities; that is, in proportion to the revenue which 
they respectively enjoy under the protection of the state. In the 
observation or neglect of this maxim consists what is called the 
equality or inequality of taxation. ; 

2. The tax which each individual is bound to pay ought to be 
certain, and not arbitrary. The time of payment, the manner of 
payment, the quantity to be paid, ought all to be clear and plain 
to the contributor, and to every other person. The certainty of 
what each individual ought to pay is, in taxation, a matter of so 
great importance, that a very considerable degree of inequality, it 
appears, I believe, from the experience of all nations, is not near 
so great an evil as a very small degree of uncertainty. 

The United States Housing Act arbitrarily exempts an 
arbitrarily selected number of families in the middle-income 
group from paying property taxes. These people are 
exempted from “contributing to the support of government, 
as nearly as possible in proportion to their abilities * * * 
in proportion to the revenue they respectively enjoy under 
the protection of the State.” They live in comparative lux- 
ury, receive free rents, enjoy the benefits of police and fire 
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protection, janitor service, as well as education, at the ex- 
pense of other taxpayers. They enjoy the extraordinary and 
revolutionary special privilege of being permitted to exercise 
the right to vote on matters affecting real-estate taxes, which 
they themselves are exempted from paying. 

For what reason— 


Asks John Stuart Mill— 
ought equality to be the rule in matters of taxation? 


For the reason, he says— 


That it ought to be so in all affairs of government. A govern- 
ment ought to make no distinction of persons or classes in the 
strength of their claims on it. If anyone bears less than his fair 
share of the burden, some other person must suffer more than his 
share. Equality of taxation, therefore, as a maxim of politics, 
means equality of sacrifice. It means apportioning the contribu- 
tion of each person toward the expenses of the Government, so 
that he shall feel neither more nor less inconvenience from his 
share of the payment than every other person experiences from his. 


The inherent wrong in the scheme is the arbitrary levying 
of taxes. It was the arbitrary levying of taxes by the sover- 
eign power of the state that has been at the bottom of every 
major revolution that has taken place. 

It was the arbitrary taxation of his subjects by Louis XIV 
that reduced them to human wretches and laid the basis for 
the French Revolution. 8 

It was the arbitrary levying of taxes by King John upon the 
baronial order that caused the latter to revolt and wrest from 
him Magna Carta, out of which grew the entire English par- 
liamentary system. 

Indeed, the whole parliamentary system is based on the 
principle of keeping the powers of taxation in the hands of the 
people, so as to prevent the government from arbitrarily 
exercising them. 

It was the arbitrary taxation by King George of the 
colonists that was so largely responsible for the American 
Revolution. 

Nor can the United States expect to long escape the same 
evil consequences if we continue to pursue the iniquitous 
course of permitting the arbitrary taxation of our people as 
embodied in such socialistic schemes like the United States 
housing program. 


What To Do About Pollution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1939 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as this session of 
Congress is about to adjourn without taking action on the 
various pollution and antipollution measures now before us, 
it is my hope that during the recess each of us may find 
occasion and opportunity to give some study to the perplexing 
problem of pollution which has been gradually but surely 
ruining the clean streams and the pure waters of America 
since the advent of the first white man on this continent. 

I realize that the busy session of a typical Congress permits 
of little opportunity to study and analyze all the legislation 
which confronts us, and such a matter as pollution control 
is all too likely to be shunted aside without a careful study of 
its consequences or the procedures leading to its cure. Let us 
hope that the next session will find us confronted with fewer 
items of major legislation, so there will be more time for our 
deliberative consideration of the whole problem of pollution. 

Inasmuch as it now appears that both Senate bill 685, the 
so-called Barkley bill, and H. R. 6723, the so-called Mundt bill, 
will be before us for consideration sometime in January, I am 
inserting at this point under permission granted me by the 
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House a radio interview on this whole subject which was 
recently broadcast over the Mutual Broadcasting System’s 
network under auspices of the American Wildlife Institute, 
which group is actively working for the passage of H. R. 6723: 


Narrator, America’s wildlife! 

(Fanfare. ) 

Announcer. America is a land of rapidly diminishing natural 
resources, 

Nagrator. Ugly erosion sores eat into our fertile lands. 

ANNOUNCER. Many of our widespread forests have been hacked 
and burned to the ground. 

Narrator. Once-plentiful birds and animals are threatened with 
the fate of the extinct passenger pigeon and the buffalo. 

ANNOUNCER. Great fish runs that once gave sustenance to thou- 
sands have been destroyed. 

Narrator. The country’s wildlife is in danger. 

(Music in—theme—fade to background.) 

Narrator (behind music). This program is brought to you 
through the cooperation of the American Wildlife Institute. 

ANNOUNCER. The purpose of these broadcasts is to awaken greater 
interest in the country’s wildlife. 

Narrator. To the end that a priceless American heritage—the 
right to enjoy the great out of doors—may be restored. 

ANNOUNCER. To the end that our country may become a better 
place in which to live. 

(Music up to end.) 

ANNOUNCER. Pollution, or the despoiling of our waters, is one of 
the greatest menaces to wildlife in our country. Today this subject 
will be discussed by the Honorable Kari E. MUNDT, a Member of the 
United States House of Representatives from South Dakota, and 
former national vice president of the Izaak Walton League of 
America. Con Monopr will be interviewed by C. M. Palmer, 
Jr., acting secretary of the American Wildlife Institute. Congress- 
man MUNDT and Mr. Palmer. 

Mr. PALMER. Congressman MUNDT, just to get the records straight, 
what is pollution? 

Mr. Munpt. Mr. Palmer, pollution, which, generally speaking, 
means the despoiling of water, is roughly divided into three classi- 
fications. First, we have individual or petty pollution; then, al- 
though not necessarily in that order of importance, municipal and 
industrial pollution of waters. Under the first heading would come 
the thoughtless and unnecessary throwing of papers, cans, and 
refuse into streams by campers and picnickers, This compara- 
tively—and I say comparatively unimportant, mind you—form of 
pollution can be corrected by public education in common decency 
and correct outdoor behavior. The second type I mentioned is the 
raw sewage from municipalities, perhaps carrying some industrial 
wastes, entering rivers through our sewerage systems. This waste 
is generally alkaline in nature and heavily laden with bacteria and 
disease germs. Such pollution often seriously depletes the oxygen 
content of a stream or river, killing fish and other aquatic life. 
The third type covers the waste from different industries. 
varies widely in character and effect. In general, industrial wastes 
are acid and many are highly toxic and poisonous. Except when 
highly diluted, many industrial pollutants kill all forms of aquatic 
life. Sometimes even abandoned industries continue to pollute our 
rivers and streams. The acid effluent from abandoned coal mines 
is the largest and most destructive source of pollution from aban- 
doned industries. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Munpt, why is the control of pollution an im- 
portant problem? 

Mr. Munor. The control of pollution is such a vital question it 
is very difficult to answer that question in the short time we have 
for this discussion. In fact, many programs much longer than this 
one could be devoted to describing some of the horrible effects of 
pollution. It may be said briefly, however, that pollution, while 
commonly referred to as a public-health matter, is not alone a 
health matter nor do certain types of pollution directly involve 
bkealth—although this is an important phase of the problem. Or- 
ganic wastes, such as municipal sewage, may not always be detri- 
mental to fish life, but they are a menace to public health, and the 
water must be treated to kill typhoid and other bacteria. On the 
other hand, some industrial wastes in a water supply may not be 
considered detrimental to public health, but because of their toxic 
nature readily kill fish and other aquatic life. Sometimes, too, the 
pollution is not strong enough to be a menace to public health nor 
directly kill fish, yet may blanket the bottoms of streams, killing 
the minute organisms that are the foundation of the aquatic food 
supply on which fish are dependent for their existence. Such 
streams and rivers will be practically barren of fish, although they 
may pass the requirements of both public health and fish. Most 
public-health departments have been concerned primarily, perhaps 
solely, with the product that comes through the water faucet to 
the ultimate consumer. As long as it is possible to purify the water 
for drinking, it is of little or no moment to the public-health au- 
thorities that a river may be so vilely polluted as to be absolutely 
dead biologically. 
an Mr. Munort, how can this pollution problem be rem- 

e 

Mr. MuNDT. Mr. Palmer, you and I and everybody else who has 
studied this problem know it can be effectively dealt with in only 
one way—by proper control, We don’t need any further study of 
the problem to realize how important it is to the country. What 
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we need now, and right now, is effective control of pollution. This 
control must be eminently fair to those now polluting our waters. 
It must give them time to work out pollution control for their indi- 
vidual operations, but it must require that pollution be controlled. 
I think such pollution control may best be achieved through a bill 
which I introduced in the House this session. 

sions * What does your pollution- control bill propose, Mr. 

Nr 

Mr. Mounor. The bill I introduced, known as H. R. 6723, if passed 
by the Houses of Congress, will absolutely outlaw pollution. For 
150 years now we have done nothing about pollution except per- 
haps to talk a great deal about it. During that time billions of 
gallons of water have been polluted and millions of dollars have 
been wasted by our failure to take definite action. I think it is 
high time we did something, and the bill I introduced should solve 
the problem. It is a pollution-control measure with teeth in it— 
something the need for which has been growing from the very 
moment the first white man set foot upon this continent. 

Mr. PALMER. Aren’t there other pollution measures now being 
considered by Congress? 

Mr. Munpr. Yes; but these measures not only lack teeth, so far as 
controlling pollution is concerned, but they are actually harmful. 
Let me explain. Two other bills were introduced—one, known as 
the Spence bill, is being practically neglected at the present time; 
another, introduced by Senator BARKLEY, the majority leader, while 
called a pollution-control bill, is anything but that. As a matter 
of fact, there is no mention of pollution control anywhere in the 
bill, except in its title. This bill would merely provide for further 
study of pollution by the Public Health Service—at a cost of 
$1,000,000 a year. That’s all there is to it. It absolutely would 
not control pollution. We don't need any further study of pollu- 
tion to know the damage it is doing and the dire necessity of 
controlling it. What we need now is actual control of pollution. 

Mr, PALMER. If the Barkley bill is not effective, why was it intro- 
duced and why does it have supporters, Mr. MUNDT? 

Mr. MuNDT. The Barkley bill is a red herring, Mr. Palmer, and 
that’s what makes it so dangerous. Everybody realizes that some- 
thing should be done about pollution, even the polluters them- 
selves. One witness stated flatly before one of the House hearings 
on the subject that unless something was done about pollution, in 
another 10 years there wouldn’t be a stream left in the United 
States in which any self-respecting fish would live. All of those 
responsible for pollution admit something must be done, and prac- 
tically all of them endorse the Barkley bill. It is very significant 
that those responsible for the damage are lobbying for this in- 
nocuous bill, and very much opposed to the bill I introduced, which 
would actually end pollution. You see, those responsible for pol- 
lution know that public opinion is demanding some action in the 
matter. They think that if the Barkley bill can be rammed 
through, that will silence public opinion, as a great many people 
unacquainted with the facts will believe that at long last Congress 
has actually done something about pollution. That will silence 
some of the public and make it even more difficult for us to get a 
real pollution-control measure passed later. That’s why I de- 
scribed the Barkley bill as a dangerous red herring. 

Mr. PALMER. How would your bill act to end pollution? 

Mr. MUNDT. Pollution control, under the bill I introduced, would 
be administered by the Chief of Engineers of the United States 
Army. He would be advised by a committee, consisting of the 
Surgeon General of the United States Public Health Service, the 
Chief of the United States Biological Survey, and the Commissioner 
of Fisheries. The Chief of Engineers would also cooperate with the 
States, thus preserving States’ rights. The Chief of Engineers would 
be charged with the duty of ending pollution, taking action on 
specific instances as they arose. The Mundt bill would not become 
effective until 2 years after passage. This should give most polluters 
time to work out solutions to their problems. However, just to 
give everyone a fair chance and to keep from imposing hardships 
or asking the impossible, there is yet another clause in the bill. 
This clause allows the Chief of Engineers to grant an extension of 
time, not exceeding 5 years, wherever a public hearing has shown 
that compliance with the standards of purity fixed by the Chief of 
Engineers cannot be complied with before the effective date of the 
act. The bill further provides that a reasonable time shall be 
allowed for the completion of treatment works. In other words, ifa 
municipality or industry is making an honest effort to solve the 
problem, it will not be arbitrarily punished. The bill I introduced 
would be far more economical than the Barkley bill. It specifically 
states that not more than $500,000 shall be appropriated each year 
to carry out its provisions, and in all probability it will cost much 
less than that. 

Mr. PALMER. What can the general public do to help in this fight 
for pollution control? 

Mr. Munor. The general public can help a great deal by realizing 
that the Barkley bill is a harmful substitute for a real pollution- 
control measure and by getting solidly behind H. R. 6723, which is 
the bill I introduced, with certain amendments giving polluters 
more time to work out answers to their problems, I am firmly con- 
vinced that the people of America realize the necessity of pollution 
control. Now they must realize that that is possible only if a law 
with teeth in it is enacted—and get behind that law. 

Mr. PALMER. The Mundt bill, or H. R. 6723, is just such a measure. 
I understand it will come before the House some time this session. 
I can only add my pleas to those of Congressman Mundt and ask all 
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our listeners to get solidly behind this legislation. Make your wants 
known by wiring or an air-mail letter to your Congressman. And 
now our time is up, and I must say thank you, Congressman MUNDT, 
and thank you, listeners, for your attention. 

ANNOUNCER. You have just heard another in a series of broadcasts 
on American wildlife brought to you through the cooperation of the 
American Wildlife Institute. Today pollution was discussed by 
Congressman KARI. E. MUNDT, of South Dakota, who was interviewed 
by C. M. Palmer, Jr., of the American Wildlife Institute. Copies of 
this broadcast may be obtained by writing the station to which you 
are listening or direct to the American Wildlife Institute, Wash- 
ington, D. C 

Let me point out one additional reason why it is imperative 
that all of us study most carefully the sources of support 
and the eventual consequences of all forms of legislation 
which will confront us in the next session on this problem of 
pollution, 

It has long been a source of embarrassment to early sup- 
porters of S. 685, many of whom have accepted it as a bona 
fide antipollution bill from its title, without analyzing its 
contents, that as the hearings developed before committees 
of both Houses of Congress it soon became apparent that 
every “polluter” who testified opposed H. R. 6723, every na- 
tionally known conservation organization went on record for 
-H. R. 6723 and in opposition to S. 685, whereas, to the con- 
sternation of many sincere legislators who were first attracted 
to the Senate bill, they found the “polluters” themselves in 
many instances urging Congress to adopt that bill. This 
“kiss of death” from the lips of those most vehement in their 
denunciation of all previous antipollution legislation led 
many Congressmen to investigate further and to switch their 
support away from the Senate bill and in favor of H. R. 6723. 

For example, in the Recorp for August 2, a distinguished 
and able Member of this body inserted a list of supporters 
of S. 685 under the heading of “Stream pollution bill—Every 
public-health body in America worthy of the name is for 
the Barkley-Spence bill.” A headline reader would surely 
be impressed by such inclusive adulation for the Barkley bill. 
But I hope every Member will take the time to read this list 
of “public-health bodies worthy of the name,” because the 
seventh name on the list is the Brewers’ Association of 
Greater Cincinnati, which will itself, I feel certain, be sur- 
prised to find it elevated to the rank of a “public-health body” 
in the pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The ninth name on the list is the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States which organization may have much to 
commend it but this is the first time I have found it masquer- 
ading before us as a “public-health body.” Other imagina- 
tion-stretching names on this list of humanitarian organiza- 
tions dedicated to the health of man and the purity of his 
streams and rivers are the Dayton Business and Civic Associ- 
ation, the Great Miami Valley Taxpayers’ Association, and 
other industrial and commercial groups until we even find 
our old friend of pollution fame, the Independent Petroleum 
Association of America, proudly displayed in this list headed 
“public-health bodies” and offered as testimony of groups 
unselfishly fighting a bill which would admittedly control 
pollution and favoring a bill which actually in the form it 
passed the other body of this House offered a bounty to indi- 
viduals and municipalities whose pollution proved most of- 
fensive. A reading of S. 685 will indeed prove a diverting 
and a revealing pastime for those enjoying games of “hunt 
and seek” and wanting to entertain themselves trying to find 
one word or phrase in the bill which would in any way, at 
any time, or in any place “control pollution.” 

It is only fair and frank to state, however, that the list of 
“public-health bodies” inserted in the Recorp for August 2 
did contain the names of many State boards of health. 
These legitimate health-serving groups have almost uni- 
versally been lead to support S. 685. Whether the fact that 
S. 685 sets up a special fund to be collected from the tax- 
Payers each year to the extent of $700,000, annually “to be 
allotted and paid to the States for expenditures by or under 
the direction of their respective State health authorities” 
had anything to do with these endorsements, it would not be 
nice to suggest and it is not my purpose to contend. 
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But two facts cannot be denied: First, many State health 
boards have endorsed S. 685. Second, if it passes, an annual 
“take” of $700,000 will be available to these boards from the 
Federal Santa Claus. A third fact may be argued, but I doubt 
if it, either, can be denied: Third, pollution would still go on 
uncontrolled if the bill passed in its present form, but the 
tax collector would reach down a little deeper into the pocket 
of each taxpayer to the Federal Government. 

A curious fellow might have cause to wonder why so many 
State health boards have endorsed the identical pollution 
bill which is endorsed and enthusiastically supported by some 
of the biggest “polluters” in America. Frankly, it causes me 
to wonder! I make no implications and intend no criticisms 
and am willing to take the charitable position that many of 
the health boards have not studied S. 685 but have hastily 
endorsed it on a pretty much of a “sight and unseen” basis at 
the recommendation of somebody else. Either the “polluters” 
or the health boards are being badly fooled or the taxpayer 
is being taken for a ride, because a bill which finds twin 
support from those who profit from pollution and those who 
should be its greatest enemies cannot be both fish and fowl 
at the same time. 

Mr. Speaker, my only purpose for these remarks is to point 
out the confusion and misinformation which surrounds the 
entire problem of pollution. I do not question the sincerity of 
anybody in this House in his desire to stop pollution. I do not 
impugn the motives of cur public-health bodies nor, for that 
matter, of our “public-health bodies,” despite their unnatural 
masquerade. 

It is my hope that when we return fresh from our recess we 
can all get together on a rational and laudable antipollution 
kill which conservationists, health authorities, taxpayers, and 
public-spirited industrialists can all support to the end that 
what remains of the clean streams and pure waters of this 
country may be preserved for future generations. 


Eggs in the New Deal Basket 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. JOSHUA L. JOHNS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1939 


Mr. JOHNS. Mr. Speaker, one more fallacy of the New 
Deal agricultural program is clearly demonstrated in the huge 
losses that have been incurred by the egg producers of this 
country. 

The following figures are reported by the United States 
Department of Agriculture: 


Price of eggs—cents per dozen 
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Fill in price you get for your eggs today. 
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Eggs averaged 6 cents more per dozen during the last 12 
Republican years than in the first 6 New Deal years, and 
10.1 cents per dozen more than the price of 15.5 cents today. 

Wisconsin produced 799,100,000 dozens of eggs in the past 
6 years. If Wisconsin farmers had received the additional 
6 cents per dozen that eggs averaged during the last 12 Re- 
publican years, the egg producers of Wisconsin would have 
had $47,946,000 more than they did with the New Deal egg 
prices. Eggs averaged 31 percent more under the last 12 
Republican years than during the first 6 New Deal years. 
These 15.5-cent-per-dozen eggs show: 

Egg producers of the United States received $1,059,445,000 
less during the last 6 New Deal years than they would have 
received if they had been paid the prices they obtained under 
the last 12 Republican years. 

The price of eggs was 27 cents per dozen the day the New 
Dealers were voted into power, and are 15.5 cents per dozen 
today. 

Mr. Congressman, how many dozen eggs did your constit- 
uents produce the past 6 years, and with a 6-cents-per- 
dozen loss, what was their total loss? 

Mr. Farmer, how many dozen eggs did you produce the 
past 6 New Deal years? How much money would you have 
in your pocket if you had the additional 6 cents per dozen 
for the eggs you have produced during this time? 

Secretary Wallace’s suggestion for improvement of egg 
prices is to have Congress lend and spend and increase the 
public debt. 

The egg producers of this country not only need the rich 
home market but they should not be subjected to Federal 
competition in their business, where thousands of chickens 
are being furnished to beginners to compete with poultry- 
men already established in the business. 

The first 5 months of 1938, 88,304 dozen shell eggs were 
imported, and during the first 5 months of 1939 there were 
149,424 dozen, or an increase of 70 percent, even during the 
prevailing low prices. 


The Farmer Pays the Freight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1939 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, the Federal Surplus Com- 
modities Corporation is supposed to operate for the benefit of 
the farmer and also to furnish food to the underprivileged 
third of our population. 

This program has been carried out for the benefit of the 
relief rolls, but I can see little, if any, benefit, so far as agri- 
culture is concerned. 

First. Agricultural products are purchased as cheaply as 
they can be bought, and given away now through the blue- 
stamp process. 

Second. Agricultural products purchased do not seem to 
represent the importance of the agricultural industry. For 
example, not one pound of cheese has been purchased dur- 
ing the past fiscal year, though the price of cheese has been 
only 114 cents per pound, or only a little over one-half the 
cost of production. The sum of $3,000,000 has been spent 
for fluid milk, and $12,000,000 of milk could have been dis- 
tributed through purchases of cheese. 

CONCLUSIONS 

First. The farmer by having his products purchased at 
from 50 to 75 percent of the cost of production is con- 
tributing from 25 to 50 percent of the cost of feeding the 
people on relief as well as the whole population. 

Second. No man can say that this administration is feed- 
ing the poor, when the farmer is making such a large con- 
tribution to the feeding of the poor as well as the rich. 
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Third. No one can expect to stabilize agricultural prices 
with funds from the United States Treasury that represent 
1 to 144 percent of the national farm income when we are 
importing agricultural products that represent 10 to 21 per- 
cent of our national farm income. We may “save at the 
spigot but lose at the bunghole.“ 

Fourth. The orange and blue stamps may be of political 
value and may have some vote appeal, but I am sure the 
farmer would like to see a program with a little more of a 
red, white, and blue basis. 

Fifth. Let us use this food for our 2,240 foster homes, with 
a population of 242,000 dependent children, on a nonsec- 
tarian basis if we really wish to follow a nonpolitical feed- 
the-needy program. 

Sixth. Let us give the farmer what it costs him to produce 
this food supply before we give his whole market away. 


The Housing Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM J. MILLER 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1939 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
I voted for the resolution to make in order the consideration 
of the so-called housing bill. 

I voted for the resolution for at least two reasons: First, 
because I feel that real slum clearance is badly needed and 
that the Federal Government should aid in such a program 
even as it has aided in our road program. I feel that when 
the social benefits are taken into account this program will 
pay big dividends, not only in dollars saved but in an im- 
proved standard of living. Second, and more important 
than any other reason, I voted for the housing resolution 
because I have assured the people of my district that I would 
vote for a housing program. 

I did not bring much to Washington with me but I did 
bring a reputation for keeping my promises. I intend to 
take that reputation back to Connecticut with me unim- 
paired. It was stated on the floor that a vote against the 
resolution was a vote against the housing bill, and I believe 
that that statement is correct. 

The bill as reported out of the Banking and Currency 
Committee was not perfect but I honestly believe that this 
House, sitting for 4 hours in the Committee of the Whole, 
could have amended the bill so that it would have been 
workable. 

The housing bill, in my humble opinion, is not as bad 
as it was painted by Members who spoke against it during 
the debate on the rule. Certainly most of the $800,000,000 
appropriated for Housing will be returned to the Government 
when the housing bonds are retired. No one will claim that 
these bonds will be permitted to default, 

The subsidy amounting to 3% percent of the amount 
allotted for slum-clearance projects will, of course, be an 
expense to the Government. But that is the Government’s 
contribution to make possible conditions such that those with 
low incomes may live in decent homes. The cities make their 
contributions by granting tax exemption and services on such 
projects. 

I for one intend to give extensive study to the subject of 
slum clearance during the coming recess of Congress. I hope 
to visit England in order that I may study their housing 
program. I intend to investigate some of the ugly rumors 
relating to the administration of the United States Housing 
Authority, as only by honest and efficient administration can 
this program be continued. We will deal with this subject 
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early next year and I am hopeful that the Banking and 
Currency Committee will bring in a bill that will be approved 
by the House and by the country. 


Embargo on Sale of War Supplies to Japan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. LEE E. GEYER 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1939 


LETTER FROM THE CHINA AID COUNCIL 


Mr. GEYER of California. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include a letter from the China Aid 
Council, of Los Angeles, Calif. This letter is an indication of 
the trend in public sentiment toward the United States with- 
drawing her support from a violator of treaties. 


CHINA Arp COUNCIL, 
Los Angeles, Calif., July 29, 1939. 
Hon. Lre E. GEYER, 
Congressman, Seventeenth District of California, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN GEYER: We herewith wish to advise you 
that we have recently forwarded another batch of petitions to 
Washington requesting that an embargo be placed on the sale 
of war supplies to Japan. To date 44,729 persons residing in Los 
Angeles and vicinity have signed these petitions. This is exclusive 
of the petitions which have been forwarded by church and other 
groups. The action of these 44,729 citizens has been followed by 
118 labor, civic, fraternal, and patriotic organizations in this city 
and vicinity which have signed resolutions asking similar action. 

These petitioners and organizations speak in behalf of 300,000 
of our local residents. We are again asking that when the neu- 
trality legislation again comes before Congress you will vote in 
favor of such legislation as shall place an embargo on the sale 
of war supplies to Japan. 

Yours very truly, 
CHINA Arp CoUNCIL, 
By Irvin E. CLINE, 
Executive Secretary. 


The Nation’s Balance Sheet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1939 
Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include the following statement: 


The Nation’s balance sheet, June 30, 1939 
(From July 1, 1938, to June 30, 1939) 


The Federal Government collected 
The Federal Government spent —— ue 


Leaving a gross deficit of. 
From the gross deficit deduct: 


Statutory debt retiremen 58, 246, 450. 00 
National bank note retirements 5, 497, 305. 45 
Surplus in trust funds, gold increment, sil- 
ver seigniorage, and Government check- 
ING ACCOUNTS... „ 884, 286, 173. 36 
Leaving a net deficit orf 2, 652, 484, 476.14 
Increase in public debt.. 3, 274, 792, 095. 
Debt as of June 1939____ 40, 439, 532,411.11 
Pre-war debt, Mar. 31, 1917 1, 282, 044, 346. 28 
First post-war peak, Aug. 31, 1919. 26, 596, 701, 648. 01 
Increase since 1930 — 24, 413, 445, 324. 04 
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James A. Farley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 4 (legislative day of Wednesday, August 2), 
1939 


ARTICLE BY JAMES E. DUNNE ENTITLED “THE STAR OF 
FARLEY” 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Recor an article by 
James E. Dunne relative to Hon. James A. Farley. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE STAR OF FARLEY 


Neptune is supposed to control the seas. To Mars is imputed 
responsibility for wars and disasters. When these planets are 
opposite each other in their orbits, a struggle for dominance is 
reputed to take place. Lately those planets are said to have been 
in this contending position, and some astrology students have been 
led to attribute the three recent mysterious submarine disasters 
to that “war” in the great space of the universe. 

Undercurrents of the seas are indeed rough and uncertain. 

The political seas no less so. 

Many brave hearts are asleep in the political deep, to be joined 
anon by others. 

The planets of Washington, for the most part, are opposite one 
another in their orbits. 

So far as insurance goes, there is one planet in the Capital galaxy 
shining out more effulgently than all the rest. For all we know, 
the course of this planet may be mapped in the great chart that 
orders the inscrutable travels of the worlds out there in the vague 
unknown. 

James A. Farley! 

Despite contention from other political planets, that star is on 
rise. 

CARTER Grass speaks of James A. Farley as “one man who keeps 
his word.” 

CARTER Gass’ words are always appreciated, and the record of 
James A. Farley speaks for itself. Farley has never been known to 
break the faith. 

The Gallup polls, authoritative in the past as barometers of 
public sentiment, show James A. Farley the choice of many to 
carry the Democratic banner in the next national election. Yet 
James A. Farley has not indicated his candidacy. 

James A. Farley is a proven friend of the insurance business. 

We turned back the pages of the years in the Index the other 
day, and this last fact—James A. Farley's good will toward the 
insurance business—stood out like a beacon in lowering clouds of 
black. 

That is why it can be said that, so far as insurance goes, there 
is one planet in the capital galaxy that is burning into the public 
consciousness. 

In October 1936, James A. Farley wrote a special article which 
was copyrighted by the Index. 

His words of those days are worth repeating now. 

It will be recalled that certain prominent Republicans induced a 
national case of jitters by casting doubt upon the credit of the 
insurance business if they lost the election. 

Spoke Farley: 

“The statement has been made and repeated often during this 
campaign * + that the policies of the * * + adminis- 
— had threatened the insurance structure of the United 

tes. 

“Granting that it was made not in all honesty but for campaign 
purposes it was, nevertheless, an indictment of an industry which 
has a larger stake in the future of America than any other and for 
that reason it was dangerous and inflammatory. It was, I am glad 
to say, r as such by insurance men generally, so that 
explanations and alibis have been the order ever since. 

“Explanations cannot, however, undo the damage that was done. 
Every insurance man knows, through the testimony of his own 
files, that a considerable number of persons became alarmed when 
the attack upon the safety of insurance was first made, and that 
despite the general disclaimers some scars have undoubtedly been 
left in the public mind.” 


James A. Farley said in that copyrighted article in the Index for 
October 1936 that he did not believe the utterance of such state- 


ments contributes to the national welfare. He did not believe that 
a national political campaign is an excuse for attacks upon the 
credit and reputation of any person, “much less a business which 
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through the investment of billions of dollars has aided the progress 
of the Nation.” Mr. Farley warned that we must remember that 
even in election years, we cannot tear down the advances which 
have been made for the sake of any party or group of men. 

“No wonder,” he observed then, “that in other years business 
of all sorts went into a decline during the season of greatest 
political activity.” 

Mr. Farley continued: 

“I would like to return for a moment to the question of insur- 
ance stability. Insurance men realize even more than laymen, I 
believe, how close to disintegration their industry was in 1932 and 
1933. We are all familiar with what happened to the banks. 
Those in the insurance field know that their companies could not 
have resisted the waves of the depression if they had swept in 
much longer.” 

The Postmaster General said, “The work of rehabilitation of the 
banking structure * * * prevented the insurance companies from 
suffering a similar fate. Every thinking man knows that this is 
true, for if our banking system had collapsed beyond repair the 
next to go would have been insurance. The two are too closely 
intertwined for one to stand without the other.” 

Mr. Farley described the situation which necessitated bringing 
relief to “our insurance companies.” He recalled that in the 
spring and summer of 1933 the mortgage-loan field was not only 

aralyzed but in extremis. Millions of home owners who had 

ught homes in good faith and in expectation of that prosper- 
ity” which they were promised by President Hoover, found that 
they could no longer meet payments on their residences. In the 
spring and early summer of 1933 foreclosures were getting pro- 
gressively worse. In June of that year 1,000 homes a day were 
going under the hammer of the auctioneer. 

“A large proportion of insurance funds has been for years and 
still is invested in first mortgages,” Mr. Farley remarked. “Not 
even the strongest companies could have continued protecting 
themselves against the forced sales that were going on. Had 
nothing been done to check the volume, insurance company port- 
folios would have been loaded down with frozen assets. 

“Into this breach was thrown the Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion. The homes of more than 1,000,000 Americans have been 
refinanced by the Government and an equal number of invest- 
ments that were causing insurance men sleepless nights have been 
replaced by Government interest-bearing bonds.” 

In the farm-mortgage field similar aid was extended. Here, too, 
Mr. Farley reminded, in the period before the depression the 
investments of insurance companies had been heavy. Agricul- 
tural values had been boosted to unsound levels by thoughtless 
national administrations. The farmers could not keep up their 
obligations and the insurance companies could not realize on the 
loans they had made. 

“More than one insurance man,” wrote the Postmaster General, 
“has reason to remember that period when indignant farmers not 
only halted foreclosure proceedings but threatened physical vio- 
Jence to insurance men who were merely carrying out their duty to 
the policyholders of their companies. 

“a » Through the Farm Credit Administration the log 
jam in this lending field was broken. Thousands of farm mort- 
gages have been refinanced and benefited not only the owner of the 
Jand but the company which held the mortgage. The policies of 
the Department of Agriculture have, moreover, enabled insurance 
companies to get some return out of farm properties which they 
were forced to take in through nonpayment.” 

Mr. Farley concluded that in the light of facts revealed in his 
article, it was fundamental that the administration, rather than 
having damaged the credit of any imsurance company, had 
saved every company in the United States from a fate which 
they would not like to contemplate. He said specific action had 
helped insurance, that general action up to that time “helped 
us all,” and it is as a nation that we go forward. 

Politics is a word that has dropped into disrepute, but it really 
means “the science of government.” James A. Farley is today’s 
greatest governmental scientist. 

In his own circle there are those who resent his matchless candor, 
his unassailable honesty, his admirable truthfulness, his insistence 
upon old-line American principles and his unshakably solid views 
on important fundamental subjects, which have adorned his repu- 
tation so nobly and won for him the trust of the rank and file 
of the American people. 

Mr. Farley’s record, reputation, and character are such that might 
well be expected to arouse political jealousy among ambitious 
bigwigs who could not by the farthest stretch of imagination 
claim the same attributes for their own. It is these who would 
attempt to edge Mr. Farley more and more into the background— 
Jim Farley, without whose great efforts not one of those who in- 
sensibly envy him would be in the public eye today. 

In the public eye. 

A number of those who ungratefully obscure the light of the 
Postmaster General are but cinders in the public eye. 

The average man does not long suffer such cinders. 

The average insurance man, as well as the average layman, 
knows that Farley is sound, trustworthy, faithful to his word at 
every turn. 

With leadership yested in him, the country would be safe. 

For, as he has said, it is as a nation that we go forward. 

And that does not mean in groups, one group against another, 
Jost Snag of one curtailed, the rights of another expanded un- 
us y. 
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Mr. Farley thinks in terms of what is best for the whole Nation. 
Solid, clear thinking, representing the true measure of a great 
man, propels his star zenithward. 


Lutheran Youth at New York World’s Fair 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. BENNETT CHAMP CLARK 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 4 e day of Wednesday, August 2), 
939 


ADDRESS BY HON. HENRIK SHIPSTEAD, OF MINNESOTA, 
JUNE 25, 1939 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
very illuminating address delivered by the senior Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Surpsteap] before a national gathering 
of Lutheran youth at the New York World’s Fair on June 
25, 1939. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, I am highly honored by your invitation 
to be in this forum to address you this afternoon. 

Living as we do in the mightiest democracy of the world there 
has been brought to this world’s exposition in this city the con- 
tribution of practically every nation of the world, bringing the 
best man has produced in all lands and what he plans or dreams 
to do for the world of tomorrow. 

What tomorrow has in store for the world we can only surmise 
by what we know of the history of the past. Great advancement 
has been made in human endeavor, in the arts and sciences, in 
the field of production. We have mass production of goods and 
crops as well as of ideas. We seem to be better equipped to dis- 
tribute ideas than our production of goods. 

We have the record of ancient civilizations and ancient culture, 
the magnificence of Greek and Roman cities of centuries ago. 
The modern American skyline of our cities gives testimony to 
the constructive genius of our artisans. 

The story of ancient civilization so far as they are recorded in 
history gives us some indication of the reasons for their fall and 
decay. 

It is evident that the message of nearly 2,000 years ago bringing 
peace on earth to men of good will“ has cheered the hearts and 
lightened the paths for millions of human beings. 

Nevertheless the doctrine of the brotherhood of men has still a 
long way to go before it will control the relations between nations. 

If we can believe the records of history, we can only come to the 
conclusion that some advancement has been made to invoke the 
gorri ne of good will among men and little to extend peacè among 
nations. 

The oldest treaty of peace among nations, of which there is a 
record, was signed in the twenty-first year of the reign of Rameses 
II which date is Tybi 21, and seems to correspond to November 28, 
1279 B. C. The treaty is now nearly 42 centuries old and in view 
of recent events shows there is very little new in diplomacy and 
in international relations. 

For instance, in that treaty there was to be “open diplomacy, 
openly arrived at.” The treaty goes on to say “there shall be good 
peace and brotherhood between us forever” and also their descend- 
ants and successors to the throne. 

Next comes the clause for military alllance. The Egyptian Gov- 
ernment should come to the aid of the Kheta, in case they are 
attacked and vice versa. 

“The king of either nation need not personally enter the con- 
flict, but shall send his soldiers and chariots to help the Hittites.” 

This treaty was signed between Tarte Sebu and Rameses, the 
ambassadors of the King of the Hittites and the King of Egypt, 
respectively, who negotiated for the principals. This treaty of 
peace, for mutual security forever, lasted 30 years, which is an 
unusually long time in such cases. 

Since that time up to the present, the rule of force, with very 
few exceptions, has been a controlling factor in all peace treaties 
on international relations, instead of justice and mercy. 

We often wonder why the message of the Prince of Peace has 
not reached further into the acts of men and nations. However, 
we must remember we have had a long way to go. 

We have come a long way in 2,000 years, and we have still far 
to go. We must remember that 2,000 years ago 90 percent of 
humanity was in slavery. 

The people were vassals of rulers who owned and controlled the 
government, held all the wealth, and exploited 90 percent of their 
populations as slaves. 
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Into that state of society came the revolutionary doctrine of the 
Prince of Peace, born in Bethlehem, that all men were the chil- 
dren of the same Divine Father and therefore were brothers. 

That message said that all men, before the Judgment seat of 
the Almighty, must answer on the basis of equality for their 
thoughts and deeds whether their station in life was high or low, 
rich or poor, freemen or slaves. 

This meant equality in divine law for the slave as well as for 
the freeman. This doctrine struck at the very foundation of 
ene economic, religious, and political institutions of that 

me. 

It became the religion of the lowly. It gave hope and consola- 
tion in this life and assurance of eternal salvation. 

This doctrine resulted in centuries of religious wars and the 
soil of every land drank the blood of the millions of martyrs 
who have died for their faith. 

As time passed on, this religious doctrine, of the Prince of 
Peace, the brotherhood of man, became more or less accepted by 
humanity and having been accepted, it led to the next step which 
was the desire for political equality and freedom. 

Men said, if all men are equal before the judgment seat of the 
Almighty, why should they not stand on the basis of equality 
before the law of the land? 

This question resulted in more centuries of war for political 
freedom. Again the soil of every land drank the blood of the 
martyrs who died for human freedom and equality before the 
bar of civil law. 

The first settlers coming to America, came here to escape the 
persecution of governments who denied them religious and po- 
litical freedom. 

They settled in various parts of the country and it is a strange 
paradox that after they had settled here, they started religious 
persecution and were in many respects as intolerant as had been 
their persecutors in Europe. 

For 300 years there was no religious liberty on American soil. 
There was, to some extent toleration in some of the colonies, 
such as in Maryland and Pennsylvania, due to the influence 
of Lord Baltimore and William Penn. 

But real political and religious freedom was not known until 
after the American Revolution and on a week from next Tues- 
day, it will be 163 years since the Declaration of Independence 
was written on July 4, 1776. 

This is the first time in history that a political document had 
been agreed to by a political government recognizing the right 
of an individual to have political freedom on the basis of 
equality with all men. 

I quote: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights, that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.“ 

Following the Revolution the Constitution of the United States 
was ordained and established. 

However, religious intolerance and persecution had continued 
and the Constitution could not be ratified by several of the 
States until assurances were given that the first amendment 
should be adopted, guaranteeing religious liberty and freedom 
for all men. 

This provision ventured upon a new experiment and estab- 
lished a principle for the relation of church and state, which 
had never before been incorporated into a national constitution. 

For the first time in the werld's political history, freedom of 
conscience, the right’ to worship God 3 to dictates of one’s 
own conscience was guarantecd protection for all men by the 
Government of the United Stq es. 

I sometimes wonder if later generations have fully realized the 
price that humanity paid down through the ages for this political 
and religious freedom that we enjoy here. 

I sometimes think that having cost us nothing, we do not 
prize it as highly nor cherish it as we should. 

We believe this provision of the constitution to be in complete 
harmony with Divine law and to be the same principle that we 
find proclaimed in the Lutheran Confession of 1530, and if, con- 
sistently adhered to, tees religious liberty to every form of 
religion which is not in violation of public morality. 

Having inherited it and being permitted to enjoy it under the 
Constitution, let us not forget our responsibility in preserving 
these liberties at a time when they are again being challenged 
throughout the world. 

We are protected in our own country by a Constitution that 
limits the power of the majority. If the majority should at any 
time wish to persecute any faith or race, the duty of our Gov- 
* under the Constitution, is to protect all and determine 
or none. 

Whatever political and religious liberty men enjoy upon this 
earth has been achieved through the teaching of the lowly 
Nazarene. 

Under the benign influence and the fulfillment of these liber- 
ties, humanity was set free to follow the dictates of its own 
conscience in religious matters as well as in government. 

As a result humanity has been lifted out of the dark ages. The 
arts and sciences and education have flourished, and man’s oppor- 
tunity for the pursuit of happiness, while not as yet complete, has 
advanced to a greater height than ever before in human history. 

However, we still have a long way to go. Avarice and greed still 
corrupt the hearts of men and nations. 
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As a result we have both domestic and international strife in 
every land, resulting in wars, depression, persecutions of minori- 
ties not protected as we are by a form of government under a 
constitution. 

The foundation of human freedom is threatened now throughout 
the world. Nations that have taken much by force want to keep 
what they have taken. Nations who have little and from whom 
has been taken, want to take what they do not now have. 

In either case the power to take is sanctioned by international 
law. While a great deal of justice has been established in the vari- 
ous countries between individuals, international law is still the law 
eae jungle, because it grants to him who can take the right to 

e 


We must not overlook the fact that the present conditions in 
Europe and much of the world elsewhere are distinctly the product 
of the war and peace treaties, so-called, that ended the World War. 

The conditions in Germany to which so many object were con- 
ceived at the Treaty of Versailles and were finally developed in the 
hard treatment given the prematurely born Weimar Republic, 

Had common sense ruled at Versailles, all mankind would have 
been spared much trouble. Billions spent for armament after a war 
that was to end war would have been put to better use. 

This world, indeed, would have been a better place in which to 
live. Democracies, instead of being now beset by many powerful 
enemies, would have gained in the German Republic a fine pillar of 
support. 

The hateful tion of minorities now on in Europe is 
undoubtedly the fruit of the seeds of hate planted by the majority 
at Versailles and spread in the fertile soil of the oppressed minority 
by the administration of the treaty. 

These cruel persecutions we now abhor in others and rightly 
so. We do abhor these things as emphatically as the American 
people and their representatives in the Senate abhorred and re- 
pudiated an effort to make us a party to a treaty of oppression 
that would threaten western civilization and jeopardize the 
sovereignty of the United States. 

We abhor no less the present dictators in control of govern- 
ment that make these purges and persecutions possible and are 
determined that such ideas shall not find root on American soil. 

The question forced upon us is how shall we keep these ideas of 
government from finding root in American soil. 

Many people in this country, speaking over the radio and 
through the press, would have us believe that the way to save 
democracy is to go to war again to save democracy. 

The propaganda to get us into the next war, if and when it 
comes, has been carefully prepared and as ably executed in the 
last few years as it was during the period of 1915, 1916, and 1917. 

I cannot see how our going into that war saved democracy. 
There is less democracy in the world now than before the war. 

It is true we got rid of the Kaiser, who was supposed to be an 
autocrat, and in getting rid of the Kaiser we had the help of the 
Russian Czar and the Emperor of Japan. 

We were told they were fighting for democracy, too. The dic- 
tators we got in place of the Czar of Russia and Kaiser Wilhelm II, 
I do not think are an improvement over those we got rid of. 

In my opinion another World War would destroy whatever 
democracy there is left in the world. 

I found that to be the opinion of many statesman in Europe 
and therefore they are trying to solve some of their problems by 
peaceful means. 

In so doing, injustice will be done. Persecution of minorities 
will occur. But a world war will multiply these by a million 
times more. 

Many good people say we must do something to dictators. 
Very well, but how are we going to do it without going to war? 

We ask these people what they will have when the war is over. 

Will everything then be peaceful and serene? 

In my opinion we will then have more dictators than now, and 
a thousand times more debt than now. Millions of young men 
dead, and more persecution of minorities than now. The present 
troubles of the world are due to the last war. 

The problems following the next war will be much more diffi- 
cult and human suffering far worse. 

Of course, these people tell you they don’t want war. They say 
they want peace, but they are so anxious for peace they want war 
to prevent a future war. 

That is the kind of war we had last time. That is the kind of 
a war they would get us into now. 

Every day on the radio we have these peace people stirring up 
emotions of the people, preparing them to accept the theory of 
necessity of war—in order to have peace. 

Europe has its own peculiar problems that only Europe can 
solve. We hope they can solve these problems without war. 

We, too, have our own peculiar problems. We do not ask 
Europeans to come over here and settle our troubles. We must 
do this ourselves. 

We have plenty to do here. We have ten or eleven million 
people cut of work. In the neighborhood of 20,000,000, young and 
old, directly or indirectly, are on relief. 

Our debts are increasing by the billions. Farmers are, generally 
speaking, going bankrupt. Business houses are being supported 
by customers on relief rolls. 

This has all to be paid for, so taxes are eating like a cancer on 
the body politic. 

Haven’t we enough to think about and do here? 

Nevertheless the war propaganda persists 
no longer regarded as of first importance. 


I think we have. 
Our own troubles are 
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Our first duty is said to be to save democracy in Europe. To do 
this they say we must go to war. 

I believe the best way to save democracy abroad is to save it first 
at home. That the best way to discourage the dictators is to make 
our own democracy secure by solving our own problems—to show 
the world how well democracy can be made to work. 

And so by force of example, as well as by the power a sound pros- 
perity builds, to discourage dictators by demonstrating a better way 
of life to the unfortunate people who suffer under tyranny. 

And to some of us it seems further that unless we do this and do 
it without waste of time we can be of but little service to democracy 
or civil and religious liberty. 

I believe that by putting our own house in order we can best dis- 
charge our responsibility and duty to ourselves, to democracy, and 
to world peace. 

We can best do this by practical application of the Sermon on the 
Mount, which, in my opinion, is the foundation of democracy. 


The Paramount Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES W. TOBEY 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 4 (legislative day of Wednesday, August 2), 
1939 


ADDRESS OF HON, STYLES BRIDGES, OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, ON 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an able and interesting address 
by my distinguished colleague [Mr. Broces] on the subject 
of the unemployment problem. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The paramount problem which this Nation faces today, is the 
problem which has existed since the present administration came 
to power in 1933. It is the problem of unemployment. 

Until that problem is solved, until the vast army of idle men 
and women are restored to useful work, there can be no real 
prosperity in the United States. 

According to the figures of the American Federation of Labor, 
there are today more idle workers in the country than there were 
in 1935, 4 long years ago. These figures show that the average 
number of unemployed for the 12 months of 1935 were 10,652,000. 
During the brief revival of 1937 unemployment dropped to 
7,706,000. 

Today the number of unemployed has increased to an average 
of 11,403,000 for the first quarter of the present year. 

That, to my mind, is the greatest indictment that can be 
brought against the policies and the performance of the New Deal. 

When we say that a man is unemployed, we say two other 
things. A man out of employment is à man who has ceased to 
produce useful goods or services. Also, a man out of work has 
ceased to be a consumer for the products of workers who are still 
employed. 

Unemployment is a disease that feeds upon itself. It prostrates 
the unemployed worker himself and, by reducing purchasing 
power, it causes other workers to lose their jobs. 

Like the Old Man of the Sea, unemployment has hung round 
the neck of the New Deal from the day it came to power. 

No administration ever entered upon its duties under better 
hopes. While business and the public still believed in the promises 
which had been made, there was a surge of public hope and 
confidence. 

Because of that confidence between March 1933 and September 
1933, at a period when we were in the darkest days of the depres- 
sion, unemployment dropped from 13,600,000 to 10,108,000. 

The failure of the New Deal is summarized in the fact that 
today, in the seventh year of the New Deal policies, there are 
more men out of work than in the September of the first year 
after the New Deal came to power! 

For 6 years this administration has been treating the symptoms 
of a disease and has done nothing to cure the disease itself. 
Why? Because in the name of reform we have seen millions of 
workers turned out in the street. In an effort to get rid of the 
rats we have burned the barn. Such destruction can never be 
a constructive policy and I condemn it. 

To secure work the worker must find an employer able and 
willing to employ him. Labor cannot be prosperous unless the 
employer is prosperous. 

Yet for the past 6 years we have seen policies pursued which 
struck at the confidence, and the prosperity of b both 
great and small. 
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The New Deal created unemployment when it imposed on busi- 
ness new and vexatious taxes; when it created bureaucratic 
control of business processes; when it destroyed business con- 
fidence by incessant attacks on business practices; when it tried 
by every means in its power to create ill will and misunderstand- 
ing between management and labor; when it adopted the program 
of “tax and spend” as the goal of the apostles of the New Deal. 

I should like to quote to this body from the report of the execu- 
tive council of the American Federation of Labor, at its midwinter 
meeting last February. 

Said the council: “The executive council, numbering many 
millions, is seriously affected by the continuation of unemploy- 
ment and adverse business conditions. 

“We are firmly convinced that various forms of Government 
spending, either in the distribution of relief, or in the develop- 
ment and maintenance of work projects designed to supply relief 
wages to unemployed, can only serve as temporary measures. 
They cannot and do not provide a permanent solution for unem- 
ployment. * * 

ate o, This seat to the inevitable conclusion that private 
industry and business generally should be stimulated so that the 
facilities of production may be increased and millions more work- 
ing men and women may be employed. 

“The executive council is firmly of the opinion that this issue 
should be met squarely. All should understand that no new rules 
or stipulations will be promulgated by some administrative bureau 
other than the rules and regulations definitely set forth in regu- 
latory statutes enacted by the Congress of the United States. Such 
action will serve to help business, labor, and the people generally. 
Under such a plan industrial management would be accorded the 
widest opportunity to render service in the solution of our un- 
employment problem.” 

After all the emphasis that has been laid on the hours and wages 
of labor, after the Wagner Act, and the Walsh-Healey Act, after 
all the bias and activity of the National Labor Relations Board, this 
statement by the governing committee of the American Federation 
of Labor is illuminating. 

It shows that labor itself realizes that it has been given only 
the shadow of help by this administration, and that it has been 
denied the substance. 

To me it recalls the truism that you can’t fool all the people 
all the time. 

In every other depression of which I have knowledge business 
suffered and employment suffered. But in every other depression 
the native genius and energy of the American people was re- 
sponsible for bringing the Nation back to an increased prosperity. 

In not one of the previous depressions was employment less 10 
years after the depression began. 

The difference between this depression and those that went 
before is that in this depression the Government stepped in to 
demand recovery on its own terms. 

I am not one of those who would deny that there is merit in any 
of the proper reforms which the New Deal has instituted. 

Yet with all the earnestness at my command, I insist that these 
reforms and the methods which have been used to put them into 
effect have actually hindered the recovery which the Nation sought. 

No man in this body is more opposed to the exploitation of labor 
than I. I have always believed in the American theory of quantity 
production, high wages, and low prices. 

Yet the New Deal, in pursuit of theoretical ends, has turned from 
the exploitation of labor to the exploitation of those who give the 
worker employment. 

Legitimate business today walks in doubt and fear. It regards 
its Government not as the arbiter of fair play but as an unstable 
tyrant intent on the destruction of private business. Not only is 
business laboring under a multitude of new taxes; not only is it 
buried under a mass of reports, questionnaires, investigations, and 
abuse but it finds itself with a steadily decreasing market. 

We have heard a lot about the strike of capital. By that, of 
course, is meant the unwillingness of men and women to put their 
savings today into new enterprises. 

That fact alone is a biting commentary on the policies that have 
held sway during the past 6 years. 

Yet we all know human nature well enough to know that ste 
a be found for ventures with a reasonable certainty of 
pro: 

Capital itself is in the same state as business. It now knows 
enough about the New Deal to be fearful of the future. It will 
not play in a game where the rules are subject to change without 
notice. 

There is, however, another strike which is far more serious. It 
is ine consumers’ strike, for which the New Deal itself is respon- 
sible. 

The public today is restricting its purchases to the simple neces- 
sities of life. The 11,000,000 unemployed, of course, have no 
option. They cannot become real consumers until they are re- 
stored to gainful employment. 

The remainder of the public are conserving their resources 
against the day when the spreading tide of unemployment may 
engulf them. 

As an example of the effect of New Deal policies, let us take a 
glance at two of our key industries. The New Deal glories in the 
fact that it has stimulated a rise in wage scales. Yet, what use 
are high-wage scales to the worker if his weekly income does not 
increase? 
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For example, today in the steel industry the worker is working 
only 24 hours a week. Today in the automobile field the worker 
is working only 3 days a week. 

This is a striking example of the effect of New Deal policies 
which have resulted in cutting down the production of the indi- 
vidual worker. 

This country was built and made great on the theory that the 
more the individual produced the more he could earn for himself. 

That was the program which gave to the American worker the 
highest living standards of any worker in the world. It gave 
automobiles and pianos, radios, and power to the Amer- 
ican worker, to make him the envy of workers of other lands. 

Studies conducted by students of economics show that during the 
present century, at least, the worker’s annual income has kept pace 
with the value of the goods he produced, in season and out of 
season. 

All the New Deal has done is cut down the productivity of the 
worker while it increased the army of the unemployed. 

While this strange and alien program has been in full swing, the 
New Deal has increased the national debt more than $20,000,000,000 
in a wild attempt to spend itself into prosperity. 

With that part of the debt which has been used to relieve distress 
no man can justly quarrel. 

But for that larger part of the debt, which has been used to cre- 
ate duplicating and multiplying boards, bureaus, and commissions; 
with that part used to control and whip business, to create competi- 
tion with private industry, and to harass the employer, the unem- 
ployed and the employed worker alike, have a just grievance, 

Every dollar added to the national debt must some day be paid 
out of the pocket of the worker, the consumer, and the employer. 

The only way that business can pay high wages and high taxes 
and stay in business is to add its taxes to its operating cost and 
refiect this in higher prices to the consumer. And every worker, 
whether employed or unemployed, is a consumer. 

While taxes have been mounting too little attention has been 
given to the fact that money paid out by business to the Govern- 
ment in taxes, is money that cannot be used to increase pay rolls or 
to give useful employment, 

With 11,000,000 workers unemployed, it is high time that those 
who have the responsibility for national policies should recognize 
the folly of the path that has been followed during the past 6 years. 

It is time that we call a halt to half-baked experiments on busi- 
ness and the worker, and devote sincere attention to getting back on 
the road to sanity and safety. 

The policy of the New Deal has been to give lip service to legiti- 
mate business while it was stabbing business in the back in the 
dark alleys of the New Deal's kitchen cabinet.” And 11,000,000 
unemployed workers have been the victims of the continuing plots 
against American business. 

To continue the course we have been p is to invite dis- 
aster. It is a tribute to the good sense of labor and management 
alike that, in spite of every obstacle and every discouragement, they 
have kept the wheels of industry turning through the 6 hectic 

we have passed through. It is true that the wheels have been 
ra at slower speed and with increasing difficulty. It is true 
that there have been heavy casualties in the ranks of business as 
well as in the ranks of labor. But the great machine of American 
business has continued to function. 

Yet there is a limit to the strain that can be borne by every 
mechanism. 

The cushion which business once had in its surpluses and its 
reserves has been worn thin by taxes, Its markets have decreased 
as the purchasing power of the worker has decreased. 

Before the ranks of the unemployed are increased by further 
additions, those who have the interest of their country at heart 
must stand together to change the policies that have brought us 
to this pass. 

Labor, management, and the public alike demand that govern- 
ment should confine itself to governing, and leave industry free 
within the law to solve the problems of business, 

That has been the policy which has brought the Nation out of 
every previous depression, and it is the policy which the New Deal 
has flouted at every turn. 

A great President once said at another crisis in our history that no 
nation can exist half slave and half free. 

Today it is true, as is proved by the critical condition of industry 
and by the army of the unemployed, that business cannot prosper 
half slave and half free. 

The chains which the New Deal has wrapped about American 
business and American labor must be stricken off. The energies of 
government must be devoted to restoring to useful production the 
millions now suffering the heartache of unemployment and to pre- 
serving the security of those who are now employed. 

We have about us all the means for recovery. We have a nation 
which is rich in the products of farm and factory. We have an 
abundance of wealth to draw on for the expansion of existing indus- 
tries and the creation of new ones. We have a great army of 
workers ready and willing to produce more so that there may be 
more to divide. 

For 10 long years there has been an accumulation of work to be 
done, of new houses to be built, of factories to be modernized, of 
new inventions to be merchandised. All that is lacking is confi- 
dence in the stability and honesty of government, 

The New Deal has forfeited that confidence, 
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It has proved its incompetence to grapple with unemployment, 

It has persecuted business, 

It has split labor into warring camps. 

It has arrayed class against class. 

It has said one thing and done another. 

It has assailed the cherished ideal of a government with coordi- 
nate powers. 

It has preached a gospel of scarcity to the farmer so that Nature 
itself has rebelled. 

It has repudiated its own contract on its gold notes, and it has 
tried to divert attention from its own failures by its meddling in 
the affairs of Europe. 

All over this land a cry is rising to restore to the halls of state 
a government which the Nation can trust—a government which 
will honestly carry out the pledges which it makes when it seeks 
its mandate. 

When such a government releases the energies and the hopes of 
3 then, and only then, will discontent and unemployment 

isappear. 


Governor Aiken of Vermont 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ERNEST W. GIBSON 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 4 (legislative day of Wednesday, August 2), 
1939 


ARTICLE IN THE BELLOWS FALLS (VT.) TIMES OF JULY 13, 1939 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Record an article ap- 
pearing in the Bellows Falls (Vt.) Times of July 13, 1939, 
entitled “Vermont Speaking.” 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


VERMONT SPEAKING 


One of the reasons why Vermont continues to arrest the atten- 
tion—and receive the affection—of the citizens of other States is 
because Vermonters seem to have absorbed the staunchness of 
their hilis and mountains. They have the gift of brief and pointed 
speech. Stubbornly and proudly they cling to the old virtues—as 
witness their rejection in 1936 of the New Deal—a vote which won 
for them the honor of the charge that the Union had seceded from 
Vermont. 

A combination of pithiness and taciturnity seems to be bred in 
the bones of most Vermonters. For a while the hard common 
sense of these Vermonters may be brushed aside. But in the - 
end it triumphs. Governor Aiken, like the late President Coolidge, 
has absorbed these qualities which seem to be so enduring. 
Because the American people are still in an era of illusions, and 
still have fond hopes that panaceas will be found which will solve 
their problems, such blunt words as were spoken by Governor 
Aiken at the world’s fair on Sunday will fall on many deaf—or, at 
least, reluctant—ears. “We don't believe in building the world of 
tomorrow on a foundation of debt,” he said, referring to his people 
in the Vermont hills. Hard work, thrift, and the duty and privi- 
lege of being self-supporting he held up as personal ideals. 

Cynics may say that Governor Aiken is playing the role of the 
typical anti new dealer—that he is consciously building up for 
himself the “character” of being the exact opposite of the Presi- 
dent. This might be true of some one other than a native 
Vermonter. But Governor Aiken by nature and inclination is the 
personification of all that Vermont stands for. This in itself is 
the antithesis of New Deal America. In fact, even his method of 
earning a living is typically Vermont, for it required ingenuity, 
persistence, and energy, as well as frugality and thrift, to create a 
business which had never before been successfully exploited on a 
large scale in his State, the propagation and distribution of wild- 
flowers. The story is that he started on a borrowed $100. Today 
he boasts that he and his family still live on much less than the 
$5,000 salary which he receives as Governor. 

This augurs badly for any political ambitions which he may 
cherish. The professional politicians will resent him. Who ever 
heard of a Governor who would publicly admit that he could live 
on much less than the State was paying him? Such a man might 
even try to reduce salaries and other drastically. No 
wonder the new dealers would like to see Vermont expunged 
from the Union. The vote in 1936 was bad enough. But here is a 
Governor who has succeeded through thrift, self-reliance, self- 
respect, energy, and self-denial. This is a personal affront to the 
Great White Father in Washington, with all his munificence and 
paternalism.—New York Herald Tribune. 
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Mexican Oil Probe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CARL A. HATCH 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 4 (legislative day of Wednesday, August 2), 
1939 


ARTICLES ON RESOLUTIONS PROPOSING AN INVESTIGATION 
OF THE MEXICAN OIL SITUATION 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record three brief newspaper articles 
relative to the action of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
on resolutions proposing an investigation of the Mexican oil 
situation. 

There being no objection, the articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mexican OIL PROBE RESOLUTIONS KILLED By SENATE Bopy—No Facts 
GIVEN TO JUSTIFY EXPROPRIATION INQUIRY, PITTMAN REPORTS 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee killed today two reso- 
lutions for an investigation of conditions surrounding the ex- 
propriation of American oil properties by Mexico. 

Chairman Pirrman, Democrat, of Nevada, said the committee re- 
ported both resolutions, by Senators BRIDGES, Republican, of New 
Hampshire, and NEELY, Democrat, of West Virginia, adversely for 
the following reasons: 

1. “Neither of such resolutions was properly before this com- 
mittee. 

2. “There were no facts stated that justified making such an 
investigation.” 

Senator Pirrman said the motion for the adverse report was 
adopted unanimously by the committee virtually without dis- 
cussion. 

The resolutions grew out of newspaper accounts Senator BRIDGES 
read to the Senate last week linking the name of Senator Gurrey, 
Democrat, of Pennsylvania, with persons who negotiated the tale 
of Mexican oil seized on American properties. 

Senator Gurrey, who had said he desired a full investigation, 
was absent from the committee room, Senator PITTMAN said, at 
the time of its decision. 

SENATORS REJECT OIL SEIZURE PROBE—IFOREIGN RELATIONS GROUP 
FINDS No REASON FOR MEXICAN INQUIRY 


By unanimous action, the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
today rejected two resolutions which would have created a special 
Senate committee to investigate expropriation of American-owned 
oil lands by Mexico. 

The resolutions, sponsored by Senators NEELY (Democrat) of 
West Virginia and Brinces (Republican) of New Hampshire, came 
after Bripcres read newspaper stories in the Senate in which 
Senator Gurrey (Democrat) of Pennsylvania and officials of the 
Government were mentioned in connection with Mexico's seizure 
of the oil lands. 

SET ASIDE IN 2 MINUTES 


Senator Prrrman (Democrat) of Nevada, chairman of the com- 
mittee, said that the resolutions were indefinitely set aside “in 
less than 2 minutes” after the postponement motion was entered 
by Senator Boran (Republican) of Idaho. 

PITTMAN said the committee ruled out the resolutions on two 
points: 

1. “That neither of the resolutions were properly before the 
committee. 

2. “That there were no facts stated that justified this com- 
mittee in making such an investigation.” 

PITTMAN explained that the committee felt that the assertions 
read by Bripces from newspaper stories and editorials did not 
justify a special Senate committee making “an investigation of 
our foreign affairs.” 

Senate GROUP Bars Gurrey OIL INQUIRY—PROBE OF MEXICAN DEALS 
UNJUSTIFIED BY Facts, COMMITTEE HOLDS 


WASHINGTON, August 2.—With Senator Boram (Republican, 
Idaho) taking the lead, the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
today killed two resolutions for an investigation of circumstances 
surrounding the seizure of American oll property by the Mexican 
Government. 

The committee decided unanimously, on Boran's motion, that 
neither of the resolutions was properly before it and that no facts 
were stated which justified an investigation. 
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FOLLOWS BRIDGES’ ACTION 


The resolutions were introduced after Senator Bripces (Repub- 
lican, New Hampshire) read to the Senate last week newspaper 
reports linking the name of Senator Gurrey (Democrat, Pennsyl- 
vania) with persons who negotiated the sale of oil by Mexico from 
the seized properties. 


Wool Products Labeling Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN A. MARTIN 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1939 


Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, Congress adjourns 
with H. R. 944, which is titled Wool Products Labeling Act 
of 1939,” pending before the Committee on Rules for a rule 
for consideration of the legislation by the House. The rule 
requested is an open rule, with such allotment of time for 
general debate as the committee may fix, and with unre- 
stricted privileges of amendment. A companion bill, S. 162, 
by Senator Schwanrz, of Wyoming, has passed the Senate 
since the filing of the report on the House bill, and a wool- 
labeling bill also passed the Senate in the last session of the 
Seventy-fifth Congress. 

Wool-labeling bills have been pending in the House and 
Senate the past 3 years. Extensive hearings have been held 
on these bills before the Senate and House Committees on 
Interstate Commerce. The Senate comittee hearings com- 
prise nearly 400 pages, and the House committee nearly 
700 pages. All parties interested were given ample time in 
which to present their views. The demand for truth in 
fabrics, or fiber~identification legislation, has been growing 
for 25 years, and in ever-increasing measure. This is shown 
by statements made before the committees by representa- 
tives of the National Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
American Federation of Labor, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, the National Farmers’ Union, the Naticnal 
Grange, the National Farm Guild, and various consumer 
organizations. The demand in the last two Congresses has 
been Nation-wide and persistent. 

It was hoped that the Committee on Rules would see fit 
to report a rule before the adjournment of this session 
of Congress, enabling consideration of the legislation at the 
incoming of the next session, but this hope was not realized. 
It was objected to in the committee that the legislation is 
very controversial. It would be singular if it were not. It 
has been the history of all legislation designed to protect 
the consuming public from fraudulent and dishonest busi- 
ness practices that it was very controversial, 

The original Pure Food and Drugs Act was enacted only 
after a long and Nation-wide controversy over that type of 
legislation. After being 30 years on the statute book the 
act was materially strengthened by the last Congress, but 
only after a fight in the committees and on the floor of the 
Senate and House extending over a period of 3 years. 
“Wheresoever the carcass is, there will the eagles be gathered 
together.” The powerful shoddy-clothing industry will not 
submit tamely. The history of this legislation in this Con- 
gress is ample proof of their ability to fight back. They 
want to label their goods but they do not want to stand be- 
hind the label. All this legislation proposes is to make them 
stand behind it, as the manufacturers and distributors must 
now do in the food, drug, and cosmetic industries, and in the 
stock and bond industry. Congress at this session passed a 
pure-seed bill, much more drastic than the wool-labeling bill, 
and for which legislation there was much less need. 

Under leave granted I shall insert the committee report on 
H. R. 944. As the report carries in it the bill as it now ap- 
pears on the calendar, an analysis and explanation of the bill 
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section by section, and excerpts from statements of the 
representatives of the great national organizations endors- 
ing the legislation as to the demand and need for the legis- 
lation, I shall not go into these matters in my introductory 
remarks. I shall, however, under leave granted insert a let- 
ter from the Chairman of the Federal Trade Commission to 
Senator Scuwartz in answer to two objections made by op- 
ponents of the legislation, one being that the provision against 
importation of woolen manufactures in violation of the law 
would be impossibly burdensome and unenforceable, and the 
other being the claim that the legislation would be detri- 
mental to the cotton industry. 

While it may renew man’s faith in his fellows to see the 
manufacturers and distributors of shoddy-wool clothing in 
which there is no cotton shedding tears before a congressional 
committee over the injury the legislation may do to cotton, 
the sponsors and endorsers of the legislation are to be warned 
that no misrepresentation will be overlooked by the profiteers 
in dishonest clothing. The cotton argument is simply a red 
herring. 

The House of Representatives should be given an oppor- 
tunity to consider these and other objections on the floor. 
The action of two great committees of the House and Senate 
in reporting the legislation after 3 years of study, the action 
of the Senate in twice passing such legislation, the endorse- 
ment, year after year, of the farm, labor, women’s, and con- 
sumers’ organizations of the country, representing many 
millions of people, entitle the legislation to consideration. 

IMPORTATION OF WOOL RAGS FOR AMERICAN CLOTHING 

I desire to make one correction in the report on the bill. 
Under the heading, “Need for the Legislation,” which will be 
found in the early part of the report following a copy of the 
bill, is the statement that the volume of wool rags imported 
from Great Britain into the United States for use in the tex- 
tile industry, had increased from 170,261 pounds for the first 
4 months of 1938 to 2,817,113 pounds for the first 4 months of 
1939, an increase of 1,654 percent. This increase is attributed 
in the report to the trade treaty with Great Britain and a 
reduction of 50 percent in the tariff. 

My attention has been called by the Secretary of State to 
the fact that during the first 4 months of 1937, and before the 
tariff reduction, imports of wool rags from Great Britain 
amounted to 3,336,551 pounds. The Secretary attributes the 
increase and decrease of rag importations to a corresponding 
rise and fall in the consumption of raw wool in the United 
States, and he supports his claim by tables of which I give 
herewith only the summary: 


Summary table 


January to April, inclusive— 


1937 1939 


“Pounds 


Pounds Pounds 
Imports of wool rags. 3, 226, 551 170, 261 2, 817, 000 
Consumption of raw wool... 140, 300, 000 47, 800, 000 89, 070, 000 


It will be noted that raw-wool consumption practically 
doubled in the 4-month period of 1939 over 1938, while wool 
rags went up to nearly the figures in 1937. I accept the 
Secretary’s figures. The important fact they disclose is the 
enormous consumption of imported wool rags in the manu- 
facture of wearing apparel for the American people—wool 
rags gathered up from the slums of European cities and 
worked up and sold as wool garments to be worn by the Amer- 
ican people. These rags could be garmented and sold as 
100-percent wool. 

It is confidently anticipated by the supporters of the legis- 
lation in the House and in the country that once it is giver 
a place on the calendar it will pass overwhelmingly. 

[H. Rept. 907, 76th Cong., 1st sess.] 
Woo. PRODUCTS LABELING BILL 


Mr. Martin of Colorado, from the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign i 5 submitted the following report (to accompany 
‘The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 944) to protect producers, manufac- 
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turers, distributors, and consumers from the unrevealed presence 
of substitutes and mixtures in spun, woven, knitted, felted, or 
otherwise manufactured wool products, and for other purposes, 
having considered the same, report favorably thereon with an 
amendment and recommend that the bill, as amended, do pass. 

The amendment is as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof 
a substitute. 

The substitute is as follows: 

3 this act may be cited as the Wool Products Labeling Act 
0 z 
“DEFINITIONS 

“Src. 2. As used in this act 

“(a) The term ‘person’ means an individual, partnership, cor- 
poration, association, or any other form of business enterprise, 
plural or singular, as the case demands. 

“(b) The term ‘wool’ means the fiber from the fleece of the sheep 
or lamb or hair of the angora or cashmere goat (and may include 
the so-called specialty fibers from the hair of the camel, alpaca, 
Mama, and vicuna) which has never been reclaimed from any woven 
or felted wool product. 

“(c) The term ‘reprocessed wool’ means the resulting fiber when 
wool has been woven or felted into a wool product which, without 
ever having been utilized in any way by the ultimate consumer, 
subsequently has been made into a fibrous state. 

“(d) The term ‘reused wool’ means the resulting fiber when wool 
or reprocessed wool has been spun, woven, knitted, or felted into 
a wool product which, after having been used in any way by the 
van consumer, subsequently has been made into a fibrous 
8 

“(e) The term ‘wool product’ means any product, or any portion 
of a product, which contains, purports to contain, or in any way 
is represented as containing wool, reprocessed wool, or reused wool, 

1) The term ‘Commission’ means the Federal Trade Commission. 

“(g) The term ‘Federal Trade Commission Act’ means the act of 
Congress entitled ‘An act to create a Federal Trade Commission, to 
define its powers and duties, and for other purposes,’ approved Sep- 
tember 26, 1914, as amended, and the Federal Trade Commission Act 
approved March 21, 1938. 

“(h) The term ‘commerce’ means commerce among the several 
States or with foreign nations, or in any Territory of the United 
States or in the District of Columbia, or between any such Territory 
and another, or between any such Territory and any State or foreign 
nation, or between the District of Columbia and any State or Terri- 
tory or foreign nation. 

“(i) The term ‘Territory’ includes the insular possessions of the 
United States and also any Territory of the United States. 

“MISBRANDING DECLARED UNLAWFUL 


“Src. 3. The introduction, or manufacture for introduction, into 
commerce, or the sale, transportation, or distribution, in commerce, 
of any wool product which is misbranded within the meaning of 
this act or the rules and regulations hereunder, is unlawful and 
shall be an unfair method of competition, and an unfair and decep- 
tive act or practice, in commerce under the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act; and any person who shall manufacture or deliver for ship- 
ment or ship or sell or offer for sale in commerce, any such wool 
product which is misbranded within the meaning of this act and 
the rules and regulations hereunder is guilty of an unfair method 
of competition, and an unfair and deceptive act or practice, in com- 
merce within the meaning of the Federal Trade Commission Act. 

“This section shall not apply— 

“(a) To any common carrier or contract carrier in respect to a 
wool product shipped or delivered for shipment in commerce in the 
ordinary course of its business; or 

“(b) To any person manufacturing, delivering for shipment, ship- 
ping, selling, or offering for sale, for exportation from the United 
States to any foreign country a wool product branded in accordance 
with the specifications of the purchaser and in accordance with the 
laws of such country. 

“MISBRANDED WOOL PRODUCTS 

“Sec. 4. (a) A wool product shall be misbranded— 

“(1) If it is falsely or deceptively stamped, tagged, labeled, or 
otherwise identified. 

“(2) If a stamp, tag, label, or other means of identification, cr 
substitute therefor under section 5, is not on or affixed to the wool 
product and does not show— 

“(A) the percentage of the total fiber weight of the wool product, 
exclusive of ornamentation not exceeding 5 percent of said total 
fiber weight, of (1) wool; (2) reprocessed wool; (3) reused wool; 
(4) each fiber other than wool if said percentage by weight of such 
fiber is 5 percent or more; and (5) the aggregate of all other fibers: 
Provided, That deviation of the fiber contents of the wool product 
from percentages stated on the stamp, tag, label, or other means 
of identification, shall not be misbranding under this section if the 
person charged with misbranding proves such deviation resulted 
from unavoidable variations in manufacture and despite the ex- 
ercise of due care to make accurate the statements on such stamp, 
tag, label, or other means of identification. 

“(B) the maximum percent of the total weight of the wool 

uct, of any nonfibrous 1 ing, filling, or adulterating matter. 

“(C) the name of the manufacturer of the wool product and/or 
the name of one or more persons subject to section 3 with respect 
to such wool product. 

“(3) In the case of a wool product containing a fiber other than 
wool, if the percentages by weight of the wool contents thereof 
are not shown in words and figures plainly legible. 
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“(4) In the case of a wool product represented as wool, if the 

reentages by weight of the wool content thereof are not shown 
E words and figures plainly legible, or if the total fiber weight of 
such wool product is not 100-percent wool exclusive of ornamenta- 
tion not exceeding 5 percent of such total fiber weight, 

“(b) In addition to information required in this section, the 
stamp, tag, label, or other means of identification, or substitute 
therefor under section 5, may contain other information not 
violating the provisions of this act or the rules and regulations of 
the Commission. 

“(c) If any person subject to section 3 with respect to a wool 
roduct finds or has reasonable cause to believe its stamp, tag, 
abel, or other means of identification, or substitute therefor under 

section 5, does not contain the information required by this act, he 
may replace same with a substitute containing the information so 
required. 

90) This section shall not be construed as requiring designation 
on garments or articles of apparel of fiber content of any linings, 
paddings, stiffening, trimmings, or facings, except those concerning 
which express or implied representations of fiber content are cus- 
tomarily made, nor as requiring designation of fiber content of 
products which have an insignificant or inconsequential textile 
content: Provided, That if any such article or product purports to 
contain or in any manner is represented as containing wool, this 
section shall be applicable thereto and the information required 
shall be separately set forth and segregated. 

“The Commission, after giving due notice and opportunity to be 
heard to interested persons, may determine and publicly announce 
the classes of such articles concerning which express or implied 
representations of fiber content are customarily made, and those 
products which have an insignificant or inconsequential textile 
content. 


“AFFIXING OF STAMP, TAG, LABEL, OR OTHER IDENTIFICATION 


“Sec. 5. Any person manufacturing for introduction, or first 
intrcducing into commerce a wool product shall affix thereto the 
stamp, tag, label, or other means of identification required by this 
act, and the same, or substitutes therefor containing identical in- 
formation with respect to content of the wool product and other 
information required under section 4, shall be and remain affixed 
to such wool product, whether it remains in its original state or is 
contained in garments or other articles made in whole or in part 
therefrom, until sold to the consumer: Provided, That the name 
of the manufacturer of the wool product need not appear on the 
substitute stamp, tag, or label if the mame of the person who 
affixes the substitute appears thereon. 

“Any person who shall cause or participate in the removal or 
mutilation of any stamp, tag, label, or other means of identifica- 
tion affixed to a wool product with intent to violate the provisions 
of this act is guilty of an unfair method of competition, and an 
unfair and deceptive act or practice, in commerce within the 
meaning of the Federal Trade Commission Act. 


“ENFORCEMENT OF THE ACT 


“Sec. 6. (a) Except as otherwise specifically provided herein, this 
act shall be enforced by the Federal Trade Commission under rules, 
regulations, and procedure provided for in the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act. 

“The Commission is authorized and directed to prevent any per- 
son from violating the provisions of this act in the same manner, 
by the same means, and with the same jurisdiction, powers, and 
duties as though all applicable terms and provisions of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act were incorporated into and made a part 
of this act; and any such person violating the provisions of this act 
shall be subject to the penalties and entitled to the privileges and 
immunities provided in said Federal Trade Commission Act, in the 
fame manner, by the same means, and with the same jurisdiction, 
powers, and duties as though the applicable terms and provisions 
of the said Federal Trade Commission Act were incorporated into 
and made a part of this act. 

“The Commission is authorized and directed to make rules and 
regulations for the manner and form of disclosing information 
required by this act, and for segregation of such information for 
different portions of a wool product as may be necessary to avoid 
deception or confusion, and to make such further rules and 
regulations under and in pursuance of the terms of this act as 
may be necessary and proper for administration and enforcement. 

“The Commission is also authorized to cause inspections, analyses, 
tests, and examinations to be made of any wool products subject 
to this act; and to cooperate with any department or agency of 
the Government, with any State, Territory, or possession, or with 
the District of Columbia; or with any department, agency, or 
political subdivision thereof; or with any person. 

“(b) Every manufacturer of wool products shall maintain proper 
records showing the fiber content as required by this act of all 
wool products made by him, and shall preserve such records for 
at least 3 years. 

“The neglect or refusal to maintain and so preserve such records 
is unlawful, and any such manufacturer who neglects or refuses 
to maintain and so preserve such records shall forfeit to the United 
States the sum of $100 for each day of such failure, which shall 
accrue to the United States and be recoverable in a civil action. 


“CONDEMNATION AND INJUNCTION PROCEEDINGS 


“Sec. 7. (a) Any wool products shall be liable to be proceeded 
against in the district court of the United States for the district 
in which found, and to be seized for confiscation by process of 
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libel for condemnation, if the Commission has reasonable cause 
to believe such wool products are being manufactured or held for 
shipment, or shipped, or held for sale or exchange after shipment, 
in commerce in violation of the provisions of this act, and if after 
notice from the Commission the provisions of this act with respect 
to said products are not shown to be complied with. Proceedings 
in such libel cases shall conform as nearly as may be to suits in 
rem in admiralty, and may be brought by the Commission. 

“If such wool products are condemned by the court, they shall 
be disposed of, in the discretion of the court, by destruction; by 
sale; by delivery to the owner or claimant thereof upon payment 
of legal costs and charges and upon execution of good and suffi- 
cient bond to the effect that such wool products will not be dis- 
posed of until properly stamped, tagged, labeled, or otherwise iden- 
tified under the provisions of this act; or by such charitable dispo- 
sition as the court may deem proper. If such wool products are 
disposed of by sale, the proceeds, less legal costs and charges, shall 
be paid into the Treasury of the United States. 

“(b) Whenever the Commission has reason to believe that— 

“*(1) Any person is violating, or is about to violate, sections 3, 5, 
8, or 9 of this act; and that— 

“«(2) It would be to the public interest to enjoin such violation 

until complaint is issued by the Commission under the Federal 
Trade Commission Act and such complaint dismissed by the Com- 
mission or set aside by the court on review, cr until order to cease 
and desist made thereon by the Commissicn has become final 
within the meaning of the Federal Trade Commission Act,’ 
“the Commission may bring suit in the district court of the United 
States or in the United States court of any Territory, for the district 
or Territory in which such person resides or transacts business, to 
enjoin such violation, and upon proper showing a temporary in- 
junction or restraining order shall be granted without bond. 


“EXCLUSION OF MISBRANDED WOOL PRODUCTS 


“Src. 8. All wool products imported into the United States, 
except those made more than 20 years prior to such importation, 
shall be stamped, tagged, labeled, or otherwise identified in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this act, and all invoices of such wool 
products required under the act of June 17, 1930 (c. 497, title IV, 
46 Stat. 719), shall set forth, in addition to the matter therein 
specified, the information with respect to said wool products re- 
quired under the provisions of this act, which information shall be 
m sm 188 Prior to their certification under said act of June 

7, 1930. 

The falsification of, or failure to set forth, said information in 
said invoices, or the falsification or perjury of the consignee’s dec- 
Iaration provided for in said act of June 17, 1930, insofar as it 
relates to said information, shall be an unfair method of competi- 
tion, and an unfair and deceptive act, or practice, in commerce 
under the Federal Trade Commission Act; and any person who 
falsifies, or fails to set forth, said information in said invoices, or 
who falsifies or perjures said consignee’s declaration insofar as it 
relates to said information, may thenceforth be prohibited by the 
Commission from importing, or participating in the importation 
of, any wool products into the United States except upon filing 
bond with the Secretary of the Treasury in a sum double the value 
of said wool products and any duty thereon, conditioned upon 
compliance with the provisions of this act. 

“A verified statement from the manufacturer or producer of 
such wool products showing their fiber content as required under 
the provisions of this act may be required under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 


“GUARANTY 


“Sec, 9. (a) No person shall be guilty under section 3 if he 
establishes a guaranty received in good faith signed by and con- 
taining the name and address of the person residing in the United 
States by whom the wool product guaranteed was manufactured 
and/or from whom it was received, that said wool product is not 
misbranded under the provisions of this act. 

“Said guaranty shall be either (1) a separate guaranty specifically 
designating the wool product guaranteed, in which case it may be 
on the invoice or other paper relating to said wool product; or (2) 
a continuing guaranty filed with the Commission applicable to all 
wool products handled by a guarantor in such form as the Commis- 
sion by rules and regulations may prescribe. 

“(b) Any person who furnishes a false guaranty, except a person 
relying upon a guaranty to the same effect received in good faith 
signed by and containing the name and address of the person re- 
siding in the United States by whom the wool product guaranteed 
was manufactured and/or from whom it was received, with reason to 
believe the wool product falsely guaranteed may be introduced, sold, 
transported, or distributed in commerce, is guilty of an unfair 
method of competition, and an unfair and deceptive act or practice, 
in commerce within the meaning of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act. 

“CRIMINAL PENALTY 


“Sec. 10. Any person who willfully violates sections 3, 5, 8, or 
9 (b) of this act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion shall be fined not more than $5,000, or be imprisoned not more 
than 1 year, or both, in the discretion of the court: Provided, That 
nothing herein shall limit other provisions of this act. 

“Whenever the Commission has reason to believe any person is 

ty of a misdemeanor under this section, it shall certify all perti- 
nent facts to the Attorney General, whose duty it shall be to cause 
appropriate proceedings to be brought for the enforcement of the 
provisions of this section against such person. 
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“APPLICATION OF EXISTING LAWS 


“Src. 11. The provisions of this act shall be held to be in addition 
to, and not in substitution for or limitation of, the provisions of 
any other act of the United States. 

“EFFECTIVE DATE 

“Sec. 12. This act shall take effect 6 months after the date of its 
passage. 

“SEPARABILITY CLAUSE 

“Sec. 13, If any provision of this act, or the application thereof 
to any person, partnership, corporation, or circumstance is held 
invalid, the remainder of the act and the application of such pro- 
vision to any other person, partnership, corporation, or circum- 
stance shall not be affected thereby. 

“EXCEPTIONS 


“Sec. 14. None of the provisions of this act shall be construed 
to apply to the manufacture, delivery for shipment, shipment, sale, 
or offering for sale any carpets, rugs, mats, or upholsteries, nor to 
any person manufacturing, delivering for shipment, shipping, sell- 
ing, or offering for sale any carpets, rugs, mats, or upholsteries.“ 

FOREWORD 


Throughout the lengthy consideration of H. R. 944, titled the 
“Wool Products Labeling Act of 1939,” both in the hearings and 
in the committee’s consideration of the bill, it has been the con- 
stant aim of the committee to produce practicable and workable 
regulatory legislation entailing as little burden as possible on the 
various branches of the industry affected. 

A comparison of H. R. 944 as introduced, and the bill as reported 
by way of an amendment, both of which will be before the House 
for such comparison, will show the marked success resulting from 
the fair and thorough treatment of the legislation by the commit- 
tee. Many suggestions and amendments proffered, not only by the 
industry, but by Members opposed to the legislation no matter how 
liberal it might be made, were accepted by the committee, and are 
embodied in the pending bill. The committee assures the House 
that nothing has been left undone to make this a fair, workable, 
and practicable piece of regulatory legislation. 

It is submitted that it may be left to the very able Federal Trade 
Commission, with its extraordinary record of support by the Fed- 
eral courts, to fairly administer the act and search out defects and 
inequities for the further consideration of the Congress. 

HISTORY OF THE PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


Representatives of numerous large national organizations—the 
National Federation of Women’s Clubs, American Federation of 
Labor, American Farm Bureau Federation, National Grange, Na- 
tional Farmers’ Union, National Farmers Guild, National Wool 
Growers’ Association, home economics and consumers’ organiza- 
tions, and the United Textile Workers of America—stated at the 
hearings that for the past 20 to 25 years they have been endorsing 
and urging legislation requiring truth in fabrics or fiber identifica- 
tion in order that the consumer might know what he was purchas- 
ing and be protected, insofar as law may be able to protect him, 
against the imposition of shoddy and reused materials, and ma- 
terials other than wool, being sold under the guise of pure or 
virgin wool. 

The campaign for fiber identification took active and concerted 
form 3 years ago with the introduction in the Seventy-fifth Con- 
gress of wool-labeling bills in both Houses, and extensive hearings 
were held on such bills. The Senate passed a wool-labeling act 
near the close of the last Congress and a House Subcommittee on 
Interstate Commerce favorably reported a House bill, but too late 
for action. 

Bills were again introduced at the incoming of the Seventy-sixth 
Congress and extensive hearings have been held by the committees 
of both bodies. The House hearings occupy 500 pages, added to 
nearly 300 pages in the preceding Congress. The Senate Committee 
on Interstate Commerce has favorably reported what is known as 
the Schwartz bill, S. 162, a companion bill to H. R. 944. 


NEED FOR THE LEGISLATION 


Heading the list of materials used in the manufacture of gar- 
ments as in widest use and most subject to the use in manufac- 
ture of shoddy, rags, and reclaimed or reused wool fibers, the 
testimony shows that of some 500,000,000 pounds of wool fabricated 
into garments annually nearly one-third of it comes under the 
heading of reused wool. This percentage threatens to increase 
through the greatly augmented importation of rags under the trade 
treaties and a reduction of 50 percent in the tariff. As an example, 
the volume imported increased from 99,000 pounds in January 1938 
to 1,119,000 pounds in January 1939, or an increase of 1,100 percent. 

Recent figures obtained from the monthly report of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of rag importation from the 
United Kingdom for the use of the textile industry in the United 
States, show the rapid growth of such importation, as follows: 
First 4 months 1938, 170,261 pounds; first 4 months 1939, 2,817,113 
pounds; percentage of increase, 1,654. 

The legislation, while strongly endorsed by wool and stock 
growers and farm organizations generally, is not simply or even 
mainly to benefit the wool industry, but to protect the 90 percent 
of the American people who must, as the hearings disclose, pur- 
chase garment suits at a cost of $25 or less. The legislation is 
not needed for people who can pay $75 or $100 for a suit of 
clothes, It is the workingman, the farmer, the millions of clerks 
and office workers, and the great miscellany of employment in the 
lower-income brackets who need protection. 
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The movement originated, not with the groups pressing for this 
legislation, but with unfair and deceptive acts and practices orig- 
inating in the industry. The legislation is a logical and necessary 
part of the growing body of legislation to protect the consuming 
public in the field of food, drugs, meat inspection, honest weights 
and measures, and only recently by the passage by the House of a 
seed-labeling act much more drastic than the pending bill. 

NEED FOR THE LEGISLATION AFFIRMED BY THE FEDERAL TRADE 

COMMISSION 


It is objected to the legislation that the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion now has ample power under existing law to deal with the 
unfair competition and deceptive acts and practices aimed at in 
the bill and that therefore it is not needed. The committee's an- 
swer is that a representative of the Commission appeared before 
the committee on all these bills, including the pending bill, in 
support of the legislation. Letters from the chief counsel and 
the Chairman of the Commission will be found on pages 6 and 7 
of the hearings, and on pages 11 to 23 the testimony of Mr. Henry 
e assistant director, trade practice conferences of the Com- 
mission, 

In answer to a question from the committee as to the need for 
the legislation, Mr. Miller, on page 17 of the hearings, said: 

“The present power of the Federal Trade Commission does not 
go to the extent, nor is it implemented to the extent, that this 
present bill will implement it, and which it is believed is neces- 
sary in order to cure the evil resulting in nondisclosure, as dis- 
tinguished from the evil resulting from an actionable disclosure 
or a false disclosure.” 

Mr. W. T. Kelley, chief counsel, in his memorandum for the 
Commission (hearings, p. 6), states: 

“The bill is designed to protect producers, manufacturers, dis- 
tributors, and consumers from the unrevealed presence of shoddy, 
substitutes, and in spun, woven, knitted, felted, or 
otherwise manufactured wool products. The evils which it is the 

urpose of this bill to correct occur in connection with ‘wool’ and 
‘part wool’ products and in relation to fabrics and articles which 
simulate wool or part-wool products. The evils to be corrected by 
the bill also relate to the unrevealed use or presence of reclaimed 
wool or shoddy in fabrics. In my opinion, the bill, if enacted into 
law, will accomplish the desired purpose.” 

Hon. R. E. Freer, Chairman, in answer to a letter of inquiry for 
Mr. Lea, chairman of the committee, as to the cost of the legisla- 
tion, among other things (hearings, p. 7), states: 

“By way of partial explanation, I may point out that matters 
covered by the measure are the source of many complaints coming 
to the Commission from the public and from businessmen; and a 
substantial part of our regular personnel and funds is necessarily 
required for handling these matters in the work of effecting as 
much relief as is possible under existing law. It appears that the 
bill, if enacted, would so clarify the situation in respect to destruc- 
tive or harmful practices in the marketing of wool products as to 
simplify and facilitate the administration of the laws relating to 
transactions in interstate commerce. A larger proportion of volun- 
tary compliance may also be expected, and a consequent diminu- 
tion of the types of complaints now required to be handled by the 
Commission would probably result. A more effective utilization of 
the Commission's present facilities for protecting the public interest 
could no doubt be accomplished.” 

Such statements from the authority charged with the admin- 
istration of the law should dispose of the contention that it 
is not needed. 

IMPROVEMENT OF THE LEGISLATION 


As the result of the successive hearings, and close analytical 
study of the proposed legislation, several revisions of prior bills 
have been made, and it is the opinion of your committee that 
the result is a greatly improved bill, more definite, workable, 
and liberal than the original bills. Many liberalizing and clari- 
fying amendments were made in the pending bill (H. R. 944) 
and on all of them the committee agreed. 

If the Congress is to enact the fiber-identification legislation under 
the principle laid down in the bill, it is agreed that the pending 
bill fairly achieves the objective. The division in the commit- 
tee occurs over the question whether any such legislation should 
be enacted. The Federal Trade Commission approves it. A ma- 
jority of the committees. of both Houses approve it. Organ- 
izations representing practically all the workers, farmers’ 
women's, and consumers’ organizations of the country testify 
that it should be enacted. No such organizations have appeared 
against it, : 

ANALYSIS OF THE LEGISLATION 


reper 1 the legislation the Wool Products Labeling 
Act of 1939.’ 

Section 2 deals with definitions. The major controversy over 
the legislation centered on the proposed definition of wool, and 
the crux of the controversy was over the use of the word “vir- 
gin” wool, and the classification of wool as “virgin wool” and 
“reclaimed wool.” The objection of certain manufacturers and 
distributors to the use of the term “ ” wool is significant. 
It is not in dispute that the manufacturer and dealer likes to 
have his product known as “virgin” as “pure” wool, as 
“all” wool, or as “100-percent” wool, They want it on the label 
but some do not want it in the law. It is conceded that the 
fiber of wool has no satisfactory substitute. It was claimed, 
among other things, that the virginity of the wool was not a 
true test of its superiority; that there were many grades of 
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virgin wool, the lowest of which were inferior to the better grades 
of reclaimed or reused wool. 

Section 2 eliminates the terms “virgin wool” and “reclaimed 
wool.” The section defines three classifications of wool, to wit: 
“wool,” “reprocessed wool,” and “reused wool.” 

“Wool” is defined as the fiber from the fleece of the sheep or 
lamb or hair of the angora or cashmere goat (and may include 
the so-called specialty fibers from the hair of the camel, alpaca, 
lama, and vicuna), which has never been reclaimed from any 
woven or felted wool product. 

In prior bills wool which had been spun or knitted was ex- 
cluded from the definition of wool, but in the pending bill, spun 
and knitted wools are included in the definition, as are the 
various forms of wool waste which have never been woven or 
felted. 

The term “reprocessed wool” means wool which has been woven 
or felted into a wool product and subsequently reduced to a 
fibrous state without having been used by the ultimate consumer. 

The term “reused wool” means the resulting fiber when wool or 
reprocessed wool has been spun, woven, knitted, or felted into a 
‘wool product and subsequently reduced to a fibrous state after 
having been used by the ultimate consumer. 

The committee especially stresses as an achievement in definite- 
ness and simplification the three classifications of wool, reprocessed 
wool, and reused wool, and the requirement of the percentage of 
each classification on the label. All bills which have been intro- 
duced, and all endorsements of the legislation, aim at fiber identi- 
fication by some formula distinguishing between the original wool 
fiber, and reclaimed or reused wool fiber. The committee is in 
agreement that the definitions in this bill achieve fiber identifi- 
cation as far as practicable without encumbering the label with 
refinements which would make it burdensome to the industry and 
meaningless to the purchaser. The purchaser will at least know 
whether the garment came off the backs of animals or of humans, 


MISBRANDING DECLARED UNLAWFUL 


Section 3 declares unlawful and an unfair and deceptive act or 
practice the introduction, or manufacture for introduction, or the 
sale, transportation, or distribution in interstate commerce of any 
misbranded wool product. 

The section excludes common and contract carriers and exporta- 
tion to foreign countries of wool products branded in accordance 
with the laws of such countries. 

WHAT CONSTITUTES MISERANDING 


Section 4 deals with the label and declares a wool product mis- 
branded if it is falsely or deceptively labeled, and if the label does 
not show— 

(a) The 5533 of the total fiber weight of the wool product, 
exclusive of ornamentation not exceeding 5 percent of said total 
fiber weight, of (1) wool; (2) reprocessed wool; (3) reused wool; (4) 
each fiber other than wool if said percentage by weight of such fiber 
is 5 percent or more; and (5) the aggregate of all other fibers. 
Unavoidable variations are permitted where due care has been taken. 
The percentages must be shown on the label in words and figures 
plainly legible; 

(b) The maximum percentage of the total weight of nonfibrous 
loading, filling, or adulterating matter; 

(c) The name of the manufacturer of the wool product or the 
name of one or more persons subject to section 3, the section which 
prohibits misbranding. 

The section carries a provision that it shall not be construed as 
requiring designation on garments or articles of apparel, of fiber 
content of any linings, paddings, stiffening, trimmings, or facings, 
or inconsequential fiber contents, provided they are not represented 
as containing wool. Section 14, at the end of the bill, excludes from 
the act carpets, rugs, mats, or upholsteries. 

ENFORCEMENT RESTS ON LABEL 


Enforcement of the act rests on the label, attached in the first 
instance by the manufacturer, and backed by the manufacturer's 
records. It is agreed that the manufacturer knows the identity 
and quality of the fibers going into his product, and keeps a 
record. Very considerable efforts were made by the opposition 
during the hearings to shift enforcement from the label to labo- 
ratory tests, which tests they claimed to be inadequate to detect 
reworked or reused fiber in the fabric, therefore enforcement will 
fail. 

A witness from the Bureau of Animal Industry stated that the 
percentages of virgin wool and reworked wool in the fabric may be 
measurably determined by the laboratory test (hearings, pp. 407 
408). A witness from the Bureau of Standards stated that this 
cannot be done (hearings, pp. 48-49). 

If the reused fiber can be integrated in a garment beyond detec- 
tion by the laboratory test, it is all the more reason for the legis- 
lation, with enforcement placed on the label, backed by the records 
of the manufacturer, under penalty for falsification. 

In the case of numerous products required to be labeled under 
the Pure Food and Drugs Act and similar legislation, chemical 
analyses cannot determine, or cannot determine accurately, certain 
differences or the presence of certain adulterants. But in all these 
cases the maker knows his composition, and the law makes it an 
offense to falsely or incorrectly label the product. 

PROTECTION TO DISTRIBUTORS, WHOLESALERS, RETAILERS 


The provision permitting substitute labels in lieu of that of the 
manufacturer eliminated from the bill the controversy ranking 
next in importance to that of the definition of wool. It is highly 
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desired by the wool trade that distributors, wholesalers, and re- 
tailers shall have the right to use their own label, and this they 
fe provided it carries the required fiber identification under 

e law. 

Much attention was given to the question of retailer protection 
and this was accomplished by eliminating “persons who receive 
any wool product from or through interstate commerce, and hay- 
ing so received, sell or deliver for pay, or offer to resell or so deliver 
to any other person.” 


RETAILER AMENDMENTS ADOPTED 


Six amendments suggested for the protection of retailers by Mr. 
David R. Craig, president of the American Retail Federation, were 
incorporated in substance and effect in the bill. In offering the 
six amendments, Mr. Craig said: Š 

“Retailers do not oppose the bill, but offer these amendments 
which they believe would make the bill more workable and prac- 
tical (hearings, p. 359).” 

Mr. Craig also suggested the classifications of “reprocessed wool” 
and “reused wool,” instead of “reclaimed wool” (hearings, p. 360). 

Objections raised by the Retailers National Council are com- 
pletely cured by amendments. 


AFFIXING OF LABEL 


Section 5 relates to the affixing of stamp, tag, label, or other 
identification, 

The person manufacturing, or first introducing into commerce a 
wool product, shall affix the label, and the same, or substitutes 
containing identical information, must remain affixed to the pred- 
uct until it is sold to the consumer. The name of the manufac- 
turer need not appear on the substitute label. Removal, except 
for lawful substitution, or mutilation of the label, is declared an 
unfair method of competition, and an unfair and deceptive act or 
practice under the Federal trade laws. 


ENFORCEMENT OF THE ACT 


Section 6 invests the Federal Trade Commission with jurisdiction 
of the act and the power to make rules and regulations and prescribe 
procedure; authorizes and directs the Commission to prevent vio- 
lations of the act in the same manner, by the same means, and 
with the same powers it possesses under the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act; and subjects persons violating the act to penalties, 
and entitles them to the privileges and immunities of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act. 

The Commission is authorized to cause inspections, analyses, tests, 
and examinations to be made of any wool products subject to the 
act; and to cooperate with any department or agency of the Gov- 
ernment in the enforcement of the law. 

The manufacturer is required to maintain proper records show- 
ing the fiber content of all wool products and to preserve such 
records for at least 3 years. It was stated repeatedly to the com- 
mittee that manufacturers now regularly keep such records. 

CONDEMNATION AND INJUNCTION PROCEEDINGS 


Section 7 provides for condemnation and injunction proceed- 
ings, and for seizure for confiscation by process of libel, but the 
person affected is given the opportunity after notice to comply 
with the provisions of the act. 

Condemned wool products are to be disposed of, in the discre- 
tion of the court, by destruction, by sale, by delivery to the owner 
upon payment of costs and and the giving of bond to 
observe the provisions of the act in the further handling of the 
products, or by charitable disposition. 

The Commission may bring suit in the district court of the 
United States or any territory for the district where the accused 
persons resides or transacts business, to enjoin such violation, and 
on proper showing a temporary injunction or restraining order 
may be granted. 

IMPORTED WOOL PRODUCTS 

Section 8 provides for the exclusion of misbranded wool products 
from the United States, except products made 20 years prior to 
such importation unless stamped, tagged, labeled, or otherwise 
identified in accordance with the provisions of this act; and all 
invoices of such wool products are required to set forth the infor- 
mation required under this act and under the act of June 17, 
1930. 

The section also deals appropriately with falsification of in- 
voices, or failure to furnish the required information, or perjury 
in the consignee's declaration, and such persons may be prohibited 
from importing any wool products, except upon filing, with the 
Secretary of the Treasury, bond in double the sum of the value 
of the products and duty thereon. A verified statement from 
the manufacturer or producer of the products showing their fiber 
content may be required by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

GUARANTY 


Section 9 relates to guaranty, a subject to which much consid- 
eration was given. The section provides that no person shall be 
guilty under section 3 (misbranding) if he establishes a guaranty 
received in good faith, signed by the manufacturer or person from 
whom the wool product was received. 

The guaranty may be either a separate guaranty specifically 
designating the wool product guaranteed, or a continuing guaranty 
may be filed with the Commission applicable to all wool products 
handled by a guarantor. 

CRIMINAL PENALTIES 

Section 10 provides that any person who willfully violates sections 

3, 5, 8, or 9 (b) of the act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and on 
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conviction subject to a fine of not more than $5,000, or imprison- 
ment of not more than 1 year, or both, 

Whenever the Commission has reason to believe a violation exists 
it shall 8 all pertinent facts to the Attorney General for 
appropriate proceedings. 

"Section it provides that the act shall be in addition to and not 
in substitution for or limitation of other acts, 

Section 12 fixes the effective date as 6 months after the date of 

assage. 
5 Section 13 is the usual separability clause. 

Section 14 exempts carpets, rugs, mats, or upholsteries, as hereto- 
fore noted. 


STATEMENTS OF ENDORSERS SUPPORTING THE LEGISLATION 


The need and the demand for fiber-identification legislation, as 
well as the history of the movement to secure such legislation, are 
touched upon in the various group statements made at the hear- 
ings. It is considered of value to members to subjoin excerpts from 
a few of these statements. 

Mrs. Ernest William Howard, department chairman of the legisla- 
tive committee of the District of Columbia Federation of Women's 
Clubs (hearings, p. 297): 

“I wish to record the support of the District Federation of 
Women's Clubs for the Martin wool-labeling bill, in accordance 
with the action, February 17, 1939, of the legislative committee, 
composed of representatives from 31 individual clubs in the District 
of Columbia. 

“This support is in line with the past declarations of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, with which the District federation is 
affiliated. : 

“The general federation, however, did not approve this particular 
bill, H. R. 944, which is now before you, because the federation 
does not endorse bills by name nor number because that would be 
committing the general federation to the support of amendments 
and changes in the bill. Its policy is to endorse principles of 
legislation. Thus, it endorsed the principle of fiber identification 
at the convention at Kansas City in May 1938. Every woman at 
that convention understood from the discussion that differentiation 
of virgin wool and reclaimed wool, shoddy, was involved in that 
resolution. In support of this I quote from the statement made on 
July 9, 1938, before the House committee holding hearings on the 
Schwartz-Martin bill, page 103, of Mrs, Roberta Lawson, at that 
time president of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 

reading) : 

: re 1 are deeply concerned over knowing the truth about 
fabric content, whether it be virgin wool or substitutes for virgin 
wool, and this concern extends to all other fabrics.’ 

“Furthermore, the delegates to the Kansas City convention came 
authorized by their individual organizations to vote on this resolu- 
tion. Every one of the 14,500 affiliated clubs voted on the fiber- 
identification resolution. Every one of the 2,000,000 women received 
a copy of this resolution for fiber identification and had an oppor- 
tunity to vote on it in connection with the instructions to the 
delegates to the Kansas City convention. And the Kansas City 
convention voted in favor of this resolution by a vote of 106 to 1. 
Mrs. Ketterer, chairman of the legislative committee of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, has sent me a copy of the resolution, 
which I wish to insert in the record. 


“RESOLUTION NO, 9, FIBER IDENTIFICATION 


“*Resolved, That the General Federation of Women’s Clubs in 
convention assembled, May 1938, commend the Federal Trade Com- 
mission for the protection which it has afforded to consumers and 
urge its continuance of this work until fibers in common use are 
accurately identified; and be it further 

“ ‘Resolved, That Congress be urged to supplement the powers 
of the Federal Trade Commission so that the Commission may ex- 
tend further protection to the consumer by bringing about fuller 
informative labeling.““ 

Hon, John M. Baer, former Member of Congress, publicity director 
= heed union label trades department, American Federation of 

or: 

“The union label trades department of the American Federation 
of Labor urges the passage of this measure, as it has supported 


previous bills aimed at protection of the consumer, especially the 


provisions that would force disclosure of the reclaimed wool or 
shoddy content of wool products. 

“Our department represents 51 directly affiliated international 
unions of the American Federation of Labor, with a membership of 
over 1,000,000. In addition, our department's activities have the 
loyal support of the 4,500,000 members of the American Federation 
of Labor. Furthermore, the American Federation of Women's 
Auxiliaries of Labor, representing 2,000,000 women, is organized 
under our department (hearings, pp. 295-296) .” 

Miss Julia K. Jaffray, chairman, so her of economic adjust- 
ment, New York City Federation of Women’s Clubs, Inc.: 

“On behalf of the New York City Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
which includes over 200,000 women living in Greater New York and 
the majority of whom purchase supplies for their households, we 
submit the following resolution which was adopted at a conven- 
tion of the federation held at the Hotel Astor, New York City, on 
February 3, 1939. The resolution is as follows: 

“Whereas the Schwartz bill which was passed by the United 
States Senate last June and the Martin bill which is the correspond- 
ing House of Representatives bill and which was favorably reported 
by the committee to which it was referred, have been reintroduced 
in the present Congress; and 
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“Whereas these bills provide for the identification of virgin and 
reclaimed wool and instruct the Federal Trade Commission to re- 
quire the accurate labeling of all wool products, which provisions are 
in harmony with the principle endorsed by the New York City 
Federation of Women’s Clubs that all fibers in common use must be 
accurately identified: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the New York City Federation of Women’s Clubs 
in convention assembled endorses the principles of these bills; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to Senator 
OA Schwartz and Representative JOHN A. MARTIN’ ” (hearings, 
p. a 

Mrs. Katharine McFarland Ansley, executive secretary, American 
Home Economics Association: 

“For some 15 years the association has stood for the general 
principle of fiber identification. To confirm this stand the following 
resolution was passed at the 1937 annual meeting of the association: 

“Whereas various agencies are engaged in efforts to secure identi- 
fication of fibers in fabrics and garments: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Home Economics Association en- 
dorse this movement and that its members lend their assistance in 
every way possible. 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Federal 
Trade Commission’” (hearings, p. 249). 

Mr. W. R. Ogg, in charge of the Washington office of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation: 

“The American Farm Bureau Federation is a national organization 
of farmers, supported by membership dues of farmers, composed of 
members in State organizations located in 40 of the 48 States. The 
American Farm Bureau Federation has been advocating legislation 
such as is now involved in the Schwartz-Martin bill since 1920. I 
have here a resolution adopted at the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation in 1920, which resolution is as follows: 

We urge the prompt enactment by Congress of a law which will 
compel garments or fabrics containing shoddy or other substitute 
for fiber to be plainly marked as such“ (hearings, p. 437). 

Mr. Edward A. O’Neal, president, American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation, in a lengthy and informative statement (hearings, pp. 496, 
497, 499), says: 

“For nearly 20 years the American Farm Bureau Federation has 
consistently urged action by Congress to protect wool growers and 
consumers against misrepresentation and deception in the sale of 
woolen goods. In 1920 the annual meeting of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation adopted the following resolution: 

We demand of Congress the prompt enactment of a law which 
will compel clothing and fabrics containing shoddy or other sub- 
stitutes for virgin wool to be plainly marked as such.’ 

“The American Farm Bureau Federation strongly supports the 
Schwartz-Martin bill and urges its speedy enactment by this Con- 
gress. We oppose amendments that will weaken and injure the 
effectiveness of this measure. We likewise oppose inadequate sub- 
stitutes such as S. 1496.” 

4 5 Fred Brenckman, Washington representative of the National 
range: : 

“For more than 20 years the National Grange has advocated and 
strongly supported truth-in-fabric legislation which would require 
woolen manufacturers to disclose the fibers used in their products, 
including the use of virgin wool and of substitutes including 
reclaimed wool, or, as it is more generally known, shoddy. 

“Records of past hearings on previous bills similar in purpose to 
H. R. 944 now before this committee show that authorized repre- 
sentatives of the Grange appeared before House and Senate com- 
mittees as early as 1919, 1920, 1921, and in 1924, and in subsequent 
years, including 1938. In each instance the National Grange advo- 
cated strongly the enactment of this legislation because it believes 
that once it becomes a law it will result in the same benefits to 
the consuming public that followed the passage of the Pure Food 
and Drug Acts, meat-inspection, and other laws, all of which the 
Grange has actively sponsored and supported” (hearings, p. 157). 

Mr. Edward E. Kennedy, representing the National Farmers’ 
Guild: 

“I am here representing the National Farmers’ Guild. This na- 
tional organization was formed in February 1939, and is made up of 
the 10 Parmers’ Union State organizations which I have represented 
here for the past 244 years. 

“I wish to also say, by way of further identification, that for 5 
years prior to that I was secretary of the National Farmers’ Union 
and represented that organization here in Washington. 

“Mr. Chairman, we have for these many years favored the 
adoption of wool-labeling legislation, and we are in favor of the 
passage of Congressman Martin’s bill, H. R. 944, not only from 
the standpoint of our people as producers but from the standpoint 
of our people as consumers of wool and woolen products” (hearings, 

. 447). 

Mr. G. F. Holsinger, president, Virginia Farm Bureau Federation: 


“HARRISONBURG, VA., April 8, 1939. 
“Hon. CLARENCE F. LEA, 
“Chairman, House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
"DEAR CONGRESSMAN LEA: I am enclosing you a copy of a reso- 
lution passed by the delegate body of the Virginia Farm Bureau 
Federation at their annual convention in Staunton, Va., on March 
17, endorsing the Martin bill (H. R. 944) which is before the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee. 
“We hope you will report favorably and the bill will be passed 
at this session of Congress” (hearings, p. 501). 
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Mr. 3 ee legislative representative, National Wool Grow- 
ers’ 

“I want my "this time to present the resolutions passed by the 
National Wool Growers’ Association at their seventy-fourth annual 
convention in San Angelo, Tex., on January 26 of this year. This 
is resolution No. 36 (reading): 

36. We urge the prompt enactment of S. 162, introduced by 
Senator Schwartz, and H. R. 944, introduced by Representative 
Martin, known as the truth-in-fabrics bill. 

We especially urge that fabrics containing reworked wool be 
labeled to show the exact amount of such reworked wool’” (hear- 
ings, pp. 418-419). 

Mr. Francis J. Gorman, president, United Textile Workers of 


“I have supported the principles of this legislation for 20 years. 
Our organization first became interested in the problem of truth 
in fabrics many years ago. It has been part of our legislative 
program for a long time, and our officers have orgs! appeared 
before legislative committees and the Federal Trade Commission 
in favor of the same” (hearings, pp. 404-405). 

MANY MANUFACTURERS FAVOR 


The Senate subcommittee hearings on S. 162, companion bill to 
H. R. 944, lists by name 29 woolen manufacturers as having written 
letters favorable to wool-labeling legislation in answer to inquiries 
sent out by the New York City Federation of Women’s Clubs. The 
list does not contain the name of the Forstmann Woolen Co., Pas- 
saic, N. J., whose assistant to the President, Mr. Glen Gardiner, 
testified at length in behalf of the legislation (hearings, pp. 466- 
481). Mr. Kirt E. Forstmann, executive vice president of the Forst- 
mann Co., testified before the subcommittee in behalf of the wool- 
labeling bills in the Seventy-fifth Congress (hearings, pp. 108-138), 
as did Mr. Charles F. H. Johnson, president of the Botany Worsted 
Mills of New Jersey (hearings, pp. 387-404). These manufacturers 
recognize that wool labeling will protect their industry against the 
shoddyists and sweatshoppers. 

COST OF ADMINISTRATION 

The cost to the Treasury Department is estimated by Mr. John 
W. Hanes, Acting Secretary, at $55,200 annually. The Federal Trade 
Commission states that no additional cost will be entailed on that 
agency. 


[Letter of the Chairman of the Federal Trade Commission] 


JULY 28, 1939. 
Hon. H. H. SCHWARTZ, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR SCHWARTZ: I have received and presented to 
the Commissioner your letter of July 27, 1939, referring to the wool- 
| ha tg labeling bill (S. 162) and propounding two questions: 

irst, as to whether the bill will adversely affect cotton; and, second, 
whether the provisions of the bill will be effective with respect to 
imports from foreign countries. 

The Commission has considered the matter in the light of its 
many years of experience respecting commercial practices in the 
sale and distribution in commerce of fabrics and fabric merchan- 
dise; and responding to your first question, it is the opinion of the 
Commission that the legislation under consideration will have no 
adverse effect upon the sale or use of cotton. 


WOOL LABELING SHOULD HELP COTTON 


As a textile fiber, cotton has distinctive qualities and intrinsic 
merits; and the bill, requiring truthful disclosure, would un- 
doubtedly tend toward having these meritorious qualities of cotton 
brought to the attention of the buying public. Moreover, in mixed 
fabrics, those not composed wholly of virgin wool, cotton may 
reasonably be expected to be employed in place of cheap shoddy 
or low-grade, second-hand wool fibers which are at present used 
in such mixed products without disclosure of such fact to the con- 
suming public. Under all the circumstances, it appears quite pos- 
sible that as a result of the legislation the trend will be toward a 
8 use of cotton in mixed goods in lieu of certain types ot 
shoddy. 

The bill does not prohibit the use of any fiber, but is aimed at 
having the respective products marketed under nondeceptive condi- 
tions of truthful disclosure in the interest of maintaining fair 
competition and consumer protection. Experience has demonstrated 
that honest disclosure of a meritorious fiber does not hurt, but, on 
the contrary, helps its sale. Cotton with its many distinctive and 
desirable prcperties could not, in our opinion, be adversely affected 
in such situation. 


HOW LAW AGAINST IMPORTATION MAY BE ENFORCED 


Respecting your second question, as to whether the bill will be 
effective in the matter of imports from foreign countries, the measure 
is applicable to such foreign im as well as to domestic wool 
products. In addition, the bill provides means for excluding from 
the country foreign merchandise misbranded under its terms. It 
also provides for sworn declaration of contents on so-called consular 
invoices as required in the act of June 17, 1930; also the falsification 
of or the failure to set forth such information in such invoices is 
made an unfair method of competition under the Federal Trade 
Commission Act. If done with willful intent, it is also punishable as 
a misdemeanor. Moreover, the guilty party may be prohibited from 
importing or participating in importations of wool products into the 
United States except upon filing bond with the Secretary of the 
Treasury in the sum double the value of the wool products and the 

duty thereof conditioned upon compliance with the provisions of 
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the act. Under general administrative procedures through treaty 
arrangements, information may be obtained from the original sources 
in the country of origin of the goods. Likewise, through scientific 
tests, the presence of the most objectionable types of shoddy in the 
fabric can be sufficiently detected for purposes of enforcement. 

Upon consideration of the matter as a whole and in answering 
your question specifically, it is the opinion of the Commission that 
the provisions of the bill will be effective with respect to imports 
from foreign countries. 

By direction of the Commission. 


Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) R. E. Freer, Chairman. 


Young Democrats of the Fifth District of Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. ROBERT L. DOUGHTON, OF NORTH 
CAROLINA, JUNE 24, 1939 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recor, I include the following address by 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. DoucutTon] to the 
Young Democrats of the Fifth District of Virginia on June 
24, 1939, at Galax, Va.: 


I esteem it a very great honor to have been invited to address 
this enthusiastic meeting of militant young Democrats. Your at- 
tendance in such large numbers evidences a keen interest in the 
welfare of America, and your confident belief that you can best 
serve your country through affiliation with the great Democratic 


I appreciate very much the generous words that my kind friend 
and your very able Representative, Tom Burcu, has said about 
my public service, although his praise is far more gracious than I 
deserve. In point of ability, assiduity, industry, and fidelity, no 
district has a finer Representative than the Fifth District of Vir- 
ginia. He is universally respected and loved by each and every one 
of his colleagues, 

Taken as whole, no State in the Union has a stronger delegation 
in Congress than Virginia. Each of its nine House Members has a 
major committee assignment: Mr. BLAND, of the First District, is 
chairman of the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries; Mr. 
Darpen, Second District, Naval Affairs; Mr. Sarrerrietp, Third 
District, Judiciary; Mr. Drewry, Fourth District, Naval Affairs and 
also chairman of the National Democratic Congressional Committee; 
Mr. Burca, Fifth District, ranking Democratic member of the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Post Roads, who will doubtless be chair- 
man at an early date, if retained in Congress; Mr. Wooprum, Sixth 
District, ranking Democrat on Committee on Appropriations, and 
now its acting chairman; Mr. ROBERTSON, Seventh District, Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, where he is rendering great service; Mr. 
SmurH, Eighth District, member of the Committee on Rules; Mr. 
FLANNAGAN, Ninth District, member of the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

In addition, Virginia’s Senators hold key committee posts and 
rank among the foremost Members of the upper House in point 
of ability. Senator Grass is chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, the ranking member on the Banking and Currency 
Committtee, and is a member of still other important committees. 
Senator Brno, your distinguished former Governor, is a member 
of the Committee on Finance, Naval Affairs, Rules, and other lead- 
ing Senate committees. Every patriotic Virginian can take great 
pride in the high standing of the State's delegation in the National 
Congress and the wonderful service it is rendering, not only to 
Virginia, but to the entire Nation. 

It is always a pleasure to me to renew my youth by the associa- 
tion and fellowship with young people, especially when they are 
of my own political on. The meetings of young Demo- 
crats are characterized with a certain zeal and enthusiasm that I 
find contagious and especially invigorating and inspiring. 

May I say to my young friends gathered here that, to my mind, 
the words “youth” and “democracy” are synonymous, Almost all 
of the attributes of the one are equally applicable to the other. 
Youth has high ideals and noble purposes, and so has the Demo- 
cratic Party. Youth has enthusiasm, vitality, and optimism. They 
are also yirtues of democracy. Youth believes in progress and 
action. These are two of the foundation stones upon which our 
party is built. Youth advocates its convictions with indomitable 
vigor and unrelenting courage. These are two of the chief char- 
acteristics of our party’s activities. 

As a matter of fact, regardiess of the year which may appear on 
our birth tes we are all young Democrats together. There 
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is an axiom I have often stated, and my years of experience have 
amply verified its truth. It is this: “There are no old Democrats 
nor young Republicans.” Being a Democrat keeps one young and 
being a Republican tends to make one old. One promotes longevity 
and the other decrepitude. 

Youth does not list the word “impossible” in its vocabulary. 
On many occasions youth has converted the impossibilities of the 
past generation into the glorious realities of the present. The 
cause of good government has been tremendously advanced on 
numerous occasions by young men and women who simply would 
not believe that the particular obstacle which confronted them 
could not be overcome if they fought with determination and 
courage. 

As an instrument for the enlightenment and molding of public 
opinion, as well as translating it into effective and constructive 
public service, your organization is worthy of the highest praise. 
The things you have wrought are in no small way responsible for 
the interest and success in their solution. 

It is an extremely interesting fact that many of the most con- 
structive movements in the early history of our Nation were begun 
and consummated by very young men. As an example of the 
effectiveness of youth in the realm of public affairs, let me recite 
from the history of Virginia, in whose sacred soil the roots of 
democracy first took hold, a brief chapter or two that deals with 
the accomplishments of young people. 

Our minds immediately turn to the record of Thomas Jefferson, 
father of the Democratic Party, who entered public life at the 
age of 26 by being elected to the Virginia House of Burgesses. He 
became a member of the Continental Congress at the age of 32, 
and 1 year later, at 33, wrote the greatest document ever to come 
from the mind or pen of any American, the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and as chairman of the committee charged with its 
drafting, he presented it to the Continental Congress. And Jeffer- 
son became Governor of Virginia when he was but 36. Then, in 
succession, he served as Ambassador to France, Secretary of State, 
Vice President of the United States, and at the age of 57 became 
President of the Republic he helped to found. 

A second striking example is that of James Madison, fourth 
President of the United States, another renowned son of the Old 
Dominion. He became a member of the First Assembly of Vir- 
ginia in 1776, when he was only 25. Before he became 30, he was 
a member of the Continental Congress, and at the age of 36 he 
served as a delegate to the Constitutional Convention and had 
more to do with the drafting of our Federal Constitution than 
any other man, although many of his colleagues in the Conven- 
tion were his seniors by many years. And his wonderful career 
in public life was climaxed by two successful terms as Chief 
Executive of the Nation. 

James Monroe, another illustrious Virginian, became a United 
States Senator at the age of 32. Before he reached middle age he 
had served as Governor of Virginia, as an Envoy to France to nego- 
tiate the Louisiana Purchase. He served as Ambassador to Eng- 
land and as Secretary of State. He later became President of 
the United States and served two terms. 

John Randolph, of Roanoke, entered the National Congress at 
the age of 26. John Tyler, the tenth President of the United 
States, also entered the Congress in his twenty-sixth year. Gen. 
Sam Houston, whose heroic conquests in Texas cause many of us 
to forget he was a Virginian, entered Congress at the age of 30. 
Edmund Randolph became aide-de-camp to General Washington 
in 1776, when Randolph was only 23; 3 years later he became a 
Member of the Continental Congress, and at 34 was appointed to 
the Federal Constitutional Convention. 

Then, the greatest of all Virginians and, at the same time, of 
all Americans, George Washington, who outdid even these other 
famed sons of your State in his useful service while yet a young 
man. At 23 he was appointed commander in chief of the colonial 
forces of Virginia, after he had already become an outstanding 
indian fighter and surveyor. At 26 years of age he commanded 
a markedly successful campaign to Fort Duquesne in the Indian 
wars. At 43 he was unanimously chosen Commander in Chief 
of the Army which the Colonies had raised to wrest their liberty 
from Great Britain. So outstanding and acceptable were his sery- 
ices to his country, he was elected first President and reelected 
without any opposition. Of whom it was truly said, “He was first 
in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 

There are innumerable other instances where your brilliant 
fellow Virginians have rendered outstanding public service at 
tender age. Many of them were famous ere they reached the 
early thirties. 

You younger Democrats are a very important component part 
of our party organization. In its make-up, the wisdom born of 
experience must emanate from the older group, but this is not 
more important than the zeal and energy contributed by the 
younger members. Young Democrats have before them a golden 
op ty to render a vital public service. The time is not so 
far away when a great many of us who have been in the forefront 
of the battle for democracy must lay down our arms, and they, 
in turn, will be taken up by you younger men and women. Your 
work in connection with the activity of the Young Democratic 
Clubs will prove to be a valuable preparatory experience. Let me 
urge you to maintain your keen interest in governmental affairs, 
and to continue your active support of and devotion to our great 
party. Its future lies in your hands. Whether its star shall rise 
to still greater heights or shall sink into obscurity will soon 
depend on you. Study its history, revere its traditions, respect its 
high ideals, fight for its principles and perpetuity. 
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I know you take just pride in being members of a party that 
predominated in 93 of the 100 counties in your State, and in the 
last election was triumphant in 46 of the 48 States in the Union. 

The Democratic Party is not, or never will be, a single individual 
or a single ideal. It is a flexible, living, and growing body, made 
up of persons from every station in life and from every field of 
endeavor. It has never depended, and does not now depend, upon 
hackneyed labels and stereotyped phrases for its existence. It seeks 
to meet the needs of today by attempting to mold the functions 
of government so as to conform to rapidly changing economic and 

1 conditions. At the same time it bends every effort to bring 
about such changes in an orderly manner so as not to disrupt the 
stability of our established institutions. 

For the purpose of more clearly charting our future course, and 
appraising the aims and work of the Democratic Party, let’s briefly 
examine a few of the concrete accomplishments of our party in the 
recent past and compare them to anything or everything achieved 
by the Republican Party since the days of Hamilton which would 
benefit the average American citizen. I can honestly state to 
this fine gathering of Young Democrats that no monuments, in 
the way of service for all the people, have been built by that 
unfortunate succession of reactionary administrations, and I'm sure 
you will agree that the public improvements and worthy reforms 
which directly affect your daily walks are products of liberal 
Democratic rule. 

Under the administration of Grover Cleveland the Democratic 
Party brought about the establishment of the Department of Agri- 
culture with its multitude of aids and services to farmers. It also 
inaugurated the free delivery of mail to rural residents. 

Under the administration of President Wilson, another of Amer- 
ica’s immortals who claimed Virginia as his native home, we set up 
the Department of Labor which has contributed so much to the 
welfare, the security, and the income of working men and women 
throughout the Nation. It was under this same administration 
that the Federal Reserve System, fostered by your Own CARTER 
Grass, was established, and the Federal Farm Loan System came 
into operation. During this period the Federal Government began 
the expenditure of funds for the building and maintenance of 
public roads, and since this legislation was enacted into law the 
National Treasury has expended more than $54,000,000 for high- 
ways in the State of Virginia and nearly $3,000,000,000 for roads 
throughout the United States. Another important step of the 
Eyota administration was the establishment of our Parcel Post 


Our accomplishments have been no less outstanding during the 
present Democratic administration. In the years that have elapsed 
since March 4, 1933, under the leadership of a President imbued 
with a belief that Government is responsible in some degree for its 
subjects, the welfare of the masses of the people has been further 
advanced than during any period of twice that length in the history 
of our Nation. 

The present national administration inherited an enormous bur- 
den of evils. Banks had failed by the thousands, and at the rate 
they were going there would not have been a bank that could have 
stood the strain 30 days longer, factories were closing hourly, agri- 
culture was prostrate, ships of commerce were idly rusting in the 
harbors of international trade, millions of farmers and city dwellers 
were losing their homes, and there was a Nation-wide epidemic cf 
suicide, These conditions were not confined to any section of the 
country nor to any class of people, but were Nation-wide and 
affected every group, calling, and occupation from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific and from the Great Lakes to the Gulf. Moreover, 
social injustices and economic maladjustments were widespread 
and universal. These conditions had continued for 4 long years 
and were getting worse hourly, when on March 4, 1933, President 
Roosevelt took charge of the affairs of the Government. 

Under this present Democratic administration banks have been 
made safe for the people’s money. Hardly a bank failure has 
occurred since Federal deposit insurance came into being. The 
income of farmers has more than doubled since March 1933, and 
the same is true with reference to factory pay rolls. The national 
income has increased from $39,000,000,000 in 1932 to $64,000,000,000 
in 1938. Those farmers who have not been able to pay off their 
mortgages with the increased prices they have received under this 
administration have had their loans extended and their interest 
payments reduced. The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation has 
saved the homes of millions of urban dwellers, the United States 
Housing Authority has built modern apartments for a multitude 
whose lives have been spent in drab tenements “across the 
tracks,” and the Federal Housing Administration, through its in- 
sured mortgage plan, has made it possible for thousands of Ameri- 
can families to enjoy the comfort and dignity of home ownership. 

Agriculture, our great basic industry, has been revived by 
dozens of progressive Federal measures and restored to a profitable 
basis. Labor has been greatly benefited by reduced working hours 
and increased wages, and sweatshop conditions, long a cancer in 
our social life, have been eradicated. 

The Reccnstruction Finance Corporation, developed from a 
doubtful agency of Republicanism (best remembered for its loan 
of $80,000,000 to a certain Chicago bank) has provided credit fa- 
cilities to all types of businesses at low rates of interest. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps has provided employment and 
a new lease on life to more than 2,000,000 youths and unemployed 
war veterans, who found haven and useful work in hundreds of 
camps broadcast over America. 

The regulations of the Securities and Exchange Commission have 
succeeded in putting to an end the once-popular sport of stock- 
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buccaneering, and is now adequately protecting American investors 
from such synthetic booms as that experienced during the Hoover 
reign. The T. V. A. and the Rural Electrification Administration 
have substantially aided in the program of generating electricity at 
reasonable cost, and making it available to every hamlet, cross- 
roads, and rural home. 

The Social Security Act, through its program of unemployment 
insurance, old-age pensions, and benefits, has done more to relieve 
the hardships and vicissitudes that are byproducts of our highly 
industrialized society, than any other single program ever under- 
taken by the Federal Government. 

The Committee on Ways and Means, upon which I have the 
honor to serve as chairman, has recently completed a 4-months’ 
study of proposed amendments to this act. Our study resulted 
in a thorough revision of the program which will substantially 
liberalize and extend its benefits. The House of Representatives 
adopted our recommendations by an almost unanimous vote. 
Only two of the more than 400 members of the House cast dis- 
senting ballots, thereby establishing to a very clear degree the 
regard which the American people hold for this humanitarian 
legislation. 

And we mustn't forget that wide ribbon of asphalt that soon will 
link your beautiful Shenandoah National Park with my Smoky 
Mountains of North Carolina—that greatest of all eastern scenic 
highways, the Skyline Drive—which traverses more than 300 miles 
of the most beautiful scenery in God’s creation. 

We are still suffering to some extent from ailments inherited by 
this administration, but I am convinced that they can and will be 
entirely eliminated so far as it is possible for government to elimi- 
nate them. Our party has clearly demonstrated its strength and 
the wisdom of its leadership in rescuing this country from the 
depths of the greatest, most calamitous, and devastating depression 
it has ever known. 

The traditions and accomplishments of the Democratic Party 
constitute a glorious heritage. It has and is fulfilling a wonderful 
mission in the advancement of the cause of good government in 
the Nation, in your State of Virginia, and my State of North Caro- 
lina. Many and furious have been the onslaughts made upon it by 
its enemies, but its principles are so fundamentally sound, its 
record so commendable, and its achievements so outstanding that it 
continues to grow and to flourish in spite of those who would 
destroy it. 

Our party’s concepts are broad enough and elastic enough to 
include and provide for the ever-changing needs of government. 
No rule of theory that has to do with the conduct of human affairs 
can be static. Like a great river the course of events is ever flowing 
and endlessly changing and adapting itself to varying conditions and 
circumstances. In this lies our party's test strength and surest 
claim to a continuing glory. It has kept itself alert to the needs of 
the people and to the appropriate functions of government under 
a progressive attitude that recognizes injustices and does not hesi- 
tate to correct evils when they are disclosed. The Democratic Party 
shows its faith by its useful works, while the Republican Party 
reveals its faith by empty words, vague promises, and criticisms of 
its progressive opposition. In fact, it has a patent on two things, 
boasting and criticizing, and I have no purpose or desire to infringe 
upon that patent. 

No party has so consistently championed the cause of the under- 
privileged nor has done so much to improve the lot of the unfortu- 
nate and downtrodden as has the Democratic. No party has labored 
so effectively to bring about constructive improvement or to legislate 
needed reform both in the relationships between our citizens and 
their Government and in our economic and social structure. 

Next year we will have another general election, and it is but nat- 
ural for Democrats to disagree as to those best suited to fill the 
various offices. Where there are contests let me adjure you to be 
tolerant with those Democrats with whom you differ as to candi- 
dates. Accord to them the same right of choice you reserve for 
yourself. Avoid harsh words and unkind thoughts, and especially 
bitterness, so that when the primary is over we can present a united 
and determined front in our battle with the common enemy. 

Never fear the result of honest differences of opinion. It is 
only by the free and open discussion of these differences that 
sound decisions can be reached and worth-while policies formu- 
lated and followed. We may not agree absolutely with some of 
our party brethren, but we are much nearer in degree in our 
Political philosophy than are either of us with those of the 
opposing ranks. 

There is but one way to keep our party useful, and that is to 
keep it strong and in power. There is but one way to keep it 
strong, and that is to keep it united and clean. There is but one 
way to keep it clean, and that is to be ever vigilant in a scrutiny 
of its standard bearers and its aims and purposes. 

The Democratic Party cannot retain its efficiency—it cannot 
serve this Nation—and it is doomed, and justly so, if it becomes 
wildly radical or if it adopts a policy of reaction or inaction. 
Either of these courses would prove fatal, and no right-thinking 
American would wish otherwise. Our course, it seems to me, is 
clearly indicated. 

This, my young Democratic friends, is the road of orderly prog- 
ress—the road of reform and change, tempered by reason. 

The Democratic Party has fought and is fighting a good fight 
for all the people; it has kept the faith; but it has by no means 
finished its course or completed its work. Its future task is to 
continue to serve and save America. 
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My Report to the People of the Third Congressional 
District of Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1939 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. Speaker, it must be very 
gratifying to us to note the substantial improvement in gen- 
eral business conditions throughcut southwest Washington. 
My mail, which has been very heavy this session, and almost 
every newspaper from home which comes to my desk brings 
evidences of increased industrial operations and larger pay 
rolls, higher farm prices, record-breaking building construc- 
tion, better retail trade, and greater business activity. The 
lumber, shingle, and forest-products industries are the most 
active they have been in many years. Since 1932-33 truly 
remarkable improvement has taken place in our lumber 
and shingle industries as disclosed by the increase in prices, 
production, and volume of unfilled orders. In 1938 the aver- 
age price received for west coast lumber was $19.14 per 
thousand board-feet, and is now $19.20, as compared with 
$11.50 in 1932, an increase of approximately 70 percent. Un- 
filled orders on July 1, 1939, were 366,684 thousand board- 
feet as compared with 202,889 thousand board-feet in 1932, 
an increase of approximately 80 percent. 

Production in 1932 was 3,114,000,000 feet as compared 
with 5,182,000,000 feet in 1938, an increase of 65 percent, 
and was 1,443,000,000 feet for the first 3 months of this year, 
which, if maintained for the remainder of this year, will 
show a still further increase. (Figures furnished by Forest 
Products Division, Department of Commerce, and as reported 
by West Coast Lumbermen’s Association in Industry Facts.) 
The yearly average price for red-cedar shingles in 1938 was 
$2.75 per square and is now $2.90 as compared with $1.05 in 
1932, an increase of 160 percent. Production of red-cedar 
shingles has increased from 172,000 squares in December 1933 
to 434,000 squares in December 1938, an increase of 245 per- 
cent. Both prices and production are continuing this year at 
a level far in excess of 1932-33. (Authority: Bureau of Census, 
Department of Commerce, U. S. Red Cedar Shingle Bureau.) 

This spiral of improvement will continue to climb as labor, 
industry, agriculture, business, finance, and our Government 
cooperate and work together in harmony and unity. Our 
Government is continuing its constructive policies to sur- 
mount the difficulties and aid in the solution of the serious 
social and economic problems which faced the Nation. This 
task has proved to be extremely difficult but that substantial 
progress has been and is being made is obvious to everyone. 
Even the most partisan critics of our Government would not 
dare to propose the repeal of the major legislation which we 
have enacted and which has the approval of the majority of 
our people. 

In the concluding paragraph hereof I am calling attention 
to an interesting and significant comparison of economic 
conditions during the Roosevelt and Hoover administrations. 

WE ARE KEEPING OUR COUNTRY OUT OF WAR 

I consider by far the most important and solemn duty to 
be performed by our Government and our Congress at the 
present time to be that of keeping our country out of war. 
We have made every effort to avoid any and every action 
which might involve our country in war. We have surrounded 
our country with every possible safeguard to prevent war. 
My attitude on this momentous issue is well known to the 
people of my congressional district. I continue to strongly 
favor a policy of absolute and complete mandatory neutrality 
and am opposed to allowing the desire of a few of our citizens 
for commercial profits or to extend credit to belligerents to 
expose us to the danger of a foreign war. Those of our citi- 
zens who wish to travel or trade in war zones should do so 
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at their own peril. I feel that I express almost the unani- 
mous views of the people of southwest Washington when I 
declare that we value peace and the lives of our young men 
and women above the profits of international trade and 
finance. 

On the other hand, in these troubled times, it behooves our 
Nation to be adequately prepared for peace and to be in a 
position to properly defend and protect the lives and prop- 
erty of our own people against foreign attack. I have, there- 
fore, supported heartily every appropriation for the Army, 
Navy, and Air Corps. It is with a feeling of pride that I say 
that as a result of our national-defense program we will be 
better prepared to successfully defend our country than we 
have ever been during our entire previous history. 

THE GENERAL WELFARE ACT, H. R. 6466 (H. R. 2) 


We finally succeeded in this Congress in obtaining full and 
extended hearings on the Townsend old-age pension and 
national-recovery plan before the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives, which we have sought 
for 5 years. We also secured the first record roll-call vote 
which we have ever had in the House of Representatives on 
this proposal. Consequently, the vote of every Member of 
Congress is now a matter of record and known to his constitu- 
ents and they can judge whether he kept his campaign 
pledges or not and act accordingly. 

Needless to say, I testified at length in support of the legis- 
lation during the hearings before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and actively participated in the debate in favor of the 
bill on the floor of the House and voted for its passage. I 
shall continue to give this meritorious proposal my active 
support until it is enacted into law. In modified and varied 
form the tax formula of the Townsend plan is proving a 
success in the Hawaiian Islands, in the State of Indiana and 
26 other States, in New York City, in France, in Germany, 
in Hungary, in Russia, and elsewhere. It is only a question 
of time when a broader tax formula will be adopted in the 
United States and displace the present complex multiple-tax 
levies and bond-debt-interest system. More liberal old-age 
pensions should and will be financed upon a national pay-as- 
you-go basis. 

MY PROGRESSIVE VOTING RECORD 

In this first session of the Seventy-sixth Congress, I have 
continued my progressive voting record, of which I am proud, 
and have voted for the following important measures: 

(1) House Joint Resolution No. 83 to provide appropria- 
tions for work relief. I voted for the amendment to increase 
the amount from $725,000,000 to $875,000,000, the sum re- 
quested by President Roosevelt in order to give unemployed 
men and women work on worthy community projects and 
thus increase consumer purchasing power in the local 
communities. 

(2) The National Defense Act of 1939, authorizing 5,500 
airplanes and 3,000 officers for the Air Service. 

(3) Act to continue the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration and the Electrical Home and Farm Authority to 
January 15, 1941. The R. F. C. has made loans to numerous 
business and industrial firms in southwest Washington and 
thereby made possible the employment of much labor, and 
through various lending agencies met the needs of many of 
our farmers, The Electrical Home and Farm Authority has 
made loans in cooperation with local dealers upon electrical 
appliances in rural and urban homes and been very helpful 
to householders who find it necessary to buy on installment. 

(4) The Commodity Credit Corporation Act, to make loans 
to farmers and producers and finance the marketing of farm 
products and protect them against forced and seasonal sales, 
which has been beneficial to dairy and grain farmers and 
prune and nut growers in southwest Washington. 

(5) Naval aviation bill, providing for construction of naval 
air bases and aeronautical engine and materials laboratory 
buildings as a part of the national-defense program. 

(6) War Department appropriation bill, providing for the 
Military Establishment 565 army planes, ordnance, military 
posts and barracks, the National Guard, Organized Reserve 
officers, training of 30,000 in citizens’ military training camps. 
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(7) Reorganization bill of 1939, to reorganize the de- 
partments of the Federal Government in the interests of 
efficiency and economy and to eliminate red tape, as was 
advocated by every President for the past 40 years and has 
finally been accomplished by President Roosevelt. 

(8) Interior Department appropriation bill, 1940, contain- 
ing items for Bonneville and Grand Coulee projects, which 
have given employment to thousands of our citizens and will 
prove vital factors in the future progress and development 
of our State. Transmission lines are now in course of con- 
struction in many of our counties and providing jobs for 
numerous citizens. 

(9) Labor Department appropriation bill, 1940, appro- 
priating funds for the National Labor Relations Board, Fed- 
eral Employment Service, Wages and Hours Division, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Bureau of Labor Statistics, and other activities 
for the special use and benefit of the workers and wage 
earners of the Nation. 

(10) Additional appropriatioms for work relief; for those 
of our citizens whom private industry has failed or refused 
toemploy. Also appeared and testified before the Appropria- 
tions Committee and urged that full sum of $150,000,000 re- 
quested by President Roosevelt be appropriated. I stressed 
permanent value of school, street, sewer, road, diking, school 
gymnasium, playground, and sewing-room projects in the 
local communities and cited survey of disbursement of wages 
paid on work-relief projects to butchers, grocers, bakers, 
clothiers, dry goods stores, shoe shops, property owners for 
rentals, ice and coal dealers, tobacco stores, gas and elec- 
tricity firms, auto repair shops, loan organizations, insurance- 
benefit societies, druggists, doctors, and churches. 

(11) Amendments to the National Housing Act, legisla- 
tion which I have sponsored and supported very actively on 
account of its being strongly favored by organized labor 
and the building materials industries. It has been of vast 
benefit to the workers in the building trades, the lumber, 
plywood, veneer, shingle, and other allied industries and to 
manufacturers generally. A recent report shows that 9,374 
families in my congressional district have had loans in- 
sured to the extent of $5,217,266. Officials of the Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau and the Shingle Weavers Unions declare 
that this legislation has caused the shingle industry to 
flourish. 

(12) H. R. 2320, to provide domiciliary care, medical and 
hospital treatment, and burial benefits to certain veterans of 
the Spanish-American War, the Philippine Insurrection, and 
the Boxer Rebellion. 

(13) H. R. 2296, to restore certain benefits to World War 
veterans suffering with paralysis, paresis, or blindness, or 
who are helpless or bedridden, and for other purposes. 

(14) H. R. 289, the Spanish-American War Philippine 
travel-pay bill, for the payment of travel pay to the officers 
and enlisted men of State volunteer regiments who served in 
the Philippine Islands beyond the period of their enlistment 
in the same sum as was paid to enlisted men of the Regular 
Army who were discharged in the Philippines, as a fulfill- 
ment of the promise which was made to them by our Gov- 
ernment 40 years ago, which bill I had the honor to 
introduce in this Congress. 

(15) H. R. 805, extending further time for naturalization 
to honorably discharged alien veterans of the World War. 

(16) The Stabilization Fund and Alteration of the Weight 
of the Dollar Act, extending to June 30, 1941, the time 
within which the powers of the President relating to the 
stabilization fund and alteration of the weight of the dollar 
may be exercised. 

(17) Act for the Acquisition of Stocks of Strategic and 
Critical Materials, which contains the proviso that purchases 
under the act shall be made in accordance with the Buy 
American Act of 1933, and a reasonable time, in the judg- 
ment of the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy, 
shall be allowed for the production and delivery from 
domestic sources. I collaborated with a group of my col- 
leagues in securing the inclusion of this proviso because of 
its importance to citizens of our district who are interested 
in the development of minerals, particularly manganese, 
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(18) Naval Aviation Reserve Act of 1939, providing for the 
training and commissioning of a minimum of 6,000 of our 
young men in the Naval and Marine Corps and thus fur- 
nishing a splendid opportunity to many young men in south- 
west Washington. 

(19) H. R. 2875, providing that, notwithstanding any pro- 
vision of law or veterans’ regulation, awards of death pen- 
sion shall be effective as of the date of death of the veteran 
of the Spanish-American War, including the Boxer Rebel- 
lion and Philippine Insurrection, if claim is filed within 1 
year after the death of such veteran. 

(20) H. R. 5452, providing pensions and increased bene- 
fits to widows and dependents of veterans of the World War, 
and eliminating the so-called misconduct clause. 

(21) Navy appropriation bill, 1940, providing for battle- 
ships and equipment, naval air bases, and items of mainte- 
nance of Naval Establishment as part of the national-defense 
program. A : 

(22) War Department civil functions appropriation bill, 
1940, providing funds for rivers and harbors and flood-control 
projects, as a result of which approximately $2,500,000 will 
be allocated and expended in southwest Washington, in sup- 
port of which items I appeared before the Appropriations 
Commitee during the hearings. 

(23) The rivers and harbors authorization bill, author- 
izing new projects and surveys for the improvement of rivers 
and harbors and likewise containing several new items for 
southwest Washington, the Camas-Washougal project and 
the survey for Bay City, Grays Harbor, Wash. 

(24) Department of Agriculture and Farm Credit adminis- 
tration appropriation bill, 1940, containing item of $113,000,- 
000 for surplus farm commodities, including dairy products, 
as well as item of $225,000,000 for parity payments to cotton, 
tobacco, wheat, corn, and rice farmers. When the amend- 
ment to provide $60,000,000 for surplus commodities, con- 
templating $25,000,000 for dairy farmers, was defeated during 
the consideration of a previous bill, I joined with many 
of my colleagues in voting against the parity item of $225,- 
000,000, and we succeeded in defeating it. With our dairy 
farmers included in this bill, we voted for this bill, and it 
carried. We thereby won our fight in the House for benefits 
for the dairy farmers, along with the cotton, tobacco, wheat, 
corn, and rice farmers. We also increased the item for 
Bang’s disease over $2,600,000, also important to southwest 
Washington, and $25,000,000 for farm tenancy. 

(25) S. 1369—to provide cutters and seaplanes for the Coast 
Guard. 

(26) H. R. 6466 (H. R. 2)—the Townsend old-age pension 
and national recovery plan. 

(27) H. R. 2310—A bill to provide national flags for the 
burial of honorably discharged former service men and 
women. 

(28) Social Security Act amendments: Increased contribu- 
tion by Federal Government for old-age assistance to $20 
per month, so that if matched by the State of Washington 
would résult in an increase of the old-age pension in our 
State to $40 per month; liberalized payments to the blind, 
crippled children and dependent children and mothers; re- 
duced pay-roll taxes, causing considerable saving to employees 
and employers; abolished huge accumulated reserve fund. 

(29) Work Relief and Public Works Administration bill, 
1939, to provide $1,735,000,000 for work relief and loans, as 
requested by President Roosevelt. I voted for the amend- 
ments to increase the items for the National Youth Adminis- 
tration and the Farm Security Administration because of the 
outstanding merit of the work being done by these agencies 
and their soundness as an investment in the future of Amer- 
ica. I voted for the Casey-Murray amendment, favored by 
many organizations in southwest Washington. I opposed in 
the Committee of the Whole the elimination of the prevailing- 
wage proviso, the 130-hour month, and the compulsory lay- 
off of those employed for 18 months. 

(30) The revenue bill of 1939, repealing the undistributed- 
profits tax, reducing the capital-gains tax, providing for 
carrying net operating losses forward for 2 years, and other- 
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wise equalizing taxation and removing business deterrents 
and tax irritants. Also extends the excise tax on imported 
lumber to June 30, 1941, a matter of importance to the 
lumber industry of southwest Washington. 

(31) The Neutrality Act of 1939, legislation to keep our 
country out of war. 

(32) H. R. 5479, granting annual and sick leave with pay 
to substitutes in the Postal Service. 

(33) H. R. 2001, a bill for the equalization of letter carriers. 

(34) Senate Joint Resolution 118, to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library at Hyde Park, 
N. Y., as a gift by the President to the Nation for the use and 
benefit of the public. 

(35) Civil Service Retirement Act, for the benefit of em- 
ployees of the Federal Government. Voted for the amend- 
ment to strike out the provision to include Members of Con- 
gress, because I am opposed to the principle of retirement 
benefits for Members of Congress. 

(36) S. 522, to provide pensions to members of the Regular 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard who became 
disabled by reason of their service therein, equivalent to 75 
percent of the compensation payable to war veterans for simi- 
lar service-connected disabilities, and for other purposes. 

(37) H. R. 2900, to extend the program of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps to July 1, 1943, which has proven highly bene- 
ficial to southwest Washington. 

(38) H. R. 7411, providing for surveys for new rivers and 
harbors projects, introduced following the failure of the Sen- 
ate to act in this session on the omnibus rivers and harbors 
bill—No. 23 herein—in which these surveys were originally 
incorporated and which includes surveys for Grays Harbor 
with a view to constructing a channel into Bay City. 

(39) House Resolution 286, for the consideration by the 
House of H. R. 7120, the so-called lending bill for financing of 
Self-liquidating projects, to create business and industrial 
activity, and thereby furnish employment and consumer pur- 
chasing power in rural and urban areas by constructing sound 
and needed public and semipublic improvements in the local 
communities. This resolution was defeated in the House but 
can be reconsidered in the next session. 

(40) House Resolution 266, for the consideration by the 
House of S. 591, the Housing bill, to continue the program of 
slum clearance and low-rent housing established under the 
United States Housing Act of 1937, as amended, and also to 
provide program for rural housing. This resolution was de- 
feated in the House but can be reconsidered in the next 
session. 

I signed discharge petition No. 5 to bring the cost-of- 
production bill for farmers before the House for consid- 
eration; discharge petition No. 4, on the Ludlow war-refer- 
endum bill; discharge petition No. 6, on the Frazier-Lemke 
bill; discharge petition No. 10, on the antilynching bill; dis- 
charge petition No. 15, on the General Welfare Act, H. R. 
5620; and discharge petition No. 19, on H. R. 5074, providing 
for disability allowances for World War veterans and service- 
connected disability status. 

BUY-AMERICAN LEGISLATION 

During the past 6 years our Government has for the first 
time in its history taken measures to give preference to our 
own producers and manufacturers in the use of materials 
and supplies. We have enacted the following legislation of 
this type: 

(1) The Domestic Origins Act of 1934. 

(2) Provision in title 3, Treasury-Post Office Appropriation 
Act for the fiscal year 1934. 

(3) Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935, section 
13 (A) and (B). 

(4) United States Housing Act of 1937, section 6. 

(5) Work Relief and Public Works Appropriations Act of 
1938—title IV, rural-electrification loans. 

This is a subject in which I have taken an active interest 
during my entire period of service in Congress. On February 
18, 1939, I was advised by Hon. Leon H. Keyserling, Acting 
Administrator of the United States Housing Authority, of the 
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reenforcement of the proviso requiring local housing authori- 
ties to have their contractors use domestic-made materials 
and supplies, particularly lumber and shingles. 

On May 13, 1939, I was advised by William A. Coleman, 
Special assistant, Procurement Division, Treasury Department, 
of the policy to further enforce the Domestic Origins Act of 
1934 by requiring that lumber used shall contain the label 
“Made in U. S. A.” or inspection certificate that the lumber 
is “Made in U. S. A.” 

Hearings on my bill, H. R. 6718, to prohibit the use of funds 
expended, granted, or loaned by the United States for the 
purchase of materials which are not of domestic origin, were 
held before the House Ways and Means Committee on June 
13, 1939. House Joint Resolution 325, to provide for negotia- 
tions with the Government of Canada to arrange a modifica- 
tion of the trade agreement entered into November 17, 1938; 
H. R. 5124, to restore the 25 percent quota on imported red- 
cedar shingles from Canada; and H. R. 5125, to reenact the 
lumber-marking provision, all companion measures to those 
introduced in the Senate by Senators Bone and SCHWELLEN- 
BACH, are pending before the Congress. My bills, H. R. 7034, 
for an excise tax on imported pulp, and H. R. 7312, an amend- 
ment to strengthen the Antidumping Act, have been assigned 
to the Ways and Means Committee for hearings in the next 
session of Congress. 

The activity shown and results which we have achieved in 
behalf of the workers in the lumber, shingle, and forest- 
products industry during the past 6 years have never before 
been equaled, and I shall continue to cooperate with my col- 
leagues in the House and Senate in regard to these matters. 
In addition to the benefits bestowed by the Federal housing 
and public construction programs, which have proved highly 
beneficial, we have provided the only protection against for- 
eign competition in 25 years. 

THE NEW DEAL (ROOSEVELT) VERSUS THE OLD DEAL (HOOVER) 


An interesting and most enlightening comparison has re- 
cently been made of economic conditions in the United States 
for the first part of 1939 and the first part of 1932. The fig- 
ures compiled show clearly the vast improvement, according 
to every business barometer and index, which has taken place 
during the administration of our Government under President 
Roosevelt, and which is even greater now than it was a few 
months ago when these figures were compiled. 

The figures are as follows: 


Under Under 
Commodity Hoover, Roosevelt, 
1032 1939 
Stock prices (average) 881. 20 $160. 61 
Bond prices (average). K $74. 29 $85. 78 
Monetary gold stock. $4, 345, 000, 000 815, 801, 000, 000 
“Federal Reserve credit $1, 859, 000, 000 | $2, 572, 000, 009 


ı Currency circulation.. -| $5. 548, 000, 000 | $6, 915, 000, 000 
V $379, O16, 662 $547, 443, 175 
New York rediscount rate (percent). % 
Bank clearings (22 cities) . 800, 859, 453, 000 898, 268, 785, 000 
United States Steel (tons shipped) 1, 124, 851 235, 209 
Steel ingot output 4, 329, 830 9, 508, 594 
Pig iron output 8, 757, 196 8, 315, 927 
Automobile production 376, 665 1, 055, 576 
Building permits $74, 677, 7 $293, 703, 797 
Petroleum output (barrels) 36, 936, 900 57, 175, 850 
Bituminous coal (tons 102, 455, 000 111, 650, 000 
Electric current (kilowatt-hours) .-| 26, 094, 970, 000 | 37, 893, 658, 000 
United States raw cotton consumed (bales) 1,374, 010 1, 803, 521 
United States wool consumption (pounds) è „600. 000 97, 409, 000 
Rayon yarn consumption (Pounds) 39, 800, 000 102, 400, 000 
United States exports. $461, 000, 000 $699, 821, 000 
United States imports $398, 000, 000 $526, 652, 000 
Gold imports $89, 728, 000 $745, 159, 000 
See nc ee NAA, 9, 574, 837 9, 822, 512 
EENS 6, 045, 525 $84, 998, 333 

— 850, 793, 251 $125, 428, 094 

86.5 141.8 

i 0.68 0.95 

0.45 0.66 

0.34 0. 46 

2 OAE 5.77 9. 26 

0. 4436 0. 6234 

2.02 2.00 

11.62 10. 08 

5. 75 10. 37 

3.00 4.75 

2.51 4.50 

9. 80 14, 75 

15. 00 22. 84 

27. 00 34.00 

11.50 19.08 
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The Verdict of the Press 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1939 


EDITORIAL COMMENT UPON THE GEARHART-ELLIOTT 
CONTROVERSY 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, on the 2d day of May of 
this year it became my unpleasant duty to call the attention 
of the membership to what I then considered a flagrant 
violation of my legislative prerogative by another Member of 
this body. 

That which then occurred upon the floor of the House at- 
tracted considerable attention and aroused widespread in- 
terest. The comment of the editors of our magazines and 
newspapers was extensive. Some of these have reached my 
hands. 

The unanimous consent of the membership of this body 
having been granted, I hand the following clippings to the 
Public Printer and ask that they be spread upon the pages 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as a part of my instant remarks. 
The periodicals from which each was taken is indicated in 
connection with each clipping I offer. 

From Time magazine of May 15, 1939, a news magazine 
of national circulation: 


THE BLAME REBOUNDED 


The House’s week was enlivened by a fight in the California 
delegation. Democrat ALFRED J. ELLIOTT received by mistake a check 
for $100 made out to Republican BERTRAND W. (“Bun”) GEARHART 
by a Mrs. Gertrude Achilles, of Morgan Hill, Calif., urging passage 
of a bill to create John Muir-Kings Canyon National Park. Mr. 
ELLIoTT had the check photostated, sent it back to California for 
remailing, set the F. B. I. to watch for its cashing, and told people 
to watch him catch Bun“ GEARHART taking a bribe. When he got 
the check, “Bup” GEARHART returned it to Mrs. Achilles, honestly 
and promptly. Then he learned of ELxrorr's trap for him. Last 
week he defended himself before a full House; flayed ELLIOTT for a 
damnable dastard. One by one, Democratic colleagues of ALFRED 
ELLIOTT left their seats near him. Had he pressed for a vote, “Bun” 
GEARHART could doubtless have caused Democrat ELLIOTT to be the 
first Representative formally censured (called to the Well for a 
wigging by the Speaker) since Tom Blanton, of Texas, in 1921, who 
wangled into the Recorp, in an extension of remarks, a string of 
obscenities so vile that they had to be expunged from the perma- 
nent Recorp—torn out of the Congressional Library’s temporary 
copy. 


From the Fresno (Calif.) Bee and Republican, of May 
4, 1939. This editorial was printed concurrently in the 
Sacramento Bee and Modesto Bee. 


ELLIOTT’S “SMEAR GEARHART” ATTEMPT PROVES BOOMERANG 


Congressman B. W. GEARHART, of Fresno, has been making a 
gallant fight in Congress for the passage of his bill authorizing 
the establishment of the John Muir-Kings Canyon National Park, 
which would include some of the finest mountain scenery in the 
Kings River country of Fresno County. 

The bill has met with the stubborn opposition of certain selfish 
interests; and their principal mouthpiece in Congress has been 
Congressman A. J. ELLIoTT, representing the congressional district 
which includes Tulare and Kern Counties. 

And the methods to which the opposition has been willing to 
stoop in order to torpedo the park project received apt illustra- 
tion in facts presented to the House of Representatives on Tues- 
day by Congressman GEARHART. 
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Briefly, these attested facts were as follows: 

A Morgan Hill, Santa Clara County, woman who is a Nature lover, 
mailed a check for $100 to the campaign to create the John Muir 
park. Through some mistake the letter containing the check 
was received by Congressman ELLIOTT 

What did he do? Did he send the check over to Congressman 
GEARHART’s office? Hardly. 

He had a photostatic copy made, and then turned it over to 
Charles Dunwoody, Washington lobbyist, of the California State 
Chamber of Commerce, and another opponent of the park bill, 
who in turn mailed it to a correspondent in San Jose with instruc- 
tions to remail it to Washington with the intent that Congress- 
man GEARHART be led to believe he was receiving it in the original 
envelope. 

Then, if he cashed it, the eer copy would be flashed in 
the newspapers, and Congresman GEARHART would be made to 
appear to be a “crooked politician.” 

The F, B. I. was called in to make the “catch,” but there was 
none, because GEARHART returned the check to the donor. 

Significant of the intent of this plot was the affidavit of R. B. 
Williams, a farmer of Kingsburg, Fresno County, who attended one 
of the several meetings where Congressman ELLIOTT exhibited the 
photostatic copy of the check. 

Williams quoted ELLIoTT as saying that while be believed GEAR- 
HART to be honest, “in substance and effect, that those peen 
could use their own judgment.” 

In other words, ELLIOTT was careful not to make any charge of 
misconduct in so many words, but he left an implication that 
those who heard him and saw the check could not miss. 

The whole business has proved a boomerang. 

It is Congressman ELLIOTT who gets the smear, not Congressman 
GEARHART. 


And instead of injuring the cause of the John Muir-Kings Can- 
yon National Park project, the opponents have enormously 
strengthened it, because when the opposition uses methods so con- 
232 its members shout the weakness of the cause they 
represent. 


From the pen of Harlan Miller, nationally know com- 
mentator, this comment appeared in numerous dailies 
throughout the Nation, including the Washington Post and 
the Los Angeles Daily News, on June 3, 1939: 


A hundred years ago a duel might have been fought in the 
Capital's suburbs as a result of the GEARHART-ELLIOTT incident in 
the House. The crafty ELLIOTT received by mistake a communica- 
tion intended for the innocent GrarHmart and tried to make some- 
thing of it. An anonymous phone call tipped Grarnarr off to 
what was up, and the two Congressmen from adjacent California 
districts fought it out oratorically on the floor of the House. 

GEARHART was distinctly the winner, and didn't even demand a 
reprimand for his Democratic colleague, Ex Horr's oratory was the 
shakiest heard on the floor in many a day, and his attempts to 
convince the Republican GEARHART of his friendly intentions were 
pathetic. 


From the Livingston (Calif.) Chronicle of May 4, 1939. 
This editorial also appeared in the Hilmar (Calif.) Enter- 
prise of May 5, 1939: 

CHARACTER ASSASSINATION 


There is no more despicable nor degraded trick than attempted 
character assassination, and those who try it deserve the lasting 
contempt of all decent people. 

Congressman B. W. GrarHart, of this district, took the floor in 
the House of Representatives Tuesday and, under the seldom used 
personal privilege, exposed what he plainly branded as an attempt 
by Congressman A. J. ELLIOTT, of the district immediately to the 
south of GEARHART’s, to make it appear to Members of Congress 
and others that GEARHART had accepted a check for $100 from a 
California woman in dishonest connection with his Kings River 
Canyon National Park bill. 

If ELLIOTT really tried to smear “Bubp” GEARHART, and this paper 
believes he did solely because GEARHART alleges that he did, his 
effort will be wasted. “Bun” GEARHART will come out of the Kings 
River Park fight with the respect even of his political enemies, of 
which he has but few. The Ninth District, regardless of party 
lines, will continue to honor its Representative whom its voters 
have returned to Washington repeatedly with increased majorities. 

And again. Character assassination. What lower? 


From the Waso (Calif.) News of May 19, 1939. This edi- 
torial also appeared in the Kern Herald, a newspaper pub- 
lished in Bakersfield, Calif., issue of May 21, 1939. 


FLAYING RICHLY DESERVED 


The climax of the chicanery that has attended the opposition to 
the proposal for the creation of the John Muir-Kings Canyon Na- 
tional Park was the recent exposé of the sharp practices indulged 
in by Congressman A. J. ELLIOTT. ErLIorT has seen fit to oppose 
bills introduced by his colleague B. W. (“Bun”) GEARHART, of Fresno, 
providing for the construction of Pine Flat Reservoir as an aid to 
irrigation and flood control and the creation of the Kings River 
Canyon National Park. GrarmartT has sincerely been trying to se- 
cure legislation that would protect the water situation along with 
the creation of the national park, 
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In his zeal to get “something on” Gearrart, according to reports 
from Washington, Ex.iotr resorted to a trapping game, when he 
received, through a mistake, a check for $100 issued in the name 
of GEARHART by a woman enthusiast the passage of the 
national park bill. The woman wished to contribute to the pro- 
pan in behalf of the measure and sought to donate her check to 

e cause, 

Apparently ELrLrorr saw an opportunity to make himself a hero 
in nipping Grannanr in the acceptance of what he (ETITrorr) chose 
oe ee The magazine Time refers to the case as 

‘ollows: 

“Mr. ELLIOTT had the check photostated, sent back to California 
for remailing, set the F. B. I. to watch for its cashing, and told people 
to watch him catch Bop“ GEARHART taking a bribe. When he got 
the check GrarHarT returned it to Mrs. Achilles (the sender), hon- 
estly and promptly. Then he learned of Mr. ELLIOTT’S trap for him. 
Last week he defended himself before a full House, flayed ELLIOTT 
for a damnable dastard. One by one Democratic colleagues of 
ALFRED ELLIOTT left their seats near him. Had he pressed a vote, 
Bup GEARHART could doubtless have caused ELLIOTT to be the first 
Representative formally censured since 1921.” 

The duplicity above described is hardly in keeping with what 
should be the conduct of a sincere representative of the people of 
the Tenth District, Etiiorr knew the purpose of the check and 
that the sender could have had no thought of an ulterior motive, 
and knowing Graruarr as he does, he knew him incapable of any 

‘cogging practices, The flaying delivered by GrarHarr against 
ort was thoroughly deserved. It looks very much as if the 
Tenth District was decidedly misrepresented in Congress. 


From the Union Labor Journal of Bakersfield, Calif., of 
Friday, May 19, 1939: 

THINGS AND OTHER THINGS 
(By the editor) 

When Congressman GEARHART grilled Congressman ELLIOTT the 
other day as a “damnable dastard,” the democratic colleagues 
of ELLIOTT, desked near him, left their seats and let ELLIOTT sit 
all by his miserable lonely to take the tongue lashing he so 
richly deserved for his moronic scheme to trap GEARHART into a 
bribe-taking situation in which GrarHarT was absolutely inno- 


cent, 
(He 


“You can’t make a monkey out of me,” yelled ELLIOTT. 
had done the job so well himself that the House snickered.) 

It seems fitting that the non-union-printed magazine Time 
should publish the picture of ELLIOTT 


From the Ventura (Calif.) Star-Free Press of May 24, 
1939. This editorial was widely copied. 


LAUGHTER IN CONGRESS 


For the sake of us constituents back here in his five-county 
bailiwick, we wish Mr. ELLIOTT, Congressman from the Tenth 
Caifornia District, would elaborate a little upon a statement of 
his which we find in a current issue of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

A debate was in progress in the lower house over the John 
Muir National Park controversy which has been raging between 
Representative ELLIOTT and Representative GEARHART. Mr. ELLIOTT 
had been interrupted; the Recorp then reports, as follows: 

“Mr. ELLIOTT. Now, if I may be permitted to proceed, some of 
you might think you are making a monkey out of me, but that 
cannot be done. [Laughter.]” 

What intrigues our curiosity, and we can't shake off the itch 
to learn more, is why the laughter by the other Congressmen? 


From Bruce Catton’s nationally read column of July 21, 
1939, which appeared in numerous newspapers, among them 
being the Merced (Calif.) Sun-Star: 


UNWRITTEN RULE IS LAW 


The member who violates the unwritten rule of good fellowship 
gets sat on. The House made its displeasure unmistakably mani- 
fest, a month or so ago, when Congressman GEARHART, of Cali- 
fornia, rose to a point of personal privilege and explained how his 
colleague, Congressman ELLIOTT, had sought to prove that he, 
GEARHART, was taking bribes. The air of disapproval of ELLIOTT’S 
action was so thick you could have cut it with a knife. 


From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Westwood Hills News-Press 


of May 5, 1939: 
ROW 


Recalling for a stunned House of Representatives halcyon days 
of another generation when admixture of personal with public 
morality was less uncommon, California’s GEARHART (R.), Fresno, 
and California’s ELLIOTT (D.), Tulare, mixed hot indignation with 
resentful dignity, brewed a minor Capitol sensation. 

Opposed over creation of a John Muir-Kings Canyon National 
Park, ELLIOTT received accidentally a $100 check made out to 
GEARHART. Photostated, the check then was allegedly sent to an 
“undisclosed confederate” of Exuiorr’s. At last returned first to 
its original sender and then to GEARHART, the check was again but 
more promptly returned to its sender, GEARHART stated, displaying 
an affidavit and copies of his correspondence as evidence he had 
accepted no pay for his stand on the park issue. 
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After an hour-long harangue, GearHart concluded with a desire 
for no punitive action, sat down to thunderous applause. 


From the Long Beach (Calif.) Press-Telegram of May 10, 
1939: 

HIT AND MISS 
(By Harold Williams) 

Representative GEARĦART needn't worry about any insinuations 
that he favors the John Muir-Kings Canyon National Park bill 
for ulterior, selfish, or dishonorable reasons. The public under- 
stands that a Member of Congress looking for personal profit will 
serve private interests and not the public. 

The public rewards a faithful servant with nothing more sub- 
stantial than gratitude and not always with that. 

No moneyed interest will be benefited by the Kings Canyon 
Park. The beneficiaries will be the millions of Americans who 
delight in scenic beauty and derive pleasure and health from vaca- 
tions in national parks. 


From the California State Grange News, published in Sac- 
ramento, Calif., of May 20, 1939: 


THE PUBLIC INTEREST IS AT STAKE 


An issue that is clear cut between the public interest and the 
Power Trust and its friends is the Kings Canyon-Pine Flat pro- 
posal which would reserve some of California's most beautiful 
scenery for the public and establish a very worth-while flood- 
control and irrigation project, all in the vicinity of the Kings 
River. On record favoring the three Gearhart bills which would 
make this reclamation development possible are such organiza- 
tions as the Sierra Club and the Grange, and their stand is vig- 
orously backed up by such notables as President Roosevelt, Secre- 
tary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes, and Governor Olson. 

Opposing such development of the Kings area is primarily the 
large power interests, which include so-called farmer and moun- 
taineer organizations that have sprung up like mythical mush- 
rooms to cry, “We're farmers, we're nature lovers, and we don't 
want these bills passed by Congress.” That is the language they 
use, but their intent might be expressed in such words as: “This 
is the Power Trust speaking. We want control of the valuable 
water and power resources of the Kings River. We want to de- 
velop this and sell, at cur own price, power and water to the 
people. The public is getting too precocious when it attempts to 
help itself to its own natural resources and should be slapped for 
every public-ownership move it makes.” 

The same misleading propaganda that defeated the worthy Gar- 
rison Revenue Bond Act at the last election is operating against 
the Kings River development bills. Thank goodness there are 
men in Congress like Representative GEARHART who can see through 
the fog of such misrepresentation. And thank goodness people 
are becoming enlightened as to the motives behind those who 
would defeat worthy public projects, It is to be hoped Repre- 
sentative GEARHART will continue to receive the support of the 
people in his battle to protect and promote the public interest. 


From the Morgan Hill (Calif.) Times of May 12, 1939: 


DESIRED TO AID 

The facts, apparently, are these: Mrs. Achilles, favoring the park 
project, sought to aid the campaign by making a contribution of 
$100 to the volunteer organization furthering the park. The check 
was made out to Representative GEARHART, it being intended to be 
handed by him to the group working in behalf of the park. At 
the same time this correspondence was being prepared, Mrs. 
Achilles directed a letter to Representative ELLIOTT, and by mistake 
the check made in Grearnart’s favor went into ELLIOTT’S letter. 

ELLIOTT, seeing an opportunity to smear GEARHART, sent the 
check to a San Jose friend and had him mail the check to GEAR- 
HART, though not until he had called the F. B. I. into the scheme 
and had a photostatic copy of the check made. If GEARHART 
cashed the check, then ELLIOTT would have been in a position of 
shouting his charges of accepting a bribe. 

But GearHart, unaware of what was going on, returned the check 
to the donor. > 

MADE DIRTY ATTACK 

But Extiorr, apparently unable to understand how an honorable 
man handles such matters, couldn’t accept the developments and 
lashed out with a dirty attack on GEARHART. He displayed the 
photostatic copy of the check at public meetings in California, 
leaving the implication that GrarHarT was dishonest. 

Airing of the whole situation not only cleared beyond any sug- 
gestion of suspicion the names of Mrs. Achilles and Representative 
GEARHART but it showed Representative ELLIOTT in what is appar- 
ently his true light. It indicated the type of efforts being used by 
opponents of the national-park project to kill it. 

A little decency in handling this matter would have cleared Rep- 
resentative GrarHart, avoiding unpleasant notoriety for a public- 
spirited local woman, and would have shown a sportsmanship in 
the treatment of a public issue which has been entirely lacking. 


From the capable pen of Arthur Caylor, who writes for the 
San Francisco News and other papers under the heading 
“Behind the News”: 

DUELS, POLECATS, TROUBLE FOR G-MEN, s * SEES GEARHART BATTLE 


Funny thing. We get to Washington. We are rushed right out 
to the House to attend a historic and almost unprecedented main 
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event in which one California Congressman is about to smite 
a fellow California with evidence that he’s an 
unpleasant character. The House is nearly full to hear Repre- 
sentative GEARHART rise to a point of personal privilege. And what 
does he mention right there in Congress? Why, he mentions the 
very story we had about Representative Elliott trying to trap him 
in bribe charges with a check for $100. 

The occasion is already a celebrated affair. If times were quieter 
it would be more of a national sensation than if Clark Gable bit 
a dog. If two more prominent Congressmen had been involved 
say the two party floor leaders—it would have caused more 
stir than a polecat under the Capitol. If it had happened in the 
befo’dewah days of the Calhouns and the Clays, suh, it certainly 
would have brought on a duel—pistols for two and coffee for one. 

To some of the old-timers, the intensely interesting item in the 
story told by “Bup” GEARHART, of California, was that he had been 
under investigation by the gallant G-men of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. The question was whether the House would rise 
as one man to say, “We resent that.” 

There was a time, they remembered, when the Secret Service 
was up there where J. Edgar Hoover has put the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. President Theodore Roosevelt had it investigate 
Senator Mitchell, of Oregon. There was a little matter of some 
land frauds, or something. But the Senate said, “What; investi- 
gate one of us!” Since then the Secret Service has been allowed to 
do nothing save guard the President and the currency. Other 
cutfits have been the Government's glamor-bulls. If the House 
took that attitude when one of its Members was investigated by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, it would be too bad for J. 
Edgar Hoover and his men. 

However, it didn’t—largely because it was so much interested in 
what Secretary Ickes might say. When Mr. Ickes says something 
it is usually interesting, and Members felt he was almost certain 
to let go a mouthful at the Representative, Mr. ELLIOTT, who has 
headed the fight against the creation of the John Muir-Kings River 
Canyon National Park. He did. 


In his column of May 10, 1939, Mr. Arthur Caylor made 
this further comment in the San Francisco (Calif.) News: 


BOOK 


Congress, which is supposed to have been thinking deeply 
for years on the subject of California's migrant problem, is be- 
ginning to learn there is such a thing. No congressional investi- 
gation is at the bottom of this phenomenon. It’s John Steinbeck’s 
Grapes of Wrath. Congressmen read books sometimes, and there’s 
so much comment that they're reading this one. 

Yet the pardon may have come too late. The farm-security 
appropriation already has been cut one-third—and that’s where 
most of the Federal money for migrant aid in California has come 
from. The Elliott-Gearhart battle may hurt, too, for most Congress- 
men are at the moment moved by an intensive lack of enthusiasm 
about doing anything for Representative E.tiorr. And he’s the 
man charged with the business of putting any migrant legislation 
through committee. 


Monopoly Control Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


; OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1939 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. Speaker, the first ses- 
sion of the Seventy-sixth Congress is drawing to a close. Two 
or three features of the session stand out. One is the many, 
many pages in the CONGRESSIONAL REecorp which have been 
covered with speeches by various Members deploring the 
increasing public debt, but offering absolutely no solution to 
the present problem of unemployment and human need. 

The second feature of the session is the fact that no prog- 
ress whatsoever has been made in the direction of bringing 
the consuming power of the Nation into line with its power 
to produce. ‘There are a number of ways in which this could 
be accomplished without increase in the public debt. None 
of them has even been seriously considered. In the third 
place, the New Deal has suffered several major defeats and 
must now, as I see it, develop a more fundamental program 
to meet America’s economic need than any it has advanced 
so far. 

WHAT EVERYBODY IS FOR 

Everyone wants a balanced Budget and an end to increases 
in public debt. 

Everybody wants an increase in production. 
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Everybody wants the unemployed to go back to work in 
private industry. 

Everybody wants a better home market for our agricul- 
tural and industrial products. 

Everybody wants to save our constitutional democracy and 
understands—down deep in his heart, at least—that this can 
only be done if within the framework of that democracy we 
can solve the problems of unemployment, nonproduction, and 
poverty in the midst of possible plenty. 

And everybody wants the other fellow to make the first 
move toward accomplishing any of these things. 

I have introduced a bill that would restore to Congress 
its constitutional power to issue the Nation’s money and 
would give the Nation a dollar of stable and dependable 
value; I have supported every move for a national old-age 
pension; I have worked for legislation to refinance at a 
lower interest rate farm indebtedness and for bills to pro- 
vide adequate credit for the small-business man. None of 
these measures has received the attention of the present 
Congress. They remain as necessary unfinished business. 
But I realize that even though these measures were all en- 
acted into law at least one great problem would still remain 
to be dealt with—the problem of monopoly. To that prob- 
lem we must turn if we are to restore abundant production 
and full employment in private indusiry, if we are to balance 
our Budget, and if we are to do anything like justice to the 
small-business man or the farmer or the 130,000,000 con- 
sumers in the Nation. 

INCREASED NATIONAL INCOME EQUALS BALANCED BUDGET AND PROSPERITY 

It is obvious that the troubles we face are in the nature 
of a vicious circle—or cycle. Producer A would like to hire 
more men and produce and sell more of his goods. But he 
will not, and probably does not dare, do this because, at pres- 
ent, he has no assurance that producers B, C, D, E, F, and so 
forth, will do likewise. And unless they do likewise producer 
A will have no market for his increased production unless the 
Government hires more people on public works. 

The only answer, therefore, to the problem of producer A, 
and all other producers, is either for the Government to fur- 
nish him a market or for some method to be found so that 
all other producers will increase their production at the 
same time. A general expansion of production all along the 
line must, therefore, be the alternative to increasing public 
expenditures. 

DILEMMA OF AGRICULTURE AND COMPETITIVE INDUSTRY 

But the thing is more complicated than that. For there 
are some producers in the Nation, like farmers and small 
competitive manufacturers who cannot decide how much 
they are going to produce. Economic necessity drives them 
to produce as much as possible because, unless they do so, 
someone else in their same line of work will do so and take 
even what curtailed market there is. As long as monopolis- 
tic industry refuses to increase production, agriculture is 
doomed because the farmer’s crops will be sold in a glutted 
market, while most of the things he has to buy are pro- 
duced under conditions where the volume of production as 
well as the price charged can be largely if not entirely con- 
trolled by the deliberate decisions of a comparatively few in- 
dividuals or corporations. The small industrial producer 
finds himself in the same fix as the farmer. 

MONOPOLY HOLDS THE KEY 

And so we can understand that it is monopolistic industry 
that in large measure holds the key to national prosperity. 
For by curtailing production—for whatever reasons—not only 
is employment reduced in one industry but the market for 
goods of all other industries is made smaller. And, further- 
more, since monopoly can, generally speaking, exact such 
prices as it chooses, there is a constant tendency for all com- 
petitive producers to be robbed of a portion of their share 
of current purchasing power and for surpluses to accumulate 
not only of goods on the shelves of merchants but of idle 
funds in the coffers of monopolistic industries. As soon as 
this latter tendency makes itself felt, then a larger proportion 
of current national income is withdrawn from the general 
market for goods, and depression deepens. 
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OLD-FASHIONED BOOM NOT A LASTING SOLUTION 

Many people are arguing today that “if only Government 
would get out of the way, business would move ahead.” Per- 
haps for a brief time that might happen. But it could not 
last, for a number of reasons. Chief among them is that 
however “free” business may become, its advance will not 
be steady or well balanced unless united effort is put forth 
to bring this about. We need a continuous, effective dis- 
tribution of the purchasing power represented by goods and 
services produced. And we need to see to it that a few very 
powerful highly organized industries do not crowd out all 
the rest when it comes to obtaining the profits from increased 
business activity. The “confidence” that a few people may be 
able to profit greatly because a much larger number are about 
to lose their shirts is hardly a sound basis for national pros- 
perity. And, finally, no “boom” can possibly last unless, while 
it is on, provision is made for stepping up general consuming 
power as fast as production increases. 

THE MONOPOLY CONTROL ACT 

The confidence that must be given to the producers of 
America, if we are to have lasting prosperity, is the confidence 
that production is going to increase steadily and evenly all 
along the line. We have got to enable people to be sure that 
other pay rolls beside their own are going to increase, for it 
is in those other pay rolls that they will find their principal 
market. 

It is evident that business unaided cannot bring about this 
condition of general steady balanced increase of employ- 
ment and production. It may not even be to selfish interest 
of all monopolistic industries to see an abundance produced. 

Therefore I have today introduced a bill, the product of 
the work of many people besides myself—churchmen, busi- 
nessmen, labor leaders, and economists. It is called the Mon- 
opcly Control Act. The basis of the bill is twofold: First, 
that all America will benefit from a general increase of pro- 
duction and restoration of private employment, and that it 
is entirely possible to accomplish both these things; second, 
that the one thing a nation has an unquestioned right to de- 
mand of a monopolistically controlled industry is that it use 
its productive machinery to turn out at least as much of its 
product as the nation really needs. It is a bill to get people 
back to work in private industry by assuring each private 
industry that all other private industries will have large 
enough pay rolls to consume their goods. 

The bill does not affect any industry or business unless it 
is a major producing industry and also is found to be engag- 
ing in monopolistic practices. Other industries may come in 
under the bill if 70 percent of both employers and employees 
vote to do so. Otherwise they do not have to. In effect, 
what the bill does is provide machinery through industry 
councils and a monopoly control commission to bring about 
a coordinated expansion of production in all lines at once. In 
return for this a production-insurance corporation is set up 
to guarantee all participating businesses against loss due to 
increasing their production. 

An abstract of the main provisions of the bill follows: 

ABSTRACT OF BILL 


The Monopoly Control Act proposes a new attack on the prob- 
lem of the monopolistic control of certain industries. Since the 
purpose of monopoly is the obtaining of excessive profits through 
the limitation of production and the maintenance of high prices, 
the bill proposes a direct attack on the reduction of interstate 
commerce by expanding the production and controlling the prices 
of monopolistic industries. A general expansion is planned of all 
of the monopolistic industries of the country, as well as of competi- 
tive industries which may voluntarily participate in the program, 
under provisions for raising wages and lowering prices through 
the economies resulting from increased production, the expanded 
production being distributed and consumed through the increased 
employment provided by the program. 

Section 1 lays down the policy of Congress to remove the 
hindrances on interstate commerce by expanding production, ex- 
panding markets for farm and industrial products, and controlling 
monopolistic practices. 

Section 2 consists of definitions. The act applies only to the 
major industries of the country operating in interstate com- 
merce. Professional, domestic and personal service, and trade 
occupations are excluded, as well as the printing and publishing 
industries. Interstate major industries in which monopolistic 
practices are found to prevail come under the act compulsorily, 
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while competitive major industries may adhere voluntarily, to 
secure the benefits of the act. Monopolistic practices are defined 
to include the following prevailing practices or situations: Sell- 
ing prices which do not fall after unit costs of labor and material 
fall; control of the majority of the production of an industry 
by a very small number of companies; long continued profits 
far in excess of those earned by competitive industries; control 
of vital patent rights in the hands of a small number of com- 
panies using them exclusively; failure of prices or wages to re- 
flect technological improvements; and prices set in accordance 
with a basing point system. Provision is made for public hear- 
ings, with due notice to all interested parties, before decisions 
are reached under the act. 

Section 3 creates a Monopoly Control Commission of seven mem- 
bers, representing consumers, labor, agriculture, and large and 
small business. The Commission will administer the provisions 
of the act, being guided by the principle that the economic re- 
sources of the Nation are to be utilized as fully as practicable in the 
promotion of the national general welfare. It shall cooperate with 
other agencies of the Government and of labor and industry, es- 
pecially through the industry councils to be described below. 

Section 4 provides for the preparation each year of a national 
monopoly control and expansion program. The objects of this 
program are the balanced expansion of production simultaneously 
in the interstate industries of the country, providing for increased 
employment within the limits of the available manpower. It is 
also to provide for the gradual expansion in the productive capacity 
of the country, and the sharing of the benefits between manage- 
ment, workers, farmers, and consumers. Provision is made for the 
conservation of natural resources; the improvement or elimination 
of hazardous or undesirable conditions of work; the replacement 
of workers displaced from employment; the increasing of wages gen- 
erally, and most rapidly in the lowest wage brackets; vacations with 
pay, reduced hours of work, and elimination of child labor and home 
work; the prevention of unwarranted increases of prices, and the 
passing on of economies to consumers in the form of lowered 
prices; the reduction of waste in production and distribution; and 
a gradually rising assured annual minimum income to the unskilled 
and semiskilled worker in industry. 

Section 5 provides for the setting up of an industry council in 
each participating industry, giving equal representation to, man- 
agement, labor, and consumers, in addition to representatives 
chosen by Congress and one representative of the Commission. 
The industry councils are to formulate and propose tentative ex- 
pansion programs for their respective industries, to be submitted 
to the Commission for review and final approval. Under guidance 
from the Commission concerning the general program for national 
expansion, the councils will work out the practical possibilities of 
increasing production, and allocate the resulting economies be- 
tween higher wages, lower prices, and increased profits. 

Section 6 provides for putting into effect the national expansion 
program when industry programs have been prepared for a sufficient 
number of interstate industries to insure a general expansion of 
the industry of the country. Maximum prices are to be set at such 
levels as will yield to participating industries a rate of profit on 
their used and useful assets equal to the higher of the following two 
standards: (1) The average earnings of businesses in competitive 
industries over the past 20 years, or (2) such earnings as will be 
necessary to assure efficient businesses in the industry the avail- 
ability of private capital for their future expansion in capital equip- 
ment. Provision is made for the exclusion of particular industries, 
if the Commission finds their exclusion will further the purposes of 
the act. Other major industries engaged in interstate commerce 
may participate voluntarily on an affirmative vote of the manage- 
ments representing at least 70 percent of the products of an in- 
dustry, and of the representatives of at least 70 percent of the em- 
ployees of an industry. On such affirmative vote a competitive 
industry becomes a “participating industry” to obtain the benefits 
of the act, on the same footing as a monopolistic industry. 

Section 7 provides for the setting up by the industry councils of 
quotas for each individual business in participating industries, to 
assure the balanced and comprehensive expansion in the production 
of all the units in an industry. Maximum and minimum quotas 
within a given range are provided for, based on the average produc- 
tion of individual businesses over a past term of years. Provision 
is made for new businesses and for annual revisions in view of cur- 
rent production. Quantities within their minimum quotas which 
businesses are unable to sell are to be purchased as provided in 
the next section. The purpose is to assure the increase in activity 
all along the line. 


Section 8 establishes a Production Insurance Corporation as an 
agency of the Commission whose duties are to underwrite the 
expanded production. The Corporation will offer to each business 
in a participating industry a contract promising to take over, at 
stated intervals, at a price of not to exceed 90 percent of the 
maximum prices allowed under a program, any quantities within 
its minimum quota it is unable to sell, The Corporation may hold 
or dispose of such quantities in a varlety of ways; through sub- 
sequent resale to the businesses from which acquired, resale in the 
open market, distribution to those on relief, or holding over to a 
future period. In the last case such amounts are to be deducted 
from the quotas for the industry for the following year, to prevent 
the piling up of unused surpluses of any commodity. Where a 
participating business is unable to obtain necessary bank credit 
for its requirements, the Corporation may approve and guarantee 
such bank loans, under appropriate safeguards, 
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Section 10 provides for the licensing of businesses in partici- 
pating industries. Where violations have been established, licenses 
may be refused, suspended, or revoked by the Commission after 
due notice and public hearing. Appeals are provided to the courts. 

Section 12 provides for the readjustment of farm programs of 
the t of Agriculture in line with expanding industrial 
activity, in order to assure adequate supplies of raw materials, 
bring about concurrent expansion in farm income, and increase 
the efficiency of marketing. 

Section 15 provides that actions properly taken pursuant to this 
act will not be deemed violations of the antitrust laws. 

peotion 16 provides for the nonpartisan administration of the 
act. 


Section 23 sets up an advisory Workers’ Rehabilitation Board to 
coordinate the action of various governmental bodies in the replace- 
ment of displaced workers, and provides for payments to displaced 
workers while undergoing retraining. 

Section 24: In order to encourage adequate standards of housing 
and insure that the housing industry will take its part in the ex- 
pansion program planned for the Nation, this section makes special 
provision for the expansion of building operations in the low- and 
medium-cost housing fields not covered by existing agencies. The 
construction of low-cost rental houses is to be encouraged by a 
guaranty for a 30-year period of the net income from properties 
constructed under standards set up by the Commission. The build- 
ing of houses for sale is likewise to be encouraged through con- 
tracts with the Production Insurance Corporation providing that 
houses constructed under standards set by the Commission and 
which remain unsold after 1 year will be taken over by the Cor- 
poration at a price which safeguards the actual costs of the builder, 
but not his profit. 

Section 25: The separability clause contains the provision that 
if section 5 of the act is declared invalid, the whole act shall fall. 
This is to assure the democratic control provided through the 
industry councils. 

Other sections cover various legal and administrative details. 

It is clear from this abstract that this bill proposes to 
deal with unemployment in an entirely different manner 
than has our previous public action. It does not attempt to 
break up big corporations into little ones or to hamper them 
in carrying on their regular business operations. On the 
contrary, it proposes to see that the productive capacity of 
our big-business units is turned loose to produce and employ 
men. It sets up means by which expansion in production 
can be made safe for business through Federal underwriting 
of increased production. At the same time it insures that 
the increased production will be moved into consumption 
by providing for higher wages and reduced prices. Yet the 
manufacturers are reasonably assured of increased profits, 
because with increased output and sales their costs will come 
down even faster than prices will be reduced. At the same 
time it assures farmers of increased markets for farm prod- 
ucts and increased farm incomes—a much more satisfactory 
solution for the farm problem than the present program of 
subsidizing farmers in the place of providing adequate mar- 
kets. 

It is becoming increasingly apparent that the problem of 
unemployment is too big to deal with by any of the stop-gap 
methods we have used thus far. A recent article (L. H. 
Bean, “Industrial Unemployment and the Farmer,” The Ag- 
ricultural Situation, U. S. D. A., January 1939) in an official 
Government publication showed that there are about 
10,000,000 unemployed today in cities, in addition to those on 
farms who are waiting for a chance at a city job. But, what 
is more ominous, the article shows that even if industrial 
production should move up from its present level of around 
100 on the Federal Reserve Board index to a level of 130, 
there would still be more than 6,000,000 nonfarm unem- 
ployed. And who is optimistic enough to think we are going 
to get industrial production up 30 percent in the next year 
or two? Even the big new lending program suggested by 
the President would at best have put less than 1,000,000 men 
back at work, and many Congressmen and Senators seemed 
to think that that much additional public investment was 
too big a commitment for the Federal Government to under- 
take. If we cannot afford to insure a program of investment 
to put 1,000,000 out of the 10,000,000 workers back at work, 
what are we going to do for the other 9,000,000? 

The program here proposed, on the contrary, would pro- 
vide for putting the entire 10,000,000 back at work over the 
next 2 to 4 years—putting them back at work in private 
industry, and would not be any direct cost to the Govern- 
ment. The Government would be taking a certain amount 
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of contingent liability in underwriting the increased pro- 
duction, but any losses it might incur would be much less 
than what it would gain in increased revenues and reduced 
relief costs from increased employment. 

GENERAL RECOGNITION OF NEED FOR SOME SUCH PROGRAM 


During the past year a number of different groups have 
begun to realize more and more clearly that much more 
positive action than has yet been undertaken was needed to 
start definite moves toward reemployment and full produc- 
tion. One of the first steps was taken by the American 
Farm Bureau Federation at its last annual meeting in New 
Orleans on December 15, 1938. The first resolution they 
adopted read in part, as follows: 


Believing as we do that recognition of these principles by all 
groups, and translation of such recognition into action, is the 
only way out of our economic difficulties, we y urge the 
President of the United States to call together representatives of 
industry, labor, and agriculture selected from a list of those 
recommended by the duly selected leaders of the three major 
economic groups, to discuss a program of action designed to pro- 
mote economic balance between these groups on a basis that will 
permit full utilization of our great productive resources and we 
further urge that in view of the serious effect of the present 
maladjustment, these representative leaders be kept in session 
until they have agreed upon such a program. 


This important farm group recommended that the leaders 
of industry, labor, and agriculture be called upon by the 
President to prepare a program of increased production and 
employment. This resolution recommended two essential 
elements of the program which my bill provides, (a) that 
leaders of business, labor, and agriculture should participate 
in the development of a program, and (b) that it should be 
set up on a democratic basis. 

The American Federation of Labor in its Monthly Survey 
of Business has repeatedly called attention to this same 
problem. Thus, for example, in its February issue the state- 
ment was made: 


What are the next steps to expand production? First, Govern- 
ment, business, farmers, and labor must work together. We need 
regular channels through which business thinking and labor 
thinking can reach the Government and take part in policy 
making. Business has its advisory council to the ent of 
Commerce who are being called in for consultation, but Labor 
has no open door for making its views known to the Executive. 
It is for the Federal Government to take the initiative in bringing 
representatives of labor, as well as business, farmers, and others 
into its councils to develop practical measures for immediate 
industrial expansion. * * * 

Any plan for industrial expansion must include labor. Demo- 
cratic procedure requires that labor as well as business be repre- 
sented and consulted by the Federal Executive. Labor’s interest 
must be protected and wage gains must keep pace with rising 
production and profits. Any practical plan for expansion requires 
team work of all groups under Government supervision. 


Similarly the June issue of the A. F. of L. monthly pub- 
lication reemphasizes the same point as follows: 


Sound recovery in an age of mass production can only come 
through planning to advance all economic groups and timing 
undertakings so as to provide consuming power to buy output. 
Such planning, as advocated in our last issue, has two important 
features: The National Planning Board is (1) representative, 
and (2) continuous. Representatives of businessmen, labor, con- 
sumers, farmers, industrial engineers, should have a voice in 
formation of policies. 

Steady progress in production and living standards cannot be 
achieved unless all groups cooperate to carry out a workable plan 
for these ends. Businessmen, in the May United States Chamber 
of Commerce meeting, brought out a number of points bearing 
on recovery; their counsel and cooperation is needed. Labor 
counsel is necessary to aid in directing national social and eco- 
nomic policy toward provision for human needs, higher living 
standards, and better work conditions. The advice of engineers, 
heretofore not utilized on the plane of national affairs, is essen- 
tial in the difficult problems of national planning, organization, 
and coordination which lie ahead. Counsel and cooperation from 
consumers, farmers, and other economic groups is equally im- 
portant. 


Not only the A. F. of L. but leaders of the C. I. O. recognize 
the need for concerted action to increase production. John 
L. Lewis, in his report to the first constitutional convention 
of the C. I. O. held in Pittsburgh, November 14, 1938, made 
the following statement: 


It is becoming obvious that full production in a stable economy 
can be created only by intelligent direction which has the power 
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and the will to coordinate all economic controls toward that sin- 
gle end. Such central direction must necessarily come from gov- 
ernment. Intelligent direction also of necessity means planning 
toward the future. One of the serious defects of the economic 
measures of the present administration has been the failure to 
coordinate and plan its economic program over an adequate period, 

The goal of full production and full employment is one to which 
it would be difficult to find open opposition. It is clear, however, 
that there are many who oppose that goal through seeking special 
interests. Only labor, representing the majority of the people can 
guarantee a continuous movement toward full production. Labor 
must have a strong voice in the Government and in the agencies 
of the Government which administer a sound economic program to 
guarantee that such a program shall not stagnate or be perverted. 
Heretofore labor has too often been ignored. If the future is to be 
one of hope, labor must take its rightful place. 


Religious leaders, too, are becoming aware of the need for 
Positive action to deal with this great problem. Recently at 
an interfaith conference on democracy and economic plan- 
ning, leaders of every faith stressed the need for action along 
the lines here proposed. The character of their beliefs is 
indicated by the following extract from their statement: 


The depression had held America in its grip for 9 years. Millions 
are still jobless. There is no sign of putting any considerable pro- 
portion of them back to work or of assuring either them or many 
of those now at work income sufficient to enable them to live as 
human beings and Americans should live. * * * 

In our country desperation has fortunately not yet reached the 
stage of a widespread demand for such dictatorship. However, 
until economic life is stabilized on high levels of production and 
just distribution, and until unemployment is abolished, there will 
remain constant danger of trends toward the totalitarianism of a 
communistic or Nazi-Fascist state with all their cruel violation of 
basic rights and liberties. * è * 

We need to direct economic life, but the direction should be 
undertaken first of all, and to the very limits of the possibilities 
by the people, democratically organized around their own work 
and ownership. The greatest burden and control should rest on 
the people, freely organized as now, in employers’ associations and 
labor unions, in farmers’ marketing cooperatives, and in assocta- 
tions of the professions, and upon them so federated by industry 
councils that they can see their own occupation squarely in the 
whole picture of economic life. * * * 

Governmental leadership can go far to lead them when they are 
thus organized and federated, to set and attain goals of widening 
output and larger employment, and distribute the income, and 
balance the prices so as to let the people use the increasing goods 
— services which we produce and can produce. We can do this 
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A wisely conceived guidance of economic life need not mean a 
dictatorial state. Neglect to guide and direct the economic sys- 
tem will mean totalitarianism by default. 

We furthermore urge a constant recognition of the fact that the 
direction of industry must provide that labor as such, and con- 
sumers as such, as well as employers, be organized as constituent, 
self-conscious elements of any and all plans. In other words, we 
suggest democratic action from the bottom up as well as from the 
top down. 

PROGRAM FOR THE FUTURE 

I should make clear in introducing this proposal that I do 
not expect that it will be adopted immediately nor probably 
in the form of my bill. The fundamental technique used in 
maintaining production in the Roosevelt administration thus 
far has been that of public expenditure. At the same time it 
is clearly apparent that spending or investment alone, unless 
done in far more tremendous volume than we have yet been 
able to do, cannot deal with the problem of 10,000,000 unem- 
ployed. The theory of lack of “business confidence” and 
that with “confidence” restored business will invest enough to 
increase activity is purely a red herring. The testimony of 
Owen D. Young and Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., and other industrial 
leaders before the National Temporary Economic Committee 
here showed clearly that their industries do not need capital 
and are now investing as much as they see markets for their 
products. Regardless of what party is in power 2 years from 
now, it will be faced with the same economic problems we are 
now faced with. Regardless of what party is in power, it will 
have to develop a program to provide increased employment 
through a broad program including the correction of 
monopolistic practices. 

It may be that we will not adopt such a positive national 
program until another great depression reduces industry and 
finance to desperation and leaves everyone willing to use 
strong and positive measures where weak and partial meas- 
ures have failed. I hope we will not have to wait that long. 
But whether we adopt a positive program such as this coolly 
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and with foresight, or whether we adopt it hurriedly and 
frantically in the midst of another great depression, certainly 
it is important for it to be well considered ahead of time. 
This proposed bill is introduced in the hope that it will en- 
courage the study and consideration of such proposals ahead 
of time so that if and when we finally do come to adopt 
them they will be as rational and sound as possible. 
MAINTENANCE OF DEMOCRACY ESSENTIAL 


The program that I propose is complicated throughout by 
provisions for public hearings and participation on the cen- 
tral authority and in the industry councils of labor, con- 
sumers, and of business, and also by representatives of the 
Congress selected by that body; by provisions for votes and 
other procedures; and also by provisions of public hearings 
not only in each industry but eventually in each factory par- 
ticipating in the program. I well recognize that it will take 
longer to work out a program with all of this elaborate ma- 
chinery, and that the administrators will have many head- 
aches in trying to compose the interests of the various groups 
who have to fight things out in various hearings and industry 
discussions. That is, however, part of the price we pay for 
democracy. Democracy is a relatively disorderly and some- 
what lumbering process. Dictatorship with a small group of 
men telling everyone exactly what to do and when to do it is 
easier to run—for the dictator—and probably operates faster 
and smoother. 

What I am aiming at is not merely providing for economic 
security for the people but also maintaining freedom and 
liberty at the same time. The democratic process with its 
lumbering discussion groups and public hearings does provide 
means through which concerted action can be taken with the 
understanding and support of the whole people affected by 
the actions. Whatever one’s views on its economic soundness, 
the A. A. A. program, with its township and county com- 
mittees, and planning groups, and State and regional con- 
ferences, has shown that economic programs can be devel- 
oped through democratic processes and that it is possible to 
plan from the grass roots up as well as from the top down. 
The industry program outlined in my bill similarly provides 
for planning from the bottom up rather than from the top 
down. The demccratic features in the bill do insure that such 
planning will give full voice and full opportunity to be heard 
to each participating interest. 

Demecracy cannot endure without jobs. In presenting a 
program for conscious action to increase production and pro- 
vide jobs for all our people I believe that I am offering a pro- 
gram vital to the preservation of democracy. Young folks 
who are unable to get jobs for years after they leave school 
may lose their faith in society. America has got to offer them 
opportunity to help build their Nation. There are those who 
will call them to tear it down. Older men who see their chil- 
dren die of malnutrition or outright starvation become embit- 
tered and ready to follow anyone who promises them work. 
Yet today we are cutting 1,000,000 people off the relief rolls in 
the face of the fact that the number of jobs during this next 
year is hardly likely to increase any more than the number of 
workers added to the population looking for work. How can 
we say that we are providing for our people when in cold 
blood we throw 1,000,000 more people out of relief with no 
jobs for them? 

Liberty and freedom are sweet and precious things. But 
when men feel they must choose between food and free- 
dom they are likely to choose food for their children. If 
they feel their only choice is between liberty and a job, 
they will say a job is more important than liberty. This 
has happened in other nations. It is the supreme task 
of this generation to work out ways and means by which 
we can assure men jobs and yet retain their liberty at 
the same time. A program such as that provided in my bill 
will assure opportunity to work and economic security to 
all while preserving democracy. If we will adopt such a 
program and put it into effect, we need have no fears that 
free Americans will subscribe to the false hopes held out 
by demagogues and would-be dictators. 
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The bill is so framed that unless the features of it which 
provide for democratic control stand the whole act becomes 
invalid. This is accomplished by a reverse separability 
clause. And furthermore there is no reason why a free 
democratic people should not be able by their own voluntary 
action to guard against the ravages of unemployment and 
the stagnation of nonproduction. My own belief is that had 
a bill of this character been ready in 1932 and 1933 the 
people of the Nation—including the business leaders—would 
have welcomed it and that it would speedily have brought us 
out of the depression. 

I would be the last to be willing to see a bill of this char- 
acter passed unless there were an overwhelming demand for 
it. Indeed, I will go further and say that I still have very real 
hope that by a scientific control of our monetary system 
and the flow of buying power to and from all groups of our 
people such a bill may yet be rendered unnecessary. But I 
do not want America to be unprepared nor to have anyone 
able to say that her parliamentary, democratic processes 
have broken down and cannot cope with her problems. The 
bill is offered primarily as a basis for study, discussion, and 
consideration of the problem of private monopoly in what is 
supposed to be a free economy. For private monopoly de- 
prives the Nation generally and other producers particularly 
of freedom quite as much as does governmental regulation. 
And private monopoly—though it undoubtedly has contrib- 
uted much to technological efficiency—contains within it the 
germs of destruction for democracy unless that democracy 
can guide the activities of monopoly into nationally useful 
paths. 

The cure for every form of subversive activity in this 
country—the cure for fascism, nazi-ism, communism—is jobs 
for our workers and the saving of the business and property 
of our other people. This, then, is the task of Congress. 
In a way it is its only task. And it is, therefore, the duty 
of every Member to work diligently at that task until at 
last we succeed. It is in this spirit that this bill is offered 


Gene I. Van Antwerp, Veteran of Foreign Wars 
Chief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. J. HARDIN PETERSO 
OF FLORIDA ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 29, 1939 


ARTICLE FROM THE FOREIGN SERVICE MAGAZINE 


Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. Speaker, the Honorable 
Eugene I. Van Antwerp, soldier, engineer, father extraordi- 
nary, president pro tempore of the Detroit Council and com- 
mander in chief of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, was in 
Washington this week on the day of the fiftieth anniversary 
of his birth and Gene Van Antwerp, half a century young 
in spirit and energy and enthusiasm and half a century old 
in experience and responsibility, was saying “howdy” to his 
friends here, among whom I have the privilege of being, and 
I rise to congratulate him on the anniversary of his birth and 
to congratulate the great organization which he heads. The 
Foreign Service Magazine, published monthly by the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States, in its November 1938 
number, had a very fine article about Gene Antwerp and his 
family and I quote, in part, as follows therefrom: 

Born July 26, 1889, third child in a family of eight, “Gene,” as he 
is affectionately known to thousands of loyal friends from coast to 
coast, has lived in Detroit all of his life, like his father and grand- 
father before him, aside from one or two brief periods of absence 
in search of fortune and adventure. He grew with Detroit, and his 
career has recognized no obstacles, 


He is a self-made man in every sense of the word, he learned life in 
the hard way, and is, in the vernacular, a “regular guy.” 
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John C. Lodge, 76-year-old dean of Detroit’s Council, has known 
Gene all his life, and knew his father and grandfather. He pays 
tribute to our commander thus: 

“No finer family man ever lived. He is a gentleman, kind and 
considerate, with a fine sense of humor and an infectious laugh; 
he is strong mentally and physically and has a tremendous store of 
energy. He can take orders and knows how to give them; he has 
an unusual understanding of public affairs, and has the God-given 
faculty of being able to get down to brass tacks.” 

At 12 he got his first job, running cash in a department store on 
Saturdays and at vacation time, but left this 2 years later to become 
water boy for a track-laying gang of the street-railway company 
because it paid more money. 

After graduation from grade school he entered Detroit College, 
now the University of Detroit. 

The ambition to become a soldier still persisted and, unknown 
to his father, he wrote Congressmen and Senators and even to 
President Theodore Roosevelt, seeking an appointment to West 
Point. 

He pulled every string he could think of and his ambitious 
efforts were rewarded with not one, but two, appointments to 
the Military Academy. 

Gene didn’t know of his good fortune, however, until the ap- 
pointment had been sent back—refused by his father. 

He was heartbroken and his father packed him off for a year 
at boarding school in Montreal, but upon his return in 1907 he 
finally realized his ambition to become a soldier by joining 
Troop B, Michigan National Guard Cavalry, under Lt. Heirnrich 
Pickert, who now is Detroit’s police commissioner and brigadier 
general commanding the Michigan National Guard. 

But being a saddler in the guard was too tame, so he resigned 
and enlisted in a balloon unit being formed at Fort Omaha, only 
to be sent back as physically unfit. Resigned to leading what he 
considered a prosaic life in Detroit, he reentered Detroit College 
and again joined the cavalry troop. 

It was at this time he met the girl who later became his wife, 
Frances McDevitt. 

He happened to meet Justin McDevitt, Prances’ brother, who 
sadly told him he was up against a tough problem and asked his 
aid. Gene had played football with Justin while at college and 
agreed to help. 

It seemed that Justin had promised to take his sister to a 
dance that night and later found his best girl wanted to go 
also. He asked Gene to take his sister. Gene did and thus 
began a friendship that ripened into love and resulted in marriage 
and the happy parenthood of 11 children. 

He left school and Detroit, going to Spokane, Wash., where he 
joined the faculty at Gonzaga College, becoming an instructor 

in mathematics and English 

15 continued to correspond with Frances McDevitt and, filing 
for a homestead in the Coeur d'Alene Reservation, wrote her, 
popping the question. 

She agreed and they were married on June 21, 1911, at the home 
of her cousin Sara, wife of the mayor of Odessa, Wash. 

A newspaper story told of vacancies in the police department. 
Although 2 years under the minimum age limit of 23, Gene talked 
fast and was soon traveling a beat. He served a year in various 
capacities, earned front-page newspaper publicity when he saved 
the life of a woman trapped in her burning home, then resigned 
to take up the work he had studied for, becoming a civil engineer 


- for the Mich 


igan Central Railroad. 

In December 1916, when it began to sgh pe as if nothing could keep 
the United States out of the Worid War, Gene applied for a com- 
mission in the engineers. He was ordered for examination April 13, 
1917; on May 26 he was commissioned a first 3 in the 
Sixth Reserve Engineers, which later became the Sixteenth; on 
June 7 he was ordered to active duty. 

He trained at the State fairgrounds in Detroit and on the first 
Sunday in July boarded the transport Tuscania for “somewhere in 
France.” 


He was one of the first 30,000 to arrive in France. 

Later the Sixteenth was sent to the Aubigny-Arras-Bethune front 
to build a narrow-gage road. It took 4 months to complete and 
the Sixteenth suffered many casualties, being almost constantly 
shelled while they worked and bombed at night when they tried 
to sleep. 

After service on the Meuse-Argonne front Gene was assigned 
to the Engineer Officers’ Combat School, where, in August 1918, 
he received his captaincy. 

But instead of rejoining his regiment he was sent back to the 
States and assigned as an instructor to D Company, Third Engi- 
neers Training Regiment, Camp Humphries, Va. 

On November 6, five days before the armistice, he was ordered to 
Washington to the staff of the Chief of Engineers, and on Novem- 
ber 30, discharged, he returned to Detroit and resumed his work 
with the Grand Trunk, 

He left the railroad in 1926 to become chief engineer for the 
National Survey Service, and 2 years later opened an office for him- 
self as consulting engineer. 

Finally persuaded by his friends that Detroit needed an engineer 
on the council, Gene gave in—telling them he could not afford 
expenses of the campaign with a flock of children at home and in 
school. 

Gene was elected and at the last election, in 1937, he polled the 
second highest number of votes for the office, thus becoming 
president pro tempore of the nine-man council. 
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His connection with the V. F. W. early in 1919 when he 
joined the Corporal J. W. Johnson Post, No. 78, later becoming 


poss chaplain. 
During the 1921 ee 5 Saree A, Sixteenth Engineers, 
a V. F. W. post, and the Sixteenth 


Gene suggested the 
Engineers Post, No. oon was — 

He refused office at first, but in 1924 succumbed to the wishes 
of his comrades and became senior vice commander. From then 
on it has been just one step upward after the other; commander 
of Post 582 in 1925; senior vice commander of the Wayne County, 
Mich., council in 1926; commander in 1927; commander of the 
Department of Michigan in 1928; member of the national council 
of administration in 1831-32; and unanimously elected senior vice 
commander in chief of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States at Buffalo, September 3, 1937. 

He is also a member of the Disabled Veterans of the World War; 
Bearle V. Pittenger Post, American Veterans Francais du Michigan; 
honorary vice president, Detroit Branch, Canadian Corps Associa- 
tion; Sixteenth Engineers Association; Sons of the American Revo- 
lution; the National Geographic Society; American Society of Civil 
Engineers; Engineer Society of Detroit; Holland Society of New 
York; Detroit Yacht Club; past commander, Michigan Tent, the 
Maccabees; and honorary life member of the International Asso- 
ciation of Operating Engineers, Local 522. 

The many friends of Gene congratulate him and wish for him 
much success in his fine work and continued health and happiness. 


Development of the Cattle Industry in Florida 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. HARDIN PETERSON 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 4, 1939 


Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. Speaker, under date of 
July 1, 1939, in the Tampa Times, and under date of July 2, 
1939, in the Tampa Tribune, two large daily newspapers 
published in my district, there appeared a full-page adver- 
tisement by the First National Bank of Tampa carrying the 
data which I have given in these remarks, and showing & 
picture of a “drive” of 1,600 head of cattle snapped at the 
Carey Carlton ranch, in Highlands County, and a photo- 
graph showing Hereford sires shoulder deep in para grass on 
Roscoe Bass ranch, near Avon Park, Fla. 

Another photo showed T. J. Durrance, Jr., of Bowling 
Green, Fla., who ranches with his father on 25 sections of 
land east of Brighton, Fla. It also shows a stand of giant 
Bermuda grass coming up to the hub caps of an automo- 
bile, a picture of a tractor transforming palmetto serubland 
into land suitable for planting carpet, para, or giant Ber- 
muda grasses—tractor being used by Nichols and Rudasil of 
Sebring, Fla.—all of these aforementioned groups being in 
the district which I have the honor to represent, but being 
typical of what is happening in the other cattle-raising sec- 
tions of our State. With no extremes of cold, with year- 
round water and the practical elimination of the tick, 
Florida is making great strides in the cattle industry. 

Ten years have seen gigantic strides in Florida’s beef cat- 
tle industry, according to reports of the Florida State Mar- 
keting Bureau. Here are some interesting comparisons: 
Value of beef cattle—now estimated at $20,000,000—and 
number of animals—now about 1,200,000—doubied since 
1929; more cattle under fence—estimated 60 percent in 1939 
as against 5 percent 10 years ago; marked improvement in 
quality of beef produced. 

South Florida is the leader in development of the cattle 
industry along modern lines—which calls for better animals 
to start with, and better pastures. During the past 3 years, 
material aid in pasture improvement as a soil conservation 
measure under the Government’s A. A. A. program in Flor- 
ida, has enabled cattlemen to meet in a large measure the 
initial cost of converting prairie and cut-over lands from 
palmetto thickets to planted pastures. 

Not all the cost of such improvement is taken care of 
through the A. A. A. program, but cattlemen are finding it 
profitable to supplement Government aid with enough of 
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their own funds to purchase fertilizer—mostly lime and 
phosphate—after land is prepared for planting of grasses. 

The story of pasture improvement in just a few south 
Florida counties during the past 2 years indicates the trend 
of the day. In Highlands, Hardee, DeSoto, Charlotte, 
Glades, and Hendry Counties more than 35,000 acres of 
planted pastures are supporting more and better beef cattle 
than 10 times that acreage could sustain a few years ago. 

Whereas it took from 15 to 20 acres of wood pasture to 
support 1 head of cattle in the not-so-long-ago, improved 
pastures planted to carpet, para—pronounced pa-rah—and 
giant Bermuda grasses now support 3 or more head per 
acre when pastures are lush. On such pastures, beef ani- 
mals gain more than a pound a day in good, salable flesh. 

They talk in big figures down in south Florida’s “cattle 
country’—ranches of 50,000 acres and more, not just woods 
lands, but thousands of acres improved, and the work going 
on unceasingly to convert more land for more cattle. 
Ranches may be measured by miles—4 along this boundary, 
6 the other way. Herds are counted in the thousands, too— 
4,000 head on this ranch, 3,000 across the boundaries on the 
next one. The Florida cattleman has none of the contempt 
of the westerner for “sod busters,” and his busy day is a 
mixture of life in the saddle one day or riding a tractor the 
next. Florida cowboys, too, may lack the “moving picture” 
atmosphere, but they are hard-working, hard-riding men— 
as adept with rope or branding iron as any to be found. 


Highlands County is a good example of what is going on in 
the cattle industry. Under the leadership of County Agent 
Louis Alsmeyer, almost feverish activity in pasture improve- 
ment is under way on dozens of ranches. But neighboring 
counties likewise are busy. You have to get off the hard road 
to find out about it, but when you do and listen to successful 
cattlemen, you get the idea that Florida’s beef-cattle indus- 
try is destined to be a big factor in the State’s progress. And 
make no mistake about it, when this better beef goes to 
market, you get meat of outstanding quality—and grade 
for grade, Florida beef from better pastures measures up 
with that produced in other States. Florida packers so 
testify. 


P. E. Williams at Davenport has shown what can be done 
with feeders and with improved stock on improved lands. 
Bill Abbott, staff writer for the Tampa Tribune, in a recent 
article appearing in the Tampa Tribune states, in part, the 
following: 


WILD LAND TRANSFORMED 


The touring party who rode over more than 100 miles of south 
Florida prairie saw poor, raw palmetto land of which Florida has 
millions of acres transformed overnight into grazing country knee 
deep in grass that makes cattle fatten almost before your eyes. 

It was the culmination of a quarter of a century of research and 
work by the extension division of the University of Florida, the 
courage of a few pioneer cattlemen and the generous pocketbook 
of Uncle Sam. 

Not only will it give the State a new major industry but it also 
will provide a new utilization of miles on miles of waste land along 
with soil conservation. 

Incidentally, it will take cattle off Florida highways and put 
thousands of dollars worth of land back on the tax books. 


UNIVERSITY FOUND GRASSES 


The university got busy to reduce the necessary acreage, and after 
thousands of experiments found three types of foreign grasses— 
Para, Bahia, and carpet—that would grow on the sparse sand flats 
that heretofore produced only palmettos and rattlesnakes. 

Then Uncle Sam came along with his New Deal for agriculture. 
He wanted to conserve the soil in Florida as well as in the Dust 
Bowl States. He set up complicated administrative machinery that 
would pay land owners $3 an acre for all property up to one- 
twelfth of their holdings that they transformed from wild acreage 
to grassy range land under fence. 

At about the same time the university's scientists found that 
while they could produce abundant grass, it didn’t have the re- 
quired minerals for good beefsteak. So they prescribed a mixture 
of salt, red oxide of iron, copper sulphate, and cobalt chloride to 
give the otherwise contented cows their proper vitamins. 
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TAMPANS TELL OF SUPPORT 


Howell T. Lykes and R. J. Binnicker, Tampa businessmen, told 
how business interests were giving their support, and B. F. Welles, 
president of the DeSoto National Bank at Arcadia added that 
Florida bankers were interested, too. 

W. F. Ward, superintendent of the Chinsegut Hill experiment 
station at Brooksville, called it “a dream come true.” 

“Florida started in the cattle business too early,” he explained. 
“Tick eradication took longer than was expected. But now the 
tick has been eradicated in most areas, the mineral deficiency has 
been solved, ranges have been fenced, cattle have been improved, 
markets have been provided, and we are just beginning. 

“Perhaps the sun is rising for the first time on the big land- 
owners. It will put land back on the tax rolls, and everybody will 
benefit. Nothing offers a greater opportunity in Florida—but it 
can’t be done on an open range.” 


FLORIDA IMPROVED 

Alsmeyer said the improvement in Florida beef had been remark- 
able, and declared it was now more desirable than so-called 
“western” meat. 

“What we need and what we're working for is a ‘Florida’ grade,” 
he said, “to bring a premium price just like Florida eggs bring a 
premium over eggs from other States.” 

J. Lee Smith, extension agronomist of the university, explained 
detailed methods of grass planting, and W. E. Stokes, agronomist 
of the university experiment station, told how they had tried 
5 mar grasses before finding the kind adaptable to Florida's 

nds. 

Smith said grass planting was becoming general throughout the 
State, but Highlands County was chosen as a demonstration center 
2 with Alsmeyer's enthusiasm the program had gone farther 

ere, 

“But the same thing is taking place in adjoining counties and 
all over Florida,” Smith added. 

Stokes explained an acre of “native” wild land would produce 
about 10 pounds of beef a year whereas planted grass on the same 
area would add 400 pounds. 

“And we haven't stopped yet.“ he observed. “The university is 
working all the time to improve and increase beef production.” 


GOVERNMENT HELPS PROGRAM 

H. G. Clayton, State administrator of the A. A. A., said the Gov- 
ernment had helped to plant more than 150,000 acres in Florida, 
and in comparison to its area and population Florida had done 
more than any other State in pasture improvement. 

One reason Highlands is leading, said Mrs. Ruth Bass Hylton, 
county tax collector, is the cooperation the cattlemen are getting 
from their officials. Taxes on pasture land have been held down to 
5 cents an acre, regardless of the improvement. 

“And that’s all they can afford to pay,” said Mrs. Hylton, herself 
& cattle owner. “It ought to be 3 cents.” 

She recalled that a delegation of land and cattle owners appeared 
before the Hillsborough County commission at Tampa recently and 
asked for a lower assessment so they could go ahead with a 
similar program. 

PRODUCTION INCREASED 

Albert DeVane who has planted his land in carpet and para 
grass showed how it had increased beef production. 

“It used to be that a 2-year-old yearling would dress about 200 
pounds,” he said, “and now it is not unusual to see them weigh 
450.” 

He pointed proudly to a stand of para grass that reached to a 
horse’s belly, and informed the crowd that it was only 5 weeks old. 

“That shows you what Florida sand will raise,” he enthused. 

The crowd visited the ranch of J. C. and T. Jesse Durrance, and 
heard the story of how they bought 100 range cattle off palmetto 
land for $24 apiece amd sold them for $34 each after they were 
put on grass land for 90 days—$1,000 clear profit in 3 months. 

The pasture tourists then went on to the Lykes brothers ranch 
at Brighton where they saw hundreds of Brahma and Hereford 
cattle in high grass. 

LYKES BROTHERS PIONEERS 

The Lykes brothers also are pioneers in livestock improvement, 
and hold that the best breed for Florida is the Braford—a cross 
of Herefords and Brahmas, the latter with humps on their shoul- 
ders, the sacred cattle of India. 

But the first thing to do is to build a fence, and then plant 
grass, which everybody is doing down here. 

With the cattle boom coming on they don’t talk about acres any 
more. They talk in sections, and a section is 640 acres, a mile 
square, but there’s plenty of it left yet for better roast beef and 
good thick, juicy steaks, 


Agricultural journals recently have also pointed out the 
opportunities of the South generally for dairy and that same 
opportunity holds good for Florida. 
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Provisions of Legislation Similar to that Embodied 
in Hatch Bill Should be Extended to State 
Positions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1939 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I have today introduced in 
the House a companion measure to the Senate bill 282, by 
Senator Nrety, of West Virginia, which would provide that 
State employees employed in connection with programs car- 
ried on and with the assistance of the Federal Government, 
be selected in accordance with a nonpolitical civil-service 
plan. 

During my congressional service I have been an active 
member of the House Civil Service Committee, and on every 
occasion have worked and voted to extend the merit system. 
I am authorized by Chairman Ramspeck, of the Civil Service 
Committee, to state that he will have that group consider 
shortly after the first of next year, the bill which I believe 
will stamp out pernicious political activity in State positions 
in elections, and will be in line with the recommendation of 
President Roosevelt on this extension of clean politics, as 
outlined in his message when he signed the Hatch bill. 

The gentleman from Georgia, Congressman RAMSPECK, has 
introduced legislation on this subject, and he has assured me 
he will work consistently for the objectives as set forth in his 
bill and the measure that I have just introduced. 

There is, to my mind, no reason why congressional action 
cannot be taken early next session to expand the fine provi- 
sions of the Hatch legislation. ‘The country approves in 
large measure the favorable vote of a few days ago, and will 
welcome the inclusion of State positions under safeguards 
placed in the recent bill. 


President Roosevelt and a Third Term 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 4 (legislative day of Wednesday, August 2), 
1939 


STATEMENTS OF HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY, OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp two statements by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gurrey] in 
regard to a third term for President Roosevelt, one released 
on September 16, 1938, and the other on December 5, 1938. 

There being no objection, the statements were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOSEPH F. GUFFEY FOR PUBLICATION IN MORNING 
NEWPAPERS OF SEPTEMBER 16, 1938 

Is Roosevelt going to be a candidate for a third term? 

I have been asked that question all over Europe and on the boat 
going and coming. 

I imagine that it will be the people rather than the President 
who will determine whether there shall be a third term for Roose- 
velt. These people—and I mean ali of the people; not just some 
of the people—gave him an overwhelming mandate in 1932 to sal- 
vage the wreckage of the Coolldge-Hoover regime, to so readjust 
our social and economic system that it shall meet the requirements 
of humanity, and to save American democracy by making it 
function. 
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In 1936 the people gave Roosevelt a mandate of unprecedented 
magnitude to carry the work so splendidly begun during his first 
term to a conclusion. 

But all the most powerful instrumentalities of reaction have 
been brought to bear to obstruct him in carrying out the people’s 
mandate; never has any American President been so insanely hated 
by the overprivileged few, and the people love him all the more 
because of these enemies he has made. Their hatred makes the 
issue clear. 

Now the people are in dead earnest about the mandate they 
have given to President Roosevelt. They propose that it shall be 
carried out, and if as the result of obstruction from reactionary 
forces this program has not been fully realized before the expira- 
tion of the President’s term, the people will insist that Roosevelt 
continue in command until their mandate is carried out. 

It is not a question of what the President may want so much as 
a question of what the people may determine. 

The reactionaries, the economic tories, the privileged few, are 
working day and night to force the renomination of Roosevelt, but 
without suspecting it. 

It is not the mud being thrown at the President that the people 
are finding interesting, but the character and motives of the mud 
throwers are making very significant the nature of the anti- 
Roosevelt crusade. 

We are going to preserve democracy by making it function 
through any adjustments in the machinery that changed condi- 
tions may necessitate, and if the people conclude that Roosevelt 
is better equipped for the task than any other, they and not the 
politicians will force his renomination. 

Much may depend upon the fate of his constructive program 
during the next 2 years. 

On Monday, December 5, 1938, Senator Gurrey made the follow- 
ing statement: 

“Following a campaign of misrepresentation and false promises, 
the Republican Party on November 8, obtained a new but tem- 
porary lease on life from the voters in some States including my 
own State of Pennsylvania. 

“Intoxicated by their unexpected success they now have visions 
of victory in the Nation in 1940. 

“The campaign to again make Wall Street the seat of the Gov- 
ernment was launched at the meeting of the Republican National 
Committee here last week. 

“The drive to saddle the cost of relief for the Nation’s unem- 
ployed wage earners on the backs of the Nation’s employed wage 
earners is also under way. 

“The movement to reestablish industrial serfdom and destroy 
the partnership between labor and capital made possible by liberal 
Democrats under the leadership of Franklin Roosevelt is gathering 
momentum, 

“Realizing the real objectives of the Republican overlordship 
that proved it still controls that party by the seating of the Du 
Pont candidate, ex-Senator Hastings, of Delaware, on the Repub- 
lican National Executive Committee, the Democratic leadership 


Republican Party. 

“The one man to justify the Roosevelt record is Roosevelt, 
Pennsylvania wants him as standard bearer in 1940. Pennsylvania 
does not want and will have nothing to do with any so-called 
middle-of-the-road candidates. 

“Pennsylvania was, is, and will be for Roosevelt, and Pennsyl- 
vania’s 72 votes at the next Democratic convention will be cast 
to make him our standard bearer in 1940.” 


Senator McKellar’s Work for Tennessee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM STEWART 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 4 (legislative day of Wednesday, August 2), 
1939 


ARTICLE IN THE NASHVILLE (TENN.) BANNER, AUGUST 2, 1939 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recor an article which appeared in 
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the Nashville (Tenn.) Banner on August 2, 1939, regarding 
the benefits brought to the State of Tennessee through the 
work of my colleague, the senior Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. McCKELLAR]. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Nashville (Tenn.) Banner of August 2, 1939] 
Senator MCKELLAR’S WORK BRINGS MANIFOLD BENEFITS TO TENNESSEE 


WASHINGTON, August 2.—As the first session of the Seventy-sixth 
Congress nears its close, Senator KENNETH McKELLar, of Tennessee, 
regards it as perhaps one of the most important in years and 
productive of beneficial and generally desired legislation. 

The session has been of vital interest to Tennessee, owing to the 
enactment of laws that place on a definite going basis two great 
projects close to the Senator’s heart—the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park, to be formally dedicated in September by President 
Roosevelt; and the Tennessee Valley Authority establishment, which 
is now taking over the properties of the Tennessee Electric Power 
Co. to supply Nashville and 35 other communities power at the 
cheapest rate in this country. 

As author of the original act under which the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park was created, with its 437,602 acres of hard- 
wood forests growing amid the most enchanting scenery in the 
world, the Tennessee Senator has battled in season and out for the 
realization of his dream of a great national perk on each side of 
the Tennessee-North Carolina boundary. When formally taken over 
by the Government in September, it will have cost more than 
$12,000,000. 

The final sum provided by Congress to acquire 37,000 acres to 
complete the park area was enacted only during the last Congress. 
Senator sponsored and secured passage of this bill to 
appropriate the requisite $734,000 three times before it was finally 
accepted by the House. That body at one time adjourned the ses- 
gion with little effort having been made to secure enactment of the 
measure, even though Senator McKELLAR piloted it through the 
Senate in ample time for House acceptance and Presidential 
approval, 

While Senator Grorce W. Norris, of Nebraska, coauthor with 
Representative JoHN E. RANKIN, of Mississippi, of the T. V. A. Act, 
is often referred to as the “Father of the T. V. A., Senator Mc- 
KELLAR is “Father of the Idea,” upon which the great T. V. A. 
project has been built and for which Congress has thus far appro- 
priated $266,069,270, including the 1940 appropriation of $35,003,000. 


INTRODUCED SHOALS BILL 


It was in the spring of 1916 when Europe was locked in the 
death grapple of the World War, that Senator McKELLAR, then a 
Member of the House of Congress, foreseeing possible entrance of 
this country into the sanguinary struggle and conscious of our 
utter unpreparedness, introduced the original bill to construct at 
Muscle Shoals the Wilson Dam for the manufacture of nitrate by 
the affixation process so that by the cooperative use of the rich 
phosphate deposits in middle Tennessee, the powder supply of this 
country might be inexhaustible for defense, and the fertilizer 
supply for farmers might be increased. 

A similar measure was sponsored in the Senate by Senator ELLI- 
sor D. Smiru, of South Carolina, and it was upon the concept of 
this legislation that the T. V. A. project was founded—whose 
directors are now to take over the properties of the Tennessee 
Electric Power Co. (C. and S. auxiliary) in the $78,600,000 deal, to 
afford a low-rate yardstick by which the cheapest power in the 
Americas will flow over thousands of miles of transmission lines in 
the Tennessee Valley. 

Thus, Senator McKetrar is in reality the originator of the T. V. A.: 
and during all the years that this original project to improve 
navigation, flood control, conservation, manufacture of fertilizer 
and cheap power was delayed, Senator MCKELLAR jealously guarded 
the Wilson Dam until the day when his hopes would be realized. 

Having thus protected these properties for a fifth of a century, 
Senator McKELLAR now sees the world's greatest economic under- 
taking under way in his and adjoining States; an undertaking that 
will cost approximately $300,000,000 when completed. 

But despite its progress, the T. V. A. has hit breakers in Con- 
gress, and three times Senator McKetiar has saved from the legis- 
lative scrap heap the Gilbertsville Dam that is to cost $95,000,000, 
by amending bills that had reached the upper branch with Gil- 
bertsville eliminated. 

With eight of the system of dams already authorized by Con- 
gress, except Coulter Shoals, to cost $25,000,000, Senator McKELLaR 
will redouble his efforts for T. V. A. at the next session in an effort 
for its inclusion. 

When Senator MCKELLAR leaves for home next week he will have 
rounded out approximately 29 years as a Member of the United 
States Congress; years in which he has dedicated his life to the 
service of his State and country. Nearly 6 years of this tenure 
was in the House and the remainder has been in the Senate. The 
ranking Senator in seniority is WILLIAM E. Boram, of Idaho, whose 
services began March 4, 1907; with ELLISON D. Surru, of South 
Carolina, second, his service beginning March 4, 1909. Entering 
the Senate on March 4, 1917, when Woodrow Wilson, a former Ten- 
nessean, was President, Senator McKetrar is thus outranked in 
point of congressional service only by Senators SHEPPARD, of Texas, 
and Nonnrs, of Nebraska, who also had served in the House. Sen- 
ator McKELLAR ranks sixth in Senate seniority. 
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Having served almost 2 years longer than any Senator from 
Tennessee, Senator McKetuar has played a leading part in shaping 
the policy and history of the Nation under five Presidents of vari- 
ous political views and concepts. 

When he presented the credentials of Tom STEWART, of Win- 
chester, last January, he had then presented his fifth colleague 
from the Volunteer State to the great law-making body. 

During his almost three decades in Congress, Senator MCKELLar’s 
record has been notable for industry, devotion to duty, and adher- 
ence to his high ideals of public service. Leaving the most lucra- 
tive law practice in Memphis of any young Tennessee lawyer of 
his day, Senator McKetiar’s distinguished career is outstanding 
for advocacy of legislation for the benefit of the great masses of 
people. Friendly to labor and fair to business and industry, Sen- 
ator McKELLAR’sS course in Congress has followed the concept that 
laws are enacted to contribute to the contentment, happiness, and 
progress of all the people. 

A constant believer in party administration of Government 
affairs, Senator McKELLAR, during the score of years that he served 
under Republican Presidents, cooperated with the majority side 
of the Senate to advance the public interests when measures to 
that end were proposed; but during all these hectic days of the 
Democratic Party, he remained a Democrat, not once wavering 
in his adherence to party platforms and tenets, 


INFLUENCE INCREASES 


With the advent of the Roosevelt administration Senator 
McKettar’s influence increased, and he at once became one of the 
administration’s most trustworthy exponents and leaders in the 
Senate. Believing that proposed legislation should be bettered 
before it is condemned, Senator McKreLLAR has stood consistently 
behind Mr. Roosevelt's program, even though he was in some in- 
stances criticized in Tennessee for so doing, and he has thus been 
able to secure untold benefits for Tennessee. 

During all his time, not once has Senator McKzLLAR lost sight 
of the interests of his State, and especially his friends. A foe of 
dishonesty in public service and disloyalty in politics, Senator 
McKE.LLar’s course has drawn him into the vortex of Tennessee's 
internecine politics; but not once has he wavered in his loyalty 
to and support of his friends and has never failed to show his 
absolute contempt for disloyalty. 

“If loyalty to my friends and showing appreciation of their 
friendship, if seeing that my State receives its portion of public 
favors so our people may progress and advance with other sections 
is ‘McKellarism,’ as has been charged, I gladly meet the issue,” 
Senator McKetrar declared today. 

“Let the newspaper critics in Tennessee who have contributed 
nothing to the State’s development continue their charge of 
‘McKellarism,’” continued the distinguished Tennesseean, “I shall 
meet the issue squarely. If what I have done is Mekellarism,“ I 
stand for ‘McKellarism.’” 

As chairman of the powerful Senate Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads, vice chairman of the more powerful Appropriations 
Committee, and member of the Committees on Civil Service, Li- 
brary, Rules, Territories and Insular Affairs, Senator MCKELLAR is 
noted for his attendance at their sessions. He is one of the Sen- 
ate’s most active Members. 

An able parliamentarian, grounded in every precept of legislative 
strategy and evolvement, Senator McKetiar’s views—or “McKel- 
larism” as Tennessee critics would have you believe—are included 
in many measures for the benefit of the public weal. 

A review of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp reveals that Senator 
McKe tar has participated in the discussion of more public affairs 
than any other Senator, with possible exception of Senator WIL- 
LIAM H. Kine, of Utah, and the late Senator Joe T. Robinson, of 
Arkansas, who was majority leader. 

With a passion for and memory of details as uncanny as it is 
lasting, Senator McKetuar’s genius for success lies in combining 
his ability with industry and constant application to his work. 
No Senator is the author of more bills and resolutions, nor 
amendments to legislation, than the Tennessee Senator, and none 
is more successful in achievement. Withal, Tennessee has bene- 
fitted bountifully through the efforts of Senator McKeELuar. 

He has enthusiastically supported the administration's low-cost 
housing program under which $15,716,000 has been earmarked for 
Tennessee, including $2,516,000 for two Nashville projects. By 
adding amounts already under loan contract, a total of $18,128,000 
is arrived at that has been secured through the efforts of Senator 
McKELLAR to finance construction of 3,934 dwelling units under 
Tennessee’s United States Housing Authority aid program. 

ROADS AND FORESTS AIDED 
Since the beginning of the present administration, Senator Mc- 
has sponsored in the Senate, legislation under which, 
from March 1, 1933, to January 1, 1939, Tennessee highways have 
received $41,878,328 in Federal aid (including $11,900,717 avail- 
able January 1, 1939); national forests, $4,401,844; national parks, 
$2,844,320; a total of $49,124,302. 

Senator McKetiar earnestly supported the Home Owners’ Loan 
Act under which 13,763 Tennessee homes were saved from fore- 
closure by loans made in the sum of $31,662,195. Before the be- 
ginning of the lending June 12, 1933, Senator McKELLAR found 
these Tennessee borrowers, like all H. O. L. C. borrowers, without 
private credit and the average was 2 and 3 years delinquent in 
both principal and interest. 

As of February 28, 1939, Tennessee borrowers had repaid $6,517,- 
072 or 20.6 percent of the loans. Collections last month were 104.6 
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percent of billings. In fact 750 Tennessee borrowers have paid in 
$1,413,318 in full settlement of their accounts, 9,168 are less than 
3 months delinquent, meaning that they are not only meeting all 
current bills but are paying off arrearages. The H. O. L. C. owns 
about 1,000 homes in Tennessee; has sold 751 others with 90 percent 
rented. Moreover, $1,076,000 was loaned in Tennessee for recon- 
ditioning and repairs; $2,204,678 for payment of tax delinquencies; 
an epic of home-owners “comeback” and justification of Senator 
McKELLAR’S conviction that the law would be efficacious. 
VETERANS GET NEARLY FOUR MILLION 

A friend of the war veteran, Senator McKELLAR supported legis- 
lation under which the Veterans’ Administration distributed 
$3,738,325.69 for the fiscal years, 1933 through 1938, This includes 
payments under adjusted service certificates, life insurance ac- 
counts, the Adjusted Compensation Act of 1936 and all pensions, 
but not expenditures on the Johnson City, and other veterans’ 
facilities, nor the new Murfreesboro $1,650,000 hospital secured for 
the State and now under construction. 

In Tennessee there are 13,023 veterans, and last year, veterans, 
widows, and dependents of veterans were paid $12,967,606 under 
laws Senator McKELLAR had actively advocated. 

As chairman of the Senate Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads and vice chairman of the Appropriations Committee, Senator 
McKetiar has obtained Senate approval of 44 new post offices, 
annexes, and other Federal buildings since March 4, 1933, costing a 
total of $4,369,892, including $349,660 to remodel and expand the 
Nashville Federal building. 

A stanch advocate of Federal relief for needy and unemployed, 
Senator McKetiar has advocated in committee and on the floor 
of the Senate, since the beginning of the W. P. A. in August 1935, 
bills under which Tennessee’s average of 40,000 unemployed have 
had work and sustenance. Consequently, to June 1, 1939, $62,- 
131,052 had been spent in the State on employment; the total 
outlay on actual projects being $58,265,000, including highways, 
roads, and streets, $25,099,261; public buildings, $3,237,336; recre- 
ational facilities, $1,885,258; health and sanitation, $6,568,868, and 
50 on. 

SECURES $6,999,219 FOR TENNESSEE 

Regarding the Rural Electrification Administration, the hand- 
maid of the T. V. A., Senator McKeELLAR voted for and has secured 
approval of $6,999,219 in allotments for 14 R. E. A. projects that 
will furnish 37,486 farm families in 16 counties T. V. A. power 
over 6,250 miles of transmission lines. 

Championing the Public Works Administration as one of the 
most valuable agencies of the administration in making lasting 
Federal and non-Federal projects, such as schoolhouses, university, 
and other public buildings possible, Senator McKELLAR has ardently 
supported all such legislation, under which Federal grants of 
$64,294.30 were made for Tennessee projects that will cost $142,- 
880.93. 

One of the most enthusiastic supporters of the National Youth 
Administration, headed by Aubrey Williams, a former Tennessean, 
in the Senate, Senator McKELLAR is gratified that an expenditure 
of $3,932,424 has been made in Tennessee since the establishment 
of the N. Y. A. in June 1935. Of this amount, $1,806,754 has been 
for the student-aid program, $2,125,670 on the N. Y. A. work 
projects, for out-of-school unemployed youth. 

Allotment for the present fiscal year is $1,573,946. Currently a 
total of 14,652 youth are included in the student-aid program 
in the State, in or out of school. In June, there were 10,057 out- 
of-school unemployed Tennessee youth between 18 and 24, certi- 
fied for N. Y. A. employment by local welfare agencies, awaiting 
N. Y. A. work, Senator McKELLAR stated today. 

An especial interest has always been taken by the Senator in the 
Federal appropriations to supplement local sums for vocational edu- 
cation, under which program $1,962,361.64 was spent in Tennessee 
last year, over $100,000 going for trade training. 

FARMERS PAID $46,303,515.18 

A stanch supporter of the administration’s farm program, Sen- 
ator McKELLAR voted for measures under which $46,303,515.18 has 
been paid Tennessee farmers under the A. A. A. program in the 
1934-39 period, of which $24,091,230.92 was for cotton farmers, 
$486,810.05 for wheat growers, $6,749,149.54 for corn-hog producers, 
$6,749,149.54 for tobacco growers, and $4,077,000 for participation in 
the soil-building program. 

The Tennessee farm-security program, which since its inception 
in 1935 has expended $7,324,573 in the State, has had the support 
of the senior Senator at all times. The money has been spent— 
rural rehabilitation loans, $3,569,660; rehabilitation grants, $203,476; 
resettlement projects, $2,652,744; Cumberland Homesteads, Cumber- 
land County, $2,652,744; farm tenancy loans, $418,228; and the Ten- 
nessee farm tenant security project in Carroll, Crockett, Gibson, 
Haywood, and Madison Counties, $480,465. 

Senator McKELLAR has supported to the utmost the soil conserva- 
tion program in Tennessee, conducted at Knoxville, under which 
$1,031,669.05 has been spent over the State between 1934 to 1939, in- 
clusive; the cooperative extension work in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics carried on in the State also has caused an expenditure of 
$4,838 since March 1933. 

Aside from this, Senator McKetiar has supported C. C. C. appro- 
priations, those for the regular and independent establishments, 
under which Tennessee has secured her full mete of Federal allot- 
ments, all of which, of course, the senior Senator is willing for his 
critics to view as “McKellarism” should they desire. 
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HON. JAMES H. FAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1939 


ARTICLE FROM NEW YORE POST, AUGUST 1, 1939 


Mr. FAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recor, I wish to include an article from the New York 
8 of Tuesday, August 1, 1939, entitled Why Not Keep the 
Rules?“ 

[From New York Post, Tuesday, Aug. 1, 1939] 
WHY NOT KEEP THE RULES? 


It was only humane for Col. F. C. Harrington, W. P. A. Ad- 
ministrator, to suspend the firing of employees from the rolls under 
the 18 months’ purse clause of the new W. P. A. Act; nevertheless, 
he deserves credit for being alert to the opportunity. 

He put through his order stopping the dismissals as soon as the 
Senate adopted an amendment to the Barkley lending bill, 
4 ga if passed in the House, would modify the present arbitrary 

e. 


Colonel Harrington can go a step further. If the unions are 
correct in their reading of section 15B of the present W. P. A. Act, 
he can put an end to the turmoil caused by the abolition of the 
union scale for building-trades workers. He can restore the scale 
on existing projects “to protect work already done.” The issue is 
not likely to arise on future projects, limited as they are to invest- 
ments of not more than $52,000 each. 

Everyone in the present situation of turmoil is losing and no 
one is gaining. 

The public is losing because progress on important projects, like 
North Beach Airport, has been slowed down unnecessarily; the 
skilled workers are losing because they are sacrificing their daily 
wages; other W. P. A. workers are losing because the effectiveness 
of their labor is being diminished. 

All this loss came from the sudden reversal of policy in Wash- 
ington. From the beginning of W. P. A. the prevailing union 
scale of wages was paid to skilled building-trades workers. The 
Woodrum Act suddenly took away the scale. Its provisions were 
applied not only to new projects, but to projects long under con- 
struction. If the change was to have been made at all, it should 
have been applied to future work, not to unfinished jobs. There 
should, at least, have been some notice. But the rules were 
changed in the middle of the game. 

Union carpenters, bricklayers, lathers, and other skilled workmen 
who went to work for W. P. A., many on a nonrelief basis, were 
thunderstruck when they discovered the Government no longer 
would pay the scale. They quit. Their automatic reaction has 
been called a strike. Officials of the Central Trades and Labor 
Council now call it a “stoppage” or “noncooperation.” They in- 
sist they have no desire to close W. P. A. projects; they haven't 
called walk-outs on other Government enterprises; they have 
caused no disorder here. 

The whole unnecessary tangle can be straightened out by an 
order such as stopped the wholesale discharges. Colonel Harring- 
ton some weeks ago asked Attorney General Murphy for an inter- 
pretation of section 15B. We hope that the Attorney General's 
opinion will permit Colonel Harrington to act. 


The Power of the Purse 
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HON. EARL R. LEWIS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1939 
Mr. LEWIS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, this has been a his- 
toric week in the Congress of the United States and espe- 


cially in the House of Representatives. Day after day dur- 
ing the session I have seen bills introduced which would, if 
enacted into law, have changed the constitutional power to 
control public expenditures from the House of Representa- 
tives, where it has been vested during all our life as a 
Nation under the Constitution, to the executive branch of 
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the Government, and I, with many others, have wondered 
how long this process of taking from the representatives of 
the people the control of the public purse could continue 
and liberty and a democratic form of government still 
survive. 

As these measures have come up for consideration in the 
House of Representatives, my mind has gone back to other 
days when the embattled representatives of the people in 
our motherland across the sea were fighting, first to wrest 
from a tyrannical king and later to hold the power over the 
public purse the right to determine for what purpose, in 
what manner, and to what amount public funds shall be 
expended, and as I have thought of those great fights made 
by our ancestors in the Parliament of old England hundreds 
of years ago, I have wondered whether the hard-bought lib- 
erties which we enjoy as a result of their fights with the 
King were to be lost in our generation here in the Congress 
of the United States, and I must confess on many days I 
have left this Hall with a heavy heart, because I have seen 
this Congress apparently willingly yielding its judgment to 
the judgment of the Executive in the matter of appropria- 
tions authorizing expenditures far beyond the income of the 
Federal Treasury, following a pattern of governmental action 
that could be described no more fittingly than by the term 
“socialistic.” I have wondered when, if ever, the day would 
come when the representatives of the people in the House of 
Representatives would use their own judgments in the control 
of the public purse and restore to the House of Representa- 
tives its constitutional function of determining for what 
purposes, in what manner, and to what amount appropria- 
tions should be made. 

Last Monday and again on yesterday the House of Repre- 
sentatives found itself for the first time in many sessions 
and it assumed again its constitutional right and duty to 
control the public purse in its defeat of the so-called spend- 
ing-lending bill and of the so-called housing bill—measures 
that in my judgment were unsound, in that they required 
vast increases in the public debt, already dangerously high, 
and unsound because so framed as to evade the law pre- 
viousy enacted by Congress fixing the public-debt limitation 
at $45,000,000,000, and unsound because they were not, as 
claimed for them, self-liquidating, umsound because they 
would not have restored prosperity nor lifted us out of the 
depression, as our experience on three separate attempts by 
this method has demonstrated, unsound, in the case of 
the housing bill, because the persons whom it professed to 
help would not have been helped thereby. 

Mr. Speaker, the action of this House in rejecting 
the President’s lending-spending bill and his housing bill 
in my judgment meets with the approval of the people of 
this country, and a reflection of that approval is accurately 
portrayed in an editorial in this morning’s Washington Post 
which goes to the heart of the issue involved in the bills 
I have just mentioned and which I quote as follows: 


UNDERNEATH THE REVOLT 


While the shattering of the spending program is the most spec- 
tacular part of this week’s congressional revolt, the real significance 
of the administration's defeat goes far deeper. More important than 
the belated turn toward economy, which another Congress might 
all too easily reverse, is the assertion by the Legislature of its consti- 
tutional and fundamental “power of the purse.” The moral of that 
action should and will be understood. 

Complete legislative control over appropriations has always been 
the basic safeguard of democracy against dictatorial executive en- 
croachment, It was the effort of Charles I to make Parliament 
yield on this issue which led to his overthrow and execution. It was 
a full appreciation of what the issue involved which made the 
members of the Constitutional Convention emphasize it so strongly 
in writing the organic law of the United States. 

Article I of the Constitution specifies that “all bills for raising 
revenue shall originate in the House of Representatives,” as the 
Chamber more subject to popular control. And it further lays down 
categorically that “no money shall be drawn from the Treasury but 
(except) in consequence of appropriations made by law.” The 
authors of the Constitution were well aware of the danger that an 
over-ambitious Executive might in one way or another seek to gain 
control of the public purse. And they were wisely anxious to raise 
every possible safeguard against such tendencies. 

In very large part the smashing set-back experienced by the ad- 
W this week must be attributed to its casual attitude 
toward this cardinal principle of the American Government, 
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Time and again has been asked to rubber stamp enor- 
mous appropriations, presented so casually as to give the impression 
that the function of the House in this matter is merely that of a 
Nazi Reichstag. Time and again Congress has all too willingly 
complied with—and even exceeded—the appropriations demanded, 
But soon or late the sense of congressional responsibility and the 
realization of congressional authority in the matter of the public 
purse were bound to revive, assuming that the principles of democ- 
racy are still alive in this country. And that they are still very 
much alive was demonstrated this week. 

It was, of course, the underlying character of the latest pump- 
priming scheme which led to the congressional revolt. There 
seems no reason,” said President Roosevelt in launching this 
scheme, “why there should not be adopted as a permanent policy 
of the Government the development and maintenance of a revolv- 
ing fund fed from the earnings of these Government investments 
and used to finance new projects at times when there is need of 
extra stimulus to employment.” 

What this scheme meant, in plain language, was socialization of 
credit. It meant that the ration, as a permanent policy, 
would collect the savings of the country and “invest” them in such 
unde: as seemed to it desirable, all this taking place out- 
side the regular Budget and without routing through the Treasury 
the funds borrowed and lent. It meant, in other words, not merely 
a further undermining of the normal processes of investment. It 
meant also a subtle but none the less revolutionary encroachment 
upon the congressional power of the purse. 

The Senate sharply trimmed this so-called spending-lending 
bill, but left its dangerous underlying idea intact. It was the 
House, where more than a few Members saw the magnitude of 
the issue involved, which had the courage to kill the measure 
outright. Thereby it reestablished its inalienable prerogative. 
Thereby it has richly earned the national gratitude. 

Inevitably the smashing of the administration’s scheme of so- 
cialized credit has brought down other projects in the ruins. Indi- 
vidually some of these results, such as yesterday’s refusal to extend 
the borrowing power of the U. S. H. A., seem very unfortunate, 
But in extenuation it must be remembered that in extinguishing a 
dangerous conflagration firemen frequently cause some regrettable 
damage. 

Congress, and the House in particular, has put a stop, for the 
present at any rate, to a thoroughgoing socialistic policy which 
can most easily be forwarded under the insidious mask of deficit- 
financing. And Congress further has brought the administration 
up with a sharp bump by such actions as its refusal to restore 
the “capital impairment” of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
Incidentally, that seems a nice example of an undertaking which 
can speciously be called self-liquidating in advance, while in the 
upshot it suffers capital impairment of $119,599,918, which Con- 
gress is expected automatically to restore by a deficiency biil. 

Such reminders of where the power of the purse resides are 
viewed by Secretary Wallace as “unthinking” and “probably iniq- 
uitous.” The adjectives are misapplied. Congress never worked 
more thoughtfully; it never acted with deeper consideration of the 
Nation’s long-range interest, than in the good riddance to bad 
rubbish accomplished this week. 


A Suggestion for District of Columbia Revenue 
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HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1939 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, in recent weeks we have 
all had ample opportunity to become acquainted with the 
complex fiscal structure of the District of Columbia. The 
arguments for the simplification of that structure have pro- 
duced two schools of thought diametrically opposed to each 
other. On the one hand, are the advocates of an increased 
Federal contribution. They are opposed by that group which 
advocates increased taxation for the residents of the Dis- 
trict. Apparently, there is no middle course. 

Emerging from the heated arguments are the concrete facts 
that local government must continue and that such govern- 
ment must be financed. The Congress has committed itself 
to a policy of definite limitation on the size of the Federal 
contribution. The alternative, therefore, which is available 
as à source of revenue to meet the governmental needs of a 
continually expanding community is taxation. 

No one likes taxes. From time immemorial the layers and 
gatherers of taxes have been unpopular in their communities. 
But since taxes are necessary and must be raised to carry the 
benefits of government, the imposition of a specific type of 
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tax should be considered only when it becomes absolutely 
essential. I believe that there is no other recourse available 
for the proper solution of the District’s financial problem than 
to find some source for increased revenue by taxation. 

The objects of taxation are numerous, but I believe that the 
source of revenue must be confined to some object which, by 
equitable and just means, is shown to be adequate to the 
objective sought and yet at the same time the users of which 
are financially able to bear the burden. 

After due consideration of these principles, I believe that 
the fairest means available is the levying of an additional 
1-cent sales tax per gallon on gasoline. 

I am advised there were 133,842,959 gallons of gasoline sold 
in the District of Columbia at retail in 1938, which, if a retail 
sales tax of 1 cent per gallon were levied, would produce 
$1,338,429.59, and which could be collected with very little 
administrative expense. The neighboring States of Maryland 
and Virginia raise a substantial portion of their revenue 
through such a tax, as do a great many others. including my 
home State of West Virginia. 

I am today introducing legislation which will provide this 
additional 1-cent gasoline tax in the District of Columbia, and 
I trust it may be given careful and proper consideration during 
the next session of Congress. 


The Antialien Bill 
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HON. LEE E. GEYER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM PHILADELPHIA RECORD, AUGUST 3, 1939 


Mr. GEYER of California. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks I wish to insert in the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the Philadelphia Record for August 3, 1939: 


THE ANTIALIEN BILL STRIKES AT US ALL 


The only good thing to be said about the Smith antialien bill, 
passed by the House of Representatives last week, is that it hasn't 
much chance of becoming law. The Senate is unlikely to consider 
it before adjournment. 

Even if the House action was only a gesture, a particularly 
nasty one, the situation is no less serious. What we are concerned 
about is the challenge to basic American principles and civil 
liberties. 

This bill would be a loaded gun pointed toward aliens, a gun 
that could easily be turned toward any other group in this 
country. 

On its face, the bill seems unobjectionable. It is wrapped in 
the flag, in fine patriotic phrases. But we are glad to see our 
conservative contemporaries discovering as much harm lurking in 
this omnibus antialien bill as we do. Says the New York Times: 

“It is not easy in a measure like the Smith antialien bill * ** * 
to separate those provisions which may be justified as a defense 

t real dangers from those which may themselves endanger our 
traditional liberties. But neither the language of some sections of 
the measure nor the debate on it gives assurance that the bill 
was dispassionately drawn and considered.” 

The more conservative New York Herald Tribune goes even 
further in its condemnation, saying: 

“By channeling popular disturbance over Communist and Nazi- 
Fascist activities into a flag-waving campaign against the alien, a 
measure like the Smith bill simply reduces the whole movement 
to the base and stupid level of a Nazi campaign against the Jews.” 

Certainly we're against the aliens committing the crimes men- 
tioned in the bill, crimes such as carrying weapons unlawfully, 
violating the State narcotic laws and inciting to mutiny in the 
Army and Navy. 

We're against anybody else committing the same crimes. 

We're not in favor of punishing a thief because he’s an alien, 
but because he's a thief. 

Right there is the sinister implication of this bill: That aliens 
are more likely to become criminals than the native born. 

We don't believe it. The Wickersham commission report in 
1930 and a more recent study in New York show that the crime 
rate ne aliens is about half that expected on the basis of their 
numbers. 

We must not forget that about 1,000,000 aliens living here 
can’t become citizens because of technical flaws in their pass- 
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ports. We musn't forget either that the 5,000,000 aliens in this 
country have about 6,000,000 children, native-born Americans, 
who would see their fathers and mothers lumped together as 
undesirable citizens if this bill should become law. 

Worst of all are the symptoms of hysteria on the part of our 
Congressmen revealed by the antialien bill; the same symptoms 
of unreasoning hate that caused the stoning of German bakeries 
during the World War. 

We don’t want to start off on a Nation-wide alien hunt. Once 
the hunt for aliens is in full cry, with the hunters wearing cloaks 
of patriotism, it would be easy to shift the hate toward natural- 
ized citizens, toward racial minorities, toward religious Minorities, 

We have enemies in this country, but not many of them are 
aliens. The enemies we have to fear are the native American prod- 
ucts of unemployment, sweatshops, slums, and starvation in the 
midst of plenty. 

Let us not waste our time baiting aliens. There is real work 
to do. 


Fighting for the New Deal at Sacramento 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE E. GEYER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1939 


ARTICLE BY RALPH C. DILLS, ASSEMBLYMAN, CALIFORNIA 
SIXTY-NINTH ASSEMBLY DISTRICT FROM THE CALIFORNIA 
DEMOCRAT 


Mr. GEYER of California. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
watching with interest the procedure in the California State 
Legislature during the session just passed. I have been 
struck with the deadly parallel between that body’s activ- 
ities and that of the National Congress. 

Assemblyman Ralph C. Dills, who represents the Cali- 
fornia Sixty-ninth Assembly District, has written a very 
splendid account of the activities of the California Legis- 
lature. 

Assemblyman Dills is a young man trained in the field 
of government. No member of the California State As- 
sembly has made a better record of service to his constitu- 
ents and the State as a whole than Mr. Dills. 

I predict he will before long be called to this House of 
Representatives to serve his people. 

His account follows: 


Since my return from the legislature, I have had many occa- 
sions to address groups interested in hearing the story of the 
recent session. I have spoken to service groups, women’s clubs, 
labor unions, political clubs, organizations of the unemployed, 
farmers, and pension groups. This has given me an opportunity 
to bring back to those removed from the scene of legislative actiy- 
ity a brief picture of my experiences and of the methods used 
there in defeating good legislation. 

From the start it was obvious that in order to pass any legisla- 
tion of major importance the fight would be long and difficult 
while the result would be only a compromise. Inasmuch as the 
Democrats were in a majority, in name at least, in the assembly, 
there was a general feeling that the assembly would pass a con- 
siderable number of bills designed to carry out the Democratic 
platform. But it was evident as soon as we began the fight on 
the budget bill that there was a wide variety of representatives 
basking in the Democratic limelight. A friend recently classified 
such representatives into four groups: Liberals, reactionaries, 
screw balls, and reptiles. 

At any rate, judging from the voting record, we find too many 
so-called Democrats who unfortunately forget that they were 
elected on the Democratic platform, pledged to a New Deal in 
California. 

Results in the senate were no different from what we had ex- 
pected. California’s Senate traditionally represents a group which 
in the past has seen fit to support and reflect consistently the 
interests of well-organizcd and well-financed special groups. 

Everywhere I have spoken I have offered to answer questions 
and have been pleased at the alertness of California citizens. They 
have tried diligently to follow the maze of legislative maneuvers, 
and have invariably asked me why it is that so little was accom- 
plished at the recent session of the legislature. In answering 
that question, I have attempted to be fair to those who do not 
agree with me in political thought or who may represent districts 
which reflect economic and social interests unlike my own, I 
have genuine respect for those legislators who are honestly con- 
servative in thought and consistent in voting for such principles. 
Our democracy permits a wide range of thought and opinion. 
But the most disconcerting and most shameful action of repre- 
sentatives is that of masquerading as liberals at the time of 
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election and then later making deals and swapping votes with 
those forces which they promised to oppose. 

We find in the assembly men who are both truly liberal and 
vote that way, as well as those who conscientiously represent con- 
servative districts and vote conservatively. In between these hon- 
est differences of opinion is a group of straddling, tightrope 
walking politicians who can never be depended upon for a vote 
until after they have received their orders from those interests 
which have contributed generously to their campaign coffers. 
In other words, the old adage: “He who pays the fiddler names 
the tune,” applies in legislative halls as well as elsewhere- 

Our first real test of liberal Democratic strength came when 
we began to consider the budget bill. Every honest observer who 
desired access to information, knew that for the first time in 
decades we had a Governor who presented to the legislature an 
honest attempt to include all the money necessary to carry on 
governmental functions for the biennium. Previous administra- 
tions had submitted an 18-month budget instead of a biennial, 
24-month, budget. Then these same administrations would come 
running to the legislature requesting deficiency appropriations to 
bail them out until the close of the budget period. 

This Democratic administration, for instance, had to vote two 
separate appropriations for the relief of human destitution simply 
because the Merriam administration was unmindful of its duty and 
was desirous of hoodwinking the public on the size of its budget. 
Despite the fact that the Olson budget as originally submitted was 
but 4 percent greater than the total expenditures of the previous 
biennium, a well-planned and well-timed attack by the anti- 
administration press created the false impression that this admin- 
istration has no regard for the plight of the taxpayer. 

The tools of the special interests in the legislature took up this 
cry and proceeded to weep and wail for the poor farmer or the 
poor home owner. No one knows better than I the serious difi- 
culties confronted by the average small farmer and property owner. 
Realizing this problem, I sponsored bills which would have made 
the life of the aged, the underprivileged, the farmer, the working- 
man, the independent businessman, and the owner of property a 
little less difficult. Some of them were passed. Others were de- 
feated by special interests. Hypocritical concern for hard-pressed 
farmers and home-owners is nothing but a subterfuge used by tax- 
evading ccrporations, banks, racing and gambling interests, and 
exploiters of our natural resources, 

It was soon obvious that the move to cut down on the essential 
functions of our Government, for which money was allocated in 
the budget was a move on the part of these very interests to 
thwart passage of tax revenue bills based upon the just ability 
to pay. This administration did not and would not place any 
additional burdens upon the farmers, small property owners, or 
consumers. Such facts, however, were cleverly concealed by the 
opposition under the guise of economy. Peculiarly enough, those 
who had in recent months been shouting about balancing the 
budget were not now anxious to assist in doing this when they 
realized the Governor and his supporters intended to do it by 
taxing those who could afford to pay the bill. 

Four weeks were consumed in the assembly on the budget bill 
alone. And yet there were more than 4,800 other measures to be 
considered. 

The control over certain members of the legislature held by the 
lobbyists of the loan sharks, the gamblers, the Power Trust, the 
Southern Pacific, the Standard Oil, and other great industrial 
pressure groups was evidence not only in the budget fight but 
more clearly in the fight for the Central Valley project. I am told 
by old-timers at the legislature that for the first time in many 
sessions these lobbyists had to earn their money, for it was clear 
to them that Governor Olson and his supporters meant to do a 
good job of house cleaning. These lobbyists banded together on 
practically every major piece of legislation, and through their 
Charlie McCarthys on the floor threw up the most formidable 
opposition against which a people’s government has had to contend. 

Working together, they permitted the Central Valley project bill 
to pass the Senate, much to the surprise of everyone. We soon 
learned their strategy. For, after passing the legalized bookie bill 
and the so-called loan-shark bill written by the companies them- 
selves, the lobbyists tried a “squeeze-play” on the Governor. The 
Governor was offered five votes for his Central Valley bill if he 
would sign the legalized bookie and the loan company bills. 

The fact that the administration lost the Central Valley bill by 
two votes, and the fact that the Governor vetoed the legalized 
bookie bill and loan-shark company bill are evidence of his cour- 
age and desire to protect the people’s interests. 

As we enumerate the accomplishments of the past session we 
must not forget that many times accomplishments can be meas- 
ured in terms of the prevention of bad legislation, as well as by 
the passage of good legislation. Thus in the many fields of labor, 
civil liberties, protection of minority groups, public health, etc., 
we prevented vicious legislation from being enacted. Even though 
we did not accomplish any considerable progressive reforms, we 
at least were able to prevent backward steps. 

Everywhere I-go I find the people talking in terms of stream- 
lining our State government. I am asked repeatedly what reforms 
I feel would be both practicable and possible of immediate achieve- 
ment. I find a healthy response to the suggestion of reappor- 
tioning the senatorial districts on the basis of representation ac- 
cording to population. They feel this is a step in the right direc- 
tion toward more democratic government. Such representation in 
the State senate existed up to the very recent date of 1926. There 
is a definite resentment, and rightly so, for the failure of the legis- 
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lature to call a constitutional convention for the purpose of 
bringing the government closer to the people. A great number 
of the people are in thorough accord with Governor Olson’s pro- 
posal of a one-house legislature, based upon representation ac- 
cording to population. 

Certain physical difficulties confronting a legislator can, in my 
opinion, be remedied. It seems to me that it would be very 
desirable to limit the number of bills which any one member of 
the legislature could introduce. Furthermore, I believe there should 
be a limit on the number of bills introduced to accomplish the 
Same changes. Why should there be 10 or 12 separate fights, as in 
past sessions, on bills designed to remedy the same problem? There 
are also too many committees upon which a member must serve. 
One can see the practical difficulties confronted by those of us who 
were asked to serve as chairman of one committee and as a member 
of 7 or 8 others. I believe, for instance, that the committee 
on education can be given the responsibility of considering measures 
affecting public schools, libraries, universities, and State colleges, 
rather than having a committee for each of these 4 fields of 
Public service. 

Another reform widely suggested is that of having an annual 
session of the legislature with adequate time and compensation for 
the consideration of the problems in a modern, complex society. 
Businessmen and executives have expressed amazement at the fact 
that we in the legislature are asked to deal with more than 4,800 
bills in 100 legislative days in conjunction with the difficult task 
of planning a reasonable budget and providing adequate revenue 
measures to pay the cost of government for a 2-year period. What 
corporation board of directors would be called upon to consider 
helf-a-billion-dollar expenditure and revenue program for only a 
few weeks in a 2-year operating period? 

Yet, given these physical reforms, there remains ever the problem 
of the electorate in choosing representatives who possess the inde- 
pendence and courage truly to represent the great majority of 
California's citizens and to withstand the inhuman pressures ex- 
erted upon them by the selfish and special-interest groups. That 
must be our goal. 

How to reach that goal? 

The question is more practical than academic. 

The great majority of the people in our State, who believe they 
have been voting for the principles of the New Deal when they 
vote for Democrats, must be apprised of the true facts. They must 
be advised against those who simply wear the mask to gather votes 
and who discard it when their masters call. To accomplish this 
seeming, simple task will mean even closer cooperation in the 
Democratic Party. We must name names. 

There is no other solution. Pussyfooting and straddling can 
only serve to perpetuate the present unsavory condition—a condi- 
tion under which special interests thrive—a condition which post- 
pones, yes, almost precludes, true democracy for our State. 


Agriculture and the Reciprocal-Trade Agreements 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1939 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I have often wondered what 
might be the reason for the obvious desire of the New Deal to 
shift our Nation from its traditional policy of protective 
tariff to a policy of free trade. I think I now have the an- 
swer to that question and an explanation of the feverish 
negotiation of reciprocal-trade agreements with and among 
most-favored foreign nations. 

The reciprocal trade agreements program has been ad- 
vertised as an aid to agriculture, which doubtless is in dire 
need of rehabilitation. It has long been generally recognized 
that our American farmers sell farm products, both at home 
and abroad, at low world prices, unprotected from cheap 
foreign competition, and that they buy industrial goods at 
high, protected American prices. Such a situation obviously 
results in bankrupting our farmers. 

What to do about it? Raise the price of farm products in 
the domestic market to a like level of protected American 
prices of industrial goods? The answer has been negative. 
The alternative has been surreptitiously to seek to remove 
gradually the protection from industrial prices and eventu- 
ally to lower them to the present level of low world prices of 
products of the farm. 

No one could reasonably object to reciprocal-trade agree- 
ments entered into with particular foreign countries to per- 
mit importation into this country of particular commodities 
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which we do not produce or of which we produce an insuf- 
ficient quantity for domestic use, on condition that we might 
export in exchange to such countries those commodities 
which they need. 

That, however, has not been the sort of reciprocal-trade 
agreements that have been made. Even if there were no 
question of price level involved, even if foreign production 
costs were the same as our own, and even if we should ex- 
port as much as we import, it seems to have been thought 
that there is some special virtue in swapping dollars and 
identical commodities in stimulation of foreign trade. I fail 
to see the point. If I were in the shipping business, I 
might view the matter differently. 

How has this reciprocal trade agreement policy actually 
worked out in practice? Has it benefited agriculture? Are 
our farmers better off than they were in 1934, before this 
fantastic scheme was launched? 

Such is not the case. Our agricultural prices are lower 
than they were at low tide in 1934. Not only have importa- 
tions of low-cost commodities pulled down prices in our do- 
mestic market, but also imports have increased more rapidly 
than exports. 

Our exports of raw foodstuffs during May of this year were 
68 percent less than they were in May of last year, while 
imports of raw foodstuffs, during the same period, increased 
32 percent. In May 1938 our exports of grain, including 
flour and meal, were 43,000,000 bushels, and in May 1939 
were Only 16,000,000 bushels. Of corn, we exported in May 
1938, 25,000,000 bushels, while in May 1939 we exported only 
1,200,000 bushels. 

The Anglo-American trade agreement, which went into 
effect the first of this year, has proven particularly bad for 
the United States. We made 444 concessions from our im- 
port tariff duties, while the United Kingdom made only 156 
concessions. During the first 5 months of this year, under 
that trade agreement, we exported to Britain less than we 
did in the corresponding period the year before; but Britain, 
in the same period, increased her exports to the United 
States $17,000,000 above the former figure. In May 1939, 
Britain exported to us $15,200,000 of goods and commodities 
as against $8,600,000 for May 1938. 

The sad feature of the matter is that we are importing from 
Britain, in ever-increasing quantities, both agricultural and 
industrial low-cost commodities which we also produce, 
process, and manufacture here. The net result is that we 
are withdrawing protection from industry and further de- 
pressing agriculture at the same time. 

It would seem to be the part of wisdom, before we begin to 
tear down our protection to industry, that we first lift up 
agricultural prices to the level of American production costs. 
Then if we feel that our American price structure, as a whole, 
is too high to enable us to do business with foreign nations 
we may consider the matter of permitting our prices, both 
agricultural and industrial alike, to be lowered by means of 
foreign competition. But agricultural prices must first be 
raised to a par with industrial prices before we embark on a 
policy of bringing our American prices down to a level with 
low world prices. 

It is my guess that the American people will never consent 
to see our American standard of living and our American 
wage scale permanently pulled down to foreign levels. Free 
trade may be a beautiful theory, but our people are not going 
to permit the hands of our economic clock to be turned back 
or to permit a return to the “horse and buggy” age. 

It is said on good authority that 93 percent of our income 
is derived from sales of our own goods and commodities to our 
own people. Is it necessary in order to make a friendly 
gesture of good will to foreign nations that we destroy our 
entire domestic economy? No foreign nation can justly ex- 
pect such a sacrifice of our own economic interests. I am 
sure that no foreign nation would make such a sacrifice to 
show its good will toward us, nor would we expect any such 
thing. 

This fetish of foreign trade has placed American agricul- 
ture under the yoke of foreign bondage. We have freed in- 
dustry, in a measure, from foreign domination; but we still 
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take our prices of farm products on dictation from Liverpool 
through the instrumentality of the futures-market ticker 
tape. 

This reciprocal trade agreements program is but an added 
means of economic bondage. When our farmers come fully 
to realize that the practice of futures trading automatically 
fixes a low ceiling over agricultural prices they will arise in 
their wrath and exterminate the market racketeers who 
gamble on the fluctuations of low world prices of the products 
of their farms. 

I wish, Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, to say that agricultural 
tariffs do not protect agricultural prices, for the obvious 
reason that there is no American price to protect—nothing 
but world price. Industry has American prices and the 
American tariff protects those prices so far as reciprecal- 
trade agreements will permit. In industry there is no futures 
market ticker tape to fix low world prices for American-made 
industrial goods. It is urgent that we soon give to agriculture 
the same kind of a deal that we have long handed out to 
industry. Otherwise our entire economy will soon collapse. 


Farm Security—Arthurdale, W. Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ANTON J. JOHNSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1939 


Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, my opposition to 
the spending-lending program was influenced from first-hand 
knowledge of some of the fallacies of the spending program. 
In view of the fact farm security had been before the House 
Agricultural Committee, it impelled me to make an extended 
study of the hoped-for benefits to be derived under such a 
huge spending-and-lending program as was before the House 
this week. I am sure that the spotlight should be thrown 
upon some of these so-called projects, that the public could 
see for themselves where the taxpayers’ money is going. 

Particularly the farm-security program draws my atten- 
tion to Arthurdale, W. Va., which was started as one of the 
first projects of the Division of Subsistence Homesteads, and 
now under the operation of Secretary Wallace, Department of 
Agriculture. 

A visit to Arthurdale or to the Elkins, W. Va., homesteads 
would reveal a most amazing story of misguided objectives. 
Arthurdale, W. Va., project was planned to give a group of 
miners, left without work when the nearby coal mines closed 
down, a chance to obtain adequate income and greater 
degree of security. Arthurdale contains 1,100 acres about 
15 miles south of Morgantown, W. Va., at an elevation of 
about 2,000 feet and is slightly rolling and very fine farming 
ground. The idea was to locate each relief family upon 
about 3 acres of land with a house, combination barn and 
poultry house, and vegetable cellar. The idea in view was 
that these people could produce practically all their own 
food. This project is now under the Farm Security Admin- 
istration, which has asked another $400,000,000 of the 
taxpayer. 

On a personal visit there, one hears three prominent 
terms, “homesteaders,” “cooperative,” and “project.” On 
inquiry from one of the residents you learn from him that 
each resident is a homesteader, and each homesteader is 
provided with a modern house of from four to six rooms, 
each one with his own individual deep well varying from 
125 feet to 300 feet, whereas they could have been served 
with a central water system. These houses all front on 
paved roadways through the colony. The houses are made 
of wood and concrete, and there are several beautiful stone 
houses. The homesteader will inform you that the coop- 
erative is the owner of the whole project. Further infor- 
mation on inquiry reveals that each homesteader has one 
share in the cooperative, which is governed by a board of 
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directors. You ask the homesteader how much money he 
paid into the cooperative, and he tells you “nothing” and 
that the whole thing is borrowed from the United States 
Government. The homesteaders, to secure a living, are 
mostly employed in so-called projects in the community, 
and a few have gone back to nearby coal mines. 

On July 31, 1938, there was already invested in this 
Arthurdale project a sum of $2,027,000, which includes the 
homes, barns, land, and community buildings. Since that 
time there has been added a modern tractor factory of con- 
crete, steel, and glass construction. The “co-op” also owns 
a farm consisting of 442 acres of land. On investigation one 
finds that these homesteaders pay from $8.60 a month for 
the four-room houses up to $14 per month for the six-room 
houses. Bear in mind that the total cost a year ago was 
over $2,000,000 and with 165 homesteaders this makes about 
an average investment of $13,000 per family which comes 
from the pockets of the taxpayers of the United States. 

The farm project is equipped with modern dairy barns 
containing Louden dairy equipment, steel stanchions, large 
silos, and modern milk house with steam boiler, 33 head of 
pure-bred Jersey cattle, tractors, and implements of all 
kinds. The farm was operated under the direction of a 
board of directors elected by the co-operatives. Upon in- 
vestigation I found that this large farm of 442 acres (about 
half under cultivation) had been a financial loss since its 
inception about 5 years ago. Although in the literature put 
out by the Farm Security Administration to the effect that 
all of the men have had some agricultural experience, 
the fact remains that the farm suffered a severe loss and 
was a failure as a co-operative venture. 

Information was given me that the past year, up to April 
of this year, the pay roll on the farm amounted to $870 per 
month, 12 months in the year, and this did not include the 
expense of milking the cows. On April 1 of this year the 
farm was leased to two of the homesteaders for 5 years with 
all equipment, cattle, and livestock for the sum of $400, not 
per month, but per year, which is not far from 1 percent per 
annum on the investment—with no taxes or necessary up- 
keep expense. The milk is marketed at Morgantown, 16 
miles away, at a price of $2.55 per hundredweight for 4 per- 
cent milk. There are also so-called projects, such as pewter- 
ware and wrought-iron products. Making these are referred 
to as projects employing homesteaders. These are very small 
and employment is almost nil when one thinks of it as an in- 
dustry. The “co-op” owns—on Government-loaned money— 
an electric vacuum-cleaner factory which had been leased to 
a private concern and they, in turn, have abandoned the 
project and this modern steel, brick, and concrete building 
is now idle. Just this year another modern plant constructed 
of brick, steel, and concrete, 100 by 300 feet, was con- 
structed on further loans from the Government to the co-op. 
This has been under operation about 3 months. Parts for 
tractors are purchased from regular tractor manufacturers 
and are assembled as a sort of a cross-breed tractor with the 
trade name of “co-op tractor.” Upon inquiry, information 
was given me that most of these tractors were sold to Can- 
ada—which probably goes as a credit on the vast importation 
of Canadian cattle. 

A month ago there were 22 homesteaders employed in this 
tractor plant. It is inconceivable that any such hybrid 
tractor could ever compete with the established well-known 
tractor manufacturers of the United States. It is further 
inconceivable that any American farmer would care to use 
or invest his money in an orphan tractor without a reputa- 
tion behind it. The success of such an industry is appar- 
ently doomed to failure. 

There is another project which has been operated by the 
cooperative up until April of this year and that is, a poultry 
and broiler plant. This was also intended to provide a 
source of cheap poultry and eggs for the homesteaders, as 
well as a source of profit in mass production of broilers and 
eggs, but this too failed as a venture to be operated by the 
cooperative and it, in turn, was leased about April 1 of this 
year to two former managers of the poultry project. About a 
month ago there were on hand about 7,000 broilers near 
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marketable size, and anyone who has ever raised poultry 
could readily see from the general condition of this project 
that it too is doomed to absolute failure under present 
operation. 

They also have their own health center in which they 
have operating rooms for minor and major operations; also 
nursery schools, and on through high school. They have their 
own large gymnasium, recreation grounds as well as a co- 
operative filling station and grocery store. 

These homesteaders are apparently contented, because it 
certainly is a paradise for anyone who has had to struggle 
on his own initiative, as in this place everything is handed 
to one. It is interesting to note the constant repetition of 
the word “homesteader,” which causes an older person to 
think back to the days when the word “homesteader” had a 
far different meaning, 30 years ago or more, when the home- 
steader was one who plods alongside of the old covered 
wagon with a team of oxen or mules, through the western 
prairies, under all kinds of hardships, and dug his sod-house 
or made an adobe house from the clay, and suffered the 
rigors of hard winters. What a change to a homesteader 
o? today who lives in a house such as they do at Arthurdale 
with every modern convenience, with furnace, hot-water or 
steam-heated houses. 

Another one of the projects is down at a town named Daly, 
which is near Elkins, W. Va.—the grand success of cooper- 
ative socialistic State communities, which is another of the 
dreams of Tugwell and Mrs. Roosevelt’s wonderful idealistic 
theory, but it, too, has proved after 6 years that it is still 
dependent upon Government finances. Their large cooper- 
ative-operated farms there have also been a failure and the 
Department of Agriculture has had to send an expert agri- 
culturist to boss these farms. Daly calls it cooperative 
“association,” and on account of internal troubles has under- 
gone the second reorganization in their endeavor to exist. 

A large mill was erected there to saw timber and cut into 
wood pieces for furniture construction. This plant likewise 
has been leased out to private ownership to operate. Inquiry 
revealed that one of the big projects ahead of them is to 
reconstruct and repair these houses (only 6 years old) in this 
idealistic socialistic community. 

At Arthurdale, on questioning some of the homesteaders 
as to whether their $8.60 to $14 per month, whichever the 
case may be, is rent or whether it is payments on their 
homes, they themselves are not clear. One homesteader 
informed me that they were given to understand 3 years 
ago that they were to have title to their little miniature 
farm. He informed me that they promised them they would 
be given the title, or a contract for a deed, on April 1 this 
year but nothing has been done, so he guessed they were 
just paying rent. I have seen comparable houses to some 
of these stone houses, that would rent for at least $40 per 
month. Therefore, it is little wonder that the House of 
Representatives has revolted on the continued spending of 
money on such projects that never return a cent of principal 
or interest, and are still an expense to the Government and 
the taxpayers of the United States. 


Will Rogers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. PHIL FERGUSON 
OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1939 
Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. Speaker, I hesitate to add my 
voice to the chorus that have already heaped deserving 
praise on the memory of Will Rogers. I never had the 
pleasure of meeting Will Rogers until the day the statue 
in his memory was unveiled in the rotunda of the Capitol, 
I met him that day, not because of the vivid, living bronze 
that was unveiled, not because of the glowing tributes, so 
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well deserved, paid him by Governors and Senators, not 
because of tributes paid by lifetime cronies and friends, but 
because I had the pleasure and honor of meeting a 
wonderful family that survived him. 

His wife, his two sons, his daughter, and his sister, 
charming, capable, friendly people. Through meeting this 
family I met the real Will Rogers that will live forever in 
the hearts of every Oklahoman and the hearts of the world, 


The Professions and Free Enterprise—Why Physi- 
cians; Dentists; Lawyers; Clergymen; Insurance 
Agents; Architects; Labor Leaders; Business, 
Small and Large, Should Join Together to Up- 
hold Free Enterprise and Constitutional Democ- 
racy and to Fight Collectivism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. JOSEPH J. O'BRIEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1939 


ADDRESS BY FRANK GANNETT, JULY 18, 1939 


Mr. O'BRIEN. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address 
delivered before the annual convention of American Dental 
Association at Milwaukee, Wis., July 18, 1939, by Frank Gan- 
nett, of Rochester, N. Y.: 

To you dentists I come to sound a note of warning and to bring 
a call for action. It is a call to repel assault upon liberty of 
enterprise, individual initiative and personal dignity—upon quali- 
ties which are the foundation of all that we call the American 
way. It is a call to preserve the principles of freedom of action 
and thought that made American dentistry what it is today. 


Of all professions none has advanced further, by its own efforts, 


than yours. American dentistry is a generation or more ahead of 
Europe. It is a magnificent example of what can be done by self- 
reliance, by private initiative, by voluntary cooperative action out- 
side of Government by those engaged in the same field. Dentists 
in the United States owe nothing in the development of their pro- 
fession to governmental paternalism. No tax-supported research, 
no subsidies, no guidance by leading strings from Washington, im- 
proved your science. All that you have, all that you are today, 
you owe to the pioneers of your great profession, to yourselves, and 
your associates alone. 

Soon you will observe the centennial of the founding of the first 
dental school in America. A century ago dentistry was a trade or 
side line, and not a profession. It was a trade beset by ignorance 
which few men of attainments would enter. Let none of you 
be ashamed that this was so then. 

For it is not so now. What your calling was a century ago 
makes pronounced the contrast between its condition then and 
today. It makes your achivement the greater. By the pioneering 
and struggle of its own leadership, what was once a trade has raised 
itself to an honored scientific profession. One cannot read the 
history of dentistry during the last 100 years without being thrilled 
by the progress that it has made and the demonstration that it 
gives of what can be achieved under our system of free enterprise. 

This is one more example of the American way. Your achieve- 
ment has been possible because you had the inspired leadership of 
men such as Chapin’ Harris and Horace Hayden. Through their 
work and the cooperation of hundreds of others, dentistry has made 
its great advances. Each new development, each new improve- 
ment in method by one leader was soon made available to help 
others. The foundation of your progress has rested securely upon 
a tripod—the dental school, the dental journal, and the dental 
society—a tripod of education, information, cooperation. 

Through these channels new effort was stimulated, new standards 
set, new information disseminated. It cannot be too often empha- 
sized that dentistry achieved its present professional standards by 
its own internal efforts. If your profession had been under the 
fumbling hand of government, controlled locally and nationally by 
leading strings of politics, would Europe today look to the United 
States for the latest in dentistry? 

Your record makes clear the reason. Progress comes not from 
centralization and political control, but from opportunity for free 
initiative. We who have lived under the protection of our Con- 
stitution, have taken for granted all these things, much as we do the 
air we breathe. We are not fully conscious of the meaning of our 
system of constitutional democracy and free enterprise, until there 
is the threat that it might be taken from us. When we say, “It can’t 
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happen here,” we sing ourselves to sleep. But when we say, “It 
must not happen here,” we are awake, alert. Then it won't happen 
here. 

Today freedom of the professions is in jeopardy in America. The 
medical profession was the first to be placed under check. American 
medicine has been fighting for its life. 

The Wagner national-health-bill hearings are pending in a sub- 
committee of the Senate. This bill puts the Federal Government 
into the field of medical care from which it will never retreat. It 
would use Federal and State funds to set up hospitals, to compete 
with church and voluntary institutions. It would lay the founda- 
tion for a vast system of tax-supported medical care that in the 
end would drive out of existence private hospitals and throttle the 
private practice of medicine. 

The Wagner bill is not dead. It is reported in Washington that 
hearings will be continued as a means of propaganda. 

The public is being indoctrinated with the thought that not 
the individual, not the family, but the State is responsible for 
providing medical service and medical care of all kinds. As a 
result of this propaganda, sent out by the Federal Government 
with taxpayers’ money, the conviction has been fostered through- 
out the Nation that the individual should no longer pay for his 
medical care. Never in the history of medicine has it been go 
difficult for the doctor to collect what is due him. 

You are having a similar experience in the field of dentistry. 
Many of you no doubt are familiar with the survey among Cali- 
fornia dentists. Ten years ago 85 percent of them earned 62,000 
a year or more; 5 years later more than 50 percent were earning 
less than $2,000 a year. 

You are rightly concerned because millions of Americans receive 
no dental care. You know the consequences. You also know that 
the cause of the present difficulty lies in the general economic 
conditions that prevail throughout the country. When people 
are prosperous and feel that they can pay, they have their dental 
work done for themselves and families. When their earnings are 
low and they are uncertain of the future, dentistry is one of the 
first things to be put off. You dentists know also that large 
numbers of people fail to get treatment because of inertia and 
the tendency of human nature to neglect what appears to be not 
immediately necessary. 

What is the ultimate goal of Government health insurance? 
What concealed purpose spurs those who advocate it? The frank- 
est answer may be found in Health Insurance, a standard work 
published by Harper's and written by Dr. Louis Reed. In one 
sentence Dr. Reed prescribes. I quote, “A system of state medicine, 
with more available to the entire population, organized along the 
lines of the public-education system, supported from general 
governmental revenues, and with the service given by full-time 
salaried physicians, dentists, and nurses in the employ of Gov- 
ernment-controlled hospitals and clinics.” 

In Russia, in Germany, where such a system of state medicine 
as the Wagner bill proposes for the United States, was first estab- 
lished, with the physician and the dentist under a politically 
controlled set-up, all other professions—the clergyman, the lawyer, 
the engineer, the architect, as well as business itself—have passed 
under state control, 

Why this modern idolatry of the state? Why this readiness to 
turn all things over to Caesar—hospitals, the care of the sick, 
and through public taxation? Why continue destruction of local 
self-government, bribery of States, and pressure for the control of 
radio and the press? Why divert more huge public funds for 
propaganda purposes? What justification is there for abolishing 
personal responsibility for the care of one’s aged parents, one’s 
children, one’s community, its charities and philanthropies? 

With the destruction of the system of free competitive enter- 
prise we shall inevitably lose those precious rights that we now 
enjoy, freedom of the press, freedom of speech, the right of assem- 
bly and trial by jury. That is not only the record of the past— 
that is the record of our own time. Wherever Government man- 
ages the economic life of a people, the liberties and rights of the 
individual citizen disappear. 

How strange that all this has been so successfully sold to the 
unthinking public by propaganda that some look upon it as a 
progressive liberal movement. Why do we think that we can solve 
our problems by turning them over to the kind of men who hang 
around the courthouse? We need only to see what politics has 
done with race tracks, dance halls, red-light districts, prize fight- 
ing, wrestling, slot machines, road building, municipal supplies. 

Why, in the face of what we see in these fields, should we now 
be willing to turn over to the politician control of medicine and 
dentistry? If we look at Germany and the totalitarian countries 
and at England under the panel system where such a program has 
been carried through, we find medicine and dental services are on 
a level far below ours. We find also for every doctor at work 
there is one bureaucrat or record keeper to whom the patient 
must first go to get permission to have treatment charged against 
the insurance funds. Over there doctors and dentists spend 
every week precious hours that should be productive filling out 
reports and certificates that patients were duly authorized and 
properly classified to be treated. 

But deeper even than these considerations are the personal rela- 
tionships and confidence that must exist between the dentist, the 
doctor, and the patient. Basic factors of human nature and hu- 
man psychology are ignored when third parties are in control of 
the patient’s purse. Witness the unsatisfactory attitude that 
often develops in the Federal bureau, in industrial and other 
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organizations where medical care is dispensed free. Even in mu- 
nicipal hospitals and clinics many people are prone to abuse the 
privilege of treatment from a doctor or a dentist without pay- 
ment. Doctors and dentists are human. They would react to 
such abuses and if they became overworked, they might become 
superficial, careless, casual. 

Let us look at the facts, The American people spend for medi- 
cal care, hospitals, nurses, drugs, and for dental care, approxi- 
mately $4,000,000,000 a year. Yet they spend for automobile, gaso- 
line, and accessories expenses eight and one-half billion dollars 
annually; for cigarettes and tobacco, two and one-half billion dol- 
lars; for movies, baseball, football, and other amusements, $4,000,- 
000,000; for cosmetics, beauty shops, $1,000,000,000; for liquor, 
$2,000,000,000. Can a people that has four and one-half dollars to 
spend for these indispensable luxuries to each $1 required for 
medical and dental care be in such dire distress as proponents of 
the Wagner bill proclaim? When we look at health statistics and 
find the Nation's health better than ever in its history, when we 
find that we have lower sickness rate and lower death rate than 
any society has ever enjoyed, we are forced to the conclusion that 
much of the problem for which they are attempting to legislate 
is simply the result of a deluge of crocodile-tear propaganda. 

Whenever politicians seize power, that seizure has been preceded 
by the same type of emotional appeal, of smear campaigns, as we 
have seen in this health propaganda. Let us have a look now at 
what was accomplished during the 140 years before 1929 under our 
system of free enterprise and constitutional democracy, Let us 
look, then, at what this system would accomplish if the depression 
derangement from which we have suffered were removed. 

The American way of life marked the beginning of a new epoch 
of human history. From less than 2 percent we have grown to 7 
percent of the world’s population and accumulated 45 percent of the 
world’s wealth. Our system stimulated more new enterprise and 
invention, gave us a higher standard of living, better housing, more 
food, greater freedom in our civil, religious, and personal lives than 
any people in history ever enjoyed. 

Look at a few more facts. With 7 percent of the world’s popula- 
tion, we have 32 percent of the world’s railway mileage, 58 percent 
of its telephones, 36 percent of its developed water power, and three- 
quarters of the world’s automobiles—enough so that every man, 
woman, and child under the American flag could step into these 
cars and ride at the same time, a whole nation on wheels. 

In this wonderful development, much of which has taken place 
under our eyes during the present generation, no Government offi- 
cial or bureaucrat played any part except as tax gatherer to reap 
a portion of the fruits of private enterprise. 

In 1929 this productive machine was stalled, as was the case in 
every other nation that used gold as its money. The prices and, 
therefore, the income and buying power of farmers and producers 
of basic commodities all over the world began to drop. In the 
United States 65,000,000 of our people, dependent directly or indi- 
rectly on farm and other basic commodities—almost one-half of 
our population—lost their ability to buy and trade. The worst 
depression that this Nation ever experienced set in with unemploy- 
ment and other cruel consequences. 

Instead of correctly diagnosing the cause of this economic mal- 
ady, since midsummer of 1933 we have been treating the patient 
under a false diagnosis which substituted for our system of de- 
mocracy, concentrated one-man rule; and for our system of free 
enterprise, man: economy. “Managed economy” is a propa- 
ganda phrase that means politician control over the economic and 
social life of a nation. 

While we floundered in the byways, 21 other nations, with 600,- 
000,000 of population, regained the road to prosperity. They have 
found that the best way out of depression was to preserve and 
revive free enterprise by establishing conditions under which it 
could function. These nations recognized the derangement that 
had occurred in the mechanism by which goods and services are 
exchanged and they corrected this. Their government policy was 
not to compete with or curb or control, but to encourage private 
enterprise. 

During the past 4 years these 21 nations had a total cumulative 
deficit of only three hundred and five millions, while the United 
States, with but one-quarter as many people, had a $12,000,000,000 
deficit—40 times as much, These nations which did not return to 
managed economy and government spending have had more pros- 
perous agriculture, 2 to 4 times as much building per capita, higher 
employment, more profitable business. While they prospered and 
made their economic machine function to full capacity, we have 
had stifling taxes, mounting debt, and continuing heavy unemploy- 
ment. 

Yet we should be far better off than are they. Our natural 
resources are enormously greater. We have the most efficient fac- 
tories, mines, farms, railroads in the world. Nowhere is management 
so competent and so successful in the use of science to increase 
productive power. Nowhere in the world is there a body of am- 
bitious workers equal to those in this country. As recent economic 
studies have proved, our system of productive plants is working at 
only about 65 percent of its real capacity. 

On the century-old curve of increasing production our total an- 
nual income today should be $105,000,000,000 instead of its shrunken 
level of $65,000,000,000—$40,000,000,000 of annual income 
which our private-enterprise system would yield if it were encour- 
aged and permitted to function. 
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The way to get better dentistry, to get better medicine, to get the 
more abundant life in every form, is to recover these missing 
$40,000,000,000 of yearly national income. Think what that would 
mean, Every farm owner would have $800 a year more to spend. 
Every nonagricultural gainfully employed worker could enjoy an 
increase of wages or salary of $1 a day, including Sundays, or $365 
@ year. Eleven billion dollars more could be distributed to meet 
increased taxes, rents, to pay normal interest, and to restore divi- 
dends. And there would still remain $1,000 a year, without one 
dollar of burden on the Federal Treasury, to give employment to 
10,000,000 now jobless. 

The way out for America is to preserve our constitutional democ- 
racy and restore our system of free enterprise. Instead of theorists 
who simply do not understand how to make our system work, we 
must place control of national policy in the hands of men who 
understand the heritage of free enterprise and who can make it 
work to the advantage of our whole people. 

We can bring about recovery and prosperity. We had nothing 
in the prosperous days of the twenties that we haven't today. Our 
plight is not due to any famine, drought, catastrophe, or any act of 
God. Our distress is man-made and is due absolutely to our ignorant 
bungling in handling our affairs. 

For 6 years we have been trying to spend ourselves rich, some- 
thing just as impossible as it is for a drunkard to drink himself 
sober. We have been trying to create more wealth by producing 
less on field and in factory. We have been trying to improve our 
condition by piling up a tax burden which threatens to crush us. 

Instead of following this program which has proved a great 
failure, we should go back to sound economic principles which 
have made America so great. 

Here is a simple program that I would suggest which would 
immediately benefit everyone, put the millions of unemployed 
back to work, give purchasing power to all so that they could have 
the things they want and need. Yes, have health and the best 
dental treatment. 

First of all, confidence must be restored by having a national 
policy worthy of confidence. Capital and business must have faith 
in the future. These absurd, silly ideas of unlimited spending 
and controlling every farm and business from Washington must 
be chucked into the ashcan. 

Second, the farmers’ income must be restored to something like 
the average of the 1920's. Since 1929 there has been a total loss 
of our farmers’ and other raw material producers’ normal income 
of more than $50,000,000,000. That alone accounts for much of 
our depression. The farmers’ income can be raised without re- 
stricting production, fixing prices artificially, or by giving money 
out of the Treasury to the farmers. 

We must have a really sound monetary system, an honest dollar 
of constant purchasing and debt-paying power. This should be 
done by establishing a monetary authority under mandate of Con- 
ate the value of the dollar so that it will no longer 
cheat debtor or creditor; so that great depressions and big booms 
can be controlled by stabilizing the price level of basic commodities. 

Third, the people, rich and poor, must have restored to them 
that great force which has developed our wonderful country—I 
mean incentive. Every individual, firm and corporation should have 
a fair chance to make a profit from producing wealth and employ- 
ing labor. Instead of penalizing those who engage in productive 
MAPS: we must consider methods of definitely encouraging 
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We must adopt an economy of abundance in place of a program 
of scarcity. We can have more finished goods at lower prices, in 
the reach of all, more to eat, to wear, and enjoy, when we take 
oft restrictions, burdens, and artificial regulation. 

Fourth, we should promote and establish friendly relations be- 
tween capital and labor, and adopt means for ending costly strife 
and strikes. Other countries have found ways to do this. e New 
Deal, however, has promoted friction, class hatred, and ill-feeling 
between employer and employee. 

To promote better labor relations, more cooperation, more pro- 
duction, we should have more sharing of profits with labor. 

Fifth, The expenses of Government—that is, the cost of operating 
bureaus and departments—must be cut down. Money now spent 
for relief is only a fraction of the cost of our Government. We 
must continue to provide relief for the unfortunate. This burden, 
however, can be rapidly cut down when we have an administration 
that will give the “go” sign to free enterprise. 

Sixth. We should have a long-range plan of useful public works, 
free from politics, which, efficiently administered, would take up 
any slack in industrial employment. 

Seventh. We should formulate a long-term policy for our inter- 
national relations, so that the Nation may be kept out of war. 
The greatest contribution America can make to world peace is to 
manage our own affairs so well, to make our people so happy and 
prosperous without getting entangled into the affairs of other 
nations, that the rest of the world will want to follow our example 
and adopt our method of government. 

If we put in effect a program such as I have outlined, glorious 
days will return to America, But if we continue along the lines 
we are now following we are certain ultimately to have a totali- 
tarian state—that is, a state that manages everything and every- 
body, assumes total control of our lives. 

Do we want to organize this Nation for permanent depression? 
Or do we want a recovery program that will give jobs for all will- 
ing workers, that will restore initiative and enterprise, that will 
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give opportunity for youth, and that will give us back a surging, 
dynamic America which made this country the hope of the world 
for a century and a half? 

Is it not time for the self-supporting men and women who have 
built America to unite to protect their rich heritage? These citi- 
zens pay their own way. They want with their own efforts to pro- 
vide for themselves in the evening time of life. They want only 
a fair field and an equal chance to work. They give value received 
and also pay for all the bills of government. 

They and their forefathers are the creators and builders of our 
great America. Now, all that they have wrought is threatened. 
Is it not time for them to rise up and to protect themselves from 
the pressure groups who would consume the fruit of their toil, 
corrode their ideals, and finally undermine the value of their sav- 
ings, their insurance policies, their bank deposits, and leave this 
country in a chaos that will destroy our constitutional Republic? 

Professional men have much to lose. The assault upon the vari- 
ous professions is only part of a general program. Last week 
Solicitor General Jackson announced to the lawyers that if they 
did not organize, the Government would step in and take care 
of the constantly increasing proportion of our people unable to 
secure legal services. Note his phrase, “an increasing proportion 
of our people.” 

The greatest asset of professional men is the opportunity to 
use their training and their established position under our sys- 
tem of free enterprise. Is it not time for them to make common 
cause with the leaders of private business which also must func- 
tion under the free enterprise system? Why not discuss the 
possibility of such a common front with the physicians, the 
lawyers, the architects, the clergymen, and the thoughtful work- 
ers whose skill is their asset as your skill and professional training 
is yours; also, with the leaders of business, large and small, in 
your community? Is it not for these groups to think and work 
together to restore this country to prosperity? 

It is in this cause that I appeal to you that when you go back 
to your home town you go as crusaders. Our democracy is the 
greatest heritage that any nation ever But it will work 
only if citizens inform themselves and make their voting influence 
count. Today we face a crisis greater than any in our history, 
not excepting Lincoln’s time. This crisis threatens the funda- 
mental principles of our form of government. 

The issues with which we must deal transcend party lines. 
If we are to regain conditions that will give us hope and satisfac- 
tion in the future, that will restore enthusiasm, that will engender 
anew the initiative and fires of ambition, we must see to it that 
the country is brought back to the right road of recovery. 

Our weapon is the ballot. You dentists occupy positions of 
leadership in your home communities, in your churches, in your 
service and fraternal clubs. Others look up to you and are guided 
by your thinking. You have a great influence if you will but 
exert it. 

Discuss these issues with your family, with your friends, with 
your business, professional, and social associates. There is nothing 
more important than the vote that you cast in 1940. It may 
determine the kind of government that will rule you and your 
children. It may determine whether we shall have free enterprise 
and constitutional government or a collectivist toboggan. When 
you get back home, go yourself and have others go to the precinct 
captain of your political party, to the county chairman. Write 
to the State leaders. Tell them that you are concerned over the 
preservation of free enterprise and democracy, and that in 1940 
you will vote only for candidates pledged to restore and uphold 
these. 

We have less than 12 months to educate the country. Do your 
part. Begin at once, for a great decision lies ahead. Prepare for 
battle. Fight to save yourselves, your profession, your business, 
your children; fight to save America, 


Training of Civilian Air Pilots 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. DEMPSEY 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW YORE TIMES 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from this morning’s edition of the New York Times: 

[From the New York Times] 
A PROMISING BEGINNING 


The pet project of Chairman Hinckley and other members of 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority—the training, through specially 
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set-up courses at university schools, of a large body of civilian 
pilots—has made an auspicious start. The latest compilation of 
the training log at the 13 universities first selected shows that 325 
out of 330 students already have “scloed” and that 254 already have 
passed their tests and received their licenses. The rest will be 
licensed as soon as they have completed their required time. This 
excellent record is clear indication of the efficiency with which the 
Authority has laid the groundwork of the program. It was ac- 
complished at a cost of $300 a student. 

To carry out the full plan of training, in similar fashion, 15,000 
students in some 300 schools throughout the United States, the 
Authority had requested, with administration approval, a com- 
paratively modest sum. The House Appropriations Committee 
pruned this on Wednesday by more than half, recommending an 
appropriation of $3,000,000, which, it said, would be sufficient to 
train 7,500 pilots, or 50 percent of what the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority program called for. This amount was voted by the House 
in the third deficiency bill, which may go before the Senate today. 
The case against unbridled Government spending cannot be over- 
emphasized. The pilot-training program, however, like expansion 
of aeronautical research, should not be allowed to suffer through 
false economy. Not only will it provide an invaluable pool of pilot 
material for national defense—a vital factor which totalitarian 
governments, well-equipped mechanically in the air, credibly are 
reported to lack—but it will provide a fine opportunity for Ameri- 
can youth, in both college and high school, to acquire the tech- 
— did a modern art and the new liberty of action that comes 

Vings. 


Federal Spending 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1939 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, of every dollar spent by the 
Federal Government, 39 cents is borrowed money. 


Recent Developments in Federal Jurisprudence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1939 


ARTICLE BY ALEXANDER HOLTZOFF, SPECIAL ASSISTANT 
TO THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I am happy to comment upon 
the fine work being done by Alexander Holtzoff, of the 
Attorney General’s Staff, and to insert a speech which he 
recently delivered on New Tendencies in Federal Jurispru- 
dence. It is instructive and enlightening: 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN FEDERAL JURISPRUDENCE—1934—39 


One of the principal attributes of the law, is that it must of 
necessity change, grow, and adjust itself to the varying needs of 
passing generations. The law, is therefore, always in a state of 
flux. There are periods during which the changes are slow and 
almost imperceptible. At other times, the modifications and ad- 
justments come at a pace sufficiently fast to render the develop- 
ment visible to the reflecting observer. The past 5 years have 
constituted a period of very rapid growth and change in the law. 
It is, therefore, fitting for the lawyer who is interested in the 
history of jurisprudence to pause and survey the progress that has 
been made during the past 5-year period. It is my plan to dis- 
cuss this subject briefly in respect to the growth of Federal 
jurisprudence, 

It is perhaps the very nature of law to lag behind social and 
economic developments. The law adjusts itself to changes in our 
society only after such changes become crystallized. It is indispen- 
sable, however, that the lag should not be too great. When there 
is too long a delay between the advance of our social and economic 
life and the needed adjustment in our legal system, the law be- 
comes a retarding influence. When such a situation arises, as it 
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has at times in the past, it becomes indispensable that appropriate 
changes be effected without undue delay. 

For a great many years there had been but few marked and 
important changes in Federal jurisprudence. The machinery grad- 
ually became inadequate. It revolved too slowly and creaked for 
want of sufficient lubricating oil. It became impotent to respond 
to the many demands made upon it. 

During the past 5 years vast strides were taken and improve- 
ments of outstanding importance were made in the Federal 
Judicial system. This is true both of the substantive law, by 
which the Federal courts are governed, as well as of the pro- 
cedural aspects of their activities. If the lawyer accustomed to 
practicing in the Federal courts fell into a Rip Van Winkle sleep 
6 years ago, he would find himself today, upon awakening from 
his slumbers, a stranger in the haunts which he had previously 
been accustomed to frequent. 

On the substantive side of the law the changes are striking. 
This is true both of criminal and civil law. Conditions have 
radically changed since the day when Benjamin Franklin under- 
took the perilous journey from New York to Philadelphia that con- 
sumed almost a week’s time, and during which he was subjected to 
numerous inconveniences and discomforts, and even hazards. 
The high-powered automobile, coupled with our modern systems 
of communications, has made it possible for dangerous des- 
peradoes who live in one State, to betake themselves to a distant 
commonwealth for the commission of serious crimes, and then 
rapidly return to their homes. Such conditions have led to the 
radical revision of the Federal criminal law that took place in 
the spring of 1934, when the Congress enacted a series of meas- 
ures which brought under Federal jurisdiction numerous crimes 
of which theretofore State courts alone had cognizance. The 
Federal kidnaping statute, the National Stolen Property Act, the 
antiracketeering statute, the Federal bank robbery statute, the 
Federal fugitive felon statute, the National Firearms Act—were 
all enacted at that time, thereby bringing under the authority 
of the Federal Government many serious offenses which State and 
local authorities had found themselves powerless to handle 
effectively. 

The modifications in the substantive law governing the activities 
of the Federal courts on the civil side during the past 5 years have 
been equally as important, though less dramatic, than the ex- 
tensions in the Federal criminal law. For almost a century the 
Federal courts had been following and applying the principle that 
on matters of commercial law and general jurisprudence, they may 
develop doctrines of substantive law independent of those accepted 
by the State tribunals (Swift v. Tyson, 16 Pet. 1). The provision 
of the Judiciary Act of 1789 which enjoined the Federal courts 
to regard the laws of the several States as rules of decision in 
trials at common law was construed as being restricted solely to 
State statutes. The result has been that in many instances a rule 
of law governing a Federal court in a particular case was entirely 
different from that followed in the State court, held possibly 
across the street. Litigants were frequently in a position to choose 
that tribunal whose law was the more suitable of the two to their 
interests. The revolutionary decision in Erie Railroad Co. against 
Tompkins, entirely abrogated this time-honored doctrine which 
was one of the keystones of the edifice of Federal jurisprudence. 

Today the Federal courts decide civil cases other than those 
involving Federal questions, in accordance with the law of the 
State by which the case is governed, whether such law is expressed 
in a statute, or is evolved from the decisions of the courts, and 
whether the subject matter of the litigation is within the realm 
of general jurisprudence or commercial law, or within the con- 
fines of local matters. A Federal judge remarked several months 
after this decision of the Supreme Court was rendered, that the 
decision in Erie Railroad Co. against Tompkins, has, legally speak- 
ing, “turned the world upside down.” (Francis v. Humphrey, 
25 F. Supp. 1.) This reversal of a century-old doctrine has many 
important and far-reaching implications. No matter what forum 
the parties select for the determination of their rights, the rules 
of law by which such rights are adjudicated are the same. 

The changes in the adjective side of Federal jurisprudence during 
the past 5 years are equally as basic as those in substantive law. 
This is true only, however, of the civil side of the courts. Since 1789 
the Supreme Court has been endowed with the power to regulate 
equity and admiralty procedure in the district courts. This author- 
ity was wisely exercised. The result was the development of a rea- 
sonably simple and uniform system of equity and admiralty pleading 
and practice throughout the Federal judicial system. The Federal 
courts were, however, trammeled and restricted by the Conformity 
Act in respect to practice in actions at law. They found themselves 
required in that field to conform to the pleading, practice, and pro- 
cedure prevailing in the local tribunals of the States in which they 
were sitting. In a number of jurisdictions the Federal courts were 
required to follow common-law pleading in its pristine vigor, and 
pure and unadorned form. In the code States the Federal courts 
adopted code pleading. In a still third or intermediate group 
various forms of modified common-law pleadings were in vogue. 
Chaos and confusion reigned. It was not until after many years of 
agitation that the Congress enacted the act of June 19, 1934, which 
conferred upon the Supreme Court the same rule-making power 
in respect to actions at law that it had always possessed in regard 
to suits in equity and admiralty. The sequel of this statute 
was the promulgation of the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure, 
which became effective on September 16, 1938, and which intro- 
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duced a simple and uniform procedure, binding on all Federal 
courts, in all those civil actions which had theretofore been com- 
prised in the groups known as actions at law or suits in equity. A 
single form of action, such as is contemplated by the codes, was 
for the first time introduced into Federal jurisprudence. The dis- 
tinction between law and equity was abolished, and the differentia~ 
tions between different types of actions at law were abrogated. 
Simplicity reigned. Liberality in the manner of joinder of parties 
and claims and the interposition of counterclaims prevailed. 
Potent weapons for discovery were introduced with a view to 
eliminating as far as possible what has aptly been called “the 
sporting theory of justice.” Much laborious and abstruse learn- 
ing was thrown in the discard. 

Contrasted with the revolutionary reform in Federsl civil pro- 
cedure is the archaic criminal procedure by which the Federal 
courts are still bound. Improvements in this field cannot be 
made without legislation. Proposals are now pending before both 
Houses of the Congress to confer on the Supreme Court the same 
authority to regulate criminal procedure generally that has been 
conferred upon it in respect to civil procedure, and in respect to 
criminal appeals. Some progress with this legislation has been 
attained, and it is hoped that it may be passed during the next 
session of the Congress. 

One important phase of Federal criminal procedure has, how- 
ever, undergone a vast improvement. I have reference to the 
treatment of juvenile delinquents. Beginning with the turn of 
the century, the various States in rapid succession adopted special 
statutes providing an informal, simple, procedure in dealing with 
juvenile offenders, with a view to saving them from the brand of 
the criminal, and making possible the rehabilitation of a youth 
who had stumbled along his path while still in his formative years. 
Although 47 States had acted, the Federal Government remained 
quiescent and continued to try juvenile delinquents in the same 
manner as adult criminals. In June 1938, however, the Federal 
Juvenile Delinquency Act was placed upon the statute books. It 
introduced for the first time the humane innovation of accordin 
an informal hearing to juvenile offenders against a Feder 
statute with a possibility of probation, or commitment to a train- 
ing school or foster home if probation was not suitable. The 
pomp and circumstance and the publicity that surrounds a formal 
criminal trial in open court is no longer required in the case of a 
juvenile delinquent if both the prosecuting attorney and the juve- 
nile agree to proceed by the informal method. Thus was achieved 
an important humanitarian reform. 

A useful element of flexibility was introduced into the field of 
civil remedies in 1934 by the Declaratory Judge Act, which con- 
ferred jurisdiction on the Federal courts to render declaratory 
judgment. In this instance also the Federal judicial system had 
lagged behind many of the States. 

Vital innovations were introduced, not only in the field of pro- 
cedure but also in the structure of the judicial system. Little 
thought had been given to the fact that although the Constitution 
created the judiciary as one of the three coordinate branches of 
the Government, the courts were not.implemented with adminis- 
trative machinery that would assist them in functioning effectively 
and expeditiously. Each district court, frequently each district 
judge, was regarded as an independent unit and permitted to func- 
tion within its own orbit in its own way. Since the courts were 
not supplied with administrative machinery, the budgetary and 
fiscal matters relating to the judiciary as a result of unintended 
development devolved on the Department of Justice. Last week, 
however, the Congress passed a bill to create an Administrative 
Office for the United States Courts, which, it is contemplated, will 
perform a twofold function. First, the Director of the Administra- 
tive Office will be charged with the duty of studying the conditions 
of the dockets and devising ways and means for organizing them 
and speeding the disposition of litigation. This measure will, there- 
fore, have an important bearing on the ever-present evil of law’s 
delays. Secondly, he will have charge of the budgetary and fiscal 
matters relating to the courts. Although this law is not a pictur- 
esque bit of legislation and has but little dramatic value, it is an 
important milestone in the growth and development of the Federal 
judiciary. 

Vast changes have been made in dealing with the estates of in- 
solvent persons and corporations. The ingenious contrivance of 
equity receiverships, which had its fullest growth and development, 
if not its origin, in the Federal courts, and which was used by them 
for the p of administering the assets of railroads, public 
utilities, and large industrial and commercial corporations is now 
out of date. If not entirely obsolete, it is at least obsolescent. 
With the salutary extension of the Bankruptcy Act to railroad com- 
panies and to the reorganization of other classes of corporations, 
the need for equity receiverships no longer exists. 

The extension of the Bankruptcy Act to farmers was regarded by 
many as a marked innovation and was accompanied by many heart 
burnings. And yet is there any difference in principle between, 
according to a railroad corporation what amounts to a moratorium 
for a number of years through the device of an equity receivership 
or a proceeding under section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act, and ex- 
tending similar relief by a statutory provision to a farmer struggling 
under the heavy burden of a mortgage which the fall in agricultural 
prices makes it impossible for him to liquidate? Municipal cor- 
porations and other local governmental units who, because of radical 
changes in financial conditions, find themselves confronted with 
inability to meet their bonded indebtedness are likewise permitted 
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to enter the portals of the Federal courts to revise and rearrange 
their debt structure. Many desirable improvements and much com- 
mendable simplicity were introduced by the Chandler Act into the 
bankruptcy system. 

We have been troubled in the past by the cumbersome, slow, and 
expensive procedure of the courts of bankruptcy. Creditors fre- 
quently lamented the fact—with a considerable degree of justifica- 
tion—that the cost of administration consumed too great a per- 
centage of the assets and that too long a time elapsed between the 
date of institution of a bankruptcy proceeding to the date on which 
final dividends were received. The entire subject is now receiving 
ough study by a committee appointed by Attorney General 
Murphy. 

The administration of the bankruptcy law has been accompanied 
by an exceedingly anomalous feature. A large part of the work of 
first instance is conducted by judicial officers who are not paid any 
stated compensation by the Government, but receive their re- 
muneration on a fee basis out of the assets of the estates which 
they administer. 

The fee system of compensating judicial officers is an anachronism 
and should be thrown into the discard in this field as it has been 
in many others. This, however, is not the time nor place to discuss 
the many disadvantages of the prevailing system. They can easily 
be envisaged by every member of this audience. It was with a 
view to bringing the administration of the bankruptcy law in line 
with modern concepts in this regard that Attorney General Murphy 
has urged the enactment of legislation that would place referees 
in bankruptcy on a salary basis, thereby increasing the dignity 
and prestige of the important office which they occupy and elimi- 
nating some wide discrepancies in the remuneration of these 
officials. 

The 5-year period has been significant not only for the outstand- 
ing improvements in private law, but also for its developments in 
public law. This is true both of administrative and constitu- 
tional law. The administrative process is not a novelty. So far 
as the Federal Government is concerned, it dates at least as far 
back as 1886, when the Interstate Commerce Commission was estab- 
lished. During the past few years it has been extended to new 
agencies. Naturally, the legal profession by the very virtue of its 
training tends to be conservative, and many of its members have 
not as yet become accustomed to a frank realization of the propo- 
sition that the administrative process must in many respects differ 
fundamentally from the judicial process. The fact that the judi- 
cial process is very much older than modern administrative process 
by no means necessitates the conclusion that judicial process is 
more efficient or that it is more likely to attain justice. With the 
growth of complexities and intricacies of governmental activities, 
due to the development of modern industrial society, the adminis- 
trative process must of necessity play a more important role than 
it has fulfilled heretofore. 

I have left until the last the most far-reaching modifications 
In Federal jurisprudence. I have in mind recent constitutional 
developments. In dealing with the Constitution, we must ever 
bear in mind the admonition of Chief Justice Marshall, that “It 
is a constitution that we are expounding.” In other words, the 
general terms in which the Constitution was intentionally couched 
may not be properly construed with the precision applied in 
interpreting and applying a detailed code of laws. 

In a speech that I delivered in the fall of 1937 I had occasion 
to advert to the fact that during the first 60 years of the existence 
of the Republic, which was a period of great national expansion, 
not a single act of Congress was declared unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court. It was an era of broad construction of Federal 
powers, permeated by the inspiration of Chief Justice Marshall, 
who was a farsighted statesman, as well as a profound jurist. 
During that period a wide scope was accorded to the implied 
powers of the Congress, and a liberal interpretation was given 
_ to its authority over interstate commerce. 

There is an ebb and flow in constitutional interpretation, as 
there is in other affairs of men. The period of broad construction 
was ended in 1857 with the rendition of the decision in the 
Dred Scott case, which marked a turning point in the develop- 
ment of constitutional law. The succeeding 70 years were charac- 
terized by a narrowing of the scope of the commerce clause, and 
by an extension of constitutional limitations on legislative action. 
This was especially true of the due-process clause. The result 
was the thwarting of much social-welfare legislation. The 
tendency was the opposite to that which prevailed while the 
influence of John Marshall was still vital. Instead of according 
a broad scope to governmental powers, the trend of Supreme 
Court decisions was in the opposite direction. 

In the remarks that I made in the fall of 1937, I suggested 
that another turn in the tide came in the spring of 1937. At 
that time there seemed to be in the decision of the Supreme 
Court a reversal of the narrow conception of governmental powers 
and a welcome reversion to the vital doctrines that prevailed in 
the early years of the Republic. Over 2 years have elapsed since 
the tide turned, and that time has perhaps been sufficiently long 
to justify a suggestion that the constitutional historian of the 
future may perhaps look upon the year 1937 as marking an 
epoch-making landmark in the development of constitutional law. 
The limitations on the commerce clause, which seemed to be 
somewhat artificial under modern conditions, have been adjusted 
so that they correspond to realities. This was accomplished largely 
by a series of decisions dealing with the application of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. Broad construction has been given 
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to the spending power by the decisions upholding the validity of 
the Social Security Act. The due-process clause was construed 
so as not to hamper or impede the enactment of social-welfare 
legislation. 

The reciprocal immunity of Federal and State employees against 
income taxes levied by the other Government on their official 
salaries was brought to an end. The basis for the immunity had 
been found in the principle that the Federal and State Govern- 
ments may not impede or burden the activities of each other. It 
seems clear that a nondiscriminatory tax levied on all incomes is 
not an interference with the functions of government, merely 
because it incidentally reaches Government officers together with 
all of their fellow citizens. By the same token, a general non- 
discriminatory income tax was held not to constitute such a 
diminution or reduction of salaries of Federal judges as is for- 
bidden by the Constitution, since it is not directed solely or prin- 
cipally against judges. 

On the other hand, turning aside from the economic field, we 
find that the Supreme Court has been meticulous in preserving 
the civil liberties of the individual in a number of decisions in 
which it vigorously upheld the basic right of freedom of speech, 
which is fundamental in a democracy. 

Some have bemoaned the decisions of the Supreme Court during 
the past 2 years as indicating a bewildering lack of consistency. 
This criticism, however, overlooks the fact that one of the elements 
of strength in the Constitution is the fact that it speaks in general 
terms, which must be construed by the Supreme Court to accord 
with the conditions and the requirements of the times. The law 
cannot stand still, It cannot become petrified. It must be molded 
to fit the needs of g generations. Therein lies one of the 
glories of the Constitution of the United States and the strength 
of our democracy. 


Civil Liberties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1939 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the press of the week has 
carried notices of strikes throughout the country. At Green 
Mountain Dam, Colo., pickets attempted to keep men who 
desired to work from their jobs, but for once the tables were 
turned; those wanting to work organized, called to their aid 
farmers and ranchers from the surrounding country, who 
were deputized, and the picket lines were broken; those who 
would have deprived American citizens of the right to earn 
their daily bread were once, at least, met by men equally 
determined to insist upon their right to work. Violence broke 
out; six men were shot, one was cut; State troops were called, 
order restored. Those who wanted to strike and picket were 
permitted to do so; those who wanted to work were told they 
might follow their inclinations. 

Violence flared at Detroit, Mich., in the motor industry, but 
a new order existed in that State, and while the right of 
unions to picket is stoutly maintained and adequately pro- 
tected, the State administration sees to it that those who 
desire to work have that privilege. 

Again at Harlan, Ky., mines were dynamited, the 
State guards were recalled, and once more peace on the 
surface, at least, exists. There is no question as to the 
right of men to join unions, strike, and picket. There should 
be no question but that granting all these rights other men 
who desire to work should be permitted to do so. Until that 
truth is realized and acted upon, there will be no peace 
in industry. 

The American people just will not submit to any organ- 
ization exercising the absolute right of determining who 
shall and who shall not work. 

It would be well for this country if the Senate Civil Liber- 
ties Committee, which in reality is LA FoLLETTE, of Wisconsin, 
Tuomas of Utah, the former repudiated by his own State, 
awakens to the situation and ceases its witch hunting and 
persecution. People the country over are becoming fully 
aware of what that committee is doing. 

An editorial from the Somerset Daily American of August 
3, 1939, expresses the opinion of a vast majority of the 
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editors of the smaller papers throughout the land, of that 


committee. That editorial is as follows: 
CIVIL LIBERTIES 

President Roosevelt has asked Congress for an appropriation 
of $100,000 for financing the nefarious practices of Senator La 
FoLLETTE’S hell-dingers, commonly known as the Civil Liberties 
Committee. 

The La Follette crowd has diligently pursued honest men engaged 
in providing employment for persons incapable of, or unwilling to, 
employ themselves, so that persons of capacity and capital have 
refrained from engaging in industrial enterprises that would prob- 
ably have promoted the general welfare. 

The “liberties” in which the La Follette crowd is interested is 
what in ante New Deal days was known as licenses. Senator 
La FOLLETTE desires for labor racketeers the “liberty” of pilfering 
the pay envelopes of workers, and the practice of such coercion, 
intimidation, and violence as may contribute to that result. 

A mob of 3,000 hoodlums surrounded an important industry in 
Cleveland a few days ago, assailed honest workers en route to their 
places of employment, so that nearly half a hundred were taken 
to hospitals; and then, when police had employed such measures 
as they found necessary to restore order, complaint was made to the 
United States attorney in Cleveland that the police had been un- 
duly violent in the methods they employed. 

It is an old axiom that persons who come into court must come 
with clean hands. 

One can hardly account a mob of rowdies, intent upon denying 
to their fellow citizens the right to work, cleanliness of hands, 
33 the measures of the police to restrain their rowdyism may 

ve been. 

Yet it is to finance the operations of a committee that has done 
more to incite such violations of civil liberties of American citizens 
than any other group President Roosevelt asks Congress to appro- 
priate $100,000 of the people’s money. 

Financing the propagation of hoodlumism is not a proper govern- 
mental expenditure. 


Hon. Charles J. Colden 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


or 


HON. JOHN M. COSTELLO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 30, 1939 
On the life, character, and public service of Hon. CHARLES J. COLDEN, 
late a Representative from the State of California 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, it is with a deep feeling of 
regret that the House has today received word of the passing 
of our beloved colleague, Hon. CHARLES J. COLDEN, late a Rep- 
resentative from the Seventeenth Congressional District of 
California. Having served for 6 years in the House, Mr. 
Col Dx had won the respect and esteem of each of his col- 
leagues, and we therefore sincerely grieve over his loss. 

Mr. CoLpEN was a native of the State of Illinois, where he 
was born on August 24, 1870. When but a child of 10, his 
father removed with the family to Nodaway County in Mis- 
souri, where he had purchased a farm. Being an eager 
student, CHARLES CoLDEN worked his own way through col- 
lege, and upon graduation at the age of 19 entered the 
teaching profession. After 2 years he was elected the prin- 
cipal of the school in Manilla, Iowa, where he remained for 
3 


years. 

In 1896 Mr. CoLpEN located at Parnell, Mo., where he pur- 
chased a newspaper and entered this new field of endeavor. 
Upon the sale of this paper 4 years later, he established the 
Nodaway Forum, which he edited during the next 7 years. 
It was at this time that Governor Folk, of Missouri, honored 
him by naming him a regent of the newly established State 
Teachers College at Maryville, Mo. Mr. COLDEN liked to 
look back upon his work as regent as one of the happiest 
periods of his life, devoted to the training and education of 
the future teachers of the State of Missouri. 

The ensuing 4 years were spent in Kansas City, Mo., 
where Mr. Corr entered the real-estate business, a career 
which he later followed in California when he removed there 
in 1912. Locating in San Pedro, Calif., Mr. CoLpEN engaged 
in many civic activities and aided materially in the develop- 
ment and upbuilding of this community, the harbor area for 
metropolitan Los Angeles. It was because of his sincere in- 
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terest in community welfare and his eagerness to actively 
participate in every civic advancement that he readily won 
the esteem and affection of his fellow townsmen, who will 
long happily cherish his memory. 

Being a direct descendant of Cadwallader Colden, a Lieu- 
tenant Governor of colonial New York in the days previous 
to the Revolution, it is not surprising that Mr. COLDEN 
naturally turned toward the political field of activity. His 
father frequently recounted to him his trying experiences 
as a lad of 17 while serving with the Union Army during the 
Civil War. The patriotic service of his father was always 
an inspiration to Mr. CoLDEN, and he sought to emulate it 
by his own public service. 

While engaged in the newspaper work, he entered politics 
by serving for two terms in the State Legislature of Mis- 
souri from 1901 to 1904. Again in California, being urged 
by his friends, he served two terms in the Los Angeles City 
Council. With an opportunity for greater service, he became 
a candidate for Congress and was elected in 1932, having 
served continuously since that time. As an evidence of his 
attention to his work and his devotion to the strenuous du- 
ties of his office, Congressman Corr did not miss a single 
roll = during his service in the House, a truly singular 
record. 

Always a kind husband and indulgent father, Mr. COLDEN 
leaves his widow and four children to mourn his passing. 
We join with them in sharing their grief today, for few men 
have been more highly esteemed or more affectionately re- 
spected than he has been in this House. We extend to them 
our deepest sympathy, knowing that as he never feared to 
answer roll call we can be assured that he was not afraid to 
answer to his name when the final roll call was announced 
for him. He had served faithfully throughout his lifetime, 
being ever mindful of the family motto, “Fais bien, crains 
rien”—do right, fear nothing. He had done right and hence 
had nothing to fear from the roll call. Today we pray that 
he may enjoy the fruits of his lifelong endeavors and that 
he may have rest eternal for his immortal soul. 


Hon. Charles J. Colden 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 30, 1939 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. CHARLES J. 
CoLpENn, late a Representative from the State of California 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. Speaker, in the passing of 
Hon. CHARLES J. CoLpEN the House of Representatives has lost 
one of its most worthy, earnest, and faithful Members, and 
the people of the Seventeenth District of California have lost 
one of the most conscientious Representatives any district 
ever had. 

Until his recent illness overtook him Mr. CoLpEN had never 
been absent on a single roll call in all his long career as a 
Member of the House. Coming here, asI did, as a new Mem- 
ber at the beginning of the Seventy-fifth Congress, I went to 
Mr. CoLDEN a great deal for advice and guidance, and I have 
never once had reason to believe that he was not right in 
what he told me. 

He was not the kind of man who makes the headlines in 
the newspapers each day; he never thrust himself forward 
into the limelight, but when a good cause needed his support 
he could always be depended on to give it. 

He was a Progressive in the best sense of that word, and his 
devotion to the cause of a suffering humanity ran deep and 
true. 

Many of us will miss him sorely. His place will be hard, 
indeed, to fill. If the rest of us can leave as good a name and 
record behind us as CHARLES J. COLDEN did, we need never be 
ashamed. 
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Allard H. Gasque 


— — 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


OF 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 30, 1939 
On the life, character, and public service of Hon. ALLARD H. GASQUE, 
late a Representative from the State of South Carolina 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker— 

When sorrows come, they come not single spies, 
But in battalions! 

Shakespeare’s melancholy and noble lines have come to my 
mind only too frequently in the last months as death has 
descended again and again upon the Congress, and especially 
the House, which has lost about 12 Members since the elec- 
tion of November 1936, while the Senate has lost about 5 
Members during the same time. 

Only a few days ago I prepared remarks on the life, char- 
acter, and public service of our late colleague Mr. Peyser; 
and now, only a few hours after adjournment of the Con- 
gress, we have lost Mr. GASQUE. 

In the passing of Mr. Gasque death has removed a very 
useful, a prominent, and a public-spirited Member of this 
Chamber and the State of South Carolina has lost a very 
distinguished and well-beloved son. 

Mr. Gasque entered the Congress at the beginning of the 
Sixty-eighth Congress, on March 4, 1923, after a good and 
promising preparation. He was early in life subjected to that 
refining environment that develops good and able men. He 
was not accorded opportunity to attend school in youth with 
freedom of mind from inexorable necessity. He attended the 
country schools 3 or 4 months each year and worked on a 
farm during the remainder of the year until 18 years of age. 
Thereafter he worked on a farm and taught school until he 
attained the age of 23, when he entered the University of 
South Carolina, from which he was graduated 4 years later. 

It is easily understood why one of his placid mind and 
manner should become a teacher and educator. He had no 
relish for the bizarre, the spectacular, the histrionic. Seldom 
did he speak in the House, but he was active and influential 
in committee. He was sound in doctrine, able in its ap- 
plication and interpretation—a balanced man in an unbal- 
anced age. 

Mr. Gasque’s reasoning and conclusions showed the benefit 
of his scholastic training and experience. His mind, well 
disciplined by the sciences, was accurate in dealing with the 
intricate governmental problems of his mercurial era. 

It was always a pleasure to talk with Mr. Gasqus, for he 
was unfailingly suggestive and ranged widely in his thoughts. 
The grave courtesy of his manner, which never wavered, had 
to me a peculiar charm. While he had his firm convictions 
concerning public questions and policies, yet he was not in- 
tolerant. Although he was a churchman, he was not a 
“wowser.” He saw through the eye of reason and not merely 
through the rose-colored lenses of inflamed emotions. In 
other words, he was realistic, and never failed to see the 
forest on account of the trees or the city on account of the 
houses. To converse with him was a spiritual prophylactic; 
and he never tried to escape leadership and managerial re- 
sponsibility. Our departed friend was ever in complete step 
with the persisting moral standards of his time. 

The life of Mr. Gasque was as upright and blameless in 
conduct as it was rich in achievement. What could be a 
richer achievement than to have importantly influenced the 
lives of thousands of our youths in their formative period, as 
Mr. Gasque did during the more than a quarter of a century 
he engaged in school work? Moreover, he left a favorable 
impress upon the national legislation of the era in which he 
served here. 

For about 40 years our departed friend stood in the full 
glare that shines about a man in exalted public office, and 
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through all these years not a gleam fell upon him that was 
not reflected in undimmed purity from his untarnished soul. 

He waged many political battles; he took part in many 
professional conflicts of first importance; he has filled at least 
three offices of public and private trust; and yet he bore him- 
self amidst the many temptations that must have surrounded 
him, as they do every man, so that when he reached the end 
of this life no man could point to one dishonest deed or 
a single act of his life born of an unworthy motive. 

It is pleasing to record that Mr. Gasque’s life was filled 
with honors graciously bestowed; that he measured up in 
fullest stature to their every demand upon him; and yet he 
bore them, as I have suggested, with that unassuming mod- 
esty that was an essential part of his noble nature. 


Charles J. Colden 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


oF 
HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 30, 1939 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. CHARLES J. 


CoLpEn, late a Representative from the State of California 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. Speaker, in the passing’ 


of CHARLES J. Cotpen the Congress of the United States has 
lost an able, useful, and industrious Member, and I have 
lost “for a while” a personal and beloved friend. Our late 
colleague and many of us were among that rather large 
number who were called by our people to serve our Nation 
with President Roosevelt in the national election of 1932. Like 
myself, Mr. CoLDEN represented a district in Congress deeply 
interested in the development and improvement of rivers and 
harbors, and we both sought and won membership on the 
important Committee on Rivers and Harbors and our seats 
adjoined each other on the committee dais. He had served 
as member and president of the Los Angeles Harbor Com- 
mission and had visited and inspected the leading harbors 
and waterways of the United States and Europe and was one 
of the best informed members of our committee. As he 
was somewhat my senior in years, I often turned to him for 
counsel and advice and learned to rely upon his sound and 
mature judgment. He was a native of the State of Illinois, 
as am I, and we had both migrated to the Golden West, he 
to the State of California and I to the State of Washington, 
and we had many interests in common. 

CHARLES J. CoLDEN led a full, eventful, varied, and color- 
ful life, and had been in turn a student in school and uni- 
versity, teacher and principal, newspaper reporter, editor and 
publisher, college regent, realtor, public official, city council- 
man in Los Angeles, and for three terms a Member of the 
Congress of the United States. He took very seriously the 
duties and responsibilities of his position as a Member of 
this body in these trying times and labored incessantly day 
and night without surcease in the interests of his con- 
stituents and the American people as a whole. He often 
worked in his office until the late hours of the night and 
made a regular practice of coming to his office on Sundays 
and holidays. CHARLES J. CoLDEN sacrificed his health and 
his life in the service of his district and his country. 


Our departed colleague was a liberal Democrat in the’ 


truest meaning of that term and sincerely believed in the 
social and economic principles of the New Deal. He had 
faith in the leadership and patriotism of President Roose- 
velt and was loyal and steadfast in his devotion to the 
chosen leader of his party and his country. He would have 
been the last Member to desert and betray his leader, his 
party, and his country, and he would never have joined 
their enemies. He was also a God-fearing man and always 
endeavored to be on the floor promptly at noon when the 
House convened and prayer was offered by the Chaplain. 
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Mr. Speaker, when we contemplate the active, busy career 
of such a man as our departed colleague and others like 
him in public and private life whom it has been our privilege 
to know, we are comforted by the words of one of America’s 
greatest thinkers, William James: 

I confess that I do not see why the very existence of an invisible 
world may not in part depend on the personal response which any 
of us may make to the religious appeal. God himself, in short, 
may draw vital strength and increase of very being from our fidel- 
ity. For my own part, I do not know what the sweat and blood 
and tragedy of this life may mean, if they mean anything short of 
this. If this life is not a real fight, in which something is eter- 
nally gained for the universe by success, it is no better than a 
game of private theatricals from which one may withdraw at will. 
But it feels like a real fight—as if there were something really 
wild in the universe which we, with all our idealities and faith- 
lessness, are needed to redeem; and first of all to redeem our 
own hearts from atheisms and fears. 


Mr. Speaker, we who remain shall continue to carry on 
the battle for social justice and righteousness in government 
in which our colleague fell stricken until we, too, shall be 
summoned away to join him and that numerous uncounted 
throng of the servers and lovers of mankind. 

Jesus said unto her, “I am the resurrection and the life; he that 


believeth on Me, though he die, yet shall he live; and whosoever 
liveth and believeth on Me shall never die.” 


The Late Charles J. Colden 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


oF 


HON. FRANK H. BUCK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 30, 1939 
On the life, character, and public service of Hon. CHARLES J 
CoupEN, late a Representative from the State of California 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, the soul of Hon. CHARLES J. 
CoLDEN, late Representative in Congress from the Seven- 
teenth Congressional District of the State of California, has 
passed to its final reward. 

The House of Representatives has lost one of its hardest- 
working and most conscientious Members, a man who was 
respected by every Member of the House, who was known 
for his never-failing good humor and his ability to cooperate 
with all of those with whom he served. His place will not be 
easy to fill. 

CHARLES J. Cotpen was elected to the House of Representa- 
tives in November 1932 and has been returned to Congress at 
each election since that time. His actual services in the 
House began in March 1933, but, with his usual application to 
any work that he undertook, he came on to Washington dur- 
ing the closing month of the Seventy-second Congress in 
order to familiarize himself with the procedure of the House. 
It was then that I first met him. In fact, he was the first new 
Member of the Seventy-third Congress that I formed an 
acquaintance with and this acquaintance ripened into an 
association and a friendship which continued steadfast and 
unbroken until the day of his death. 

He was intensely interested in the work that was of special 
interest to his district, to the State of California, and to the 
West generally, but his interest extended also to matters of 
national importance. The care with which he always worked 
was recognized by his appointment to the chairmanship of 
the Committee on the Disposition of Executive Papers, a 
committee which performs a trying task and one often not 
sufficiently appreciated by the Members of the House. In 
addition to these duties he served with distinction on the 
very important Committees on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries and Rivers and Harbors. To these two committees he 
brought his own experience as a former member and presi- 
dent of the Los Angeles Harbor Commission, and that ac- 
quired through a study of the harbors of the world which he 
had made in a 9 months’ trip abroad during 1930. His 
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training in the special subjects covered by these committees 
was of the greatest value to his associates on the committees 
and to the Members generally on the floor of the House. 

The State of California has lost an able citizen. His con- 
stituents, who always had his ear no matter how humble 
their request, have lost a wise counselor and a friend. His 
associates in the House will miss not only the good cheer 
which he radiated but his sage advice. 

As one of his friends and associates, I mourn his passing 
with those who have likewise been associated with him. To 
his sorrowing family let us extend the sympathy which 
their hour of grief and sorrow entitles them, but let us bring 
to them also the consolation that a faithful servant and a 
devoted husband and father has gone to his just reward. 


The American Flag 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. JOSEPH L. PFEIFER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. JOSEPH L. ae OF NEW YORK, MAY 30, 
193 


Mr. PFEIFER. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to have printed 
in the Record an address by myself at the flag-raising cere- 
monies at St. Catherine’s Hospital Training School for 
Nurses, Brooklyn, N. Y., on May 30, 1939: 


Sister Iidephonse, members of the training school, and friends, 
today is the official raising of the American flag on the newly 
dedicated flagpole outside of this great building which is your home 
while you are in training. Today is also Memorial Day, therefore 
let us pause for a moment and in silent prayer pay tribute to those 
who have paid the supreme sacrifice that we the living might still 
enjoy all those privileges for which our forefathers fought. It is 
quite fitting that in raising the flag today, we perform a twofold 
duty. 

On June 14, 1777, the Congress of the United States passed a 
resolution creating an independent flag, one of national union, 
representing a new constellation among the nations. It falls on us 
then as the living nation to support that emblem and everything 
for which it stands. 

Nearing the anniversary of that momentous date in our history 
of the world, it is fitting, therefore, that the people living under 
the protective shadow of that flag and partaking of the benefits 
of our Government should be fully informed as to the history cf 
the flag, the significance of the flag, and the proper respect that the 
flag deserves. 

After the Battles of Lexington and Bunker Hill, where a white 
flag was used, bearing a pine tree with the words “An appeal to 
heaven” inscribed, a congressional committee headed by Benjamin 
Franklin visited General W. n near Boston, Mass., to create 
a colonial flag, national in its tendency, yet not showing complete 
separation from England. This group decided upon a flag with 
13 horizontal stripes, alternate red and white, 7 red and 6 white, 
making the top and lower stripes red. In the upper left corner of 
the flag in a blue rectangular field there was a neat combination of 
crosses of St. George and St. Andrew, a small Union Jack. This 

the idea of home rule for the Colonies, preserving final 
allegiance to Great Britain. 

St. George’s crimson cross of courage at right angles was estab- 
lished as an English flag by King George I, since he so devoutly 
admired the wonderful exploits of this patron saint, about whom 
he learned while on a crusade to the Holy Land. 

The flag of Scotland was St. Andrew's diagonal cross of pure 
white representing the purest Christian virtues. These two flags 
were blended into one when the kingdoms of England and Scot- 
land were united under King James I. Thus these colors com- 
mended themselves to the American flag seekers as symbols of valor 
and virtue to represent the Thirteen Original Colonies. 

This American flag (with the blended crosses of St. George and 
St. Andrew where our white starry-blue union now is) was first 
hoisted as the great Union flag over the fort at Prospect Fill, 
Somerville, Mass., on January 1, 1776. General Washington, then 
in command there, said: “We hoisted the Union flag in compli- 
ment to the united colonies and saluted it with 13 guns.” 

As the Revolutionary struggle developed more desperate and 
bloody fighting with its consequent bitterness, the idea of com- 
plete national independence was born. A flag committee was 
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formed and met at the home of Betsy Ross, and there our glorious 
National Star-Spangled Banner was designed. 

On June 14, 1777, the Continental Congress resolved that the 
flag of the 13 united States should be 13 stripes, alternate red and 
white, and that the union be 13 stars, white in a blue field, repre- 
senting a new constellation among the nations. 

Thus you see that the stripes remained the same, but in place 
of the blended British crosses, 13 white 5-pointed stars, represent- 
ing the 13 independent States, were arranged in a circle in the 
center of the dark blue rectangular field. 

The red symbolizes bravery to do and to dare. The moral cour- 
age and strength to combat mightily all social, political, and eco- 
nomic evils in peace or war. White signifies purity and inno- 
cence. While blue being the background of the American uniform 
and this color signifies vigilance, perseverance, and justice. 

As each new State was admitted to the Union, a new stripe and 
a new star was added. At one time there were 15 stripes and 15 
stars. But with further admission into the Union, Congress added 
a star for every State but changed the stripes back to the orig- 
inal 13. So today there are the 13 stripes but in the blue union 
there are now 48 stars for our 48 States. Arranged in 6 horizontal 
and 8 vertical rows. This makes the cannon salute to the Union 
given now on July 4, our national birthday, 48 guns, fired at 
intervals of 10 seconds. 

Our flag is the most beautiful patriotic trinity of symbolism in 
color. The most radiant banner in the world. It speaks to its 
citizens of American ideals of equality of opportunity and the 
enjoyment of a happy life with liberty without license, as pro- 
claimed by our Declaration of Independence. 

It proclaims under our Federal Constitution the principles of 
freedom of equality under law, an “indestructible union of inde- 
structible States,” honest justice, national tranquillity, intelligent 
and scientific national defense, and the general welfare as ordained 
by the American people. 

Our flag is the most valiant and virtuous in war, and the most 
beneficent in peace. It is the most honest banner in the world, 
and the most humane in a pinnacle of integrity all its own. 

May no group, insatiably ambitious, destroy the intrinsic in- 
tegrity of this fundamental instrument of government framed by 
conscientious patriots inspired by the most enlightened and 
liberal constitutional principles ever conceived and the righteous 
wisdom of the Holy Scriptures. 2 

All loyal Americans should unceasingly combat all unfriendly in- 
fluences in our midst which seek our ruin. Beware of foreign 
intrigue and treason masquerading as a false religion. Let not 
unpatriotic teaching in academic places nor intelligent anarchists, 
evaders of eternal truth, deceive you. Let us be neither fools nor 
cowards. Let us by valor and virtue forever stand firm and loyal to 
God and country. 

I ask you all to show respect to our beloved national flag 
wherever it is flown. Teach all children you come in contact 
with to love and salute it. 

A salute to our national flag should not only express gratitude 
for its protective privileges, but also loyalty to our beautiful 
symbol of proper popular liberty under law. If you enjoy bless- 
ings under our flag and yet refuse to honor it, you become an 
undesirable citizen by disloyalty to American laws. Being thus 
an outlaw you should have no place in these United States of 
America. 

A respectful salute to their flag by the citizens of any country 
is only a reasonable part of that loyal patriotism which has been 
commanded by the best civilized nations of all history. This is 
the only true guide to enlightened mental, spiritual, and political 
faith and practice, 

Let us fondly renew the creed and vital article of the faith and 
practice of stanch Americanism as we declare: “I believe that 
it is my duty to my country to love it, to support its Constitution, 
to obey its laws, to respect its flag, and to defend it against all 
enemies.” 

Let us memorize in heart and mind the following pledge of 
allegiance and be ready to repeat it as occasion requires: 

“I pledge allegiance to the flag of the United States of America, 
and to the Republic for which it stands. One Nation, indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all.” 


RULES AND REGULATIONS GOVERNING THE USE OF THE FLAG 


While it is within the province of the War Department to pre- 
scribe the rules and regulations governing the use of the flag for 
observance within the Army, yet it is beyond its province to pre- 
scribe any such rules or regulations for the guidance of civilians or 
to undertake to decide questions concerning this project that are 
presented by civilians. Representatives of over 63 patriotic organi- 
zations, therefore, met in Washington on Flag Day, June 14, 1923, 
for a conference under the auspices of the National Americanism 
Commission of the American Legion to draft an authentic code of 
flag etiquette. The rules adopted by this conference represent the 
opinion of the patriotic organizations represented at the confer- 
ence. The flag circular of the War Department was incorporated 
almost in toto in the conference flag code, which provides: 

(1) The flag should be displayed only from sunrise to sunset, 
or between such hours as may be designated by proper authority. 
It should be displayed on National and State holidays and on his- 
toric and special occasions. The flag should always be hoisted and 
lowered slowly and ceremoniously. 

(2) When carried in a procession with another flag or flags, the 
flag of the United States should be either on the marching right— 
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that is, the flag’s own right—or, when there is a line of other flags, 
185 flag of the United States may be in front of the center of that 
ine. 

(3) When displayed with another flag against a wall from 
crossed staffs, the flag of the United States should be on the right, 
the flag’s own right, and its staff should be in front of the staff of 
the other flag. 

(4) When a number of flags are grouped and displayed from 
staffs, the flag of the United States should be in the center or 
at the highest point of the group. 

(5) When flags of States or cities or pennants of societies 
are flown on the same halyard with the flag of the United 
States, the national flag should always be at the peak. When 
flown from adjacent staffs the flag of the United States should 
be hoisted first. No flag or pennant should be placed above or to 
the right of the flag of the United States. 

(6) When flags of two or more nations are displayed they 
should be flown from separate staffs of the same height and 
the flags should be of approximately equal size. (International 
usage forbids the display of the flag of one nation above that of 
another nation in time of peace.) 

(7) When the flag is displayed from a staff projecting hori- 
zontally or at an angle from the window sill, balcony, or front 
of building, the union of the flag should go clear to the head 
of the staff unless the flag is at half mast. 

(8) When the flag of the United States is displayed in a manner 
other than by being flown from a staff it should be displayed 
flat, whether indoors or out. When displayed either horizontally 
or vertically against a wall, the union should be uppermost and 
to the flag’s own right, i. e., to the observer’s left. When dis- 
played in a window it should be displayed in the same way, that 
is, with the union or blue field to the left of the observer in the 
street. When festoons, rosettes, or drapings of blue, white, and 
red are desired, bunting should be used, but never the flag. 

(9) When displayed over the middle of the street, as between 
buildings, the flag of the United States should be suspended 
vertically with the union to the north in an east and west street 
or to the east in a north and south street. 

(10) When used on a speaker's plaform, the flag should be 
displayed above and behind the speaker. It should never be used 
to cover the speakers’ desk nor to drape over the front of the 
aia If flown from a staff it should be on the speaker's 


(11) When used in unveiling a statue or monument, the 
flag should not be allowed to fall to the ground but should 
be carried aloft to wave out, forming a distinctive feature during 
the remainder of the ceremony. 

(12) When flown at half staff, the flag is first hoisted to 
the peak and then lowered to the half-staff position, but before 
lowering the fiag for the day it is raised again to the peak. On 
Memorial Day, May 30, the flag is displayed at half staff from 
sunrise until noon and at full staff from noon until sunset, for 
the Nation lives and the flag is the symbol of the living Nation. 

(13) When used to cover a casket the flag should be placed 
so that the union is at the head and over the left shoulder. The 
flag should not be lowered into the grave nor allowed to touch 
the ground. The casket should be carried foot first. 

(14) When the flag is displayed in church, it should be from 
a staff placed on the congregation’s right as they face the clergy- 
man. The service flag, the State flag, or other flag should be 
at the left of the congregation. If in the chancel, the fiag 
of the United States should be placed on the clergyman's right 
as he faces the congregation and other flags on his left. 

(15) When the fiag is in such a condition that it is no longer a 
fitting emblem for display, it should not be cast aside or used in 
any way that might be viewed as disrespectful to the national colors, 
but should be destroyed as a whole, privately, preferably by burnin 
or by some other method in harmony with the reverence and . 
we owe to the emblem representing our country. 

What cautions should one observe with respect to the flag? 

(1) Do not permit disrespect to be shown to the flag of the 
United States, 

(2) Do not dip the flag of the United States to any person or any 
thing. The regimental color, State flag, organization or institutional 
fiag will render this honor. 

(2) Do not display the flag of the United States with the Union 
down except as a signal of distress. 

(4) Do not place any other flag or pennant above or to the right 
of the flag of the United States. 

(5) Do not let the flag of the United States touch the ground or 
trail in the water. 

(6) Do not place any object or emblem of any kind on or above 
the flag of the United States. 

(7) Do not use the flag as drapery in any form whatever. Use 
bunting of blue, white, and red. 

(8) Do not fasten the flag in such manner as will permit it to be 
easily torn. 

(9) Do not drape the flag over the hood, top, sides, or back of a 
vehicle or of a railroad train or boat. When the flag is displayed on 
a motor car the staff should be affixed firmly to the chassis or 
clam) to the radiator cap. 

(10) Do not display the flag on a float in a parade except from 
a staff. 

(11) Do not use the flag as a covering for a ceiling. 

(12) Do not use the flag as a portion of a costume or of an 
athletic uniform. Do not embroider it upon cushions or hand- 
kerchiefs or print it upon paper napkins or boxes, 
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(13) Do nòt put lettering of any kind upon the flag. 

(14) Do not use the flag in any form of advertising nor fasten 
an advertising sign to a pole from which the flag of the United 
States is flying. 

(15) Do not display, use, or store the flag in such a manner 
as will permit it to be easily soiled or damaged. 

What is the proper use of bunting? 

Bunting of the national colors should be used for covering a 
speaker’s desk, draping over the front of a platform, and for 
decoration in general. Bunting shouid be arranged with the blue 
above, the white in the middle, and the red below. 

What is the proper salute to the flag? 

During the ceremony of hoisting or lowering the flag or when 
the flag is passing in a parade or in a review, all persons present 
should face the flag, stand at attention, and salute. Those pres- 
ent in uniform should render the right-hand salute. When not 
in uniform men should remove the headdress with the right hand 
and hold it at the left shoulder. Women should salute by placing 
the right hand over the heart. The salute to the flag in the 
moving column is rendered at the moment the flag passes. 

When the national anthem is played those present in uniform 
should salute at the first note of the anthem, retaining this posi- 
tion until the last note of the anthem. When not in uniform 
men should remove the headdress and hold it as in the salute to 
the flag. Women should render the salute as to the flag. When 
there is no flag displayed all should face toward the music. 

What is the proper salute when giving the pledge to the flag? 
Standing with the right hand over the heart, all present repeat 
together the pledge: “I pledge allegiance to the flag of the United 
States of America and to the Republic for which it stands, one 
Nation indivisible, with liberty and justice for all.” At the words 
“to the flag” the right hand is extended, palm upward, toward the 
flag, and this position is held until the end, when the hand, after 
the words “justice for all,” is dropped to the side. This pledge 
to the flag is commonly given in schools and full respect should 
be given by adults by merely standing at attention when the 
pledge is being given, men removing the headdress. Persons in 
uniform should give the right-hand salute. 


THE NATIONAL ANTHEM 
(By Francis Scott Key) 


Oh! say, can you see by the dawn's early light 
What so proudly we hail’d at the twilight’s last gleaming? 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars, thro’ the perilous fight 
O'er the ramparts we watch’d, were so gallantly streaming? 
And the rockets’ red glare, the bombs bursting in air, 
Gave proof thro’ the night that our flag was still there. 
Oh! say, does that Star-Spangled Banner yet wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave? 


On the shore, dimly seen thro’ the mist of the deep, 
Where the foe’s haughty host in dread silence reposes, 

What is that which the breeze, o’er the towering steep, 
As it fitfully blows, half conceals, half discloses, 

Now it catches the gleam of the morning’s first beam, 

In full glory reflected. now shines on the stream 

*Tis the Star-Spangled Banner; oh! long may it wave 

O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 


Oh! thus be it ever when free men shall stand 
Between their loved homes and the war's desolation; 

Blest with vict'ry and peace, may the Heav'n- rescued land 
Praise the Pow’r that hath made and preserve us a Nation. 

Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just, 

And this be our motto, "In God is our trust.” 

And the Star-Spangled Banner in triumph shall wave 

O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 


Labor Relations Board 
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OF 


HON. C. ARTHUR ANDERSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1939 


Mr. ANDERSON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, one of my 
colleagues from my own State of Missouri, Mr. Woop, has 
taken it upon himself to circulate throughout my district 
reprints of certain testimony that I gave recently before the 
House Labor Committee, in an attempt to prejudice the 
voters of my district against me. I, therefore, feel that I 
owe it to the people of my district and to the people of the 
Nation generally to invite an even closer scrutiny of my 
testimony, and, especially, to the words of my colleague. 
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Let me give you the background. Last January I intro- 
duced a bill calling for amendments to the Wagner Act 
and in the course of time I was asked to testify in support of 
my bill before the Labor Committee, of which the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Woop] is a member. During my testi- 
mony the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Woop] interrogated 
me at some length regarding my charge that the Labor Re- 
lations Board ordered the Douglas Aircraft Co. to rehire a 
German alien with back pay in spite of the fact that the 
Air Corps Act specifically prohibits the employment of aliens 
upon military aircraft. 

The following testimony on pages 219 to 222 of the official 
transcript of the House Labor Committee should be inter- 
esting to every American. It should be especially inter- 
esting to the members of the American Legion and the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars—men who have fought and bled for 
their country. As a past commander in the American Legion 
and an active member of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, I 
wish to call this to the attention of my buddies. What pos- 
sible motive can a Member of Congress have to not only 
condone but openly approve the action of the Labor Board 
in ordering a German alien to be employed in making air- 
planes for our Army? I think the voters will decide that 
question. 


Mr. ANDERSON. According to your contention, then, you uphold 
the Labor Board in sending this alien back and these convicted 
men back to work on these bombers? 

Mr, Woop. To that extent I uphold the action of any board who 
has to do with the administration of this law, or any other board 
that may be selected to administer this law. They would have no 
right to investigate as to the criminal character of any employees 
in a plant. And with that as an excuse, to give the employer the 
right to discriminate against them, or to use those employees to 
hamper the organization of unions and hamper the normal prog- 
ress of an organization. 

I wonder what you think about the Douglas Aircraft Co. Do 
you think it is proper for them to have employed these aliens prior 
to this difficulty? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I just sald “no”; they were wrong. 

Mr. Woop. Do you not think that the Wagner Labor Relations 
Board has performed quite an important function in revealing the 
fact that the Douglas Aircraft Co., that is charged with the respon- 
sibility of constructing airplanes for our Army, that has a contract 
with the Government to build bombers for our Air Corps, were 
employing enemy aliens in the construction of those bombers? 
You are blaming the Board instead of the Douglas Aircraft Co. 

Mr. ANDERSON. May I answer that question now? 

Mr. Woop. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I say this, that as an American body, this Board, 
as American citizens, should not have ordered the rehiring of 
these aliens, these men who were convicted of felonies, to go back 
and work on those planes. And I also tell you, for your informa- 
tion, that the Labor Board did not bring out that information. 
It was the attorneys for the Douglas Aircraft Co. that brought it 
out. And despite the fact that it was brought out, the Labor 
Board ordered them rehired to work on bombing planes. 

Mr. Woop. Do you not think that the Military Affairs Committee 
would be performing quite an important service if they drafted 
and introduced a bill providing that no person, firm, or corpora- 
tion, engaged in the manufacture of munitions of war for this 
Government, shall employ either hardened criminals or aliens? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think the Defense Act sets that out. 

Mr. Woop. That is the remedy, is it not? 

Mr. ANDERSON. They cannot hire any of them. And despite the 
fact that the law was violated, the Board ordered them to be rehired. 

Mr. Woop. You say further on in your statement here: 

“The Douglas Co. attempted to follow out the Air Corps’ instruc- 
tions and were cited by the Labor Board because they insisted on 
a bond to insure the good faith of each individual worker.” 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. Woop. Do you not think that is a reflection on a man’s 
citizenship, when he accepts employment with an employer and has 
to give a bond? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think anybody working on a Government plane 
should give a bond. 

Mr. Woop. To insure the good faith of his performance? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not think that is any reflection on his citizen- 
ship. I think any man working in a plant manufacturing bombers, 
or a munitions plant, should give a bond. I think it is imperative 
in the interest of the defense of this country. 

Mr. Woop. You think they should give a bond? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. Woop. You do not think we ought to do anything about the 
Douglas Aircraft Co. employing aliens? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I have said that the Defense Act sets that out; 
and when they ordered them discharged under the Defense Act, 
the 1 ordered them rehired. What are a few bombers to the 
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Restoring County Taxes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERRON PEARSON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1939 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. Speaker, one of the most important 
and puzzling problems to be solved by this or future Con- 
gresses is that of the replacement or restoration of tax losses 
brought about through the purchase by the Federal Govern- 
ment of real and personal properties located in every State 
of the Union. These properties have always been assessed 
for local tax purposes and upon title being transferred to 
the United States they immediately become tax-exempt. 
The loss of this revenue has resulted in throwing out of 
balance the budget of hundreds of counties, cities, and school 
districts and even States have felt the effect of the losses. 

There is hardly a State in the Union in which the Federal 
Government does not own parks, homestead projects, reset- 
tlement areas, camps, forts, Army posts, reservoirs, dam sites, 
or recreational areas, not to mention post offices and lands 
acquired by the lending agencies of the Government. The 
proportion of Government ownership of such properties is 
increasing at an alarming rate, and every succeeding purchase 
is reflected in the increase of tax rates in counties where the 
reduction in tax aggregates and revenues must be provided 
for. 

My State and specifically several counties in my district are 
keenly interested in this problem, because experience is teach- 
ing them that it is a serious one. In two of these counties the 
Government has purchased over 40,000 acres of land for park 
and recreational purposes, and while the intrinsic value of the 
lands was not great, the tax revenue which they afforded was 
appreciable and is hard to replace. 

Possibly the most serious loss has come about through the 
overfiow of fine bottom lands in connection with the program 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority. These lands constitute the 
reservoirs created by the erection of dams on the Tennessee 
River. They were high-priced productive areas, bought at an 
average cost of over $50 per acre, and represented a consider- 
able part of the tax revenues in the counties where they were 
located. They now belong to the Authority and are not sub- 
ject to taxation. These revenues must be restored either by 
increasing the tax rate, reducing county expenditures, or by 
requiring the Tennessee Valley Authority to pay to the 
counties the lost revenue. 

I have a plan by which most of this revenue can be restored 
without loss or cost to the Federal Government, and if adopted 
will go a long way toward relieving all of these counties of 
their tax problem so far as lands are concerned. It will not 
take care of loss of revenue brought about through the pur- 
chase of utility plants and equipment by Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 

On January 18, 1939, I introduced a bill (H. R. 2741) which 
seeks to take care of all counties affected by this program, 
and I hope it will be considered by the Congress. 

I want to make a brief explanation of the provisions of 
this act. 

When T. V. A. was created in 1933, section 13 of the basic 
act provided that 5 percent of the gross proceeds of power 
generated at certain dams should be paid to the State of 
Tennessee. During the year 1938 T. V. A. received from 
sale of power in Tennessee nearly two and one-half million 
dollars, and during the year 1939, after the properties of 
Tennessee Electric Power Co. are acquired, this income from 
power sales, on which the 5 percent is to be paid, will be vastly 
increased. 

The bill which I have introduced provides that instead 
of paying the State of Tennessee the entire 5 percent, one- 
half, or 2% percent, shall be paid to and distributed among 
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the counties in which lands have been acquired by Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority until said 2% percent equals the 
amount of taxes which the counties would have received on 
the lands. Should this amount be insufficient to pay all of 
said tax losses, the total amount is to be prorated among 
the counties in proportion to the loss of each in tax reve- 
nues. The remaining 2% percent is to be paid to the State. 
This plan will give to the State only one-half of what it 
now receives, but will help the counties which are not able 
to restore their lost revenues. The loss to the State will be 
comparatively small, but the aid to the counties will be very 
material. 

Under this proposed plan the Federal Government pays 
no more than it is now obligated to pay. It is simply a 
reallocation of the funds which under existing law is now 
paid exclusively to the State. 

There has recently been introduced by Senator Norris a 
bill which authorizes the Tennessee Valley Authority to pay 
@ more liberal percentage of gross sales of power to the State 
and it in turn shall redistribute a part of said funds to the 
counties affected. This method would likewise go a long way 
toward assisting the counties, and I have no particular pref- 
erence for one method or another so long as we busy our- 
selves in solving this vexing problem. 

Senator Norris’ bill states that “it is the intention of 
Congress that each State shall redistribute said payments to 
counties affected,” and this language I do not approve. I 
think the act should state that unless the States by suitable 
legislation provide for a division of this money among the 
counties affected, no part of it shall be paid to the State. 
This will protect the counties and they are the ones we are 
seeking to aid. If the Norris bill is considered I shall offer 
an amendment along this line. 

In connection with these questions we might also begin 
to think about making provision for those whose property 
values and businesses have been detrimentally affected by 
Government ownership of property. There are thousands of 
citizens who are affected in this manner. 

I am calling the attention of the Congress to the matter 
at this time in the hope that all Members who are in- 
terested will give the question some thought and study be- 
tween now and the reconvening of the next Congress in 
January, and will cooperate with those of us who are looking 
for a fair and satisfactory solution. 


H. R. 7389, Providing for the Presentation of a 
Medal to Rev. Francis X. Quinn in Recognition 
of His Valor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. MICHAEL J. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1939 


ARTICLE FROM THE NEW YORK SUN OF AUGUST 1, 1939 


Mr. MICHAEL J. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, ladies and 
gentlemen of the House, it is with great pleasure that I ex- 
press to the entire membership my appreciation for its 
consideration and passage of my bill (H. R. 7389) awarding 
to Rey. Francis X. Quinn a gold medal for the valor and 
heroism displayed on the morning of April 2, 1939, in saving 
the lives of two persons threatened by a desperate, hardened 
criminal. Itis fitting that this heroic act by this good priest 
should be appropriately recognized by the Congress, and I 
am indeed very happy to not only express my own apprecia- 
tion to the membership, but also the appreciation of the 
Reverend Father Francis X. Quinn, the recipient of the 
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medal, as expressed in the New York Sun of August 1, 1939, 
which is as follows: - 


HONOR PLEASES FATHER QUINN—HEROIC CURATE HEARS OF VOTE TO 
GRANT HIM MEDAL 


The Reverend Francis Xavier Quinn, curate at the Church of the 
Guardian Angel, better known as the Sailors Church, Tenth Ave- 
nue and Twenty-first Street, expressed his surprise and delight 
today that the House of Representatives had passed and sent to 
the Senate for action a bill awarding him a gold medal for saving 
two lives last April. The bill was introduced by Representative 
MICHAEL J. KENNEDY, of New York. 

Father Quinn, solidly built, dark-haired, and 39 years old, was 
in the church on April 2, when word came to him that a gunman 
pursued by the police after a robbery had broken into an apart- 
ment and was holding the elderly man and woman who occupied 
it as hostages against the police following him. The police got 
the gunman, whose name was John Naumo, to agree to talk to a 
priest, then sent for Father Quinn. 

After some discussion, he entered the apartment of Merton A. 
Nicholas, assistant treasurer of the Missionary Education Move- 
ment of the Methodist Book Concern, at 301 West Twenty-second 
Street. Naumo was using Nicholas as a shield and had placed 
Mrs. Nicholas behind him, where he could shoot her if things 
broke badly. 

Father Quinn talked to him for three-quarters of an hour, found 
that Naumo was afraid that the police would beat him up, talked 
him out of this, persuaded him to hand over his gun, then gave 
the police the sign to capture him, which they did. Naumo is in 
Sing Sing, serving a 20- to 40-year term, 

He told a reporter for the Sun today that he hoped that he 
never would have to do another job like that, though he would if 
the occasion arose. Any priest would, he said. When he entered 
the apartment he fully expected to be shot. Dealing constantly 
with seamen, Father Quinn falls unconsciously into the water- 
front vernacular at times and he turned to it now. 

“I thought at first I was going to be plugged,” he said frankly. 
“But, after 15 minutes of talking, I began to think I had him. I 
knew it when he asked for a smoke and I tossed over my cigarettes 
and matches, I talked about his home and his parents and, after 
45 minutes, he held out his gun, butt end first, and I took it. He'd 
been scared to death the cops would ‘give him his lumps.’ I told 
him not to be foolish, that the cops would treat him all right. 
And they did. I saw him when he was in the Tombs and he said 
they'd treated him swell. I was mighty glad when he handed me 
that gun and when the cops, who had been sneaking onto the fire 
escape, came in. 

“I was thankful to get out alive, and the grace of God was instru- 
mental in making it possible.” 

Father Quinn said that he had been informed by Mr. KENNEDY 
of his bill, but that he never had expected it to pass. He thought 
it would be buried in committee and considers it a very high 
honor that it received a favorable vote. 


The Cut-Over Nation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE BATTLE CREEK (MICH.) ENQUIRER AND 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, under permission 
to extend by remarks, I wish to include an editorial from the 
Battle Creek (Mich.) Enquirer and News: 


THE CUT-OVER NATION 


The National Resources Committee has been surveying the situa- 
tion in the cut-over timberlands of northern Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota. It is a sorry sight and the facts are even sorrier, 
but one wonders if the National Resources Committee has confined 
itself to the broad view of the country's problems or simply looked 
in the one place and found the one thing. 

Mr. Roosevelt comments in connection with the survey that 
Government expenditures “have enabled these people to survive, 
but could not provide a satisfactory, permanent solution to their 
problem.” It is self-evident that this is so, but it is so no less in 
the North than in the South, East, and West. 

The suggestion of the committee is that long-term loans should 
be provided these destitute residents of the barrens left by timber 
removal, the loans to go to those who are living where successful 
farming could be carried on. The others, the committee feels, 
should be relocated. 
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Mr. Roosevelt says, and many will agree, that relief payments 

“do not provide a permanent solution.” If that is true of the tim- 
ber country, it is true elsewhere in the Nation. Relief is only a 
stopgap. 
Certainly the same problem and the same question arises in 
every city, town, and hamlet in the Nation. Relief is no solution 
for the out-of-work workman; nor can he be moved and relocated, 
as Tugwell sought to move the drought victims before the rains 
came again to the West. 

If the problem of what comes after relief is to be met by 
Government loaning and relocating, then it is too staggering a 
problem for the imagination to calculate. 

‘There could be a resettlement, however, and a simple one at that. 
It would follow the call of industry for help in the wake of an 
authentic, well-founded business recovery. The young men cf the 
North, the South, the East, and the West would resettle them- 
selves and their families and the old folks. 

It might be true then that a sympathetic nation could find for 
5 * minority some better solution of their problems than 
relief. 


The United States Housing Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN M. HOUSTON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1939 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, the United States Housing 
Authority was set up to clear slums and to provide decent 
housing for low-income families, and with that objective in 
mind I supported the United States Housing Act of 1937 
and the amendments thereto,.but I am not in sympathy with 
the provisions of S. 591 to further amend the act of 1937 
and am voting against this resolution to consider it. 

The proponents of this bill say that the proposed gross 
subsidy of $73,000,000 will actually make possible low rents 
not on $1,600,000,000 but on $2,220,000,000 worth of housing; 
that it will enable rents in the 51 P. W. A. housing projects 
costing $123,000,000 to be brought down to the means of low- 
income families; that this gross annual subsidy will at present 
interest rates be reduced to a net subsidy of about $50,000,- 
000 by an annual profit on the Government’s total loans; 
that the bill adds nothing to the 1940 Budget or the na- 
tional debt; that the funds previously made available are 
all committed and earmarking requests from all over the 
country far exceed $800,000,000; and that a rural housing 
program would be initiated for ill-housed farm and other 
rural families. 

Those who can see no good whatsoever in the bill say it 
will cost the Government $4,380,000,000 over a period of 
60 years; that no part of the rent collected in these projects 
will ever find its way to the Federal Treasury; that munici- 
palities pay no part of the cost of the projects; that it is 
not a low-cost housing proposition as the average has been 
$4,893 per family unit and when all interest charges are 
paid the units will have cost an average of $10,000; that no 
record is available that the people heretofore housed in the 
slums have been placed in the new buildings; that the rural 
section of the bill would be more costly than the providing 
of homes for farmers under the Farm Security Administra- 
tion; and that the Housing Authority would build a house 
on a small tract of land and rent it to the farmer for 60 
years after the farmer deeded the land to the Authority 
although he would never own the home. 

It is my opinion that both proponents and opponents have 
in turn exaggerated the benefits and the disadvantages, but 
it is my belief it will be far better that study be made of the 
possibility of inducing idle private capital, which has been 
estimated at $7,000,000,000, to enter into this housing problem 
and provide the funds for construction of projects in both 
city and rural districts so as to bring about the needed stim- 
ulation in the building industry and provide employment. 

The United States Housing Act requires enabling legisla- 
tion by the various States and, up to this time, the legisla- 
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ture of the State of Kansas has not adopted the required 
legislation, and no one can say that it ever will. Conse- 
quently, no direct benefits to the people of my State can be 
derived at this time, with the possible exception of those in 
rural areas through the Department of Agriculture. The 
Farm Security Administration should now provide that relief, 

If the Congress erred in passing the act of 1937 and sub- 
sequent amendments, we should admit the error and refrain 
from making another of the same kind. The title of the act, 
“To provide financial assistance to the State and political 
subdivisions thereof for the elimination of unsafe and insani- 
tary housing conditions, for the eradication of slums, for the 
provision of decent, safe, and sanitary dwellings for families 
of low income, and for the reduction of unemployment and 
the stimulation of business activity * * *” constitutes 
laudable objectives, but it is my belief that the actual oper- 
ations under the act have fallen far short of our anticipa- 
tion; and we should not launch this new and ambitious plan 
until we have had an opportunity to survey that which has 
been accomplished and perfect our future building plans so 
that those things which we want done will actually be ful- 
filled and at a minimum of expense to the taxpayer. 

Proper housing and environment for city and rural resi- 
dents is a problem of greatest importance, and so are the 
problems of payment for the program, the use of private 
capital to accomplish the desired result, and the assurance 
that the people whom we are trying to aid will receive the 
values which we want them to have and to which they are 
justly entitled. 

Mr. Speaker, I am with reluctance voting against the 
resolution. But it is my honest and sincere belief that the 
bill should not be rushed through the House during the few 
remaining days of this session and that we will be in much 
better position during the next session to formulate a hous- 
ing program that will more nearly bring about our objectives 
and be subject to less criticism. 


New Products Developed Seen As Recovery Basis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. IVOR D. FENTON 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1939 


BUSINESS RECOVERY BUILT ON NEW PRODUCTS FROM IN- 
DUSTRIAL RESEARCH LABORATORIES—THE SCIENCE OF 
SYNTHETICS, THROUGH WHICH NEW SUBSTANCES ARE 
BROUGHT INTO BEING FROM COAL, MILK, COTTON, WOOD, 
FROM WATER AND THE ELEMENTS OF THE AIR, SEEMS TO 
BROADEN WITH EACH FORWARD STEP 


Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I wish to insert in the Appendix of the REcorD an 
article that appeared in the Oregon Daily Journal. 

[From the Oregon Daily Journal] 

New YorK.—Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., chairman of the General Motors 
Corporation, today pictured business recovery built on new products 
from industrial research laboratories. 

The essential elements exist, he said, for “a broad and sound 
upturn in economic activity, with an accompanying promotion of 
new job opportunities.” 

Released in advance from a forthcoming quarterly report to 
stockholders, Sloan’s comments included: 

“In air transport it is apparent that we are just now entering 
upon an era of vast opportunity and growth. i 

Transoceanic mail and passenger flying has already achieved the 
status of routine schedules, carrying new social and commercial 
benefits to peoples everywhere. 

“To the youth of today ‘wings over the earth’ spell opportunity 
unparalleled, 

“Railroad tran: tion, too, is moving rapidly into new d, 
From research race a new Diesel-powered ioe motives ipo speed 
up service and reduce costs. Improved types of roadbed, the in- 
creased use of air conditioning in passenger trains, high-speed, 
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light-weight equipment, traffic control systems, permitting faster 
freight schedules, studies in fuel economy, and many other develop- 
ments indicate a bright future for the railroad—the backbone of 
our transportation system. 

“In no field of industrial research has greater progress been 
made during the depression years than in chemistry. The science 
of synthetics, through which new substances are brought into 
being from coal, milk, cotton, wood, from water and the elements 
of the air, seems to broaden with each forward step. 

“Plastics, a growing family of chemically created materials, are 
finding hundreds of new uses in industry and the home, promoting 
job opportunities all along the line from the raw material to the 
sale of the finished product.” 


Comment on District of Columbia Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1939 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, in the closing hours of 
every session of Congress the activities of both the House of 
Representatives and the Senate are attended by the inevitable 
confusion of legislative effort. A great many measures are 
passed by both Houses; but since the spotlight of publicity 
is focused largely on the major pieces of legislation, the so- 
called minor measures escape notice, and the ultimate fate of 
such measures becomes obscured in the rush of business inci- 
dent to adjournment. 

BILLS HAVE MERIT 

Because of this fact and because some of these measures 
are deserving of better legislative memorials, I wish at this 
time to note with sincere regret the Presidential veto of 
three bills concerning the District of Columbia which origi- 
nated in this body. I refer to H. R. 3314, entitled “A bill 
to provide shorter hours of duty for members of the Fire 
Department of the District of Columbia”; H. R. 5137, en- 
titled “A bill to prohibit the purchase of beer on credit by 
retailers of the District of Columbia”; and H. R. 6834, 
entitled “A bill authorizing the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to settle claims and suits of the District 
of Columbia.” 

The Commissioners for the District of Columbia generally 
gave their approval. Each of these bills received a full, 
fair, and impartial consideration in your Committee for the 
District of Columbia, and in the conviction that they were 
of a beneficial nature for local government, all three were 
favorably reported with the recommendation that they pass. 
The Senate Committee on the District of Columbia likewise 
gave its O. K. before bringing the measures to the attention 
of that body. The House and the Senate concurred in the 
recommendation, and but for the veto of the President, each 
of these bills would have become a part of the body of local 
law. Worth while purposes were sought in passing these 
bills, and an extended consideration of each of them re- 
sulted in the belief that much good would flow from their 
enactment. 


OTHER CITIES ARE LISTED 


In view of an almost universal sentiment for a 40-hour 
week expressed by enactment of the national wage and hour 
law, and in view of the general use of 39 hours as the standard 
for the workweek in the executive departments of the Gov- 
ernment, your committee was of the opinion that a 60-hour 
week for firemen in the District of Columbia was eminently 
reasonable. I might state that such a workweek for firemen, 
or even shorter, is in effect in New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, and practically every large city in the United States. 
It would seem only right and proper that such legislation be 
enacted for the Nation’s Capital. 

With regard to H. R. 6834, the committee was of the 
opinion that power to settle claims of the District of Columbia 
should logically be vested in the most responsible officers of 
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the local government. We assumed that, by virtue of their 
Office, such officers would at all times have the interest of the 
District at heart, and that this additional authority would 
expedite the settlement of claims which would otherwise 
prove too litigious or too expensive. Moreover, the plan of 
reorganization for the government of the District of Columbia 
specifically provides for such an item, and in this light the 
veto of the bill is difficult to understand. 

The purpose of H. R. 5137 was not that the Government 
should act as a collection agency for wholesalers of beer, 
but rather that the conduct of this business, affected as it is 
with a public interest, should be adequately safeguarded to 
the extent that only financially responsible retailers should 
serve the public with a commodity, the distribution of which 
might possibly be open to abuse through extension of exces- 
sive credit. Approximately 17 States have legislation of 
this type, including Virginia, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
and Ohio, and most recently Arkansas. 

PURPOSE TO AID DISTRICT 

I think it peculiarly appropriate that this explanation of 
the purposes of these bills be publicly stated again at this 
time. The path of legislation for the District of Columbia 
is, at best, mever smooth. Throughout the entire session 
the Committee for the District of Columbia has devoted its 
utmost in time and energy to the formulation and advocacy 
of reasonable laws for the District whose legislative welfare 
is committed to its care. It is disappointing, therefore, that 
its efforts should be negatived by Presidential vetoes at the 
end of a session, particularly marked by an unusual struggle 
for the enactment of District of Columbia legislation. 


Status and Prospects of War Referendum Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1939 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, at the present time in my 
home city, Indianapolis, there is intense agitation over the 
question as to whether the city shall purchase the water plant 
that supplies water to our citizens. One of our great In- 
dianapolis newspapers is suggesting that the way to decide 
the question honestly, and with due regard to the rights of 
all, is by a referendum, when the citizens will have an oppor- 
tunity to express themselves. 

I believe in the referendum principle but I would like to see 
it applied to the higher and more important things of life. 
It seems to me a ridiculous travesty that while our people 
can vote on the election of a constable or the purchase of a 
water plant, they have nothing to say as to the most impor- 
tant and tragic of all decisions—the decision that means the 
breaking up of family ties, the sundering of heartstrings, and 
the hurling of our fine young men into the bloody chasm of 
foreign wars. How can we ever explain such inconsistency? 
What reason is there in right and justice that our democ- 
racy should stop at the water’s edge? If our democracy 
means anything at all, it should apply not only in our 
domestic concerns but in our foreign relations; in the ques- 
tion of sending our youth into mass killings in foreign coun- 
tries; in the vital decisions which are to determine whether 
we are to remain a free and independent Nation or whether 
we are to become a satellite of certain great powers that 
would use us for their own ends. 

Surely if our democracy has any vitality and meaning 
whatsoever, it should apply in such cases of transcendent 
importance, as well as in such relatively minor and insig- 
nificant things as the purchase of a water plant. 

Those of us who are engaged in the struggle to extend the 
frontiers of democracy by giving the common people a 
broader control over our foreign affairs are not faint of 
heart. With no lack of modesty, but with a confidence born 
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of the faith that is within us, we declare that the fight to 
give the people a right to vote on participation in foreign 
wars has only begun. 

On account of my activity in behalf of a constitutional 
amendment that would give the American people a right to 
vote on proposals to participate in foreign wars, and because 
my name has become to a considerable extent associated with 
that proposal throughout the country, I believe it is a privilege 
I can rightfully claim, if indeed it is not a duty enjoined 
upon me, to make a report on the status and prospects of the 
proposed war referendum amendment at the close of the first 
session of the Seventy-sixth Congress. 

On January 10, 1939, I reintroduced my war referendum 
resolution containing the principle of the original resolution 
first introduced by me in Congress in 1935. In the process 
of time the resolution has been revised to conform to 
sound, constructive criticism and in the form in which it 
is now pending, as introduced by me in January last, the 
resolution reads as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of 
each House concurring therein), That the following article is 
proposed as an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which shall be valid to all intents and purposes as a part 


of the Constitution when ratified by conventions in three-fourths 
of the States as provided in the Constitution: 
“ARTICLE — 

“SECTION 1. Except in case of invasion by armed forces, actual 
or immediately threatened by an approaching military expedition, 
or attack upon the United States or its Territorial possessions, or 
by any non-American nation against any country in the Western 
Hemisphere, the people shall have the sole power by a national 
referendum to declare war or to engage in warfare overseas. Con- 
gress, when it deems a national crisis to exist in conformance 
with this article, shall by concurrent resolution refer the question 

the people. 

mo. 2. Congress shall by law provide for the enforcement of this 
section. 

“Sec. 3. This article shall become operative when ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by conventions in the several States, 
as provided in the Constitution.” 


It will be observed that the constitutional amendment pro- 
posed in this resolution would not in any way, shape, or degree 
interfere with our national defense. In case of attack on the 
United States or any other country in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, the referendum would not apply. Our responsibility 
under the Monroe Doctrine is fully recognized by the resolu- 
tion. A referendum would not be possible under this resolu- 
tion except to decide whether or not we shall order our boys 
overseas to fight in foreign wars. It is my contention and the 
contention of others who think as I do that when it comes to 
determining whether or not it is the best policy to send our 
young men—the flower of our manhood—to be slaughtered in 
foreign lands those who have to suffer and if need be to die 
and to bear the awful burdens and costs and griefs of war 
should have something to say about it. That the American 
people as a whole think so, too, is shown by the fact that 
four carefully conducted Gallup polls have indicated an enor- 
mous majority to be in favor of my proposal. It seems to be 
such a fair proposal, so much in harmony with the principles 
of equality and justice on which this great Nation was 
founded, that I sometimes wonder how anyone can oppose it. 

On its introduction this resolution was sent to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, that being the committee to which all 
questions relating to constitutional amendments are referred. 

The committee has taken no action of any kind on the 
proposition. During the four and a half years my war refer- 
endum proposal in its various forms has been before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary that committee has bottled it up very 
successfully. The committee has decided that it deserves 
asphyxiation without benefit of clergy. The able chairman 
of the committee, my good friend Judge HATTON SuMNERs, 
usually so kind and jovial and benevolent, has not had the 
faintest semblance of a smile for this favorite child of my 
dreams. 

On the fifteenth day of March last, availing myself of my 
rights under the parliamentary rules of the House, I filed at 
the Clerk’s desk a discharge petition to bring this resolution 
out of the Committee on the Judiciary and before the House 
for debate and a vote. Mrs. Roosevelt, in her very interesting 
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article on my proposal, published earlier this year in the 
Liberty magazine, said that she would be willing to have the 
resolution debated, and that, I am sure, is the general attitude 
of fair-minded women and men throughout the country. 

A proposal that holds the heart interest of so many mil- 
lions of people certainly is entitled to a better fate than 
strangulation in committee. It should be brought out under 
a rule granting the fullest latitude of debate and amendment, 
and should then be voted up or down on its merits. No 
other method of disposing of this great, vital question will 
ever satisfy the American people. 

Forty-seven members of the House, representing about 
12,000,000 Americans, have signed the discharge petition to 
secure consideration and a vote on this measure. Under the 
rules of the House the discharge petition will not become 
effective unless or until it is signed by 218 Members, a ma- 
jority of the House. 

It is interesting to trace the progress that has been made 
in promoting this legislation in the upper branch of Congress. 

On Sunday, January 9, 1938, the steering committee for 
the war referendum met in my office in the House Office 
Building and agreed on a revision of the then pending Ludlow 
war-referendum resolution, which was read in the House 
of Representatives the next day by the gentleman from New 
York, Representative HAMILTON Fis, the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. That revision 
represented the composite judgment of members of the steer- 
ing committee as to how the text of the resolution might be 
improved. 

Personally, I gave my approval to this revision, as did every 
member of the steering committee. In principle, it did not 
change the proposal, but it did go further than the original 
in respect to placing adequate safeguards around the Mon- 
roe Doctrine by providing that if any country in the West- 
ern Hemisphere is attacked by any non-American nation 
the referendum will not be invoked. The text of the reso- 
lution presented to the House on January 10, 1938, by the 
supporters of this peace amendment was as follows: 

Section 1. Except in case of attack by armed forces, actual or 
immediately threatened, upon the United States or its territorial 
possessions or by any non-American nation against any country 


in the Western Hemisphere, the people shall have the sole power 


by, a national referendum, to declare war or to engage in warfare 


overseas. Congress, when it deems a national crisis to exist in 
conformance with this article, shall, by concurrent resolution, 
refer the question to the people. 

Sec. 2. Congress shall by law provide for the enforcement of 
this section. 

Sec. 3. This article shall become operative when ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by conventions in the several 
States, as provided in the Constitution. 

Later in the year 1938, 12 United States Senators adopted 
the exact text of the resolution, as quoted above, and with- 
out changing a word, syllable, or punctuation mark, intro- 
duced it in the upper branch of Congress under their joint 
sponsorship, 

The Seventy-fifth Congress expired without the approval 
of my resolution by either branch of Congress. The so- 
called Ludlow amendment was still languishing in the House 
Committee on the Judiciary when the gavels pounded out ad- 
journment, giving it the coup de grace. In the Senate there 
had been no committee action on the jointly sponsored du- 
plicate of the Ludlow House joint resolution. 

The Seventy-sixth Congress opened last January with 
dark prospects for the war referendum, due to the uncom- 
promising opposition of the national administration and the 
terrific beating the proposal had received from powerful 
newspapers. 

The administration wants no strings tied to its authority 
in emergencies that may lead to war. 

For this point of view I have no criticism, although I do not 
for one moment agree that the people have no right to say 
whether or not their sons shall be sent into bloody wars over- 
seas arising as a result of boundary disputes and blood feuds 
among nations that have been warring for a thousand years 
and that will be warring a thousand years after all of us are 
dead and gone. This, I think, presents a case where the 
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principal and not the agent should decide. The agent is a 
little group in Washington. The principal is the 130,000,000 
people who comprise the American Nation—the people who 
have to do the suffering and pay the costs of war. 

I repeat that I have no criticism of the administration’s 
viewpoint, because I believe its position is honest, though 
wholly untenable and violative of fundamental American 
rights. But I cannot find it in my heart to be quite so 
charitable toward the great newspapers that have poured 
their vitriol on my proposal. Their motivation is not so 
altruistic. 

Every newspaper that is controlled by the international 
financiers, every newspaper that is allied with the munitions 
traffic and with the ungodly profiteers who wou'd not hesi- 
tate to make merchandise out of human blood, is hell-bent 
against allowing the people to have anything to say about 
sending our boys into the slaughter pens of foreign countries. 

Notwithstanding the handicaps and the forbidding prospect, 
the other body of Congress has made definite headway in 
the Seventy-sixth Congress in promoting the war referendum. 
On February 28 last 12 United States Senators joined in re- 
introducing the identical Ludlow war referendum resolution 
that was read to the House on January 10, 1938. The 12 
Senators who joined in the sponsorship of the measure were 
La FOLLETTE, of Wisconsin; Bone, of Washington; CAPPER, of 
Kansas; CLARK of Idaho; CLARK of Missouri; DONAHEY, of 
Ohio; Frazier, of North Dakota; LuNDEEN, of Minnesota; 
Morray, of Montana; NYE, of North Dakota; SHIPSTEAD, of 
Minnesota; and WHEELER, of Montana. 

Hearings on this measure were conducted for 21 days, 
beginning on May 10 and ending on May 31 last, before a 
subcommittee of the Senate Committee on the Judiciary 
composed of Senator Hatcu, of New Mexico, chairman; 
Senator MILLER, of Arkansas; Senator Boran, of Idaho, and 
Senator WILEY, of Wisconsin. Proponents and opponents of 
the resolution presented their arguments ably and exhaus- 
tively. The printed hearings are now available to all who 
desire to read them. 

The subcommittee put the decision up to the full com- 
mittee, which divided on the proposition, six standing for 
a favorable report on the resolution and eight for an un- 
favorable report. To relieve the impasse it was agreed to 
report the resolution to the Senate “without recommenda- 
tion” and it is now on the Senate calendar awaiting the 
action of the other branch. 

The difference in viewpoints of great minds on this propo- 
sition is reflected in the opposite attitudes of Chairman 
Summers, of the House Judiciary Committee and Chairman 
AsuHourst, of the Senate Judiciary Committee, both of whom 
are scholars and students of constitutional affairs. Mr. SUM- 
NERS has bitterly contested the idea of a popular referendum 
on foreign wars. Senator AsHurst, who heads the Senate 
Judiciary group, voted to report the resolution favorably, 
and his office advises me that he will vote for its enactment 
if it reaches a show-down in the Senate. 

Senator Boram, of Idaho, former chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the Senate, also voted to report the 
resolution favorably—a rather vivid contrast with the atti- 
tude of his successor as chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, Senator Prrrman, who has always been opposed 
to it. Other Senators of the Judiciary Committee who voted 
to report the measure favorably were Van Nuys, of Indiana; 
Locan, of Kentucky; O’Manoney, of Wyoming; and MILLER, 
of Arkansas. All of these are able men and profound students 
of public affairs. 

The next regular session of the Seventy-sixth Congress 
will open on January 3 next, with a good deal of the war- 
referendum ground already plowed and harrowed. I shall 
hope at the next session to complete my war-referendum-dis- 
charge petition, which is officially known as discharge peti- 
tion No. 4 of the Seventy-sixth Congress. I hope that as 
many Members as possible will sign that petition at the pres- 
ent session, for the more signatures we obtain now the more 
formidable will be our appeal when Congress reconvenes. 
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When January comes the Senate war-referendum resolution 
will be awaiting action on the Senate Calendar. There are 
prospects of very interesting and important developments in 
respect to this resolution at the next session of the Congress, 


T. V. A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FOREST A. HARNESS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1939 


Mr. HARNESS. Mr. Speaker, I owe all of you, but most 
specifically my esteemed colleague the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. RANKIN], an apology. On July 14 in speaking 
for restrictions upon the New Deal’s Soviet Frankenstein 
T. V. A., I referred to the gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. 
RANKIN] as a Self-deluded gold-brick salesman; but that 
seems to be my no means his major attainment. He is, 
among other things, a clever comedian. 

To those of you who think Jack Benny or Fred Allen is 
funny, I commend the efforts of my colleague appearing on 
pages 3752-3753 of the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp. Note there the flashing wit by which he devastates my 
appeal of July 14 for the serious consideration of the social, 
political, and economic problems created by T. V. A. 

I then asked what is to happen to the coal industry in 
and around the T. V. A. area, as Mr. RAnKrn’s pet mon- 
strosity of State socialism usurps the market for five and 
three-fourths million tons of coal. I asked what the loss 
of revenue will mean to the railroads formerly transporting 
that coal, and what is in the future for the thousands of coal 
miners and railroad men whose jobs will be destroyed. 

I wanted to know how the State of Tennessee and its politi- 
cal subdivisions are to make up the three and one-half mil- 
lion dollars in tax revenues which were lost upon the sale 
of those Tennessee utility properties, and who will repay 
the annual loss at the Treasury for the one and one-fourth 
million dollars which those companies annually paid in 
Federal taxes. 

I particularly would like to know whether the seriously 
affected counties in Tennessee, Georgia, and Alabama are 
actually to be destroyed as political units, or whether Con- 
gress will be expected to underwrite their defaulted bond 
issues and adopt them as public wards at the taxpayers’ 
expense. Previously I said that as much as 40 percent of 
the taxable valuation in some counties is being destroyed 
by T. V. A. Since that time I am informed that the losses 
in some instances actually run as high as 60 or 70 percent. 

Since the answer is footless levity, we may presume that 
the solution of these grave problems will follow the cus- 
tomary addled New Deal pattern. We will be expected to 
buy our way out of each succeeding jam as it develops, just 
as we have finished paying out sixty-five and one-half mil- 
lion dollars more of the taxpayers’ money to reimburse the 
owners of the Tennessee utility companies whose properties 
T. V. A. has destroyed and confiscated. If we destroy the 
coal industry or the railroads, just send the taxpayers the 
bill. If that puts a few hundred thousand more citizens on 
relief, just hike the relief appropriations. If we destroy 
several counties in the Tennessee Valley, let the rest of the 
country assume their obligations and pay their way in the 
future. 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] is, as usual, 
confused when he speaks of T. V. A. distributing its blessings 
in the rural sections of the Tennessee Valley. T. V. A. is 
merely the device. Wein Congress are the disbursing agents, 
and the people of Indiana and other parts of the country are 
on the paying end of another gigantic New Deal charity 
enterprise. 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] is even 
confused as to the principal recipients. The little fellows and 
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the underprivileged are getting a few crumbs, it is true; but 
the real gravy is going to the biggest kind of big business, the 
Aluminum Corporation of America, Monsanto Chemical Co., 
and Victor Chemical Corporation, who are buying T. V. A. 
power much cheaper than they can generate it right in their 
own plants. 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] also com- 
pletely sidesteps the question of honesty in T, V. A. accounting 
methods. In fact no new dealer yet has had a word of 
defense to offer for the fact that the General Accounting 
nie has challenged some 18,000 different items on the 
record. 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] praises these 
so-called benevolences, and infers that only under T. V. A. are 
such things possible. But we have managed to do away with 
a few wash boards, kerosene lamps, and other forms of 
drudgery and inconvenience in Indiana. In fact, we have 
built more miles of rural power lines in Indiana alone than 
has been built in the entire T. V. A. area, which is easily three 
times the size of our State. There is this significant differ- 
ence: My people and the people of other regions outside the 
Tennessee Valley are paying the freight for every development 
in that area. But I am proud and happy to say that in 
Indiana we are paying for our improvements with our own 
money. We have not found it necessary, and I hope we never 
will find it necessary to ask any one else to contribute to our 
well-being. 

I am moved to confess an increasing interest in, and re- 
spect for my esteemed colleague, despite the fact that he has 
the New Deal faults of not being able to get his feet on the 
ground and recognize a hard fact when he meets it face to 
face. He is doing his best to show me that if you can just 
be funny enough, you can avoid the laws of arithmetic and 
economics. He has also taught me, a brash newcomer to 
these Halls, some amazing things about the acoustic prop- 
erties of our Capitol Buildings. I simply did not realize, 
until the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] demon- 
strated it to me, that laughter and applause flowing from an 
imaginative pen in his office in suite 358 of the old House 
Office Building could be so amazingly amplified without the 
benefit of our microphones here on the floor that they could 
be made to resound through this Chamber and record them- 
Selves in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, as they did in this 
instance. 

That is, I admit, a neat trick. It is almost as good, in 
fact, as some of the New Deal hocus-pocus that goes on in 
the operation of the T. V. A. 


Philippine Planters Should Get Their Fair Share 
of Profits Reaped by Foreign Sugar Interests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. JOHN G. ALEXANDER 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1939 


ARTICLE BY PORFIRIO U. SEVILLA, PUBLISHER 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, in view of our own inter- 
est in the matter as an important part of our daily food, and 
also in view of the fact that the welfare of the Philippine 
Commonwealth is largely dependent upon the sugar industry, 
I deem it only right that we should give some consideration 
to that factor of the Philippine economy. 

In the following article Mr. Porfirio U. Sevilla, publisher of 
the Philippine-American Advocate, fighting for the Filipino 
planters, comprising 25,000 planters with a million laborers 
and their families behind them, has pointed out that it is only 
just and proper that the Congress of the United States give 
to these people the rights enjoyed by and protected for the 
citizens of the United States. Since the sugar industry of the 
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islands is so closely integrated with that of the mainland, it 
is only proper that the administration should look into these 
facts, and that it should draw up from the plan in the article 
below some plan that will be of benefit to the Filipino planters 
and laborers of the medium and the small independent sugar 
centrals. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I submit for your con- 
sideration a statement made by Porfirio U. Sevilla, promi- 
nent publisher, which is based on his close contact with his 
own people and his studies of their problems: 

REVOLUTION OR SQUARE DEAL FOR THE PHILIPPINE SUGAR PLANTERS 

(By Porfirio U. Sevilla, Publisher) 


Unless the Congress and the President of the United States move 
speedily to investigate the clouds hanging over the sugar industry 
of the Philippines, as over the sugar industry of the United States, 
and protect the planters against monopolists, the great sugar indus- 
try of the Philippines may end in a revolt or else starvation for 
thousands of families. 

The present dictatorship, in which monopoly married to a 
political machine threatens the economic and even the political 
rights of one of the greatest industries in the must be 
placed under the flag and Constitution and the administration of 
the United States without delay, if the Philippines are to be saved 
from widespread popular revolt. 

It is the old story of Spanish domination, today as 40 years ago. 

It is the old history of Spanish domination which the world has 
witnessed in Mexico. 

Think of this, you who descended from the patriots of the 
American Revolution of 1776: 

Ninety percent of our soil fitted for agriculture is owned and 
controlled by the same Spanish landlords or their corporate heirs, 
who dominated our soil through the nineteenth century until the 
shot fired by Admiral Dewey in 1898. 

More than 90 percent of our sugar industry is a monopoly in 
Spanish or other foreign lands who grind the labor of the Filipino 
down to the pittance of 15 to 30 cents for the long day’s toil. 

The Philippine government, controlled by Spanish landlords and 
industrial monopoly, exercising executive, legislative, and Judiciary 
powers, dominates the people and maintains a system of feu 
worthy of the Dark Ages. 

And such conditions as these perpetuated under the American 
flag and Constitution, conditions said to be less humane than 
under fascism in Italy, nazi-ism in Germany, or even communism 
in Russia, Indeed, you have to go back to the history of Spanish 
dictatorship in Mexico, two generations ago, in order to find a true 
picture of the Spanish landlord regime which today is crushing 
the sugar-growing industry of the Philippines. 

What is the remedy?—you ask. 

It is very simple—so plain and simple that any American citi- 
zen (except a sugar monopolist or landlord agent) can see the 
remedy by opening his eyes long enough to read this brief text. 

1. Let Congress amend existing acts so as to give the sugar 
industry of the Philippines the same protection of wholesome laws 
that are enjoyed by the farmers and small industries of the 
United States. 

2. Let the United States see that there is installed in the 
Philippines a sugar administration that the rights of 
Filipinos on a basis of equality with other citizens under the 
American flag. 

8. Let the President of the United States and the Congress of 
the United States take control of our lives and liberty, our in- 
dustries and our homes, from the ruthless grasp of a Spanish 
dictatorship and a Spanish monopoly, and give the 16,000,000 
Filipino men, women, and children the same enlightened 
humane government that elsewhere prevails under American ad- 
ministration. 

4. Save the people of the Philippines from a ruthless grasp far 
less humane and far less just, than that from which American 
patriots rebelled 150 years ago. Take the heel of the Spanish 
conqueror and his political agents from off our necks. Save us 
from the Quezon Spanish monopoly. Save us from the serfdom of 
Spanish landlords. Save us from the political machine which 
grinds our industry. 

SUGAR INDUSTRY 

The sugar industry in the Philippine Islands is operated be- 
tween the mills and the planters. There are three classifications 
of centrals—the big ones, the medium, and the small. 

The biggest centrals are controlled by Spaniards and foreigners, 
namely, the Elizaldes, Tabacalera, Ossorrio, and Soriano interests. 
The medium and the small ones are owned by a few small inde- 
pendent native Filipinos with the support of the Philippine 
planters. 

SPANISH CONTROL 


There are at least 20 sugar centrals in the islands, 13 of these 
being controlled by Spanish foreign interests. 

The sugar administrator of the Philippine Islands, under the 
Jones-Costigan Act as embodied under the constitution of the 
Philippine Islands, should exercise a proportional allocation of 
interest between the sugar centrals and the planters according to 
the classification of the centrals. We propose a schedule of 65 
percent for the planter and 35 percent for the centrals in those 
Classified as “big” centrals; the planters share in the medium 
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class should be 60 percent and the centrals 40 percent, and of the 
small class—a 50-50 basis. This schedule would greatly enhance 
the security of the native Philippine planter and also insure a 
greater share of the profits being kept in the islands. 

Today the United States Treasury reports that it holds $82,- 
573,000 to the credit of the Philippines. Today the excise taxes 
on coconut oil and the sugar excise taxes together yield something 
like $25,000,000 to the credit of the Filipino people. Listen to our 
plea—do not deliver these millions (nearly $100,000,000) to the 
dictatorship and its monopolists! Held to the credit of the Fili- 
pino people, let these millions go to the Filipino planters by such 
measures as may be deemed by the President of the United States 
and the Congress most just to all. 

These millions should never be delivered over to a Spanish 
monopoly and its political agents to further strengthen their 
strangle-hold on the sons of the soil. Planned by a beneficent 
United States Government for the future welfare of an inde- 
pendent and hard-working people, let these funds go where they 
ey should go—for the salvation of the people and their in- 

‘ustry. 

According to the Honorable Frep L. CRAWFORD in a speech before 
the House regarding bill H. R. 7096, Representative CRAWFORD 
charged Manuel L. Quezon, President of the Commonwealth of the 
Philippines, of misusing these funds in such a manner as not 
provided by act of Congress, which is aimed to benefit the Philip- 
pine economy until Philippine independence is granted, par- 
ticularly for the Philippine industry—the Filipino planters. Rep- 
resentative CRAWFORD said: 

“Under the Philippine Independence Act and other acts since 
approved we had up to June 30 1939, made available some §82,- 
573,000 for the Philippine treasury. We are providing for the 
Philippine treasury on the coconut-oil excise tax and the sugar 
excise tax, in round figures, from twenty-two to twenty-seven 
million dollars annually. If you will read the bill carefully you 
will find language to the effect that when this money is made 
available over there they shall use it for the purpose of en- 
trenching Philippine economy to meet world conditions after they 
have received their independence. When Dr. Sayre was before the 
committee—and he was the only witness we heard and, of course, he 
supported the bill—I asked him for certain figures, and a state- 
ment covering certain acts taken by the Philippine Legislature 
looking to the disposition of these funds. If you want an eye 
opener, read the extension of remarks where I shall include this 
statement I hold, furnished me by the State Department, and 
which I received directly from Mr. Jacobs. Read what is being 
done with this excise-tax fund. Then make up your mind as to 
whether or not the funds are being used for the purpose of 
constructively recasting Philippine economy to meet conditions 
after independence is ted. 

“Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to insert the statement 
in the Record at this point. 

“The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

“There was no objection. 


Disposition of the coconut-oil excise tax funds by the Philippine 
authorities 
1. To replenish “the current surplus of the general 
fund proper by transferring thereto from the 
coconut-oil excise tax the sum of ?26,840,000, 
which is the total of the extraordinary ap- 
propriations that have been authorized from 
the general fund proper,” from President 
Quezon’s budget message, dated Oct. 30, 
1937, page 5, Philippine budget for 1938. 
2. Subscriptions to the stock of the Manila Rail- 
road (owned by the Philippine Government) 
and restoration and replacement of sinking- 
fund investment in the Manila Railroad Co. 
and in Philippine Railway Co. bonds, as in- 
dicated in the seventh endorsement, dated 
Dec. 3, 1937, by the President of the Philip- 
pines on Philippine Act No, 3116, in the fifth 
and sixth endorsements, dated Dec. 16, 1937, 
on Philippine Act No. 3227, and in the monthly 
report of the auditor general of the Philip- 
r JOO sre sete aes oben as 
8. For the construction, reconstruction, improve- 
ment, alteration, repair, extension, and/or 
completion of elementary-school buildings in 
the Philippines, Commonwealth Act No. 240, 
approved Dec. 8, 1937, pp. 377-407 of Official 
Gazette, dated Feb. 19, 1938-.--------------- 
4. Annual grant to the city of Manila for the con- 
struction of public improvements, Common- 
wealth Act No. 242, shown as “payable from 
the coconut-oil excise-tax fund“ in the 
monthly report of the Philippine auditor 
general for January 1938 
5. Various items relating to reforestation, division 
of public lands, research activities, and public 
health, General Appropriation Act for 1938, 
No. 245, approved Dec. 17, 1937, sec. 6, p. 631, 
Official Gazette, dated Mar. 3, 1938......._.__ 
6. Appropriation for acquisition of home sites in 
large landed estates, Commonwealth Act No. 
260, approved Apr. 18, 1938, p. 1267, Official 
Gazette, dated May 21, 1938——— 


P26, 840, 000. 00 


3, 369, 522. 50 


5, 050, 000. 00 


1, 000, 000. 00 


1, 037, 748. 00 


2, 000, 000. 00 
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Disposition of the coconut-oil excise tar — by the Philippine 
aut iorities - Continued 
7. Various items relating to reforestation, survey 
of public lands, research activities, and public 
health, General Appropriation Act for 1939, 
No. 300, sec. 5, approved June 9, 1938, pp. 
3319-3442, Official Gazette, dated Dec. 17, 1938. 
8. Reforestation and afforestation, Commonwealth 
Act No. 304, approved June 9, 1938, pp. 
2426-2427, Official Gazette, dated Sept. 20 
bE Pye on Lu Sy SS ee ee ee 
9. Certain public works, consisting chiefly of the 
construction of public buildings, drainage, 
and sanitation for the city of Manila, na- 
tional and city roads, flood control, sea-pro- 
tection works, bridges, etc., Commonwealth 
Act No. 330, approved June 18, 1938, pp. 
838 Official Gazette, dated Sept. 29, 
10. For reimbursement of amount appropriated 
under Act No. 3932, passed Nov. 29, 1932, 
from irrigation bond funds under Act No. 
2940, approved Aug. 23, 1938, by Common- 
wealth Act No. 369, p. 2909, Official Gazette, 
CCC 
11. For leasing landed estates, Commonwealth Act 
No. 378, approved Aug. 23, 1938, p. 2982, 
Official Gazette, dated Nov. 8, 1938_.._---- 
12. Revolving fund for loans to provinces, mu- 
nicipalities, and cities, for building markets 
and waterworks, Commonwealth Act No. 403, 
approved Sept. 13, 1938, p. 2163, Official 
Gazette, dated Nov. 26, 1938. 
13. For an agronomical survey of the Philippines, 
Commonwealth Act No. 418, approved May 
c ee ee ee EN 
14. To provide for reforestation and afforesta- 
tion, Commonwealth Act No. 436, approved 
MAY 31, 29OR So ante nccna a aaa 
15. To provide for the transfer of the University of 
the Philippines to a site outside the city of 
Manila, Commonwealth Act No. 442, approved 
DUBS I OO ais oer ——T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—V——— 17, 500, 000. 00 


NN alas snc separ A A ae * 165, 071, 295. 50 


1In all cases where there are no citations to the Official Gazette, 
the source of information has been some report of the United 
States High Commissioner to the Philippine Islands. Printed 
copies of the Official Gazette have only been received up to June 
13, 1939. 

*Copies of the acts passed by the National Assembly in 1939 
have not been received so that it is impossible to prepare an 
accurate list of all those appropriations the payment of which 
might be authorized out of the excise-tax proceeds. 


Although the total amount of the excise-tax proceeds known 
to have been appropriated is approximately P165,000,000, or $82,- 
500,000, the actual amount which the Philippine authorities have 
had set up in demand deposits in the United States to cover these 
appropriations is only P76,000,000, or $38,000,000, out of total col- 
lections from August 1934 through June 30, 1939, available for 
remittance to the commonwealth government, amounting to 
P165,147,931.40, or $82,573,965.70. The actual amount spent, there- 
fore, does not exceed $38,000,000 and must be less than this, as 
some of these demand deposits and all of the time deposits are 
still in the United States. 

“Mr. Crawrorp. Mr. Speaker, I am further advised by Mr. 
Jacobs, of the State Department, that, roughly, $3,000,000 have 
been loaned to the National Development Co. of Manila for the 
purchase of the steamship Mayon from the Dollar Steamship Co. 
representatives and two sugar refineries located in the city of 
Manila. If this be true, it is certainly in order to assume that 
these Government-owned refineries will in the future compete 
with the fields and mills owned by the people here in the United 
States. These are additional reasons for a thorough inquiry into 
the use of all of these funds.” 


Note.—A peso (P) is equal to about 50 cents of American money. 


Mr. Sevilla continues: 


Let me ask you—you who sit in the Congress of the United 
States—was it not your distinct aim, both in the Jones-Costigan 
Act and in the Tydings-McDuffie Act, to give us an administration 
in the interests of the entire sugar industry, the planter as well 
as the industrial monopoly? Did you not aim to protect our 
people? Was it ever your will to deliver us, bound hand and foot, 
to a monopoly entrenched in dictatorial political power? 

Has it not been always your aim, first and last, to do for the 
Philippines and the Filipino workmen and small industries abso- 
lute justice and final liberty? 

And that is all we ask today—namely, to carry out the humane 
policy that has characterized your 40 years of American adminis- 
tration, and pursue that policy to the end; not to preach justice 
and liberty and then desert us to our oppressors, but to practice 


P1, 035, 925. 00 


1, 000, 000. 00 


4, 800, 000. 00 


1, 500, 000. 00 


10, 000, 000. 00 


250, 00. 00 


1, 000, 000. 00 
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justice and insure liberty, and at the same time preserve one of our 
greatest industries from demolition. 

It is your right, it is your duty up to July 4, 1946, to carry your 
principles of humane government into practice. Do it in your own 
way, of course. Do it in the way you are now doing in the United 
States is all we have to suggest. If you have better plans than 
are here suggested, a simpler way of securing justice and fair 
administration, we shall be only too happy to cooperate. 

It seems such a plain and simple thing—to perhaps au- 
thorize your great Department of Agriculture to extend its 
protective arm for our salvation—that we are suggesting 
that. One word granting such authority to the Department 
of Agriculture—and the rest is a plain road to a just end. 

This is our prayer: Continue to the end of the chapter 
the high aims that have marked your career in the Philip- 
pines for the past 40 years. Adapt your policy, outlined in 
your congressional acts of many years, to meet present 
conditions and future development. And, finally, save a 
great industry and a patriotic people from conditions paral- 
leled only in the feudal regime of the Mexican-Spanish 
dictatorship of generations past. 

We look to you—our sugar industry looks to you—our 
workers look to you—our landless people look to you for 
true independence from our oppressors, as your fathers 
looked to the flag of independence for salvation in the 
days now long gone by. And—act immediately! 


Investigate the Jefferson National Expansion 
Memorial in St. Louis and Save $30,000,000 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1939 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, this Congress, before 
it adjourns, should authorize an investigation to be made 
into the unlawful spending of $6,750,000 appropriated for 
relief, work relief, and the building of useful projects, which 
was diverted by Executive order for a huge real-estate 
unloading scheme in St. Louis, known as the Jefferson 
National Expansion Memorial. 

Congress has never directly or indirectly appropriated one 
cent toward this project. As the Members all know, St. 
Louis now has a beautiful memorial to Thomas Jefferson. 
A second memorial will be an ambiguity, and, make no mis- 
take, its building will be interpreted as a political maneuver 
to hold together the tottering forces of Democracy in St. 
Louis. 

Mr. Speaker, I again repeat, after 4 years of careful study 
and after consulting with those who are most familiar with 
this promotional scheme, in my opinion, the use of $6,750,000 
of Federal relief funds for this memorial monstrosity is 
illegal because: 

(1) Congress has never appropriated that particular 
money for that particular memorial. 

(2) The President was without power to allocate relief 
funds from the act of 1935, as he expressly tried to do, 
namely for the objects and purposes of the Historic Sites 
Act, and could use it only for relief and work relief on useful 
public projects not provided for by any specific act. 

(3) Congress has not only not made any appropriation 
for the objects and purposes of the Historic Sites Act, but 
expressly provided in the act itself that no indebtedness 
should be incurred to bind the United States, and, still later, 
in April of this year, refused to reappropriate the $6,750,000 
to the purposes of that act, so even assuming that the money 
was lawfully allocated to such purpose in the first instance, 
this action by Congress evidences the purpose and intent 
that the funds, should, and they did, therefore lapse on 
June 30, 1939, as an unused appropriation. 
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(4) The payment of the bulk of the money into the regis- 
try of the court in St. Louis will not avail, because, so long 
as it remains in the custody and under control of any Fed- 
eral agency, it has not been expended. 

(5) There has been no executed contract for the purchase 
of the land because, as expressly recited in the condemna- 
tion statute under which the National Park Service is pro- 
ceeding, there has been no money “specifically appropriated” 
for the purpose of building a memorial in St. Louis—the 
money was appropriated for relief and work relief on useful 
public projects—projects not contemplated by the Historic 
Sites Act, to which the President has, in the face of the 
Attorney General's adverse opinion, attempted to apply the 
fund. 

Mr. Speaker, dozens of St. Louis businessmen are now 
being literally driven out of business by the progressive 
efforts of the National Park Service to build this memorial 
solely on the flimsy legal authority of a questionable Execu- 
tive order. 

I have previously mentioned the fact that if this memo- 
rial is allowed to go unchallenged, then we may some day 
expect an Executive order designating the eastern bank 
of the Hudson River, an historic site, and may some day 
be called on to wreck and destroy all the buildings on lower 
Manhattan Island for the purpose of relieving the bankers 
and real-estate promoters of New York City, who after 
hundreds of years of peaceful occupancy, may want to unload 
their holdings onto the Federal Government. 

Mr. Speaker, in my judgment, we should investigate this 
memorial now. The job could be delegated to the committee 
now investigating the Works Progress Administration. In 
connection with this investigation we ought to also investi- 
gate other matters in St. Louis and Missouri to discover why 
after spending millions of dollars in this State, the people 
are in need of more relief today than they were several years 
ago. The building of this memorial will drive many em- 
ployers out of business and further complicate the relief 
situation, in St. Louis particularly. 

Let us not be blinded to facts—those in St. Louis who 
clamor for meat and bread are being tossed a stone instead. 


You Pay the Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK O. HORTON 


OF WYOMING 
_IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1939 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, latest figures reveal that 
there are more than 25,000,000 people on relief of one kind 
or other, This means that out of every five people, four 
of them are not only paying their own way but the way of 
an additional person as well. 

There are more than 10,000,000 willing workers out of jobs. 

The national debt will at the end of the present fiscal 
year approach $45,000,000,000—forty-five thousand million 
dollars, if you prefer. A special group of brilliant New Deal 
spenders has been appointed to devise new methods of taxa- 
tion so as to get more money for the spenders. 

It is high time we ask ourselves who is going to pay the 
taxes that must be collected in order to not only retire 
the national debt but provide the more than a billion 
dollars per year interest on the national debt, to say nothing 
of the ten billion or more required for Government run- 
ning expenses each year. 

President Roosevelt says “taxes are paid in the sweat of 
every man who labors because they are a burden on produc- 
tion and are paid through production.” Someone has 
figured out that if a patch was put on a pair of overalls 
for every tax that the overall had to pay there would be 
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more than 100 patches. The workers wear the overalls so 
the workers pay the taxes. If that is so, then every Wyo- 


ming citizen can well afford to study, and study carefully, 
the following table because it shows what part of the na- 
tional debt each property owner owes. The table is broken 
down into counties and also a few cities. If any individual 
wants to know exactly what he owes just look up the old 
tax receipt and do a little figuring and you will find your- 
self plenty discouraged. 


2, 636, 490 


TAH 1, 930, 546 38. 6 
3, 797, 380 30.8 | 2,014, 080 16 
4, 356, 948 81.6 | 2,256, 768 16,3 
1, 982, 312 28.9 | 1,051,302 15.3 
Johnson 1. 743, 392 26.5 924, 672 14 
9, 717, 890 81 5, 154, 240 16. 4 
3, 945, 800 30.8 | 2,092, 800 16.3 
Natrona 8, 786, 464 26.7 | 4, 660, 224 14.2 
Niobrara 1, 709, 726 17.9 907, 816 9.5 
5 — 2, 970, 934 26.2) 1,575,744 14 
z 3, 409, 590 27 1, 861, 440 14.8 
Sheridan 6, 108, 750 31 3, 240, 000 16.5 
Sublette. 735, 728 16 373, 248 8.3 
weetwater__ 6, 575, 730 17.7 3. 487, 680 9.3 
i RE 761, 086 31.7 384, 576 16 
is TR SEEN 2, 389, 064 19.1 1,261,824 10 
Washakie.. 1, 487, 458 24.7 788, 928 13.1 
Weston 1, 691, 626 27 877, 216 14 


(Tax assessment figures furnished by Board of Equalization of the State of 
Wyoming). 1930 census figures taken on National, State, county, and city population. 
United States population: 122,775,046. 

National debt, according to President OTOR E e figures, will on June 30, 
1940, or at the end of present fiscal year, be $44,457, 10. 

Per capita of national debt on 1930 census basis l. at the end ot fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1940, for which we are now appropriating, Da 

o capita of New Deal debt incurred Mar. 4, 1933, will, on June 30, 1940, be 


Wyoming 


debt on per 
capita basis 


The Pine Flat Project and the Kings Canyon Na- 
tional Park—the Charges of the Oppositionists 
Are Answered, Their Motives Explored—Secre- 
tary Ickes Answers Representative Elliott 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. HAROLD L. ICKES 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, the unanimous consent 
of the membership having been given, I hand to the Public 
Printer for inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a copy 
of an address which was delivered by the Honorable Harold 
L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, by electrical transcription 
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over the facilities of the Fresno (Calif.) Bee Radio Station 
KMJ last May. 
Mr. Ickes’ address follows: 


My purpose in this brief talk is to tell the people of California, 
and especially of the San Joaquin Valley, just what has developed 
in the past few weeks regarding two subjects in which they 
are greatly interested—the bills in Congress for the John Muir- 
Kings Canyon National Park and for the Pine Flat Dam. It is a 
complex story, but an interesting one, and I shall tell it as simply 
and clearly as possible. 

As most of you know, Congressman GEARHART, of Fresno, intro- 
duced two bills on these subjects. One authorizes an irrigation, 
flood control, and power dam at Pine Flat, in the Kings River 
foothills, with supplementary power dams farther up the river 
The other bill is to establish a national park in the Kings Canyon 
wilderness, above the irrigation and power project, and it also 
1 for the preservation in the proposed park of the Redwood 

ountain Sequoia Grove. 

As Secretary of the Interior, I have appeared before the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands, to urge the passage of the bill for the 
John Muir-Kings Canyon National Park, and I have also appeared 
before the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation to urge the 
passage of the Pine Flat bill. 

The Public Lands Committee is expected to act within a few 
days on the national park bill. The Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation is also ready, I believe, to act on the Pine Flat bill, 
but it has been asked not to do so by the officers of the Kings 
River Water Association. As Pine Flat is their project, no action 
is likely to be taken without their approval, so the bill is being 
held up until they ask the committee to go ahead. 

It is chiefly on this account that I am speaking to the people of 
the San Joaquin Valley, because I believe that the supporters of the 
Pine Flat bill have been misled by a skillful propaganda organiza- 
tion, whose object is to defeat the whole Pine Flat project. There 
is danger that they will succeed. The propaganda campaign ap- 
parently comes from private power interests, which want to block 
the public power development recommended by the Bureau of 
Reclamation at Pine Flat and on the North Fork of the Kings 
River. Congressman GEARHART’S Pine Flat bill authorizes this 
project. It is easy to see why the private power interests are against 
it, The Bureau of Reclamation estimates that if the Pine Flat 
project goes through, it will be possible to sell electric power to the 
farmers at the San Joaquin Valley for about one-half the rate now 
charged by private utilities. Naturally the private power interests 
do not relish this prospect, because they are now getting a dollar 
for every 50 cents’ worth of electricity. 

The private power lobbyists working against Pine Flat are operat- 
ing along two lines. They recognize that the two Gearhart bills are 
closely interrelated, and they believe that if they can defeat the 
national park bill, this will result in the defeat of the Pine Flat bill 
by driving a wedge between the supporters of the two bills. So the 
open attack of the power lobby has been against the national park, 

In the second piace, those private power propagandists have 
spread a report in the San Joaquin Valley that if the farmers 
would drop the Pine Flat bill, they would be able to get an 
irrigation dam for nothing from the Army engineers, by calling it 
a flood-control dam. The truth is, as the Chief of the Army 
Engineers has made clear in a letter, no matter who builds the 
dam at Pine Flat, the costs will be distributed in the same man- 
ner. The value of the dam for flood control will be paid by the 
Federal Government, and the value for irrigation will be charged 
to those who benefit from that irrigation. The Federal Govern- 
ment will also assume all of the cost of the power project that 
can be paid for through the sale of electric power. For this 
expense the Federal Government will reimburse itself by the sale 
of power. 

The only effect of circulating a report that the Army engineers 
will build the whole dam at Federal cost is to cause confusion 
and delay, and jeopardize the entire project. I believe that this 
is the purpose of those who are circulating the reports. 

It is apparent that the private power lobby has succeeded, 
temporarily at least, in causing confusion among supporters of 
the Pine Flat Dam, and the bill is being held up in a committee 
of Congress on that account. The other part of the propaganda 
campaign—to use the John Muir-Kings Canyon National Park 
bill as a weapon against the Pine Flat bill—appears to have 
failed completely. The principal effect of the propaganda cam- 
paign against the park has been to show up the propagandists, 

A most important point to keep in mind about these two bills 18 
that, although they are closely interrelated, they are not interde- 
pendent. They are interrelated because, taken together, they pro- 
vide a plan for the use and protection of the entire Kings River 
watershed. Also, they reconcile the views of two groups of fine 
California citizens who approach the question from different angles, 
one chiefly interested in irrigation and power, the other chiefiy 
interested in preserving the wilderness. 

When I testified in support of these two bills before committees 
of Congress, I said that Isfavored both of them, but that I sup- 
ported each one on its own merits. I hoped that both of them 
would pass, but I was for either of them no matter what happened 
to the other, It may be recalled that, in response to a question, I 
said at a conference in Fresno on February 14 that, regardless of 
the park bill, I would support the Pine Flat bill on its merits. I 
deny absolutely the false report, circulated by opponents of these 
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two bills, that I have agreed to support the Pine Flat bill in 
exchange for support of the park bill. 

It was the circulation of this false report that first convinced me 
that the campaign against the park bill was also a move against 
Pine Flat, The actual effect of such a story, if the Congress be- 
lieved it, would be to destroy the chance of a dam at Pine Flat, 
because the implication is—and it is a false implication—that I 
Was recommending a $25,000,000 dam on some other basis than the 
merits of the proposition. The man most active in circulating this 
report of a trade has been Congressman ELLIOTT, of California. 

Now I want to tell you about the nature of the opposition to 
these two bills. When the national-park bill came before the 
Public Lands Committee it became apparent that one member of 
the committee—1 out of 2i—was intensely hostile to it. I refer 
again to Congressman ELLIOTT. It also became apparent that the 
park bill was being opposed by a very powerful, well-organized, 
well-financed lobbying and propaganda organization. At its head 
was the professional lobbyist Charles G. Dunwoody, whose con- 
nection with any lobbying campaign is prima facie evidence that 
some big commercial interests are in the background. The inter- 
esting information came to me today that Lobbyist Dunwoody, the 
exposure of whose activities and sinister connections has made his 
position in Washington untenable, has been recalled to California, 
where he is trying to operate on the Board of Supervisors of the 
City and County of San Francisco. 

It was a mystery—it mystified the Public Lands Committee— 
that a mere proposal to transfer a high mountain wilderness from 
the national forest to the national-park system should have such 
a powerful lobby working against it, especially as the transfer 
was endorsed both by the Department of Agriculture, which now 
administers the land, and by the Department of the Interior. 

What, then, was the purpose of the propaganda machine? Why 
was Dunwoody heading the hostile organization? What commer- 
cial interest was he representing? 

The mystery was solved when it became evident that private 
power interests were fighting the national park in order to defeat 
Pine Flat. Everything that had been perplexing before now be- 
came clear. 

For instance, one of the most puzzling features of the hearing on 
the park bill had been a sudden shift of position by the opponents 
of the park. They started out by arguing that the Kings Canyon 
country ought to remain in the national forest in order to preserve 
wilderness conditions. That argument was a weak one, because 
the Gearhart bills contained provisions which made it a wilderness 
national park, and the argument became weaker still when the 
Chief of the Forest Service, Mr. Silcox, took the stand arid advocated 
the creation of a park. 

Then, without any warning, the park opponents completely aban- 
doned the wilderness idea, Lobbyist Dunwoody took the stand and 
argued for a water-power development throughout the park area, 
with power dams on the Middle and South Forks of the Kings 
River clear to the top of the Sierras, He said that these two forks 
of the Kings River had the power potentialities of a Boulder Dam, 
and that this power should not be bottled up in a national park. 

Such an argument, coming from Mr. Dunwoody, was “phony” 
right on the face of it. Private power companies had made entries 
on the Middle and South Forks of Kings River years earlier, but had 
abandoned them because they found the cost of development to be 
excessive. The city of Los Angeles also had made entries and aban- 
doned them for the same reason. Since the private power companies 
and municipalities had abandoned this field, any argument for 
power development in it must be an argument for development by 
the Federal Government. So here was Lobbyist Dunwoody, whose 
affiliations and predilections made him an enemy of public power, 
trying to promote a public power program in the park area that was 
to rival Boulder Dam. It just didn’t make sense. If Lobbyist Dun- 
woody was interested in cheap power for the farmers, why didn't he 
say something about Pine Flat and the North Fork, where it was 
possible to get cheap power? 

The next witness was John C. Beebe, an engineer of the Federal 
Power Commission, who also talked about power development on 
the South and Middle Forks of the Kings River, basing his argu- 
ment on what is known as the Randell report. As the Randell 
report is recognized by hydraulic engineers to be a joke, that 
didn’t make sense either, until it was found that Mr. Beebe had 
only been with the Power Commission 1 month, and before that 
time had been active in a group in San Francisco that was engaged 
in propaganda against the John Muir-Kings Canyon Park. Mr. 
Beebe also was strangely silent about Pine Flat and the North Fork. 

In order that you may understand the nature of this strategy 
more clearly, I want to say a few words about the so-called 
Randell report. In 1929 the Federal Power Commission sent an 
engineer named Randell to make a report on water storage in 
the Kings River, in relation to the national-park proposal. Mr, 
Randell made a 7-day pack-horse trip in the lower part of Kings 
Canyon, where the city of Los Angeles had studied a power de- 
velopment and found it infeasible. He then made a 1-day air- 
plane flight over the high mountain wilderness, where there are 
hundreds of little lakes at an elevation of about 11,000 feet. 
Looking down from the airplane, he decided that these lakes 
could be dammed for storage, the water in the creeks and rivers 
could be diverted into tunnels, and the result would be a power 
project rivaling Boulder Dam. He may have been airsick, but he 
further decided that this was to be done in a high, rugged, 
inaccessible mountain wilderness, 50 miles from the nearest roads. 
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How was the work to be done? Mr. Randell had flown high over 
country in an airplane and he had the answer. The construction 
materials would be carried in by pack horse. 

I am telling you the literal truth. The Randell report proposed 
to build a $132,000,000 power project—other engineers say that it 
would cost $250,000,000—by pack horse, carrying materials over 
mountain passes 12,000 feet high, in a region where the snowfall is 
30 feet, and the entire field study for this program in a mountain 
fp ep of 600 square miles consisted of a 1-day flight in an 

plane. 

The Randell report lacks only one thing to make it complete. 
It technically should recommend that the construction job be 
turned over to Walter Disney's new team of Goofy and Wilbur. 

There is not a hydraulic engineer in the United States who takes 
the Randell report seriously, yet it was seriously presented as an 
argument against the creation of a national park. Why? 

Dunwoody, Beebe, and Elliott said nothing of the fact that 
Randell's figures on the cost of power, even with the costs grossly 
understated, showed that pack-horse power developed in this 
wilderness would cost from 40 to 60 percent more than on the 
North Fork and at Pine Flat. Why were they silent about this? 

In fact, they did not mention Pine Flat and the North Fork at all. 
If they wanted to secure cheap power for San Joaquin Valley farm- 
ers, why did they brush the cobwebs off of this hoary pipe dream of a 
pack-horse power project that was based on a 1-day airplane flight 
over the wilderness? Why didn’t they say something for the feasible 
power project that we are trying to get under way on the easily 
accessible North Fork, where it is actually possible to get cheap 
power and plenty of it? 

I won't say why they did it, but what they did perfectly suited the 
purposes of the private power propagandists who are trying to defeat 
the park bill in order to kill off Pine Flat. They even claimed that 
this could be done without injuring the wilderness, although in 
fact the plan called for diverting all running water into tunnels. 
The creeks and rivers would be dry. 

That was the situation up to 10 days ago, and Lobbyist Dunwoody 
was riding pretty high, because, even if the park bill seemed to be 
going ahead, the Kings River Water Association had been misled 
into stopping the progress of the Pine Flat bill. But Mr. Dunwoody 
isn’t feeling so chipper today. So far as he is concerned, this is now 
a dark and gloomy world, and he helped to make it so. After his 
disastrous major offensive in Washington, he is reduced to mere 
bushwhacking in California. 

I don’t know how much you have heard about the part Dun- 
woody played in Congressman ExAxorr's now famous attempt to 
entrap Co GEARHART in the deal involving the now 
famous $100 check, 

Let me summarize that affair. A public-spirited California 
woman, Mrs. Achilles, of Morgan Hill, after a pamphlet 
issued by the Sierra Club, decided to send Congressman GrARHaAnr 
a check for $100 to help pay the expenses in connection with the 
John Muir-Kings Canyon National Park bill. By accident, she 
placed this check, and a letter to Mr. GEARHART, in an envelope 
addressed to Congressman ELLIOTT, to whom she was also writing. 
Mr. Extiotr photostated the check, asked the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation to watch for the cashing of it, and then had it 
remailed to Mr. GEARHART from San Jose, California. When Mr. 
GEARHART received the check, he did not cash it, but returned 
it at once to Mrs. Achilles, suggesting that she send it to some 
public organization supporting the park. 

A few days later, Members of Congress came to Mr. GEARHART 
and said that Mr. ELLIOTT was exhibiting this photostat and boast- 
ing that he had set the Federal Bureau of Investigation on Mr. 
GEARHART’S trail. At Mr. GearHarr’s request, former Congress- 
man Free, of California, visited Mrs. Achilles, taking with him 
the envelope in which Mr. GrarHarr had received the check. 
Mrs. Achilles said firmly that she had never seen the envelope 
before. It was a typewritten envelope, and she had no type- 
writer. She said that the check had been returned to her by Mr. 
GEARHART without it having been cashed. 

Mr. Grarnart decided to let the matter drop, because only a few 
Members of Congress knew of it, and he assumed it would go no 
further. Two weeks later he learned that Congressman ELLIOTT 
had gone to California where he had exhibited the photostat of 
the check at meetings attended by residents of both his own and 
Congressman GEARHART’s congressional districts, and that rumors of 
corruption had spread all over the San Joaquin district. 

Thus forced to act, Congressman GEARHART obtained affidavits, 
letters, and telegrams showing what had taken place. Then he 
rose to a question of personal privilege on the floor of the House 
of Representatives and exposed the entire plot. 

Congressman Etuiiorr was given 40 minutes to defend himself. 
He admitted everything except one charge. He denied that he 
had sent the check back to California to be remailed. Other 
Members of Congress then began to hammer at him with ques- 
tions, If he didn't send the check back to California, how did it 
get there? At last the truth came out. He had given the check 
to Lobbyist Charles G. Dunwoody, in accordance with a plan to 
send it to San Jose, Calif., to be remailed to GEARHART. 

I have read in the California newspapers that Lobbyist Dun- 
woody was greatly disturbed and shocked at this disclosure. He 
didn’t see why Mr. ELLIOTT had brought his name into it. To be 
sure, Mr. ELLIOTT had handed him a letter, addressed to Mr, 
GEARHART, with the request that he send it to San Jose, Calif., 
to be mailed. But Mr. Dunwoody didn’t know what was in the 
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letter. He just sent it as an accommodation. This innocent 
professional lobbyist pretended that he did not know what it 
it was all about. He often did such things for California Con- 
gressmen, and in this instance his complacence had been imposed 
upon. To which the answer is, Oh yeah? 

It is my opinion that Dunwoody helped concoct this plot against 
GrarHart from the beginning. I think that he was more respon- 
sible for it than Congressman Exurorr. I'll tell you why I think 
s0. When I appeared as a witness before the Public Lands Com- 
mittee, on the John Muir-King’s Canyon Park bill, Dunwoody was 
sitting at ELLIOTT’S right elbow, just back of his chair. When 
ELLIOTT started to cross-examine me, Dunwoody began handing 
him slips of paper. Exiiorr would read questions to me from 
these slips of paper. The same thing happened when other wit- 
nesses were on the stand. For 2 weeks Lobbyist Dunwoody sat 
close to Congressman ELLIOTT, handing him questions to be asked 
in the cross-examination of witnesses. 

When Messrs. Boone and Kaupke, of the Kings River Water 
Association, came to Washington, Dunwoody practically took 
charge of them. As nearly as I have been able to find out, the 
present unhappy state of the Pine Flat bill is due chiefly to three 
men—Dunwoody and Elliott in Washington and a man named 
Schmeiser in California. Between them, they have deluded and 
misled Messrs. Boone and Kaupke, of the Kings River Water 
Association, for whose honesty of purpose I have the highest 
respect. 

I read a story in the Fresno Bee, quoting one of Mr. Schmeiser’s 
associates as saying that “Congressman ELLIOTT has the Pine Flat 
bill pretty well boxed up.” I do not think that it was Mr. ELLIOTT 
who boxed up the Pine Flat bill, because, so far as I can see, he 
has merely done what Dunwoody told him to do. 

It is on this account that I welcome the downfall of Dunwoody. 
His part in the entrapment plot against Congressman GEARHART 
has ended his usefulness—if a lobbyist of his type can be said to 
have any usefulness—in Washington, and I suspect that his record 
of stupidities and failures in Washington will not make him very 
useful as an under-cover worker in California. 

My hope is that the revelation of what these enemies of the 
Gearhart bills have done, and realization of the tricks to which 
they have resorted, will open the eyes of the people of the San 
Joaquin Valley to the danger in the kind of propaganda that the 
enemies of Pine Flat are trying to put over. I am not worrying 
about the national-park bill, because the friends of the park are 
working for it and the opposition is discredited. So too, the 
opposition to Pine Flat is discredited, but the friends of Pine Flat 
in California are not working for it. 

I am told that the Kings River Water Association wants the 
Pine Flat bill delayed until the Army engineers make their report 
on flood control. They hope that this report, which they expect in 
June, will make flood control so important that the Pine Flat bill 
can be revised or a new bill introduced. 

My opinion is that the principal effect of waiting for that report 
will be to prevent action on Pine Flat at the present session of 
Congress. The Army engineers’ report will simply determine how 
much of the cost of the dam will be paid by the War Department 
for flood-control purposes. The Pine Flat bill is already worded to 
authorize such a payment, leaving the amount to be determined by 
the Army engineers. No matter how large an amount the Army 
engineers may recommend, the wording of the bill will remain the 
same, because the fiood-control provision is an elastic one to cover 
any amount that the War Department may suggest. 

The people who are interested in the Pine Flat project should 
realize that a bill which is held in committee until June without 
having passed either House is in a very bad position for enactment 
into law at that particular session. And if committee action de- 
pends on an outside report whose date is uncertain, it is in a still 
worse position. The last information I have is that the Army 
engineers will report in July. If the Pine Flat bill is held back 
that long, there wont be a chance to get it through at this session. 

Since there is no necessity for such delay, and since the delay 
results from the advice of a private power lobby seeking to kill the 
bill, I wonder if it is not time for the supporters of Pine Fiat 
to do some hard thinking. I am anxious to see the Pine Flat bill 
passed at this session so that it will be possible to ask for an 
appropriation next winter. 

Perhaps it is not generally understood that to put through a 
project of this kind, it is necessary to do it in two separate acts 
of legislation—first, a bill authorizing the project, then a bill 
appropriating the money. It is practically impossible to get both 
authorization and money at the same session of Congress, because 
this is contrary to the policies of the Director of the Budget. If 
you let the Pine Flat authorization go over until 1940, the appro- 
priation will then go over until 1941, and who knows what the 
policies of the Government will be in 1941? If you are lucky you 
may have a public-works program in operation into which Pine 
Flat will fit perfectly. If you are not lucky, you may have a rigid 
curtailment of public works and an administration hostile to 
public-power projects. 

I urge the people of the San Joaquin Valley not to delay on 
Pine Flat, but to go forward with this legislation in step with the 
bill for the John Muir-King’s Canyon National Park. Do not 
listen to the advice of enemies who have no purpose other than 
to wreck both of the Gearhart bills, and whose particular desire 
is to wreck the one dealing with Pine Flat. 
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A Sixty-two-Billion-Dollar Debt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1939 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, those of us who voted 
against the spending-lending and the housing bills, did so 
deliberately, and for a compelling reason. 

Aware of the fact that the reckless fiscal policies of the 
New Deal have not only failed, but fallen far short of pro- 
viding promised economic recovery, and seriously withal, 
impaired and prejudiced our financial standing; refusing 
further to wink at, approve, or sanction any further pump- 
priming operations by the Executive, however honeyed the 
pill presented or what the label; rejecting the fallacious 
theory that a depressed Nation can spend itself ino a state 
of prosperity with borrowed money; satisfied that the grave 
problems of unemployment and destitution can be solved 
only by a return to sound fiscal policies and the freeing 
of private business from oppression and governmental com- 
petition and restrictive regulation; convinced by our expe- 
rience of the last 6 years that the time has come to stop 
chasing the New Deal will-o’-the-wisp of nonperformance 
and broken promises and failure to accomplish; those of us 
so minded, dedicating ourselves again and anew, undertook 
to save what is left of, and to maintain, sustain, and re- 
establish financial solvency, free enterprise, and individual 
liberty here and now, or there and then, voted as we did. 

Do not be misled or misinformed. We who voted against 
the consideration of the housing bill, on both sides of the 
aisle, did so convinced that we were confronted by a greater 
emergency than any question of loaning the taxpayers’ 
money for housing per se. We were sure that we were con- 
fronted by the question as to whether or not the financial 
integrity of this country should be maintained. We were 
cognizant of the fact that the spending-lending program 
had reached the dead line, with a possible $60,000,000,000 
debt, or more, as of next June, staring us in the face. We 
came to our senses—none too soon—z«nd realized that on us 
rested a tremendous responsibility, if we were to avert the 
catastrophe of a completely ravished and emptied Federal 
Treasury, with consequent bankruptcy, repudiation, or ruin- 
ation by inflation. We voted to save our country and our 
self-respect, by putting an end to the spending-lending 
and loaning program, which has been followed fatuously for 
6 years. 

THE HATCH BILL 

The people should know by this time that all statements 
emanating from the White House must be taken with two 
grains of salt. Not satisfied with damning by faint praise 
the Hatch bill, previous to signing it—which we are au- 
thoritatively advised he had no intention of doing until prac- 
tically forced so to do by public sentiment—the President 
breaks all precedents, and—since he could no longer control 
the legislative branch—undertakes to act as a judge. He 
usurps the functions of the judiciary, and he writes a long, 
but in no sense learned, would-be judicial disquisition on 
the Hatch bill, as a statement; not a veto message, but in- 
directly and obviously as such, since he tells everybody the 
bill is not worth the paper on which it is written; but he is 
for it, he says, and it was begotten of him, he says, and he is 
the proud parent of a child he calls a moron. 

The fact is, the President to the contrary notwithstanding, 
the bill will do what it was intended to do. It is constitu- 
tional, and it is susceptible of enforcement. It has teeth in 
it, as those who may try to defy its provisions will learn 
to their sorrow. 

THE SPENDING-LENDING BILL 

With respect to the spending and lending bill, he says he 

will “tell the people what Congress has done.” We hope he 
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will. The people are “fed up” with the New Deal bologna. 
They need a new type of vitamin, and it has been furnished 
them, as the President will discover, despite his fanatical 
advisers to the contrary notwithstanding. 

BUSINESS REGAINS CONFIDENCE 

Business is beginning to do more than have a “breathing 
spell.” It is reviving and coming to think about eating three 
square meals. His Under Secretary of the Treasury yesterday 
said so. He was optimistic now that Congress has once more 
commenced to function and to assert itself. 

THE HOUSING BILL PROGRAM 

If the program scheduled in the housing bill had become 
a law, it would have cost the taxpayers of the country an 
amount so staggering as to be almost beyond comprehension. 
The cost would have been met by 60 annual payments of 
$73,000,000 a year, or $4,380,000,000. Can you count in 
billions? 

We are already committed to an annual payment of 
$28,000,000 a year for 60 years, and to this would have been 
added by the proposed law a payment of an additional 
$45,000,000 a year, for the same period. Just think of it. 

NOT SELF-LIQUIDATING 

Not a single cent from any project would ever be returned 
to the Government. The program was absolutely in no sense 
self-liquidating. Seventy-three million dollars a year for 60 
years. It was called a slum-clearance program, but the 
evidence disclosed it to be a fact that not a single family 
from any abolished slum area has been re-housed in any 
project. So one may go on to analyze the bill, and to point 
out the fallacies, but this is unnecessary. No such emergency 
existed as could possibly require the passage of this bill 
at this session in its present form; on the other hand, there 
did exist an emergency which involved the continuance and 
perpetuity of this Government and its financial security. 
As with the lending-spending bill, so with this bill, we had 
reached the dead line. 

A $62,000,000,000 DEBT 

If the lending-spending bill had been enacted, this country 
would have reached as of June 30th next an indebtedness 
of $62,000,000,000 in round numbers, or $17,000,000,000 more 
than and over the debt limit. 

The housing bill would have cost the Federal Government 
at the very minimum $2,700,000,000. We add the $28,000,000 
authorized by the existing law, and the $45,000,000 author- 
ized in this bill, a total of $73,000,000, and this you must 
multiply by 60, if this bill had been enacted; and you will 
have a cost of $4,380,000,000 without taking into considera- 
tion the interest which will accrue. 

That is the money side of the picture. 
payer's burden. 


That is the tax- 


THE TAXPAYER PAYS THE BILL 


It should be noticed by every taxpayer that the Govern- 
ment pays the entire bill and the municipalities get the 
buildings and the local units get the rent. He is the Gov- 
ernment! 

NOT A LOW-COST HOUSING PROJECT 

It is not a low-cost housing program. Each $4,893 family 
unit will cost the Government an average of over $10,000. 
The evidence shows one project cost $6,710 per family unit— 
a project which never pays one penny to the Government, 
and it will cost in that project before we pay ourselves back 
the sum of $14,000 per family unit. And this sort of financ- 
ing was projected as a program for 60 years at a cost to the 
taxpayers so tremendous as to practically empty the United 
States Treasury. 

SOCIALISM RUN WILD 

Mr. Luce, of Massachusetts, called attention to the fact 
that to indulge in this program was to plunge us into the 
midst of an activity than which there is nothing more social- 
istic, namely, to tax the people of the country in order that 
one-third of them may live in homes that they would not 
otherwise occupy. “This may or may not be the wise thing 
for us to do,” he said, “but it is important for us to stop, 
look, and listen and no great harm will come from postpon- 
ing this measure until the opening of the next Congress.” 
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“A BAREFACED FRAUD” 

The public should understand that the rule was called up 
with no expectation that it would be adopted, or, if adopted, 
with no idea at all that the bill could possibly pass. As was 
stated by Mr. Cox, of Georgia, the rule was called up for the 
purpose of being defeated in order that some gentlemen might 
have a talking point. 


To press for the ee e RË the rule in face of certain defeat is 
& vain and foolish thing to 


He said— 


In my opinion, the bill is infinitely less meritorious than the 
lending bill that the House refused to consider several days ago. 
Gentlemen who were heard by the Rules Committee took the posi- 
tion that the whole bill is nothing less than a barefaced fraud and 
the statements made in support of this allegation were most 
persuasive. 

It is a fact that the rule was called up against the advice of 
the leaders, but on the insistence of the President that a 
record should be made, and one was made, and one which will 
stand. The statement made by Mr. Gore, who charged the 
United States Housing Authority with disseminating repre- 
hensible, deceptive, misleading propaganda, is unanswerable 
in view of the evidence he produced in support thereof. 

AN INSIDIOUS MASK FOR SOCIALIZED CREDIT 

The truth is that both the spending-lending and the hous- 
ing bill as drawn, under the insidious mask of deficit financ- 
ing, were the forerunners of the establishment of a thorough- 
going socialistic policy in furtherance of the administration’s 
scheme of socialized credit. This was the issue, the magnitude 
of which was comprehended by those who had the courage to 
vote their convictions to reestablish the inalienable pre- 
rogatives of the House and to give notice to the world that 
the principles of democracy are still alive in this country. 

Members of the House who voted “no” intended to 
serve notice upon the Executive that they proposed to retain 
control over appropriations and to safeguard democracy 
against the dictatorial executive encroachment involved in 
both the spending-lending and the housing bill. 

It was a return, of course, to economy, which is essential 
and necessary, and emergent, but back of that and beyond it 
and more important is the fact that it was the assertion of 
Congress of its constitutional and fundamental rights and 
prerogatives. 

A SUBTLE ATTEMPT AT ASSASSINATION 


It called the attention of the taxpayers, as well as that of 
the Executive, to the fact that the Constitution provides 
that all bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House 
of Representatives, and that no money shall be drawn from 
the Treasury but in consequence of appropriations made by 
law. For some time the Congress has recognized the in- 
clination of the administration to regard this cardinal prin- 
ciple as unimportant, if not surplusage. Congress realized 
when the President said, “There seems no reason Why there 
should not be adopted as a permanent policy of the Gov- 
ernment the development and maintenance of a revolving 
fund, fed from the earnings of these Government invest- 
ments and used to finance new projects at times when there 
is need of extra stimulus to employment,” he meant that 
the administration would collect the savings of the country 
and invest them in such undertakings as seemed to it desir- 
able, outside the regular Budget, outside congressional ap- 
propriation, and without routing through the Treasury the 
funds borrowed and lent. Congress recognized in this a 
subtle, but nonetheless revolutionary and dictatorial en- 
croachment upon its power of the purse, specifically pro- 
vided for in the Constitution. The only thing to do was to 
kill the measure outright. 

An editorial writer in the Post takes occasion to say in 
substance that Congress never worked more thoughtfully, it 
never acted with deeper consideration of the Nation’s long- 
range interest, than in the “good riddance to bad rubbish” 
accomplished this week, 
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THE ‘AL POWER OF THE PURSE 
More important than the belated return toward economy 
which another Congress might all too easily reverse is the 
assertion by the Legislature of its constitutional and funda- 
mental power of the purse. The moral of that action should 
and will be understood. 


Reciprocal-Trade Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. ALBERT G. RUTHERFORD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1939 


LETTER FROM THE HONORABLE RICHARD P. BROWN, SECRE- 
TARY OF COMMERCE IN THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, the following letter, 
which I received from the Honorable Richard P. Brown, 
secretary of commerce in the State of Pennsylvania, should 
furnish the proponents of the reciprocal-trade agreements 
some food for thought, Of course, the throwing out of em- 
ployment of some 5,000 persons in Pennsylvania may not 
mean much to those who favor these trade agreements but it 
means a lot to workers and stockholders of the companies 
affected. This is just one instance but there are thousands 
of similar instances all over this country and when they are 
added all together they amount to considerable. As I have 
said time and time again, these reciprocal-trade agreements 
simply give employment to the people living in foreign coun- 
tries and deprive our own workers of a job. How long are 
we going to keep this nonsensical system going? It is time 
that every trade agreement was rescinded so that the Ameri- 
can worker and farmer can have the advantage of the Amer- 
ican markets. You who believe in trade agreements read the 
following letter and then tell me how the Canadian trade 
agreement benefits the people of Pennsylvania: 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 


Harrisburg, August 3, 1939. 
Hon. ALBERT G. RUTHERFORD, 
House Omo Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. RUTHERFORD: Pennsylvania has a number of zinc 
smelting and refining plants, including those in Bucks, Carbon, 
Northampton, Philadelphia, and Washington Counties. They pro- 
vide direct employment to approximately 5,000 persons. 

Continued operation of certain of these plants is jeopardized 
by the 20-percent reduction in the import duty on zinc resulting 
from the Canadian trade agreement of last November. Prompt 
action by the Federa] Government in restoring the tariff to its 
former level can avert impending closings. 

Vigorous protests, in which the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
joined, have been made to the State Department because of the 
reduction. As a result, I understand a hearing has been sched- 
uled for September 18, 

For reasons cited in this letter, it is urgent that the hearing be 
held before August 25 and be followed by prompt action to restore 
the previous tariff rates. Your immediate and energetic coopera- 
tion to induce the Federal administration to advance the hearing 
and revise the zinc duties upward will ald in conserving Pennsyl- 
vania industry and employment. 

The smelter of the American Zinc & Chemical Co., after 25 years 
of operation at Langeloth, Washington County, is scheduled to 
close August 25, when its present stock of ore is exhausted. Un- 
favorable competitive conditions and depressed prices caused by 
sharply rising imports of slab zinc are reasons cited for closing. 
The smelter employs 543 persons. Its coal mine, which closed 2 
weeks ago, employed 262 persons. 

There is a possibility, I am informed, that this plant may con- 
tinue in operation if it has reasonable cause to believe before 
August 25 that the zinc duties will be restored to the rates in 
effect before last November. Because of the great cost in rebuilding 
furnaces, a plant is more likely to continue operation, if it can, 
than to reopen if it has been closed. For that reason, if this plant 
is to be saved, it appears any indication of changed Federal policy 
on zine tariffs must come before August 25; and that is unlikely if 
the hearing is not held until September 18. 
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The adverse effect of the trade agreement upon the Langeloth 
plant is not an isolated instance. Another Pennsylvania plant has 
been operating at only 50 percent capacity for several months. 


Some plants west of the Mississippi River, I am informed, also , 
-have curtailed their output sharply. Plants in West Virginia and 


Illinois have closed or indicated their intention to do so. 

The trade agreement signed last November 17 cut the import 
duty $7 a ton on zinc slabs and $6 a ton on ore. 

The price of zinc, which had been 5.05 cents a pound the day 
before the agreement was signed, dropped to 4.70 cents the day 
after it was signed, and recently has averaged about 4.5 cents. The 
drop in price of slabs has been about $11 a ton since the tariff 
reduction was imposed. 

Imports of smelted zinc have been three to five times as high 
since the tariff was reduced. In the first 5 months of this year 
imports totaled 10,815 tons, or almost 50 percent more than for the 
12 months of 1938. If imports continue at the same rate, the 1939 
ey will be about 25,000 tons of slabs, compared to 7,486 tons in 

Closing of a smelting plant affects more employes than those 
on the plant’s immediate pay roll. For instance, each month the 
Langeloth plant uses 7,000 tons of bituminous coal, 1,600 tons of 
coke and anthracite, and 600 toms of fireclay. Transportation 
industries move thousands of tons of ore, fuel, and supplies to the 
smelter, and many tons of zinc slabs away. A closed plant has 
no need for any of these supplies or services, and many men cut- 
side the smelting industry itself feel the pinch of unemployment 
whenever a smelter closes. 

For reasons such as these any act by you which helps keep our 
industries producing aids your home community, your State, and 
the Nation as a whole. Let me urge you to join in asking Secre- 
tary of State Hull to speed hearings and reveal intention to restore 
the previous zine duties before the Langeloth smelter or any 
other operating plant is forced to close because of the advantage 
the reduced tariff gives to foreign competitors. 

Sincerely yours, 
RicHarD P. Brown, Secretary. 


William F. Kopp 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1939 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, as this session of 
Congress draws to a close, I wish to call the attention of the 
House to the passing on August 24, 1938, of Hon. William F. 
Kopp, who represented the First Iowa District in the Sixty- 
seventh to Seventy-second Congresses. Mr. Kopp enjoyed a 
long and distinguished public career and served long and 
well and with great distinction on many different, important 
committees, notably Flood Control, Labor, and Pensions. 

His parents came down to Iowa out of Wisconsin after the 
Civil War days, his father a veteran of the Civil War serv- 
ing in a Wisconsin regiment. Mr. Kopp graduated from 
Iowa Wesleyan University and from the College of Law of 
the State University of Iowa. 

He was early marked for distinguished service for his State 
and Nation. He was a distinguished follower of the famous 
Lincoln; and not only did he have a large picture of Lincoln 
on the wall of his study, on which picture was an affectionate 
greeting from Mary Lincoln to Mrs. Kopp’s father, but also 
phrases of the immortal Lincoln were framed and placed in 
his study throughout the years. The writings and political 
philosophies of the martyred Lincoln were in the possession 
of Mr. Kopp’s mind. 

It is a well-known principle of education that one tends 
toward the likeness of the person or the philosophies of his 
contemplation. A careful study of the life of William F. 
Kopp would reveal the deep influence of Abraham Lincoln, 
who was his ideal statesman. 

After serving in the House of Representatives of the State 
of Iowa, the major honor of Mr. Kopp’s life was his election 
to the United States House of Representatives in 1920, where 
for 12 rich, productive years he served well the constituency 
of the First District of Iowa. The story of his 12 years of 
service in the Nation’s Capital is not only written in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD but is stamped upon the lives of the 
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countless thousands whose needs he served to the limit of his 
ability and ror whose welfare he gave himself in constant 
devotion. During his service in the House of Representatives 


he became one of the most trusted of this august body. 


The most severe test which can be applied to a man in 
high position is whether the people in humble walks of life 
have access to his ear and heart and trust him with their 
deepest troubles. It was inevitable that Mr. Kopp’s counsel 
and service should be outstanding in every year of his active 
life to the people of every station. Whenever a cause which 
seemed just and true to him needed a champion, he never 
counted the cost, and gave himself freely to what seemed to 
him to be the highest and the best. 

There is no one in this presence today who will deny his 
exceeding patriotism to his country and his honorable and 
faithful service to his constituency throughout his long 
public life of service. 


The Hatch Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. J. WILL TAYLOR 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1939 


LETTER FROM HON, JOHN J. O’CONNOR, OF NEW YORK, TO 
ARTHUR KROCK, OF THE NEW YORE TIMES 


Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
letter written by former Representative John J. O’Connor, of 
New York, to Mr. Arthur Krock, of the New York Times: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., August 3, 1939, 
Mr. ARTHUR KROCK, 
New York Times, Times Building, New York City. 

Dran Mr. Knock: Your column in today’s New York Times, 
headed “The President’s Hatch Bill Reservations,” is most interest- 
ing to a lawyer. 

You characterize as “carping” the criticism of the President for 
publicly interpreting the Hatch bill,” designed to take politics out: 
of relief, etc. 

You come to this conclusion “in view of fixed judicial procedure 
in reviewing acts of Congress,” and you go on to cite “fixed judicial. 
procedure,” saying, “when a court reviews an act of Congress it: 
looks into the intent of Congress as well as into the text of the 
law.” So far you are correct, if the language of the act is 
ambiguous or equivocal, if not, the court is bound by the four 
corners of the act. l 

You then go on to say “It—the court—examines the debates. 

In Duplex Printing Press Co. v. Deering (254 U. S. 443), Mr. 
Justice Pitney said, at page 474: 

“By repeated decisions of this court it has come to be well 
established that the debates in Congress expressive of the views 
and motives of individual Members are not a safe guide, and 
hence may not be resorted to, in ascertaining the meaning and 

urpose of the law-making body,” citing a number of cases. 

You continue that the court will examine the “committee reports 
to determine what Congress meant by a disputed phrase or sen- 
tence.” In this statement you are correct, provided only that 
the meaning of the statute is doubtful or obscure. This was held 
in Dupler Printing Press Co. v. Deering, supra, and approved in 
Railroad Commission v. Chicago, B. & Q. R. Co. (257 U. S. 563), 
where at page 589, Mr. Chlef Justice Taft said, “Committee reports 
and explanatory statements of members in charge made in pre- 
senting a bill for passage have been held to be a legitimate aid to 
the interpretation of a statute where the language is doubtful or 
obscure”—citing cases—“But when, taking the act as a whole, the 
effect of the language used is clear to the Court, extraneous aid 
like this cannot control the interpretation.” Citing cases Such 
aids are only admissible to solve doubt, and not to create it.” 

A most extraordinary statement made by you is that if a dispute 
arose as to the real meaning of the Hatch bill, “the President's 
record (meaning his message accompanying the approval of the bill 
with the deliberate attempt to interpret it, seriatim) would be 
evidence that the author meant no such limitations, that it was 
signed in the contrary belief, and passed by the Attorney General 
in the same belief. That evidence would be competent.” 

It will surely come as a distinct surprise to all lawyers experi- 
enced in such matters that the belief of the President or the 
Attorney General or the author, Senator HATCH, as to what the law 
meant will have any influence whatever on any court. 
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The law “speaks for itself.” 
precise language of the law to interpret it unless the language 
was ambiguous, and then the only resort would be to committee 
reports and “explanatory statements of Members in charge” of the 
bill. Of course, these backgrounds are never binding on the court 
if the language of the act is not obscure. This is so well settled 
it is elementary. 

No court would pay any attention whatever to the “President’s 
public interpretation of the act.” 

No court would pay any heed to what the Attorney General 
thought the bill anoen i when he “passed” on it orally to the 
President after Congress had passed the bill. 

No court would inquire of the author of the bill as to his “belief” 
or his “intent” as to what the act “meant,” except his explanatory 
statements in the Senate if he was in charge of the bill. 

Please be assured that while I comment on your juridical con- 
clusions I have the highest respect for your outstanding editorial 
and reportorial ability. 

Sincerely yours, 


No court would go outside the 


JOHN O'CONNOR, 
Former Member of Congress. 


Resolutions of the Washington State Grange 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KNUTE HILL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1939 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY THE WASHINGTON STATE GRANGE 
AT THEIR GOLDEN JUBILEE CONVENTION 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I wish to present here for the consideration of the House 
resolutions which were adopted at the golden jubilee conven- 
tion of the Washington State Grange held at Vancouver, 
Wash., June 13 to 16, and which I was privileged to attend. 

Past lecturer of the Virginia State Grange wrote a letter 
recently to State Master Ervin E. King, of the Washington 
State Grange, from which I quote: 


No other State Grange has the program that you have, and no 
other is as determined and as informed and as active in behalf 
of its membership and American agriculture as the Washington 
State Grange. If every other State Grange had the sound leader- 
ship and desire to serve agriculture and the order as you folks 
have, agriculture would be in a much better position today, and 
the future would be bright indeed. I congratulate you and your 
people on the greatest State-wide farm organization in the world. 

Fraternally yours, a 


JAMES ROGERS, 
Past Lecturer, Virginia State Grange. 


As past State lecturer of the Washington State Grange, I 
heartily concur in this estimate of my home State Grange, 
and a study of the following resolutions will convince all 
readers of the truth of his statements. 


ASKING EXTENSION OF TIME, AMORTIZING LAND BANK COMMISSIONER 
LOANS 


Whereas the Land Bank Commissioner loans were set up on a 
10-year repayment basis and due to the low returns of farm crops 
a large percent of these loans are becoming delinquent; and 

Whereas there is at the present time a bill before both the Senate 
and the House of Representatives (S. 1675; H. R. 173) amortizing 
these loans over a period of not less than 20 years: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Washington State Grange, That we urge our 
Representatives in Congress to work for such legislation to the end 
that all should have relief from these heavy repayment charges. 

FEDERAL USE OF BUTTER IN FEDERAL INSTITUTIONS 

Whereas there is a large surplus of butter in Washington; and 

Whereas the sale of this butter would greatly assist the dairy- 
men in solving their financial difficulties; and 

Whereas there is no substitute for the vital food elements con- 
tained in butter: Therefore be it further 

Resolved, That the Washington State Grange go on record as 
Panonna the Federal Government to purchase butter for use in 

all Federal institutions in our State. 
F. S. A. FINANCING APPLE GROWERS 


Whereas we are highly appreciative of the work done by the 
local Farm Security Administration in their efforts toward financ- 
ing the fruit district; and 

Whereas we are in complete sympathy with their policy of 
insisting on debt adjustment down to a reasonable indebtedness 
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per acre before considering the issuance of any production-finance 
money; and 

Whereas we believe that this type of production finance is the 
most feasible and satisfactory type yet introduced into the dis- 
trict: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Washington State Grange ask our congres- 
sional delegation and the Farm Security Administration to make 
available sufficient funds to expand to a point where all growers 
whose past record as orchardists show them to be honest and 
able to take good care of orchards, and are located on orchards 
having good soil, plenty of water, good varieties, free from frost, 
and other unusual financial hazards, be financed; provided, those 
growers so financed agree among themselves and with the financ- 
ing agency on a sensible, cooperative marketing program. 

SPRAY RESIDUE—CALLING A HEARING 


Whereas the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act, passed June 
25, 1938, does not become effective with regard to spray residue 
until the Secretary of Agriculture calls a hearing; and 

Whereas this law is more favorable to apple growers than the 
law now in effect: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Washington State Grange, That we request the 
Secretary of Agriculture to call a hearing at the earliest possible 
date to be held in this State of Washington to determine proper 
regulations governing the use of lead arsenate and fluorine sprays 
on apples and pears; be it further 

Resolved, That the State Grange use its influence to help the 
apple growers of the State to secure such a hearing. 


OPPOSING LIBERALIZATION OF IMMIGRATION LAWS 


Whereas millions of American citizens are out of work, com- 
pelled to accept aid from some form of Government relief because 
there are not enough jobs to go around; 

Whereas we understand that many foreign people are entering 
the United States under the guise of being refugees from other 
countries by the simple means of having some American citizen 
or group of American citizens vouch for the refugee’s support 
while in the United States, thereby causing the sponsor of such 
refugees to discharge American employees and fill the jobs with 
refugees, placing the American workers on the relief rolls: 

Resolved, That we are opposed to any liberalization of the im- 
migration laws— 

ff 8 
country; 

2. Extending the time limit of visiting permits indefinitely: 

Resolved, That no refugee from any country be allowed to enter 
the United States in any way other than through the regular 
immigration offices and under the ation laws, 
whether any American citizens or group of American citizens 
vouch for the support of the refugee or not. 

FALSE ADVERTISING OF LIQUOR AND CIGARETTES 

Whereas the youth of our Nation is being subjected to an 
enormous amount of false and misleading advertising through 
the press and the radio relative to the merits of alcoholic bever- 
ages and cigarettes; and 

Whereas it is a well-known fact that infinitely more harm than 
good are the results of the use of these narcotics and the States 
cannot adequately regulate or prohibit the advertising of liquor 
or cigarettes as long as Congress permits such advertising through 
the medium of interstate commerce: Therefore be it 

Resolved, By the Washington State Grange, that we most ear- 
nestly urge Congress to pass such laws as will effectively prohibit 
false and misleading advertising of liquor and Lcissrettes through 
the press and the radio. 

GOVCERNMENT HOSPITAL SYSTEM 


Whereas the present hospital systems in the United States are 
run primarily for the purpose of profit, and the majority of 
the people cannot pay for proper hospital treatment, cate and 
medical consultation; and 

Whereas because of this, thousands of people suffer sickness, 
lack of care, and proper advice, and thousands die every year 
on account of this system of profit first and the people last; 
and 

Whereas as long as the public must depend upon private hos- 
pitals and upon medical schools and medical associations run- 
ning our public hosiptals, this cruel and inhuman system will 
continue to take needless toll of human lives; and 

Whereas, under a system of cooperative hospitals owned and 
controlled by the people of a district, medical attention and hos- 
pitalization would be made available to all at a minimum cost. 

Whereas the American Medical Association has continuously and 
vigorously used every method in opposing the establishment of 
cooperative medical and hospital facilities: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Washington State Grange urgently request 
and petition Congress to do everything in their power financially 
and otherwise to engender and establish cooperative medical hos- 
pital facilities; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United States investigate the 
alleged violation of the antitrust laws by the American Medical 
Association of the United States of America. 


TO GIVE ADDITIONAL POWER TO THE FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


‘Whereas in the recent power campaign in this State last summer 
sa fall, the private utilities made it a practice to cover part of 
their expenditures by the setting up of “phony” organizations; 
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Whereas the private power companies sometimes used threats of 
intimidation and boycott to influence certain persons; 

Whereas State officials are without adequate power to act as 
oftentimes the records necessary may be in another State, and the 
organization directing the campaign may be outside the State; 

Whereas the F. T. C. has in the past had such authority to 
interfere under such circumstances, but which authority expired 
in 1936; b 

Whereas the F. T. C. found many of the allegations above cited 
to be true in the past; and 

Whereas public interest and public morals require that there be 
some Federal agency with sufficient power to cope with these 
situations: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the Washington State Grange that the Congress of 
the United States be asked to pass an act giving the F. T. C. 
authority to interfere where great amounts of money are being 
spent in campaigns against public ownership, especially in excess 
of what is a reasonable amount, and where threats of any kind 
are used to intimidate voters. 


REFERENDUM ON WAR 


Be it resolved, That the Washington State Grange go on record as 
: favoring a law that would compel a majority vote of all the eli- 
gible voters of the United States before this country could enter 
into an armed conflict on foreign soil. This law would not affect 
& conflict in protection of our own Nation. 


TAKE PROFITS OUT OF WAR 


Whereas Senator Bong, of Washington, has introduced a bill to 
take the profits out of war: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That we go on record as favoring such a bill. 


OPPOSE LOWER DUTY ON JAPANESE EGGS 


Whereas the new trade treaty allows Japanese eggs to enter this 
country, especially at Hawaiian ports, at 5 cents per dozen instead 
of at 10 cents per dozen as heretofore; and 

Whereas this is an injury to the poultry industry, one of the 
largest industries of our State and country: Be it 

Resolved, That the Washington State Grange go on record as 
opposed to this part of the treaty. 

J. D. ROSS MEMORIAL 


Whereas the late J. D. Ross has long been a leader in the fight 
for public ownership of power facilities in the Northwest; and 

Whereas it is proper and fitting that his memory be perpetuated 
as a shining example for others to follow; and 

Whereas this can best be done by permanently affixing his name 
to some of the projects he advanced: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Washington State Grange request our con- 
gressional delegation, the Secretary of the Interior, and the Bonne- 
ville administrator to designate the park at the Ampere substation 
as the J. D. Ross Memorial Park. 


ADMINISTRATOR OF BONNEVILLE PROJECT 


Whereas Mr. Frank A. Banks, chief engineer in charge of the 
construction of the Grand Coulee Dam, has been appointed acting 
administrator of the Bonneville project, and has administered its 
affairs in the best interests of the people of the Northwest; and 

Whereas such appointment was made, and the same was accepted 
by Mr. Banks only for a short time pending the appointment of a 
permanent administrator, and the magnitude of the Grand Coulee 
Dam development requires that Mr. Banks, after a permanent 
administrator has been selected, return to the discharge of his 
supervisory duties at the Grand Coulee Dam; and 

Whereas it has been reported in the public press that the selec- 
tion of a permagent administrator of the Bonneville project 
shortly will be made; and 

Whereas the selection of such an administrator is of vital con- 
cern to all public-utility districts; and 

Whereas Mr. Liewellyn Evans, who for many years was superin- 
tendent of Tacoma City Light, and now is electrical engineer for 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, is familiar with the problems of 
the Northwest and by reason of his ability and many years’ experi- 
ence is thoroughly qualified to perform the duties of permanent 
administrator of the Bonneville project: Now, therefore, it is 

Resolved, That the Washington State Grange recommends Llew- 
ellyn Evans and requests that the Honorable Harold L. Ickes duly 
consider Mr. Evans for the position of administrator of the 
Bonneville project; it is further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be forwarded to all 
Senators and Congressmen of the States of Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, and Montana. 


FEDERAL FINANCING OF PUBLIC-UTILITY DISTRICTS 


Whereas the Federal Government is constructing large electrical 
generating facilities such as the Coulee and Bonneville Dams, and 
is building transmission lines for the purpose of bringing this elec- 
trical energy to the different sections of the State; and 

Whereas the State of Washington has provided by law that dis- 
tricts may be formed for the purpose of distributing electrical 
power to the people; and 

Whereas the Federal Government has loaned money to these 
districts for the purpose of constructing R. E. A. lines and engaging 
in the electric business; and 

Whereas it will be necessary that the public-utility districts pur- 
chase private utilities in order to facilitate an economic distribu- 
tion of this electricity; and 
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Whereas the purchase of these private facilities by public-utilities 
districts will be of mutual interest and benefit to the Federal pro- 
gram of electrical generation; and 

Whereas the Federal Government could finance the purchase of 
these private utilities by the public-utility districts on a long-term 
basis at a low rate of interest: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Washington State Grange goes on record as 
favoring Federal loans to public-utility districts for the purchase 
and acquisition of privately owned facilities; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Senators 
and Representatives in Congress of the State of Washington, and 
that we urge them to aid us in securing such loans, 


EXTENDING TIME FOR P. U. D. POWER 


Whereas the act of Congress that established Bonneville Dam 
power development provided that 50 percent of such power should 
be reserved for rural communities until January 1, 1941; and 

Whereas certain power organizations that have refused to serve 
the rural people except at exorbitant price rates and prohibitive 
construction costs, are now seeking to gain control of the entire 
output of Bonneville; and 

Whereas such control would be detrimental to the best interests 
of the general public, as power districts of R. E. A. projects would 
be at the mercy of mercenary corporations for their supply of 
power. As for example, the lowest rate for contract to R. E. A, 
by Washington water power is $52.50 per kilowatt-year while the 
Bonneville rate is $14.50 per kllowatt-year or a difference of $38 
per kilowatt-year; and ’ 

Whereas the power companies have sorely neglected the rur: 
districts and forced many a farmer to strain his eyes by an old 
coal-oil lamp. Then after searching a dimly lighted page for an 
upward trend in the wheat market discovers an advertisement 
telling of the wonderful investment he can make in Pacific Power & 
Light bonds: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Washington State Grange, That we urge our Con- 
gressmen and also Frank A. Banks, that the 50 percent of 
power be reserved at least until January 1, 1943. 


Shall America Purge Garner or Lewis? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, Jr. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE BERGEN (N. J.) EVENING RECORD, 
JULY 31, 1939 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following editorial from 
the Bergen Evening Record of July 31, 1939: 


SHALL AMERICA PURGE GARNER OR LEWIS? 


John L. Lewis, president of America’s not too American C. I. O., 
has probably kicked Vice President Jonn N. Garner right into the 
1940 Democratic Presidential nomination if not the Presidency of 
the world’s only remaining democracy. Lewis asserted that GARNER 
is an evil old man who plays poker and drinks whisky. Maybe he 
does, but if so, he has lots of company in the land of the free 
and the home of the brave. There are about 30,000,000 Americans 
who do likewise and who will not be entirely unsympathetic to 
evil old Jack Garner in the defense of his and their private enjoy- 
ment. 

As to the mortal sin of whisky drinking, Lincoln perhaps pro- 
vided the best answer when he told the reformer who complained 
about General Grant’s whisky drinking to ascertain the brand so 
he could send a barrel to each of his other generals, who unlike 
Grant were conspicuous by their failures instead of their suc- 
cesses. But the poker-playing charge needs Mr. Lewis’ elabora- 
tion. If “CACTUS Jack” GARNER habitually draws two cards to a 
flush or a straight he certainly merits Lewis’ condemnation, and 
the writer will gladly furnish him transportation from Washington 
to Hackensack to contest with him in a quarter-limit game. But 
if Mr. Garner is a normal in-and-outer like the other 30,000,000 
American poker fans, the answer to Mr. Lewis must be, “Oh, 
piffle!” 

But the highlight of Lewis’ personal attack on GARNER is as 
follows: “GarNER’s knife is searching, searching for the quivering, 
pulsating heart of labor.” The American electorate has been 
treated to many tear-jerking, rabble-rousing effusions of political 
demagogues since Bryan’s Cross of Gold, Crown of Thorns master- 
piece 40 years ago, but it hasn't heard anything since to even tie 
that Lewis maudlinism. So, as Al Smith would say, let’s look at 
the record to see who and what is this John L. Lewis and also 
this evil old man GARNER. 
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JOHN Nance GARNER, now Vice President of the United States, 
has spent practically all of his adult life in public office. As a 
result he has been exposed during that time to the pitiless glare 
of publicity. If there were anything crooked about him publicly 
or privately, it would long since have been disclosed. He is a 
southern Democrat who has consistently preached and practiced a 
sound Americanism which relies on the retention of this Nation's 
time-tested elective, legislative, and juridical processes; the preser- 
vation of its Constitution and its orderly amendment procedure 
to meet the changing needs of a progressive people; and freedom 
of thought, speech, and the press, which are vital concomitants of 
the self-government of our revered Lincoln. 

He disagreed in 1937 with his party's titular head when President 
Roosevelt, in the full flush of a record-breaking popular victory, 
planned to short circuit the Constitution by packing the United 
States Supreme Court with political stooges. That bitter contest 
was the turning point in Roosevelt's brilliant career, and the 
radicals who wanted to take a short cut to reach an ephemeral goal 
lost the first of a long series of battles. GARNER, the conservatives, 
and national sanity won, and they have been winning battle after 
battle ever since. The Vice President and his personal party fol- 
lowers in the Congress have been a courageous check against the 
extreme radicalism of the President’s followers. Even his Repub- 
lican opponents in Congress admit this, and that is commendation 
indeed in American politics. But in his battle to preserve not the 
Roosevelt American way but the real American way GARNER inter- 
fered with the political and economic joyride of John L. Lewis and 
his C. I. O., which had contributed $500,000 to the 1936 Roosevelt 
campaign fund. The President paid that political debt to Lewis 
and his communistic C. I. O. in a not too American way, but GARNER 
determined that the permanent American way is delineated and 
bordered by a hardy perennial called the Constitution. So much 
for this evil old man GARNER. 

John L. Lewis, now president of a powerful rump labor movement 
that is honeycombed with communism and doctrines that are 
subversive of time-tested American ideals and institutions, was until 
4 years ago the head of a coal miners’ union affiliated with the 
A. F. of L. Greedy for power, and not finding it attainable in the 
powerful international founded on the sound labor principles of 
the great Samuel Gompers, Lewis broke away and founded his 
radical C. I. O. His master stroke for power and pelf came in 1936 
when he contributed $500,000 of his miners’ union blood money— 
it is just that, for many of his miners are dependent on public 
charity while he sits in his impressive Washington office building 
and lives very comfortably on part of the weekly take of C. I. O. 
labor dues—to support the reelection of President Roosevelt. He 
won that $500,000 union-funds bet in November 1936 and started 
collecting on it in the following spring. 

The record of the C. I. O. outrages of 1937 seems too recent 
to require detailed repetition here. Suffice to say that President 
Roosevelt, who was the beneficiary of Lewis’ political support, 
made no official attempt to stop them, nor did Lewis. Both of 
them sat passively in their powerful positions while their followers 
defied most of the laws on the statute books. Roosevelt can dis- 
claim responsibility for permitting those outrages on the basis of 
States’ rights and responsibilities; but Lewis cannot, because he 
was in absolute control of C. I. O, and its communistic agents. 
On the doorstep of the arrogant John L. Lewis must therefore be 
laid the responsibility for C. I. O's record of the murder of help- 
less citizens who wanted to exercise their constitutional right 
to work for a living when and for whom they pleased, its bombing 
of industrial plants to coerce employers, its interstate transporta- 
tion of armed mobs to defy local law-enforcement authorities, and 
last but not least its stoppage of the delivery of the United States 
mails with the sequential condonement of that precedent-shatter- 
ing outlawry by a subordinate of the Roosevelt administration. 
There stands the necessarily abbreviated record of Mr. Lewis and 
his communistie C. I. O. 

And so if John L. Lewis and his communistic cohorts “will be 
against GARNER when he seeks the Presidency in 1940” the Ameri- 
can people will cheerfully accept the challenge. Nothing will 
please the electorate more than an opportunity to purge Mr. Lewis 
and his Communists, not in the secret Russian way with bullets, 
but in the public American way with ballots, After that, Lewis 
and his agitators can retire to their cells, form a circle, and purge 
themselves—all in the good old Russian way. 

JOHN Bore, Publisher. 


W. P. A. Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1939 
Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, since the enactment of the 
W. P. A. appropriation bill the latter part of June, I have 
taken occasion to inquire into the circumstances of a num- 
LXXxIv—App——245 
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ber of cases in my district where faithful and capable 


Workers in the W. P. A. have been laid off for a 30-day 


period. I find that great hardship has resulted, not only 
to the workers themselves but also to their dependents. 
Under the present law, they cannot be restored to duty 
until 30 days after their removal, and/or until they have 
received recertification as to their eligibility. 

I have found that the officials of the W. P. A., in their 
honest endeavor to hold to the intent of the lawmakers, 
have not had it in their thought to let these lay-offs be 
certified again, because, as they think, to recertify them 
would frustrate the purpose to establish rotation among the 
workers. 

The more I investigate these cases, the more firmly I am 
convinced that this provision of the law should be changed. 
I find that a measure to take care of this injustice is spon- 
sored in the Senate, and when it comes up for a vote in 
this body, I am going to support it. I believe that a ma- 
jority of my colleagues will vote for it also. In this new 
measure, there will be a provision to restore the “prevailing 
clause” for projects under the W. P. A. I am glad to join 
my colleagues to change the law so that further injustices 
will not be perpetrated. 


Reciprocal-Trade Treaties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. FRANK CROWTHER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1939 


ARTICLE BY MILLARD D. BROWN 


Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor, I include the following article by 
Millard D. Brown: 


[From the August issue of Sphere] 
HULL AND CHAOS 
(By Millard D. Brown, president, Continental Mills, Inc.) 


Despite the enforced limitation of our productive operations to a 
subnormal schedule, we are importing more and more farm produce 
and manufactured products. A steady whittling down of our tariff 
barriers is widening the gates to an influx of imports from low 
labor paying countries—needless imports which are contributing to 
American unemployment, impoverishing American consumer buying 
power, and imperiling the American standard of living. 

If we are to cope with the flood of foreign competition that is 
being swelled inordinately by the reciprocal-trade treaties, we will 
be obliged to lower wages, and the American standard of living may 
be reduced to the foreign standard of subsistence. 

THE TRADE PARADOX 


In other words, actual operation of the so-called reciprocity pacts 
establishes the fact that while American products are purchased 
abroad not because they are cheaper but because they are better, 
imported products are exploited here not because they are better 
but because they are cheaper. 

Does anyone really believe that we can be prosperous, or eyen 
continue as a government of free people, if our living standards 
are reduced to the levels of Italy, Japan, or other so-called favored 
nations under the reciprocal-trade pacts? 

While we are jeopardizing the chances of employment for our 
workers, the Congress has enacted the wage and hour law, which 
puts a floor under wages and a ceiling on hours. As a consequence, 
the action of this law tends to make it impossible for employers to 
meet low-wage foreign competition in an endeavor to keep their 
workers employed. 

Is it any wonder many Americans believe that the once conserva- 
tive Democratic Party has fallen into the hands of men who are 
purposely sabotaging our American system? Events of the last 6 
years certainly point that way. 

The 1934 amendment to the (Smoot-Hawley) Tariff Act of 1930 
authorized the President to enter into foreign-trade agreements 
“as a means of assisting in the present emergency in restoring the 
American standard of living, in overcoming domestic unemploy- 
ment, and the present economic depression,” etc. 

The consummation of this legislation has not accomplished the 
purposes for which it was intended. Like many other recent acts 
of Congress, it has even defeated these purposes. 
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Under this amendment there are three ways to proceed, only one 
of which will, however, accomplish the results enumerated above: 
First, the Hull agreement plan, with its “most favored nation” 
treatment. 
8 the Hull plan, but with quotas on various competitive 
ports. 

Third, agreements using our needed imports as a basis of trade. 

The first method is the easiest to pursue, and one that would 
naturally appeal to a lifelong free-trader and to those theorists 
who have had no practical experience and therefore cannot think 
the scheme through to its final results. 

How or why the State nt selects certain farm and 
industrial products to be favored for export trade and certain 
others to be penalized, that the favored ones might prosper more, 
remains a mystery. The Department maintains that its object is 
to make the farmer more prosperous. 

If this is so, why all the cuts in duty on farm products? Why 
should we favor the export of citrus fruits, or California prunes, 
over Maine potatoes, Texas onions, or Wisconsin dairy products? 
If the State Department is endeavoring to reduce our surplus of 
wheat and cotton, why is Mr. Wallace (Agriculture) arranging 
barter agreements on these two products? 


FAILURE OF RECIPROCITY 


Is it because the trade-agreement program is not successful? 
If it were successful in relieving the farmer, why the necessity 
of increased appropriations to farmers each year? The fact is 
that the workers on the farm and in industry are losing out by 
the Hull treaties. 

The history of lumber, dairy products, certain meat products, 
table glass and pottery, paper, zinc, chemicals, certain electrical 
apparatus, lace manufacturing, and wool textiles all bear witness 
to the result. 

The Department of Commerce recently reported of our 
foreign trade for April 1939, compared with April 1938. Analysis 
of these figures shows that exports to trade- t countries 
declined in 1939 about 12 percent, including war materials ex- 
ported. At the same time, our imports from trade-agreement 
countries increased nearly 20 percent. Our exports to non-trade- 
agreement countries declined nearly 20 percent, while our imports 
increased more than 14 percent. 

It takes some little time to get the real effects of trade treaties, 
such as those negotiated by Mr. Hull. The record proves that in 
spite of the large increases in exports of war materials such as 
aircraft, motortrucks, scrap iron, pig iron, etc., our imports are 
gradually increasing and our exports are gradually decreasing. 

Under the favored-nation treatment of Mr. Hull's program, all 
concessions in duties to trade-agreement countries are also ex- 
tended to all other countries with the exception of Germany, 


CHEAP-LABOR COMPETITION 


In Italy, wages are less than one-fifth, and in Japan less than 
one-tenth of those in the United States, yet their products carry 
the same duty as imports from the United Kingdom, where wages 
are one-third of those here. How can any duties, set to equalize 
the difference in cost of production between England and America, 
protect American workmen from competition with Japanese and 
Chinese labor? 

The stock argument in favor of the Hull brand of reciprocal 
treaties is that the increased purchasing power of those who 
benefit by these agreements will create an increased demand for 
the products on which duties have been cut, and therefore all 
will be prosperous. Absurd as the idea may be, it is, nevertheless, 
believed by many people, No practical person would ever make 
such a statement. 

Does any sane person expect the employees of the favored indus- 
tries to spend any of their increased earnings ( that they 
have any) in paying a higher price for American hams when they 
can buy Polish ham cheaper? Will they pay for an American- 
made overcoat $5 more than they would for one made in England, 
with an “imported” label in it? Will their wives prefer American 
lace at double the cost of French lace? Will they buy American 
dairy products when Canadian dairy products are cheaper? The 
answer is shown in the decline of exports and increase of imports 
in 1939 over 1938. 

Some years ago an economist named List said, “Free-trade is 
an idealism not to be in until the people with whom you 
trade have the same living standards as your own, otherwise they 
will tear you down to their level.” 

Mr. Hull's treaties are near the free-trade level. They are not 
“reciprocal” treaties in any sense. “Reciprocity” in international 
trade means “that relation or poy as to trade between two 
countries, under which special advantages are granted by each to 
the other.” Because of Mr. Hull's “favored nation” treatment, his 
treaties are multilateral, and not reciprocal at all. 

The second course the State Department could have pursued in 
carrying out the objectives of Congress would have been to use 
the method they have already adopted, but with quota restric- 
tions attached to various competing products on which conces- 
sions have been granted. Such agreements would have been more 
dificult, and would have taken more time to consummate. 
would, however, have had the advantage of at least saving some 
domestic business for the employment of our own people. 


QUOTA PROTECTION 


A quota on lace from France and other countries would have 
saved the lace industry of the United States, which is now prac- 
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tically extinct. It would also have provided some occupation for 
the 20,000 hand-embroidery workers of Puerto Rico who are now 
idle. The quota would also have the advantage of limiting the 
9 of all competing products from low-wage- standard Asiatic 
countries. 

While this second method has much more to recommend it than 
the first, if it were adopted our American living standards would 
2 > reteno, nor would our domestic unemployment problem 

The third method would be the hardest one to pursue, but it 
has the advantage of preserving our living standards and providing 
a better chance to decrease unemployment. In this method we 
would base our foreign trade and tariff policies on what we need 
to acquire, rather than on what we wish to sell. 

We would approach the subject of what is desirable and neces- 
sary to import as the first and most important consideration. 
Our second consideration, then, is how can we obtain these im- 
ports through agreements and gain exports by supplying other 
countries with the things they need and desire? 

Those things that are not produced in America which we need 
and can use fall into four general classes: 

First, those mineral, forest, and agricultural products that are 
necessary for industry. 

Second, agricultural products that are used for food. 

Third, a multitude of special products and manufactured articles, 
such as patented and copyrighted articles, special machines, Ori- 
ental rugs, works of art, and other luxury items. 

Fourth, a long list of products of various kinds on which our 
production is inadequate to our domestic demand. The importa- 
tion of these should be limited by quotas. 


EXPANSION OF EXPORTS 


In a recent address, Mr. Howard, of the National Foreign Trade 
Council, said, “Expansion of our exports must wait upon and can 
only be a byproduct of a great increase in production of goods and 
services for domestic purposes.” A truer statement of our situation 
has never been made, 

Reciprocal-trade treaties based on the needs of our domestic 
economy would not reduce the employment of our workers nor the 
demand for domestic products. 

Our foreign trade has never been greater than about 7 percent of 
cur total production of movable goods. In 1935 this total 
amounted to about $33,000,000,000. Exports that year amounted 
to nearly $2,500,000,000. 

If reciprocal treaties bring us imports of competitive goods so 
as to cut our domestic production 2 percent or $660,000,000, 
it would require an increase in exports of 30 percent to make 
up for our loss. 

To put it another way, for every 2-percent reduction in do- 
mestic production, we must increase our foreign trade 30 percent 
to keep our present depressed economy where it now is. 

It should be evident to everyone that the 93 percent, which 
is our domestic trade, should be preserved above all else. 


CONCESSIONS 


Will Rogers once said that we have never lost a war nor won 
a conference. This is equally true of our trade agreement confer- 
ences. A few instances will perhaps illustrate the point. Com- 


pare the concessions given by the United Kingdom to us and the 
concessions which we in turn gave them: 


a a 
i Equally interesting is a comparison of reductions of duties given 
y each: 


Sir John Simon, British Chancelor of the Exchequer, before 
negotiations of their treaty with us, said: The British Govern- 
ment will not set its hand to a trade agreement with the United 
States that is detrimental to our trade.” He certainly knew what 
he was talking about. 
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Our State Department is open to severe criticism because of its 
methods in negotiating these treaties. Formal negotiations on the 
British agreement began 3 weeks before the public hearings opened. 

The trade advisers and economists of the United Kingdom were 
in Washington when these hearings began. What they had to say 
and the arguments advanced by them were not made available to 
the American interests concerned. Our interested parties were 
not invited to attend the preliminary mapping out of the conces- 
sions to be discussed. 


PERFUNCTORY HEARINGS 


The British advisers attended the public hearings and, of course, 
were well prepared to combat in private the contentions that our 
American interests made in public. The hearings given our farm, 
industrial, and labor leaders were so perfunctory, and apparently 
so boring to our officials in charge, that everyone in attendance 
felt the stage was already set and their efforts were futile. The 
announcement of the final agreement only confirmed our worst 


fears. 

That the State Department does not protect our interests after 
agreements are in effect also is very evident. 

Among the items in the Belgian agreement, on which they gave 
us a reduction in duties, was California prunes. Shortly after 
the treaty was in effect, the Belgians decided that California 
prunes were not prunes at all, but confection. So they changed 
their classification accordingly, and American prunes imported into 
Belgium now take a much higher duty, and cannot be sold there 
profitably. The State Department has done nothing about it. 

Just before the French agreement was negotiated, the French 
Government raised duties on most imports. Mr. Hull came forth 
with a public denunciation of countries that raised duties in 
preparation for giving concessions, and stated he would not deal 
with them. Nevertheless, he did. 

One provision of the agreement gave our State Department the 
right to take further action on the agreement if the rates of 
exchange suffered a serious decline. 

At the signing of the French agreement the franc was worth 
about 6.65 cents. Today the franc is worth 2.65 cents. As a con- 
sequence the American lace industry is running less than 10 percent 
of capacity. Imports have increased in many instances 2,000 and 
3,000 percent. Appeals have been made to the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information, without result. 

It is indeed a very serious matter for America when one or even 
a few bureaucrats can decree the death of any established industry 
and the unemployment of its workers without the right of appeal. 

We should buy in America the things that America produces and 
is capable of producing. If we do not buy in America we cannot 
sell in America; if we do not sell in America, where can we find a 
market for our products? Surely not in countries with low-living 
standards. 

Import what we must, by all means, but let us not bring here a 
single thing that keeps a foreign workman busy and an American 
workman idle. 


An Invisible Mortgage on Your Farm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOSHUA L. JOHNS 


OF, WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1939 


Mr. JOHNS. Mr. Speaker, for the 10-year period from 1927 
to 1937 there was a yearly average of 342,524,000 acres of 
land that was cultivated in the United States. During the 
past 6 years the public debt has increased approximately 
$20,000,000,000. 

The rural people of the country represent about 25 percent 
of the population. As the rural population also represents 
about 40 percent of the buying power there is not any doubt 
in the minds of most farmers that they must pay either 
directly or indirectly their share of the taxes to pay this 
increased debt which will represent in round figures about 
$5,000,000,000. 

If anything should happen to the country and the stocks 
and bonds, which represent the investment in industry, 
should be wiped out by inflation, real estate would have to 
stand a large burden of the taxes to take care of these obli- 
gations. It is the history of taxation that when you cannot 
reach enough money to pay taxes on incomes and personal 
property, then real estate always suffers. This represents an 
“invisible mortgage” of approximately $15 per acre on every 
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crop acre of our land which will have to be repaid if the 
credit of the Government is to be maintained. Every time 
the Government increases the public debt another billion 
dollars this means that approximately $2.90 per acre is added 
to the burden of the farmer if his real estate should ever 
have to carry the whole load. It is something that every 
farmer should think about seriously if our public debt is 
further increased, 


Housing Conditions in the Baltimore Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, Jr. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1939 


Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, 2 years ago the Con- 
gress of the United States enacted legislation which was 
designed to assist in a program of slum eradication and to 
provide better housing for a number of our citizens. Today 
we are considering an amendment of that legislation whereby 
its benefits may be enlarged and extended to numerous other 
persons in this country. 

Those of us who represent congressional districts that lie 
either entirely or partially within the confines of large cities 
would like to speak of the beauties of our districts, of mod- 
ern, well-kept, well-appointed homes, of the blessing of 
health and happiness visited upon our constituents, of their 
healthy children, and of the numerous playgrounds and 
recreational centers for their enjoyment. But, unfortu- 
nately, that privilege is denied us. It is my duty to paint a 
different picture, and the statements that I shall make with 
reference to conditions in my home city of Baltimore will 
undoubtedly refiect identical conditions in other large cities 
of this Nation. 

Baltimore is one of the oldest cities in this country, and 
many of its houses, especially those in the areas occupied by 
persons of low income, have suffered the extreme ravages of 
time. In 1934 a survey was made of the housing conditions 
in Baltimore, and the result of that study proved astounding 
even to us who had, we thought, knowledge of conditions in 
the city. In the investigation of substandard areas of the 
city it was found that there were 23,059 houses which, un- 
heated, rent for 82 cents per room per week, or approximately 
$3.55 per room per month, occupied by 25,549 families, or ap- 
proximately 100,183 persons. Thirty and forty-three one-hun- 
dredths percent of these houses were two-story units; 18.25 
percent were two-and-one-half-story units; 49.79 percent 
were three-story units; and the balance composed of houses 
which contained upward of seven stories. Seventeen and 
five one-hundredths percent of these houses were designated 
as good; 40 percent as indifferent; and 41.5 percent as bad. 
When these houses were studied with reference to cellar con- 
ditions, it was found that 10.85 percent of the cellars were wet; 
13.25 percent were without cellars; and 75.90 percent were dry. 
With reference to plumbing, 29.38 percent were designated as 
good; 36.22 percent as indifferent; and 34.17 percent as bad, 
with 0.23 percent without plumbing facilities of any kind. The 
study also showed that there were 15,205 baths in these houses, 
or one bath to 11.09 rooms, or 6.58 persons. There were 30,045 
toilets, or one toilet to 5.61 rooms, or every 3.33 persons. It 
was concluded in that survey that 65 percent of the houses 
in these substandard areas, or houses occupied by approxi- 
mately 60,000 persons, were substandard. 

Without a program such as that instituted by the United 
States Housing Authority in the city of Baltimore, 60,000 
citizens of Baltimore would have been permanently doomed 
to spend their lives in blighted areas. While during the last 
10 years the reports of the city engineers of Baltimore show 
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that 6,957 houses were built over and above those demolished, 
it has been calculated that only 8.9 percent of that number 
were available for rental by low-income groups and then at 
monthly rental of $10 per room per month without heat. If 
the residents of the substandard areas were able to pay such 
rent, which I know is contrary to fact, we see that the con- 
struction by private interests is not easing the situation. The 
reason, if I may follow the thought further, for the unavail- 
ability of newly constructed homes to persons of low-income 
status is that most of the newly constructed dwelling units 
are erected for immediate sale rather than for rent. Al- 
though there are no statistics available to show the average 
earnings of the residents in these substandard areas, it is 
logical to assume that a substantial majority are small-wage 
earners with their sole livelihood contained in a weekly 
envelope, and therefore financially unable to enter into any 
arrangement for the purchase of homes. Again, there is a 
slight possibility that the owners of these substandard homes, 
who are operators and interested solely in the yield, will 
repair and modernize them other than on a level barely fit 
for human habitation. 

Today seven sites have been selected in Baltimore city for 
slum clearance and erection of housing. Today, 3,762 fam- 
ilies, or approximately 15,000 persons, will be afforded mod- 
ern, comfortable, clean places of habitation. What, may I 
ask, is the future of approximately 45,000 other citizens in 
Baltimore who will be denied these benefits? 

Mr. Speaker, while I would not, for one moment, besmirch 
or question the loyalty and Americanism of those persons in 
Baltimore or in other cities who are denied what we consider 
the ordinary privileges of a decent life, I would suggest, 
nevertheless, that we are permitting fertile fields to exist 
for the development of ideas and ideals which are antago- 
nistic to our system of government and our democratic in- 
stitutions. America was not founded, I want to believe, with 
the idea that those on one side of the railroad track shall 
possess the decencies of life and those on the other side 
be denied them. 

The program, as it is now being carried on in Baltimore, 
has a particular feature which appeals to me and, undoubt- 
edly will appeal to many of you. In the years that I served 
in the legislative councils of my city and State I fought con- 
stantly to secure playgrounds and recreational centers for 
those underprivileged children who reside in areas such as 
we are now attempting to abolish. The plans for the con- 
struction of seven sites in Baltimore include playgrounds 
which will be available not only to the children who reside 
in these areas but also to those children who reside in ad- 
joining areas and neighborhoods, 

The destiny of our country lies with the future generations. 
In recognizing that fact, it is our duty, and one that we 
cannot shirk, to see that our children receive an education, 
@ proper home training, and opportunities for healthy, nor- 
mal development. The children in these seven areas in 
Baltimore will not come home to overcrowded, dark, gloomy, 
unsanitary homes, but to homes in which light and air— 
unfortunately strangers to many of them—will ever be pres- 
ent. Instead of being driven to the streets and to unwhole- 
some companions, these children will be afforded both a 
pleasant home life and ample playgrounds and recreational 
opportunities. I would not contend that this legislation will 
remedy all of the difficulties for any community, but at least 
it is a step in the right direction. 

By your failure to support this amendment you denied to 
many people of this country privileges which are rightfully 
theirs. Although the housing resolution (S. 591) was de- 
feated yesterday, it is my sincere hope that this legislation 
will come before the House as soon as we reconvene in Jan- 
uary 1940 and that the Members will right the wrong that 
was committed yesterday by a vote of 191 to 170. I am 
proud that I supported this legislation to help the under- 
privileged people of America, 
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Martial and Habeas Corpus Proceedings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 4 (legislative day of Wednesday, August 2), 
1939 


ARTICLE BY HON, JOHN H. HATCHER, ASSOCIATE JUSTICE 
OF THE WEST VIRGINIA COURT OF APPEALS 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I have conferred with the 
Joint Committee on Printing, and I desire now to ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Recorp an article by 
Hon, John H. Hatcher, associate justice of the West 
Virginia Court of Appeals, published in the May issue of the 
American Bar Association Journal, the article being en- 
titled “Martial Law and Habeas Corpus Proceedings; Extent 
of War Power in Emergency.” 

There being no objection the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 


[From the May issue of the American Bar Association Journal] 
MARTIAL LAW AND HABEAS CORPUS: EXTENT OF WAR POWER IN EMERGENCY 


Confusion on the subject and some of the reasons therefor—Not 
removed by ex parte Merryman and ex parte Milligan—Un- 
founded assumptions in opinion in first case—Contemporary 
opinion that article I, section 9, is not an exclusive grant of all 
power over habeas corpus to Congress but a specific restriction 
on the power of that body to have courts suspend the writ— 
Criticisms of opinion in Milligan case—All-embracing character 
of war power wherever an emergency of war arises, etc. 


(By Hon. John H. Hatcher, associate justice of West Virginia Court 
of Appeals) 


An investigator is astonished at the confusion enveloping this 
subject. The literature thereon abounds with divergent state- 
ments and is not even free from inaccurate quotations. Much of 
the confusion of English precedents on martial law is due to their 
failure to distinguish between its use in time of peace and time of 
war. Some of the confusion is due to the several definitions of 
the term. For example, Sir Thomas Smith, an early writer on 
the Government of England, said martial law was the arbitrary 
will of the King in war; while a century later, Sir Matthew Hale, 
the legal commentator, said martial law was the law imposed by 
the King’s marshal for “the government, order, and discipline in 
an army.” Some of the modern confusion has arisen from failure 
to distinguish between the terms “military law,” “military govern- 
ment,” and “martial law.” Military law, technically, is a legislative 
code of rules and articles of war. Military government, techni- 
cally, is the control imposed by the military command over con- 
quered or disorganized territory. Infractions of military law and 
of military government may be tried by military commissions, 
sometimes called courts martial; but neither military law nor 
military government is martial law, as technically defined. The 
latter has no code of laws, but is simply the exercise of military 
discretion in time of war. 

The essence of martial law is said to be suspension of the writ 
of habeas corpus. The confusion on the latter is but little less 
than that on martial law. This writ did not issue from the mists 
of primitive common law fully panoplied as many writers have 
assumed. On the contrary, the writ passed through a long transi- 
tion period just as did other legal writs. The learned Edward 
Jenks has a clear conviction that the original use of this writ was 
“not to get people out of prison, but to put them in it.” Jenks, 
Story of Habeas Corpus (18 Law Q. Rev., 65). Even after the writ 
was molded to test only the legality of a commitment, several cen- 
turies passed before the writ was granted to persons committed by 
the royal order. And this was finally accomplished, not by expan- 
sion of the common law (as some controversialists have asserted), 
but by specific acts of Parliament in the seventeenth century. In 
this country further confusion regarding the writ has arisen from 
the provision of the National Constitution, article I, section 9, that 
“the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be suspended 
unless when in cases of rebellion or invasion the public safety may 
require it.“ Some writers of national prominence have construed 
this provision to be a delegation of power to Congress (see Pom- 
eroy's Constitutional Law, sec. 707). Other writers equally prom- 
inent have construed the provison to be a limitation of congres- 
sional power (see Halleck’s International Law, p. 503). The divi- 
sion of comment on martial law and habeas corpus caused Attor- 
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ney General Cushing, in 1857, to complain that the commentators 
were all at sea. The interim decisions have left commentation still 
at sea, particularly the leading Federal decisions of ex parte Merry- 
man and ex parte Milligan. 

EX PARTE MERRYMAN, TANEY’S CIRCUIT COURT DECISIONS, 246 


Merryman, a resident of Maryland, was arrested May 25, 1861, 
under a military order and taken to Fort McHenry. Upon his peti- 
tion, Chief Justice Taney issued a writ of habeas corpus on May 26, 
directed to General Cadwalader, the commander of the fort, and 
returnable at 11 o'clock the next day. At that hour, the general's 
return was filed, stating, in effect, that Merryman had been ar- 
rested under order of Major General Keim, of the United States 
Army, and brought to Fort McHenry, charged with “various acts 
of treason, and with being publicly associated with and holding a 
commission as lieutenant in a company having in their possession 
arms belonging to the United States and avowing his purpose of 
armed hostility against the Government.” The return further 
stated that General Cadwalader was informed the charges could 
be “clearly established”; that he was authorized by the President 
in such cases to suspend the writ of habeas corpus for the public 
safety; that he realized this power was “a high and delicate trust” 
which he had been enjoined to exercise “with judgment and dis- 
cretion,” and suggested that he be not embarrassed by any “unnec- 
essary want of confidence.” The return then requested that 
further action be postponed until the general could receive instruc- 
tions from the President, when a further return would be made. 

This request was disregarded by the Chief Justice, who forth- 
with issued an attachment for contempt against General Cad- 
walader because he had not produced Merryman, The marshal 
was unable to execute the attachment. Whereupon the Chief 
Justice filed an opinion which was promptly pronounced “un- 
answerable” by the Supreme Court of Wisconsin (In re Kemp, 
16 Wis. 382, 391), and which has been approved by a number of 
other courts. 

An initial impression of Justice Taney’s course in the Merry- 
man case is that he was precipitate. There is a presumption, 
honored in all courts, that official conduct is in line of official 
duty (Martin v. Mott, 12 Wheat. (U. S.) 33). It would seem 
that this presumption should have been accorded the military 
officers responsible for Merryman’s detention until General Cad- 
walader could have communicated with the President, and made 
the further return promised. 

One's attention is next arrested by the variance of the facts 
stated in the opinion from the facts in the record. And one is 
surprised that, despite General Cadwalader’s declared realization 
that his authority was “a high and delicate trust” to be executed 
with “judgment and discretion,” the opinion treats the case as 
one in which the military power proposed to usurp judicial author- 
ity at will “upon any pretext or under any circumstances.” That 
unwarranted approach to the case forecasts the extreme legal 
propositions advanced by the opinion. Its chief pronouncement 
is that under article I, section 9 of the Constitution, no suspension 
(or disregard) whatever of habeas corpus is lawful unless author- 
ized by Congress. This holding is based on the theory that the 
right of suspension is an exclusive grant of congressional power. 
The opinion quotes two American authorities, Story and Marshall. 
The quotation from Story postulates merely that Congress is the 
sole judge of the exigency warranting the suspension referred to 
in the Constitution, but makes no attempt to define the suspen- 
sion. The quotation from Marshall (Ez parte Bollman, 4 Cranch. 
101) relates specifically to the Congressional Judiciary Act of 1789, 
and not to article I, section 9, of the Constitution. The opinion 
does not discuss the colonial background of the section, does not 
regard the plain language of the section, and does not consider 
the comments thereon of the Constitution makers. These omis- 
sions are due perhaps to the stated assumption that the construc- 
tion adopted in the opinion had been theretofore given by every- 
one, particularly (as the opinion states), by “every jurist and 
statesman” in the Congress which considered suspending the writ 
in connection with the Burr conspiracy. My research does not 
find substance for the assumption. 

The colonists demanded the privilege of habeas corpus as Enlish- 
men, and it was usually accorded them, though in some instances 
the colonial governors were recalcitrant. “Now and then,” upon 
complaint by a governor that the Americans were becoming “a fac- 
tious and turbulent people, with heads turned by queer political 
crotchets,” the King’s Privy Council would instruct the governors to 
suspend the writ. (Fiske, The American Revolution, vol. 1, p. 2.) 
That was done in times of peace, was solely for purposes of discipline, 
and was without legal justification. Wherefore those suspensions 
were resented by the colonists. But the annals show that they 
acquiesced in violations of the writ in times of war. During the 
Revolutionary War the American officers disregarded the writ at will, 
and the records of the Continental Congress, to which several per- 
sonal protests were made, disclose no congressional action against 
the practice. On the contrary, in 1778 that body specifically ap- 
proved the refusal of General Smallwood to honor a writ issued by 
the chief justice of Delaware. 

Madison's notes on the Constitutional Convention contain only 
two comments on this section, one by Judge John Rutledge, of 
South Carolina, and one by James Wilson, of Pennsylvania, both 
outstanding delegates. Rutledge was for declaring the writ in- 
violate on the ground that a suspension would never be necessary 
“at the same time through all the States.” This remark is not com- 
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prehensible except upon the one hypothesis, that Rutledge under- 
stood the proposed suspension to be Nation-wide, Wilson merely 
“doubted whether in any case a suspension could be necessary, as 
the discretion now exists with judges, in most important cases, to 
keep in gaol or admit to bail.” Prisoners gaoled and subject to 
bail at judicial discretion were civil, not military, prisoners. The 
latter were ordinarily detained in prison camps, not subject to bail 
at all, and held or released at the discretion of the commanding 
officer. So it is apparent that Wilson understood the section to 
apply to civil arrests. This understanding was in no wise strained, 
because, on occasion, civil officials had been given legislative 
authority to disregard the writ. 

For example, in May 1781 the Virginia Assembly empowered the 
Governor to have arrested and confined, without benefit of habeas 
corpus, any person he had good cause to suspect of disloyalty. 
Thus the only recorded construction of this section within the 
convention itself is that it related to a Nation-wide suspension 
of the writ as to civil arrests. Governor Randolph, of Virginia, 
himself a framer of the Constitution, in a speech to the Virginia 
convention which ratified the Constitution, associated the section 
with civil arrests, saying, “I contend that by virtue of the power 
given to Congress to regulate courts, they could suspend the writ 
of habeas corpus. This is therefore an exception to that power.” 
(3 Elliot's Debates 464.) 1 Before the same convention, Mr. Nich- 
olas, Mr. Grayson, and Mr, Henry, and before a like convention in 
Massachusetts, Judge Sumner also construed the section to be a 
retraint on congressional power, and that construction was ques- 
tioned by none. (3 Elliot's Debates, pp. 102, 449, 461; and 2 El- 
liot’s Debates, pp, 108-109.) The Merryman opinion does not name 
the jurists and statesmen in Congress who discussed the Burr 
conspiracy, but in the Annals of the Congress, 1807, wherein it 
was discussed. 

I find only two constructions of the provision, to wit, those by 
Representatives Broom and Campbell, both of whom said that the 
provision was a restriction of congressional power. (Annals 9th 
Cong. 2d sess., pp. 503 and 540.) The phrasing of the Constitu- 
tion was done by masters of the English language. It is not con- 
sistent with their skill that an exclusive grant of power should 
have been expressed in negative words alone. If the sententious 
language of the section be given its ordinary meaning, then the 
construction of Randolph and his contemporaries is patently cor- 
rect. The “shall not” of the section can mean naught but pro- 
hibition, and standing alone would be absolute; but to the “shall 
not” the public emergency is an exception. That the section was 
thought necessary at all implies the conception of the framers, 
that Congress, through another provision of the Constitution, had 
been given a power over habeas corpus. I see no reason to con- 
trovert Governor Randolph’s position that such power was an 
incident of the congressional power to regulate the Federal courts. 
The framers knew that in wartime Congress could not foresee the 
necessity of most military arrests, and that the imperative need 
of quick and sometimes secret military action in such cases could 
not await congressional investigation. 

Unless it be taken that the framers were unmindful of this 
knowledge; unless it can be demonstrated that Rutledge, Wilson, 
and Randolph did not ak the understanding of their fellows, 
then the section was d ed to be not an exclusive grant of all 
power over habeas corpus to Congress, as the Merryman opinion 
holds, but a specific restriction on congressional power to have 
the courts suspend the writ; and the section has no bearing on 
the occasional or local disregard of the writ by a military com- 
mander. I submit with deference, that no opinion on this subject 
is “unanswerable” which does not answer Rutledge, Wilson, and 
Randolph. 

The Merryman opinion attempts to correlate the status of the 
writ under the Federal Government with that of the writ under 
the common and the statutory laws of England. This attempt 
overlooks the fact that such laws were not adopted by the Consti- 
tution and could not bind the Federal Government in any man- 
ner. The opinion deduces from commentaries on the English 
Government that only Parliament could suspend the writ of 
habeas corpus in England, and reasons accordingly that only 
Congress could suspend it in the United States. 

The opinion overlooks the repeated declarations of the Con- 
stitution makers that our situation was entirely different from 
that in England and that “the British Government cannot be 
our model” (5 Elliot’s Debates, pp. 137, 141, 153, 165, 168, 188, 
234). A power may not be accredited to Congress because Par- 
liament has it, but only if the Constitution delegates it. Neither 


Senator Wall, of New Jersey, quoted Governor Randolph as 
saying to the convention, June 10, 1788, that the writ could be 
suspended here only by “the legislature * * * never by the 
Executive.” Congressional Globe, 1862-63, 1462. That quotation is 
not sustained by the official record of the Governor's remarks. See 
3 Elliot’s Debates, 203. 

Representative Campbell said: “This provision evidently re- 
lates to Congress, and was intended to prevent that body from 
suspending by law the writ of habeas corpus except in cases 
stated, and has no relation whatever to the act of an individual 
in refusing to obey the writ. Such refusal or disobedience would 
not certainly suspend the privilege of the writ, and must be 
considered in the same point of view as the violation of any 
other public law made to protect the liberty of the citizen.” 
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is congressional power expanded by the common law, for “* + e» 
the United States, as a Federal Government, has no common 
law * * *” (U. S. v. Worrall, 2 Dallas, 384, 394. Accord: 
Ez parte Bollman, 4 Cranch, 93-4). Pursuing the unwarranted 
analogy to the English Government, the Merryman opinion 

that if the President may suspend the writ, then the 
Constitution has conferred on him more regal and absolute 
powers than England had entrusted to its Crown. That charge 
also fails, because at the time our Constitution was formed and 
prior thereto even to the days of the conqueror, the right of the 
Crown, as the supreme military commander, to administer mar- 
tial law in time of national danger, if necessary, had been con- 
sistently recognized. In 1565, Sir Thomas Smith, in his Com- 
monwealth of England, wrote: “In wartime and in the field the 
prince hath also absolute power, so that his word is a law.” 
This same power was recognized in the celebrated Ship Money 
case in 1637 by judges and lawyers alike, the able St. John, 
though opposing the Crown, saying: “* it must needs be 
granted that in this business of defense, the suprema potestas 
is inherent in his Majesty, as part of his crown and kingly 


Furthermore, Parliament, which alone speaks with finality for 
England, in three separate acts near the date of the Constitution, 
to wit, 39 George III, chapter 11; 43 George III, chapter 117; and 
3 and 4 William IV, chapter 4, referred to this power as the 
“acknowledged prerogative” and as the “undoubted prerogative” 
of the Crown. h 

The Merryman opinion brushes aside any possible argument in 
favor of the Government’s right to suspend the writ even “for 
self-defense in time of tumult and danger,” on the ground that 
the Government is one of delegated powers only, and such a power 
is not granted. The opinion treats the President as Commander in 
Chief of our military forces merely “from necessity and the nature 
of his duties,” and concedes no military right to arrest a civilian 
“except in aid of the judicial authority and subject to its control.” 
And the opinion would exalt constitutional guaranties of personal 
rights and property, including trial by jury, above the necessities 
of war. The opinion thus ignores the express constitutional pro- 
visions which authorize the Government to wage war and which 
make the President the Commander in Chief of the Army and 
the Navy of the United States, 

The opinion takes no account of the common thought among 
all nations from the dawn of history that in times of peril the 
conservation of the nation may demand “the sacrifice of the legal 
rights of a few,” and may not only justify but compel the tempo- 
rary abandonment of civil procedure (Hallam, Const. Hist. of 
England, 240). This thought is based on the first law of nature, 
the right of self-preservation. Whatever is necessary to preserve 
that right is lawful. A conflict between hostile nations is a struggle 
for self-preservation, wherein civil rights may lawfully be disre- 
garded. “Inter arma, silent leges,” said Cicero. Whatever else 
their disagreement, those two great antagonists, Jefferson and Ham- 
ilton, concurred in this: That the impulse of self-preservation, 
whether individual or national, surmounted all civil laws, and that 
the duty to save the country when in danger was a greater duty 
than that to respect property or personal rights (Jefferson’s Comp. 
Works, vol. 5, p. 542; The Federalist, No. XXIII). Unnoticed by 
the Merryman opinion is “an unbroken sequence” of English de- 
cisions from the earliest Year Books down to the formation of our 
Constitution, upholding the right of the Crown in time of war 
forthwith to oceupy fields, raze houses, impress civilians, make pre- 
cautionary arrests, sequester noncombatants, and even execute 
hostile subjects if the exigency admitted no delay (H. Erle Richards, 
Martial Law, 18 Law Q. Rev., on p. 136). “Flagrante bello,” said the 
court of the King’s Bench in 1776, “the common law has never 
interfered with the Army” (Barwis v. Keppel, 2 K. B. 314, 318) * 

The framers of our Constitution were familiar with ancient 
history, and with the English decisions. Most of the framers, 
including their presiding officer, General W: n, had taken 
an active part in the recent war with England. In that war they 
had seen their armies, following the English custom, occupy, use, 
or destroy private property as the apparent necessity demanded; 
they had seen loyal civilian population subjected to military con- 
trol; some had seen their officers disregard civil process, including 
writs of habeas corpus; and some had been with General Washing- 
ton at Tarrytown where he asserted authority to hang the civilian, 
Joshua Hett Smith, immediately, as a traitor, and stated that 
nothing could save him but a candid confession of his connection 
with the André affair. The lawfulness of those means was not 
questioned, and since the framers placed no specific limitation on 
the war power, they must have expected it to employ those same 
means in defending the Government of the United States. If those 
means override the other constitutional provisions, the framers 
must have so intended; and those means themselves become the 
law of the land, and are due process under the Constitution. This 
doctrine is neither original nor novel. It was stated without 
con in 1628 by Serjeant Ashley in the great English 
parliamentary debates which preceded the preparation of the Peti- 
tion of Right, as follows: 


*Accordant pronouncements were later made by English Lord 
Chancellors in Ex parte Marais (1901 A. C. 109, 115); Tilonko v. Atty. 
Gen! (1907 A. C. 93, 95). 
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“The martial law, though not to be used in times of 
* * © yet in times of invasion, or other times of hostility 
when an army-royal is in the field, and offenses are committed, 
which require speedy reformation, and cannot expect the solemnity 
of le trials; then such imprisonment, execution, or other 
justice done by the law-martial is warrantable, for it is then the 
law of the land, and is “jus gentium” (the law of the na- 
tions) * * +” 3 State Trials, page 149. This doctrine was spe- 
cifically applied to our Constitution in McCulloch v. Maryland (4 
Wheat. (U. S.) 316, 409, 419) wherein the Court said, “the Govern- 
ment, which has a right to do an act, and has imposed on it the 
duty of performing that act, must according to the dictates of rea- 
son, be allowed to select the mean: * That any means 
adapted to the end, any means which tended directly to the 
execution of the constitutional powers of the Government, were 
in themselves constitutional.” 

The bane of inaccuracy did not escape several commentators on 
the Merryman case. Mr. Tucker, in his work on the Constitution, 
section 318, says: “The President never acted in the matter so as to 
release Merryman.” Mr. Bailey, in his work on Habeas Corpus, sec- 
tion 110, follows Tucker. According to these authors, Merryman, 
unreleased, still is waiting, still is waiting. War of the Rebellion, 
Official Records, series 2, volume 2, page 226, shows that Merryman 
was “transferred to civil authority” sometime (date not given) prior 
to February 17, 1862. The usually reliable Warren, in his work on 
The Supreme Court, volume 3, page 96, after referring to the storm 
of public criticism which met the Merryman opinion, says that 4 
years later it was “strongly upheld” in the majority opinion of the 
Milligan case. Never,“ says Mr. Warren, “did a fearless judge 
receive a more swift or more complete vindication.” The un- 
varnished truth is, the facts in the two cases are dissimilar; the 
principles necessarily involved in the two cases are not the same; 
the Milligan opinion does not mention the Merryman case at all, 
and is so inconsistent and inaccurate that what vindication, if any, 
the opinion affords Chief Justice Taney is tenuous indeed. 


EX PARTE MILLIGAN (1866, 4 WALL. U. S. 2) 


Milligan, a citizen of Indiana, charged with conspiracy and insur- 
rection against the Government of the United States, was tried and 
sentenced in 1864 by a military commission appointed by the Presi- 
dent under express congressional authority. The Supreme Court, 
upon habeas corpus, held unanimously that the commission had 
no jurisdiction over Milligan. The holding itself is not here ques- 
tioned, but the opinion of the Court, written by Associate Justice 
Davis, made some majority pronouncements on martial law which 
(only) are seriously questioned.“ The Davis opinion says: 

“No doctrine, involving more pernicious consequences was ever 
invented by the wit of man than that any of its (the Constitu- 
tion’s) provisions can be suspended during any of the great exi- 
gencies of government.” Standing alone, that declaration would 
support Taney, but later the Davis opinion, after referring to the 
fact that in every war, certain measures deemed necessary by the 
Government, would be opposed by some citizens, makes this en- 
tirely inconsistent admission: “In the emergency of the times, an 
immediate public investigation according to law may not be pos- 
sible; and yet the peril to the country may be too imminent to 
suffer such persons to go at large. Unquestionably, there is then 
an exigency which demands that the Government, if it should see 
fit in the exercise of a proper discretion to make arrests, should 
not be required to produce the persons arrested in answer to a 
writ of habeas corpus.” 

The Davis opinion, calmly ignoring this admission, then says: 
“Martial rule can never exist where the courts are open and in the 
proper and unobstructed exercise of their jurisdiction.” This test. 
of martial law is patently incomplete, since it does not provide 
further that the courts should be competent “to avert threatened 
danger” and “to punish with adequate promptitude and certainty 
the guilty conspirators” (opinion of Chief Justice Chase) In- 
dubitably, the acid test must be, Can the courts handle the emer- 
gency? The Davis opinion continues: “Martial law cannot arise 
from a threatened invasion. * * t is also confined to the 
locality of actual war.” These prescriptions are myopic. A hostile 
army on our border “might necessitate extraordinary meas- 
ures * although no hostile force had crossed the line“ 
(Hare, Am. Const. Law, p. 965; accord, Willoughby, Const. of U. S., 
sec. 1051). Excepting military defeat, few acts impair military 
morale more than persistent civilian attempts to prevent enlist- 
ments, procure desertions, weaken confidence, and inform the 
enemy. These treasonous acts may be in places far from and un- 
affected outwardly by actual warfare. But since civil procedure is 
not suited to deal effectively with such acts, the military com- 
mander must have and must exercise the power to suppress them, 
no matter where occurring. “There may be a state of war at any 
place where aid and comfort can be effectually given to the enemy, 


Mr. Warren wrote in 1919, American Law Review, vol. 53, “It is 

evident that some of the expressions of Davis, J., in Ex parte Milli- 

an (Mr. Warren's ‘complete vindication’ of Taney, Ch. J.) were 
ly and probably inaccurately used.” And how! 

The celebrated phrase of the Davis opinion, “The Constitution 
of the United States is a law for rulers and people, equally in war 
and in peace,” was preceded by that of Senator Saulsbury before 
the Senate, January 8, 1863,“* * * that Constitution which was 
made for all times—for peace as well as war.” 
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having regard to the modern conditions of warfare and means of 
communication.” (Frederick Pollock, What Is Martial Law? 18 Law 
Q. Rey., p. 157.) 

The Constitution should be construed as a whole, and all provi- 
sions harmonized if possible. But where a general power is plainly 
conferred for a vital purpose, such as the power to wage war, any 
provision which would limit the power must be equally vital. The 
occasional preservation of personal or property rights is not com- 
parable to the preservation of the Nation. This statement bears 
not the faintest implication that the military power may act 
wantonly. Martial rule is justified as well as limited by the emer- 
gency. Justification may be absolute today and wanting tomorrow, 
if the exigency has terminated. Every military act in violation 
of civil rights may later be judged civilly by the apparent necessity 
for it, and the actor held accountable by the civil law for any 
unwarranted invasion of personal or property rights. Even after 
20 years, the English Colonial Governor Wall was not only brought 
to judgment, but was hanged for his ruthless administration of 
martial law following an insurrection." 

During the War of 1812, General Jackson placed New Orleans 
under martial law, and banished Dominick A. Hall, a Federal judge 
who issued a writ of habeas corpus for a military prisoner. When 
civil authority was restored, Hall imposed a fine on Jackson of 
$1,000 for alleged contempt, which the latter paid. (Money to reim- 
burse Jackson for the fine was immediately raised in New Orleans. 
by popular subscription; but he, with princely gesture, had the 
money given to the families of soldiers who had fallen in defense 
of the city. In 1844 Congress repaid him the fine with interest.) 

The Davis opinion is surprisingly inadvertent in its precedential 
quotations. The opinion states that in reversing the attainder 
of Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, 1327, the English Parliament ad- 
judged that in time of peace no man should be tried for any 
offense except by the King’s courts, and “that regularly when 
the King’s courts are open it is a time of peace in judgment of 
law.” Neither the Latin copy of that judgment in Hale's Pleas 
of the Crown, chapter 26, nor its English translation in One Howell’s 
State Trials, page 39, et seq., contains the quotation, in form or sub- 
stance. It is true that in later years a legal saying arose in 
England that a place where the courts were open should be 
regarded as a place of peace. But in medieval times the military 
disturbances were usually limited to the localities occupied by 
armed forces, and elsewhere orderly civil procedure was not in- 
terrupted. The yardstick of peace in those times is too short for 
measurement now, since increased facilities of communication and 
locomotion now extend the disturbances of war to places remote 
from armed camps (Cyril Dodd, The Case of Marias, 18 Law Q. Rev., 
on p. 147). 

The Davis opinion is equally inattentive in stating that during 
the celebrated parliamentary debate concerning the trial of the 
missionary, John Smith, by a military tribunal in British Guiana, 
Lord Brougham and Sir James MacKintosh said: “When the laws 
can act, every other mode of punishing supposed crimes is itself an 
enormous crime.” This quotation is attempted from a speech of 
Sir James, but is not correct. He unequivocally defended martial 
rule in case of necessity, and, following that defense, said, not 
“When the laws can act,” but “As soon as the laws can act,” etc, 
Lord Brougham also conceded that in case of invasion or rebellion, 
“when there is no time for the slow and cumbrous proceedings of 
the civil law,” martial law was justifiable. And while both of 
those statesmen did denounce the trial, they did not speak for 
England, as the House of Commons, which did so speak, confirmed 
the trial. (See briefs of counsel, 4 Wall., 53-55 and 99.) 

The Davis opinion continues remiss in declaring that our Revo- 
lutionary fathers characterized the proclamation of martial law 
at Boston by General Gage as an “attempt to supersede the course 
of the common law, and instead thereof to publish and order the 
use of martial law.” The quotation was evidently attempted from 
a declaration of the Continental Congress. Here is what the 
records show. On June 12, 1775, General Gage, claiming authority 
from the Royal Charter of Massachusetts, and stating that “justice 
cannot be inistered by the common law of the land, the course 
whereof has for a long time past been violently impeded and 
wholly interrupted,” proclaimed martial law “for so long as the 
present unhappy occasion shall necessarily require.“ A commit- 
tee was at once appointed by the Massachusetts Provincial Con- 
gress to consider the late extraordinary proclamation” of General 
Gage. The report of the committee was filed June 16, 1775, and 
denied neither his claim of authority nor his statement that the 
common law was not being administered. The matter was taken 
up then by the Continental Congress, which, on July 6, 1775, issued 
a declaration, reciting merely that General Gage, by proclama- 
tion, “proceeds (not ‘attempts’) to supersede the course of the 


The Attorney General (later, Lord Ellenborough) said to the 
jury concerning Wall, that if the circumstances disclosed a reason- 
able degree of necessity for his conduct, “God forbid that a hair of 
his head should be touched.” 

®General Gage was the regularly appointed Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, and he referred to this provision in the charter: “And 
wee doe by these presents * Ordaine that the Governor 
shall have full power * * to use and exercise the law mar- 
tial in time of actual * * * Rebellion as occasion shall neces- 
sarily require. 
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common law,” etc, but not controverting hfs statement that! 
the course of the common law had been impeded and interrupted. 
Assuming that his statement was correct, because not challenged 
by those representative bodies, there should be no serious doubt 
of his lawful right to impose martial law. (See fourth series 
American Archives, vol. 2, pp. 970, 1416, 1868.) 

The Davis opinion is finally inexact in saying: “The Virginia 
Assembly also denounced a similar measure on the part of Gov- 
ernor Dunmore ‘as an assumed power, which the King himself 
cannot exercise; because it annuls the law of the land and intro- 
duces the most execrable of all systems, martial law.““ Henning’s 
Statutes at Large of the Virginia Assembly contain no such de- 
nouncement. What the opinion evidently referred to is a “declara- 
tion” by a convention of Virginia delegates on December 13, 1775, 
since the declaration does contain the phrases quoted, though 
widely separated and in no sense connected by the word “because” 
or any other word. The declaration did execrate martial law, but 
did so hypothetically. In a different connection entirely, the 
declaration did reprobate Lord Dunmore's attempt, as the declara- 
tion charged, to employ martial law in violation of the “consti- 
tution” (charter) of Virginia, and against loyal subjects of the 
King of England, in order “to intimidate the good people of this 
colony into a compliance with his (Dunmore’s) arbitrary will.” And 
this it was—the use of martial law arbitrarily—that the declaration 
said the King himself could not do. (See fourth series, American 
Archives, vol. 4, p. 82.) Upon the allegations of the declaration, 
the Dunmore proclamation was clearly unjustified, but the senti- 
ments of the declaration do not warrant the realinement of its 
phrases as was done in the Davis quotation. 

In conclusion, I submit diferentially: In this world of arms, con- 
stitutional civil rights will endure only if protected by arms. The 
constitutional authority of the United States Government to wage 
war, being unrestricted, implies the full use of the war power. That 
power is the power of necessity, than which none is greater. What 
necessity requires, it justifies. Wherefore, not only upon the actual 
theater of war, but wherever an emergency of war arises, the viola- 
tion of every civil constitutional right impeding the war power is 
justified if n At peace, civil law should be absolute; at 
war, martial rule, wherever necessary, must be absolute. 


Home Owners’ Loan Corporation and Home Loan 
Banks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 4 (legislative day of Wednesday, August 2), 
1939 


STATEMENT BY HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD, OF VIRGINIA 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recor a statement by 
myself relative to the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation and 
home-loan banks. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the REcorp, as follows: 


the so-called spending bill on the floor of the Senate 
last week, I made certain statements relative to the Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Corporation and home-loan banks, component parts of 
the Home Loan Bank Board, which appeared on page 10011 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of July 26, 1939. To those statements 
Mr. T. D. Webb, vice chairman of the Board has taken exception 
through means of a letter addressed to the Honorable ALBEN W. 
BarRKLEY which was printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
yesterday, August 3, 1939, 

I wish merely to say that the facts and figures given in my re- 
marks are accurate, according to the Government’s own records, 
and that I had no intention of voicing statements that might be 
misleading as Mr. Webb interpreted them. I made no complaint 
against the operations of the institutions for which he speaks, 
but simply used the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation as an ex- 
ample to show losses that might easily and justifiably be ex- 
pected to result from the type of loans contemplated under the 
bill then pending. 

Since Mr. Webb, as an official of the Home Loan Bank Board 
has taken exception to my statement, it should be noted that 
he does not deny that the capital stock of the home-loan banks 
and the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation represents $325,000,000. 
That was my statement, and in order to make the record doubly 
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clear I wish here to submit to the Senate and have printed as a 
part of my present remarks the following official Government 
Statements of the matter: 


Home Owners’ Loan Corporation (as of Mar. 31, 1938), created by 48 
Stat. 129, as amended by Public, No. 178, 73d Cong., and Public, 
No. 76, 74th Cong. 


Obligations 
0 n Owned by 
Secretary of Treas- 
ury for United 
tt ceed Varios. ® 
ot to ex arious . 
Bond res . 84,750, 000, 000 
Notes. ] outstanding at 


one time. 


13 percent series A 1944-52, 234 8 series B 1939-49, 2½ percent series G 1942 
44 guaranteed as to principal and interest by the United States. 

4 percent bonds of the corporation due June 1, 1951 (called June 1, 1935), were 
guaranteed by the United States as to interest. 


The Federal home-loan banks (12) (as of Apr. 30, 1938) created by 
the act of July 22, 1932 (47 Stat. 726) 


1U, S. Government. 

Members of Federal Home Loan Bank System. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to purchase stock of the Federal home- 
loan banks in an amount not to exceed $125,000,000. Any institution admitted to 
membership is required to subscribe for stock in the bank of which it intends to be- 


come a member in an amount equal to 1 percent of the total unpaid principal of its 
home-mortgage loans, but not less than . Each Federal home-loan bank shall 
have paws subject to the approval of the Board to borrow money, to give security 
therefor, and to pay interest thereon, and to issue bonds and debentures having such 
maturities as may be determined by the Board, secured by the transfer of eligible 
ee of borrowing institutions on advances made by the bank to borrowing 
institutions and by the deposit of home mortgages. The Federal home-loan banks 
shall be jointly and severally liable for the payment when due of all bonds and 
debentures and all notes and other obligations issued by any Federal home-loan bank. 
All obligations of Federal home-loan banks shall plainly state that such obligations 
are not obligations of the United States and are not guaranteed by the United States. 


Taking the Sixth Annual Report of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board as the source of my information, I cited that as of June 30, 
1938, more than a year ago, the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
had authorized 152,262 foreclosures on properties on which it had 
made loans—an average of more than 3,000 in every State in the 
Union. As of that date the Corporation had actually repossessed 
75,127 properties, or an average of upward of 1,600 properties in 
each State. In other words about half of the properties upon 
which foreclosures have been authorized have actually been repos- 
sessed, and of those repossessed more than 50 percent were not at 
that time rented. 

Upon the record I based the prediction that the ultimate loss of 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation would certainly equal or may 
exceed the combined capital stock of both the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation and the home-loan banks. 

All of Mr. Webb’s persuasive argument to the contrary, such is 
my prediction today, as it was last week. Like so many other 
lending agencies of the Government, the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration has no official appraisal of its assets — which to fore- 
cast its ultimate financial success or failure. V. ally all of them 
claim they are making money for the Government in one way or 
another. They may be. On the other hand so far as is actually 
known, and, moreover, so far as can be learned, they may be in that 
unhealthy category of the Commodity Credit Corporation, about 
which we have so discouragingly learned. 

In an effort to learn something of these lending agencies—com- 

ng, as they do, a sort of fourth branch of the Government, 
about which the Government itself and the public generally 
knows and is able to learn so little—the Senate at this session 
has provided for an appraisal of assets of these agencies, and, for 
the first time, we are promised a complete, accurate statement of 
their financial status. I hope the information will be forthcoming. 

I repeat for emphasis, I was not complaining about the opera- 
tions of Mr. Webb's agencies or any other agency of the Govern- 
ment. I fully understand their purposes and difficulties. I 
may say that the Home Owners’ Loan organization has met with 
much ability many difficult situations, and losses on such opera- 
tions are to be expected. I merely cited the conditions and facts 
in an effort to show what was to be expected as a result of the 
lending proposals then under consideration, 
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Dissolution of Borden’s and National Dairies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS D. CULKIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1939 


AND NATIONAL DAIRIES 
PARTS 


PETITION TO ATTORNEY GENERAL TO DISSOLVE BORDEN’S 
INTO THEIR CONSTITUENT 


Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, on Friday, August 4, 1939, in 
company with my colleagues—Ciype H. SMITH, of Maine; 
B. J. GEHRMANN, of Wisconsin; STEPHEN Boies, of Wiscon- 
sin; James C. OLIVER, of Maine; WILLIAM LEMKE, of North 
Dakota; MERLIN Hul, of Wisconsin; Frank B. KEEFE, of 

Wisconsin; and R. B. BUCKLER, of Minnesota—I went to the 
Attorney General’s office and presented a petition request- 
ing appropriate legal action be taken for the dissolution of 
Borden’s and National Dairies into their constituent parts. 
All of the gentlemen above named believe that the present 
lowly condition of the dairyman is due to a Nation-wide 
monopoly which exists in the dairy-marketing field. They 
further believe that no solution of this situation is possible 
until such time as these monopolies are removed by legal 
action. 

Attorney General Murphy and Mr. Thurman Arnold, in 
charge of antitrust prosecution, received us very courte- 
ously, and we had a full and fair discussion of the issues. 
The Attorney General assured us that he was in sympathy 
with us and that the matter would have the attention of 
his office. 

We have made an appointment with Mr. Arnold for 
Monday, August 7, and will go over that matter in detail 
with him at that time. We invite the attention of the 
House to the grievous situation nationally of the 3,000, 000 
dairymen and their 9,000,000 dependents, and we will keep 
the Members fully advised of the developments in the 
situation. 

Pursuant to the permission of the House, I append here- 
to the petition hereinabove described: 


REQUEST TO THE PRESIDENT AND TO THE ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES TO CAUSE LEGAL PROCEEDINGS TO BE INSTITUTED: 
AGAINST THE NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS CORPORATION AND THE BORDEN 
CO., OF NEW YORE, TO END ABUSES AND MONOPOLISTIC PRACTICES’ 
INCIDENT TO THEIR MONOPOLISTIC POWERS 


We, the undersigned, Members of the of the United 
States from congressional districts vitally affected by the depressed 
condition of the dairy industry, respectfully petition the President 
and the Attorney General of the United States to cause to be 
instituted legal proceedings directed against the National Dairy 
Products Corporation and the Borden Co., of New York, with spe- 
cific prayers directed to relief from specific wrongs and monopo- 
listic abuses as follows, to wit: 

(1) A decree for the dissolution of said corporations into their 
original local constituent parts and subsidiaries, with provision for 
the administration of said parts and subsidiaries by local directors 
and officials not related to or connected with any holding, directing, 
or any other company; 

(2) That during the 2 of such proceedings and thereafter 
all individuals, officers, or employers of any master or controlling 
corporation, or any individual or officer now connected with the 
administration of said corporations, be enjoined from issuing direc- 
tions or instructions to any of said subsidiary or local corporations 
or associations, or from cting or directing the same as to prac- 
tices to be followed, as to prices to be paid or charged, as to policies 
to be pursued, or as to any other procedure which looks to a unified 
administration of said subsidiaries from a central office, or an 
administration that is repugnant to the freest possible operation of 
said subsidiaries by their local members or duly elected officers; 

(8) That pending such proceedings and following upon said 
decree, each and every plant, corporation, or agency possessed by 
said defendant corporations or operated by them for the purpose of 
purifying or ee eee Boone shall be divorced from and operated 

ently of any plants, corporations, or associations engaged 
in the manufacture of dairy products, in the distribution of fluid 
milk or cream or other products, or in any form of processing, mar- 
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keting, or selling products which issue through said pasteurization 
plant or health agency, it being the purpose of this section to con- 
fine the operations of said pasteurization plant to the purification 
of milk and milk products, for which said pasteurization plants were 
designed and intended, and to divorce them from that power of 
controlling prices and distribution which inheres in the control of 
the access of milk to market; 

(4) That pending said order of dissolution and thereafter, every 
plant owned, operated, or controlled by said defendant corpora- 
tion shall be required to receive, pasteurize, and deliver milk 
at a fixed and reasonable cost for said testing, pasteurization, 
and bottling, to any and all persons or corporations who may 
present raw milk to said pasteurization plants for such purifica- 
tion, said charges to be in the nature of “custom” or “to! ` 
charges at cost plus a reasonable profit for the rendering of this 
service to the public, it being the purpose of this provision to 
limit the operation of said purification agencies to the sanitary 
purposes for which they were created, to provide for the free fiow 
of milk from producer to consumer and to disassociate said health 
agencies from any power to control the price paid the farmer, 
the price charged the consumer, or other monopolistic control over 
said commodity; 

(5) That, pending the outcome of this suit, said corporations be 
required to file a monthly statement with the Clerk of the Court 
in which said proceeding is pending and with the Clerk of every 
town and city in which its subsidiaries operate, a monthly state- 
ment verified under oath by the chief accountant and the treas- 
urer thereof, which statement shall exhibit the amount of milk 
received by each of said pasteurization plants or other plants of 
said corporations, the States from which said milk has been re- 
ceived, the uses to which said milk has been put, the prices 
paid the farmer for said milk according to said classification, the 
actual cost of hauling, cooling, and other services, and the charges 
made producing farmers therefor, and such other information as 
will disclose the methods of classification and use of milk. 

Said defendant corporations shall be further required to pro- 
vide any organization of producing farmers or any association 
through which milk is delivered or which represents producing 
farmers, copies of said monthly reports showing the receipt of 
milk, its disposition, and the payments to the farmers therefor. 

(6) During the pendency of said proceedings said corporations 
shall be enjoined— 

(a) From exercising any influence over or conspiring with any 
bottle changes, truckmen’s union, or other organizations or 
agencies for the prevention of competition or the exclusion of 
competitive dealers of milk and dairy products from the areas 
served by subsidiaries of said corporations; 

(b) From entering into any agreement of any nature or descrip- 
tion, or from using any powers of coercion to establish and main- 
tain a uniform price for fluid milk or cream or other dairy 
products within the areas served by them; and 

(c) From participating in any associations, institutes, or other 
agencies for establishing, fixing, and maintaining prices, for deter- 
mining uses, for coercing farmers as to the use or disposal of 
their milk, or for any other acts designed to establish and main- 
tain a price-fixing power over any other persons or corporations 
within the industry; 

(d) It is the purpose of said proceedings to end by orders of 
the court, including preliminary injunctions, the abuses, monop- 
oly powers, and destructive influences now exercised by said 
corporations over 12,000,000 people on the farm dependent upon 
the dairy industry and 70,000,000 urban consumers who rely upon 
milk as a necessary item of food. 

Dated: Washington, D. C., August 3, 1939. 

Signature and congressional district: Francis D. Culkin, Thirty- 
second District, New York; Clyde H. Smith, Second District, 
Maine; B. J. Gehrmann, Tenth District, Wisconsin; Stephen Bolles, 
First District, Wisconsin; James C. Oliver, First District, Maine; 
William Lemke, North Dakota, at large; Merlin Hull, Ninth Dis- 
trict, Wisconsin; Frank B. Keefe, Sixth District, Wisconsin; Walter 
M. Pierce, Second District, Oregon; R. T. Buckler, Ninth District, 
Minnesota. 


Hon. Robert Low Bacon 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 30, 1939 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. ROBERT Low 
Bacon, late a Representative from the State of New York 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, the untimely death 
of Hon. Rogrrt Low Bacon has brought to a close an out- 
standing life-long record of service to both State and Nation, 
a life true to the high traditions of the family to which he 
belonged. 
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The son of a distinguished father who had served both as 
Ambassador to France and as Secretary of State, he was 
himself destined to serve his country with distinction both 
in time of war and in time of peace. His military record 
included service as a first lieutenant of Field Artillery on 
the Mexican border in 1916, service as a major of Field 
Artillery during the World War, and service thereafter as a 
lieutenant colonel and colonel of Field Artillery in the Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps. For his contribution during the World 
War, he was awarded a Distinguished Service Medal. His 
record in time of peace included service in the Treasury De- 
partment, service as a member of the Republican State Com- 
mittee, service as a delegate to Republican State and Na- 
tional Conventions, and service for 16 years in the National 
House of Representatives, with membership on the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, the Committee on Education, and 
other important committees of the House. 

I knew Bos Bacon in college days. I knew him as a warm 
friend throughout the remainder of his life. I shared in many 
of the experiences which life brought tohim. Iserved with him 
for 8 years on the Appropriations Committee of the House. 

Mr. Speaker, Bos Bacon gave of himself unsparingly to 
the service of America. By his character, his ability, and 
his generosity of spirit, he commanded the respect of all 
and the affection of a host of friends in all walks of life. 
Death has deprived America of a devoted and distinguished 
public servant. It has deprived those close to him of a 
friend who cannot be replaced. 


Cigar Makers’ International Union 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARDIN PETERSON 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1939 


LETTER FROM MANUEL GARCIA, IR., CIGAR MAKERS’ IN- 
TERNATIONAL UNION 


Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 


letter: 
JOINT ADVISORY BOARD, CIGAR MAKERS’ 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF AMERICA 
Hon. J. HARDIN Tampa, Fla., February 25, 1939. 


PETERSON. 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

-HONORABLE SR: Please be good enough to extend to all of Flor- 
ida’s Representatives in the House the felicitations of the 7,000 
organized cigar workers of the American Federation of Labor, rep- 
resented by this board, for their patriotic action in voting for the 
Guam item in the naval appropriations bill in the House. 

We consider that a vote against was surrender to interests hos- 
tile to America, a retreat unworthy of the Representatives of a 
democratic and peace-loving people. 

We are proud of your vote and that of the other Representatives 
from Florida in support of the President's foreign policy, which is 
a policy of peace precisely because it does not capitulate to black- 
mailers, treaty breakers, and aggressors. 

Very sincerely, MANUEL GARCIA, Jr., 
President of the Board. 


The Preservation of American Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. KING 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1939 


ADDRESS BY COL. O. R. McGUIRE 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the RecorD an address on the subject of 
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the preservation of American democracy, delivered by Col. 
O. R. McGuire, chairman of the committee of administrative 
law, American Bar Association, on July 1, 1939, at Saranac 
Lake, N. Y., before the New York State Bar Association, 
dealing with Senate bill 915 and House bill 6234. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Gentlemen of the bench and bar of New York State, when we 
posit an inquiry as to whether democracy shall be preserved, there 
arises the further inquiry as to what precisely do we mean when 
we use the word “democracy”? Certain it is that we do not mean 
the condition of governmental affairs which prevailed in the pres- 
ent territory of New York, some three centuries ago, when doughty 
old Governor Stuyvesant, in denying an appeal, advised the sen- 
tenced defendants that: “If I were persuaded that you would 
divulge your sentences, I would have hanged you at once on the 
highest tree in New Netherlands”; or when he openly declared on 
another occasion that: “If anyone during my administration shall 
appeal, I will make him a foot shorter and send the pieces to 
Holland and let him appeal that way”; or again when he said that, 
“It were treason to petition against one’s magistrates, whether 
there was cause or not.” Doubtless it would have been much more 
satisfactory to Peter Stuyvesant if the Dutch statutes had been 
such that no appeal could have been taken from his decisions! He 
was far ahead of his times! 

It is equally certain that by “democracy” we do not mean that 
condition of affairs prevailing in this same territory a century later 
when Peter Zenger was tried before the Lord Chief Justice of New 
York for criminal libel because he printed a statement that the 
liberties of the people were precarious and were likely to be 
brought into slavery if some past proce of the Governor of 
New York were not amended. The “day star of the American 
Revolution,” Andrew Hamilton, in pleading in his eightieth year 
before His Majesty’s Lord Chief Justice on behalf of Zenger, stated 
that no man in the least “acquainted with history or with law 
can be ignorant of the specious pretence which have often been 
made by men in power to introduce arbitrary rule and destroy the 
liberties of a free people.“ But what is meant by “democracy” 
was known to the Lion of the Rocky Mountains, Senator WIL- 
LIAM E. Bonak, when he stated that: “All lovers of liberty and all 
believers in a constitutional democracy must revere the name of 
Andrew Hamilton,” and placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
inscription on a tablet erected in the Law Building of the New 
York County Lawyers’ Association in commemoration of the vol- 
untary services rendered by Hamilton in his defense of Zenger and 
at the same time placed in the Recorp the eloquent address deliv- 
ered by Harry Weinberger at the unveiling wherein it was stated: 

“Like threads of gold and silver through the history 
of the human race are the stories of the struggles for liberty— 
liberty which has lifted the human race from its knees to its feet, 
from its feet to its wings, and made the people at times as nature 
intended them to be—free men and free women.” 

As the mother and son could not exist without God, so freedom 
and liberty could not exist without justice—and justice exists only 
in lands of far horizons, where the spirits of men are free. Moses 
searched for justice atop Mount Sinai; justice is the greatest 
earthly concern of men; and justice is their hope in life eternal. 
The Maker of the universe, worshiped alike by the Christian, Jew, 
and Moslem, is conceived to be the epitome of justice, ruling by 
love; and it is significant that the philosophies of ancient Greece— 
which were molded by the ancient Romans into an administrative 
absolutism—were the philosophies of pagans, molded by pagans 
into a legal They knew not a mercifeul God of justice, and 
their philosophy, which is to say their law, was a law of force— 
the law of the sword and the burning fagot—and we dare not over- 
look the fact that the existence and worship of Lord God eternal 
are today denied by some modern despots. There was no freedom 
or liberty for the individual under such a system of ancient law 
and none today in these European countries whose basic law is that 
of the ancient civil law—the countries which, too, have their Neros. 

Democracy is of the spirit. It is based on the worth and dignity 
of the individual. In a democratic government the chief aim is 
the maximum of individual self-direction and the minimum of 
compulsion by officialdom. Means and ends are conjoined in the 
concept of freedom—freedom of thought, so that truth may prevail; 
freedom of occupation, so that careers may be open to talent; 
freedom of self-government, so that no one may be compelled 
against his will unless the outward manifestations of that will are 
such that they injure others. The democratic ways of life are 
based upon the conviction that in the long run the common 
interests can be better served by relying upon persuasion rather 
than upon appeals to force. When governments cease to rely upon 
persuasion andeeducation and make their appeal to force to secure 
obedience to the laws, such governments cease to be democratic and 
become despotisms and tyrannies, or, to use a modern phrase, 
“totalitarian states.” 

Therefore when I posited the question at the outset whether 
democracy shall be preserved, I am really putting to you the issue 
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whether we in America shall preserve the most advanced form of 
government known to man—a form of government in which the 
spirits of men are free—or whether we shall permit ourselves to 
slip back into the most primitive form of government, such as that 
which prevailed in this State 300 years ago when Peter Stuyvesant's 
will was law or which prevailed 200 years ago when Hamilton de- 
fended Zenger for criticizing a corrupt and tyrannical govern- 
ment—and such as that which prevails today in practically all of 
the world except that part which is ruled under common-law tradi- 
tions, I have no doubt that each of you—no matter what may be 
the racial stock from which you came—would answer in reply to 
the abstract question that we must by all means preserve democracy, 
but an answer to the abstract question is not sufficient. The im- 
portant question is, Where do you stand today and what are you 
going to do in the fight which is raging from Maine to California 
against the attempt of a very small minority of our people to fasten 
upon us that same system of administrative absolutism which was 
sired by the ancient Greeks and which was nursed into life by the 
ancient Romans—and upon the arguments that even though the 
courts are competent to determine issues between individuals, they 
are not competent to determine issues between the governors and 
the governed; that the administration of the laws of organized so- 
ciety, that is, of governments, requires the services of experts“ 
when there is daily evidence before our eyes that these “experts” 
are politicians in office for comparatively short periods of time and 
some of whom do not cease to be politicians while they are in 
office; that instead of trying to maintain our traditional system of 
checks and balances in the administration of the law, we should 
strive for a system under which all administrators are philosophers 
and all philosophers are administrators—a sort of Chinese form cf 
government where the administrative officers must pass examina- 
tions in the classics of the Chinese; and that the tempo of modern 
government is such that we had better undergo the mistakes and 
tyrannies of the administrators than to establish machinery of gov- 
ernment under which “the regulators may be regulated’’—to use the 
fine phrase of that great New Yorker and member of this bar, the 
late Elihu Root. 

I think it fair to assume that if many men among us today had 
lived in the days of Peter Stuyvesant they would have advised their 
clients to pay the fines and suffer imprisonment rather than incur 
the anger of that old despot; that if they had been called upon to 
advise Zenger, they would have told him to pay his fine and go to 
jail rather than fight an arbitrary Governor; that they would have 
advised Thomas Jefferson that he was indulging in moonshine 
dreams when he penned the greatest indictment against arbitrary 
administrative power ever filed in the recorded history of mankind; 
that they would have advised George Washington to remain at 
home and cultivate his acres instead of spending 7 long and ardu- 
ous years as leader of the Continental armies; that they would 
have advised Aaron Burr and Blennerhasset to plead guilty and go 
to the penitentiary when arraigned on a charge of constructive trea- 
son; and that they would have joined with the copperheads in 
traducing Abraham Lincoln for attempting to preserve the Union. 
They certainly would not have been found under the banner of 
Ethan Allen when he and his followers dared the land speculators 
of New York—holding grants from the administrative officers of the 
colonial government of this State issued in defiance of the rules 
and orders of their superior administrative officers in England— 
to come and take their homes. 

I-shall not take your time today to demonstrate that the com- 
plexities of modern life are such that vast powers of regulation and 
control must be vested in government to the end that the greedy 
and avaricious may not ride booted and spurred over the masses of 
mankind. I have done that elsewhere, though I may observe that 
throughout our history ruthlessness and humane dealing have run 
side by side; in almost equal degree we have exhibited the temper 
of conformity and of revolt—whether in clearing forests or exter- 
minating the Indians, whether in building railroads or in rigging 
the market in order to wreck these railroads; whether in establishing 
free schools or imposing restraints on the freedom of teaching; 
whether applauding the value of temperance or encouraging the 
bootlegger, The fact is that the ruthlessness of the buccaneers in 
charge of the railroads begat the Interstate Commerce Commission; 
the avariclousness and falsehoods of the manufacturers and dis- 
tributors of goods begat the Federal Trade Commission; the dis- 
dainful and robber-baron attitude of some financial houses on Wall 
Street begat the Securities and Exchange Commission; the greed 
and unfair practices combined with the stupidity of broadcasters 
begat the Radio Commission, now the Federal Communications 
Commission; and that the misbranding of food, drugs, and cos- 
metics begat the Pure Food and Drug Administration. There are 
many other boards, agencies, and officials resulting from similar 
causes, and in each instance the men who fostered the laws bringing 
the buccaneers under legal control were more concerned in seeing 
that the governed were controlled than in seeing that the governors 
were controlled. We thus have a vast bureaucracy, numbering 
more than 1,200,000 individuals and reaching into the factories and 
industries of a continent. One of the single agencies of govern- 
ment—and there are nearly 100 of them—decided more cases in a 
year than all of the Federal courts combined during the same 
period, and another such agency, one of the smallest, had more 
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appeals from its intradepartmental field boards than all of the 
Federal courts combined during the same period. 

It is obviously impossible today for the existing courts to try 
these cases de novo on the law and the facts, the courts ignoring 
the work done in the administrative agencies and proceeding anew 
as in trials between private parties. This was substantially the 
procedure for the first hundred years of our national history when 
the courts worked out, on the basis of their general jurisdiction, as 
stated in the Judiciary Act of 1789, and as amended from time to 
time, common-law procedure for reviewing on both the law and the 
facts the acts of collectors of internal revenue and of customs in 
collecting the taxes necessary to support the comparatively simple 
governments of these days; when the courts worked out on the 
basis of the same common-law traditions jurisdiction to review ad- 
ministrative action in seizing vessels on the high seas; in seizing 
property on the claim that the United States was entitled to priority 
in the proceeds of such property; in holding private property under 
color of right, even upon orders of the highest authority; in refusing 
to carry out the ministerial duties under statutes; in refusing to 
deliver commissions to public officers; and in various other and sun- 
dry governmental activities of the Federal Government during the 
first century of our national existence. In three instances there 
were statutes conferring such jurisdiction—one a general statute 
authorizing the courts to hear and determine de novo claims under 
foreign patents to lands in the Louisiana and Florida Territories; a 
second a statute authorized the court to review on the adminisiree 
tive record claims arising under Spanish and Mexican grants in the 
California Territory; and a third authorized suits for trial de novo 
against the United States in the Court of Claims in limited classes of 
actions. 

In all of these various classes of cases arising during the first 
100 years of our national history, with the exception of the man- 
damus cases in the District of Columbia courts, the courts claimed 
and exercised the jurisdiction to review the administrative de- 
cisions on both the law and the facts in evidence, though as early 
as the Swartwout case in 1836 the Supreme Court had to answer 
the contention made on behalf of the administrative agency that 
it had no jurisdiction to maintain a suit against a Federal officer 
acting pursuant to orders of his superior officer. The Court said 
that— 

“The construction of the law is open to both parties, and each is 
presumed to know it. Any instructions from the Treasury could 
not change the law or affect the rights of the parties.” 

In the Lee case, involving the right of the heirs of General Lee 
to regain possession of the Arlington estate, then in the hands of 
Federal officers, the Supreme Court held that ejectment would lie 
against such officers and in answer to the contention on their 
behalf that for the Court to interfere would result in undue inter- 
ference with the administration of the laws—some administrators 
now call it “hamstringing” the administration—Mr. Justice Miller 
pointed out that tyranny would otherwise result and that— 

“The evils supposed to grow out of the possible interference of 
the judiciary with the exercise of the powers of government essen- 
tial to some of its most important operations will be seen to be 
small indeed compared to this evil, and much diminished, if they 
do not wholly disappear, upon a recurrence of a few considerations. 

“One of these, of no little significance, is that during the exist- 
ence of the Government for nearly a century over the present 
Constitution, with this principle and practice under it well estab- 
lished, no injury from it has come to that Government. During 
this time at least two wars, so serious as to call into exercise all 
the powers and all of the resources of the Government, have been 
conducted to a successful issue. One of these was a great civil war 
such as the world has seldom known, which strained the powers of 
the National Government to their utmost tension * * * yet 
no improper interference with the exercise of that authority was 
permitted or attempted by the courts. * * * The slightest 
consideration of the nature, the character, the organization, and 
the power of these courts will dispel any fear of serious injury to 
the Government at their hands.” 

There should be read in connection with this opinion by Mr. 
Justice Miller the equally famous and important opinion by 
Mr, Justice Davis for the Court in the Milligan case, where 
there was struck down, I hope for all time, just such admin- 
istrative military boards to try and sentence to death civilians 
outside of military operations as have been successfully used in 
our day in some European countries for the same 
where, indeed, “the dangers to human liberty are frightful to con- 
template,” to use a phrase of the Court in the Milligan case. 

The point I desire to impress upon you at this time is that for 
approximately a century the courts exercised jurisdiction to 
develop practices and procedures whereby they judicially re- 
viewed—either upon the administrative record as in the California 
Land Commission cases, or in trials de novo—both the law and the 
facts of the principal classes of administrative decisions affecting 
the rights of persons and property. But with the end of the 
nineteenth and the commencement of the twentieth century, 
within the past 50 years and more particularly since 1912, the 
courts have been denied jurisdiction to so review administrative 
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decisions arising under many regulatory statutes enacted since 
1912. This has been accomplished by prescribing that the review 
shall be limited to questions of law or approximately that, by 
requiring the courts to accept the administrative findings of fact 
if supported by evidence and by failing to require the administra- 
tive agencies to digest and analyze the evidence in written find- 
ings of facts and written decisions thereon so that the courts 
could readily determine whether a full and fair hearing had been 
granted and whether the findings of facts were supported by sub- 
stantial evidence. You will remember that the Supreme Court 
a short time ago had to return the Morgan case to the trial court 
for evidence as to the character of the administrative hearing 
which had been accorded. Notwithstanding the Morgan case has 
been four times before the Supreme Court, the Court has been 
unable to date to secure enough facts to enable it to determine 
whether the rates fixed by the administrative agency are fair and 
reasonable and you may be sure that both the taxpayers and the 
ultimate consumers of packing-house products will have to pay 
the expenses of this extended litigation. 

An outstanding student of administrative law, who is not with- 
out distinguished service as an administrator has recently stated 
that while progressive American thought had long recognized the 
need for dealing with many complex problems of modern society 
through administrative agencies: 

“se + it was not supposed that the purpose of the develop- 
ment was in any sense to subject individuals to arbitrary gov- 
ernmental power, or to deprive them of their constitutional and 
statutory rights. On the contrary, when those who opposed ad- 
ministrative regulation urged as an argument against it that it 
would inevitably lead to arbitrary power, the reply was made by 
those who favored the development that it was not intended to 
have such a result, but that it would be surrounded with ade- 
quate safeguards to insure the protection of legal and constitu- 
tional rights.” 

The American Bar Association’s administrative law bill is de- 
signed to provide adequate safeguards so as to insure the pro- 
tection of the statutory and constitutional rights of the indi- 
vidual; to provide for more effective supervision over subordinate 
administrative officials; and to prescribe the procedure which 
must be followed by administrative agencies if they are unable 
to administer the law through informal negotiations with the 
affected individuals and concerns. That is to say, the bill does 
not attempt to change or modify in any manner the substantive 
law of any administrative agency of the Federal Government. 
The bill is solely concerned with the adjective or procedural 
aspects of administering the statutes and seeks to remove those 
statutory restrictions against judicial review of administrative 
decisions of the regulatory agencies which have been placed in 
the statutes from time to time as the respective agencies were 
created, since the beginning of the present century. At the 
same time, the bill seeks to make uniform the scope of judicial 
reviews of all decisions of administrative agencies covered 
thereby—to the end that the time and energies of the courts 
may be released from much drudgery in connection with the 
older activities of the Federal Government—as to which the law 
is well settled—so that such saved time and energy of the 
courts may be used in extending a broader discretionary review 
to the controversies arising in the administration of the regula- 
tory and control statutes. The uniform review formula for all 
classes of administrative decisions is found in section 5 of the 
respective Senate and House bills, as follows: 

“Any decision of any agency or independent agency shall be set 
aside if it is made to appear to the satisfaction of the court (1) 
that the findings of fact are clearly erroneous; or (2) that the 
findings of fact are not supported by substantial evidence; or (3) 
that the decision is not supported by the findings of fact; or (4) 
that the decisicn was issued without due notice and a reasonable 
opportunity having been afforded the aggrieved party for a full and 
fair hearing; or (5) that the decision is beyond the jurisdiction of 
the agency or independent agency, as the case may be; or (6) that 
the decision infringes the Constitution or statutes of the United 
States; or (7) that the decision is otherwise contrary to law.” 

Further this bill contemplates that the boasted expertness of 
administrative agencies shall be brought to the assistance of the 
reviewing courts and shall be used to speed up the administration 
of the laws in the following manner: (1) These agencies are to be 
required to issue rules interpreting and filling in the details of the 
statutes which they are required to administer. Such interpreta- 
tion will be a guide to, but not controlling on the courts in ar- 
riving at the proper interpretation of the statutes. The rules must 
be issued after public notice and public hearing, if requested; thus 
giving the individuals who may be affected by the rules the same 
opportunity they now have in being heard by committees of the 
Congress when considering statutes implementing any provision of 
the Constitution. The individual is to be protected if he acts in 
accordance with such rules until the end of a 30-day period after 
publication of notice of the recision or invalidity of the rule. The 
citizen required to take action under a statute will thus be able 
to know what the head of the administrative agency may think 
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the statute means, the service of the rule in this connection being 
in the nature of an advisory opinion or a declaratory judgment. 
As a further protection to labor and business organizations, the 
bill provides that within 30 days after the rule has been issued 
and published in the Federal Register any person may petition the 
United States Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia to re- 
view the rule and determine whether it is in accordance with the 
Constitution and the statute. The reasonableness of the rule is not 
to be subject to judicial review as is now the situation with respect 
to certain administrative rules and orders issued by some of the 
New York regulatory agencies. In addition to all this, there is 
preserved the existing right to have a rule tested out in the merits 
of any case as it comes before the courts in the regular manner. 

As a further aid to the reviewing courts and as a guaranty that 
quasi-judicial matters will be handled carefully and thoroughly in 
the administrative agencies, the bill provides that in the single- 
headed agencies an appeal from an administrative officer must be 
referred to a three-man intra-agency board for a hearing with all 
of the traditional safeguards as to the summoning of witnesses, 
cross-examination, representation by counsel, etc., as obtains in 
the Federal courts. Where the agency is a multiple-headed one 
and the board or commission does not itself hear the case in ac- 
cordance with the procedure I have stated, the case must be heard 
by an examiner in accordance with such procedure and if counsel 
for both parties cannot agree as to the order to be entered or deci- 
sion made, the examiner is required to formulate his findings of 
facts and written decisions or order which are to be placed before 
the board or commission for oral arguments. The board or com- 
mission is then required to make its findings of facts and decision 
or order, 

Thus, in either event—whether the case is in a single-headed 
agency or in a multiple-headed one—and cannot be adjusted to the 
satisfaction of all concerned, a formal administrative hearing is 
provided in the single-headed agencies where there is now no 
procedure for same and the formal hearings now available in most 
multiple-headed agencies are made uniform insofar as the practice 
and procedure are concerned. In each instance the agencies are 
required to write out formal findings of facts and a formal decision 
or order and it will be the fault of the courts if these agencies are 
not required to write such findings of facts and opinions as will 
fully digest and analyze the facts in evidence and the law appli- 
cable thereto. Thus the courts will have what they do not now 
have in most instances, an administrative interpretation in the 
form of rules of the statutes being administered and records uni- 
formly made of all transactions in the hearing of concrete contro- 
versies, together with the administrative written analysis of the 
evidence in the form of findings of facts as well as statements of 
the law believed to be applicable thereto. 

All this is contemplated instead of the existing procedure of 
dumping upon the courts a written record of thousands of pages 
of testimony and documents, much of which is irrelevant and im- 
material to the issue involved, accompanied by a statement pre- 
pared by the agency concerned which does not digest and analyze 
the evidence. It has been openly charged that in some instances 
counsel for the agencies deliberately encumber the record with 
irrelevant material so as to make the cost of printing such that the 
individual cannot appeal. The Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals has 
counteracted that action by requiring the printing by each side of 
that part of the record, one upon which counsel for that side relies, 

A number of beneficial results will follow from this procedure. 
First, the courts will be able to adjudge and determine whether 
there is substantial evidence to support the findings, whether the 
decision is supported by the findings and is not otherwise clearly 
erroneous, and whether the various other tests which I have just 
read to you from the bill have been met; second, the court can and 
should have the benefit of all research, investigations, and studies 
made by the administrative agency of the problem involved, to- 
gether with such countervailing studies, etc., as the aggrieved indi- 
vidual may make; and, third, the character and fairness of the 
administrative officials handling the case in and before the admin- 
istrative agencies necessarily must be improved so as to avoid 
frequent court reversals. 

Such, in brief outline, is the American Bar Association’s ad- 
ministrative law bill. You will 1 that I have not the 
time today to discuss it in detail. However, the report of my 
committee, the bill itself, and the Senate Judiciary Committee 
report are available for your study and I would suggest that, if you 
have not done so, you should obtain and study these documents— 
not only because of the importance of the Federal bill to you as 
lawyers and citizens but because of the assistance you may obtain 
therefrom in reaching some solution of your own acute adminis- 
trative law problem. While I cannot take the time to contrast your 
3 solution of last year in the judiciary article submitted 

your constitutional convention to the voters of the State, and 
the terms of the American Bar bill, I would suggest that we are 
proposing to meet the situation by statute rather than by a con- 
stitutional amendment; that we are attemping to improve the 
administration of the laws by requiring the implementation of the 
statutes and prescribing the procedure to be followed in the exercise 
of the quasi-judicial power; and that we return to the discretion 
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of the courts the issue in each case whether they shall review the 
facts in evidence. 

It will interest you to know that to date the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, composed of Democrats and Republicans, has unani- 
mously reported the bill with recommendation that it be enacted 
into law. It has been approved to date by the board of governors 
and by the house of delegates of the American Bar Association; by 
the State bar associations of California, Colorado, Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Ohio, and Oregon; the city bar associations of 
Boston, Chicago (in principle), Cleveland, Dallas, Philadelphia, 
Phoenix, Erie County or Buffalo, New York, and St. Louis; by vari- 
ous large and powerful business and labor groups; and by the 
committee on administrative law of the National Association of 
Women Lawyers. 

It will also interest you to know that to date the bill has been 
disapproved by the National Lawyers’ Guild; by the Federal Bar 
Association, composed of Government attorneys in the employment 
of these agencies; and by the committee on administrative law of 
the City Bar Association of New York, conjointly with another 
committee of the same association on Federal legislation. For sake 
of brevity, I shall refer to the latter report as the Dulles report, 
Mr. John Foster Dulles, of the Wall Street firm of Sullivan & Crom- 
well, being the chairman of that committee on administrative law, 
and having offices, as well as several members of his committee, 
within a few doors of the offices of Mr. Garey, of my committee. 
For some reason, as to which I am not advised, this report of May 
2, 1939, shares, with a report of the same committee disagreeing 
with the New York Constitutional Convention’s judiciary article, 
the honor of not having been submitted to the searching debate of 
ana to the vote of the members of the New York City Bar Asso- 

on. 

In general, the report follows tho views which Mr. Dulles had 
earlier stated in an address delivered on January 14, 1939, under 
the joint auspices of the Harvard Law School and the Bar .Associa- 
tion of the City of Boston. I have heretofore called your attention 
to the fact that this Boston City Bar Association had approved the 
bill, the 0 hgh taking place during the interim between the date 
of Mr. es’ address to that association and the date his report 
was released and publicized by the National Lawyers’ Guild. It 
may be for that reason that his report has not been permitted to 
undergo the hazards of an open debate in the New York City Bar 
Association and a vote of its membership. I may mention in this 
connection that the Boston City Bar Association had before it a 
series of lectures delivered by Dean Landis, of the Harvard Law 
School, which had been printed in book form shortly before Mr. 
Dulles delivered his address expressing similar views, but the Bos- 
ton Bar evidently preferred to be guided by the contrary views of 
former Dean Roscoe Pound, of the Harvard Law School, who both 
wrote a monumental report in 1938 for my committee and appeared 
before the Senate Judiciary Committee and testified in support of 
the administrative law bill. Incidentally, this address was deliv- 
ered and distributed after the administrative law bill had been 
before the American Bar Association since the autumn of 1936, had 
been debated in September 1937 in Kansas City, and again in 1938 
at Cleveland, and had been approved on January 7 to 10, 1939, in 
Chicago by the board of Governors and by the house of delegates. 
During the meanwhile published appeals were made in the Journal 
of the American Bar Association and in the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Judicature Society for the suggestions, comments, and criti- 
cisms of the legal profession—appeals which did not elicit any 
response whatsoever from either Mr, Dulles or any member of his 
committee, and this notwithstanding, as I have stated, that the 
offices of these men are but a few doors removed from those of a 
very valued member of my committee, who is not here today be- 
cause he has been engaged on the Pacific coast for more than a 
month in the trial of a controversy before one of these administra- 
tive agencies. However, do not misunderstand me. I concede that 
these men are perfectly within their rights in failing to even at- 
tempt to make any contributions to the formulation of any pro- 
posal to stem the existing drift into administrative absolutism— 
to use a phrase of the Senate Judiciary Committee in reporting the 
bill—and in leveling what is evidently intended to be destructive 
criticism at the work of others who have laid aside their personal 
affairs in attempting to render a service toward the regainment and 
continuation of our constitutional form of government. 

Answering a similar criticism before the Georgia Bar Association 
a few weeks ago, when I had the honor to be present, United States 
Circuit Judge Joseph C. Hutcheson, Jr., of the Fifth Circuit Court 
of Appeals said: 

“What I want to reply to is the statement that Professor Sellers 
made which I think tends to obscure this whole question of admin- 
istrative action and administrative review, because either it is not 
understood by those who put it forward or it is not understood by 
me. I do not know which. I refer to his statement that he can- 
not agree to any sort of review of administrative orders, which 
would in any way hamper or limit the regulatory acts of these 
bodies. Professor Sellers is correct in saying that their purpose is 
regulatory, and he is correct in saying that in the interest of public 
policy the regulatory body ought to have free sway—but always 
within constitutional limits and constitutional provisions, 
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“My objection to Professor Sellers’ statement is that he seems to 
think that there is a necessary conflict between regulatory power and 
the rights of man. I say there is no such necessary conflict because 
as soon as such a conflict arises regulation has ceased and tyranny 
has begun. I think you have chosen the wrong word, if that is 
your point. I stand no less for regulation than you do. 

“We have to have regulatory bodies, but why do we have to have 
regulatory bodies which are not constrained by some rule of pro- 
cedure, under which the man sought to be regulated, who, under 
the system of government which we have in this country, has the 
same rights as the Government and to my mind bigger rights, can 
have the right to be heard in accordance with definite procedure. 
I say, if a board or commission cannot regulate him without de- 
priving him of his rights, then the board is an illegal board, be- 
cause the Constitution does not permit such a board to function. 

“The Government has rights; individuals have rights; regula- 
tory bodies have rights; and regulatory bodies have to be formed 
to enable the Government to control the governed, but something 
has to be done in the interest of the governed to force the Gov- 
ernment to control itself, and I do not believe that any regulatory 
body, whose regulation is interfered with by legitimate rules can 
be said to be hampered under our Constitution. 

“I am for any bill of the State or Federal Government which 
gives the men who are to be regulated the right to some say so 
before the boards as to the regulation.” 

But taking up come of the specific objections in the Dulles report 
within the limited time at my disposal, I may mention that it 
commences in the best Schopenhauer manner by stating the extreme 
reluctance of the members of the committee to disagree with the 
bill (and I quote) “particularly as we are in complete sympathy 
with many of the objectives of the framers of the bill.” I am sure 
that you will appreciate that, in this respect at least, these are: 
“Yet; but” statements—to borrow a characterization in another 
connection which not so long ago came thundering to us across the 
invisible air lanes. The “yes, but” part of this report is that: 

“+ * * detailed legislation, if it would be sound, should not 
attempt to apply an identical technique to the innumerable agencies 
and departments which are made subject to the bill. Rather, it 
should deal with the particular problems arising in each agency 
or department.” 

Can you not almost hear Lord Coke and the black-letter lawyers 
of his day in these two sentences? Did not Lord Coke and 
his legal contemporaries believe that without a writ there was no 
tight and that they had to frame a particular form of writ for 
each and every different class of actions which might be brought 
and was it not precisely this attitude of mind in the England of 
that day which gave rise to the separate equity and admiralty 
courts in that country? Was it not that same state of mind which 
led to separate rules of procedure in the Federal courts for approxi- 
mately a century and a half in law and equity cases—a distinction 
which New York abolished in 1848—and even to separate law and 
equity courts in some of the States? However we in America never 
went so far as to take the position of the Norman conquerors of 
Fneland that without a writ there was no right. We now know 
that we may, and that we have established uniform rules of trial 
and appellate procedure for both law and equity actions—uniform 
rules which must be applied in courts of equal jurisdiction over the 
entire feid of judicial action conferred upon such courts in a 
territory of 3,000,000 square miles and handling more and varied 
causes of action than were even dreamed of by the black-letter 
lawyers of two, three, and four centuries ago! 

Mr. Justice well stated that rules of procedure are 
basic and fundamental and are requisite for the preservation of 
some of the most precious values of civilization. Separate Federal 
administrative agencies administer but one or two or other small 
number of related statutes dealing with a single or closely related 
subject matter. If you will read the administrative law bill you 
will see that it deals with such fundamental questions of procedure 
as the right to summon witnesses, the right of cross-examination, 
the subpenaing of documents, the right of the individual to be con- 
fronted with the evidence or confidential reports gathered after 
ex parte investigations, the right to have all of the transactions in 
the hearings go into the record for the purpose of showing the 
bias, ineptness, and ignorance—if you please—of some of the men 
who conduct such hearings, the right to have an opportunity to 
argue the case on briefs or orally, and the right to have written 
findings of fact and written decisions or orders. As it is now, there 
are no such rights which can be enforced in or before many of the 
Government departments and agencies, with the result that lobby- 
ing activities constitute a profession in Washington, and a few 
lawyers think that they must wine and dine Government representa- 
tives in order to have open a back door to what they believe are 
the inner sanctums. They refer to this under the more euphonious 
term of “conferences.” I hold that public business is and should 
be public, so that our people may know at all times exactly how 
the wheels go round. Those agencies of government where that 
should not happen because of international or other reasons have 
been exempted in toto from the bill. I do not say that all the 
exemptions were granted for that reason, but I do say that the agen- 
cies where secrecy should prevail have been exempted. There is 
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a very general suspicion abroad in the United States that there are 
small groups here and there who do not want the people to know 
how the wheels go round; that these groups would nruch rather 
operate in “conferences” and seek to control the agencies of gov- 
ernment, in the last analysis, by political or group pressure. 

No honest and informed Government official could possibly object 
to such a regularized and standardized procedure for the exercise 
of quasi-judicial functions, as subject thereto he has all possible 
freedom under the Constitution and constitutional limitations. No 
dishonest official—or one bearing a sword instead of scales, to use 
a phrase of Raymond Moley—should have more freedom of action 
than would be allowed under this bill. In the exercise of the quasi- 
legislative power the officials are merely required to give public 
notice in the Federal Register and hold a public hearing, if requested 
before the time expires for the hearing. They may ignore all of the 
testimony and issue the rule, subject always to a judicial review 
to see that they have complied with the terms of the Constitution 
and statutes. Some of the Federal agencies are now required to give 
public notice and hold public hearings before rules may be issued, 
and the rules when issued are subject to judicial review. What is 
more, a number of agencies in various States, including your own 
State of New York, are required to follow such procedure. 

I think it is obvious that if the Congress may hold public hear- 
ings before the enactment of statutes implementing the Constitu- 
tion, with such statutes subject to judicial test on the grounds 
that they are unconstitutional, and if some Federal and many 
State agencies may issue rules implementing the statutes and sub- 
ject to judicial test, there can be no reasonable basis for any con- 
clusion that all Federal agencies may not do so—and that there is 
any more reason for establishing separate and often conflicting 
procedures for each separate agency than there existed reason for 
refusing a right without a writ and for having separate and distinct 
rules for law and equity actions. 

I am aware that the Dulles committee have stated minutiae of 
substantive authority of various agencies, principally the Securities 
and Exchange Commission in support of the position that each 
agency should be dealt with separately, but we might likewise 
state minutiae of trials at law and at equity—involving the whole 
gamut of human activities—as to why there should be a separate 
writ for each class of rights and why there could be no uniformity 
of rules of practice in law and equity cases; but no one today would 
take such a statement seriously. I predict that in 10 years’ time no 
one will take the similar arguments of the Dulles report on this 
point any more seriously. 

Further, the Dulles report states that— 

“We consider that three basic principles embodied in the present 
bill are inconsistent with the proper functioning of many of the 
agencies subject to it. They are: 

“1, The provision that all rules and regulations of the adminis- 
trative agencies shall be issued only after public hearings. 

“2. The provisions for an immediate judicial review of all rules 
and regulations by proceedings in the nature of a suit for a de- 
claratory judgment. 

“3. The provision for intra-agency and judicial review of any 
decision, act, or failure to act on the part of any officer or employee 
of an administrative agency by any person aggrieved thereby.” 

Much of the objections stated in these three points have been 
answered in what I have just stated, and as my time is drawing 
short, I must necessarily summarize the answers to these objec- 
tions. Basically, the exercise of the rule-making power imple- 
menting the terms of statutes is the exercise of legislative power. 
The Congress requires bills which are introduced to be printed. 
These bills are available to proponents and opponents of the pro- 
possa legislation. Publicity is given thereto by newspapers and on 

e floor of the particular House of Congress. The bills are 
referred to committees, public announcements are made as to the 
time and place of hearing; witnesses may testify and produce doc- 
uments, and they are subject to questioning by the committee 
members or by counsel for the committees. Finally, the bill is 
reported to the calendar of the respective Chambers, and there it 
may be subjected to searching debate. This is so much a part of 
our legislative procedure that it might well be considered as pro- 
tected by the Constitution itself. Now, in the language I have 
quoted to you from Judge Hutcheson’s remarks before the Georgia 
State Bar Association, can you think of one sound reason to deny 
the man who is to be regulated by a board or other Federal agency 
the right to have some say-so as to that regulation? 

If the individual is entitled to, or permitted by a practice of a 
century and a half to be heard by a congressional committee when 
the whole of the legislative power is being exercised, is there a 
valid reason why he may not be heard by an administrative agency 
in the exercise of a mere fraction of the legislative power? And 
what is more, have a look at a great majority of these Federal 
officials and employees as described by the Attorney General of 
the United States in his recent address at Asbury Park when he 
said (and I quote him) that, “The ancient practice of passing out 
Government jobs in payment of political debts and cease * * er 
A large percentage of public jobs has been and is today controlled 
by machine politics and special interest groups * * * we must 
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abandon the idea that Government pay roll is a legitimate field 
for charity and benevolences toward special groups and persons 
who lack qualifications for public service”; and that— 

“The opposition of these grou lal-interest groups—together 
with public ignorance of much of the inefficiency, graft, and waste 
resulting from the spoils system, has been enough to undermine 
virtually every effort to establish and enforce sound personnel 

ment in government.” 

Now, this is the Attorney General of the United States, not the 
Dulles report; and the best possible way to eliminate these evils is 
to establish such a procedure as is provided in the administrative 
law bill, which will show up inefficiency. However, I pass over 
without discussion the fact that these men, however capable, are 
not all-wise, and that they could profit by a formal exchange of 
views with those who are to be regulated or controlled in their labor 
or economic activities. I likewise pass over the fact that by such 
interpretation of the statutes the citizen may know beforehand 
what his governors may think the statute does mean, and the fur- 
ther fact that with such required interpretation the courts will have 
before them when they come to decide concrete issues the adminis- 
trative view as to the meaning of the statutes, which the court 
may refuse to re ay as they now do, if unsound. 

Then, again, Dulles report objects to the provisions in the 
bill for an immediate judicial review of all rules and regulations— 
if deemed necessary or desirable by an interested party—by pro- 
ceedings in the nature of a suit for a declaratory judgment. The 
report calmly ignores the provisions in many State statutes, in- 
cluding statutes of the State of New York, for such judicial reviews 
of rules or orders implementing labor-standard statutes, for in- 
stance; and while the report speaks pontifically of reviews in vacuo, 
it fails to mention that since the 1937 report of my committee the 
Congress has provided for just that procedure in the Copeland 
Pure Food, Drugs, and Cosmetic Act and in the Civil Aviation Au- 
thority Act—the two principal regulatory statutes enacted since 
that date. The administration of one is vested in the Department 
of Agriculture, and the other is vested in a newly created inde- 
pendent agency, and both have had no difficulty in complying 
therewith, and, so far as I know, not a single petition has been filed 
requesting a court review of any of these regulations. Dean Pound, 
in his testimony before the Senate Judiciary Committee, referred to 
this provision of the bill as being in the nature of preventive litiga- 
tion. He warmly commended it as being somewhat in accord with 
the theory of preventive medicine. By some organization repre- 
senting a large number of members, or by some individual testing 
such a regulation in the courts before it is placed in operation, 
much litigation may be prevented. Time and time again cases have 
been fought to the Supreme Court of the United States based on 
regulations which were ultimately determined to be contrary to 
law, and a host of other individuals similarly affected had to take 
their cases to the courts to prevent the of the statute of 
limitations. President Roosevelt rightly complained, and so did 
business interests, that it took more than 2 years to find out 
whether the regulations of the Secretary of Agriculture were invalid 
in their attempt to lay a processing tax. The regulations were not 
held invalid until after literally millions of dollars had been col- 
lected from the people and expended—through no fault whatever 
of the courts but through defects in procedure. Obviously, a short- 
cut remedy should be provided for such cases, and any suggestion 
that the courts would be flooded with such petitions is not correct. 
In the first place, the average individual would not be interested 
in testing such a regulation unless it should become involved in 
the merits of some case for or against the Government to which 
such individual is a party. 


It costs money to pay for the printing of petitions and briefs. 
‘The remedy will generally be availed of by large organizations rep- 
resenting labor and business groups, and the jurisdiction for such 
immediate review has been limited to the Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia, a court which has a bifurcated jurisdiction 
by virtue of the fect that it is both a common-law court and a con- 
stitutional court. The principal business and labor groups are 
today represented at the seat of government, and they are on con- 
stant watch to protect the interests of their members. 

Such a proceeding is not unlike that to which lawyers long have 
been accustomed in the filing of a bill to enjoin the enforcement 
of some statute, State or Federal, believed to be unconstitutional, 
but generally today the courts refuse to grant such relief if there is 
a plain and adequate remedy at law. Similar procedure was long 
used to test out the rules and regulations of labor unions, and the 
Kaleidoscope of affairs has so turned that today labor unions have 
their grievances against Federal administrative agencies. They 
may use such procedure as we have provided to test the rules 
issued by various labor regulatory agencies of government. The 
individual laborer cannot test such rules, and American organized 
labor is determined that it will not be enslaved to the extent it is 
enslaved under administrative absolutisms in foreign lands. 
in thorough sympathy with labor in this determination. 

I have heretofore mentioned the matter of the objection in the 
Dulles report to the procedure for the hearing and determination of 
administrative appeals and for judicial reviews thereof. I shall 
simply add that with the Treasury Department, for instance, 1 of 
nearly 100 agencies of government, de better than 603,000 
controversies, while all of the courts, both constitutional and legis- 
lative, determined but one-hundred-and-forty-one-thousand-odd 
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during a corresponding period, it is obviously impossible to have 
these cases tried de novo in the Federal courts. One comparatively 
small agency of government, the Department of Labor, had more 
intra-agency appeals than all of the United States circuit courts of 
appeals during a corresponding period. Some method must be pro- 
vided in the administrative agencies themselves to screen and sift 
out the more serious controversies. As a matter of fact, in an 
attempt to do so, many of these agencies now have what are in 
effect three-man boards for that purpose, and there are a few stat- 
utory intra-agency boards. The statutory intra-agency boards, such 
as the Board of Processing Tax Appeals in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, has jurisdiction to subpena witnesses and documents, hear 
examination and cross-examination of witnesses, and in general 
to build a record as in a trial court. However, the intra-agency 
boards created by rule or order of the head of department or agency 
have no such authority. 

It is physically impossible for the head of any agency to become 
acquainted with but a fraction of the employees of such agency and 
he cannot have more than the faintest idea of the great bulk of 
work pending from time to time in his department or agency. Your 
famous fellow New Yorker, until he established a residence in Iowa, 
testified before a Senate committee that he did not know his subor- 
dinates in the field were “playing politics with human misery.” 
Some were inclined to disbelieve him. However, if you will give but 
a moment's consideration to the vast organization he had under 
him, I think you will be more inclined to believe that he spoke the 
unvarnished truth. Three employees are generally assigned to 
approve and pass upon controversies before a Government depart- 
ment or other agency, because with three acting it is much harder 
for mistakes to be made and much more difficult for pressure groups 
and lobbyists to bring about a scandal in the agency. Such “check 
and double check,” in the language of Amos and Andy, constitutes 
protection to the head of the agency and to the public. 

Employees in the field—and by that I mean away from the seat 
of government—are not generally given authority to make final deci- 
sions against an individual and their decisions against the Govern- 
ment are usually checked and counterchecked by their superior 
administrative officers, and if they involve the expenditure of money, 
a further check is given by the Comptroller General of the United 
States as to debits against appropriated moneys and by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue as to debits for the refund of taxes. 
Where the citizen is aggrieved by the field officer or other subordi- 
nate’s decision, act, or failure to act the general procedure now is 
for the individual to appeal to the head of the department or 
agency concerned. In the single-headed agencies the proceeding is 
wholly ex parte and is usually determined subordinates in the 
single-headed agencies, but in the case of multiple-headed agencies 
the individual may usually obtain a hearing before the board or 
commission on appeal from the action of the trial examiner or other 
subordinate. 

Obviously the head of the agency or those acting for him ought 
to have a complete record of the facts—a record prepared with all 
the 7 Sole 3 —— de at 35 the courts and the individual 
oug eard, e recor g necessary for a r dispo- 
sition of the administrative appeal, time and expense 8 by 
having the judicial review on that record, with sufficient jurisdic- 
tion in the courts to see that the findings of fact are supported by 
the evidence; that the findings support the conclusions; that the 
conclusions are in accord with the law; and that a full and fair 
administrative hearing has been accorded to the aggrieved indi- 
vidual. Finally, if the administrative officers do not agree with their 
own boards as to the interpretation of the law, they should apply to 
the Congress for a change in the statutes rather than to force the 
individual to undergo the time and tye ear of judicial proceedings 
until some court has interpreted the statutes as the administrative 
Officers think they ought to be interpreted. 

Gentlemen, I must close—not because the subject has been ex- 
hausted or that I have fully answered the objections stated in 
the Dulles report but because I dare not trespass further upon 
your time and patience. In closing, I revert as I commenced to 
that period of your State history when you undoubtedly had a 


tyrannical government and I commend to your consideration the 


g words of Andrew Hamilton across more than 200 years of 
history as he stated to the jury in the Zenger case that: 

“Power may justly be compared to a great river; while kept 
within its bounds, it is both beautiful and useful, but when it 
overflows its banks, it is then too impetuous to be stemmed; it 
bears down all before it, and brings desolation and destruction 
wherever it comes. If then, this be the nature of power, let us at 
least do our duty, and, like wise men who value freedom, use our 
utmost care to support liberty, the only bulwark against lawless 
power, which, in all ages, has to its wild lust and bound- 
less ambition the blood of the best men that ever lived.” 

Also to remind you that Gov. William Kieft, of New York, 
fined a merchant of this State for giving a written notice of his 
intention to appeal from a decree of tion and condemned 


that merchant to imprisonment until the fine was paid, the con- 


duct of the merchant being of “dangerous consequences to the 
supreme authority of this land’s magistracy.” Who said that it 
can’t again happen here and entirely within the letter of the Con- 
stitution through continuing to limit and restrict the jurisdiction 
of the courts to review administrative action, whether quasi-legis- 
lative or quasi-judicial in character? 
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The South—Economic Problem No. 1 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSIAH W. BAILEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 5 (legislative day of Wednesday, August 2), 
1939 


ADDRESSES BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
NORTH CAROLINA AND HON. JOSIAH W. BAILEY, OF NORTH 
CAROLINA, AND ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a discussion of the South as 
economic problem No. 1, contained in two brief addresses, 
one by President Graham, of the University of North Caro- 
lina, and the other by myself, and also some additional data 
by way of supporting statements. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE SOUTH IN THE NATION 


(Ten-minute talk for the Town Hall of the Air, Chapel Hill, N. C., 
March 30, 1939) 
(By Dr. Frank P. Graham, president, University of North Carolina) 

In a discussion of the economic handicaps of the southern 
people in their struggles toward a fairer society it is needful at 
the outset to remind ourselves of a great southern heritage as a 
spiritual resource for transforming “the Nation’s economic prob- 
lem No, 1” into a basic hope for the whole Nation. In the 
South we find the first English child born in the New World, 
the first English settlement overseas, the first representative as- 
sembly in the Western Hemisphere, the first legally established 
haven of religious tolerance, the first colonial resolution for Ameri- 
can independence, the first three State universities founded in the 
United States, the first of which to open its doors provides the 
platform for this Town Hall forum of freedom tonight. 

In the South was born George Washington, Father of our 
Country; Patrick Henry, eloquent voice of liberty and revolution; 
Thomas Jefferson, author of the Declaration of Independence; 
James Madison, chief framer of the Constitution; John Marshall, 
its basic interpreter; James Monroe, promulgator of the American 
doctrine of the two hemispheres; Jefferson, Jackson, and Lincoln, 
chief founders of democracy in America; Lee, preeminent soldier 
and stainless example of American reunion; Booker T. Wash- 
ington, “American Moses of a modern Israel”; and Woodrow 
Wilson, the world’s major prophet of international cooperation. 

The southern people, despite all their faults and failures, have 
heroically risen from the ruins of war and reconstruction and, 
despite a great tradition, find themselves under severe economic 
handicaps which constitute in 1939 a national economic problem. 
The economic analysis of the South, based on University Institute 
studies, the reports of the President’s Committee on Education, 
and the National Emergency Council, reveals major groups of 
assets and liabilities. In the South is one-half of the land with 6 
months between the killing frosts, two-thirds of the area with 
more than a 40-inch annual rainfall, abundant resources of oil, 
natural gas, coal, iron, limestone, and water power, 40 percent of 
the Nation’s forests, more than a third of the Nation’s good farm- 
ing land, one-half of its marble output, 97 percent of the phos- 
phorus, and 99 percent of the sulfur. The South leads the world 
in the production of cotton, tobacco, and naval stores. 

Yet the Southern States, with these abundant resources and a 
population more than 97 percent native-born, have the most 
eroded soils, the poorest housing and health record, the least 
organization of labor, the most tenants and sharecroppers, the 
lowest wages and purchasing power, the highest interest rates, the 
highest illiteracy, the least per capita book circulation, and the 
lowest proportion of students in high school and college. This 
section, with 28 percent of the population, receives only 9 percent 
of the Nation’s income, pays 60 percent of the country’s fertilizer 
bill, educates 33 percent of the Nation's children, pays only 12 
percent of the national income tax, has less than 11 percent of 
the bank deposits and has less than $1,000,000,000 of the Nation's 
more than twenty-eight billions of insurance assets. All these 
facts indicate a large absentee ownership of the resources and 
capital which control the economic destiny of the southern people. 
The total endowment of all the colleges and universities in 13 
Southern States does not equal the endowment of two great New 
England universities. This fact with other factors make for a 
too large southern export of brains and leadership and contributes 
to that stream of wealth constantly flowing away from the South. 

The southern people are a strong, wealth-producing people but 
are a weak, wealth-retaining people, The rich topsoil stored up to 
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the value of billions of dollars during millions of years is annually 
washed wastefully away to the sea. The hundreds of millions of 
agricultural and industrial wealth whose origin and production are 
in the South are siphoned away to the great financial centers. The 
tariff structure, by which the southern and other agricultural people 
have to buy their manufactured products in a highly protected 
national market and sell their agricultural products in the com- 
paratively open markets of the world, lifts wealth out of the South. 
The freight-rate structure, with its high differential against south- 
ern farmers, manufacturers, and merchants, draws wealth away 
from the South. The industrial-financial structure pyramids capi- 
tal whose great peaks of wealth and power rise far beyond the 
southern region. The population structure, with its very large 
proportion of southern school children, constitutes an economic 
overload for the South, and yet, if justly accounted for, can become 
one of the chief hopes of the Nation. 

We wish to emphasize one basic answer to the southern national 
3 which is essentially both a rural and an educational prob- 
em. We would meet this problem in the interests of rural America 
in general and of the South and West in particular. Over half of 
the American States are rural States. Any step which advances the 
interests of both rural America and public education, advances the 
well-being of all interests, all sections, and all people. Let us look 
at the case for the South, for rural America, and for more equal 
educational opportunity of all the children in all the States. 

In 1930 the farm people in the United States obtained 9 per- 
cent of the Nation’s income and yet supported 31 percent of the 
Nation's children. Southeastern farm people with approximately 
4,250,000 children received 2 percent of the national income while 
Northeastern nonfarm people with approximately 8,500,000 children 
received 42 percent of the national income. A higher tax rate is 
required to provide less than $30 per child invested in the public 
schools in three States than is required to provide more than the 
$120 per child in the three other States. In the States with the 
least economic ability the people pay the highest tax rate for the 
education of their children on the lowest plane in the Nation. 

An economic, social, and cultural lag in any part of the country 
is an economic, social, and cultural damage to all parts of the coun- 
try. Forty percent of the young people, 10 to 20 years old on farms 
in 1920 were in urban areas at the end of the decade. Sixty percent 
of this net migration was from southern rural areas. The region 
with less than a third of the population has more than 50 percent 
of the excess of births over deaths in the Nation. A large propor- 
tion of the children who in their nonproductive years are sup- 
ported and educated by rural people become in their economically 
creative years the producers in the vital industries and the citizens 
of the urban communities. The quality of the education in these 
rural areas is a matter of vital concern to the industries, the cities, 
and the people of the whole country. Economic inability and 
educational overload coincide in the same rural and sectional areas 
to fix educational inequality and to impair the foundations of 
our national democracy. Just as within the States children in 
rural localities can have a fairer educational opportunity only 
through State aid to the localities, so children in the rural States 
can have a more equal educational opportunity only through Fed- 
eral aid to the States. 

The Federal Government is the only agency which can redress 
this economic and educational imbalance between the metro- 
politan areas of the greatest concentration of wealth in propor- 
tion to children and the rural areas of the greatest concentration 
of children and the least proportion of wealth. Three-fourths of 
the cost of public education is carried by taxation of property 
chiefly local. For the most part taxation of agricultural property 
is taxation of the people on the farms where the tax is imposed. 
It cannot readily be shifted. Taxation of financial and industrial 
wealth, to an increasing extent in our integrated national indus- 
trial society, is shifted to the consumers of the whole Nation. 
Since all sections, all resources, and all the people combine to 
produce the wealth concentrated in the great centers and since 
all the people as consumers help pay the taxes on this wealth, 
it is just that a little bit of the income from this wealth as 
Federal aid to public education should go back to the States 
whence it came and where are now the largest proportion of 
children whose equality and quality of education determine the 
future of democracy in America. 

With democracy in retreat in many parts of the world, may 
America give a lift to the democratic hopes of the forgotten 
millions with a new declaration for equitable and democratic 
Federal supplements to public education under State control in 
the American way for the fairer chance and more equal oppor- 
tunity of all the children in the Southern States and of all the 
children in the United States. With more equal opportunity for 
their children, the Southern people will have a fairer chance in 
the house of their fathers to play a larger creative part in the 
great adventure of making a more prosperous, freer, and nobler 
America. 

NOTE * 

It is suggested that the discussion might be aided by a definition 
of “the South.” If, for example, we exclude from consideration the 
Southeastern States of Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina, the 
border States of Kentucky and Tennessee, and the Southwestern 
State of Texas, quite a case may be made as to economic conditions 
in the cotton States in which the population of Negroes is 
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comparatively excessive. But the problem would be more local 
than national. 

In this connection it is interesting to consider that on March 30, 
1939, the President, speaking at Auburn, Ala., stressed conditions 
in “the lower South,” and said of the South as a whole that it was 
entirely able to finance its industrial progress. 


IS THE SOUTH THE NATION'S ECONOMIC PROBLEM NO. 1? 

(An address to Carolina Political Union, University of North 
Carolina, March 30, 1939, by Josian W. BNET, United States 
Senator) 

I. What is alleged as the basis of the statement that the South 
is the Nation’s No. 1 economic problem? 

The President says it is the problem of low industrial wages 
and low family consumer income in the South as compared with 
other regions. 

What are the facts? 

First. In the report relied on by the President, the National 
Emergency Council declares: “During the year the per- 
centage of wages to the value added by manufacture was 60.8 
in five States in New England as against 55.5 in five Southern 
States.” So what? And why go back to 1933? 

The standard of ratio of wages to value added by manufacture 
is correct; but the comparison is manifestly unsound and mis- 
leading. It proves nothing. We must compare all the Southern 
States with all the others as of most recent dates—not five un- 
named Southern States with five unnamed New England States 
as of 1933. The fact is, the southern textiles pay in wages 64.4 
3 of the value added by manufacture. The national average 

All industrial workers in the South are paid within 1 per- 
centage point of the national average paid in wages of the value 
“added by manufacture. The South’s ratio is 37.9; the national 
ratio is 38,7. Compare North Carolina with New York City. We 
pay 40.2, New York pays 30.5. One might say that New York 
City is the Nation's economic problem No. 1, if current logic 
is to be accepted. 

Second. But it is contended that consumer family income in the 
South is so far below the national standard that it constitutes the 
South the Nation’s economic problem No. 1. What are the facts? 

Here is the 1938 statement of the President's National Resources 
Committee on consumer incomes on average income per family: 
ana aera. $1,612 per year; southern average, $1,326; differ- 
ence, ; 

Does that difference (17 percent) constitute the South the 
Nation’s economic problem No. 1? We fall below the group of 
Mountain States by only $37, below the national average by only 
$286. And we offset the small deficiency by lower taxes, short 
winters, abundant gardens, smaller fuel bills, lower rents. There 
is a further significant factor, in that the W. P. A. pays workers 
$600 per year in the North compared with $360 per year in the 
South, and the income data is for all families. And remember, 
$16,000,000,000 have been distributed on this basis since June 1933. 
Southern real income is obviously not less than the national average 
and probably above it. And it is nearly twice the income received 
by one-third of the Nation. 

And this notwithstanding we have a population of 2,500,000 Negro 
workers, unskilled, notably low-wealth producers, competing with 
all other unskilled workers. 

It is granted that wages in certain trades peculiar to certain 
localities in the North are higher, in the manufacture of automo- 
biles, steel products, goods, for example, and that this 
plus Federal aid has lifted the general money wage level in the 
North above the southern level. But is it proposed that the South 
go into those types of production? By no means; the contention 
is that we must pay in textile industries wages equal to wages 
paid in the manufacture of automobiles, machines, machine tools, 
finished goods. Wages are in direct ratio to wealth produced, and a 
worker in fibers is never paid as is a worker in steel or automobiles. 
There is need of more of such industries in the South, and as they 
come they will pay wages commensurate with the value added by 
manufacture as the textiles do. 

The whole theory is blown up not only by the data as to wages 
and income, but by simple facts of current record. Federal relief 
expenditure is more than twice per capita in the North and West 
than in the South. Pennsylvania, with 9,000,000 population, gets 
more relief money than 11 Southern States with 29,000,000 po; 
tion. New York State gets more than 13 Southern States. Ex- 
penditures per family per State in 8 States exceed $200 per year; 
but in no Southern State do relief expenditures amount to $100 
per family. No Southern State received the equal per family of 
the national average in W. P. A., P. W. A., and C. C. C. payments. 
Only 3 Southern States received the equal per Teenie of the 
national average in A. A. A, payments. The South has withstood 
the long depression better than any other section, as shown by 
every chart of trade and industry from 1929 until now, and it has 
received less of Federal aid in every activity. It could not have 
done so without relatively superior economic conditions. 

The South has not only the highest birth rate, but its death rate 
is lower than the national average. The 1937 figures are: Death 
rate in the South, 10.8 per thousand; for the United States, 11.2, 
And death rates are related to poverty. 

Such are the facts exploding the theory of the South as the 
Nation’s economic problem No. 1 as founded upon comparisons of 
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wages and income. 
and may be verified.) 

II. There is no Nation’s problem here except the problem of a 
just national policy. All else—and that, too, I think, is for south- 
ern men and women. What is that problem? 

The national policy for 80 years has favored other regions and 
been adverse to the South. Freight rates have long been higher 
in and into southern territory than in and into northern—an 
internal tariff for the North and against the South. The Fed- 
eral Government subsidized great railroad systems from the West 
to the North—and not a mile in the South or to the South. 
There were billions in pensions to Union soldiers, none to the 
South. Immense sums have been spent developing canals, rivers 
and harbors, and ports serving the North—comparatively small 
sums in the South. The Congress has maintained an external 
tariff policy frankly contrived to aid northern industry at the 
expense of the South. Only two American farm products are 
taxed by the Federal Government; both are southern crops: 
One, tobacco, from which as converted into cigarettes the Federal 
Government takes $1 per pound; the other, cotton, the oil produced 
by the seed of which is taxed at rates intended to be prohibitive 
when converted into food—not to mention so-called cotton and 
tobacco control taxes—the only crop-production taxes in the Re- 
public. Mr. Secretary Wallace says that Federal curtailment of 
the cotton crop was equivalent to providing a market for 150,- 
000,000 bushels of western corn; that is, $90,000,000 contributed in 
the midst of the depression by southern cotton farmers to west- 
ern corn producers. Consider the section of the Farm Control 
Act intended to deprive southern farmers of Federal benefits if 
they increase production in grain, livestock, dairy products, or 
poultry and eggs for market. Consider the American trade agree- 
ment in which concessions are made to Canada at the expense of 
southern pine. Consider the trade agreement with the United 
Kingdom, in which concessions were obtained for western wheat, 
but mone for southern cotton or southern tobacco—upon which 
latter England continues to impose $2.50 per pound. Conces- 
sions for the North and West, burdens for the South. And recent 
public policy has accelerated the loss of the foreign market for 
our cotton. We may be pardoned for being impatient of advices 
from Federal authorities until they give us justice. 

III. There is a southern task, and it is largely the task of getting, 
after 80 years, a square deal in the national policy. That is to be 
had only by political ultimatum plus the will to exact it. 

With a determined national policy against us since 1870, southern 
men and women have increased scuthern property values from 
$5,000,000,000 to $70,000,000,000—1,400 percent—20 percent a year 
net gain in wealth for 70 consecutive years, after paying all Hving 
expenses and a great share of the Federal taxes. Amongst other 
things southerners are paying annually $500,000,000 in life-insurance 
premiums, With the national policy against us, our population 
has multiplied by 3, our wealth by 14. And now they tell us we 
are the Nation’s problem child. Bankrupted by war, razed to the 
earth by reconstruction, and throttled ever since by an adverse 
national policy, the progress of the South under the circumstances 
proclaims its advantages and the capacity of the southern people. 

IV. It must be considered that the South is agricultural, and 
therefore improvement of the status must be directed to farmer 
prosperity. The essence here is that the farmer's purchasing power 
cannot be improved so long as there is gross disparity between 
prices he receives and prices he pays. Here I present the adverse 
consequences to a great agricultural region of ever-increasing costs 
of government reflected in taxes and a national policy of elevating 
industrial wage levels by law, by taxation, and by coercion under 
administrative favor. Each factor increases prices paid by farmers 
and tends to reduce their real income. It amounts to price fixing, 
without protection to the farmers either when buying or when 
selling. 

It is agreed that 2,000,000 cotton farmers are receiving inade- 
quate rewards for their cotton. National policy has required them 
to sell in a free world market and buy in a protected home mar- 
ket, and at long last under national policy they see their foreign 
market vanishing, and they are turning to the production of foods 
for the domestic market. It is a shift of great import not only 
to the South but to food producers in the North and Middle West. 
It portends good rather than evil for the South, tending to estab- 
lish the family-sized farm and reduce tenancy. As to the capacity 
of southern farmers, consider that under adverse national policy 
they increased the annual value of their crops from $600,000,000 
in 1870 to $3,300,000,000 in 1937. 

It is not contended that the South has no problems. It is 
agreed that there are great and desirable advances to be made, 
But it denied that upon the facts southern problems and needs 
constitute in any aspect the Nation’s No. 1 economic problem. 
And it is contended that southern people have proved under most 
adverse conditions their capacity to attend to their affairs. Fed- 
eral interference once destroyed us, Federal handicaps have held 
us back for 80 years. Remove them and the South under southern 
leadership will show the way to all the country. 

V. Finally, agreeing that there is an economic problem peculiar 
to the South, can it be regarded as the Nation's No. 1 economic 
problem? 

How about the problem of inducing return to the investment 
by Ln aioe persons of $12,000,000,000 annually in private enter- 
prise’ 


(All figures are derived from official sources 
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How about the problem of returning 11,000,000 persons to nor- 
mal employment—by far the most of them in the North in ratio 
to population? 

How about the problem of lifting the national real income to 
$90,000,000,000? 

How about the problem of adjusting the relations of employer 
and employee? 

How about the problem of restoring equilibrium in our interna- 
tional trade? 

How about the problem of 40,000,000 Americans drawing money 
from public treasuries—by far the most of them in the North in 
ratio to population? 

Is it contended that solution of the problem of the South will 
solve those great problems—or is primary to their solution? If so, 
the people of the United States are far better off than anyone has 
thought them to be these 9 years. 


DATA FILED BY HON. JOSEPH W. BAILEY, OF NORTH CAROLINA, WITH 
FOREGOING ADDRESS 


Year 1935 (figures in millions) 


All manufacturers in— 

A. United States (p. 11, 1938 Blue Book of Southern 
Progress) : 

Value of products 


Value of: products. cea 8, 632 
(TTT 5. 411 
Value added by manufacturing (100 percent). 3, 221 
Wages were (37.9 percent 1,222 
C. North Carolina (p. 11, 1938 Blue Book of Southern 
Progress): 
Satoa ot ORO Re ee e a 1,112 
TTT 784 
Value added by manufacturing (100 percent) 378 
Wages were (40.2 percent 152 
D. New York City (World Almanac, 1938, p. 511): 
Value (Of prodit . ee Leen ewe nenencnan 3, 666 
Oost of materinisa— 2 8 1, 756 
Value added by manufacturing (100 percent). 1,910 
Wages were (30.5 percent 58. 
Cotton-goods manufacturers in— 
A. United States (p. 16, 1938 Blue Book of Southern 
Progress) : 
Value d p em 1, 031 
Cost of ( ( 627 
Value added by manufacturing (100 percent) 404 
Wages were (61.4 percent 248 
B. South (p. 16, 1938 Blue Book of Southern Progress) : 
c as se canna S 721 
56TTTTTbT0TbT oe OS 460 
Value added by manufacturing (100 percent). 261 
Wages were (64.4 percent 168 
C. North Carolina (p. 16, 1938 Blue Book of Southern 
Progress) : 
Value of products. ETAn 234 
S m aaaea. 144 
Value added by manufacturing (100 percent). 90 
Wages were (62.2 percent 222 56 


Taste 1—Population of the South, by color: 1930, 1870, and 1860 


182, 


p ... ..ͤ ˙⁊*Üͤ 
M a Atlantic Division, East South Central Division, and West South Central 
vision. 
Includes ulation of West Virginia for 1860. 
Not a State in 1860 and 1870. rai 
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TABLE 2—Death rates (number per 1,000 estimated population) in 
selected areas; 1907—37 + 
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1 Statistics for States included in the death registration area. The numberof States 
in the death registration area included 15 States in 1907, and 48 States since 1933. 
The Southern States included in the death registration area in 1907 were A 
Delaware, and the District of Columbia. reg 1916 en, “rer Kentueky, North 
oe and South Carolina were added, Southern States are included since 


Taste 3.— Assessed valuation of all property subject to the general 
property tax in Southern States for 1860, 1870, and 1932 
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124, 466, 076 
141, 823, 112 

, 623, 075 
202, 697, 512 


119, 786, 343 
2, 398, 101, 626 
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Total. 5, 159, 105, 873 | 2, 997, 627, 031 


. — ee ee eee eee 
1 Includes $933,464,630 intangible personal property taxed for State purposes only 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Washington. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, 
Washington, March 14, 1939. 
Hon. Josian W. BAILEY, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SENATOR: In response to your telephone request of 
March 11 for additional comparative statistics for the South in 
1870 and the present, I am enclosing tables giving figures for in- 
dustrial pay rolls, number of industrial workers, insurance premi- 
ums, total taxable wealth, and investment in industry. Not all 
of the data are available for the dates requested, but in each 
case the nearest dates to 1870 and the present for which data 
can be obtained are included. 

Table 1 shows the number of wage earners and the amount of 
wages paid in manufacturing industries in 1870 and in 1937. The 
figures for 1870 include hand and neighborhood trades, while those 
for 1937 exclude hand and neighborhood trades as well as other 
manufacturing establishments with a value of products of less 
than $5,000. This exclusion is of relatively small importance in its 
effect on the total figure, perhaps amounting to 10 percent of the 
total number of wage earners and of the total wages paid. 

Table 2 shows the amount paid in life-insurance premiums, by 
States, for 1895 and for 1937. The figures are not available by 
States for years earlier than 1895. 

Table 3 shows the estimated total taxable wealth in the South 
in 1870 and in 1922. In my last letter I supplied you with statis- 
tics on assessed valuations for 1870 and for 1932, but without 
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showing the estimated true values of these properties since such 
estimates are not available for 1932. However, you may be inter- 
ested in the figures for 1922 which are available, and included in 
table 3. The estimates are rough. The figures for 1870 are 
shown on both a currency and a gold basis. 

Table 4 shows the investment in manufacturing industries in 
1889 and in 1919. These are the earliest and latest dates for 
which reasonably comparable statistics on investments in industry 
are available. Satisfactory statistics on capital invested have never 
been collected, and these statistics are of doubtful value. It will 
be better to place greater emphasis on the growth in the number 
of wage earners and wages paid than on these statistics of invest- 
ments in industry. More recent data on investments in industry 
are available from the Bureau of Internal Revenue reports, but 
these are incomparable with the Census statistics. 

The tabulation below shows the total horsepower of prime 
movers and electric motors (driven by purchased energy) in the 
South and in the entire United States for 1870 and for 1929. 
These figures, together with those for wage earners and wages 
paid, provide a better picture of the growth of industry than do 
the available statistics on investments in manufacturing industry. 


Total horsepower of prime movers and of electric motors (driven by 
purchased energy) 


Southern United 
States States 
2, 346, 142 


8, 066,924 | 42,931, 061 


-I shall be glad to have the opportunity to serve you further. 
Very truly yours, 
W. L. Austin, Director. 


TABLE 1.—Wage earners and wages in manufacturing in 
Southern States, and in the United States, 1870 and 1937 


1870 1937 
State Number Wage earn- 
Wages ers (average Wages 
for year) 

$12, 682, 817 145,932 | $156, 995, 227 
5, 343, 099 132, 643 112, 773, 796 
4, 322, 164 83, 464 102, 511, 473 
2. 195, 711 258, 771 189, 265, 474 
1, 543, 715 129, 749 91, 791, 692 
4,844, 508 159, 496 110, 501, 344 
989, 592. §2, 005 36, 501,359 
9, 444, 524 „908 248, 664 
5, 290. 630 135,073 109, 247, 514 
2, 227, 968 120, 301 96, 058, 401 
1, 547, 428 46,040 26, 383, 931 
673, 963. 37, 280 24, 734, 112 
4, 593, 470 76, O57 ; 203, 023 
e 29. 551 34, 390, 477 
1, 787, 835 129, 501 132, 505, 115 
Total for South 231. 57, 587, 424 1. 604, 861 | 1,350, 111, 602 
United States total . 2,053,996 | 775, 584,343 | 8, 569, 578 |10, 112, 808, 089 


1870 data includes data for all establishments, including neighborhood and hand 
trades reporting a value of products over $500. 

1937 data is for establishments reporting a value of products over $5,000 and does not 
include neighborhood or hand trades. 


TABLE 2,—Life-insurance prentums in Southern States, 1895 and 
1 


Premiums Premiums 
State received received 
during 1895 | during 1937 
$3, 182, 722 $53, 958, 166 
228, 44, 601, 577 
651, 341 „848, 
233. 41, 384, 428 
864, 215 „ 565, 
2, 502, 418 41, 023, 114 
535, 682 27, 527, 681 
3, 788, 502 34, 866, 801 
1, 564, 780 48, 264, 957 


670, 535 14, 359, 202 

762, 407 14, 272, 536 

1, 998, 668 29, 375, 413 

* 24.507 29. 307, 732 

3, 307, 089 79, 632, 571 

Total for the South. 24, 352, 608 532, 277, 678 


Source: The Insurance Year Book of the Spectator Co., for 1896 and for 1938, 
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Taste 3—Value of all taxable wealth in the Southern States and 
in the United States, 1870 and 1922 


State 1922 

M; , 000, 000 $515, 000, 000 | $3, 742, 000, 000 
V 410, 000, 000 328, 000, 000 4, 542, 000, 000 
West Virginia.. 191, 000, 000 153, 000, 000 4,446, 000, 000 
North Carolina. 261, 000, 000 209, 000, 000 4, 381, 000, 000 
South Carolina. 208, 000, 000 167, 000, 000 2, 289, 000, 000 
eorgia....... 268, 000, 000 215, 000, 000 3, 726, 000, 000 
Florida 44, 000, 000 35, 000, 000 2, 320, 000, 000 
Kentucky.. 604, 000, 000 483, 000, 000 3, 401, 000, 000 
Tennessee. 498, 000, 000 399, 000, 000 3, 975, 000, 000 
Alabama... 202, 000, 000 161, 000, 000 2, 891, 000, 000 
Mississippi. 209, 000, 000 167, 000, 000 2, 081, 000, 000 
Arkansas... 156, 000, 000 125, 000, 000 2, 520, 000, 000 
Louisiana 323, 000, 000 259, 000, 000 3, 237, 000, 000 
AN E ESES leva EA AE e ERGS 3, 627, 000, 000 
'exas 159, 000, 000 127, 000, 000 9, 453, 000, 000 
Total for tho South.....-...| 4, 177, 000, 000 | 3, 343,000,000 | 58, 640, 000, 000 
United States, total 30, 069, 000, 000 | 24, 058, 000, 000 | 300, 208, 000, 000 


77, 948, 524 

Based on figures contained in Premiums and Losses, which was 
published in 1938 by the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 
John Street, New York, N. Y. 


TABLE 4.—Capital in manufacturing industries in the Southern 
States in 1889 and in 1919 


154, 117, 337 
138, 817, 974 
462, 209, 057 
277, 034, 318 
585, 776, 451 


Total for the South 
United States total_ 


1929! 


$3, 850, 801, 772 


i —— l — 
1 Does not include the value of domestic animals sold or slaughtered (not estimated 

for 1929), or the value, of turkeys, duc! 
Has been reduced asis 


ms, and gece $ 
to gold basis. Includes betterments and additions to stock. 
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Taste 4—Value of farm property for the Southern States, censuses of agriculture, 1850 to 1935, by color of farm operator 
{Data not available where figures are not shown] 
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White operators. 
Colored operators. 
Value of farm dwellings. 


Colored operators. 


Jan. 1, 1935 


Apr. 1, 1930 Jan. 1, 1925 


$18, 174, 401,285 | $8, 972, 126, 889 
15, 547, 541, 463 7, 855, 485, 313 
2, 626, 859, $22 1, 116, 641, 5 
12, 3 15, 156, 654, 907 7, 353, 431, 195 
10, 950, 488, 263 928, 803, 200 453, 208, 861 
1, 393, 104, 227, 851, 617 
A eo) 3, 074, 587, 1 772, 158 
S 526, 481 
338, 345, 228 245, 675 
2, 007, 765, 236 
1, 755, 082, 483 
252, 682, 753 
696, 740, 267 TH, 144; 533 
e a 680,750, 448 259, 512, 739 
2 r 25 AE 
eee 10, 477, 276, 809 5, 188, 642. 947 
1, 064-980, 718 [= ed 1, 847, 605, 942 737, 632, 122 
1, 522, 397, 552 2.240, 601, 845 1, 325, 405, 837 
TPC 1.887, 981.727 1.142, 673, 713 
FCC 308, 620, 118 182, 732, 124 


June 1, 1900 


June 1, 1890 


1 $3, 223, 917, 187 


June 1, 1880 June 1, 1850 


1 $2, 343, 453, 640 | 2 $1, 647, 810, 603 $2, 879, 492, 615 


Value of farm property „ ̃ „ — $1, 351, 466, 636 
White operators pA Ce YY see SSSA ee ß 
Colored = „ ee e r . 

Value e e 2 208 740 dert 2, 575, 342, 268 1, 873, 329, 846 1, 288, 694, 870 2, 322, 594, 749 1, 056, 154, 56 
Colored operators. 380, 280, 968 

Value of farm 717, 261, 560 |- 

White operators 647, 699, 318 |. 
Colored operators. ...-.-..------- ee, PSR SS SSS EE E CRS aes Stem 

Value of implements and machinery. 180, 011, 175 

ite operators DT A A SEES EE NSEC EE. EO S E SEER S T 
Colored operators 18, 586, 225 5 
Value of farm land alon 2, 561, 759, 949 
hite operators.. 2, 251,04 
Colored operators. 310, 
Value of Uvestock 810, 
White operators. 721, 
Colored operators SRS 89, 


1 Including estimated value of range animals. 
2 Has been reduced to gold basis. Includes betterments and additions to stock. 


„White farm operators” includes Mexicans and Hindus. 


“Colored farm operators” includes Negroes, Indians, Chinese, Japanese, and all other nonwhite races, 


Special manufacturing industries 
National Industrial Conference Board] 


December 1938 
Industry A 
hourly 
earnings 
Industries manufacturing luxury articles: Cents 


Structural and ornamental metal work. 


ponographs 2 65 887 
Radios and phonogra| 
Automobiles 33.15 92.4 
Jewelry 24.11 59.2 
Silverware and plated ware 28. 07 65.0 
Br ee SS ec Ds nee. 23. 56 63. 1 
Industries manufacturing necessities: 
Cotton goods. 14.13 38.4 
tto: 18. 46 47.7 
Woolen and worsted goods. 19. 80 52. 4 
Clothing, men's. 18. 39 58.7 
thing, 18. 88 51.8 
Shirts and collars 14. 00 39.6 
ts and 17.11 50.0 
Canning and preserving. _.... 16. 55 48.1 
Sushia kini 27.63 8 2 
Slaugh and meat packing. ‘ . 
Ooktonssed ll, cake, and meal.. 12. 76 29.0 
ci eS Aaa AE See. 28. 80 74.5 
Rubber boots and shoes 23.17 59.7 


In this connection consider the following from the University 
of Virginia news letter: 
“INDUSTRIAL WAGES 
“In 1935 Southern industries employed 14.5 percent of the total 
number of industrial wage earners of the United States but paid 
them only 9.7 percent of the total wages. In the same year the 
average Southern industrial worker received an income of $687 


while the national average for industrial employment was $1,022, 
a diference of $335. 


“In the opinion of the writers, this difference between the income 
of the average Southern industrial worker and the national average 
is due largely to the nature of the labor supply and the kinds of 
industries that have developed in the South for the purpose of 
availing themselves of this supply of cheap labor. Unfortunately 
for the South, the leading industries in the region are those which 
are always and everywhere characterized by low wages. The most 
important single manufacturing industry now located in the South 
is that of manufacturing various kinds of textiles. In 1938 this in- 
dustry gave employment to 320,000 Southern workers. The textile 
industry is closely followed by the cigarette, lumber, and furniture 
industries, employing an aggregate of about 250,000 workers. In 
1935 the average weekly industrial wage for all industries in the 
United States was $21, while the average weekly wage in the cotton 
textile industry for the country was $13, lumbering $16, furniture 
$17, and cigarette manufacturing $13.97. It should also be pointed 
ges tat these industries employ a large percentage of women 
workers.” 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., March 21, 1939. 
Hon. Jostak W. B 


. BAILEY, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR BaILey: We have your letter of March 13 request- 
ing data as to the number of persons engaged in agriculture in 
the South and their income, and the number of persons engaged 
in agriculture in the entire country and their income. 

We are enclosing a table showing the number of persons em- 
ployed on farms, gross farm income, and gross farm income per 
employed person in the South and in the United States as a whole 
for the year 1937. Data are also shown for the three southern 
geographical regions commonly used by the Bureau of the Census. 
The data on employment include family and hired labor. Gross 
farm income includes cash income from farm marketings, farm 
value of products retained for consumption, and Government pay- 
ments to farmers. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. A. WALLACE, Secretary. 
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Annual average of number of persons employed on farms on first of 
each month,’ gross farm income, and farm income per 


gross 
employed person, South and United States, 1937 


$1, 237, 712, 000 
853, 000 
1, 258, 341, 000 


3, 349, 851, 000 
10, 003, 166, 000 


1Observe that per employee farm income is based on number of persons employed 
on farms “‘on first of each month.” ‘This gives a false impression when comparison 
is made with other ions since a very large number of aware are employed on 
Southern farms for o a short time—picking cotton or chopping cotton—employ- 
ment extending in 2 instance over a few weeks. The number of regularly em- 
plo: farm workers in the South is fully 1,000,000 less than 5,795,000 as reported. 

Includes family and hired labor. 

3 Tncludes Government payments. 

4 South Atlantic on includes Delaw: 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, an 

‘East South Central region includes Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, and 


Mississippi. 
6 West Bouth Central region includes Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Florida. 


FEDERAL BENEFITS 


No Southern State has received the equal of the national aver- 
age in dollars per family of Federal expenditures for W. P. A, 
C. C. C., and P. W. A. (See National Industrial Conference Board 
report, Road Map of Industry No. 165, chart 2. Address 247 Park 
Avenue, New York.) 

Only two Southern States, Texas and Oklahoma, have received 
the equal of the national average in dollars per farm operator from 
the A. A. A. pr and Farm Security Administration, (See 
National Industrial Conference Board report, Road Map of Indus- 
try No. 165, chart 3. Address 247 Park Avenue, New York.) 


[From the Atlanta Constitution of April 8, 1938] 
WAGES AND EARNING CAPACITY 


Peter Molyneaux, editor of the Texas Weekly, points out that, 
although the average wage of industrial workers in the South is 
lower than that of similar workers in the North, the southern 
manufacturer pays out in wages a larger proportion of his manu- 
facturing income than does the manufacturer of the North. 

For the purpose of this comparison, records of 11 Southern States 

are compared with a group of 4 States in the North. The Southern 
States are Georgia, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida, 
Alabama, Tennessee, Kentucky, Mississippi, Arkansas, and Louisiana. 
The four Northern States are New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
Michigan. 
In the Southern States, out of net income—that is, proceeds of 
sales of products after deducting the cost of raw material—the 
manufacturer pays $39.45 of every $100 in wages. In the Northern 
States only $32.17 of each $100 goes for wages. Yet the wages of 
the southern worker are lower than those of his northern brother. 
Why? 

The answer is simple. It is because of the predominance in the 
South of industries which add much less to the value of the raw 
material, by processing, than is added in the North. Added to this 
is the fact that there is a larger investment of capital per worker 
in the North, thus increasing the worker’s productive power. 

Mr. Molyneaux points out that in the four Northern States the 
total value of manufactured products, annually, is 66,674 per 
worker. Of this, $3,095 represents cost of raw materials, leaving 
$3,579 for all other costs, including wages. 

In the 11 Southern States the value of manufactured products, 
annually, is $4,568 per worker, of which $2,827 represents costs of 
raw materials, leaving only $1,741 for all other costs, including 
wages. 

With an income per worker less than half that of the northern 
manufacturers, it is beyond reason to expect the South's industry 
to pay wages equalling those of the North. 

Yet the South, as stated, pays a much larger proportion of its. 
industrial earnings to its workers, despite the fact that the scales 
of pay are lower. If it were not for the savings made in other 
ways, due to climate, lower overhead, and other costs, it would be 
impossible for southern industry to continue to operate. 

That any mandatory increase of wages, drawing southern pay 
nearer to the level of the North, is the way to cure the situation is 
self-evidently mistaken. 

The only certain road to higher wages in the South is by in- 
crease in capital investment, thus making possible a larger crea- 
tion of wealth by every worker. If the income is increased, the 
past record assures that the southern workers will get their full 
share of that increase. 

Mandatory increase of pay scales, without increase of income, 
can only result in reduction of operations and the laying off of 
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a large proportion of the workers now employed. Which is the 
road to further business depression, to increased burdens of relief, 
and to a mounting total of unemployed, despairing people. 


[From The Nation’s No. 1 Economic Opportunity, by Mr. George C. 
Biggers, of the Atlanta Journal] 
GROWTH OF THE SOUTH 

“To cite a few examples of the growth the South is making,” 
says the 1938 edition of the Blue Book of Southern Progress, the 
following will be of interest: 

“Southern banking during 1937 showed an increase in growth on 
a percentage basis, double that of the country as a whole. Aggre- 
gate resources of southern banks increased nearly $400,000,000, 
5 percent more than the year preceding, while the resources of the 
banks of the entire country increased only 2½ percent. Bank 
clearings increased 14 percent in the South, while the United States 
increase was but 8 percent. 

“In manufacturing, the value of output last year in the South 
reached the enormous total of approximately $10,500,000,000. More 
than $223,000,000 was invested in new industrial plants. The value 
of manufactured products in the year 1935, which is the latest year 
for which comparable figures are available, was $8,622,000,000. The 
increase was nearly $2,000,000,000 or almost 25 percent. 

“These reports, on which the 1935 census was based, came from 
34,143 manufacturing establishments which paid out one and one- 
fourth billion dollars in wages to one and one-half million em- 
ployees, and also paid out $5,411,000,000 for the materials, fuel, and 
purchased power used in their manufacturing process. 

“The output of iron ore mined in the South grew from 4,217,859 
tons in 1936 to 6,414,000 tons in 1937. The value of the ore 
shipped increased from $6,945,731 in 1936 to $10,802,000 in 1937. 

“Cash farm income increased over $300,000,000 in the Southern 
States in 1937 beyond the amount received in 1936, while for the 
United States as a whole cash farm income declined nearly 

“Eighty-seven percent of the cotton used in all American mills 
is consumed in the South by textile establishments. Since 1922 
this territory has shown an increase of 2,500,000 spindles, which 
now have reached the total of 18,913,455. The rest of the country’s 
reported installed spindles total 8,069,000. 

“The South has more than 70 percent of the rayon-manufacturing 
capacity of the country. 

“The assessed value of taxable property in the Southern States 
has risen from $13,033,000,000 in 1910 to $29,203,000,000 in 1937. 

“Since 1900, when the value of the South’s mineral production 
was only slightly more than 10 percent of the country’s total, it has 
risen to almost 50 percent. The value in 1936, for which prelimi- 
nary figures are now available, was $1,739,431,000, 

“The South produced 47 percent of the country's output of coal, 
excluding Pennsylvania’s anthracite, It produced the entire output 
of the country’s bauxite; and 66 percent of the petroleum output of 
the United States comes from the South, while practically all the 
carbon black from natural gas and phosphate rock produced in the 
country in 1937 came from the Southern States. 

“Regarded as an agricultural area, the value of the South’s manu- 
8 products is two and one-half times of its agricultural 
products. 

“While cotton is the leading crop, the South is no longer giving 
virtually all of its attention agriculturally to cotton. The cash 
farm income from 17,709,000 bales received last year was $645,325,- 
000, while the total cash farm income of the South during the 
same period was $2,851,052,000, so that cotton, while the principal 
crop, represents less than 25 percent of the income the South 
derives from agriculture.” 

The Southern States Industrial Council, with headquarters in 
Nashville, addressed a communication to Mr. Lowell Mellett, direc- 
tor of the National Emergency Council taking that body to task 
on some of the statements in the report. Some of them might 
be worth repeating here. 

For instance, Mr. Fitzgerald Hall, president of the Southern 
States Industrial Council, asks: “Why -were not the facts brought 
out which were made available in recent studies of Consumer Pur- 
chases by the United States Department of Agriculture, giving a 
comparison of family income by occupation in 140 villages in the 
United States? In these studies it was found that the median 
annual income of nonrelief white families was more in the South- 
east than in most of the other sections of the country. In 15 
Georgia and South Carolina villages the annual income was 
$1,309; in 18 North Carolina and Mississippi villages it was $1,764, 
as compared with $1,447 for 14 Vermont and Massachusetts villages; 
$1,075 for 19 Illinois and Iowa villages; $1,167 for 13 villages in 
eee and Ohio, and $1,208 for 14 villages in Michigan and 
Wisconsin.” 

The report made public by the National Emergency Council refers 
briefly to the manufacture of cottonseed products, which it says 
reached a value in 1928 of $265,247,000, but confined its references 
to tobacco, iron, and coal in two comments, viz: “The manufacture 
of cigarettes has become important in Virginia and North Carolina” 
and “the iron and steel industries are important in Alabama.” 
The Blue Book says that the value of cigarettes and other manu- 
factured tobaccos sold in 1937 was $697,623,415, that iron ore 
mined aggregated 4,217,859 tons in 1936 and 6,414,000 tons in 
1937, and that 47 percent of the bituminous coal mined in this 
country in 1937 came from the South. 
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There is one more phase of the South’s resources and its latest 
industrial development that we want to bring out. That is our 
forests and the rapid influx of paper mills. The National Emer- 
gency Council report says of the forest-products industries: 

“The use of the southern forests for many purposes has con- 
stantly grown. In January 1938 the South had 38 pulp mills either 
built or being built, with a total investment estimated at some 
$200,000,000. Many new uses have been found for this pulp, such 
as the manufacture of building boards, rayon staple fiber, wrapping 
paper, and quite recently newsprint paper. As the United States 
is the largest consumer of wood pulp in the world, the development 
of this industry in the South is significant.” 

The Blue Book backs this up as follows: 

“The rapid development that has come about in the manufacture 
of pulp and paper from southern pine has created a source of in- 
come of great value to the farmer. Pine of a size necessary for the 
purpose can be grown (from seedlings) in 10 years or less, and the 
mills located in various States, while large timber acreage, 
afford a ready market for pine timber at paying prices to farmers 
over a wide area. 

“More than $100,000,000 has been invested in the last 2 years in 
mills to use pine wood for the manufacture of paper and pulp.” 


[From the Greensboro (N. C.) Daily News] 
HOME BUILDING IN THE SOUTH 


WaASHINGTON.—The South is building houses at a greater rate 
than any other section of the United States, according to the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Review, which, in its April issue, dis- 
cusses construction trends. 

“We are now experiencing a revival in home building,” says the 
Review, “but the rate of this recovery varies greatly in different 
parts of the country. In the South, for example, home building 
is moving much faster relatively than in the Northeast. 

“The North Central States occupy a place intermediate between 
the Northeast and the South, but the South is building new 
houses at a greater rate than any other part of the United States.” 


BABSON SAYS SOUTH HOLDS BRIGHT FUTURE IN NATION 
(By Roger W. Babson) 


SAVANNAH, GA., 1939.—The South is making huge progress each 
year. The fastest-growing States in the Union are nearly all in 
the South. Texas, Florida, Louisiana, the Carolinas are boosting 
their populations about three times as fast as the North. Literally 
hundreds of communities that were unheard of 10 years ago are 
thriving towns today. Every one of the chief cities in the United 
States whose populations have doubled since 1920 is below the 
Mason and Dixon’s line. 

The story of the South’s industrial growth is even more 
sensational. More than half the new factory development of the 
entire country in recent years has been down here. Today, Dixie 
has over 25 percent of the manufacturing establishments of the 
United States. And they keep mushrooming up everywhere. 
Northern concerns continue to flow toward the Gulf, while en- 
tirely new industries are springing up all across the South. 
Reasonable labor costs, savings in fuel, nearness to raw materials, 
cheap power, low taxes, and water transportation are among the 
big sales points in the South’s spectacular growth. 

Latest new industry is newsprint. The first mill is under con- 
struction in Texas. It may be the forerunner of a southward 
trek of northern and Canadian newsprint mills. Slash pine is 
the raw material. It grows three times as fast as northern 
spruces. Other branches of the paper ind icularly 
kraft—are going strong in Dixie. The southern chemical business 
is growing by leaps and bounds. Textile mills continue to multi- 
ply. Seventy percent of our rayon output comes from the South, 
The center of the booming petroleum business is in the Southwest. 

The end of the so-called basing-point price system for steel 
should help all southern industry. Once it was just as cheap to 
buy a ton of Pittsburgh-made steel delivered at Birmingham as 
it was to buy a ton of Birmingham-made steel. Now the ton of 
southern steel is cheaper. Hence foundries, forges, stamping mills, 
and other metal fabricators that have concentrated around 
northern steel towns will find it advantageous to have branch 
factories near the southern steel industry. All winter, Birming- 
ham steel mills were much busier than those in the North. 

Present freight rates are unfair to the South. Smash up these 
rates and the products of southern factories and farms can be 
laid down at northern doors at a real saving to consumers. If 
we believe in a gradual lowering of world trade barriers, we ought 
to eliminate such barriers within our own borders. Present 
freight-rate differentials amount to a tariff on southern products. 
The biggest boon to the South now would be the changing of 
these rates. 

The problem which has plagued Dixie for years—dependence 
on one crop—is on its way to solution. Diversification of farms 
is speeding up. Low feed costs are stimulating livestock raising 
and dairy farming. Meanwhile, the chemists are finding industrial 
uses for new crops such as soybeans, tung trees, and sweet potatoes, 
and for older crops such as cotton, tobacco, and peanuts. Hence, 
while King Cotton is a mighty sick man, the southern agricultural 
outlook is very bright. 

Among the South's greatest assets are her water- er re- 
sources, The T. V. A. development is a great thing. it is ad- 
ministered wisely and fairly, the huge power surplus should 
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be completely utilized. Air-conditioning has played a big part 
in recent southern growth and, stimulated by cheap power, will 
continue to do so. We hear much about low wages in Dixie. 
People overlook the fact, however, that living costs in the South 
are very cheap. A house costing $5,000 to build in New England 
can be put up in the South for about $3,500 and can be heated 
for about $50 per year less. Food, particularly farm produce, sells 
for a song. After lower living costs are considered, southern 
wages are not too far out of line. 

Certainly, if I were a young man I would come down here in 
the South to “seek my fortune.” We need more trained men 
here. Why stay in New York, Philadelphia, or Boston and starve 
when you can come down here where you can live comfortably 
and where you are really needed? Today, for instance, 9 of 
the 18 States which are rated as excellent business territories on 
my sales map are in the South. Get in on the ground floor 
of this southern growth just as your forefathers got in on the 
ground floor of the industrial growth of the West. Recentralization 
of industry through the industrial use of farm products is on the 
way. What better spot in the world for it than here in the 
sunny South? 


[From the Charlotte (N. C.) Observer] 
AN OPEN LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


North Carolina is one of those nine States thus charged as being 
‘beri an area which constitutes “the Nation’s No. 1 economic 
problem.” 

Whatever may be the conditions prevailing in the other eight 
of these nine States, which, in the judgment of the members of 
your National Emergency Council, may have justified the oppro- 
brious term, the Observer insists that North Carolina does not 
belong in that category; that its social and economic status does 
not justify the unenviable title which it has been forced to share 
from your administration; and that, therefore, this State should 
be officially exempted from this general charge. 

The Observer further feels, Mr. President, that a fair and honest 
detailed study of the actual facts relating to social and economic 
conditions prevailing in North Carolina would clearly be convinc- 
ing that this Commonwealth is justified in noting an exception to 
your ruling that it belongs among the notoriously backward and 
unsocial States of the American Union. 

It would be to present to the point of tedium the full bill of 
particulars upon which North Carolina asks to be exonerated at 
your hands of this made by your National Emergency 
Council, but there are a few basic and convincing points which 
stand out as being sufficient to mention by way of defense. 

Consider, Mr. President, if you will, the value of a single crop in 
North Carolina, that of tobacco, 

In 40 of the 100 counties of our State there has been produced 
this season 600,000,000 pounds of this commodity. 

Those 600,000,000 pounds have been sold at an average of 25 
cents the pound. 

The value of this one crop this year is, therefore, $150,000,000. 

That equals, Mr. President, in value to the farmer-producers of 
tobacco in North Carolina a sum equivalent to the value of the 
entire cotton crop sold this year in the empire of Texas. 

More than that, the value of this one crop of tobacco in 1938 
in North Carolina is equivalent to one-third of the total value 
of the total wheat crop of America, and wheat, as you know, is a 
national crop. 

The 900,000,000 bushels of wheat which the whole of America 
made this year sold for 50 cents the bushel, or a total of $450,- 
000,000, whereas the 600,000,000 of tobacco which the one 
State of North Carolina produced this year yielded a value of 
$150,000,000—a third of the value of the national wheat crop. 

More than that, North Carolina industries took this North Caro- 
lina tobacco from the farmers of North Carolina and manufac- 
tured from it finished products valued at between $600,000,000 and 
$700,000,000. 

And, as you, of course, know, Mr. President, the Federal Govern- 
ment over which you preside, received in tax revenues almost half 
of this total value of the State’s tobacco manufactures for Fed- 
eral spending. 

In addition, North Carolina manufactures one-fourth of all the 
silk hosiery made in the entire United States and silk hosiery, 
Mr. President, is, like cigarettes, another luxury not to be classified 
as pauper goods sold by a pauper people. 

Then, furthermore, Mr. President, let us consider another im- 
portant yardstick by which to measure North Carolina with other 
States, if you please—namely, that of the proportion of the indus- 
trial income from the capital invested which goes back into the 
pockets of the laborer, 

Taking millions as the base, the value of all manufactures in 
the United States, which the last census of 1935 showed, was 
$45,760, the cost of materials was $26,263, and the wages paid was 
$7,545, or 38.7 percent. 

In North Carolina, on the same base, the value of all manu- 
factures was $1,112, the cost of materials was $734, and wages 
paid was $152, or a percentage of manufacturing income going into 
wages of 40.2—above the national average. 

This average of manufacturing income devoted to wages for labor 
in New York, the State of the President, is, incidentally, only 
30.5 percent. 

North Carolina is approximately 8 percent higher than the State 
of New York in this respect, and it is a vital and basic respect. 
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And then, when we take textiles as a basis of comparison, this 
being the outstanding industry of North Carolina, it is again 
apparent that our State does not belong in the catalog of poverty 
in which it has been placed. 

The value of cotton goods manufactured in the United States 
as a whcie, again with millions as a base, amounted to $1,031, with 
cost of materials showing $627 and wages paid $248, or 61.4 percent. 

But in the South the value of such products was $721, with 
materials costing $460 and with wages paid out of this manufac- 
‘turing income amounting to $168, or a percentage of 64.4—3 percent 
above the national average. 

The North Carolina figures are: 

For manufacturing income, $234; cost of materials, $144; and 
wages paid, $56, or a percentage of income paid into wages of 62.2. 

On this basis of comparison, North Carolina’s average is above 
that of the Nation as a whole. 

In the light of these facts, Mr. President, do you still consider 
that North Carolina belongs in any category of any number of 
States which constitute “the Nation’s No. 1 economic problem"? 

And if they are in the least revelatory to you of the actual eco- 
nomic conditions which prevail in North Carolina, would you not 
be so kind and gracious and officially magnanimous as to remark in 
the course of your address Monday at Chapel Hill, the seat of our 
university, that you do then exonerate North Carolina from the 
charge laid against it by your National Emergency Council? 

The Observer thinks this would be the fair and faithful course 
for you to pursue, and the Observer believes you are the sort of 
President who will always do what you are convinced is right and 
strictly loyal to the truth. 


[From Editorial in Manufacturers Record of November 9, 1938] 
MORE FACTS ABOUT THE SOUTH 


An Alabama newspaper says: “A total of 100,000 copies of the 
National Emergency Council's recent report on economic condi- 
tions in the South is being made available for the use of high 
schools in Arkansas, Louisiana, and Mississippi.” 

While investigation at Washington does not show that copies to 
this extent have been sent to schools, smaller quantities have 
been furnished to various localities at the request of southern 
school teachers. If they are to be placed in the hands of school 
children as a study of facts about the South, it will be unfor- 
tunate, because the report is biased. It generalizes about condi- 
tions which facts disprove, although these facts were available 
from Government surveys {rom which the report was made up. It 
refers continually to the South as a section of waste and neglect, 
It fails to show by available figures wherein the South is better 
off than other parts of the country. 

Notwithstanding that the President made the statement, based 
on this report, that “the South presents right now the Nation's 
No. 1 economic problem, * * * for we have an economic un- 
balance in the Nation as a whole, due to this very condition of 
the South,” facts prove otherwise. 

A lot of causes might be cited for “unbalance in the Nation” 
as a whole instead of neglect or failure on the part of the South. 

The National Resources Committee says about another section 
of the country: “The prevailing system of land utilization, hazard- 
ous at best, has failed. Tax delinquency, heavy real-estate and 
chattel mortgages, and dependence on public relief are widespread. 
For example, more than 70 percent of all farms are listed as tax 
delinquent; more than 75 percent of the farms in representative 
counties are mortgaged; and approximately 35 percent of all people 
are on relief. Many families—perhaps 20,000 in all—have given up 
the fight during the recent years of distress and have left the region. 
Most of the farmers hang on tenaciously with Federal aid, hoping 
that conditions will improve. Many have moved to the villages 
and few cities where, with Federal assistance, they await opportuni- 
ties in other regions.” This is the area classified as the Northern 
Great Plains region. 

Under the title “Why Not Give All the Facts,” we said in the 
October number of the Manufacturers Record that a great deal in 
the report left unsaid is more vital and more important than the 
erroneous conclusions given. 

It will not do to arraign the South, where life is more abundant 
in a very real sense than in other sections, as the sore spot of the 
country, and southerners who know the facts will object to putting 
one-sided reports in the hands of school children who should have 
every opportunity to know the truth in its completeness. If the 
South’s economic picture is examined, there is produced a sense 
of exhilaration and uplift and outlook in place of dejection and 
apology, if not despair. 

Space will not permit a listing of all the dire things that, accord- 
ing to the report, are wrong in the South. Various paragraphs are 
headed: “Southern people need clothes”; “Southern people need 
food"; “South’s people want and need houses, radios, butter, beef, 
eggs, milk, dresses, shirts, shoes.” The last named being one of the 
things Secretary Perkins was concerned about sometime ago. 

When the report gets down to details and one is able to compare 
what is said about income and expenditures by white families in the 
South with similar families in other sections, which are not given in 
the report, the South appears in a different light. Let us examine 
some of the facts. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics shows that in the large cities 
surveyed in 1935-36 the median family income of six representative 
cities was $1,545, exclusive of Negroes, compared with $1,691 for the 
one southern city, the highest median for any city in this group. 
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The same is true of middle-size cities, where the median of 14 
cities was $1,336, exclusive of Negroes, compared with $1,630 for the 
two cities of South Carolina and Alabama, Again, one of these 
southern cities ranked highest among the entire group. 

Among the 10 representative small cities the situation is again the 
same, the median income for all cities, exclusive of Negroes, being 
$1,338, compared with $1,362 for the 2 southern cities. 

In all three classifications it is noteworthy that the highest median 
family income of southern cities of $1,691, $1,859, and $1,653 com- 
pares remarkably well with the median family incomes of the two 
metropolises of New York and Chicago, where the amounts are 
$1,814 and $1,684, respectively. Negroes are excluded in both groups. 

Furthermore, while the income group of the country claiming the 
largest percentage of families is that of $1,000 to $1,499, the largest 
percentage in the southern cities are in the group of $1,500 to $1,999. 
From the same report it is found that the percentage of families in 
the very low income groups in different cities of the country, com- 
pared with the South, differs seldom more than about two-tenths 
of 1 percent. 

The National Emergency Council's report says: “Southern people 
need clothes. In villages, husband-and-wife families not 
on relief, with incomes of less than $500 a year, spent $14 for the 
husband’s and $15 for the wife's clothing. f these amounts, they 
spent $3 for shoes and shoe repairs, $1 for coats and other wraps, 
$1 for hats and caps. Farm families having similar incomes spent 
$15 for the husband’s wardrobe, $12 for the wife's.” 

It does not say, however, although the matter was available at 
the same source from which the foregoing was obtained, “For vil- 
lages, husband-and-wife families not on relief in California, Ore- 
gon, and Washington, with incomes of less than $500 a year, spent 
$11 for the husband's and $13 for the wife's clothing. Of these 
amounts they spent $3 for shoes and shoe repairs, 50 cents or less 
for coats and other wraps, $1 for hats and caps. * * * Hus- 
band-and-wife families not on relief in Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin, with incomes of less than $500 
a year, spent $12 for the husband’s and $11 for the wife’s cloth- 
ing.” This notwithstanding the additions to the wardrobe neces- 
sitated by colder weather in the northern States. 

As a matter of fact, the above figures used in the National 
Emergency Council’s report were derived from a published survey 
by the Department of Agriculture, and that particular survey now 
made by the National Emergency Council to appear adverse to 
the South, was headed: “White Villagers in Southeast Spend More 
for Clothes Than Do Their Northern Neighbors,” showing “in 33 
villages in Georgia, Mississippi, North and South Carolina, 2,083 
husbands averaged spending $56 apiece for clothes during the 
year, and the same number of wives averaged spending $57 apiece. 
In 46 villages in Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
Wisconsin, 2,877 husbands averaged spending but $38 apiece, 2,871 
wives averaged spending $42.” 

The report claims the streams of the South are polluted, its 
land is ploughed the wrong way, it needs industry but when it 
gets the capital from outside the fact is deplored because the 
ownership is in the wrong place. It produces 99 percent of the 
sulfur, but the ownership of the producing source is in another 
section. The fact is overlooked that one of the principal produc- 
ing companies is headed by a man born and reared in the South. 
His office at present is in New York, which is the financial center 
of the country, and yet he and his family for generations in the 
South and of the South have been among the outstanding fami- 
lies in everything that has helped to promote southern progress. 

Is the South to be stigmatized because it has not raised its own 
capital to develop its resources? If other parts of the country had 
wanted to raise their own capital would the West be what it is 
today? Were not New England and other sections developed by 
foreign capital? 

It seems that Mr. Roosevelt, in using the report as the basis for 
his comment, did not know that this region made average gains 
in each decade between 1880 and 1920 of 81 percent in the value 
of farm products compared with only 67 percent for the rest of 
the country. 

That the value of manufactured products in the South made 
an average increase of 92 percent in each decade between 1880 and 
1930 compared with only 76 percent for the rest of the country. 

That the value of manufactured products in the South declined 
less than 17 percent between 1927 and 1935 compared with a 
decline of over 29 percent for the rest of the country. 

That the capital invested in industry in the South made an 
average increase of 123 percent in each decade between 1880 and 
1920 compared with only 102 percent for the rest of the country. 

That the value of mineral products in the South increased 
approximately 400 percent between 1910 and 1936 compared with 
only 14 percent for the rest of the country. 

That bank deposits in the South made an average increase of 115 
percent in each decade between 1890 and 1930 compared with 
only 91 percent for the rest of the country. 

That the aggregate resources of southern banks in 1937 increased 
over 4 percent compared with only 2 percent for the rest of the 
country. 

That the amount spent for wages in the South made an average 
increase of 90 percent in each decade between 1880 and 1930 com- 
pared with only 79 percent for the rest of the country. 

That the rated horsepower capacity of power equipment in the 
South made an average increase of 74 percent in each decade be- 
tween 1890 and 1930 compared with only 65 percent for the rest 
of the country. 
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That southern cash farm income fn 1937 increased over $300,- 
000,000 from 1936 compared with a decline of over $1,000,000,000 
for the rest of the country. 

That with only 28.3 percent of the Nation’s mortgaged farms, the 
South has only 25 percent of the entire country’s farm-mortgage 
indebtedness, 

That the amount spent for public schools in the South made an 
average increase of 104 percent in each decade between 1880 and 
1930 compared with only 93 percent for the rest of the country. 

That the number of pupils in southern public schools made an 
average increase of 25 percent in each decade between 1880 and 
1930 compared with only 17 percent for the rest of the country. 

That the amount spent for colleges and universities in the South 
made an average increase of 280 percent in the two decades be- 
tween 1910 and 1930 compared with only 174 percent for the rest 
of the country. 

That illiteracy among whites declined 45 percent in the South 
between 1920 and 1930 compared with only 25 percent for the 
rest of the country. 

That to a recent Federal survey conducted in 50 
cities in the United States—20 of which were in the South—the 
percentage of all families with no income was 4.8 percent for the 

country as a whole compared with 3.3 percent in the South. 
From $1 to $499 the South had 27.7 percent compared with 21.7 
percent for the entire country. From $500 to $999 the South had 
22.9 percent against 23.3 percent for the entire country. From 
$1,000 to $1,499 the South had 16.8 percent against 19.2 percent 
for the entire country. From $1,500 to $1,999 the South had 12 
t and the entire country 13.4 percent. From $2,000 to $2,999 
the South had 10.2 percent and the entire country 10.8 percent. 
From $3,000 to $4,999 the South had 5.1 percent against 4.9 per- 
cent for the entire country, and in the group of $5,000 or over the 
South had 2 percent against 1.9 percent for the entire country. 

These are facts about a region now termed the No. 1 economic 

problem, a region of wasted land and natural resources. 


[Editorial in the Charlotte (N. C.) Observer] 
THE SOUTH’S RETORT TO THE PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


The Manufacturers Record, a major defender of the South’s 
business and industrial culture and progress, keeps hammering 
on what it considers the false impression given of the region by 
the report last summer of the President’s National Emergency 
Council which collected and broadcasted the uglier side of the 
situation in the South. 

The Record deplores the circumstance that 100,000 copies of 
this adverse report have recently been distributed in the high 
schools of three Southern States, in addition to the national 
circulation so widely given previously to the council's findings. 

It is pointed out in a recent issue of the Record that the pur- 
chasing power of the southerner is equal to that of the man with 
equivalent wages in Iowa, Michigan, and Ohio, three States se- 
lected as typically representative of the upper stratum of Amer- 
ican industrial progress and development. 

The fact is also recited in this renewed defense which the 
Record makes of the South against the calumnies of the council: 

That this region made average gains in each decade between 
1880 and 1920 or 81 percent in the value of farm products 
compared with only 67 percent for the rest of the country. 

That the value of manufactured products in the South made an 
average increase of 92 percent in each decade between 1880 and 
1930 compared with only 76 percent for the rest of the country. 

That the value of manufactured products in the South declined 
less than 17 percent between 1927 and 1935 compared with a 
decline of over 29 percent for the rest of the country. 

That the capital invested in industry in the South made an 
average increase of 123 percent in each decade between 1880 and 
1920 compared with only 102 percent for the rest of the country. 

That the value of mineral products in the South increased 
approximately 400 percent between 1910 and 1936 compared with 
only 14 percent for the rest of the country. 

That bank deposits in the South made an average increase of 
115 percent in each decade between 1890 and 1930 compared with 
only 91 percent for the rest of the country. 

That the resources of southern banks in 1937 in- 
creased over 5 percent compared with only 2 percent for the rest 
of the country. 

That the amount spent for wages increased 90 percent in each 
decade between 1880 and 1930 compared with only 79 percent for 
the rest of the country. 

That the rated horsepower capacity of power equipment in the 
South made an average increase of 74 percent in each decade be- 
tween 1890 and 1930 compared with only 65 percent for the rest of 
the country. 

The southern cash farm income in 1937 increased over $300,- 
000,000 from 1936, compared with a decline of over $1,000,000,000 
for the rest of the country. 

That with only 28.3 percent of the Nation’s mortgaged farms 
the South has only 25 percent of the entire country’s farm- 
mortgage indebtedness. 

That the amount spent for public schools in the South made an 
average increase of 104 percent in each decade between 1880 
and fae compared with only 93 percent for the rest of the 
country. 
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That the number of pupils in Southern public schools made an 
average increase of 25 percent in each decade between 1880 and 
1930, compared with only 17 percent for the rest of the country, 

That the amount spent for colleges and universities in the 
South made an average increase of 280 percent in the two decades 
between 1910 and 1930, compared with only 174 percent for the 
rest of the country. 

That illiteracy among whites declined 45 percent in the South 
between 1920 and 1930, compared with only 25 percent for the 
Test of the country. 

That according to a recent Federal survey conducted in 50 cities 
in the United States—20 of which were in the South—the per- 
centage of all families with no income was 4.8 percent for the 
country as a whole, compared with 3.3 percent in the South. 
From $1 to $499 the South had 27.7 percent, betas with 21.7 
percent for the entire country. From $500 to $999 the South 
had 22.9 percent against 23.3 percent for the entire country. 
From $1,000 to $1,499 the South had 16.8 percent against 19.2 
percent for the entire country. From $1,500 to $1,999 the South 
had 12 percent and the entire country 13.4 percent. From $2,000 
to $2,999 the South had 10.2 percent and the entire country 10.9 
Percent. From $3,000 to $4,999 the South had 5.1 percent against 
49 percent for the entire country and in the group of $5,000 or 
over 8 South had 2 percent against 1.9 percent for the entire 
country. 


[The Library of Congress Legislative Reference Service] 


SELECTED STATEMENTS OF PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D, ROOSEVELT ON CHILD 
LABOR 


(Margaret Blachly, April 11, 1939) 

1. Address at dedication of Samuel Gompers Memorial Monu- 
ment, Washington, D. C., October 7, 1933: 

“Through the quick and practical action of the National Recov- 
ery Act, child labor in the United States has at last come to an 
end.” (Source: Washington Post, Oct. 8, 1933, sec. 1, p. 3.) 

2. First annual message to Congress, January 3, 1934: 

“We have made great ser toward the objectives of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery A wd * child labor is abolished.” 
(Source: H. Doc. 109 (73-2), 3 3. 1934.) 

3. Radio address from the White House, June 24, 1938: 

“After many requests on my part the Congress [75th] passed a 
Pair Labor Standards Act. That act—a) pplying to products in in- 
terstate commerce—ends child labor * *” (Source: White 
House release, June 24, 1938, p. 2.) 


Food-Stamp Activities of Surplus Commodities 
Corporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
LEWIS B. SCHWELLENBACH 


HON. 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 5 (legislative day of Wednesday, August 2), 
1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE SEATTLE POST-INTELLIGENCER OF 
JULY 31, 1939 


Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the following editorial from the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer be printed in the Record. It outlines an un- 
fortunate injustice which has been developed in the adminis- 
tration of the food-stamp activities of the Surplus Commodi- 
ties Corporation. I hope the Corporation will consider the 
problem and correct the obvious mistake which it is now 
making. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Seattle Post-Intelligencer of July 31, 1939] 
A FOOD-STAMP SNAG MUST BE REMOVED 

A snag between three agencies of Government, all organized to 
serve the interests of the needy, is depriving many hundreds of 
persons in Seattle of relief and is restricting the operations of the 
highly beneficial food-stamp plan. 

To keep within the appropriations provided by Congress, W. P. A. 
has discharged several hundred workers. 

As employees of the W. P. A., these men and women were enti- 
tled to purchase orange food stamps and receive a bonus of the 
blue stamps good for surplus commodities. 


As needy jobless they would be entitled to designated amounts 
of blue stamps without any purchase. 
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But when their connection with the W. P. A. ended, they were 
no longer eligible for the purchase plan. And since each discharged 
worker received his final pay check as his employment terminated, 
the Surplus Commodities Corporation ruled that he did not come 
under the relief classification, on the ground that the final check 
constitutes a “resource.” 

Of the three agencies involved, the W. P. A. is taking steps to 
prevent aggravation of the situation. Pending action by the House 
on a Senate amendment to enable retention of needy long-term 
W. P. A. employees on the rolls, Col. F. C. Harrington has ordered 
suspension of dismissals of persons who have had 18 months’ 
consecutive W. P. A. employment. 

But no provision has been made for those already dropped from 
the rolls under the retrenchment program ordered by Congress in 
the W. P. A. law which went into effect July 1. 

The local agents of the Surplus Commodities Corporation prob- 
ably are acting within the strict letter of their regulations in defin- 
ing the possession of a final pay check as a “resource.” Neverthe- 
less, the ruling is a narrow one. It violates the spirit of the general 
relief plan by leaving a “no man’s land” between the recipients 
of work relief and home relief. And it threatens the successful 
operation of the food-stamp plan in Seattle, besides creating under- 
standable resentment among those who are denied relief. 

If there is any possibility, under existing law, of liberalizing the 
Surplus Commodities Corporation ruling in this respect, we believe 
the responsible authorities of the Corporation in Washington should 
undertake it without delay. 

The third agency which has a responsibility in this connection 
is i welfare administration, now under joint county and State 
auspices. 

The men and women discharged from W. P. A. can obtain further 
relief only as they are recertified. Steps should be taken to handle 
this recertification promptly. 

If the sharply reduced administrative forces are insufficient to 
handle the work without delay, the King County commissioners 
should act promptly in laying a request for additional funds be- 
fore the State authorities. 


Discharge of 18 Months’ Service W. P. A. Employees 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 5 (legislative day of Wednesday, August 2), 
1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW YORK POST OF AUGUST 1, 1939 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the Recorp an editorial entitled Why 
Not Keep the Rules,” published in the New York Post of 
August 1, 1939. The editorial relates to the discharge from 
the W. P. A. rolls of workers who have had 18 months’ 
service. 


There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


[From the New York Post of August 1, 1939] 
WHY NOT KEEP THE RULES? 


It was only humane, for Col. F. C. Harrington, W. P. A. Admin- 
istrator, to suspend the firing of employees from the rolls under 
the 18 months’ purge clause of the new W. P. A. act; nevertheless, 
he deserves credit for being alert to the opportunity. 

He put through his order stopping the dismissals as soon as the 
Senate adopted an amendment to the Barkley lending bill, which, if 

in the House, would modify the present arbitrary rule. 

Colonel Harrington can go a step further. If the unions are cor- 
rect in their reading of section 15B of the present W. P. A. act, 
he can put an end to the turmoil caused by the abolition of the 
union scale for building-trades workers. He can restore the scale 
on existing projects “to protect work already done.” The issue is 
not likely to arise on future projects, limited as they are to invest- 
ments « not more than $52,000 each. 

Everyone in the present situation of turmoil is losing and no one 
is 


gaining. 

The public is losing because progress on important projects, like 
North Beach Airport, has been slowed down unnecessarily; the 
skilled workers are losing because they are sacrificing their daily 
wages; other W. P. A. workers are losing because the effectiveness of 
their labor is being diminished. 

All this loss came from the sudden reversal of policy in 
Washington. From the beginning of W. P. A. the prevailing 
union scale of wages was paid to skilled building-trades workers. 
The Woodrum Act suddenly took away the scale. Its provisions 


. 
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were applied not only to new projects, but to projects long under 
construction. If the change was to have been made at all, it 
should have been applied to future work, not to unfinished jobs. 
There should, at least, have been some notice. But the rules 
were changed in the middle of the game. 

Union carpenters, bricklayers, lathers, and other skilled work- 
men who went to work for W. P. A., many on a nonrelief basis, 
were thunderstruck when they discovered the Government no 
longer would pay the scale. They quit. Their automatic reaction 
has been called a strike. Officials of the Central Trades and Labor 
Council now call it a “stoppage” or “noncooperation.” They m- 
sist they have no desire to close W. P. A. projects; they haven't 
called walk-outs on other Government enterprises; they have 
caused no disorder here. 

The whole unnecessary tangle can be straightened out by an 
order such as stopped the wholesale discharges. Colonel Har- 
rington some weeks ago asked Attorney General Murphy for an 
interpretation of section 15B. We hope that the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s opinion will permit Colonel Harrington to act. 


The Progressive Destruction of the South’s 
Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSIAH W. BAILEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 5 (legislative day of Wednesday, August 2), 


1939 
EDITORIAL FROM THE CHARLOTTE (N. C.) OBSERVER OF 
JUNE 8, 1939 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial published in the 
Charlotte (N. C.) Observer of Thursday, June 8, 1939, entitled 
“The Progressive Destruction of the South’s Economy.” 


There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Charlotte (N. C.) Observer of June 8, 1939] 
THE PROGRESSIVE DESTRUCTION OF THE SOUTH’S ECONOMY 


The Textile Industry Committee, functioning under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, has recommended to Administrator An- 
drews that the universal minimum wage in this industry be 
established at 3234 cents an hour. 

Southern members of that committee have submitted a minority 
report of protest against the adoption of such a wage level for the 
entire industry. 

The Observer strongly supports this minority view for the simple 
and sole reason that, in our judgment, the adoption of the 
majority report will at once jeopardize the jobs of thousands of 
our textile workers and that, in the long run, it will seriously 
affect the industrial economy of the southern people as a whole. 

Let us say at the outset that, for the most part, the larger 
mill companies of the South are not among those whose interests 
and destinies are more vitally involved in this equation, nor are 
the interests of the employees of these major plants at serious 
stake. 

But all over the South are smaller mills with cramped capital, 
equipped with old machinery, producing a limited output of 
goods not by thousands but by handfuls of employees in their 
respective communities, and the very life of such as these is 
intimately wrapped up in this question of what they are com- 
pelled to pay their workers. 

Many of this class of textile establishments will have two 
options if this minimum wage scale becomes effective. 

First, they can modernize their mills with labor-saving devices, 
if they can secure the capital, in order to remain in business 
on a competitive basis with the larger and already modernized 
plants which are already fully equipped with these up-to-date 
labor-saving mechanisms and, in that manner, continue to operate. 

Or, if this course is not taken, because of a lack of capital 
with which to modernize their plants with new machinery, these 
smaller mills will have no other alternative than to close up 
their plants, go out of business, and leave their employees adrift 
in the already crowded lanes of unemployment. 

President Lewis, of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, publicly states that, on the basis of inquiries sent to 
individual mill owners in the South, it is indicated that unless 
this minimum wage level is reduced or made more flexible, from 
25,000 to 30,000 operatives will be thrown out of jobs because of 
the enforced folding up of many of these smaller and less finan- 
cially resourceful mills. 
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As bearing upon this probability. it is pertinent to note that 
since the present wage scale of a minimum of 25 cents an hour 
became effective last October, more than 900,000 spindles have be- 
come idle because of the inability of the manufacturers success- 
fully to remain in business on the basis of the higher operating 
and manufacturing costs. 

The imposition of this higher wage schedule upon the South 
by the majority members of this committee, who are, of course, 
representing the New England branch of the industry, and, with 
the consent, if not the urging, of the present administration influ- 
ences in Washington, will, obviously have an adverse effect upon 
the entire economy of the South. 

The first disastrous effects will, as above remarked, fall upon 
the small-mill owners and their thousands of operatives, who will 
immediately face the specter of unemployment. 

But the economic progress of the South as a whole will be 
seriously crippled by any injury that is infticted upon this major 
industry of this section. The entire cotton economy of the South, 
therefore, has a stake in this action. It becomes an issue of 
universal concern for our people. 

Grant, if you please, that all of the cotton mills of this section 
will pay the higher minimum wage and stay in the field in com- 
petition with the northern and eastern interests, and grant that 
no operatives will, therefore, be thrown out of employment by 
reason of this new wage schedule, there is only one method by 
which the higher manufacturing cost thus imposed can be met, 
and that is by raising the price of the finished cotton goods. 

And it is this against which the South’s cotton factors of every 
kind, and the people of the South themselves, must unitedly and 
on i aad if either our agriculture or our major industry is 

be saved. 

Cotton has never faced a more critical period than this, either 
for those who produce in the fields or those who produce the fin- 
ished goods from the raw material, and what happens to cotton 
happens to all our people in the South of whatever rank or 
occupation. 

There are some of us who contend, in the face of world conditions 
that are developing new adversaries against the cotton South, that 
unless new uses for this staple can be discovered and its present 
uses more widely popularized and magnified, time is nearing when 
either substitutes for cotton or the competition of foreign-made 
cotton and cotton goods will have driven the South out of this 
field. 

Manifestly, therefore, when the crisis is so acute and when the 
need for creating more markets for cotton and cotton goods is so 
imperative, this of all times and periods and conditions is the 
most unfavorable to make any move or to take any step that will 
Taise the price of the finished cotton articles and thus invite 
increased competition either from manufacturers of cotton sub- 
stitutes or from the foreign raw-cotton factors. 

We submit, therefore, that the people of the South as a whole 
had better be opening their eyes in the presence of this ominous 
threat to their present and future economic well-being and destiny. 

If cotton is taken out of their agricultural operations through 
competition from foreign producers, and if cotton goods is taken 
out of their industrial activities because of penalizing policies 
inflicted by the Federal Government, what will the South have 
left upon which to sustain its economic life—either the South’s 
capital or the South’s labor, either the South's money or the 
South’s men? 

And in this direction we are definitely headed. There's not a 
shadow of doubt about it! 

The adoption of this new wage policy will give the New Eng- 
land cotton manufacturers all the advantage in the world market 
for cotton goods over their southern competitors. 

They already have a distinct advantage over the southern mills 
by reason of the freight rate differential, for the retention of 
which they are organized to fight the South, and so far are 
successfully fighting the South’s just and righteous claims against 
this destructive discrimination. A 

Given this additional benefit of a universal wage minimum, 
these competitors of the South in textile manufacturing will have 
acquired such a tremendous advantage in manufacturing and 
marketing costs that these interests in the southern field will face 
an insufferable and unsurmountable handicap. 

The New England members of the wage and hour committee, 
which recommends this minimum rate, know of these implications 
and possibilities. 

Wage Administrator Andrews ought easily to be able to lay the 
simple and unprejudiced facts of the South's case before him for 
fair and just analysis and appraisement. 

And the Washington administration ought clearly to see that if 
policies of this kind are enforced, the South will in fact become 
the Nation's economic problem No. 1, through no fault of its own 
and in spite of even its superhuman efforts to prevent. 

In view, therefore, of the obvious damage which will accrue to 
the smaller manufacturing units from this wage level, 
would Administrator Andrews not feel himself justified by the 
facts, and the obvious fairness and justice of the issue, to permit 
a lower minimum to apply to such companies in order to guarantee 
their existence and to prevent further unemployment, if he is not 
convinced that the larger units, also, are entitled to a differential 
as against the northern and eastern schedule? 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 5 (legislative day of Wednesday, August 2), 
1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES J. le OE PENNSYLVANIA, AUGUST 
„19. 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a speech that I delivered at the 
First Baptist Church in Los Angeles, Calif., on August 22, 
1926. : 

There being no objection, the speech was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


More than a century ago some travelers discovered the remains 
of a memorial to a monarch who was a power on the earth many 
centuries before the birth of Christ. Upon this wrecked memorial 
were inscribed these words: 


“My name is Ozymandias, King of kings; 
Look on my Works, ye Mighty, and despair!” 

The travelers looked but, aside from this ruined statue, there was 
nothing to see but miles and miles of sand. The people cver whom 
he had ruled were dead. The cities where they had lived were gone, 
‘The works upon which he had prided himself had proved as ephem- 
eral as a streak of morning cloud. Nothing remained but the 
immense desert, that had been made by nature and not by a king. 
Thus passes the glory of the world. 

There is nothing permanent in the world unless it be imperma- 
nence. We praise and sing achievement and excellence, but there 
is neither achievement nor excellence that does not, sooner or later, 
reach the level of the dust and become a part of it. 

A great Roman general once stood within the ruins of Carthage 
and wept. The time had been when Carthage gave promise of 
being the queen city of the world. She was the rival of Rome, and 
her great general, the mighty Hannibal, had all but destroyed the 
Roman power. But Scipio had retrieved the Roman fortune at 
Sama. Hannibal was dead and Carthage had been taken and de- 
stroyed at the time the Roman general wept amongst the ruins of 
the city. He did not weep because Carthage was no more, He wept 
because he could see in the calamity that had befallen Carthage a 
lesson and a warning for other nations. As he stood in the midst 
of the wreckage of what had once been the world’s proudest and 
most powerful city he exclaimed through his tears, “This may later 
be the fate of Rome.” 

We know that it was. With the fall of Carthage Rome grew in 
power and prestige. Ultimately she conquered the then known 
world. Most of her people thought that she was destined to be 
eternal. Other nations had been all powerful in their day. Egypt 
had been, and Persia, and Babylonia, and Assyria, and Greece, yet 
all of these had fallen and crumbled into the dust, But the fall of 
those other nations did not disturb the average Roman citizen. He 
felt certain that his country would endure forever, just as the aver- 
age American feels today that America—now the richest and most 
powerful nation in the world—is destined to be eternal. However, 
after a long period of decay Rome fell. The once proud city had 
become so poor in education and religion that all the great educa- 
tors, poets, schools, and teachers had deserted it. It was a miserable 
city when the barbarians came down like wolves from the north, 
sacked the city, and plunged the entire world into an intellectual 
darkness that lasted for nearly a thousand years. 


“While stands the Colosseum, Rome shall stand, 
When falls the Colosseum, Rome shall fall, 
And when Rome falis—the world.” 


So thought the average Roman. He felt that with the fall of Rome 
there was nothing more to be hoped for in the world. But man is 
never without hope of some kind. With the fall of Rome men began 
to turn more earnestly toward religion. It was then that St. Augus- 
tine wrote his remarkable book called “The City of God.” Rome 
was gone and the world was lost, thought St. Augustine. He urged 
people to remember that now their only hope was to be found in a 
“city not made with hands, eternal in the heavens,” 

St. Augustine was right. We should keep in mind that with the 
fall of the Roman Empire all that had been known as culture and 
civilization in the past had also fallen into the dust. The ignorant 
barbarians of the north were in control. It was necessary that they 
be tamed, educated, and Christianized. That was the mission of 
the church. How well she responded to the call is seen in the 
culture and civilization of today. While it is not true that the 
church brought civilization into the world, it was the church 
that saved civilization for mankind. The church preserved much 
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of the literature that the Greeks and Romans had written, without 
which our intellectual life today would be much different from 
what it is. All our ideas on science, philosophy, and literature 
came from Greece, and but for the church they might have been 
lost to us forever. 

We all hope that the world will never again experience such & 
misfortune as resulted from the fall of Rome. Probably we never 
shall experience one of exactly that kind. But there are many 
who feel, and perhaps not without reason, that the world today is 
confronted with more than one grave peril. The statement is 
often made that the world is beg to lose the fruits of 
Christian experience and teaching. It is said we are reverting to a 
new kind of barbarism, in which the spiritual is being overlooked, 
and the material is becoming our whole existence. It would be 
well for us to recall the words of President Coolidge on the need of 
religion in our national life. He said in part: “We do not need 
more material development; we need more spiritual development. 
We do not need more intellectual power; we need more moral 
power. We do not need more knowledge; we need more character. 
We do not need more law; we need more religion. We do not need 
more government; we need more culture. We do not need more of 
the things that are seen; we need more of the things chat are 
unseen.” 

It is said that the people are losing their ancient faith in God, 
and immortality, and are ceasing to venerate the Bible. It is 
claimed that people are more interested in science than in religion. 

It is my opinion that, while there may be some justice in this 
complaint, the complaint itself is somewhat exaggerated. A great 
Frenchman once said that “Humanity is incurably religious,” and 
the evidence is in favor of this point of view. I believe that 
statistics will show there has never been a time when church 
membership was larger in proportion to the population than it 
is today. Surely there has never been a time when it was easier 
to raise church funds. People talk about the godlessness of our 
time, in comparison with the age of the Puritans. But the 
hearts of these would be cheered if they would only make a study 
of the court records of that period. We are too apt to remember 
the saints and forget that there were sinners in those days as 
well as in our own times. 

It is probable that there was never an age when more people 
believed in religion than believe in it today. There are unbe- 
lievers, it is true, but there always have been unbelievers, even 
in the so-called ages of faith. Lord Bacon once said that a 
little philosophy inclined men’s minds to atheism, but that depth 
in philosophy inclined men’s minds to religion. There are but 
very few Americans who call themselves atheists. Most Americans 
believe in some spiritual theory of existence, and this statement, 
I believe, applies to the great majority of American scientists as 
well as to those who profess no knowledge of scientific theories, 

It is sometimes said that our scientists attack the Bible, but 
the truth is that their attitude toward the Bible is, as a rule, 
quite as reverent as the attitude of a well-educated clergy in 
general. There are very few of them who attack it in the sense 
in which Robert Ingersoll or Charles Bradlaugh might be said to 


have attacked it. I hold no sympathy with the man, whether he’ 


be clergyman or layman, who, because his limited vision will not 
permit him to believe, seeks to destroy the faith of others. There 
is no excuse for the schismatic who seeks to pull down a whole 
religious structure simply because he thinks he has found a flaw 
in one of the timbers. True science and true religion can march 
forward hand in hand, and science need not seek to destroy 
religion and belief in God. In general, I believe the whole tone of 
American science is one of reverence. 

The debt of mankind to religion is incalculable. The whole 
history of mankind has developed no more powerful force for the 
advancement of civilization than religion. Struggling humanity 
for centuries has held fast to that fundamental belief which is the 
basis of all true religion, the belief in a Creator. That has been 
the staff and the comfort of the human race under the greatest 
trials and oppressions. It has endured through persecutions and 
martyrdom. It has triumphed with every step toward human 
betterment. 

Men need religion like a flower needs sunshine. What incentive 
would there be in life if we believed that our struggles in life 
have all been in vain; that life on this earth is the end; and that 
all that man is or has aspired to be, lies buried in the grave with 
him? What inspiration would there be in life if we believed that 
man is only an animated clod, whose life is as dependent upon 
his body as a flame is dependent upon a candle, or oil in a lamp? 
The materialist says that thought is dependent upon the brain, 
and must cease when the brain no longer functions. But there 
is no proof to be had that he is right. It is highly probable 
that the brain is not the creator of thought, but merely the 
transmitter of thought, as a musical instrument transmits music 
whose origin is found in the mind of the composer. 

But religion does not originate in science; it originates in 
feeling. It springs from the heart of man in answer to the greatest 
of all human yearnings—the yearning to be at peace with our 
God, with ourselves, and with humanity. While this yearning 
exists in the hearts of men no pedantic scholar who seeks through 
a misapplication of the findings of science to undermine faith in 
God can combat the power of true religion. 

Man feels that certain things are true. His feeling about them 
does not prove that they are true, but the feeling persists, and there 
is nothing in science to disprove the deep feeling in man that 
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goes by the name of religion. And feeling is the most funda- 
mental thing in us. 


“Thought is deeper than all speech, 
Feeling is deeper than all thought; 
Souls to souls can never teach 
What unto themselves was taught.” 


Religion finds its home in the depths of man’s innermost self. 
It is not the product of thought, but, like music and poetry, is 
born of human emotion. It satisfies a deepseated human need, and 
is one of those things that defies explanation. Our whole life from 
birth to death is one of continuous mystery. Whence did we come? 
Why are we here? Whither are we bound? 

Men have sought from science an answer to these questions, but 
science is unable to answer them. Men have turned from science 
to philosophy, and philosophy is also unable to answer them. But 
man has a curious mind. He demands a solution for every problem. 
He is a bold adventurer who would explore all the wind-swept 
continents and stormy seas of existence in search of answers to his 
question. Since he has found no answers in the outward world 
he has looked within himself. There he has found, in religion, a 
response to the desires of his heart. 

He has gazed for ages within the shifting sands of time to find 
the footprints of the eternal. He has sought within all the mazes 
of the transient for a sign of the permanent, and the deep heart 
of him has fluttered with mystic whisperings which he has trans- 
lated into such words as “God,” “duty,” and “immortality.” It 
is useless to go into the dictionary to find the meaning of such 
words as these, for these are spiritual symbols, and spiritual things 
are discerned only spiritually. They are not the creation of reason 
but of faith—yet for the faith that gave them birth millions of men 
have gone willingly and cheerfully to their death. 

Our indebtedness to religion is made clear when we reflect for a 
moment upon the most stupendous thought the human mind has 
ever entertained—the thought of immortality. It did not come 
from reason, for it appears to be contradicted by all the evidence 
of our senses. Every earthly form that lives appears to be mortal, 
yet man has heard a voice which bids him believe that he shall 
not die. Surely this insistent urge—this constant longing for 
eternal life—has not been planted within us for the mere denial 
of it. It is a longing that will be satisfied eventually. There is 
something within man which bids defiance to time and the law 
of mortality. 

The skeptic says, “Prove it.” But the man of faith asks for no 
proof. He feels it and needs no proof. The persistence with which 
mankind clings to the faith, this hope, this desire for religion, 
is ample pront of its truth, proof òf its need, and proof of its 
never-ending influence on the daily life of man. But the skeptic 
says that this is a most unreasonable attitude. The trouble with 
the skeptic lies in the fact that he does not realize that we live 
in a world where nothing can be proved that is really worth 
proving. 

Suppose a skeptic asked a person who had just been held enrap- 
tured with one of Beethoven's immortal symphonies to prove to 
him that Beethoven was a great musician. What would the 
answer be? More than likely there would be no answer, because 
no proof would be required. It would be a matter of feeling 
entirely. A musical critic might not be able to prove the greatness 
of Beethoven's music any more than the humblest admirer. He 
might say, however, that it was useless to discuss the greatness of 
such music with someone who, once having heard it, needed proof 
of its greatness. You either feel its greatness or you don’t. If 
you don’t, you are tone-deaf. 

And so it is with religion. It cannot be explained any more than 
the greatness of Shakespeare’s poetry. If you have no feeling 
for music, or sculpture, or poetry, you will see no greatness in 
these things. If you are incapable of feeling the truth and the 
yore. of religion, the truth of religion will have no meaning 

or you, 

Men are born into the world with a genius for things, and other 
men are born who have no genius for them. One has a genius 
for music, another has a genius for art or for poetry, or it may 
be for oratory or for invention. All the great things that have 
inspired mankind have come as a result of what some have called 
inspirations; they are not the products of our conscious and 
commonplace minds. 

Now, some men have had a genius of religion. They have 
moved the world because what they said and wrote answered to 
something that most men and women found in themselves. 
People go to church because an inspired hymn inspires those who 
listen to it. An old English writer once said that he did not care 
who wrote the laws of the nation, just so long as he was able to 
write the songs. He was quite right in thinking that a nation 
is influenced more by its songs than its laws. Men break the 
laws if they don’t like them; but they are moved by the songs 
because they sing them. 

A song is the outward expression of an inner emotion; and to live, 
man must express himself. Music is the only universal language. 
Our sacred songs are the most inspiring parts of our religion. A 
song carries a message we can understand, even though we cannot 
understand the words of the song. Everything may be expressed in 
song, but there is no song that does not have an added appeal when 
it is sung by children. I wonder how many of you have ever heard 
children singing and felt something of the divine in it. It inspires 
me, and thrills me, to hear childish voices raised in songs of 
praise to the Creator of all. How many of you have ever heard 
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60,000 children singing their praises to God? T heard it recently at 
the Eucharistic Congress in Chicago, and it will remain with me 
always as one of the most thrilling and inspiring things I have ever 
heard. I believe the life of a child itself is a divine melody. Each 
year is a verse as it unfolds and brings to light new and hidden 
qualities that go toward the making of a new personality. 

We know there is nothing greater in the world than a child. 
“The world is saved by the breath of school children,” as the Jewish 
Talmud says. Our country in the future will be what our children 
make it, and our children will be what we make them. We must 
see to it that they are trained in the way they should go, and in 
this training the church and the Sabbath school play a large part. 

At Mooseheart, that beautiful garden spot in the Fox River 
Valley of Illinois, where the sunshine of God's smile is reflected in 
the happy faces of our children there, we are teaching the great- 
ness and goodness of a loving God. The children sing to Him as 
one they love, and not as one they fear. We have nearly 1,400 
children at Mooseheart growing into manhood and womanhood 
under the sheltering wing of the great Moose fraternity. We are 

them in the way they should go. We are educating their 
brains and their hands, and we are also educating their hearts. 
We are making them well-rounded men and women. If America is 
destined to be eternal, it will only be because we have been true to 
our duty to our children. A land full of neglected children is like a 
well without water. 

When I hear the children singing in the (Mooseheart) Sabbath 
school, it carries me back to the days when I sang the same 
Sacred songs as a boy in the little Welsh Baptist church in 
Sharon, Pa. My father and mother attended Sunday school 
with me, and I can hear again their voices lifted in song. Music 
is a characteristic of the Welsh race, and in the little Welsh 
Baptist Church in Sharon, the same church that my mother 
attended this morning, I have heard some of the most inspiring 
music it has ever been my good fortune to hear. It was music 
that came from the heart, pure and sparkling, like a spring of 
cool, clear water from the side of a hill. It is in the days of 
our youth that we lay the foundation for future success or failure. 
If we build well, if we build carefully, and righteously, there is 
no question of our success. We can’t help but succeed. There 
is no greater influence in a man’s life than the prayers he 
hears at his mother’s knee, the songs he hears her sing at her 
work, and as she lulls him to sleep. These are the things that 
make a lasting impression. They are the memories that stay 
with him, and are a source of comfort and refuge in the days 
that are to come. 

The songs I learned as a boy in church and Sunday school are 
with me always, with their inspiration, and faith, and hope, and 
courage. I don't believe that anyone can hear the old familiar 
hymns without feeling that he is a little closer to God as a result. 
Nearer My God to Thee, is a song that grips me, and actually 
makes me feel’ that I am nearer my God than before. No task 
appears too big, no load too heavy, when I think of the words of 
that beautiful song, Rock of Ages. There is something of eternity 
in it; something solid and substantial that is comforting. When 
a man is tempted to do something for immediate gain that will 
make him sorry later on, where can he find greater comfort and 
strength than in that old song we know s0 well, Yield Not to 
Temptation. I am sure that the influence of that song has kept 
many a man on the beaten path when his step faltered, and he 
was undecided. 

As a boy I learned to sing How Firm a Foundation. The words 
have always been a source of comfort to me. I hold a deep and 
abiding faith in the firmness of the foundation of true religion. 
Every song of praise is a song of praise to God. The poet may 
sing a song to the beauty of a flower, yet the flower is a work of 
God, and the song is a hymn of praise. In these days when the 
world is full of strange theories and the minds of men are in a 
turmoil, there is always a deep satisfaction comes to me when I 
join a group of men and women met to worship God and sing His 


The influence of the Sunday school and church has been with 
me all my life, and I owe it much. As an immigrant boy I went 
to work in the steel mills at the age of 9. I had little or no 
chance for an academic education. Most of my education was 
gained in the church and Sunday school. It is my firm convic- 
tion that background makes a man’s destiny, and that background 
is formed in the days of his youth. The boy who begins life with 
a good, strong, moral background, who is well founded in his be- 
lief in the Bible, starts without a handicap. He is sure of success. 

America is and has always been the land of religious freedom. 
It is also the land of opportunity, and religious freedom and 
opportunity go hand in hand. This country offers a better chance 
to the youth of today than it ever has before, a better chance than 
ever the whole world offered. 

It is indeed a privilege and a pleasure for me to come here and 
speak to those who believe in God, in the church, and in the 
Sunday school. Let men say or think what they will to the con- 
trary, religion is the deepest reality in the soul of man. Down 
through the ages religion has, time after time, changed the whole 
political, economic, and social structure of the world. Its influ- 
ence has brought men and women out of the depths of obscurity 
and raised them to the heights of fame. Art and literature have 
been inspired by its teachings. It has exalted great nations, and 
thrown down rulers swollen with pride. It has stirred peoples to 
over-turn despots and to establish democracy. It has lifted man- 
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Kind far on the road toward ultimate peace and happiness. For 
no man who fails to acknowledge faith in God, faith in his fellow 
man, and faith in himself, can find the true road to peace and 
happiness. 

The faith that lives today will never die. The old-fashioned 
religion, with its real belief in God, is stronger today than ever in 
its history. Those who would try to tear it down, may well be- 
ware, for, in the words of the Scriptures: “Be not deceived; God 
is not mocked.” 


The Federal Government’s Encroachment Upon the 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WARREN R. AUSTIN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 5 (legislative day of Wednesday, August 2), 
1939 


ADDRESS BY MISS CONSUELO NORTHROP 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Record an address by a distinguished 
woman of Vermont, Miss Consuelo Northrop, former senator 
from Chittenden County to our General Assembly of Ver- 
mont, former State’s attorney, and at present a member 
of the National Republican Committee for Vermont. The 
address is entitled “The Federal Government’s Encroach- 
ment upon the States,” and was delivered on July 20, 1939, 
at Hanover, N. H., at a conference held under the auspices 
of the Braman Fund Committee for Defense of the Con- 
stitution. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 


It is a pleasant opportunity to discuss with you for a short time 
this evening the question of Federal encroachments upon the States. 

I am one of those Vermonters whom Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
affectionately and aptly refers to as “hermetically sealed Yankees.” 
As you know, Vermont for 14 years carried on as an independent 
republic on the North American Continent. This important part 
of our history still burns today in the hearts of those who are 
fortunate enough to live in the Green Mountains. We always have 
deeply cherished our independence, and we crave the opportunity 
to still maintain it. 

Inheriting as I have an independent spirit from my ancestors 
who helped clear the forests of the New Hampshire grants along 
Lake Champlain you may expect to hear only the States’ side of 
this controversial subject. However, such a great question must 
be fought out and thought out intelligently from every angle by 
everyone within all parties in order that we may benefit by the 
deliberate will of the people. 

James Bryce tells us that at an early New England church con- 
vention a proposal was made to adopt for a common prayer “O Lord, 
bless our Nation.” Strange as it may seem to us today, this was 
rejected because it carried with it too great an implication of 
national consciousness. As a consequence, the convention instead 
adopted the prayer “O Lord, bless these United States.” Having 
in mind the struggles of those who came to and lived along the 
Atlantic seaboard during the Revolution and the days which fol- 
lowed, perhaps we can understand the motivating spirit of this 
convention. 

We recall how those who labored over the Constitution from May 
to September in 1787 wondered if the States would consider the 
Constitution went far enough Mm safi their sovereign 
rights. It was the firm determination of the patriotic men who 
had a hand in the birth of this Nation that the legislative, judicial, 
and executive branches of the National Government should not 
usurp their individual freedom and the liberties of the separate 
States. 

Thus, in order not to leave so important a principle to chance 
or construction, there was written into the Constitution the tenth 
amendment, which reads: The powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution nor prohibited by it to the 
States are reserved to the States respectively or to the people.” 
It was largely by this constitutional provision that the Nation's 
founders sought to fortify the people against encroachment by 
any President, Congress, or officer of the National Government. 
It has well been said that “the framers of the Constitution knew 
that neither legislators nor executive officials are good judges of the 
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extent to which their own powers should go.” It has been the 
interpretation of this provision in the Bill of Rights which has 
for the most part determined the rights of the States over a 
period of 150 years. 

If Alexander Hamilton and James Madison today were to discuss 
the transitions effected by the passage of years, the latter would 
be compelled to admit, undoubtedly as much as he would dislike 
to do so, that the Federal Government has not ceased its constant 
gain of power since the drafting of the Constitution. This is due 
to many causes, a few of which are here suggested. 

Every means of communication, rapid transportation, telegraph, 
and radio have helped to obliterate State lines, with an attendant 
loss of State importance. Then, too, the World War brought 
about the centralization of power at the Nation’s Capital. It is 
safe to say that before the States had even regained a partial 
balance of their sovereignty after the war that the depression 
foliowed to again concentrate in Washington vast power, the 
effects of which are incalculable. In addition to the war and the 
depression there have developed tendencies which have directly 
or otherwise increased the mounting power and influence of the 
Central Government. For instance, are not our State legislators 
prone to yield their prerogatives to a point where they sanction 
measures sponsored by the heads of State departments and execu- 
tives? Hasn’t power been siphoned away from the States by the 
multiplicity of boards and bureaus which though located largely 
along Pennsylvania Avenue make their presence felt in every city 
and township in the country? As our people have come to look 
to the national and not their State capital for employment, food, 
and clothing, is it not natural that the States thereby lose their 
importance in the minds of the possible beneficiaries? Is it not a 
fact that more and more im has been placed upon the 
office of the Presidency at the same time discounting the conse- 
quences of the conduct of the administration? Is it not apparent 
that much national legislation of recent years has extended Fed- 
eral influence into the lives of every American citizen? 

President Roosevelt on July 16, 1929, in an address before the 
Conference of Governors at New London, Conn., stated, “But there 
is a tendency, and, to my mind, a dangerous tendency, on the part 
of our National Government to encroach, on one excuse or another, 
more and more upon State supremacy.” And yet since March 1933 
we have witnessed the passage of the N. I. R. A., A. A. A., Securities 
Act, Banking Act, Sugar Control Act, Securities and Exchange Act, 
Communications Control Act, Railroad Labor Act, Tin-Plate 
Act, Connally Oil Control Act, Guffey Coal Act, National Labor 
Relations Act, Social Security Act, Public Utility Holding Company 
Act, Munitions Control Act, Robinson-Patman Act, Commodity Ex- 
change Act, Maritime Commission Act, Revenue Act, Federal Alcohol 
Control Act, Walsh-Healey Act, Wheeler-Lea Act, Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, Civil Aeronautics Act, and many others. Regardless of 
any other effects of these enactments, have they not necessarily 
tended to increasingly absorb State powers? 

Certainly one would not contend that the rights of the States 
have been violated in matters concerning which the States them- 
selves are powerless to act. But in any event, Federal extension, 
involuntarily or otherwise, leaves its effect on the States as a result 
of increased national power. 

May I ask your indulgence if, in attempting to point out some 
of the insidious dangers of Federal encroachments on the rights 
and liberties specifically reserved by the States under the Con- 
stitution, I use as an example a situation occurring in Vermont 
—— use of the prominence given to it in New England and else- 
where? 

I refer to my own State because I am closely familiar with its 
political, economic, and social history, as well as with its well-known 
State policies. Vermont, as you doubtless know, has a recognized 
reputation among the States for intellectual honesty and stability 
coupled with a consistent attitude on matters relating to consti- 
tutional authority which is deeply planted in the very hearts of 
its people. A critical review covering a period of over 150 years of 
the history of Vermont, the first State admitted to the Federal 
Union, gives striking evidence of its adherence to orderly process 
under the law and a deep reverence to the Constitution. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that its leaders, whether State or 
Federal, have always been found deeply appreciative and alert to the 
— imposed upon them under Federal and State constitutional 
aw. 

Vermont has never yielded to the assaults and temptations of 
opportunity parading under the cloak of New Dealism, or through 
the devious paths of private grief. Rather it has stcod like a Rock 
of Ages, unmoved from its faith of constitutional requirements and 
civic duty. In this respect the policy of Vermont as a State keenly 
aware and jealous of its sovereignty might perhaps be expressed as 
a desire for sympathetic cooperation and helpfulness with its sister 
States within the spirit and policy of the Federal Constitution, 
which is, and as Vermonters see it, must always remain the very 
5 for the justification and continuance of the Federal 

on. 

A single instance will serve to illustrate what I mean, viz, in 1936 
New England was again visited with a terrific flood that ravaged the 
entire Connecticut River Valley, and while Vermont did not suffer 
nearly as much as it did in the previous flocd of 1927, yet the waters 
that did such damage in cities like Hartford, Springfield, etc., came 
chiefly from Vermont watersheds. It was immediately obvious that 
any satisfactory plan for flood control would involve interstate and 
Federal action. 
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Accordingly, the Governors of Vermont, Connecticut, New Hamp- 
shire, and Massachusetts, representing the affected States, and the 
Army engineers, representing Federal authority, met and worked 
out a suitable plan which would avoid a repetition of these occur- 
rences and which would require among other things the construc- 
tion of a detention dam in Vermont at the headwaters of the 
Ompompanoosuc River in the vicinity of Union Village. 

The purpose of a detention dam, as dist ed from a dam 
constructed for power purposes, is to hold back or detain flood- 
waters in times of great flood, outlets or spillways being so ar- 
ranged that these floodwaters may be gradually released into the 
main outlet rivers in such a way as to avoid danger and thus 
gradually reduce the flood heights which would otherwise neces- 
sarily occur, 

To function successfully the reservoir of a detention dam must 
ordinarily remain empty and only come into use to collect the 
excess waters during the flood-stage period; whereas a dam con- 
structed for power purposes must remain practically full at all 
times if power is to be provided. 

It will be seen, therefore, that in this respect a detention dam 
differs essentially from a dam constructed for power purposes be- 
cause in the latter instance the reservoir behind the dam remains 
practically full at all times, depending upon the natural flow of 
the stream. Or, in other words, dams constructed as a part of a 
flood-control plan are rarely suitable for power purposes, and then 
only as an auxiliary. 

Vermont was willing, as always, to cooperate with its sister 
States as well as the Federal Government in a plan for flood con- 
trol, but it was not willing to surrender control of the State's 
water resources, and particularly so as it was unnecessary and con- 
trary to State law, a fact well known to the Federal Government. 

Federal authority in Washington, however, ruled that the State 
must surrender such water rights as in the opinion of the Presi- 
dent and his Federal Power Commission was necessary as the 
price of flood control. They insisted that as a condition of Federal 
aid that a State give up to Federal authority as determined by 
them the right and title to all lands which they considered neces- 
sary for the purpose. They ruled that this must be done, not- 
withstanding any restrictions, limitations, or requirements of prior 
consent provided by any other act. 

Governor Aiken, of Vermont, very properly objected. He pointed 
out Vermont did not the right of the Federal Govern- 
ment to arbitrarily acquire land within the State without its con- 
sent and also that by acceding to such requirements he would be 
acting contrary to the expressed mandate of Vermont and its 
people. The State could not surrender its birthright and par- 
ticularly so as the contemplated possibility which was unnecessary 
and uncalled for and the Governors of other States supported him 
in his view. 

It was early in January when Governor Aiken learned that the 
War Department declined to approve the Union Village agreement. 
Immediately thereafter the Vermont General Assembly petitioned 
Congress to cause the contract to be signed, to repeal the Barkley 
amendment of June 1938, and appropriated $67,500 to carry the 
matter to the United States Supreme Court. However, no word 
has come from Washington since the first of the year and nothing 
has been done at Union Village. It has been said that Vermonters 
prefer floods to reservoirs, That is certainly true if in the acqui- 
sition of Federal reservoirs we are compelled to surrender any of 
our sovereign rights. 

James Beck once said, “The Supreme Court is not only a court 
of justice but in a qualified sense a continuous constitutional con- 
vention.” As it is the judicial branch which determines what 
constitutes violations of States Rights, we must take note that 
here again the States have waged a losing battle for supremacy. 
The records indicate that up to the beginning of the twentieth 
century but 26 congressional acts had met with reversal at the 
hands of the Supreme Court; about 40 since that time. Before 
1870, approximately 20 cases were reversed but in the last 70 years, 
in the vicinity of 20 times that number have been disallowed. 
Some of the later ones wherein the rights of the States have been 
upheld are, United States v. Constantine; Hopkins Federal Sav- 
ings & Loan v. Cleary; United States v. Butler; Carter v. Carter 
Coal Co.; and Ashton v. Cameron County Water Improvement 
District. (These may be found in vols. 296, 7, and 8 of the 
United States Supreme Court Reports.) 

It is unnecessary to suggest that whenever the Supreme Court 
has decided against the States that no State rights have been 
violated in the matter litigated because the Court’s decision is 
conclusive as to the law. 

The reciprocal-trade agreements of which we have heard much 
have in many sections of the country tended to break the economic 
independence of the States. Many illustrations of this truth can 
readily be cited. For one instance, during the early months of 
1939, when New England textile mills were being dismantled, 
there was imported into this country 4,368,000 yards of cloth. 
This production would have given work to American employees 
in 20 woolen mills for a period of 4 months. 

Today, the Federal Government is pouring billions of dollars in 
various forms into the States in the name of relief. The people 
of the States blandly overlook the paramount fact, namely, that 
this money is their money collected from them in taxes by the 
Federal Government. Where else does it come from? The States 
in turn tax and tax in order to carry on their own governmental 
functions. They tax their industries in many cases out of busi- 
ness and thus reduce future sources of revenue. 
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of taxation of business, a study recently made by the 
American Federation of Investors revealed that the stockholders 
of 163 leading American corporations received an average dividend 
of $1.33, while the taxes paid equaled $2.73 on each of the com- 
mon shares owned by investors, The combined earnings of the 
163 corporations, before providing for taxes, amounted to $2,666,- 
192,399—of this the tax collectors took $1,643,466,791, or 61.6 
percent, 

The States in some cases in their need for funds pursue the 
unfortunate practice of taxing, under one guise or another, busi- 
nesses of other States whenever opportunities occur, and this in no 
sense makes for good feeling. With diminishing sources of revenue 
the States are weakened in their efforts to run their own affairs. 
In consequence, the Federal Government continues to assist them 
with more Federal funds extracted from the States, and so the 
vicious circle whirls on and on toward breaking the backbone of 
State independence, 

Does not this condition furnish another reason, if one is needed, 

why Federal squandering of our funds should be halted? Which 
is more im it—that W. P. A. music projects broadcast through- 
out the Nation giving the administration an opportunity to adver- 
tise its humanitarianism, or that our dual system of government 
be maintained? To be sure, the W. P. A. program which 
reached Vermont yesterday from the Pacific coast would have 
sounded well enough if it were not for the realization that we are 
helping pay for it with interest, namely in a sacrifice of security 
and mounting debts which must be collected somehow, some- 
time, from the people of the 48 States. Incidentally, along with 
the music, is it necessary for us to finance such a long dissertation 
on the benefits of the New Deal? It is still several months from 
1940. 
Other instances of invasion could be cited at length. By taking 
advantage of the misfortunes of its people in times of need, Fed- 
eral authority is engaged in a whittling-down process never at- 
tempted since the formation of the American Union, and it is 
particularly tragic when it is being done with public funds fur- 
nished by the people from the several States. It is a form of 
dictatorship which, unless effectively stopped by an aroused electo- 
rate, will so weaken States’ rights that it is difficult to foresee the 
ultimate result, 

In these transitory days when there is a decided tendency to- 
ward substitution for a change in our social fabric; when private 
enterprise is required to give way to “some concept of the welfare 
of the people as a whole,” we may expect changes in our laws to 
meet the tendencies of the times. If there ever was a time when 
the words of Justice Brandeis were fitting it is now, namely, “the 
greatest problem before the American people” is “the problem of 
reconciling our industrial system with the political democracy in 
which we live.” 

The whole present situation in regard to State’s rights is well 
expressed by Senator VANDENBERG in the following few lines: 
“The maintenance of democracy in the United States requires 
the preservation of legitimate State’s rights. This country is phys- 
ically too big, its characteristics are too complex, its sectional 
problems are too diverse, its people are traditionally too autono- 
mous, to be run in all the intimacies of life from one central con- 
trol. While we must frankly concede that there is constantly in- 
creasing need for Federal jurisdiction in constantly multiplying 
interstate perplexities, the t fundamental fact remains that 
we want and must have, the maximum retention of self-gov- 
ernment in State and local units or we shall finally face our own 
Frankenstein.” 

We know that the control of crime in the apprehension of 
criminals is a Nation-wide problem which presents definite inter- 
state aspects. We know the Post Office Department can best carry 
on the protection of the public from mail frauds. There is no 
question of the many beneficial results of the work of the national 
food and drug law administration, control of lottery rackets, and 
many other problems are best handled by the National Govern- 
ment. 

James Truslow Adams, in speaking of the necessary separation 
of the powers of the State and Federal Governments, said, “I do 
think that many functions may have to be added to the Federal 
Government but for that very reason, I would divest it of every 
function it does not have to exercise for the good of the whole.” 

To the National Government falls the coinage of money, con- 
duct of foreign affairs, control of the Army and Navy, and many 
other national matters. Therefore, the States, insofar as it is 
possible, should carry their own loads and certainly in the field 
of education, workmen's compensation, and various other human 
and social relationships they should endeavor to do so without 
the heavy arm of Federal direction. 

Chief Justice Chase once said: “The failure of the States to 
perform their functions would annihilate the National Govern- 
ment,” and Chief Justice Hughes, at the one hundred and fiftieth 
celebration of Congress last March, said: “If we owe to the wisdom 
and restraint of the fathers a system of Government which has 
thus far stood the test, we all recognize that it is only by wisdom 
and restraint in our own day we can make that system last.” 

As a people we may at times be impatient with the plan of 
Government bequeathed to us by our forefathers, interpreted by 
our judiciary, but before we allow aggressions by arbitrary power 
we should count our manifold blessings and resobe that our 
heritage of a representative form of Government shall be passed 


on intact to future generations. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRIK SHIPSTEAD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 5 (legislative day of Wednesday, August 2), 
1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. CLAUDE PEPPER, OF FLORIDA 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an interesting address delivered 
by the junior Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] at the meet- 
ing of the Interparliamentary Union at The Hague last year. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. President, members of the Interparliamentary Union, I have 
no assurance whatsoever that I have the capacity to add anything 
to the discussion already presented on this, the most important, 
I believe, of all the subjects we have discussed. But attached as 
we Americans are to democratic institutions I do not feel it would 
be appropriate that the discussion should end without our evidenc- 
ing some of the attachment we do cherish to the parliamentary 
process, particularly as now all over the world there is a tendency 
to bring the democratic process into question, and some even scorn 
and disdain it. 

You know, of course, that the American attitude may be ex- 
pressed in the sentiment that was uttered by one of our Presidents, 
President Lincoln, who said that parliaments should not only be 
of the people and for the people but by the people; and so the 
essential problem presented to the people of each nation is how 
they may attain effective government and how at the same time 
they may preserve the right of self-government. The people every- 
where have the right of good government, likewise do the people, 
we believe, have the inalienable right of self-government. The 
problem is, then, how self-government or democratic government 
may be efficient government or good government—because no peo- 
ple, I take it, demand more than good government, even good gav- 
oe that may have been chosen by direction of particular 
people. 

The reason why representative government has most often fallen 
into collapse is, I believe, because it has been inefficient govern- 
ment. It has not been mobile enough, it has not quickly enough 
marshaled the national power. All of us have the disposition 
sometimes to go further than we do, but the danger of the authori- 
tative view, we take it, is that you may precipitately gain some- 
thing good but the momentum may take you to an unintended 
end. So President Lincoln said while the people were not always 
the wisest depository of power, they were in the long run the 
safest. We believe it is essential and vital that democratic proc- 
esses must adapt themselves to the demands and the complexities 
of this day, and hence it is particularly appropriate that we should 
not only have meetings like those of the Interpartliamentary 
Union but that we should examine the efficiency of the parlia- 
mentary process and see how it may be improved. 

I suppose all of you are familiar with the technique of the 
American system. You know, of course, we have a written Con- 
stitution, That Constitution achieves three fundamental purposes. 
The first is it defines the inalienable and indestructible liberties 
of the individual citizens, the right of free speech, freedom of 
the press, free assembly, and immunity against prosecution in the 
courts by the Government except by indictment by grand jury, 
and the assurance of trial in the area in which the crime may 
be committed; also freedom from having soldiers quartered in 
your home and from having your possessions searched by officials 
of the Government, and the like. So first you have defined the 
liberties and privileges of the individual citizen, The second one 
is the division of powers between or among the executive and the 
legislative and the judicial branches of the Government, and then 
the third is the definition of the power which may be exercised 
by each of those three governmental divisions. Now, the President, 
as you know, executes the law and may make recommendations 
for legislation to the Congress but has no power to initiate legis- 
lation unless Congress adopt his recommendations. The Presi- 
dent, of course, has the duty to enforce laws made by the Con- 
gress, and appoint the officials of the Government, which appoint- 
ments are to be confirmed by the Senate, and the President has 
the authority to conduct the international negotiations of the 
country. 

Congress is divided into two Houses, the lower with 435 and the 
Senate with 96 Members, two from each State. All of the powers 
exercised by the House may be exercised by the Senate with one 
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exception. We think it an important contribution of the Ameri- 
can system that treaties before they are ratified are brought into 
public scrutiny and come before the public knowledge so that 
the people are informed not only about their local legislation but 
about their international obligations and duties undertaken by 
their Government. 

And then there is a third section of the Constitution in which 
each of the bodies has a definition of its powers, the legislature 
to make the law, and the courts to interpret the law, and the 
executive to enforce it. You will observe that the parliamentary 
definition mentioned in the report is exclusively vested in the 
legislative part of the Government, and that obtains as well for 
the individual Representative or Member of the Senate, whether a 
member of the Government party or the opposition party, you have 
the same right to introduce legislation. 

The parliamentary procedure is an important point to empha- 
size because it is there we are likely to develop the greatest 
democratic efficiency. We have various committees, judicial 
finance, taxation, and the various other subjects within the 
scope of our legislative power. These are continuing committees, 
and Members remaining in Congress a long time remain members 
of the committees and are familiar with the subjects; and these 
committees have their own experts, the advisers and counselors 
of these committees, who have no power except to act as experts. 
In addition, each of the bodies has what we call a legislative 
drafting council, a committee of legal experts who are simply 
experts hired by the various Houses to advise about the form of 
a bill, so that the individual Member has expert legal knowledge 
available to him in drafting a bill. 

Each of us Representatives and Senators has an office in his 
respective building. The House has three secretaries and two large 
rooms, and in the Senate we have three rooms and five secretaries, 
who aid us in drafting bills and carrying on legislative business 
more efficiently, and we haye documents accessible to us. One 
thing that seems to be the subject of most criticism is the way we 
haggle and delay sometimes in the consideration of matters of 
legislation. But in our country all the primary examining of legis- 
lation is done by the committees, and when a committee has 
examined a bill and made a favorable report, generally speaking, 
unless there are differences on broad matters of policy, a bill takes 
a course on the floor pretty well like that outlined by the com- 
mittee. So by effective use of the committee we gain in time and 
frequently save useless debate. 

I have covered some part of our parliamentary procedure. We 
have no hesitation to consult outside bodies, but, of course, none 
has any authority. 

The subject of special powers is a difficult one, because govern- 
ment nowadays is very complex and to rely on intricate law is 
tometimes impracticable, and so we have an element of discretion. 
The principle we try to follow may be roughly described by the 
“skeleton law” referred to in the report. We generally lay down 
the general principle to govern administrative action, allowing the 
cxecutive to fill in the detail, but our courts have authority to 
determine whether the delegation of power is too large, whether we 
have abdicated our congressional and legislative duty of declaring 
the law in understandable terms. You may remember the so-called 
chicken case, wherein the N. R. A. was declared unconstitutional 
by our Federal Court on the ground that Congress had not been 
specific enough and had left too much to administrative discretion. 

You may permit me to tell you a joke you may or may not 
deem appropriate to the case of granting too much power to the 
Executive. That may be somewhat like the story I heard about a 
colored preacher who was preaching on the subject of the Devil. 
He was telling his people that the Devil was tied. “The Devil,” he 
said, “am tied. We have done got the Devil tied; but,” he said, 
“Brother Jones, the Devil ain’t tied too tight to get you, and Sister 
Brown, the Devil ain’t tied too tight to get you, and Brother 
Robinson, the Devil ain't tied too tight to get you.” And a little 
boy said, “He might as well be loose!” ([Laughter.] 

The last point is the control of the constitutionality of laws by 
the courts. We of course know you regard that with some skep- 
ticism, and in certain directions with opposition. Nevertheless, 
if you have a written constitution, as our Irish friends have now 
as well as we, you must come to a decision whether the constitu- 
tional liberty of the individual has been transgressed by the 
legislative power. It is an axiom of American law that none can be 
a judge in his own case. If an individual cannot be a judge in his 
own case, can a legislative body be a judge of a case in which there 
is a question of the use of its own power? If there is any limit 
on parliamentary power, then surely some disinterested party must 
have authority to say whether that limit has been passed, and 
consequently that party should be one steeped in the tradition of 
impartiality to pass judgment on the case of a coordinated body 
which may be exceeding its own power and authority. So, if you 
ever put upon the individual a cloak that gives him immunity 
against legislative power, there must be somebody to see that that 
cloak is not taken away. 

You will observe the balance of the three powers I have referred 
to. It does not mean these shall be exercised so individually or 
unsympathetically to each other that the powers of govern- 
ment cannot be carried on effectively. There is a duty on the 
three to cooperate in harmony, but by scrutiny of the affairs of 
the other departments you do have a check on any tending to 
exceed its own department. 

We have our trouble with that system. It sometimes makes us 
go more slowly than we wish to go. But when you think of the 
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criticisms directed against representative assemblies remember the 
reverse side, remember their virtues as well. I know of nothing 
beside the divinity beyond the stars which has come so near per- 
fection or worked to the greater good. Here in this building is 
represented the parliamentary sentiment of the world and de- 
termination has been manifested that men shall insist on the 
right of self-government, and not only that but shall so school 
themselves in the art of self-government as to be able carefully 
to fulfill its obligations and give good government, and effective 
government, to the people of their nation. [Applause.] 


Production of Commercial Cotton in the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. PAUL H. MALONEY 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


STATEMENT BY THE NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE SERVICE 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following statement: 


Prođuction of commercial cotton in the world 


[Compiled by the New York Cotton Exchange Service. Figures do not include 
large amounts consumed in households in India, China, and some other producin: 
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Production of commercial cotton in the world—Continued 


12, 100 
p B — 

Total foreign countries.. 18, 502, 404 | 16,075, 464 
Wann 8 30, 914, 404 27, 875, 464 


United stats 
Great Britain 


1 New York Cotton Exchange Service estimate, April 1939. 


Transportation Facilities in the Northwest 
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HON. LEWIS B. SCHWELLENBACH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 5 (legislative day of Wednesday, August 2), 
1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE SEATTLE POST-INTELLIGENCER 


Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, a very serious 
discrimination exists to the detriment of the northern tier 
of States west of Chicago in present railroad transportation 
facilities. The following editorial describing it was printed 
in the Seattle Post-Intelligencer on August 1. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Seattle Post-Intelligencer of August 1, 1939] 
STREAMLINED TRAINS 

According to a New York private press service, which may or 
may not be speaking in the interests of the equipment manu- 
facturers, “every lightweight, streamlined, high-speed train op- 
erating in the United States has meant additional passenger traffic 
and substantial earnings for the railroad placing it in service.” 

The records of several of these trains, some of which have 
been referred to previously in the Post-Intelligencer, are cited. 
The Zephyrs, operating between Chicago and Denver, showed the 
highest earnings ratio during the 1938 fiscal year, with a gross 
8 of $2,088,938 and a net of $1,568,831, or 75.1 percent of 

e gross, ‘ 

The streamlined Hiawathas, between Chicago and the Twin 
Cities, made almost as good a showing with net earnings 74.1 
‘percent of the gross, at the rate of $3.22 per train-mile. 

The cumulative increase in revenues is evidenced by the record 
of the El Capitans, which went into service between Chicago and 
Los Angeles in February 1938. They produced $8,000 in revenues 
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that month, $38,000 in March, $49,000 in April, $83,000 in May, 
and $101,000 in June. 

At present, we are informed, 20 railroads are operating approxi- 
mately 80 of these trains. 

At the outset we explained that this information comes from 
a private press service which possibly provides it in the interests 
of the streamline equipment manufacturers. 

The Post-Intelligencer is not interested in it from this view- 
point. We are interested in seeing that this region obtains a 
Speedy passenger train service comparable with that provided 
peany every other region of equal importance in the United 

ates. 

We have pointed out to the railroads that under pocled opera- 
tion, taking advantage of the shortest mileage between various 
points, the three transcontinental railroads have it within their 
power to cut passenger schedules between Chicago and Puget 
Sound drastically with present standard equipment. We believe 
better service is due this region and we intend to keep the subject 
alive until the faster trains are in operation. 


Comparative Study of World War Veterans, by. 
State of Residence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, statistics, although gen- 
erally rather boresome, frequently reveal facts not otherwise 
apparent. ) 

Contrary to impressions falsely insinuated by those who 
have selfish interests to serve, less than 10 percent of all living 
World War veterans receive any monthly monetary benefits 
from the United States Government by reason of suffering 
with some disability, service-connected or non-service-con- 
nected. 

Reference to the chart of statistics accompanying this 
article will show that although the percentage of World 
War veterans in each State who receive compensation, pen- 
sion, and retirement payments ranges from 5.7 percent in 
New Jersey to 26.06 percent in Arizona (as shown in the 
sixth column of figures), only 9.58 percent of all living 
World War veterans receive any regular pension benefits 
from the Federal Government. 

The great percentage of veterans residing in Arizona who 
receive money benefits from the Veterans’ Administration 
each month is, of course, primarily due to the fact that 
tubercular veterans have moved into that State in great 
numbers. This is also true of New Mexico, where 22.02 
percent of all World War veterans in the State receive 
regular checks from the Veterans’ Administration. 

Other States, such as Colorado, Alabama, California, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Florida, Oklahoma, Oregon, Ohio, and 
Texas are definitely shown to have been invaded by dis- 
abled veterans. These conclusions become apparent by 
noting, first, the higher than average percentages of pen- 
sioned veterans residing in such States (shown in the sixth 
column of figures), second, by reason of the fact that the 
percentage of all veterans in the country who now live in 
any such State (shown in the fourth column of figures) is 
higher than the percentage of all veterans in the country 
who enlisted from such State (shown in the eighth column 
of figures), and third, because the percentage of all pen- 
sioned veterans in the country who live in any such State 
(shown in the second column of figures) is higher than both 
the other percentages, 

Rather confusing? Back up, read it again slowly while 
you refer to the indicated columns in the chart as to some 
one State, and then you will become aware of the many 
comparisons possible. 

Now, that you have figured that out, friend reader, many 
other comparisons will occur to you, without the necessity 
of my further explaining the various steps to take. There- 
fore, the rest of this may prove to be superfluous, although 
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its conclusions may save you the time of doping them out 
yourself. 

By noting that the percentage of all the country’s vet- 
erans who now live in a certain State (shown in the fourth 
column of figures) is greater than the percentage of all the 
Nation’s veterans who enlisted from that State (shown 
in the eighth column of figures), and by further noting 
that the percentage of the State’s population consisting of 
World War veterans (shown in the fifth column of figures) 
is greater than the percentage of the country’s total popu- 
lation consisting of veterans, 3.29 percent (shown at the 
bottom of the same fifth column), we must inevitably con- 
clude that there has been a faster migration of World 
War veterans than of other citizens into such States as 
California, Colorado, District of Columbia, Florida, Illinois, 
Maryland, New Jersey, New York, Oregon, Washington, 
and Wyoming. 

Such concentrations of veterans into certain States are 
obviously due either to (1) their search for employment 
and/or (2) their search for health. 

As to the States of Illinois, Maryland, New Jersey, New 
York, Washington, and Wyoming, we can “dope out” that 
their attraction for veterans must have been jobs. This 
conclusion is arrived at by observing that the percentage 
of all of the Nation’s compensated veterans who live in any 
such State (shown in the second column of figures) is much 
less than the percentage of all veterans who live in such 
State (shown in the fourth column of figures) and some- 
what less than the percentage of all the Nation’s World 
War veterans who were enrolled from such State (shown in 
the eighth column of figures), thus showing an unusual in- 
vasion of able-bodied veterans. 

As to the States of California, Colorado, District of Co- 
lumbia, Florida, and Oregon, we must infer that both able- 
bodied and disabled veterans have “moved in.” We arrive 
at this inference by reason of the fact that the percentage 
of all Federally aided veterans who live in any such State— 
shown in the second column of figures—is greater than the 
percentage of all veterans who live in such State—shown in 
the fourth column of figures—and still greater than the per- 
centage of all veterans who came from such State into World 
War service. 

You said it. A seventh-inning stretch is in order before 
proceeding. 

Now, at it again, you may observe that opposite migrations 
of able-bodied and disabled veterans into and out of a State 
have occurred. 

Disabled veterans have moved into and able-bodied vet- 
erans out of such States as Alabama, Arkansas, Kentucky, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mississippi, Ohio, Tennessee. 

The reverse movement, disabled veterans “out” and able- 
bodied veterans “in,” has occurred in such States as Illinois, 
Michigan, New York, and Washington. 

Both able-bodied and disabled veterans have moved into 
such States as California, Colorado, District of Columbia, 
Florida, Ohio, Oregon, and Texas. 

On the other hand, both able-bodied and disabled veterans 
have been moving out of such States as Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Mis- 
souri, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Utah, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

True it is, that, in spite of this outward movement, veter- 
ans have not moved out proportionately as much as have 
other citizens from the States of Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, and South Dakota, 
for they still constitute more than 3.29 percent of the popu- 
lation of such States. This could be accounted for also by 
the fact that a greater percentage of the residents of such 
States were accepted as physically fit for military service 
than was the case for many other States. 

Some of these conclusions might have to be amended on 
the basis of accurate knowledge as to the number and per- 
centage of those from each State who served overseas and 
who incurred wounds and disabilities in service. 
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The higher-than-average percentage of compensated vet- 
erans in certain States can be shown to have been brought 
about by the fact that in such States the several veteran 
organizations have long maintained efficient rehabilitation 
service set-ups. Long-sighted legislatures in some States 
have become aware of the fact that appropriations to veteran 
organizations can result in huge dividend returns to the 
State in the form of additional service connections and com- 
pensation for disabled veterans equitably entitled to same. 

These statistics indicate that if unemployable disabled 
veterans and the dependents of deceased veterans, not now 
legally eligible for any pensons, are to be provided for by 
local charitable agencies, or by State public-assistance 
agencies, with 50-50 matched Federal social-security funds, 
then the load of so providing for them is now, and in the 
future will increasingly become, disproportionately heavy in 
some States as compared with others. 

These migrations of veterans and their families disclose 
the utter impracticability, with consequent inequities and 
inequalities which will follow, unless the burden of caring 
for unemployable disabled veterans, and the dependents of 
deceased veterans, is shifted from local communities and 
States to the Federal Government. 
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Additional Facilities for the Panama Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the following supplemental 
statement relative to employment conditions in the Panama 
Canal Zone, with particular reference to the construction 
work authorized in H. R. 5129: 

The employment policy of the Panama Canal was estab- 
lished by President Theodore Roosevelt and has been con- 
‘trolled by his successors as required by laws enacted by Con- 
gress. Congress has been kept fully informed as to this 
policy which has been evolved from long experience to meet 
the particular needs of the highly specialized organization 
which has been established for operating, maintaining, and 
protecting the Canal in a territory removed from the United 
States and set down in the midst of the Republic of Panama, 
in the Torrid Zone. While there is no adequate reserve of 
“American workmen in the Canal Zone or the Republic of 
‘Panama, there is always a large reserve of native workers 
‘in the nearby cities of Panama and Colon. During the 
early days of the construction of the Canal, it was found 
‘particularly difficult to assemble the backbone of the or- 
‘ganization required for the construction of the Canal, not- 
‘withstanding the special inducements which were offered 
‘in the way of liberal salaries, free quarters, and other privi- 
leges, and it was not until the latter part of the construction 
period that the recruitment and retention of skilled person- 
nel ceased to be a major problem. It was never possible to 
secure and hold employees from the United States in the 
lower-grade occupations, and it became necessary to resort 
to the use of alien labor, including Panamanians, because 
ithe duties required of the persons in these lower-grade posi- 
tions can be satisfactorily performed only by men acclimated 
by long residence in the Tropics. 

The employment policy which was evolved from the neces- 
‘sities of the situation gradually developed into that of em- 
.ploying United States citizens in the administrative, tech- 
‘nical, supervisory, high-grade, and skilled-craft positions, 
and of employing aliens, principally natives of the Car- 
‘ibbean area, as laborers, helpers, and in other positions re- 
‘quiring little manual dexterity, craft skill, or scholastic 
knowledge. This policy of employing native workmen in the 
lower paid positions is in line with the general practice of 
private employers in the Tropics. However, private Ameri- 
can employers in the Tropics and elsewhere abroad do not 
employ as great a proportion of United States citizens as the 
‘Panama Canal and Panama Railroad Co. do. 

The displacement of the native tropical workers with 
jemployees from the United States would result in two 
classes of United States citizen employees in the Canal 
Zone: One class, those persons now employed by the Canal 
and railroad, representing the highest standards of United 
States citizenship and above the average of United States 
standards of living; the other class, the one which would be 
established by replacing native tropical workers with em- 
ployees from the United States, would necessarily be repre- 
sentative of lower standards. The latter would occupy an 
{anomalous position in the general social organization of the 
{ Tropics. where lower-grade work is done by natives. Fur- 
thermore, under the climatic conditions of the Isthmus of 
Panama, persons from the temperate climate of the United 
‘States generally cannot endure hard physical labor approxi- 
‘mating that required of a common laborer. They could not 
successfully perform the duties of the lower-grade jobs for 
extended periods and would not be expected to remain use- 
ful employees for any great length of time. Their health 
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would soon be broken, and this would be hastened by lack 
of vacations in the Temperate Zone rendered impossible by 
their economic condition. The class of common laborers 
who would be attracted to this work under the conditions 
which would necessarily exist could not be expected to suc- 
cessfully resist the debilitating and degenerating effect of 
the social, economic, and climatic conditions which would 
affect their lives in the Torrid Zone. 

The Canal Zone is not an organized territory of the 
United States and the laws of the United States apply only 
so far as they have been extended by the Congress. It is 
in fact a Government reservation which was acquired and 
is held exclusively for the purpose of constructing, operat- 
ing, maintaining, and protecting the Panama Canal. The 
only persons residing in the Canal Zone are those who are 
directly or indirectly associated with the Canal enterprise. 
No private business is carried on in the Canal Zone except 
that associated with the operation of the Canal. 

Almost immediately after work was begun on the Panama 
Canal by Americans in 1904, it was found impossible to 
recruit a sufficient number of United States citizens to carry 
on the work of the extensive enterprise. Consequently, on 
December 8, 1904, an Executive order was promulgated by 
President Roosevelt providing that “the requirements as to 
United Statés citizenship may be waived for applicants for 
positions on the Isthmus of Panama under such regula- 
tions as may be provided by the United States Civil Service 
Commission.” The exigencies of the situation made neces- 
sary further relaxations of the rule as to the employment 
of Americans. On February 8, 1908, an order was promul- 
gated by Secretary of War Taft prescribing that only Amer- 
ican citizens should be employed in the higher paid posi- 
tions, except where Americans were not available for 
appointment. The order provided, however, that any for- 
eigners who were then on the pay rolls would not be 
affected. Later, on December 23, 1908, the order of Febru- 
ary 8, 1908, was amended by permitting the employment 
of Panamanians as well as Americans in higher-grade 
positions. In the Executive order of February 2, 1914, as 
amended, prescribing conditions of employment for the per- 
manent force for the operation of the Canal, the following 
rule is found: 

All employees who receive compensation at the rate of more than 
$960 a year, or 40 cents an hour, must be citizens of the United 
States or the Republic of Panama, and such citizens will be given 
preference for employment in all grades. Aliens may not be em- 
ployed in such grades unless (a) they have occupied similar posi- 
tions during the construction of the Canal for 2 years or more, or 
(b) in case of emergency, in which latter case they must be replaced 
by citizens of the United States or Republic of Panama as early as 
practicable. 

In a later Executive order dated September 14, 1927, the 
Governor of the Panama Canal was authorized to increase 
above the limit of $960 per annum the pay of not to exceed 
100 alien employees who by long and efficient service had 
become of greater value to the Canal organization than could 
be adequately compensated by the limit theretofore estab- 
lished. The Governor was authorized on August 7, 1929, to 
increase above the limit of $960 per annum the pay of not to 
exceed 12 alien employees in the positions of steward, chef, 
baker, and head waiter in the employ of the Hotel Washington 
and the Hotel Tivoli, but a maximum limit of $1,500 per 
annum was placed on the pay in such excepted positions. 
Aliens receiving compensation in excess of $960 per annum 
number 245, all of whom have been employed in conformity 
with the provisions of the orders referred to above. The 
great mass of the alien employees are receiving rates of pay 
ranging from $22.50 to $80 per month, with an average of 
$55 per month. There are about 10,000 of these alien native 
workmen. The number fluctuates considerably according to 
the labor demand, particularly in such work as stevedoring, 
bunkering vessels with coal, repairs to vessels, building con- 
struction, and municipal work, in which there may be 
variations ftom day to day or according to weather condi- 
tions. One of the reasons for the employment of these 
native workmen which form the mass of the unskilled and 
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semiskilled laborers in the Canal Zone is that there is a con- 
stant reserve of such labor in the adjoining cities of Panama 
and Colon, thoroughly acclimated to the Tropics and paid 
at the general level of compensation for such labor in nearby 
countries. 

Approximately 13,000 persons are employed in the opera- 
tion of the Canal and its various adjuncts. Of this number 
about 3,400 are citizens of the United States. The others 
are citizens of the neighboring Republic of Panama and 
British subjects who were in most cases recruited in nearby 
West Indian islands during the construction of the Panama 
Canal, or their descendants. United States citizen employees 
of the Canal were in greater part engaged in the United 
States and brought to the Canal Zone. Comparatively few 
of them were hired locally, since there is no reserve of such 
workmen on the Isthmus. 

Insofar as the immigration laws of the United States and 
the entry of persons into the United States are concerned, 
the status of the Canal Zone is by act of Congress definitely 
made that of a foreign country. The acquisition of citizen- 
ship by naturalization is strictly regulated by statute in the 
United States, and there are no provisions in these statutes 
whereby a person can acquire citizenship by naturalization 
as a result of residence in the Canal Zone. A person does 
not become a citizen of the United States by reason of his 
birth in the Canal Zone unless, as provided by law in such 
cases, one or both of his parents are citizens of the United 
States; and, therefore, children born in the Canal Zone of 
alien parents do not acquire citizenship in the United States. 

It is to be noted that there are many hundreds of these 
tropical workmen who have worked and resided within the 
Canal Zone for periods of 20 to 30 years who may not be- 
come citizens of the United States because the naturalization 
laws do no apply in the Canal Zone. There is no doubt that 
many, if not most, of these aliens would have applied for 
naturalization had it been possible for them to do so while 
residing in the Canal Zone, and those who were born there— 
and they constitute a large proportion of these alien em- 
ployees—would be citizens of the United States if the laws 
relating to citizenship applied to the Canal Zone. 

Many of these people were brought to the Panama Canal 
for the construction work on the Canal when it was impos- 
sible to get Americans. The question involved is a very 
broad one that we could not pass on by an amendment to 
bill H. R. 5129. Many of these people were brought in 
there when the turn-over was so great that the work would 
not have been completed otherwise, and many Americans 
could not have stood the climate and the disease in that 
country. It was brought out this year before our Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, of which I have the 
honor of being chairman, that during this period of con- 
struction there were Americans who were stricken with 
yellow fever, typhoid, malaria, and other diseases. These 
were the conditions that existed there at that time, and 
these men were brought in and were taken from their homes 
in the other islands. They cannot be dismissed and made 
charges upon the Republic of Panama. They cannot be re- 
patriated back home. Some of them have been born in the 
Canal Zone. These are broad, practical international ques- 
tions that must be dealt with. 

About 2,500 of these tropical employees are citizens of the 
Republic of Panama who, as a matter of long-established 
diplomatic policy, are accorded special preference for em- 
ployment in the Canal service under the provisions of the 
Executive orders of December 23, 1908, February 2, 1914, 
and February 20, 1920. If these Panamanians were to be 
excluded from employment by the Canal enterprise, it is to 
be expected that diplomatic difficulties would follow: 

Since the United States citizen employees of the Canal 
enterprise constitute the backbone of the organization—men 
who are selected for their special fitness and who set the tone 
and pace for the whole organization—their number has re- 
mained fairly constant since the Canal was opened in 1914. 
For instance, there were 3,542 employees from the United 
States in 1916, when quite a number of important construc- 
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tion projects were still under way, and 3,429, only 114 less, 
in February 1937, when only a small amount of construction 
work was being done. On the other hand, there were only 
10,449 aliens on the pay roll in February 1937, as against 
19,970 in 1916. In 1911, when construction operations were 
at their height, 32,549 alien workmen were employed. This 
number dropped rapidly each year, and in 1921, 7 years after 
the opening of the Canal, only 8,168 workmen of this kind 
were employed. With an increase of traffic the number of 
these workmen increased to 12,330 in 1929, and again de- 
creased to 8,557 in 1933 at the depth of the depression. Even 
though it were possible to employ United States citizens in all 
positions in the Canal service, the great fluctuation in the 
number of men employed from month to month and from 
year to year, resulting from fluctuations in the volume of 
Canal traffic and other operations, would create unemploy- 
ment problems of very great magnitude, as there is no chance 
on the Isthmus for the employment of additional United 
States citizens except in the service of the Panama Canal 
and the Panama Railroad Co. 

The fundamental policy of employing a fairly constant 
number of United States citizens in positions requiring a rea- 
sonably high degree of skill, and native labor in the lower- 
grade positions, has made for greater flexibility and has per- 
mitted the Canal to meet great variations in the volume of 
business at the Canal with only slight changes in the per- 
sonnel from the United States. When Canal operating con- 
ditions make it necessary to increase the number of work- 
men, the neighboring cities of Colon and Panama may be 
drawn upon immediately to supply the additional number of 
needed workmen. This would not be possible if the present 
policy were changed, since United States citizen workmen 
must ordinarily be recruited in the United States, a process 
which requires many months of time. To illustrate the 
working of the existing system—the overhaul of the locks of 
the Canal, which is undertaken every other year, requires 
some 800 additional workmen. Of this number about 150 
skilled American mechanics are required. All but a few of 
them have to be recruited in the United States, but all the 
other workmen are quickly obtained locally. Frequently a 
considerable amount of difficulty is experienced in obtaining 
properly qualified mechanics from the United States, and if 
it were necessary to recruit workmen generally in the United 
States to meet increases in the volume of traffic, there is no 
doubt that serious difficulty would be experienced in obtain- 
ing qualified workmen in the lower-grade positions. 

The problem of what is to become of the native workers 
and their families is a serious one. They should not be dis- 
charged and, with their families, thrown into the Republic 
of Panama in practically destitute circumstances. They 
have as a general rule served the Government of the United 
States faithfully and loyally over a long period of years. 
The compensation paid them has been too low to permit, 
save in exceptional cases, the accumulation of savings. 
Many of these employees were engaged during the construc- 
tion period at rates of pay as low as 10 cents per hour, and 
in 1916 the average monthly rate of pay was $31.92. The 
average rate is now $55 per month. It is estimated that 
the discharge of the native workers would make destitute 
about 50,000 persons. Even if only 3,000 of these native 
workers were replaced, about 15,000 persons would be made 
destitute and thrown into the Republic of Panama without 
means of support. Those who were brought to the Isthmus 
by the Panama Canal cannot return to and reestablish 
themselves in their native countries from which they have 
been absent for such a long time, and those who were born 
in the Canal Zone have no place to which they could go. 
To eject them from the Canal Zone in practically destitute 
circumstances would be an act of cruelty. Either they 
or their fathers were brought in by the Panama Canal, and 
the Canal is responsible for their welfare. 

Should the United States enact a law which displaces 
from the Canal and railroad large numbers of the aliens 
now employed, it would be seriously injurious to the Republic 
of Panama unless at the same time all surplus West Indians 
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were, by the joint action of Panama and the United States, 
repatriated in their original homes. Even this action would 
be difficult of accomplishment because West Indians who 
may have been born in the Republic of Panama can claim 
citizenship therein and, therefore, would not be subject to 
repatriation and might remain as unemployed in the Re- 
public. It is not known whether the countries of origin 
of these aliens would consent to receive them back in large 
numbers, and vigorous protests would probably be received 
if the United States should endeavor to repatriate not only 
those who were born in such foreign countries but also their 
numerous children and children’s families. There appear 
to be great difficulties in the way of wholesale repatriation. 
Without it, Panama would be saddled with a condition of 
well-nigh chronic unemployment, as it would be years before 
the growth of work around the cities would absorb a large 
force or before the unemployed might settle on land in the 
interior. 

In actual practice all but a negligible number of the native 
employees discharged from the service of the Panama Canal 
and the Panama Railroad Co. have gone into the nearby 
cities of Colon and Panama and have become public charges 
of these cities of the Republic of Panama. This condition 
has been the cause of repeated complaints. It is contended 
that the Government of the United States was responsible 
for their presence on the Isthmus and that provision should 
be made by the United States to prevent them from becom- 
ing dependent upon the limited resources of the cities of 
Colon and Panama after they have outlived their usefulness 
as employees of the United States Government on the Canal 
Zone. There is undoubted merit in this contention. The 
forcing of from fifteen to fifty thousand destitute persons 
into the Republic of Panama would undoubtedly cause diplo- 
matic difficulties, would violate humane principles, and 
transgress all efforts to bring about good will. 

Even though it were otherwise expedient to depart from 
the existing policy of employing United States citizens in the 
higher-grade positions only and of employing workmen avail- 
able locally in the lower-grade positions, the cost of such a 
change would be prohibitively high. 

On the basis of replacing all aliens with a sufficient number 
of United States citizens and assuming that the compensation 
of the latter would be based on prevailing rates of pay for 
Government employees in the United States, with quarters 
and educational and other facilities at approximately present 
standards in the Canal Zone, the yearly additional cost would 
be only slightly less than $12,000,000, or $1,484 for each United 
States citizen added to the organization. A carefully pre- 
pared estimate of capital costs involved in replacing aliens 
with United States citizens indicates that the cost of erecting 
additional living quarters, cost of municipal work in laying 
out new town sites, and so forth, cost of recruiting new em- 
ployees, cost of repatriating aliens to be replaced—assuming 
this to be practicable—cost of new school buildings, police and 
fire stations, and so forth, would necessitate a capital ex- 
penditure of not less than $35,000,000. 

The replacement of more than 3,200 aliens by United States 
citizens would also be extremely costly and would seem to be 
uneconomical and unsound. It is estimated that it would in- 
volve an initial capital expenditure of approximately $23,- 
500,000 to cover the cost of providing additional town-site 
areas, quarters, police and fire protection, school facilities, 
costs of recruiting, retirement, difference in wage standards, 
gratuity leave, and 40-hour workweek. It would involve an 
increased annual cost of approximately $5,350,000, exclusive 
of interest on the capital investment. On a per capita basis 
the initial capital expenditure would amount to approxi- 
mately $7,200, and the additional annual cost approximately 
$1,650 for each native employee replaced. 

A fundamental principle in the administration of the Pan- 
ama Canal has been to keep it on a completely self-sustaining 
basis. To accomplish this the revenues from tolls and other 
sources must equal all costs of operation and maintenance of 
the Canal, including proper charges for depreciation, and, in 
addition, provide the funds required by the Treasury to pay 
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the interest charge on funds expended in the construction 
of the Canal and now invested therein. Unless this funda- 
mental principle is to be abandoned and the burden of the 
extra costs placed on the taxpayers of the United States, any 
change in the existing employment policy of the Canal would 
necessarily require an increase in the rate of tolls for ships 
transiting the Canal and increased charges for the auxiliary 
services rendered to ships. Any large increase in toll charges 
might result in diverting traffic from the Canal and thus 
reducing revenues received. 

If 3,000 additional employees were brought in from the 
United States to fill the lower-grade jobs, it would not be 
possible for them to receive the high wages generally received 
by the other United States citizens who now hold all the 
responsible positions. This would result in a large increase 
in the turn-over, with increased costs and decreased efi- 
ciency. The rates of wages received for comparable work in 
the United States would necessarily be used as a basis in 
determining the compensation to be paid in the Canal Zone 
to United States citizens. Even if they were paid the maxi- 
mum amount allowed by law, most of the families of these 
persons performing the less-responsible work would be unable 
to maintain a standard of living which would not, under the 
prevailing conditions, endanger their health. It is doubtful 
whether it would be possible to recruit and retain employees 
from the United States for the satisfactory performance of 
this work. 

The amendment which was proposed by Mr. SCHAFER of 
Wisconsin to bill H. R. 5129, providing for the construction 
of additional facilities at the Panama Canal, and defeated 
upon roll call upon a motion to recommit reads as follows: 

Provided, That all contracts herein authorized shall be made with 
American citizens or with American corporations, and employment 
preference shall be given to American citizens. 

The provisions of this amendment undoubtedly have a 
strong appeal to American legislators, all of whom are 
familiar with the distressing situation relative to unemploy- 
ment in this country. However, there are most substantial 
justifications for the vote of everyone who cpposed this 
amendment. Additional lock facilities are to be constructed 
through a foreign country 2,000 miles from the United States 
under climatic conditions which unquestionably have a de- 
bilitating effect upon American citizens. 

The proposal of Mr. Scuarer of Wisconsin divides itself 
into two parts: 

First. The first provides that all contracts shall be made 
with American citizens or with American corporations. 
There is not the slightest question but that any large con- 
tracts which are entered into will be made with American 
citizens or with American corporations. As has been the 
practice from the beginning of Canal construction, and is 
now required by law, with a few minor exceptions that can 
be supplied locally, all equipment, material, and supplies 
necessary for the construction of this project will be pur- 
chased in the United States and will be manufactured from 
articles, materials, and supplies mined or produced in the 
United States. Aside from the positive requirements of 
existing law, the extensive character of the project itself 
will prevent any except American citizens or American cor- 
porations from bidding on the larger contracts, and there 
need not be the slightest fear that—with minor excep- 
tions—the furnishing of materials, supplies, and equipment, 
or any substantial construction work on the Isthmus will 
be by contractors who are not American citizens or Ameri- 
can corporations. 

The adoption of the amendment proposed by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. SCHAFER] would have precluded con- 
tractors in Panama from bidding on native products, the 
purchase of which is now permitted by law. The good- 
neighbor policy of this Government and our moral obligations 
to the Republic of Panama require that opportunity be 
afforded the use of Panamanian products in the construc- 
tion, maintenance, and operation of the Panama Canal. It 
is almost unthinkable that legislation providing for the carry- 
ing on of construction work of this magnitude in the middle 
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of a foreign country should contain such restrictive pro- 
visions as to prevent that foreign country from furnishing 
some of the materials and supplies which it produces or 
manufactures. The maximum quantity that can be furnished 
from the Republic of Panama is necessarily small, but refusal 
to permit its uses would have far-reaching effects upon the 
relationship between the two countries. Such an amendment 
would also have made it impossible for the large American 
citizen contractor to use these Panamanian contractors as 
subcontractors for supplying supplies or services. It is very 
important not only for the economic and defense benefits of 
the United States, but certainly for the purpose of cementing 
our relationship with Panama to make it possible for Ameri- 
can contractors to use Panamanians as subcontractors for 
relatively small portions of the work. 

This project is going to be directed and carried through 
by high-type American citizens who have the interest of 
the American Government and the American citizen fully 
at heart. There can be no other possible expectation but 
that they will use every means within their power to see 
that the project is carried through in such a manner as will 
benefit the United States in its broadest sense. This applies 
to the securing of materials, supplies, and equipment from 
the United States and the use of American citizens and 
American corporations in carrying on the work, at the same 
time maintaining proper international relations so as to 
fully conform with the good-neighbor policy of the United 
States. 

Second. The second part of the amendment proposed by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. ScuaFrer] provides that: 

Employment preference shall be given to American citizens. 


This provision involves serious questions of administra- 
tion and of policy so far reaching that I am not able to 
say just what the effects would be. I made the state- 
ment in the course of debate on this bill that the broad 
policy of labor is in the President of the United States. 
This is evidenced by the Executive orders which have been 
issued with respect to labor. First, I want to call attention 
to the fact that there has certainly been no effort on the 
part of the War Department to increase the employment 
of aliens. The Recorp will show that the employment of 
American citizens has been uniform and constant while the 
employment of aliens has varied. Under existing orders of 
the President, which have been in effect for many years, only 
Americans or Panamanians may be employed in positions 
paying more than $75 per month or 40 cents per hour. The 
only exception to this rule is the authority for the employ- 
ment of not exceeding 245 persons at slightly higher rates, 
justifiable reasons for these exceptions being stated in the 
Executive orders. 

It must be recognized that one of the greatest problems 
in the prosecution of this project will be that of providing 
an adequate supply of all classes of labor. The turn-over 
among American citizens has always been large, and this 
will undoubtedly be true during the prosecution of this 
project. It would be unwise to place any unnecessary 
statutory restrictions upon the employment policies which 
would hamper the recruitment or retention of the working 
forces. There will be employed, on an average 3,000 Ameri- 
can citizens in the construction of this project. All new 
personnel in such construction work occupying skilled, 
technical, clerical, administrative, and supervisory positions 
will be citizens of the United States. They will all be high- 
grade American citizens whose health and general habits will 
enable them to withstand the conditions existing on the Isth- 
mus, to which the positions which they will occupy will 
subject them. For this number of American citizens, 
reasonably adequate facilities can be provided without un- 
reasonable expense. 

The number of workers required will fluctuate consider- 
ably according to labor demands. One of the reasons for 
the employment of these native workmen which form the 
mass of unskilled and semiskilled laborers is that there is a 
constant reserye of such labor in the nearby cities of Panama 
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and Colon. These workmen are thoroughly acclimated to 
the Tropics and paid at the general level of compensation 
for such labor in nearby countries. Today the President of 
the United States has authority to determine the employ- 
ment of these people and to reduce the number of aliens 
employed. It is variable, and in dealing with an important 
question like the defense of America, it is highly undesirable 
to write rigid provisions in the law. We should rely upon 
the patriotism and honesty of the President to take care of 
the situation. 


Record in 1939 Session 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1939 


Mr, BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, as the gavel is about to fall 
upon the sine die adjournment of the first session of the 
Seventy-sixth Congress, it is my desire to present a short 
summary of the work which I have rendered to the Fourth 
Congressional District in Louisiana, the congressional dis- 
trict which it is my privilege to represent here today. Dur- 
ing the current session of Congress my work has been 
extremely varied and active. Matters which I have worked 
upon have affected every section of the entire congressional 
district which I represent in Congress. These matters have 
also affected every class and every occupation of our citi- 
zens and I say today that much has been accomplished for 
the benefit of northwest Louisiana. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The burden of work upon the members of the Military 
Affairs Committee during the current session of Congress 
has been very heavy. Upon this committee has fallen the 
task of reorganizing and revitalizing the United States Army. 
Upon this committee has fallen the work of expanding the 
air force of the United States to make it superior to that 
of any other air force in the entire world. As a member 
of this committee I have attended its sessions held almost 
daily, at times, and have worked with the General Staff of 
the Army in this most important work so as to adequately 
protect our shores from foreign invasion. 

As a part of this program, of course, I have been inter- 
ested in the further development of Barksdale Field, La., 
and at this time I desire to report that an allotment of ap- 
proximately one-half a million dollars has been made for 
further expansion of facilities at Barksdale Field and work 
has already begun on this expansion. Under the present 
plans an additional 1,000 men will be stationed at this field 
in temporary barracks, which must be made permanent at a 
later date. A Signal Corps warehouse will be built at an 
early date and extensions in drainage and sewerage will be 
constructed. The additional 1,000 men will bring the bar- 
racks’ strength of Barksdale Field to approximately 3,000 
officers and men. 

As part of this work it has been the duty of the Military 
Affairs Committee especially to curb the spying activities 
throughout the United States and to aid in suppressing the 
alien activities likewise. I have actively supported and 
fought for legislation which will make espionage of military 
secrets in the United States much more difficult and hazard- 
ous, and which will also have the effect of curbing, if not 
completely eradicating, the activities of the Communists and 
the German bund. 


FLOOD CONTROL 
As far as the Southwest is concerned, perhaps the crowning 
achievement of the last session of Congress was the appro- 
priation of sufficient funds to give to the Denison Dam the 
“green-light signal.” Over $5,000,000 has been set aside for 
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this purpose and already the work of clearing the ground has 
begun. The plans are also being finally drafted and before 
the snows fall upon the plains of northeast Texas actual work 
will have begun in earnest on this vast project. When it is 
completed, it is hoped that the problem of flood control on 
the Red River will be forever solved and in the future it is 
expected that no rushing waters high enough to seriously 
flood any large section of the Red River Valley in Louisiana 
will be permitted. 

Of course, the work on Red River is still in its infancy and 
when the dam is completed the work of making the Red River 
Suitable for navigation will commence in earnest. The 
building of the Denison Dam will make the Fourth Con- 
gressional District safe from floods in the Red River Valley, 
and the second problem, when solved, will make navigation 
possible on this river. The two objectives together will 
bring development of the Red River Valley in and around 
north Louisiana to such an extent as to make it a land rich 
in wealth and in resources yet undreamed of. 

As a part of the work which I have undertaken and com- 
pleted is the Bodeau Dam and Reservoir. In cooperation 
with Senator Overron, who is known as the dean of flood 
contro] in the United States Senate, I have worked and fought 
for the time when Bodcau Dam will become a reality. Each 
time a survey has been made the actual cost of the dam and 
reservoir has been hiked. During the closing days of this 
session of Congress an authorization to build this dam in 
accordance with the “plans and specifications in the office 
of the Army engineers” was adopted in both House and Sen- 
ate after a fight; and while it is estimated the dam and reser- 
voir will cost approximately $3,000,000, I believe that before 
the end of the year real and substantial headway will have 
been made in the actual construction of this tremendous 
project in north Louisiana. When the dam and reservoir 
are completed not only will the lower Bodcau Basin be fully 
protected from the ravages of the floods coming down into 
Louisiana from Arkansas, but a magnificent lake will be 
created from impounded waters, making boating, fishing, and 
recreation in this area one of the means of entertaining and 
making happy our people. 

The Wallace Lake project has also received my attention 
during the current year, and, after much work and effort, a 
plan which was conceived a number of years ago has received 
an allotment of $512,000 by the Army engineers. This money 
is now available for the beginning of actual construction of 
this project. A difficulty has arisen in reference to obtain- 
ing flowage rights, however, and the obligation of doing so 
has been assumed by local interests. This should be a matter 
of mere detail which should be worked out in regular course, 
and Iam very hopeful that actual construction on this project 
will begin within the near future. At any rate, it is comfort- 
ing to know that the money has been allotted for this project 
and that the actual construction awaits only upon the obtain- 
ing of flowage and easement rights. When this project is 
constructed large areas in South Caddo and North De Soto 
Parishes will be reclaimed, increased in value, and added to 
the cultivable land in northwest Louisiana. In addition to 
this fact, the lake, too, will afford an admirable place for 
fishing, boating, recreation, and pleasure to the citizens of 
north Louisiana. 

It has been during this session of Congress that a survey 
has been made of the east bank of Red River between 
Coushatta Bayou and Loggy Bayou, in Red River Parish, 
with a view toward building a levee at this point. While the 
results of the survey have not been completed, I expect to 
continue my work on this project with the view ultimately 
of obtaining a levee giving adequate flood protection to the 
people living in the lowlands along the Red River between the 
points above named. At the same time, a general survey of 
the entire Red River Valley is being made with a view toward 
correcting all our flood troubles in northwest Louisiana. 

I am now engaged in working on the Black Bayou proj- 
ect with the hope of obtaining an allocation of funds suf- 
ficient to complete this project. The difficulty now lies 
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largely in local agencies who have undertaken the obliga- 
tion of furnishing flowage easements. 
POST OFFICES 

It has been during the course of this session of Congress 
that the bid for the Vivian, La., post office has been let 
and the work on the building for this enterprising town of 
North Caddo Parish proceeds rapidly. By the end of the 
year the building will be completed to the extent that it will 
be occupied and mail deliveries and service will be handled 
from the new office. I might say that the people of Vivian, 
La., will have cause to feel justly proud of this magnificent 
new asset to its business section. 

In Red River Parish the Post Office Department has allotted 
the sum of $75,000 for the building of a post-office building 
at the county seat, Coushatta. A site has already been ac- 
quired and within a short time bids will be let for the new 
building. It is needless to say that the people of Coushatta 
and Red River Parish will have a right to feel justly proud of 
the first Federal building to be built in this splendid agricul- 
tural community of north Louisiana. 

The town of Springhill, La., has been growing very rapidly 
within the last few years, and its post office has recently shown 
a marked increase in business. As a result of this fact, I have 
been working upon the matter of placing it in position for an 
allotment at a later date for a Federal building. It must be 
a matter of genuine pride for the citizens of Springhill, La., 
to know that the Post Office Department has approved a 
Federal building. This is the first step in the direction of 
finally obtaining such a structure for Springhill, and I have 
definitely set this as a goal toward which I shall continue to 
work. 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 

Because of the possibilities of improving the living condi- 
tions of our farmers, I have been especially interested in the 
work of the Rural Electrification Administration insofar as 
Louisiana is concerned. I have worked long and hard in 
developing projects for northwest Louisiana. The Valley Elec- 
tric Membership Corporation project has been extended by 
several additional applications until it has reached well into 
Red River and De Soto Parishes. 

The Panola County, Tex., project constitutes the first 
instance in which the Administration has authorized the 
crossing of State boundary lines to provide electricity for our 
farmers and this has been done by the building of several 
extensions in Louisiana to the Panola County, Tex., project. 

Within the last few months the Webster-Claiborne-Bien- 
ville project and the Bossier-Webster-Bienville project have 
been authorized and the work is now proceeding to build the 
lines necessary to furnish cheap electricity to the farmers in 
this large area in northwest Louisiana. 

As a result of all of these projects numerous towns and 
hundreds of farmhouses will now be able to receive the bene- 
fits of cheap electricity. Over $2,500,000 has been spent in 
the State of Louisiana since 1935 on rural electrification and 
some 16,000 farms have been afforded the benefit of cheap 
current and power, which makes farm life more efficient, 
convenient, and pleasant. 

While the work thus far undertaken in northwest Louisi- 
ana is very encouraging it does not yet begin to cover all 
of those sections in need of rural electrification. Already 
local citizens are asking for further extensions of present 
projects and I am cooperating and working with them to 
obtain the service which they desire and are entitled to 
receive. My work in this respect must go on until every 
farm in the Fourth Congressional District which desires rural 
electrification will receive the benefits of cheap electricity. 

AGRICULTURE 

During the last session of Congress I sponsored a move- 
ment to obtain for the State of Louisiana one of the three 
agricultural laboratories being built in the United States un- 
der the Agricultural Act of 1938. As a result of this move- 
ment which I started, one of these three laboratories was 
authorized to be built north of the city of New Orleans, La., 
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and actual construction is under way at the present time, 
with an expenditure of about $1,000,000. The good of this 
laboratory will be evidenced to the farmers of Louisiana 
from time to time as experiments producing new uses for 
our farm products proceed. Those in charge of this work 
are confident that all of the agricultural products of Loui- 
siana, including cotton, corn, sugar, rice will be greatly 
benefited as a result of the work being done by this magnifi- 
cent experiment station for agriculture. 

During the current session of Congress I have obtained 
the allocation of the sum of $10,988 for further expansion 
of the pecan station located at Roberson, in south Caddo, 
La. This development is of peculiar interest to those with 
pecan orchards who from time to time will profit by the 
studies and results obtained. 

During the recent weeks complaints have been filed at my 
office concerning the devastating effect of the sand wireworm 
in Bienville and other parishes of Louisiana. I have pre- 
vailed upon the Extension Service of the Department of Agri- 
culture to make a thorough investigation of the development 
of this pest in northwest Louisiana, and as a result of this 
fact devastation from wireworms has been found already in 
Bossier, Bienville, and Lincoln Parishes. A campaign is now 
under way by the extension service of the State of Louisiana 
to rid north Louisiana of this destructive pest and to educate 
our farmers as to how to reclaim land which in the past has 
been ruined by this insect. This campaign should save to 
our farmers many thousands of dollars in reclaimed land 
and in improved crops, 

It was partly as a result of my fight in the Military Affairs 
Committee that the barter purchase, under the terms of 
which 600,000 bales of Government-loan cotton has been 
transferred to Great Britain, was adopted by Congress, 
thereby taking off the market this many bales of cotton 
which would have competed with our farmers in future years. 

I also joined actively in the fight to require the Post Office 
Department to use at least 50-percent-cotton twine in its 
postal needs, which means that an additional $325,000 will 
be spent on cotton staple. This fight has been going on for 
years, and this is the first time that we have been able to 
obtain any results in the requirement that cotton twine be 
preferred in its use over jute by the Post Office Department. 

_ CANCER RESEARCH 


During the last few weeks I have obtained the allocation 
of 225 milligrams of radium for the Charity Hospital located 
at Shreveport, La. This radium is very expensive and under 
special act of Congress is loaned to the different hospitals 
throughout the United States for use in treating cancer 
and tumor growths among our people, who are unable to 
afford treatments at the large hospitals that have hereto- 
fore had a monopoly of radium. Because of this allotment, 
in the future, hundreds of our poor people suffering from 
the effects of this devitalizing disease will receive the benef- 
icent treatment brought about by use of radium at Charity 
Hospital. 

BAYNESVILLE TORNADO 


On Sunday afternoon, April 16, 1939, a disastrous tornado 
struck Haynesville, La., killing and maiming many of our 
citizens and destroying much property in and around this 
city in Claiborne Parish. As soon as I received word of this 
disaster, I called upon the Works Progress Administration, 
the Farm Security Administration, and the Disaster Loan 
Corporation, and obtained prompt action in an effort to 
alleviate the acute suffering around Haynesville. As a Con- 
gressman representing the people of this area, I have felt 
that it was my duty to be alert at all times and to lend 
every possible assistance to them in their hour of emergency 
and great trial. 

FISH HATCHERY 

I have worked with the Federal authorities to obtain 
funds necessary to build a fish hatchery in Cross Lake near 
Shreveport, La., and am glad to say that the sum of $46,983 
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has been allotted for this purpose. Within the near future 
this hatchery will be built and operated by local agencies. 
CONCLUSION 

This summary of the activities which I have undertaken 
for the Fourth Congressional District of Louisiana does not 
begin to cover the minute details which I have handled 
during the past year. My office has undertaken to handle 
a vast volume of correspondence which the varied activities 
of the Federal Government produce. I often mail out in 
excess of 100 letters per day replying to the inquiries made 
of me and to the appeals for assistance and help made by 
the people of northwest Louisiana. To the best of my ability 
I have aided in every respect and I want the people of Lou- 
isiana to know of my desire to cooperate with them in assert- 
ing their interests and their rights in the Federal bureaus 
under legislation which Congress has passed within recent 
years. 

Many of the matters which I have worked upon during the 
current year are plans of far-reaching importance. I have 
not discussed these plans in the present summary because of 
the fact that progress has not yet been sufficient upon them 
to justify bringing these plans out into the full light of 
publicity. As time goes on, however, many of them I am 
sure will bear fruit and will result in manifold benefits and 
advantages to us, thereby making life in the Fourth Congres- 
sional District of Louisiana more comfortable, pleasanter, 
and more enjoyable than heretofore, 


Barkley-Spence Antipollution Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. ELSTON 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE STN ENQUIRER OF JULY 30, 


Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the following editorial from 
the Cincinnati Enquirer of July 30, 1939: 


From the Cincinnati Enquirer of July 30, 1939 
AN APPEAL TO REASON 

In reporting out the Barkley-Spence antipollution bill, already 
passed by the Senate and approved in its present form by the 
President, the House Ways and Means Committee, unquestionably 
acted in the belief that it was forwarding a practical means of 
purifying streams. By placing the control in the health division 
of the Government, emphasis is laid on aiding health officers of the 
several States to act harmoniously. The aim of the legislation is 
to aid cities and industries to eliminate harmful discharges into 
our waters. 

This is a continuation of the great progress made in sewage 
treatment in the last 5 years, by which cities, with Government 
aid, have removed the wastes of over half the urban population. 
It also makes effective the several State treaties, among them that 
of the Ohio Valley States, already within sight of ratification. 

If the Barkley-Spence measure becomes law, water purification 
will become a practicality in terms of sanitary engineering for 
cities and chemical treatment of industrial wastes for industry. 

It seems difficult to believe that what opposition there is to such 
a program comes from men who, as representatives of various out- 
door organizations, are the most ardent antipollutionists. Some 
of them are insistent on coercive powers lodged in the Federal 
Government to punish offending communities and industries, even 
to the point of holding up legislation of any kind. 

The long years of antipollution effort have made it clear that 
such legislation is not possible because it has not sufficient back- 
ing. Apart from that, it is of such doubtful constitutionality that 
years might elapse before its legality was established. 

Cities and towns in the Ohio Valley which, like Cincinnati, are 
facing an emergency from the mounting tide of disease-laden filth 
in the Ohio—five times the volume safe for treatment—demand 
the aid of House of Representatives in support of the practical 
Barkley-Spence bill. 
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Some Comments on the Defeat of the Spend-Lend 
— and the Passage of Alien-Baiting 
i 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1939 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recor, I include two editorials 
from the Philadelphia Record of Thursday, August 3, 1939. 
One editorial discusses the defeat of the administration 
spend-lend program, while the other editorial denounces in 
no uncertain terms the whole philosophy underlying the alien- 
baiting legislation with which the Congress has been flooded 
at this session. 

I commend the reading of these editorials to those intellec- 
tuals, liberals, and open-minded citizens who believe in the 
preservation of civil liberties and of our American institutions 
and of the traditions of our democracy. 

ALIEN BAITING 

The passage of the Smith omnibus antialien bill was a direct 
blow at citizens of foreign extraction in these United States. 
It is now and will increasingly be resented by groups of citi- 
zens of foreign derivation who are organized into great na- 
tional clubs and societies. I predict that those who voted for 
and supported orally this legislation will reap the political 
whirlwind as the indignation of the millions of citizens of 
foreign origin and their relatives, friends, and sympathizers 
manifests itself in adverse votes at the polls. Nor does such 
legislation improve the diplomatic relations of the United 
States with the countries of origin of the men and women 
against whom these antialien bills were directed. 

The recrudescence of know-nothingism in 1939 is dis- 
graceful, in my opinion. It is political demagogy in its most 
reprehensible form. Students of American history will rec- 
ognize the malady of which this hysteria is a significant 
symptom. Turn back history’s pages and read of the spread 
of intolerance which weakened America in the middle 
fifties. George Fort Milton, of Tennessee, in his Evening of 
Conflict, piquantly describes manifestations of the Know- 
Nothing Party which reached its zenith of power and influ- 
ence in 1955. A logical sequel of the Know-Nothing Party 
was the Ku Klux Klan, a subversive group which operated in 
the dark of the night in the Deep South in the tragic era 
of the two decades subsequent to Appomattox. The Know- 
Nothings had a ritual, had signed membership, excluded 
from their party rolls those who were not native Americans, 
or who were Catholic or Jewish. It was a self-exalting group. 
It was followed by the Native American Party. The intoler- 
ance which it preached was bitter—it embraced abolitionism; 
it taught relentless hatred of the South; it condemned the 
polygamy of the Mormons and preached destruction of ideas 
and individuals with which and with whom it disagreed, by 
fire and sword, by violence and blood. The bitterness it en- 
gendered could only be exterminated by the Civil War. It 
was the principal factor in paving the way for the Civil War. 
Its chief mouthpiece in the Senate, Senator Sumner, was 
so impregnated with hatred for the South and for the insti- 
tution of slavery that he viciously attacked such men as 
Senator Butler and the whole State of South Carolina, em- 
ploying classical allusions of questionable taste and of lasciv- 
ious terminology and intent. Senator Stephen A. Douglas, 
of Illinois, denounced the great exponent of know-nothing- 
ism on the floor of the Senate as a man unworthy of serv- 
ing as a spittoon for gentlemen. 

THE SPEND-LEND PROGRAM DEFEATED BY TORIES 

The defeat of the spend-lend program in this Congress 

is a catastrophe. It will usher in the next depression. Dis- 
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aster to business will be its aftermath. There are none so 
blind as those who cannot see. The inability of the so- 
called conservatives to recognize that such improvement as 
has taken place in the business world subsequent to 1933 is 
due to widespread and diversified Government spending is 
difficult to understand. Men who pride themselves as being 
students of economics and as keen observers of current de- 
velopments are obtuse to the facts which shriek their fiam- 
ing truth on every hand. 

But I claim that it is wishful thinking which befogs their 
judgment and prevents them from grasping simple and ele- 
mental verities. They remind me of Admiral Nelson, who 
placed the telescope to his blind eye at the Battle of Copen- 
hagen so that he could not see the signals from the admiral’s 
flagship, which ordered surrender. They are viewing the 
present scene with myopic eyes. 

In the fall of 1936 and continuing until late summer of 
1937, America had her greatest spurt of prosperity subse- 
quent to 1929. The reason for this was patent: The 
expenditure of more than $2,000,000,000 of bonus money 
by veterans contributed materially to this situation. Pros- 
perity in America, it can be demonstrated beyond the per- 
adventure of a doubt, has been contemporaneous with, and 
contingent upon, the expenditure of funds through Federal 
authorization and appropriation. When Uncle Sam cur- 
tailed his expenditures in 1937, and seriously reduced the 
numbers of W. P. A. and P. W. A. workers, we felt the 
impact of the “recession” from which we have in recent 
months been slowly emerging. Unless and until Congress 
will entertain debate and enact legislation of a fundamental 
nature which will insure such changes in our economic sys- 
tem as will provide opportunity for the humblest in our 
land to secure employment at reasonable wages, we must 
continue to force-feed into the channels of business life- 
blood in the form of Federal dollars of purchasing power 
to maintain our system of private profit and preserve our 
form of government. To do otherwise is to invite the 
worst. To permit the happening of another panic of 1929 
would be inexcusable, unjustifiable, and suicidal, The 
American people are not fools. They will hold to strict 
account Representatives who precipitate another debacle. 
They will not again patiently tolerate privation, want, mis- 
ery, hunger, in a land of abundance. 

I deplore the defeat of the spend-lend program. It 
was self-liquidating. It would not have added to the na- 
tional deficit. It was based on sound finance. It would 
have loaned money to municipal corporations at low rates 
with a long period of repayment permitted in order that 
necessary and delayed improvements might be accomplished. 
The progressives who supported this measure will be vindi- 
cated by the plain people. 

The editorials are as follows: 

POST MORTEM 

Jubilant Tories cry that defeat of the bill to lend $3,000,000,000 
to agriculture and private industry is a death blow to the New Deal. 

Fearful liberals exclaim that the House action will throw the 
country into a new depression. 

The Record doesn’t agree with either view. 

The country isn't going to fall apart because a lot of bitter poli- 
ticians vented their spleen on the people generally when they 
thought they were venting it on the President. Rather, as Presi- 
dent Roosevelt observes, this callous and careless act of the lower 
branch of Congress will serve chiefly to check further progress— 
aoe the Nation standing still, when it ought to be moving 

ead. 

Let’s look at the facts and figures. 

The money was to be loaned: 

(1) For public works, such as bridges, highways, dams, and other 
construction which would help the stagnant heavy industries. 

(2) For railway equipment, to help revive the railroads, whose 
employment is 40 percent below normal, and which need 200,000 
freight cars. 

(3) For rural electrification—extension of electric service by pri- 
vately owned utility companies to more than a million families in 
farm sections who do not have it today—which would have boosted 
not only the construction industry but also the electric appliance 
ms For tenant farmers, to enable them to buy the lands on which 
—.— work and to help other farm owners rehabilitate their prop- 
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(5) Loans to finance shipments to Central and South America, 
to combat Fascist penetration. 

All those benefits are now lost. 

Yet those would have been only the direct benefits. 

One of the most important reasons for the lending program was 
to further spur recovery by expanding purchasing power. 

Suppose Congress had passed the bill but had cut the loan fund, 
let us say, $2,000,000,000 instead of three. On the experience of 
our past public-works expenditures— 

Expenditure of the $2,000,000,000 directly would have meant 
spending of an additional $3,000,000,000 indirectly—or a total of 
$5,000,000,000. 

Where would that $5,000,000,000 have gone? It would have gone 
into wages, raw materials, manufactured ; into some of the 
biggest businesses of the country. By increasing production it 
would have increased employment. 

As new jobs were born, as the money passed from hand to 
hand, new buying power would have been created for thousands 
of workers—and all in private industry. 

That would have benefited everybody. 

But how about the Government's credit? We are glad to answer 
that question. 

Expenditures of the Federal Government today average roughly 
8 percent of the national income, which is now over $60,000,000,000 
(it was only $42,000,000,000 when the New Deal began). 

Now, if the lending program put $5,000,000,000 into circulation, 
increasing the national income that much, the Government— 
under existing taxes—would receive about 8 percent of the gain. 
That means the income of the Government would increase $400,- 
000,000 a year. 

Yet because all the money would be loaned for self-liquidating 
enterprises, the chance of the Government losing would be very 


small. 
those 5 years, however, the Government would have en- 
joyed a gain of two billions in taxes. 

In other words, the Government’s credit would be stronger, 
because the Government's income would be greater—without im- 
posing new taxes. 

The Nation would be stronger because the Nation’s income 
would be greater. 

The security of business and employment would be greater— 
because more people would be buying more goods. 

It remains for conservatives in our Congress to proceed on the 
theory that business will be better if people buy less. 

Time will give them their answer. 

The 47 Democrats who sold out the New Deal they were 
pledged to support may feel they are beyond immediate reprisal 
at the polls, although many are worried by the unexpected defeat 
of Senator Brrp’s Tory clique in Virginia Tuesday. 

Sooner or later, however, the people will discover their be- 
trayal—and act accordingly. 

Sooner or later, the voters who voted to carry the Nation 
forward in 1932, voted to carry it forward in 1936—will vote to 
carry it forward again. 

That vote, we venture to predict, will come in 1940. 


THE ANTIALIEN BILL STRIKES AT US ALL 


The only good thing to be said about the Smith antialien bill 
passed by the House of Representatives last week is that it hasn't 
much chance of becoming law. The Senate is unlikely to consider 
it before adjournment. 

Even if the House action was only a gesture, a particularly 
nasty one, the situation is no less serious. What we are concerned 
about is the challenge to basic American principles and civil 
liberties. 

This bill would be a loaded gun pointed toward aliens, a gun 
that could easily be turned toward any other group in this 
country. 

On its face the bill seems unobjectionable. It is wrappped in 
the flag, in fine patriotic phrases. But we are glad to see our 
conservative contemporaries discovering as much harm lurking in 
this omnibus antialien bill as we do. Says the New York Times: 

“It is not easy in a measure like the Smith antialien bill * * * 
to separate those provisions which may be justified as a defense 
against real dangers from those which may themselves endanger 
our traditional liberties. But neither the language of some sections 
of the measure nor the debate on it gives assurance that the bill 
was dispassionately drawn and considered.” 

The more conservative New York Herald Tribune goes even 
further in its condemnation, saying: 

“By channeling popular disturbance over Communist and Nazi- 
Fascist activities into a flag-waving campaign against the alien, a 
measure like the Smith bill simply reduces the whole movement 
to the base and stupid level of a Nazi campaign against the Jews.” 

Certainly we're against the aliens committing the crimes men- 
tioned in the bill, crimes such as carrying weapons unlawfully, 
violating the State narcotic laws and inciting to mutiny in the 
Army and Navy. 

We're against anybody else committing the same crimes. 

We're not in favor of punishing a thief because he’s an alien, 
but because he’s a thief. 

Right there is the sinister implication of this bill: That aliens 
are more likely to become criminals than the native-born. 

We don’t believe it. The Wickersham Commission report in 
1930 and a more recent study in New York show that the crime 
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rate Z aliens is about half that expected on the basis of their 
numbers. 

We must not forget that about 1,000,000 aliens living here can’t 
become citizens because of technical flaws in their passports. We 
must not forget either that the 5,000,000 aliens in this country 
have about 6,000,000 children, native-born Americans, who would 
see their fathers and mothers lumped together as undesirable 
citizens if this bill should become law. 

Worst of all are the symptoms of hysteria on the part of our 
Congressmen revealed by the antialien bill; the same symptoms 
of unreasoning hate that caused the stoning of German bakeries 
during the World War. 

We don’t want to start off on a Nation-wide alien hunt. 
Once the hunt for aliens is in full cry, with the hunters wearing 
cloaks of patriotism, it would be easy to shift the hate toward 
naturalized citizens, toward racial minorities, toward religious 
minorities, 

We have enemies in this country, but not many of them are 
aliens. The enemies we have to fear are the native American 
products of unemployment, sweatshops, slums, and starvation in 
the midst of plenty. 

r 1e us not waste our time bating aliens. There is real work 
o do. , 


The Right to Work 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY CLARE E. HOFFMAN, OF MICHIGAN, ON 
AUGUST 38, 1939 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, the following is a radio talk delivered by me at 
Washington, over the Columbia Broadcasting System, on Au- 
gust 3, 1939: 


Fellow Americans, do you know of any reason why a man should 
be denied the right to work? 

Of late, every time a law-enforcing officer has ventured to inter- 
fere with the riot-inciting, head-cracking tactics of Bridges, Lewis, 
the C. I. O., or the Communists, someone complains that civil 
liberty is being denied to those who are closing factories, seizing 
private property, denying to workingmen the God-given right to 
earn a livelihood for themselves and their families. 

With strikes sweeping the country from coast to coast, we are 
face to face with the all-important question, Shall John L. Lewis 
or any other man or organization deny to an American citizen, 
until he has signed on the dotted line, the right to work? 

Senator La FOoLLETTE and Senator THOMAS of Utah, through the 
activities of the so-called Senate Civil Liberties Committee, have 
spent more than $100,000, have printed thousands of pages of tes- 
timony from biased and prejudiced, hand-picked witnesses, all 
tending to smear businessmen and to make it appear that em- 
ployers are persecuting workers. 

It is astounding that so biased, unfeir, and untrue a picture 
tending to create class hatred should be permitted by the Senate 
to be given to the public. 

Attorney General Murphy has joined in the hue and cry by 
sending special investigators into Harlan County, Ky., where their 
presence could only lend aid to Lewis’ United Mine Workers. 

Notwithstanding all of the activities of the Attorney General, 
the wholehearted assistance rendered the C. I. O. by Mme, 
Perkins and her Labor Department, the activities of the Labor 
Board, the threats of the Department of Justice to bring criminal 
trials, the liberty-loving mountaineers of old Kentucky, backed 
by the operators, defied the Communists, the C. I. O., John L. 
Lewis, and insisted upon and obtained an open-shop contract 
perhaps the only one in the soft-coal-mining industry. 

High on the roll of honor where are written the names of 
those who have fought the battle for liberty in this country 
should be inscribed the names of Gus Whitfield, A. F. Whitfield, 
Jr., George Whitfield, William Whitfield, Ed Whitfield, Jack Whit- 
field, and Bryan Whitfield, J. C. Stras, W. J. Cunningham, E. 
Floyd Wright, and Jack K. Dickinson—Harlan County coal op- 
erators all, members of the Harlan County Coal Operators As- 
sociation, which, with them, has defied Lewis, refused to yield to 
the intimidation of Federal authorities acting unjustly and arbi- 
trarily, and maintained in Harlan County at least, the principle 
that, in order to work, a man need not pay tribute to the United 
Mine Workers, the C. I. O., or any similar organization. 

We all know that religious freedom means the right of one to 
worship God as his faith may incline him. 
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Civil liberty is an all-embracing term. Civil liberty means the 
right of the individual, limited by the equal right of his fellow 
men, to do all those things which will protect life, property, the 
sanctity of the home, freedom of action, and which will aid him in 
the pursuit of happiness and prosperity. 

Civil liberty means freedom of action in acquiring, owning, and 
using property. It means the right to choose one's trade, occupa- 
tion, or profession; to work or not to work; to walk the streets 
and the highways in daylight or in darkness, free and unhampered 
by unlawful restrictions, pickets, goon squads, or wrecking crews. 

It includes the right of the individual to earn a livelihood for 
himself in any place and for any employer where he may be 
able to secure work at a wage satisfactory to him. 

It means the right to join or not to join the Elks, the Odd 
Fellows, the Masons, the Sons and Daughters of I Will Arise; to 
join either the Protestant church, the Catholic church, or no 
church at all, 

It includes the right to attempt, even though you be 60, to 
jitterbug, to do the big apple, the Lambeth walk, the rhumba, 
the shag, or the black bottom, or to sit at home in your easy 
chair and read your weekly newspaper. 

In short, civil liberty means the right to enjoy all those things 
which a citizen of these United States has come to regard as 
essential to his well-being. 

Who, then, is denying civil liberties to the citizens? 

The Senate Civil Liberties Committee and men pretending to 
be labor leaders have done more to deprive workers of their civil 
liberties than all employers in all the days gone by since the 
establishment of our Republic. 

A few days ago, blinded by its New Deal idolatry, a Washington 
weekly said Congress was becoming “increasingly antilabor.” No 
slander more foul was ever uttered and the publisher knows that 
there are not 10 men in Congress (it is doubtful if there be 1) 
whose sympathies are not with labor. 

Like many others, he failed to distinguish between the real 
friends of labor and those who pose as labor leaders, who are 
exploiting labor to serve their own political or selfish ends; who 
are in reality labor racketeers. 

Throughout our land, in industry after industry, in village, town, 
and city, strikes have been called, women and men have been 
driven from their places of employment, because so-called labor 

. leaders desired to establish themselves in positions of power and 
influence. All those who oppose these greedy, selfish racketeers 
are designated by them and by their friends as being antilabor. 

The real friends of labor are those who provide jobs, who pay 
wages, who advocate reasonable, wholesome laws under which labor 
can organize, bargain collectively, and meet on equal terms its 
employer. 

THE REAL ENEMIES OF LABOR UNIONS 

Lewis and his C. I. O. organization, in the soft coal mining, the 
motor, the packing, the steel industries—in fact, in all industries— 
are attempting to establish the rule that no man shall work until 
he has joined the C. I. O. 

If man would live, he must eat, and, if he would eat, someone 
must work. To demand that no one can work to earn the food 
to maintain his life, to care for and educate his family, to buy 
medicine in time of sickness, clothing to protect from winter's 
freezing cold—until that man has signed John L. Lewis’ card, is 
to insist that workingmen surrender their freedom. 

It is an attempt to impose a tyranny worse than that sought to 
be exercised by George III. 

Lewis and those business executives who contemplate adhering 
to the practice of hiring only those who sign on Lewis’ dotted 
line and deny employment to all others, may well consider the 
proposition of just where they will end if the rest of us, who are 
denied jobs unless we agree to Lewis’ terms, refuse to purchase 
or to use the products of the shop where only Lewis’ men may 
work. 

When Lewis or the C. I. O. establish the rule that only mem- 
bers of his organization can work in the motor industry, in the 
coal mines, in the packing plants, it may be well for the rest 
of us to refuse to use the motor vehicle, to burn the coal, or to 
eat the product of that packing plant, and let Lewis and his 
men purchase and consume that which they alone are permitted 
to produce. 

If neither of my sons, my grandsons, Sam, John, or David, is 
permitted to work in these industries, should we not serve our 
own interests by using oil for fuel, buying the motor vehicle 
made in the open shop, eating the finished product of that pack- 
ing plant which, without discrimination, opens its doors to every 
man who desires to work? 

Lewis intends to extend his rule over the field of agriculture; 
to force every farmer to employ on his farm only members of his 
union; to force the farmer’s boy to join a union before he can 
milk his dad’s cows; the daughter to pay dues before she can 
gather the eggs or churn the milk into butter. 

If once Lewis organizes the workers in the canning, the dairy, 
or any other industry having to do with the handling or the 
8 of a perishable product, what will be the effect of 
a e? 

The farmer, with his crop of perishable fruit or vegetables, 
would be utterly ruined by one sit-down strike. And do not 
forget that, within a year in the motor industry, a thousand 
strikes occurred, even after a contract with the union was signed. 

Do farmers intend to submit to that kind of ruinous dom- 
ination by anyone? If not, they will do well to awaken to the 
situation. 
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But, you say, it will not come to us. It will not happen here.” 
It has happened here. It has come to the farmers, not in one, 
but in thousands of instances. 

Let me cite you the case of a farmer in California—Dan Ryan. 
Dan had 180 cows in his barns. He had the men who were ready 
and willing to milk them. They refused to join a labor organiza- 
tion. He was told that, unless he discharged them or forced them 
to join, his milk would be declared “hot.” 

Being an American who believed in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, thinking he was protected under the Constitution of 
the State and the Nation, he refused to compel his men to join. 
His milk was declared “hot.” The truckers refused to handle it. 
The Borden Co. refused to use it, and for 600 days he sustained a 
loss of more than $30 a day. 

Why? Because he refused to require free-born Americans to join 
a particular organization. 

Because we do not believe in those things are we antilabor? 

Oh, no. The man who is antilabor is the man who insists that 
no man who depends upon labor for his livelihood shall have the 
privilege of earning that livelihood until he has paid tribute for 
the privilege of exercising a right for which his forefathers fought 
and died. 

The proposition maintained by Lewis and those who believe 
with him that no man can work in this heretofore free America 
of ours until he has joined a union is so absurd, is so ridiculous, 
is so un-American, that the only wonder is that it is given con- 
sideration. 

To support his demands, Lewis has used coercion, intimidation, 
force, violence—yes, and men have been killed defending their 
right to work. 

Lewis and his C. I. O. are the ones who are denying to the citizen 
the right to walk free and unhampered down the street; denying 
to the businessman the right to carry on, to give employment, to 
pay wages; denying to the worker his civil liberty, the right to 
work to feed, clothe, and shelter his wife and his children. 

Lewis is not a safe man to follow. He showed his vindictive- 
ness, his utter disregard for the truth, when he said that the Vice 
President was an “evil old man.” Everyone knows that Jack GARNER 
is honest, patriotic, and lives an exemplary domestic life. 

None should forget that after receipt of a telegram from Lewis 
on June 18, 1922, members of the United Mine Workers and their 
sympathizers, after unarmed union men had surrendered upon 
promise of safety, dragged some of them behind an automobile, 
shot others, and hanged still others until 25 were dead. 

We should remember—none should ever forget—that the road 
over which Lewis has traveled has been marked by lost jobs, closed 
factories, and in some instances by “ghost towns,“ by violence, by 
bloodshed, by death. 

Lewis should be taught by the orderly processes of the law that 
if he and his lieutenants go about the country inciting riots, driv- 
ing workers from their jobs, intimidating their families in their 
homes, they should be tried to determine whether they are violat- 
ing the law, and, if convicted, thrown into jail as common criminals. 

Neither Lewis nor his lieutenants should be privileged to violate 
the law. They should be treated as is the ordinary average citizen 
who starts a fight, destroys property, and beats or kills his 
fellow men. 

The time has come when we must determine here in this 
America of ours whether Lewis rules or whether the law is supreme. 

That issue has but one answer. The law must prevail if our 
liberty is to be secure. 


Government Aid for Dairymen—What the Gov- 
ernment Does and How and Where To Apply 
for Assistance—The North Country Dairyman 
Should Continue the Fight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS D. CULKIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1939 


Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, the dairyman of the North 
and Northeastern United States has been slowly but surely 
driven to the wall and is now facing universal bankruptcy. 
Milk and other dairy products are essential to the life and 
health of the American people, and the dairymen, working 
12 hours a day, 365 days of the year, has given the country a 
product unsurpassed anywhere in the world in sanitary and 
health-making qualities. For the past 10 years the dairyman 
has been obliged to sell his product below production costs, 
and as a result of this he is now being slowly driven off the 
land, and great areas are becoming untenanted. The sur- 
vivors of this group who, to my mind are the best American 
stock, have seen the professional take their product at 
starvation prices and market it with high profits, 
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The splendid report of Attorney General Bennett, of New 
York, who made an investigation into this situation, shows 
that the monopolists, including Borden’s and National 
Dairies, are making a profit of 24 percent on fluid milk and 
108 percent on the manufacture of dairy products. 

Through the years the Federal Government, States, and 
localities have multiplied the requirements of sanitary pro- 
duction. These have increased the dairyman’s costs, and 
with each increase in the cost of production the brazen 
monopolists have increased the cost to the public and de- 
creased the price to the farmer. 

MARKETING MONOPOLY 


Other types of farming suffer from the artificial conditions 
thrown around the marketing of the things they produce, 
but in no other type of marketing has the professional or 
distributor enjoyed such tremendous and traceable profits as 
in the marketing dairy field. The Federal Trade Commission 
has made repeated reports on these marketing monopolies, 
but effective action has not been taken by either State or 
Federal Governments to bring these monopolists within their 
control and to break up the combinations which have de- 
stroyed the dairy farmer. This situation naturally involves 
the 4,000,000 dairymen, who with their dependents constitute 
a group of 12,000,000 people. In my own district it involves 
the best there is in community life. There is no tragedy in 
America so outrageous in character as the destruction of this 
splendid group of citizens by this wholesale larceny. 

The Attorney General’s office, when Mr. Homer Cummings 
was in charge, made a frontal attack on this situation in the 
Chicago market area, procuring indictments against some 50 
distributors, including Borden’s and National Dairies, and 
related groups. Through the correct choice of lawyers and 
a sympathetic court, the usual procedure, a demurrer to 
these indictments was sustained and the indictments dis- 
missed. Credit should be given to the Attorney General's 
office and the Antitrust Division for their attempt to cure 
the condition. The court was obviously in error in dismiss- 
ing the indictments, and I am advised that the case is being 
appealed direct to the Supreme Court. The set-back is only 
temporary. The situation in the Chicago area was grievous, 
but in my judgment not so grievous as that of New York, 
where the dairyman up to 15 years ago enjoyed a prosperous 
livelihood. 


FIGHTING LEADERSHIP IS NEEDED 


The New York dairyman, be it said, has the greatest mar- 
ket in the United States—metropolitan New York—and should 
at all times have a living price for his products. It is a seri- 
ous indictment of the ability, if not of the sincerity of the 
self-constituted leaders of the dairymen that such is not the 
case. Some of this leadership has participated in the de- 
struction of the local markets for the dairyman’s products 
by buying up and dismantling cheese factories. This inept 
leadership has placed a load of professionals on the dairy- 
man’s back, and while enjoying huge salaries out of the 
dairyman’s lean purse, have steadily permitted this situation 
to grow more grievous. Leaders with fighting hearts are 
needed at this time. All others should be speedily thrown in 
the scrap heap. 

ANTITRUST ACTION PROMISED 

On Friday, August 4, 1939, in company with my colleagues, 
CLYDE H. Situ, of Maine; B. J. Gexrmann, of Wisconsin; 
STEPHEN BoLLES, of Wisconsin; James C. OLIVER, Maine; WIL- 
LIAM LEMKE, North Dakota; MerLIN HULL, of Wisconsin; 
Frank B. KEEFE, of Wisconsin; and R. T. Buckier, Minne- 
sota, I went to the Attorney General’s office and presented a 
petition requesting appropriate legal action be taken for the 
dissolution of Borden’s and National Dairies into their con- 
stituent parts. All of the gentlemen above named believe 
that the present lowly condition of the dairyman is due to a 
Nation-wide monopoly which exists in the dairy marketing 
field. They further believe that no solution of this situation 
is possible until such time as these monopolies are removed 
by legal action. 

Attorney General Murphy, with Mr. Thurman Arnold, in 
charge of antitrust prosecution, received us very courteously, 
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and we had a full and fair discussion of the issues. The 
Attorney General assured us that he was in sympathy with us 
and that the matter would have the attention of his office. 

We have made an appointment with Mr. Arnold for Mon- 
day, August 7, and will go over that matter in detail with him 
at that time. We invite the attention of the House to the 
grievous situation nationally of the 3,000,000 dairymen and 
their 9,000,000 dependents, and we will keep the Members and 
the country fully advised of the developments in the situation. 

DROUGHT CONDITIONS 

The dairyman’s present gievous situation has been aggra- 
vated by a drought, in the northeastern area. He faces 
the fall and winter with an acute feeding problem. He is 
already mortgaged to the hilt, and is heavily in debt for 
taxes and the actual necessities of life. In other words, 
the man who is feeding the people and making high profits 
for the dairy monopolists, Borden’s and National Dairies, is 
getting in a situation where he has no place to lay his head. 
Twenty years ago he was the finest type of individualist ever 
produced by any civilization. Today his condition is becom- 
ing comparable to that of the itinerant sharecropper of 
Oklahoma. 

SHOULD STAY ON THE LAND 7 

Despite these desperate conditions, I urge the dairymen 
stay on the land and continue to fight to get living condi- 
tions. I belieye there will soon be the dawn of a better day. 
To aid in his present situation, I am calling the attention 
of the farmers to the various agencies of Government which 
have been set up for the purpose of aiding those who are 
facing a foreclosure, debt, or taxes. 

I will enumerate these agencies and their duties in order, 
and ask that the farmer who is in an existing emergency 
apply to the particular agency which is authorized to handle 
his case. These agencies are as follows: 

MORTGAGE FORECLOSURE 

First. The farmer who is about to lose his home by mort- 
gage foreclosure should take advantage of the Frazier-Lemke 
moratorium, which has been held constitutional by the United 
States Supreme Court. This act amends the Bankruptcy Act 
and provides that a farmer who is unable to pay his debts 
can take advantage of section 75 by filing his petition with 
the clerk of the court of the United States district court in 
his district. I would suggest the farmers in the various 
counties of the Thirty-second Congressional District, who are 
threatened with foreclosure, take this up with the Farm 
Bureau agents in their respective -counties who will assist 
them in the preparation of the necessary petition. This will 
give the farmer a moratorium of 3 years during which he will 
be permitted to retain possession of his property under suit- 
able terms fixed by the court. 

My colleague, Mr. LEMKE, of North Dakota, the author of 
the bill, tells me that this moratorium has been most effective 
in the western jurisdiction. I urge all farmers who have 
foreclosures threatened or pending to adopt this procedure. 

EMERGENCY REHABILITATION LOANS 

Second. In areas stricken by drought farmers often need 
small loans quickly to save their crops or provide feed for 
their livestock. In such cases the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration in the Department of Agriculture provides loans with- 
out formality. In the counties of Oswego, Jefferson, and 
Lewis this matter is handled by Mr. James F, Reeves, who 
has charge of the F. S. A. work in those counties, with head- 
quarters in the Federal Building at Watertown, N. Y. In 
Madison County, Mr. Herbert Brokaw, with headquarters in 
the Masonic Building at Norwich, N. Y., is in charge. Both 
of these gentlemen are able, sympathetic administrators and 
will handle matters with promptness and absence from red 
tape. 

Pe STANDARD REHABILITATION LOANS 

Third. These loans are made to farmers who need seed, 
tools, livestock, and other equipment necessary to carry on 
farming operations, and who cannot get adequate credit 
elsewhere. These loans are repaid over a period of from 
1 to 5 years at 5-percent interest. Applications for this 
ee Should be made to the F. S. A. supervisors named 

ve, 
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MEDICAL AID LOANS 

Fourth. Frequently farmers have difficulties in making 
ends meet because of sickness in their families. Health 
group programs should be organized to provide medical care 
for low-income farm families at a cost which they can afford. 
I commend this provision to the Farm Bureau agents for 
their action and consideration. 

FARM DEBT ADJUSTMENT 

Fifth. For farmers overburdened with debt, the Farm Se- 
curity Administration provides a means by which their debts 
can be adjusted to their capacities to pay. This is available 
to all farmers whether or not they take part in other phases 
of the F. S. A. program. Some preliminary organization is 
necessary on this, but the Washington set-up is effective and 
sympathetic and needs only local application. I commend 
the consideration of this to the Farm Bureau agents in each 
county of the district. 

SERVICES FREE OF CHARGE 

There are no preliminary or present dues to any organiza- 
tion contingent on any of the above applications. The 
officials hereinbefore enumerated are not the employees of 
any farm organization, but are paid by National, State, and 
county contributions. 

NATION IS IN DAIRYMAN’S DEBT 

The farmers of Jefferson, Oswego, Madison, and Lewis 
Counties should have no false pride about accepting the 
cooperation of these agencies. The country is in their debt 
because of their contribution to its health and well-being. 
The farmer should remember that he is a victim of a system 
which contrary to law has been permitted to well-nigh 
destroy him. If there are any complications about any of 
the above matters, I ask the applicant to write me either 
at Washington, D. C., or Oswego, N. Y. 

I again urge the farmer to stay on the land and continue 
the fight. I have strong hopes that the great economic 
wrong that is being done him will be righted through opera- 
tion of the law. I have strong hopes that in the near future 
strong leadership will arise, or the dairyman’s present leader- 
ship will become more seagoing. Under such auspices I 
predict he will get a living price for his product with a 
reasonable profit. That is all he asks for his past sacrifices, 
toil, and suffering. The dairyman’s case is based on law and 
justice and must go forward to victory. 


Yes; the South Has Sort of Come Around 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
O 


HON. CLYDE T. ELLIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM ARKANSAS GAZETTE 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, on July 30 there appeared in 
the Arkansas Gazette, a paper of State-wide circulation pub- 
lished at Little Rock, Ark., an editorial entitled “Yes; the 
South Has Sort of Come Around,” which I insert in full in 


the RECORD: 
[From the Arkansas Gazette] 

When he complains that Southern States are “draining off the 
wealth” of the rest of the country by taking more money out of 
the Treasury in Federal grants than they put in through the pay- 
ment of Federal taxes, Congressman Bates (Republican, Massa- 
chusetts) should remember that the Federal taxes collected in a 
State are not always paid by the people of that State alone. Every 
cigarette smoker in the country helps to pay the Federal excise 
taxes collected in chief part in North Carolina and Virginia. Na- 
tional corporations, which pay their Federal taxes in Northern or 
Eastern States where their plants or main offices are located, get 
the money for them from every State where their goods or services 
are sold, 

And this Massachusetts Republican should remember that Presi- 
dent John Quincy Adams, whom Massachusetts gave to the Nation, 
made internal improvements by the Federal Government the main 
topic of his inaugural address. He extolied the value of such 
projects and declared that from their execution posterity would 
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“derive a fervent gratitude” and deeply feel and acknowledge “the 
beneficent action of our Government.” Nor did he say anything 
about limiting the internal improvements made in a State to the 
amount of Federal taxes collected in that State. 

In the political development of the United States the Southern 
States were preeminently the upholders of the doctrine of State 
rights. In the controversy over the making of internal improve- 
ments by the Federal Government, which was a burning political 
issue for more than a generation from Jefferson’s time to Jackson's, 
it was the South which challenged the right of the Central Govern- 
ment to undertake such works under any powers vested in it by the 
Constitution. But the North raised up Daniel Webster, who devoted 
his great career to championship of national as opposed the feder- 
ated government. Then the North fought the Civil War and wrote 
with the bayonet what Webster had preached with his words. 

Now, in the full spirit in which Robert E. Lee accepted the final 
arbitrament of Appomattox, the South makes its acknowledgment 
of the beneficent action of our Government in internal improve- 
ments. In this day the South, former Confederacy though it was, 
yields to no other part of the country in sincere and patriotic 
fealty to the Old Flag and the appropriation. 


The Employer—Taxpayer Is Again Given Consider- 
ation and Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1939 


Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, a few moments 
ago we heard from the leaders of the House conference on 
the Social Security bill that the measure as now agreed 
upon would save businessmen $65,000,000 a year, and by 
freezing the rate at 1 percent would save employers and 
workers $275,000,000 in 1940. In regard to credits and 
refunds to taxpayers under title 9 of the Social Security Act 
and the abolition of the heretofore heavy penalties for 
belated payment of those taxes, many businessmen and em- 
ployers will be saved the sum total of $15,000,000. 

This latter item is personally very gratifying to me and 
I wish again to express my satisfaction that the Ways and 
Means Committee has written it into the law, and that it 
has remained in the bill during this long conference session, 
being found in the report before us today. I suggested this 
amendment 2 years ago. On April 10 last when this social- 
security measure was before the House, I pointed out the 
favorable nature of this provision for the average American 
employer and businessman. Now that we are assured by 
the chairman of this committee that this will save $15,000,000 
which have already been collected under the previous act, 
or which would have been collectible if the act had nòt been 
amended, it is again a matter of favorable comment that the 
bill is so amended. 

My own interest in this matter rises out of the fact that 
I suggested this amendment of the Social Security Act as a 
matter of justice to some of my own constituents, and as a 
square deal to all taxpayers throughout the Nation who 
were the victims of an unduly harsh provision in the original 
law. In the Seventy-fifth Congress I introduced a bill, 
H. R. 8779, which the Ways and Means Committee in- 
corporated in the Revenue Act of 1938 in a very generous 
form. Again in this Congress I introduced a bill, H. R. 
898, which is now made a permanent part of the social- 
security law by the action of the committee drafting this 
bill, and by the action of the conferees in keeping the 
provision in the report we are now adopting. Let me say 
that the effect of this measure is to lessen the receipts in 
the Treasury Department for social-security purposes. 

Now, I am distinctly a friend of the social-security policy, 
and naturally I want that fund to grow properly and ade- 
quately. However, I do not want money collected by the 
strong arm of the Government, even for so good a cause as 
social security, if there is an element of harshness or of in- 
justice in the collection of funds. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, let me give additional emphasis to 


what Chairman DovucHron, Congressman TREADWAY, and 
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Congressman McCormack have stated a few minutes ago 
that the changes made in this Social Security Act truly were 


meant to relieve the burdens of the taxpayers. 


The sponsors 


of this legislation have earnestly worked to temper the tax 
burdens, both as to rates of taxation and as to penalties im- 
posed for delay or failure to pay, having in mind the interest 
of the taxpaying employers as well as the social-security bene- 


ficiaries. 


How can any man say that the men who have just 


finished drafting this legislation are unfriendly to business? 


General Legislation of Public Interest Passed by 


Seventy-sixth Congress, First Session 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SHERMAN MINTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 5 (legislative * of Wednesday, August 2), 


1939 


oe 88 05 GENERAL LEGISLATION OF PUBLIC INTEREST PASSED 
Y THE SEVENTY-SIXTH CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recor» a list of some of the general leg- 
islation of public interest passed by the Seventy-sixth Con- 
gress, first session, under the able leadership of the Senator 


from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. 


There being no objection, the matter referred to was or- 


dered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Some of the general re of public interest passed by Seventy- 


sixth Congress, first session 


Number of 
bill or resolu- 
tion 


Short title 


1 to amend act relating too 
tural Adjustment Act, including hops as a com- 


Nae 
4 Adjustment Act of 1938, to amend sec. 322 (ref- 


erendum). 
1 8 Adjustment Act of 1938, to amend sec. 335 (e) 
wheat 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, to amend sec. 344 
(time extension). 
py Scene — i er Act, relating to percentage 


Agricultural roe me erga Act of 1938, relating to cotton 

o 

rere tural extension, to further develop cooperation in 
tural Marketing Act, relating to interest rates 

8 Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, relating to 


ples. 
Any, relating to the care of animals 
y, to create Military Secretary to Generali 
ict (leg to 5 Aug. 19 of each year as National 
Aviation Day 
Aviation, to movie for the training of civil aircraft pilots.. 
Aviation, rel ponp to tosa of supplies to attachés aceredited 


Blind, to provide books for the adult 
Canal Zone Code, to amend, relating to retirement 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, to construct certain vessels for_ 
— ee Academy, to authorize contingent expendi- 


cone Quard, e A T E ENN EA 
Coast G . os = hoo yadai — 5 functions 
Coast Cent ans to retirement of personnel under 
certain co ates 
Coast Guard Reserve, to establish. __......-....-...--.--- 
Come G Guard, station, to establish Keweenaw Peninsula, 
ich 
Coast Guard, toestablish Wrightsville Beach, North Caro- 


Coast Guard, to readjust the commissioned personnel of... 
Commerce, to establish the position of Under Secretary 
Commodity Credit Co: tion, to continue functions o 
Soe eee punishment for transmitting threaten- 


Oien pool trust 8 ‘oi extend time for retirement. 
Criminal Code, sec. 224, relating to insured-mail matter 
— 8 0 of Columbia, relating 10 and trust companies 


District of Columbia, relating to benefit assessments for 
condemnation of 
--| District of Columbia, relating to public utilities in 
a of Columbia, to amend par. 57, relating to 
on for. 
peA District trict of Columbia, to amend Traffic Act of 1925. 
1 Public resolution. 


8. 1301 
8. J. Res. 111_. 


H. R. 5019 
R. 3221 
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Some of the general legislation of public interest passed by Seventy- 


sixth Congress, first session—Continued 


Number of Num- 
bill or resolu- Short title 22 
tion ublic 
w 
N District of Columbia, to appoint research assistants in 22 
public schools. 
H. R. 3134. Employees, relating to detail of certain, to Philippines 63 
8.1 ay lest fk s aap ed Act, to amend 382 
H.R Ai Drug Act, to provide postponement of certain 151 
provisions. 
Federal Reserve notes, relating to collateral security 162 
4 — Reserve System, rela! to loans to officors of 135 
ember banks of. 
Filipinos, to provide for certain, to emigrate 241 
3 rovide for the OUALOR of of certain 121 
8 “ca! biting the eee 0¹ paren te — E 
aa e unauthorized use of insignia... 1 
reorganization I.. 19 
2 —. — to revenue bonds issued under Act 174, 312 
H. R. 162. * relating to rules of procedure in the district courts 133 
Bosing, to provide census ſoertk 385 
proa s authorize the use of water on certain reclamation 97 
— 
--| Judges, to aan ate ege ee errands for disability to 269 
Labor De ment, to authorize special statistical dies. 35 
8. ri Ras 118._| Library, lin D. Roosevelt, to establish and maintain. +30 
H. R. 5756. Merchant Marine Act, to amend sec. 509 relating to the 116 
construction of vessels of. 
H. R. 6977__..| Mining, to extend the oa in which annual assessment 163 
work may be 8 
H. R. 4087 joe defense, relating to General Headquarters Air 72 
. National defense, relat to the purchase of strategic and 117 
critical materials, 9185 < 
H. R. 3791__..| National defense, to } age more effectively for. ....._.-- 18 
H. J. Res™225. NADA Gallery of Art, relating to the maintenance of 9 
H. R. 5324 National Housing Act, to amend certain sections ot 111 
H. R. 2200. Naturalization, relating to petitions ſor 138 
S. 888. Naval Academy, to 8 additional midshipmen 119 
H. R. 5765. ee — Marine Corps Reserves, to authorize aviation 129 
cade 
H. R. Navy and Marine Memorial, to complete 53 
e Navy, to authorize repairs of certain naval vessels .-.___-- 37 
H. R. 2878. gout 5 authorize Secretary to construct certain public 106 
H. R. 8 45 authorize Secretary to construct certain public 43 
works. 
Cy. ee Navy, to construct certain auxiliary vessels ſor 45 
S. 1019___.....| Olympic games, to authorize expense incident to—-—ᷣᷣ— 29 
H. R. gf ey ance to authorize the Secretary of War to ex- 70 
ange ce 
H. J. Res. 163. Bape Canal, to participate in twenty-fifth anniversary 5 
of openin 
2 — Penal Code, to amend sec. 243 relating to the marking of 131 
H. R. 6037 Penal laws, to amend section 194. 330 
S. 1302... roleum, to regulate interstate and nen, a 158 
8. 1871... Polite activities, an act to prevent certa 252 
H. R. 4771. ostal Service, limiting working hours of . 5 à 79 
H. R. 4772. Postal Service, relating to certain time credits in (pneu- 73 
matic-tube service). 
H. R. Postal Service, relating to ages os sg credit for sick leave 78 
H. R. 2 W relating to night employees (pneumatic- 74 
8. J. Res. 76... Postal Service, relating to star-route contracts 4 
H. R. 4786. Postal Service, to extend provision of 40-hour law (pneu- 75 
matic-tube system). 
H. R. 1 Public Health Service, in the Coast and Geodetic Survey.. 48 
H. R. Lanio Law 370, to amend, International Boundary Com- 134 
mission. 
H. R. 547 Railroad Le enw Insurance Act, to amen 141 
8. 1104 „ ‘inance Corporation, to continue functions 2 
H. J. Relief, making additional appropriation ſor 1 
H.J. -| Relief, making additional 1 . 10 
8. J. Reorganization, providing that plans Nos. 1 and 2 effective 20 
July 1, 1939. 
H. R. Revenas, to 8 for and equal taxation . 155 
H.R. Rio Grande ven consent for nahi 01. 96 
H. R. 199 Seamen, relative to Bethe og te of wages 2 99 
S. 2065. Securities, regulation of sale through the mai 253 
H. R. 663: Social Security Act, to amen 379 
S. 1098.__ Soil ry nv and Domestic Allotment Act, 9 
nsurance 
H. R. 3325 Stab ization fund, relating to -- 165 
H. R. 3646 Sundry Civil Appropriation Act, to amend, relating to 115 
H. J. Supreme Court Building Commission, to abol iss 145 
H. R. poms tion of the compensation of public officers and em- 32 
H.R. Unemployment compensation laws, relating to adminis- 36 
ration of. 
H. R. 17%. Yesuls (se. 4498), relating to renewal of licenses w 105 
H. R. 1786_ Vessels (sec. 4325), relating to the renewal of license of. 101 
S. 1583. W 8 2, 1920, relating to load lines 93 
H. R. 6065 ves to authorize major overhauls for certain naval_____ 212 
H. R. 950. Vessels, to exempt certain, from Officers’ Competency Oer- 16 
tificates Convention. 
H. R. 2320_.._| Veterans oe Spanish-American War, relating to medical 62 


freatinent 
ds, relating to civil government for_.......-..- 
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The Conservation Movement in Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


LETTER FROM HON. EDWARD E. BROWNE 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following letter re- 
ceived by me from Hon. Edward E. Browne, of the Wisconsin 
Conservation Commission, together with the statement 
referred to therein: 


THE STATE OF WISCONSIN CONSERVATION COMMISSION, 
Waupaca, Wis., July 28, 1939. 
Hon. RED MURRAY, 


House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dran FRIEND REID: The W. P. A. has helped the conservation 
movement in Wisconsin very greatly. Mr. A. M. Keister, supervisor 
of works program, who has been in charge of this work, has been 
very efficient, and the local men under him have also been exceed- 
ingly efficient. 

I am enclosing a statement of his work in this State and wish 
you would put the same in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp under exten- 
sion of your remarks. 

If you desire, you can ask leave to extend your remarks by print- 
ing a report of the W. P. A. in Wisconsin, which has been requested 
by Edward E. Browne, former Member of Congress, and who is 
now a member of the Conservation Commission of Wisconsin. 

If, beforehand, you ask permission of the Democrat floor leader, 
who, I think, is RAYBURN, and also Martin of Massachusetts, Re- 
publican floor leader, both of whom I am acquainted with, I am 
sure there will be no objection. 

There is a great deal of information in this report, and I think 
3 advertises Wisconsin and the conservation work that we are doing 

ere. 

With personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp E. Browne. 


BIENNIUM REPORT COVERING THE COOPERATION OF THE WORKS PROGRESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


During the biennium from July 1, 1936, to June 30, 1938, the 
prosecution of the extension program of projects sponsored by the 
Wisconsin Conservation Commission continued to be a major 
activity of the Works Progress Administration. The work of ev- 
ery division of the department was advanced by this cooperation, 
and therefore any attempt to summarize all of the work accom- 
plished by W. P. A. workers would to a large extent overlap the 
reports of the accomplishments of each division. Consequently, 
it is the purpose of this report to present only a of 
W. P. A. employment and expenditures on conservation projects, 
together with a sufficient outline of specific accomplishments to 
indicate the value and extent of the impetus which the long range 
program of the conservation commission has received from the 
cooperation of the Works Progress Administration. 

With the advice and assistance of the several division superin- 
tendents, county-wide “blanket” conservation project proposals 
were prepared and submitted under the direction of the depart- 
ment's supervisor of work projects. These proposals requested the 
approval of the Works Progress Administration at Washington, 
D. C., for the prosecution of the commission’s program in 56 
counties of the State. Almost without exception they were ap- 
proved as submitted, and under the authority so granted, 229 
additional subprojects were submitted during the biennium. 
Each of these subprojects embodies a break-down of the work 
which it was planned to accomplish on an indivdual undertak- 
ing, together with details of the materials and equipment to be 
furnished by the W. P. A. and the conservation commission, re- 
spectively. Since the start of the W. P. A. program in July 1935, 
nearly 700 of these specific subprojects have been submitted for 
operation, and 386 were in operation at some period during the 
biennium just closed, which opened with 3,421 W. P. A. workers 
employed on 113 subprojects, and closed with 3,782 men employed 
on 102 subprojects. The decrease in the number of subprojects 
in operation together with the increase in the number of men 
employed is in part accounted for by the completion during the 
biennium of a number of work units providing for the construc- 
tion of buildings on which only twenty to twenty-five men are 
ordinarily employed. (A list of these buildings arranged accord- 
ing to departmental divisions is appended to this report.) An- 
other factor was the definite effort of the W. P. A. administrative 
Officials to reduce the number of subprojects in operation by the 
consolidation of projects providing for similar or related work 
and the elimination of crews of less than 10 men. 
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During the biennium the W. P. A. expended a total of $2,651,659 
on projects sponsored by the commission. this amount 
$2,359,814 was expended for labor and $292,054 was expended for 
material and equipment. During the same period the commis- 
sion was credited with a sponsor's contribution of $449,359, of 
which $153,489 was credited as the value of the supervisory serv- 
ices supplied by the conservation department employees, and 
$295,870 was credited as the value of contributed materials and 
equipment. When added to the record of expenditures and con- 
tributions quoted in the report for the preceding biennium, these 
figures show that during the 3 years since the start of the W, P. A, 
program in July 1935 the W. P. A. has expended a total of 
$4,199,022 on projects sponsored by the commission and has credited 
the commission with contributing equipment, materials, and labor 
valued at $613,320. 

Because of its fundamental importance, almost two-thirds of 
the subprojects sponsored by the conservation commission have 
provided for work directly or indirectly required for the protection 
and expansion of Wisconsin's forests. Among the most important 
accomplishments of the W. P. A. workers engaged on these projects 
during the biennium has been the construction of 103 miles of 
new truck trails and the reconstruction of 95 miles of old truck 
trails. The State-owned forest-protection telephone system was 
also improved by the completion of 112 miles of new lines, the 
reconstruction of 25 miles of existing lines, and the clearing of the 
right-of-way on 213 miles of lines on which communication was 
threatened by the encroachment of brush and trees. 

One of the primary needs of the forest-protection division had 
long been a sufficient number of suitably planned ranger stations 
and garage and storage buildings. This need was almost entirely 
met by the completion during the biennium of 23 ranger-station 
and garage buildings, each of which combines in a building of 
concrete block or native stone construction an office and five 
garage stalls on the ground floor, together with storage space for 
tools and equipment and a modern four- or five-room apartment 
on the second floor. 

Two headquarters buildings were also completed, one at Antigo 
and the other at Park Falls. These buildings provide the larger office 
Space and living quarters needed for a district headquarters besides 
heated garage space for three or four cars and trucks. At the Rhine- 
lander-area headquarters two 6-stall garage buildings, so designed 
that they now constitute a single 12-stall garage and storage build- 
ing, were completed, and three additional garage and storage build- 
ings were completed at Hayward, Brule, and Spooner. 

When the building which now houses the forest protection head- 
quarters at Tomahawk was acquired a few years ago it was badly in 
need of repair and remodeling to better suit the purposes of the 
department. During the biennium most of the work of reroofing, 
repairing, and repainting the building throughout was completed, 
and additional offices, storerooms, drafting rooms, and assembly 
rooms were constructed. Heavy machinery and equipment was 
moved and reinstalled in more advantageous locations. Several 
thousand additional square feet of space were created by the instal- 
lation of a second floor in portions of the building, and a painting 
room completely equipped with ventilating fans and other safety 
measures was added in which trucks, tractors, plows, and other 
equipment can be quickly and safely repainted by modern spray 
methods. A large testing tank was also constructed which enables 
the department's mechanics to thoroughly test and check the scores 
of large and small fire-fighting pumps which are forwarded from 
the protection districts throughout the State to the forest-protection 
oe Spgs for repair and reconditioning during the winter 
months. 

The construction of a two-story brick airplane hangar and landing 
field adjacent to the headquarters building was also completed. A 
large basement beneath the hangar building is connected with the 
headquarters building by an underground passage and provides 
storage space for dozens of tractors, trucks, fire plows, pumps, and 
other equipment. 

The carpenter and machine-shop facilities at Tomahawk also 
made it feasible to carry on a number of other projects under 
which more than 7,000 conservation department roadside signs 
were built or repaired and improved types of fire-fighting equip- 
ment were developed and constructed. Of particular interest 1s 
the construction by W. P. A. mechanics of 11 units of a new type 
of trailer designed to transport a complete tractor and fire-plow 
assembly weighing up to 10 tons. 

W. P. A. workers were also employed in reducing fire hazards 
on over 10,000 acres of dangerous slash areas and along over 1,000 
miles of State, county, and town roads. 

It will be noted that most of the department’s efforts toward 
reforestation have been directed toward the goal of adequate 
forest protection rather than toward any vast W. P. A. program of 
planting forest-tree seedlings. Nevertheless, the capacity of the 
State forest nursery was greatly expanded and more than a mil- 
lion seedling forest trees were planted by W. P. A. crews. 

During the biennium a special effort was made to promote the 
operation of projects providing for repairs, improvements, and 
increased production facilities at the State fish hatcheries, and 
buildings and equipment at all of the 15 regular hatcheries were 
completely repaired and repainted throughout. Several additions 
were built and some of the residence and hatchery buildings were 
completely remodeled. Similar work was also carried on at many 
of the seasonal hatchery stations. Some of the more important 
accomplishments were as follows: 

At the Hayward hatchery a new six-room residence building and 
a four-stall garage were constructed, and the main hatchery build- 
ing was enlarged and remodeled throughout. Several new ponds, 
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were constructed and other ponds and raceways protected by 
riprap. 

At the Crystal Springs hatchery a five-room residence and a 
garage building were completed, and the capacity of the hatchery 
more than doubled by the construction of additional raceways 
and improvements to the hatchery building and ponds. 

At the northeast fisheries headquarters at Woodruff, a 2-story 
10-stall garage and dormitory building of fireproof construction 
was completed, in addition to two net houses, each 100 feet in 
length and 30 feet in width. A fourth building containing a large 
mess hall, kitchens, and living quarters was completed in cooper- 
ation with the C. C. C. organization, and, as the biennium closed, 
a fifth structure of approximately the same size as the net houses, 
and designed for use as a repair shop and equipment-storage 
building, had been 95 percent completed. A second 10-stall garage 
of frame construction was also well under way. A large amount 
of pond construction and repair and general landscaping work was 
also completed at this hatchery. 

At the Osceola hatchery a six-stall garage and warehouse build- 
ing was erected, and extensive flood damage to dams and reser- 
voirs repaired. 

At the Wild Rose hatchery a four-stall garage was constructed 
and the residence building was enlarged and completely repaired 
and repainted throughout. At this hatchery also extensive work 
was done on the construction of new ponds and the riprapping of 
both the new and old ponds. 

At Sheboygan and Sturgeon Bay the hatchery buildings and liy- 
888 quarters were remodeled and repaired and repainted through- 
out. 

At the Delafield and Salmo Lake hatcheries new dams were 
constructed to insure an adequate water supply, and at the Salmo 
Lake hatchery in particular a large amount of pond and raceway 
repair and retaining wall construction was completed. 

At the northwest fisheries headquarters at Spooner the extensive 
program of development planned by the fisheries division was well 
under way as the biennium closed with two net houses almost 
half completed in cooperation with the C. C. C. organization, and 
the first of the four residence buildings planned for this area 
headquarters 25 percent completed. Work was also progressing 
rapidly on several of the large ponds which will be available for 
use during the next season. 

At the Madison hatchery a new 9-acre bass-rearing pond was 
completed, and a 5-acre pond was constructed near the village of 
Blair, in Trempealeau County, on the site of what had previously 
been a swamp and the village dump. During their first season of 
operation in the summer of 1937, both the Madison and Blair ponds 
each produced from 125,000 to 150,000 bass for planting in the 
southern counties of the State. The Madison hatchery buildings 
were also completely repaired and repainted. A great deal of addi- 
tional pond construction and general landscaping work was done, 
and a two-story 12-stall garage of fireproof sandstone construction 
was 40-percent completed. 

Near the village of Conover in Vilas County a third large rear- 
ing pond which may be used for either bass or muskellunge propa- 
gation was created by the construction of two dams on the Little 
Tamarack River. 

At all of the hatcheries where W. P. A. crews were employed, 
the general work consisted of the improvement of water supply, 
the construction of new ponds and raceways, and the repairing, 
cleaning, and riprapping of older ponds and raceways, in addition 
to the repairing and repainting of all buildings and equipment. 
Had it not been for this program of almost completely overhauling 
the hatchery facilities of the fisheries division it would have been 
impossible for the conservation department to not only attain but 
surpass its goal of planting more than a billion fish during both 
the seasons of 1937 and 1938. 

However, if more than a fractional percentage of these tiny fish 
are to live and grow to legal size, our lakes and streams must be 
peed in a condition to provide them with food and shelter. 

er the lake and stream improvement program sponsored by 
the conservation commission, W. P. A. crews have placed thou- 
sands of brush refuges, sapling tangles, bass spawning boxes, and 
minnow spawners in over 200 Wisconsin lakes. Practically all of 
these lake-improvement structures were built and placed during 
the winter months in accordance with data obtained from pre- 
vious surveys which indicated the type of structures which were 
necessary in any particular lake to improve the propagation and 
protection of young fish and the protection of natural foods neces- 
sary for their survival and growth. 

During the summer months the lake and stream improvement 
crews concentrated on stream work and improved more than 400 
miles of trout streams by the installation of several types of cur- 
rent deflectors designed to protect the stream banks from erosion, 
to provide small trout with shelter, to create deep shaded pools, 
or to scour underlying silt deposits from gravelled spawning beds. 
Also the channels of hundreds of springs were cleared, thereby 
allowing the cold spring water to find its way into nearby trout 

, and tens of thousands of willows and alders, as well as 
many thousands of commercially valuable trees, were planted along 
stream banks for the dual purpose of providing shade and protect- 
ing the banks against further erosion. 

No attempt was made to do improvement work on the largest 
possible number of trout streams because it was the policy of both 
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the conservation department and the W. P. A. to select only those 
streams most in need of improvement and then, insofar as avail- 
able W. P. A. labor made it possible, to complete the work of im- 
proving those streams from their headwaters to their mouths. 

At the State experimental game and fur farm at Poynette, Wis., 
a series of projects have been prosecuted since early in the W. P. A. 
program. Some of the outstanding units completed under these 
projects during the biennium are the following: 

On the fur section of the State experimental game and fur farm 
a seven-room brick and frame residence was erected for the use 
of the farm manager, and a two-story assembly and lecture hall 
was constructed to provide facilities for the numerous meetings of 
game and fur breeders which are held at the farm, and also to 
provide living quarters for some of the employees who must be 
readily available during certain seasons of the year. 

A large barn, 75 feet in length by 36 feet in width, was built pri- 
marily for the purpose of providing storage space for several tons 
of hay and grain, and adjoining it a refrigeration plant and 
slaughterhouse was constructed in which the meat diet required 
by the fur-bearing animals is prepared and kept in cold storage 
until ready for use. The additional refrigeration facilities provided 
by this building have also made it possible for the fur farm to use 
many tons of carp and other rough fish which the Department 
obtains from its rough fish removal operations. 

A four-stall garage, a native stone electrical transformer vault, 
and a root cellar for the storage of the very considerable tonnage 
of vegetables consumed were also constructed, in addition to 
several hundred breeding pens and runs, and over 6 miles of woven 
wire fencing. A large amount of W. P. A. labor was also employed 
in general landscaping and in the construction of retaining walls, 
driveways, sewers, and water mains. 

On the game section of the farm a carpenter and machine shop, 
48 feet in length by 80 feet in breadth, which had been previously 
constructed by W. P. A. labor, was used during the biennium by a 
crew of W. P. A. carpenters for the construction of several hundred 
game-bird brooders, feeding hoppers, and pens. A feed and 
equipment building, 75 feet by 30 feet, which also houses some of 
the administrative offices, was completed early in the biennium, 
and during 1937 a two-story incubator building 100 feet by 36 
feet was constructed. The completion of this building has enabled 
the conservation department to more than double its previous 
sannat production of game-bird chicks for release throughout the 

tate. 

W. P. A. funds and labor also made it possible to construct 
nearly 200 boats for the use of the law-enforcement and fisheries 
divisions, and have greatly accelerated the work of rough fish 
removal and the improvement of State forests and parks, as well 
as aiding in projects for the conduct of surveys and the compila- 
tion of data relating to all phases of conservation work. 


[Wisconsin Conservation Department, Madison, Wis.] 
Principal buildings and other items of work completed or under- 
taken as Works Progress Administration projects during the 
biennium, June 30, 1936, to June 30, 1938 
{Arranged eccording to departmental divisions] 
FOREST PROTECTION DIVISION 


Status of construction as 

Type of building Town County of June 30, 1938 
Ran station and 5- | Pembine Marinette. . Completed Oct. 15, 1937. 
l garage building. 

Do. 98 percent completed. 
Do Completed Apr. 1, 1938. 

Completed Feb. 5, 1937. 

Completed Nov. 25, 1936. 
Do.. Completed Sept. 10, 1937. 
Do. Completed May 25, 1937, 
DS Done Completed Feb. 15, 1937. 


Completed Sept. 25, 1936. 


Completed Oct. 25, 1937. 
Completed Jan. 15, 1937. 


Do.. Grantsburg. =a Completed Jan. 29, 1937. 
Do.. Pattison Park-] Douglas Completed Sept. 24, 1937. 
Do.. Completed June 25, 1937. 
Do.. i Completed May 25, 1937. 
Do.. Completed July 10, 1937. 
Do.. Completed May 25, 1938. 
Do. Completed June 6, 1938 
Do Completed July 15, 1938. 
Do. 95 percent completed. 
Do.. -| Completed May 4, 1938. 
Dozi Completed Dec. 24, 1937. 
Do. 95 percent completed. 


6-stall garage and ware- | Rhinelander__| Oneida Completed July 1, 1938. 
— 5 bullding (first 
unit). 
6-stall garage and ware SE al (a Sel do Completed June 28, 1937. 
house building (see- 
ond unit). 
6stall garage and ware- | Brule Douglas. .. Completed Mar. 31, 1937. 
house building. 
87—— Hayward. . Sawyer Completed July 1, 1936. 
8 Completed July 10, 1937. 


Washburn.. 
D 


ouglas...-.| Completed Dec. 15, 1937. 
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Principal buildings and other items of work completed or under- 
taken as Works Progress Administration projects during the 
biennium, June 30, 1936, to June 30, 1938—Continued 


FOREST PROTECTION DIvIsIon—continued 


Status of construction as 
of June 30, 1938 
Completed June 20, 1937. 
A Completed July 1, 1937. 
‘Airplane hangar___....- Completed Oct. 20, 1937. 
Warehouse (corrugated | Park Falls Price Completed July 11, 1937. 


— Completed Dec. 10, 1937. 


iron). 
Dynaiiite storage house. 


Status of construction as of 
June 30, 1938 


Type of building 


Completed June 10, 1937. 


Completed Oct. 15, 1937. 
Completed July 1, 1936. 
Completed Dee. 1, 1937. 


Residence (5-room)-.-.- 


Hatchery building 
Garage (4-stall frame)... 
Residence (d- rο mm 0 


Oneida 


Garage (12-stall stone) 60 percent completed. 
Residence (7 room) -| 15 percent completed. 
Garage (6 stall) Completed June 4, 1938, 
Net house (first unit) -| 40 percent completed. 

(in cooperation with 

Civilian Conserva- 

tion Corps). 
Net house (second unit) . do . do Do. 

(in cooperation with 

Civilian Conserva- 

tion Corps). 
Residence (7 room) ... do 25 percent completed. 


K — tower Sole — 1936. 


Garage pe frame) __- “wid Tos. 
20 percent completed. 


Garage (10-stall frame) - Woodruff. 


10-stall garage and dor- es — di OA 3 June 25, 1937. 
ae (concrete 
Repair shon . A 95 percent completed. 
Net house (first unit) .. do. Completed Sept. 23, 1936. 
Net house (second unit) do 95 percent completed. 
(in cooperation with 
Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps). 
Mess hall (in coopera- do Completed Aug. 1, 1937. 


tion with Civilian 
Conservation Corps). 


Status of construction as 
of June 30, 1938 


Type of building 


Sheep and feed barn.. 
Refrigerator buildin; 
1 — mo and dini 


Completed Apr. 1, 1937. 
Completed July 15, 1937. 
Completed July 15, 1936. 


Residence building 

Incubator building. 

Bunkhouse 

Garage (4-stall frame). 

Feed and equipment 
building. 


FOREST AND PARKS DIVISION 


Status of construction as 


Park 


Type of building County 


of June 30, 1938 
Shelter building (com-} Wyalusing | Grant 40 percent completed. 
pletion of building State Park. 
started by Civil- 
ian Conservation 
Corps). 
Shelter and conces- | Copper Falls. -] Ashland 95 percent completed. 
sion building (com- 
pletion of building 
started by Civil- 
ian Conservation 
Corps). 
Sewage-disposal plant . 8 75 percent completed. 
(completion of work 
started by Civil- 
ian Conservation 
Corps). 
LAW ENFORCEMENT DIVISION 
Type of building Status — — as of 
Law eee head- | Oshkosh......| Winnebago_.| Completed Sept. 29, 1936. 
quarters. 
Law enforcement and | Bayfleld Bayfleld._._| Completed Oct. 15, 1937. 
ranger station (boat- 
house and garage). 
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Amendment to Interstate Commeree or Transporta- 
tion Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BUTLER B. HARE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1939 


Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hare: On page 274, at the end of 
line 10, in section 312, add the following: “Provided, That hereafter, 
notwithstanding any other provision of law, no certificate of public 
convenience or necessity shall be issued, transferred, or assigned 
to an existing competing carrier engaged in a different system of 
transportation or to any person or corporation financially inter- 
ested directly or indirectly in the operation of interstate transpor- 
tation other than that provided in such certificate.” 


Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, assuming that this is to be a 
transportation bill and not merely a railroad bill and that we 
are to hereafter have three systems of transportation known 
as the railroad system, the motor-bus lines, and water trans- 
portation, the purpose of this amendment is to prevent 
either one of these agencies or systems of transportation 
from securing a complete control or monopoly over the 
other. In other words, this amendment is offered for the 
purpose of preventing the railroad system from getting con- 
trol of the bus lines and thereby putting the bus-line system 
out of existence. Should this develop we will have the rail- 
roads operating their own system and in addition will be 
operating the bus-line system over highways constructed and 
maintained by the States and the Federal Government. 

This amendment simply provides that no certificate of 
public convenience or necessity shall be issued, transferred, 
or assigned to an existing competing carrier engaged in a 
different transportation system; that is, for example, if I 
should obtain a certificate to operate a bus line from station 
A to station B, which parallels a railroad line, it would then 
be unlawful for me to transfer or assign that certificate to 
that particular railroad line. On the other hand, if a person 
should obtain a certificate giving him the right to operate 
a bus line from A to B, then it would be unlawful for the 
Commission to issue a certificate to a competing railroad 
paralleling such line. It would not prevent the Commission 
from issuing a certificate to any other man who wanted to 
operate a bus line, if the conditions and circumstances war- 
ranted it, but it would prevent the Commission from issuing 
a certificate to an adjoining or competing railroad line. 

My reason for offering this amendment is that if we are 
to maintain and protect these three systems of transporta- 
tion, and I am not prepared to argue against either one, I 
can conceive that within a reasonably short time our railroad 
system will own and operate all the bus lines of this country. 
They will operate them over roadbeds constructed and main- 
tained by the States and the Federal Government, and then 
the public will be deprived of that fair and just competition 
that arises, or is supposed to arise, from the operation of 
these two systems. Therefore, I think this amendment is 
highly important and absolutely essential if the three systems 
are to be maintained, and if there is to be fair, honest, and 
legitimate competition between these systems with any hope 
of securing cheaper freight rates. 

So far a great number of speeches have been made on 
this bill and the matter has been approached from many 
angles. Quite a number have said it is legislation designed 
primarily for the benefit of the railroads. Others have 
said it is designed primarily to hamper or destroy the water 
transportation companies and some have expressed appre- 
hension that the ultimate effect may be that both railway 
and water transportation will be displaced and practically 
all transportation service be rendered by bus or motor 
transportation. 
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My personal opinion is the committee in charge of the bill 
has endeavored to design legislation that will give the public 
more efficient transportation service by the three transpor- 
tation systems named. However, I am apprehensive that, 
while the committee has endeavored to arrange for such 
service, it is not clear that the proposed transportation pro- 
gram will be less expensive to the public in the future. I 
cannot help but feel that in designing legislation for the 
benefit of the public the question of cost to the public 
should ever be kept in mind. That is, legislation should be 
designed in such a way as to furnish the public efficient 
service with the least possible cost, for we are not unmind- 
ful that the rates of transportation heretofore have been 
prohibitive in many instances, particularly when applied to 
products of agriculture. That is, it has frequently been 
brought to our attention where perishable farm crops have 
gone to decay in the field because transportation charges 
were considered excessive and the crops could not be moved 
to consuming centers because of these excessive charges. 

But going back to the proposed amendment, I want to em- 
phasize the possibility of the bus transportation being ab- 
sorbed by the railroads, and competition from this system 
will then be entirely removed and the danger of increased 
transportation cost to the public will, of course, be inevi- 
table. For this reason I have offered the amendment now 
up for consideration, and in support of my fears I want to 
call attention to an investigation inaugurated and conducted 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission a decade ago or more. 
The result of this investigation was submitted by the Commis- 
sion in 1928 in Report No. 8300. The report shows that up- 
ward of 400 witnesses testified in the investigation and upward 
to 5,000 pages of testimony taken. One of the first things 
to attract attention is the finding of the Commission’s re- 
port on page 697, which reads as follows: 

Steam railroads and electric railways had entered into the field 
of motor transportation either directly or through subsidiaries as 
supplementary to their rail operations; a number of railroads had 
filed application with us for permission to abandon portions of 
their lines, alleging as one of the reasons, loss of passengers or 
freight revenues by reason of motorbus or motortruck competition. 

Considering these matters, as well as the rapidly increasing im- 
portance of motor transport, we entered an investigation on our 
own motion into and concerning the general question of the 
operation of motorbuses and motortrucks, but, or in connection 


or competition with, common carriers subject to the Interstate 
Commerce Act. 


On page 700 of the report the Commission advises that 
one of the results of the investigation is as follows: 


A classification of the bus-route mileage of these States in re- 
lation to railroad lines indicates that 41 percent of the mileage is 
directly competitive with rail lines; that is, parallels rail lines 
between the same termini; 28 percent is indirectly competitive. 


That is, the Commission found that 69 percent of the bus- 
route mileage in the United States at that time—10 years 
ago—was either directly or indirectly competitive with rail 
lines, meaning that the bus lines are nearby and parallel rail- 
road lines, a fact that is particularly significant when con- 
sidered in connection with the proposed amendment. 

Reading a little further in the report referred to the 
Commission reports the following: 


Transportation of livestock to terminal markets has always been 
a matter of concern to farmers, more especially to those who raise 
livestock on a relatively small scale as a part of regular farm opera- 
tions. When dependent on railroad service the farmers could only 
ship at times when there was enough stock available to make a car- 
load. Now, through the use of the radio, he gets market quotations 
daily and can load his stock into a motortruck and drive to a 
market, arriving there in about the same time ordinarily required 
to reach a railroad shipping point, were he shipping by rail, with a 
saving of about 18 to 36 hours in the time of transit. 

In 1925, as shown by the report, 3,333,000 head of hogs were 
motortrucked to 15 of the principal markets in the United States, 
being almost 11 percent of the total receipts. Six percent of the 
sheep, more than 12 percent of calves, and 4.5 of the cattle received 
at these 15 markets were hauled by motortrucks. A large volume 
of short hauls formerly handled by the steam railroad now moves 
in motortrucks. 


In view of these findings it is only natural that the rail- 
roads should be interested in securing certificates of public 
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convenience or necessity direct from the Commission or 
purchasing such certificates from those to whom they have 
been issued in order to prevent competition by motorbus 
lines and to operate them in their own interest and, if there 
is no provision of law to prevent it, it is reasonable to assume 
that within a reasonable number of years, as we have already 
indicated, the railroad companies will be operating the bus 
lines as well as their own. Of course, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will have the right to determine who shall 
receive these certificates, and it will have the right to say 
whether they shall be assigned or transferred, but I am of 
the strong conviction that this amendment will assist the 
Commission in maintaining the two systems of transporta- 
tion and prevent a monopoly in the hands of one, it being 
my opinion that the public would be insured more efficient 
service and cheaper rates by maintaining a competitive 
status than allowing one system to obtain absolute control 
of the other. 

Some objection to the inclusion of water transportation 
in this bill has been manifested by a good many, particu- 
larly those members representing districts where harbors 
and ports are found. I am not absolutely certain but that 
they may be correct but I can see where a fair interpreta- 
tion and administration of the law may prove to be of some 
value to my section of the country, and if proper rates are 
established, it may mean a decentralization of ocean car- 
riers from some of the larger ports and an increased volume 
of business through harbors and ports through which here- 
tofore there has not been a great amount of what might be 
called foreign tonnage. That is, I see the possibility of in- 
creased foreign tonnage passing through the harbors at 
Savannah, Ga.; Charleston, S. C., and other southeastern 
ports. Of course, this would be contingent somewhat upon 
the administration of the law, which always gives us some 
concern, especially in the light of past observation. In re- 
cent years a great deal of new legislation has been enacted, 
and in many cases the laws have not been as successful as 
contemplated by Congress for the reason that administra- 
tors of such laws have not been able to get the view point 
of Congress when such laws were enacted. I do not recall 
ever seeing a congressman who was willing to subscribe to or 
support legislation where he thought that in its operation it 
would not be of benefit to his constituents. On the other 
hand, he invariably believes that the operation of the law 
will be to the interest and the betterment of the people he 
represents, but not infrequently the law has been interpreted, 
construed, and administered in a manner entirely different 
or inconsistent from that originally designed. That is, my 
observation has been that where there is much dissatisfac- 
tion on the part of the people it has been due to the ad- 
ministration of the law and not on account of the provision 
of the law itself. Therefore, in supporting legislation which 
has such far-reaching possibilities as the bill now before us 
we can only hope that in the coordination of the systems of 
transportation here involved the administrators may get the 
viewpoint of those responsible for framing the law. 

One virtue of the bill, insofar as the South is inyolved, is 
that provision which gives the Commission specific authority 
to remove differentials in freight rates that have heretofore 
operated against manufactured goods between the North and 
South, as well as in other sections of the country. Under the 
present practice there is a commodity rate, for example, on 
raw cotton to the North, but an entirely different and much 
higher rate on manufactured goods between the same points, 
the rates on manufactured goods coming South being much 
cheaper than rates on similar goods going North. It is the 
rates on this class of goods in which we are vitally interested, 
because our mills must necessarily ship a much larger portion 
of the cotton goods for the reason that we manufacture a 
much larger proportion of those manufactured for domestic 
consumption. I was very much interested a short time ago in 
a report which shows that out of the 11,086,000 bales pro- 
duced last year, foreign mills will consume 4,327,000 bales, 
leaving 6,759,000 bales for American consumption, and out of 
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this amount southern mills will consume 5,777,000 bales while 
the northern mills consume only 982,000 bales, indicating that 
southern mills are consuming a little more than six times as 
much of our cotton crop as the northern mills. If these figures 
are correct, it means that the cotton-textile business of this 
country will sooner or later be confined almost exclusively to 
the South, and it is, therefore, only fair and just that the 
freight rates on the finished product be adjusted so that our 
mills can get their products to the consuming centers in order 
that they may fairly compete with the foreign manufacturer. 
This bill, as I have already said, imposes on the Commission 
the duty to make such freight adjustments. Whether it will 
do so remains to be seen. 


N. Y. A. College Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JED JOHNSON 


OF OKLAHOMA ` 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 29, 1939 


N. Y. A. COLLEGE-AID STUDENTS WIN HONORS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
asked officials of the National Youth Administration to fur- 
nish me any information available on the scholarship of 
students who have received N. Y. A. assistance. They have 
furnished me a very interesting and informative statement 
which I have obtained permission to place in the Recorp for 
the information of Members of Congress and the public. 
The statement follows: 

N: Y. A. COLLEGE-AID STUDENTS WIN COMMENCEMENT HONORS 


High lastie and commencement honors won by students 
35 aid from the National Youth Administration, 
during the academic year 1938-39, offer convincing testimony that 
the youth who are being helped through college by the N. Y. A. 
are making the most of their opportunities. Their records of ac- 
complishment dispel all doubts whatsoever as to whether or not 
N. Y. A. student aid is reaching the right type of young men and 
women. Leadership in the classroom and on the campus by 
N. Y. A. students is clearly revealed in the reports for the aca- 
demic year, from all parts of the country, on student honors and 
re Hnodes Scholarships were won this school year by N. Y. A. 
students: Phi Beta Kappa keys are being worn this spring by 
N. Y. A. youths in practically every institution in which this 
great honorary scholarship society is represented by a local 
chapter. Fellowships for graduate study have fallen to the lot of 
many. Others have been selected as valedictorians, editors of 
college publications, class leaders, etc. An analysis of reports 
received from school and college officials indicates that the scho- 
lastic ranking of N. Y. A. students is above the average and that 
they have secured more than their proportionate share of honors 
and distinctions. 

In spite of the fact that they worked a given number of hours 
each month, N. Y. A. students were able to participate in extra- 
curricular activities and were frequently leaders in these pursuits. 
Throughout the country during the past year, N. Y. A. students 
held such offices as class president, editor of yearbook, editor of 
college paper, president or member of student council, athletics 
manager, member of debate team, president of Student Christian 
Association, captain of athletic team or member of varsity squad, 
head cheer leader, officer of special interest groups such as art or 
music clubs, and many similar positions. 

Leadership in all-round college activities, as well as in scholar- 
ship, was an honor awarded to N. Y. A. students in a er than 
proportionate ratio at many educational institutions, according to 
reports received by the National Youth Administration. 

Besides winning election to Phi Beta Kappa. N. Y. A. students 
were included among those elected to membership in other national 
honor societies, such as Phi Kappa Phi, Tau Beta Pi, Phi Eta 
Sigma, and many local honor organizations. Many students who 
were able to continue their education as a result of N. Y. A. 
jobs have been awarded fellowships and scholarships for further 
study. 


— 


SPLENDID RECORD IN OKLAHOMA 
A splendid record by N. Y. A. students was achieved in the State 
of Oklahoma. Reports from 668 high schools which participated 
LXXXIV—App—248 
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in the school aid show that while those employed on 
school-aid projects made up only slightly more than 8 percent 
of the total enrollment, nearly 14 percent of those in the State 
Honor Society were N. Y. A. students. In those schools having 
valedictorians, 32 percent of the students awarded this honor were 
N. Y. A. employees, and over 3i percent of the salutatorians in 
Oklahoma high schools were N. Y. A. students. 

The attitude of high school officials in Oklahoma toward the 
National Youth Administration is worthy of brief mention. Over 
96 percent of high school superintendents and principals expressed 
the opinion there is a need for the N. Y. A. to continue. More 
than 95 percent of these officials stated that N. Y. A. projects are 
worth while; nearly 90 percent stated the N. Y. A. program helps 
school attendance; and 82 percent held to the view that the school- 
aid program helps the attitude of students. 

It would require several pages to list the many honors which 
N. Y. A. students have been awarded at the 20 Oklahoma colleges 
which have submitted reports, but a few examples will show that 
students employed by the National Youth Administration are lead- 
ers in many fields. 

At one Oklahoma college an N. Y. A. employee won the award 
as the most respected student; at another an N. Y. A. student 
was cited for having performed outstanding service to the school. 
Among the N. Y. A. students at these 20 institutions there were 
50 women honor students, 21 men honor students, 18 on dean’s 
honor roll, 8 scholarship awards, 4 scholarship cups, 3 cash awards, 
3 special honors in every subject, 7 all “A” averages, 3 outstand- 
ing freshmen, 2 highest class average, 28 members of student 
council or senate, 2 poetry writing honors, 14 class officers, 6 
Cardinal Key, 2 Blue Key, 8 Phi Kappe Pi, 20 Kappa Delta Pi, 16 
Rho Theta Sigma, 14 Alpha Chi, 12 Alpha Pi Sigma, 4 Phi Theta 
Kappa, 6 Phi Beta Kappa, 11 Alpha Lambda Delta, 11 Phi Eta 
Sigma, and 9 Kappa Mu. Many others won honors in special sub- 
jects and in other campus activities. 

The distinguished records made by N. Y, A. students are by 
no means confined to Oklahoma. During the past school year 
more than 3,000 students were employed on N. Y. A. projects in 38 
Indiana colleges and universities, and their accomplishments are 
most impressive. 

At Earlham College, fourteen N. Y. A. students won scholarships, 
including seven scholastic scholarships amounting to $750 each, 
six grants-in-aid amounting to $750 each, and one scholarship at 
the University of Chicago School of Social Work. Two fellow- 
ships also were granted to Earlham N. Y. A. students, one at 
Pennsylvania State College and one at the University of Michigan. 

Sixty-five N. X. A. students at DePauw University were awarded 
Rector scholarships amounting to $1,000 and one received a fel- 
Jowship at the University of Illinois. Ball State Teachers College 
awarded county scholarships amounting to $1,144 to eighteen 
N. Y. A. students, while three at Anderson College and four at the 
Arthur Jordan Conservatory of Music received scholarships in 
various departments of the school. 

The University of Notre Dame granted scholarships totaling 
$2,790 to thirty N. Y. A. students, while at Hanover College forty- 
four N. Y. A. students received scholarships to the amount of 
$3,237.50. Evansville College awarded ten $100 scholarships to 
N. Y. A. workers. 

At Indiana University, 125 received scholarships, one a fellow- 
ship, and one a $400 award for outstanding work. Three students 
at Indiana University extension divisions also received scholar- 
ships. One N. Y. A. student at Butler University received an as- 
— in psychology at Duke University to the amount of 

Four full-time and four half-time scholarships were granted 
N. Y. A. students at the John Herron Art School, 4 at the Fort 
Wayne Art School, 5 at Marian College, 10 at the N. A. G. U., and 
2 at Oakland City College. 

Two scholarships at the University of Chicago and two at In- 
diana University were granted Gary Junior College students. Rose 
Polytechnic Institute granted two of $150 each to N. Y. A. students, 
and the Northwest Territory essay scholarship at Huntington Col- 
lege went to an N. Y. A. student. 


CUM LAUDE GRADUATES 

Thirty-three were graduated cum laude at the University of Notre 
Dame, 21 magna cum laude, and 1 maxima cum laude. At Indiana 
University 2 received highest honors, 4 high honors, and 3 honors, 
while 68 were graduated with distinction in the School of Business 
Administration. One student was graduated magna cum laude at 
Evansville College. At Hanover College 1 N. Y. A. student was 
graduated summa cum laude and 1 cum laude, and 2 at the 
N. A. G. U. cum laude. Six N. Y. A. students were graduated with 
special honors at Earlham College, 1 at Concordia, and 1 at Ball 
State Teachers College. 

Fourteen N, Y. A. students were elected to Phi Beta Kappa, 
honorary scholastic fraternity, 13 at Indiana University, and 1 at 
DePauw University. Elections to other honorary fraternities were 
as follows: Arthur Jordan, 6; Ball State Teachers College, 21; DePauw 
University, 6; Earlham College, 18; Evansville College, 2; Hanover 
College, 11; Indiana University, 68; Indianapolis College of Phar- 
macy, 2; N. A. G. U., 15; Oakland City College, 2; Tri-State College, 
4; and Valparaiso College, 9. 

Several N. Y. A. students won various contests in their schools and 
received medals, plaques, and cash prizes, as well as scholarship 
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keys. Ten were in the upper 10 percent scholastically at Indiana 
University, 96 were in the upper 9 percent. 

The list of honors awarded to students employed on the N. Y. A. 
program at educational institutions in other parts of the Nation is 
equally impressive. 


RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS TO N. Y. A. YOUTHS 


An N. Y. A. student of the State College of Washington and an- 
other from the University of North Dakota have been awarded 
Rhodes Scholarships for study at Oxford University, England, for 
two and possibly a third year. They are always among the most 
highly coveted awards. Another N. Y. A, student from the State 
of Washington, who attended the University of Puget Sound, was 
awarded a scholarship at the University of Budapest, Hungary. 
Thirteen N. Y. A. students in that State were elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa. At the State College of Washington, 97 of 436 on the high 
scholarship roll were N. Y. A. students; 3 of 9 initiated into 
Tau Beti Pi, national engineering honorary, were N. Y. A. stu- 
dents; 3 of 4 elected to Sigma Alpha Omicron, national bac- 
teriology honorary, were N. Y. A. students, Of the 126 students 
of the State College of Washington given Phi Kappa Phi awards, 
27 were N. Y. A. students. 

Scholarships to 29 N. Y. A. students were awarded by the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology at Pittsburgh, Pa. In this 
State an N. Y. A. student made the highest scholastic record at 
Shippensburg State Teachers College; an N. Y. A. student was 
valedictorian at the University of Scranton; an N. Y. A. student 
at Bryn Mawr won a scholarship for highest average in the junior 
class; an N. Y. A. student from Geneva College was awarded a 
scholarship to Harvard Medical School. Important honors were 
won by N. Y. A. students at other educational institutions in 
Pennsylvania. 


ROTARY CLUB SENDS N. Y. A'S TO DENMARK 


A Rotary Club in Georgia granted scholarships to three stu- 
dents in that State for study in Denmark during the coming year, 
of which two were won by N. Y. A. students. Seventeen of the 
48 students who were elected to Phi Kappa Phi at the University 
of Georgia were N. Y. A. workers. At Armstrong Junior College 
of Savannah, an N. Y. A. student was the first honor graduate 
and valedictorian of her class. Approximately 50 percent of those 
on the dean's honor list at the Georgia State College for Women 
were N. Y. A. students. At West Georgia College the percentage 
of N. Y. A. honor students was four times as high as that of stu- 
dents not working on the student-aid program and of 19 recognized 
organizations on the campus, 9 were headed by N. Y. A. students. 
` Educational institutions in Colorado report that 3 presidents of 
student bodies have been N. Y. A. students; 1 president of associ- 
ated women students, 4 members of mortar board, 4 members of 
Phi Beta Kappa, 10 members of Tau Beta Pi, and 8 members of 
Phi Theta Kappa, the national junior-college scholastic honor 
society, have also been N. Y. A. workers, in addition to the many 
N. Y. A. students who have been elected to various other honorary 
positicns and societies. 

The scholastic average of 310 N. Y. A. students at Miami Uni- 
versity, Ohio, was higher than that of any fraternity, sorority, 
or independent organization. Three of the four students chosen 
by Otterbein College’s (Ohio) Yearbook as outstanding were N. Y. A. 
students. Also, in Ohio, 4 of 11 seniors receiving student-aid 
employment at Marietta College were elected to Phi Beta Kappa, 
while at Ohio State University 2 N. Y. A. students had the unique 
distinction of being elected to both Phi Beta Kappa and Sigma Xi. 

Out of 59 high schools reporting from Connecticut, 6 listed 
N. Y. A. students as class valedictorian, 2 listed N. Y. A. students 
as highest-ranking senior boy, and 3 reported N. Y. A. students 
as class salutatorian. Colleges in this State reported on 426 
N. Y. A. students, of whom 129 attained scholastic honors in some 
form. In Trinity College both the valedictorian and salutatorian 
of the graduating class were N. Y. A. students. At Yale an N. Y. A. 
art student was awarded a $400 scholarship and six other N. Y. A. 
students were awarded scholarships amounting to over $1,500, 
while in the Yale Divinity School two N. Y. A. students were 
awarded fellowships in the amount of $795.50 each. At the Junior 
College of Commerce an N. Y. A. student won the president’s award 
as the highest-ranking senior. 

From Stephens College, in Missouri, comes the report that of the 
10 girls selected as the “10 ideals” 3 were N. Y. A. students, while 
other institutions in this State report similar outstanding accom- 
plishments by students working on the National Youth Adminis- 
tration program. 

Northern Montana College reports that of eight scholarships 
awarded on the basis of superior records two went to N. Y. A. 
students. This institution also reports that the winner of the 
1938-39 literary award, the winner of the annual essay contest, the 
president of the student cabinet, and the editor of the college pub- 
lication were all N. Y. A. students. 


HIGH INDIVIDUAL HONORS 

Among 43 students in the graduating class of the University of 
North Dakota listed as winning individual honors 20 were from 
the student-aid lists. Seven out of ten scholarships and fellow- 
ships awarded at this institution went to N. Y. A. students. An 
N. Y. A. student at North Dakota Agricultural College maintained 
the highest scholastic average and the honor roll was studded with 
the names of other N. Y. A. students, At State Teachers College, 
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Mayville, N. Dak., an N. Y. A. student was elected editor of the 
college annual, while another was editor of the college paper, and 
2 N. Y. A. students were on the list of “A” students. At the 
State School of Forestry, Bottineau, N. Dak., an N. Y. A. student had 
the highest average in the graduating class and others graduated 
with honor. 

Highest scholarship for the year at Sioux Falls College (South 
Dakota) was attained by an N. Y. A. student, while at State Univer- 
sity six out of nine elected to Phi Beta Kappa had received N. Y. A. 
student aid. At Spearfish Normal (South Dakota) the second 
highest-ranking student was employed on the N. Y. A. program, and 
at other institutions throughout the State N. Y. A. students were 
awarded many distinguished honors. 

At Marshall College (West Virginia) an N. Y. A. student was vale- 
dictorian of her class, another was president of the student council, 
while four N. Y. A. students were candidates for alma mater, an 
award to the five highest-ranking girls in the junior class. At Con- 
cord State Teachers College, N. Y. A. students ranked first in scholar- 
ship in the freshman class, second in the sophomore and senior 
classes, and third in the junior class. Five out of eleven graduating 
N. Y. A. students at Bluefield State Teachers College were gradu- 
ated with honors. Other institutions in West Virginia report a high 
percentage of N. Y. A. students among those receiving honors. 

From the University of Wisconsin comes the report that with 
N. Y. A. students making up but 8 percent of the total enroll- 
ment, 24 percent of the newly elected members of Phi Beta Kappa 
were employed on the student-aid program. Lawrence College 
(Wisconsin) reports that N. Y. A. students had higher averages 
than the rest of the student body and that 50 percent of the newly 
elected members of Phi Beta Kappa are N. Y. A. students. Platte- 
ville State Teachers College (Wisconsin) reports that while N. Y. A. 
students number less than 10 percent of the total enrollment, they 
make up more than 20 percent of honor students. 

A survey of honors achieved by N. Y. A. students in Louisiana 
colleges, normal schools, and universities, in the past school year, 
shows that in the schools of that State. N. Y. A. youth earned far 
more than their proportionate quota of honors. 


PHI BETA KAPPA SELECTIONS 


At Tulane University, which has the only chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa in the State, 4 out of a total of 10 elections to that national 
honor fraternity were N. Y. A. students. Three N. Y. A. students 
there were elected to Tau Beta Pi, national honorary engineering 
fraternity; 1 to Beta Gamma Sigma, honorary commercial frater- 
nity; 2 to Alpha Omega Alpha, honorary medical fraternity; 1 to 
the Order of the Coif, legal honor society. 

Out of 42 honors awarded in Centenary College, Shreveport, La., 
17 went to N. Y. A. students in the school. Three N. Y. A. students 
were graduated from Dillard College, New Orleans, with degrees 
of magna cum laude, as were three in the Louisiana Polytechnic 
Institute, at Ruston. Four out of the 11 students receiving N. Y. A. 
er at Dodd College in Shreveport made the school’s honor 
roll. 

At Jones College, New Orleans, five N. Y. A. youths were on 
the honor roll; at Leland, Baker, La., there were 17 on the honor 
roll, out of a total of 46 N. Y. A. students in the school. Thir- 
teen N. Y. A. workers were elected to national honorary societies 
at the Louisiana State Normal School at Natchitoches, while 
another 13 were on the school honor roll. 

At Louisiana State University 38 students on the N. Y. A. lists 
made the honor roll, 8 won athletic awards, 8 won military 
honors, and 11 others were elected to various national honor 
societies. Loyola in New Orleans reported 26 N. Y. A. students on 
the honor roll, and 8 elected to national honor organizations. At 
Southeastern, Hammond, La., 14 N. Y. A. students placed on the 
honor roll, while at Southwestern, Lafayette, 11 were so honored. 
Twenty-one of the 35 students who were recipients of N. Y. A. aid 
at Ursuline College, New Orleans, received honors, 18 of them 
being on the honor roll. At Xavier University, New Orleans, 
3 N. Y. A. students graduated with degree magna cum laude, 
while 33 of the 95 N. Y. A. students there were on the honor roll, 
The totals for the entire State covering these and other schools 
show that 343 students, who could not have attended school 
without the aid of the National Youth Administration, received 
scholastic honors. 

Individual N. Y. A. students in Louisiana also achieved high 
honors. One N. Y. A. girl received a gold medal for attaining 
the highest average for the 4-year medical course at Tulane 
Medical School. Two N. Y. A. boys distinguished themselves in 
engineering at Louisiana State University, one of them receiving 
a fellowship in electrical engineering, the other winning a fel- 
lowship in the Chrysler Institute of Engineering. 


N. Y. A. GIRL WINS TRIP TO EUROPE 


An N. Y. A. girl at Louisiana College won first place in piano 
excellence in a contest for the Caudell Cup, a cherished honor at 
the school, and also was an honor student and a member of the 
school debate team. Another girl at Centenary College, who had 
finished her 4 years of college with N. Y. A. aid, won a fellowship 
in mathematics in Tulane University. Ranking first and second 
in grades in the freshman class in the L. S. U. Medical School were 
two N. Y. A. boys. One 19-year-old New Orleans N. Y. A. high- 
school girl won a trip to Europe as second prize in a Nation-wide 
essay contest. 

A similar report comes from Rhode Island concerning the 
achievements and activities of N. Y. A. students in the three largest 
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colleges in the State. Two seniors and one junior, who had re- 
ceived N. Y. A. assistance at Brown University, were elected to 
Phi Beta Kappa. Three Brown N. Y. A. students were awarded 
Francis Wayland honor scholarships. Out of 16 James Manning 
honorary scholarships, awarded to Brown undergraduates, 6 went 
to N. Y. A. students. Eighteen of the thirty-six seniors receiving 
N. Y. A. aid were placed on the dean’s list; in the junior class 
27 out of 55 were on the list. 

Each year at Brown five John Hay scholarships are granted to 
each class, and this year one each is held in the senior, junior, 
and freshman classes by an N. Y. A, worker. Two graduate 
students in the mathematics department and one in the field of 
political science, who have been receiving N. Y. A. aid, were 
awarded university scholarships. 

In addition to the scholastic honors going to N. Y. A. students 
at Brown a number of student offices were held by N. Y. A. men, 
including captain of the varsity baseball team, captain of the 
tennis team, president of the debating union, manager of the 
glee club, editorial chairman of Brown Daily Herald. All four 
of the Hicks debating prize awards were won by N. Y. A. workers 
this year. 

At 3 College, the women’s division of Brown University, 
five N. Y. A. students were awarded preliminary honors, and 11 
made the dean’s list. Three women, who had received assistance 
from the N. Y. A., were elected to Phi Beta Kappa. Two were 
named as Pembroke scholars, and four were named as Andrews 
scholars. The N. Y. A. women also were active in extracurricular 
activities, holding among them the presidencies of the German 
club, the freshman council, and the classical clubs, as well as the 
vice presidency of the student government association. 

At Providence College, in Rhode Island, 18 students in the class 
of 1939 graduated cum laude—13 of these were N. Y. A. students. 
Two senior-class officers, the freshman-class president, the editor 
of the yearbook, the editor of the school paper, the president of 
the debating club, the manager of the orchestra, and the presi- 
dent of the Friars Club were all N. Y. A. students. 

At Rhode Island State College 7 of 39 graduates cum laude were 
N. Y. A. workers, as were 13 of the 67 graduates making senior 
honors. N. Y. A. students also held positions as, president of the 
Girls Athletic Club, president of the Civil Society, 
president of the Radio Club, members (4) of the student govern- 
ing group, editors of the year book (3 out of 6), and members 
(6) of the staff of the student weekly newspaper. 


LEADERS IN STUDENT LIFE 


In Alabama N. Y. A. students led in scholarship and in many 
phases of student life. Three honor graduates at Alabama College 
were students assisted to attend school by the National Youth 
Administration grants. N. Y. A. students in the college not only 
held the presidencies of the freshman, sophomore, and senior 
classes, but also headed the Art Club, the German Club, the 
Athletic Association, the campus Y. W. C. A., and the local chapter 
of Alpha Chi Alpha, honorary journalism fraternity. Three mem- 
bers of the college debate team were N. Y. A. students. 

At Huntingdon College, Alabama, six N. Y. A. students were 
elected to the dean’s honor roll; one was elected to Tri Sigma, 
a local honor society based on scholarship, spirit, and service; and 
another was editor of the college newspaper. 

Three N. Y. A. seniors at Miles Memorial College in Alabama 
were graduated with honors, and one of them was honored further 
with the presentation of a key in recognition of 4 years’ member- 
ship on the varsity debating team. Among the underclassmen at 
Miles receiving N. Y. A. assistance, 14 were on the honor roll for 
the school year 1938-39. 

At Selma University, a college for colored students, an N. Y. A. 
girl was graduated with the highest honors in her class, while 
another graduate won the Tyler Medal for excellence in oratory. 
The State Agricultural and Mechanical Institute, another school 
for Negroes, reported that one N. Y. A. student had maintained 
an “A” average for the year, and three others were members of 
the varsity debate team. 

One N. Y. A. girl in the Alabama State Teachers College in 
Florence has a perfect “A” record. In the same school N. Y. A. 
young people held a great many positions in student government 
and in extra-curricular organizations, including president-elect 
of the student council, president of the junior class, editor of the 
student newspaper, president of the sophomore class, president 
of the Women’s Self-Governing Association, president of the glee 
club, and many other offices. 

The State Teachers College in Livingston, Ala., reported that 
15 N. Y. A. students in that institution had earned places on the 
honor roll while others had distinguished themselves in athletics, 
drama, and music. 

At the State Teachers College in Troy, Ala., 22 N. Y. A, students 
won places on the dean's list. N. Y. A, students there held the 
presidency of the Y. W. C. A., and the library club, and the edi- 
torship of the student newspaper, as well as many other posts in 
scholastic and social organizations. 

Stillman Institute (colored) had a number of outstanding stu- 
dents on its N. Y. A. rolls. One N. Y. A. girl had the highest 
scholastic average in the junior college, and another had the dis- 
stinction of being on the honor roll every quarter during her 2 
years in attendance. The captain of the football team, the presi- 
dent of the 4-H Club, and the chairman of the social-service com- 
mittee of the Y. W. C. A. were all students who have been able 
to continue in school because of N, Y. A. assistance, 
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SELECTED TO STUDY IN INDIA 

One young Negro girl in Talladega College who has been aided 
by N. Y. A. won a signal honor when she was chosen by the Juliette 
Derricotte Memorial Foundation as the recipient of a scholarship 
granted this year to two Negro women undergraduates to study in 
India and in other countries of the Orient. 

At the University of Alabama a number of N. Y. A. students have 
been elected to various national honor societies. One N. Y. A. 
student was initiated into Phi Beta Kappa. Four were honored by 
being chosen as members of Tau Beta Pi national honorary en- 
gineering fraternity. Two women were elected to Mortar Board 
women’s honor group. Ten freshmen N. Y. A. workers were elected 
to Phi Eta Sigma national honor group for freshmen men, while 
seven freshmen women from the N. Y. A. group were elected to 
Alpha Lambda Delta honor group for women in the freshman class, 

Similar reports concerning the outstanding character of N. Y. A. 
students come from Texas. A brief summary shows that 25 
students employed under the N. Y. A. school-aid program were 
valedictorians of their classes, 15 were salutatorians, 36 were top- 
ranking honor graduates, and 2 others were awarded special scholar- 
ships. A survey made in Texas during the 1937-38 school year 
showed that 13 percent of the students employed on N, Y. A. 
college or graduate-aid jobs and 19 percent of students employed 
on N. Y. A. school-aid jobs were “A,” or excellent, students. 

A large number of students employed on N. Y. A. projects in the 
educational institutions of Mississippi have won scholastic honors, 
while others have demonstrated the qualities of leadership through 
their prominence in extra-curricular activities. 

This year’s graduating class of Copiah-Lincoln Junior College 
included five N. Y. A. students who were graduated with honors; 
Harrison-Stone-Jackson College included three N. Y. A. students 
among its honor graduates; at Meridian Junior College there were 
two N. Y. A. honor graduates. Mississippi Woman’s College, State 
Teachers College, and Millsaps College each had two N. Y. A. stu- 
dents graduate with honor, while Belhaven College, Mississippi 
College, Prentiss Industrial Institute, Piney Woods, University of 
Mississippi, and Tougalco had one each. 


PROMINENT IN CLASS ACTIVITIES 

Leadership of N. Y. A. students in class activities is shown by the 
fact that at the University of Mississippi N. Y. A. students held 13 
class offices. At Mississippi College, 6 N. Y. A. students were class 
officers, at Millsaps College 4 were class officers, at Hinds Junior 
College and at Piney Woods 3 were class officers, at Mississippi 
Woman’s College 2 were class officers, while at Belhaven and at 
Mississippi College for Women 1 N. Y. A. student held class office. 
Five N. Y. A. workers were officers in student government at the 
University of Mississippi, at Blue Mountain College there were 5, 
3 at Millsaps College, 2 at Mississippi State College for Women, 
and 2 at Belhaven, while 1 N. Y. A. student was engaged in student 
government at Harrison-Stone-Jackson. 

The University of Mississippi reported 15 N. Y. A. students on the 
honor roll; Harrison-Stone-Jackson reported 12 N. Y. A. students 
were elected to Phi Theta Kappa honor society; State Teachers 
College reported 9 N. Y. A. students on the honor roll; 4 N. Y. A. 
students made the honor roll at Belhaven and 4 at Blue Mountain 
College; at Copiah-Lincoln Junior College 4 N. Y. A. students took 
first place in literary examinations; Mississippi College reported 
that 4 N. Y. A. students were among the winners of scholarships 
and fellowships; Phi Theta Kappa nominees at Hinds Junior Col- 
lege included 3 N. Y. A. students; all A grades were made by 3 
N. Y. A. students at Mississippi State College for Women; scholar- 
ship winners at Tougaloo included 3 N. Y. A. students; Sunflower 
Junior College reported 3 N. Y. A. students on its honor roll; 2 
N. Y. A. students were among those elected to Eta Sigma honor 
society at Millsaps College. 

Honors and distinctions won by N. Y. A. students in Mississippi 
colleges and universities were not confined to scholastic achieve- 
ments and class offices. At Harrison-Stone-Jackson, N. Y. A. stu- 
dents held the offices of president of the Y. W. C. A., president of 
the band; captain, girls’ basketball team; captain, boys’ basketball 
team. N. Y. A. students at Belhaven College held the positions of 
president, Pan-American student forum; editor, college newspaper; 
president, Chi Delta Literary Club; president, debate club; presi- 
dent, State Pan American student forum; and one won first place 
in the State poetry contest. The president of the band, the busi- 
ness manager of the college annual, and the head cheerleader were 
N. Y. A. students at Mississippi College. Both the editor and the 
managing editor of the college paper, the business manager of the 
annual, the president of the writers’ club, president of the athletic 
association, and the president of Pi Gamma Mu (social science honor 
sen were N. Y. A. students at Mississippi State College for 

omen. 

N. Y. A. students at the University of Mississippi included the 
band president, editor and business manager of the college publica- 
tion and editor of the college paper and the winner of the State 
oratorical contest, and several members of Omicron Delta Kappa 
and Blue Key honor societies. N. Y. A. students at Millsaps College 
Included the managing editor of the college newspaper, the busi- 
ness manager of the Annual, president of the band, and a num- 
ber of nominees to Omicron Delta Kappa honor society. At Piney 
Woods the editor of the college paper was an N. Y. A. student as 
was the president of I. R. C. at Copiah-Lincoln Junior College. 

NEW MEXICO STUDENTS WIN HONORS 

Five scholarship winners at the University of New Mexico were 

N. Y. A. students. Presidents of four organizations at this 
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institution were N. Y. A. students, as were winners of numerous other 
scholastic and campus awards. At New Mexico Normal University 
seven N. Y. A. students were elected to membership in Alpha Phi 
Sigma, national scholastic fraternity. Positions of honor held by 
N. Y. A. students at New Mexico State Teachers College included 
president of the student body, basketball captain, president of 
Blue Key, president of Alpha Psi Omega, vice president of student 
body, president of Pep Club, and membership in various honor 
societies. Similar honors were won by N. Y. A. students at New 
8 State College of A. & M. and at Eastern New Mexico Junior 
ollege. 

The winner of the senior public service prize, most coveted of the 
annual awards at the University of Nevada was an N. Y. A. student, 
as were 11 of those on the honor roll. Four of the eight outstand- 
ing seniors at this institution were employed on the student-aid 
program as were the winners of four scholarships. 

In the high schools of New Hampshire which have submitted 
reports, 43 awards were won by N. Y. A. students including 22 honor 
roll, 6 valedictorian, and 2 salutatorian awards. At the colleges of 
this State which have submitted reports, 16 N. Y. A. students were 
elected to membership in national honor societies and 8 won 
departmental honors. 

Phi Beta Kappa awards were won by 61 N. Y. A. students in New 
York City, while 17 made Tau Beta Pi and 13 Beta Gamma Sigma, 
and many more were graduated with honors, held campus offices, 
and were awarded scholarships. 

Approximately 17 percent of all students who held N. Y. A. col- 
lege jobs in Kansas during the past school year earned honorary 
recognition in scholastic and extracurricular activities, according 
to reports from 23 institutions. Several schools in this State report 
that as many as half their students winning honors were N. Y. A. 
employed, A high percentage were highest ranking members of 
their classes scholastically and a number graduating ‘from junior 
colleges were given scholarships to continue their education. 

Of the 35 highest ranking students of agriculture at Iowa State 
College, 16 were N. Y. A. students; of 46 highest in engineering, 
14 were on N. Y. A.; of 42 highest in home economics, 11 were on 
N. Y. A.; of 18 highest in science, 5 were on N. Y. A.; and of 7 
highest in veterinary medicine, 4 were on N. Y. A. Nineteen 
N. Y. A. students were scholarship winners at this institution. The 
achievement of N. Y. A. students at other Iowa institutions is 
similarly impressive. 

Special honors, prizes, medals, and trophies have been awarded 
to N. Y. A. students in various parts of the country for demon- 
strated ability in such fields as engineering, science, agriculture, 
classical languages, literature, dramatics, composition, music, home 
economics, education, debating, social science, R. O. T. C., and 
athletics. 

In some institutions N, Y. A. students have been hired to fill 
positions on the regular teaching staffs as a result of their demon- 
strated scholastic ability, while many others have already found 
places for themselves in private industry. 


Spending-Lending Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, during the discussion of 
this bill the thought has been expressed by some of the 
Members, who favor its enactment, that a vote against the 
bill is a vote against the President. This does not seem to 
me to be a proper approach to its consideration. The bill 
should be considered from the standpoint of its effect upon 
the economic welfare of our people rather than from the 
political standpoint of any one individual in the Nation. 
Whether it will prove helpful or harmful, whether it is 
necessary or unnecessary, in the public interest, should be 
the basis of our action. I dislike to think that anyone, 
partisan or opponent of the President, would let a personal 
attitude toward the President be the controlling reason for 
a vote for or against this bill. In this, as in all matters that 
have come before the House during the present administra- 
tion, I have let no other consideration than what seemed 
best for the country influence my vote. At times my vote 
has been in support of administration legislation, and at 
other times against it. I may not have been always right, 
but I am at least conscious of having been actuated by no 
other consideration than what I believed to be for the best 
interest of our people. My whole course of action has been 
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based upon a consideration of the merits of the legislation 
rather than blind partisanship. 

My study of this proposed legislation has led me to the 
conclusion that. it would not produce the beneficial results 
claimed for it by its proponents, nor, is its enactment neces- 
sary to accomplish the results that are sought. And, on 
the contrary to add this enormous sum to an indebtedness 
that already approaches our national debt limit of $45,000,- 
000,000 would prove distinctly harmful because of the grow- 
ing concern over a fiscal policy which has piled deficit upon 
deficit for 9 consecutive years. If that policy had resulted 
in recovery, and had brought an end to unemployment, 
there would be much to be said in its favor. But its dis- 
appointing results in relieving unemployment and establish- 
ing normal conditions have weakened, if not shattered, our 
faith in the efficiency of a policy based upon spending and 
lending our way out of the depression. 

Lack of necessity for this legislation is demonstrated by 
the fact that most, if not all, of the agencies of Govern- 
ment designated in the bill to participate in the expendi- 
ture of these additional moneys have already surpluses on 
hand that they have, as yet, found it impossible to efficiently 
dispose of, and for all of them adequate provision has al- 
ready been made by the regular appropriation bills to meet 
their needs for the coming fiscal year. In no instance have 
the funds to be allotted to them under this bill been re- 
quested by the agencies designated to receive them—nor 
have the appropriate committees of the House, such as Ap- 
propriations, Agriculture, Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
and Public Roads given favorable consideration to the pro- 
visions of the bill coming within their respective jurisdic- 
tions. Nor did the hearings before the Rules Committee 
show any demand upon the part of the agencies designated 
for additional funds to carry on their respective activities. 

As an evidence of the lack of demand for this legislation 
and the unfavorable attitude of many of the committees of 
Congress. which would ordinarily be called upon to con- 
sider legislative proposals such as this bill carries in its pro- 
visions, the statement of Senator WHEELER, Democrat, of 
Montana, and chairman of the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce is most revealing. When the bill was under 
discussion in the Senate, addressing his attention to the 
provision providing additional funds to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to enable it to make loans to railroads, 
he said: 

The Committee on Interstate Commerce has studied this prob- 
lem of railroad finance for the last 2 or 3 years. There was 
never the slightest intimation of this proposal brought to the 
attention of any member of our committee. We were never con- 
sulted about it in any way, shape, or form; and I am sure that 


every member of the committee who knows anything about it 
would have been unanimous against a proposition of this kind. 


Now, to direct your attention to self-liquidating roads— 
toll roads—as provided for in the bill. President Roose- 
velt’s Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Wallace, in making a 
report on toll roads to Congress on April 27 of this year 
said: 

The report in its present form defines the location of three east- 
west and three north-south highways conforming to the descrip- 
tion of section 13 of the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1938, approved 
June 8, 1938, and indicates conclusively that financing of the full 
costs of such highways by direct-toll collections is not possible. 


And, with regard to these six superhighways, the report 
the President himself submitted to Congress states that the 
amount of the tolls collected over the 16-year period from 
1945 to 1960 would be an average of $72,140,000 per year, as 
contrasted with an average annual total cost over the same 
period of $184,054,000. Thus, more than $100,000,000 a year 
would have to be provided from the Treasury for this so- 
called self-liquidating project alone. Furthermore, the 
whole scheme overlooks entirely the resentment of our people 
to toll roads. There is scarcely a toll road left in any part 
of the country. The Department of Agriculture under this 
and previous administrations has consistently fought every 
attempt, direct or indirect, to establish any such toll roads 
anywhere in the Nation. 
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Another item contained in the bill authorized the sum of 
$350,000,000 for rural-electrification projects. I have given 
my hearty support to all legislation that would afford opor- 
tunity to our farmers to have the benefits of electricity on 
their farms, including the legislation passed a few years ago 
to make possible a wide use of electricity for farm purposes. 
I consider it one of the soundest steps ever taken by the 
Government to improve conditions in the farming sections. 
Since the basic act for rural electrification, passed in 1936, 
authorizes the appropriation of $40,000,000 annually over a 
10-year period for loans on such projects, there is no neces- 
sity for the additional $350,000,000 provided in this bill. 

And what about the $400,000,000 this bill seeks to provide 
for farm tenancy purposes? The strongest indictment 
against it was the action of the Agriculture Committee of 
the House when it, a few days ago, refused to report favor- 
ably to this House a bill for $350,000,000 for the same general 
purposes as provided for in this bill. If the Agriculture 
Committee of this House, which is ever alert to advance and 
protect the interests of the farmers of the country, cannot 
justify such an expenditure, then what justification can 
there be for it? 

Nor was there any justification for the request contained 
in the original bill for $500,000,000 for the use of the Export- 
Import Bank to make loans to foreign governments, many of 
which are already in default in the repayment to us of loans 
previously made. This type of “dollar diplomacy” created 
such widespread condemnation that the administration 
quickly withdrew the suggestion, and in its place this bill 
seeks to raise the capital stock of the Export-Import Bank 
by $100,000,000 for the ostensible purpose of financing 
foreign exports and imports. The great danger lurking in 
this proposal arises from the fact that such funds might be 
used by the bank in an import business that could easily 
prove prejudicial to our farmers and laboring men through- 
out the Nation. 

And even the provision that is made in the bill for mu- 
nicipal loans for building construction of various kinds would 
not prove helpful because it does not include any grant in 
connection with loans as made under previous law. It is 
nothing more than a loan at a rate of interest no lower than 
could be obtained from private sources, provided the mu- 
nicipality is within its borrowing capacity. Thus stripped of 
all grants it would not encourage municipalities to take ad- 
vantage of its terms for construction purposes, Federal loans 
with grants is necessary to stimulate this kind of construc- 
tion. The failure, therefore, to provide for grants, as in 
previous bills, precludes from any reasonable possibility that 
this bill would prove helpful to municipalities or be utilized 
by them. 

Notwithstanding the claims that have been made by those 
favoring the passage of this lending-spending bill, to make it 
appear as a self-liquidating proposal, the fact remains that 
there is nothing within the provisions of the act itself that 
afford any sufficient guaranty or even assurance that such 
would be the result. Without any real requirement in the 
bill that loans shall be self-liquidating the opportunity for 
unsound loans is large. The possibility of heavy losses is 
corroborated by the testimony of Jesse Jones, the Federal 
Loan Administrator, in his testimony before the Senate 
Banking Committee that the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration made “plenty of bad loans,” and is “going to have 
plenty of losses,” and that he is even “ashamed to tell” to 
how high a percentage the losses will run. 

And, now, just a word with respect to the mistaken idea 
that this bill would provide loans to small-business men. 
There is no such provision in the bill; no effort has been 
made to provide such. With all the elaborate planning of 
this bill, and the enormous sums provided for under its 
terms, no funds have been provided for loans to small-busi- 
ness men. They continue to be the “forgotten men.” 

In considering this bill it is also important to realize the 
enormity of the sum of money sought to be expended by it. 
It represents more than twice the entire annual expendi- 
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tures of the Federal Government in the fiscal year before 
we entered the World War. It is approximately one-third 
of our entire Government revenues in the last fiscal year. 
Furthermore, as Senator Byrp, Democrat, of Virginia, in 
speaking upon the bill in the Senate stated, we are deluding 
curselves if we believe the statements that this spending 
scheme will neither increase the Federal debt nor increase 
the Federal-tax burden. To him, as well as to others, it 
appears to be a spending scheme masquerading as a lending 
scheme. 

The time is at hand when more serious consideration must 
be given to a fiscal policy that continues to create deficits 
and run the Government upon borrowed money. This 
measure in my judgment would add to the already heavy 
burden of our debt without providing any substantial re- 
covery in return. The possibility of future loss under its 
provisions seems more certain than the possibility of future 
gain, thus, I cannot give to it my support. If further justi- 
fication for my position was needed, beyond what I have 
already stated, it could be found in the words of President 
Roosevelt during his first campaign for the Presidency in 
1932, when in speaking of the burden of taxes that is neces- 
sitated by heavy spending, he said, such taxes are— 

Paid in the sweat of every man that labors, and, if those taxes 


are excessive they are reflected in idle factories and tax-sold farms 
and hungry people tramping the streets and seeking jobs in vain. 


Potatoes—Past, Present, and Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. RALPH O. BREWSTER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


ADDRESS OF CONGRESSMAN RALPH O. BREWSTER, OF MAINE, 
BEFORE TENTH ANNUAL FIELD DAY OF EMPIRE STATE 
POTATO CLUB, AT GARDNER FARMS, TULLY, N. Y., ON 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 3, 1939 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include my address as guest 
speaker today at the tenth annual field day of the Empire 
State Potato Club, with a usual attendance of over 10,000 
potato farmers. 

I was introduced by President Roy Porter as the representa- 
tive of the greatest potato-growing region in the world, and 
one who had come to be recognized as the authority on pota- 
toes in the Congress of the United States. 

Research in industrial uses for potatoes was the theme of 
the speech. 


Potato growers everywhere have a common stake in the pros- 
perity of one of the greatest and best of human foods. From 
Maine to California we are enlisted in a campaign to see to it 
that potatoes shall keep their place in the agricultural sun. 

The Warren Act of 1935, adopted in the House by the scant 

of seven votes, determined that potatoes henceforth should 
be considered a basic crop. From that determination has flowed 
much of the protection that has come to potatoes against unfair 
and subsidized competition from acreage displaced in other crops. 

Potatoes have not received the special consideration accorded 
certain fayored products of the South and West. Yet, curiously 
enough, potatoes seem likely to fare better this year than most of 
these pampered darlings. 

The plight of cotton, wheat, and corn affords an almost glitter- 
ing contrast to the marketing position of potatoes for this current 
year. 

Wheat in Liverpool is at the lowest price in history. Corn at 
Chicago is at the lowest price in 6 years, with supplies record- 
breaking. Cotton is in the largest supply in history, with the iow- 
est export demand. Hogs are lower in price than at any time 
since 1934, and going down. 

We paid foreigners last year $26,000,000 to accept 94,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat at 25 cents a bushel less than the domestic price. 

This year we are planning to pay $43,000,000 to foreigners to 
persuade them to accept 6,000,000 bales of our cotton. Japan alone 
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may receive a bonus of $6,000,000 on 800,000 bales before our 
trade agreement expires. 

The soil-conservation controls operating to regulate most crops 
seem to have been far more effective in affording relief than the 
special subsidies for crops with a large surplus. 


The diversion programs of the Federal Surplus Commodities Cor- | 


poration undoubtedly helped, but they have affected a small per- 
centage of the potato crop as contrasted with the vast special 
grants for cotton, wheat, and corn in the form of loans and 
purchases that have left the Government with an enormous carry- 
over. 

Meanwhile prospects are promising for a fair price for potatoes, 
if not a parity price. 

It seems obvious that the country cannot continue with increas- 
ingly vast subsidies to special crops and with a constantly increas- 
ing carry-over. 

When the inevitable liquidation arrives, potatoes will suffer less 
than any other major crop because they have been favored less 
and have less to lose. 

As a member of the Committee on Agriculture in the House it 
has been evident to me that agricultural experts are beginning to 
realize that there must be a radical alteration in the approach to 
the farm problems if our difficulties are to be solved. 

Each successive program denounces the remedies of the preced- 
ing doctor, but soon goes them one better. 

Stuart Chase commends the Secretary of Agriculture most 
strongly for his denunciation of export subsidies, only to find 
within 12 months subsidies inaugurated of 25 cents a bushel on 
wheat and a cent and a half a pound on cotton. The strange and 
encouraging spectacle was then presented of a southern Democrat 
urging a duty on cotton for the first time, to make sure that 
no American consumer should by any chance get any benefit from 
these subsidies, 

Only foreigners are permitted to share our wealth. 

There looms, however, a program that begins to offer hope—a 
program that proposes to use surplus farm products for industrial 
purposes. This has long been the vision of Henry Ford. Now the 
Government is about to enter this field on a really worth-while 
scale. Here is a scope for Government activity that will not be 
challenged by the most conservative. 

Here the Government will be on entirely safe ground. This 
proposes neither limitation nor control nor subsidy of surplus, 
but rather the creation of industrial uses that will increasingly 
absorb the surplus from our soil. 

Here is an unlimited field for research. Here is perhaps the 
answer to the depletion of our resources as the chemistry of 
Nature is put properly to work in an eternal cycle that will 
forever serve. 

Much has been already accomplished by private enterprise but 
the problem invites the proper coordination of research facilities 
by public authority since it concerns so vitally the welfare of 
all alike. This interrupts in no way the delicately geared ma- 
chine of our current economic life. 

Criticism of a program may well be coupled with commendation 
of those parts that seem to promise progress, Here Americans 
may agree. 

BACKGROUND OF THE REGIONAL RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


In 1938 Congress directed the Secretary of Agriculture to estab- 
lish four regional research laboratories, which should undertake 
by research to develop new and extended uses for surplus farm 
commodities. In section 202 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
approved February 16, 1938, Congress provided, as follows: 3 

The Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized and directed 
to establish, equip, and maintain four regional research labora- 
tories, one in each major farm-producing area, and at such labo- 
ratories to conduct researches into and to develop new scientific, 
chemical, and technical uses and new and extended markets and 
outlets for farm commodities and products and byproducts 
thereof. Such research and development shall be devoted pri- 
marily to those farm commodities in which there are regular or 
seasonal surpluses, and their products and byproducts.” 

The major purpose in establishing these laboratories was to 
provide an agency of the Department of Agriculture which will 
devote itself exclusively to further research on the products of 
agriculture on which new and extended industrial uses may de- 
velop. The further commercialization of the products of agri- 
culture and the creation of new markets for surplus commodities 
of this sort is expected to result. This is not an entirely new 
activity, researches of this character having been conducted over 
a period of many years, but it will represent the first large-scale 
attack which the Department has been able to make using 
scientific and economic research as agents for the creation of 
new industrial markets. 


NEED FOR LABORATORIES 


The products of agriculture are used more for food than for 
any other single purpose. Textile uses of such commodities as 
cotton and other fiber crops are second in dollar importance to 
the farmer. To a considerable extent, however, industrial proc- 
essing of farm products has led to nonfood and nonfabric appli- 
cations. The principles which have in the past enabled such suc- 
cessful development of the latter type will largely assist in the 
planning of new possibilities of like nature. A few examples will 
aid in understanding these. 
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Although corn is used primarily as animal food by those farmers 
who grow it, there has been during recent years a constantly in- 
creasing use of corn as an industrial raw material. About 3 per- 
cent of the total crop, some 80,000,000 bushels per year, is now 
processed for the manufacture of starch, oil, and other products, 
bulges S large part of the starch being used industrially and not 

oods. 

Although this quantity is a small part of the total crop, it 
forms nearly a third of the corn that is sold by farmers, and there- 
fore very, very largely increases the farmer’s opportunity to obtain 
cash for his crop. 

The products made from corn are in some ways of quite dif- 
ferent significance from the products made from certain other 
agricultural materials, cottonseed, for example. Cottonseed was 
at one time merely a waste, if not a nuisance. Then processing 
for the recovery of cottonseed oil began. Now the cash value of 
the seed equals about 16 percent of the total cotton crop value. 

Numerous other important developments have occurred in the 
use of agricultural raw materials. For example, synthetic fibers 
and other cellulose plastics are manufactured in large quantities 
from cotton linters. Such chemicals as acetone, butyl alcohol, 
and others are made by controlled fermentation of corn. The 
chemical furfural is made from waste oat hulls by processes which 
originated in the Department laboratories. The wide variety of 
industrial products that have been made from preducts which 
were surpluses of agriculture is illustrated by these and many 
other examples. This experience not only justifies more research 
of like nature in the new regional laboratories, but also affords 
an eas guide for the planning of the projects to be carried 
ou ere. 

Such developments as these benefit both agriculture and indus- 
try, for they afford new opportunity for factory employment, as 
well as new markets for the farmer. 

MAJOR FARM PRODUCING AREAS 


In its provisions for the regional laboratories, Congress in- 
structed the Secretary of Agriculture to divide the country into 
four major farm-producing areas. One regional laboratory is 
to be established in each such area; and one-fourth of the funds 
made available for the group is to be allocated to each such 
laboratory. 

In grouping the States for the purpose of this act the De- 
partment took into account a number of important criteria. Of 
first importance were the natural boundaries fixed by the habits 
of agriculture in growing the most important crops. But a 
grouping that would follow such crop areas exactly is not possible 
because of the overlapping of these areas and variation in agri- 
cultural conditions in different parts of the country. Other im- 
portant criteria considered were, therefore, farm population, value 
of farm property, cash income from crops and livestock, land in 
farms, and total land areas. 

From the standpoint of the laboratories themselves, it was im- 
portant that the areas be formed so as to balance the research 
load of the four laboratories. In this connection it should be 
recalled that by law funds must be allocated equally among the 
four. This consideration made it desirable, for example, to put 
tobacco research in the eastern laboratory. To have put it in the 
southern laboratory, which might be equally logical, would have 
reduced the effectiveness of work on other important commodities 
of that area. 

The following grouping of States has been determined as a 
basis for the definition of “major farm-producing areas,” and one 
regional laboratory is being established in each area: 

The southern area: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, South Carolina, and Texas. 

The eastern area: Connecticut, Delaware, Kentucky, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Vermont, 
Virginia, and West Virginia. 

The northern area: Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, 
and Wisconsin. 

The western area: Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. 
SURPLUS COMMODITIES FOR INITIAL ATTENTION 
All of the important farm commodities produced in the United 
States are from time to time in surplus. The Department of Agri- 
culture might, therefore, under the instructions of Congress, con- 
sider in the new regional laboratories almost any of these products 
of agriculture. To do so, however, would so scatter the effort as 
to make early and useful results improbable. The Department 
has planned, therefore, that it should take up initially in each of 

the four laboratories only a limited number of commodities. 

Those which seem most urgently in need of attention, either 
because of the magnitude of the surpluses or because of the large 
number of agricultural workers or agricultural acres involved, will 
be studied first. The commodities that are to have first attention 
by research have been designated as follows: 

Southern area: Cotton, sweetpotatoes, peanuts. 

Eastern area: Tobacco, apples, Irish potatoes, milk products, 
vegetables. 

Northern area: Corn, wheat, agricultural waste products. 
anne area: Fruits and vegetables, Irish potatoes, wheat, 

a. 

The fact that any particular commodity does not appear on this 

list is no indication that the Department does not believe it impor- 
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tant or does not believe that research on it would be profitable. 
Quite the contrary is true of many of the agricultural products, 
and it is expected that the regional laboratories will in due time 
give attention to many more classes of commodities than can be 
subjects of the initial research. 


SURVEY 


To carry out the instructions of Congress for a preliminary 
survey of present research as a basis for a coordinated progam of 
new work, the Department organized a special survey committee 
including representatives of several of the bureaus most con- 
cerned with this type of work. A technical staff experienced in 
scientific investigations was organized and a comprehensive plan 
laid for reviewing all the present activities of the Department, 
of the experiment stations and other State agencies, and of such 
industries and institutions as are engaged on comparable or 
related work. 

Records were obtained by this committee from all the bureaus 
of the Department of Agriculture and from such other Federal 
agencies as are engaged on related types of work. Reports were 
made to the Department by every State experiment station; and 
personal visits were made by the survey staff for technical con- 
ference in each case. More than 10,000 present research projects 
of Federal and State agencies were thus reviewed. 

The technical staff of the survey committee conferred also with 
several thousand industrial executives and research workers, in 
every State. Universal and cordial cooperation was encountered. 
As a result the Department of Agriculture has been made 
acquainted with a very large number of research projects which 
are being carried out in laboratories of endowed institutions, 
industrial companies, and under other private auspices. Although 
confidential information was not sought, it is believed that the 
survey staff has been able to gather material that gives a very 
comprehensive and complete picture of the general character of 
commercial work now in progress that is intended to establish 
new industial activity for the utilization of agricultural com- 
modities. 

The Department contemplates a continuance of its detailed study 
of this information during the coming year, while the new labo- 
ratory buildings are being erected. In fact, the first task of the 
new research staffs as they are selected will be an analysis of 
the many details disclosed by this survey. Thus every pertinent 
comment on any particular commodity will be taken into account 
before actual experimental work begins. 

There will also be urgent need for extensive survey of the 
scientific and engineering literature in order that every item of 
present published knowledge may be taken into account as fully as 
possible. By this procedure the initial experimental and field 
studies may be advanced as rapidly as possible when the buildings 
and laboratory facilities are ready for use. 

Congress has determined that there shall be four regional labora- 
tories, each dealing with surplus commodities of its region. It is 
evident, however, that a national outlook should be maintained 
at all times, even with respect to regional problems. The results in 
each laboratory will, of course, be made available to all parts of the 
country; and they will be applied as promptly as possible in what- 
ever region and to whatever crop they may be found adapted. 


TYPE OF RESEARCH INVESTIGATIONS 


There will be considerable variety in the investigations under- 
taken at the regional laboratories. In some cases it will be neces- 
sary first to make exploratory studies before detailed research can 
begin, especially in fields never before studied either by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture or by other research institutions of the 
country. Because of the very far-reaching nature of the problems 
many radical and novel investigations will be required. Not all 
of these can succeed. But it is believed that all will contribute to 
an understanding of what American industry can do in order to 
use profitably agricultural goods. 

In many cases exploratory work has already been done on certain 
commodities, certain possible products, or certain new processes 
which look worthy of further investigation. In these cases, serious 
scientific research of an intensive and fundamental nature will be 
required. This can be undertaken at once. Not infrequently, 
work of the most abstruse and difficult scientific sort seems neces- 
sary. Here again, new sums of human knowledge will be forth- 
coming even when the immediate and hoped for practical result 
may not always be reached at once. 

Many of the investigations required are known to be of a sort 
that will take a number of years, perhaps very long periods, for 
complete solution. Such projects will be undertaken as a part 
of the regional-laboratories program because they give, in the 
long range, great promise. It is recognized that in many cases 
only the Government might be looked to to finance and carry 
through studies of this sort. 

When fundamental work has been done, there still remain lab- 
oratory research projects of an industrial or applied nature before 
engineering can begin. Some research of this kind can be ini- 
tiated soon on the basis of published present knowledge. Other 
like projects will follow as the second stage after the fundamental 
pure science work of the new laboratories themselves. 

A third class of research will be undertaken for the development 
toward practical application of some of the more promising pres- 
ent scientific knowledge. This en development on a 
pilot-plant scale will, it is hoped, give at an early date results on 
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which industries may initiate new large-scale use of farm prod- 
ucts. Effort will be made to press certain of these projects very 
aggressively so that practical benefits coming from each laboratory 
may not be unduly delayed. 

It may not be practicable for the new laboratories to undertake 
all of the investigations of an engineering or developmental char- 
acter that will be desired. Frequently, it is hoped, such investi- 
gations can be carried on with present industrial facilities. Thus, 
the funds provided for the regional laboratories can be conserved 
for such work as industry is not prepared to undertake. Further- 
more, the results of such engineering development must be most 
promptly available and most advantageously used for actual ap- 
plication in new processing on a commercial scale, 

COOPERATIVE RELATIONSHIPS WITH STATE AND OTHER AGENCIES 


It is that the work of the new regional laboratories 
will be carried out on the same frank, open basis as has governed 
the previous research work of the Department. Close cooperation 
with States’ educational institutions and industry will be en- 
couraged. Businessmen will be constantly urged to study the 
work being done and to utilize for public benefit the results being 
obtained. The Department will reserve the right of control of 
such developments only so far as it is necessary to insure the 
greatest promptness of commercialization and a fair development 
by all proper interests competent to serve the farm producers of 
raw materials and the general public who will be consumers of 
the products made. 

The Department is making a careful analysis of the inter- 
relationship between all new research and that already under way. 
Arrangement is being made to avoid duplication and to make each 
part of old and new research mutually helpful to all of the inter- 
ested agencies. 

As in the case of experimental work done under the Bankhead- 

Jones Act, all new projects of the regional laboratories will be 
organized to permit the fullest cooperation within the Department 
and with State and university activities. For example, the recent 
experience of the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils in establishing 
a regional soybean laboratory at Urbana, Ill., involving industrial 
cooperation problems, is proving very valuable in guiding these 
large industrial research projects. the soybean program ar- 
rangements were made for coordination within the department 
and with all 12 States of the region in which related work was 
being done, and active and regular cooperation with the State 
agencies has resulted. Frequent meetings are held at which a 
number of specialists confer, both for the benefit of the Depart- 
ment staff and for exchange of information between other inter- 
ested groups. 
A like plan for coordination of the regional laboratory program 
is under consideration. In some cases it is expected that research 
being done by other laboratories may be taken into account in 
such a way that the complete program of study will really consist 
of the joint efforts of several active institutions. Collaborators 
will be named and advisory committees will serve actively. Thus 
the infiuence and constructive assistance of the regional labora- 
tories may achieve maximum results for the benefit of all. 

It is not contemplated that the new regional laboratories will 
themselves require an independent program for many of the agri- 
cultural research projects which are a vital part of a complete 
effort to secure commercialization of certain commodities. This is 
because the present work of the Department and of State experi- 
ment stations is often adequate with respect to genetics, agron- 
omy, animal husbandry, and some other fields of scientific work 
which are essential prerequisites of chemical investigation and 
engineering development. The Department's facilities for coordina- 
tion to this end seem adequate, and they will be utilized to the 
full, not only in formulating the initial program in detail, but 
also for its administration and amendment, as experience may make 


necessary. 
LOCATION 


The regional research laboratory for the northern region is to be 
located at Peoria, II.; for the southern region at New Orleans, La.; 
for the western region at Albany, Calif., in the San Francisco Bay 
area; and for the eastern region at Wyndmoor, Pa., which is in 
Springfield Township, Montgomery County, and will be concerned 
with studies on tobacco, potatoes, milk products, apples, and vege- 
tables. A 32-acre tract of land, formerly known as the Winoga 
Stock Farm, has been selected as the site. This location is acces- 
sible to the great processing industries along the Delaware River 
and to the library and research activities of the University of 
Pennsylvania and the Franklin Institute. Its geographical location 
with respect to the entire eastern area is very advantageous, 

LABORATORY BUILDING AND STAFF 


The detailed plans and specifications for the eastern laboratory 
were completed about April 15, 1939. The initial contract for the. 
construction was awarded early in June, and actual building 
operations began on June 15. It is anticipated that the building 
will be ready for occupancy about June 1940. The building, de- 
signed as a center for carrying on chemical, engineering, and re- 
lated research by a staff of approximately 250 persons, will be a 
U-shaped structure of three stories and basement. Offices, labora- 
tory, and conference rooms will be in the 211-foot base of the U, 
which will be the front of the building. One of the 306-foot wings 
will contain research laboratories equipped for work in chemistry, 
physics, or biology. The other will contain a small number of 
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laboratories and ample space for heavy engineering equipment. An 
effort is being made to incorporate into the design and equipment 
of the building every feature which experience has shown to be 
useful in furthering research work of this character. 

INDUSTRIAL UTILIZATION OF WHITE POTATOES 

Potatoes comprise the largest vegetable crop in the United States. 
During the 10-year period from 1928 to 1937 the average yearly 
production was 371,844,000 bushels. In 1937 the total crop was 
393,000,000 bushels. 

Commercial potato ction is concentrated in a few well- 
known areas: Aroostook County, Maine; Long Island, N. Y.; Eastern 
Shore of Virginia; Red River Valley of Minnesota; and southern 
Idaho. There are also important growing areas in Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Colorado, Pennsylvania, the Carolinas, and elsewhere. In 
recent years the growing of early potatoes has become increasingly 
important in the South. 

The chief producing States for the late or main crop are Maine, 
with an average output recently of around 44,000,000 bushels; New 
York, producing around 29,000,000 bushels; Pennsylvania, with about 
25,000,000 bushels; followed by Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Idaho, and Colorado. 

An idea of the crop division as between the early and late regions 
may be gained from the 1937 crop, which was fairly typical in point 
of distribution. In that year the total crop amounted to 393,000,000 
bushels, and of this quantity the late States produced 318,000,000 
bushels, the intermediate States 37,000,000 bushels, and the early 
States of the South 38,000,000 bushels. 

The gross income to growers of potatoes in 1937 amounted to 
slightly under $239,000,000 and in 1938 to some $276,000,000. 

A typical picture of utilization of the crops may be cited from the 
1937 figures. The production that year amounted to 393,000,000 
bushels. Of this, about 32,000,000 bushels were disposed of as unfit, 
waste, and feed for livestock; the quantity used as food on farms 
amounted to 64,000,000 bushels; saved for seed, 32,000,000 bushels; 
sold, 265,000,000 bushels. The quantity sold in 1937 brought farmers 
an actual cash income of $198,000,000, this particular year having 
been one of very low price. The average prices of potatoes 
received by farmers over the last 10 years has ranged between a 
high of $1.32 per bushel in 1929 down to 39 cents per bushel in 1932. 
In 5 of the last 7 years the average season price to growers has been 
below 60 cents per bushel. Last year (1937), for instance, it averaged 
53 cents per bushel. 

The consumption of potatoes is relatively inelastic. That is, un- 
der similar demand conditions small crops usually result in larger 
returns to growers than do large crops. Since there is a consid- 
erable variation in yield per acre and in the total crop resulting 
from this factor, it frequently happens that although the acreage 
remains fairly stable the crops and prices of given seasons vary 
greatly. An increase of only 2 to 4 percent above average produc- 
tion often seriously depresses prices. 

To quite an extent the yield per acre is dependent upon weather 
conditions during the growing season, and the average has ranged 
during the past 10 years from 100 to 123 bushels per acre for the 
United States as a whole. When high yields occur the surplus 
of No. 1 potatoes is frequently sufficiently high to greatly depress 
the market price. About 10 percent of the crop is culls, and the 
loss from disease and frozen potatoes and shrinkage in storage 
may also amount to as much as 10 percent of the total crop. Be- 
cause of these conditions, which necessarily prevail in the potato- 
growing industry, there is a definite demand for a profitable means 
of utilizing, for other than direct-food use, the annual supply of 
cull and second-grade potatoes and also of excess first-grade pota- 
toes during years in which large surpluses occur. 

The fact that somewhat over two-thirds of the potato consists of 
water has always made it difficult for this crop to compete as an 
industrial raw material owing to excessive transportation and 
storage costs and to the large losses resulting from spoilage in 
storage. Recent researches on the development of low-cost de- 
hydration methods have indicated that it should be possible to 
reduce both storage and transportation costs. 

Starch manufacture with adequate recovery and utilization of 
byproducts and the manufacture of accessory products, such as 
specially modified starches, oxidized starches, dextrins, plastics, 
etc., in demand by various industries would seem to be a practical 
means of utilizing surplus and cull potatoes. 

Development of a profitable means for the industrial utiliza- 

tion of potatoes differs somewhat according to the character of 
the various potato-growing regions. For example, although the 
chemical composition of white potatoes in the far western region 
differs somewhat from that of white potatoes in the northeastern 
region, from the standpoint of industrial utilization the outstand- 
ing difference between the two regions is the occurrence of large 
areas of high density of potato production in the northeastern 
-region, notably in northern Maine, whereas in the far western 
region such dense areas are comparatively small. In the far 
western region the problem of ti rtation of potatoes to 
central points for industrial utilization is the “bottle neck,” so to 
speak, Primarily for this reason no potato-starch industry has 
been established there, whereas such an industry has been in 
existence in northern Maine for many years. 

Domestic potato-starch factories are generally operated without 
chemical or other control. The percentage of starch recovered is 
quite low, an excessive amount being lost in the residual pulp 
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and waste water. The equipment is to a great extent crude, and, 
because the quality of the starch manufactured is quite variable, 
the price is reduced below that of imported potato starch, which 
is preferred by many users even at a higher cost. Much improve- 
ment in domestic methods of processing is possible both in econ- 
omy of operation and improvement of starch quality. Establish- 
ment of this industry on a sound competitive basis should provide 
an expanding and profitable market for culls and for the surplus 
portion of the crop. 

The market for white-potato starch can very well be expanded 
beyond its present size. Our imports of potato starch just about 
equal the amount manufactured domestically. In 1936 more 
than 12,000,000 pounds were imported and about 10,000,000 pounds 
in 1937. It is claimed that one of the reasons for such importa- 
tions is the poor and inconsistent quality of such domestic 
starches as compared to imported white-potato starch. Such a 
situation can be remedied and domestic production increased if 
proper steps are taken to adopt suitable manufacturing pro- 
cedures. Research work along this line is being conducted by 
Dr. C. A. Brautlecht, of the University of Maine, at Orono, Maine. 

The following program, which is based on careful consideration 
of current research activities and Suggestions received during the 
survey, has this aim for its objective. 

PROPOSED RESEARCH PROGRAM 

The following studies to increase the industrial utilization of 
white potatoes will be undertaken: 

Research on the development of low-cost dehydration methods 
as well as on other means of lowering transportation and storage 
cost will be an essential part of the industrial utilization program. 

The drying of potatoes entirely by the use of heat is expensive, 
and in addition may cause undesirable changes in the starch. 
Recent studies have indicated the application of a preliminary 
chemical treatment in the solution of this problem. Such treat- 
ment greatly increases the premeability of the cell walls of the 
potato, making it possible to remove most of the water by mechani- 
cal means. There would be numerous advantages in the com- 
mercial use of dehydration methods of this sort, including the 
economical recovery of the expressed juices and the preparation of 
various products from the dried material. 

reo pana of methods for the economical utilization of frozen 
pota 4 

Improved and economical methods for the production of alcohol 
from potatoes. 

The production of plastic materials from starches. 

Development of efficient potato starch and potato byproducts 
recovery plants adapted to conditions prevailing in the United 
States. To assist in the development of such factories the follow- 
ing investigations will be undertaken: 

(a) Determine chemically the starch-extracting efficiency of 
typical small plants, and ascertain the percentage of starch lost and 
points in the process where losses occur; determine the causes for 
the present great variation in quality and develop improvements in 
equipment and operation which could be installed at moderate cost 
and which at the same time would greatly improve efficiency of 
operation of the small factories. 

(b) Determination of the microbiological flora present in white- 
potato-starch factories and the establishment of better micro- 
biological control to increase the efficiency of these plants. 

The quality of domestic white-potato starch is quite variable. 
Studies looking to the establishment of grades coupled with sub- 
stantial improvement in quality will be undertaken. When this is 
accomplished it will be possible to obtain the same price for 
domestic white-potato starch as for imported white-potato starch. 

The residual pulp which remains after extraction of starch con- 
tains a certain proportion of starch which it is not profitable to 
recover by ordinary methods. In addition, it contains hemi- 
celluloses and other constituents which could be recovered and 
utilized as byproducts. Investigations will be conducted looking 
to the development of economical methods for the recovery of 
such waste materials, as well as methods for their profitable use. 

The use of micro-organisms for the production of desirable 
transformations in potato starch. Further studies should lead to 
valuable commercial developments in this field. 

Among the modified starches and starch derivatives are special 
modified and oxidized starches and dextrins. Methods for pro- 
ducing these derivatives in a continuous process with starch, and 
hence at a lower cost, will be investigated. 

Potato starch in the commercial, purified form is a relatively 
low-priced pure carbohydrate raw material, from which a variety 
of chemical products can be made. Investigations leading to the 
manufacture of these compounds with the object of making avail- 
able new materials for the chemical industry will be conducted. 

The possibilities in potato starch have only begun to be realized. 
The possibilities in plastics find the surface only scratched. 

All agencies, private and public, may well cooperate to develop 
industrial uses for the potential potato production of the country, 
and everyone will benefit. Proper grading and marketing will 
naturally follow. 

The consumers are likely to solve the grading problem by de- 
manding uniform potatoes above the size of culls. Against such 
there is no law. 

Persuasion, instead of compulsion, may well be the order of the 
new economic day. 
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The Philippines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN G. ALEXANDER 


OF MINNESOTA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


HISTORY OF THE PHILIPPINES BY W. CAMERON FORBES, 
EX-GOVERNOR GENERAL 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
letter and statement: 


REGULAR VETERANS ASSOCIATION, SAWTELLE Post, No. 2, 
Los Angeles, Calif., August 4, 1939. 

HONORABLE Sm: I am submitting the enclosed for your considera- 
tion in support of your bill H. R. 6827. 

No doubt many former Army officers can or have given you much 
the same data on the subject; however, there are also some civil- 
ians, official and otherwise quite familiar with the subject. 

In regard to medical data, one cannot help wondering if mis- 
takes can’t be made in diagnosis, and if the misconduct clause 
isn’t overworked as to incurrence of diseases. 

For instance, if the parasites of different diseases are practically 
the same, and one transmitted by mosquito, bedbug, or tick, what 
about the other? 

Thanking you for interest shown, I remain, 


Respectfully, 
James J. SHATTUCK, 
National Military Home, West Los Angeles, Calif. 


HISTORY OF THE PHILIPPINES, BY W. CAMERON FORBES, Ex-GovERNOR 
GENERAL, WITH COLLABORATION OF Hon. Dwicur F. Davis, SECRE- 
TARY OF War; Hon. FRANK W. CARPENTER, 25 YEARS IN THE 
PHILIPPINES AS PRIVATE SECRETARY TO MILITARY GOVERNOR, Ex- 
ECUTIVE SECRETARY CIVIL GOVERNMENT, GOVERNOR, DEPARTMENT 
OF MINDANAO AND SULU; May. GEN. Frank R. MCINTYRE, CHIEF 
OF THE BUREAU OF INTERNAL AFFAIRS; Gov. Gen. LEONARD Woop; 
Ex-Gov. GEN. JAMES F. SMITH; GEN. JOHN J. PERSHING, Ex- 
GOVERNOR OF MORO PROVINCE; GEN. JAMES G. HARBORD, DIRECTOR 
OF CONSTABULARY; GEN. FRANK R. McCoy, SECRETARY, Moro PROV- 
INCE; DR. VICTOR G. DIRECTOR OF HEALTH; DR. RICHARD P. 
STRONG, CHIEF OF THE BIOLOGICAL LABORATORY OF THE BUREAU OF 
SCIENCE AND PROFESSOR OF TROPICAL MEDICINE, UNIVERSITY OF THE 
PHILIPPINES; AND MANY OTHERS 

EXCERPTS 


Chapter V: The declaration of peace by no means ended active 
operations of the Army in the islands. American troops during 
the years following the beginning of organized government, and 
until 1906, were engaged in field operations of a dangerous and 
exhausting character against guerilla bands in Batangas and other 
provinces of Luzon, and against similar outlaws and religious 
fanatics on Bohol, Leyte, Samar, and other islands of the Visayas. 
In Mindanao and the Sulu Archipelago there was more extensive 
and prolonged operation, first against guerilla bands and fanatics 
in northern Mindanao, and subsequently against recalcitrant 
Moros in the Cottabatto Valley, and in the course of the sub- 
Jugation of the Lake Lanao region in central Mindanao and of 
the Sulu Moros on the Island of Jolo and adjacent islands. Much 
hard campaigning ensued, and many casualties occurred among 
American troops. 

In these field operations many officers and men revealed ability 
of a high order which marked them for leadership in the World 
War, in which they won enduring renown. Most noted of these 
distinguished Americans is Gen, John J. Pershing, who was pro- 
moted from the grade of captain of cavalry to brigadier 
on September 20, 1906, in recognition of his brilliant and suc- 
cessful campaign against the Lake Lanao Moros, who had never 
submitted to the sovereignty of Spain. 

The commanding general of the military district of Mindanao 
was also civil governor of the Moro Province, which comprised in 
addition the islands to the southward, including the Sulu Archi- 
pelago. As the inhabitants of that region were more turbulent 
and continued armed resistance to the Government longer than 
in any other region, the number of troops in the Moro country 
was relatively greater. For several years there were 10 Army 
posts maintained in the island of Mindanao; three in Sulu Archi- 
pelago, and one at Puerto Princessa, on the Island of Palawan; 
nine on Luzon, one on Cebu, and one on Iloilo. Most of the 
Army posts had been discontinued by 1917, the only garrison then 
remaining south of Manila being one battalion of scouts at 
Zamboango. 
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From time to time, as the number of stations occupied by 
American troops were reduced, Filipino agitators tried to incite 
their people to oppose the United States by telling them that the 
troops had been wholly withdrawn. More than once, to counter- 
act these false impressions, commanding generals ordered prac- 
tice marches of impressive forces of American troops, infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery through regions where such rumors had 
been current. 

Maj. Gen, William P. Duval, then commanding the military divi- 
sion of the Philippines, went so far as to assemble a large part 
of his command in Manila at the time of the carnival in 1911, 
when representative people from all over the archipelago came 
for the annual carnival and exposition. The troops, over 8,000 
in number, were paraded, and the Filipinos visiting the carnival 
were able from personal observation to carry to the farthest 
confines of the archipelago the news that American troops were 
still present in force. A 

Extensive field maneuvers were held from time to time in the 
provinces near Manila and in the central plains of Luzon. Until 
the year 1906 the assistance of the Army was necessary in Luzon 
and the Visayas in the suppression of outlawry and the destruc- 
tion of armed bands, most of which had existed in the mountains 
and swamp jungles as far back as the Spanish regime. In the 
Moro country the Army was more or less actively engaged until 
late 1913 in overcoming armed resistance to the United States 
Government, The sacrifice in lives and health of American Arm 
officers and troops cannot be stated in exact terms. The tota 
if ascertained, would be impressive, 

Since 1913, American troops have not been required except 
for garrison duty and as a moral force representing the sovereignty 
of the United States in the Orient. It is impossible to assess 
and hard to overestimate the stabilizing influence of that thor- 
oughly competent trained body of Army officers and men in 
khaki. Who can say how much of the stability of the institutions 
established by Americans in the Orient is due to their presence? 
When the Boxer Rebellion broke out in China in 1900, the first 
American troops to reach the scene came from Manila, and it is 
not too much to say that America’s part in quelling the Boxer 
Rebellion was largely borne by American Regular veteran troops 
and by immediately available supplies drawn from the Philippines. 

No account of events in the Philippines would be complete with- 
out mentioning the fine service rendered by the United States Navy 
and Marine Corps. The former cooperated by sea with the Army, 
and the latter on a few occasions, notably in Samar, where Ma}. 
L. W. T. Waller, of the United States Marine Corps, distinguished 
himself. The Navy also has done some fine service in patroling 
the Sulu seas against Malay pirates and assisted the Army in some 
of its storming operations against hostile Moros in the island of 
Jolo and other islands in the vicinity. 

Report of Philippine Commission on number of American troops 
killed in action: 


August 1898, War with Spain. 
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8 85 by commanding general, Philippine Division, February 26, 
7: 


Strength of troops in islands: 
189; 
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(By Vic. Hurley) 
EXCERPTS 


Chapter 18, page 165: A second great American soldier came 
forward to assume the government of the Moro territory. Gen. 
Leonard Wood, who had served successfuly as Governor General 
of Cuba, now took up the reins in Mindanao and Sulu as first 
civil governor of the Moro province. General Wood led his troops 
down to Lake Seit, and a battle was fought. Sixty Moros were 
killed, and a rear-guard action of 50 miles followed, etc. Gen- 
eral Scott took the fleld March 1904. The Moros assumed the 
offensive, sent charge after charge against American troops, etc. 
Coincident; the 28th. United States Infantry commenced opera- 
tions near Teraca, Mindanao. Guerilla conditions prevailed, 
Troops established a fortified camp and sent out outposts, one 
composed of Sergeant Stevens, Privates Bowser, Burke, and 
Kiethley, etc. In the early morn the rush came. Twenty 
krismen leaped from the jungle; in the first savage attack all 
the men except Private Kiethley were hacked to death with 
the kris. Kiethley received a terrible wound. This young Amer- 
ican soldier performed an almost impossible feat of valor; gather- 
ing up the rifles he fell back slowly, pouring a steady, accurate 
fire. For three quarters of a mile he fought off the rushes of the 
Moros, reaching the post with the four rifles to fall at last before 
the awful slashes of the kris. 

Young Kiethiey’s experience was duplicated hundreds of times 
by American soldiers in the Moro campaigns, etc. The fighting 
was deadly, for it was veiled by a screen of impenetrable jungle. 
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The silence of night was disturbed by the scream of the jura- 
mentado and the cutting of tent ropes. The dawn showed a 
camp of fallen tents with the canvas stained by the slashes of 
the kris, etc. 

It was not until 8 years after the death of Private Kiethley 
that the men of the Sixth United States Infantry captured the 
Sultan Cuayan and others of his men who led the attack on the 
outpost at Taraca. 

March 6, 1906. Battle of Bud Dajo. Assault units, 272 men of 
Sixth United States Infantry, 211 men of the Fourth United States 
Cavalry, 110 men of the Nineteenth United States Infantry, 68 men 
of the Twenty-eighth Battery of Artillery, 6 sailors from U. S. gun- 
boat Pampango, 57 Sulu constabulary. Total, 790 officers and men. 
Casualties, 21 killed and 73 wounded. Two Moros killed Sergeant 
Neher on Malabang, Vicar’s Trail. Privates Borst and Cott at- 
tacked. General Bliss and staff fired on. Packer Burns killed at 
Malabang. Private Balaine seriously wounded by krismen, 

American troops at Parang awoke one morning to find a guard 
tent a shambles, raided by Sultan Djimbara, etc., December 14, 
1906. Private McLaughlin, sentry on post at Jolo, attacked, arm 
almost severed, etc. Cotta warfare raged all through 1906 and 
1907. American troops were in the field continuously. Captain 
Green and 60 men stormed the cotta of Mural Hakim. Lieutenant 
Fort ran a band under Badudo to earth. Lt. James L. Wood, with 
24 men, engaged with Moros near Bacolod. Lt. J. M. Merril and 
40 men against cotta of Sultan Ulama and 100 Moros entrenched 
in a ravine. Americans charged 50 Moros and Sultan, killed in 
hand-to-hand fighting. Lieutenant Merril badly wounded. 

A company street might be peaceful and quiet with a sentry 
on guard. Suddenly a juramentado would appear, bringing death 
and seeking death. Guard posts or sentries had no terrors for 
juramentados; rather they sought them out as the most available 
victims. A few minutes of wild scramble and desperate shooting 
and slashing, and everything would be quiet again, etc. 


NEw ERA IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


(By Arthur Judson Brown, D. D., secretary, board of foreign 
missions. Ch. IV, p. 49) 

“It is not good for the white man’s health to hustle like the 
Malay brown. 

For the white man riles and the Malay smiles, and he weareth 
the white man down. 

And the end of the fight is a tombstone white, with the name 
of the late deceased. 

And the epitaph drear: A fool lies here, who tried to hustle the 
East.” 

The foreigner who expects to keep his health in the Philippines 
will protect his head from the midday sun by a pith helmet or 
an umbrella, or both; will insist on having his drinking water 
boiled; will eschew unripe or overripe fruit; will see that vege- 
tables uncooked are thoroughly washed in boiled water; and will 
be cautious about eating raw shellfish and cold meats which have 
been standing in p . A temperate diet of freshly 
cooked food with comparatively little meat is the one most con- 
ducivye to health in a tropical climate, In general, persons with 
organic weaknesses or predisposition to disease should not go 
to the Philippines, for the climatic conditions will soon develop 
their weak spots. 

The distinguished physician, Don Elias Cony Tres, first surgeon 
of the military department of the Spanish regime, says: 

“The effect of climate on diseases arising from tropical climate 
are scrofula tendencies, anemia, malaria, inflammation of the kid- 
neys, disease of the digestive canal, asthma, neurasthenia, neuralgia 
arising from malarial troubles, chronic catarrh of the bladder and 
urinary channels, nostalgia, hypochondria, and general debility.” 


THE PHILIPPINES 


(By Prof. Dean C. Worcester, secretary both Philippine commissions, 
Secretary of Interior, Philippine Islands, 1900-13) 

Volume 1, chapter XVI, page 408: Everywhere I saw people dying 
of curable ailments. Malaria was prevalent; smallpox was regarded 
as a necessary ailment. 

Page 412: When I first visited the islands every member of our 
party fell ill within a few weeks. All of us suffered intensely with 
tropical ulcers. Two had malaria; one acute inflammation of the 
liver, possibly of amoebic origin; and so to the end of the chapter. 
I myself got so loaded with malaria in Mindoro that it took me 15 
years to get rid of it. 

Page 419: As a matter of fact, however, it later proved that cholera 
was endemic in certain regions near Manila, and in 1905 we found 
ourselves with an epidemic on our hands. At the end of the second 
week beginning August 23 there had been 137 cases, as compared 
with 125 for the same period in 1902-04. 

Page 420: On February 21, 1906, the epidemic was ended with a 
total of 283 cases and 243 deaths. 

Page 422: I shall not attempt to trace the course of subsequent 
epidemics, but shall give the deaths by years. In 1908 they num- 
bered 18,811; 1909, 7,306; 1910, 6,940; 1911, 203. 

Page 423: I have referred to the fact that the civil government 
inherited an epidemic of bubonic plague in 1903. disease 
caused 147 deaths: in 1904, 48; in 1905, 43. 

Page 425: Another great problem now in a fair way to find a 
solution is the eradication of leprosy. At the outset, church au- 
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thorities told us there were 30,000 lepers in the islands. In 1905 
we began to isolate them. A few hundred true lepers were being 
humanely cared for in Manila and elsewhere. Many others had 
been driven from towns into forests and waste places on the 
larger islands, where they were perishing miserably from fever 
and other diseases. Still others had been isolated on sand quays, 
where they were in danger of dying from thirst in the dry season. 
Not a few wandered at will through the towns, spreading the 
disease broadcast. 

Page 426: Dividing the period immediately subsequent to the 
American occupation, amoebic dysentery wrought sad havoc among 
our soldiers and among civil-government employees. This disease 
then annually cost the lives of a large number of Americans, and 
a considerable number went home invalids for life <3 a result of 
the infection with the parasite. We seemed to hear almost daily 
of some new case. 

Page 428: When we came to the islands, malaria was killing as 
many persons as smallpox. 

Page 430: A peculiar and shockingly disfiguring disease known 
as yaws occurs somewhat infrequently in the Philippine lowlands, 
and is prevalent in the highlands. In many ways it resembles 
syphilis, and indeed at one time was considered syphilitic in 
origin. Dr. Richard P. Strong, of the Bureau of Science (now at 
Harvard), made the important discovery that salvarsan is an 
absolute specific for it. 


HAEMOGLOBINURIA (ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA) MALARIA CACHEXIA 


Malaria is due to small protozoa or animal parasites, which pass 
an eee stage in man, living and developing in the red blood 
cells. 

There has been an advance in our knowledge of the cause and 
treatment of blackwater fever (q. v.) or haemoglobinuria, the 
serious nature of which has called forth many investigations. 
Some investigators hold that this condition may arise not only in 
infection with P. falciparium, but occasionally with P. vivax and 
exceptionally with P. malarie. 

(Malaria parasites are of three species: Plasmodium falciparium, 
P. vivax, and P. malarie, the causal organisms of subtertian, tertian, 
and quartan fevers, respectively.) 

The association of an unknown virus with the malaria parasite 
has been considered as the cause. (Haemoglobinuria.) Cases 
have been found after 5 months and others after 40 years; noted 
its occurrence only in people who had had attacks of malaria, 
though possibly unrecognized as such at the time. A similar 
observation made in cases developed on the way home, or after 
they had left an endemic area even for some time. The finding of 
other species of parasite, both of which tend more to chronicity, 
and are readily found in the blood stream, may, when present, 
be but an indication of a mixed infection. 


DIAGNOSIS (MALARIA) 


In the diagnosis of malaria in endemic localities, the estimate 
of the inhabitants infected is based on the percentage rate of an 
enlarged spleen or of a positive blood finding amongst a propor- 
tion of the population. For the latter, the examination of a thick 
and thin film of blood is made. In the absence of the parasite, 
an estimate of the relative number of large monoculear (en- 
dothilial) cells to other white cells in the blood may be made in 
certain cases, but the evidence obtained is not conclusive. An 
increase above the basic figure of 15 percent endothilial cells of 
the total white cells was taken as indication of actual or recent 
malaria in white men living in the Tropics. 

Blood-cell counts made sometime prior and subsequent to the 
finding of the malarial parasite did not show the presence of a 
constant relative increase of endothilial, nor was this a constant 
factor in latent malaria, even when the clinical diagnosis was ob- 
vious and the most reliable factor, an enlarged spleen, was present. 
With regard to the finding of latent malaria, it must be remembered 
that but a small drop of blood is taken, and that parasites are 
not easily found except at a period of relapse. 

The clinical signs of latent malaria most commonly found are, in 
the order of frequency, an enlarged spleen, anemia, functional dis- 
orders of the heart, and enlarged liver. The tendency to chronicity 
and febrile relapse in malarial infection is very marked. 

Of 28,270 blood examinations at one laboratory in cases of ma- 
laria, 777 were found positive, and of these, P. vivax numbered 759, 
P. falciparium 14, and P. malarie 4. It was rare to find the parasite 
after the quarterly period of 12 to 14 months. Seven cases were 
found after 30 months, all with P. vivax, one in a double infection 
with P. malarie after 39 months, and one after 51 months. In none 
of these extensive series was the parasite ever found after 5 years 
at home. Dr. Ross, British Army Medical Corps, has always felt that, 
to be effective, quinine should be continued in 10-grain doses daily 
for 3 months after a subject has left a malaria country. 

The long-continued treatment of malaria was now proved to be 
satisfactory and was extended to pensioners (British) aiso. In one 
London clinic alone nearly 30,000 pensioners have been treated in 
this way. The results have been admirable, and probably few who 
have taken the treatment properly have returned. But the 10 

of quinine must be taken religiously every day, and it is well 
to associate this with or follow it by a course of arsenic. Even long 
courses of treatment will not necessarily cure people who are subject 
to reinfection during treatment; and it is even possible that they 
are not so effective during the first 6 months or the first year of 
infection as they are later. 
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HAEMOGLOBINURIA 


A disease associated with malaria, marked in severe cases by 
fever, bilious vomiting, panites, jaundice, and the passing of 
dark-colored urine containing hemoglobin; the disease is believed 
to be of malarial origin, and often appears to be excited by admin- 
istration of quinine, though this is questionable. After exertion 
or exposure to cold it is usually paroxysmal in form. 

FROM STEDMAN’S MEDICAL DICTIONARY, ELEVENTH REVISED EDITION 


Spirochaeta: A genus of family Spirochaetacea, the species of 
which (in the classification of the Committee of the Society of 
American Bacteriologists) are slender, nonflagellated, wavy forms, 
found in fresh or sea water, clean or foul, and on S. daxensis, in 
the hot spring at Dax. The term is often loosely used to denote 
any of the group of spiral organisms of the genera Borrelia, 
Cristispira, Leptospira, Spirocheta, and Treponema, and also some 
probably “protozoan” forms. S. argentensis, the Strasbourg spiro- 
chete, at one time thought to be the pathogenetic organism of 
disseminated sclerosis. S. balantidis, a species found in balanitis 
circinati. S. Bronchialis, a species found in the sputum in non- 
tuberculosis bronchitis, or bronchopulmonary spirochetosis, at- 
tended by hemoptysis. S. buccalis, a form found in the mouth. 
S. carteri, Borrelia carteri. S. dentum, a supposedly nonpatho- 
genic found in food collections between the teeth. S. duttoni, 
Borrelia duttoni. S. forans, a species thought to be the patho- 
genetic agent in spirochetosis arthritica, or Reiter’s disease. Lep- 
tospira icterohaemorhagia. S. interrogans, an organism found by 
Stimson in 1908 in the kidney in a case of yellow fever, and so 
named by him provisionally; it is possibly the same as Leptospira 
icteroides of Noguchi. B. kochli, resembling B. duttoni, but dif- 
fering from it serologically. It is the probable cause of African 
relapsing fever. B. novye is morphologically similar to Breccur- 
rentis, but differs serologically. It is the cause of North American 
relapsing fever. B. phagadenae, a species found in the discharge 
from a phagadenic ulcer. B. recurrentis S. obermierri, the cause 
of European relapsing fever, transmitted by the bedbug Cimex 
lectularius. Treponema, one turn, a genus of the family Spiro- 
chaetacea, the species of which are rigid or waving forms; some 
of them are pathogenetic. 

T , a non-pathogenetic organism. T, macrodentum 
and T. nicrodentum, two mouth organisms, non-pathogenetic, but 
causing a fetid odor of the breath. T. mircosm, a spiral organism 
of variable length with six to eight curves, isolated from the tooth 
roots in pyorrhea aveloris. T. pallidum, the pathogenetic agent 
of. syphilis. T. schaudini, Spirochaeta schaudini, a species found 
in the pus of tropical ulcers. 

Borrelia, a genus of the bacteria of the family Spirochaetacea, 
the species of which include small corkscrew-like organisms with 
tapering fllamentuous ends. These organisms were formerly and 
still are by many authorities included in the genus Treponema. 
B. beri-beri, the cause of relapsing fever occurring in the Arab 
country, probably transmitted by lice. B. carteri, the cause of 
relapsing fever in India, and probably other southern countries. 
It is transmitted by a bedbug. Climax rotundatus. B. duttoni, 
the cause of African relapsing fever, transmitted by a tick. 
Ornithodorus Moulata. S. lymphathica, a species asserted to be 
pathogenetic leucemia. S. mycrogyrata, a form marked by short, 
sharp turns, found in ulcerating cancer and in feces, regarded by 
Robertson and Wade as pathogenetic of cancer. S. morsus muris, 
Spirrilium minus. S. nodosa, an assumed pathogenetic organism of 
Weil’s disease. S. novyi, Borrelia novyi. S. obermeteri, Borrelia 
recurrentis. S. pallida. Treponema pallidum. S. pallidudula and S. 
pertenuis (L. very slender). Treponema pertenue. S. plicatis, a 
very large species, first discovered by Ehrenberg in 1838, is non- 
parasitic as far as is known. S. recurrentis. S. obermierri. S. 
refringens, Treponema refringens. S. vincenti, Borrelia vincenti. 

Spirochetosis. Any disease caused by a spirochete, such as 
syphilis, broncho-pulmonary. S. hemorrhagic bronchitis, a bron- 
chitis marked by severe cough and frequent hemorrhages, caused 
by the presence in large numbers of Spirochaeti bronchialis. Gas- 
tritis, grass sickness. S. arthritica, Reiter’s disease, a triad of 
urethritis, conjunctivitis, and arthritis, occurring in the sequence 
given, not due to the gonococcus but caused by spirochete S. 
forans. 

FROM WEBSTER'’S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


Spirochaeta, bacterial. A genus of spirochetes, the type of the 
Spirochaetacea, having a flexible indulating body with the proto- 
plasm wound spirally around an elastic axis filament. It comprises 
nonparasitic forms, as S. plicatilis, a free living species of fresh and 
salt water. Formerly more broadly delimited, the genus included 
the species now separated (as the pathogens of syphilis, yaws, 
relapsing fever, and Weil’s disease) into the genera Treponema, 
Borrelia, and Leptospira. Any organism of this genus; loosely any 
spirochete. 

Borrelia, bacterial. A genus of small flexible spirochetes, para- 
sitic upon man and warm-blooded animals, and having three to 
five large wavy spirals and a terminal filament. B. galmarium 
causes septicemia in chickens. B, recurrentis, European relapsing 
fever; and B. duttoni, the relapsing fever of Africa. B. vincenti 
is associated with Fusiformis dentium in Vincent's angina. Any 
organism of this genus. 

Well's disease. An acute infectious febrile disease with more or 
less severe jaundice, caused by spirochete. (Septospira icterohaem- 
orrhagic). Protoplasm exists in many different modifications; ordi- 
narily a thick, viscous fluid, etc, rheticular and alveolar theories. 
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Railroad Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 5 (legislative day of Wednesday, August 2), 
1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. BURTON K. WHEELER, OF MONTANA 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recor» a very interesting and instruc- 
tive address recently delivered by the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. WHEELER] on the subject of railroad legislation. The 
address discusses a number of problems of great concern to 
this important industry. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, much of the time of Congress has been 
devoted to consideration of legislation which deals with the rail- 
roads. Some of this legislation has been enacted into law, but some 
of the most important bills are still pending in committees or in 
conference. 

It is, therefore, proper that, as chairman of the committee to 
which this railroad legislation has been referred, I call your atten- 
tion to the character and importance of the railroad measures on 
which we must take action when next we reconvene, 

The importance of legislative relief for the railroads is little 
understood. Not all of us realize what solving the railroad prob- 
lem would mean in solving the problem of national recovery. Let 
me explain: 

In the fiscal year 1938 the Federal Government spent approxi- 
mately two billions for relief. During the same year the loss to 
the country in lowered railroad pay rolls, railroad purchases, rail- 
road taxes, and distribution to railroad investors amounted to the 
prodigious sum of more than 88,000, 000, 000. 

Payments for relief are grouped under these three general head- 


(a ne nnn ennnanwn ne ew enn ween mene enne ee $176, 252, 000 
— — 1, 414, 709, 000 
314, 914, 000 


22. ĩͤ ͤ . a 1. 905, 875, 000 


Now let us see which of our citizens lost the three billions be- 
cause of the plight of the railroads and how this loss affected our 
national welfare. The comparisons I am about to give you are 
based upon the year 1926, which is considered the normal or aver- 
age year by railroad authorities. 

In that year 1,779,000 employees were employed by the railroads. 
They received in wages $2,946,000,000. In 1938, 840,000 employees 
had been dismissed, and the 939,000 who were employed received 
a total wage of $1,746,000,000. Here is a loss of $1,200,000,000 in 
annual wage payments to rail employees. 

Railroad men are highly trained—engineers, firemen, conductors, 
trainmen, shopmen, dispatchers, agents and operators, auditors, 
clerks, maintenance men—all these are highly skilled, specially 
trained men. It is needless to point out the hardship and suffering 
which resulted from this stupendous unemployment among these 
men who have chosen railroading as a career, with its far-reaching 
economic effects and social consequences. 

Railroad purchases declined $1,541,000,000 in the year 1938 as 
compared with 1926. Thus the depressed earnings of the railroads 
produced widespread unemployment in the factories, mines, and 
lumber camps of the Nation, and its effects were felt upon our farms 
and far-flung ranges. 

Because earnings were lower, and because 10,000 miles of rail- 
road had been abandoned and torn up since 1926, the railroads are 
making smaller tax contributions to government than they did 
then. 

To State and local subdivisions of government the railroads paid 
$61,000,000 less taxes in 1938 than they did in 1926. To the Federal 
Government they paid $86,000,000 less, A 

But even at that, they are paying in taxes one-half of their entire 
net earnings. To put it another way, for every dollar which goes to 
railroad workers in wages, 20 cents goes to the tax collector—local, 
State, and National. The $147,000,000 reduction in railroad taxes 
left a gap of $147,000,000 in the tax income which goes to operate 
our governments and support our public institutions—a gap which 
had to be filled by home owners and other business interests in this 
country. 

Lower railroad earnings reduced interest and dividend payments 
to railroad investors by more than $420,000,000 a year. 
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In fact, many railroads were unable to pay any interest on their 
bonds. Their operating expenses and taxes exceeded their revenues. 
Of the interest which fell due in 1938, more than $100,000,000 re- 
mained unpaid. Since 1931 the amount of interest due and unpaid 

reached the alarming total of more than $600,000,000. 

e railroads of our country are owned directly by 2,000,000 
individuals, and indirectly by 64,000,000 holders of life-insurance 
policies, 44,000,000 depositors in mutual and other savings banks, 
and by colleges, hospitals, foundations, and industrial and financial 
corporations whose stock in turn is held by many other thousands 
of our citizens. Life-insurance companies, mutual savings banks, 
colleges, and similar public institutions own 56 percent of all out- 
standing railroad bonds. 

Thus, you see the far-reaching effects of the present railroad 
situation and the deep public interest in legislation which will 
assist in their recovery. 


THE LENDING-SPENDING BILL 


There was submitted to this Congress a plan of recovery which 
contemplated the lending of Federal funds, over a period of years, 
in the sum of $2,860,000,000. This was the lending-spending bill. 
We were told that through these loans, business and employment 
would be stimulated, idle factories, mines, and camps would re- 
sume their normal operations, and the necessity for huge Govern- 
ment appropriations for relief would end. 

Yet in the single year of 1938, the plight of the railroads re- 
duced the fiow of money by more than would have been added 
through the entire lending-spending program if it had been en- 
acted into law. 

Why should we lend to spend, if the spending can be achieved 
without lending? Why should we prime our economic pump and 
ignore a leak, through which double the amount of pump priming 
water escapes? Surely the condition of the National Treasury— 
the size of the Federal debt—the taxes which our Government 
imposes upon our citizens, should give us grave concern. 

The time has come when every Senator, every Representative, 
every Federal commission and agency, every Government official, 
clerk, or other employee should so encourage honest private 
enterprise that Government spending, pump priming, Federal 
loans, and other expedients or panaceas may be unnecessary. I 
said honest business—the great majority of businessmen are 
honest. The chiseler—the dishonest businessman hurts the honest 
business—he destroys confidence in government, in business, and 
in democracy. 

If through the encouragement of honest, sound, clean business, 
we can rehabilitate the normal economic processes of the Na- 
tion, there will be no depression. Unemployment will vanish— 
the standard of living will rise, our citizens will prosper and the 
huge debts which we have incurred can be liquidated. 

The workers of the country want jobs, not charity, farmers want 
markets, not subsidies. Business wants opportunity, not loans. 
That is the American way—that is the way America became 
great. No field offers such opportunities to contribute national 
recovery as does sound restoration of railroad earnings. 

There are many phases of the railroad problem, and many 
solutions have been suggested. However, there is one outstand- 
ing element, which overshadows all other considerations. That 
element is equality in conditions under which our various modes 
of transportation compete. This was well put by Dr. Balthasar 
Meyer, who has devoted a lifetime to study and regulation of 
the railroads. Beginning in 1905 as a member of the Wisconsin 
Railroad Commission, Dr. Meyer concluded 28 years of service on 
the Interstate Commerce Commission only a few months ago. 
In retiring from this important body, Mr. Meyer said: 

“All the railroads in the country might be reorganized, con- 
solidations might be accelerated, coordinations might be hastened, 
pooling might be greatly extended, bankers who are thought to 
exercise undesirable influence might withdraw, holding companies 
might be eliminated from the railroad field, financial irregu- 
larities might be suppressed, railroad executives might forego 
their salaries, the fourth section might be repealed, every train 
might be streamlined, and a host of other things done, yet all 
of these things put together alone will not put the railroads in 
a position to maintain their properties and earn a profit. They 
are distinctly secondary considerations, many are even minor or 
negligible, compared with the decisive factor of equality in com- 
petition. Equality is the keystone which holds the arch. I believe 
equality would enable the railroads to secure a larger proportion 
of the transportable freight than they are now getting. Com- 
plete economic recovery for the country as a whole would not 
profit the railroads unless they could get their fair share of the 
increased tonnage which recovery is expected to produce.” 

It will be well for us to search for the reason for inequalities 
which exist. The basic reason is the lack of a transportation 
policy. 5 

This lack of a considered national transportation policy has 
been emphasized over and over again by Government officials 
and others during the past few years. The President of the 
United States, in a special message to Congress in 1935 dealing 
with the transportation problem, said: 

“It is high time to deal with the Nation's transportation as a 
single, unified problem.” 

Our agencies of transport have developed independently, and 
without the benefit of any coordinated plan on the part of Federal 
or local governments, with the result that there is not today a 
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definitely formulated national policy designed to regulate and deal 
with them as an integrated whole, 


SENATE BILL 2009 


There was presented to the Senate an omnibus railroad measure 
which is the result of 444 years of intensive study by those Sen- 
ators with whom I have been associated in this enterprise. I 
refer to Senate bill 2009. There are many phases and provisions 
of this measure, but its basic purpose is to secure equality in regu- 
lation, which will assure to each agency of transport its place in 
the transportation sun. To that end, S. 2009 carries a declaration 
of national transportation policy, designed to provide fair and 
impartial regulation of all modes of transportation, so adminis- 
tered as to recognize and preserve the inherent advantages of each. 
The goal is to develop, coordinate, and integrate such a national 
transportation system as will be adequate to meet the needs of 
the commerce of the United States, of the Postal Service, and of 
the national defense. 

This measure has passed the Senate, and in different form by 
the House. A conference committee has been appointed, which 
during the recess will attempt to harmonize the two drafts, and 
on January 2 present to this Congress a workable measure which 
will be beneficial alike to the railroads, the holders of their secu- 
rities, the employees, the shipping and traveling public, and will, 
we are sure, have an important effect upon national recovery. 

REORGANIZATIONS 


Any consideration of the railroad situation cannot eliminate the 
matter of railroad reorganizations. One-third of railroad mileage is 
being operated by the courts, and a substantial portion of the 
remaining mileage is threatened with bankruptcy. In 1933 we 
adopted section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act, on the assurance of 
its sponsors that it provided a quick and inexpensive method for 
reorganizing railroads. Since that date, many of the most impor- 
tant lines in the country have attempted to reorganize their finan- 
cial affairs under its provision, but Mr. President, not a single 
important railroad has yet emerged from the court procedure which 
we were induced to provide at that time. Important amendments 
to this act were made in 1935 and 1936, on the assurance of the 
sponsors that they would expedite these proceedings, but these 
amendments likewise have failed to achieve that result. One of 
the most alarming features of the present procedure is the stupen- 
dous cost to the holders of railroad securities. These individuals 
and institutions have suffered so severely from low railroad earn- 
ings that they must not be subjected to further prodigious loss 
oceasioned by the expensive, elaborate, time-consuming procedure 
which has been provided. 

SENATE BILL 1869 


For this reason, we have taken the matter in our own hands, 
and have passed Senate bill 1869, aimed to correct, at least in part, 
some of the defects in the present law. That bill is still pend- 
ing before the House, and its outcome is somewhat uncertain. 


THE CHANDLER BILL 


Because of the pressing necessity of immediate relief the Sen- 
ate and House enacted the so-called Chandler bill (H. R. 5407), 
which provides a short method for reorganization of those car- 
riers which are not now in bankruptcy or receivership. It is, in 
a sense, a laboratory experiment, as it expires on July 31, 1940. 
It was with some reluctance that my associates and I recommended 
the passage of this bill to the Senate, but we could not refuse 
to join in any sincere effort to improve the present unsatisfactory 
method of reorganization. We insisted on certain safeguards or 
standards, however, whereby a road which is reorganized under 
the provisions of this statute will have a sound capital struc- 
ture, and be able to discharge its public duties in an effective 
manner. The House conferees concurred in these safeguards, 
which are: 

That such plan of adjustment, after due consideration of the 
probable prospective earnings of the property in the light of its 
earnings experience and of such changes as may reasonably be 
expected— 5 

(i) is in the public interest and in the best interests of each 
class of creditors and stockholders; 

(ii) is feasible, financially advisable, and not likely to be fol- 
lowed by the insolvency of said corporation, or need of financial 
reorganization or adjustment; 

(iii) does not provide for fixed charges in an amount in excess 
of what will be adequately covered by the probable earnings 
available for the payment thereof; 

(iv) leaves adequate means for such future financing as may 
be requisite; 

(v) is consistent with adequate maintenance of the property; 
and 
(vi) is consistent with the proper performance by such rail- 
road corporation of service to the public as a common carrier, 
will not impair its ability to perform such service. 

The inherent weakness of the Chandler bill is the fact that it 
does not shrink the debt structure of the railroad. The capitali- 
zation of the railroad remains unchanged, and probably in most 
cases, there will be little or no alteration in the size of its debts. 

R. F. C. LOANS FOR BOND PURCHASES 


There is, however, a proposal which has been recommended by 
the Honorable Jesse H. Jones, chairman of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, whereby that agency will be empowered to 
make loans to a railroad with which to purchase its own obliga- 
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tions in the open market at a discount. The obligations of many 

which are earning a substantial portion of their fixed 
charges are now selling on the market as low as 25 cents on the 
dollar. If these obligations could be purchased at anything like 
Present market quotations, the affected railroads would so reduce 
their debts that fixed charges would be earned, under even present 
depressed conditions. 

If Congress favorably considers this proposal, it must completely 
safeguard the loans against any possible loss to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and provide further that no improper speculative prac- 
tices shall be permitted in the purchase of bonds from the pro- 
ceeds of an R. F. ©. loan. Congress must see to it that small 
railroad investors who are not familiar with market operations, 
and whose savings have already been depleted by the present con- 
dition of the railroads, are permitted to enjoy in full the benefits 
which will accrue from the enactment of such legislation. 

IMPORTANCE OF TRANSPORTATION 


The transportation industry as a whole furnishes the lifeblood 
to the flow of commerce in the United States. This it does because 
of the economic importance of transportation as one of the steps 
in production and distribution, and because the several agencies 
ef transport combined—trailroads, motor carriers, water carriers, 
and other agencies—employ several million men, furnish employ- 
ment to other millions through their purchase of supplies, pay 
taxes, and place billions of dollars into circulation each year. 

VVV 
of the transportation industry, and are generally recognized as 
supplying the backbone of the industry and its service. Their 
outstanding position as carriers of freight from and to all parts 
of the United States, on a Nation-wide basis and at all times of 
the year, makes their present low financial situation a matter of 
concern to every citizen. 


Acceptance Address by Vice President Garner at 
Philadelphia, June 27, 1936 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 5 (legislative day of Wednesday, August 2), 
1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. JOHN N. GARNER 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Record the speech of 
acceptance of our able and distinguished Presiding Officer, 
delivered at Franklin Field, Philadelphia, on June 27, 1936. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, frende my We DAR Bena Tow A5 eee 
fervent and sincere. I am a goner, and my duty is to follow 
where the commander leads. I accept the rules of war as laid 
down in the platform. 

I am not insensible of the high honor which has been conferred 
upon me. This confidence which my fellow countrymen have 
reposed in me I accept as a solemn trust. And I am not unmind- 
ful of the responsibility which goes with that trust. 

I gladly accept the nomination for the Vice Presidency now 
tendered to me for the second time. The sense of personal satis- 
faction in this honor is enhanced and heightened by the thought 
that I am again to be on the ticket with Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. 

I shall stand with hin pa the showshe sheet ae T sort WER Bim 
before the voters of this country in 1932—as I have stood, in 
sharing with him since March 4, 1933, the obligations and duties 
and responsibilities which the Constitution 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt is my leader, my commander in chief. 
In this presence, before this multitude, and with the stars of 
heaven to bear witness to my covenant, I renew the pledge of 
fealty I gave 4 years ago. 

In Franklin Delano ‘Roosevelt the hopes of a Nation have been 
reborn. Despair has given place to confidence. Despondency and 
gloom have made way for happiness. Laughter again is heard in 
the land. 

We are now, as it were, midway in our course. Great as are the 
things which have been ‘accomplished to bring order out of chaos 
in which we found the country in March 1933 much remains to 
be done. 

There must be no return to old conceptions denominated as 
the old deal. And what do we mean by the old deal? We mean 
& political system which fosters an economic order giving special 
3 to a few favored ones through the sacrifices of the many. 
By the New Deal we mean simply an adaptation of the laws of the 
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country so that the greatest good will come to the greatest num- 
ber—the protection of the rights of that vast majority of our 
populace, men, women, and children—to whom the old deal meant 
want, hardship, despair, and degradation. 

Our people have not forgotten the wretchedness to which these 
Sins of omission and commission of 12 years of old deal had 
plunged the country when the New Deal was ushered in on a 
March day in 1933. But the dawn of a new day was at hand. The 
time for a change had come. The country welcomed a new leader. 
And I cheerfully bear witness here and now to the loyal support 
of New Deal measures and principles accorded in Congress by 
certain of our friends of the opposition. With voice and vote 
many brethren of Republican persuasion have shown how they 
could, in time of national peril, rise above partisanship and heed 
the call for help of a stricken country. 

We still ask for the support of all those who believe as we do 
that the function of government is to protect the many from 
the selfishness of the few, to guarantee to all the means of live- 
lhood and participation in the things that make life good and 
noble and worth the li 

That is our platform. Upon that platform I stand and I am 
proud to stand with our leader—a leader who has never faltered 
in his course and never once lost faith that in the sovereign will 
of the American people rests true on in government and the 
Way to security, peace, and happin 

In that faith I put my trust. In In that faith I pledge anew my 
allegiance to Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 


` Modernization of Railroad Equipment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, JR. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 5 (legislative day of Wednesday, August 2), 
1939 


ARTICLE BY GEORGE H. PEDERSEN 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of the Record certain 
pertinent excerpts from an article by Mr. George H. Peder- 
sen on the subject of the modernization of railroad equip- 
ment, which it seems to me should be of great interest to 
the Senate. 

For more than 16 years Mr. Pedersen has been general 
chairman of the machinists’ organization on one of the great 
railroads of the Northwest, and for the past 3 years he Has 
served as chairman of the General Chairmen’s Association, 
which is made up of representatives from all the standard 
railroad labor organizations of that railroad. 

The article, although written last year, points out in a 
very convincing fashion the potentialities of a program to 
modernize railway equipment both as to better and cheaper 
transportation and as a stimulus to American industry. 

There being no objection, the excerpts were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


A LONG-TERM PROGRAM THAT WILL RESTORE THE RAILROADS OF THE 
UNITED STATES TO A SELF-SUPPORTING AND SOUND FINANCIAL BASIS 


For several years we have heard the argument advanced that 
unfair competition is responsible for the financial difficulties of 
the railroads of today, which leads one to believe that there is 
no opportunity for further development and greater service by 
the railroads in the interest of the public welfare. After many 
years of personal contact with the building and maintaining of 
locomotives and cars, both passenger and freight, I am fully con- 
vinced that there is a bright future in store for the railroads 
of the United States, if they will follow the example of the 
Fote industry by modernizing all their equipment and 
fa les. 

We have in the United States millions of workers who are 
compelled to work for 810, 812, and 815 per week. No one will 
deny that these workers and their families have the desire and 
would appreciate an opportunity to travel just as much as those 
who are more fortunate and who can now afford to travel. This 
large group cannot afford to own automobiles or travel by bus 
or train at the present cost of transportation. However, if 
modern high-class transportation Is made available to this group 
at a very low cost, they will constitute an entirely new and 
enormous source of business and revenue for the railroads. 

Now that we build cars and lo otives at a cost that will 
make it possible for the railroads furnish passenger service 
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for 1½ cents per mile and possibly less, this will afford millions 
of additional people an opportunity to travel which in turn will 
stimulate business generally. 

If the manufacture of this equipment can be put on an annual 
and national basis, there is no good reason why both locomotives 
and cars cannot be produced at a price that will make it possible 
to render this high-class service to the public for 1 cent per mile 
and still leave a profit for the railroads. By using certain lighter 
metals and materials the weight of the new cars on one railroad was 
reduced to 93,600 pounds per car, as compared to 140,000 pounds, 
which is the average weight of the old cars. It must not be over- 
locked that in reducing the weight of these cars in place of sacri- 
ficing any of their strength and carrying capacity, thefr strength as 
well as their carrying capacity was increased. It is also important 
that everyone should know that the reduction of weight of these 
cars has made it possible to reduce the cost of manufacturing them 
to such an extent that we can now build three of these new cars for 
what it would cost the railroad to build two of the old ones. A simi- 
lar saving has been and can be realized in the building of all types 
of freight-car equipment. 

This railroad built more than 1,000 gondola freight cars last year 
and by using lighter metals and materials the weight of these cars 
br reduced 7,400 pounds pr car without sacrificing any of their 
strength or carrying capacity. 

During the years 1934 to 1938 inclusive, this railroad has built 
passenger and freight-car equipment in their own shops at Mil- 
waukee, which, if purchased, would have cost them $18,000,000. 
They are now building new passenger cars of the most modern 
streamlined type. The trucks under these cars will be equipped 
with hydraulic shock absorbers, the construction of which is 
similar to the shock absorbers used in the highest-priced auto- 
mobiles. The center casting of the truck which supports the 
entire weight of the body of the car is lined with rubber 14 
inches thick. All parts of the truck, where there is any possi- 
bility of friction from the wheels transmitting the noise to the 
interior of the car, are also lined with rubber. 

The cost of fuel, labor, and material in furnishing locomotive 
power for this equipment has been reduced to such an extent, 
because of the reduction in the weight of the cars, that they can 
now haul a 12-car passenger train, where formerly the same 
locomotive could only haul an 8-car train. 

The railroads buy over 100,000 different commodities, therefore, 
any increase in railroad travel will help all lines of business, in- 
cluding the durable heavy-goods industries, which are sorely in 
need of revival. The railroads are a widely distributed industry 
reaching practically every county in the United States, and there- 
fore every community will benefit when we improve our trans- 
portation system. 

If an additional $2,000,000,000 a year were spent for the next 
5 years on railroad equipment, roadbeds, etc., a vast amount of 
ore, coal, timber, and all other raw materials would be required 
and in order to get these materials from the mines and the forests 
to the saw mills, steel mills, smelters, etc., it will require a tre- 
mendous amount of transportation. Thousands of workers will 
be needed to make patterns and dies and to build new machinery 
for this new equipment, as the car-building manufacturing plants 
have practically been shut down since 1929 and most all of their 
patterns, dies, and machinery are obsolete and must be replaced 
béfore they can go into production of up-to-date equipment. 

Another very important factor is the training of skilled workers 
required to perform this highly skilled work. It is nothing short 
of a national calamity to continue allowing the finest mechanics, 
and other types of highly skilled and trained workers as well as 
professional men, in the prime of their lives, to remain idle and 
be forced to accept the basis of actual need, through relief, when 
they are so badly needed in taking care of replacement require- 
ments in all industries. 

It is obvious that relief in itself will never restore prosperity and 
it is a certainty that it will never be the means of developing our 
natural resources which can and should be developed so that all of 
our people can enjoy a high standard of living. 

The cure for unemployment is more employment, and the cure for 
poor business is more business. As long as we have millions of our 
people whose very needs are not satisfied, then there is no logic 
in the argument we hear that there is a shortage of work to be 
done. Many people overlook the fact that the real wealth of 
their community and our Nation is the wealth-creating ability of 
our common, skilled, and professional labor. To allow this great 
source of wealth to remain dormant is a national waste. The 
right of every individual to apply his labor to the natural resources 
for the purpose of supporting and family is a sacred 
right which no one should be deprived of. 

In order to put a program of this kind into effect, it is obvious 
that it will require a considerable sum of new capital. This should 
please the insurance companies, trust companies, and the bankers 
who, like everyone else, are suffering because there is a shortage 
of expansion in business which causes their money to remain idle. 

If sufficient money is not available through the banks and in- 
surance companies, then our Federal Government should provide 
this capital through the Reconstruction Finance Corporation at 
not more than 3 percent interest. It is important that this money 
be loaned to the railroads at the lowest rate of interest possible so 
that the public can have these modern, high-class transportation 
facilities at a price which will make it available to all. 

As a pro ion to our Government for the money advanced to 
the railroads, the Government should accept first-mortgage equip- 
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ment bonds on the new equipment; the principal and interest to 
be refunded to the Government in installments. The first install- 
ment on the new equipment can be obtained from the scrap value 
of the old equipment. The remaining installments can probably 
be paid out of equipment depreciation fund which all railroads 
must accumulate in accordance with Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission regulations. 

Most railroads have been unable to finance the replacement of 
worn-out equipment, especially since 1929, and therefore are 
from 20 to 25 percent short of their requirements of freight cars 
and other equipment to take care of their peak-load business 
during a normal year. (In 1929 the Milwaukee Road had 74, 000 
freight cars; now they only have 58,000 freight cars.) This great 
shortage of equipment, together with the normal annual replace- 
ment requirements, should provide annual and steady employment 
for approximately 500,000 additional railroad employees. 

It must not be overlooked that there will be three employees 
given employment in the durable and heavy goods industries for 
each additional employee given employment by the railroads, or 
approximately 1,500,000 persons. 

The railroads, in addition to being a great public servant and 
also the arteries of the Nation's business, are a very important factor 
in our national defense. Just imagine the colossal mistake it 
would be to allow our railroads to deteriorate to such an extent 
that we could not transport our implements of war, food, clothing, 
and supplies, to back up our soldiers if we are attacked on the 
Pacific coast with a large part of our national land defense sta- 
tioned on the Atlantic coast, 3,000 miles away. We must look to 
our railroads for quick transportation of the heavy equipment and 
supplies which are indispensable to our national defense. When 
all patriotic citizens realize the importance of our railroads in the 
protection and security of their homes and loved ones, they will 
approve the expenditure of money necessary to put this program 
over. 

While, of course, improving our national defenses, the expendi- 
ture of this money will also be an important factor in relieving 
unemployment. It has been proven that it requires three workers 
in industry to supply the coal, oil, steel, lumber, and all other 
commodities necessary to keep one railroad employee advanta- 
geously employed. 

In discussing this program with some of the best informed rail- 
road officials, they agree that the replacement requirements and 
the expansion in business which will result from this program will 
provide many years of uninterrupted prosperity. 

Because of the speeding up of both passenger and freight train 
service, it must be clear to everyone that, in addition to the many 
economies and desirable features of this modern equipment, as 
illustrated above, we can add almost 100 percent more efficiency 
and saving in the cost of operation because each unit of this new 
equipment will render 100 percent more service than the old, 
obsolete equipment. This is due to the fact that the new equip- 
ment is speeded up to such an extent that it will make two 
complete round trips while the old equipment is only making one 
round trip. The saving business and the public in general will 
realize from the time saved in transportation of passengers and 
freight must not be overlooked, as it represents a tremendous 
amount of money in interest on capital invested in commodities 
which are transported daily by the railroads of this country. 

For the past 32 years the writer of this article has served in the 
capacity of mechanic, also supervisor, and for the past 16% years 
has served as general chairman of the machinists’ organization, 
and during the past 3 years has also served as chairman of the 
General Chairmen’s Association, comprising all the standard rail- 
road labor organizations on the Milwaukee road. 

Gero. H. PEDERSEN. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., September 1, 1938. 
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ADDRESS BY HON. FRANK J. HOGAN 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I request unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of the Record an ad- 
dress delivered by Hon. Frank J. Hogan as retiring president 
of the American Bar Association, at its sixty-second annual 
meeting in San Francisco on July 10, 1939, entitled “Im- 
portant Shifts in Constitutional Doctrines,” 
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There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The October 1938 term of the Supreme Court of the United 
States ended 1 month and 5 days ago. That term will undoubt- 
edly rank as one of the most momentous in the history of the 
Court. During it, to borrow the language of Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter in one of his concurring opinions, important shifts in con- 
stitutional doctrines were “announced after a reconstruction in the 
membership of the Court.“ It is my purpose to here discuss 
some of those shifts. 

My subject is controversial. But it is not to be avoided for 
that reason. The views I am about to express are my own, and 
should not be attributed to the association. Believing fervently 
in liberty of thought and freedom of speech, demanding these as 
œŒ right, and conceding—yes, insisting—that every person in our 
land is equally entitled to that right, I submit my views on what 
I consider a timely subject. But I do so in fullest recognition that 
many honestly differ from my opinion and I candidly admit that 
I may be mistaken and they may be right. 

If it be, as an able commentator lately said, that “Recent de- 
cisions create an apprehension that the Supreme Court may be 
surrendering its functions of checking the arbitrary power of the 
executive and the legislative branches of the Government,” then it 
is of vital importance to America’s people to know what that sur- 
render means. Americans venerate their judiciary. And that is as 
it should be. For from the beginning of our government of laws 
and not of men, the courts—State and Federal—have been the 
bulwark of liberty and our judges have been, and are, able, im- 
partial, fearless, and honest men. The very rarity of judicial 
wrongdoing should emphasize the truth of that statement and 
repel the thought that a few, a very few, unworthies in a period 
measured by centuries, justify attacks on judges. 

I deal today solely with principles. If it be true, as I believe it 
to be, that some recent far-reaching decisions compel the con- 
clusion that the American people must look to the legislature 
rather than the judiciary for the preservation of those liberties 
which can be preserved only by the observance of limitations upon 
the exercise of power, then certainly the people should have knowl- 
edge of that fact. If, as I believe, in place of judicially enforce- 
able constitutional limitations, we now have only self-imposed 
restraint upon plenary legislative power, that fact should be 
brought home to those who alone can protect themselves from the 
ruthless exercise of such power. 

These are the considerations which led to the adoption of my 
subject and dictate my treatment of it. 

During the last two terms of the Supreme Court of the United 
States there were several “important shifts in constitutional 
doctrines.” 

Again and again the Court turned aside from what had long 
been looked on as established principles of constitutional law 
which, to use the Court’s own reiterated phrase, had been “settled 
by repeated decisions of this Court.” And there was no subtlety 
about it. Narrow distinctions were not sought; former decisions 
were not merely silently ignored; cases which had “settled con- 
stitutional doctrines” were given direct treatment. Established 
principles which we had come to regard as part of the warp and 
woof of the Nation’s fundamental law were liquidated so effectively 
that, as the Court said, they “cannot survive.” ? 

As one member of the Court put it, there took place “a reversal 
of a long current of decisions.”* Two others pointed out that “a 
century of precedents” were overruled Upon the graves of old 
constitutional doctrines new ones were erected—monumentlike in 
present appearance, but, if history repeats itself, of doubtful 
durability. And history may repeat itself, for Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter tells us that in the Supreme Court “dissents have gradually 
become majority opinions.“ Granting that, and recognizing that 
many of the historic dissents of Holmes and Brandeis have now 
been transferred from the minority to the majority side of the 
Court, the day must come when the future chroniclers of our 
judicial history, in according unstinted praise to the rugged 
sturdiness of McReynolds and Butler, shown in their courageous 
efforts to preserve landmark after landmark of the law, will like- 
wise record that their ringing dissents in this day became rules 
of decision in a later generation. 

It is no exaggeration to say that, in several instances, what were 
frankly termed “important shifts in constitutional doctrines” were 
in fact the most devastating destruction of constitutional limita- 
tions upon Federal power, and the most unprecedented expan- 
sion of that power over the everyday affairs of individual citizens 
witnessed in the century and a half of the existence of the United 
States. 

I 


Alexander Hamilton, observing “that the judiciary is beyond com- 
parison the weakest of the three departments of power,” added 
that “The complete independence of the courts of justice is pecul- 
iarly essential in a limited constitution,” by which, he explained, he 


1 Graves v. O’Keefe (83 Adv. Op. 577 (March 27, 1939)). 

2 O'Malley v. Woodrough (83 Adv. Op. 850 (May 22, 1939)). 

Frankfurter. J., concurring opinion, Graves v. O’Keefe, supra. 

* Butler, J., dissenting opinion, Helvering v. Gerhardt (304 U. S. 
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meant “one which contains certain specified exceptions to the legis- 
lative authority.” 

For seven more than three score and ten years, it was con- 
sidered “settled” that the express constitutional prohibition against 
a the compensation of United States judges could no 
more be violated indirectly than it could be violated directly. 
Article III, section 1, of the Constitution declares: 

“The j „both of the Supreme and inferior courts, shall 
hold their offices during good behavior, and shall, at stated times, 
receive for their services a compensation, which shall not be 
diminished during their continuance in office.” 

From Civil War days to 1939 it had been held that this provision 
precluded taxation of the salaries of judges. In his authoritative 
work on the Constitution of the United States, published in 1889, 
Mr. Justice Miller, speaking of the taxing power of the Federal 
Government, pointed out that the Constitution placed several 
limitations upon that power, some of them being implied. And 
referring to article III, section 1, the distinguished author said: 
“It is very clear that when Congress * * * levied an income 
tax, and placed it as well upon the salaries of * * * the 
judges of the courts as those of other people, that it was a 
diminution of them to just that extent.” 

Hamilton, in pleading for the adoption of the Constitution in 
the Federalist, justified the provision I have quoted, by saying: 

“Next to permanency in office, nothing can contribute more to 
the independence of the judges than a fixed provision for their 
support. * * * In the general course of human nature a 
power over a man’s subsistence amounts to a power over his will; 
and we can never hope to see realized in practice the complete 
separation of the judicial from the legislative power, in any system 
which leaves the former dependent for pecuniary resources on the 
occasional grants of the latter.“ “ 

The first attempt to tax the compensation of Federal judges 
Was made in 1862. A statute imposing a tax of 3 percent on the 
salaries of civil officers of the Government was construed by the 
revenue officers to apply to the compensation of judges. Chief 
Justice Taney, in a letter of protest to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, expressed the opinion that the tax would diminish the com- 
pensation of every judge 3 percent, and that “if it can be dimin- 
ished to that extent by the name of a tax, it may in the same 
— 7 be reduced from time to time at the pleasure of the leg- 

ature.“ 

Expressing the view that because all of the judges of the courts 
of the United States have an interest in the question, it could not 
be decided in a judicial proceeding without raising questions of 
propriety, the Chief Justice, referring to section 2 of article III, 
said that “ could not be more plain than that used in 
the Constitution,” adding that moreover it is “one of its most 
important and essential provisions.” * 

Attorney General Ebenezer Rockwood Hoar, to whom the ques- 
tion was referred by the Secretary of the Treasury, agreed with 
the Chief Justice. In his opinion the Attorney General said that 
a tax upon the salary of an officer is “a diminution of the compen- 
sation” paid him.“ 

Acting upon the advice of the Attorney General, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, in administering the statute, thereafter exempted 
the salaries of Federal judges. 

In the celebrated case of Pollock v. Farmers Loan & Trust Co., 
Mr. Justice Field, construing one of the sections of the Income 
Tax Act of 1894 as including the compensation of the judges, 
assigned that ground, among others, for joining in the decision that 
the act was unconstitutional.’ Upon the reargument of that case, 
Attorney General Richard Olney, disclaiming that construction, said 
in his brief, “There has never been a doubt since the opinion of 
Attorney General Hoar that the salaries of the President and judges 
were exempt” from taxation by Congress. 

The legislature acquiesced in this construction of the Constitu- 
tion in exempting the salaries of judges in the enactment of the 
first two Income Tax Acts following the adoption of the sixteenth 
amendment. But when there arose great need for revenue after 
this country engaged in the World War, the Revenue Act of 1918 
defined gross income to include “in the case of the President 
+ + > (and) the judges of the Supreme and inferior courts 
+ * * the compensation received as such.”* The reports of the 
congressional committees having the measure in charge indicate 
that the Congress was in doubt as to the constitutional validity of 
that provision and intended to have the question decided by the 
courts. The question was raised and in two cases, decided in 1920 
and 1925, the Supreme Court held that the taxation of the official 
salaries of Federal judges was unconstitutional? These decisions 
were struck down less than 2 months ago.” 

The student of our constitutional history will read that our 
highest court held that 
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“The power of Congress definitely to fix the compensation to be 
received at stated intervals by judges thereafter appointed is 
clear. It is equally clear, we think, that there is no power to tax 
& judge of a court of the United States on account of the salary 
prescribed for him by law.” “ 

But the same student will find that the same Court at another 
time held that Congress clearly has the power to impose income 
taxes on the salaries of Federal judges, and that such taxes do 
not diminish those salaries “within the prohibition of article III, 
section 1, of the Constitution.” 15 

Puzzled, that student, still studying Supreme Court decisions, 
will there read the solemn declaration that “as this Court re- 
peatedly has held, the power to weg carries with it ‘the power to 
embarrass and destroy.’ ”18 But, if industrious, he will later find 
in another opinion the statement that “The power to tax is not 
the power to destroy while this Court sits.” 17 

Continuing further, our student will find that the Nation’s 
highest judicial tribunal held that it is “morally certain that the 
discerning statesmen who framed the Constitution and were so 
sedulcusly bent on securing the independence of the judiciary 
intended to protect the compensation of the judges from assault 
and diminution in the name or form of a tax.” * 

If he still persists, this seeker after knowledge will read, in 
another decision of the same Court, that “to suggest” that an 
income tax on their judicial salaries “makes inroads upon the 
independence of judges * * * is to trivialize the great historic 
experience on which the farmers based the safeguards of article 
III, section 1.” 1° 

Finding the Supreme Court thus arrayed against the Supreme 
Court, inevitably the unfortunate student will suffer intense 
bewilderment. 

Time and time again, the independence of the judiciary has been 
given practical effect in holding judicial compensation immune 
from taxation at the hands of the legislature. Taney espoused the 
principle in his celebrated letter to the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The executive and legislative departments for more than two- 
thirds of a century acquiesced in the soundness of that principle. 
The Court expressly declared it. It had become deeply imbedded 
in 11 constitutional law. A decision of 1939 sweeps it away as 
trivial. 

Less than 2 months before the Supreme Court decided that a tax 
on the compensation of judges is constitutional the Court of Ap- 
peals of Maryland expressly held that a State tax on the salaries of 
State judges did diminish their judicial compensation and was 
unconstitutional” The highest court of Maryland held that the 
provision of the State constitution, similar to that of the Federal 
Constitution, would afford a judge no “adequate guarantee” of 
“preservation of his independent position” as part of the judiciary 
if the legislature “may impose an income tax upon his net income, 
from which his salary may not be excluded.” Thus did Maryland's 
highest court “trivialize.” If,“ continued the Maryland court, 
“under the guise of an income tax, the salary may be taxed as in- 
come, the present rate may be increased to any percentage the 
legislature wills. The right of the sovereignty to tax is a power 
to consume and to destroy.” Manifestly the great court of the Free 
State did not agree with Justice Frankfurter that Marshall's famous 
phrase, “The power to tax involves the power to destroy,” was 
nothing more than “a flourish of rhetoric” which had been “brushed 
away by one stroke of Mr. Justice Holmes’ pen.“ 

Likewise the Supreme Court of North Carolina has held that the 
provision of the North Carclina Constitution, exactly the same as 
that of the Federal Constitution, “should extend to indirect as well 
as direct legislation,” and that if the legislature “has the power to 
impose a tax of 1 percent on the official salary of a judicial officer, 
upon the same principle it could lay a duty which would cripple, if 
not completely paralyze, the whole system of the administration 
of justice in State tribunals.” And the court concluded that “the 
improbability of the nonexercise of the power does not affect the 
principles.” = 

No great amount of consternation can be stirred up by dwelling 
upon the fact that judges have been held to be subject to a 
general tax to which their fellow citizens not in judicial office 
are subject. But obviously to the question, Why should they 
not be subjected to such a tax? is the answer “Because the Con- 
stitution so provides.” And the Constitution so provides for a 
reason far more important to the people of America than is the 
increase in the revenue which taxes on judges’ salaries will yield. 
The Constitution itself put judges in a separate class, declaring 
that at stated times they shall receive for their services compen- 
sation which shall not be diminished. And so their salaries are 
distin; ed from income of others. This was but one of the 
safeguards intended to insure that independence of the judiciary 
which is so vitally essential to our system of government. The 
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forbidden diminishing is not the least less effective because ac- 
complished by an indirect rather than a direct method. The 
Supreme Court of the United States has now said that the 
Congress can do by indirection what the Constitution says shall 
not be done at all. 

However, the political will presently reacts to this “shift,” I 
entertain no doubt that it furnishes cause for serious concern to 
those of us who have been nurtured in the tradition that there 
is nothing so important, so essential, and so fine in our govern- 
mental system as a completely independent judicial department. 

11 


Chief among the implied limitations upon the general power of 
taxation were those on which was long foundationed the doctrine 
of inter-governmental immunity. After more than a century of 
recognition by statesmen and jurists, this doctrine was greatly im- 
paired during the last two terms of the National Supreme Court, 
and, so far as State immunity is concerned, it is apparently marked 
for destruction. 

It is trite to say, particularly to American lawyers, that State 
sovereignty is a constitutional limitation on the exercise of Fed- 
eral power. It is a fundamental aspect of our dual form of gov- 
ernment. When the Constitution was being considered it was 
manifest that the States were unwilling to surrender their sover- 
eignty. They felt the need of a government stronger than the 
Confederation in certain fields of governmental action affecting the 
States generally, but they refused to delegate to a strong central 
government unrestrained control over their local affairs. They 
viewed with distrust and suspicion the document which was sub- 
mitted to them in 1787, and refused to ratify it until assured that 
it did not involve abdication of their sovereignty. The tenth 
amendment was adopted in fulfillment of that assurance. 

A new nation was created—a nation which is itself sovereign 
but which is, nevertheless, composed of sovereign States. A new 
Government was organized—a Government of enumerated powers, 
a Government prohibited from excrcising powers other than those 
enumerated. The Constitution provided for this dual sovereignty. 
In recognition of it, early in our history it was held, first, that no 
State could constitutionally impose a tax upon a Government in- 
strumentality of the United States; second, that no State could 
constitutionally tax the emoluments of any office of the Govern- 
ment of the United States; and this was—and very recently— 
extended to salaries of officers and employees of any and all instru- 
mentalities utilized to perform any governmental function; third, 
that the Government of the United States was—and I empha- 
size was —equally powerless to tax a sovereign State, its instru- 
mentalities for governmental activities, or the salaries of its, or 
their, officers or employees. 

Gone is that doctrine so far, first, as it prohibited the States from 
taxing the official compensation of any Federal officer or employee 
residing within their territorial limits; or second, as it prohibits 
the Federal Government from taxing the official salary of any and 
every State officer—from Governor and members of the legislature 
to State House janitor; from chief justice to bailiff. In this legal 
field we have been a Nation of Rip Van Winkles, newly awakened 
to learn “that the United States has always had the power to tax 
salaries of State officers and employees and that similarly free have 
been the States to tax salaries of officers and employees of the 
United States.” = 

The doctrine that there is an implied limitation on the power of 
either a State or the National Government to tax the other, or its 
instrumentalities, stems from McCulloch v. Maryland.“ And until 
1938 that doctrine was construed to deprive either government 
power to tax the official salaries of officers and employees of the 
other. 

In 1842 the Supreme Court held that where taxation by a State 
acts upon the emoluments of an office used by the United States 
as a means to execute their sovereign power, such taxation is beyond 
the constitutional power of the State. Taxation, said the Court, 
is a right “essential to the existence of government; an incident of 
sovereignty. * * * But in our system there are limitations 
upon that right.” One of these limitations comes into operation, 
the Court continued, “when taxation by a State acts upon the 
instruments, emoluments, and persons which the United States 
may use and employ as necessary and proper means to execute 
their sovereign powers. * * 

“The compensation of an officer of the United States is fixed by 
a law made by Congress. Does not a tax then by a State 
upon the office, diminishing the recompense, conflict with the law 
of the United States, which secures it to the officer in its entireness? 
It certainly has such an effect,” concluded the Court, “and any law 
of a State imposing such a tax cannot be constitutional.” That 
was the decision in Dobbins v. The Commissioners of Erie County,” 
and the tax involved was on the salary of a captain of a United 
State revenue cutter. 

That there was no distinction in this respect in the taxing powers 
of the two sovereignties was made clear by the Supreme Court in 
1871, in Collector v. Day, a case which, as the Court put it, pre- 
sented the question whether or not it is competent for Congress, 
under the Constitution of the United States, to impose a tax upon 
the salary of a judicial officer of a State,” and in which it held 
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explicitly that it was not within the constitutional power of the 
Congress to impose such a tax. 

We find in the opinion in Collector v. Day this clear statement: 

“The exemption of the [State] officer from taxation by the 
General Government stands upon as solid ground, and are main- 
tained by principles and reasons as cogent as those which led to 
the exemption of the Federal officer in Dobbins v. The Commis- 
sioners of Erie from taxation by the State; for, in this respect, that 
is, in respect to the reserved powers, the State is as sovereign and 
“independent as the General Government. And if the means and 
instrumentalities employed by that Government to carry into 
operation the power granted to it are, necessarily, and for the 
sake of self-preservation, exempt from taxation by the States, 
why are not those of the States depending upon their reserved 
powers, for like reasons, equally exempt from Federal taxation? 
Their unimpaired existence in the one case is as essential as in 
the other. It is admitted that there is no express provision in 
the Constitution that prohibits the General Government from tax- 
ing the means and instrumentalities of the States, nor is there 
any prohibiting the States from taxing the means and instrumen- 
talities of that Government. In both cases the exemption rests 
upon necessary implication, and is upheld by the great law of self- 
preservation; as any government, whose means employed in con- 
ducting its operations, if subject to the control of another and 
distinct government, can exist only at the mercy of that government. 
Of what avail are these means if another power may tax them at 
discretion?” 

Thus we see that in these historic cases, which as time went 
on became recognized as constitutional landmarks, the reasoning 
was that if the power was not limited, as the Court held it to be 
by necessary implication from the very nature of our federated 
system, the States, on the one hand, and the Government of the 
United States on the other, “might impose taxation to an extent 
that would impair, if not wholly defeat, the operations of the” 
respective sovereignties when acting in their appropriate spheres. 
And this was held to be clear because, as stated by Chief Justice 
Marshall in Weston v. The City cf Charleston,” “If the right to 
impose the tax exists, it is a right which in its nature acknowl- 
edges no limit. It may be carried to any extent within the 
jurisdiction of the” sovereignty which imposes it. 

As late as 1937 the doctrines of the Dobbins and the Day cases 
were expressly reaffirmed by the Court in which they had been 
announced. No one could have predicted then that they had but 
2 years longer to live. 

In 1937 there came to the Supreme Court from New York the case 
of Rogers v. Graves.* Rogers was employed as general counsel of 
the Panama Railroad Co. He resided in the State of New York. 
The taxing authority of that State held he was liable to pay a 
State income tax on his salary as such general counsel. The 
appellate division of the New York Supreme Court and the court of 
appeals of that State upheld the imposition of the tax. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States, holding that the Panama Rail- 
road Co. is a Government instrumentality of the United States, 
reversed the New York court and, citing the Dobbins and Day cases, 
said that “the rule is well established” that a State is “without 
authority to tax the instruments or compensation of persons which 
the United States may use and employ as necessary and 
means to execute its sovereign power.” A few years earlier the 
Court had had occasion to restate the reasons for that “well estab- 
lished” rule, and so in Rogers v. Graves it was content to say that 
“the reasons upon which it is based and the authorities sustaining 
it have been so recently reviewed by this Court [in] Indian Moto- 
cycle Co. v. United States“ * * that further discussion is 
unnecessary.” There was no dissent in Rogers v. Graves. 

But scarcely 2 years went by before that “well established” rule 
was said never to have had any reason for existence. 

One O'Keefe was counsel for the Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion, a Federal Government instrumentality. He, too, resided in 
New York. He, too, had been called upon to pay a State income 
tax on his official salary. He, too, had appealed to the New York 
courts. Meantime the Rogers case had been decided and O'Keefe’s 
claim to immunity from the State income tax on the salary he 
received from the Federal Government was upheld by the New 
York courts. The case then reached the Supreme Court. The 
time was ripe for what one of the Justices had referred to as 
revision of the doctrine of implied immunities declared in earlier 
decisions.” And, so in 1939, though the Court said that the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation was an instrumentality of the United 
States, and that no distinction was to be made between officers and 
employees of such an instrumentality and those directly employed 
by the United States Government, it held that O’Keefe’s official 
salary was subject to State income taxes. It being impossible to 
reconcile Rogers v. Graves with Graves y. O’Keefe, the Court repudi- 
ated its decision of but 2 years earlier. Strangely enough, two 
Supreme Court Justices concurred in both of these utterly irre- 
concilable decisions, and it is of interest to note that the 1937 deci- 
sion upholding the constitutional immunity was concurred in by 
Justices Brandeis and Cardozo. 
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Here, then, we have a constitutional doctrine, held and upheld 
for nearly a century of our national existence. Here, then, we 
have a rule which as lately as 1937 the Supreme Court deemed to 
be well established and based upon reasoning and authority so 
familiar that discussion of it was unnecessary. And in 1939 the 
Supreme Court said that there existed no sound reason for any 
such rule. In 1937 the Court said “The rule itself is not denied.” 
In 1939 the Court said that the rule itself does not exist. Dobbins 
v. Erie County, in the ninety-seventh year of its age, was killed in 
the house of its fathers. Rogers v. Graves, the tender infant of 
2 years, was strangled in the very room in which it had been born. 
Thus came the shift from the doctrine that a State cannot con- 
stitutionally tax the emoluments of any Federal office to the 
doctrine that a State can most certainly tax the emoluments of 
all Federal offices. 

What of the companion rule that the Federal Government could 
not constitutionally tax salaries of State officers and employees? 
That was established in the case of Collector v. Day, wherein was 
involved the attempted imposition of a Federal income tax on the 
salary of a judge of a State court. It lived to a respectable age, 
though it slightly missed three score years and ten. Collector v. 
Day was decided in 1871. In 1937 the Supreme Court expressly 
reaffirmed it, holding, in Brush v. Commissioner,“ that the salary 
of the chief engineer of New York City’s Bureau of Water Supply 
was immune from Federal taxation because the water system was 
conducted in the exercise of the city’s governmental function and 
the city was a subdivision of the State. That was in March of 
1937. In May of 1938 the Brush case was overruled by Helvering 
v. Gerhardt. 

Gerhardt was an employee of the Port of New York Authority, an 
instrumentality of the States of New York and New Jersey, per- 
forming public functions for them. The United States Board of 
Tax Appeals, following the long-established doctrine applicable to 
such a case, ruled that the compensation received by the authority’s 
employees was exempt from Federal income tax. The circuit court 
of appeals, applying what in that court was controlling authority, 
affirmed the Board of Tax Appeals, and did so on the authority, 
among others, of the recent cases of Brush v. Commssioner and 
Rogers v. Graves, both decided in 1937, In 1938 the Supreme 
Court reversed the Board and the court of appeals, and for the 
first time held that the Federal Government may constitutionally 
tax the compensation paid by States to their officers and employees. 

In the same cemetery side by side you will find the graves of 
eight Supreme Court cases“ which for years upheld the doctrine 
of intergovernmental tax immunity as a constitutional incident to 
our system of dual sovereignties. I had almost said you will find 
their remains, but naught remains of any of them. They did not 


expire unnoticed. They were killed deliberately, one by one, and 


the name of each was called at the execution. 

What caused this overruling of a century of precedents? 

The Court’s answer to that question is “the expanding needs of 
State and Nation.” * 

And now for a venture into prophecy. What further may be 
expected as a result of the nullifying, in substantial respects, of 
this doctrine? On March 27 of this year, Mr. Justice Butler was 
of opinion that— 

“+ » © safely it may be said that presently marked for 
destruction is the doctrine of reciprocal immunity that by recent 
decisions here has been so much impaired.” “ 

The import of this becomes clear when we recall that the Court 
has emphasized the “clear distinction between the extent of the 
power of a State to tax” instrumentalities of the National Govern- 
ment and the power of the latter “to tax State instrumentalities.” 
Factors of importance, we are reminded, are present in considering 
the immunity of Federal instrumentalities from State taxation 
“which are lacking in the case of a claimed immunity of State 
instruments from Federal taxation.” And when this emphasis is 
considered in the light of the reasons now given for holding that the 
salaries of any and all State officials are subject to the Federal 
income tax the conclusion is inescapable that, unless there is another 
shift, interest on State, county, and municipal bonds, issued to 
enable States and their political subdivisions to exercise their local 
governmental functions, are includible within income taxable by 
the Federal Government unless expressly excepted therefrom by the 
provisions of the taxing acts. 

The Supreme Court has now said that the theory that a tax on 
income is legally or economically a tax on its source is no longer 
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tenable.” In holding that the salary paid by a State to its officers 
is taxable under the Federal income tax acts, the Court said that 
the tax laid on their salaries and paid by them could not be said to 
affect or burden the State; when the tax is laid, said the Court, it is 
not upon the State’s money but upon money which then belongs to 
the individual. Manifestly all of this is as applicable to interest 
received by owners of bonds issued by the State as it is to salaries 
received by their officials. In the one case the sovereign pays for the 
services of men; in the other, for the services cf money. The Su- 
preme Court in the Gerhardt case said that salaries of State officers 
should not be immune from income taxes even though such taxation 
would increase the cost of State government. This, of course, has 
equal applicability to one result to be expected to follow taxing 
interest on State bonds. It has long been recognized that such a tax 
would necessarily burden the borrowing power of the State. 

In adverting to the distinction between the power of the Fed- 
eral Government to tax State instrumentalities and of the States 
to tax instrumentalities of the National Government, the Court has 
pointed out that the States and the people of the State are 
represented in the Congress of the United States so that “in laying 
a Federal tax on State instrumentalities the people of the States, 
acting through their representatives” in Congress “are laying a 
tax on their own institutions and consequently are subject to 
political restraints which can be counted on to prevent abuse.” 

That Congress may, under the reasoning of these recent deci- 
sions, tax State, county, and municipal bonds presently outstand- 
ing, as well as those hereafter issued, if the Congress sees fit to 
do so, seems now indubitable, barring always the possibility of 
still further shifts. The constitutional inhibition against the 
enactment of laws impairing the obligations of contracts expressly 
applies only to the States. This provision aside, no one familiar 
with the gold-clause cases will seriously contend that, if they 
are neither overruled nor ignored, Federal legislation impairing or 
repudiating contracts will be held invalid, however shocking. 

In effect the Supreme Court has said: “Let the people of the 
States look to those they send to represent them in the Congress.” 
It is patent that it is for the people to say whether the impair- 
ment of the borrowing power of their States, their counties, and 
their cities, or the tremendous increase in the cost of money 
needed for local purposes, is of less importance to them than is 
(1) the satisfaction of subjecting those who own their bonds to 
taxes on the interest paid thereon, or (2) the assistance, if any, 
which the revenue derived from such taxes may give to “the 
expanding needs of State and Nation.” 

Some, including Patrick Henry, who in the State conventions 
opposed the adoption of the Constitution because of the likeli- 
hood that the taxing power therein conferred would be construed 
to be as extensive as the Supreme Court now says it is, were met 
with protests, voiced in Virginia by Madison and in New York by 
Hamilton, that it was unthinkable that the Congress in exercis- 
ing the tax power would have, as Henry phrased it, “an unlimited, 
unbounded command over the soul of the” States. 

If anyone now thinks that Henry was merely using a flourish 
of rhetoric, let him study Gerhardt v. Helvering. If Mr. Hamil- 
ton or Mr. Madison or Mr. Jay, whose pens in the Federalist 
papers and whose voices in conventions contributed so much to 
the acceptance by the States of the offered Constitution, had 
said to the State conventions: “If you adopt this Constitution 
the time will come when the general government to be organ- 
ized under it will have power to take from your Governor as a 
tax one-half of what you pay him from your State treasury for 
his services as your chief executive, to take a percentage of every 
dollar you pay from your public treasury to the members of your 
legislature, to subject to a Federal tax the compensation paid by 
you to the judges of your State courts”—if such statements had 
been believed by the advocates of the Constitution and frankly 
made to the State conventions, no student of American history 
can doubt that the Constitution as we know it would never 
have been adopted. Yet the Supreme Court says that that Con- 
stitution gave precisely that power to the Government of the 
United States; that that Government’s taxing power is supreme; 
that the only limit upon its application to the sovereign States 
and their instrumentalities is to be found in the will of the 
Congress. 

m 

Of far greater immediate effect than those produced by the 
shifts thus far discussed are the present-day results of the un- 
precedented expansion of Federal power under the interstate 
commerce clause. In this field the Court during the last term 
repeatedly disregarded established precedents, though in some 
cases its overruling of its own prior decisions followed so speedily 
upon their promulgation as to justify the view that they had not 
aged sufficiently to have acquired the dignity of precedents. 
Plainly, the Court has overruled its recent decision in the 
N. R. A.,“ A. A. A.” and the Guffey Coal Act“ cases. Before the 
a A. A. decision could become a precedent it had become a 

c. 

In the period of 1 year four circuit courts of appeals and six 
district courts handed down decisions based squarely on the 
authority of the Schechter and Carter cases, only to be reversed 
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for having done what these Supreme Court decisions bound 
them to do.“ 

An examination of decisions of the great Court, relating to 
that one clause of the Constitution which in simple language 
granted to the Congress the power “to regulate commerce 
* * among the several States,” leads to the reflection that it 
is indeed extraordinary that one so short provision of the Con- 
stitution could be subjected to such diverse construction. 

Such an examination would disclose that in 1935 the Court held 
that Congress has no power to regulate wages and hours of labor in 
a local business, although a large percentage of the commodity han- 
dled by the company involved came from without the State where 
its business was conducted; whereas in 1939 the same Court held 
that Congress did have power to regulate labor relations where the 
employer was a local manufacturer who neither bought the raw 
materials nor sold the finished products in States other than that 
in which his factory was located, or at all.“ 

In 1936 the Court decided in the Carter Coal case“ that the 
Guffey Coal Act was unconstitutional because it attempted to pro- 
vide for the regulation of wages and hours of men mining coal, 
which, held the Court, concerned production and not commerce. 
In that case the coal mined was sold to those who did operate in 
interstate commerce. In 1939 the Court held that utility com- 
panies serving consumers in a local area within a single State were 
subject to the Wagner “ Act because some of their customers were 
themselves e in interstate commerce, and therefore labor 
trouble in the entirely intrastate business of such utilities might 
affect interstate commerce carried on by others. Here again is 
revealed a far-reaching shift in constitutional doctrine. 

The word “commerce” and the phrase “among the several States” 
were long recognized as limiting the powers granted by the clause 
containing them. That view seems to have joined the procession 
of precedents to the graveyard. That which had been repeatedly 
held not to be commerce has now been declared to be subject to 
direct control under an authority to regulate commerce. Activities 
often held not to affect interstate commerce to such an extent as 
to bring them under Federal control have now been held, even in 
cases of palpable insignificance, to so directly affect and impede 
interstate commerce as to be within the Federal power. 

The lawyer today must needs rub his eyes when he reads that the 
Nation's highest judicial tribunal had solemnly declared that no 
distinction is clearer “than that between manufacturer and com- 
merce.” “Manufacture,” said that Court, “is transformation—the 
fashioning of raw materials into a change of form for use. The 
functions of commerce are different. The buying and selling and 
the transportation incidental thereto constitute commerce; and 
the regulation of commerce in the constitutional sense embraces the 
regulation at least of such transportation. * * * If it be held 
that the term includes the regulation of all such manufactures as 
are intended to be the subject of commercial transactions in the 
future, it is impossible to deny that it would also include all 
productive industries that contemplate the same thing. The result 
would be that Congress would be invested, to the exclusion of the 
States, with the power to regulate, not only manufactures, but also 
agriculture, horticulture, stock raising,.domestic fisheries, mining— 
in short, every branch of human industry.“ 4 

Kidd against Pearson, in which that language was used, has been 
cited more than a hundred times by the Supreme Court and the 
other Federal courts. Keeping that language in mind, let us look 
at the decision in the Fainblatt case, handed down April 17, 1939.7 
Fainblatt was engaged in Somerville, N. J., in operating what is 
known as a contract shop in which wearing apparel was manu- 
factured. The goods to be manufactured were sent by their owner 
in New York to Fainblatt at Somerville, were there manufactured 
into clothing, and were there, in their completed state, delivered to 
their owner’s representative, who sent them to New York. The 
circuit court of appeals had denied the application of the National 
Labor Relations Act to that situation because, as it held, Fainblatt 
was not engaged in interstate commerce and had no title or inter- 
est in the raw materials or finished products which moved to and 
from his workshop. All that he or his employees did was con- 
fined to a small local factory. But the majority of the Supreme 
Court, holding that Fainblatt was subject to the provisions of 
National Labor Relations Act, brushed aside the once-settled dis- 
tinction and declared it to be utterly unimportant that neither 
employer nor employees were themselves engaged in commerce, 
and added that of no significance was the insignificant volume of 
business involved unless, indeed, it descended to the point “to 
which courts would apply the maxim de minimis.” 

This case was similar to the Consolidated Edison & case in that 
neither the employers nor the employees were engaged in interstate 
commerce, but differed from that case in that in the Fainblatt case 
the employers neither bought nor sold anything. Also, the case 
involved only a small local manufacturing establishment, the 
products of which, when shipped by others to other States, con- 
stituted but a small part of interstate commerce. The Supreme 
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Court had hitherto said that the result of such a doctrine “would 
be that Congress would be invested, to the exclusion of the States, 
with the power to regulate, not only manufactures but also agri- 
culture * stock raising, mining—in short, every branch of 
human industry,” for, said the Court, there is not “one of them 
that does not contemplate, more or less clearly, an interstate or 
foreign market.” Yet now the Congress is invested with precisely 
that almost unlimited power, and is held to have exercised it in 
existing statutes, 

Again and again the Court had held that the fact that the activity 
was one which did contemplate an interstate or foreign market did 
not bring it within the Federal regulatory power.“ It now announces 
the exact contrary. Repeatedly the Court had said that if there 
was vested in Congress under the commerce clause such a power 
as is now held to be vested in Congress under that clause, it 
would follow as an inevitable result that the duty would devolve 
on Congress to regulate all those delicate, multiform, and vital 
interests—interests which in their nature are and must be local in 
all the details of their management.“ Such power in the Federal 
Government the Court had held was unthinkable. Such power in 
the Federal Government the Court now holds is undeniable. 

The now expanded power is not limited to any one line of indus- 

. For a long time it was settled that production on the farm 
no more constituted commerce than did manufacture in the factory. 
And as late as 1936 the Supreme Court held the original A. A. A. 
unconstitutional, because the Federal Government was without 
power to control farm production. The statutory plan there sought 
to be enforced was found repugnant to the tenth amendment. The 
scheme to control farm production in that act was devised and put 
in effect under guise of exertion of the power to tax. The Court 
held that tax to be but the means to an unconstitutional end. 
Congress in the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 reenacted por- 
tions of the invalidated act and adopted the simple expedient of 
saying that the thing to be controlled was marketing, although the 
undisguised intent was patently to control production, and the 
effect of the act is to do exactly that. In other words, once again 
the pretext of the exertion of powers which are constitutionally 
granted was resorted to as the means to an unconstitutional end. 

In Mulford v. Smith (83 Adv. Op. 628), decided April 17, 1939, 
the Supreme Court sustained marketing quotas for tobacco under 
the A. A. A. of 1938, which in view of the 1936 decision invalidating 
the original A. A. A. must be considered as another important 
shift in constitutional doctrine. This last decision established 
a new principle of constitutional law in that it sanctioned Fed- 
eral control of production by means of marketing regulations— 
which regulations, the Court held, may extend to prohibition. 
The portion of the statute involved in the Mulford case provided 
marketing quotas for flue-cured tobacco. The majority of the 
Court, stressing this fact, said that the statute does not “purport” 
to control production. The persons affected, who brought the suit, 
were producers of flue-cured tobacco; in providing marketing 
quotas, under the act, “The quota is to be apportioned to the 
farms on which tobacco is grown.” By the act “it is directed 
that the quota is to be first apportioned among the States based 
on the total quantity of tobacco produced in each State” during 
a prescribed period; the figures to be used are exclusively those of 
“production” related to acreage. “The act provides for the ap- 
portionment of the State allotment amongst the farms which pro- 
duced tobacco.” Certain adjustments in quotas are provided for, 
but “A limit is fixed below which the adjustment may not reduce 
the production of a given farm. Allotment to new tobacco farms 
is to be made on a slightly different basis.” The act “provides 
that if tobacco in excess of the quota for the farm on which the 
tobacco is produced is marketed through a warehouseman,” then 
heavy penalties shall be incurred which ultimately must be paid 
by the “producer.” 

I have here quoted from the act of Congress and the Court's 
opinion in the Mulford case, and wherever I have used the word 
“production” or “producer” or “farm” that word is a quotation 
and not any attempt of mine to supply terms. And the Supreme 
Court in terms held, in upholding such an act as a valid Federal 
regulation of interstate commerce, that it did “not purport to 
control production.” It was by this legislative juggling of words, 
the substitution of “marketing” for “producing,” without the 
slightest change in substance, that brought about a decision of 
the high Court which places production on the farms of America 
under the control, not only of the Federal Government, but of an 
officer of the executive department of the Government, with ruin- 
ous penalties laid upon the farmer who dares ignore Washington's 
edicts. 

Certainly no one who considers the doctrine of the Fainblatt and 
like cases in the industrial field, and the Mulford and like cases in 
the agricultural field, can question the assertion that new signifi- 
cance has been given to the commerce clause of the Constitution 
as a source of the police power of the Federal Government. In 
those decisions we find that for the first time in our history the 
power to regulate interstate commerce has now been extended to 
regulation of production; that for the principle that the effect of 
local activities on interstate commerce, to justify Federal tion’ 
must be direct and substantial, has been substituted the rule that 
anyone engaged in an intrastate activity, even if it be not com- 
merce, is subject to Federal regulation if those activities might have 
any possible effect on interstate commerce, however indirect, how- 
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ever remote, however unsubstantial, provided only the rule de 
minimis is not applicable. 

I am not here greatly concerned with the impairment of the doc- 
trine of State rights, the intrusion into their sovereignty, or the 
exclusion from their spheres of the control of the multiform activi- 
ties, “which in their nature are and must be local in all the details 
of their successful management.” To one side may be laid the 
question as to whether or not business (and within that term I 
include manufacturing, agriculture, mining, and all productive in- 
dustry) would, if left to the hitherto-recognized broad regulatory 
powers of the State governments, be hampered by the numerous 
newly devised shackles upon liberty. What I stress here is the tre- 
mendous enlargement of Federal power by the mere shifting by the 
judiciary away from long-established constitutional doctrines to 
newly announced constitutional concepts. I emphasize this irre- 
spective of the corresponding curtailment of the independence 
reserved to the States and the serious impairment of their respec- 
tive control over local affairs. The outstanding point is that by 
recent judicial construction the power to regulate interstate com- 
merce has brought within the ambit of Federal control most, if not 
all, activities of the Nation. Under that once limited grant of 
power, as now newly interpreted, Congress may, to such extent as 
it deems proper, regulate wages, hours, output, prices; the quantity 
of innumerable products; the wages that may be received for, and 
the hours that may be worked in, producing them; the prices which 
may be charged by their owners for them; provided and only pro- 
vided that any part of them is intended to pass beyond State lines 
or that any part of them, or the materials used in producing them, 
once crossed State lines. Producers of potatoes in Maine, peanuts 
in Virginia, cotton in South Carolina, cane sugar in Louisiana, 
wheat in Kansas, corn in Iowa, tobacco in North Carolina and Con- 
necticut, peaches in Georgia, oranges in California, and thousands 
cf small local enterprises everywhere become subject to national 
direction, regulation, control prohibition. The principle can be 
applied to petroleum produced in California, Louisiana, Oklahoma, 
and Texas; to metals mined in Colorado and Montana. The price 
of privately owned milk produced in one county from a cow born 
and raised therein that had never strayed from her native heath, 
drunk by a local resident, can be fixed by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture of the United States merely because other milk produced and 
sold in the county is sent to other States. 

It is to this expansion of the power of a general government over 
practically every branch of human industry that I direct attention, 
in the hope that my feeble voice may contribute to its recognition 
by the people whose liberties are involved in the exercise of such 
power. 

Iv 

Those who think lightly of shifts in constitutional doctrines must 
think lightly also of the importance of knowing what the law is. 
Is it to be a movable thing, changing and changeable after each 
reconstruction in the membership of courts? Is it to vary with the 
shifting currents of the political will? Or is it to be something 
certain, steadfast, and enduring upon which reliance can safely be 
placed? 

In the last two terms of the Supreme Court there were 135 cases 
affirmed, 180 reversed, and 199 dissents announced. These figures 
indicate the extent to which the reconstructed Court has under- 
taken to disavow and discard old doctrines and to declare new 
principles and new concepts. 

The New York courts were reversed in the Rogers case, and then 
were reversed in O’Keefe’s case for having followed the Supreme 
Court’s decision in the Rogers case, as they were bound to do. 
Circuit courts of appeals and district Judges were reversed because 
they had not contemplated unannounced but impending shifts in 
constitutional doctrines; they had thought that principles which 
the Supreme Court had said had been settled by its repeated de- 
cisions were really settled; they had followed decisions which at 
any time in the preceding century and a half they would have been 
required to treat as binding upon them. 

The plain result of all this is that no lawyer can safely advise 
his client what the law is; no businessman, no farmer, can know 
whether or not he is breaking the law, for if he follows established 
principles he is likely to be doing exactly that. What was a con- 
stitutional principle yesterday may be a discarded doctrine tomor- 
row, and this, all this, in what has so often been proudly proclaimed 
to be a government of laws and not of men. “Shifts in constitu- 
tional doctrines” is but a phrase which describes the abolition of 
stare decisis, the replacing of stability by instability, the substitu- 
tion of uncertainty for certainty, and of plenary power for limita- 
tions upon power; the transfer from States and local communities 
to a centralized government at Washington of “most, if not all, 
activities of the Nation.“ If these be consummations devoutly to 
be wished, then we have the fulfillment of the wish. 

v 

It may be said that these things are consistent with the will of 
the people, the will of the people as it would be registered now 
if put to a vote. I do not doubt that majority approval would 
be given to any rule subjecting State and Federal Government 
employees to the same obligation of a nondiscriminatory general 
income tax to which every other receiver of income is subjected. 
But is not that but a way of saying that the Constitution should 
be construed to mean whatever a majority would want it to 
mean at different times with every change of political views? If 


č McReynolds, J., dissent, N. L. R. B. v. Fainblatt (83 Adv. Op. 646). 
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the Constitution is to be construed to mean what the majority at 
any given period in history wish the Constitution to mean, why 
& written Constitution and deliberate processes of amendment? 
Why the declaration of fundamental limitations upon the power 
of government and the assertion of the reservation of unalienated 
liberties? To guarantee against usurpations of governmental 
power and protect against the arbitrary will of temporary major- 
ities is the reason for setting up a written Constitution, equally 
vital in the limitations it imposes as in the power it grants. 

The new concept seems to be that it would be useless labor 
to seek to amend the Constitution in the method provided in the 
Constitution. Why amend when by adopting new interpretations 
the same end can be accomplished? Such in this day seems to 
be the theory and the practice. A 

vr 


For more than five generations the people of America have 
looked with unshaken and unshakable confidence upon American 
courts as temples of justice. Happily it may be said that noth- 
ing has occurred to diminish that confidence in litigation between 
citizen and citizen, or in those cases which involve individual 
liberty intended to be protected by the specific and sacred guar- 
anties of the Bill of Rights. The administration of justice accord- 
ing to law in controversies between man and man goes forward 
as steadily today as at any time in the history of courts. Our 
Federal and State judiciary still vigilantly uphold freedom of 
speech, press, and worship; the right of peaceable assembly, the 
right to have one’s home treated as his castle; the right to be free 
from unreasonable searches and seizures; the right to trial by 
jury when life, liberty or property is involved, to be represented 
by counsel, to have personal liberty guarded in those vital respects 
that are so dear to a society of free-born men. This indeed is 
reassuring. 

But may there not arise fear that with a steadily growing dis- 
position to adapt the law to changing social and economic condi- 
tions, these barriers erected by wisdom gathered from experience 
may next be weakened or destroyed? Can a government which 
may arbitrarily control the individual's economic freedom be re- 
lied on permanently to keep safe his civil and political liberties? 


vir 


The conclusion to be drawn from all of this may, I think, be 
stated simply: It is that reliance against the exercise of arbitrary 
power must be placed by the people henceforth in the legislative 
rather than in the judicial department of the Netional Govern- 
ment. 

The framers of the Constitution and the people who adopted 
it contemplated that the legislative branch of the Government 
of the United States should be powerful, and anticipated that it 
would be wise. Even so, they carefully guarded and plainly 
limited its powers. The guards have been let down, many of 
the limits have been obliterated. The people of the United States 
should know this, and, so knowing, give increasing attention to 
the ability and stability, the courage and the independence of 
the men and women sent to the Halls of our National Legislature. 
There rest now America’s hopes. Freed is the Co: „ by the 
action of the Supreme Court, from all but a very few constitu- 
tional fetters on its exercise of power. Legislative independence 
and legislative wisdom are America’s almost sole reliance for the 
continuance of that security of the blessings of liberty for which 
the Constitution was framed and the Government of the United 
States of America created. 
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LEGISLATION OF THE SESSION AND DATA ON THE ECO- 
NOMIC SITUATION 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp a digest in part 
of the laws enacted by the first session of the Seventy-sixth 
Congress, 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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AGRICULTURE 
ACREAGE 
(Approved April 10, 1939. Public Law No. 30, 76th Cong.) 


Prior to the passage of this act, a farmer, in order to receive full 
benefits under the Agricultural Adjustment Act, was, in effect, 
required to plant at least GO percent of the acreage allotment allo- 
cated to him under this program. To reduce the planted acreage 
below 80 percent involved a reduction in benefits. 

By this act the above-mentioned conditions are eliminated. 


COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 
(Approved March 4, 1939, Public Law No. 3, 76th Cong.) 


The Commodity Credit Corporation is primarily a lending institu- 
tion established for the purpose of financing the carrying and 
orderly marketing of agricultural products, The Corporation was 
created by order of the President, October 16, 1933, and has con- 
tinued to function by authority of various acts of Congress. 

This legislation authorizes the Corporation to continue its func- 
tions and duties until January 15, 1941. The limit of the obliga- 
tions which the Corporation may have outstanding at any one time 
is increased from $500,000,000 to $900,000,000. 

COTTON ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS 
(Approved June 22, 1939, Public Law No. 149, 76th Cong.) 


The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, provided 
for certain minimum allotments of cotton to the counties and 
States, based upon past production. In addition the Secretary of 
Agriculture was given certain discretionary powers whereby he 
might correct any inequities which might develop following the 
acreage allotments or which might arise out of the formula used to 
establish such allotments. Also, minimum allotment guaranties for 
individual farms were provided in the 1938 law. 

The foregoing provisions of the 1938 law would have expired at 
the end of this year except for this act, which continues them in 
force and effect for an indefinite period. 

COTTON ACREAGE REAPPORTIONMENT 
(Approved March 13, 1939. Public Law No. 6, 76th Cong.) 


In May 1938 the Congress amended the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938 so as to permit reallocation during 1938 of cotton 
acreage allotments which in some cases were in excess of the 
acreage intended to be planted by certain farmers. 

This provision, by this act, is extended to “any crop year.” By 
this means a State is permitted the full use of its total acreage 
apportionment, whereas there would otherwise be a certain amount 
of “frozen” acreage resulting from the failure of certain farms to 
utilize the total acreage allotment for such farms. 

COTTON POOL CERTIFICATES 
(Approved April 5, 1939. Public Law No. 27, 76th Cong.) 

In order to permit cotton producers and others who are the 
rightful owners of cotton-pool-participation trust certificates to 
tender them to the manager of the cotton pool and receive pay- 
ment for them, this act extends the time limit during which such 
certificates may be accepted until September 30, 1939. The act also 
extends the time during which the appropriation contained in 
the Department of Agriculture Appropriation Act, 1939, and 
amounting to $1,800,000, is to remain available. 

CROP INSURANCE 
(Approved March 25, 1939. Public Law No. 9, 76th Cong.) 

The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to make advances to 
farmers so as to assist them to insure their crops with the Federal 
Crop Insurance Corporation. Such advances for insurance pre- 
miums shall be made direct to the Corporation on behalf of the 
producer, but only those producers who are cooperating under the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act shall be eligible 
for such advances, 

EDUCATIONAL EXTENSION WORK 
(Approved April 24, 1939. Public Law No. 41, 76th Cong.) 

In addition to any sums heretofore appropriated for this pur- 
pose, there is hereby made available the sum of $300,000 per annum 
for the purpose of paying the expenses of cooperative extension 
work in agriculture and home economics, and the necessary print- 
ing and distribution of information in connection with this ac- 
tivity. This appropriation is to be allotted to the various States 
by the Secretary of Agriculture in such amounts as he may deem 
necessary. 


ELECTRIC HOME AND FARM AUTHORITY 
(Approved March 4, 1939. Public Law No. 2, 76th Cong.) 
The existence of the Electric Home and Farm Authority is con- 
tinued to the close of business June 30, 1941. This organization 
promotes the use of electricity on farms and in homes, and aids 
the financing of the use and distribution of labor-saving electric 
appliances. 
(Amends: 50 Stat. 5, 49 Stat. 1186, 47 Stat. 9, 50 Stat. 19.) 
GRAZING 
(Approved July 14, 1939. Public Law No. 173, 76th Cong.) 
Provision is made for the appointment of a local advisory board 
in each grazing district, one member of which is to be selected 
by the Secretary of the Interior and the remainder to be appointed 
from a list to be determined by local elections. 
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These boards are to offer advice and make recommendations 
with regard to issuance of grazing permits, rules and regulations 
for administering the Grazing Act, establishment of grazing dis- 
tricts and the boundaries thereof, and other related matters. 

(Amends U. S. C., title 43, secs. 315-315n.) 

The act of June 28, 1934, authorized the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to make rules and regulations necessary to accomplish the 
purposes of the act. It also provided for cooperation with local 
associations and for local hearings, but it did not provide for local 
advisory boards in each district. 

INSECT PESTS 
(Approved June 13, 1939. Public Resolution No. 22, 76th Cong.) 

This legislation appropriates the sum of $1,750,000 as an addi- 
tional fund to be available during the fiscal year 1939 for the 
pur of controlling incipient or emergency outbreaks of insect 
5 plant diseases, including grasshoppers, mormon crickets, 
and chinch bugs. This fund is to remain available until Decem- 
ber 31, 1939. 

MARKETING AGREEMENTS (APPLES) 
(Approved May 31, 1939. Public, No. 98, 76th Cong.) 

The Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937 is amended 
so as to include within its provisions apples grown in the States 
of Washington, Oregon, and Idaho. If the requisite number of 
apple producers in the area agree to do so they may enter into 
marketing agreements intended to bring about more orderly pro- 
duction and distribution of their product. Such agreements are 
subject to the same provisions of law as are other such agreements 
under the 1937 act. 

(Amends U. S. C., title 7, sec. 674.) 

MARKETING AGREEMENTS (HOPS) 
(Approved May 26, 1939. Public Law No. 91, 76th Cong.) 

The act extends for a period of 2 years (until September 1, 
1942), the provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 
applicable to hops. Originally designed to be in effect for the 
years 1938 and 1939, the legislation proved so beneficial that its 
extension was requested by the producers and users of hops. 

(Amends 52 Stat. 215.) 

AVIATION 
CIVIL AIRCRAFT PILOTS 
(Approved June 27, 1939. Public Law No. 153, 76th Cong.) 

The Civil Aeronautics Authority is authorized to inaugurate a 
program for the development of a civilian reserve of aircraft 
pilots by such training, study and research as the Authority 


deems necessary. No person may be denied the benefit of such 


program because of race, creed, or color, and at least 5 percent 
of selected students shall be from applicants other than college 
students. 

The sum of $5,675,000 is authorized for this purpose for the 
fiscal years 1939 and 1940; and not to exceed $7,000,000 is 
authorized for each subsequent fiscal year. 

It is estimated that training can be provided under this legis- 
lation for as many as 15,000 civilian pilots during the next year. 

(While the Authority is authorized to carry out this p 
with its own facilities, it is contemplated that the entire program 
will be carried out through the facilities of colleges, aviation 
schools, and individual instructors.) 

NATIONAL AVIATION DAY 

(Approved May 11, 1939. Public Resolution No. 14, 76th Cong.) 

In order to further and stimulate interest in aviation in the 
United States, the President is authorized to designate August 19 
of each year as National Aviation Day. A proclamation will call 
for the display of the flag on all public buildings and the people 
of the United States will be invited to celebrate the day with ap- 
propriate exercises. 

FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY SYSTEM 
TOLL BRIDGES 
(Approved July 19, 1939. Public Law No. 195, 76th Cong.) 

Provision is made for reimbursing States from Federal funds in 
cases where such States have constructed or acquired, prior to 
July 1, 1941, toll bridges on the approved Federal-aid-highway 
system and have freed such bridges from toll-charges. Such 
Federal aid is limited to 50 percent of the fair value or of the 
cost of construction whichever is lowest. Such bridges must have 
been constructed in accordance with Federal standards of con- 
struction, 

Federal funds paid out under this act and paid from 
Federal-aid road funds shall be used for matching Federal allo- 
cations for use on the regular highway system. Federal funds 
paid out from the secondary Federal-aid road funds shall be used 
for matching Federal allocations available for secondary or feeder 
roads. 


GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION 
REORGANIZATION OF EXECUTIVE AGENCIES 
(Approved April 3, 1939. Public Law No. 19, 76th Cong.) 


The President is directed to investigate the organization of the 
Government agencies so as to determine what is necessary to 
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reduce expenditures, increase efficiency, group, coordinate, and 
consolidate agencies according to major purposes, reduce the num- 
per Sa agencies, and to eliminate overlapping and duplication of 
effort. 

Whenever the President, after investigation, finds that to carry 
out the aforementioned purposes, it is necessary to transfer, con- 
solidate or abolish an agency or its functions, he is to prepare a 
reorganization plan and submit it to the Congress. Each plan 
must designate, where n , the name of the agency involved. 
It must make provision for the disposition of the records, property, 
and personnel affected by the plan, and for the disposition of 
unexpended balances of appropriations. Such balances may be 
transferred with the agency or function but may not be used for 
purposes other than those for which originally appropriated. Pro- 
vision must also be made for winding up the affairs of the abol- 
ished agency. 

Reorganization plans will go into effect 60 calendar days after 
submission to Co unless the Congress by concurrent resolu- 
tion disapproves the proposal. In the event of final adjournment 
of Congress prior to the expiration of the 60-day period, a new 60- 
day period shall begin on the opening day of the next succeeding 
regular or special session. 

No reorganization plan shall have the effect of continuing an 
agency or its functions beyond the time when such agency or 
functions would have been terminated had the plan not been 
made; nor shall any agency be authorized to exercise any function 
not vested in it by law. 

No reorganization plan shall abolish or transfer an executive de- 
partment or all the functions thereof; nor shall the plan establish 
any new executive department. The following agencies are ex- 
empted from any reorganization plan authorized by this act: Civil 
Service Commission, Coast Guard, Engineer Corps of the United 
States Army, Mississippi River Commission, Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, Federal Power Commission, Federal Trade Com- 
mission, General Accounting Office, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, National Labor Relations Board, Securities and Exchange 
Commission, Board of Tax Appeals, United State Employees’ Com- 
pensation Commission, United States Maritime Commission, United 
States Tariff Commission, Veterans’ Administration, National 
Mediation Board, National Railroad Adjustment Board, Railroad 
Retirement Board, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, and the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 

Provision is made under the rules of the Senate and of the 
House of Representatives for special handling of such reorganiza- 
tion plans so that action upon them will be expedited. 

This legislation authorizes the President to appoint not more 
than six administrative assistants with salaries not to exceed 
$10,000 per annum. These positions are created for the purpose 
of assisting the President in carrying out the vast amount of 
administrative detail work incident to the office of the Chief 
Executive. 

As a final paragraph you might add: 

“It is the opinion of Congress that by reason of continued na- 
tional deficits beginning in 1931 it is desirable to reduce sub- 
stantially Government expenditures and that such reduction may 
4 ec te E by proceeding immediately under the provisions 
0 act.“ 


HOUSING 
INSURANCE OF HOME MORTGAGES 
(Approved June 3, 1939. Public Law No. 111, 76th Cong.) 


The Administrator is authorized to continue to insure qualified 
financial institutions against loss which they may sustain as a 
result of loans and advances of credit made by them between 
July 1, 1939, and July 1, 1941. Such loans may be made for 
the purpose of financing alteration, repairs, and improvements 
on existing structures of all kinds and the building of new struc- 
tures for residential or agricultural purposes. 

Repair loans are limited to $2,500 whereas the previous limita- 
tion was $10,000. The limit of $2.500 on new construction under 
this section of the act is maintained. An additional premium 
charge of three-fourths of 1 percent of the original amount bor- 
rowed is authorized by the act. Such loans are limited to 3 
years and 32 days except where new construction is involved; 
and the terms of the obligation must be approved by the Ad- 
ministrator. 

Title II of the 1938 act limited the maximum amount of in- 
surance to be underwritten by the Government to $2,000,000,000 
except that the President might authorize an increase of $1,000,- 
000,000 additional. This act places the maximum at $3,000,000,000 
and authorizes the President to increase it to $4,000,000,000 if he 
deems it necessary. No mortgages may be insured after July 1, 
1941 unless the property was previously insured or previously 
approved for insurance. No refinancing mortgage shall be ap- 
proved unless the holder of the existing mortgage has refused to 
make a loan. 

Provision is made in foreclosure cases for the inclusion of ex- 
penses incurred by the mortgagee in connection with foreclosure 
proceedings, but in no case may it exceed $75. Provision is also 
made for the inclusion of payments made by the mortgagee for 
taxes, assessments, and other prior liens. 

The section of law providing for insurance of mortgages on 
multifamily dwellings costing not less than $16,000 and not more 
than $200,000 is repealed. The conditions governing insurance on 
rental-housing projects are restated and clarified so as to prevent 
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inflation of land values and to require maintenance of a safe 
equity by the owning corporation. 

A new section requires the payment by builders of not less than 
the prevailing wage rate before a mortgage on such property is 
bee rea for insurance. 

Amends U. S. C., title 12, secs. 1702-1732; 48 Stat. 1246.) 


MONETARY AUTHORITY 
CURRENCY STABILIZATION 
(Approved July 6, 1939. Public Law No. 165, 76th Cong.) 


Presidential powers over the dollar are continued until June 30, 
1941. These powers involve the right to alter the gold content 
of the dollar and the right to continue in operation the stabilization 
fund so as to protect our currency in foreign-exchange markets. 
This authority makes it possible for the Government to meet 
instantly any efforts by foreign governments to secure trade ad- 
vantages by currency manipulation. 

The law further provides that each United States coinage mint 
shall accept domestic silver, mined subsequent to July 1, 1939, 
and coin such silver into standard silver dollars. Forty-five percent 
of such silver shall be retained by the mint as seigniorage for 
services ormed in coining and delivering silver dollars. The 
effect of the law is to establish a statutory price for domestic silver; 
and it is expected that mining activity will be materially increased 
as a result of this provision. 

(Amends 48 Stat. 337.) 


MONOPOLY 
INVESTIGATION OF ECONOMIC CONCENTRATION 

(Approved April 26, 1939. Public Resolution No. 12, 76th Cong.) 

The act of June 16, 1938, created a 3 committee which 
was directed to study the concentration o momic power and the 
financial control over production and distribution with a view to 
determining (1) the causes of such concentration and control and 
their effect upon competition; (2) the effect of the existing price 
system and price policies of industry upon the general level of 
trade, upon employment, upon long-term profits, and upon con- 
sumption; and (8) the effect of existing tax, patent, and other 
Government policies upon competition, price levels, unemployment, 
profits, and consumption. 

The present Congress increased the funds of the committee from 
$500,000 to $1,100,000 in order that it might continue its activities. 

(Amends 52 Stat. 705, 1118.) 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 
ARMY EXPANSION 
(Approved April 3, 1939. Public Law No. 18, 76th Cong.) 


The Secretary of War is authorized to equip and maintain the 
Air Corps with 6,000 airplanes, whereas the previous maximum 
strength was limited to 2,320 airplanes. Necessary planes and 
balloons for training purposes are also provided for, as well as 
necessary equipment and supplies for the maintenance thereof. 
An appropriation of not to exceed $300,000,000 is authorized for 
this purpose. 

When facilities of the Army for instruction and training in 
aviation are insufficient, the Secretary of War may detail per- 
sonnel of the Regular Army as students to any technical or pro- 
fessional institution or industrial plant or other place for the 
purpose of obtaining special knowledge incident to aviation. 

Civilians of the instructional staffs of approved civilian flying 
schools may be enrolled upon their own application at the Air 
Corps training center for pursuit of such instruction as may be 
prescribed for such civilians. 

The President is authorized to order, with their consent and for 
not more than 1 year for any 1 officer, such numbers of Re- 
serve Officers, in the grade of second lieutenant, as are neces- 
sary to maintain on active duty not more than 1,000 Reserve 
Officers of the promotion-list branches other than the Air Corps; 
not more than 3,000 Reserve officers of the Air Corps, and not 
more than 300 Reserve officers of the non-promotion-list branches. 

The act contemplates the building up of the Army to full peace- 
time strength over a period of 10 years. Provision is made for 
the appointment of officers from all sources—the Military Acad- 
emy, the National Guard, the Reserve Officers Training Corps, etc. 
The peacetime commissioned strength of the Army is authorized 
at 16,719 men, an increase of 2,060. 

The enlisted strength of the Air Corps is increased from 21,500 
to 45,000 men. Any Air Corps Reserve officer who has served on 
active duty for 3 cr more years and has not been commissioned in 
the Regular Army shall, upon release from active duty, receive a 
bonus of $500 

An appropriation of $23,750,000 is authorized for the defense of 
the Panama Canal and will be used to construct such buildings 
and utilities as are necessary to house antiaircraft, seacoast 
defense, and auxiliary units most urgently needed for defense of 
the Panama Canal. 


itself, there is contemplated — oo of “educational orders” to 
y 55 critical items, noncommercial 


pproxima’ 
in character, and about 250 separate industrial concerns, An ap- 
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propriation of $34,500,000 is authorized for the fiscal years 1939, 
1940, and 1941; and $2,000,000 per year is authorized for each of 
the succeeding 4 fiscal years. 

The essential provisions of the act of March 3, 1934, dealing 
pala Navy contracts are made applicable to Army aircraft con- 

Provision is made for the purchase, from not more than three 
competitors who have been unsuccessful in obtaining orders, of 
sample aircraft submitted in response to bids. Purchase prices are 
not to exceed 75, 60, and 50 percent, respectively, of the fair de- 
velopment and manufacturing cost of such sample planes. 

AVIATION CADETS 
(Approved June 13, 1989. Public Law No. 129, 76th Cong.) 

This legislation permits aviation cadets to be commissioned as 
ensigns in the Naval Reserve or as second lieutenants in the 
Marine Corps Reserves, provided they can qualify following com- 
pletion of training. 

Such ensigns and second lieutenants, after 3 years’ service, may 
be appointed to the next higher grade if found to be qualified. 

Officers commissioned under this act may serve on active pence 
time duty only during the 7-year period immediately following 
completion of training, except that they may be ordered to active 
duty thereafter to train and instruct members of the Naval Re- 
serve and Marine Corps Reserve. 

When officers commissioned by authority of this act are released 
after 4 or more continuous years of active duty, including duty 
as aviation cadets, they shall be entitled to a sum of $500 in 
addition to any other sums. Cadets are eligible for Government 
life insurance, and such insurance may be continued after dis- 
charge at the expense of the individual. 

Aviation cadets who have completed active duty undergoing 
training on the date of approval of this act and who may be com- 
missioned t thereto shall, upon completion of 4 years’ 
active duty, be paid a lump sum determined as $1,000 minus the 
excess of the pay and allowances received by them prior to the 
date of such completion of duty over the pay and allowances, 
including Government paid insurance premiums, which they would 
have received as aviation cadets had they not been commissioned. 
Said payments shall be in addition to the $500 lump sum men- 
tioned above. 

The Secretary of the Navy is authorized to appoint a board of 
officers of the Navy and Marine Corps which is to investigate and 
report on all maters concerning personnel of the flying forces of 
the Navy and Marine Corps. Such recommendations as the board 
deems advisable shall be made and the report of the board is to 
be transmitted to within 10 days of the beginning of the 
session of the Congress commencing on or about January 3, 1940. 


COAST GUARD 
(Approved June 2, 1939. Public Law No. 104, 76th Cong.) 


In order that the Coast Guard may successfully perform its 
peacetime police functions and become an efficient part of the 
Navy during wartime, there is authorized to be constructed three 
cutters of 20 knots speed, a Coast Guard station and air base in 
Alaska, and 15 seaplanes of 2,000 mile cruising range. The addi- 
tional facilities will materially enhance the effectiveness of the 
Coast Guard activities. 

ESSENTIAL MILITARY MATERIALS 
(Approved June 7, 1939. Public Law No. 117, 76th Cong.) 


There is authorized to be appropriated the sum of $100,000,000 
for the fiscal years June 30, 1939, to and including June 30, 1943, 
for the purpose of acquiring and storing strategic materials neces- 
sary to the Army, Navy, and industry for defense purposes. 

The Secretaries of War, Navy, and Interior are directed to de- 
termine the kind of materials to be purchased. These officials, 
after determining the need for the materials and after determin- 
ing the domestic production to be insufficient, shall direct the 
purchases of supplies, and shall provide storage and maintenance 
and rotation of supplies where necessary because of deterioration. 

The Bureau of Mines and the Director of Geological Survey 
are to investigate the resources of strategic materials and to in- 
quire into the feasibility of increasing domestic production of such 
essential minerals. 

EXPERIMENTAL EQUIPMENT 
(Approved July 15, 1939. Public Law No. 178, 76th, Cong.) 


The Secretary of War is authorized to purchase abroad or in the 
United States, with or without competitive bidding, such ordnance, 
signal, and chemical-warfare equipment as is necessary for de- 
velopment and experimental purposes. 

The purpose of the law is to foster national defense by ob- 
taining samples of new equipment and accessories, and testing 
them to determine whether or not they may be adapted to our 
national defense. This authority is limited to sample purchases, 
and any purchases of larger quantities must be made through 
regular channels, 

NAVAL CONSTRUCTION 
(Approved April 25, 1939. Public Law No. 43, 76th Cong.) 


The act of May 17, 1938, increased the authorized strength of 
the Navy and created a board of officers to study and determine 
the need for additional naval facilities. This legislation is based 
upon the report of the board, known as the Hepburn Board, and 
authorizes the Secretary of the Navy to proceed with the con- 
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ae of certain projects with approximate costs as listed 
Ow: 

Kaneohe Bay, T. H. 
Pearl Harbor, T. H. 


TORNEO AMIGO ae tien aan r a a eee 1, 150, 000 
eee NT RAM att in SS ESS 1, 100, 000 
YEE OG Rie ea ead aaa 2, 900, 000 
Jr Sow A a a o a ee 8, 750, 000 
eR 8 EN ONE RSS Tn ne OES ea he 2, 900, 

SAN FUNA E Aana ae ape 2g it ae eer IS 9, 300, 000 
ZZ 8 5. 850, 000 
Jacksonville and Banana River, Fla 17, 000, 000 
NORGE ta Babe ee ae rain tte ate aie eee nt eiei 500, 000 
9% ET AA r g eL ee oe eee maaan 1, 000, 000 
Bg A se SS SS 1, 500, 000 


The approximate cost for each project may be varied upward 
or downward by an amount not to exceed 25 percent, but the 
total cost is limited to $65,000,000. These expenditures are to be 
made for the purpose of widening and deepening channels or 
harbors; development and construction of ramps and other needed 
equipment used by long-range patrol planes; for providing facili- 
ties for necessary repairs, maintenance and storage; for additional 
training facilities and other related activities. 

In addition, the Secretary of the Navy is authorized to proceed 
with the construction of aeronautical engine and materials 
laboratory buildings at the Naval Aircraft Factory, Philadelphia, 
Pa., at a cost not to exceed $1,800,000. 

Whenever the Secretary of the Navy believes it to be n 
to the national defense and believes the existing facilities of the 
Naval Establishment to be inadequate, he is authorized to employ 
outside engineering corporations, firms, or individuals for the 
production and delivery of designs, plans, drawings, and specifica- 
tions required for naval public works or construction of naval 
vessels, aircraft, etc., without reference to the Classification Act 
of 1923, as amended, or to section 3709 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States. However, no fee may exceed 6 percent of the 
estimated cost of the project. 

In order to speed up the construction program on projects out- 
side the continental limits of the United States, the Secretary of 
the Navy is authorized, with approval of the President, to enter 
into contracts upon a cost-plus-a-fee basis. Fees shall not exceed 
10 percent of the estimated cost of the project as determined by the 
Secretary of the Navy. Negotiations shall be between the Secretary 
and three or more qualified firms, and a naval officer may be de- 
tailed to duty under each contract as an executive representative 
of the contracting officer representing the Government. He shall 
have authority to attend any meeting of the board of directors or 
other executive or administrative board or committee so as to ask 
questions, obtain information, and otherwise act to protect the 
interests of the United States. 

‘The Secretary of the Navy shall annually report all such contracts 
and submit copies thereof to the Congress. 


NAVAL PUBLIC WORKS AND CONSTRUCTION 
(Approved June 2, 1939. Public Law No. 106, 76th Cong.) 


In keeping with the administration’s program of expanding and 
modernizing the national-defense facilities, the Secretary of the 
Navy is authorized to proceed with construction of a number of 
public-works projects. 

These projects are located in many parts of the United States 
and its possessions, and include construction and repair of dry- 
docks, barracks, explosives manufacturing plants, dispensaries, hos- 
pitals, radio direction finders, etc., together with necessary equip- 
ment and accessories. 

The maximum authorization contained in this act for such 
purposes is $53,231,500. 

RAILROAD REORGANIZATIONS 
(Approved July 28, 1939. Public Law No. 242, 76th Cong.) 


There is hereby provided a means for alleviating the financial 
difficulties under which certain railroads are laboring because of 
heavy capital structures or maturing obligations. The act is in- 
tended only for roads in temporary financial difficulties and shall 
not be in operation after July 31, 1940, though actions initiated 
prior to that time may be completed in due course. 

Roads in temporary financial difficulties may, upon agreement 
by creditors representing 25 percent of creditor claims, submit to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission a plan for solution of its 
difficulties. If the plan is approved by the Commission and by 
two-thirds of the road’s creditors, the railroad may then file a 
petition with the proper United States court asking authority to 
carry out its program of adjustment. 

There shall then be convened a court of three judges 
who will carefully examine all phases of the plan and will take 
all necessary steps to protect the creditors, stockholders, and the 
public. After concluding its investigation, the court will file an 
opinion relating its findings and decision; and, in the event of its 
approval, shall enter a decree confirming the plan which shall be 
binding upon the petitioner, creditors, and security holders. 

An application for appeal from the final decree of the special 
court may be made to the Supreme Court within 60 days after 
the entry of such decree, 
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RELIEF AND WorK RELIEF 
FOR FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1939 
(Approved February 4, 1939. Public Resolution No. 1, 76th Cong.) 


This act appropriates the sum of $725,000,000 to supply needed 
funds for the conduct of the relief program from the date of its 
enactment to the close of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939. In 
the event of an emergency necessitating an additioal appropriation, 
the President was requested to submit an estimate of the deficiency 
and to explain the circumstances giving rise to the emergency. 

The administrator of the relief program was directed to investi- 
gate relief employees with the object of eliminating any persons 
not in actual need, and a restriction was placed on the use of 
funds to prevent civil-service workers from being paid from this 
source if the appointment to civil service was made subsequent to 
January 10, 1939. No part of the appropriation may be used to 
establish factories which would compete with existing industries. 

No alien may be employed under this act or the Emergency Relief 
Act of 1938, and all employees are required to file an affidavit set- 
ting forth their citizenship status. Preference in employment is 
to be shown veterans. 

Restrictions are placed on political activity with the object of 
protecting employees from political pressure. Persons employed in 
a supervisory capacity are forbidden to take an active part in 
political campaigns or the management of them, and no person is 
permitted to solicit contributions. Punishment by fine or im- 
prisonment is provided for violation of these provisions. 

No person refusing bona fide private employment shall be eligible 
for employment, and anyone accepting such employment and losing 
it through no fault of his own shall be entitled to immediate 
reinstatement in his previous employment. 

ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATION FOR 1939 
(Approved April 13, 1939. Public Resolution No. 10, 76th Cong.) 


By this legislation there was appropriated to the Works Progress 
Administration the sum of $100,000,000 for the purpose of carrying 
out the relief program. 

This appropriation was in addition to the $725,000,000 appro- 
priated by the act of February 4, 1939, which is known as Public 
Resolution No. 1 of the Seventy-sixth Congress. 

FOR FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1940 
(Approved June 30, 1939. Public Resolution No. 24, 76th Cong.) 

There is appropriated the sum of $1,477,000,000 for the purpose 
of aiding the Works Progress Administration to carry on its pro- 
gram for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1940. Unexpended bal- 
ances under previous enactments are also to remain available. 

These funds will be used for administrative purposes, for projects 
approved by the President under the appropriation acts of 1935, 
1936, 1937, and 1938, and for public works such as highways, pub- 
lic buildings, recreational facilities, public utilities, rural electric 
systems, sewer systems and water supply, transportation systems, 
flood control, drainage, irrigation, conservation, eradication of in- 
sect and fungus pests, fertilizer for farmers, educational, profes- 
sional, clerical, cultural, recreational, production and service proj- 
ects, and aid to self-help associations for the benefit of the needy. 

Expenditures for other than labor costs may not exceed $6 per 
month per worker except that the Commissioner of Work Projects 
may authorize an increase where it is necessitated by a rise in 
material costs but in no case shall the average exceed $7 per month 
per man. 

After January 1, 1940, not more than three-quarters of the cost 
of non-Federal projects may be borne by the Federal Government, 
and at least one-quarter of such costs must be borne by the State, 
Territory, etc. 

The following maximum limits are placed on administrative 
expenditures: Salaries, including the field service, $42,500,000; com- 
munication service, $600,000; travel, $4,200,000; printing and bind- 
ing, $500,000. 

The Commissioner of Public Works shall send a list of all em- 
ployees receiving $1,200 per annum or more to the Congress on 
the first day of each regular session. 

The sum of $100,000,000 is appropriated to the National Youth 
Administration to continue its work in caring for the needy youth 
of the Nation by means of projects approved by the President 
under the Relief Act of 1938; by supplying part-time work and 
training to needy persons no longer in school and unable to secure 
employment; by helping deserving young persons to continue in 
schools, colleges, and universities. 

One hundred and forty-three million dollars has been appro- 
priated to the Farm Security Administration for the following 
purposes: farm-debt adjustment, loans, relief, prosecution of proj- 
ects approved by the President under the 1938 Relief Act; projects 
to be approved by the President such as provision for additional 
water facilities, construction and operation of migratory labor 
camps, and land development to provide work relief for home- 
steaders on rural rehabilitation projects. Recipients of relief pay- 
ments under this section may be required to perform useful work 
on public projects. 

In addition to the above-mentioned appropriations, funds are 
provided for administrative and other expenses of several of the 
regular Government departments and emergency agencies, 

Funds appropriated by this act are to be spread over the fiscal 
year June 30, 1940, so that no additional appropriations 
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will be needed for these purposes. The Commissioner may allocate 
not more than $60,000,000 to other Federal agencies so that they 
may carry out projects authorized in this act but not more than 
4 percent of such allocation may be used for administrative ex- 
pense; furthermore, no allocation may be made for any project 
if the employment of non-relief persons exceeds 10 percent of the 
total number of persons employed. 

Federal construction projects may not be undertaken unless 
there has been an irrevocable allocation of sufficient funds to 
complete the project, and no non-Federal project shall be under- 
taken unless the sponsor has made a written agreement to finance 
a fair share of the cost. Limitations are placed upon the con- 
struction of any Federal or non-Federal buildings. 

The Commissioner is to establish a monthly earning schedule 
for persons employed under this program and the hours of labor 
are to be fixed, with certain exceptions, at 130 hours per month 
while being limited to 8 hours per day and 40 hours per week, 
except in cases of emergency, etc. 

Preference is to be shown veterans in employing persons on 
these projects and any person, except veterans, who has been 
continuously employed for more than 18 months shall be removed 
and shall not be eligible for reinstatement for a period of 30 
days. No person shall be retained whose work habits or work 
record indicate he cannot satisfactorily discharge the duties 
assigned him, and no one may be employed until the need for his 
employment has been certified. 

All persons employed under this act must make affidavit as to 
citizenship, and periodic investigation is to be made to weed out 
ineligibles or those who are not in need. No person who refuses 
a bona fide offer of private employment at prevailing wages may 
be employed or retained in employment under the provisions of 
this act. Such persons shall be eligible for reinstatement upon 
the expiration of such private employment. 

Employees paid out of funds appropriated by this act are ex- 
empted from the President’s order governing the civil service, and 
such employees may be hired and paid without regard to the 
Classification Act of 1923, as amended. The act prohibits the use 
of funds for theater projects except for the p of winding 
up the affairs of such projects and discharging obligations already 
incurred. 

Strict limitations are placed upon the political activities of 
employees or officers paid from these funds, and heavy fines and 
penalties are provided for violation of the restrictions. 

None of this money may be used in such a manner as to bring 
about the production for sale of manufactured articles which would 
compete with the products of existing industries. Exception is made 
in the case of municipal electric plants in communities not now 
adequately served at reasonable rates. 

Such funds may not be used for the acquisition of arms or im- 
plements of war; for the building of naval vessels or other such 


urposes, 

Any administrative official having general supervisory authority, 
except those serving at the time of enactment of this law by 
authority of other law, who is to be paid a salary of $5,000 per 

or more shall be appointed by the President, by and with 

advice and consent of the Senate; and the salary of any such 
appointee shall not be increased for a period of 6 months follow- 
ing confirmation of the appointment, 


DISASTER LOAN CORPORATION 
(Approved March 4, 1939. Public Law No. 2, 76th Cong.) 
In order to relieve distress caused by disasters such as floods, 
fires, windstorms, etc., the Disaster Loan Corporation was cre- 
ated; it is continued in existence by this act, and an appropria- 


tion of $20,000,000 is authorized for the purpose. 
(Amends 50 Stat. 19, 211.) 


LOANS TO INDUSTRY 
(Approved March 4, 1939. Public Law No. 2, 76th Cong.) 


Since the advent of the Roosevelt administration, the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation has been given broad powers with 
which to fight the depression. Its functions, among others, are to 
make loans to business, agriculture, and commerce; to provide 
emergency assistance for financial institutions; to aid in liquidat- 
ing frozen assets, etc. This legislation extends the life of the Cor- 
poration until the close of business, June 30, 1941. 

(Amends 50 Stat. 5, 49 Stat. 1186, 47 Stat. 9, 50 Stat. 19.) 


RELIEF TO WATER USERS UNDER RECLAMATION PROJECTS 
(Approved May 31, 1939. Public Law No. 97, 76th Cong.) 


The Secretary of the Interior is authorized and directed to 
determine what users of water from reclamation projects are 
unable to pay construction charges to the Government because of 
crop failure or because of other circumstances beyond their con- 
trol. Extensions of time for payment may be granted in such 
cases where insistence upon payment would result in great hard- 
ship and where unpaid construction charges would preclude the 
delivery of water from such projects during 1939. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AND WELFARE 
RAILROAD UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
(Approved June 20, 1939. Public Law No. 141, 76th Cong.) 
This legislation is designed primarily to simplify and clarify 
existing law. Certain minor changes in the 1938 act are con- 
templated for the purpose of making the act more effective. 
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Service in Mexico by employees of the Pullman Co., etc., would 
be substantially eliminated because of the difficulties involved in 
administration. The 1938 act is amended so as to delete the 
definition of part-time workers in order that all railroad workers 
may be treated alike. The result will be less complexity in the 
law and more equitable and efficient handling of claims. 

The waiting period required before an employee is eligible for 
unemployment benefits is simplified to 1 of 15 days in which 
there are 8 or more days of unemployment. 

The provisions of existing law relating to disqualification are 
liberalized and the Board is authorized to require the employers 
to file returns of monthly compensation of employees and to 
distribute annual statements of earnings prepared by the Board. 

The transition from coverage by State law to benefits under 
Federal law is made easier so as to eliminate possible hardship 
for the employee. 

(Amends 50 Stat. 1094.) 

UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
(Approved April 19, 1939. Public Law No. 86, 76th Cong.) 

The social-security law provided for aid to the several States 
in administering their unemployment compensation laws by mak- 
ing grants to cover the costs of such administration in instances 
where the State laws met with the approval of the Social Security 
Board. To accomplish this purpose this act makes available the 
sum of $80,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939. A 
like amount is to be made available for each sui fiscal year. 

(Amends 49 Stat. 648.) 


TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 
PURCHASES OF PUBLIC UTILITY PROPERTIES 
(Approved July 26, 1939. Public Law No. 224, 76th Cong.) 


The Tennessee Valley Authority Act of 1933, as amended, is fur- 
ther amended to permit the acquisition by the Authority of cer- 
tain electric utility properties owned by the Tennessee Electric 
Power Co. and the Southern Tennessee Power Co., pursuant to a 
contract between the interested parties. Other properties of the 
Alabama Power Co, and the Mississippi Power Co. are authorized 
to be purchased. 

Funds are authorized for rehabilitating such properties, for ex- 
pense in connection with joining the new properties to the existing 
system and not to exceed $2,000,000, is authorized for use in aiding 
local governments to purchase any utility properties referred to in 
the above-mentioned contract. 

The T. V. A. may issue its bonds to effect these purposes but may 
not issue them in excess of $61,500,000. An annual report of ex- 
penditures authorized, by this act is required to be filed with the 
President and the Congress. 


VETERANS 
BENEFITS TO WORLD WAR VETERANS AND DEPENDENTS 
(Approved July 19, 1939. Public Law No, 198, 76th Cong.) 

Existing statutes governing the eligibility of survivors of deceasea 
World War veterans for death benefits or compensation are liberal- 
ized so as to include certain persons heretofore held ineligible and 
so as to increase the amount of monthly payments to be made 
to widows of such veterans. 

It is estimated that several thousand persons who were formerly 
ineligible will now be entitled to benefits. Also increases in bene- 
fits will be received by approximately 15,000 widows who are already 
receiving compensation. The cost of increase in benefits has been 
estimated to be between two and three million dollars annually. 

Retired officers and enlisted men of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard are placed on a parity basis with other 
veterans as regards hospitalization and domiciliary care in Veterans’ 
Administration facilities, and arè subject to certain regulations 
providing reduction of monetary benefits to veterans having neither 
wife, child, nor dependent parent while being furnished hospital 
treatment, institutional or domiciliary care. 

SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR VETERANS 
(Approved May 3, 1939. Public Law No. 62, 76th Cong.) 

This act seeks to put the veterans of the Spanish-American 
War on the same footing with the veterans of other wars insofar 
as hospital and medical treatment, domiciliary care, and burial 
benefits are concerned. This legislation places these veterans, 
including veterans of the Philippine Insurrection and the Boxer 
Rebellion, in the same category as other veterans subject to the 
regulations of the Veterans’ Administration. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION COMMISSION 

(Approved April 1, 1939. Public Resolution No. 7, 76th Cong.) 

This act appropriates the sum of $2,000,000 for expenditure 
during the fiscal year 1939 so as to provide death benefits and 
disability payments for United States Employees in accordance 
with the provisions of existing law. 

(Amends 52 Stat. 809.) 

EXPORT-IMPORT BANK 
(Approved March 4, 1939. Public Law No. 3, 76th Cong.) 

This legislation extends the life of the Export-Import Bank 

until January 15, 1941, and provides that the bank may have 


a not more than $100,000,000 in loans at any one 
e. 
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The bank was created February 2, 1934, and has as its purpose 
the facilitation of exports and imports between the United States 
and its possessions and foreign countries. 

(Amends 49 Stat. 4.) 

PETROLEUM 


(Approved June 29, 1939. Public Law No. 158, 76th Cong.) 


The act to regulate interstate and foreign commerce in petroleum 
and its products by prohibiting its shipment in interstate and 
foreign commerce, if produced in violation of State law, is con- 
tinued in effect until June 30, 1942. This is a continuation of 
what has been called the Hot-Oil Act. 

(Amends 50 Stat. 257.) = 


SEAMEN’S WAGE ALLOTMENTS 
(Approved May 31, 1939. Public Law No. 99, 76th Cong.) 


This legislation makes it possible for any seaman to stipulate 
in his shipping agreement that a portion of his wages shall be 
paid to members of his family, or that such portion shall be 
deposited in a savings bank or in a United States Postal Savings 
depository subject to the governing regulations thereof. 

Such allotments must be in writing and must be signed and 
approved by the shipping commissioner who must examine such 
allotments and the parties thereto and enforce compliance with 
the law. No allotments except those made pursuant to this act 
shall be legal. 

Penalties are provided in the event anyone falsely represents 
himself as an allottee of the seaman. 

(Amends U. S. C. title 46, sec. 599.) 


THE FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT LIBRARY 
(Approved July 18, 1939. Public Resolution No. 30, 76th Cong.) 


President Roosevelt, realizing that in past years a great many 
valuable papers of other Presidents had been lost or destroyed or 
otherwise made unavailable to historians. and other interested 
parties, offered to give his personal papers to the Government, 
and to donate to the Government 12 acres of land on his Hyde Park 
estate in the State of New York as a site for a library in which 
to house such papers and documents. 

The purpose of this legislation is to authorize acceptance of such 
papers and land; to create an administrative board to administer 
the library which is to be known as the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Library; to permit the use of Federal facilities in planning, con- 
structing, and equipping the building. The Government is to be 
reimbursed for the expense of such construction and equipment. 


POLITICAL ACTIVITIES 
(Approved August 2, 1939. Public Resolution No. 252, 76th Cong.) 


To insure freedom of elections from questionable political influ- 
ences, the following activities are prohibited: 

A. Intimidation or coercion by any person of another person in 
the exercise of such other person’s right to vote, or in his right to 
vote for or against any candidate for the office of President, Vice 
President, presidential elector, Senator, Representative, Delegate 
or Commissioner from the Territories and insular possessions. 

B. The use of offical authority by any Federal official or em- 
ployee for the purpose of interfering with or affecting the election 
of any candidate for the offices mentioned under (A) above. 

C. Promises of employment, compensation, or other benefit, 
made possible by any act of Congress, in return for any political 
activity in support of, or opposition to, any candidate or political 

y in any election. 

D. Attempts by any one to deprive any person of employment, 
or other benefits made possible by act of Congress, because of race, 
creed, color, or any political support of, or opposition to, any 
candidate in any election. 

E. Solicitation or acceptance by anyone of any contribution for 
any political purpose whatever from any person known by him to 
be entitled to, or to be receiving, compensation or other benefit 
from funds appropriated by Congress for work relief or relief 
purposes. 

F. The furnishing to any political candiate, committee, or cam- 
paign manager, for political purposes, of any list of persons re- 
ceiving compensation or benefits under Federal relief or work- 
relief appropriations. 

G. The use of any appropriation under public-works or relief 
programs, or the use of authority conferred by such legislation, 
for the purpose of hampering or coercing anyone in the exercise 
of his vote in any election. 

H. The use of official authority by any employee of the executive 
branch of the Government so as to influence an election, or the 
active participation by such officials or employees in political 
campaigns. (Such persons retain the right of free expression 
of opinion on all political subjects, and the term “officer” or 
“employee” shall not include the President, Vice President, per- 
sons paid from appropriations for the Office of the President, 
heads and assistant heads of executive departments, and officers 
appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, who occupy policy-determining positions.) 

No employee of any Federal agency who is paid from funds 
authorized by Congress may be a member of any organization 
which advocates the overthrow of our constitutional form of 
Government in the United States. 

Violations of any of the foregoing provisions of this law will 
result in heavy fines or imprisonment or dismissal from the 
Government service. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 
ADDITIONAL BENEFITS FOR THE AGED AND THE UNEMPLOYED 
(Approved Aug. 10, 1939. Public Law No. 379, 76th Cong.) 


In an effort to ease the economic hardship of a large number of 
people who are unable to supply themselves with the necessities 
of life in accordance with the American standard of living, and 
believing that all people should be protected insofar as possible 
against the vagaries of economic factors beyond their control, and 
further believing that the public health is of national concern to 
the Federal Government, the President and the Congress have 
cooperated to liberalize and extend the functions of the Social 
Security Administration with the object of improving the living 
conditions of the people of this Nation. 

With this in mind, additional requirements are set up providing 
standards which must be met by the States before they may 
participate in the old-age assistant program under the social- 
security law. These requirements are designed to promote efficiency 
and to more effectively provide for the aged. 

1. The old-age insurance tax has been frozen at 1 percent on the 
worker and 1 percent on the employer for the 3 years, 1940, 1941, 
and 1942, as against the 1½ -percent rates on each under the 
present act. This will save employers and workers about $275,000,- 
000 in 1940, or a total of $825,000,000 in the 3 years. 

2. Only the first $3,000 an employer pays an employee for a year 
is taxed under the unemployment-compensation provisions. This 
is already the case in old-age insurance. This will save employers 
about $65,000,000 a year. 

8. Provision is made for refunds and abatements to employers 
who paid their 1936, 1937, and 1938 unemployment-compensation 
contributions late to the States. This will save employers about 
$15,000,000. 

4, Thus the savings above mentioned, through 1940, may aggre- 
gate some $355,000,000. In addition, such savings for the ensuing 
2 years may amount to approximately $550,000,000. This represents 
total savings of approximately $905,000,000. 

Benefits 


The old-age-benefits provisions are liberalized so as to advance 
the date of the start of insurance payments to January of 1940 
instead of January of 1942. It is estimated that $2,093,000,000 will be 
distributed in benefits during the period of 1940-44, an increase 
of $1,538,000,000 over what was contemplated prior to the 
of this act. An additional 1,100,000 persons under the old-age pro- 
gram and an additional 200,000 persons under the unemployment- 
insurance program are added. 

Under this program each fully insured individual who is 65 years 
of age and who, subsequent to January of 1940, requests such 
insurance benefits shall be entitled to receive them until his death. 
Provision is made for wives to receive insurance benefits subject to 
certain regulations and restrictions. Likewise, children are also 
provided for so that they may receive benefit payments upon the 
death of an insured parent or a parent eligible for primary benefits. 
Benefits will also be paid to widows and to aged and dependent 
parents of deceased persons who are eligible under the provisions 
of this law. A lump-sum death payment may be made in certain 
cases where it is desirable. 

The provision of law requiring half the old-age benefits to be 
paid by the States and half to be paid by the Federal Government 
is retained but the maximum amount which may be contributed 
by the Federal Government, provided such sum is equaled by a like 
State contribution, is increased from $15 to $20 per month. Hence 
old-age benefits may be as high as $40 per month. 

Federal grants to States 


1. The Federal matching for aid to dependent children is in- 
creased from one-third to one-half and the age limit raised from 
16 to 18. 

2. The maximum Federal matching per individual for old-age 
assistance and aid to the blind is increased from $30 per month 
to $40. 

Maternal and child welfare, vocational rehabilitation, and public- 
health work 


1. Provision is made for a $2,020,000 increase in the authorization 
for Federal grants to the States for maternal and child-health 
services. This will increase the present Federal authorization from 
$3,800,000 to $5,820,000. 

2. Provision is made for a $1,020,000 increase in the authorization 
for Federal grants to the States for crippled children. This will 
increase the present Federal authorization $2,850,000 to $3,870,000. 

8. Provision is made of a $1,562,000 increase in the authorization 
for Federal grants to the States for vocational rehabilitation work. 
This will increase the present Federal authorization from $1,938,000 
to $3,500,000. 

4. Provision is made for a $3,000,000 increase in the authorization 
for Federal grants to the States for public-health work. This will 
increase the present Federal authorization from $8,000,000 to 
$11,000,000. 

Administration 


1. A Federal old-age and survivor insurance trust fund is created 
for safeguarding the insurance-benefit funds. The Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Secretary of Labor, and the Chairman of the Social 
Security Board are made trustees of this fund. 

2. Provision is made to restrict the use of information concerning 
recipients of State old-age assistance (particularly their names and 
addresses) to purposes directly connected with the administration 
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of old-age assistance. This is designed to prevent the use of such 
information for political and commercial purposes. 

3. Provision is made for requiring the States to establish and 
maintain a system of personnel s ards on a merit basis. 

4, Other amendments are recommended to simplify and clarify 
administration of the law. 

The chief change in the law is that it turns the old-age insurance 
into a permanent system of insurance for the aged and their sur- 
vivors and likewise is a benefit to younger workers and their 
survivors. In effect, it is a group-insurance policy for 45,000,000 
persons. 

VICTIMS OF PARALYSIS, PARESIS, OR BLINDNESS 
(Approved July 19, 1939. Public Law No. 196, 76th Cong.) 


This legislation restores certain benefits to veterans by providing 
that such persons who are suffering with paralysis, paresis, or blind- 
ness, or who are helpless or bedridden as a result of any disability, 
and who were receiving compensation therefor on March 19, 1933, 
may be allowed compensation under laws existing prior to the act of 
March 20, 1933, which placed limitations on veterans’ benefits. 

The provision barring veterans whose disability arises from 
willful misconduct is eliminated. . 

Where such veterans die or have died from causes which this act 
would recognize as service connected, the surviving widows and 
children shall receive compensation if otherwise eligible. 

It is estimated that 1,100 World War veterans will be restored to 
the compensation rolls by this law. 


MARKETING AND STORING OF WHEAT 
(Approved July 26, 1939. Public Res. No. 35, 76th Cong.) 


Section 335 (c) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, is further amended so as to liberalize the law dealing with 
marketing provisions, 

A farmer whose wheat acreage does not exceed his acreage allot- 
ment may sell, without penalty, the normal or actual production, 
whichever is greater, of his acreage allotment; also, he may sell 
wheat from a previous crop if such wheat could have been sold 
during the preceding marketing year without penalty. Previous to 
the enactment, a farmer might have been subject to marketing 
restrictions even though he had complied with the acreage allot- 
ment. 

A farmer who stores wheat, subject to regulations of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in a lesser amount than would be subject to 
penalty, shall be presumed to have marketed the amount of wheat 
which is subject to penalty and which is not stored. 


TAXATION 
THE REVENUE ACT OF 1939 
(Approved June 29, 1939, 10 p. m., E. S. T. Public Law No. 155, 
76th Cong.) 
Corporation tares 


In lieu of the tax now imposed there is substituted a flat corporate 
tax of 18 percent upon corporations with incomes above $25,000. 
The new rate will take effect with respect to taxable years beginning 
after December 31, 1939. The present corporation tax containing 
the undistributed profits tax feature will be allowed to expire as 
such tax does not apply to taxable years beginning after December 
31, 1939. Corporations with incomes of $25,000 or less are subject 
to the graduated rates on small corporations provided by existing 
law. An alternative tax is provided for corporations with incomes 
slightly in excess-of $25,000. Banks, insurance companies, China 
Trade Act Corporations, corporations in the possessions of the 
United States, joint-stock land banks, rental housing corporations, 
and corporations in bankruptcy or receivership are taxed like other 
corporations; forelgn corporations engaged in a trade or business 
within the United States and mutual investment companies are 
taxed at a flat rate of 18 percent regardless of the amount of their 
income; foreign corporations not engaged in a trade or business 
within the United States are taxed at the rate provided for such 
corporations in existing law. 

With respect to the capital-stock tax, corporations are given the 
right to increase their capital-stock tax valuations for the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1939, and June 30, 1940, but not to decrease 
such value for such years. 


Capital gains and losses of corporations 


The existing $2,000 limitation applicable to the capital losses of 
tions is repealed, except with respect to domestic personal 
holding companies and foreign personal holding companies. Under 
the new provisions, capital losses on assets held for not more than 
18 months may be applied only against capital gains on assets 
held not more than 18 months. If such capital losses exceed such 
capital gains, the excess loss (if not in excess of the net income) 
may be carried over into the following taxable year and may be ap- 
plied against such short-term capital gains of such year. Capital 
losses on assets held for more than 18 months may be deducted in 
full against ordinary net income, regardless of the amount of capi- 
tal gains from such assets. These provisions are applicable only 
with respect to taxable years beginning after December 31, 1939. 
Net operating loss deduction 
Taxpayers, with minor exceptions, are permitted to carry over 
their net operating business losses for a period of 2 years. This 
provision takes effect with respect to taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1939. However, a taxpayer who has sustained a net 
operating business loss in 1939 will be permitted to carry over such 
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operating net loss in reduction of income for 1940, and, if such net 
loss is in excess of income for 1940, to carry over such excess in 
reduction of net income for 1941. 

Administrative changes 


A corporation which establishes that it is in an unsound financial 
condition may redeem its bonds, notes, or other evidence of in- 
debtedness in existence on June 1, 1939, at less than their face 
value without the recognition of gain, if such redemption occurs 
after June 29, 1939, and in a taxable year beginning prior to Jan- 
uary 1, 1943. Corporations may continue bona fide business re- 
organizations without being subject to taxation immediately upon 
such reorganization by reason of the assumption by one 5 
of the liabilities of the other in the process of reorganization, and 
will not be subject to tax in the case of such reorganizations in 
prior years. This change was made in view of the Hendler case 
(303 U. S. 564). Treasury regulations of long standing, requiring 
that on the declaration of a stock dividend there should be an 
apportionment of the basis of the original shares between such 
shares and the dividend stock for the of computing gain 
or loss on the sale thereof, are validated. An optional method of 
taking inventories of goods is made available to all taxpayers on 
certain conditions, 

Excise taxes 


The temporary excise taxes, which under existing law expire at the 
end of June or July of this year, are extended for 2 years, with the 
exception of the tax on firearms, shells, and cartridges, which is 
made permanent. 

PUBLIC SALARY TAX ACT OF 1939 
(Approved April 12, 1939. Public Law No. 32, 76th Cong.) 

The compensation of all State and local officers and employees is 
made subject to Federal income tax for taxable years beginning 
after December31,1938. The compensation of judges of courts of the 
United States who took office on or before June 6, 1932, is likewise 
made subject to the Federal income tax. The compensation of all 
other Federal officers and employees has always been subject to that 
tax. The United States grants consent to the States to tax in nondis- 
criminatory fashion the compensation received after December 31, 
1938, by all Federal officers and employees. Under reciprocal provi- 
sions, and with certain exceptions, the compensation of Federal offi- 
cers and employees received prior to December 31, 1938, is relieved 
from State taxation, and that of State officers and employees received 
prior to such date is relieved from Federal taxation. 


SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 
TRUST INDENTURES 
(Approved Aug. 3, 1939. Public Law No. 253, 76th Cong.) 


In furtherance of the administration’s policy of requiring com- 
plete and pertinent information concerning securities which are 
to be issued and sold to the public, the Securities and Exchange 
Commission has been authorized to set up standards with which 
the ee of bonds, notes, debentures, and similar securities must 
comply. 

Provision is made for full and complete information concerning 
such instruments both at the time of original issue and through- 
out the life of the securities. 

The act also provides the means whereby persons to whom such 
securities are sold may band together for the mutual protection 
of their interests. 

There is further assured the ultimate purchaser of such securi- 
ties the fair and disinterested services of an honorable trustee who 
must conform to the highest principles of integrity and conscien- 
tious diligence in pursuance of its duty. 

When registering securities with the Commission, a statement 
must be made disclosing (1) such information and documents as 
the Commission may require to enable it to determine the accept- 
ability of the trustee, (2) an explanation of provisions regarding 
defaults and notice thereof, (3) the delivery of such securities 
and the application of proceeds thereof, (4) the release and substi- 
tution of property security under the indenture, (5) the satisfac- 
tion and discharge of the indenture, and (7) the evidence to be 
furnished the trustee showing compliance with the provisions of 
the indenture. 

The trustee is required to periodically report to the security 
holders all pertinent information concerning the relations between 
the party issuing the securities and the trustee as regards the 
maintenance of obligations by the issuer, and such other informa- 
tion as will enable the security owner to protect his interests. 

Furthermore, the issuer of such securities must perodically re- 
port to the indenture trustee such information as shall be required 
by the Commission. This information will enable the trustee to 
protect the interests of the security owners. 


Crvit SERVICE 
RETIREMENT PROVISIONS 
(Approved August 4, 1939. Public Law No. 263, 76th Cong.) 
This legislation amends the Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, so 


as to liberalize and extend the provisions governing the retirement 
of Government employees. 

It provides that the benefits of the Retirement Act may be 
extended to postmasters who have been classified under the civil- 
service law. An extension of 6 months from January 1, 1940, is 
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granted to legislative and judicial employees who wish to avail 
themselves of the privilege of coming within the provisions of the 
Retirement Act. 

Existing law is amended so as to permit an employee, upon his 
retirement, to elect to receive a smaller annuity than that to which 
he would ordinarily be entitled, and to specify a survivorship annu- 
ity for a designated beneficiary. 

The time limitation for execution of claims in cases of employees 
who at the date of separation from service or within 6 months 
thereafter are adjudged mentally incompetent may be waived by 
the Civil Service Commission, but the application for benefits must 
be filed within 1 year following restoration of competency or the 
appointment of a fiduciary, whichever is earlier. 

In addition to the compulsory contribution of 3% percent of 
their salaries, employees may contribute additional sums in mul- 
tiples of $25 but not to exceed 10 percent of their annual salaries 
toward the purchase of an increased annuity. 

This act is to take effect January 1, 1940. 


UNITED STATES COURTS 
ESTABLISHING AN ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE FOR THE COURTS 
(Approved August 7, 1939. Public Law No. 299, 76th Cong.) 


This legislation establishes an administrative office of the United 
States courts, headed by an administrator, to be appointed by the 
Supreme Court, at a salary of $10,000 per annum. The Supreme 
Court will also appoint an assistant administrator at a salary of 
$7,500 per annum. Such other employees as are necessary to carry 
out the functions of the office will be appointed subject to the civil- 
service laws. No such employee may practice law while so employed, 

Under supervision of the conference of senior circuit judges, the 
administrator shall have charge of the following matters: (1) Ad- 
ministrative detail relating to clerical and other personnel of the 
courts; (2) examination of dockets to determine the need for 
assistance, transmittal of data to senior circuit judges, etc.; (3) 
disbursement of money appropriated to support the court opera- 
tions; (4) purchase and distribution of supplies, ete.; (5) exami- 
nation of vouchers and accounts; (6) provision of quarters and 
accommodations for court officials and for the courts; (7) such 
matters as may be assigned by the Supreme Court and the confer- 
ence of senior circuit judges. 

To expedite the work of the courts, the senior circuit judge of 
each circuit shall call together a council of the other judges of the 
circuit at least twice a year to consider the quarterly reports to be 
submitted by the director and to act as the council deems neces- 
sary. Decisions of the council are binding upon the judges of the 
circuit. 

An annual conference is to be called by the senior circuit judge 
of each circuit which may be attended by circuit and district judges 
of that circuit and by members of the bar. This conference shall 
be for the purpose of studying methods of improving the adminis- 
tration of justice within the circuit. 

The provisions of this law shall take effect 90 days after its 
approval. 

RECLAMATION PROJECTS 


LIBERALIZATION OF EXISTING CONTRACTS 
(Approved August 4, 1939. Public Law No. 260, 76th Cong.) 


The Secretary of the Interior is authorized, upon request by 
water users or their duly authorized representatives, to alter the 
terms of the repayment or construction charge contracts between 
the Government and the users of water on reclamation projects, 
Such alteration may result in the extension of time for repayment 
of construction charges, etc., but such contracts may not be for 
a period of time longer than 40 years, nor shall any extension of 
time exceed twice the remaining period under the existing con- 
tract. 

Water users under existing contracts may appoint representa- 
tives to negotiate with the Secretary of the Interior with refer- 
ence to alterations of such existing contracts for repayment, 
When such organizations request it, the construction charges 
remaining unaccrued may be merged in a total and general repay- 
ment obligation which shall be scheduled in such annual install- 
ments as the Secretary of the Interior believes will constitute a 
fair and equitable plan of repayments. 

Such repayment may be based on a sliding scale in accordance 
with variations in crop returns, and provision is made for pay- 
ments to come due when crop receipts are available, The Secre- 
tary may defer the charges whenever he believes it necessary in 
order to prevent inequitable pyramiding of payments. 

Penalties and delinquency charges are to be provided in the 
contract to be applied when water users default on payments and 
additional provision is made to protect the Government interests 
and investments. 

The lands involved in existing projects may be classified so as 
not to place a hardship on persons whose holdings are less pro- 
ductive than other lands, and special consideration will be 
accorded projects with special problems affecting their ability to 
repay. 

No expenditures may be made nor estimates submitted for new 
projects until the Secretary of the Interior has carefully examined 
the proposed project and determined the feasibility of such project. 

The authority contained in this law for modification of existing 
contracts is to remain in effect for a period of 5 years. 
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HOME OWNERS’ LOAN CORPORATION 
GRANTING EXTENSIONS OF TIME FOR REPAYMENT OF LOANS 
(Approved August 11, 1939. Public Law No. 381, 76th Cong.) 

The Roosevelt administration, upon taking office March 4, 1933, 
sponsored legislation to relieve the distressed home owners of 
the Nation. The Home Owners’ Loan Act of June 13, 1933 (48 
Stat., p. 128), was the result. Under that act and amendatory 
acts there have been more than a million distressed home mort- 
gages refinanced by the Government. 

The legislation just approved by the President further amends 
the Home Owners’ Loan Act to permit these loans to be repaid 
over a period of 25 years instead of a period of 15 years as 
provided in the original law. 

The Corporation, when in its Judgment the circumstances of 
the home owner and the condition of the security warrant such 
action, is authorized to extend the mortgage for the additional 
period of years and to make necessary adjustments in the loan 
payments. 


Monetary Control 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KNUTE HILL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


LETTER FROM FORMER REPRESENTATIVE CHARLES G. 
BINDERUP, OF NEBRASKA 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following letter re- 
ceived by me from Hon. Charles G. Binderup, former Repre- 
sentative from Nebraska: 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL MONEY LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., August 5, 1939, 
Hon. KNUTE HILL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I notice the New York Sun, in com- 
menting on your bill for monetary control which you recently in- 
troduced in Congress, says in an article that your bill is noble in 
its nature, being intended to restore to Congress the sole power to 
issue money and regulate its value, to prevent inflation and depres- 
sion, and to provide a stable currency. This is indeed a compli- 
ment to you, friend Hitt, coming from a paper that is considered 
very conservative. 

The article goes on to say, “And it starts off with five where- 
ases,” of which the following are samples: 

Whereas there has developed in the method of conducting com- 
mercial banks in the United States the custom of lending the pri- 
vate credit of such institutions under the pretense of lending 
money; and 

Whereas such credit, transferable from one depositor to another 
on the books of the bank or through clearing houses or otherwise 
to books of other banks upon the check or order of the borrower 
or subsequent depositor is now generally accepted in payment of 
private debts, the said practice in fact provides an uncontrolled 
and privately created circulation medium of exchange which per- 
forms substantially every monetary function in violation of and 
practical nullification of article I, section 8, of the Constitution 
of the United States, which vests in Congress the sole power to 
issue the money of the Nation and regulate its value. 

There are others but these give the general drift. The bill 
proper would require that commercial banks hold all demand de- 
posits “in lawful money of the United States, on hand, or as 
credit in the Federal Reserve banks of its district,” with a pro- 
viso that they might also keep part of their deposits in interest- 
bearing bonds or notes of the Federal Government. A bank short 
of cash and bonds might make up the total by rediscounting 
with its Federal Reserve bank so much of its assets as would be 
necessary. At discretion it could sell “additional common or pre- 
ferred stock” to its present stockholders or to the outside public. 

The bill would set up administrative machinery designed to 
“expand the currency or credit in active circulation until there 
is substantially full employment at the wholesale price level of 
1926.“ Some of this would be put into circulation as “social divi- 
dends”—pensions of $50 a month to all persons 60 years old or 
older. A billion would be used to finance the purchase of “indi- 
vidual-type farms, not to exceed $8,000 per unit at 2½ percent 
yearly.” Another $250,000,000 might be spent in assisting chil- 
dren “from the lower-income groups” in acquiring “a desirable 
education.” Any necessary additional expansion would be obtained 
through further purchases of Government bonds and by developing 
of the Nation’s natural resources. 
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I am pleased to advise you that a text book for schools is now 
being completed, the title of which is “Basic Principles of Con- 
stitutional Money”. The book is definitely nonpartisan in every 
detail, dealing with facts only, and contains a complete explana- 
tion of money and its functions. This book is written in regular 
school-book style with definitions and questions at the close of 
each chapter. 

The author, Mrs. Etta M. Russell, is a writer and instructor, 
and has devoted nearly a quarter of a century of her life in the 
educational field as a teacher and superintendent. Her experi- 
ence and her thorough knowledge of the monetary question quali- 
fies her excellently for this most important work. 

This book gives the simple, basic, and fundamental facts about 
money, its true nature, function, and importance in the great 
problem of today—how to distribute the products of modern in- 
dustry to all of our people, and I might add that the teachings 
of this book seem to agree entirely with the principles contained 
in your bill. 

Everyone should have the background which this book gives to 
thoroughly understand our economic or monetary problem, In- 
deed this step forward has been needed for many years, for mone- 
tary education has lagged far behind in our modern program of 
education. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES G. BINDERUP, 


Old-Age Assistance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. SAM HOBBS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


| PETITION ASKING FOR ENACTMENT OF H. R. 5620, THE GEN- 
ERAL WELFARE ACT 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include the following: 


GENERAL WELFARE FEDERATION OF AMERICA, INC., 
Washington, D. C., August 4, 1939. 
Hon. Sam Hoses, M. C., 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Enclosed you will find petitions signed 
by voters in your district asking for enactment of the proposed 
General Welfare Act, H. R. 5620, as follows: 

1. R. L. Williamson, 101-103 Tenth Street, Anniston, Ala., and 
57 others. 

2. J. W. McBryde, Prattville, Ala., and 14 others. 

We would appreciate reference to these petitions in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp under Petitions Received. If you care to send 
copies of the Recorp to those who have donated their time in 
obtaining these signatures, we know they would appreciate it. 

Thanking you for any consideration you can give to this safe, 
sane, and reasonable pension measure which is destined to become, 
in our opinion, the leading issue in the coming campaigns, we 
remain, 
Very sincerely yours, 

ARTHUR L. JOHNSON, 

Executive and Legislative Secretary. 
P. S.— We would greatly appreciate it, as would these petition 
signers, if you could see your way clear to sign Discharge Petition 
No. 15 on this bill so that it may be considered by the entire 
House in accord with American principles. 1 

ap SP 
Signatures obtained by J. W. McBryde, Prattville, Ala.: 

Petition to Congress: 

We, the undersigned citizens of the United States, respectfully 
petition that the Seventy-sixth Congress enact the improved 
General Welfare Act (H. R. 5620), thus relieving the suffering of our 
needy citizens over 60 years of age and providing prosperity for 
America and security for all at 60. 

STATE: ALABAMA; CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 4 
J. A. Hunt, O. T. McCluskey, W. E. Durden, D. S. Chambliss, 
G. A. Jacks, J. M. Durden, Charlie White, J. F. Howard, 
S. S. Fallon, A. C. Anderson, E. H. Durden, Andrew Hunt, 
N. M. McBryde, Joe A. Chamblin, C. C. Burhalter, all of 
Prattville. 

Signatures obtained by R. L. Williamson, 101-103 West Tenth 
Street, Anniston, Ala.: 

Petition to Congress: 

We, the undersigned citizens of the United States, respectfully 
petition that the Seventy-sixth Congress enact the improved 
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General Welfare Act (H. R. 5620), thus relieving the suffering of 
our needy citizens over 60 years of age and providing prosperity 
for America and security for all at 60, 

STATE, ALABAMA; CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 4 


R. L. Williamson, Williamson Furniture Co., 101-103 West 
Tenth Street, Anniston, Ala.; E. L. Stephens, 1808 Noble 
Street, Anniston, Ala.; Cecil J. Stephens, 1425 Wilmer 
Avenue, Anniston, Ala.; R. H. Prezley, 1700 More Avenue, 
Anniston, Ala.; W. E. Davis, 34½ West Eleventh Street, 
Anniston, Ala.; J. V. Robertson, 2009 Christine Avenue; 
W. C. Hollingsworth, 1931 Noble Street; C. H. Simpson, 
1534 Woodstock Avenue, Anniston, Ala.; F. O. Heptin- 
stall, 1624 Gurnee Avenue, Anniston, Ala.; I. H. Hutte, 
R. 3, Anniston, Ala.; T. B. Hampson, 1029 Forest Lane, 
Anniston, Ala,; J. W. Bramlett, 2316 Gurnee, Anniston, 
Ala.; R. P. Scott, R. No. 3, Anniston, Ala.; J. L. Scott, 
R. No. 3, Anniston, Ala.; C. T. Brown, R. No. 3, Annis- 
ton, Ala.; Jack Dempsey, 1831 West Eleventh Street, 
Anniston, Ala.; Henderson Dempsey, 1831 West Eleventh 
Street, Anniston, Ala; J. A. Lane; G. A. Brown, 
Anniston, Ala., R. 2; H. A. Eberhart, 1813 McKleray 
Avenue, Anniston; H. H. Westbrook, 1808 Noble Street, 
E. S. Burgess, Anniston, Ala., R. 1; C. W. Burgess, Annis- 
ton, Ala., R. 3; J. P. Wheeler, 1606 Noble Street; James 
Albert Brickhouse, Anniston, R. 3; Robert James Hilley, 
Anniston, R. 3; Samuel T. Colley, 920 Devens, Anniston; 
G. E. Waugh, No. 3, City; W. T. Vinson, Anniston, Ala., 
R. 3; H. L. Ham, R. 3. 

Petition to Congress: 

We, the undersigned citizens of the United States, respectfully 
petition that the Seventy-sixth Congress enact the improved General 
Welfare Act (H. R. 5620), thus relieving the suffering of our needy 
citizens over 60 years of age and providing prosperity for America 
and security for all at 60. 


STATE: ALABAMA 


Paul Goodwin, R. F. D. 3, Anniston, Ala.; W. F. Carrey, box 
1132, Anniston, Ala.; C. J. Rowe, route 3, Anniston Ala.; 
D. L. Coter, route 3, Anniston, Ala.; J. A. Posey, 307 
Glenddie, Anniston, Ala.; J. T. Bonds, 3, Sherman 
Heights, Anniston, Ala.; Henry Guck, 421 Hunter Street, 
Anniston, Ala.; W. O. Haney, route 3, Anniston, Ala.; 
G. P. Rogers, 600 Hunter Street, Anniston, Ala.; L. W. 
Bowman, 900 Ware Street, Anniston, Ala.; J. L. Adams, 
route 3, Anniston, Ala.; L. C. Champion, Anniston, Ala.; 
J. W. Buford, 2225 Walnut Avenue, Anniston, Ala.; Howard 
Lomberg, 2226 Walnut Avenue, Anniston, Ala.; S. C. 
Badgett, box 157, Blue Mountain, Ala.; R. W. Webb, Blue 
Mountain, Ala.; F. A. Mange, 1624 West Tenth Street, 
Anniston, Ala.; N. O. Hicks, 1605 Coble Avenue, Anniston, 
Ala.; M. A. Hardin, 1628 West Tenth, Anniston, Ala.; 
J. D. Smith, route 3, Anniston, Ala.; Jock Frieds, 1604 
West Tenth Street, Anniston, Ala.; Bud Lindsay, 1604 
West Tenth Street, Anniston, Ala.; R. E. House, Anniston, 
Ala.; 8. B. Tollison, 1800 West Eleventh Street, Anniston, 
Ala.; C. L. Dew, 17 West Twenty-fourth Street, Anniston, 
Ala.; A. C. Wood, 1922 Walnut Avenue, Anniston, Ala.; 
Joe Canada, 708 Wilmer, Anniston, Ala.; Fannie Canada, 
708 Wilmer, Anniston, Ala. 


The Hatch Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. J. WILL TAYLOR 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


LETTER FROM JOHN J. O'CONNOR TO ARTHUR KROCK, OF 
THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the follow- 
ing letter of Hon. John J. O’Connor, former Representative 
from New York, to Mr. Arthur Krock, of the New York 
Times, 

WASHINGTON, D. C., August 5, 1939. 


New York Times, Albee Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Mn. Krock: Thanks for your letter to me acknowledging 
receipt of my letter to you of August 3, in reference to your 
column commenting on the President’s statement issued in con- 
nection with his reluctant approval of the Hatch bill. 
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You say: 

“Other welts tell me that there are decisions which prove that 
the Court has often examined the statement in debate of the 
author of a bill or the chairman in charge of it in order to get 
at the question of intent.” 

That is correct, providing always that the language of the act 
is “not free from doubt,” and I so stated in my letter to you. 
That is quite different, however, from the Court paying any at- 
tention to the attempt of the President to “make the record” 
when he approved the bill, or any attention to what the author 
of the bill, Senator HATCH, said to the President in discussing the 
bill after both Houses of Congress had passed it. 

I note with interest the statement in your letter that “maybe” 
you should have said in your article that the President’s message 
“should” be competent evidence rather than it “would” be. 

Frankly, I doubt if any lawyer experienced in such matters 
would agree with you. Why should any court pay any attention to 
what the President or the Attorney General thinks a law means 
after Congress has expressed its will? To do so would certainly be 
a drastic departure in judicial construction. 

You kindly refer me to the case of Wright v. Mountain Trust 
Bank (300 U. S. 440). That case is on all fours with the cases 
cited in my previous letter to you. Incidentally, Representative 
WILLIAM LEMKE was of counsel in the case which involved the 
Frazier-Lemke Act. 

At page 463, Mr. Justice Brandeis, in delivering the opinion of 
the Court, said: 

“Since the language of the act is not free from doubt * * we 
are justified in seeking enlightenment from reports of congressional 
committees and explanations given on the floor of the Senate and 
House by those in charge of the measure.” 

That is the well-established law, but it affords no foundation for 
any court paying any attention to what the President said when 
he approved the law or what the Attorney General said in advising 
the President as to the effect of the law, or what the author of 
the bill told the President at the White House after Congress had 
pema the bill he believed the bill “meant” or what he “intended” 

y it. 

Solely with the idea of “keeping the record straight,” I am again 
writing you. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN O'CONNER, 
Former Chairman of Rules Committee, House of Representatives. 


One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
Establishment of the Lighthouse Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. COLGATE W. DARDEN, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
a Saturday, August 5, 1939 


SPEECH OF HON. COLGATE W. DARDEN, JR., OF VIRGINIA, ON 
OCCASION OF THE CELEBRATION AT CAPE HENRY, VA. 


Mr. DARDEN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address 
by myself at the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
establishment of the Lighthouse Service: 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies, and gentlemen, we 
gather here today to celebrate a very great occasion—the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the establishment of the 
Lighthouse Service—a Service which has rendered since its or- 
ganization aid and assistance to countless thousands of our own 
citizens as well as to those of all nations who use the great sea 
lanes and inland water courses over which they stand guard. 

The First United States Congress, in the ninth act which it 
passed, authorized and directed the Federal authorities to assume 
the support of the lighthouses, beacons, buoys, ete., which had 
previously been erected and maintained by the respective Colonies. 
The act also provided for the erection and maintenance of other 
aids to navigation. 

The original act bore the signatures of distinguished American 
citizens—officials who are forever associated with the foundation 
of this great Republic. Muhlenberg signed as Speaker of the 
United States House of Representatives, John Adams as Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States and President of the Senate, and George 
Washington as President. 

I am sure that a few observations in reference to this service 
will be of interest to you. When the Government of the United 
States was organized in 1789 there were 12 lighthouses operated 
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by the Colonies—those at Boston, Mass., and Charleston, S. C., being 
among the oldest. Three lighthouses were under construction but 
had not yet been placed in operation. Among these were the lights 
at the entrance to the Savannah River, Ga., and the Cape Fear 
River, N. C. 

Virginia had undertaken to construct a lighthouse here at Cape 
Henry—in fact, much of the material had been assembled but 
building had not actually started. 

Consequently the Cape Henry Lighthouse, standing on the south- 
erly end of the Virginia Capes and marking the entrance to Chesa- 
peake Bay, was the first lighthouse to be constructed by the United 
States Government. 

The act of March 26, 1790, made the necessary funds available 
and the State of Virginia ceded to the Federal Government a 2-acre 
plot of ground for the site. Alexander Hamilton, then Secretary 
of the Treasury, under whose jurisdiction the Lighthouse Service 
had been placed, entered into a contract with John McComb, Jr., 
of the State of New York for the construction of the masonry 
tower for the light, a frame house 20 feet square and two stories 
high with a frame kitchen as a dwelling for the keeper and a stone 
vault 12 feet wide and 20 feet long for the storage of oil—all for 
the sum of $15,200, to be paid, however, in installments, $4,000 
upon signing the contract—this sum to be used by McComb to 
purchase the necessary materials, $4,000 when the water table 
was laid, $3,000 when the lantern was raised, $2,000 when the 
stonework and the lantern were finished, and the remaining 
$2,200 when the work was completed. 

At the risk of spending too much time on this operation I shall 
make mention of a few of the interesting features of the tower 
itself in order to show why it has withstood so well the ravages 
of the passing years and the widely varying seasons. 

It was provided that the tower be built in a good and workman- 
like manner. The foundation was to be of stone, as was the tower, 
and sunk to a depth of 13 feet below the water table over the top 
of which pavement was to be laid, the diameter of which was 
to be 27 feet 6 inches with a vacancy of about 9 feet in the center. 

The diameter of the base was to be 26 feet and the thickness of 
the walls was to be 6 feet. The height from the bottom of the 
water table to the top of the stonework was to be 72 feet where the 
diameter would be 16 feet 6 inches and the thickness of the walls 
3 feet. The form of the lighthouse was to be an octagon, having 
three windows in the east and four in the west. 

The lantern was to be supported by eight posts of wrought 
iron—3 inches square and 20 feet in length—10 feet of which 
were to be wrought into the wall in the inner part of each corner. 

The contract is signed by John McComb, Jr., and Alexander 
Hamilton, Secretary of the 8 

There is then an interesting addition to the effect that on ac- 
count of the situation of the ground it was necessary to make 
the foundation of a greater depth and width than had been 
planned. To this end Mecomb offered to sink the foundation 
20 feet below the water table with walls 11 feet thick; the base 
to be there 33 feet in diameter at an additional cost of $2,500. 

Thomas Newton, Jr., accepted this proposal on behalf of Alex- 
ander Hamilton with the further provision, however, that should 
the cost pursuant to the estimate of McComb appear too high to 
the President, the extra work was to be determined by three dis- 
interested persons to be mutually chosen. Happily there seems 
to have been no disagreement on this point, since George Washing- 
ton approved the agreement on December 6, 1792, in which year 
the light was first shown. 

To superintend the construction of the lighthouse, Mr. Cornick 
was engaged at $2 per week. 

The first keeper of the light seems to have been Laban Goffigan, 
formerly a resident of Portsmouth, Va. 

It is not strange that a tower so carefully and strongly con- 
structed should continue to look seaward to this day, even though 
it is no longer in active service. 

The first lantern seems to have been furnished with eight lamps, 
each capable of containing six quarts of oil, and hung in two tiers 
over each other transversely. 

This lighthouse, like the others of the same period, passed 
through various stages of development—the principal changes 
being in the kinds of oil burned and the introduction of the first 
lens just prior to the Civil War. 

In April 1861 the illuminative apparatus was moved and the 
lantern destroyed. Shortly afterward a lightship under armed 
protection was anchored between the two capes and in 1863 the 
lighthouse was again in operation, protected by a military guard. 

The first tower stood about 75 years before there was any indi- 
cation of disintegration. At about that time cracks began to 
appear and eventually the tower was declared unsafe. 

In 1878 funds were appropriated for a new structure and in 1881 
the new tower was completed at a cost of $125,000. The new 
tower, which is the one in use today, is built largely of cast-iron 
plates, bolted together along the edges. It is the tallest fully 
enclosed lighthouse in the country, constructed of cast iron. The 
lens is 150 feet above the ground and the electric light of 160,000 
candlepower is visible for 19 miles. 

These few references give you some idea of the equipment neces- 
sary for this far-flung service because this light is typical of 
many others along our coast line. 
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However, the priceless possession of this great organization is 
its splendid personnel—with its tradition of devotion to duty. 
No group in the service of this Republic is more loyal and patriotic 
than are those who make up our Lighthouse Service. 

The highly decentralized nature of the Lighthouse Service today, 
as well as for the past 150 years, has necessitated personnel policies 
and procedures 2 different from those suitable in other services 
where large numbers of employees are under immediate supervision. 
The typical lighthouse keeper, by force of circumstances, has 
always led a life of considerable isolation, and the Service as a 
whole has been able to perform its function in a satisfactory 
manner chiefly for the reason that in general men were selected 
who could be relied upon for a high degree of faithfulness, devo- 
tion to duty, and individual integrity. These basic qualifications 
for Lighthouse Service duties have not changed through the years. 

The operations of the service covering as it does all of our coasts, 
interior rivers and lakes, and waters bordering outlying territories, 
impose an unusual obligation of individual initiative on the super- 
visory officers in charge of the lighthouse districts in recognition 
of which and of the emergency character of much of the Service 
work a high degree of responsibility and authority have been 
imposed on them with results which have been most gratifying. 
This obligation includes that of personal contact with and super- 
vision of a widely scattered personnel. This task has been done 
effectively and with sympathy as well as with full understanding 
of conditions. The welfare of the personnel at large has been one 
of the first concerns of these officers and on the whole it would 
appear that there has been a proper consideration of the Govern- 
ment’s interest without sacrifice of the individual. 

In recent years the conditions of service on board lightships 
and at the more isolated lighthouses have been materially im- 
proved through liberal provisions for leave on shore. The time 

ted which, as indicated, is in the nature of shore leave, is in 
addition to regular annual leave, and is for the purpose of com- 
pensating for the effects of isolation requiring that even when off 
duty the men suffer restrictions of their freedom and activities, 
being unable to normally enjoy such free time. . 

The personnel of the Lighthouse Service, because of the urgent 
and hazardous character of the work, must be maintained in a 
— state of discipline. It was placed under the civil-service 

es by President Cleveland. Appointments, employments, and 
advancements are made solely on a merit basis, for the good of 
the Service, all persons in responsible positions receive thorough 
training and extended experience in the work of the Service. 

The functions of the Lighthouse Service are well defined, and 
there has been no expansion or tendency to expand beyond these 
appropriate functions, There has therefore been no overlapping 
with other Government activities. These functions, however, have 
im recent years changed materially in character, involving an in- 
creased proportion of highly technical work, and they have had 
a continually wider application to the commercial and maritime 
activities of the country. 

In more recent years the radio has been adapted to the needs 
of the Service and the mariner has profited as a result. 

Radiobeacons are installed at lighthouses and on lightships, 
sending out radio signals in all directions for the guidance of 
ships. Vessels equipped with radio compasses may intercept these 
signals, and from them determine the direction in which the 
sending station lies. Each lighthouse or lightship radiobeacon 
broadcasts a distinctive dot-and-dash signal so that it may readily 
be identified, and the reception of signals from two or more sta- 
tions provides a cross bearing accurately establishing the receiving 
vessel's position. 

Radiobeacons have greatly increased the effectiveness of light- 
houses and lightships, for they may be heard many miles away 
when the sending station lies below the horizon or is invisible 
because of fog, rain, or snow. There are more than 125 of these 
radiobeacons now in operation, having ranges of from 10 to 300 
miles, and covering the entire coasts of the United States and 
the Great Lakes. 


DISTANCE-FINDING SIGNALS 


One of the latest means devised by the Lighthouse Service for 
aiding vessels during fog, are the distance-finding signals. Such 
signals consist of the simultaneous sounding of a fog signal and a 
radiobeacon. The signal of the radiobeacon will reach the passing 
ship instantaneously, while the sound signal traveling through the 
air moves at a definite speed, which is roughly 1 nautical mile each 
544 seconds. The mariner upon observing the difference in time 
between the receipt of the radio signal and the sound signal can 
very simply tell his distance from the sending station. Distance- 
finding signals are available at all lightships and at many light- 


This year marks not only the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Lighthouse Service, but it also marks, as a result of 
the reorganization of the Federal departments, its transfer to the 
United States Coast Guard. These two distinguished services are 
combined in the public interest. 

The citizens of our country have every reason to be proud of 
them. has behind it a record of great achievement. Both 
have before them the opportunity for service of the highest order. 
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Behind the Headlines 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


ARTICLE FROM THE WASHINGTON MERRY-GO-ROUND 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following article which 
appeared in Drew Pearson and Robert Allen’s The Washing- 
ton Merry-Go-Round of August 4, relating as it does to 
Vermont’s senior United States Senator: 


Behind the headlines of turbulent wind-up battles on Capitol 
Hill are two political developments of great significance. 

One was the emergence of a new Republican floor leader 
courtly, square-shooting Senator Warren R. AUSTIN, of Vermont. 

The other was the formation by die-hard anti-New Deal Senate 
Democrats of a secret parliamentary organization of their own, 
with all the trappings of the regular Democratic Party machin- 
ery—a floor leader, whips, and general staff. 

In Acting Floor Leader Austin the G. O. P. has a sturdy conserva- 
tive and loyal party supporter, but a man who also believes that 
principles come before partisan interest. Illustrating his atti- 
tude were his votes to confirm Justice Felix Frankfurter and 
Attorney General Frank Murphy, and his vigorous defense of the 
sale of war planes to the French. 

Other Republicans raged against the two appointments and 
rushed to make political capital out of the plane deal. But AUSTIN, 
who would never have named Frankfurter and Murphy him- 
self, readily conceded their ability and integrity, And regarding 
the sale of planes to France he said, “I will not allow partisan- 
ship to influence me in a stand that might be construed as detri- 
mental to my country.” 

Sixty-two, stocky, well dressed, AUSTIN is a hard fighter but 
always a fair one. This quality has won him a host of warm 
friends in all quarters. 

One of his intimates was the late Senate Democratic floor leader, 
Joe Robinson, of Arkansas, Another is Postmaster General Jim 
Farley, whom he vigorously assailed for canceling the air-mail 
contracts but who later sent him a photograph with this inscrip- 
tion: “To a real fellow whose friendship I prize.” 

Note.—AvustTin’s closest friend is his 91-year-old mother, to 
whom he writes every day he is away from his Vermont home, 


Congress No Longer an Order-Taking Body 


Annual recurring deficit and rapidly mounting Federal debt 
has penalized and deceived the American people—House awakened 
to its responsibilities—must continue efforts to eliminate in- 
dividual dictation and yoke of excessive taxation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. IVOR D. FENTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, I believe this session of Con- 
gress will restore public confidence that the House of Repre- 
sentatives has determined to be no longer an order-taking 
body subject to the dictates of another branch of the 
Government. 

The House has done more in recent weeks to encourage 
business and restore the Nation’s faith in popular govern- 
ment than any other public agency has done in the past 
6 years. 

Votes to revise taxation in the interest of. recovery and 
a checkrein on the Tennessee Valley Authority as a com- 
petitor of private business, are evidence of a new-found 
courage and independence, 
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Members of the lower Chamber received little encourage- 
ment in their efforts from any other department of the 
Government, but this did not discourage the Members from 
deciding important measures by decisive margins. 

The reawakening of the House to its responsibilities holds 
bright prospects for the future—the House is no longer a 
“rubber stamp.” 

The strongest guaranty of the preservation of popular 
government in America is a Congress dominated by a spirit 
of courage and independence, determined to act in the best 
interests of the people whom it represents and is supposed 
to serve. 

What the country wants most of all is the healthy re- 
covery of business from depression ills, and jobs for the 
jobless. 

It is indeed gratifying that a check has been made on the 
so-called spending and pump-priming methods. 

The American people have been penalized and deceived 
through the increase in the annually recurring deficits and 
the rapidly mounting Federal debt. 

The people have been persuaded to ignore or forget that 
the Federal debt is their debt. The Federal debt touches 
and, to a degree, impoverishes every man, woman, and child 
in this Nation. Not only that, not only do the men, women, 
and children of this Nation owe the Federal debt, but they 
owe their State, county, municipal, and other governmental 
unit debts. : 

The States, counties, and municipalities have been en- 
couraged to squander and spend because they have been 
encouraged to match funds with the Federal Government 
in public expenditures. 

Since the taxpayer is responsible not only for the Federal 
debt, but in each State is responsible for his State, county, 
and municipal debts, this luring into extravagant expendi- 
tures of the States and the counties and the municipalities 
by the Federal Government has amounted to the Govern- 
ment taking one dollar from a taxpayer’s pocket and then 
saying to him, “Spend another one dollar, or two or more 
dollars, and I will give you part of this one dollar back.” 

This has been just as true in the Thirteenth District of 
Pennsylvania as it has been of any other section of the 
United States. 

I desire to incorporate in my remarks at this point some 
figures showing the population of the Thirteenth Congres- 
sional District of Pennsylvania, comprising Schuylkill and 
Northumberland Counties, the assessed valuation of all tax- 
able real estate in that district, the thirteenth district’s 
share of the national debt on a per capita basis, the ratio 
of the debt to the assessed valuation in the district, the 
share of the New Deal debt on a per capita basis, and the 
ratio of the New Deal debt to the assessed valuation. 

The population figures used are based on the 1930 census. 
The national debt, according to President Roosevelt’s Budget 
figures, will on June 30, 1940 (or at the end of the present 
fiscal year), be $44,457,845,210. The per capita of national 
debt on the basis of the 1930 census will, therefore, at the 
end of the fiscal year of June 30, 1940, be $362. The per 
capita share of the New Deal debt incurred since March 4, 
1933, will on June 30, 1940, be $192. 

The assessment figures used in these tabulations were 
furnished by the bureau of statistics, division of assessments 
and taxes, Pennsylvania department of internal affairs. 

The following statistics show just how my district, Schuyl- 
kill and Northumberland Counties in Pennsylvania, are 
affected in their share of the national debt: 


Schuylkill... 235, 505 |$126, 872, 505 888, 252, 810 
Northumberland.| 128, 504 Q 
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Of course, this per capita debt laid by the Federal Gov- 
ernment upon the shoulders of my constituents in the Thir- 
teenth Pennsylvania District, and the interest thereon, must 
be paid through taxation. 

When we consider the fact, Mr. Speaker, that the actual 
appropriations of this session of Congress will exceed the 
Budget estimate, the figures set forth in my remarks are 
conservative. 

Mr. Speaker, I could go on with these figures showing in 
many ways how my district in Pennsylvania, and my State 
itself, have suffered from the New Deal system of spending 
and lending and pump priming; but I have said enough here 
to amply demonstrate the necessity for a change of adminis- 
tration; a change of system; a return to sane, sound govern- 
ment; a return to sane, sound economics; to sane, sound 
business; and to sane, sound sense. 

If this Congress will go forward along constructive lines 
that will insure faith and confidence by exercising its right- 
ful prerogatives in behalf of all the people, peace and con- 
tentment will come and we will again be a happy nation free 
from individual dictation and the yoke of excessive taxation. 


The Foundation of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STEPHEN BOLLES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. BOLLES. Mr. Speaker, Voltaire said that “all the 
sound of history is the tread of sabots climbing the stairs 
and the patter of satin slippers going down.” 

Up this stairway of the centuries, the wooden shoes and 
sandals of the peasants have clattered to the top, and their 
wearers have taken over the seats of the mighty, while down 
the stairs in an unceasing, endless procession, has gone the 
patter of satin slippers and the glory and fustian and gar- 
menture of those who ruled and reigned without mercy or 
understanding. 

The interval between the close of the American Revolu- 
tion and the establishment of the Government of the United 
States was the darkest, most bitter in our history. Across 
the sea, the defeated British looked with unconcealed joy 
on the evident breaking down of the new order. They 
waited in Europe like a hungry pack of wolves for the hunter 
to sleep when they would again reconquer America. Some 
here wanted separate States, some a new government with 
the panoply of empire. There was little sunshine, and great 
darkness. Israel wandering in the wilderness, wretched, 
half-starved, and uneasy; fearsome of enemies of the forest 
and desert, and the signs and portents of nature, was never 
more in need of the fire from Sinai than the new States 
created from the American Revolution and the Constitution 
in 1787. 

Mr. Speaker, these thoughts come to me as I read of the 
coming Wisconsin Day at Valley Forge, when the 161st an- 
niversary of that winter camp of tragic memory—tragic 
yet glorious in its sacrifice and patriotic devotion to the 
cause of freedom—will be celebrated. 

Out of the Ordinance of 1787 creating the Northwest 
Territory came five great States, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Illinois. I want to impress upon you in this 
hour of national bewilderment, of travail and troubles, when 
young and old seem to be so worried and distraught, the 
story of one of those five States. They have billions of dol- 
lars in wealth—in lands, in buildings, in great cities with 
houses and homes and industries. None of these things of 
material, tangible worth came by magic. Labor, toil, thrift 
created it. 
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Thus came Wisconsin into being. Its soil gave laughing 
refrain in a chorus of crops to the song of the plow. Its 
lakes and streams, its far-flung wilderness, its prairies and 
marshes, its lure to the lover of adventure, in two decades of 
settlement changed forest to farm and village, silence to 
service, hope to realization, vision to interpretation. A new 
State was born. It was Wisconsin, and its star took its place 
on the field of the flag. The foundation of Wisconsin was 
in the faith of its people. 

In Wisconsin we have been a part of the pageantry of an 
honest civilization. Behind this is a past of honor—a path 
leading back to another glorious record. There is a scenic 
vision of pioneers. There is the story of the men and women 
who came here from the eastern sections of the Nation, and 
from foreign lands, seeking homes; ever and always follow- 
ing the way that led to the doorstep of a home—the castle 
and habitation of a sovereign citizen. These men and 
women were natural builders of empire. Association 
widened and softened them. They were assimilated into 
one body politic from common interest. They wrote the 
wonder epic of the West and became the fountain source of 
national strength, the shield and buckler for the Nation in 
times of stress, 

The early pioneer lost the narrowness of his vision, as he 
looked upon God and His works and contemplated in lonely 
silence the vastness of His domain. So in the Middle West 
was erected that addition to the mother structure of the 
United States, which has been its abiding stronghold ever 
since. 

The cornerstone of that structure was liberty; its facade 
was justice; its carvings and ornaments were prosperity; 
its embodied spirit was happiness. 

When we hear schemers and destroyers talking glibly of 
the redistribution of wealth, I wonder if they know what 
they mean in the first or last analysis. 

Wealth is not in money, not in Wall Street, New York, or 
La Salle Street, Chicago, not in banks or in gold or silver. 
Wealth is in the farms and buildings, in homes and barns 
and silos and hen houses; in livestock and pastures, in 
wheat and corn and oat fields; in village homes, in great 
buildings and little buildings, in sewers and pavements and 
electric-light poles and gas meters, water mains and automo- 
biles—30,000,000 of them—in docks and wharves and steam- 
ships and airplanes; in churches and schools and books and 
musical instruments; in clothing, dishes and spoons and 
knives and forks—wherever you look—at trees, growing 
grass—into the hog pen, the chickenyard or the coal bin, 
and a thousand other items—there is the wealth of the 
United States. 

Of course, it is divided, but you will readily realize it is 
not capable of being redistributed by ukase of laws. The 
reason is clear. Not one single dollar in value of this visible, 
tangible wealth came by either law or magic. It is the result 
of labor and labor alone. 

No group of 531 men in Congress, or a man in the White 
House, can create out of nothing one single 5-cent piece of 
wealth for the people of the United States. The alembic of 
the alchemist failed to produce gold by artificial process. 
The alembic of legislation is just as impotent. 

But the descendants of those who suffered at Valley Forge 
and their brethren of the Revolution of 1776 were not alone 
those who made Wisconsin great and strong. The Badger 
State was a refuge for the oppressed and persecuted. Fifty 
thousand Germans escaping from the thralldom following 
the uprising of 1848 found homes in Wisconsin. Their great 
leader was Carl Schurz. From Norway came a shipload of 
settlers who built the foundation for a wide community life. 
So the Irish, bitterly tired of rack-rents and absentee land- 
lordism and famine, went to Wisconsin. From all western 
Europe, Holland, Belgium, Bohemia; from Scotland and Eng- 
land, from Denmark, and in a lesser number from France 
and Italy and Poland, in those early days of growth and 
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expansion, half a million people found homes and a welcome 
in Wisconsin. 

These people were not aliens. They were citizens in their 
hearts before they left home. They were not parasites, reap- 
ing where they had not sown. They chose the road of 
American sovereignty and had the right to vote. They con- 
cocted no schemes to change or overthrow the plan of gov- 
ernment. They bit no hand that protected them. 

In every little cemetery in the State you will find their 
names on headstones—the older, yellowed marbles and 
granites bearing names of men who died in the Civil War, 
and newer ones of those who helped make up the casualty 
lists in the World War. Others, too, who died in camp or 
in battle in the Spanish-American War are there. But 
great as have been the contributions to the Nation’s defense, 
the real victory has been of peace. Thrift and toil brought 
the vision of home into reality. 

These are the realities that have made Wisconsin great. 
Here in a setting of beauty, of silver streams and sapphire 
lakes, of forests which brought riches, of fields that yield 
bountifully and give pasture to more than 2,000,000 cows, of 
villages and cities, with industry and shipping and nearly 
3,000,000 moving, busy people, the State marches on, keep- 
ing step with progress. 

The State does not make the people, 

The people make the State. 

That is ‘Wisconsin. 


The Republican Party Is the Party of Reconstruc- 
tion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. LEONARD W. HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, if Washington today can be 
considered a political barometer of only even fair dependence, 
then on November 5, 1940, the Republican Party will answer 
the call of the people to again assume control of the Gov- 
ernment and to dedicate its best genius and effort to what 
has ever been its historical task, the reconstruction of the 
country. 

The keen analyst, while finding great interest in the polls 
currently conducted throughout the country, does not com- 
pletely measure his evaluation of political trends without 
considering the greatest poll of all—the legislative poll that 
is now being daily conducted in the Congress. 

When everything is said and done, the reactions of the 
country find expression in Washington. Here the hustings 
are reflected. Here public opinion is sifted and weighed by 
those who must really appraise it in order to act the part 
assigned to them in a representative democracy as well as 
wisely to point their political ambitions. 

Only a few hours have gone by since the New Deal suffered 
a stinging defeat through the refusal of the House to even 
consider the new-fangled Roosevelt lending program—a 
measure of political deception for which it is hard to find 
an equal, This action by the House emphasizes the dis- 
integration of the New Deal and is a direct reflection by the 
country of the demand for emancipation from continued 
New Deal brainstorms. The Congress is in an extraordinary 
state of confusion and excitement. New Deal leadership and 
discipline has no following, and it is evident that many 
Democrats would rather risk the White House lash than 
suffer retirement at the hands of their local electorates, 

Every observer of official Washington I think will admit 
that these are crucial days for the New Deal. Never before 
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has the White House leadership been so impotent and the 
Roosevelt charm so ineffective. This phenomenon certainly 
does not find its root here in Washington, but rather the 
cause lies back home where public indignation and resent- 
ment are daily rising stronger at continued New Deal inabil- 
ity to solve the country’s economic ills. 

NEW DEAL FAILURE 

After 7 long years, the country sees its public debt in- 
creased by $20,000,000,000; its tragic unemployment rolls 
fixed between ten and twelve millions, if one takes either 
the estimate of the National Industrial Conference Board 
or the figures of the American Federation of Labor; it sees 
the United States at the bottom of the list in recovery gains 
throughout the world; it suffers the knowledge that the total 
wage payments to American labor are less today than they 
have been for many, many years; it is beginning to feel 
directly the effects of those subtle changes forced on our 
democratic system and realizes our rapidly increasing ap- 
proach to state socialism. Business and labor, together, are 
more and more feeling the deadening hand of the New Deal. 
These are simply some of the considerations that show the 
Washington poll—the greatest of them all—as earmarking 
the present decline and indicated fall in 1940 of the New 
Deal. 

It has taken the country a long time finally to come to 
the conclusion that the New Deal is predicated for its sur- 
vival on spending and lending. Seemingly it knows no other 
way out, but the people no longer are willing to shunt their 
minds away from the final day of reckoning. All of the 
polls indicate that the people are sick and tired of the waste 
and extravagance of this administration and of its ventures 
in changes in our constitutional structure. The practical 
politician knows that had the New Deal attempted to finance 
its glorious spending program on a pay-as-you-go basis, 
it would have been swept out of office in 1936. 

During the first session of this Congress I think it can be 
fairly said that the Republican position on national legisla- 
tion has won not only the approval but the commendation 
of the country. It will be admitted, I think, that the Re- 
publicans in both the House and the Senate have con- 
tributed overwhelmingly not only to the defeat of further 
New Deal hair-raising proposals but also to the accom- 
plishment of beneficial changes, despite Roosevelt objection. 

REPUBLICAN ACHIEVEMENTS 

In the field of international affairs the Congress, with 
practically unanimous Republican support, threw back the 
New Deal’s effort to establish a policy of commitment in 
European entanglements. The Republican strength made 
the administration back water on its scheme to increase the 
national debt limit above $45,000,000,000. The so-called 
Hatch bill, a true reform measure which would purge New 
Deal officeholders from controlling elections, could never 
have passed the Congress without the enthusiastic support 
of the Republicans in both Houses. On other important 
accomplishments during this session of the Congress the 
Republicans forced this administration to recognition of 
public demand. 

There are numerous other items, such as those involving 
the Social Security program where the Republican opposi- 
tion stood uncompromisingly for the elimination of the 
fraudulent old-age reserve fund; then there was the elimi- 
nation of the undistributed-profits tax and an easing of the 
capital-gains provision; a more realistic W. P. A. policy with 
emphasis on the elimination of politics and to insuring the 
benefits of W. P. A. to the unemployed rather than to the 
New Deal politicians; the removal of the threat of dictator- 
ial powers incident to the reorganization program and re- 
tention by the Congress of the power of approval on the 
merging of certain vitally important independent commis- 
sions and offices; the modification of the Government’s 
broader excursion into competition with private industry in 
connection with the T. V. A. program, and so forth. While 
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the Republicans lost their fight to curtail Roosevelt powers 
to further devalue the dollar and to put an end to the un- 
conscionable silver- purchase program, their efforts won 
country-wide acclaim. In my estimation, these accomplish- 
ments are real, tangible, and represent great constructive 
effort and purpose, for which the people are sincerely grate- 
ful. 

The Republican Party can stride forward confidently. It 
represents the real leadership for the public demand that is 
encountered everywhere to put this country back on a sound 
basis. That leadership will be sustained. Its efforts will be 
dedicated to the reconstruction of America, in the American 
way. 


Work Projects Administration Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM J. MILLER 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
yesterday during a lull in the debate on the census bill I 
went over to the Senate for a few minutes. I entered the 
Senate Chamber just in time to hear the debate on the mo- 
tion to suspend the rules and permit approval of an amend- 
ment to the bill then under consideration. This amendment 
would have modified the provision now in the Relief Act of 
1939 requiring the Administrator of W. P. A. to discharge all 
of those who have been employed by W. P. A. for 18 months 
or longer, 

The motion to suspend the rule was defeated and thereby 
the last chance for action on this subject was gone. A 
glance at that roll call shows plainly that the members of 
the Democratic Party would not correct a mistake that was 
made when the relief bill was passed; they would not act 
to prevent unnecessary hardship. All of us who voted for 
the relief bill with the 18-month discharge provision must 
assume our share of the blame. I for one admit that I 
made a mistake and I am willing to do whatever can be 
done to rectify that mistake. However, the blame for not 
correcting this legislation must be assumed by the Demo- 
cratic leaders of this Congress. 

We passed the Relief Act of 1939 carrying the full amount 
asked by the President. We put into the law, at the sug- 
gestion of the administration, the provision which I .am 
discussing as well as the provision abolishing the prevailing 
wage on W. P. A. > 

It cannot be honestly claimed that there was not time to 
change the Relief Act. On July 17 I introduced a resolution 
H. R. 7253 the adoption of which would have gone far to 
relieve the suffering that is being caused by these W. P. A. 
discharges. If the leadership wanted the resolution adopted, 
it could have been done in 2 days. To prove this statement 
I point out the fact that just yesterday the House Banking 
and Currency Committee was called together for a special 
session to adopt a resolution making possible the sale of 
Government-owned cotton to Europe. The committee voted 
this resolution out in a few minutes and within an hour it 
had been adopted by the House. Undoubtedly it is by now 
law. The same could have been done in the case of a reso- 
lution affecting W. P. A. workers. It is just as well to state 
right here that the recent W. P. A. strikes were not called 
because of the section of the Relief Act which I want to see 
repealed or amended. 

Before we return to our homes it is quite proper that we 
all know, and that the country should know, just where the 
blame belongs. 
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Appropriations, Expenditures, and Obligations of 
the First Session, Seventy-sixth Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, for many years it has been the 
practice of the Appropriations Committee to make reappro- 
priations of large sums of money and almost entirely out of 
appropriations which would have expired except for the 
reappropriation. To my mind, an appropriation is an appro- 
priation, whether you call it a “reappropriation” or a “direct 
appropriation.” It takes money out of the Treasury that 
could not get out in any other way. Therefore, I have always 
felt that reappropriations should be charged against the year’s 
operations, and I have always included them in the tables that 
I have prepared, and I shall do so again this year. 

We are confronted with a new situation this year. Appro- 
priation bills have been reduced to a certain extent below 
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the Budget estimates by means of contract authorizations, 
where the funds would not be required until well after the 
beginning of the next session of Congress, and in some cases 
not until after the first of next July. It has been customary 
heretofore to resort to a little of this practice, but in view 
of the fact that contract authorizations this year have been 
trebled over any previous year within my recollection, in 
order to present a fair picture of the operations of this ses- 
sion of Congress I have felt that contract authorizations 
should also be shown. The following table shows a break- 
down of the different methods of taking the funds out of 
the Treasury at this session of Congress: 


TABLE I 


Total direct appropriations.._._......_._..___ $9, 720, 827, 313. 69 
Total permanent appropriations 3, 619, 934, 916. 00 
Total reappropriatſons „„ 232, 416, 332. 00 
Total contract authorizations 488, 420, 058. 00 


LC To Ts ES Se) NL a eg 14, 061, 598, 619. 69 


This is the largest sum made available to the departments 
and agencies of the Federal Government for expenditure in 
peacetime history. 

The following table shows a break-down of the amounts 
made available for each department in the last five sessions 
of Congress: 


TABLE II 
Title Ast-74th 2d-74th Ist-75th 3d-75th Ist-76th 

DAMIEN ßggddddddf d A E $125, 157, 983. 14 $195, 565, 606. 00 $933, 783, 873. 00 | $1, 089, 219, 344. 00 | $1, 391, 193, 433. 00 
District of Columbia.. „ 547, 115. 00 43, 500, 000. 00 47, 760, 641. 00 49, 392, 686. 27 52, 386, 688. 00 
Independent offices. 777, 501, 956. 20 | 2,934, 751, 000. 00 182.00 | 2,298, 240, 640.00 
Interior 61. 00 116, 425, 195. 00 496. 84 223, 288, 005. 00 
Legislative. 20, 746, 760. 00 23, 314, 428. 00 583. 50 22, 556, 079. 00 
Navy == — 458, 684, 379. 00 526, 546, 532. 00 494. 00 825, 942, 201. 00 
State, Justice, Commerce, and Labor.. 98, 561, 895. 00 115, 012, 400. 00 795. 00 1 123, 730, 220, 00 
Treasury-Post Office....-.....-.---.----- aI 903, 635, 678. 00 992, 524, 892. 00 138.00 | 4, 836, 097, 211.00 
War Department 401, 998, 170. 00 527, 446, 844. 00 797. 00 549, 019, 562. 00 
First deficiency.. 112, 633, 830. 42 368, 234, 000. 00 009. 77 23, 765, 041. 98 
Second deficiency. 272, 901, 233. 50 | 2, 675, 397, 537. 96 522. 50 204, 420, 059. 89 
Third deficiency. ma 225, 347, 110. 82 
Urgent deficiency 3, 099, 377. 00 
Interior deficiency.. BLE) SEES oes BS ESN dd (uae ama Oe 
Emergency relief... 4, 880, 000, 000. 0 1, 974, 000, 000.00 | 3, 772, 405, 000. C0 | 1, 822, 557, 150.00 
Public acts MUG, MON CAD te latent cites ane pss [na ode | eden seamuciadcen wa 
Public resolutions... 2, 635, 098. CO 472, 271, 660. 00 

Eüntes —n , 


Rural Electrification Administratio 


Permanent appropriation 
Relief defleien ey 
Insect control 
Sugar and crop loans. 
Labor Department. 
War Department: 
Nonmilitary 
Supplemental military... .-.-.--.--.--. 
Employees’ Compensation Commission 
Treasury Department, printing, et 
Petroleum Commission 


50, 000, 000. 00 
10, 000, 000. CO 
1, 505, 957, 086. 82 


10, 459, 756, 227. 21 


10, 129, 710, 521.78 | 10, 252, 892, 556. 60 | 13, 371, 001, 048. 88 


1 Labor Department made a separate bill this year. 
2 From this year on, permanents carried in the total shown for the various bills. 


These figures are as near correct as they can be made. 
If the statement given out by the chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee follows the previous practice, they may 
perhaps leave out either the permanent appropriations, the 
reappropriations, or the contract authorizations. 

The following table shows a break-down of the appropri- 
ations of this Congress into regular, permanent, reappro- 
priations, and contract authorizations for each Department 
of the Government: 


Taste III 
Agriculture: 
—— ey Se oa $1, 194, 498, 633. 00 
Permanent 101. 717. 800. 00 
Reappropri ation 94. 977. 000. 00 


$1, 391, 193, 433. 00 


TTT EAS N 48, 002, 347. 00 
Permanent 3, 884. 341. 00 
Reappropriation—— 500, 000. 00 


52, 386, 688. 00 


$1, 668, 218, 340. 00 

394, 022, 260. 00 

236, 000, 000. 00 
$2, 298, 240, 640. 00 


172, 679, 765. 00 


23, 558, 240. 00 
27, 050, 000. 00 
223, 288, 005. 00 
Labor: 
bP ee EP, 30, 536, 170. 00 
Permanent... E oe 295, 300. 00 
Reappropriation -..-_-__ 0.00 
30, 831, 470. 00 
Legislative: 
ena a a 21, 851, 779. 00 
Permanent... LS 704, 300. 00 
Reappropriation _....... 0.00 
22, 556, 079. 00 
Navy: 
0 ose, 773, 049, 151. 00 
Permanent 2. 185, 000. 00 
Contract authorization — 50, 708, 050. 00 


825, 942, 201.00 
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State, Justice, and Commerce 
Regular 


$122, 170, 220. 00 


0. 00 
1, 560, 000. 00 
$123, 730, 220.00 


N 1. 700, 615, 054. 00 
Permanent 8, 092, 554, 975. 00 
Reappropriated 42, 927, 182. 00 


4, 836, 097, 211. 00 


$549, 019, 562. 00 
4.00 
. 00 
306, 182, 464. 00 
Regular .00 
Contract authorization.. 10, 497, 500. 00 
— 293, 895, 547. 00 
H. J. Res. 83. Relief: Regular 725, 000, 000. 00 
H. J. Res. 246. Relief: Regular 100, 000, 000. 00 
H. J. Res. 326. Relief: 


Regular 


First deficiency: Regular 765, 041. 98 
Second deficiency: 
Regula — $157, 619, 059. 89 
Contract authorization..... 46, 800, 000. 00 
— — 204, 420, 059. 89 
Urgent deficiency: Regular_............--.---.. 3, 099, 377. 00 
Grasshopper control: Regular 1, 750, 000. 00 
Employees’ Compensation Commission: Regular.. 2, 000, 000. 00 
Treasury Department, printing: Regular 276, 400. 00 
Petroleum Commission: Regular 20, 000. 00 
Third recy 
7 $182, 699, 590. 82 
Contract authorization..... 42, 647, 520.00 
225, 347, 110. 82 
Grand) TOUR rian ene ee 14, 061, 598, 619. 69 


Of the $14,061,598,619.69 made available for expenditure, a 
little less than $1,000,000,000 was spent prior to July 1. Of the 
balance, perhaps another billion will not be spent until after 
July 1, 1940. This means probable expenditures in the fiscal 
year 1940 of approximately $12,000,000,000 in addition to the 
carry-over appropriations of previous years. 


At the present time there is a prospect of gross revenues 
from all sources to be used toward these expenditures of per- 
haps $7,000,000,000, including postal revenues, leaving a net 
deficit in sight of at least $5,600,000,000. 

But this is only a part of the serious picture that confronts 
us. At the end of the fiscal year 1939, the Federal direct debt 
had increased $3,264,792,095.66; the liabilities of Government 
corporations in that same time had increased $4,500,000,000. 
We are now permitting the R. F. C. and a lot of subsidiary 
corporations to borrow money directly, with a Government 
guarantee. If the debt of these corporations mounts up as 
rapidly as it has for the year just passed, the total increase 
in debt in the current fiscal year (1940) is going to be nearly 
$10,000,000,000. 

We are going to be beyond our debt limit. 

The destructive and reactionary policies of the Roosevelt 
administration have resulted in throwing out of work mil- 
lions of men. They have prevented successful operations of 
farming, mining, and business. They have endeavored to 
make more acute and more direct the distress of the people 
of the United States; to destroy all private business and 
establish Government control and operation of everything. 
Unless the brakes are put on and the people are given an 
opportunity to do business, we are headed for bankruptcy. 

The following table gives the number of employees in the 
Federal Government beginning June 30, 1930. These figures 
indicate a steady increase, and it must stop. There has been 
an increase of 355,000 since the Roosevelt administration 
came in, an increase of over 60 percent. 


- 925, 260 


Bites. the 4th of March 1033 there has been AUS by the 
Roosevelt administration upward of $50,000,000,000—in 6 
years. 

At the present time the acknowledged public debt is 
$40,661,264,822.47; the debt of Government corporations is 
$13,233,835,247—total, $53,895,100,069.47. 

The assets of Government corporations while ostensibly 
near $13,0060,000,000, are actually, in my opinion, less than 
$8,000,000,0C0; and our gross public debt at this time is, as 
stated above, upward of $53,000,000,000—very close to $54,- 
000,000,000—and our net public debt is upward of $45,000,- 
000,000. This just cannot go on. 


Radio Correspondents’ Gallery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. JOHN J. DEMPSEY 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1939 


OPENING OF RADIO CORRESPONDENTS’ GALLERY, JULY 24, 1939 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor, I include the following report of the 
proceedings at the formal opening of radio correspondents’ 
gallery, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C., July 24, 
1939, WOL-Mutual Broadcasting System, 9:15-9:30 p. m., 
eastern standard time. 


ANNOUNCER. Ladies and gentlemen, we bring you to a room in 
the United States Capitol, in Washington, D. C.—a room of desks 
and typewriters, of telephones and microphones—which tonight be- 
gins an important and vital career in the American scheme of life— 
the radio correspondents’ gallery of the House of Representatives. 

One hundred and thirty-five years ago, when the Capitol Build- 
ing was constructed, facilities were provided in this democratic 
Nation to enable the press to keep the people of the country informed 
as to what their elected Representatives in Congress were doing. 

But some 15 years ago a new medium of news dissemination 
came into being—radio—and since that time radio has been seek- 
ing the same rights and privileges for first-hand reporting of the 
news in Congress that have been enjoyed by a free press through- 
out these 135 years. 

The Mutual network is proud that its own nightly news reporter, 
Fulton Lewis, Jr., is the individual who finally was responsible 
for the successful culmination of these efforts. Therefore, it is only 
fitting that this broadcast formally opening the radio correspond- 
ents’ gallery should be conducted by Fulton Lewis, Jr. Mr. Lewis. 

Mr. Lewis. Good evening, ladies and gentlemen, welcome to our 
ceremonies at this formal opening of the Radio Galleries of the 
United States Senate and House of Representatives. 

I feel that this really is a history-making occasion, and I know 
that I, for one, am proud to be here playing a part in it. Ina 
way I wish you could all be here in person—you who are listening 

because, after all, it’s as much your occasion as it is ours 
* + * but inasmuch as we cannot bring all of you to the cere- 
monies we are glad to be able to bring the ceremonies to you. 

To give you a bit of background. It was just 100 years ago, in 
1839, that the Press Gallaries of Congress were set up in their pres- 
ent form and through that century the news that has 
flowed through these galleries to the American people out in the 
country has played an all-important part in the building of the 
American democracy which we enjoy today. 

Some 10 years ago the infant radio began to try its own hand in 
the field of news. In its earlier days it drew that news from the 
press * but it wanted to stand on its own feet, gather 
its own information, and become an independent news agency in 
its own right. 
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Year after year it tried to gain admission to these Halls of Con- 
gress, but each time it was turned down, because the press gal- 
leries were set up for the press * * * and radio was not the 

ress. 

i But in this Congress all of that has changed. 

In the Senate, two gentlemen stepped forward at this session. 
They said that old rule should be changed. One was Senator Guy 
GILLETTE, the Democrat from Iowa; the other was Senator WARREN 
Bannoun, the Republican from New Jersey. In the House of Repre- 
sentatives, it was one man who carried the fight—Representative 
JohN Dempsey, the Democrat from New Mexico. They studied the 
situation; they introduced necessary legislation at both ends of 
the Capitol; they put those resolutions through—and these cere- 
monies tonight are the climax of those efforts—the official opening 
of the House and Senate radio galleries. 

Beginning tonight, thanks to their efforts, radio has its own sec- 
tion marked off in the gallery at each end of the Capitol—full 
privileges with the newspaper reporters, workroom facilities, with 
desks, and typewriters, and attendants—and that's what we're cele- 
brating this evening. 

Incidentally, we have a very distinguished gathering here this 
evening: Senator Warren Austin, the assistant Republican leader of 
the Senate; Senator Warren Barbour, of New Jersey; Speaker 
William B. Bankhead; Representative Joe Martin, the minority 
leader of the House; Representative Sam Rayburn, the Democratic 
leader of the House; Mr. Sol Taishoff, editor of Broadcasting Maga- 
zine—I’m not trying to give these names in any particular order, 
just as they come to me Mr. Martin Codel, publisher of Broadcast- 
ing Magazine; Mr. Neville Miller, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters; Representative Eugene Cox, the Democrat 
from Georgia; members of the executive committee of the Radio 
Correspondents’ Association; Mr. William McAndrew, of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co.; Mr. Fred Morrison of Transradio Press, and 
Mr. Albert L, Warner of the Columbia Broadcasting System. 

Mr. Harry Butcher, vice president of C. B. S.; Mr. Frank Russell, 
vice president of N. B. C.; Mr. Herbert Moore, president of Trans- 
radio Press; Mr. G. W. Johnstone, public relations director of WOR, 
New York, and the Mutual Broadcasting System; Mr. Al McCosker, 
chairman of the board of Mutual; Mr. A. A. Schechter, director of 
special events for N. B. C.; and Mr. Howard Chandler Christy, the 
very famous internationally known artist. 

And now, inasmuch as we are speaking to you from the gallery 
of the House of Representatives, I want to present to you the 
Honorable WILLIAM B. BANKHEAD, the Speaker of the House. Mr. 
BANKHEAD. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Lewis, I feel very deeply that these ceremonies 
this evening constitute a very important and vital milestone along 
the way of our great American democracy. Democracy, after all, is 
government by the people. The citizens of a nation elect certain 
representatives to conduct their Government for them, and those 
representatives are supposed to express the will of the people who 
elected them. 

The one great safeguard of democracy is for the people to know, 
fully and completely, at all times, what those elected representa- 
tives are doing. If they are really carrying out the will of the 
majority, they will be retained in office; if they are not, they will 
be replaced by someone else. 

That is the reason that the free American press has played such 
an important part in the American system of democracy ever since 
the Nation was founded. That is why I consider it a notable mile- 
stone tonight when radio officially takes its place—independently, 
but side by side with the press—as a companion function for 
informing the American people on what is happening in their 
Government. 

There is no question of radio replacing the newspapers. Radio 
is an additional medium, which broadens the field. It goes into 
remote places; it brings the developments of the day to far-away 
listeners, who might have to wait days or even weeks in order to 
receive their news in printed form. In that way it brings mil- 
lions of additional citizens into immediate contact with the af- 
fairs of the Nation and with the outside world in general. 

In performing that vital contribution, to strengthen our demo- 
cratic system and to make it work more effectively and more 
truly, it is only logical and proper that radio should have its own 
rights and privileges, to gather the news which it does disseminate. 

And so at this time I take real pride and genuine satisfaction 
in handing to you, as the first president of the Radio Corre- 
spondents’ Association of Washington, the key to this new Radio 
Gallery of the House of mtatives * and I have a 
warm and abiding confidence that radio will forever live up to the 
great monl responsibility which it takes upon its shoulders at this 
moment. 

Mr. Lewis. Thank you, Mr. Speaker, and I assure you that radio 
will forever live up to the responsibility that it takes on its 
shoulders on this night. 

Now, I have here a telegram from America’s first citizen, which 
I should like to read at this time. It is addressed to me as presi- 
3 of the Radio Correspondents’ Association, and it reads as 
ollows: 

The formal opening of the Radio Galleries of Congress is an 
event of deep significance in the evolution of modern communi- 
cations and marks a decided step forward in the dissemination of 
news co; deliberations of our national legislature. Only 
a well-informed electorate can discharge the duties of citizenship, 
and the cause of democracy is advanced by every means which 
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carries correct information about public affairs to the farthest end 
of the country. 

“I congratulate the members of the new galleries on the oppor- 
tunity which is theirs to be pioneers in a great adventure, and 
I point out what is obvious—that im broadcasting news of actual 
debate in the Congress, ultimate public opinion will be based on 
the impartiality and fairness of the reporting. This includes giv- 
ing equal prominence to both sides of any issue, emphasizing all 
the implications of the words “equal prominence.” 

And it was signed “Franklin D. Roosevelt.” 

And now I want to present to you the father of the radio gal- 
lery in the House of Representatives, Representative JOHN DEMP- 
SEY, of New Mexico, who sponsored the resolution at this end of 
the Capitol, under which radio has been given equal facilities with 
the press. Representative DEMPSEY, of New Mexico: 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. President of the Radio Correspondents, hon- 
ored guests, and friends. This is an epochal event in the annals 
of radio, and I am honored and privileged to be invited to 
participate. 

Appreciating, as we in the Congress do, some of the obstacles 
necessary to overcome before the recognition you are now enjoy- 
ing was accorded you, and being familiar with the almost un- 
surmountable difficulties in the path of your now president, 
Fulton Lewis, Jr., who led the fight which finally terminated most 
successfully, I feel I should congratulate you. 

However, as is usually the case, those who fight the battles do 
so in order that others may benefit. The people of this Nation 
and, in fact, almost the entire world, are the ones who really 
become the beneficiaries by being constantly informed of current 
events from our National Capital. 

Radio has brought great benefits, not only in the way of music 
and entertainment but that, which, to my mind, is vastly more 
important, the up-to-the-minute news. In these days when Gov- 
ernment is of such supreme importance to the people whom it 
serves, these gentlemen of the Radio Gallery are able to bring 
us in closer touch with and give us a more intimate knowledge 
of its affairs. 

A century and a half ago, when the First Congress was legis- 
lating for the then infant Republic, weeks passed before the 
citizens were made acquainted with the affairs of the Govern- 
ment. When they learned what had happened, it was history, too 
far in the past for them to voice their sentiments or desires. 

Today, with the pressing of a button, the flick of a switch, a 
great portion of the citizenship of the Nation—of the civilized 
world, in fact—may learn within a few seconds what is tran- 
spiring in the Halls of Congress. 

We who possess receiving sets appreciate the great benefits 
they bring us and wish for the day when every home in the 
land, whether it be in the metropolitan areas or the most iso- 
lated rural district, will be equally fortunate. 

I feel I cannot let this opportunity pass to congratulate you 
radio reporters on the accuracy of your news broadcasts. As one 
who is a constant listener, I often marvel that you are, also, 
able to make us aware of events that are about to occur. 

In conclusion let me impress upon you gentleman of the radio, 
that if my humble efforts have been of any assistance by your 
splendid work, I have been amply repaid. You are now and 
I am sure you will continue to perform a great service to the 
Nation. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Lewis. Thank you, Mr. Dempsey. Ladies and gentlemen, 
that was Representative JOHN Dempsey, the father of the Radio 
Gallery, so far as the House of Representatives is concerned. 

And now I present to you Senator WARREN BARBOUR, the Re- 
publican from New Jersey, who was cofather, so to speak, along 
with Senator Guy GILLETTE, the Democrat of Iowa, of the Senate 
radio correspondents’ gallery. Senator BARBOUR. 

Mr. Barsour. Mr. Lewis, I certainly share your pride in being 
here this evening—and a very historic evening it is. I am sorry 
that my colleague, who with me on the subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate, did his bit to help you accomplish what you have accomplished 
in this great new field, could not be with us tonight. I am sure 
that it is going to be well worth while, not only from the point of 
view of the public, the radio, but the Congress itself, and you cer- 
tainly have my well wishes for a future that I know will justify 
an undertaking which you did more to bring about than any other 
single man. 

Mr. Lewis. Thank you, Senator BARBOUR. Ladies and gentlemen, 
that was Senator WARREN BARBOUR, of New Jersey, the Republican, 
who was the cosponsor of the radio gallery in the Senate. 

And now I have one voice here that I'd like to have you hear 
before I sign off the air. I'll see if you recognize it—one of our 
guests here tonight. 

Mr. Carrer. Hello, everyone; this is Boake Carter speaking. 

Mr. Lewis. And now, ladies and gentlemen, we return you to Mr, 
Stephen McCormick, our announcer. 

ANNOUNCER. These few minutes have seen radio take a step for- 
ward as a medium for public service. The radio correspondents’ 
gallery in the United States House of Representatives has been 
formally opened to radio reporters and news gatherers. 

This program was conducted by the first president of the Radio 

ndents’ Association, Mr. Fulton Lewis, Jr., who is Mutual’s 
regular nightly news reporter from Washington. 

This broadcast, originating through the facilities of WOL in the 
Nation's Capital, was announced by Stephen McCormick. We re- 
turn you to our Washington studios, 
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Private Enterprise Must Share the Burden 


— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT G. ALLEN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. ALLEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, thoughtful per- 
sons have continuously implored Congress to discard pump 
priming and deficit financing as recovery measures. Legisla- 
tion which was acceptable in an emergency is not always 
adaptable to a sound long-range program. Pump priming 
has become a habit. At the end of that road is financial col- 
lapse, mass unemployment, and indescribable suffering. 

The appeal to terminate pump priming has been answered 
affirmatively by Congress. In rapid succession the spending- 
lending bill and the unsound Housing Act were both scuttled. 
Public opinion demanded this action as a prelude to restored 
confidence and greater employment in private industry of 
those millions now out of work. 

The American people expect more from their Government 
than profligate spending. The unemployed expect more than 
mere relief or a subsistence wage on the W. P. A. pay rolls. 
Full-time jobs with fair wages in private industry is the goal 
of honest men who are out of work. 

I believe that the preservation of free government in 
America depends largely upon the efficacy of private enter- 
prise and accordingly I have done my part to remove the 
Government from the field of private endeavor. A great 
responsibility now rests in the hands of American business- 
men. Idle capital must be put to work. Industry must ex- 
pand and reemployment must be the battle cry of the day. 
If our business institutions will perform this task—and they 
alone can do it—unbalanced Budgets, relief expenditures, 
and other demoralizing experiments can be buried in the 
troubled past. 

No intelligent person accepts slums as a natural conse- 
quence of industrial civilization. They must be razed and 
livable homes reared in their place. This work can be done 
by private institutions imbued with a sense of social responsi- 
bility. Our industrial system must stimulate itself and can- 
not rely on the Government for continuing subsidies. The 
unemployed must be put back to work as a result of economic 
stimulation so that huge Federal appropriations will be halted. 
America has an unfilled consuming capacity as the answer to 
unused productive facilities. The necessary tools for busi- 
ness expansion are ours to use. Economic conditions at this 
moment are in our favor. The steady upward trend of busi- 
ness in recent months can be accelerated by intelligent, 
unselfish, and positive action on the part of business leaders. 

If business fails to respond to the recent action of Congress, 
the American people will bs justified in the consequent belief 
that the appeals of business were in reality complaints, that 
promises were mere canards. Business must now demonstrate 
its capacity to solve the problem which they have claimed is 
rightfully theirs. We who believe in private enterprise and 
in free government fervently hope that business will succeed 
and that the stigma of unemployment will be erased from the 
national escutcheon, 


An Invitation to Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. ANDREW C. SCHIFFLER 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. SCHIFFLER. Mr. Speaker, during the spring Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Secretary Morgenthau appealed to busi- 
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ness to cooperate and aid in a recovery in the present de- 
pression. They asked that private capital be invested to 
provide jobs for idle men and women. In return, no assur- 
ances were given to businessmen that taxes would be equi- 
tably adjusted or reduced, or that the objectives of the New 
Deal in placing Government funds and property in direct 
competition with business would be modified or abandoned. 
Consequently, since there was no overt act indicating co- 
operation by the administration, the business interests of 
the country were suspicious and believed that such invita- 
tion on the part of the President and Secretary of the 
Treasury was to induce a greater business activity with the 
expenditure of energy and capital to provide profits that 
would, in turn, be employed in competition with such busi- 
nesses and result in ultimate destruction. 

At that time nothing was said as to the attitude of the 
administration as to its future plans indicating cooperation. 
Businessmen throughout the country have asked that the 
Government abandon its efforts to socialize industry and 
property, and have indicated that in such event private capi- 
tal could and would cooperate in the solution of the present 
perplexing economic problems, 

Congress has given its signal to the businessmen to move 
forward in the placing of restrictions upon the Tennessee 
Valley Authority and other like projects, the defeat of the 
spending-lending measure, and the housing bill, as well as 
other constructive and encouraging acts of lesser magnitude. 
The House of Representatives has given the signal to the 
people and to business to go forward. I am certain this 
attitude will continue among the Representatives in Congress 
and that the orgy of reckless spending has been brought 
to an end. 

It is my sincere hope and desire that the next few months 
will show activity on the part of the businessmen and women 
of the country and result in improved business conditions 
and a vast amount of reemployment of idle men and women, 
in that when the next session of Congress convenes business 
will have demonstrated to the country and to the Congress 
its earnest constructive cooperation. 


I include an editorial from the Wheeling Intelligencer, of 
Wheeling, W. Va., of August 4, 1939, as a part of my remarks. 


A CHALLENGE TO BUSINESS 


Defeat of the President’s lend-spend bill constitutes a direct 
challenge to American business. 

It now is up to business leaders to demonstrate, not only that 
private initiative can do the job which pump priming failed to do, 
but that it will do it now that the hand of government has been 
stayed. 

The significance of the historie House revolt is not to be mini- 
mized. It marks a turning point in current political history. It 
closes the case for pump priming. The opposition now has the 
floor—and it must prove its case if we are not to go back and 
pick up the collectivist trail again. 

Rejection of the President's bill was the result of complete loss 
of faith in pump priming. The people and the Congress have 
come to believe that it is impossible to spend back to prosperity. - 
They have become convinced that continued spending by the 
Government, mounting debt, and growing tax burdens are stifling 
influences; that they have driven private capital into hiding and 
implanted fear in the business world. The House vote was a 
peculiarly responsive reaction to public sentiment. 

It becomes necessary, therefore, for private initiative to make 
good—to prove that this judgment is sound. Mr. Roosevelt, char- 
acteristically, says the House’s action was a blow to recovery. 
Had the loans been authorized, he declares, their influence would 
have been refiected within 90 days in increased employment, 
accelerated industrial activity, a shrinkage of relief rolls, a reduc- 
tion in governmental expense. Of course, he has been saying 
the same thing from the begining of the pump-priming experi- 
ment. And we see the negative results. But if business fails to 
improve, worse still, if it declines still further, we may look for 
a full chorus of “I told you sos“ from the far-flung New Deal 
propaganda machine. That would mean a perhaps irresistible 
demand for return to the spending policy. It would mean much 
more than that. It would mean, in all probability, unavoidable 
socialism. 

For it is well to remember that the bill in question was based 
on a different concept of spending than that which underlaid its 
predecessors. It represented a new advance in the move toward 
collectivism. Whereas the preceding spending programs were of- 
fered merely as stopgap enterprises, this latest one was presented 
as the opening phase of a permanent policy. The money wasn't 
to be “spent,” it was to be “invested.” We were told that the 
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time had come when public welfare demanded that the Govern- 
ment, as permanent policy, invest large sums in industrial activi- 
ties heretofore considered purely private in character. And the 
franker members of the New Deal inner circle acknowledged that 
this meant the eventual taking over of a large part of the indus- 
trial plant of the country by the Government. In other words, it 
meant socialism. 

That is why it is so necessary for businessmen to strain every 
resource in demonstrating that the system of private initiative 
has not collapsed in this country. True, there remain many re- 
tarding influences. Taxes are, to be sure, grievously high. The 
debt is towering and throatening, and the end is not in sight. 
The New Deal still is in control, and much of the restrictive force 
remains active. But a definite break has come. The threat in- 
herent in the lend-spend bill has been removed, and Congress 
otherwise has given convincing evidence that the “yes” days are 
over. Business has every reason to believe that most of the 
grounds for the fear which has paralyzed the business world have 
been removed—for the time being. 

Whether this liberation is to be permanent or temporary de- 
pends on what business does. If businessmen fail to recognize 
their opportunity and to realize the penalty of failure, we will 
return to the recently abandoned policy in short order, the New 
Deal will triumph again in 1940, and we will be on our way to 
socialism in a band wagon. If, on the other hand, the business 
world rises to the challenge, proves its faith in the system of pri- 
vate enterprise by putting venture capital back to work, and thus 
brings about promptly a substantial measure of recovery, the New 
Deal is definitely on its way out and the threat of collectivism is 
behind us. 


Philippine Matters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN G. ALEXANDER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1939 


LETTER WITH REFERENCE TO H. R. 198 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks I wish to insert the following letter from a 
correspondent regarding my resolution (H. Res. 198) calling 
for a congressional investigation of the Japanese conquest 
of the Philippines, which has been addressed to the chair- 
man of the House Rules Committee. The letter follows: 


Hon. ADOLPH J. SABATH, 
United States Congressman from Illinois, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SaBaTH: As chairman of the Committee on Rules I 
should like to address this special appeal to you and to the rest 
of the committee to bring out therefrom for a vote H. R. 198 by 
Hon. JOHN G. ALEXANDER asking for an investigation of Japanese 
infiltration in the Philippines. 

It seems to me this is a very important question which is dealt 
with in Mr. ALEXANDER’S resolution and a matter charged with a 
large amount of public interest, and, in my opinion, proposing a 
job which should be done. The resolution makes charges with 

respect to this question which should be substantiated by an 
investigation, or disproved. It has been pretty much a matter 
of common knowledge for sometime, and indeed newspaper and 
magazine articles have been written about it, that the Japanese 
are and have been making a peaceful invasion of the islands by 
settlement and grabbing of essential business enterprises, and I 
believe an investigation would show this to be true. 

Personally I am against ever giving up the Philippines, as the 
islands are too essential to cur economy because of the abundance 
of essential raw materials and foodstuffs, to say nothing of their 
military value as an extreme outer line of defense. Independence 
for the islands will mean their gobbling up in 30 days by Japan, 
after which our position in Hawaii becomes untenable and even 
our west coast becomes vulnerable from a military standpoint. 
I know existing legislation provides for Philippine independence 
in 1946 but let’s get around that and fight for them if we have 
to. We are going to have to lick the Japs sooner or later anyway. 

In the meantime, however, let's give the Japs a good investigat- 
ing in the Philippines and find out what they are trying to do to 
us. They have gotten by with far too much already; in fact, they 
seem to have the whole world bluffed, and it is high time someone 
was calling their hand. 

Very respectfully, 
J. CHARLES LINTHICUM. 
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The Housing Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ANDREW C. SCHIFFLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


ARTICLE FROM THE W (D. C.) POST OF AUGUST 5. 
193 


Mr. SCHIFFLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the Record and include therein 
an article appearing in the Washington Post of August 5, 1939, 
which I think clearly demonstrates that the Housing Act 
recently defeated was not in any sense self-liquidating, but 
utterly and completely socialistic. 

In addition to the authorization to the United States Hous- 
ing Authority to issue bonds in the amount of $800,000,000, 
such provided for annual contributions by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of $45,000,000,000, for a minimum period of 60 years, 
or an aggregate amount of $2,700,000,000, which in no in- 
stance and under no provision of such bill would ever have 
been returned to the Federal Government. 

I voted against such bill because of the tremendous cost 
to the taxpayers of the country with so little in return to 
those who at this time are in need of better housing. Any 
program which is truly American in character and which 
will aid in providing decent homes for our citizens, both 
urban and rural, will receive my complete support. 

The article to which I refer is as follows: 


FACTS DOOMED HOUSING ACT—NOT SELF-LIQUIDATING 
(By Mark Sullivan) 


For Congress’ rejection of the housing bill there were several 
reasons. One can be identified definitely. The bill purported to 
be an “$800,000,000 housing bill.” That is the way it has been 
described for weeks, in speeches, statements, and newspapers. 

Of course, these who draft any measure must necessarily use 
technical and legal terms. They cannot be held responsible for the 
loose phrases by which popular talk and print describe the bills. 
No one can charge indubitably that the housing bill was written 
with intent to deceive. The obscurity of it, or the double-mean- 
ing of it, may have just happened, naturally, as a result of the 
technical language that had to be used, the intricate provisions 
that had to be included. 

Those who wrote the bill can defend themselves against any 
charge of misleading by pointing out one simple, convincing fact: 
When finally the bill was read with analytical care by one Con- 
gressman, he was able to find that it was much more than an 
$800,000,000 bill—and by pointing that out to Congress was largely 
responsible for the defeat of the measure. 

The bill was also described as “self-liquidating,” which would 
mean that all the money paid out, or guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment, would be paid back, That term “self-liquidating” was more 
or less official. It was used by President Roosevelt himself in the 
recent message in which he asked Congress to pass this and similar 
appropriations. The word “self-liquidating” was also used by 
officials of the Housing Authority, the Government agency which 
wanted the bill and would administer it if passed. In the debate 
in Congress an Official of the Housing Authority was quoted as 
having said that the $800,000,000 provided by the bill was “abso- 
lutely returnable, every dollar, with interest”; that the bill would 
“not cost the public a penny.” 

This was the impression Congress had. Under this impression, 
most of Congress was sympathetic to the measure. But the day the 
bill was up in the House a young Democratic Congressman from 
Tennessee, Mr. ALBERT GORE, arose and showed clearly that the 
project was not self-liquidating and that it would cost several 
times $800.000,000. He said: 

“The United States housing program is in no respect self-liqui- 
dating. It is not contemplated that any revenue from any project 
will ever be returned to the United States Government. 
The United States Housing Authority is guilty of disseminating 
the most reprehensible, misleading information.” 

When Mr. Gore concluded his analysis of the bill and condemna- 
tion of it he received conspicuous applause—and the bill was 
doomed. (Incidentally, Mr. Gonx's performance shows that a young 
Congressman serving his first term can, by intelligence and in- 
dustry, impress himself on the body with his first speech and push 
himself to the front.) 
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There is, as often, a partial explanation of the difference be- 
tween what the bill seemed to be, and what it was. The bill 
provided $800,000,000, to be leaned to cities and other agencies, 
for building houses. That $800,000,000 for building really was 
returnable by the cities, absolutely. It was to be paid back to 
the Government in 60 annual installments. 

But at the same time, and in the same contract, the Govern- 
ment was to do another thing. It was to pay to the cities annual 
contributions for 60 years. These annual payments of the Gov- 
ernment to the cities were greater than the payments of the 
cities to the Government. In the net, the cost to the Government 
over a period of 60 years would be about $2,700,000,000, none of 
which would be repaid. 

The explanation made by friends of the bill, quite accurately, 
was that the cost of the buildings was one thing—while the an- 
nual payments by the Government to cities were a separate thing. 
These annual payments by the Government were for the purpose 
of enabling the cities to rent the houses to persons unable to 
pay an ordinary rent. The annual contributions by the Govern- 
ment were, so to speak, a subsidy by the Government to the rent 
of low-income families. The Government would lend 800,000,000 
to build the houses—and would get that back. At the same time 
the Government would give $2,700,000,000 to subsidize operation 
of the houses for 60 years—and would get none of that back. 

But after all explanation, the fact remains that the housing 
bill was going to cost the Government about four times what it 
purported to cost. This amount, not self-liquidating, seemed to 
Congress excessive. But even more, Congress felt it was being 
misled. Congress has come to feel that the New Deal is some- 
times artful with words. They have found that when, in the early 
days of the New Deal, they were passing measures written out by 
New Dealers without scrutinizing them, they put on the books 
some things they would not have enacted if they had fully under- 
stood them. 

It is a fact that the New Deal sometimes practices adroitness 
with words. An example is the use recently of the term “Govern- 
ment investing.” They use this newly invented term to describe 
and justify many of the expenditures of the Government. But 
what they now describe as “Government investing” is the same 
thing which, a few years before, Mr. Roosevelt described and 
vehemently denounced under the old terms, “Government spend- 
ing” and “borrowing” and “deficits.” 


Will Rogers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. SAM C. MASSINGALE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. MASSINGALE. Mr. Speaker, with all that has been 
said or may be said as to the worth of Will Rogers, the half 
will not have been told. He came across the American 
scene with the dust of the corral still on his boots, a lariat 
in his hands, a product of that pioneer horde which pushed 
back the southwestern frontier—a son of that colorful 
pageant which with twinkling eye, a hoot and a “holler,” and 
a laugh, braved the exigencies of a new world. 

He made us laugh at our social ambitions, at our political 
pretentiousness. He once said, “I don’t try to be funny. I 
just read what Congress is doing and report the facts.” In- 
tellectual snobbishness he ridiculed. All he knew, he said, 
was what he read in the papers. The world daily anticipated 
his little box in the afternoon papers. He held up to our 
attention those situations which were often sore points in 
public concern—points on which the fate of nations might 
turn; and in his simple homespun philosophy, with a shaft of 
humor, he lighted the way and left us with clear vision and 
a chuckle of amusement. 

Although Oklahoma is justly proud to claim the birthplace 
of Will Rogers, no State, no country can appropriate him, 
The world was the sphere of his activity and influence and 
all mankind his benefactor. I may say that, in my opinion, 
his supreme characteristic was love of mankind. High or 
low, rich or poor, saint or sinner—all were Will Rogers’ 
friends. He loved his country, his friends, his family, and 
the human race. His was truly an unselfish life. The essen- 
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tial elements of his life are epitomized in the language of 
the poet: 
He is true to God who's true to man; 
Whatever wrong is done 
To the humblest and the weakest 
"Neath the all-beholding sun, 
That wrong is done to us; 
And they are slaves most base 
Whose love of right is for themselves 
And not for all the race. 


— 


National Health Bill, Admission of Refugee Chil- 
dren, Immigration, Anniversary of Death of Jus- 
tice Cardozo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 5 (legislative day of Wednesday, August 2), 
1939 


ADDRESSES OF HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER, OF NEW YORK 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix the following: 


NATIONAL HEALTH BILL 


Speeches and articles: Problems of Social Welfare Plan- 
ning Within the Federal Government—Dr. Martha M. Eliot, 
Assistant Chief, United States Children’s Bureau, and chair- 
man of the Technical Committee on Medical Care of the In- 
terdepartmental Committee to Coordinate Health and Wel- 
fare Activities. 

Here's to Your Health—Collier’s, July 15, 1939. 

Letters and petitions: American Association for the Tuber- 
culous, Inc., petition containing 6,000 signatures. 

Washington News Letter on Social Legislation, poll of 
State health departments on national health bill, 

ADMISSION OF GERMAN REFUGEE CHILDREN 

Article: My Day, by Eleanor Roosevelt, Washington Daily 
News, July 19, 1939. 

Article: Let Them In, by Raymond Moley, in Newsweek, 
July 10, 1939. 

Washington News Letter on Social Legislation—poll. 

IMMIGRATION 


Letter and statement from the New York Committee, 
American Committee for Democracy and Intellectual Free- 
dom, July 19, 1939. 

ANNIVERSARY OF DEATH OF HON. BENJAMIN NATHAN CARDOZO 

There being no objection, the matters were ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK, 
Buffalo, N. Y., June 19, 1939. 


PROBLEMS OF SOCIAL WELFARE PLANNING WITHIN THE FEDERAL Gov- 
ERNMENT—THE WORK OF THE INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE TO 
COORDINATE HEALTH AND WELFARE ACTIVITIES AND THE TECHNICAL 
COMMITTEE ON MEDICAL CARE 


(By Martha M. Eliot, M. D., Assistant Chief, U. S. Children’s 
Bureau, chairman, Technical Committee on Medical Care) 


Planning by the Federal Government for the development of 
social-welfare activities with all the many ramifications of service 
that this term applies has, in general, been opportunistic in char- 
acter, and certainly has been influenced by the special needs of the 
times and the extent of understanding on the part of the people of 
how the needs may be met. This is, perhaps, to be expected from 
the very nature of the democratic process under which our Federal 
Government works. Though certain agencies have a major interest 
in social welfare, actually all executive departments and many 
independent agencies are concerned in one way or another with 
the social welfare of the people. Various techniques have been de- 
vised to bring about coordination of action of the several depart- 
Ments and agencies at the Federal level and in the Federal-State 
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relationships and responsibilities that exist when Federal agencies 

administer grants-in-aid to States. It is the purpose of this paper 

to illustrate one method of coordinating Federal activities and 

Federal responsibility for program planning by the work of the 

Technical Committee on Medical Care, a subcommittee of the In- 

pos Pranas: Committee to Coordinate Health and Welfare 
tivities. 

It is obviously not possible for me to deal with the major 
subject of this session in any comprehensive way, but a brief 
reference to the use of committees or commissions by the Fed- 
eral Government as devices for coordination of activities and 
program planning may help in an understanding of the work of 
the interdepartmental committee to coordinate health and wel- 
fare activities. 

Through the years the Chief Executive of the United States 
under his authority derived from the Constitution has trans- 
mitted to the Congress reports and recommendations for legisla- 
tive action in the social-welfare field that have been prepared by 
committees or commissions of his appointment. To avail him- 
self of expert opinion on various matters of current concern to 
the Nation and to equip himself, as directed by the Constitution, 
“to give to the Congress information on the state of the Union, 
and recommend to their consideration such measures as he shall 
judge necessary and expedient,” the President must turn to per- 
sons, both inside and outside of government, who are informed 
in the special fields of his interest. The device of the advisory 
or the interdepartmental committee has been repeatedly used to 
this end; the interdepartmental committee to study interagency 
relationships and to review and coordinate administrative pro- 
grams and policies, the advisory committee to aid in the formula- 
tion of policy and to recommend action. The executive depart- 
ments also have used the device of advisory committees to study 
and report upon various problems in this field of social welfare. 
Furthermore, the Congress has itself from time to time created 
interdepartmental and other committees to study or to admin- 
ister programs of social welfare. The membership of such com- 
mittees, regardless of whether they have derived their authority 
from Executive order or from act of Congress, has varied greatly. 
Sometimes the members have been selected from among Govern- 
ment Officials only, as in the case of interdepartmental commit- 
tees; sometimes from among informed citizens, as in the case of 
purely advisory committees; sometimes from both groups. 

During recent years an unusual number of such committees 
have been concerned with problems of general social welfare and 
their deliberations and reports have formed the basis of action 
by Congress or of interdepartmental agreements and joint action. 
For instance, the Committee on Economic Security, a committee of 
Cabinet officers, created by Executive order of the President, act- 
ing with the advice of an advisory council of informed citizens, 
a technical committee of Government officials, and a staff of 
experts, produced the report and made the recommendations for 
legislation which laid the foundations for the Social Security Act. 
A still more recent committee of quite different composition was 
the Advisory Committee on Education appointed by the Presi- 
dent. This committee was composed of members of widely diver- 
sified backgrounds and interests and included individuals ap- 
pointed from various Federal agencies, and others from the fields 
of business, organized labor, agriculture, the profession of educa- 
tion, and public administration. The reports of this committee, 
developed as a result of studies by a staff of experts in the field, 
have likewise been transmitted to the Congress by the President 
and have formed the basis for legislation now pending before 
the Congress. The National Commission on Law Observance and 
Enforcement, known as the Wickersham Commission, appointed 
by the President 10 years ago, is an example of a committee 
composed of citizens rather than of Government officials. The 
work of many other committees created by Executive order for 
special purposes could be cited. 

The Interdepartmental Committee to Coordinate Health and 
Welfare Activities was created by Executive order immediately 
after the passage of the Social Security Act in August 1935 in order 
that the full benefit of the varied Federal programs under the 
provisions of the act might reach with minimum delay and maxi- 
mum effectiveness the individual men, women, and children for 
whose aid and service the program was brought into existence. 
The Social Security Act had imposed on the Federal agencies new 
and heavy responsibilities in addition to those already carried in 
the health and welfare field. Because of the extent of these new 
services and the distribution of administrative responsibilities for 
them among various Federal agencies, the need for the coordina- 
tion of planning and program procedure was readily apparent. 
Obviously, duplication of work and effort, and conflict in policy or 
procedure among the Federal agencies needed to be prevented, 
and common understanding and action developed. 

The creation of an interdepartmental committee was a logical 
approach to the solution of these problems, and as members of 
this committee the President designated at first four assistant 
secretaries of Government departments—the Treasury, Interior, 
Agriculture, and Labor—and the Chairman of the Social Security 
Board, and sometime later added the Surgeon General of the 
Public Health Service and the Administrator of the National 
Youth Administration. There was thus created for the first time 
a committee of Government officials charged with responsibilities 
of studying health and welfare activities of Federal agencies, of 
making recommendations, and of coordinating the programs of 
Federal agencies in these fields. 
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When first outlining the duties of this Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee, the President said: 

“I am directing this Committee to include within the scope of 
its work not only health activities, but closely related activities as 
well. As to its immediate task, I am instructing this Committee 
to assume responsibility for the appointment of special committees 
to be composed of physicians and other technically trained persons 
within the Government service to study and make recommendations 
concerning specific aspects of the Government’s health activities.” 

“I am confident that this procedure will facilitate the consumma- 
tion of a series of appropriate cooperative agreements between the 
various departments of the Government. I am also hopeful that 
in this way we can eventually bring about a complete coordination 
of the Government’s activities in the health field.” 

The use of technical committees composed of persons within the 
Government service to study and make recommendations concern- 
ing specific aspects of the Government’s health activities was thus 
defined at the start and was the authority for the work of the 
Technical Committee on Medical Care as it related to the national 
health program. 

Later, in an Executive order issued by the President on October 
27, 1936, the Interdepartmental Committee’s duties were amplified, 
as follows: 

“It shall be the duty of this committee (1) to continue to 
sponsor appropriate cooperative working agreements among the 
various agencies of the Government in the health and welfare 
fields, and to continue the work under agreements already in 
effect; and (2) to study and make recommendations concerning 
specific aspects of the health and welfare activities of the Gov- 
ernment, working toward a more nearly complete coordination 
of the activities of the Government in these fields. 

“The committee will continue to function through the special 
technical committees it has set up from time to time, and will 
designate additional committees to deal with new problems.” 

A small staff consisting of a part-time executive secretary, a 
research assistant, and a clerk was appointed and financed 
through contributions of the major executive departments or 
agencies represented on the interdepartmental committee. 

The Interdepartmental Committee device provides a medium 
through which all the technical and administrative competence of 
the Federal personnel can be brought to bear on a particular problem 
and insures that all phases of the problem will be fully explored 
before final decisions and solutions are proposed. 

The Interdepartmental Committee's first task was the setting 
up of technical committees to work out immediate cooperative 
agreements between Federal agencies functioning together in the 
States through grants-in-aid under the Social Security Act. Various 
fields of activity opened up at once, some involving interdepart- 
mental problems of limited scope, as in the case of public-health 
nursing, others of much wider interdepartmental interest. The 
Interdepartmental Committee itself served as a board of review and 
approval of action taken by the technical committees. When agree- 
ment on technical considerations was reached by a particular com- 
mittee a memorandum of agreement or a report was prepared, 
reviewed, and acted upon by the Interdepartmental Committee. 

One of the earliest of the technical committees established, cited 
here because of the simplicity and effectiveness of action taken, was 
concerned with public-health nursing activities of Federal agencies. 
Its membership was composed of representatives of the two agencies 
most directly concerned, namely, the Children’s Bureau of the De- 
partment of Labor and the Public Health Service. Under the provi- 
sions of the Social Security Act, the public-health nursing programs 
of each had been materially extended. 

The need for a plan of coordinated action in order to prevent 
possible duplication or overlapping in this line of activity was 
obvious. A formal working agreement was developed involving 
interdepartmental relationships at the Federal level and close in- 
terdepartmental collaboration with respect to policy and program 
planning in Federal-State relationships. The agreement was 
unanimously approved first by the technical committee and im- 
mediately thereafter by the Interdepartmental Committee. The 
work of this technical committee has continued but without fur- 
ther formal action. 

Another technical committee somewhat similar in organization 
to that of the public-health nursing committee is the Technical 
Committee on Industrial Hygiene, composed of officials from the 
Division of Labor Standards of the Department of Labor and the 
Office of Industrial Hygiene Investigations of the Public Health 
Service. This committee considered the coordination of efforts 
made by each agency to promote industrial-hygiene activities in 
the States and arrived at a working agreement which was formally 
adopted by both agencies concerned. The agreement stated the 
common objectives of the two Federal agencies in the program, 
pointed out the division of function between them, and outlined a 
similar division of function for the work of State health depart- 
ments and State labor departments. 

The work of these two committees indicated very clearly that 
the field of interest must extend into that of Federal-State rela- 
tionships and be concerned with program planning as well as 
actual coordination of Federal activities strictly within the Fed- 
eral Government. 

At the Federal level it was apparent that there was need for 
coordination of programs of research, of plans for the education 
of the public through published bulletins and reports, of pro- 
grams of assistance or service rendered by Federal agencies or 
under the administrative supervision of Federal agencies. With 
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respect to Federal-State relationships the work of the technical 
committees soon made it clear that the committees must be con- 
cerned not only with interagency agreements on scope of the 
Federal program and content of consultation advice given by Fed- 
eral representatives, but also with the scope and adequacy of the 
various State p supported by the Federal grants-in-aid 
and with the gaps in each individual type of program or between 
related programs. The technical committees provided opportunity 
to pool information with respect to the needs of the States and 
the sources of information and aid. Having determined the gaps 
in existing programs, the logical next step in the work of a 
number of technical committees was interdepartmental planning 
as to ways and means of meeting the needs. 

Altogether 14 technical committees haye been appointed, and 
representation on the committees includes 28 divisions or bureaus 
of 6 executive departments and 8 independent agencies. As 
rapidly as any single subject of interest took form a technical 
committee was set up to deal with the problems presented. The 
range of subjects covers, in addition to the two already men- 
tioned, food and nutrition; crippled children; public health and 
safety education; recreation; the Indian medical service; the 
Farm Security medical service; workers’ education; medical care; 
the needy blind; personnel standards; probation, parole, and crime 
prevention; and transient and migration problems. 

Although the general plan of technical-committee procedure has 
been the formulation and adoption of working agreements with 
respect to coordination of activites and divisions of responsibilities, 
this practice has varied in different ways to meet needs peculiar 
to the individual committees. So we find committee structure 
ranging from the simple, informal, discussion group of two or three 
members to one of complex design with division of its work 
and membership into groups dealing with research, planning, 
education, etc. The Technical Committee on Food and Nutri- 
tion is an example of this more complex structure. Here, be- 
cause of the fact that 22 Federal agencies are definitely concerned 
with one or another phase of the problem of food and nutrition, 
the organization of the committee had to proceed along much 
more complicated lines and resulted in the appointment of a 
steering committee, subcommittees, and study sections to deal 
with special aspects of the subject. Another committee on which 
as many as 14 Federal agencies have membership is that on recrea- 
tion. This committee not only has concerned itself with the 
Federal program relating to leisure-time activities and the arts 
but has given special consideration to the expanding needs of 
communities which became apparent as Federal-State problems 
were brought up. 

The technical committee which has brought before the public 
the work of the Interdepartmental Committee more definitely 
than the others is the Technical Committee on Medical Care. In 
one way or another each of the executive departments of the Fed- 
eral Government and many of the independent agencies are con- 
cerned with the problems of providing medical care either to em- 
ployees or wards of the Government or to those persons in the 
3 who are unable to do so from their own resources 

use of lack of income, inadequate income, or inability to 
budget for the costs of care. 

However, the provisions of the Social Security Act and other acts 
of Congress for grants-in-aid to the States for various public- 
health activities and for research in this field have placed major 
responsibility for Federal-State cooperative programs and for study 
of the need for health and medical services on the Public Health 
Service, the Children’s Bureau, and the Social Security Board. 
The Social Security Board was empowered by the Social Security 
Act to study and make recommendations as to the most effective 
methods of providing economic security through social insurance, 
and as to legislation and matters of administrative policy concern- 
ing old-age pensions, unemployment compensation, and related 
subjects. Both the Public Health Service and the Children’s Bu- 
reau are empowered in the organic acts creating them or in other 
acts of Congress to investigate problems related to health and 
medical care and to administer grants-in-aid to States for public- 
health and medical services. 

Approximately 1 year after funds became available under the 
Social Security Act for grants to the States for public health and 
maternal and child health, the Interdepartmental Committee ap- 
pointed a small, informally organized committee of one representa- 
tive each from the Public Health Service, the Children's Bureau, 
and the Social Security Board to explore the need for a more 
formal committee on medical care and to make recommendations 
as to the scope of work that might properly be undertaken by 
such a committee. The usefulness of such a technical committee 
as a clearing house for health and medical activities within the 
Federal Government and in Federal-State relationships was obvious 
from the start; the possibilities of its usefulness in the coordina- 
tion of mii! interests in program planning early became 
apparent. 

During the spring and summer of 1937 this informal commit- 
tee explored, with the aid of the Interdepartmental Committee 
staff, all existing activities of the various Federal agencies con- 
cerned in order to ascertain the scope and magnitude of the work, 
the cost, the statutory authority, the groups in the population 
served, and other phases of the work. Informal conferences with 
members af other agencies not represented on the committee 
brought inclividual problems concretely before the committee. 
The data so gathered and the already apparent usefulness of the 
informal committee in pooling the interests of Federal agencies 
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in health and medical service resulted late in the summer in the 
formal organization of the committee and in definite instructions 
as to the scope of its work. The committee, including in its 
membership two additional members of the Public Health Service 
staff, was charged to survey the health and medical-care activities 
of the Federal Government, to evaluate the work, to determine 
where the program fell short, and to make recommendations to 
the Interdepartmental Committee as to next steps. 

To accomplish such a program was a large task, but the techni- 
cal committee was fortunate in having in its membership persons 
already fully informed as to previous studies of medical care, the 
National Health Survey, various other investigations by official 
and nonofficial agencies, and the current administration of health 
services under the Social Security Act. Time was not lost, there- 
fore, in prolonged study of reports of previous work, and the 
efforts of the committee could be directed toward evaluation of 
current activities with a view to appraising the scope and effec- 
tiveness of service being rendered, the gaps in the programs, and 
the ways in which these gaps might best be filled. 

Further interviews and conferences were held with responsible 
representatives of other Federal agencies concerned with public 
assistance, work relief, public works, and farm security, and with 
individuals outside the Government who were informed on the 
need for or provision of medical service, includi persons inter- 
ested in hospital administration and public-welfare and public- 
health administration. Throughout its deliberations the com- 
mittee constantly kept in mind two things: (1) The necessity of 
laying a sound foundation of public-health services on which the 
structure of medical care could be properly built, and (2) the pri- 
mary importance of providing adequately for maternity and for the 
care of children, 

As the studies of the technical committee progressed, two facts 
became increasingly clear: (1) That existing services for the conser- 
vation of national health are inadequate to secure to the citizens 
of the United States such health of body and mind as they should 
have; and (2) that nothing less than a national comprehensive 
health program can lay the basis for action adequate to the 
Nation's needs. 

Convinced on these two points, the committee proceeded to draft 
a report to the Interd ntal Committee embodying first a 
statement of need for a national health program and, second, the 
committee’s recommendations as to ways of meeting the need, 
This report was submitted to the Interdepartmental Committee in 
January 1938. After careful consideration and revision the report 
was finally approved by the Interdepartmental Committee and sub- 
mitted to the President in February 1938. The section of the re- 
port dealing with the need for a national health program was at 
once made available for distribution in order that it might be fully 
discussed. 

On March 8, 1938, the President wrote to the chairman of the 
Interdepartmental Committee as follows: 

“I suggest that your committee give consideration to the desira- 
bility of inviting at some appropriate time representatives of the 
interested public and of the medical and other professions, to 
examine the health problems in all their major aspects and to 
discuss ways and means of dealing with these problems.” 

Following this suggestion, the Interdepartmental Committee 
called the National Health Conference to meet in Washington 
July 18 to 20, 1938, to present and discuss the needs of the people 
of this country for health and medical services and for the reduc- 
tion of the economic burdens caused by illmess, as revealed by 
governmental and other studies; and to discuss steps which may 
be taken to meet these needs, as proposed by representatives of 
the Government and by members of the conference, 

Invitations were sent to approximately 275 men and women 
from the medical professions, from public and private agencies 
actively interested in health and medical services, and from labor, 
agriculture, and other groups of citizens. A total of 176 of those 
invited attended the conference and participated in its discus- 
sions. The recommendations of the technical committee were laid 
before the conference in complete detail. 

As stated by the chairman of the Interdepartmental Committee 
to Coordinate Health and Welfare Activities, those in attendance 
at the National Health Conference were not asked to endorse any 
of the specific recommendations of the technical committee on 
medical care, The recommendations were laid before the con- 
ference and the country for attention and constructive criticism. 

In her closing remarks at the conference, the chairman of the 
Interdepartmental Committee made it clear that the committee 
would continue to explore the opinion of the various groups rep- 
resented and to seek the advice of members of the conference and 
others as to next steps in the implementation of the program. 

During the following months many conferences were held by 
members of the interdepartmental and technical committees with 
individuals, committees, and groups of individuals to explain and 
discuss and explore the implications of the recommendations. 

During this period at least 35 national organizations, profes- 
sional and nonprofessional, representing large numbers of indi- 
viduals went on record as favoring part or all of the recommenda- 
tions of the technical committee. You are familiar, no doubt, 
with the action of the American Medical Association approving in 
principle the first three recommendations and the fifth recom- 
mendation of the technical committee, and the action of the 
American Public Health Association and the committee of physi- 
cians for the improvement of medical care, endorsing in principle 
the objectives of the entire program. Resolutions or statements 
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from 17 other national organizations concerned with the provision 
of medical care have been submitted to the Interdepartmental 
Committee. Great interest in the national health program was 
manifested by organizations representing the purchasers and 
consumers of medical care and action has been taken in favor of 
the entire program or of some of the recommendations by such 
bodies as the American Federation of Labor, the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
and the Associated Women of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, the National Women's Trade Union League, the National 
Federation of Settlements, the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the American Legion, and the National Consumers’ League. 

At their request formal conferences were held during the fall 
and winter months with committees representing 18 professional 
or nonprofessional organizations. The organizations requesting 
these conferences include the American Medical Association, the 
American Public Health Association, the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation, the Catholic Hospital Association, the Protestant Hospital 
Association, the Committee of Physicians for the Improvement of 
Medical Care, the American Dental Association, the National Medi- 
cal Association, the National Organization for Public Health 
Nurses, the American Public Welfare Association, the American 
Association of Social Workers, the American Association of Medical 
Social Workers, the National Tuberculosis Association, the Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene, the Birth Control Research 
Bureau, the American Osteopathic Association, the National Chiro- 
practic Association, the American Optometric Association. 

During these conferences many controversial points were thor- 
oughly discussed, light was thrown upon aspects of the program 
that had not been made sufficiently clear in the report, and 
misunderstandings were cleared away. Complete agreement on the 
main features of the program was reached in many of the con- 
ference discussions, and substantial agreement on many phases of 
the program by all the groups. 

During this period of conference discussions the Interdepart- 
mental Committee and the technical committees weighed care- 
fully the opinions that were expressed relating to administration, 
scope of program, methods of financing, methods of maintenance 
of quality of care, groups of the population to be included, the 
functions of Federal and State agencies, and many other problems 
related to the implementation of the program. As a result of 
these deliberations a final report to the President was drawn up 
by the Interdepartmental Committee covering the essential points 
of the program as laid before the National Health Conference but 
altering in one respect the original recommendations. The final 
report was submitted to the President in January 1939 and trans- 
mitted by him to the Congress later in the month. 

The details of the National Health Program itself you will hear 
shortly from Dr. Falk. 

The technical committee on medical care in formulating recom- 
mendations for a broad program of health and medical services 
has carried out, in part at least, the original instructions of the 
President when he asked the Interdepartmental Committee, 
through the use of special committees of physicians and other 
persons within the Government service, to study and make recom- 
mendations concerning specific aspects of the Government’s 
health activities, The usefulness of the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee and its technical committees as a device for coordinating 
the work of the various departments and agencies of Government 
has, in my opinion, been proved. As a device for interagency 
planning for action in the field of social welfare its usefulness 

as also been clearly demonstrated. 

In our scheme of democratic government, which gives to the 
Chief Executive responsibility for making recommendations to the 
Congress for legislative action, it is important that the technical 
and administrative knowledge and experience of experts within the 
Government service, as well as from without, be made available 
from time to time to the Chief Executive. This, of course, may 
be done and is done through the heads of executive departments 
when the problems under consideration involve but one depart- 
ment. When, however, the need for legislative action cuts across 
the functions of several departments, as happens in the fields of 
health and welfare, the use of an interdepartmental committee 
to bring together facts and make recommendations to the Chief 
Executive has proved to be a valuable method of Government 
procedure. 

The procedure outlined in the Executive order creating and in- 
structing the Interdepartmental Committee to Coordinate Health 
and Welfare Activities is not actually comparable to the British 
scheme for a “responsible ministry” which may initiate legisla- 
tive proposals, but it suggests it, in that responsibility has been 
given to several executive departments and agencies jointly to 
make recommendations in respect to improving the health and 
welfare activities of the Federal Government. As I have pointed 
out, the problems of social-welfare planning within the Federal 
Government involve nearly all, if not all, departments and many 
agencies. Reorganization may bring together many of the agencies 
with primary responsibility in this field. Unless, however, such a 
Federal department can include also those agencies whose chief 
concern is the fundamental interests of wage earners and self- 
employed persons in industry and agriculture, it would seem likely 
that the Interdepartmental Committee to Coordinate Health and 
Welfare Activities would still be necessary for continuous and con- 
structive planning in the Federal Government. 
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[From Collier’s Magazine] 
WAGNER PUBLIC HEALTH BILL—HERE’S TO Your HEALTH 


The extreme hand wringers and viewers-with-alarm estimate that 
about 40,000,000 persons in the United States are without adequate 
medical care—almost a third of us. The extreme conservatives in 
the American Medical Assoclation's upper councils say the figure 
can't be more than 40,000. 

We surmise that the truth must lie somewhere between these two 
extremes. You usually find the truth somewhere between the 
extremes in any argument. 

We also surmise, as laymen who have consulted informed and 
intelligent medical men, that the national health bill, introduced 
in Congress by Senator ROBERT F. WAGNER (Democrat, New York), 
had better pass at this session or the next, 

The bill is being cursed as “socialistic” by medical conservatives, 
and as timid and inadequate by the aforementioned hand wring- 
ers—which indicates to us that it must be about as good a bill as the 
general run of us could ask for. = 

For all the pooh-poohing of the A. M. A. big shots, the committee 
on cost of medical care did find an extremely spotty public-health 
service situation existing in this country as of the year 1932, when 
the committee’s historic 28-volume report on the subject came out. 

At that time almost one-half of the more than 3,000 counties in 
the 48 States were entirely without registered hospitals. Nor were 
the larger cities and towns adequately served in all cases. Either 
sufficient medical service was simply lacking or large slices of the 
population didn’t have the money to pay for the medical service 
they needed. 

That was in 1932. Recent surveys show that we have made little, 
if any, progress away from 1932 conditions. The depression wolf 
has kept at least one foot stuck in the door all these years. It 
looks as if only Federal Government action, with State coopera- 
tion, can begin a systematic jacking up of the national health. 

Senator WacNer’s bill is aimed at four objectives: 

1. The increase Federal grants-in-aid to State public-health work 
in the fields of maternity and child care and of control of syphilis, 
tuberculosis, malaria, pneumonia, cancer, etc. 

2. To obtain wider and fairer distribution of hospital beds. 

3. To systematize medical care for (a) reliefers and (b) people 
in the lower income brackets who cannot meet current costs of 
medical care. 

4. To develop some sort of insurance program against wage losses 
caused by sickness or physical disability. 

The bill provides for the governmental machinery that would be 
needed to administer it. It prescribes certain common-sense stand- 
ards of service. It makes due allowance for the fact that some 
States are less wealthy than others. The emphasis is mainly on 
prevention of sickness and on training of personnel on a scale 
large enough to meet real public needs. Estimated cost is about 
$85,000,000 a year—small change, indeed, alongside billion-dollar 
relief appropriations and proposals to siphon hundreds of millions 
into seemingly 98 percent phoneys like the Florida ship canal. 

Maybe we're naive or starry-eyed, though we hope not, but we 
can’t make out how this bill threatens to regiment the doctors 
or turn them into a gang of Government clerks, as feared by some 
of the A. M. A. leaders. 

The four objectives listed above were endorsed last September 
by the A. M. A.’s own house of delegates, which makes the regula- 
tions that govern the A. M. A.’s members. The bill itself, far from 
being one of those overnight inspirations that sometimes come to 
lawmakers to the grave peril of the Nation, was put together by 
Senator WAGNER only after long and painstaking consultations with 
doctors, social workers, and public-health officials. 

Perhaps the best single argument in the bill’s favor is that it 
is sponsored by Senator WAGNER, who is a careful and conscien- 
tious liberal legislator if there ever was one. Incidentally, we 
don’t owe the Senator anything; we simply throw out this compli- 
ment in passing because we happen to mean it. 

That the masses of America are demanding more, better, and 
cheaper medical service is a fact, not theory, whether you like 
that fact or deplore it. That medical service in this country is 
spottily distributed is indicated by the best evidence available. 
That it costs too much in some cases seems well established— 
though it is equally well established that many doctors do far 
too much charity work, and that a malodorously high percentage 
of patients make it a practice to pay the doctor’s bill last, if at all. 

The Wagner bill looks like the best answer thought up thus 
far to this complex and urgent challenge. It isn’t the best answer 
imaginable, by a long shot. If it becomes law, defects will no 
doubt begin showing up immediately, and will have to be plugged 
by amendments. 

But as a starter, this one looks good. It we don’t adopt this one 
or something like it, the politicians will most likely sell us some 
phony system of compulsory State medicine that will enslave 
doctors and patients alike to the politicians. We don't believe 
the majority of Americans want that, any more than they want 
the present happy-go-lucky medical scramble to carry on un- 
modified. r 

After all, our whole national wealth and well-being are based 
on only two prime foundation stones. One of these foundation 
stones is the health of the land we live on. The other is the 
average health of the people who live on that land, in city or 
country. 
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Hon. ROBERT F. WAGNER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 

Whereas there are over 600,000 tuberculosis cases in the United 
States, over 80,000 are discharged annually from sanatoria and 
hospitals and over 50 percent of these die or relapse within 5 years 
after discharge, the great majority of whom medical authorities 
state could have been saved by suitable rehabilitation and after- 
care, and provisions for alleviation of these conditions are not 
now indicated in your bill; 

Now, therefore, we, the undersigned, respectfully urge that pro- 
visions be included in the national health law for the establish- 
ment of a separate tuberculosis commission to be set up for the 
proper control and handling of all phases of tuberculosis. This 
commission to create facilities for: 

1, Vocational guidance, training, and adult education during 
8 of the tuberculous. 

. Continuation of this training, if necessary, after discharge 
3250 the sanatorium. 

3. 9 graduated employment and rehabilitation of discharged 

tlents. 

4. Financial aid for the needy discharged tuberculous who no 
longer need hospitalization but are unable to work. 

5. Work in sheltered shops or camps for the chronic infectious 
tuberculous who can no longer benefit from hospitalization. 

Sıx THOUSAND SIGNATURES. 


WASHINGTON NEWS F ON SOCIAL LEGISLATI 
Washington, D. C., July 31 51039. 
Senator ROBERT WAGNER. 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Senator WAGNER: You may be interested in the results of a 
poll which has recently been conducted by the Washington News 
Letter on Social tion regarding the national health program. 
Ballots were sent to all State public-welfare directors. These offi- 
cials were selected for this poll because their work gives them inti- 
mate and first-hand knowledge of the problems of low-income 
groups. Inasmuch as their official position gives them expert 
knowledge of conditions among socially . groups, their 
judgment should be of special interest and 

Eighty-five percent of these officials replying were 8 lavor of the 
Wagner health bill, S. 1620. Enclosed is a summary of these replies. 

Sincerely yours, 
GLEN LEET. 


WASHINGTON NEWS LETTER ON SOCIAL LEGISLATION, 
Washington, D. C. 
Your ballot: 

I do favor the Wagner health program. 

Comments: I am, of course, very strongly in favor of this bill, 
in general. However, the bill should make it clear that States 
should be allowed to operate the plan according to local set-ups. 
For instance, the existing policy of having States submit a plan 
for social security is a far better method than designating some 
particular agency or agencies. The relationship between depend- 
ency and the care of the needy sick is liable to be thrown badly 
out of balance if this work were taken over entirely by the 
health department, for instance. Other minor amendments will 
be needed, but the bill, in general, I favor heartily. 

Name; David C. Adie. 

Position: New York State Commissioner of Social Welfare. 

Address: 112 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 


WASHINGTON News LETTER ON SOCIAL LEGISLATIO: 
Washington, | D. Cc. 
I do favor the Wagner health program. 
Comments: An excellent beginning in a most important field. 
Name: H. Dewey Anderson. 
Position; Director, State Relief Administration of California. 
Address: 180 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


WASHINGTON News LETTER on SOCIAL LEGISLATION, 
Washington, D. C. 
I do favor the Wagner health program, 
Comments: None. 
Name: A. U. Johnson. 
Position: Commissioner of Public Welfare. 
Address: State Office Building, Baton Rouge, La. 


WASHINGTON News LETTER ON SOCIAL LEGISLATION, 
Washington, D. C. 
I do favor the general provisions of the Wagner health program. 
Comments: None. 
Name: P. D. Flanner, director. 
Position: Public welfare department. 
Address: 315 South Carroll Street, Madison, Wis. 


WASHINGTON News LETTER on SOCIAL LEGISLATION, 


Washington, D. C. 
I do favor the Wagner Health Program. 
Comments: The Wagner Health Program in its practical appli- 
cation brings into action Federal, State, and local resources to 
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produce happier living conditions for all of us. This investment 
in health serves to compound the returns on our investments in 
education and other services and in time will, through its positive 
effect, pay for itself through the elimination of the bill for ill 
health which has proved so costly in the past. 

Name: Charles F. Ernst. 

Position: Director, wae. department of social security. 

Address: Olympia, W. 


Concorp, N. H., June 2, 1939. 
GLEN 


LEET, 
Editor, Washington News Letter, 
1733 Nineteenth Street NW.: 

Further adoption Wagner's national health program assistance 
in general medical care program especially urgent. 

Harry O. PAGE, 
Commissioner, New Hampshire Department of Public 
Weljare. 
STATE or NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELPARE, 
Concord, N. H., June 2, 1939. 
Mr. GLEN LEET, 

Editor, Washington News Letter on Social Legislation, 
1733 Nineteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Leer: I am hopeful that Congress will act favorably on 
Senator Wacner’s national health program. Surely none of us who 
works in the welfare field from day to day has any question as to 
the wisdom of the objectives which the bill sets forth. I know that 
this is especially true in the case of an expanded program for general 
medical care. An analysis of direct-relief case loads indicates that 
the need for medical care is a major reason for a large number of 
persons applying for relief. In too many instances these people who 
are able to care for themselves until the need for a doctor or hospi- 
talization comes and who do not want to apply for public aid wait 
too long before calling for medical care and the result is that longer 
treatment is required at greater costs. Here in the little State of 
New Hampshire the medical and hospital expenses for direct-relief 
cases approximate nearly $400,000 each year and this burden is a 
terrific one upon the counties and towns responsible for the admin- 
istering and financing of direct relief. The help which Senator 
Wacner’s bill would bring to this program would ease considerably 
the costs upon political subdivisions in the State and would make 
for more adequate medical care to the needy. 

The other phases of the national health program are equally urgent 
in their need and would tend to alleviate serious problems which we 
clearly recognize but which because of a lack of funds we are unable 
to do anything about. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry O. Pace, Commissioner. 
STATE or MONTANA, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, 

Helena, Mont., June 3, 1939. 

(Re Senator WacNner’s national health program.) 

Mr. GLEN LEET, 

Editor, Washington News Letter on Social Legislation, 
1733 Nineteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. LEET: Your wire dated June 1 has been received 
if I favor the Wagner national health program. Let me confess 
that I have not had the time to study this bill and plan, but that 
in a general way I favor the extension of Government health 
services, 

In all cases where the individual cannot help himself, it seems 
to me that it is the function of the Government to render the 
service. Only a very few people have the knowledge and skill re- 
quired for preserving their health and training their physical ail- 
ments. It is true that these services may be purchased, but usually 
they come so high that they are not obtained to the extent that 
the welfare of the individual requires. Group treatment appears 
to be the solution, and that usually involves action through some 
branch of the Government. 

When a man working for wages is attacked by disease or accident 
that requires surgical operations and long stay in a hospital, the 
economic shock to the family is so great that it takes a long time 
to overcome its evil effects. This should be remedied. 

Health is probably the most valuable asset of a human being, and 
it should be guarded to a greater extent than is now being done. 

With all good wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
I. M. Branpgorp, Administrator. 


— 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF. June 5, 1939. 
GLEN LEET, 
Editor, Washington News Letter on Social Legislation, 
1733 Nineteenth Street: 


Just returned to office. Wagner health program socially sound, 
Amendments to section 200 welfare institutions code of California 
now before legislature to meet requirements not passed to date. 


FLORENCE L, TURNER, 
Director, State Department of Social Welfare. 
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AUSTIN, TEX., June 1, 1939. 
GLEN LEET, 
Editor, Washington News Letter on Social Legislation, 
1733 Nineteenth Street, NW., Washington, D. C.: 


Wagner's bill is based on recommendations of special research 
group composed of Nation’s leading health and welfare experts is 
progressive and forward looking. Social-security program in Amer- 
ica will never be complete without health protection for those who 
cannot afford medical care. Prevention of the need for medical 
care more important than protection. But as with old-age assist- 
ance prevention is too late and protection essential. Socialized 
medicine in America is seemingly inevitable. 


W. A. $ 
Director, Old-Age Assistance Commission. 


— 


STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, 
Columbia, S. C., June 1, 1939. 
Mr. GLEN LEET, 
Editor, Washington News Letter on Social Legislation, 
1733 Nineteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. LEET: I am in receipt of your night letter of May 31 
asking an expression of approval or disapproval of Senator WAGNER'S 
national health program, and in reply I will say that I have been 
able to give only limited consideration to S. 1620, introduced by 
Senator WaGNER on February 28, 1939. Assuming that your in- 
quiry refers to this measure as embodying Senator WacNER’s 
health program, I favor the plan. 
Yours very truly, 
Tuomas H. DANIEL, State Director. 


— 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 1, 1939. 
| GLEN LEET, 
Editor, Washington News Letter on Social Legislation, 
1733 Nineteenth Street NW.: 
In the main I favor Senator WacnER’s national health program. 
THURMAN A. GOTTSCHALK, 
Administrator, Department of Public Welfare. 


SALT LAKE Crry, Uran, June 1, 1939. 
GLEN LEET, 


Editor, Washington News Letters on Social Legislation, 
1733 Nineteenth Street: 
Re telegram May 31 favor public-health program supported from 
ublic funds whether it be under Senator Wacner’s bill or other 
TPeisiation. 
J. W. GILLMAN. 


RALEIGH, N. C., June 2, 1939. 
-GLEN LEET, 
Editor, Washington News Letter on Social Legislation, 
1733 Nineteenth Street: 
Have not read complete text Wagner health bill, but strongly 
‘endorse its general principles as outlined in digest of bill. 
Mrs. W. T. Bost. 
JACKSON, Miss., June 1, 1939. 
GLEN LEET, 
Editor, Washington News Letter on Social Legislation: 
Favor some kind national health program that will provide hos- 
pitalization and medical care needy sick. 
W. F. Bonn, 
Department of Public Welfare. 


Santa Fe, N. MEX., June 2, 1939. 
GLEN 


LEET, 

Editor, Washington News Letter on Social Legislation: 

The New Mexico Department of Public Welfare favors Senator 
Wacner’s national health p Preventative health services 
for the State are insufficient. Hospital facilities and medical service 
inadequate. No economic protection against loss of wages during 
illness. Health services and facilities offered by the Wagner na- 
tional health bill will aid in meeting New Mexico health needs. 

Mrs. JENNIE M. KIRBY, 
Director, New Mexico Department of Public Welfare. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., June 1, 1939. 
GLEN LEET, 
Editor Washington News Letter on Social Legislation: 
Retel general principles embodied in Senator Wacner’s national 
health program favored by me. 
Loura DUNN, 
Commissioner Alabama Department of Public Welfare. 


ST. PAUL, MINN., June 1, 1939. 
-GLEN LEET, 


Editor Washington News Letter on Social Legislation: 

Strongly favor Senator WadNER'S national health bill. Only one 
broad qualification for extension of health services. Namely main- 
tenance of principle of patient's choice of physician. 

BENJAMIN E. YOUNGDAHL, 
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STATE OF MINNESOTA, 
STATE BOARD oF CONTROL, 
St. Paul, June 1, 1939. 
Mr, GLEN LEET, 


Editor, Washtngton News Letter on Social Legislation, 
1733 Nineteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mn. LEET: I regret that I have not replied to your inquiry 
on Senator WacNeEr’s national health program before this date. 
My wire sent you this morning stated: 

“Strongly favor Senator WacGNer’s national health bill. Only 
one broad qualification for extension of health services, namely, 
maintenance of principle of patient’s choice of physician.” 

To many of us, it is obvious that there are large areas, both 
geographic and in the population group, that are not today receiv- 
ing the proper or necessary medical care and health service. This 
is true not only among those who today are not beneficiaries of some 
type of public aid but it even includes many who are on the vari- 
ous forms of public-relief rolls. Many of the present relief pro- 
grams either carry insufficient funds or are so constructed legally or 
otherwise as to make it impossible to include the proper amounts 
in the grants for necessary medical services. In some of the pro- 
grams the legal maxima alone prevents this inclusion. Among 
those receiving some type of public aid, perhaps the greatest un- 
cared-for need in terms of medical service is in the so-called direct- 
relief group. The current tendency of local governments all over 
the country to economize deprives many not only of positive con- 
structive and rehabilitative medical care, but even in many in- 
stances of emergency care. This statement is made with the full 
knowledge that a large proportion of the doctors are usually will- 
ing to give free service in emergency situations. 

There is one phase of a health program that I would like to 
emphasize. I believe it necessary to maintain the fundamental 
principle of the patient’s choice of physician. As far as I am able 
to interpret it, the Wagner health program does not violate that 
basic principle. The medical-care programs carried out under 
F. E. R. A. auspices several years ago were quite successful in many 
States, and that principle was maintained. 

One of the important things about Senator WAGNER’s program is 
that it tends to put the emphasis on public health in general. It 
seems to me that it is axiomatic that if we are to increase health 
happiness in this country, a program of health education and a 
program with emphasis on prevention must receive a large share 
of attention. 

The Wagner health program will probably do another thing. At 
the present time governmental health and medical services in most 
of the States are somewhat uncorrelated and disintegrated. Each 
program carries its own limited qualifications for medical services, 
and frequently the total services are somewhat disbursed among 
several State and local agencies, The Wagner plan will have the 
tendency to merge health services and to integrate them in one 
administrative agency or under one competent and qualified medical 


rson. 
It seems to me that the Wagner plan is worthy of support. 
Sincerely yours, 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE, 
BENJAMIN E. YOUNGDAHL, 
Director. 


[Washington News] 
My DAY—IMMIGRANTS WILL CONTRIBUTE TO Our WELL-BEING 
(By Eleanor Roosevelt) 


Hype Parx, Tuesday.—I have just read a little pamphlet called 
Refugee Facts, a study of the German refugee in America, issued 
by the American Friends Service Committee. It is an interesting 
little pamphlet, and some of the facts I think will be new to 
many people just as they were to me. 

For instance, did you know that under the national origins law, 
enacted in 1924 and amended in 1929, 153,774 immigrants are 
allowed to come to this country annually, but of this number 
Great Britain and Ireland have had as their quota 83,574, and last 
year only 4,551 people came in under those quotas? This means 
that not 75,000 came into this country, in spite of the larger quota 
allowance. 

During the 6-year period from 1932 through June 1938 a total 
of 241,962 immigrants were admitted into the United States for 
permanent residence. During this same period 246,449 immigrants 
previously admitted to this country for permanent residence 
moved away, so that, roughly, during the 6 years of the Nazi 
regime in Germany, 4,487 more aliens departed than were admit- 
ted to the United States. Of course, of the number admitted 50 
percent are not looking for employment, being children under 18, 
married women, or old people. 

A number of other interesting facts are in this pamphlet, 
including the experience which England has had with its recent 
German refugees, Jews, Catholics, and Protestants. The items 
which interested me most, however, dealt with refugees admitted 
to the United States. They were the following: “One German 
textile man used to own a shirt factory in Germany and sold his 
wares to South America. Having to leave his homeland, he has 
transferred his factory to our country and is employing American 
labor to supply his customers as before. 

“Harmonicas and accordions used to be imported from Germany; 
now a refugee has set up a shop for the making of these instru- 
ments and American workers are making them. 
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“A German firm exported until recently certain types of wool 
hosiery to the United States. Now the three refugees who had 
owned this firm have reestablished it in Massachusetts and are 
employing 38 American workers in the manufacture of goods which 
have been imported previously from abroad. “Another refugee 
has brought over from Germany a patented process used in the 
manufacture of gloves. The firm he established to utilize this 
patent now does an annual business of $100,000.” 

Since no country prospers if its population is on the decline, the 
above facts seem to indicate that these immigrants will contribute 
to our well-being as have similar groups in our past history. 
They seem to be, in the main, a group of valuable citizens, 


PERSPECTIVE 
(By Raymond Moley) 
LET THEM IN 


Apparently our big, brave American Congress, representing the 
richest, the most powerful, and reputedly the most generous Nation 
in the world, is groveling before the prospect of a peaceful invasion 
by 20,000 children. The Wagner-Rogers bill seems to be stuck in 
the House Committee on Immigration and to have been reported 
out of the Senate Committee with vitiating amendments, despite 
the support and despite the moving pleas of the representatives of 
nonpartisan organizations and of great religious, educational, and 
social agencies. 

This bill is a grant of authority to admit into the United States 
not more than 10,000 German children in excess of the present 
quota during each of the calendar years 1939 and 1940. No child 
would be eligible for admission who is over 14 years of age, and 
no child would be admitted unless satisfactory assurance had been 
given by responsible private individuals or by responsible private 
organizations that the child would not become a public charge. 
This is the whole proposal—a grant of authority, to the extent that 
satisfactory assurances are given, permitting as an emergency 
matter, the rescue from Germany of a limited number of young 
children. These German children are of all sorts of religions, but 
it is hardly necessary to say that this country has never entertained 
the idea of imposing a religious test upon either people who come to 
it or those who are here already. 

The ostensible arguments against this proposal are hardly wor- 
thy of note. The answer to the argument that these children will 
become public charges is direct and conclusive. Plans have been 
worked out for the selection and placement of the children. Ab- 
solute commitments for their care by individuals and social agen- 
cies have been made. Neither will these children become important 
competitive factors in the labor market. The support of this 
proposal by both the A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. is our assurance 
on this point. There is a further argument that we should not 
take German children if we are unwilling to take the children of 
other nations who are suffering privation and want. But the 
situation of these German children is not comparable to the situ- 
ation of the children in any other nation. The governments of 
the other nations do not actually drive out children, while the 
German Government is intent upon getting rid of those children 
it already treats as outcasts. There is the further consideration 
that, according to every indication, money raised in the United 
States for needy children in countries other than Germany reaches 
those children. 

Of course the real obstacle to speedy action on this measure is 
the fear that debate in the open will loose the tongues of certain 
Members of Congress who are itching to burn verbal fiery crosses. 
The threat that such a discussion will be precipitated is con- 
temptible blackmail. It deserves summary treatment. Sponsors 
of the bill need not shrink from this kind of argument. Their 
cause is unimpeachable. To permit a few bigoted and misguided 
individuals to impose a check upon the clear duty of this Con- 
gress is to underestimate the common sense and to impugn the 
integrity of the American people. 

Americans have had occasion in the past few weeks to 
hang their heads in shame over the tragic circumstance which 
turned the St. Louis, with its 900 homeless and helpless people, 
back to Europe. We threw up our hands while little Belgium, 
among others, opened its doors. This callous indifference ought 
not to prevail again. Every American able to buy a postcard 
should remind the American Congress to pass the original Wagner- 
Rogers bill—in the name of America’s generous tradition, in the 
name of common sense, in the name of simple humanity, in the 
name of God. 


WASHINGTON News LETTER on SOCIAL LEGISLATION, 
Washington, D. C., July 27, 1939. 
Re: Refugee children. 


Senator ROBERT F. WAGNER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WAGNER: The Washington News Letter on Social 
Legislation has been conducting a series of polls on expert opinion 
on matters of social legislation currently before Congress. We 
have just concluded a poll to determine the reactions of State 
directors of child-welfare programs to your bill, Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 64, ding refugee children. The child-welfare directors 
were selected for this poll as being a responsible group, having 
expert knowledge of the problems of child placement in America; 
therefore, we considered their judgments on this matter to be of 
special value. 
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Replies received to date indicate that 85.7 percent favor Senate 
Joint Resolution 64. Enclosed is a summary of these replies. 
Sincerely yours, 
GLEN LEET. 


JULY 11, 1939. 


I do favor Senate Joint Resolution 64. 

Comments: 

I am very much interested in the passage of the Wagner-Rogers 
bill, and believe that it is important that our Government demon- 
strate at this time that it is still interested in fostering the ideas 
of tolerance on which it was originally founded. 

It seems to me that its disapproval of the bill will not only 
deprive children of a possible opportunity for a better life, but will 
indicate that this country has lost the fundamental ideas of 
freedom. 

Name: Rosemary Reinhold. 

Position: Director, Bureau of Community Work. 

Address: Department of Welfare, Harrisburg, Pa. 


WASHINGTON NEWS LETTER ON SOCIAL LEGISLATION, 
Washington, D. C., July 7, 1939. 

I do favor Senate Joint Resolution 64. 

Comments: In the existing strain and stress which recent de- 
velopments in Europe have brought to the child life there, it would 
seem that a country as fortunate as ours should contribute to the 
greatest extent possible toward the relief of such strain and stress, 
I would, however, qualify my approval of Senate Joint Resolution 
64 by saying that adequate plans made for refugee children in 
this country should be carefully thought out before their accept- 
ance, both for the sake of this group of children as well as for 
the sake of the many dependent children for whom our country 
is now caring. 

Name: Helen Richardson. 

Position: Acting superintendent, Bureau of Charities. 

Address: Oak and Ninth Streets, Columbus, Ohio. 


I do favor Senate Joint Resolution 64. 

Comments: I am in favor of the above bill because I believe 
that the strength and resources of this country are great enough 
to share with this group of unfortunate children in spite of the 
fact that we are faced with extremely serious problems in rela- 
tion to our own people. My conviction is strengthened by the 
fact that the plan of care for these children has been worked out 
carefully and should mean the absorption of the children into 
families and agencies without any threat to the children here 
needing the same type of care. One of our staff members has 
been active in promoting this bill, having been stimulated to do 
so by Dr. Marion Kenworthy, of New York. Any promotion of 
the bill has been done on an individual basis and not as a staff 
ener of the department of welfare, Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Name: Helen C. Hubbell, 

Position: Supervisor, rural extension untt. 

Address: Department of welfare. 


I do favor Senate Joint Resolution 64. 
Name: N. W. MacDonald. 

Position: Director of Social Welfare. 
Address: Augusta, Maine. 


I do favor Senate Joint Resolution 64. 

Comments: 

This bill if passed will enable the people of the United States to 
assume their share of responsibility for providing German refugee 
children with an opportunity to grow up in a democratic setting. 

Name: Lena Parrott. 

Position: Superior Child Welfare Service, Bureau Social Wel- 
fare, Maine. 

Address: Augusta, Maine. 

I do favor Senate Joint Resolution 64. 

Name: Mary Lois Pyles. 

Position: Director, Division of Child Welfare. 

Address: State Social Security Commission of Missouri, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 

I do favor Senate Joint Resolution 64. 

Comment: 

While a State such as ours could not participate in any ex- 
tensive fashion, the Jewish group here is prosperous and active. 
The separation of the German children from their own kin and 
roots is regrettable and unsound, but seems to be a humanitarian 
necessity at this time. United States seems a logical haven for them. 

Name: Beth Muller. 

Position: State director of Child Welfare. 

Address: 1910 Arch Street, Little Rock, Ark. 


— 


I do favor Senate Joint Resolution 64. 

Comments: 

At present the Children’s Service Bureau of the Hebrew Orphans’ 
Home is cooperating with the National Jewish Council in the place- 
ment of a limited number of Jewish refugee children in the area 
covered by the Children’s Service Bureau. 
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Because of limited facilities for child-placing in Georgia and 
the great needs of the children of Georgia, which are unmet, it is 
impossible for the State of Georgia to assume any responsibility 
regarding refugee children. 

Name: Henry B. Mays, Jr. 

Position: Director, Child Welfare Division, State Department of 
Public Welfare. 

Address: 329 Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


I do favor Senate Joint Resolution 64. 
Name: Howard L. Russell. 

Position: Secretary of Assistance. 
Address: Harrisburg, Pa. 


I do favor Senate Joint Resolution 64. 

Name: Marion A. Joyce. 

Position: Director of division of child guardianship. 
Address! Statehouse, Boston, Mass. 


I do favor Senate Joint Resolution 64. 

Name: Josephine Webster. 

Position: Welfare training assistant, New York State Department 
of Social Welfare. 

Address: 112 State Street, Albany. 


I do favor Senate Joint Resolution 64. 
Comments: I am in favor of the above-designated resolution 
without reservation. 
Name: W. L. Painter. 
„ Director of Children's Bureau, Department of Public 
elfare. 
Address: Travelers Building, Richmond, Va. 


I do favor Senate Joint Resolution 64. 

Comments: This resolution was discussed with 12 persons hold- 
ing responsible social-work positions in Utah. Ten of the group 
favored the proposal provided necessary safeguards were taken to 
insure placement of the children in accordance with the recognized 
standards. 

Name: Anna Sundwall. 

Position: Chief, Division of Child Welfare Services. 

Address: 139 State Capitol, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


— 


I do favor Senate Joint Resolution 64. 

Name: David C. Adie. 

Position: New York State Commissioner of Social Welfare. 
Address: Albany, N. Y. 


I do favor Senate Joint Resolution 64. 

Comments: I do favor this bill and have contacted our Repre- 
sentatives in Washington advising this. 

Name: Marie V. Smith. 

Position: Director, Child Welfare Division. 

Address: Colorado State Department of Public Welfare, Denver, 
Colo. 


I do favor Senate Joint Resolution 64. 

Name: Kathryn D. Goodwin. 

Position: Assistant Director. 

Address: Wisconsin Public Welfare Department. 


I do favor Senate Joint Resolution 64. 

Comment: In my opinion, the Wagner-Rogers proposal merits 
support as a measure to enable partial treatment of a pressing 
humanitarian problem on the basis of the needs of the individual 
children involved. 

Name: Charles J. Ernst. 

Position: Director, State Department of Social Security. 

Address: Olympia, Wash. 


I do favor Senate Joint Resolution 64. 

Name: Milly N. Pope. ` 

Position: Supervisor, division of children’s aid, California State 
Department of Social Welfare. 

Address: 616 K Street, Sacramento. 


AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR DEMOCRACY 
AND INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM 


New York City, July 19, 1939. 
Senator ROBERT F. WAGNER, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR WAGNER: About 2 months ago the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York prepared a report entitled 
“Conquest by Immigration.” Our committee considers that report 
to be a serious attack on American traditions of liberty and 
tolerance. 

Because the report of the chamber is put forth in the guise of 
science, we had a committee of experts prepare a reply which we 
are submitting to you for your earnest consideration. 

I might add that our reply has received the endorsement of 
nine of America’s leading scientists and historians: Dr. Charles 
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A. Beard, Prof. L. J. Stadler of the University of Missouri, Prof. 
George H. Shull of Princeton University, Profs. Gordon W. Allport 
and A. M. Schlesinger of Harvard University, Profs. Robert M. Mac- 
Iver and L. C. Dunn of Columbia University, Prof. J. M. Cooper 
of the Catholic University of America, and Prof. Th. Dobzhansky 
of the California Institute of Technology. 

We think that our reply is important enough to be read into 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, and we should feel highly honored 
if you would consent to do it. 

Respectfully yours, 


M. I. FINKELSTEIN, 
Secretary, New York Committee. 


Cory or LETTER SENT BY THE NEw YORK SECTION OF THE AMERICAN 
COMMITTEE FOR DEMOCRACY AND INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM TO THE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


It was with amazement that we read the report of the special 
committee on immigration and naturalization of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the State of New York—and the attendant pub- 
licity—proclaiming the very same racial myths which are causing 
so much hatred and brutality in the world today. 

Mr. Harry H. Laughlin, of the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, who wrote this report, asserts that immigration into the 
United States should be cut down to the vanishing point in the 
interest of “race integrity” and “race improvement.” 

The underlying principles on which the report is based are that: 

1. Every nationality—English, French, Irish, Italian, Spanish, 
etc., is a “race.” 

2. Every “race“ has its inherent, unalterable, physical, mental, 
and moral qualities. 

3. Some of these “races” are superior and others inferior, and 
progress in human society and culture is primarily due to the 
biological endowment of “racial purity.” 

4. The successful development of a nation requires it to “estab- 
lish racial standards, to hold the country against all would-be 
invaders, whether tbey come as enemies in battle or as friendly 
immigrants.” 

5. The immigrant policy of the United States should be governed 
by biological or racial considerations because “progress cannot be 
built on mongrel melting pots.” 

6. The cost of public institutions for the mentally ill and for 
other public charges is largely due to the immigration of “racially 
inferior stock.” 

The entire argument follows the theory of innate racial qualities. 
Serious psychologists, anthropologists, and sociologists have em- 
phasized over and over again that it is absurd to speak of any 
nation as a biological unit or race, and that no proof has ever been 
given to show that the mental, cultural, or moral characteristics 
of a so-called race can be deduced from its descent. Last December 
the American Anthropological Association—certainly more compe- 
tent than the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York to 
pass judgment on such matters—unanimously adopted the follow- 
ing resolution: Be it 

Resolved, That the American Anthropological Association repudi- 
ates racialism and adheres to the following statement of facts: 

“J. Race involves the inheritance of similar physical varia- 
tions by large groups of mankind, but its psychological and 
cultural connotations, if they exist, have not been ascertained by 
science; © * * 

“3. Anthropology provides no scientific basis for discrimination 
against any people on the ground of racial inferiority, religious 
affiliation, or linguistic heritage.” 

Mr. Laughlin merely asserts that “the t must furnish 
the blood—that is, the inherent qualities and capacities which 
will respond favorably to our environment” (p. 39). He does 
not offer one shred of evidence to prove that such “inherent 
qualities and capacities” exist. Nor does he attempt to justify 
himself in assigning “superior” and “inferior” status to the va- 
rious races he enumerates. We feel justified in the suspicion that 
there is an ulterior motive in this indiscriminate and unscientific 
use of the term “race.” The term does service as an invective. 
It is a mere appeal to ignorant prejudice. Surely Mr. Laughlin 
knows that the modern populations of all parts of Europe as 
well as of America are the products of unceasing mixtures of 
peoples, and that the highest types of civilization of their re- 
spective times have belonged to such widely different peoples as 
those of Greece, Rome, France, Spain, Holland, England, Italy, 
and Germany—wherever historical conditions favored cultural 
development. 

There have been two major waves of immigration into the United 
States. The first from 1609 to about 1890 brought immigrants 
chiefly from northern and western Europe; the second, since 1890, 
chiefly from southern and eastern Europe. The first group came to 
a country that was still primarily agricultural, offering opportunity 
for advancement to the pioneer, the farmer, the entrepreneur. 
With the disappearance of free land, the spread of industrial pro- 
duction, and the rise of the large corporation, fewer opportunities 
were available to the immigrants of the second wave. Most of those 
who came efter 1890 became industrial laborers in the factories 
owned by those who had entered the country in the earlier stages. 
This applies to those coming from northern and western Europe as 
well, 


To Mr. Laughlin these developments in American history have no 
meaning. He pretends to believe that the difference between the 
two groups of immigrants is strictly biological. He believes that the 
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northern and western European is innately a “pioneer land-settler 
type” and that the southern and eastern European is the “indus- 
trial laborer type.” This contention was refuted in 1927 by Niles 
Carpenter, nts and Their Children, Census Monograph No. 
VII, published by the Bureau of the Census of the United States 
Department of Commerce, Using the census figures of 1920, Carpen- 
ter showed (on p. 293) that the immigrants who came from northern 
and western Europe after 1890 did not prefer to take up agriculture. 

“The Irish and the English, Scotch, and Welsh,” he writes, “are 
engaged in farming to a very limited extent, indeed, and eyen Ger- 
mans seem to be so employed to a smaller degree than the Bohe- 
mians and Moravians, who are a central European, that is, a ‘new 
immigrant,’ people. Neither do the ‘new’ immigrants engage chiefly 
in rough, unskilled labor, as is often stated. The Hebrews emphati- 
cally do not, and the Bohemians and Moravians are mostly farmers. 
On the other hand, a considerable number of Irish, who are ‘old’ 
immigrants par excellence, are so employed, while an even greater 
proportion of English, Scotch, and Welsh seem to be coal-mine 
operatives; that is, they are engaged in work that is heavy and 
laborious and not so skilled but that the ‘unskilled’ Polish, Italian, 
and Slovak peasants may also perform it.” 

The statistics used by Mr. Laughlin are entirely misleading. The 
last 107 pages (almost half) of the report are devoted to figures on 
the number of native and foreign-born inmates of State and Fed- 
eral hospitals for the mentally ill and of State and Federal penal 
institutions. The casual reader would naturally assume that this 
mass of figures substantiates the recommendations made in the 
report, but on examination it is found that the data, far from sup- 
porting Mr. Laughlin, actually supports the opposite of the view 
he holds. 

In order to use statistics to answer the question, Is there a high 
criminal rate among the foreign-born in the United States? we must 
first determine the percentage of foreign born in the country. Then 
We must compare this percentage with the percentage of foreign 
born in the prisons. This would be the only scientifically valid pro- 
cedure. Mr. Laughlin did not adopt this procedure, however. He 
limited himself to an enumeration of the number of foreign-born 
and native inmates of some State prisons and hospitals. Such an 
enumeration is meaningless. Furthermore, the age distribution of 
foreign-born and natives is different, and since the rates of crimi- 
nality and hospitalization change with age, this element must be 
taken into consideration. 

The following example is typical of Mr. Laughlin’s use of sta- 
tistics. He lists 946 foreign-born inmates in seven New York 
State prisons out of a total of 6,382 prisoners; that is 14.8 percent. 
This may seem like a high percentage, and that is obviously the 
impression intended. But New York State's foreign-born popula- 
tion is 25.9 percent of the total population (1930 census). In 
other words, 25.9 percent of the population was responsible for 
14.8 percent of the crimes (in the cases and for the period to 
which Mr. Laughlin's figures apply), while 74.1 percent (the 
native born) was responsible for 82.5 percent of these crimes. 

It should also be noted that many official reports are available 
on just this point. In 1934, the precise period with which Mr. 
Laughlin is dealing, there was submitted a report of the Legisla- 
tive Commission on Jails in Connecticut. The statistics in that 
report are much more complete than Mr. Laughlin's, and the con- 
clusion drawn is that “crime is not primarily the product of the 
foreign born, but it is chiefly American made, the product of 
American conditions and American citizens” (p. 72). 

Similarly, a statistical study of mental defectives in New York 
State by Dr. Benjamin Malzberg, of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Mental Hygiene led the author to conclude (American Jour- 
nal of Physiatry, 1936, p. 187): “Comparing rates of first admission 
among native- and foreign-born whites, we find that, after due 
consideration of age and environmental differences, the latter ex- 
ceed the former by only 8 percent. In several of the more impor- 
tant groups of psychoses there are no significant differences be- 
tween the rates of the two groups. It is highly probable that if 
proper corrections could be made for other environmental differ- 
ences, such as economic and occupational status, the remaining 
discrepancies in rates of first admissions would be either elim- 
inated or reduced to a degree easily reconcilable with a theory 
of environmental differentials.” 

We view with alarm the rapid spread in our own country of the 
hysterical cry that the alien or the Jew or the Catholic, or some 
other scapegoat, is responsible for all the ills of society. The 
report of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York 
seeks to lend scientific support to such demagoguery. We would 
not be true citizens of a democracy if we did not enter our vigor- 
ous protest against any such abuse of science. The scientist has 
an ethical obligation to avoid conclusions that are not warranted 
by the evidence, What can we say of the ethics of Mr. Laughlin 
when he makes a report which so patently violates all the rules 
of scientific method and procedure, or of the chamber of com- 
merce when it publishes such a report without ascertaining whether 
Mr. Laughlin's views are supported by reputable scientists? 

Science teaches—and we reaffirm—that an individual should be 
judged by his own qualities and not by assigning him to a group 
because he happens to have a certain head form, a certain form 
and color of hair, skin, and eyes, or a certain form of nose. There 
are differences among individuals, of course. We are not justified, 
however, in ass that there are inequalities among the dif- 
ferent nationalities (Mr. Laughlin chooses to call them races“) 
or that one people is born superior to another. Most of the 
observable differences between peoples of different nations are 
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merely different folk ways, the product of accumulated traditions 
in their past social These are readily transformed by 
environment, as has been abundantly demonstrated in the great 
mixture of peoples derived from all nations who have become ideal 
American citizens when they have lived in the social atmosphere 
of America for an adequate period of time to become adjusted. 

Any report that violates these basic principles—and uses the 
name of science to support the deed—deserves the outspoken con- 
demnation of all true Americans. 


ANNIVERSARY OF DEATH OF Hon. BENJAMIN NATHAN CARDOZO 


Benjamin Nathan Cardozo died at the height of his genius on 
July 9, 1938. At this time, 1 year after his passing, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted in the Appendix to the 
Recorp a brilliant and moving tribute to the late Justice, delivered 
on July 19, 1938, over station WHN, by Sol M. Stroock, an outstand- 
ing member of the New York bar: 


BENJAMIN NATHAN CARDOZO—A TRIBUTE 


Cardozo is dead! This headline arrested our gaze as we opened 
our morning newspaper on that Ty Sunday, scarcely more than 
a week ago. A whole Nation had known for many anxious weeks 
that the end was imminent, but, nevertheless, we waited with 
bated breath, hoping that by some miracle our leader and guide 
would be spared for continued service and devotion to our country 
and to our people. Cardozo is dead! But he will live in the 
lives of those made better by his presence here. 

I bring tonight only a few flowers gathered in the garden of 
memory as a tribute to our beloved friend and comrade. I 
speak not of the great jurist, the incomparable builder of our 
law, nor of the distinguished philosopher whose pearls of wisdom 
have inspired a whole generation of scholars. I speak of the man 
and the friend whose complete selflessness and whose gentleness 
and modesty charmed us and bound us to him with ties of en- 
during affection. Others competent to do so will appraise this 
great man’s contributions to law, to philosophy, to the science of 
government, and to the many other fields of intellectual endeavor 
in which he labored so yaliantly and so effectively. 

Those who knew him best and loved him most count their 
blessings in the treasures of his self-sacrificing and devoted life, 
poured out by him in such boundless measure to his own dear 
ones who have gone before him, to his friends, old and young, and 
to the countless number of men and women everywhere whose 
lives he has enriched and enobled. 

As memory wanders down the corridors of time, we see before us 
the brilliant forthright youth who year by year steadily grew in 
intellectual stature, in assured understanding of life and living, 
in genuine abiding love of his fellows. His innate modesty, his 
almost amazing humility at times made those who knew him not 
jump to the conclusion that he was austere and aloof. But he 
was an adored leader and a constant sympathetic comrade to 
those who were permitted to enter the intimate circle made 
radiant by his presence and by his irresistable quiet sense of 
humor, his untiring patience and his gentle affability in which 
there was no trace of condescension. 

It will be remembered that Cardozo was always the master of 
the spoken and of the written word. Contrary to an impression 
that Cardozo’s unique and netrating lucidity of diction and 
clarity of expression, especially in his written opinions, were the 
result of long, painstaking, and laborious polishing of words and 
phrases, we know that he could and often did speak and write 
extemporaneously with a grace and dignity which held the eager 
attention of the listener and the reader. 

Like many other truly great men, Cardozo unconsciously, in 
depicting or describing the character of a friend, often gave us an 
illuminating portrait of his own life and character. We are think- 
ing tonight of a poignant address made by Cardozo many years 
ago as he stood at the bier of a devoted friend. Cardozo then drew 
for us a clear and incisive word picture of himself. He was sub- 
dued, yet scintillatingly eloquent. Listen to his tribute: 

“The flowers and fruit that his nature put forth were mysterious 
and divine, like fruit and flowers everywhere. If I could tell you 
how they were born I could explain the soul of a man. Not for us 
is such knowledge. We can only reverence and worship.” 

Do you not feel the heart throbs of Cardozo when he spoke of his 
friend’s loved one who had died? He lets us look into his own 
heart for a moment as he contemplates the tragic loss of his sister, 
his lifelong companion. Listen: 

“And yet with what fine buoyancy, with what invincible and 
inspiriting hope and courage he roused himself after the blow had 
fallen, and tried to pretend, though some of us knew better, that 
he was still the same man. He would carry on with a smile, for 
he was to be an irradiating presence while he was a presence here 
at all. * * * So he turned a brave face to the world. He was 
doing his best, like the fine gentleman he was.” 

So we come to our conclusion, and again Cardozo speaks for us 
in these words: 

“And so he went out into the unknown blithely and gaily, un- 
afraid and undismayed, knowing, in Ruskin’s words, that if there 
is to be an awakening later, it will be well; if not, well also, though 
not so well. * è * 

“Precious are these memories, yet they are not the memories that 
are surging at this hour in your hearts and in mine. We are think- 
ing of other things—the great fundamental virtues of tenderness 
and gentleness and charity. These are the things that last. The 
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life seemed simple while it lasted. We may not always have been 
conscious of its beauty. The end comes; and behold it is illumined 
with the white and piercing light of the divinity within it. Let us 
give thanks that it is so. 

“I have spoken of the friend who has left us the things that 
would rejoice our hearts if anyone could say them of us. I have 
tried to say them simply. I know that I have said them truly. 
And I have said them with the voice of a friend. 

“When the course is finished, when the play is ended, when the 
3 are out, may the voice of a friend be able to say like things 
of us.” 

Cardozo has spoken. For us there is silence and remembrance. 


Investigation of National Labor Relations Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, there is considerable 
misunderstanding with respect to the necessity for the pas- 
sage of this resolution (H. Res. 258) in order that there may 
be an investigation of the conduct of the National Labor 
Relations Board, with respect to matters coming within its 
jurisdiction. 

That there is widespread criticism of this Board no one 
will deny. Whether the criticism is justified either in whole 
or in part merits investigation. It is impossible for the Board 
to properly and efiiciently discharge its manifold duties 
under the existing cloud. The Board is an important 
agency of our government. Its decisions vitally affect the 
welfare of thousands of workers and employers. The ad- 
ministration of the important duties committed to its care 
must be upon a.basis of fairness and impartiality. This is 
fundamental if the good purposes of the Labor Relations 
Act are to be made effective. 

I do not understand that there is any substantial dif- 
ference of opinion as to the need and propriety of inquiry 
being made by a committee of Congress to ascertain what, 
if any, foundation there is for the charges that have been 
made against the Board. The only difference of opinion 
that exists, so far as I am able to discern from the discus- 
sion on the floor of the House during the consideration of 
this resolution, has been with respect to the proper commit- 
tee to make the investigation. The issue presented by the 
resolution now before the House is whether such an investi- 
gation should be made by a special committee as provided 
for in this resolution, or, by the Labor Committee of the 
House, a regularly appointed and duly authorized committee 
to study and recommend legislation affecting labor in all its 
relationships. 

I am of the opinion that the best interests of all con- 
cerned can be best promoted by the investigation being made 
by the Labor Committee of the House. This committtee 
under the Rules of the House has jurisdiction over the sub- 
ject matter involved in this dispute. This committee, and 
no other in the House, can report to the House legislation to 
correct any wrongs that may be found to exist. The special 
committee provided for in the resolution (H. R. 258) does 
not have such power. Therefore, it could not report to the 
House any legislation its investigation might find necessary. 
Therefore, it seems to me that it is far more logical to per- 
mit the Labor Committee to pursue its investigation and 
report any necessary legislation than to create a new or 
special committee to conduct an inquiry into a subject con- 
cerning which it can make no report of legislation to the 
House. To do so is to deal with the matter in piecemeal 
fashion rather than with that fullness the importance of the 
subject demands. 

Furthermore, I am of the opinion that the Labor Com- 
mittee, composed of Members of this House who over a 
period of many years have given careful study and con- 
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sideration to matters affecting employer and employee, is 
far more qualified to give intelligent and worth-while con- 
sideration to this matter than a special committee composed 
of Members with less experience and knowledge in labor 
matters. The honorable record of accomplishment by this 
committee under the able leadership of its chairman, Mrs. 
Norton of New Jersey, and the able and conscientious 
chairmen who have preceded her in that important position 
leaves no doubt that the performance of this task would be 
performed with the same ability, fairness, and impartiality 
that has always characterized the action of the Labor Com- 
mittee of this House. 

In conclusion, it is important to also note that the in- 
vestigation sought by this resolution has already been in 
progress for several months under the general jurisdiction 
of the Labor Committee. Hundreds of pages of testimony 
have been recorded, every person desiring to be heard has 
been afforded the opportunity. No stone has been left un- 
turned in the endeavor to ascertain every detail that can be 
of any value in determining the best course to be pursued. 
The Labor Committee seeks the opportunity to continue its 
study and make such recommendations to this House as 
seems best and proper. I shall vote against the resolution 
in order that the Labor Committee may continue its work 
of investigation and the preparation of such legislation as 
may be necessary. I firmly believe that more worth-while 
results will be thereby attainable than in any other way. 


Crackerland in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1939 


ARTICLE FROM THE ATLANTA JOURNAL 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks and to include therein a short article 
which appeared in the Atlanta Journal which pays a high 
and wholly deserved tribute to our able and esteemed col- 
league from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]: 


[From the Atlanta Journal] 
CRACKERLAND IN WASHINGTON 
(By Ralph Smith) 
ABLEST REPUBLICAN 


I have before me the duplicate of the ballot I cast in the poll 
of the press galleries, by the illustrated magazine, Life, to catalog 
the 10 ablest Senators and Representatives in the present Con- 
gress. The name of EVERETT DIRKSEN, of Illinois, appears in third 
place, with a rating of 82, based on integrity, intelligence, industry, 
and influence. He was “tops” among the Republican Members 
of the House of Representatives. 

And, folks, DIRKSEN still stands at the top of my list. The more 
I see and read of this young man—he is just 45—the more certain 
am I that insofar as he is concerned I made no mistake. He is 
“tops” today among the Republicans of Congress—the Republicans 
of the lower house, anyhow. 


TRIBUTE TO INDUSTRY 


DrmxseEn’s strength in the House is a tribute to the value of 
industry. He is one of the most industrious men on Capitol 
Hill, and apparently thrives on research and study. We live at 
the same hotel and of my own knowledge I can truthfully say 
that he “burns the midnight oil” as few others, which is one of 
the reasons why the ramifications of the United States are at 
his fingertips. 

Yes, I'd say that Evererrt DIRKSEN, of Pekin, Ill., knows more 
about the government of the District of Columbia than either 
of the civilian Commissioners appointed by the President to run 
the District. 

And he knows far more about the local government than most 
of its taxpayers. 

Likewise, Dirksen knows the first and last thing about the 
Virgin Islands, the Philippines, Alaska, Puerto Rico, Guam, and 
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what he knows of these insular possessions is nothing to com- 
pare with his familiarity with the Federal Government as a whole. 

Able and personable, Dirksen is due to go a “fur piece” 
in politics, or I miss my guess, for as the thing looks to me today 
he is the best bet in the Republican Party, and growing. 

No, gentle reader, DIRKSEN isn’t the minority leader of the 
House. He isn’t in line for the Speakership if and when the 
Democrats are unhorsed, as they inevitably will be one of these 
days. 

But these things are no reflection on DrrKsEN’s capacity and 
competence. They find explanation in the fact that the higher 
titles in the organization of the House go by longevity of service, 
and Dirksen is just now entering upon his eighth year of con- 
tinuous service. 

WINS RECOGNITION 

The fact is, however, that Dirksen today is the minority leader 
of the House in everything but name. Titular leadership vests in 
Jor MARTIN, of Massachusetts. DIRKSEN is his chief lieutenant, 
his right bower, the man upon whom he relies to take the lead 
in controversial issues of a partisan nature. MARTIN ls the strate- 
gist, I’d say, and Dirksen the field general. 
` The Illinoisian is one of the best-informed men in either party 
and either branch of Congress concerning the far-flung activities 
and functions of this Government. It is astonishing how much 
he knows not alone of the Federal organization but of legislative 
matters on Capitol Hill. His information is dependable and 
impartial to boot, meaning that he is not the type of politician— 
and he is a politician—who’ll purposely withhold facts in order to 
strengthen his position, 


Proposal for Investigation of Certain Irrigation 
Projects in Nebraska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. LEWIS B. SCHWELLENBACH 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 5 (legislative day of Wednesday, August 2), 
1939 


OMAHA (NEBR.) WORLD-HERALD OF 


ARTICLE FROM THE 
- AUGUST 3, 1939 


Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, a few days ago 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Brinces] introduced 
a resolution asking for an investigation of certain irrigation 
projects in the State of Nebraska. During the course of his 
remarks he stated that his action was based upon the request 
of a number of citizens of Nebraska, and two or three pub- 
lishers of daily newspapers in the State of Nebraska. The 
World-Herald, a newspaper published in Omaha, which I 
understand is a very reputable newspaper and very careful 
in its method of compilation of views, made a poll of all the 
editors of daily newspapers in Nebraska upon this question in 
an effort to ascertain who if any of the editors had made 
this request. That poll was published on August 3 in the 
World-Herald of Omaha, Nebr. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Omaha (Nebr.) World-Herald of August 3, 1939] 
BRIDGES DEMANDS STATE HYDRO Inquiry; EDITORS DENY REQUESTING 

AcTION—SENATOR HINTS AT POLITICS IN GRANTING CASH—CHARGES 

PROJECTS ARE “UNSOUND”; DECLARES WATER INADEQUATE 

WASHINGTON, D. C., August 2—Senator STYLES BRIDGES (Re- 
publican, New Hamphire) directed drastic criticism at Nebraska’s 
three P. W. A.-sponsored hydroelectric projects in a resolution in- 
troduced in the Senate today, demanding a general investigation 
of them by the Senate Commerce Committee. 

The three projects—Loup River, Tricounty, and Platte Valley— 
have received more than $60,000,000 in P. W. A. loans and grants. 

Senator Brmces’ resolution stated that Army engineers, the 
Reclamation Bureau, and in case of the Tricounty projects, P. W. A. 
engineers investigated and reported the projects “impracticable 


from the standpoint of both sound engineering and sound 
economics.” 

It declared the Tricounty project was “authorized with the full 
knowledge of the Public Works Administration that the waters to 
be diverted from the Platte River had already been overappropri- 
ated by water users within the watershed of the Platte Valley.” 
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CITES RECENT SHORTAGES 


It cited recent water shortages in the North Platte River, and 
said the storage capacity of the Kingsley Dam is 25 percent 
greater than the average discharge of the river at that point. 

The Loup River project, it added, has “amply justified” pre- 
vious findings of Army engineers that it is unsound from engi- 
neering and economic standpoints, including lack of market for 
electric power. 

“Political considerations,” the resolution says, “may have con- 
trolled the granting of funds for these projects according to 
widely spread and never-denied charges, particularly as to the 
peculiar circumstances surrounding the authorizations for the 
central Nebraska project * * discrimination against water 
users, unduly high commissions to banking interests; of coercion 
of local participants; of favoritism to engineering firms composed 
of farmer Nebraska employees of the Public Works Administration; 
of coercion of the local boards and authorities in charge of the 
projects by the Public Works Administration of its field represent- 
atives; of lawless infringement of State water laws; of unsound 
financing; of poor construction and engineering; of incompetence 
and inefficiency; of lobbying in the State legislature; of false and 
misleading propaganda and pressure on local newspapers; of un- 
wholesome political activity.” 


SAYS CITIZENS ASKED PROBE 


Bridges told the senate many Nebraska citizens, including the 
editors of “two or three” daily newspapers, had requested the 
investigation. 

The commerce committee or “any subcommittee thereof,” would 
be directed to “make a complete study of and report to the sen- 
ate upon all of the matters referred to in this resolution and 
any other matters pertinent to such an inquiry, with a special 
view of making specific recommendations for necessary remedial 
legislation.” 

The investigating body would be authorized to hold hearings, 
employ experts and clerical assistants, subpena witnesses and rec- 
ords. The limit of expense incurred by the investigating body 
would be $100,000, 


HYDROS DARE BRIDGES; WOULD WELCOME PROBE 


Officials of Nebraska hydroelectric districts Wednesday practi- 
cally dared Senator Brinces, Republican of New Hampshire, to 
go ahead with his oft-repeated threat of asking an investigation 
into the projects. 

Bridges first suggested a probe while addressing the Nebraska 
Republican founders’ day celebration at Lincoln last spring. 

R. O. Canaday, secretary of the tricounty district at Hastings, 
said he would welcome BRIDGES’ proposed investigation, but sug- 
gested the probe go deep enough to include activities carried on in 
the State to defeat the hydro program. 

“It seems appropriate also,” said Canaday, “that any investiga- 
tion should reveal the sources of Bridges’ information and the 
names of persons who have been goading him to make a national 
controversy out of the Nebraska program. 


ALREADY INVESTIGATED 


“We have been investigated pretty thoroughly already. Our 
activities have been aired in the newspapers to the extent there 
can be little the public has not had opportunity to know about. 
If there is anything undesirable, we would be glad to have it 
pointed out.” 

Officials of the Platte Valley district at North Platte were unim- 
pressed by Bripces’ charges. Gerald Gentleman, Platte Valley gen- 
eral manager, said he had heard of but had never seen the “unfavor- 
able reports” referred to by BRIDGES. 

At Columbus, Harold Kramer, general manager of the Loup River 
project, said: “We are ready for an investigation any time, day or 
night, by Brrpces or anyone else.” 

W. R. Maloney, vice president of Platte Valley, issued a statement 
at North Platte declaring the districts are operated without “any 
political consideration whatsoever.” 


DENIES DISCRIMINATION 


“We have not had any representation in Washington since 
1936.“ Maloney said. 

He denied there had been any discrimination against water users, 
stating representatives of every ditch receiving Platte Valley water 
had expressed themselyes as satisfied. 

“As to the so-called ‘unavoidable’ report of the Army engineers,” 
said Maloney, “may I point out that the directors of this project 
have never seen a copy of this report and consequently not having 
any idea of what it contains, they are unable to comment on it. 

“In a project of this magnitude, it is only natural that some mis- 
takes might have been made, but I am sure the board feels that 
whatever mistakes have been made were honest mistakes.” 

“For the good of the district,” and in order to “clear the atmos- 
phere,” Maloney said he hoped Bnmoxs is successful in his efforts to 
obtain an investigation. 


Remark STIRS WRATH; BRAND PROBE ABSURD—POLITICAL INQUISITION 
SEEN AS RESULT; Rap EAST’S POWER TRUST 

Nebraska editors deny it. 

They say they didn’t prompt Senator H. STYLES BRIDGES (Repub- 
lican, New Hampshire) to offer his resolution in the Senate Tues- 
day demanding an investigation of the State’s hydroelectric- 
irrigation projects, 
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Brinces told the Senate his request for a probe of a situation 
which “smells to me,” was made at the request of many Nebraska 
citizens, including editors of “two or three” daily newspapers. 

Most of Nebraska’s daily newspaper editors, however, think the 
suggestion and proposed investigation absurd. 

The World-Herald, which made no suggestion to Senator BRIDGES, 
today editorially says Bors reveals “the depths of his ignorance” 
and adds “there is nothing Nebraska needs more, nothing that 
could prove of greater or more lasting benefit to all its people, 
than what these enterprises are designed to give it.” 


NAMES OF INTEREST 


And the World-Herald’s editor says it would be interesting to 
know the names and addresses of the citizens, including editors, 
“ready to lend encouragement to attacks on Nebraska irrigation 
supported by hydroelectric power production.” 

This is what the other editors say: 

James E. Lawrence, Lincoln Star: “No request made by me to 
Senator Bars for investigation of Nebraska’s hydroelectric, or 
North or Middle Loup irrigation projects. 

“Nebraska has two Senators and five Congressmen, including 
Senator Burke, Congressman HEINKE, Congressman MCLAUGHLIN, 
Congressman STEFAN, Con CURTIS, and Co; n Cor- 
FEE. They, and Senator Norris, represent this State—not Senator 
Briwces. I have no personal knowledge of any need of an investiga- 
tion timed for next year unless it be that next year also ushers in 
a national campaign. I trust the news accounts of Senator BRIDGES’ 
political aspirations are incorrect.” 

DEPENDS ON IMPARTIALITY 


Arch W. Jarrell, Grand Island Independent: “I have never com- 
municated with Senator Bripces over the Nebraska power contro- 
versy, although my predecessor, A. F. Buechler, may have done 50, 
The value of an investigation of the public power situation will 
depend on the impartiality and thoroughness with which it is 
conducted. If it is conducted either to whitewash or smear, it will 
be worthless.” 

Buechler, the former editor mentioned by Jarrell, was coy. 
“I have nothing to say to the World-Herald,” he said, “until I 
have read the Senator’s resolution.” 

Asked if he had had any communication with Senator BRIDGES, 
Buechler again said he had nothing to say. 

Frank Williams, Nebraska State Journal, Lincoln: “The State 
Journal has made no request to any Senator for an investigation 
of any sort whatever.” 


CONGRESS SHOULD KNOW 


Earl M. Marvin, Beatrice Sun: “Have not asked Senator BRIDGES 
to urge Senate investigation on hydros nor do I know of any moye- 
ment among Nebraska editors to obtain such inquiry. Large in- 
vestment of Federal funds in hydros suggests propriety of Con- 
gress knowing what the public can hope to get from the invest- 
ment, but whether Senate investigation is best means of obtaining 
facts seems questionable.” 

Edgar Howard, Columbus Telegram: “I have not been in touch 
with the Power Trust Senator from New Hampshire, either per- 
sonally or in correspondence. I do not advise a Senatorial in- 
vestigation of the whole Nebraska power situation unless such an 
investigation should inquire into the activities of Power Trust 
emissaries who have tried to impede the efforts of the Columbus 
and other Nebraska public power projects to do something which 
the New England-owned private power companies have refused to 
do, and that is, to give rural Nebraska low-cost electric energy.” 

Harold Hamil, Hastings Tribune: “Tribune not party to BRIDGES’ 
request. From our position close to operations of State's biggest 
hydro project, the Tricounty, we have seen nothing which sug- 
gests need for a Senate investigation. We see our project, first 
of all, as a means of bringing irrigation to Nebraska. Anyone who 
attempts to criticize the program cannot do so without an under- 
standing of Nebraska's irrigation needs. Certainly, Senator BRIDGES 
lacks such understanding.” 

FEARS POLITICAL INQUISITION 


Editor Kroger, Kearney Daily News: “Not among editors, if any, 
asking BRIDGES seek Senate investigation. Doubt very much if any 
good would come of such investigation, even though much confu- 
sion prevails in public mind regarding them. Fear probe would 
simmer down to political inquisition with nobody benefiting and 
results pigeonholed with no action taken. 

Arthur Sweet, Nebrask City News-Press: “News-Press has not 
asked Brinces to press for investigation. Investigation should 
have been before money was spent to determine if there was 
market for power.” 

H. F. Thies, associate editor, Scottsbluff Star-Herald: “Attitude 
of Editor Wisner and Star-Herald has been one of concern only in- 
sofar as State-wide power grid monopoly set-up threatened to take 
over North Platte Valley power service units and start feeding 
lower valley hydro current into this section and destroy present 
market for Guernsey reclamation hydro-station output. In 1938 
Guernsey plant gross power sale amounted to $282,000, of which 
$214,000 dollars net was applied to retire debt of landowners whose 
land is collateral for cost of Pathfinder irrigation project con- 
struction. Star-Herald has many times questioned soundness of 
Norris project expenditures of tax money in general but has not 
treated on specific phases, except purchase private utilities, since 
out territory above ‘Norris pet’ and not directly affected.” 
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FAVORS HONEST PROBE 


Fred Speers, North Platte Daily Bulletin: “Bulletin has never 
requested Senator Brincrs to press for a Senate investigation of 
the Nebraska hydros. Bulletin will be in favor of any honest, fair 
investigation that will disclose all the facts and not turn into a 
witch hunt or whitewashing 7 

Falls City Journal: The Falls City Journal has not requested 
any senatorial investigation of the Nebraska hydro-electric dis- 
tricts. While such an investigation now seems a trifle late, there 
are aspects in the public-power situation in the State which need 
a thorough airing.” 

W. M. Maltman, Hastings Morning Spotlight: “Senator BRIDGES 
not asked by me. See no reason for investigation. Whole matter is 
question of whether we are to continue private ownership or take 
over all utilities to be operated under elected or appointive political 
boards. Both sides sincere in their opinions. Fail to see where 
Senate investigation could settle the question.” 


MIGHT BE BENEFICIAL 


Fremont Daily Tribune: “Have not requested Senate investigation 
of hydros. However, believe complete impartial investigation of 
whole Nebraska public-power situation might be beneficial to every- 
one, in view of legislative discussion and wide publicity of charges 
and countercharges on subject in Nebraska within last few months.” 

H. D. Strunk, McCook Gazette: “Have had nothing to do with 
seeking investigation. Believe investigation is entirely in order cn 
Nebraska power situation.” 

Mrs. R. A. Bates, Plattsmouth Journal: “Plattsmouth Journal did 
not ask Senator BRIDGES to press for investigation. Do not think 
need for Senate investigation of Nebraska power situation.” 

B. L. Getty, North Platte : “Asked no investigation. 
Believe none needed from graft standpoint.” 

Fremont Morning Guide: “Have not requested Brripcss’ action.” 

Only Gene Huse, Norfolk News, failed to respond to inquiries. 
Huse is away from his home town. 


Commentary on H. R. 5843, a Bill to Amend the 
Judicial Code 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACK NICHOLS 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 5843, introduced by 
Mr. Sumners of Texas, chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
is understood to have been prepared by the attorneys repre- 
senting the United States who have been charged with the 
duty of defending the United States, as guardian, against the 
suits of Indians, who are the wards of the United States. 
These suits are pending or desired by the wards of the Govern- 
ment before the Court of Claims. 

The attorneys representing the United States, it appears, 
have defeated 98 percent of the claims brought before the 
Court of Claims by the Indian wards of the Government, and 
now, to make it impossible for any Indian ward to recover, 
seek to amend the Judicial Code in such a way as to deny 
the ward the right to a fair hearing under the established 
Judicial Code and practice before the courts. The bill pro- 
vides—section 145A—that in the event of a recovery, under 
the almost impossible conditions proposed by H. R. 5843, the 
United States shall receive credit for all gratuities expended 
for the benefit of the tribe, band, or group. 

The Century Dictionary defines the word “gratuity” to be, 
“that which is given without claim or demand; a free gift; 
a donation.” 

For the guardian to charge the ward with a gratuity is 
inequitable and unjust. But the furnishing of food and 
clothing and the necessities of life to the wards whose con- 
dition compels such advances is justly chargeable against 
the indebtedness of the United States to such wards and 
should not be called a gratuity but maintenance and subsist- 
ence, reimbursable by agreement or by equitable implication. 

The term “gratuity,” chargeable against the Indian ward, 
appears to have been engineered on an appropriation bill 
without adequate consideration (title II, Second Deficiency 
Act, August 12, 1935). In conference various tribes were 
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exempted from this provision, leaving other tribes subject 
to the provision. (See exhibit A.) 

The eastern and western Cherokees were not exempted, 
had no means of defending themselves against this provi- 
sion put on the appropriation bill in disregard of the gen- 
eral rule relating to appropriation bills. This amendment 
was in response to a request from the attorneys represent- 
ing the United States as guardian. 

To illustrate the inequity and the manner of its applica- 
tion under the persuasive eloquence of the assistant attor- 
neys representing the Department of Justice before the 
Court of Claims, an example is given in the case of the 
eastern Cherokees: 

On June 12, 1838, 7,882,000 acres of land with the im- 
provements thereon, were seized by military force by the 
United States Government. The eastern Cherokees, on foot, 
horseback, and in Army wagons, were removed to the lands 
of the western Cherokees in Oklahoma. One-third of their 
number died from exposure. This military seizure and re- 
moval purported to be authorized by a pretended treaty to 
which neither the eastern or western Cherokees were par- 
ties. After paying for the improvements on these lands, 
there was a balance of $2,067,000 to be paid for the land. 
The land, appraised by contiguous land held by the United 
States, had a value of $9,800,000 for which the treaty pro- 
vided a payment of $2,067,000 with interest at 5 percent 
per annum from June 12, 1838, until paid. In 1852 a par- 
tial payment was made which liquidated the interest then 
due, leaving a net credit on the interest-bearing principal 
of about $78,000 and an interest-bearing principal of a 
little over $1,989,000 bearing 5 percent from April 5, 1852, 
and which never has been paid. 

The Eastern Cherokees were authorized by a jurisdictional 
act of April 25, 1932, to bring a suit in the Court of Claims. 
The Court of Claims dismissed the suit on the ground that 
the jurisdictional act confined the court to cases arising 
under the treaties and Indian laws and did not authorize the 
court to consider a case arising under the treaty and Indian 
laws and the general law governing partial payments. The 
court held that the claim arising under the treaty and Indian 
laws had been heard and paid in full, and the court had no 
authority to consider the question of partial payments made 
thereon. The Court of Claims, having dismissed the case and 
having refused to find the fact that the claim based on par- 
tial payments had been asserted as a fact, then found as a 
fact gratuities amounting to about $2,000,000. These gratui- 
ties included every item which the General Accounting Office 
recited, either before or after the treaty of 1846, when the 
pledge of this per capita was made. They included all the 
items of expenditures by the United States in establishing 
Indian agencies, clerk hire, salaries, and any expenditure 
made for the general purpose of carrying out the constitu- 
tional provision of regulating intercourse with the Indians. 
They included sums alleged to have been expended for the 
Five Civilized Tribes in carrying out the general policy of 
the United States. They included advances made to the 
State of Oklahoma for general educational purposes which 
were allotted arbitrarily against the Cherokees, although such 
advances were made to liquidate an obligation to the State 
of Oklahoma incurred by the United States in exempting 
Indian lands from taxation and requiring such taxes to be 
met by other taxpayers of Oklahoma. 

The Eastern Cherokees had no opportunity to defend them- 
selves against these alleged gratuities because the suit was 
dismissed for want of jurisdiction, and they, therefore, were 
not in court and had no capacity, not being in court, to defend 
against the charges of gratuities thus asserted by the attor- 
neys of the guardian. 

This illustration has been given to show the inequity and 
injustice of charging the wards with sums which, in equity 
and in good conscience, upon examination by a court would 
not be charged against them. The instance is also given to 
show the extremes to which technical defenses are pleaded by 
the attorneys representing the United States as guardian and 
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the success of those attorneys in making such pleas, There- 
fore the further amendment of the Judicial Code to validate, 
or attempt to validate, such inequitable procedure is not 
justified either in law or in good conscience. 

Section 145B of S. 2164 forbids any court hearing an Indian 
case to allow any compensation whatever for property taken 
from such Indians and retained and enjoyed by the United 
States or its assigns. 

This is a statutory denial of an equitable right. 

It is notice to the court that the equitable decisions hereto- 
fore made by the courts, as a matter of good conscience and 
justice and right, shall not in future be exercised by the court. 
This section 145B is intended to repeal the various decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States and to deny that 
tribunal the right to do equity as its conscience may decide. 

This section proposes to take private property for public 
purposes without compensation. It authorizes the United 
States to take property and retain it without paying for the 
use of such property. 

It proposes to do this, however, only with regard to the 
defenseless wards of the United States, for this section 145B 
is not to apply to United States citizens who are not wards 
of the Government. This section is only to apply to those 
who are peculiarly defenseless, to those who are the subjects 
and wards of the United States Government. Such an act 
violates the fifth and fourteenth amendments to the Consti- 
tution, as well as being inequitable and unmoral. Apparently 
it is intended to repeal the opinion of the Supreme Court 
delivered by Justice Cardoza in the Shoshone case, a decision 
supported by principles of justice and equity and by many 
other decisions of the Supreme Court of similar purport. So 
grave was the apprehension of the draughtsman of the un- 
reasonable provision that the second portion of section 145B 
provides the astounding remedy that if the court should obey 
its conscience and the established decisions of the Supreme 
Court, by which it is honor bound, the jurisdictional act shall 
be, ipso facto, automatically repealed. The provision that 
the act of the Court of Claims may repeal a jurisdictional 
act passed by the Congress either heretofore or hereafter is 
itself a violation of the Constitution of the United States, 
for even one Congress cannot bind a future Congress, much 
less a subordinate court by its act repeal a jurisdictional act. 

Such proposed legislation is irrational, incongruous, and a 
violation of common justice and equity and right. This pro- 
posed bill should be returned to the Department of Justice 
for an examination by the Attorney General of the United 
States to ascertain if, upon further consideration, he, as the 
official head of the Department of Justice, really approves 
the proposed amendments to the Judicial Code in H. R. 5843. 

Section 145C is an attempt to deny the Indian wards of 
the United States of any recognition of their rights at any 
time by acts of Congress, by the history of the case before the 
committees of Congress, and to confine them to technical 
proof of every fact which they allege, knowing full well that 
the unlettered Indian people must rely, and do rely exclu- 
sively, upon the records of the United States Government as 
their sole defense. Section 145C is obviously inequitable and 
unfair and made to relate only to the wards of the United 
States. 

In the second portion of section 145C it expressly declares 
that the United States shall be entitled to every technical 
defense against the ward whose accounts and whose prop- 
erty is exclusively in the hands of and in the control of the 
United States as guardian. This change of the Judicial 
Code is a flat repeal of the decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States for over 100 years since the days of John 
Marshall. The decisions of the Supreme Court in dealing 
with the defenseless Indian wards have been set forth in 
various decisions, some of which are now submitted for the 
consideration of the committee as exhibit B. 

When the Judicial Code was amended in 1925, one of the 
primary objects was to relieve the Supreme Court of a great 
multiplicity of minor matters which could preferably be ad- 
justed by the districts courts and the United States Court 
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of Appeals, leaving the Supreme Court, however, the right to 
hear any special matter through a writ of certiorari. 

This event proved—as the country continued to expand— 
that the Supreme Court had its time so largely engrossed by 
important cases arising that with the exception of a small 
percentage of cases in which the Government itself was 
interested, the opportunity to be heard by the Supreme 
Court on an application for writ of certiorari was no rem- 
edy whatever. The writ of certiorari was a means for re- 
lieving the Supreme Court of the duty of passing upon 
cases. The effect of the amendment to the Judicial Code in 
1925 has been to deprive the Indian wards of the United 
States of any opportunity to be heard even upon the most 
important cases, except through special acts of Congress, 
and because Indian cases can only be heard by the Court of 
Claims and there is no right of appeal from the Court of 
Claims to a higher court. 


Another Communistic Menace—Russian Invasion 
of Home Market of United States Peppermint 
Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, we have heard much 
about the “red” menace recently and I desire to discuss for a 
few moments how the tenacles of communism are stretch- 
ing into the farm area of my State as a real menace to one 
particular group of farmers. I refer to the farmers who 
devote their acres to the growing of peppermint later to 
be distilled into oil. 

I would appeal particularly at this time to Representatives 
in Congress from the States of Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, 
Oregon, and Washington, because your States are the prin- 
cipal peppermint oil producing States. 

Russia has suddenly gone into the peppermint-farming 
industry, and, having reached a point where she can supply 
her own home market, she is entering the world market; 
and during the last 6 months she has made startling in- 
roads into the American import market. 

As yet her peppermint oil imports to the United States 
are negligible compared to the production on American 
farms, but when we consider that only between 50 and 60 
percent of American-grown peppermint oil is consumed in 
the United States, it is time we gave some attention to the 
threat of the Communists to the market of the products of 
our own farms. 

If you are from a mint district in Ohio you will be inter- 
ested in knowing that more Russian peppermint oil came to 
the United States in the month of May than was grown in 
your Ohio mint fields all of last year. Those of you who 
represent the peppermint-growing districts of Washington 
should be interested in knowing that Russia sent more pep- 
permint oil to the United States in the months of May and 
June this year than was produced on your Washington mint 
fields during 1938. Imports of Russian peppermint oil in 4 
months this year represents 25 percent of the Indiana pro- 
duction last year and 10 percent of the Michigan production. 

Depressed prices received by the American peppermint 
farmers have been largely responsible for the decline in pro- 
duction from 1,352,000 pounds of oil in 1935 to only 732,000 
pounds last year. 

During 1938 we produced on American farms 732,000 
pounds of peppermint oil and at the same time we exported 
371,000 pounds. 
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In 4 months of the current year we have imported from 
Russia 1242 percent as much oil as we exported to the world 
in the 12 months of 1938. Russia is multiplying her ship- 
ments of this product to the United States, and if she con- 
tinues to ship into this country during the remainder of the 
year as she did in June she will have dumped 40 percent as 
much oil on the American market as the American farmer 
exported. And let me again remind you that we consume 
only 50 to 60 percent of oil produced on American farms. 

The first shipment of Russian peppermint oil that disturbed 
the American growers arrived last December. Then in March 
her shipments amounted to 4,983 pounds; in April, to 6,468 
pounds, and in May it jumped to 16,535 pounds, and June 
totaled 17,988 pounds. Russia has exported more pepper- 
mint oil to the United States in any one month this year than 
the whole world has in previous years. The peppermint 
growers of our country have reason to be disturbed and they 
have a right to have protection against their home market 
being further depressed by the importation of cheap Russian 
peppermint oil. I hope, on reconvening, this House will con- 
sider their plight. 


Unlawful to Buy Actual Wheat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I desire to place in the 
Recorp a copy of a letter written to members of the Chicago 
Board of Trade on May 9 by the assistant secretary of that 
institution. This letter contains an order or ruling by the 
board of directors of the board of trade practically outlaw- 
ing, as far as that institution is concerned, sales or purchases 
of cash grain for deferred delivery. The effect of the ruling 
is to force members to deal in trades for future delivery 
instead of dealing in the cash grain itself. 

It is a well-known fact that only a very minor percentage 
of the trades in futures culminate into deliveries of cash 
grain. I have addressed this House on this many times, and 
have asserted that these trades in futures, therefore, are not 
actually trades in grain but just a lot of gambling trans- 
actions, 

The board of trade has now come out in the open and 
notified its members that it does not want them trading in 
cash grain for deferred delivery. It threatens them with 
discipline if they enter into such contracts. On the other 
hand, the order states that making contracts for futures 
delivery is permissible. The board of directors in its rul- 
ing says that trading in cash grain for deferred delivery is 
“detrimental to the interest and welfare of the association.” 
Detrimental, perhaps, because trades in futures contracts 
brings in big brokerage and commission fees—and detri- 
mental to the welfare of the association, perhaps, because 
the directors undoubtedly believe that if trades in cash grain 
for future delivery are permitted the trading in futures con- 
tracts will dry up and this source of enormous revenue to 
commission houses and also the machinery for gambling in 
grain will be lost to the board of trade. 

Mr. Speaker, I have introduced Resolution No. 25 in the 
early days of this session. The resolution was referred to 
the Committee of Rules, where it now is. This resolution 
made provision for an investigation of futures trading. Mr. 
Speaker, this ruling of the Chicago Board of Trade dated 
May 9, now makes an investigation of futures trading 
imperative. On the face of it it proves the statement I have 
repeatedly made that these grain exchanges are not trading 
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and do not want to trade in actual cash grain, but are 
interested only in the maintenance of this gigantic gambling 
machinery known as futures trading. 

I saw by the paper that the Commodity Exchange Ad- 
ministration has requested reports of all long and short 
accounts in Chicago May wheat. Open contracts on the 
exchange are five and one-half million bushels and stocks of 
wheat in Chicago are less than four million, and probably 
not all of that delivery grades. Someone has sold more 
May wheat in Chicago than can be delivered and if the 
same procedure is followed that has been the custom in the 
past the Chicago Board of Trade and the Commodity Ex- 
change Administration will order the holders of long May 
wheat contracts to sell and the short sellers will have made 
another big clean-up at the expense of the grain farmers 
of this country. The board of trade has complete control, 
with the Commodity Exchange Administration, of the fu- 
tures trading machinery on the board of trade and in every 
case where the short sellers have driven prices down by 
selling more grain than they could deliver the board of 
trade has abrogated the contracts by closing the market or 
abrogated contracts by ordering the holders of long con- 
tracts to sell, thus letting the shorts buy in their short con- 
tracts at bargain prices. How long must we put up with 
this skulduggery? Are we willing to sit by and see these 
fictitious short sales made which lower the farmers’ prices 
and see these same short trades washed out by an order of 
the board of trade when they mature. Wash trades are 
unlawful under the Commodity Exchange Act but I maintain 
that the Chicago Board of Trade washes out trades right 
along and always in the interest of the short seller and 
detrimental to the producer of grain in this country. 

BOARD OF TRADE OF THE CITY OF CHICAGO, 
Chicago, May 9, 1939. 
To Members: 

At their meeting today the board of directors ordered that the 
following notice be sent to all members: 

“It has come to the attention of the directors that certain mem- 
ber firms have entered into contracts for the purchase and/or sale 
2 deferred delivery of warehouse receipts for grain in store in 

cago, 

In the opinion of the directors, this practice is unusual and 
irregular and is in violation of various rules and regulations of the 
association, and is detrimental to the interest and welfare of the 
association under rule 145. 

You are hereby notified that members are liable to discipline 
if they enter into contracts for the purchase or sale for deferred 
delivery of grain in store in Chicago or of warehouse receipts is- 
sued against grain in elevators located in the Chicago switching 
district. 

This interpretation does not affect the purchase and sale of 
grain for future delivery consummated in accordance with the 
rules and regulations relating to futures contracts; nor sales in 
store when payment and delivery is made on the following day in 
accordance with rule 348. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Wm. B. BOSWORTH, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Importation of Argentine Beef 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. FRANK O. HORTON 
OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


ARTICLE FROM SAN ARANNA CALL-BULLETIN AUGUST 3, 
1 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor, I include the following article by 
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John Curry, published on August 3 in the San Francisco 
Call-Bulletin: e 


(By John Curry, secretary of California Cattlemen's Association) 

Cattlemen object to the importation of beef from Argentina 
because they insist that such importations would introduce foot- 
and-mouth disease into this country and cause tremendous 
losses. 

Some 2 years ago, after a visit to Argentina, Harper Sibley, 
former president of the United States Chamber of Commerce, said: 

“As regards the hoof-and-mouth disease, I found it widespread 
throughout the cattle herds of Argentina and present intermit- 
tently in every area where cattle are raised or fed.” 

We had outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease in California in 
1924 and 1929, 

THOUSANDS SLAUGHTERED 


In the 1924 outbreak, it was necessary to slaughter 58,303 
cattle, 28,382 sheep, 21,195 swine, 1,380 goats, and 22,314 deer, 
making a total of 131,474 animals. 

According to the magazine California, the direct cost of eradi- 
cating the 1924 outbreak was $6,151,000, and a reasonable con- 
servative estimate of all collateral damage was $200,000,000. 

The 1929 outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in California was 
caused by Argentina meat in the following manner: 

The steamship City of Los Angeles left San Pedro in October 
1928 for a South American cruise. On November 2 the boat put in 
at Buenos Aires, Argentina, where it remained until November 6. 


TOOK ON PROVISIONS 


During this period it received provisions, taking on, among 
other articles, about 18,000 pounds of meat, which included beef, 
pork, lamb, and veal. 

The vessel docked on December 9 at Wilmington, Calif., and on 
December 20 the remaining meats, amounting to several thousand 
pounds, were transferred to the steamship Caliwaii. During the 
transfer the meats were trimmed, the scraps being placed in cans 
which went into garbage. The evidence showed that the garbage 
which contained the scraps from the South American meat were 
taken to the Haas ranch. 

Authorities at Honolulu were notified that the steamer Caliwaii 
was en route to that port, and this action led to the burn: of all 
garbage from that vessel on arrival to protect the Hawaiian Islands 
from infection. 

NOTICES SYMPTOMS 

On January 10 Frank B. Haas, owner of a hog ranch near Mon- 
tebello, first noticed disease symptoms. 

A positive diagnosis was made January 17. All the above facts 
are from the United States Department of Agriculture Miscellane- 
ous Publication 68, by Dr. John R. Mohler, chief, Bureau of Animal 
Industry, and Rudolph Snyder, inspector in charge of field activ- 
ities in California. There is no question about our 1929 outbreak 
having been caused by Argentine meat. 

There was an outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in this country 
in 1914 which spread to 22 States. It originated in a bunch of 
hogs owned by a butcher at Niles, Mich. The butcher purchased 
Argentine beef from Chicago packers and fed the scraps from his 
shop to the hogs, 

CONSTANT OUTBREAK 

There have been outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease in England 
in this year and in every year since 1922. 

Sir Percy Hurd, member of the House of Commons, was quoted 
by the United Press late in 1937 as saying: 

“The English outbreaks show the major sources of infection are 
marrow bones from Argentine meat, rinds from Polish bacon and 
other European bacon, and other raw material products from coun- 
tries infected with this disease.” 

In August 1937 the Department of State at Washington issued 
a statement about the pending sanitary treaty with Argentina. 

Mr. Hull's Deparment called attention to the large decline in 
bo cas of our exports to Argentina in 1936, as compared with 
1929. 

It appears characteristic of this Department to refer to dollar 
statistics in numerous instances, and omit any reference to phys- 
ical volume. 

But dollar statistics are not an accurate index of trade. 

BY VOLUMES 


For example, the physical volume of all our exports in 1932 was 
52 percent of 1929, but the value was only 30 percent. The 
physical volume in 1938 was 79 percent of 1929, but the value was 
only 59 percent. 

However, even by using Mr. Hull’s formula, and using only value 
or dollar statistics, we find that in 1937 the value of our exports 
to Argentina exceeded those of 1936 by 65 percent. Our imports 
in 1937 from Argentina were at the highest annual figure since 
1920. Our total trade with Argentina for the 2 years 1937 and 
1938 shows that the value of our imports was almost the same 
as the value of our exports for those 2 years. 

The Department's statement said: 

“Any importation of meat which developed following ratifica- 
tion of the proposed treaty (with Argentina) would accordingly 
be confined to lamb and mutton.” 
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NOT SATISFIED 


We definitely know that Argentina does not feel this way about 
it, and we know that Argentina will not be satisfied just to ship 
lamb and mutton to the United States. 

On June 26, 1938, Senor Diaz-Herrera spoke from Buenos Aires 
on the radio. Diaz-Herrera said Argentina would like to ship 
80,000 tons of beef annually to the United States. 

Mr. Hull says that Argentina will ship only lamb and mutton 
if the treaty is ratified; but Senor Diaz-Herrera says Argentina 
would like to ship 80,000 tons of beef annually to us; and finally 
Harper Sibley says that he found foot-and-mouth disease in every 
area where cattle are raised in Argentina. 

We are advised that in 1937 Argentina shipped about 350,000 
tons of beef to the United Kingdom. In that same year Germany 
imported from Argentina about 37,000 tons of frozen beef. 


Appropriations and Estimates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD T. TAYLOR 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, it is usual when 
a session is drawing to a close or on the eve of adjournment 
for Members of Congress and for members of the press to 
try to “beat the gun” with appropriation summaries. That 
is their right, but such statements are apt to mislead or 
confound the reader if not complete, or candidly explained 
and analyzed. 

I read a statement the day following adjournment that 
Congress “had broken New Deal spending records with 
$13,360,000,000 in appropriations, a $2,000,000,000 increase 
over last session.” First, appropriations and expenditures 
are not synonymous. Secondly, the appropriation increase 
over last session is less than $1,231,000,000, which is quite 
different from $2,000,000,000. 

My esteemed colleague, Representative JoHN Taser, who 
heads the minority members of my committee, has come 
forward with a statement, which, at first blush, at least, 
would create the impression that the appropriations aggre- 
gate $14,061,598,619.69, of which sum he says approximately 
$12,000,000,000 will be expended during the present fiscal 
year ending next June 30. Mr. Taser’s statement appears 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 3970. 

It is my purpose to present a picture based upon actual 
records, and the figures I shall use will be those as to which the 
records of my committee and of the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations are in complete accord. 

Perhaps I should explain that appropriations are of two 
general types—annual and permanent, including in the latter 
so-called trust accounts. I shall include at the end of these 
remarks a tabulation of the permanent appropriation items, 
which seem to mystify so many people. Appropriations in 
the annual category are voted each year by the Congress. 
The permanent classification comprises appropriations which 
are renewed automatically each year without annual action 
by the Congress, While an advance estimate is made each 
year of such permanent appropriations, their actual amount 
does not become known until the fiscal year for which made 
has expired. 

The statement which I shall hereinafter insert distin- 
guishes between annual and permanent appropriations. 

It shows that annual appropriations for the session just 
closed, that is, appropriations voted by the Congress, amount 
to $9,724,302,789.39, assuming that miscellaneous private acts, 
not yet available, do not appropriate an aggregate amount 
in excess of $1,000,000, which is a safe assumption. Such 
Sum exceeds the aggregate of annual appropriations for the 
last preceding session of Congress by $1,078,634,285.71. 
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Including annual and permanent appropriations, the state- 
ment shows a total of $13,349,020,564.39 for the session just 
closed, contrasted with $12,118,036,335.84, which was the sum 
total for the last preceding session. 

It seems to me it would be well to preface the details of 
those sums by one or two pertinent observations. 

First, as I said before, “appropriations” and “expendi- 
tures” are not synonymous, yet one would gather that im- 
pression from many published statements. Appropriated 
funds constitute potential expenditures, but their expenditure 
in the vast majority of cases extends beyond the fiscal year 
in which they become eligible for obligation. There are an- 
nual appropriations and continuing appropriations. The 
former must be obligated within the fiscal year for which 
made but remain available for expenditure to meet obliga- 
tions incurred within such time limit for 2 additional fiscal 
years. Continuing appropriations, which consist almost ex- 
clusively of appropriations for public works and the construc- 
tion of naval vessels, continue available until exhausted or 
until covered into the Treasury by administrative action or 
pursuant to legislative direction. Patently, therefore, the 
amounts appropriated are not an “expenditure” gage as to 
any particular year. The time for entering into obligations is 
controlled by many factors, but no matter when incurred, all 
of the funds necessary to discharge them must be available 
in advance of their incurrence, except where contractual 
authority has been given. 

“Contractual authority” calls to mind Mr. Taser’s state- 
ment, to which I have called attention, in which he includes 
in his summarization the amount by which the session of 
Congress just closed authorized obligations to be incurred in 
excess of the amounts immediately appropriated. That is 
information, unquestionably, to which those interested are 
entitled, but by no stretch of the imagination do they have a 
place in an appropriation statement or expenditure statement 
dealing with the present fiscal year. Why? Let me illus- 
trate. We made an initial appropriation for the commence- 
ment this year of two 45,000-ton battleships. It will take 5 
or more years to build those ships. The money will be pro- 
vided in annual increments in such amounts as the Congress 
determines the Navy will need. When we begin the con- 
struction of one of those ships we commit ourselves to the 
whole cost, but that cost will be distributed and appropriated 
over a number of years. Obviously there is no justifiable 
basis for charging the whole cost to the building commence- 
ment year. It is the rule and not the exception for appro- 
priations to satisfy obligations incurred under contractual 
authority to be made subsequent to the fiscal year in which 
the contractual authority has been granted. 

Finally, as a prefatory statement I feel that I should say a 
word about “reappropriations.” A reappropriation, it is true, 
adds to potential expenditures but has no place in any table 
comparing appropriations for one year with another unless a 
corresponding reduction is made in appropriations for the 
year for which the amount reappropriated originally was 
appropriated. It is not the practice of the Budget Bureau or 
of the appropriation committees of the Congress to include 
reappropriations in appropriation statements. Attention is 
called to them and they are taken into account by the Budget 
Bureau, and necessarily so, in estimating Treasury with- 
drawals, but, I repeat, they should not be included in an 
appropriation statement comparing the appropriations made 
by one session with those made by a former session of Con- 
gress unless the amounts reappropriated have been deducted 
from the appropriations charged to the session which voted 
the appropriations wholly or partly reappropriated. 

The following table really is self-explanatory. The figures 
are actual—unaltered or juggled in any way. The last two 
columns indicate changes between the session just closed and 
the immediately preceding one and between Budget estimates 
presented during the session just closed and the appropria- 
tions made during such session: 
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Statement comparing appropriations made during the first session of the Seventy-sizth Congress with Budget estimates and with 
appropriations made during the last preceding session of Congress 


Column 2 Column 3 Column 4 Column 5 


Column 1 


76th Cong., Ist sess. Increase +, de- | Increase +, de- 


A ids Sle crease —, col- crease —, col- 
eth Cong., umn 3 com- umn 3 com- 
3a ame Estimates Appropriations 8 ee pared with col- 


— ͤ —— ̃ |S . p 


REGULAR ACTS 


Agriculture and Farm Credit 
Administration $745, 790, 279. 00) 8841, 446, 651. 00081, 194, 498, 633. 00 8353, 052,582.00) 78448, 708, 354. 00 

742, 040, 279. 00 822, 846, 051. 00 1, 175, 848, 633. 00 353, 002, 582. 00 +433, 808, 354. 00 
3, 750, 000. 00 18, 600, 000. 00 18, 650, 000. 00 +50, 000. +14, 900, 000. 00 


47, 255, 155. 00 48, 015, 860. 00 48, 002, 347. 00 +747, 192. 00 
1, 423, 098, 240. 00) 1, 669, 972, 010. 00 1, 668, 218, 340. 00 +245, 120, 100. 00 


2 3 
Farm Credit Corporation 


Distriet of Columbia 
Independent Offices 


EE a e E E A O saan 129, 678, 460. 84 176, 822, 593. 23) 172, 679, 765. 23 +43, 001, 304. 39 

TOVON eanne anena nenen ONN 24, 332, 950. 00 30, 930, 280. 00 30, 536, 170. 00 +6, 203, 220. 00 

a TTT 21, 663, 783. 500 24, 324, 851. 00 21, 851, 779. 00 — 2, 473, 072. 00 +187, 995. 50 
ilitary: 

Regular A foo, le eee 459, 401, 254. 00 526, 305, 868. 00| 508, 789, 824. 00) —17, 516, 044. 00 +49, 388, 570. 00 

// ˙ . ee eee ee 239, 002, 500. 00} 223, 398, 047. 00 — 15, 604, 453. 00 +223, 398, 047. 00 

8 recat eee soe 546, 866, 494. 00 790, 342, 453.00) 773, 049, 151. 00| — 17, 293, 302. 00 +226, 182, 657. 00 


106, 256, 845. 00 124, 692,423.00) 122, 177, 220.00 | —2, 515, 203.00 | +15, 920, 375. 00 


State, Justice, and Commerce 


C 16, 638, 750. 00 19, 681, 623. 00 18, 518, 700. 00 — 1, 162, 923. 000 +1, 879, 950. 00 
ieee 42, 337, 155. 00 51, 916, 520. 00 50, 907, 520. 00) — 1, 009, 000. 00 +8, 570, 365. 00 
Gommer de 47, 280, 940. 00 53, 094, 280. 00 52, 751, 000. 00 — 343, 280. 00 +5, 470, 060. 00 


1, 403, 683, 526. 00| 1, 728, 397, 492. 00| 1, 700, 615, 054. 00| —27, 782, 438. 00| +296, 931, 528. 00 


CCC 610, 912, 627. 00 935, 115, 620.00) 909, 627, 810. 00 — 25, 487, 810. 00| +298, 715, 183. 00 
ieee, aaaea na 792, 770, 899. 00} 793, 281, 872. 00 790, 987, 244. 00| —2, 294, 628. 00| — 1, 783, 655. 00 
T 196, 962, 867. 00 255, 634, 454. 00 305, 188, 514. 00 +49, 554, 060. 00 +108, 225, 647. 00 


Total, regular acts -- 5, 104, 989, 854. 34 6, 455, 886, 835. 23| 6, 769, 004, 844. 23.313, 118, 009. 00 ＋ 1,664,014, 989. 89 


DEFICIENCY AND SUPPLE- 
MENTAL ACTS 


First Deficiency....-..-.-.---- 28, 089, 097. 24| 2 24, 556, 251. 89 23, 765, 041. 89 — 791, 200. 00 — 4, 324, 055. 35 
Second Deficiency...---.------ 275, 403, 369. 00 163, 760, 837. 89 157, 619, 059. 89} — 6, 141, 778. 00 — 117, 784, 309. 11 
7 ⁵ 20 E 244, 346, 934. 03| 185, 168, 066. 38| —59, 178, 867. 65 +185, 168, 066. 38 
UrgenbuVetoioney A O «ae wk oka E A denuded 8, 392, 445. 00 3, 099, 377. 00 — 293, 068. 00 +3, 099, 377. 00 
Work Relief ane Public Works 

Appropriation 0 ot 19838. 2 915, 605; 000 0 0% % ẽœẽ=èKKa E — 2, 915,605,000. 00 


5 Relief Deficiency, 


— 250, 000, 000. 00 
＋ 725, 000, 000. 00 
13 100, 000, 000. 00 
— 6, 890, 000. 00 1,755,600, 000.00 


725, 000, 000. 00 

work relief and relief, 1939 100, 000, 000. 00 
Appropriation for work relief and 

E a EE e TRE E E sae pamee 1, 762, 490, 000. 00 1, 755, 600, 000. 00 


Total, deficiency and sup- 
plemental acts 


250, 000, 000. 00 
Additional appropriation for 
work relief and relief, 1939: 
Additional appropriation for 


875, 000, 000. 00 | }-so, 000, 000. 00 


3, 469, 097, 466. 24| 3, 073, 546, 458. 81 2, 950, 251, 545. 16|— 123, 294, 913. 65| — 518, 845, 921. 08 


MISCELLANEOUS ACTS 


Sundry public acts and public 
TESOlUtONS s 
Miscellaneous private relief acts_ 


70, 406, 650. 88 4, 046, 400. 00 4 040-400: 00 % 2s == eae — 66, 360, 250. 88 
VVT AE 000, 000. 00| -+ 1, 000, 000. 00 —174, 532. 22 


Grand total, exclusive of 
permanents 


PERMANENT APPROPRIATIONS 
Permanent annual appropria- 


8, 645, 668, 503. 68) 9, 533, 479, 694. 04 9, 724, 302, 789. 39) 4-190, 823, 095. 35| +-1,078,634,285.71 


3, 472, 367, 832. 16| 3, 624, 812, 775. 00) 3, 624, 717, 775. 00 — 95, 000. 00 -+-152, 349, 942. 84 


permanents - 12, 118, 036, 335. 84 13, 158, 292, 469. 04 2 13,349,020,564.39 190, 728, 095. 35 + 1,230,984, 228.55 


1 Estimated. 2 Exclusive of reappropriations totaling $131,195,436. 
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The table shows as to annual appropriations that Budget 
recommendations were exceeded to the extent of $190,823,- 
095.35 (net). Unbudgeted increases were provided under the 
Department of Agriculture for so-called parity payments 
($225,000,000) and the disposal of surplus commodities ($113,- 
000,000), and also under the War Department for river and 
harbor and flood-control works ($50,000,000). These and 
some other relatively small increases not having Budget sup- 
port were offset by numerous reductions in items under most 
all Federal agencies, bringing about the net increase figure 
indicated in the statement. 

While, of course, there is joint responsibility between the 
Senate and House for appropriation measures as finally en- 
acted, I do wish to point out that my committee proposed re- 
ductions in Budget recommendations aggregating $157,266,- 
328.12 (net) in the measures which it presented to the House. 
Much of this reduction survived the legislative gantlet, and, 
to that extent, contributed to lessening the amount by which 
all bills, in the end, exceeded Budget estimates. 

With respect to the excess of $1,078,634,285.71 over annual 
appropriations provided at the last preceding session of Con- 
gress, larger outlays for agriculture or for purposes under the 
cognizance of the Department of Agriculture account for 
$448,708,354 of such sum, and larger appropriations for na- 
tional-defense preparation ($498,969,274) account for the 
bulk of the remainder. When it is considered that in addi- 
tion to these extraordinary demands it became necessary dur- 
ing the session just ended to provide an additional $825,000,000 
to supplement appropriations made at the preceding session 
for relief and work relief, such additional amount being re- 
quired for expenditure prior to the commencement of the 
present fiscal year, I submit the record is much better than 
many have been disposed to acknowledge. Had it not been 
for the additional W. P. A. draft, it would have been possible 
to have taken care of the heavy extra load on account of na- 
tional defense and agriculture and have held the excess over 
appropriations made at the preceding session to about $132,- 
000,000. To have met the defense and agricultural drafts 
without having gone beyond an excess of $132,000,000, ob- 
viously demonstrates that substantial economies occurred in 
other directions. 

Turning from appropriations to expenditures, the following 
deductions should be made from the sum total of annual and 
permanent appropriations made at the last session ($13,349,- 
020,564.39) to arrive at the potential expenditure total 
chargeable to ordinary receipts, viz: 
Appropriations chargeable to postal revenues 
Appropriations chargeable to revenues of the Dis- 

[ICE Gr VOOM oon aonae S 
Annual appropriations chargeable to trust ac- 
sauce AOE Odea Ln the Irene Aani 

under the head of “Permanent annual appro- 


PORON aA A A i 1, 861, 267, 710 
Supplemental appropriation for relief and work 


$740, 000, 000 
42, 443, 500 
815, 500 


relief for fiscal year 1939. 825, 000, 000 
Deficiency appropriations made for expenditure in 
fiscal year 1939 (estimated) - 108, 000, 000 


Total oon enn en cen enn cnesnecennnsse-- 3, 577, 526, 710 


Subtract that sum from the $13,349,020,564.39 and add to 
the result reappropriations, amounting, roundly, to $131,- 
000,000, provided at the last session, and the potential 
expenditure figure becomes $9,902,493,854. That amount 
compares with $9,407,633,703, which was used in the Budget 
presented to the Congress on the 3d of last January as the 
basis for calculating 1940 expenditures. Such calculation 
indicated that outgo would exceed income the present fiscal 
year by $3,326,343,200. It would seem reasonable and fair 
to conclude, therefore, that such estimated deficit will not be 
exceeded by more than the difference between $9,902,493,854 
and $9,407,633,703. There is no available recast of the prob- 
able expenditure figures contained in the regular Budget. 
They will go up or down according to the accuracy of revenue 
estimates and expenditure demands. I read just the other 
day the announcement of a well-recognized fiscal student and 
expert that business thus far in this calendar year has aver- 
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aged 21 percent over 1938. That is a buoyant sign and 
encourages the hope that there may be less need to go as 
far or deeper into the red than was estimated at the turn 
of the year. 

One columnist wrote the other day that— 

The authorization of a $13,000,000,000 expenditure is a phenomenal 
example of disregard of the mandate of a congressional election 
wherein, as in 1938, a substantial protest was manifested against 
spending. 

Passing over the confusion of “expenditures” with “appro- 
priations,” I should like to ask, In the face of world conditions, 
in the face of the rearmament race going forward in other 
lands, should the Congress have turned a deaf ear to building 
up our defense establishments? Again, I should like to ask, 
With foreign and domestic markets for agriculture all awry, 
would the Congress have been justified in denying aid to 
farmers? True, it may be said that aid in this way is not 
conducive to bringing about a state of independence or a 
measure of independence. Paraphrasing an apt expression 
the other day of my good friend and colleague on the com- 
mittee, Judge Wooprum, these and other of our perplexing 
fiscal problems are subject to three ways of being handled: 
My way, your way, and the right way. Admittedly we have 
not found the right way to cure our agricultural ills. Any 
method, however, which would accomplish such a result, I am 
sure, would be as welcome to the farmer as it would be to those 
of us whose responsibility it is to provide for the general 
welfare. None has been advanced thus far, to my knowl- 
edge, and I may say to those who are prone to criticize that 
the solution is not solely a congressional prerogative, 

There is nobody more ready than I to admit that we can- 
not long continue to live beyond our income. Contraction of 
Federal outlays must be brought about and brought about 
soon. We cannot wait upon the growth of national income. 
We must lay a course that will meet it along its upward climb, 
which I confidently predict. America has bested every prob- 
lem in the past and I have abiding faith in her ability to 
maintain that record. 

The answer to our difficulties, however, is not wholly domes- 
tic. Commerce is out of joint throughout the world because 
of wars and threatened wars and war preparations. Normal 
trade is disrupted, and that reacts in curtailed production 
which in turn means less need for raw materials, less use for 
transportation systems, less employment, less buying power, 
less demand for farm products. We must look beyond our 
shores for an improved order of things if we would have a 
more complete and earlier approach to normalcy. I express 
the hope that our statesmen will be continually alert to take 
advantage of any opening which may offer promise of a 
pacific adjustment of differences between other world powers 
to the end that existing conflicts may be speedily terminated, 
threatened conflicts avoided, normal intercourse restored, 
and that the vast outlays being poured into armaments may 
be diverted into commerce such as is common between nations 
when at peace. 

There follows a tabulation of permanent appropriations 
and trust accounts for the fiscal years 1939 and 1940: 


Permanent appropriations 


spent of 
appropria- 
88 1940 


8 
tions, 1039 


LEGISLATIVE ESTABLISHMENT 


General accounts: 
Library of Congress: 
Bequest of Gertrude M. Hubbard, interest 
SECURE... 2. 5. ho ree 
Library of Congress trust fund, interest on 
permanent loan account 


Total, permanent appropriations, general 
accounts under tive Establish- 


INDEPENDENT ESTABLISHMENTS 


General accoun 
Smithsonian Institution: 
Interest from trust account 
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Permanent appropriations—Continued 


Estimates of 


appropria; 8 
INDEPENDENT ESTABLISHMENTS—Continued 
Special accounts: 
Eam Credit Administration: 
rvision of Federal credit unions $32, 880. 00 
Federa 5 Loan Bank Board: 
Salaries and na erpen; Federal Home Loan 
FTT ncaa aE 1, 320, 000. 00 
Federal Power 8 
Payments to States ‘under Federal Water 
ff. — enone ced 16, 743. 00 
Railroad Retirement Board: 
Railroad ne al Insurance Admin- 
istration Railroad Retirement 
REE 14, 302, 491. 00 
Total, permanent appropriations, general 
and special accounts, under Independ- 
ent Establishments............-.-+-.---- 15, 732, 114. 00 
e 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
General accounts: 
Cooperative sgricaitural extension work 4, 701, 165 4, 701, 165. 00 
Exportation and domestic consumption of agri- 
cultural pars FF 90, 000,000 | 144, 024, 893. 10 
Special accoun 
Payments rA States and Territories from na- 
tional-forest fund_.__._...-.------------------- 1, 275, 000 1, 114, 700. 00 
Payments to school funds, Arizona and New 
Mexico, national-forest fund. 30, 000 30, 000. 00 
Roads and trails for States, national-forest fund __ 510, 000 810 000. 00 
Payment to counties under Migratory Bird Con- 
servation Act. ccc cecewen nena nee ne= 15, 000 15, 000. 00 
Total, permanent appropriations, general 
and s accounts, under Department 
iy eS a 96, 531,165 | 150, 395, 758. 16 
———_—} 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
General accoun: 
2, 550, 000 2, 550, 000. 00 


Colleges for for Satte and mechanic arts 
Federal Board for Vocational Education: 
want 7, 000, 000 7, 000, 000. 00 


Soei cn os bg of vocational education... 
al accounts: 
“Payments to States from receipts under Grazing 


0 500, 000 500, 000. 00 
Payments 1 States from receipts under Mineral 
S 2. 500, 000 2, 450, 000. 00 
Payments to States from potash deposits, royal- 
Alask N speci o 2, 625 000 2, 300, 000.00 
a Railroad special fund 
Payment to counties, en and California 
land-grant fund 375, 000 375, 000. 00 
Helium production fund.-......-.---.----------- 70, 000 94, 000. 00 
Total, poeman appropriations, general and 
special accounts, under Department of the 
Interior eee: 15, 657, 500 15, 366, 500. 00 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
General accoun! 
Payment of 5 on deposits of paps: moneys 
of Government of the Philippine Islands 2, 172, 500 2, 172, 500. 00 
Expenses of loans (act, Sept. 24, 1917, as amended 
And extended) 2000 E ETA 3, 595, 000 3, 500, 000. 00 
Contingent expenses, national currency (reim- 
es Se Se E A A SA 3, 100 3, 100. 00 
Total, permanent appropriations, general 
and jal accounts, under Treasury 
Department, exclusive of public debt. 5, 865, 600 5, 675, 600. 00 
General account: Interest on the public debt. 1,049,905 | 976, 000, 000. 00 
Publie-debt retirements from ordinary receipts: 
General accounts: Sinking fund 583, 200,000 | 580, 463, 130. 00 
Special accounts: 
Retirements from gnis, forfeitures, and other 
miscellaneous recei ew oS ee 15, 000 15, 000. 00 
Obligations retired from Federal interme- 
diate-credit banks franchise tax receipts 880, 000 840, 000, 00 
Redemption of bonds, ete., from repa; ee 
of principal of loans to States, munici 
tics, etc., Public, Works iteration. = 500, 000 1, 500, 000. 00 
Redemption of Liberty bonds issued in the 
3 1918 from bequest of James Reuel 
MaDe Se eae ͤ eevee EAA felons ear = 2,000. 00 
Total, publie-debt retirements from or- 
dinary receipts 584, 595,000 | 582, 820, 130. 00 


Total, permanent appropriations, gen- 
eral. and special accounts under Treas- 
Department, including public 
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Permanent appropriations—Continued 


Estimates of 
appropria- 
940 


Appropria- 
tions, 1939 


WAR DEPARTMENT 


Special accounts: 
Maintenance and operation of dams and other 
improvements of navigable waters. 


riations, general and 


ar Department 


Total, permanent appro 
special accounts under 


LEGISLATIVE ESTABLISHMENT 


Library of Con; 
Income on ibrary of Congress trust fund, invest- 
ment acount s .. -.---.2---cenesen es 
Library of Con gift fun 
. ig M ote Library of Con- 


Preece of ae — ol publications, Govern- 


ment Printing Office enagani en 
Total, permanent appropriations, trust ac- 
counts under Legislative Establishment 


INDEPENDENT ESTABLISHMENTS 
Civilian Conservation Corps: 


Savings Oa aaya e 
Total, Civilian Conservation Corps 
Civil Service Commission: 

Civil service retirement and disability fund 133, 086, 760, 00 
fons Zone retirement and disability fund 1, 280, 000. 00 
laska Railroad retirement and disability fund 365, 000. 00 
Total, Civil Service Commission 8 134, 731, 760, 00 
———————— 


* Compensation Commission: 
ief and rehabilitation, Longshoremen’s and 
Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act 


Total, Employees’ Compensation Commission. 


General Accounting Office, wages of employees or 
Contractors. - <2 aces ne ence censedencuerauaues 


Menar Administration: 
U. S. Government life-insurance —— 
Adjusted service certificate ſund - 

Funds due incompetent beneficiaries. 

Gasa post and Horatio war funds, national 
omes T 

Personal funds of patients. 

Special deposit ng : 


30, 000. 00 
30, 000. 00 


Total, permanent appropriations, trust ac- 
counts, Veterans’ Administration 


Welfare and Recreational Association o Public 
Buildings and Grounds 


Total, permanent appropriations, trust ac- 
counts, under Independent Establishments. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Cooperative work, Forest Service 
Miscellaneous contributed funds.......-.-.-.-.--... 
State rural-rehabilitation corporation funds, Farm 
Security Administration 
Operation and maintenance of resettlement and 
rural-rehabilitation projects, Farm Security 
AEA PEE A RRES E AES 
Re Food and Drug Administration. 


„permanent appropriations, trust ac- 
aa under Department of Agriculture... 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Eggi trust fund (tonnage tax) 
ages and effects of American seamen, Bureau of 
Navigation and Steamboat 1 0 EIR Sree 

Fox and fur-seal industries, Pribilof Islands 

Special statistical work, Foreign and Domestic Com- 

TONG oa oi cn gene dee cesses tewnanncnnmnenwescune 

Bp statistical work, Census. — 

earned fees, Patent Oe 


Total, permanent opriat ions, trust ac- 
counts, * Deper — of Commerce 


140, 100. 00 
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Permanent appropriations—Continued 


TRUST tinued 
Estimates of 
appropria- K 1858 
tions, 1940 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Reclamation, contributed funds $35, 000 $285, 620. 00 
Miscellaneous trust funds of Indian tribes. 7, 025, 000 6, 110, 000. 00 
Indian moneys, proceeds of labor.. 300, 000 200, 000. 00 
National Par r Bervice, € eye 20, 000 20, 000. 00 
Preser vat. N of Abraham Lin 2,040 2, 040. 00 
Funds 9 for improvement of roads, 
bridges, and trails, Alaska. 80, 000 80, 000. 00 
Expenses, public survey work. 12,000 12, 000. 00 
Trustee funds, Alaska town sites 1,000 1, 000. 00 
Pension money, St. Elizabeths Hospital 90, 000 88, 000. 00 
3 — of 3 St. Elizabeths Hospital. 120, 000 120, 000. 00 
fun — — 15, 700 15, 500. 00 
eee eee lands. 200, 000 200, 000. 00 
Total, permanent pie ginger ge trust ac- 
accounts, under Department of the 3 7, 900, 740 7, 134, 100. 00 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
Funds of Federal e. FTT 600, 000 600, 000. 00 
Fees and 5 co) ections, Aone ac States marshals. . 100, 000 100, 000. 00 
ommissary funds, Federal prisons- -.-------------- 300, 000 300, 000. 00 
Fees and . — — re United States 
Sen.... — = 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000. 00 
Total, permanent appropriations, trust ac- 
counts, under Department of Justice......- 2,000,000 | 2. 000, 000. 00 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Unearned naturalization ſees 30, 000 30, 000. 00 
Unearned immigration (reeniri p permit fees.. 4.000 4.000. 00 
Unearned istry) fees eee 22, 000 22, 000. 00 
Disposition of deposits of aliens who. become public —— NERA 
Deposits to secure payment of fines and | passage : 
money, I: 8 and Naturalization Service 50, 000 50, 000. 00 
Advances by District Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Board to United States! Employment Service. 186, 800 186, 800. 00 
Total, permanent e oot ac 
counts, under Department of Labor 205, 300 295, 300. 00 
NAVY DEPARTMENT 
Pay of the Navy, d 100, 000 100, 000. 00 
pay of the Marine Co: 5 185, 000 185, 000. 00 
Navy fines and forfeitures. 275, 000 275, 000. 00 
Naval hospital fund. 1, 300, 090 1, 300, 000. 00 
Ships’ stores profits, Na 300, 000 300, 000. 00 
eae peak Naval Academy museum fund 50, 000. 00 
val Reservation, —— civic ſund 25, 000 25, 000. 00 
Total, permanent ap —— trust ac- 
i ager tary Deserta — 2, 185, 000 235, 000. 00 
STATE DEPARTMENT 
Foreign Service retirement and disability fund 544, 400 524, 600. 00 
eous trust accounts 647, 647, 700. 00 
Total, permanent appropriations, trust ac- 
counts, under State Bepartment 6 1. 192, 100 1, 172, 300. 00 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
Philippine trust fund . —.— duties) 100, 000 100, 000. 00 
Philippine trust fund (Customs Service) 2 
Payment of proceeds of Government bonds, interest A 
700, 000 700, 000. 00 
200, 000 11, 116, 000. 00 
Return of 5 a of undelivered Liberty bonds 1. iii 
belonging to subscribers whose whereabouts are 
a ele en EL, a ae 600 600. 00 
2 gt trust fund ne pet ghee 5 19, 000 19, 009. 00 
* Departmen enforcemen: 
HN tional Prohibi * as amended, Puerto 
F ...... 23, 275 23, 000. 00 
Seen of Bsc of assets of Liberty Loan asso- 
ciations of banks and trust companies of New Vork. 100 100. 00 
Return nF inet of Government obligations held 
for rightful owners 100 100.00 
eat da and effects of former patients, Public Health 4000 5400:00 
Personal al funds and earnings of inmates of narcotic $ 
IS R A EEEREN Sd aap 000 50, 000. 00 
To — the education of — 7 — —. 2 (interest) .--- 10, 000 10, 000. 00 
Nation Institute of Health gift fund 8, 700 700.00 


Total, permanent 
counts, under Treasury Department. 


appropriations, trust ac- 


WAR DEPARTMENT 


Pa 3 t fund. 
y f een 
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Permament appropriations—Continued 
TRUST ACCOUNTS—continued 


Estimate of 
appropria- 


tions, 1940 tions, 1939 
WAR DEPARTMENT—Ccontinued 
gon contributed for improvement of rivers and 
Pf ee, $100, 000. 00 
Funds contributed for flood control, generai 418, 200. 00 


roe, Va. 
Bequ uest of Maj. Gen. Fred C. Ainsworth, library, 
W alter terjReed General Hospital 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Teachers’ retirement-fund deductions___.......-..... 475, 
Miscellaneo: d deposits. 


ified.. 
tes’ funds, workhouse and reſormator y 


Total, permanent appropriations, trust ac- 

counts, under District of Columbia 1, 899, 000. 00 
275, 219, 430. 

Unemployment trust fund 21. 890, 000. 0 
Id. age reserve account 530, 029, 000. 00 
retirement account 109, 200, 000. 00 

Total, permanent appropriations, trust ac- 
PFF 1, 726, 338, 430. 00 


Additional Safeguards Should Be Enacted Into 
Law To Extend a Nation-wide Nonpolitical Civil 


Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 5, 1939 


EDITORIAL COMMENT ON HATCH LAW 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, yesterday I called atten- 
tion to the introduction of a bill which aims to extend to State 
positions, wherein Federal funds are used, the nonpolitical 
civil service which properly will come to follow the worthy 
aims of the Hatch bill. 

In this morning’s Washington Post I find splendid edi- 
torial comment on this subject which I include herewith: 

SPEAKING oF GENESIS 


The primary election in Kentucky today is the first under which 
the newly enacted Hatch law, to on “pernicious political ac- 
tivities,” will be operative. And, by not unnatural coincidence, it 
was the last Kentucky , in which Senator BARKLEY defeated 
Governor Chandler for the Democratic Senatorial nomination, 
which opened the road for this far-reaching legislation. 

President Roosevelt was not wholly accurate in saying, in his 
message to Congress on Wednesday approving the Hatch bill, that: 
“The genesis of this legislation lies in the message of the President 
of January 5, 1939, respecting an additional appropriation for the 
Works Progress Administration.” 

The genesis of the Hatch law is actually to be found in an edi- 
torial in the Washington Post of April 18, 1938, written nearly 9 
months before that Executive request for statutory regulations to 
eliminate “improper political practices.” Senator Haren himself 
graciously gave the Post full credit in a speech on the floor of the 
Senate on July 29. “I do not forget,” he said, “that the idea of 
applying the civil-service rule to prohibit political activities by 
employees in the nonclassified civil service came from an editorial 
which appeared in the Washington Post more than a year ago.” 

The editorial from which the Hatch law evolved was entitled 
“Patronage and Politics” and was written by Merlo J. Pusey of 
the Post’s editorial staff. It comsidered the Senate defeat of a 
bill, sponsored by Senators Harck and Steiwer, which was designed 
to prohibit Federal employees from attending political conventions 
as delegates. 

At the time of the defeat of this bill the Kentucky primary race 
between Senator and Governor Chandler was much in the 
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public eye. Senator BanKiey had the support of a powerful ma- 
chine which utilized Federal employees, while Governor Chandler 
was supported by a scarcely less powerful organization built up on 
State and local jobholders. In noting the Senate’s consideration 
of this situation the Post editorial of April 18, 1938, said: 

“To deny Members of Congress assistance from political ma- 
chines composed of Federal employees would put them at a dis- 
advantage in contests with Governors using machines of State 
employees. Majority Leader BARKLEY’s race with Governor Chan- 
dler for the Democratic nomination for Senator from Kentucky gave 
particular emphasis to this contention. Apparently the Senate 
voted to save its majority leader from unfair competition.” 

Continuing with its analysis, the Post editorial pointed out that 
“the worthy purpose” of the Hatch-Steiwer bill was “to prevent 
the packing of political conventions to keep an individual or an 
administration in power.” No politician, the editorial continued, 
“should have a right thus to use public servants for his own 
political advantage. Nor should the will of the rank and file 
attending conventions be thwarted by an influx of officeholders 
controlled by patronage. Certainly some action is in order to curb 
these abuses.” 

The editorial then concluded that the approach utilized by Sen- 
ators Steiwer and Haren should be broadened. “The real objective,” 
said the Post, on April 18, 1938, “should be to divorce Govern- 
ment employees in non-policy-making positions from active par- 
ticipation in all partisan politics. Buy using this ap- 
proach to his objective, Mr. Harca would have an opportunity 
to press his point a second time—perhaps with more success.” 

It was precisely this procedure, as Senator Harca has generously 
made clear, which he adopted in his bill enacted this week, 
to make applicable to unclassified employees the civil-service regu- 
lations against improper political activities. 

The Post acknowledges with gratitude the tribute paid to it by 
Senator HatcH in connection with the accomplishment of this im- 
portant reform. It takes occasion to pledge continued assistance 
in forthcoming efforts to develop a wholly nonpolitical civil 
service—efforts which the Hatch law has made much easier but 
by no means superfluous. 


ROUNDING OUT REFORM 


The newly enacted law which prohibits “pernicious political 
activities” is applicable to the Kentucky primary election today, 
and it is very likely to nullify improper pressures which may have 
been brought during recent weeks on relief workers or others sus- 
ceptible to overt political influence. The provisions of the act are 
so specific as to make any attempt at intimidation or coercion of 
voters a very risky matter. 

The fact that the Hatch law is having its first test in Kentucky 
is the more interesting because of the dominant role which ma- 
chine organizations play in that State of superheated politics. 
Still fresh in memory is the furious clash of the State machine, 
controlled by Governor Chandler, with that based on Federal 
patronage, controlled by Senator BARKLEY, when these two fought 
bitterly for the senatorial nomination, just a year ago. 

Thanks to the act which the President signed on Wednesday, the 
day of political machines built with the aid of Federal employees 
is ending. The Hatch law, extending the civil-service regulations 
against political activity to unclassified employees, will see to that. 
But the exercise of similar pressure by State jobholders is still to 
be reckoned with. The moral is pointed by the current action of 
one of the candidates for the office of Governor of Kentucky. He 
has requested the attorney general of that State to “see to it” that 
State employees “do not violate the spirit” of the Hatch law. 

The request is the more reasonable because the dissolution of a 
local machine composed of Federal employees is likely to accentuate 
the power and the abuses of a similar machine built out of State 
and local jobholders. The Kentucky primary of a year ago, for 
instance, would almost certainly have nominated Governor Chan- 
dler for the Senate if Senator Barkiey had not been able then to 
oppose the Governor’s machine with a parallel organization. 

The attorney general of Kentucky doubtless realizes the problem. 
But he would be able to do much more to forward the spirit of 
the Hatch law if he had legislation to invoke against “pernicious 
political activities” by State employees. Indeed, a necessary corol- 
lary to the new Federal act is local legislation designed to supple- 
ment and round out the good start which has now been made in 
eliminating Government workers from active party politics. 

For that reason the bill introduced by Senator NEELY, of West 
Virginia, and approved Thursday by the Senate Civil Service Com- 
mittee, is very important. It would extend the prohibitions of the 
Hatch act to all State employees paid in part from Federal funds, 
a procedure which is scarcely likely to be called in question on 
the score of constitutionality. 

To round out and complete the important reform initiated by 
Senator Hatcu, the principles of his bill should be enacted for 
every State by its own legislature. A decided stimulus to that 
end is provided by the Neely bill. Its introduction at the end of 
the current session is in part a constructive gesture. But there 
is good reason to have confidence in the Senator’s prediction that 
his bill will follow that of Senator Haren onto the statute books 
before the 1940 conventions take place, 
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Donn Fendler 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. RALPH O. BREWSTER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1939 


PORTION OF SPEECH OF CONGRESSMAN RALPH O. BREWSTER 
AT JACKSONVILLE CAMP GROUND, EAST MACHIAS, MAINE 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. Speaker, “And a little child shall 
lead them.” 

America and the world seems wandering in a wilderness of 
ignorance and greed. More and more are coming to the 
conclusion that like the prodigal it would be well to kneel 
in prayer. 

Soon, like Donn Fendler, we may see the smoke of civiliza- 
tion rising above the forest of our fears. 

This recent epic of the Maine woods may well serve to in- 
spire Americans everywhere. The spirit of America survives 
in modern youth. One boy like Donn Fendler is proof that 
this rising generation—about which we are sometimes so 
much concerned—may soon take over the sorry mess we have 
made of our great heritage and put America back on the 
straight and narrow path. 

The Boy and Girl Scouts of today are the citizens of to- 
morrow. There is every reason to believe they will be a sub- 
stantial improvement on the generation that has gone before. 

Only those who have gone through the Maine wilderness 
can appreciate something of the miraculous courage and in- 
credible determination that were shown by this boy of 12. 

But above the fortitude and the persistence rose the faith 
that would not down. American youth everywhere may well 
read the story of Donn Fendler and rise themselves to greater 
heights in the face of whatever difficulties and discourage- 
ment may seem to hold them back. 

Donn’s experience is a sermon more eloquent than words 
can ever preach. 

I asked and received permission to put Donn Fendler’s story 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp where it will be preserved for all 
time for future generations to realize the kind of boys that 
were living in America in 1939. 

An appropriate monument may well be placed upon Mount 
Katahdin to mark this epic hike. Perhaps in the future Boy 
Scouts may follow the Fendler trail to test their mettle for 
life’s journey. Understanding will then come as to why he 
sought and found guidance in a faith that rose supreme 
above material obstacles of every kind. 

Communists insist that religion is the opiate of the masses. 
Donn Fendler is a living example to prove that to him religion 
is a thing of life. 

REMARKS OF CONCRESSMAN RALPH O. BREWSTER IN CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD oF TUESDAY, AUGUST 1, 1939 
THE STORY OF DONN FENDLER 


Mount Katahdin, mile high, in Maine, is the first spot in the 
United States to catch the rays of the rising sun. Named for its 
solitary grandeur in the wilderness in which it rears its granitic 
head it was long feared by the Indians for Pamola, its evil spirit. 
Thoreau was one of the earliest white men to visit the mountain 
just a century ago. In the Maine Woods” tells the story of its 
haunting and mysterious beauty. 

The Appalachian Trail finds the northern terminus of its 2,000 
miles of wooded glories very fittingly at the peak of Mt. Katahdin. 
There mountain climbers love to come to pit their skill against 
its cliffs and to study one of the best preserved of glacial cirques 
to be found throughout the East. 

But the wilderness still creeps up all around. 
off the trail may find one hopelessly engulfed. 

This happened on July 17, 1939, to Donn Fendler, a 12-year-old 
Boy Scout from Rye, N. Y. Five hundred men and boys searched 
the mountain and the forest for 7 days without avail. The 
nights in this region were bitter cold and he was without pro- 
tection of any kind. : 


Five minutes 
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All hope was given up. Experienced woodsmen were con- 
vinced that no boy could ever have survived the rigors of this 
region without food or shelter. 

Thousands of parents followed with yearning and with prayer 
the progress of the seemingly hopeless search. 

When suddenly on the eighth day the country was electrified by 
the news flash that Donn Fendler had emerged from the forest 
unharmed. He had literally found himself. Following a water 
course with the lore of the Scout he had stuck doggedly to his 
self-appointed task. No temptation of a wood’s trail could lead 
him from that stream no matter how alluringly it might wind. 

A burlap bag in an abandoned logging camp served him for a 
garment through the night. Berries in the woods gave him sus- 
tenance as he struggled on. Bears did not frighten him as he 
recounted they seemed as reluctant as he to make a closer 
acquaintance when he came upon them in a berry patch. 

Eight days of wandering in a wilderness of doubt did not suffice 
to daunt him in his determination to get out. 

Consider your own small son in an experience of this sort. Born 
and reared in the comforts of modern life and suddenly cast in a 
trackless wilderness without food and shelter and without the 
toughness of fiber that enabled the savage to survive, Donn 
Fendler carried on. 

Finally he saw smoke rising across the stream that had now 
become a river and rescue was at hand. 

His first thought was of his parents and their anxiety. His 
next concern was the trouble he might have occasioned people by 
getting lost. And then he told his rescuers of the time he had 
spent in prayer. 

America may well follow the example of Donn Fendler in the 
seeming chaos of the present and kneel once more in prayer. 


House Resolution 286 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. F. MACIEJEWSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. MACIEJEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I wish to take 
this opportunity to explain to my constituents of the Sixth 
Congressional District of Illinois my position with respect to 
the important legislation provided in the resolution pending 
before the House today. The resolution provides that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of H. R. 7120, 
a bill to provide for the construction and financing of self- 
liquidating projects, and for other purposes. 

I intend to vote for this resolution, not only because I agree 
with its provisions but because I am a firm believer in the 
principle that all proposed legislation of vital interest to all 
of the people of this Nation such as this should be given an 
impartial hearing before the entire membership of this body. 

For the moment let us analyze the bill, H. R. 7120, to which 
the resolution before us refers and which may be cited in all 
fairness as the Self-Liquidating Act of 1939. It authorizes 
public-works loans to municipalities and States for construc- 
tion of schools, hospitals, and other improvements necessary 
to the general welfare of the people; it authorizes loans to 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation for railroad equip- 
ment on a 10-year basis; it authorizes amounts for rural elec- 
trification; it authorizes loans to the Department of Agri- 
culture to provide for rural rehabilitation and to accord aid 
to the tenants and the farmers of the country; it provides for 
loans for public roads; it authorizes an additional amount for 
the Export-Import Bank; and it creates employment for 
some 500,000 persons. Obviously, such legislation cannot 
help being of great benefit to the Nation. 

It is the cry of those opposed to this beneficial legislation 
that the authorization for loans contained therein would be 
a burden on the Government. If we honestly consider the 
fact that all of these loans are amply secured, are for self- 
liquidating projects, and that most of the money will be 
repaid to the Government, we can readily understand that 
such charges are without foundation. 
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Therefore, Mr. Speaker, it is my honest conviction that this 
resolution should receive the support of the Members of this 
House if they are sincerely trying to restore prosperity to 
America. 


William Ben Cravens 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


oF 


HON. DAVID D. TERRY 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 30, 1939 
On the life, character, and public service of Hon. WILLIAM BEN 
Cravens, late a Representative from Arkansas 

Mr. TERRY. Mr. Speaker, on January 13, 1939, my 
colleague, WILLIAM BEN Cravens, who so ably represented 
the Fourth Arkansas District in this body, died after a brief 
attack of pneumonia. Although he had overcome a siege 
of illness which continued during last session and the sum- 
mer adjournment period, Mr. Cravens had returned to 
Washington for the opening of the Seventy-sixth session 
apparently in good health, and his sudden passing was a 
shock to his many friends, as it had only been a few days 
before that Ben, as he was familiarly called, had been 
with us on the floor of this Chamber in the fullness of life. 

At the time of his death, Mr. Cravens was the dean of the 
Arkansas delegation, and was chairman of the Committee 
on Elections, No. 3. He was also a ranking member of the 
Committees on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
Mines and Mining, and Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. Cravens was a native of Fort Smith, Ark., having 
been born there on January 17, 1874, and having resided 
there all of his adult life. He came of a distinguished family 
whose history is interwoven with that of his native State. 
His father, William Murphy Cravens, was sent to the Army 
post at Fort Smith (from which the city derives its name) 
during the Civil War. 

Mr. Cravens received his early educational training in the 
schools of Fort Smith and later attended the Louisville 
Military Academy and the Staunton Military Academy. He 
received his law degree at the University of Missouri, and 
entered into the practice of law at Fort Smith with his 
father. In 1897 he was elected city attorney of Fort Smith 
and served 4 years in that capacity. In 1901 he was elected 
prosecuting attorney of the Twelfth Judicial Circuit, which 
includes Fort Smith, serving three terms in that office, until 
1906. I have been told that he was one of the most effec- 
tive, vigorous, and successful prosecutors who ever held the 
office. In 1907 he was elected to Congress and served three 
terms, retiring voluntarily to resume the practice of the 
law, in which profession he was eminently successful. 

Mr. Speaker, the political career of Mr. Cravens was un- 
usual in that it does not fall to the lot of many men in public 
service to come back into that field after a long period of 
retirement, whether such retirement is voluntary or involun- 
tary, yet it was the unusual experience of our friend, after 
a voluntary retirement of 20 years, to be reelected to the 
Seventy-third Congress without opposition. He was subse- 
quently reelected to the Seventy-fourth, Seventy-fifth, and 
Seventy-sixth Congresses. As previously stated, during the 
spring and summer of 1938, Mr. Cravens was in poor health, 
and during the campaign last summer he was confined to his 
bed and made no public appearances or speeches, and yet in 
spite of formidable opposition he was overwhelmingly 
reelected—in fact, led the ticket among the congressional 
candidates in his State. 

If one may sum up the qualities upon which the successes 
of his life were based, I should say that integrity and honesty 
were the foundation stones. One instinctively and whole- 
heartedly trusted Mr. Cravens. In him there was no guile 
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or subterfuge. The term “politician,” in the ordinary accep- 
tation of the term, never applied to him. He was a faith- 
ful representative of his district and his State, and he was 
ever assiduous in the discharge of the duties of his office. 
His people trusted him and he was faithful to the trust. He 
was popular with his fellow Members and had their entire 
confidence and respect. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that Mr. Cravens’ life was an exemplary 
one. Viewed from any angle it was a success, His public 
life should be an inspiration to young men who would serve 
their country, and his private life was ideal. Mr. Cravens 
is survived by Mrs. Cravens and their two children, Fadjo 
Cravens, a practicing attorney, and Mrs. William Eads. 

Mr. Speaker, in the passing of our friend and colleague, 
the Congress of the United States and the State of Arkansas 
have lost a tried and faithful Representative whose long 
career as a public servant was without stain or blemish, and 
will always be a source of pride to those whose privilege it 
was to know him, 


Indian Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WILBURN CARTWRIGHT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


DECISIONS OF THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States relative to Indian affairs. 
I am sure these decisions will be of interest to those interested 
in the affairs of the Indians of this country. The decisions 
are as follows: 

How INDIAN TREATIES SHOULD BE INTERPRETED 


The unbroken decisions of the Court of Claims and of the 
Supreme Court of the United States clearly demonstrate that the 
treaties should never be construed to the prejudice of the In- 
dlans; that Indian treaties should never be construed technically 
against the Indians; that Indian treaties should be construed as 
the Indians understood them. 


INDIAN TREATIES—HOW CONSTRUED 


In the case of Worcester v. The State of 8 (1832), 6 
Pet. 515), Justice McLean in a concurring opinion, said: 

“The language used in treaties with the Indians should never be 
construed to their prejudice. If words be made use of which are 
susceptible of a more extended meaning than their plain import, 
as connected with the tenor of the treaty, they should be con- 
sidered as used only in the latter sense. To contend that the 
word ‘allotted,’ in reference to the land guaranteed to the Indians 
in certain treaties, indicates a favor conferred, rather than a right 
acknowledged, would, it would seem to me, do injustice to the 
understanding of the parties. How the words of the treaty were 
understood by this unlettered people, rather than their critical 
meaning, should form the rule of construction.” 

In the case of Kansas Indians (5 Wall. 737, 18 L. Ed. 667, (May 
6, 1867) (Charles Blue Jacket et al. v. The Board of Commis- 
sioners of the County of Johnson) ), the Court, in referring to the 
Indians, said: 

“If they have outlived many things, they have not outlived the 
protection afforded by the Constitution.” 

In the case of United States v. Kagama, 5 (Gay 10, 1886), 30 
L. Ed. 228 (October 30, 1899)), the Court said 

“These Indian tribes are the wards of the Nation. They are 
communities dependent on the United States; dependent largely 
for their daily food; dependent for their political rights. They 
owe no allegiance to the States, and received from them no pro- 
tection. Because of the local ill feeling, the people of the States 
where they are found are often their deadliest enemies. From 
their very weakness and helplessness, so largely due to the course 
of dealing of the Federal Government with them and the treaties 
in which it has been promised, there arises the duty of protection, 
and with it the power.” 

s * * * * 
“The power of the General Government over these remnants of a 


race once powerful, now weak and diminished in numbers, is 
necessary to their protection, as well as to the safety of those 
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among whom they dwell. It must exist in that Government be- 
cause it never has existed anywhere else, because the theater of its 
exercise is within the geographical limits of the United States, 
because it has never been denied, and because it alone can enforce 
its laws on all the tribes.” 

In the case of Jones v. Meehan (175 U. S. 1, 44 L. Ed. 49 (1899)), 
the Court said: 

“In construing any treaty between the United States and an 
Indian tribe, it must always (as was pointed out by the counsel 
for the appellees) be borne in mind that the negotiations for the 
treaty are conducted, on the part of the United States, an enlight- 
ened and powerful Nation, by representatives skilled in diplomacy, 
masters of a written language, understanding the modes and forms 
of creating the various technical estates known to their law, and 
assisted by an interpreter employed by themselves; that the treaty 
is drawn up by them and in their own language; that the Indians, 
on the other hand, are a weak and dependent people, who have no 
written language and are wholly unfamiliar with all the forms of 
legal expression, and whose only knowledge of the terms in which 
the treaty is framed is that imparted to them by the interpreter 
employed by the United States; and that the treaty must therefore 
be construed, not according to the technical meaning of its words 
to learned lawyers, but in the sense in which they would naturally 
be understood by the Indians (Worcester v. Georgia, 6 Pet. 315, 
8 L, Ed. 483; The Kansas Indians, 5 Wall. 737, 760, sub. nom. Blue 
Jacket v. Johnson County Commissioners, 18 L. Ed. 667, Wanzop-e- 
alt v. Miami County Commissioners, 18 L. Ed. 674; Choctaw Nation 
v. United States, 119 U. S. 1, 27, 28, 30 L. Ed. 306, 314, 315, 7 Sup. 
Ct. Rep. 75). In the leading case of Worcester v. Georgia (1832) 
Chief Justice Marshall, speaking of article 4 of the treaty of Hopewell 
of November 28, 1785, between the United States and the Cherokee 
Indians, which defined ‘the boundary allotted to the Cherokees for 
their hunting grounds, between the said Indians and the citizens of 
the United States’ (7 Stat. L. 19), said: ‘There is the more reason for 
supposing that the Cherokee chiefs were not very critical judges of 
the language from the fact that everyone makes his mark; no chief 
was capable of signing his name. It is probable the treaty was inter- 
preted to them. Is it reasonable to suppose that the Indians, who 
could not write, and most probably could not read, who certainly 
were not critical judges of our language, should distinguish the word 
“allotted” from the words “marked out“ ?“ (6 Pet. 551, 552; 8 L. Ed. 
497, 498.) And Mr. Justice McLean, concurring, said: ‘The language 
used in treaties with the Indians should never be construed to their 
prejudice. To contend that the word “allotted,” in reference to the 
lands guaranteed to the Indians in certain treaties, indicates a 
favor conferred rather than a right acknowledged, would, it would 
seem to me, do injustice to the understanding of the parties. How 
the words of the treaty were understood by this unlettered people, 
rather than their critical meaning, should form the rule of con- 
struction’ (6 Pet. 582; 8 L. Ed. 508).” 

In the case of Beecher v. Wetherby (95 U. S. 517 (October 
1877)), Judge Field said for the Court: 

“It is to be presumed that in this matter the United States 
would be governed by such considerations of justice as would 
control a Christian people in their treatment of an ignorant and 
dependent race.” 

In the case of Barker v. Harvey (181 U. S. 481 (October 1900)), 
Justice Brewer said: 

“It is undoubtedly true that this Government has always recog- 
nized the fact that the Indians were its wards, and entitled to be 
protected as such, and this Court has uniformly construed all legis- 
lation in the light of this recognized obligation.” 

In the case of Seufert Bros. v. U. S. (249 U. S. 197; Mar. 3, 
1919), the Court quoted with approval from the case of United 
States v. Winans (198 U. S. 371), as follows: 

“We will construe a treaty with the Indians as ‘that unlettered 
people’ understood it, and as justice and reason demand in all 
cases where power is exerted by the strong over those to whom 
they owe protection and counter poise the inequality ‘by the 
superior justice which looks only to the substance of the right 
without regard to technical rules’ (Choctaw Nation v. U. S., 119 
U. S. 1; Jones v. Meehan, 175 U. S. 1).” 

In the case of United States v. Payne (264 U. S. 446; Apr. 7, 1924), 
in referring to the Indians, the Court said 

“They are an unlettered people unskilled in the use of language 
(Jones v. Meehan, 175 U. S. 1), with regard to whom the United 
States occupies the position and assumes the responsibilities of 
virtual guardianship bound by every moral and equitable con- 
sideration to discharge its trust and good faith and fairness (Choc- 
taw Nation v. U. S., 119 U. S. 1). Construing the treaty liberally 
in favor of the rights claimed under it, as we are bound to do 
(Hanenstine v. Lynham, 100 U. S. 483), we conclude that the char- 
acter of the lands thereafter to be set apart for them severally was 
not restricted.” 

In Nielsen v. Johnson (279 U. S. 47 (Feb. 18, 1929)), the Court 
said: 

“Treaties are to be liberally construed so as to effect the appar- 
ent intention of the parties, Jordan v. Tashiro (278 U. S. 123); 
3 v. Riggs Ag U. S. 258); Re Ross (140 U. S. 453); Tucker 

Alezanderoff (183 U. 8. 424), when a treaty provision fairly 
5 of rad 5 one restricting, the other enlarging 
rights which may be claimed under it the more liberal interpreta- 
tion, is to be preferred. When their meaning is uncer- 
tain recourse may be had to the negotiations and diplomatic cor- 
respondence of the contracting parties relating to the subject 
matter and to their own practical construction of it.” 
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In the case of Winters v. United States (207 U. S. 564 (October 
1907)), the Court said: 

“By a rule of interpretation of agreements and treaties with 
the Indians, ambiguities occurring will be resolved from the 
standpoint of the Indians. And the rule should certainly be 
applied to determine between two inferences, one of which would 
support the purpose of the agreement and the other impair or 
defeat it. On account of their relations to the Government, it 
cannot be supposed that the Indians were alert to exclude by 
formal words every inference which might militate against or 
defeat the declared purpose of themselves and the Government, 
even if it could be supposed that they had the intelligence to 
foresee the ‘double sense’ which might sometime be urged 
against them.” 

In the case of G. W. Choate et al. v. M. F. Trapp (224 U. 8. 
665 (October 1911), decided May 13, 1912) ), the Court said: 

“It is conceded that no right which was actually conferred on 
the Indians can be arbitrarily abrogated by statute * * +P 

“But in the Government's dealings with the Indians the rule is 
exactly the contrary. The construction, instead of being strict, is 
liberal; doubtful expressions, instead of being resolved in favor 
of the United States, are to be resolved in favor of a weak and 
defenseless people, who are wards of the Nation and dependent 
wholly upon its protection and good faith. This rule of construc- 
tion has been recognized, without exception, for more than a 
hundred years and has been applied in tax cases 

“For example, in Kansas Indians (5 Wall. 737, 6760) the question 
was whether a statute prohibiting levy and sale of Indian lands 
prevented a sale for State taxes. The rule of strict construction 
would have compelled a holding that the property was liable. 

“But Justice Davis, in speaking for the Court, said that “enlarged 
rules of construction are adopted in reference to Indian treaties.’ 
He quoted from Chief Justice Marshall, who said that ‘the lan- 
guage used in treaties with the Indians shall never be construed 
to their prejudice, if Fords be made use of susceptible of a more 
extended meaning. N in, in Jones v. Meehan (175 
U. S. 1), it was held hat ‘Indian treaties must be construed, not 
according to the technical meaning of their words, but in the 
sense in which they would naturally be understood by the Indians.“ 

In the case of United States v. Lineas Winans et al. (198 U. S. 
i (October 1904) ), the Court emphasized this principle where it 


sor a we have said that we will construe a treaty with the Indians 
as ‘that unlettered people’ understood it, and ‘as justice and reason 
demand, in all cases where power is exerted by the strong over those 
to whom they own care and protection,’ and compose the inequality 
“by the superior justice which looks only to the substance of the 
right without regard to its technical rules’ (Choctaw Nation v. 
United States, 119 U. S. 1; 30 L. Ed. 309, 7 S. Ct. Rep. 75; Jones v. 
Meehan, 175 U. S. 1; 44 L. Ed. 49; 20 S. Ct. Rep. 1).” 

In the case of United States v. Choctaw Nation and Chickasaw 
Nation; Wichita and Affiliated Bands of Indians v. Choctaw Nation, 
Chickasaw Nation, and United States; Choctaw Nation and Chicka- 
saw Nation v. United States and Wichita and Affiliated Bands of 
Indians (179 U. S. 494; 45 L. Ed. 291), in reference to how treaties 
in general are to be construed, the Court said: 

“If the words be clear and explicit, leaving no room to doubt 
what the parties intended, they must be interpreted according 
to their natural and ordinary significance. If the words are 
ambiguous, then resort may be had to such evidence, written or 
oral, as will disclose the circumstances attending the execution 
of the instrument and place the court in the situation in which 
the parties stood when they signed the writing to be interpreted. 

“To what extent, if at all, have these rules been enlarged or 

modified when the instrument to be inte ted is a treaty 
between the United States and Indian tribes? In the Kansas 
Indians (5 Wall. 737, 760), sub nom. Blue Jacket v. Johnson 
County Comrs. (18 L, Ed. 667), Wan-zop-e-ah v. Miami County 
Comrs. (18 L. Ed. 674), it was said that enlarged rules of con- 
struction have been adopted in reference to Indian treaties, citing 
as the words of Chief Justice Marshall in Worcester v. 
(6 Pet. 515, 563, 582, 8 L. Ed. 483, 502, 508) (but which were 
in fact the words of Mr. Justice McLean in his concurring opin- 
ion in that case) the following: The language used in treaties 
with the Indians should never be construed to their prejudice. If 
words be made use of which are susceptible of a more extended 
meaning than their plain import, as connected with the tenor of 
the treaty, they should be considered as used only in the latter 
sense. 

“Mr. Justice McLean further said: ‘How the words of the treaty 
were understood by this unlettered people, rather than their 
critical meaning, should form the rule of construction.’ In United 
States v. Kagama (118 U. S. 375, 383, 384, 30 L. Ed. 228, 230, 6 
S. Ct. Rep. 1109), the Indian tribes in this country are spoken 
of as wards of the Nation, communities dependent for their 
food and their political hts, as well as for protection, on the 
United States. And in Choctaw Nation v. United States (119 
U. S. 1, 28, 30 L. Ed. 306, 315, 7 S. Ct. Rep. 75), it was said that 
the relation between the United States and the Indian tribes was 
that of superior and inferior, and that the rules to be applied in 
the case then before the Court were those that govern public 
treaties, which, even in case of controversies between nations 
equally independent, were not to be interpreted as rigidly as docu- 
ments between private persons governed by a system of technical 
law, but in the light of the larger reason and the superior justice 
that constitute the spirit of the law of nations.“ In Jones v. 
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Meehan (175 U. 8. 1, 11, 44 L. Ed. 49, 54, 20 S. Ct. Rep. 1), it was 
said that a treaty between the United States and an Indian tribe 
must be construed, not according to the technical meaning of its 
words to learned lawyers, but in the sense in which they would 
naturally be understood by the Indians. 

“But in no case has it been adjudged that the courts could by 
mere interpretation or in deference to its view as to what was 
right under all the circumstances, incorporate into an Indian 
treaty something that was inconsistent with the clear import 
of its words, It has never been held that the obvious, palpable 
meaning of the words of an Indian treaty may be disregarded 
because, in the opinion of the court, that meaning may in a 
particular transaction work what it would regard as injustice to 
the Indians.” 

COURT OF CLAIMS CASES 

Navarre et al. v. United 33 18 O. Cls. 235, affirmed in 173 
U. S. 77), the Court of Claims sa 

“Contention arises over the pest of the word ‘other’ in the 
— Does it mean ‘whites’ only or other than their own 

+ > The latter view is strengthened by the rule 
— A by Vattel in treaty construction which declared: The 
words of a party should be construed in accordance with the gen- 
eral reasons and motives of the agreement; SRA PERE OE ae 
(140 U. S. 453), when the court said in referring to a treaty, ‘all 
its provisions must be examined in the light of attendant and 
surrounding circumstances; and 3 under the well-established 
rule, that, as between the United States and the Indians, treaties 
are to be liberally construed in favor of the Indians’.” 

In the case of Mille Lac Chippewas v. United 5 875 (46 Ct. of 
Cls., 455) Mr. Chief Justice Booth, for the Court sai 

“We are not dealing with acts regulating the tian of 
Indian property and Indian funds in the sense of their validity 
or invalidity. The question at issue rests upon the construction 
of treaties and the acts of Congress in the premises is not ques- 
tioned. The jurisdiction conferred extends to an inquiry as to 
what, if any, damages the claimants suffered by reason of the 
alleged one of their property acquired under treaties which 
failed of execution because of acts of Co: It is a warrant 
of authority to adjudicate results, and not to determine the means 
employed to bring about the same. 

“In Cherokee Nation v. Hitchcock, supra, the Court said: 

“There is no question involved in this case as to the taking 
of property; the authority which is proposed to exercise by virtue 
of the act of 1898 has relation merely to the control and develop- 
ment of tribal property which still remains subject to the admin- 
istrative control of the Government. * Lone Wolf v. Hitch- 
cock followed the Cherokee case, supra, and the court was therein 
Gealing with administrative measures designed to control the 
Indian property, a mere change in the form of investment of 
Indian tribal property * * * (p. 476) courts are constrained 
to give effect to jurisdictional statutes where the intent of the 
legislature can reasonably be inferred from the language thereof 
to vest authority to judicially ascertain the merits of the contro- 
versy (Supervisors v. Stanley, 105 U. S. 305). Doubts are resolved in 
favor of jurisdiction unless some established law is violated (End- 
lech on Statutory Construction, sec. 430; Butler & Vale v. U. S., 
43 C. Cls. 497).’” 

And at page 457, the court said: 

“The intention and understanding of the Indian tribe of the 
rights secured to them by conventions of this character is of 
3 importance.” 

In the case of Chickasaw Nation v. United States (22 C. Cls. 248) 
the court said: 

“e >» * the courts in all controversies between the Govern- 
ment and the Indian tribes have adopted a theory of interpretation 
favorable to the tribes; and while the rules of law applicable to 
such controversies are not so strict as those governing differences 
between guardian and ward, they go to the extent, as has been 
held, that doubts are to be resolved in favor of the Indians; that 
they are not to be prejudiced by mere technical construction; and 
that words of doubtful import are to be taken most strongly 
against the United States.” 

In the case of Blackfeet et al. Nations v. United States (81 C. 
Cis. 101 (1933)), the Court said: 

“The courts of the United States, without a single exception, 
have approached the adjudication of Indian rights arising under 
Indian treaties with the fundamental principle of law in view, 
that the Indian tribe, unlettered and subordinated to a superior 
power, was entitled to have all doubts resolved in its favor, and 
that the parties to the treaty were not in all respects upon an 
equal footing. What the representatives of the Indian tribe 
understood with regard to their rights was a vital factor in de- 
termining the scope and effect of treaties. The Indians looked, 
as long ago said, ‘to our Government for protection’; they had 
faith in the observation of treaties, amd above all else they 
wanted the approval of the President ‘whom they addressed as 
their father,’ and the Congress to what was done. No court has 
ever held that the Indian tribes. parties to treaties with the United 
States, were in all respects sui juris, or to be treated as such.” 

SUPREME COURT CASES 


In the case of Shoshone Tribe of Indians of the Wind River 
Reservation in Wyoming v. United States (299 U. S. 476, 57 S. Ct. 
Rep. 244), the Court said: 

“The nig ie by the United States of the wrongful act of any 
officer is, course, an adoption of the act when and as commit- 
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ted, and causes such act of the officer to be, in virtue of the 
statute, a rightful appropriation by the Government for which 
compensation is provided.” Crozier v. Fried Krupp Aktiengesell- 
schaft (224 U. S. 290, 305, 32 S. Ct. 488, 491, 56 L. Ed. 771). 

771). 

“Confusion is likely to result from speaking of the wrong to 
the Shoshones as a destruction of their title, Title in the strict 
sense was always in the United States, though the Shoshones had 
the treaty right of occupancy with all its beneficial incidents. 
United States v. Creek Nation, supra (295 U. S. 103, at p. 109, 55 
S. Ct. 681, 683, 684, 79 L. Ed. 1331). What those incidents are, 
it is needless to consider now. Cf. United States v. Cook (19 Wall. 
591, 22 L. Ed. 210); Pine River Logging & Imp. Co. v. United States 
(186 U. S. 279, 22 S. Ct. 920, 46 L. Ed. 1164); United States v. Paine 
Lumber Co. (206 U. S. 467, 27 S. Ct. 697, 51 L. Ed. 1139). The 
right of occupancy is the primary one to which the incidents at- 
tach, and division of the right with strangers is an appropriation 
of the land pro tanto, in substance, if not in form. 

“Third. The claimant’s damages include such additional amount 
beyond the value of its property rights when taken by the Gov- 
ernment as may be necessary to award of just compensation, the 
increment to be measured either by interest on the value or by 
such other standard as may be suitable in the light of all the cir- 
cumstances. 

“The fact is unimportant that the taking was tortious in its 
origin, if it was made lawful by relation. Crozier v. Fried Krupp, 
etc., supra, The fact also is unimportant that it was a partial 
taking only, and that eviction was not complete. Jacobs v. 
United States (290 U. S. 13, 16, 54 S. Ct. 26, 27, 28, 78 L. Ed. 142, 
96 A. L. R. 1); United States v. Cress (243 U. S. 316, 327-330, 37 
S. Ct. 380, 61 L. Ed. 746); Hurley v. Kincaid (285 U. S. 95, 104, 52 
S. Ct. 267, 269, 76 L. Ed. 637). Finally, the fact is unimportant, 
there having been an appropriation of property within the mean- 
ing of the fifth amendment, that the jurisdictional act is silent as 
to an award of interest or any substitute therefor. United 
States v. Creek Nation, supra (295 U. S. 103, at pp. 110, 111, 55 
S. Ct. 681, 684, 79 L. Ed. 1831); cf. Yankton Sioux Tribe v. United 
States (272 U. S. 351 359, 47 S. Ct. 142, 144, 71 L. Ed. 294). Given 
such a taking, the right to interest or a fair equivalent, attaches 
itself automatically to the right to an award for damages. Jacobs 
v. United States, supra; Phelps v. United States (274 U. S. 341, 47 
S. Ct. 611, 71 L. Ed. 1083); Brooks-Scanlon Co. v. United States 
(265 U. S. 106, 123, 44 S. Ct. 471, 474, 68 L. Ed. 934); Seaboard Air 
Line Co. v. United States (261 U. S. 299, 306, 43 S. Ct. 354, 356, 67 
L. Ed. 664). 

* * * * Ld * * 

Power to control and manage the property and affairs of Indians 
in good faith for their betterment and welfare may be exerted in 
many ways and at times even in derogation of the provisions of a 
treaty. Lone Wolf v. Hitchcock (187 U. S. 553, 564, 565, 566, 23 
S. Ct. 216, 47 L. Ed. 299). The power does not extend so far as to 
enable the Government ‘to give the tribal lands to others, or to 
appropriate them to its own purposes, without rendering, or as- 
suming an obligation to render, just compensation; * * * for 
that “would not be an exercise of guardianship, but an act of con- 
fiscation,”’ United States v. Creek Nation, supra (295 U. S. 103, at 
p. 110, 55 S. Ct. 681, 684, 79 L. Ed. 1331), citing Lane v. Pueblo of 
Santa Rosa (249 U. S. 110, 113, 39 S. Ct. 185, 63 L. Ed. 504); Cherokee 
Nation v. Hitchcock (187 U. S. 294, 307, 308, 23 S. Ct. 115, 47 L. Ed. 
183). The right of the Indians to the occupancy of the lands 
pledged to them may be one of occupancy only, but it is ‘as sacred 
as that of the United States to the fee.’ United States v. Cook, 
supra (19 Wall. 591, at p. 593, 22 L. Ed. 210); Lone Wolf v. Hitch- 
cock, supra; Choate v. Trapp (224 U. S. 665, 671, 32 S. Ct. 565, 56 L. 
Ed. 941); Yankton Stouæ Tribe v. United States, supra, Spoliation 
is not management.” 


What the New Deal Has Done to the Poultry 
Raisers of America 
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HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, in addition to its general dis- 
ruption of the farming industry of America through paying 
domestic farmers to curtail production while reducing tariff 
barriers through the reciprocal-trade pacts, and thus en- 
couraging foreign farmers to ship more foodstuffs into Amer- 
ica, the New Deal has dealt a serious body blow to the poul- 
try raisers of this country. If New Deal candidates in 1940 
have the temerity to ask the question, “Are you better off 
than you were?” the thundering “No” which will come back 
from America’s poultry industry will be a “shout heard 
round the world.” 
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The following figures are reported by the United States 
Department of Agriculture and enable anybody from the 
Nation’s biggest poultry raiser to the farmer’s wife who looks 
to the receipts from the sale of eggs for her “pin money” to 
figure how the farm policies of the New Deal have decreased 
cash income from eggs. Similar figures could be compiled to 
demonstrate what an expensive luxury the New Deal has 
been to those raising chickens, turkeys, and other poultry for 
market. 

Price of eggs, cents per dozen 
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Eggs averaged 6% cents more per dozen during the 12 
Republican years preceding the New Deal than in the first 
6% years of the present administration and 10.1 cents more 
per dozen than today’s price of 15.5 cents. It should be 
remembered that the 15.5 cents per dozen figure is the 
Chicago price paid for selected eggs and many farmers are 
now receiving several cents per dozen less than even this 
pitifully low price of 15.5 cents. For example, the man on 
my own farm in Lake County, S. Dak., has recently been get- 
ting only 11 and 12 cents per dozen for the eggs he takes to 
market. It is a simple matter for each of you to revise the 
conclusions of this talk by inserting the price paid for eggs 
in your own community instead of the 15.5 cents Chicago 
price, which I have cited in order to give the New Deal every 
possible advantage in drawing these conclusions. 


NEW DEAL COSTS SOUTH DAKOTA $16,932,500 IN EGGS ALONE 


South Dakota produced 260,500,000 dozens of eggs in the 
6 ½ years which the New Deal has been in power. If South 
Dakota farmers had received the additional 642 cents per 
dozen that eggs averaged during the preceding 12 Republi- 
can years, the egg producers of my State would have had 
$16,932,500 more than they did with the New Deal egg prices. 
Eggs averaged approximately 31 percent more during the 
Republican years than they have during the 6% years of 
the New Deal. The abundant life has proved to be an 
abysmal fraud for the American farmer, and foreign pro- 
ducers are today the only group who can sing “Happy Days 
Are Here Again” without choking on the words. 


Egg producers of the United States received $1,059,445,000 
less during the past 6% New Deal years than they would 
have received if they had been paid the prices they obtained 
during the Republican era. 


The price of eggs was 27 cents per dozen the day the 
new dealers were voted into office—they are 15.5 per dozen 
today, and lucky is the farmer who is receiving even that. 

MR. FARMER—DO YOUR OWN ARITHMETIC 


Mr. Farmer, how many dozen eggs were produced on your 
farm during the past 642 years? How much money would 
you have in your pocket if you had the additional 614. cents 
per dozen for the eggs produced during this time? Has the 
New Deal been worth the difference? 

Before answering the last question above, you owe it to 
yourself and your children to also consider the present prices 
you are receiving for lard (lowest, incidentally, in 72 years), 
the prices you are offered for your present grain and corn 
crop, and the way the rest of the prices you are offered for 
what you raise compare with the price you are asked when 
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you go to town to exchange this produce for the product of 
the shop or factory. 
THE IMPORTS TELL THE STORY 

American farmers pay American taxes. They maintain an 
American living standard. They are entitled to an American 
price level. Sooner or later our American farmers are going 
to insist on their right to the American market, and the poli- 
ticians who attempt to fool them year after year by trying to 
kid them into thinking that the huge increase in foreign 
imports of foodstuffs has had nothing to do with the ruinous 
price levels of today are going to find deaf ears turned toward 
their rantings, because any farmer can figure out on the back 
of an envelope with a pencil just what the New Deal has 
meant to him. 

FROM A “MESS OF PORRIDGE” TO A “MIRAGE OF PARITY” 

Taken all in all, the New Deal has reduced the farm income 
of this country by approximately $2,000,000,000 per year, when 
the average prices of the nearly 7 years since the beginning of 
1933 are compared with the preceding 7 years of Republican 
administration; when the full 12 years of Republicanism are 
considered, the case against the New Deal is ever blacker. 
When it is considered that this $2,000,000,000 annual farm 
loss results even after adding in all farm parity payments, 
subsidies, and bounties, it is apparent that the ancient fellow 
who would sell his soul for a “mess of porridge” drove a 
shrewd bargain compared to a modern farmer who would sell 
his substance to the New Deal for a “mirage of parity.” 

Every serious-thinking citizen realizes that some day the 
Federal “well” is going to dry up and the program of making 
annual cash payments from the Government Treasury to 
the farmers of America will be stopped. To get an honest 
and complete realization of just how completely the New 
Deal farm program has failed to provide respectable prices 
for the products of American farms, each farmer owes it to 
himself to take time off some day to figure out just how 
much income he has actually been getting from the products 
he has sold from his farm the past few years. Such a cal- 
culation will give our farmers a “preview” of where we will 
be when the Government cash payments cease—and it 
should not be overlooked that these appropriations are not 
passing by alarmingly scant margins as our national debt 
approaches its $45,000,000,000 legal limit; it is now over 
$41,000,000,000. Eventually, this Nation must stop paying 
farmers for “not raising foodstuffs” and set up a farm pro- 
gram which will pay them a fair and honest price for a 
full and complete crop. 

WOULD YOU CALL THIS FARM PROSPERITY? 

Personally, I have voted for every Government parity pay- 
ment and cash subsidy for farmers which has been before 
me in Congress, so have practically all the other represent- 
atives of farming districts. We do this because we realize 
that the New Deal’s unpardonable program of importing 
competing farm products would pauperize our entire farming 
population were it not for these cash benefit payments. But 
representatives from city districts and from dairy States 
and other producing areas not receiving these Government 
checks are gradually realizing what this program costs their 
taxpayers and are coming within 6, 10, or 15 votes of defeat- 
ing every such farm appropriation. 

What will happen when the checks stop? Where will our 
farmers then find themselves? During this session of Con- 
gress the Government people in their desperate effort to 
win support for additional appropriations for benefit checks 
have freely admitted, “Farm prices will be worse than in 
1932 if we do not get the full amounts requested.” Well, 
they got the money they asked for and even more in some 
cases. But where does this leave the farm program when 
even its administrators admit it is the Government checks 
and not the farm prices which keep farmers going. And, 
even so, with all these Government checks who would say 
we now have farm prosperity? 

The present program of cash-benefit checks serves a 
purpose as an emergency policy to keep our farmers from 
all being forced off their farms; it has value as a temporary 
expedient to meet a crisis. It can be justified as a form of 
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“compensation” to the farmers on the part of a Government 
which by Executive action has given their market away to 
the peon laborers and coolie farmers of foreign countries. 
As such I have supported it and voted for its appropriations 
but all the time I have been working with other Congress- 
men from farm States trying to compel the Government to 
quit its ruinous policies of farm imports and to provide cost 
of production to the American farmers. Thus far, the ad- 
ministration forces have out-voted us and the New Deal has 
driven back every attempt we have made. But we are 
making headway. More and more Congressmen from the 
New Deal corner are discarding partisanship loyalities and 
joining those of us putting the interests of the farmers 
ahead of those of the vote-seeking politicians. 
IT CANNOT LAST 


Nobody seriously believes the present farm program of 
small Government checks instead of large grain checks either 
can or should be continued permanently. My mail is filled 
with letters from farmers saying, “It cannot last; it will not 
work much longer.” The farming industry cannot thrive and 
prosper as it should on a permanent program of emergencies 
and crises. It needs a stable policy based on sound eco- 
nomics and which will enable farmers not only to stay on 
the farm, but which will enable them once again to make 
legitimate profits and earn enough from their efforts to re- 
tire in old age and move to town as had been the American 
tradition for many generations back. The American farmer 
must again have a chance to succeed and become inde- 
pendent. Even the most optimistic—and well paid—de- 
fenders of the present farm program do not support it as 
having value as a permanent American farm policy. It is 
time, now, to pay more attention to the economics of agri- 
culture and less to the emergencies of the administration. 

It is indeed time that we give the American market back 
to the American farmer, and that we replace theories which 
have failed with a national farm program, giving our farm- 
ers a fair price for a full crop. Unless this is done soon, 
America cannot survive since any lasting prosperity must 
come first through providing a respectable income for the 
producers of new wealth upon which all other national 
wealth is founded. 


An Appeal for Our Federal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM I. SIROVICH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 9, 1939 


ADDRESS BY HON. WILLIAM I. SIROVICH, OF NEW YORE, 
APRIL 14, 1932 


Mr, SIROVICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include a speech made by me on 
April 14, 1932: 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Smovick]. 

Mr. SrrovicH. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, from time immemorial political parties have existed. They 
have been the medium through which the people have expressed 
their hopes, their ideals, and their aspirations. In the day of the 
Saviour there were five political groups—the Sadducees, who repre- 
sented the reactionary group of their time, and who owned and 
controlled all the material wealth of their day; the Pharisees, 
who represented the common people of their time, the Democrats 
of their day; the Zealots, who symbolized national consciousness, 
the predecessors of Patrick Henry, and who were the first to 
enunciate the patriotic sentiment, “give us liberty or give us 
death.” They refused to genuflect to any alien or foreign nation, 
and have always fought for the freedom of their people. They 
were ready to die to bring liberty into the home, hearth, and 
fireside of their people; the Scribes, who recorded the valorous 
deeds of their people and preserved the traditions of their fore- 
bears; and, last, the Elders, those illustrious patriarchs, who had 
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grown gray in the service of God, and who were elected as judges 
and placed upon the tribunal known as the Sanhedrin. 

Centuries passed by and we find in Greece two political groups, 
the hoi aristoi, or aristocratic element, and the hoi polloi, repre- 
sented by the common people. When Rome was mistress of the 
world and her battalions and legions conquered the then known 
civilized world, political groups were represented by two parties, 
the patricians ‘and the plebeians. The patricians belonged to the 
hereditary aristocracy and the plebians belonged to the common 
people of ancient Rome. 

For almost 1,500 years when knighthood was in flower, dukes, 
lords, and barons represented the landed aristocracy. The com- 
mon people were feudalistic slaves who had economic security but 
who were denied liberty or freedom of expression. 

In the period the King George III we had the Tories, who rep- 
resented the philosophy of absolute monarchy, and the Whigs, 
who represented the liberal party in England in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. 

Since the creation of our Government our people, in my humble 
opinion, have been divided into two groups, those who represent 
the reactionary conservative views, and those who represent lib- 
eral principles and ideals. To me a reactionary conservative is 
one who adheres to the existing order of things and is opposed to 
any economic change. A liberal. on the other hand, stands not 
only for stability and order but for progress and reform. I am 
proud to proclaim myself as a liberal, progressive Democrat, free 
from narrowness, bigotry, intolerance, or bondage to authority, 
battling, for economic principies that will bring the greatest good 
to the greatest number, and justice to rich and poor alike. [Ap- 
plause.] As a liberal progressive I am frank enough to admit 
that you can find reactionary conservatives on both sides of the 
aisle, as well as progressive liberals in the Republican and Demo- 
cratic ranks alike. 

Mr. Chairman, the tragedy of our terrible economic depres- 
sion at the present time is that the strong are getting the 
assistance of our present administration, whereas it is the weak, 
the helpless, the hopeless, who need it most. 

The barometer of the civilization of any nation throughout 
the ages has been the treatment that has been accorded to 
those who work and toil in the quarries of life. For 140 years 
the American workingman has struggled, toiled, and drugged to 
develop an American standard of living. We are all proud of 
that standard, and we love to see it advanced. In my opinion, 
labor is the producer of capital and should be entitled to a 
fairer share in the distribution of the wealth that it creates. 
[Applause.] 

For almost five decades the Republican Party has boldly pro- 
claimed its right to the suffrage of every American citizen. Its 
economic principles had brought about affluence and prosperity. 
The full dinner pail appealed to the gustatory joy of the Ameri- 
can toller. In the last campaign the Republican nominee for 
President promised two chickens in every pot, two automobiles 
in every garage, and the abolition of poverty. The millennium 
was at hand. 

Now, everywhere throughout the length and breadth of our 
country 8,000,000 people are out of employment, pleading, begging, 
and crying for work. Twenty million American citizens are the 
victims of hunger, penury, misery, and want. Charity is knock- 
ing upon the door of self- ing American citizens. 

For 12 years the Republican Party, the reactionary conservative 
group, has been in control of the destinies of our Republic. They 
have almost ruined our country socially, economically, and finan- 
cially. They are floundering in the mire of financial and economic 
uncertainty. They have no plan, program, or treatment that can 
restore our economic stability. 

It remains, therefore, for the liberal and progressive patriotic 
element of the Congress of the United States, which is found on 
both sides of the aisle, to unite to bring our beloved Republic back 
to the happines, success, and prosperity that every thoughtful and 
self-respecting American is praying for it to achieve. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, the Democratic Party has taken possession of the 
House of Representatives. If it continues to remain Democratic, 
true to its ideals and to its traditions, liberal and progressive in its 
view of economic ideals, loyal to the great masses of people who are 
looking for new leadership to bring our ship of state, that is being 
buffeted by economic typhoons and political storms, into the harbor 
of peace and prosperity, as sure as night follows day the next 
President and the next House and Senate must be Democratic. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the committee, there are 
three kinds of wages that workingmen receive in exchange for 
their labor. First, saving wages; second, living wages; and third, 
starvation wages. The democracy of the State of New York, from 
which I have the honor to come, under the supervision of the 
Democratic leaders who represent our great Empire State, have 
been instrumental in placing upon our statute books no starvation 
wages, yea, ne living wages, but the only kind of wages that should 
exist in our Federal Government and our State governments, and 
that is saving wages that will make it possible for every man and 
woman who works for our country to save money from their 

to help to maintain them when age, sickness, and disease 
fall upon them. [Applause.] 

The Government of the United States has been derelict in its 
obligation to its Federal employees. It has never paid them saving 
wages. God knows it has not even been living wages. Post-office 
clerks, customhouse workers, clerical workers in the different de- 
partments of our Government; yea, 87 percent of those who work 
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in the Federal departments receive less than $2,000 a year. The 
survey of Federal employees and their salaries recently made by 
the Bureau of the Budget tragically shows the insufficient pay that 
has been given to those who work for Uncle Sam. The most 
startling revelation made in their report shows that 221,000 civilian 
Government workers are paid less than $1,000 a year. Can anyone 
live in luxury on such a salary? Are these the princely salaries 
which some Members of Congress would want to cut? More than 80 
percent of the civilian workers are found to be receiving less than 
$2,000 a year. Do the Members of Congress want to balance the 
Budget by slashing away at these meager and pitiable salaries 
that these poor people receive from our Government? 

More than half of the total amount paid by the Government 
for civilian salaries goes to men and women who individually are 
paid less than $1,000 a year. Is there any Member of Congress 
who would state that this is an adequate amount with which to 
support an American family in conformity with American stand- 
ards? There are about 4,000 civilians outside of Members of 
Congress and the judiciary who are paid more than $5,000 a year. 
Members of Congress receive $10,000 a year. From the work, toil, 
and labor that I see each man perform, there is no doubt in my 
mind that he earns it fustly and fairly. Every Member of Con- 
gress has to maintain his home in the State from which he comes, 
live in Washington, contribute to every charitable institution 
within his district, and help every impoverished family that 
knocks upon his door seeking assistance. The wonder to me is how 
any Member of Congress can maintain himself adequately and 
justly upon this salary 

The absurdity of akin the proposed cut apply to the — — 
and naval forces can only be manifested when we 
the survey shows 290,913 people in this service in which 220,678 
receive less than $1,000 a year. Is the United States Government 
impoverished in the pay that it gives to those who have given the 
best years of their life to serve our country loyally and faithfully? 
I say our country has never done enough for its employees. The 
Federal Government should not join those misguided private em- 
ployers who are using the present economic condition as a weapon 
to batter down the American standard of living, which has taken 
so many years for our Republic to bring into realization. 
[Applause.] 

In 1928 I was a member of the Civil Service Committee of the 
House of Representatives. At the present time I am ranking 
member of that committee. We passed the Welch bill to increase 
the salaries of all working people employed by our Government, 
particularly those in the lower brackets. Federal employees came 
to our hearings from all over the country. They pleaded, im- 
plored, and besought us to give them an increase in salary during 
the great height of American Republican prosperity. Mr. Coolidge 
was President. The bill was voted out unanimously by our com- 
mittee. Everywhere throughout the length and breadth of our 
country industrial and white-collar workers had their salaries 
increased very greatly. Our poor Federal employees had received 
no increase whatsoever. The Welch bill was reported out with 
increases in the salaries of our American Federal employees to the 
extent of $90,000,000. President Coolidge sent for Mr. Lehlbach, 
the chairman of the Civil Service Committee of the House of 
Representatives. He advised him that he would veto that bill 
unless the $90,000,000 of increased salaries was reduced to $18,- 
000,000. The wish of President Coolidge was complied with by all 
members of our committee. That meant that the working people 
employed by our Government only received increases of $60, $120, 
and $180 per year. That was in the height of our great period 
of economic prosperity. Even in those days these Federal em- 
ployees appearing before our committee cried that their children 
had very little clothing, one pair of shoes, food not of the best 
quality; that when their children were sick they had to go to a 
e ORJ OR Po Serene SiGe) ae oy Oe earn OE OF 
coun 
Now, ladies and gentlemen, if that was the state of affairs of 
our Federal employees in 1928, when our country was enjoying the 
most prosperous period of its economic history, what would be 
their sad plight today if you reduce their salaries, which are now 
insufficient to support their wives and children and those who are 
dependent upon them? [Applause.] 

I say to you, ladies and gentlemen of the House of Representa- 
tives, you liberals and progressive like myself, that we as Demo- 
crats do not believe in the principle of “soaking the rich.” But 
while we do not believe in this monstrous doctrine of 
the rich,” neither do we believe in the un-American sentiment of 
letting the poor starve, who are helpless and hopeless in finding 
work in this great Republic of ours in the so-called twentieth cen- 
tury of civilization. 

Mr. Chairman, the Government of the United States employs 
about 525,000 people who are working under civil-service regula- 
tions. Of this number, 221,000 earn less than $1,000 a year, 
204,000 earn between $1,000 and $2,000, 75,000 earn between $2,000 
and $3,000, while 25,000 who occupy high executive and adminis- 
trative positions, earn between $3,000 and $10,000 a year. 

Under the present civil service retirement law, the higher-paid 
employees are being retired at from 18 to 25 percent of their salary, 
while those receiving $2,400 per annum or less are being retired on 
from 50 to 75 percent of their . An illustration of present 
injustice under present law is afforded by the following: 

Two men in the 5 of Agriculture retired for age after 
more than 30 years’ service. One contributed $1,202.56 to the retire- 
ment fund, including interest, and received an annuity of $1,200, 
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The other contributed $4,440.62 to-the retirement fund, including 
interest, and received an annuity of $1,359.31. Thus the first man 
paid $100.21 per $1,000 of annuity and the second was required to 
pay $326.68 for each $1,000 of annuity, or three and one-fourth times 
as much as the first. 

So far as we have been able to determine, the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act is the only one which discriminates against the higher- 
bracket employees. In all other systems the retirement annuity is 
based upon the salary earned regardless of amount, and as a result 
the annuity is more nearly proportionate to the value of the service 
that has been rendered the Government during the active career of 
the annuitant. 

All employees receiving $2,400 per year or less at present retire at 
from 50 to 75 percent of their salary. 

The Civil Service Commission records show that the retired rolls 
are a fraction less than 12 percent of those on active duty. 

Mr. Chairman, from a social, from an economic, and from a po- 
litical standpoint the proposed reduction of salaries of Federal 
employees would be instrumental in aggravating the frozen confi- 
dence of our American people by continuing longer the economic 
depression in which we are now floundering. 

It would reduce the standard of living in every American home, 
which has taken us decades and decades to perfect and develop 
1 8 it has been known the world over as the American standard of 

ving. 

From an economic standpoint it would diminish the purchasing 
power of more than a million Federal employees. It would lengthen 
the depression and compel the American workingman to economize 
now more than ever, because of the reduction of his salary. It 
would be instrumental in changing the living and saving wages 
that he formerly received into starvation wages. 

From a political standpoint, we granted Europe a moratorium. 
We voted $2,000,000,000 for the Finance Reconstruction Corpora- 
tion. We thought this tremendous monetary contribution, designed 
to help railroads, large banking institutions, life-insurance com- 
panies, Federal farm banks, and other similar organizations, would 
be instrumental in trickling down from above to help those who are 
below and are in destitute circumstances, impoverished, and unem- 
ployed, who would be the beneficiaries of this special legislation. 
This privileged legislation was a financial blood transfusion for 
Europe and for those great institutions. However, it looks to me 
as if this financial blood is being attempted to be taken from the 
anemic, impoverished, self-respecting American Federal employee— 
1,000,000 of them—to help those who have been responsible for 
bringing our country into this great economic depression in which 
we find ourselves at the present time. 

Mr. Chairman, the liberalization of all Federal retirement laws 
through the enactment of a bill granting optional retirement 
after 30 years of service would save the Government $20,000,000 
annually. 

On the basis of 550,000 employees subject to the provisions of 
this act, the total number retired immediately would be about 
15,000. 

If no vacancies were filled or promotions made within the 
grades, as is now being considered, the annual saving to the Gov- 
ernment would be at least $30,000,000. 

If one-half of the vacancies were filled and appointments made 
at the entrance salary of $1,440, this saving would be about 
$20,000,000, and new jobs would have been provided for 7,500 of 
the unemployed. 

Many of these faithful and loyal workers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment who have worked more than 30 years have passed the 
peak of their efficiency. They impede the progress of the younger 
workers of lower salary grades who are not given an opportunity 
to perform important work. Many of these younger workers are 
competent and well qualified to perform work of a higher grade, 
but are held back due to the stagnation incident to the present 
retirement law. This amendment provides for a substantial re- 
duction without hardships to any and with benefits to many. The 
amendment that I have offered has met the approval of Mr. 
McDuffie, chairman of the Economy Committe, and the approval 
of Mr. Ramseyer and Mr. Williamson, Republican members of the 
Economy Committee. In my opinion, it will save at least $20,000,000 
without bleeding any workingman. 

It will give an opportunity to almost 10,000 to 15,000 men and 
women who have worked for a period of 30 years, indefatigably, 
loyally, and perseveringly, and who have given the best years of 
their lives, but who are disabled to the extent of 20 percent of 
their physical and mental ability, to retire on the approval of the 
Veterans’ Administration. When you take into consideration the 
fact that the average earnings of 10,000 men amount to $2,600 
a year, it will be seen that $2,600 multiplied by 10,000 amounts 
to $26,000,000, while 10,000 retired at a pension of $1,200 a year 
amounts to $12,000,000, a saving alone of $14,000,000 or $15,000,000. 
This would please the Federal employee and deprive no one of 
their labor. It would do justice to the Federal employee who has 
labored in the quarry of patriotic service to our Republic. 

My philosophy of life is to aim high, as high as I possibly can, 
and it is not to cut down the standard of American Federal wages, 
which has taken years of effort to acquire. Labor has been working 
for hundreds of years to reach the standard that it has. Do you re- 
member when the industrial revolution was created way back in 
the time of Adam Smith, Jeremy Bentham, David Ricardo, John 
Stuart Mill, and Thomas Malthus? Workingmen were laboring 100 
hours a week. Women and children were working 60 and 70 hours 
@ week. Men were put in prison for trying to promote the welfare 
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of their fellow wor en and their labor organizations. I want 
to protect the rights of those who have acquired property through 
legal process; I want to conserve the rights of those who have 
no one to speak for them. This is the duty of every man in 
Congress. I do not believe in the ipse dixit of President Hoover or 
anybody else. President Hoover has not shown the great leadership 
that compels us as Democrats to follow him. We ought to follow 
the old ideals of Jeffersonian democracy, which have always been 
our refuge in every hour of need. That is why I am going to plead 
with you liberals, you Republicans, you progressive Democrats, you 
who sympathize with those who toil and struggle to keep a standard 
of living that will make the world better for our having lived in it. 

Let us not follow this blind leadership, whether it is on 
the Republican side or on the Democratic side. Let us follow the 
instinct of justice and righteousness, so that when you and I retire 
from Congress and are lying unconscious on our beds, and hear the 
music of the angels calling and beckoning to us from above, we 
will hear. the voices of those whom we have helped in their hour 
of need crying and praying for us. Ladies and gentlemen of the 
House all of the Federal employees are appealing to you as Repub- 
licans and to my party as Democrats, in their great hour of need, 
not to reduce their salaries. I for one, as a Democrat, am going to 
listen to their appeal. What will you Republicans do to help them? 
[Applause. } 


Rehabilitation Program for Northern Minnesota 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, under date of July 31 
President Roosevelt transmitted to Congress a report of the 
Northern Lakes States Regional Committee to the National 
Resources Committee. This report was submitted to the 
President, who, in a transmittal message to Congress, calls 
attention to the fact that three States—Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, and Michigan—have an unemployment problem which 
has been brought about with changing industrial and eco- 
nomic conditions. The area affected is the so-called cut- 
over lands in these States where lumbering in the days 
gone by furnished work and income for thousands of peo- 
ple. Now there are more people than jobs, and President 
Roosevelt stated in his report that the problem is one of 
trying to take such steps as will make the people of the 
territory self-supporting rather than one of having the 
population moved elsewhere. I do not here go into detail 
with these constructive suggestions found in the National 
Resources Committee studies, but I do want to direct the 
attention of Congress to the need of legislation to carry out 
the suggestions for rehabilitating this territory. I submit 
herewith a communication just received from the Eveleth 
Chamber of Commerce calling attention to a resolution 
adopted by a civic association whose membership is com- 
posed of all communities on the Iron Range. 

This communication is as follows: 


EVELETH CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
OFFICE OF RAYMOND BENNY, SECRETARY, 
Eveleth, Minn., August 2, 1939. 
Hon. Congressman WILLIAM PITTENGER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: All residents of this area have read with a great deal 
of satisfaction, recent newspaper reports that the President has 
submitted the recommendation of the National Resources Com- 
mittee to Congress relative to the proposed study and rehabilita- 
tion of the cutover timber areas, in the northern parts of Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, and Michigan. 

This is a matter that has engaged the earnest interest and 
attention of many citizens of this district for several years, and 
it is gratifying to know that this matter has reached the point 
where something definite can be done, to remedy a situation that 
is fast becoming a social problem. 7 

At a meeting held in Virginia, Minn., on Tuesday, August 1, the 
Range Civic Association, which embraces every community in this 
part of St. Louis and Itasca Counties, a resolution was adopted, a 
copy of which is enclosed, urging the active support of Senator 
HENRIK SHIPSTEAD, Senator ERNEST LUNDEEN, and Congressman 
WILLIAM PITTENGER, in the interests of putting such a plan as 
outlined by the National Resources Committee into immediate 
operation. 

We are also enclosing a copy of a resolution adopted at a mreeting 
held in Eveleth, Minn., on July 9, 1935, which may be of interest 
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to you, and which proves that this problem is one that all thinking 
citizens of this district are vitally concerned with finding a solu- 
tion to alleviate this condition. 
We trust that this approval will have your active support and can 
assure you of the gratitude of this entire organization. 
Respectfully yours, 
Grove WILS, 
HOWARD SIEGEL, 
G. P. FINNEGAN, 
Resolution Committee. 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE RANGE CIVIC ASSOCIATION, HELD AT THE 
RECREATIONAL BUILDING; VIRGINIA, MINN., AUGUST 1, 1939 


President Roosevelt having submitted the recommendations of 
the National Resources Committee to the Congress of the United 
States relative to the proposed study and rehabilitation of the cut- 
over timber areas of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan, the 
Range Civic Association, in regular meeting assembled, adopted the 
following resolution: 

“Whereas the present unemployment and economic condition 
of the northern section of Minnesota is at present one of the most 
depressed in the Nation; and 

“Whereas the many problems involved are of such scope that 
we feel the leadership in studying this problem should be under- 
taken by the Federal Government; and 

“Whereas the many governmental agencies have in the past evi- 
denced a willingness to cooperate in finding a solution of this 
problem; and 

“Whereas we feel that these vast iron ore deposits are in reality 
a national asset, and as such the Federal Government should be 
concerned in the future of this district; and 

“Whereas we are at present faced with antagonistic legislation 
now under consideration in the Minnesota Legislature, such legis- 
lation known as the Carley Webber bill, the Dietz bill, the 
occupational tax bill, all such measures which will make the 
problem of this district far more difficult to solve: Now, there- 
fore, it is hereby 

“Resolved, To urge the active support for the above program by 
our two United States Senators and Congressman from this 
district, to the end that this program may be immediately 
started.” 


RANGE CIVIC ASSOCIATION, 


Quezon and Elizalde 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN G. ALEXANDER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


ARTICLE BY PORFIRIO U. SEVILLA 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, at this time, when world 
politics and international relations are in such a chaotic 
state, when we are asking whether to give independence to 
the Philippine Islands, it is incumbent upon us to keep our 
eyes open and see just what is going on in our island 
possessions. 

It is our duty, if we are to do justice to ourselves as well 
as the Filipinos, to ascertain why such things as I have 
previously reported and recent events are allowed to hap- 
pen. According to recent dispatches, the Japanese have 
started regular radio broadcasts from their own stations 
throughout the islands. This is about the last straw and 
something should be done by loyal Filipinos about the 
situation. 

Preeminent among those fighting for the social, political, 
and economic welfare of his people, as an integral part of 
the United States, is Porfirio U. Sevilla, publisher of the 
Philippine American Advocate. Untiring in his efforts, Mr. 
Sevilla has left no stone unturned to insure the Philippines 
of leadership of unquestioned merit. Through his efforts, 
legal action now pending in the United States Court of Ap- 
peals, has been brought against the gentleman from the Phil- 
ippines, Mr. J. M. ELIzaLDe, contesting the validity of his ap- 
pointment on the grounds of his being a foreigner, and 
through the medium of his publication Mr, Sevilla will con- 
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tinue to work that his people might be equitably ruled either 
by Americans or by real Filipinos. 

In the following article, Mr. Sevilla has presented his find- 
ings in the case of the gentleman from the Philippines, Mr. 
ELIZALDE, a Spaniard who, until the day before his appoint- 
ment as Resident Commissioner, had no interest whatsoever 
in the Filipinos and who, Mr. Sevilla says, in his present office, 
is more concerned with the transcendence of his own personal 
and political ambitions than he is with the welfare of the 
people he is supposed to represent in the Congress of the 
United States. Much credit is due Mr. Sevilla for his relent- 
less persistence in pointing out the sore spots of Philippine 
politics and for the courageous manner in which he has 
presented his material. 

Mr. Sevilla says in the following article that the gentleman 
from the Philippines, Mr. ELIZALDE, is not only a non-Filipino, 
but is a failure in his office here in Washington: 


The first session of the Seventy-sixth Congress is adjourned until 
next year, and the people of the Philippine Islands with their eyes 
and ears keenly attuned. to far horizons, search in vain for the 
spectacular accomplishments of Quezon's representative in Con- 
gress, the spokesman of the Filipino people, Spaniard Joaquin 
“MIKE” ELIZALDE. An unbiased, but nonetheless penetrating inves- 
tigation into the net results of ELIZALDE’S tenure of office reveals 
sadly—nothing. But, “nothing” is too innocent a word. A man 
of high ideals, full of honest purpose, may accomplish nothing 
in an adding-machine tabulation of great and thrilling deeds, but 
when swaying to the manipulations of an arch-politician, a puppet 
with a kindly face and malicious intent accomplishes the total 
of an absolute zero then this man has served a “debit” term of 
office, the burderf of which will be borne by true Filipinos, who 
do not deserve this injustice. 

A cleverly controlled Philippine press pictures ELIZALDE as the 
most successful Resident Commissioner ever appointed to Congress 
by Quezon. This is no less than Senor Quezon would permit 
them to print. Carefully circulated reports and public gossip in 
the Philippines further deceives the gullible, ELIZALDE’s wealth and 
social prominence cause his supporters to claim that Congressmen 
and Senators flock to his yacht each week end in sufficient quan- 
tities to overflow the ship. This is propaganda of wide variance 
from reportorial fact. 

On the scene in Washington it is at once apparent that 
ELIZALDE is by far the most damaging Resident Commissioner 
ever appointed to Congress in the 40 years of American adminis- 
tration in the Philippines. ETLAALDE does not so much represent 
the Filipino cause as he does himself and his mentor, Quezon. 

For reasons that we make clear in an editorial printed here- 
with, we vigorously oppose the appointment of Spaniard ELIZALDE, 
as we have done from the very beginning. Our warning to the 
Congress of the United States and other high public officials re- 
sounds once again, making the issue as clear as they must admit 
to themselves. 

The passage of House Resolution 7096, amending the Inde- 
pendence Act for the manifest purpose to politically and eco- 
nomically adjust the Tydings-McDuffie Act, was due to the pains- 
taking efforts of Hon. Sergio Osmefia, Vice President of the 
Philippine Commonwealth and other true Philippine leaders, as 
well as American statesmen in Washington interested in Philip- 
pine-American affairs. 


{From the Philippine-American Advocate] 
THE ULTIMATE LIMIT OF STUPIDITY 


The appointment of Señor JOAQUIN “MIKE” ELIZALDE, a 100-percent 
Spaniard, both by blood and tradition, and who is only a 3-year- 
old “Filipino” citizen this year. is only one of the many evidences 
of the political renaissance of foreign influence taking place 
in the Philippines ever since the birth of the Commonwealth 
of the Philippines. 


Philippine Commonwealth President Manuel L. Quezon is no 
more a Filipino, both by blood and by tradition, than the great 
Toussaint l'Ouverture was the Napoleon Bonaparte of the French. 
Proud of his Latin superiority, President Quezon has chosen 
foreigners as his advisers, numbering 30 strong, at the three- 
century-old Malacanang Palace, from his military adviser down to 
his Chinese cook, 


FOREIGN INFLUENCE IN PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


The appointment of his Spanish protégé, Joaquin “MIKE” ELI- 
ZALDE, as his government’s envoy at Washington in the face of 
the overwhelming opposition of the people, speaks louder than 
words of the corrupting influence of foreigners in the political, 
social, and industrial life of the Philippines. 

We would not like to believe that President Quezon appointed 
Señor ELIZALDE to the second highest post within the gift of the 
Filipino people simply because of the well-known fact that the 
first lady of the land is on the pay roll of the ELIZALDE firm in 

pines. * * * Financial alliances of the President 
his family with foreign capitalists and businessmen, we 
would like to believe, did not influence the President in elevating 
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an eleventh-hour Filipino citizen to the coveted Philippine-Wash- 
. — * 


ington post. 

But it strikes us as remarkable, if not mysterious, that the Presi- 
dent should have appointed a foreign capitalist, alien to all 
Filipino feelings and aspirations, as the Resident Commissioner to 
the United States, instead of a real Filipino whose heart beats for 
his native land * * * a Jose Rizal, who would fight and die 
for his “Pearl of the Orient Seas.” 

MERRY AS A MARRIAGE BELL 


The foreign-dominated Malacanang Palace staff of advisers of 
President Quezon has reason to be merry as a marriage bell over the 
ELIZALDE appointment. However, it might be the beginning of the 
end of the nefarious influence of foreigners in Philippine politics 
as well as in the social and economic life of the country. 

President Quezon is not getting any younger; he is now an old 
gray-haired man, trembling, tottering, on the verge of the grave. 
And no human has ever succeeded in discovering the spring of 
immortal youth. So, when he goes to meet his God, to whom he 
will render an accounting of his worldly sins, which, we confess 
unabashed, are many and varied, his foreign puppets, half-breed 
sycophants, and pay-roll parasites, will also meet their doom. 
They will be stranded and engulfed by the waves of Philippine 
nationalism as a result of the impending storm. Even now we can 
hear its distant rumbles. 

The new Filipino Resident Commissioner to the United States 
has been, we venture to opine, aware of that fact right along, which 
was one of the reasons why he never wanted to become a full- 
fledged Filipino citizen until he was urged to do so by President 
Quezon upon his ascension to the presidency of the Commonwealth 
of the Philippines. 


FILIPINO CITIZENSHIP FORCED UPON 


In spite of the tragic happenings in Spain, the land of his 
proud forefathers, Señor ELIZALDE had never given up the hope of 
retaining his Spanish citizenship in order to avoid being one of a 
race of “Indios,” as his ancestors were wont to*®call the despised 
Filipinos for 400 years. But President Quezon is gifted with the 
truly remarkable power of making people eat out of his hands, 
and Señor ELIZALDE, like all other weaklings, fell into the Quezon 
trap. He applied for “Filipino” citizenship simultaneously with 
the inauguration of the new Quezon government, thus making 
him a 3-year-old Filipino citizen this year. 

THE ELIZALDES EMPLOY FILIPINOS 


Señor Erizatpe may reply that the ELIZALDE firm which has been 
operating in the Philippines for many years, employs native 
Filipinos, thereby contributing, in a large measure, to the economic 
stability and independence of the Filipino people. That’s true, 
but inasmuch as the ELIZALDE firm is doing business in the Philip- 
pines, the employment of Filipinos is taken for granted, because 
that would be in accordance with the axiomatic principle of good 
business or any business that would survive in an alien land. 
Were it otherwise, Filipinos would not tolerate the ELAarbrs in the 
Philippines. 

A SACRIFICE? os 


Señor ELIZALDE has said that in accepting the job as “Filipino” 
Resident Commissioner, he did so at a great sacrifice, because it 
means the temporary renunciation of the personal attention which 
he would dedicate to the vast interests of his firm in the Philip- 
pines. He claims that he accepted the position in order not to 
refuse the compliance of a public duty imposed on him as a Filipino 
citizen. 

Pray, outside of President Quezon, who was or who were the other 
Filipinos who asked Señor ELIZALDE to become a Filipino citizen and 
to accept a job with the Philippine government at a great sacrifice 
because he could not refuse the compliance of a duty imposed on 
him by the Filipino people? Certainly the Filipinos did not ask 
Señor ELIZALDE to make such a sacrifice on their behalf. We know 
we didn't. 

CITIZENSHIP FOR CONVENIENCE 


The truth of the matter is that Señor ELIZALDE became a natu- 
ralized Philippine citizen for convenience—for the convenience of 
the vast business firm that bears his name. A news article in 
Time for October 10, 1938, stated that Señor ELIZALDE “became a 
Philippine citizen to protect the family business, Elizalde & Co., Inc., 
a corporation engaged in the hemp, sugar, coconuts, lumber, mining, 
ranching, shipping, distilling, insurance, etc., business.” If it was 
not for convenience or for the good of his business empire, why 
didn't the señor become a Filipino citizen long ago, instead of 
waiting until only 3 years ago, after he had passed 40 or 45 years 
of his life in the Philippines? 

The Elizalde family has been in the Philippines for almost the 
past hundred years, but it was only 3 years ago when one of its 
members took naturalization papers for Filipino citizenship. The 
Elizaldes are proud Castilians and have had no desire to be citizens 
of a country peopled by what they believe an inferior race. It is 
probable that during the many revolutions which were staged by 
Filipinos against the Spanish tyrannical domination, Señor ELI- 
ZaLpE’s forebears fought on the side of Spain and contributed not a 
little to the misery and oppression of the Filipinos in those tragic 
times. 

LACK OF PATRIOTISM ~ 

Certainly, Philippine history does not bear any record testify- 
ing to the bravery and patriotism of the Elizaldes as they fought 
side by side with Aguinaldo’s forces or with General Luna’s ragged 
army, or making the supreme sacrifice at Biacnabato, the Philip- 
pines’ Bunker Hill, or at Tila Pass, Philippines’ Thermopylae. 
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As a naturalized Filipino citizen, Sefior Exrzatpr is entitled to 
all the rights and privileges to occupy any position in the 
government of the Philippines which may legally be offered him 
in the interests of the people and to work with loyalty as Resident 
Commissioners heretofore have done in Washington for the prog- 
ress and prosperity of the Nation. But it is quite another thing 
when Señor ELIZALDE says that he accepted his Washington job 
only at a great sacrifice, because it is not true. 
FILIPINOS APPREHENSIVE OF NATURALIZED FOREIGNERS 


Highly indicative of a truly dangerous trend in the problem of 
proper exploitation of the Nation’s natural resources, the Solicitor 
General has recently promised a determined opposition to dubious 
petitions for Philippine citizenship as a measure for proper con- 
servation of the country’s patrimony. 

Federico Mangahas, Manila’s only columnist worthy of the 
name, has the following to say regarding applications of foreigners 
like Joaquin “MIKE” ELIZALDE, etc., for Filipino citizenship. 

“It is worthy of notice that in all these citizenship cases the 
chances are 100 to 1 that the question which decides the applica- 
tion invariably is not what the applicant can contribute to the 
Nation but what he can get out of the country and its people by 
swearing to the articles of citizenship.” 

THE ELIZALDES AND NATURALIZED AMERICANS 


The Elizaldes in the Philippines cannot be compared with 
naturalized Americans who have made good in politics, in industry, 
in science, in commerce, in education, and in the service of the 
Government. Take for instance, United States Senator ROBERT S. 
WAGNER, of New York. He is a naturalized American citizen, but, 
as a citizen, he made real sacrifices to show his love for America 
and for the American people. He paid for his citizenship at the 
cost of much sweat and blood. The same thing is true with 
F. H. LaGuardia, New York City’s militant and dynamic mayor, 
and one of the outstanding American statesmen of this era. 
LaGuardia fought in the World War; he was in Flanders field 
and faced the grim realities of actual warfare. Furthermore, these 
two great Americans became American citizens, not for the con- 
venience of their private business interests, for they have never 
had any to boot, but for love of America, for love of human 
liberty, fraternity, and justice. Alexander Hamilton, Thomas 
Paine, Andrew Carnegie, Nicola Tesla, Steinmetz, and other kin- 
dred spirits were all naturalized American citizens who paid for 
their citizenship dearly, without counting the cost. 

THE ELIZALDES’ PATRIOTISM HAS YET TO BE SHOWN 


The Elizaldes will have yet to show their love for the Philip- 
pines; their patriotism will have yet to be tested; their sacrifice 
for their adopted country will have yet to be made. 

MALACANAN AND CAPITOL HILL 

After all is said and done, the Elizaldes’ contributions to the 
economic and social happiness of the Filipinos have nothing to do 
with the determination of their political status in the American 
colonial or territorial system. Their economic, industrial, and 
social life is bound up inextricably with that of their political 
destiny, the determination of which lies not so much with Mala- 
canan officialdom as with the American statesmen on Capitol Hill. 

A QUESTION 

Naturally, the question arises: Is Señor E:rzatpe—an eleventh- 
hour Filipino citizen, a Spaniard, a 100-percent alien to all Fili- 
pino feelings and aspirations, and a capitalist who has never had 
any political experience whatsoever nor has ever held any public 
office in the Philippines through means of the ballot—the proper 
official to be the spokesman for Filipino interests on the floor of 
the American Congress? 

Señor ELIZALDE may be a man of an exceptionally brilliant intel- 
lect; able, fearless, efficient, and aggressive in the business world, but 
we regret to note that his activities have been solely in the field of 
making money through barter and that he has no political record 
which might give us encouragement to hope for a happy solution of 
pending Philippine problems in Washington. 

FIRST BLUNDER 

Even long before he was sworn in at the War Department as 
Filipino Resident Commissioner, Señor ELIZALDE already had com- 
mitted his first political blunder when last summer he stated to the 
American press for American consumption that Philippine inde- 
pendence would bring tragic consequences to the Filipino people 
and that he was heart and soul for the realistic reexamination of 
the Philippine problem as advocated by American High Commis- 
sioner Paul Vories McNutt and his cohorts of imperialists. 

ELIZALDE VERSUS UNITED STATES CONGRESS 

That statement alone attributed to Señor ELIZALDE would have 
been enough to disqualify him as the Filipino representatives 
in the American Congress. By that statement, Señor ELIZALDE 
has alienated whatever influence powerful Members of Congress 
may have upon the determination of a happy solution of the 
ever-present Philippine problem. Such powerful Senators as 
BORAH, NYE, FRAZIER, Norris, LA FOLLETTE, WHEELER, and other 
great liberals like Congressmen LEMKE, O'MALLEY, ROBINSON of 
Utah, Woop, etc., who have worked assiduously for Philippine inde- 
pendence, could not be expected to have love and affection for or 
to be very fond of Señor Exrzatpe. These stalwarts of the United 
States Congress are certain to fight any proposal to be advanced by 
Señor ELIZALDE to delay independence beyond 1946 as provided in 
the Tydings-McDuffie Independence Act, and which delay is now 
being urged and advocated by President Quezon and his clique of 
Manila politicians. 
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ELIZALDE’S MONEY TO BUY CONGRESS? 


It has been often intimated in Philippine political circles, 
both in Manila and in Washington, that Señor ELIZALDE, being 
a millionaire, might use his millions to lobby for his cause. 
This is an insult to the dignity of the American Congress and 
the vaunted 3 freedom of the American people. Imagine 
Senators BORAH, La FOLLETTE, Nyer, No! FRAZIER, 

TYDINGS, Congressmen LEMKE, O'MALLEY, Rosrnson of Utah, Woop, 
etc., selling their souls for a couple of tea parties or a joy ride to 
the "Philippines across the Pacific. Such audacity, such impudence 
is incredible. 

THE “REGALO” EVIL 

The regalo or “gift-giving” system is as thick as a swarm of 
locusts in the Philippines, and native politicians never fail to 
encourage it as a means wh they would condescend to pass 
legislation desired by rich Filipinos and unscrupulous foreigners. 
It is a trait handed down from generation to generation, inherited 
from the forefathers of Señor Exrzatpe—the Spaniards. 


A WARNING 


But the sefior had better not resort to that kind of monkey busi- 
ness in the United States Congress, or he would find himself out 
on a limb. 

Americans and Filipinos Itve tn two separate worlds. Americans 
are a bit more refined, more intelligent, and more civilized than 
Filipinos. Americans have more common sense, greater mental 
balance, and are ever conscious of their role in the world. Fili- 
pinos are fiihbertigibbets. 

LIABILITY OR AN ASSET? 


Would Etmaupr’s business connections or activities help the 
señor in the discharge of his duties in the American Congress 
toward the Filipino people? Or would they be more of a hin- 
drance than an aid? A ty rather than an asset? 

Señor E.rzatpe’s firm in the Philippines is engaged in the ship- 
ping, rope, sugar, and gold-mining business. Wouldn't it be natu- 
ir Bee ong BRORS IODE AE TORA con bg Rg and gold 
whenever these commodities were jeopardized in a congressional 
legislation affecting Philippine-American relations? 

CHARITY BEGINS AT HOME 


There’s a saying familiar to all that “Charity begins at home,” 
and as Señor ELALun's Income just now is in the Philippines (inso- 
far as his business is concerned), it would be tantamount on his 
part to turning his back against his “country” if he did not fight 
with the resources at his command for his rope, sugar, and gold. 
That would not be human. Señor ELIZALDE is, without doubt, a 
human, unless our scientific knowledge is sadly mistaken. 

If and when that occurs, Señor Exrzatpe will come at grips with 
powerful Members of Congress from the beet-sugar States from 
the cane-sugar States, from the rope-manufacturing States, from 
the gold-producing States. And as Señor ELIZALDE is a poor public 
speaker (certainly, he does not have the ready tongue of one 
Manuel Louis Quezon, who once upon a time fooled the American 
people about Philippine independence), he will have a tough time 
putting over his pet propositions, if not actually making himself 
the laughing stock of Congress. 

THE SENOR HATH CHARM 
Señor ExrzanpE possesses personal charm and suavity and social 
culture, and wealth that would make him an ideal 
diplomat to represent any nation in the big capitals of the world. 
But the Philippine post in Washington is not a diplomatic job, 
the Philippines being not yet an independent country, but merely 
a colony. 

The Phflippine Monti dong po requires a man of the political 
experience and ability of Pedro Guevara, a Manual Roxas, a 
Sergio Osmena, a Juan Donnin who, when standing on the 
the respect and 


listening colleagues, 
to grind, and one who has no private business 
for; a man who would devote his time to the study and solution 
of problems affecting his country. 

DANCING AND POLO PLAYING 


polo on Long Island, America’s playground, with Amer- 
ica's young millionaires, or dancing in the pavilions of 
foreign embassies in Washington, or giving swank parties at the 
Mayflower or the Shoreham would not, to our way of thinking, 
contribute to an equitable solution of the Philippine problem. 
Brains, hard work, and diligent study of problems confronting him 
are the only means by which a Member of Congress can hope to 
accomplish something for his constituents. 

Again, the same news article in Time for October 10, 1938, 
previously mentioned here elsewhere, had the following to say on 
“Mike” Exizatpe’s dancing and polo-playing proclivities: 

“More striking, however, than the economic talents are the 


ving uel 
to take over himself when his presidential term ends in 1941. A 
millionaire sportsman, Señor Exrzanpz can play as well as trade 
with United £ States tycoons. With his brothers, Juan, Angel, 
and Manolo—one of whom married a Spreckles of San Francisco 
he used to have a polo team, rated at 19 goals, which won the 
Far Eastern title. Besides enjoying the right to speak (but not 
vote) in Congress, to be entertained by Washington’s lion-hunt- 
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ing matrons, Commissioner Exizatpe will be able to enjoy better 
golf and tennis (Editor's note: And also dancing) at Washington’s 
country clubs than be could at Mantla's.“ 

ELIZALDE CAN LEARN HOW TO LOVE HIS WORK 

ELIzaLDE’s admirers and boosters might say that Señor ELIZALDE 
could learn how to love his work on Capitol Hill. it is 
true, for the sake of argument, but not admitting it, we still 
maintain that Exrzatpe’s lack of political experience, coupled with 
his well-known business activities in conflict with the best inter- 
ests of American farm and industrial labor, would militate against 
his making a success of his job at Washington. 

At a time when a man with the best mind of the Philippines 
should have been chosen to be the Filipino spokesman in the 
American President Quezon should have preferred an 

Pilipimized Spaniard who has yet to show his ability 
in the field of Philippine-American relations to a real Filipino of 
proven ability and statesmanship. President Quezon has made 
many mistakes during his scintillating political career, but the 
ELIZALDE appointment will stand out like a huge mountain in an 
American prairie as the greatest and most stupid blunder ever 
perpetrated upon the Filipino people. 

E warps; wily, e political 

waspy, y, ttically minded and foreign-loving 
President Manuel L. Quezon and his cohart of evils and coterie 
of sycophants at the had sat down with 


ELIZALDE’s appointment and presence in Congress is, indeed, a 
detriment to all true Filipinos and catastrophe to the welfare of 
the Philippine Islands. Spaniard Exrzatpe cannot and should not 
3 eee ee oe done nothing so far for the 
cause the pino people. 8 and 8 on 
— rr Hill as spokesman of the Filipino race is truly an 

sult.” 

ELIZALnE as official spokesman of the Government of the Philip- 
pines and of its people is a disma) failure. * 
A LA BEETHOVEN 

It has been said of Beethoven that he composed his Third 
Symphony to be dedicated to Napoleon Bonaparte as a “hero” 
in the cause of human freedom, and canceled the dedication 


Filipino people. 


Transportation Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD A. KELLY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 

Mr. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to express my admiration 
for the chairman of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, the Honorable CLARENCE Lea, and the subcommit- 
tee he appointed to handle S. 2009, otherwise known as the 
bill to regulate and improve the transportation situation of 
our Nation. To these men, namely, the Honorable ROBERT 
Crosser, chairman, Hon. ALFRED BuLWINKLE, Hon. WIL- 
LIAM Core, Hon. CHARLES WOLVERTON, Hon. PENR HonMes, and 
the Honorable CHARLES HALLECK. They deserve great credit 
for the splendid work they did in their earnest and diligent 
way in bringing out this bill to at least try and solve the 
problems of transportation. 

I, as a member of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, listened very attentively to the hearings that 
were held on this bill up until the time of my recent illness. 

I wish to state, Mr. Speaker, that in view of the enormous 
amount of testimony that had been presented by hoth the pro- 
ponents and opponents of this legislation, if became a mighty 
hard task to try and bring out a bill that would satisfy the 
wants of all concerned. In the many long hours the sub- 
committee wrestled with the problems before them, I think 
they have done a remarkable job; true enough, the wants of 
all could not be satisfied. It all depended, of course, as to 
what group the regulation fell upon, 
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I note particularly in the hearings some people represent- 
ing various carriers wanted the other fellow regulated but not 
the group he represented. This same theory was practical of 
the shipper and the manufacturer. 


The President of the United States, Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, on the 7th day of June 1935, declared to Congress, “It is 
high time to deal with the Nation’s transportation as a single, 
unified problem.” That is exactly what this committee tried 
to do. Dealing with the great transportation agencies, rail- 
roads, highways, waterways, pipe lines, and airways, revenues 
from the available traffic cannot sustain all the facilities they 
offer, and their economic situation calls for careful and sys- 
tematic readjustment in the national interest. The commit- 
tee, through careful consideration and study, has tried to 
define the issues that must be met in striking a fair balance 
among the different agencies with respect to costs, rates, serv- 
ice, regulation, taxation, dependability, and public usefulness, 
Therefore, Mr. Speaker, this bill tries to adjust the agencies 
to one another and establish and maintain a smooth and 
workable relationship between them. 

I come from a district in Illinois—namely, the third—that 
comprises a very large railroad center; many railroads have 
their yards and offices in it. I also have the Calumet River 
and the Sag Channel that is being improved today at a great 
cost by the taxpayers for the purpose of ship and barge 
transportation. 

The railroads more than anything else are responsible for 
the built-up towns in the south end of Cook County, Ill., that 
are industrial centers today, with a large population of indus- 
trial workers. Mr. Speaker, I listened to Mr. Splawn, of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, reiterate the growth of the 
transportation system in America from its very beginning in 
the rude and humble way of the canoe on the waterways 
to the most modern methods of transportation that we have 
today. 

A great factor entering into this legislation is to extend 
cheap transportation to those who will benefit most. Let it 
be understood that for 150 years of our Government it has 
extended to the people hundreds of millions of dollars in the 
building up of rivers and harbors and canals through inland 
waterways to satisfy the public welfare; while these projects 
cost the taxpayers billions of dollars, only a few really bene- 
fit for them; and remember the taxpayers have to keep these 
agencies going for the benefit of the few. I have no quarrel 
with water carriers, but under the terms of this bill only 3 
percent of these water carriers will be regulated, namely, the 
inland water carriers. 

I was one of the first Members of Congress to acquire funds 
for the building of the Sag Channel and the Calumet Ship 
Canal, and in view of these facts they will be maintained by 
the taxpayers. Still, I do not see why they should not be 
regulated as common carriers, just as well as the railroads are 
regulated, that pay taxes on its property and pays for its own 
upkeep. 

When Congress passed the Motor Carrier Act of 1935 both 
Committees on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the Sen- 
ate and House ended their reports recommending to each 
House the passage of the above-mentioned act in similar 
phrasing to that of the message of the President on June 7, 
1935. In the Senate report of the Motor Carrier Act it stated 
that the bill was a part of a complete and coordinated pro- 
gram of legislation touching all forms of transportation in 
which will ultimately give the Nation a system of efficient 
transportation of the lowest possible cost consistent with fair 
treatment of labor and earnings on investment, which will 
support adequate credit for expansion and improvement in 
equipment for the convenience and service to the public. 

Mr. Speaker, I supported the committee in its report and 
supported this bill because I think it is a step in the right 
direction to solve the serious problems today confronting 
the transportation agencies of our Nation. 
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Bonneville Power at Cost for Portland and Salem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER M. PIERCE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


EDITORIAL FROM THE SALEM (OREG.) CAPITAL PRESS 


Mr. PIERCE of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include as supplemental to 
my address on page 3789 of the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, on Bonneville Power Contracts With Private 
Utilities, an editorial from the Salem (Oreg.) Capital Press of 
August 4, 1939: 


[From the Salem (Oreg.) Capital Press of August 4, 1939] 


BONNEVILLE POWER AT COST FOR PORTLAND AND SALEM—A PUBLIC DIS- 
d TRICT—THE ONLY WAY 


In full-page ads—paid for by every person who turns an electric 
switch—the power companies in Portland have told how low their 
rates are and what a horrible failure public ownership is. Your 
power bill at the end of the month speaks for itself. The Portland 
General Electric Co. recently had an entire section of the Portland 
Journal devoted to their Fifty Years of Progress. But the records 
of the bankruptcy court—where Pepco now is for the second time 
in 5 years—and the Federal Power Commission figures showing the 
rates you pay are a much better index of the progress of these 
private companies. : 

Eere are the bills for public and private plants in Oregon and 


Washington: 
Electrice bills in your home 


40 kilowatt- | 100 kilowatt- | 250 kilowatt- 
hours (lights | hours (plus | hours (plus 


and small refrigera- | electric cook- 
appliances) n) 
TERM „Ao o —— 
Eugene public plant $1, 10 82. 12 
Pepco: 
Portland and Salem 1.88 3.37 
Hillsboro and Newberg... 2.00 3. 55 
Tacoma public plant 1,10 1. 70 
Mountain States Power Co.: Corvallis 
and Albany 20 4.15 


What is the Bonneville objective rate set for public districts? 
Here is how it compares to what you now pay Pepco in Portland 
and Hillsboro: 


Kilowatt-hours per 
month 


Are these rates possible? A fair question. In the Tennessee 
Valley 39 cities and public districts are buying T. V. A. power (at 
rates higher than the wholesale cost of Bonneville power) and here 
are the prices they charge: 


Kilowatt-hours per 
month 


Public districts using Tennessee Valley Authority power. 


The T. V. A. districts pay full taxes, interest, and principal on 
their bonds, plus a profit on these rates. What can be done in the 
Tennessee Valley certainly can be done here in Oregon, where we 
have cheaper power, higher per capita income, and a progressive 
citizenry that realizes power is too valuable a resource to be 
exploited by a few at the expense of our industrial, commercial, 
and agricultural developments, 
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But if you listen to the advertising of the Portland power com- 
panies you will be told that electricity for your refrigerator is less 
than the cost of your lipstick, that it is cheaper than a cigarette, 
or that you can hardly notice it in your annual budget. What are 
the facts? At Bonneville rates, the present consumer in Portland 
and Salem will pay $2.25 instead of $3.37 a month, a saving of over 
$13 a year—enough for a year’s supply of silk stockings for the 
housewife, or Christmas presents for the entire family. Rural 
residents in Hood River County, who formed a power district on 
June 19, pay Pacific Power & Light Co. $4.47 for electricity that 
costs $2.25 at Bonneville district rates. Eugene’s public system 
already has lowered the Bonneville rate, charging $2.12, while the 
Tacoma system charges $1.70. A half dozen Tacoma rural sys- 
tems charge $1.80 for electricity Pepco retails for $3.37 to $3.56 
and the Mountain States Power Co. charges $4.15. 

Let’s put it another way: How much extra power can you get 
for the price you now pay if we form a public district and sell 
Bonneville power without profit? Suppose your bill is now $3 a 
month, which is considerably below the average. From Pepco you 
get 79 kilowatt-hours, hardly enough for lighting and refrigeration. 
T. V. A's city-owned systems and public districts are now selling 
125 kilowatt-hours for the same price. Bonneville, under a public 
district, could give you 138 kilowatt-hours, nearly twice as much. 
And Tacoma’s public system already gives 230 kilowatt-hours 
against Pepco's 79 kilowatt-hours. So the slogan seems to be 
“More power to you * * * if you have a public district for 
Bonneville power.” 

Cheap power means plentiful consumption. In Oregon in 1937 
power in the home cost an average of 2.87 cents per kilowatt- 
hour, with an average use of 1,307 kilowatt-hours per year. In 
Ottawa the average cost in 1937 was 0,9 cent—less than a cent a 
kilowatt-hour—while the average use was 4,080 kilowatt-hours, 

; ELECTRIC BILLS IN YOUR STORE 

How about the businessman? Electricity has become more im- 
portant than ever in modern stores, yet official Federal Power Com- 
mission figures show that the average store in Portland and Salem 
pays a higher electric bill than nearly anywhere else in Oregon— 
$59 for 1,500 kilowatt-hours, as against $26.28 in Eugene, $17.50 
in Tacoma, and $51 in Corvallis. 

Mr. Merchant, here is what light means in your store budget: 


Kilowatt-hours 


Eugene public plant 
Portland Electric Power 


Hillsboro and Newberg 8 
Tacoma public plant 
Mountain States Power Oo.: Corvallis and 


All official Federal Power Commission quantities. 
POWER FOR INDUSTRY 


Power is the Northwest's greatest single resource. The Columbia 
River system has 12,000,000 potential kilowatts, worth nearly 
$200,000,000 a year to us if we use it. A few people—the Portland 
Chamber of Commerce and the power companies which dominate 
it—have been urging that all the power be sold at the dam site to 
some aluminum factory. They proclaim that they are interested in 
bringing industries out here to give jobs to the people. Most of us, 
however, realize that this chorus for dumping Bonneville power in 
the Columbia Gorge is prompted by their fear of bringing cheap 
electricity in competition with Pepco’s present schedules, 

All of us want industrial development. What has the Portland 
Chamber of Commerce done to bring industry to Portland or Salem? 
What has Pepco done? For years we have heard how the Hooker 
Electrochemical Co. went to Tacoma instead of Oregon; how the 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. brought pay rolls to Tacoma 
instead of Portland and Salem; how the Nicolai-Neppach Manufac- 
turing Co. moved its Portland plant to Tacoma. Why has Tacoma 
one of the biggest electric smelters in the world, while Oregon’s 
vast iron-ore beds are not even developed? A good part of the 
answer lies in a comparison of industrial power costs in Portland, 
Salem, and Tacoma. 

Again, here is indisputable evidence, the 1938 figures of the 
Federal Power Commission: 


Kilowatt-hours 


Pepco—pri 


vate 6— — „ 
Tacoma public plant 


Pepco charged industries these rates, ranging 96 to 110 percent 
higher than Tacoma’s public system. 
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WHERE YOUR MONEY GOES 


Figures are tiresome, but sometimes they are surprising and 
interesting. Sometimes they show why Pepco’s power rates are 
twice as high as Tacoma’s, why 39 cities and public districts in 
the T. V. A. are successfully selling power far below Pepco’s so- 
called low rates. 

Look into Pepco’s report to the Public Utilities Commissioner 
and you will find that President Franklin T. Griffith receives 
$19,800 a year from the Portland General Electric Co, in addition 
to $4,500 from the Portland Traction Co. (a subsidiary of Pepco), 
to say nothing of some $16,670 paid to Mr. Griffith’s legal firm by 
the Portland General Electric Co. Similarly, James H. Polhemus 
and O. B. Coldwell, P. G. E. vice presidents, get $10,000 and $9,000 
each, not to mention another $1,000 Mr. Polhemus gets from the 
traction com A 

Seattle's public plant paid Mr. Ross only $7,500, and the 
administrator of the whole Bonneville system gets only $10,000. 

Pepco may publish full-page newspaper advertisements boasting 
of 50 years of progress, but while they pay these fancy salaries 
they are firing scores of their employees and talking of eliminat- 
ing pensions and insurance on the rest, to which employees have 
contributed. 

While the Eugene public system has paid off nearly the entire 
cost of its system, Pepco is again in bankruptcy. While Tacoma 
has paid off almost $20,000,000 of its $24,000,000 system, Pepco 
stockholders all over Oregon have lost their life savings. The best 
way to appraise the efficiency of private and public systems is to 
compare the selling price of Pepco bonds with those of public 
plants such as Tacoma, Eugene, and Knoxville—and every other 
public system in the United States. 

Why has Pepco defaulted on its bonds and brought despair to 
all the people unfortunate enough to have purchased its stocks? 
Look into the Portland General Electric Co. report and you will 
see where funds which should have been used to pay off bonds 
and pay dividends to stockholders have been spent for propaganda 
and perpetuation of the present management. In 1938 that one 
power company gave $3,669 to the Edison Electric Institute, which 
is dedicated to fighting the public-power program. 

Similarly, strikebreaking organizations like the Industrial Rela- 
tions Association and the reactionary National Association of 
cr em received financial support from the power com- 
panies. 

To gain public favor, Portland General Electric Co. donated 
$7,500 of its stockholders’ funds to the Portland Community 
Chest—to say nothing of contributions to the Old Ship Zion Mis- 
sion, the Pisgah Home Colony, the Salvation Army, the battleship 
Oregon, the Portland Junior League, the Crusaders, and even the 
semipro ball tournament down at Silverton. 

When F. H. Young, of the Oregon Business & Investors, Inc., 
goes around the State (last month he was “Johnny on the spot” 
at Hood River, forming taxpayers’ leagues to fight public dis- 
tricts), remember who is paying the piper. Last year the Port- 
land General Electric Co. paid Oregon Business & Investors, Inc., 
$10,572.66 for this service. They paid newspapers all over Oregon, 
roughly, another $10,000 to fight establishment of public districts. 

Only last October the Oregonian carried a column-long story 
telling how the Reverend S. C. Williams, the service supervisor of 
the Portland General Electric Co., had been convicted and fined in 
Vancouver, Wash., for assaulting a Townsend leader who had 
refused to enlist the Townsend movement in Pepco's behalf. 

In 1938 the Portland General Electric Co. paid A. A. Smith, 
former head of the Oregon State bar, $5,074.48 for “legislative 
services.” Some of us wonder how much more was spent last 
spring at Salem fighting the power district law. 

THE OLD TAX BOGY 


The people of Portland and Salem—as well as the rest of 
Oregon—can get the benefits of Bonneville power only if they are 
willing to fight for it. In every community club, in every fra- 
ternal organization, and in every business group are the paid 
agents of the power companies. Public-spirited citizens must 
answer these paid agents and give the people the facts, House- 
wives who want the benefits of electric cooking instead of the old 
wood range must see that Bonneville power is distributed at cost. 
School directors who want adequate lighting to safeguard chil- 
dren’s eyesight must make sure that no part of their electric dollar 
goes to pay lobbyists and propagandists and eastern holding com- 
panies. Merchants and industrialists who want factories in Port- 
land and Salem and other communities must ask why Pepco rates 
are twice as high as Tacoma’s public system. 

The last refuge of the power companies—the tax argument—has 
been taken from them by the new people’s utility district law 
passed by the Oregon Legislature. Under the new law public power 
districts will pay exactly the same taxes as private power companies, 
In addition they will have to pay off their bonds within 30 years— 
something the private power companies never have been able to do. 

At last the public districts can issue revenue bonds, which are 
payable solely out of electrical earnings. 

WE MUST ACT NOW 

The only ung that stands in the way of giving the full benefits 
of the Bonneville system to all the people is their own lethargy, 
their own unwillingness to fight the huge machine which the power 
companies have built. 
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With Bonneville power lines already under construction, with 
the substations rising in Portland, Salem, and Albany, the time has 
come for the people to act. If they sit idly by while their greatest 
natural heritage is brought within their reach, they deserve no 
further assistance from the Federal Government. The President 
has given us Bonneville Dam. If we choose to turn it over to the 
Griffiths, the Youngs, and the eastern holding companies, we can 
blame no one but our own stupidity and our own shortsightedness, 

Bonneville power at cost means more than saving a dollar or two 
every month on your home light bill. 

Bonneville power at cost means more than a saving of a few 
hundred dollars a year for every merchant. 

A people's utility district will mean that Bonneville power will 
give Portland and Salem and the rest of Oregon one of the lowest 
power rates in the country, And that means new industry, with 
jobs for men now out of work. 

With our timber resources being cut away rapidly, power is our 
last great resource—more valuable than the oil wells of Texas or 
the coal fields of Pennsylvania. 

As public-spirited citizens we must not permit Bonneville power 
to be used by Pepco to enrich a few buccaneers who have defrauded 
thousands of Oregon citizens out of their life savings. 

Just a few days ago the Portland News-Telegram published a 
full page advertisement, paid for by the Portland General Electric 
Co. Pepco is in bankruptcy, unable to pay its stockholders, yet it 
can pour out unlimited funds for lobbying and propaganda to 
thwart the will of the people. 

Worst of all, the power company brazenly tries to deceive the 

eople about President Roosevelt’s stand on public distribution of 

mneville power. They say President Roosevelt has not asked for 

ed people’s utility districts in Oregon—that he recognizes their 
ow rates. 

What are the facts? Where does President Roosevelt stand? 
Here are his own words, cleverly omitted in Pepco ads, and indi- 
cated by a row of asterisks * :; “Where a community—a city 
or county or a district—is not satisfied with the service rendered 
or the rates charged by the private utility, it has the undeniable 
right as one of its functions of government, one of its functions 
of home rule, to set up, after a fair referendum has been taken, its 
Own governmentally owned and operated service. That right has 
been in most of the States of the Union. Its general 
recognition by every State will hasten the day of better service 
and lower rates.” 

As to Pepco’s low rates: In November 1930, just after Governor 
Meier was elected on a public-power program, Pepco charged $3.39 
a month for home power (100 kilowatt-hours). Today, 10 years 
later, Pepco charges $3.37—a saving to you of 2 cents a month. 
Pick up your pencil and write Mr. Franklin T. Griffith, Pepco 
president, “Thanks for the postage stamp, but we want Bonneville 
power at half Pepco rates—such as Tacoma's public system charges.“ 

Bonneville power at low cost will not automatically come to us. 
Unless we have a people’s utility district Pepco will continue to 
take its toll. 

If you want to help save Bonneville for the people of Oregon, 
get behind formation of a people’s utility district. That means 
Bonneville power for all the people—not a selfish few. 

Write the Bonneville project at 811 Northeast Oregon, Portland, 
for copies of the Bonneville Power News, showing what other towns 
and districts are doing. If you live in Portland, pick up your phone 
now and call the information division at Lancaster 2161. Read the 

amphlet Bonneville Power—What It Costs, How to Get It, and 

arn the truth. There is no charge for this pamphlet. 

In Portland a people’s utility district is being formed by the 
Bonneville-for-Portland Committee, of which Bertha J. Beck, of the 
Oregon State Grange, is secretary. Her address is 1135 Southeast 
Salmon Street, Portland. At the same address is the Oregon 
Committee of the Public Ownership League ready to help all local 
groups interested in forming public power districts or in getting 
information. 

In Marion, Wasco, Linn, Lane, Umatilla, and Washington Counties 
similar steps are being taken to form peoples’ utility districts. 

In Coos, Columbia, Benton, and Clackamas Counties organiza- 
tions are under way to market Bonneville power at cost through 
people's utility districts. 

If your county has not started to form a district, do it yourself. 
Talk to the businessmen, labor unions, granges, and women’s clubs. 

Remember Bonneville is our greatest treasure—let’s use it. If it's 
worth having, it’s worth fighting for. 


The Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PHIL FERGUSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. Speaker, under general leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I wish to do so on the farm problem. I feel 
that every Member of the House from a farming district was 
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challenged by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Wooprum] 
the last day of Congress in discussing the appropriation to 
provide loans supplying $119,000,000 on agricultural com- 
modities. 

The gentleman left the direct inference that Congress has 
failed miserably to solve the farm program. To quote the 
gentleman from Virginia: 

In other words, I might say we do not know anything about it. 
Now, if that is true, then should we continue spending money for 
something that we do not know anything about? Personally I was 
anxious to center the spotlight on this question with the hope it 
would stimulate thinking upon the subject, and that we should 
come to a point some time where we would try to do something 
for the farmer except to have as our objective each session of Con- 
gress as piling up additional gifts and subsidies, because that is not 
helping him. I hope that some place, somewhere, there will be a 
solution and that we shall be able to find it. 


The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon], in speaking 
on the same conference report, took a different attitude. If 
we had followed the gentleman from Missouri, this money 
for loans would have been included in the House, but the 
Republicans en bloc opposed his amendment, and thus the 
Senate had to place the money in the bill. In the closing 
speech in the adoption of the conference report the gentleman 
from Missouri said: 

The farmer is not asking primarily for loans or subsidies. If you 
will give him a decent wage for the 14 hours a day he works in 
rain and sun, through the heat of summer and the frost of winter— 
if you will give him a fair price for the food his patrons have 
been mooching at his expense ever since the war, you may keep 
your loans and subsidies so far as he is concerned. And until you 
do we can have no permanent economic progress in the Nation. 


REPUBLICAN PARTY OPPOSED TO ANY FARM BILL 

I am very happy that the Democrats pulled themselves 
together and came in united to sustain the Senate in pro- 
viding these funds for loans on wheat, cotton, corn, and so 
forth. Only this cooperation by the Democrats stopped an 
attempt by the Republicans to break the price of all farm 
commodities by refusing loans. The Republicans at this 
whole session of Congress have tried to cripple the farm 
program on every important measure before the House. On 
March 28, 140 Republicans—almost the entire Republican 
group in Congress—voted against any parity payments. This 
same group voted against sending the bill to conference, and 
again 140 Republicans refused to agree to parity payment 
money when the bill came back for final passage. Three 
times the Republican Party, en masse, said to the farmers of 
the Nation, “We are opposed to any farm program,” by a 
vote of almost their entire group in Congress. 

Allow me to quote some of the Republican leaders on the 
farm program. On March 23, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. DITTER: 

Today the Appropriations Committee, for the Department of 
Agriculture, comes with a bill carrying the largest appropriation 


in the history of the country. The spenders are loose again. They 
are having another field day at the expense of the taxpayers. 


Mr. Lord, on March 23: 


The whole New Deal farm program is unsound and has ruined 
many thousands of farmers. 


The gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Rien, on March 24: 


If the Congress would leave the farmers of the country alone 
and simply let them work out their own salvation, stop importa- 
tion of farm commodities the farmers produce, and take away all 
the political leeches, the farmers would benefit greatly. 


These statements represent the Republican philosophy on 
the farm program. 


FERTILITY OF SOIL NATION’S GREATEST RESOURCE 

As a member of the Agriculture Committee, I accept the 
challenge of the Republicans who are opposed to all farm 
legislation and the Democrats who are dubious of the road 
we are now traveling on agriculture legislation. There are 
a few fundamental principles that I want to establish in the 
minds of the Congress. First, the fertility of the soil is just 
as much a natural resource as coal, iron, or oil. Fertility 
cannot be restored once it is destroyed. Some things help, 
such as fertilizer, rotation of crops, legumes, restoring to 
grass, proper farming methods, such as terracing, plowing 
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on the contour, but the natural fertility that requires thou- 
sands of years to build cannot be restored by man’s effort, 
THE NATION MUST BE FED 

Second, on the farmer rests the responsibility of feeding 
this great Nation. Through years of both drought and 
plenty, through the years that insects destroy the crops 
and nature is bountiful, a constant supply equal to the needs 
of the Nation must be available. Thus the law of supply 
and demand runs counter to the safety of the Nation. The 
very surplus that insures this Nation against want and 
starvation prevents the farmer from receiving a fair price 
for his products. When business picks up, factories hang 
out the sign “Men wanted,” orders go out for steel, for parts, 
and machinery. Engines are speeded up and within a few 
weeks or months the gears of industry are turning at a rate 
to supply the Nation’s want. Man absolutely controls the 
production of industry to meet the demands of the Nation. 
No such system can be arbitrarily applied to agriculture. 
The bountiful harvest of one year may be followed by a total 
failure the next, caused by drought, by insects, by heat, by 
wind, by any number of natural causes over which the 
farmer has no control. Thus the farmers of this Nation who 
by their ingenuity and labor have set the national table with 
a greater variety, a better quality, and a more bountiful 
supply of food than that supplied to any nation of the world, 
are penalized for their enterprise because their surplus de- 
presses the market and causes more than half the farmers 
of this Nation to continue to produce year after year at a 
loss. 

INTELLIGENT CONTROL NECESSARY FOR FAIR PRICE AND TO CONTROL 

FERTILITY 

I do not want to leave the impression that production 
cannot be intelligently controlled, leaving plenty of margin 
and security between the domestic requirements and the re- 
quirements necessary to carry the Nation through periods of 
crop failure. This has been the first objective of the pres- 
ent Farm Act. The Secretary of Agriculture allots to every 
farm what he considers sufficient acreage to produce the 
amount necessary for domestic consumption, plus a reason- 
able carry-over, plus the amount of our prospective exports. 
In my opinion, controlled production must be the corner- 
stone of any farm program. As I pointed out in my first big 
principle underlying agriculture legislation, the fertility of 
the soil is a natural resource. Producing more than we have 
use for is an unjustified, wanton destruction of a natural re- 
source. Because of this objective, preservation of the fertil- 
ity of the soil alone, all farm appropriations under the farm 
act are justified. Economic pressure that forces the farmer 
to plant every acre of his small plot in soil-depleting crops 
has been relieved by soil-conservation payments so that the 
farmer may retain or increase by proper methods the fer- 
tility of his soil. The attitude of previous administrations 
drained the Nation’s soil of its fertility and we have reached 
the point of continuous abandonment of land and decreased 
production that means this Nation in the not-too-distant 
future will face a definite food shortage or greatly increased 
cost of production because of the necessary use of greater 
quantities of fertilizer. 


HOW TO GIVE THE FARMER A FAIR PRICE 


I want to discuss for a minute the possible methods of 
giving the farmer a fair price for the amount of his product 
domestically consumed. There are three ways of achieving 
this end. This administration first tried a processing tax. 
By this method the processor paid a tax when he converted 
the farm product into something that could be consumed. 
And this money was returned to the farmer to make up the 
difference between what his crop brought and a reasonable 
price for the amount he was allowed to raise. The Supreme 
Court declared this method to be unconstitutional. In order 
to continue the farm program, Congress provided that soil- 
conservation and parity payments should be appropriated 
from the general funds of the Treasury. It always seems 
strange to me that the very Members of Congress who are 
bitterly opposed to reimposing processing taxes are the same 
Members who wail the loudest because of appropriations out 
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of the general funds of the Treasury. The other possible 
method is the price fixing, making it illegal for wheat, corn, 
cotton, and agricultural products to go into the channels of 
trade at less than a certain fixed price. This method has 
considerable support in the House, but those who advocate 
price fixing have all lost sight of the main principle that 
must be embodied in any farm legislation, that is, first, 
control of production, and second, maintaining fertility of the 
soil. There two things, of course, are closely interwoven, 
because every year a field is planted to soil-depleting crops 
its fertility is decreased. Not alone, of course, because of 
the material drawn from the soil by the plant but because 
cultivation leaves the field open to constant erosion by water 
and wind. 

Thus when we plant every year more acreage than is 
necessary to supply the requirements of this Nation, we are 
depleting a natural resource that cannot be restored and a 
natural resource upon which the greatness of this country 
depends. 

The Department of Agriculture under the present adminis- 
tration, for the first time in history has recognized this great 
fundamental truth. The Nation is at least becoming faintly 
conscious of the need of soil conservation, of retaining the 
soil fertility for a time it will be needed in the future, 

But we were discussing how to give the farmer a decent 
price for his products and what has been done along this 
line. I realize as well as anyone the weakness in a loan 
program. I realized this when I urged the Congress to ap- 
propriate sufficient funds for parity payments. With this 
in view I led the fight for larger parity payments in the 
House of Representatives, and made the following speech: 


Mr. Fercuson. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“Amendment offered by Mr. Fercuson to the amendment offered 
by Mr. Cannon of Missouri: On page 91, line 8, in the amend- 
ment to the amendment strike out ‘$250,000,000" and insert 
*$500,000,000.’ ” 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 8 minutes. 

The CHAN. Is there objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Fercuson. Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Agriculture last 
year brought before the House the Farm Act of 1938, which, in 
section 303, provides for making parity payments to farmers, 
When the Naval Affairs Committee authorizes funds for the con- 
struction of battleships the money is voted without question. 
When the Military Affairs Committee authorizes expenditures for 
the Army the money is voted without question. The Committee 
on Agriculture should have the same treatment. As a new member 
of the Committee on Agriculture this year, I listened to state- 
ment after statement about the pitiful condition of the farmer. 
No member of the committee or no Member of the House that 
heard these statements or has knowledge of the farm situation 
will question the pitiful condition of agriculture in this Nation. 
The average price for cotton sold in the Nation for 1938 was 8.6 
cents per pound, the average price for corn was 47.3 cents a bushel, 
and the average price for wheat was 53.4 cents a bushel. These 
prices spell disaster, suffering, and actual want for the farmers of 
the Nation. 

These prices, as far as the farmer is concerned, have the same 
result on the farmer’s standard of living as a dollar-a-day wage 
would have on labor. Another year of these disastrous prices 
means thousands of farmers abandoning the farm to go on relief 
in cities or small towns. If the Republicans in this House wish 
to balance the Budget at the expense of the relief workers and 
the farmers, let that be their responsibility. The country will not 
long tolerate a party based on negation, opposed to everything, 
advocating nothing. In spite of the continuous wave of economy 
propaganda in the newspapers, the people of this Nation realize 
that the Democratic Party, the Democratic Members of this House, 
must accept the responsibility of providing the funds necessary 
to save this Nation from disaster, and we must not be perturbed 
by propaganda emanating from those who are not sharing the 
disasters of the farmer and relief worker. 

Realizing that section 303 of the 1938 Farm Act authorized parity 
payments, I canvassed the members of the committee. I talked 
to the distinguished chairman, the gentleman from Texas, and the 
distinguished ranking minority member, the gentleman from 
Kansas. I talked with every member of the committee. A ma- 
jority, including the chairman and the minority ranking member, 
agreed that parity payments should be made. Not a single mem- 
ber of the Committee on Agriculture definitely said he would vote 
against parity payments. With this in view I asked the Secretary 
of Agriculture for an estimate of the amount required to pay 
parity payments that would bring the price of wheat, cotton, corn, 
tobacco, and rice, the five products included in the bill, to parity. 
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The Secretary informed me it would require a billion dollars. 
After talking with many members of the Agriculture Committee 
we agreed we could not hope to get more than $500,000,000. , I was 
informed by the Secretary of Agriculture, through his Statistical 
Bureau, that $500,000,000 would bring the price of agriculture 
products to about 85 percent of parity. If the Congress meant 
what it said in the Farm Act of 1938, it is the duty of this body 
to appropriate this $500,000,000 to relieve the shocking conditions 
of agriculture by raising the prices of these five commodities. If 
we do not provide these funds, this $500,000,000, a large percent 
of the next crop of cotton, the next crop of corn, and the next 
crop of wheat will be stored under Government loans. This means 
that the warehousemen and elevators will be the main recipients 
of benefits from the farm programs through storage charges. 

The Government already has loans on 207,000,000 bushels of corn 
11,000,000 bales of cotton, and 81,000,000 bushels of wheat. 

Add to this another crop in 1939 such as we had in 1938 and it 
will mean huge additions to the storage of farm products under 
loans, and this will mean absolute disaster for farm prices in this 
country. The chairman of the Committee on Agriculture [Mr. 
Jones] himself made the statement on this floor that he thought it 
might be cheaper to accept this amendment appropriating $500,- 
000,000 than to continue the loan policy. When you take crops 
out of the loan and let the 1939 crop go into commerce, it will 
flow into the channels of trade, both foreign and domestic, without 
ruining the farmer, because parity payments will take up the 
slack between what he has to sell his product for and what he 
receives. This $500,000,000 will cost less in the long run than a 
continued loan policy. 

The House has been told that to vote $500,000,000 will jeopardize 
the chance of getting $250,000,000. I, for one, am not going to let a 
parliamentary situation keep the farmer from getting a semblance 
of justice. I cannot believe that any Member of this House in either 
party—and both parties are pledged to a farm program that will 
help the farmer—I cannot believe that any Member will vote for an 
amendment in the Committee of the Whole and then reverse his 
position when the roll is called in the House. 

The condition of agriculture today, with its disastrously low 
prices, challenges the Democratic Party and the Congress to do 
something about it. This is your opportunity and probably the only 
opportunity that will present itself at this session of Congress. Let 
us accept our responsibility to the 30,000,000 farmers of this Nation 
by voting up this $500,000,000 amendment. 

Mr. CooLey. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Fercuson. I yield to the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. Cool Er. How much is it costing the Government at the pres- 
ent time for storage of the one crop, cotton, which is now in 
storage? 

Mr. Fercuson. I understand it costs around $30,000,000 to 
$35,000,000 a year for storage. 

Mr. Cooter. Is it not $45,000,00 a year? 

Mr. Fercuson. Forty-five million dollars may be correct. I may 
say to the gentleman and to the Committee that when a man re- 
ceives a payment under the agricultural program he is no longer 
eligible for relief, and this appropriation would obviate the necessity 
of spending a lot of relief funds. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 


As you know, only $225,000,000, instead of the $500,000,000 
I proposed, was granted for parity payments. Thus we have 
to continue the loan policy which we all know is a very dan- 
gerous one to follow—a program that will act only as a stop- 
gap until Congress follows one of the three courses I outlined 
a few minutes ago; either putting a processing tax on to make 
up the difference between what the farmer receives from his 
crop and what he is entitled to receive as a fair price, appro- 
priating sufficient money out of the Treasury to actually 
make up the difference of what the farmer receives and what 
he is entitled to; or if Congress will not follow through on 
these methods, we must turn to price fixing, which will be a 
very difficult problem to work out. 

I believe if the Congress could realize how dependent the 
future of the Nation is on continued production of its neces- 
sary food and conservation of its greatest natural resource— 
its soil—it would not hesitate to appropriate sufficient money 
to give the farmer his fair share of the national income and 
at the same time relieve the economic demand now on the 
farmer and enable him to follow the practices necessary to 
conserve our greatest natural resource—our soil. 

A DEMOCRATIC COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE TRYING HARD TO SOLVE THE 
PROBLEM 

As a member of the Agriculture Committee I know that 
the committee and the majority of the farmers believe that 
the present administration is intelligently trying to solve the 
farm problem, and I know that the farmers of this country 
will recognize the danger signal flaunted in the face of the 
farmers at this session of Congress by the Republican Party. 
The votes of 80 to 90 percent of the Republicans against all 
money to carry out the farm program this year should make 
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the farmers of this Nation realize when and if the Republicans 
gain control of the Congress there will be no farm program. 
The Nation will return to its old method of dissipating its 
greatest natural resource, the fertility of the soil, of the 
farmer being forced by economic pressure and low prices of 
his product to put in more and more acres at lower and lower 
prices and try and feed his family and maintain his farm in 
operation. ` 

As long as the Democrats are in power, as a member of the 
Committee on Agriculture, I will have a voice in the continued 
effort to increase the farmer’s income and at the same time 
save our valuable soil fertility for the use of future gen- 
erations, 


How Canby, Oreg., Did It—The Story of a Public 
Power Plant 


REMARKS 
HON. WALTER M. PIERCE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1939 


Mr. PIERCE of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, many of us who 
live in the Northwest believe that the greatest achievement 
of this administration is the construction of the great dams 
on the Columbia River for irrigation, navigation, and power. 
If we can get the people to distribute that power coopera- 
tively without going through the sticky hands of the Wall 
Street utility group, we shall have cause to rejoice over 
Bonneville Dam. 

A few weeks ago in this Well I made a statement about 
the municipal electric system of the little town of Canby, 
Oreg., having less than 1,000 people. The figures I put in 
the Recor at that time have been questioned on the ground 
that that little town did not make a clear profit of $196,000 
in the sixteen and a half years it distributed its power coop- 
eratively. They claim now the exact figure should be about 
$158,698 clear profit for the little town. They now modestly 
state that, since the money earned by the light plant was 
only a loan to the other city departments, the light plant 
possibly should not have full credit for supporting other 
agencies. They think, however, they should have credit for 
one other $1,500 item. Apparently the light plant is sort of 
a municipal bank. 

I now ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, Mr. Speaker, and to put in the revised figures 
showing the exact amount they found that this little town 
has saved by cooperatively distributing its power. Now it 
will take power from Bonneville, as the transmission line is 
being built, and they will be able to save even more money. 

This little community in Oregon started the work of 
distributing its own electricity during the year I was elected 
Governor of Oregon, in 1922. I encouraged them all I could 
during the 4 years I was Governor. I lived near this little 
town while at the State capital. 

I call this statement to the attention of my colleagues 
in the House who are interested in electricity, particularly 
the gentleman from Michigan, and I ask them to read this 
showing of the little town of Canby, Oreg., with a popula- 
tion of under a thousand people, that in Jess than 20 years 
has saved out of the operations of its electric plant almost 
$200,000. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr. PIERCE]. 

There was no objection. 

The statement referred to follows: 

How CANBY IN OREGON Dip Ir—A REMARKABLE Story or SUCCESSFUL 
MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP IN A SMALL CITY 
(By A. C. Heyman, of Albany, Oreg.) 


(The following article is a summary of four addresses delivered 
by Mr. M. J. Lee, of Canby, for the chambers of commerce in 
Brownsville, Harrisburg, and Halsey and the Lake Creek Grange in 
Linn County, Oreg. It was prepared by A. C. Heyman, chairman 
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of the sponsors committee of the proposed Linn County people's 
uility district. The figures have been confirmed by the mayor, 
the city treasurer, and the superintendent of the water and light 
department of Canby.) 

One of the most outstanding achievements in public ownership 
of power is that of the little town of Canby, Oreg.—population 
744—-as told to several Linn County audiences by Mr. M. J. Lee, of 
Canby, who was one of the city council in 1922 when the new 
venture was made and who is still a leader in the civic improve- 
ment projects. Mr. Lee was chairman of the light and water com- 
mittee and sought to serve his town to the best of his ability. On 
investigation he found that the citizens of Canby were paying $3.30 
for 20 kilowatt-hours of electricity when other neighboring towns 
were paying to other private utilities only $1.49 for the same 
amount of energy. This appeared to the committee very much like 
discrimination, and so it sought to correct the matter. 


TURNED OFF THE LIGHT—-TURNED ON THE HEAT 


The franchise of the private utility serving the town had ex- 
pired and the committee decided to use this leverage to get free 
street lighting for which it was paying $75 a month before renew- 
ing the charter. The private utility bluntly refused, with the 
excuse that it could not be done. At the following council meet- 
ing the matter was further discussed with the owner of the 
private utility, with the result that both parties went home that 
night furious with anger. The owner was so enraged that he 
turned off the street lights the next night and left the town in 
darkness. This was his Waterloo. 

The townspeople then became even more enraged, and the next 
night, through the initiative of Mr, Lee, the whole town turned 
out to a mass meeting. The result of this meeting was an organi- 
vation setting on foot a movement for public ownership of light 
and power. It also confirmed the conviction of many that private 
utilities cannot be controlled or regulated by State public-utility 
commissions or any other regulating bodies. From here on action 
Was speedy. 

HOW THE CITY GOT A REASONABLE PRICE 

The owner of the private utility bought his juice“ wholesale 
from the Portland Electric Power Co. and served seven other 
small towns besides Canby. The light committee dickered with 
the owner for his distribution system in Canby. He wanted 
$25,000. The price was outrageously high. A survey was made 
of the property and it was found to be worth only $5,500. Then 
the owner came down to $14,000. No agreement could be reached. 
The city, therefore, called an election to vote general-obligation 
bonds for $10,000 to build an entirely new distribution system. 
Bids for construction were received. 

While still trying to bluff, the owner saw that the city meant 
business and became more amenable to reason. The committee 
recommended the purchase of the going business if a reasonable 
purchase price could be agreed upon rather than enter into compe- 
tition and all kinds of litigation. After considerable wrangling 
$7,000 was offered by the city for the system and this was finally 
accepted by the owner. This was in the middle of October 1922. 
On the 1st of November the city of Canby became the owner 
and operator of its own distribution system. 

THE CITY BEGINS OPERATION 


Of the $10,000 bonds voted by the citizens only $8,000 was 
issued; $7,000 for the distribution system, $500 for engineering 
services, and $500 for some immediate improvements. 

Thus, by January 1, 1923, with the acquiring of the water system 
6 years previously, Canby had a debt with bonds and outstanding 
warrants drawing 6 percent interest of $56,000, together with an 
interest payment of $3,360 due on January 1, 1923. The city-owned 
water system had only enough income to pay interest and operat- 
ing expenses and when new mains were laid or extensions made 
new bonds had to be issued. The water system therefore increased 
rather than diminished the city debt. 

When the city took over the light system the two 
light and water—were put into one department and under one 
management. The previous manager of the private system was 
retained as the superintendent of the newly created department of 
light and water and has now been serving the city for 17 years. 


A 30-PERCENT INITIAL REDUCTION IN RATES 


The first stroke of the new department was to reduce the light 
rates 30 percent, give the city free street lighting, besides extending 
the street lights and doubling the watt capacity of the lamps. 
This saved the city immediately $100 a month on street lighting. 
It also gave the city free electricity to run three motors for the 
water system, which was also costing the city another $50 a month. 


OTHER RATE REDUCTIONS 


To the question, “Did you make any further reductions in rates 
after the first reduction of 30 percent?” Mr. Lee replied: “Yes; we 
made four or five reductions, amounting in all to something like 
10 percent. Whenever the people protested that rates were too 
high we made a reduction, and then we published the fact loudly 
zar and wide, just as the private companies do. But we did not 
reduce the rates any faster than we had to because there were 
other things that we wanted to do. We wanted to pay off our 
debt and get rid of the interest burden; also, we wanted the other 
things mentioned below. Our citizens are now glad that we have 
ie things, and it is not particularly hard for them to get them 

way.” à 

The following rate reductions have been made since taking over 

the system November 1, 1922: 
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October 1922, 20 kilowatt- hours $3. 30 
November 1922, 20 kilowatt- hours 2.25 
September 1930, 20 kilowatt- hours 1.25 
April 1933, 18 kilowatt-hours—— 1.00 
March 1939, 20 kilowatt- hours 1.00 


LAST YEAR’S NET PROFIT $5,464 

Hearing of the success of the municipal plant at Canby, the 
eſtizens of Woodburn, a considerably larger city about 12 miles 
away, sent a committee down to Canby to inquire into the matter, 
An examination of the books showed the Woodburn committee 
that the plant was making an annual profit of $5,464 a year, besides 
saving the city in many other ways. 

In the calendar year of 1938 the committee found Canby’s gross 
receipts from electric customers were $16,025.50. Expenditures the 
same year were $8,802.38 for the purchase of power and $1,759 cost 
of administration, a total of $10,561.38—leaving a net profit of 
$5,464.12. To this could be added the free street lighting, which 
would have cost the city $1,104 under private ownership; also the 
electricity used to light the city hall and to pump the city water. 
This would bring the net profits for the year up to $7,480.87. How- 
ever, Canby ignores the items of free service and figures its net 
profit for the year at $5,464.12. 

Out of the net profit the city spent $1,868 for various improve- 
ments and extensions, equipment, etc., including transformers, 
poles, wire, meters, labor, and other necessities to keep the system 
in good working order. Subtracting these items leaves still a net 
of $3,595. But if the value of the free services is added this would 
bring the figure up to $5,611. 

MAKES AND SAVES $158,698 IN 1644 YEARS 


Speaking of the final results of the municipal-ownership enter- 
prise in Canby for the period of 1644 years that the city has owned 
the system, Mr. Lee submits the figures below to show that the city 
has made and saved a total of $158,698. 


PAID FOR IN 10 YEARS 


The following are the payments made on the system during the 
10 years to pay for it: 


Bonds and 
warrants 
ou! 


Pa 
on 


ents | Total pay- 
terest 


206, 000 83.300 1$3, 360 
49, 000 3, 360 10, 360 
42, 500 2, 940 9, 440 
40, 000 2, 550 050 
35, 000 2; 400 7, 400 
28, 000 2, 100 9, 100 
18, 500 1,630 11, 180 
7, 500 1.110 12.110 
1, 500 6, 450 
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1 Paid by city warrants and later repaid out of income. 
2In 1928 Canby built a 10,000-gallon steel water tank and tower paid for out of 
earnings of light department. 


Of the above $76,040, all but $14,292 has been paid out of the 
earnings of the light and water plants. 

Mr. Lee’s audiences marveled at this remarkable showing in a city 
the size of Canby in paying off such a large debt in less than 10 
years. “But wait,” said Mr. Lee, “the half has not yet been told. 
We had money to do other things as well as pay off the debt. The 
following improvements and donations have been made from money 
coming out of our light income: 


Improvements to light and water system: 


189 light and water meters, at $10. $1, 890 
317 water meters, at $16_..............-4.~---<----- 5,377 
43 transformers, at 8125. 5. 375 
1 100,000-gallon steel tank and 110-foot tower 0, 000 
Spring for water reservoir, pump, and motor 8, 500 
Engineering fees „U) 500 
r K —— 21. 642 
Donations to high school: 

Water main and hydrant 819 
F — saa ake nccae sec coewassteasees 587 
Total... cme mmama; 1; 406 
— 


Other donations: 


20-acre cemetery for city 544 
Part payment on city hall 
Riverside: toed) Paving. eee sun a 
go Oe ee OP a ee eee 
1644 years’ street lighting--------------------------- 16, 500 
16% years’ power for water system 9,900 
Cash reserve in bank. 31,000 
V ek E SES nha papa tp Settee cas Cas os ess gas ea eG O 
——— 
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Losses covered by plant earnings: 
Bee PAG a alee . ON, 
Damage suit for personal injury_-_------------------. 8, 000 
paar t RE can PA Sahn ipl EN AE Bf Ral Ne 5, 000 


SUMMARY 


Summarizing the above figures we have amounts made and saved 
by the plants: H 
Payments on bonds, warrants, and interest_.............. $61, 750 


Improvements to system 31, 642 
Donswone to tigh School... 6. own ne ewes e a 1, 406 
Savings on light and power 47, 400 
DE IES STS SSS SSUES Cape hig Tbe Sat et Sime ren cw 11, 500 
Co oo RS USS OS SE eo SA SF SERIES 5, 000 

Grand total for 1644 years 158, 698 


This money was saved for the benefit of the Canby community 
and not contributed to the profiteers and holding companies, 


IS IT A GOOD POLICY? 


Several individuals asked Mr. Lee if he thought it was a good 
policy “to keep rates up in order to raise money for other city 
expenses?” To this Mr. Lee replied: “There are two theories 
in setting rates and use of revenues of publicly owned utilities, 
One theory is to set the rates just high enough to care for operating, 
maintenance, interest, amortization, and depreciation. In this 
manner the people get the benefit of the lowest rates possible as 
is the case in Eugene (Oregon municipal plant). The other theory 
is to keep the rates high enough so that after taking care of all 
operating and other fixed charges there remains a surplus for other 
purposes. Your choice of the two methods will depend on your 
circumstances. The citizens of Canby choose to have a surplus 
for other purposes.” 

“How do your rates compare with those in surrounding towns?” 
was another question asked of the speaker. To this Mr. Lee re- 
plied: “Our last reduction brought our rates down in every respect 
to the rates of the Portland Electric Power Co., from whom we buy 
our energy wholesale, costing us about $8,800 a year. With this 
rate we still made a surplus last year of $5,464, and at the present 
time (April 1939) we are making a net profit of $1,000 a month.” 

He further explained that Canby is seeking a contract with the 
Bonneville project for energy at the announced rate of $17.50 per 
kilowatt-year. At this cost the city would save another $4,000 
annually, 

WILL AID IRRIGATION 


Mr. Lee also brought out another interesting and unique feature 
of this Canby municipal plant. It proposes to aid the surrounding 
rural and farm population by helping them to develop their irri- 
gation system. With the savings effected already and additional 
savings that would result from the lower rates for power purchased 
from the Bonneville project, he said, there will be some surplus 
power at off-peak periods which the city will give to an irrigation 
project of some 2,500 acres adjacent to the town. “Canby has 
agreed to furnish free of cost,” he said, “ half of the energy required 
to pump the water for this proposed project.” 


A WARNING 


“But there is a final warning,” said Mr. Lee. “Look out for the 
agitators who undermine the public sentiment for public owner- 
ship. After we were running smoothly for 5 years our success 
looked too good to the private power company. Our example, they 
thought, would very likely stimulate other communities to under- 
take municipal ownership, as indeed it already has done. So the 
Portland Electric Power Co. offered to buy our water and light 
system for $45,000. The Canby council refused. But the hired 
agitators succeeded in bringing the sale to a vote. No one thought 
the city would sell out and so the vote was very small. We saved 
our plant by only two votes. 

“This vote being so close, the power company agitators called an- 
other election as early as possible, hoping to gain the few votes 
necessary for victory. But by this time the Canby voters awakened 
to what was going on and we beat the sell-out by a 2-to-1 vote.“ 

The reproduction value of the Canby light and water plants is 
figured at $64,500, the actual value at $54,000. The reproduction 
value of the light plant alone is figured at $19,988 and the actual 
value at $15,450. 


Warehousing of Government-Owned Cotton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 
Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, the more one digs into the 
labyrinth of King Cotton in this country the more amazing 
the story becomes. It bears out the old story that truth is 
stranger than fiction. Little did the unsuspecting public ever 
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dream that the ever-normal granary and loans on cotton 
would lead to the unbelievable situation which now governs. 

One needs only to refer to a bill just reported out by the 
House Banking and Currency Committee. It is one of those 
short so-called noncontroversial bills which the chairman 
called up on short notice and rushed through committee with- 
out permitting anyone to appear and be heard on the bill. 
Using unusual tactics, the chairman of the committee even re- 
fused to grant congressional courtesy to Members of Congress 
to appear for the specific purpose of showing how the Govern- 
ment and taxpayer are being fleeced through the racket which 
is being carried on. Although a formal demand was made by 
one of the committee members—who had unearthed a lot of 
damaging information—that officials of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation be called before the committee to present 
further information which would run contrary to the interests 
of the firms drawing dividends from the racket which has been 
legalized, the chairman refused to permit anyone to be 
heard. 

The whole proposition hinges about the storage of some 
12,000,000 bales of cotton on which the Commodity Credit 
Corporation has made loans. When it comes to storing such 
a vast quantity of cotton at rates of 25 cents per bale per 
month, that means $3 per bale per annum, or a neat little 
sum of, say, $36,000,000 per year. Of course, it is difficult to 
get Congress to even respect a sum so small as this. If it were 
$3,600,000,000 or thirty-six billion, it might draw some atten- 
tion. However, the sum of $36,000,000 is something when it 
comes to running a few strings of warehouses. 

But to the taxpayer the warehouse fee is not the controlling 
factor. It is the influence the warehousemen exercise in 
preventing cotton from being fed into the market. You can 
understand that if 1,000,000 bales of cotton are sold, shipped, 
and consumed it ceases to draw storage rates for the ware- 
house from which it was shipped. Cotton is worth so much 
more to the warehouseman when stored than when located 
on some ship going to the foreign mills or when located at 
a mill ready for consumption. Therefore the warehouseman 
is very friendly to the idea of greater storage stocks, a slug- 
gish market, more loans, and incidentally more storage fees. 

The farmer gets a loan on a bale only once, but the ware- 
houseman gets his year after year so long as the cotton 
remains on storage. 

It is not difficult therefore to understand the warehouse- 
man’s interest to keep the cotton on storage indefinitely and, 
above all, to prevent its removal to some other place of 
storage no matter how much saving that might mean to the 
Government. 

The cotton-storage racket is a new one but a very powerful 
and very profitable one. Obviously, the interests who are 
fattening at this Government trough will not give up such 
a rich morsel without a struggle. 

An enormous vested interest has been created in the con-. 
tinuance of the cotton-loan program and in the freezing of 
the loan stocks tighter and tigher, right where they are. 

The story really starts with the first Government cotton 
loan in 1933. 

It is not known to what extent the interior warehouse 
lobby influenced the decision at that time to make the loan 
at a flat rate all over the South, regardless of location. It is 
known that interior warehouse interests strongly urged this 
course, 


Under this plan a farmer, for instance, in Lubbock, Tex., 
gets exactly the same loan on his cotton as a farmer at 
Greenville, S. C. Nevertheless, the market price of cotton in 
Greenville, S. C., is $5 per bale more than at Lubbock. The 
same is true of all points in North and South Carolina and 
to somewhat less degree of Georgia points. 

As one prominent gentleman from South Carolina ex- 
pressed the matter: 

Under this plan not only is the South Carolina farmer “gypped” 
when he makes his loan, but the South Carolina warehouseman is 
also “gyp: ” because the very first cotton to be sold out of the 
loan is South Carolina cotton, due to its higher value on the 


market, and then our South Carolina warehousemen lose the 
storage. 
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For the same reason cotton at Lubbock, for instance, is the 
first to go into the loan and the last to come out of it. 

It is common gossip in west Texas that the most profitable 
business in that community is the storage of Government- 
loan cotton. 

There is a facetious saying in west Texas that if the Gov- 
ernment loan will only hold out for a few years more there 
will be a substantial increase in the value of west Texas 
farm lands, not for agricultural purposes but as sites for new 
warehouses in which to store Government cotton. 

Most of the west Texas production now goes into the Gov- 
ernment loan and stays there. 

Meantime concrete, fireproof, sprinklered cotton ware- 
houses will have unoccupied space for many hundreds of 
thousands of bales of cotton which they would be glad to store 
at an enormous saving to the Government if storage and 
insurance are available, but the political power of the interior 
warehouse lobby, with their swollen profits, is so great that 
the hands of administrative officials are tied. 

Having supported the idea of storing cotton those in the 
know proceeded to build additional cotton storage space. 
Rates have been assessed and are being collected on some- 
what of an emergency basis. Like when you build a plant 
for the production of arms and ammunition during a war 
period. You try to jack up the price sufficiently high that if 
the war ceases rather suddenly, you will have sold your pro- 
duction at such a high price over cost as to enable you to 
amortize the cost of your plant and equipment, and then have 
it as a gift so you may convert it to the production of peace- 
time goods. 

It is interesting to note that one company was paid $467,- 
338.60 for one period and for the following period it was paid 
$2,874,748.35, and for the period about to be settled for this 
Same warehouseman is to receive $5,176,631.18. Another 
warehouseman is to receive a total of $942,271.16 for the 
period up to July 31, 1939; still another is to receive $1,296,- 
087.88. The first-mentioned company is the Federal Ware- 
house & Compress Co., of Memphis.; the second is the South- 
eastern Compress & Warehouse Co., of Atlanta; the third 
the Union Compress Warehouse Co., of Memphis. If this is 
illustrative of how the ever-normal granary is to work out 
in the interest of the primary producer—the farmer—then 
we must admit it is a new type of subsidy, but not one that 
will increase the purchasing power of the man who tills 
the soil. 

The amazing part about this whole program comes to the 
surface when the Government, acting through its agency, 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, desires to deliver cotton 
under the provisions of the barter deal recently made with 
England. The Commodity Credit Corporation finds its 
hands tied. To meet the quality, staple, and fiber require- 
ments of the purchaser—England—the Commodity Credit 
Corporation must procure title to the cotton on which it 
has heretofore made loans to cotton growers. So, S. 2697 is 
approved by the Senate and sent to the House for action. 
The Senate approves a bill which carries provisions that 
would enable the Commodity Credit Corporation to procure, 
convey, transport, handle, store, maintain, or rotate the 
cotton on a basis as would cost the Government and tax- 
payers much less for storage and insurance charges than has 
heretofore been paid under acts which were so designed as 
to give particular warehousing-fee benefits to this small 
group of operators who have exercised and continue to exer- 
cise such an extraordinary influence over the Congress. The 
Banking and Currency Committee of the House has abso- 
lutely refused to allow the present law, which was written 
in a manner to protect the warehousemen at the cost of the 
taxpayer and the farmer, to be amended by the Senate bill 
so that the Commodity Credit Corporation could effect sav- 
ings and prevent exploitation by the warehousemen. 

Under the bill as reported by the Banking and Currency 
Committee, the Government agency is powerless to proceed 
on a program of obtaining reasonable rates on storage and 
insurance on cotton actually owned by the Government or 
one of its agencies. It is almost unbelievable that a group 
of warehousemen, through their Representatives here in Con- 
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gress, could be so powerful as to exercise such arbitrary 
control over commodities actually owned by the Government. 
With the Government becoming the largest holder of so 
many of these commodities, such an influence exerted by the 
warehousemen can become all-controlling in preventing 
these goods from finding their way into the normal channels 
of trade. As in the case of cotton, the warehousemen can 
prevent the Commodity Credit Corporation from reconcen- 
trating the fiber at points where prospective buyers can have 
access to quick selection by sampling. In the legislation 
under consideration, the warehousemen, acting through 
their strong control over Congress, are proposing to say to 
England just what cotton she shall have access to, just what 
stocks she shall select from, the position of the warehouse- 
men being to force England and other buyers to take from 
such stocks as may be selected by the warehousemen in- 
stead of letting England have freedom of choice, as any other 
buyer would want to enjoy. 

So we have here another form of trade barrier dictated by 
an entrenched group of warehousemen who deny to the Gov- 
ernment—as a result of legislation they have been able to 
have enacted into law—the right to say what it shall do with 
its own cotton; who say to prospective and actual customers 
for this cotton that they shall have to take such cotton as the 
warehousemen stamp with approval and are willing to re- 
lease; and all of this because of the fat warehousing fees 
being enjoyed by the warehousemen in control. 

The House should, of course, reject the bill which has been 
reported out by the Banking and Currency Committee and 
accept the Senate approved bill and in this manner break 
the control now exercised over the cotton in storage by the 
warehousing group. 

It is reasonable to assume that English agents sent to this 
country will want to make inspection of the actual cotton to 
be exchanged for tin, rubber, or other strategic and critical 
materials for which we may wish to barter. If barter is to 
become the order of the day, it is reasonable to assume that 
other countries may wish to trade for some of our lard, 
cottonseed oil, fruits, and many of the other commodities the 
Secretary of Agriculture will be called upon to place on the 
“surplus” list. If undue control is to be exercised by a string 
of warehousemen who prefer much more to have the goods 
in storage in their warehouses than traveling through the 
channels of trade and into consumption, as in the current 
case of cotton with which we are now dealing, then in that 
case we are serving notice on our prospective customers that, 
while the Government may be the greatest single holder of 
these surplus commodities, freedom of action with reference 
to reconcentration at strategic points acceptable to the 
prospective customer will not be forthcoming. The “ring” 
will be the controlling factor. 

One fundamental fact should not be overlooked; that is, if 
the farmer pays off the loan and takes back the commodity, 
he will either have to pay these excessively high storage and 
insurance charges or the Government will have to absorb 
them and charge the fancy fee to the taxpayer. If the Gov- 
ernment takes control of the commodity through acquiring 
ownership from the farmer and proceeds to export the goods 
on a subsidy basis, as Secretary Wallace has announced he 
will do with cotton, surely under those circumstances the tax- 
payer will be burdened not only with the subsidy but with all 
of the unreasonable carrying charges. So, anyway you look 
at this, the matter becomes a “racket” in behalf of and for 
the specific benefit of the warehouse “ring.” 

This case further illustrates the impossibility of a free flow 
of trade on or in basic commodities when politics and 
government control dictate the terms by which the trades 
shall be made. Politics and government move too slowly, 
impose too great a burden in the form of time-market risk 
and excess charges for the traffic to bear. The will to make 
the trade, move the goods, and assume the natural risks 
involved ceases to function because the buyer has no chance 
of profit. It all operates contrary to the rules which have 
governed in a trading economy since its inception. Perhaps 
we, the people, still have this lesson to learn. 
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William F. Kopp 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRED C. GILCHRIST 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Speaker, shortly after the close of 
the Seventy-fifth Congress and before the convening of the 
Seventy-sixth Congress there passed from this life into im- 
mortality the Honorable WILLIAM F. Kopp, of Henry County, 
Iowa, who served for 12 years in this House. 

When I came into Congress he was old in membership and 
he gave me out of his great store of experience, friendship, 
love, and knowledge, most valuable help, counsel, and advice. 

He was one of the great men whom my State has sent here. 
He was born in Iowa, lived in Iowa, served Iowa, and died 
there. His father was a veteran of the Civil War and was in 
the earlier days a member of the house of representatives 
in the State legislature. Mr. Korr himself later served in 
the State legislature before he came to Congress, and in 
April this year the house of representatives at Des Moines 
passed resolutions of tribute to him from which I quote the 
following: 


From the rural school Mr. Kopp came to the middle preparatory 
school of the liberal arts department of Iowa Wesleyan University, 
Mount Pleasant, Iowa, in 1885, graduating from this college with his 
bachelor of arts degree in 1892. In 1894 he graduated from the law 
department of the State University of Iowa. 

On December 4, 1894, he was married to Miss Clara Regina Bird. 
Together they made an ideal home for nearly 44 years. It was a 
home of love, hospitality, books, culture, and warm friendships. 
Here students, who came to the campus of Iowa Wesleyan College, 
shared the idealism and companionship of this Christian home. 

He began the practice of law at Mount Pleasant, Iowa, in 1894; 
he served as county attorney of Henry County, Iowa, from 1895 to 
1899; was a member of the Henry County bar for 44 years; was post- 
master at Mount Pleasant, Iowa, from 1906 to 1914; represented 
Henry County in the Iowa Legislature in the Thirty-sixth General 
Assembly, 1915-1917; was elected to Congress of the United States 
from the First District (1921-33), Sixty-seventh to Seventy-second 
Congresses. 

Mr. Kopp achieved a splendid record during his years of political 
service, making lasting friendships while serving as legislator and 
representing his county in the State and his district as Congress- 
man from the First Congressional District. He always promoted the 
good of the farmers of Iowa. He was a leader in Congress during 
his 12 years in office. At the be of his second term he was 
made chairman of the committee to investigate expenditures of the 
Navy and was chairman of the Labor Committee from 1925 to 1930. 
He was chairman of the Pensions Committee in 1930. He rendered 
notable service in flood-control work, 

He was ever a friend of ex-service men. The Civil War veterans 
knew him as a friend, and the Legionnaires knew him and loved him. 
He marked this verse in a recent publication: 


“I ask not pomp nor power 
Like kings, to give command; 
The wealth I crave is power 
To serve my fellow man. 
I want to feel the hand clasps 
That joys and sorrows blend; 
I want to hear him saying, 
‘Ah, sir, you've been my friend.““ 


A member of the Methodist Curch of Mount Pleasant, Iowa, for 
nearly half a century, Mr. Kopp was active in every department. 
For many years he was a member of the official board. He was a 
friend of Christian education and for 30 years was a trustee of Iowa 
Wesleyan College. 

It is evident that three absorbing interests possessed the life of 
WILLIAM F. Korp—his home, his church, and his country. He loved 
to serve others, particularly those whose lives were shadowed by 
sorrow and poverty. The needy and unfortunate found in him a 
friend. One of the gifts that endeared him to his friends was his 
recognition of merit in others. In his heart was a happy, joyous, 
witty strain which brightened the atmosphere about him 

With Wri1t1am F. Kopp there was simplicity and integrity. There 
Was always a fidelity to the highest in patriotism, justice, honor, and 
Christianity. There was no pretense in his make-up. He never 
compromised with his convictions nor retreated from responsibility. 
Whenever a noble cause needed support he never counted the cost. 
He was a man of high ideals, and his devotion to those ideals was 
constant and abiding. 
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Certainly we may join in the text selected by his pastor at 
the time of his funeral and say with Samuel: 


Know ye not that there is a prince and a great man fallen this 
day in Israel? 


Debt and Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABE MURDOCK 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. MURDOCK of Utah. Mr. Speaker, recently Stuart 
Chase treated us to a delightful and instructive study of 
“the tyranny of words.” It seems to be characteristic of 
human beings that they should allow themselves to be op- 
pressed by highfalutin phrases. When we hear a word that 
tinkles on the tongue we are quite apt to let its melody, or its 
awful harmony, seduce and lead away our thinking powers, 
like the children who followed the Pied Piper of Hamlin. 
There was a time when all that was necessary to ostracize 
a man from decent society was to label him “abolitionist.” 
The late President Harding, in his campaign for the Presi- 
dency, aroused enthusiasm for his plankless platform by 
repeatedly pronouncing the magic term “normalcy.” Later, 
to our sorrow, we discovered that “normalcy” was a word 
that covered a multitude of—well, the Teapot Dome scandal, 
for instance. History is replete with similar examples. 
Strangely enough, we seldom analyze these rabble-rousing 
terms, but troop along after them like a herd of sheep follows 
a bell wether. Of all the fields of human endeavor certainly 
politics is most subject to the tyranny of words. 

For instance, at the present time large numbers of people 
have harkened to the siren song about the public debt, which 
has lured many men on to the rocks of shoddy thinking. It 
seems that one has only to refer to the public debt, even in 
the jolliest gathering, to produce long faces and watery eyes. 
One of the most successful of the public-debt heart wringers 
is a certain Mr. W. L. Crum, who is said to be a professor of 
economics and consulting expert of the United States Treas- 
ury. His connection, however, has not prevented this oracle 
of woe from uttering frequent and ever more pathetic 
prophesies of the doom of the United States. In the RECORD 
of July 19, on page 9506, we were treated to his prediction 
that “inflation and repudiation of the public debt lie ahead.” 

Again, in the Appendix of the Recorp, page 3742, under the 
auspices of the gentleman from Montana [Mr. THorRKELSON], 
we were given an opportunity to read what, it is hoped, is Mr. 
Crum’s latest and most fearful lament. Most calamity howl- 
ers are satisfied if they can hit upon one nerve-racking word 
of doubtful meaning. Mr. Crum has gone further. He has 
selected two words of horrible timber and little meaning. He 
has blended together the words “inflation” and “repudiation” 
to produce a truly sensational political dirge. The only 
trouble is that Mr. Crum, soaring around on the wings of 
ambiguous phrases, is unable to get down to the lowly level of 
facts. Let us have a look at his record. He says “inflation is 
already here; rise in the public debt is inflation.” What can 
this possibly mean? Inflation, according to ordinary com- 
mon-sense language, is a drastic rise in prices. The only 
possible relation between debt and inflation is through the 
effect of debt on prices. Let us look at the facts. The total 
public debt in this country today is almost twice what it was 
in 1929, and the debt of the Federal Government alone is 
about two and one-half times as great. And yet the whole- 
sale price index which stood at 95 in 1929, 1926 being 100, 
is only 75 at the present time. Obviously there must be some- 
thing wrong with the idea that a rise in debt in itself consti- 
tutes inflation. 

If Mr. Crum meant anything at all, certainly he did not 
mean what he said. Since the public debt has mounted, what 
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Mr. Crum says is that we are already wallowing in the mire of 
inflation. But when “inflation” means a rise in prices, and 
prices have actually fallen, the absurdity of the statement 
shines through even the misty veil of meaningless words. So 
Mr. Crum and the other prophets of doom try to persuade us 
that we are trembling on the brink of inflation, and that the 
building up of the public debt will surely plunge us into the 
abyss. He says: 

cue set of circumstances will set it (inflation) off—don’t ask me 
when. > 

The same warning has been repeated several times every 
day for the past 6 years, and some of its terrors have been 
tamed by time. Perhaps we can discover just how ridiculous 
it is by comparison. 

We hear much in these days about the prosperity of Eng- 
land, which, we are told, has made a phenomenal recovery 
from depression without resort to the policies of the New 
Deal, Let us examine for a moment conditions in England. 
The total public debt of England, including local units as 
well as the National Government, amounts to $1,050 per capita 
as compared with $450 in this country. In other words, the 
per capita debt in England is almost two and one-half times 
what it is here. Surely if there is anything in the theory that 
our debt is rapidly becoming so large that inflation and 
repudiation are just around the corner, England must already 
be engulfed in a disastrous inflation accompanied by the 
repudiation of her public obligations. 

The actual facts are quite different. In the last 5 years 
England has been enjoying one of the most extraordinary 
periods of prosperity in her history. Prices have been steady, 
production has been at all-time high, and employment is 
above the 1929 level. Government bonds are selling at re- 
markably low yields. And all this has taken place with a 
public debt almost two and one-half times as large as ours. 
In other words, when we have a public debt of $125,000,000,000 
we will still be short of the “crushing burden” under which 
England has enjoyed such extraordinary prosperity. 

If inflation and repudiation are just around the corner, it 
is strange that the bankers, insurance-company executives, 
and wealthy capitalists of this country are so stupid that they 
are willing to pay continually higher prices for Government 
bonds. Yield on the average long-term Government bonds 
recently got down to 2.07 percent, an all-time low, which 
means that the Government is selling its obligations on the 
most favorable terms in its history. And yet we are told that 
the policies of this same Government are leading us to 
financial ruin. 

What we are suffering from at the present time is a defi- 
ciency, and an excess, of demand for goods. As long as we 
have a deficiency of demand or, in other words, a surplus of 
commodities, prices, instead of soaring to inflationary levels, 
are going to lag in their present depressed condition. The 
distribution of purchasing power by the Government, through 
its borrowing and spending operations, tends to sustain de- 
mand at something like a tolerable level. But with the tre- 
mendous productive power that both industry and agriculture 
in this country have developed, the amount of purchasing 
power necessary to raise prices, even by a small amount, 
would have to be much greater than at present. As the 
money that consumers have to spend increases, the flow of 
goods which industry and agriculture will put on the market 
will also increase. Only when we have absorbed all of our 
idle men and resources and the factories and the farms of 
the Nation are producing at full blast can there ever begin 
to be talk of inflation. 

But consider for a moment what would happen to the 
Federal Government’s finances if we reached that happy 
condition of full employment and full productive activity. 
Tax yields, without any increase in tax rates, would increase 
so tremendously that the necessity for further borrowing to 
finance expenditures would automatically cease. If there be 
any doubt as to the accuracy of this statement I need only 
call attention to studies of the Treasury which show that 
the Budget will be balanced with an $80,000,000,000 national 
income. This level of income, according to the estimates of 
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exports, will still be somewhat short of the amount necessary 
to employ our men and our resources fully. 

Putting the whole thing in a nutshell, any increase in the 
total spending of the Nation that would tend to make prices 
rise would call forth a tremendous increase in industrial and 
agricultural production. Slightly higher prices, together with 
increased production and increased employment, would mean 
larger incomes and hence larger revenues for the Treasury. 
The necessity for further borrowing would cease and the 
danger of inflation through further increases in the public 
debt would automatically disappear. 


Delay of Legislation for Dairy Farmers Regrettable 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERLIN HULL 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY KENNETH W. HONES 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, among the numerous important 
measures awaiting consideration as Congress adjourns is my 
own bill, H. R. 6500, which would make dairy products a basic 
commodity, and permit the dairy farmers to share in the 
general agricultural-adjustment program, parity payments, 
and so forth, along with the growers of corn, cotton, wheat, 
and so forth. Extensive hearings were held on this measure 
by a subcommittee of the Committee on Agriculture, but the 
subcommittee has postponed further consideration until the 
January session. 

Still another measure on which I had hoped to obtain action 
is H. R. 6871, designed to stop the flood of farm foreclosures 
in the Middle West by readjustment and refinancing of farm- 
mortgage indebtedness. My bill H. R. 7455 to the same end, 
which was included by the Banking and Currency Committee 
as an amendment to the spending bill, failed when the House 
declined consideration of the latter measure, although a 
similar amendment had been adopted in the Senate by a 
vote of 74 to 7. 

Realizing the distressed condition of thousands of dairy 
farmers in the Northwestern States, I sincerely regret that 
adjournment of Congress postpones consideration of these 
as well as numerous other measures also designed to aid in 
the relief of this difficult and devastating farm situation. 

In support of H. R. 6500 I shall insert in my remarks a 
radio speech by Kenneth W. Hones, president of the Wis- 
consin Farmers Equity Union, over the National Broadcasting 
Co.’s network on the Importance of Dairying as a Basic 
Commodity. Mr. Hones is a dairy farmer of wide experi- 
ence in the farm movement of Wisconsin and knows well his 
subject. 

The address is as follows: 

THE IMPORTANCE OF DAIRYING AS A BASIC COMMODITY 


The dairy industry of the United States is the greatest single 
unit of agriculture from the standpoint of national gross income, 
number of farmers engaged in it, and the importance that it plays, 
not only in the diet of the children but the general consuming 
public as well. 

Thus being this important, it is relatively important that we 
protect the producer in maintaining this great plant and protect 
the consumers in giving them an adequate supply of quality prod- 
uct at fair prices. 

The vast investment that dairy producers have to make in order 
to produce this important food makes it extremely important that 
he be fairly compensated for his efforts if he is to stay in the 
business of producing a quality product. 

Under the past and present conditions of running this great plant 
in a disor manner the producer, as well as the consumers, 
have received a deal that is not to the advantage of either one. 

The dairy farmers throughout the Nation are losing their farms 
by the thousands under past and prevailing prices paid to them. 
Especially is that true in the great areas producing milk for manu- 
facturing butter, cheese, and condensed milk. 
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There are those who will say that they can’t understand how 
farmers can be losing their farms when prices that consumers pay 
are taken into consideration. That is just the point consumers do 
not understand, but we, as producers of milk for manufacturing, 
know that we cannot continue long to produce at prices we now 
receive, with the exception of special areas and specially protected 
markets. The dairy industry is on the verge of bankruptcy and 
unless we can receive assistance to adjust the industry very soon 
the whole situation will become a serious national problem. 

Seasonal and annual surpluses have caused undue low prices to 
producers, while on the other hand consumers have paid exorbitant 
prices for certain types of dairy products in off-season production, 
due mainly to the lack of a national dairy program participated in 
by individual farmers. We have been dictated to in both cases by 
processors of all types and other groups of handlers who only look 
for commissions and profits on volume, regardless of the producers’ 
milk check or the consumers’ ability to pay. The dairy farmers of 
the Midwest have themselves finally decided to call a halt to this 
kind of operation, and through meetings recently held in Wisconsin 
and Minnesota voted overwhelmingly to seek the assistance of 
Congress to pass legislation which will give us a share in the benefits 
as well as the responsibilities in a national agricultural economy. 
We believe it is possible for us dairy farmers to have a program 
that is fair to us and also fair to the consumers. It is good national 
economy to use an ounce of preventative rather than a pound of 
cure. It is evident now that our present production capacity may 
be on the verge of throwing the dairy industry on an exportable- 
surplus basis, and if this happens it will be far more serious than 
the problem confronting cotton or wheat, because we produce a 
perishable product that cannot be stored only temporarily. We 
believe we are just entering the stage of annual surplus production, 
and unless we as farmers rally collectively to prevent this there will 
be hectic days ahead. 

Whether this is absolutely the case or not, it is important that we 
as producers organize in a national way to improve our situation 
and work out a correlated program; therefore we seek to make 
dairy products a basic commodity under the present farm bill. 
We ask that we receive our proportionate share of moneys appro- 
priated for price-adjustment payments. We ask that the cow 
population be stabilized at its present level until economic pur- 
chasing power and increased consumption permits more production 
to be absorbed at prices fair to the producers. 

There is much to be done within the industry itself in improving 
the production unit and raising standards of quality; therefore we 
seek as a part of the program such practices by producers as herd 
improvement, herd health, and the use of production-bred sires. 
This will lower the cost of producing a pound of butterfat and 
increase farm efficiency. To safeguard the consumers we advocate 
and stress practices to improve quality and sanitation, to be a part 
of the program and for cooperating farmers to receive recogni- 
tion for same, by practice payments for compliance. 

If stabilizing cow numbers through farm allotments does not 
produce the desired results, we have made provision for marketing 
quotas to be invoked only after dairy farmers themselves vote to do 
so. The allotment to be set only on that portion of the production 
that is marketed and that portion of the production consumed on 
the farm is not to be considered. We believe that stabilization of 
price is as essential to the consumer as to the producer. Out of 
the experience with past programs, especially under the Farm 
Board, it has been proven that stabilization of price without 
stabilization of production is as ineffective as stabilization of pro- 
duction without stabilization of the market. Due to this experi- 
ence we now have, for those basic commodities named in the act, 
provisions for marketing quotas, loans, farm and terminal storage, 
and surplus removals. For the dairy industry stabilization of price 
means to keep the price of dairy products within the range of the 
consumers’ purchasing power throughout the year. Consumers have 
paid exorbitant prices for products during off-production periods 
of the year and the producers receive their low price when their 
plants are producing at full capacity. By stabilizing the market 
we would raise the general price level, but would prevent undue 
high-price periods to consumers, which do not to any appreciable 
degree reflect in the producers’ annual income. 

To bring the stabilization part of our program about we have 
provided for such operations through an agency composed of coop- 
erative dairy processing associations, to be financed in such manner 
as may be determined to be in the best interest of the industry. 

Other basic commodities now named in the act have a program 
of storage on the farm, with loans to each farmer for his share 
of the national, seasonal, or annual surpluses. Because dairy prod- 
ucts are of highly perishable nature, it is impossible for dairy 
farmers to store on the farm their share of these annual or season- 
able surpluses; therefore, it is important that the dairy industry 
have a collective national agency for all producers to use in the 
storage of such surpluses, and to regulate in an orderly manner 
their return to the channels of trade. 

It is also very important that the Federal Surplus Commodity 
Corporation has sufficient funds with which to remove any burden- 
some surpluses from this agency and distribute to the needy 
through relief channels as now being currently worked out by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Our program is primarily designed to assist farmers whose milk 
goes into the channels of manufactured products. We are making 
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no attempt to disturb the fluid milksheds but to strengthen their 
position by stabilizing the market for the manufactured products, 
because milkshed contracts are based on current prices of butter 
and cheese. 

When we present the program to Congress in a few days now, 
we are convinced that they are going to have before them in this 
bill the most complete picture of any commodity so far presented. 
We are not tackling our problem by parcels, nor have we any one 
patent-medicine remedy. This is a picture of the whole situation 
as it now stands, 

The program is fair and just from every angle both to the pro- 
ducer and consumer; it covers the complete route from participa- 
tion by the individual dairy farmer to the marketing of the product. 
We have made provisions for taking care of the family-sized herd 
through exempting from the program anyone who does not produce 
for market in excess of 500 pounds of butterfat or its equivalent 
during any one year. Because dairy products are so essential to 
the general welfare of all of us we are not advocating a program of 
scarcity, but one to bring about a better balance in the dairy indus- 
try for everyone. There is certainly no consumer who does not 
want the producers to have a healthy, prosperous industry with 
purchasing power sufficient to maintain industry. 

This program has been discussed at length with producers and 
businessmen of the Midwest. It has the endorsement of the Na- 
tional Farmers Union, the National Wheat Conservation Commit- 
tee, the Northwest Farmers Union Legislative Committee, and 
other farm groups from different sections of the Nation. In 
meetings completely covering the States of Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota the farmers themselves, irrespective of organization affili- 
ation, have endorsed the program and have raised nickel, dime, and 
quarter contributions, the funds necessary to send our committee 
to Washington. Creameries, cheese factories, condenseries, fluid 
milksheds, farm organization locals, and last, but by no means least, 
many small-town businessmen have put on drives to assist in 
raising these funds. 

We have been here in W: m for some time now working 
out the draft for the bill and analyzing the whole agricultural 
picture. I do not believe it is unfair to say that if the American 
farmer wants any farm program he had better wake up. There 
are potent forces at work to destroy what we now have and they 
are using the same old game to do it. They are advocating pro- 
grams of general phrases which have no underlying philosophy or 
principle common to the farmers’ best interest. We farmers have 
at times been led away from our sane objectives by false and 
malicious propaganda that seems to us very unfair to the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the President. - 

Only to be here in Washington working closely with them can one 
understand their keen desire to do what farmers need to have done. 
Sincere farm groups seem to be having no trouble in securing the 
attention and assistance of the Secretary of Agriculture in prepar- 
ing proper amendments to improve the present farm program. Re- 
member that Congress, after all, has the responsibility of making 
any program work. It is not just enough to pass a piece of legislation, 
but the appropriations that go with it are the meat of the whole 
program as to whether they work or not. Why not ask your Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, “If the farmers of this Nation are the ones 
on whose heads the Budget must be balanced?” The lack of proper 
funds to operate a farm program will be more reason for its lack of 
effectiveness, if any, than any other reason. 

We are certain that our dairy program is going to have militant 
opposition, as has already been intimated, but it is up to every 
dairy farmer to get behind this program if they ever expect to have 
a well-balanced agricultural program on a parity with other 
industries. 

Let us keep what we now have and perfect it from time to time 
as conditions change, but let’s work for more equality for more 
farmers and more commodities. Our dairy program needs your 
support at this time. Let your Congressmen know that you want it 
by hearing from you by card or letter. The whole agricultural pro- 
gram is in danger not because it isn’t doing any good but because 
Congress is hearing from its enemies more than from those who 
want a program. We farmers are sleeping at the switch. I was in 
a Congressman’s office the other day and in the great stack of letters 
he received from all types of national industry there was not one 
from his farmers. It is because of our negligence and indifference 
that Congress is failing to give our farm program the proper sup- 
port, so it is important to let your Representative know that you 
want the agricultural program saved and improved, and that you 
want dairying made a basic commodity with a program designed to 
meet our objectives of stabilization. 

In 1934 the Government brought forth a dairy program and 
presented it in a series of meetings to the dairy farmers of this 
Nation. Many of us attended those meetings as actual producers. 
The processors, dealers, speculators, market operators, and every 
type of commercial interest packed the meetings and consumed the 
time to where the farmers had but little opportunity to voice their 
views, and when they did the farmers were booed, hissed, and 
heckled down. Well, the program was defeated at that time be- 
cause the meetings were packed with three processors or their office 
help to every one farmer. The dairy farmers did not turn the 
program down and we charged the processors with having headed 
off a program at that time, and they have never answered that 
charge to this day. Some of us did not accept that defeat as final. 
Since that time a number of us producers have been working out 
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& p that we felt would meet the needs of our industry at 
the present time, and one that was broad enough to meet changing 
conditions. We think we have it now and it will be presented to 
Congress next week. The dairy farmers of this Nation have a 
present responsibility perhaps greater than ever before. They will 
enlist, by their interest in our present plans, many sincere defenders 
of the rights of dairymen to sit at the national dinner table and 
partake of their fair share of the national income. 
Ladies and gentlemen, I thank you. 


American Lumber Industry Helped by Trade 
Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT L. MOUTON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


ARTICLE FROM THE TIMBERMAN 


Mr. MOUTON. Mr. Speaker, there has been a great deal 
said concerning so-called adverse effects of the reciprocal 
trade agreements program in its relationship to the American 
lumber industry. Statements have been placed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp in an attempt to stir opposition to the 
program. In many instances conclusions are hastily drawn 
from incomplete information that the American lumberman 
has been “sold down the river.” To anyone with a rudi- 
mentary knowledge of foreign trade in lumber it must be ap- 
parent that the trade-agreements program has substantially 
helped the lumber industry. Biased and incomplete infor- 
mation, used by a small group of opponents, serves no useful 
purpose. 

Mr. Axel H. Oxholm, managing director, Pacific Forest In- 
dustries, an outstanding authority on the lumber industry, 
in an article carefully analyzing the relationship between 
trade agreements and the lumber industry and recently pub- 
lished in the Timberman, stated: 

[From the Timberman for December 1938] 
RESULTS OF OUR TREATY NEGOTIATIONS 

Pacific Northwest export industries as a whole undoubtedly feel 
disappointed in regard to the results of the United Kingdom trade 
agreement, and naturally everybody is looking for the proverbial 
goat. Few people take the trouble of studying the agreement as a 
whole, but are considering the value of the treaty, based on the 
effect on their particular industry, or, at best, on their particular 
region. Neither do they take a long-range viewpoint. This is 
natural and inevitable in a large country where most industries 
are organized on the basis of watertight compartments and have 
little relations with each other. Everybody agrees that closer com- 
mercial relations with the United Kingdom and the British Empire 
will be of the greatest importance also from the point of view of 
international politics. 

The greatest achievement of the trade agreement is, unques- 
tionably, that it caused a reversal of the strong tendency to build 
up preferences within the British Empire. While the treaty, in 
its present form, may not have broken down Empire preferences 
to the extent hoped for by certain groups, it does leave “the foot 
in the door,” and subsequent agreements and a possible revision 
of the present agreement may lead to better direct results for the 
American export industries involved, especially those in the North- 
west. Unquestionably, the treaty will have indirect benefits to 
practically every industry in the United States. If, for instance, 
our wheat farmers should succeed in disposing of their surplus 
crops of wheat in the United Kingdom under the duty-free arrange- 
ment secured by the agreement, the economic effects will be felt by 
every branch of industry catering to our farmers’ needs. The same 
reasoning applies to all other of our industries directly benefited by 
the agreement. 

For once has the American Government taken the lead in an 
intelligent and consistent foreign tariff policy. If, as majority of 
experts agree, we must maintain a foreign trade, it is obvious that 
our foreign policy, which is largely concerned with trade and 
commerce, must be conducted on a sensible and consistent basis. 
The industries catering to foreign markets cannot possibly exist on 
the basis of a temporary advantage gained at the expense of some 
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foreign country during times of stress because such agreements and 
advantages are of short duration. Likewise an export industry 
cannot afford to be tied up with a political party so far as the 
tariff question is concerned. A glance at our tariff schedules for 
the past 25 to 30 years will clearly show the abrupt changes in our 
own import tariff, and the retaliatory steps taken by foreign coun- 
tries against us, all of which has led to a disruption of our trade 
relations with foreign countries. Particularly. during the last few 
years it has been evident that our representatives in both Houses 
of Congress are overworked. For this reason alone it should be eri- 
dent that a highly technical and intricate matter such as our 
foreign policy cannot possibly be handled by Congress because very 
few men in political life today have even a superficial knowledge 
of international trade, tariffs, and related matters. Happily, Con- 
gress relieved itself of this work, placing it in the hands of the 
most competent men available for the purpose. Business leaders, 
who have studied the present set-up in Washington, are convinced 
that our negotiators are capable, impartial, and free from political 
bias. The mere fact that the results of the United Kingdom trade 
agreement came as a complete surprise to even the largest of our 
industries is in itself a tribute to the manner in which politics 
were kept out of this tariff question. The reciprocal trade agreement 
matter is neither an orginal idea of the New Deal nor is it a 
political issue, since it has strong supporters among keymen in 
both parties. 

In conclusion let it be said that it is no easy task for our nego- 
tiators to achieve favorable results. Foreign nations, rightly or 
wrongly, charge this country with having started the tariff war and 
that the barriers which they have placed in the way of American 
merchandise are merely in the nature of retaliation. We should 
also remember that in international trade relations the same prin- 
ciple applies as in any other business deal—unless an agreement is 
fair and equitable to both parties, it cannot be of lasting value. The 
countries of the world today are keyed up to the maintenance of an 
export trade. Our negotiators are not dealing with impractical 
theorists but with men in the closest position possible with business 
interests in their respective countries. Our Northwest export indus- 
tries, therefore, should continue the close relations with our nego- 
tiators and sooner or later this part of the country will receive 
valuable direct benefits. If anyone shculd be of the opinion that it 
would be better to take a chance on the spoils of war and have the 
tariff question revert to politics, they should first make a simple 
calculation and ascertain the relative number of voters in the North- 
west compared to other districts in the country, often having for- 
eign-trade interests opposed to ours. There is no important country 
in the world today where the foreign-tariff matter is handled by 
politicians, and in our own country it is more and more realized by 
responsible interests that important questions of a technical nature 
should be handled by experts and divorced from tics. The 
handling of the foreign-tariff matter is a case in point. 


Felicitating the Taxpayers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSHUA L. JOHNS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
i Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. JOHNS. Mr. Speaker, after listening to the compli- 
mentary remarks and those who have congratulated others 
for efficient services rendered in this House, I am reminded 
of an incident in the life of the late Will Rogers, in which 
it was my privilege to participate. He had been invited and 
accepted an invitation to address the Kiwanis International 
Convention at Los Angeles. Prior to being introduced he had 
listened to the international secretary introduce some 100 
persons on the stage. It seemed to impress Will, and when 
he arose to speak he said: 

I have listened to this bald-headed man introduce all the people 
on this stage. He gave them all a name; whether it is their right 
name or not I do not know. But he has introduced them all; and 
now, if it will not take too much time, I would like to introduce 
the audience. 

So this afternoon as I listended to these congratulations, 
after we had appropriated over $13,000,000,000, exceeding the 
Budget estimate by some $300,000,000, I felt, if it would not 
take too much time, I would like to congratulate the taxpayers 
of the country upon the fact we are adjourning tonight and 
going home. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 
OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
August 5, 1939 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, with 11,000,000 out of work, 
I wonder what the reaction to a self-styled economy Congress 
will be. This Congress, in effect, left the unemployed to shift 
for themselves in the name of economy. Yet, on the whole, 
it appropriated $250,000,000 more than the Government asked 
for. 

It might be well to find out what economy really means. 
The dictionary defines this term “economy” as follows: 

The management of the affairs of a community, estate, or estab- 
lishment directly concerned with its maintenance or productiveness. 

The test of what is economical cannot be determined by 
immediate conditions alone nor by mere prophecy. The test 
must include both the present and the future. For example, 
in a city like Cleveland, with thousands hungry and no work, 
what is the economical thing to do so far as the Government 
is concerned? To let the people starve; is that economical? 
To refuse to supply them with jobs so they can help them- 
selves; is that economy? To provide a loan fund to loan to 
States, counties, and cities to aid their waning relief funds; 
is that economy? . 

To wash our hands of the whole consideration of relief, the 
unemployed, the distressed, as the conservative Members of 
Congress have determined to do, is that economy? Some 
Members of Congress believe in letting the people shift for 
themselves, and therefore their voters back home believe in 
that. Is that economy? 

As I view the situation, our greatest asset and our greatest 
list of values in the United States are the lives of the people. 
My greatest pledge, which I have sworn to defend, is defined by 
the Declaration of independence, “life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness” for the people. Every move I have ever made, 
or ever shall make while a Member of this body will be 
designed to accomplish this guaranty to the people of the 
United States. Are we doing that when we refuse to assist 
those who cannot help themselves because of conditions which 
they did not create and which they cannot prevent? 

I am still convinced that our greatest wealth is the condi- 
tion of the great mass of human beings living in this country. 

One of our greatest weaknesses of government is found in 
the rules of the Congress. Many times a majority cannot 
grant needed assistance to the people because of the rules 
under which Congress and particularly the House is governed. 
Under these rules any man can become the chairman of a 
committee who lives long enough and is elected long enough. 
He obtains his rank on the committees in the same way. We 
had a good demonstration of that in the defeat of the appro- 
priation for commodity-credit loans to assist in preventing a 
wholesale price slump. The House defeated the appropria- 
tion of $119,000,000 for that purpose. The committee han- 
dling this matter was headed by the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Wooprum], as the majority spokesman, and by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Taser], the ranking Republican 
member. Both spoke the same language—one a Democrat, 
the other a Republican—differing in name only, but united 
to defeat this measure to save a collapse of the price struc- 
ture this year among the farmers. These men convinced 
enough Members to follow them and the appropriation was 
defeated. The Republican Members voted a stone-wall 
vote, only a few Members breaking away. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Wooprum] was in his 
position because of his length of service, so was the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser]. Both were creatures of our 
committee system. 
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When the Senate restored this appropriation by an over- 
whelming vote, the conferees were compelled to restore the 
appropriation, and when this restoration was made in the 
House, both the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Wooprum], 
and the gentleman from New York (Mr. TABER], spokesmen, 
asserted that they did not know anything about the farm 
problem, and were sure that no one else in Congress knew 
what to do about it. The first part of their statement was 
true—that they did not know anything about the farm prob- 
lem. Everyone in Congress will admit that, since both have 
confessed to it. Their second statement was not true—that 
no one else knew what to do. There are a hundred Members 
of Congress who know what to do, but under the rules they 
cannot do it. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Wooprum] 
holds the key position on the Democratic side and the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Taser] holds the key on the Repub- 
lican side. No one can speak one line on the matter of a con- 
ference report unless these two gentlemen yield time. Those 
who know what to do are shut out of all debate, while those 
leaders who confess they do not know a thing about the farm 
problem do all the talking. 

The friends of the farmers in Congress have never tried to 
arbitrarily fix a price for their crops that will insure them 
prosperity, while all other lines of our public business suffer, 
including the consumer. All the farmer has ever asked for is 
a price for his products that shall be fair and just as compared 
to all other commodities. On this question there are over 
100 Members of Congress who know what to do. The farmer 
will not complain of 50-cent wheat if with that price he can 
buy a binder at a corresponding price. But he remembers 
when wheat was $1 and binders were $150. Now wheat is 40 
cents and a binder $400. In other words, this is a clear-cut 
demonstration that the farmer’s price is unjust and unfair as 
related to other commodities. It seems to me that this un- 
fairness should finally percolate through the brain cells of 
these leaders in Congress who say they do not know anything 
about it. That unjust and inequitable relation between the 
price the farmer gets and what he has to pay out ought not 
to be too difficult for these leaders to comprehend. I admit 
that it is a great tax on their thinking ability, but for the 
welfare of the whole country they should diligently try to 
understand. 

When it comes to other questions they show a brilliancy 
of mind that is phenomenal. When we come to the ques- 
tions of issuing Government bonds drawing interest for the 
next 50 years, when we do not have to issue one bond, these 
leaders understand that. They refuse to let the Congress 
issue greenbacks, drawing no interest, which are as sound as 
the bond. These leaders insist that the control of the flow 
of our money shall be privately handled. They insist upon 
deflation, which results in low agricultural prices and low 
wages. When crop prices are low, wages small, money com- 
mands a premium. When money is scarce and hard to get— 
that makes it worth more. If we reverse the process and 
cheapen money, crop prices rise and wages increase, and 
everyone benefits except the Shylocks who loan money. 
Their business falls off, but the people prosper. These leaders 
understand this all right, as every move either one of them 
makes carries out the needed protection to the private control 
of our circulation. 

How long the people of the United States can be hum- 
bugged by party names, I do not know. Whenever the people 
rise up in their power and vote for men and not a party label 
they will control the Congress of the United States, and not 
before. If the people do not soon wake up to the deceit 
practiced upon them by the two-party system, their Govern- 
ment will come to a tragic end. We are headed in that direc- 
tion now. There are a few truths that these reactionary 
Democrats and reactionary Republicans must be made to 
understand. They must be told with full authority of the 
people backing up that statement: 

First. Honest people have a right to live and not be hun- 
gry in a land of plenty, 
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Second. God created all the massive resources of this conti- | 


nent for the people who should inhabit it, and no class or 
clique should have the right or authority to obtain control 
over these resources to the detriment of all the people. 

Third. Private enterprise and initiative should be allowed 
to have free expression in this country until such time as 
such individual activity interferes with the public good; when 
that time arrives the general public good is paramount to all 
other rights and privileges. 

Fourth. We have gained nothing in our fight to throw off 
feudalism and establish personal liberty if we allow a more 
devastating feudalism to obtain a permanent hold in the 
United States—a financial feudalism that, through the con- 
trol of the flow and value of our money, can make prices 
high or low, wages fair or wages unfair, employment or 
unemployment at will. 

I believe the people of the United States are going to insist 
upon these rights, and the sooner the reactionaries under- 
stand it the better it will be for all, including those who want 
to perpetuate this unjust and unlawful and unconscionable 
principle of individual interference with the workings of 
democracy. 


Will Rogers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILBURN CARTWRIGHT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1939 


Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, when I became a 
Member of Congress in 1927 I was surprised one day when 
Will Rogers called on me. He said, “I wanted to see the color 
of the man’s hair that could beat my old friend Charley 
Carter. You know us Indians have got to stick together.” 
He was very proud of his Indian blood, and my predecessor, 
Hon. Charles D. Carter, was five-eighth degree. I had never 
met Will personally, though his picture hung on the wall of 
the Masonic lodge room where we were both members, at 
McAlester, Okla. I had read most everything that he had 
written and I had heard so much by word of mouth from 
his old friends and associates I felt that I knew him. After 
our first meeting I knew I knew him. 

He told me about having bought the old home ranch place 
and how he had recently fixed up the old well in the yard. 
He said when he went back there he always drew himself a 
fresh, cold drink and drank out of the bucket, that it seemed 
more natural than using a dipper. He spoke of many pleas- 
ant memories of the old home. One thing in particular was 
how he used to rope the hogs, when they got in the field, and 
drag them out on his horse. 

He was then high on the roll of fame and his taking time 
to talk with a freshman Congressman convinced me that his 
greatness was largely his commonness in an uncommon 
degree. 

I next heard him convulse hundreds at the Jackson Day 
Dinner in Washington in 1928. Mrs. Cartwright and I at- 
tended the Will Rogers Day celebration in connection with 
the opening of the Will Rogers Hotel in Claremore, where 
people had gathered from all over Oklahoma. It was in- 
teresting to see him mix with his old cronies. He put on a 
pair of blue denims and he and his son, Bill, played polo to 
the satisfaction of the vast crowd. Mrs. Cartwright and I 
were seated in the grandstand with his daughter, Mary, and 
his sister, Mrs. McSpadden. Will was solicitous of their 
comfort and came around every little bit to see how they 
were enjoying the game. 

The last time I talked with him was shortly before his un- 
timely death. I was going through Statuary Hall to the 
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Senate Chamber and saw him wandering around among the 
statues. He spoke and began to tell me about having been in 
to see Vice President Garner. He said: “I asked to see the 
V. P. and a clerk told me I could see him all right, but he was 
asleep and ‘I have orders not to wake him until 3 o’clock.’ I 
said, ‘I don’t want to see him like that; III come back at 3.’” 
When I saw Will he was looking at the statue of Sequoyah, 
another Cherokee Indian. Since then I have wondered if he 
ever entertained the idea that he might be the other one in 
the Hall of Fame from Oklahoma. 

I told him Speaker Byrns was in and I would return with 
him to the House Chamber and call the Speaker out. I left 
Will at the east door while I went in to notify the Speaker. 
The Speaker said he would be delighted to see him. I re- 
turned and conversed with Will until the Speaker could ar- 
range to come out. I asked him how his sister, “Aunt Sally” 
(Mrs. McSpadden) was getting along. He said: Ain't she 
fine! She is 17 years my senior and when my mother passed 
away Sally took mother’s place in my life. I have her in my 
home in California just now on a visit, and I am afraid she 
will go back to Oklahoma while I am gone. I wish she would 
live with us.“ The Speaker came out and took Will to his 
private office. 

Next came the awful news of the terrible plane crash in 
Alaska, at the top of the world, when he was at the top of 
the world in fame and glory. I could not express my feeling 
at the sad news of the passing of Will Rogers and Wiley Post, 
Oklahoma’s two world characters. 

Mark Twain is probably the widest read of all American 
humorists. Will Rogers was the widest seen and heard. 
When he came by Congress one time he said, “They are pass- 
ing out appropriations like hot biscuits at a farm home.” It 
was he who said, “Congress opened with a prayer and ended 
with an investigation.” Relative to foreign affairs he said: 
“This country never lost a war or won a conference.” So 
typical of him is the inscription on his statue: “I never met 
a man I didn’t like.” 

I think perhaps if his now silent tongue could speak he 
would say to the thousands that gather before his statue: 
“Howdy, folks,” and then start off in that familiar vernacular 
and homely philosophy. When asked how he won his unique 
position, he drawled: “Jes’ gum an’ gumption.” And that 
was literally true. No man in the public eye had more gump- 
tion or chewed more gum, 

It is painful to meet the realization that we can never see 
and hear him again. As I gaze on his statue, as I so often do, 
I think as Anthony must have felt when, looking upon the 
silent form of the man whom once he loved, he said: 

His life was gentle, and the elements 


So mixed in him that Nature might stand up 
And say: “This was a man.” 


Correcting the Record on Farm Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BEVERLY M. VINCENT 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. VINCENT of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 3544, there appeared a 
table showing some imports of farm products in 1933 and in 
1937 with the inference that the increases were the results of 
trade agreements. The person who prepared this table should 
be made to qualify as a witness. To indicate that such person 
was not qualified I present herewith a few outstanding errors 
in the import side of the table. The part referring to acreage 
displacement does not deserve honorable mention. 
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Error 1: For 1933 the table shows imports of wheat as 
10,286,236 bushels—all of this was imported in bond for mill- 
ing and exported to foreign countries. In showing 1937 im- 
ports of wheat the table shows 17,423,837 bushels—this figure 
includes both wheat imported in bond for milling and ex- 
ported to foreign countries and wheat imported for domestic 
uses. Less than half of this figure was imported for do- 
mestic uses. It should be remembered that the severe 
drought of 1936 made necessary imports of wheat in 1937 
to supplement domestic shortages of a particular type. 

Error 2: The table lists imports of soybeans for 1933 at 
42,630,809 pounds. This figure represents imports of sesame 
seeds. The 1937 figure of 109,418,304 pounds of soybeans 
represents imports of soybean oil cake and meal. 

Error 3: The table reports imports of cottonseed for 1933 
at 7,004,025 pounds. This figure represents cottonseed oil 
cake and meal. Imports for 1937 are listed at 194,030,618 
pounds which, in reality represents cottonseed oil, not cot- 
tonseed. 

Error 4: The table shows imports of molasses—which 
should be listed as inedible molasses—for 1933 as 169,936,000 
gallons. This total appears to be an addition of both quan- 
tity and value figures. 

Error 5: The table in showing imports of eggs and products 
reports for both 1933 and 1937 a figure which in addition 


to eggs and products includes $604,546 worth of meat extracts 


and gelatin for 1933 and $2,543,251 for 1937. 

It is difficult to imagine that men of responsibility would 
descend in their attacks to presenting alleged facts with a 
total disregard for accuracy. 

It is somewhat shameful that certain caustic critics of the 
reciprocal trade-agreements program, having failed to dis- 
credit the efforts of Secretary Hull to restore our foreign 
markets for farm and factory commodities by logic and calm 
reasoning, continue to misrepresent and appeal to prejudice 
and engage in statistical manipulations. Not content with 
attempting to mislead farmers by showing a list of selected 
imports of farm products, and drawing therefrom hasty de- 
ductions which cannot be supported, these same critics hope 
to undermine the program by padding and diluting trade 
data. Public opinion in America, when the facts are known, 
has never countenanced the use of unfair methods to win 
even worthy objectives. 


Douglas Henry Johnston 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILBURN CARTWRIGHT 
OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 4, 1939 


FUNERAL ADDRESSES AT OKLAHOMA CITY AND TISHOMINGO, 
OKLA. 


Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, the death on June 29, 
of Hon. Douglas H. Johnson, of Tishomingo, Okla., removed 
a figure that had long been associated with the Chickasaw 
Indians of Oklahoma. For 40 years he had been Governor, or 
chief, as it would be called among other tribes. He was the 
Jast elected Governor in the Indian Territory before state- 
hood in 1907, and continued to administer the duties of that 
position up to the hour of his death. His administration, 
which marked his great fidelity and devotion, gave to him 
recognition as a champion of the cause of his people and 
made him a familiar figure in Washington. 

I was reared from the age of 12 in Johnston County, named 
after this illustrious Chickasaw, and he was one of my boy- 
hood heroes. He was a very distinguished-looking man, 
always immaculately dressed, smoked cigars, and drove fine 
horses. 3 
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His personal qualities were of that loving nature which 
wins the warmest attachment. His social and business rela- 
tions were characterized by a geniality and courtliness of 
bearing and conduct which tended to make both official and 
personal contact with him more than ordinarily agreeable. 
His work'was always faithfully and honestly performed. He 
will long be remembered, loved, and respected by the Indians, 
as well as all others who had the pleasure to know him, 

Governor Johnston’s body lay in state in the State capitol 
building of Oklahoma and Hon. Wiliam H. Murray, ex- 
Governor of Oklahoma, who had married into the Johnston 
family, delivered the funeral address which was as follows: 


ADDRESS OF HoN. WILLIAM H, MURRAY AT THE STATE CAPITOL, OKLA- 
HOMA CITY, OKLA., ON THURSDAY, JUNE 29, 1939, AT THE FUNERAL 
oF DoucLas H. JOHNSTON, GOVERNOR OF THE CHICKASAW NATION 


Ladies, friends, and countrymen, we have gathered here to pay 
last but sad memory to the departed—something that will befall all 
of us. My remarks on this occasion will be more historical and 
biographical rather than eulogistic, for the reason that eulogy is but 
a reflex by rhetorical means of one's real character. The history 
of this corpse, his true biography, bespeaks to the analytical mind 
his real character. 

The departed I have known for more than 40 years, during that 
entire time perhaps more intimately than any other man living. 
I have often said in his lifetime and I repeat it now, “He was the 
most generous man I ever knew, the most diplomatic man I ever 
knew, and the greatest judge of men I ever knew.” And he be- 
lieved in the ultimate and final preservation of justice as strongly 
as Calvin, the great minister, believed in the “final preservation 
of the saints.” In the course of my remarks I will give you inci- 
dents that will make that clear to you. 

My first meeting with Douglas H. Johnston was when I was prac- 
ticing law with Madison Lucas and S. C. Treadwell, of Tishomingo, 
and I observed him walking and I said to them: “Who is the man 
so eloquently and yet so tastefully dressed?” They said, “That is 
Douglas Johnston, candidate for Governor of the Chickasaw Na- 
tion.” Later on he came into our office from time to time. At that 
time his cpponent, the candidate of the opposing party, lived in 
Tishomingo; all of the great merchants belonged to the opposition 
party; all of the minor tradesmen and citizens of the town lined up 
for his opponent, white and Indian, and they all commended him. 
The only men in the Chickasaw capital who were for Douglas H. 
Johnston was Dr. W. Poyner (long since gone to his last reward; 
may God have mercy on his soul), and the others, Treadwell, Madi- 
son Lucas, and myself. After the campaign was over and he was 
elected Governor in 1898, he walked in the office one day and said 
to Lucas: “Why don’t you equip your father so he can sell goods 
to these Indians at a reasonable price?” Lucas replied that he had 
no money. Said Johnston: “I will go your note for all you need.” 
That illustrates the Indian gratitude, for no man ever suffered from 
being Johnston’s friend; and I am pleased on this occasion to pay 
these tributes to him, because he was the greatest financial friend 
in my youth, due to my loyalty and faithfulness in friendship to 
him 


Said he to Lucas: “I am going to see that the debts of the Nation 
are paid.” Warrants were canceled at 40 cents; and he said: “Don’t 
you cancel them for more than 25 percent; I will see they are 
paid within 2 years”; and within 2 years they were paid. 

Their first legislature passed numerous laws. They were sent up 
under the Atoka agreement that was negotiated in 1897, to be ap- 
proved by the United States authorities, all except the general 
appropriation bills. One day, while it was gloomy and rainy, 
Ed Bradley, his bodyguard, drove up to my office in a closed carriage, 
and he said: “Governor Johnston wants to see you at the mansion, 
and wants you to remain overnight; come, go with me.” 

When I went down, with my customary business directness, I 
said: “What will you have?” “Time enough yet,” said he. We 
talked about various things that didn’t relate to any public matters, 
ate the customary supper, and came in and conversed until about 
10 o’clock. I was impatient then to know the business. I have 
since learned why, not from him but by his custom, he was study- 
ing me. 

Finally he drew a letter out of a drawer from the Secretary of 
the Interior, saying, “Read that.” The Secretary, in very harsh 
language, said: “We are returning certain papers purporting to be 
laws. They are disapproved because they lack form, and are there- 
fore void.“ And when I looked up, the Governor said: Can you 
write those laws?” My reply was rather egotistical; I said: “I can 
write 4 from à political platform to the constitution of a 
republic.“ 

Said he, How do I know?” I said. If I can’t, it won't cost you a 
cent.” Again he told of his policy; and he said: “I will have only 
a portion of these bills passed. One bill I will have written by the 
United States attorney, who is interested in the bill of $30,000. 
The others I want you to write, and I want them put through as 
quickly as the legislature can enact them.” Said I: “If you will 
let me have a talk with them, we can pass them under your con- 
stitution in 5 days, but that is the shortest possible period.” 

I drew those laws and the United States attorney drew his. They 
were all sent up, and all I had written were approved; the others 
were turned down for reasons that I would not now care to men- 
tion. The Governor asked me what I charged, and said I, “Five 
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“Well,” he said, “this legislature has usually 


They won't pay it, but I possibly 
can pay it.“ I said, “Governor, you can’t pay me anything.” And 
I therefore refused anything. 

Then, calling the legislature again, other bills were written by 
other people, and they were again disapproved. He called me in 
one day and said: “If you will write these bills, I will see sometime, 
some way, that you are paid.” One day he said: “Now, I am 
getting ready to pay the debt. I want you, or advise you, to go 
to this old Commission, the Dawes Commission, Chickasaw, that 
negotiated the Atoka Agreement, and tell them you will collect 
their money within 2 years, charging them 25 percent. They will 
readily agree, because, if they had the warrants today, they would 
have to cancel them at 40 percent.” 

I got it signed up and inside of a week the legislature passed that 
appropriation for the Commission, and my part was $3,600. I, 
as you see, was fully paid. Every man who ever befriended him 
has been fully paid. 

Illustrating again his method, he never quarreled with anybody; 
he never resented any kind of effort to treat him unfairly, but in- 
variably punished the man without the man’s knowing it. I recall 
a young man that worked for him by the month. He noticed the 
young man paying attention to a half-blood girl, and thought it 
would be a good match; and he said to his hired hand, “If you 
need a buggy and team to go see the girl, we'll let you have it.” 

So he drove this girl in a fine rig. (He was very fond of horses; 
in fact, Biby offered him $600 for one team.) And finally, the 
marriage was consummated, and Governor treated him as an equal. 
One day he said: “I want you to bring a little bag of alfalfa seed 
from Milburn.” The former hired man brought it over, and when 
the Governor and his family were talking to him, he said: Gover- 
nor, you forgot something.” The Governor said, “What is it?” 
“You owe me for bringing the seed out.” “Oh, how much is it?” 
“Fifteen cents.” 

He paid it, but that was the dearest 15 cents that he ever ac- 
cepted in his life. Talking to me later, he said, in disgust, “Think, 
Murray, of a man charging 15 cents, a landowner charging another 
landowner 15 cents for a little courtesy.” That fellow never knew, 
but he did know later and felt very sorely the lack of friendship 
of a noble soul, in whom there was no guile; no littleness, 

Governor Johnston has been Governor, with the exception of one 
term, since 1898. He has had fewest enemies I ever knew any man 
who held office or was in public life half that length of time. In- 
deed, he had fewer enemies, and yet he was always firm. Indeed, 
if he had been Governor of Oklahoma, he would have made as 
good a Governor as anybody, and he had gone out more popular 
than any Governor ever elected in this State because of his even 
balance, of his discretionary diplomacy, and of his wonderful judge 
of men. 

Again, when I was in Congress, Senator Owen wanted to honor a 
certain politician of this State and said he: “I wish you would get 
Governor Johnston to appoint him as attorney.” Because the Gov- 
ernor, whenever Republicans were in power, always appointed a 
Republican attorney in good standing; when Democrats were in 
power, he appointed a Democrat attorney; and, as he intended to 
appoint one upon the election of Wilson and about whom to select, 
I said: “Senator, I wouldn't presume to tell Governor Johnston 
whom to appoint; I will advise him on any other question, but he 
knows men better than I ever knew them. I know men when I 
have had experience with them; he knows men by looking at them; 
every man to him has a window that he looks through to his soul; 
I will mention it to him and leave it with him.” 

The Governor replied when I approached him: “I will be pleased 
to befriend Senator Owen; you tell that fellow that I am going 
to give a dinner; that you and Cornish and McMurray and one or 
two others will be present, and the Governor especially asks you 
to be present.“ When we got to the dinner this fellow wanted to 
show Mr. Injun“ that he was a wonderful fellow. He began to tell 
the Governor about living in North Dakota, and the best I could 
get out of it, that politician made the State of North Dakota, dug 
the Red River of the North, and spread out the valley that grows 
the finest seed Irish potatoes in the United States; and when he 
stopped talking the Governor pulled his mouth around to one side 
and tells a dry story and the fellow would start again. Finally, 
when he had concluded he adjourned the meeting. 

I said to the Governor next morning: “What about it?” “Murray, 
he won't do,” he said. That man couldn't spell the word faith- 
fulness. He would be running around telling everybody he was 
running my office. I know what policies I want to lay down; I want 
a lawyer that will lay down the law to govern those policies.” He 
had read that politician perfectly. Within 2 years I experienced 
the truthfulness of his observation about that politician, and that 
is one of the things that marked his success. 

He said, “Do you know another lawyer that is a Democrat?” I 
said, “The only one suitable I know is a Chickasaw Indian by the 
name of Reford Bond, at Chickasaw.” He went home and went up 
to Chickasaw and walked into Reford Bond's office and said, “I am 
looking for an Indian that lives out about Minco, I think; somebody 
told me you know him well.” Reford said, “Have a seat.” 

That was what he went in for, and he talked to Reford a while, 
never having before seen him, and then went to the hotel and 
wrote me a letter and said: “You go to the Interior Department and 
tell them that I have selected Reford Bond as my attorney.” That 
illustrated his uncanny knowledge of men, because all men had a 
glass window into their soul through which he could look. 


hundred dollars.” 
hired a draftsman at $4 a day. 
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I remember two other occasions of observing around his house 
that white people, Indians, and Negroes for miles about almost lived 
upon him. I have seen as high as a hundred and twenty-five people 
dining at his house at one time. Such was his generosity. I know 
of only one other man in history who could duplicate it, and that 
was Thomas Jefferson in his career, In fact, Thomas Jefferson's 
friends ate him out of house and everything; and they pretty near 
ate Governor Johnston out of house and home, because he died a 
poor man after serving all but one term from 1898 to 1939. 

That one exception was due to this: The constitution of the 
Chickasaws provided that no Governor could succeed himself more 
than once. He was elected twice and then he put in Moseley, 
Palmer S. Moseley. The vote on Moseley was a tie, but showing 
47 illegal votes against him, he was elected. He served one term, 
then Johnston “went to the bat” again, with everybody in the 
Nation knowing that election would be the last, and whoever was 
elected would hold for life. 

I happened to be the manager of the Johnston party. We went 
for it with the idea of electing everybody on the ticket. Indeed, we 
elected the 20 members of the house, 12 senators, attorneys, probate 
judges in each county, constables in each county, high sheriffs, and 
everything except one little constable in Pontotoc County. To give 
you an idea of how popular he was as a result of his first two terms— 
yet his party was a minority party—you may wonder what elected 
him. For years he had been head of Bloomfield Academy, an 
academy for girls, most of whom were of mixed blood, and he edu- 
cated a thousand or so of these girls; they married, many of them, 
white men, and all of them the most prominent members of the 
tribe. 

These women elected him, although he was a minority party 
candidate. The best politician I ever knew was a Chickasaw woman. 
She never played politics; she doesn't care to vote, she would 
rather not have the vote; but in her modest way she controlled 
more husbands than any other woman in this State; and they 
elected Johnston Governor, although he was of a minority party. 
I am illustrating—all of them saying, “I want to see Uncle Doug,” 
as they call him, “elected again,” That made him Governor for life; 
that made the legislature until the legislative authority ceased; that 
made the judges until they ceased. And let me state at this time 
that the district judge in felony cases was Judge I. O. Lewis, the 
late father of Attorney William Lewis, who resigned, I believe, last 
year, as United States attorney in Judge Vaught’s court. Judge 
I. O. Lewis admitted me to practice in the Indian courts, and only 
Chickasaw citizens could practice therein. 

Johnston was left for the purpose of signing titles. Understand 
the Five Civilized Tribes were the only Indians in the United 
States that owned the lands in fee simple. They were the sover- 
eignty of the soil, and every allotment had to be signed by the 
governors in their respective nations. In the Chickasaw and 
Choctaw Nations, as they held their lands in common, they had to 
be signed by the governor of the Chickasaws and principal chief of 
the Choctaws. There have been some five or six principal chiefs of 
the Choctaws since Green McCurtain, a great man, last elected by 
the Choctaws. 

Every allotment, every town lot, every parcel of land sold or trans- 
ferred from the nation from west of Duncan and Chickasaw to 
Arkansas; every foot of land south of the Canadian River bears the 
name of Douglas H. Johnston, as grantor, representing the sover- 
eignty of that soil. That in itself is a monument. 

Again, to illustrate his patriotism, when the Government called 
upon everybody to register that was subject to registration under 
law, he busied himself for weeks notifying the Chickasaw 
Indians of that fact. One day he walked in, a little thrilled, more 
than common for him, and said he: “Murray, I am a happy man, I 
have just checked the tribal rolls—the tribal rolls show the name 
and age of everybody—with the Government rolls, and I find that 
every Chickasaw has enrolled for the war.” 


PUSHMATAHA 


Let no man ever say that the Chickasaws lacked patriotism, and 
again that illustrated the prophecy of the greatest Indian that ever 
lived, Pushmataha. Pushmataha was always a friend of the United 
States. Pushmataha, who died on Christmas eve, 1824, and was 
buried with a military escort more than a mile long, with a monu- 
ment in Congressional Cemetery at Washington to commemorate 
his memory. Pushmataha was a brigadier general, helped the Gov- 
ernment whip the Creeks at Horseshoe Bend, and was in the Battle 
of New Orleans with Andrew Jackson; came into the western coun- 
try and spent 3 years, from 1815 to 1818, looking out for his tribes- 
men. He approached General Jackson to buy the western lands 
for the Choctaws. 

Of course, Jackson would be glad to do anything for him, and he 
and General Hinds negotiated a treaty, in which he traded lands 
in Mississippi for lands west. On October 18, 1820, Pushmataha 
bought every foot of land in this State south of the Canadian 
River. Some day Oklahoma will honor Pushmataha with a monu- 
ment. He was not only a statesman but a great warrior, a great 
general, and a man of high honorable character. When he con- 
cluded everything he called on Jackson to agree to take 50 square 
miles of their land east of the Mississippi and sell it and reinvest 
the funds and let the interest become a perpetual fund for the 
education of Choctaw youths; he rose and complimented the 
Indians and said to Jackson, “This treaty for a new home in the 
West, with that provision for education, I predict there will grow 
from that the time in the future when the Indians of that section 
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will be ‘holding office in the white man’s Government and fighting 
in the white man's wars.“ 

How true was that in the Spanish War, when Ben Colbert, a 
Chickasaw Indian, was the orderly of Col. Theodore Roosevelt; 
how much more true in the World War. Out of all of the heroes, 
white or otherwise, that went on the fields of France there are two 
outstanding characters that have the record of honorable portion, 
both in France and in America. They were Joseph Oklahombi, at 
Wright City, McCurtain County, a Choctaw, and Otis Leader, a 
Chickasaw. Oh, but you may reply that the record showed Otis 
Leader was a Choctaw. That is meaningless. I knew him from 
his birth, born on Blue, now in Johnston County, where he resided 
with his father all his life; and in that connection let me state 
Turner McLish was enrolled as a Chickasaw and his twin brother, 
John, as a Choctaw. Those mistakes often occur, because they 
got an equal amount of land, and it didn’t make any difference; 
but, in keeping with that prediction of Pushmataha’s, the Chicka- 
saws and the Choctaws as well gave the greatest heroes of the 
World War. A far-seeing statesman was he and such was Johnston. 

In the matter of education, the Chickasaws had common schools 
that went through the grades, never allowed less than 10 nor 
more than 35. Then, with only 6,000 citizens, they had two male 
academies and two female academies and an orphan’s home. The 
gave the pupil in the common school $8 a month to attend school, 
The finest compulsory system I ever heard of. My wife, I remember, 
was teaching school when I married her, tells the story of a full- 
blood woman bringing a little boy over with his foot cut, so as not 
to lose his week, as that excused it. Then they could go to the 
academy and were furnished free board, all they had to furnish was 
their clothing. Then they selected 12 of the most promising boys 
every year to go somewhere in the States and gave them $30 a 
month. From that contribution Charley Carter, long-time Con- 
gressman, was educated, From that contribution Judge William 
Bourland became a graduate from Leland Stanford in California, 
Most of them went to Vanderbilt; but, when you speak of their 
educational system, their educational system was educational with 
the stress on the word “education.” 

We have a system now among white men that is a fine educa- 
tional system without the word “education” to it. Not so with 
those Indians. 

Again, Johnston was the most diplomatic man, and he could do 
it in such a shrewd way. All the treaties of the Five Civilized 
Tribes specified that preparatory to allotment the schools of their 
nation should be given up at the end of a certain perlod—8 years. 
The Government of the United States, and particularly through the 
Interior Secretary, Secretary Hitchcock, sought to grasp every 
authority, legal or illegal, and they sent a superintendent down 
to take charge of the schools from Washington, some politician 
from somewhere, and all the four nations surrendered. 
Johnston never surrendered, 

He came down when I was aiding the Governor with his work. 
He lived in the Governor’s house. The Governor would take him 
for a drive in his carriage, but he never would “talk business” 
with him. He stayed there 2 years, then went back to Washington 
without control of the Chickasaw schools. Governor Johnston 
kept those schools for 8 years after the other nations had sur- 
rendered, because he said: “I am determined that the Government 
shall carry out the law.” And he carried it out without fussing. 
Hitchcock wanted to dismiss him, but he found he couldn't do it. 
He matched many “scraps” with Hitchcock and won every “scrap.” 
I know, because I wrote the briefs at his direction, 

To illustrate his belief in the “ultimate preservation of justice,” 
he said to me one day, “I am going to do all in my power to wipe 
from the rolis 4,300 fraudulent claimants to citizenship, taking 
some $30,000,000 in property.” ‘That case had been tried before the 
different courts in the Indian Territory, had gone to the Supreme 
Court on the question of constitutionality of the legislation, and it 
was decided against them before he went into office. The Governor 
preceding him had surrendered. I said to the Governor: “It 
occurs to me that the fight ought to have been made at the other 
end of the line.” He slapped his chair arm with his fist, and he 
said: “Murray, I do not believe that injustice can prevail with an 
honest citizenship.” He said, “I don’t want any advice about what 
ought to be done; I want you to tell me how best to do it.” And 
there appeared for the first time a new court to try the cases, 
through efforts of Mansfield, McMurray, and Cornish, who were 
employed to represent them, and they finally found the loophole. 

That loophole was that, while the law said—and very fortunate 
for the Indians later—that in the Chickasaw Nation service could 
be had only on the Chickasaw governor and in the Choctaw Nation 
on the Choctaw chief, when, as a matter of truth, the property was 
owned in common. They raised the question that the court didn’t 
have jurisdiction, because they didn’t have all the owners of the 
soil, and by that method they were all wiped off and tried anew; 
and all of them were finally wiped off on an individual trial of each 
claimant but 133. He was right in his belief that “justice will 
finally prevail.” These characteristics can only be known by giving 
the facts underlying them and by giving the history of the trans- 
actions as they occurred, otherwise words and rhetoric would be 
meaningless and but a shadow of the character of the man. 

To me he comes as nearly as any man I have ever known being a 
perfect man. He had a shrewd way of advising the white men that 
lived around him, and they frequently consulted him. One of the 
best stories was: A white man came up living near Emit, when he 
came home, as a number of others did, and, said he: “Governor, 


Governor 
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how are you going to vote?” “Well,” the Governor said, “I am a 
Democrat, but I never talk about it, because I have to deal with 
the Republicans.” The man said, “Well, I am a Democrat, too, 
but what about Al Smith?” This illustrates his method: “Well, 
what of Al Smith? They tell me if he is elected he will move his 
family over to Washington.” 

The Governor said, “There must be some mistake, because I know 
he is an old bachelor.” And the fellow went off shaking his head 
and saying, “What lies they tell in political campaigns.” By that 
method, they usually followed it, because he was a wise counselor. 
He was truly diplomatic, he was just in his actions, he was superb 
in his conduct. He was one of God’s souls. I never knew a man 
so long in politics who did not swear oaths, except Woodrow Wilson, 
and yet so well balanced in all of his actions. I never heard him 
utter an oath. I know I couldn't do it, and Woodrow Wilson 
didn’t do it. 

Again in 1929, when a few men wanted to put him out of office 
and called a meeting that was held in Tishomingo in order to 
send to the Department of Interior serious objections to his con- 
tinuing in office. The Governor did not make a speech; he had 
somecne else to read his report to the body. The house was about 
half full-blood men and women, and the other half mixed-blood 
and white citizens. The greatest orator of the Chickasaws at that 
time—and he, too, has gone to his “long sleep” (may God rest this 
good man’s soul in peace)—a noble soul, was Robert Imotichee, a 
full-blood. He was the greatest orator I have ever heard, and I 
said, “Robert, you take the floor and tell those full-bloods in their 
own language the things that Governor Johnston has done, and 
we'll rest it with them”; and pretty soon those full-bloods began, 
“Ugh,” a grunt which meant “yes.” 

When the vote was called—all having been brought there by the 
opposition—every full-blood voted for Johnston and more than 
half of the mixed and white citizens. In truth, they came to “con- 
demn but left to praise.” Such was his method and his wonderful 
career. Speaking of white and full-blood, his party was always 
primarily a full-blood and white man’s party, and nearly all of the 
full-bloods were for him, nearly all of the white citizens. The 
mixed-blood for the most part belonged to the other party, but 
he whipped them invariably with this backing. 

When you speak of the full-bloods, he had the best idea of less 
selfishness of what ought to be done about fribal property. I had 
one of them say to me, “Murray, the coal lands, we can never sell 
them; what ought to be done is to turn them over free to the 
Government with the understanding that it shall be a perpetual 
fund to educate full-blood children.” You could not get a mixed- 
blood to say that; he had too much white man’s selfishness, but 
the full-bloods’ idea is a benevolent one, it’s a sound one, and so 
you cannot wonder that they stood behind a man like Johnston. 

Oh, if Oklahoma would stand by their faithful servants and not 
listen to those who want public office who have no interest in gov- 
ernment except to draw pay from the taxpayers; if they would quit 
listening to the tax eaters and listen more to taxpayers and consider 
their own interest, there would be a different state of conditions in 
Oklahoma; because, as old Solomon said: “The law of no country 
is better than its citizenship.” If you have no better, the voter is 
to blame, not the politicians; because the politician is following 
what he thinks the active people will approve. He will sell his soul 
to get their approval. He follows blocs because there are votes; and 
always ignores the needy because there are no votes there. When 
asked if he gave Greece the best law, Solon, the world’s first great 
lawgiver, replied: “No, I have given them the best they would 
have.” So has it been in every government since. 

We are long on educational institutions because there are votes 
there. We are short on the poor orphans. We have nearly 4,000 
orphans in private homes in this State. We have less than a thou- 
sand in homes. Why? Because the orphans cannot vote and their 
parents are dead. 

Johnston was one man who could carry out his policies success- 
fully because he had a noble citizenship, a discerning citizenship, 
a citizenship that would stand behind his wholesome policies, not 
a state of citizenship “hunting loaves and fishes.” I fear, in modern 
times among the whites, there are too many that turn back as when 
Christ told them they must be born again. “Whatsoever you sow, 
so also shall you reap.” I would like to continue with this his- 
torical recital because I know it, perhaps, as no other man knows it; 
but I have said a lot and some day I will add to it for the benefit 
of my fellow citizens who may in the future profit by the script. 
‘Therefore I will conclude by repeating again that Johnston was the 
most generous man I ever knew, the most diplomatic man I ever 
knew, the greatest judge of men I ever knew, who believed in ulti- 
mate “preservation of justice among men”; a man who never 
flinched, yet at the same time gave no one offense; who was a noble 
soul, indeed, and, if service on earth among the creatures of God 
Almighty counts with Him, certainly the soul of Johnston will be 
found there when the last call is made for us all to face Him who 
quieted the madness of the multitudes and stayed the tempest; who 
will in the end call unto Himself His own, wiping from the slate 
the corrupt, whether it be in politics or religion or what not. 

When that time comes those who have the same hope may expect 
to shake hands again with one of the noblest men of our State, 
Douglas H. Johnston. 

May the grace of the Lord, Jesus Christ, the Redeemer; the Peace 
of God the Father, and the Communion of the Holy Spirit be with 
him, and with us, now and forevermore. 
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After the funeral ceremony at the State capitol, his body 
was carried to the old Chickasaw Indian capitol at Tisho- 
mingo, where it again lay in state; and before burial in the 
Tishomingo cemetery, Hon. Melven Cornish, of McAlester, 
Okla., who had been Governor Johnston’s attorney for many 
years, delivered the following funeral address: 


ADDRESS oF Hon. MELVEN CORNISH AT THE OLD CHICKASAW CAPITOL, 
TISHOMINGO, OKLA., ON FRIDAY, JUNE 30, 1939 

With bowed heads and with hearts filled with sorrow, we stand 
in the presence of the last mortal remains of our departed friend 
and your fallen leader, Douglas H. Johnston, the last elected 
Governor of the Chickasaws. 

I find it difficult to utter the words that come to me upon this 
sad and solemn occasion; and I only hope that I may be able to 
say something that may be of some comfort to his loved ones in 
their grief, and at the same time help others to know something 
more of the private life and public services of this great and good 


man. 

The private life of Governor Johnston is an open book, which 
has been read by and is known to all who have come in contact 
with him. 

He was gentle and kind in all of his personal contacts, and 
throughout more than 40 years of intimate association with him 
I have never heard his voice raised in anger or reproof; yet he had 
“nerves of steel and the heart of a lion,” and by precept and ex- 
ample he upheld—and inspired others to uphold—the highest 
standards of human relationships. 

Like old Abou Ben Adhen, of song and story, in his love for his 
fellow man “his name led all the rest.” 

Few men have been so privileged as I to know the extent and 
value of his public services, and for more than 40 years I have 
been called upon to assist in my humble way in their performance. 
Based upon the recorded history of the United States, in its rela- 
tions with Indians and Indian nations, and in the presence of 
his last mortal remains, it is my considered conclusion that, when 
gaged by actual results, Douglas H. Johnston was the greatest 
American Indian that ever lived. 

In the veins of Governor Johnson were intermingled the best 
blood of the Old South and the best blood of the proud Chickasaw 
Tribe of Indians. 

His father, Col. John Johnston, Sr., was closely related to Gen- 
erals Joseph E. Johnston and Albert Sidney Johnston of the Con- 
federate Army. 

After assisting in the emigration of the Chickasaw and Choctaw 
Indians from Mississippi to Indian Territory, and over the Trail 
of Tears, Colonel Johnston returned and settled among the In- 
dians and married Mary Cheadle, a Chickasaw Indian, and a mem- 
ber of the well-known family of Kemps. 

Toward the end of the Civil War Colonel Johnston died and was 
buried at old Fort Washita, near the present city of Durant, leav- 
ing a family of four boys, of which Douglas H. Johnston was one. 

He was named for Gen. Douglas H. Cooper, who commanded the 
Chickasaw and Choctaw troops in the Civil War. 

Governor Johnston grew to manhood in the Chickasaw and 
Choctaw country and was educated in the Indian schools and 
academies, 

In 1884, at the age of 26 years, he was made superintendent of 
old Bloomfield Seminary, an institution for the education of 
Chickasaw Indian girls. This institution was, in later years, moved 
to the city of Ardmore, and it is now maintained by the United 
States Government. 

He held this position for 13 years, or until 1897. 

When first elected Governor of the Chickasaw Nation in 1898, 
the tribal reign was supreme over the old Chickasaw Nation, which 
comprised the southwestern one-fourth of Indian Territory. 

Since then the Chickasaw government has been forced to go the 
way of all other Indian governments, notwithstanding solemn treaty 
guaranties. 

The election of Governor Johnston at the beginning of these 
trying times and his opportunity for service during those trying 
years, has been no less than providential; and no general of a de- 
feated and retreating army has ever been confronted with more 
harassing and perplexing problems in the leadership of his people 
from the peace and contentment of an isolated tribal citizenship 
to the new and strange responsibilities of State and United States 
citizenship. 

De Soto and his followers, when beset by hunger and the perils 
of the western wilderness, found the Chickasaws on the banks of 
the Mississippi River, where they had lived for many generations. 
Later on, after the organization of the United States Government 
their lands were set apart to them and guaranteed by treaties. 

Early in the preceding century, the Chickasaws and Choctaws 
were forced to surrender their eastern homes to make way for the 
States of Mississippi and Alabama; and they were given homes in 
the West, likewise guaranteed by treaties, in which it was agreed 
that they should never be disturbed. À 

It is generally understood that the Government promised the 
Indians that they might occupy these new homes “so long as grass 
grows and water runs.” That is not correct. What the Government 
really promised the Indians (in the treaty of 1855) was that they 
might occupy these western lands, so long as they exist as a nation 
and live upon it.” 

The Chickasaws organized a government patterned after the gov- 
ernments of the surrounding States. Their lands were improved, 
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the cattle ranges were stocked, and they became a prosperous and 
happy people. 

Schools and academies were organized and many of their sons 

and daughters were sent to eastern colleges; and there prevailed, 
among these contented and kindly people, an atmosphere of culture 
and refinement that provoked the wonder and admiration of all 
who had the privilege of knowing them as they really and truly 
were. 
Notwithstanding the treaty guaranties of the great Government 
of the United States, this strange condition of an isolated civiliza- 
tion in this strange western land could not last. The tide of so- 
called white civilization, propelled by the greed of the white man 
for Indian lands, again arose as it had arisen and swept them from 
Mississippi and Alabama several generations before. 

Settlers from the surrounding States of Arkansas, Kansas, and 
Texas ventured into the Indian country and begged to be permitted 
to occupy surplus lands. Others came as the years passed, and the 
Indians received them kindly, and, not foreseeing what must be the 
inevitable result, permitted them to remain and prosper. 

Railroads were built, towns sprang up, and before the Indian 
owners of the lands realized what had come to pass, the whites 
overwhelmingly outnumbered the Indians, and began to assert 
their “rights,” which had no foundation except in the charitable 
tolerance of a kindly people. 

Congress heard and heeded. The act of 1893, creating the Dawes 
Commission, was the entering wedge. Other congressional acts fol- 
lowed, and slowly and sadly the Indians realized that their dream 
of the peaceful and isolated occupancy of their western homes, “so 
long as they shall exist as a nation and live upon it,” was at an end. 

Then came the treaty of 1898, to which the Indians were forced 
to agree, providing for allotment, for abolition of tribal govern- 
ments, and paving the way for Oklahoma statehood. 

Governor Johnston, having been elevated to the governorship at 
the same time this treaty was adopted, realized that further actual 
resistance to the plans and policies of the United States Govern- 
ment would be futile, and, throughout the intervening period of 
more than 40 years, he has consecrated his life, and applied those 
splendid powers with which Providence has endowed him, to the 
service of his people, in conducting them and their affairs through 
the perplexing difficulties that arose and overwhelmed them. 

When his administration began, McKinley was the President. 
He witnessed the going of McKinley, the coming and going of 
Presidents Theodore Roosevelt, Taft, Wilson, Harding, Coolidge, 
and Hoover, and has witnessed the coming and reign of the present 
incumbent of the White House. 

He has, likewise, witnessed the coming and going of scores of 
Cabinet officers and scores and hundreds of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. 

Throughout all of these years he has established and sustained 
intimate friendships with all who have been officially connected 
with Indian affairs. His manners were those of a southern gentle- 
man of the old school and of the highest type, and his persuasive 
powers were those of a finished statesman and diplomat. By the 
exercise of the courage of one who knew the rights of his people 
and dared contend for them, and, by preserving at all times the 
dignity of his high office and never forgetting the splendid tradi- 
tions of the Indian tribe which he has so long and ably represented, 
he won and held the sympathy and friendship of the most powerful 
leaders of the United States Government, and thus the rights and 
interests of the Chickasaws were guarded and protected. 

Early in his first administration both the Indians and the United 
States realized that the Atoka Agreement of 1898 was defective 
and must be superseded by a new agreement. 

Therefore, in 1902, the supplementary agreement was nego- 
tiated and ratified. = 

Under this agreement, the wrongs contained in the former agree- 
ment were righted, and the lands and moneys of the Chickasaws 
and Choctaws have been divided and distributed among the 
enrolled members. 

It is deemed appropriate to set out some of the most notable 
ens of Governor Johnston on behalf of his nation and 
people. 

(1) When the life of the Chickasaw tribal government was en- 
dangered by the nonpayment of tribal taxes and the surrender of 
Chickasaw schools was demanded, he went direct to President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, and Executive orders for the collection of tribal 
taxes and the retention of the tribal schools were made; and thus 
the life of the tribal government was saved and the control of tribal 
schools was retained to the end of the treaty period. 

(2) When some 4,000 white adventurers from the surrounding 
States, by fraudulent representations and perjured testimony, forced 
themselves upon the tribal rolls, through judgments of the United 
States courts, and took possession of the tribal lands of the value of 
many millions of dollars, Governor Johnston again appealed to 
President Theodore Roosevelt, that apostle of the “square deal.” 

The “supplementary agreement” of 1902 was made, and a new 
court for the retrial of the cases was created. The cases were re- 
tried, the claimants were ousted from Indian lands, and the rights 
of the tribe and the good name of the United States Government 
were again preserved. 

(3) When Oklahoma statehood came on in 1907, the new State, 
sorely in need of taxes, sought to tax Indian lands, in violation of 
treaty guaranties. 

Governor Johnston, single handed and alone, challenged the right 
of the State to trample under foot solemn treaty guaranties and to 
confiscate the lands of a helpless people. 
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The memorable Choate case was filed and carried through the 
intermediate courts to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
In 1912 the great Court rendered its opinion, holding that treaty 
guaranties relating to taxation were binding on Oklahoma; and 
thus again were the rights of the Indians made secure and the good 
name of the Government, in dealing with its wards, saved from 

roach, 

40 When the period of tax exemption expired in 1926 and 1927, 
many Indian allottees were still alive and in possession of 
their lands. 

Restricted Indians of half-blood and more were still unable to 
pay taxes, and taxation still meant confiscation. 

The President and Congress were again appealed to. The result 
was the passage of the act of 1928, making inalienable and nontax- 
able 160-acre homesteads of restricted Indians, and thus these help- 
less people were made secure in the possession of their homes for 
another period of 25 years. 

(5) When it appeared that the affairs of the tribes were drawing 
to a close, Governor Johnston asserted, to the President and before 
Congress and the departments, that considerable moneys were due 
and payable to the tribes, because of illegal and unauthorized acts 
of the Government in the administration of their property. 

The act of 1924 was passed, providing for the trial of all claims 
against the Government. These suits, involving many millions of 
dollars, have been prepared and filed and are now pending in the 
United States Court of Claims, and it is expected that they will be 
finally disposed of in the near future. 

The wife of Governor Johnston, who was Betty Harper, of dis- 
tinguished Chickasaw Indian ancestry, was a teacher at Bloom- 
field Seminary at the time of her marriage to Governor Johnston, 
and she and the children and grandchildren, while they are left 
to mourn, are comforted by the deepest sympathy of mourning 
friends throughout the old Chickasaw Nation, the State of Okla- 
homa, and extending on to the National Capital. 

Mrs. William H, Murray, the gentle and cultured wife of former 
Gov. William H. Murray, was a graduate of Bloomfield Seminary, 
and was a niece of Governor Johnston. 

She was called to her reward a year ago, and now rests in the 
same cemetery where the remains of Governor Johnston will be 
laid. 

Governor Johnston has served as the chief executive of his 
nation continuously since his first election in 1898 to the present 
time, with the exception of 2 years, from 1902 to 1904. He was still 
serving at the time of his death, with the consent of the President 
of the United States, being the last elected chief executive of his 
tribe under the Chickasaw constitution; and it is gratifying to an 
overwhelming majority of the members of the nation that he has 
been permitted to serve them to the end of his long and useful life. 

I dare say that it is their wish that his plans and policies for the 
protection of his nation and people be carried forward without 
interruption or change. 

Thus, throughout all the years from 1898 to the present time 
Governor Johnston has stood as the accredited representative of his 
nation in all matters affecting the well-being of his people. 

Gentle, courteous, and kindly, he was revered by all who came 
into personal contact with him. 

By the exercise of a courage of the highest order and an im- 
movable firmness in the official conduct of all matters affecting the 
rights and interests of his nation and people he has won and held 
the respect and admiration of all public officials, both in Oklahoma 
and at Washington. ý 

Wiliam Cullen Bryant, the poet, in that classic Hymn of Death, 
wherein he admonished the traveler upon how to approach the 
awful hour of death, must have had in mind just such men as 
Governor Johnston when he said: 

“So live that when thy summons comes to join the innumerable 
caravan that shall move to that mysterious realm where each shall 
take his chamber in the silent halls of death, go thou not like the 
quarry slave—scourged to his dungeon—but soothed and sustained 
by an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave like the traveler who 
wraps the drapery of his couch about him and lies down to 
pleasant dreams.” 


Work of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. SAM RAYBURN 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. SAM RAYBURN, OF TEXAS 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor; I include the following radio address 
to be made during the National Radio Forum arranged by the 
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Washington Star and broadcast over a National Broadcasting 
Co. network next Monday night, August 7, 1939: 


It has become customary for the majority leader of the House of 
Representatives to give the people over the radio an account of his 
stewardship and that of his colleagues after the close of each 
session of Congress. 

I would like here to express my sincere thanks to the Evening 
Star National Radio Forum and the National Broadcasting Co. for 
giving me this opportunity to review the work of the first session 
of the Seventy-sixth Congress—and I say work“ advisedly, be- 
cause this has been a working Congress. We have not been able to 
accomplish all that we would have desired. Some measures that 
we hoped to enact have at least gone over for later consideration. 

To prove this has been an industrious and working Congress I 
paren review some of the outstanding accomplishments of this 
session, 

The first two things that I shall discuss are the amendments to 
the Social Security Act and the revision of the revenue laws. Let 
me say to you that I think these acts are so outstanding that if 
they had been our full work the Congress just adjourned would have 
deserved the thanks of the American people. 

This is the first administration in the history of the country that 
ever undertook a real program of social legislation. Under this 
administration the first Social Security and Old-Age Pension Acts 
were passed—one of the most far-reaching and beneficial steps ever 
taken in this or any other government, 

At this point I should like to summarize the most significant 
features of the social-security amendments. 

The three principal phases relate to the tax changes, the liberali- 
zation of the Federal old-age insurance system, and the augmenta- 
tion of the Federal-State program of social security. 

The old-age insurance taxes have been frozen for the next 3 years 
at 1 percent on employer and 1 percent on employee, which results 
in an estimated reduction for the 3-year period of some $825,- 
000,000. The unemployment-compensation taxes have been limited 
to the first $3,000 of an employee’s wages, in conformity with the 
old-age insurance tax provisions. The resulting annual savings 
are some $65,000,000, and, in addition, provision is made for refunds 
and abatements, which means an additional saving to taxpayers of 
some $15,000,000. In addition, what might be termed “nuisance 
contributions” of fraternal and certain other nonprofit organizations 
are eliminated. 

The liberalization of the old-age insurance provisions is of the 
utmost importance. Not only is the date for beginning monthly 
benefit payments advanced from 1942 to 1940 but the benefit pro- 
visions for retired workers are liberalized and eligibility require- 
ments are made easier for those retiring in the early years. In 
addition, the new law provides for auxiliary benefits in the case of 
the retired worker with an aged wife or children under 18 years 
of age. Of vital interest to all people covered in the Federal insur- 
ance system, regardless of age, are the survivor’s benefits that will 
now be payable to a young widow with children, to aged widows, 
and to dependent parents (if there is no widow or children) on 
the death of a covered worker. 

The effect of paying additional benefits to the married older 
workers who retire and of paying benefits to the survivors of 
workers is to afford lifetime family protection, instead of only in- 
dividual old-age protection. This extension of the Federal old-age 
insurance system increased by millions those who will be protected 
and makes the protection that is afforded now more complete, since 
it recognizes the family circumstances. . 

Moreover, the coverage of the e Federal old-age and 
survivors’ insurance system has been extended to include thou- 
sands of employees who were not included under the former lan- 
guage of the law. The main groups of employees which are now 
covered are sailors and national-bank employees and employees of 
Federal building and loan associations, 

Another main category of changes relates to the cooperative 
Federal-State program of social security, which covers millions of 
men, women, and children in this country. The amendments 
authorize increased Federal financial aid for public health, maternal 
and child welfare, crippled children, and vocational rehabilitation. 
The amendments also increase from $30 to $40 a month the maxi- 
mum monthly amount for old-age assistance and blind assistance 
for which a State may obtain 50 percent financial aid. Another 
amendment increases the Federal matching ratio to States for aid to 
dependent children from one-third to one-half of the aid granted. 

In my opinion, the social-security amendments of 1939 represent 
as great an advance in providing security to the people of this 
country as did the original Social Security Act enacted in 1935. 
The tax relief granted should be of tremendous value in helping the 
general economic situation of the country. The increased benefits 
provided will not only furnish greater security to millions of indi- 
viduals but also do much to assist the general purchasing power 
of the country as a whole. 

Another important act of the present session of Congress was 
the removal of tax deterrents to business expansion and investment. 

For many years a business with alternating profit and loss was 
required to pay higher taxes over a period of years than a business 
with stable profits, although the average income of the two firms 


rects this situation by allowing corporations, partnerships, and 
individuals in business to carry over their net operating business 
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losses for a period of 2 years. Under this provision, a taxpayer sus- 
taining a net operating loss in 1939 is permitted to carry over such 
operating loss in reduction of his income for 1940 and if such net 
loss is in excess of his income for 1940, he can carry over such 
excess in reduction of his income for 1941. 

Another provision of the existing law which resulted in hard- 
ships to corporations and for which relief had already been ex- 
tended to individuals and partnerships by the Revenue Act of 
1938, was the provision limiting capital losses in excess of capital 
gains of corporations to be applied against other income only to 
the extent of $2,000. The new tax bill removes this tax deterrent 
and permits corporations which have sustained capital losses on 
assets held for more than 18 months—known as long-term losses 
to apply such capital losses in full against their ordinary income 
for the taxable year in which the loss was realized. In the case of 
capital losses on assets held for not more than 18 months—known 
as short-term losses—the corporations are permitted to carry over 
the excess loss into the next year to be applied against short-term 
gains of such year. The effect of this change is, of course, to place 
corporations upon a parity with individuals and partnerships with 
respect to capital losses. 

There have been many complaints against the undistributed- 
profits tax. While in the form of the Revenue Act of 1938 the tax 
produced little return, it had acquired prominence as a psycholog- 
ical irritant largely because of the widespread emotional criticism 
directed against it. Legislation recently enacted at this session 
removes the undistributed-profits tax and substitutes for it a flat 
tax of 18 percent upon corporations with net incomes above $25,000. 
The small corporations, that is, those having net incomes below 
$25,000, were not subject to the undistributed-profits tax under the 
Revenue Act of 1938, but were subject to graduated rates ranging 
from 1214 to 16 percent. These small corporations which comprise 
about 90 percent of all corporations filing taxable returns, were left 
undisturbed by the new act. However, banks and insurance 
companies which, under the old law were subject to a flat rate of 
16% percent, even though their income was below $25,000, are 
now permitted to be taxed at the rates applicable to small cor- 
porations where their incomes are not in excess of $25,000. This 
will afford considerable relief to small banks and insurance 
companies. 

Another feature of the new Revenue Act will materially aid rail- 
roads and other corporations whose bonds can be purchased at the 
present time at less than their face value. This provision permits a 
corporation in an unsound financial condition to redeem its bonds, 
notes, or other evidences of indebtedness in existence on June 1, 
1939, at less than their face value without the recognition of gain 
if such redemption occurs after the enactment of the law and in a 
taxable year beginning prior to January 1, 1943, This provision will 
result in a real incentive for railroads and other corporations to 
liquidate their indebtedness and place themselves upon a firm 
financial basis. 

Under the old law the capital-stock tax provisions were found to 
operate harshly against corporations which were unable to antici- 
pate their earnings accurately over a period of years. Under the 
Revenue Act of 1938 the capital-stock tax is based upon a declared 
stock value, which the taxpayer may revise every 3 years. An excess- 
profits tax applies to the profits in excess of 10 percent of such 
declared value. Therefore, if a taxpayer is unable accurately to 
anticipate his profits and declares too low a capital-stock tax value, 
he may be subject to a heavy penalty tax on such profits. To 
remedy this situation corporations were given the right to increase 
their capital-stock tax valuations for the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1939, and June 30, 1940, but not to decrease such values for such 
years. This will afford relief to corporations which have declared 
too low a capital-stock tax value for those years and should result 
in an added stimulus to business. 

I do not believe that the American people want Government 
ownership of railroads. I certainly do not. One of the surest ways 
to prevent it is to enact fair and just transportation legislation that 
will bring under Government control all instrumentalities of inter- 
state commerce. 

The railroads are now and have been for some time what may be 
called a “sick” industry. Many railroads have not been able to 
collect enough revenue to even meet their fixed charges, much less 
pay dividends. 

The recent session of Congress—both House and Senate—enacted 
legislation bringing under regulation all forms of transportation in 
an effort to stop cutthroat competition and have a well-rounded 
transportation set-up in the country. These bills are now in con- 
ference between the House and the Senate and it is the hope that 
an effcient and workable law will come out of these deliberations. 

A railroad reorganization bill was passed, which, in my opinion, 
will save two or three railroads in this country from going through 
tortuous and expensive bankruptcy proceedings. 

This transportation legislation, in my opinion, is of major impor- 
tance. 

Another outstanding accomplishment is the measure known as 
the reorganization bill. For 40 years every President has recom- 
mended a reorganization of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. Under this act the President was given the authority to 
group, coordinate, and consolidate agencies with a view to reduc- 
ing expenditures to the fullest extent possible and to increase the 
efficiency of the operations of the governmental departments. 

This reorganization is now under way. It will enable citizens to 
contact proper departments and get their information at one place 
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instead of having to go from one department to the other in order 
to complete an answer to a question raised. 

Another measure of great importance to agriculture and busi- 
ness as well is the one authorizing the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration to exchange surplus agricultural commodities held under 
loans for stocks of strategic and critical materials which the Gov- 
ernment of the United States needs to hold in reserve. By what 
is known as the Barter Act the United States Government will get 
rid of from six to seven hundred thousand bales of surplus cotton 
in exchange for rubber of equal value supplied by the British 
Government. 

Another 150,000 bales of surplus cotton will be gotten rid of 
under an amendment to the Commodity Credit Corporation Act, 
authorizing it to sell at a price slightly under the market level on 
condition that the foreign governments purchasing such commodi- 
ties commit themselves to hold the stock acquired in reserve 
completely apart from the market. 

Another outstanding act passed by this Congress was the exten- 
sion of the power of the President relating to the stabilization 
fund and the power to alter the weight of the dollar. The exten- 
sion of these powers will enable the President and the Secretary 
of the Treasury to continue to cope with any world monetary 
emergency which may arise in the next 2 years and thus maintain 
the position of the United States in world trade and protect domes- 
tic interests from the damaging effects of currency-depreciation 
wars which may threaten. 

The function of the stabilization fund, consisting of $2,000,000,- 
000, is to prevent undue day-to-day fluctuations in the foreign- 
exchange value of the dollar. The devaluation power was originally 
granted and exercised to stabilize the dollar at its former inter- 
national level after tic depreciation of their currencies by other 
leading nations had striously altered that level. Such depreciation 
proved extremely detrimental to American industries producing for 
domestic or export consumption in competition with foreign pro- 
ducers. The power to revalue the dollar and the stabilization-fund 
powers make a long step forward in the promotion of national 
welfare. 

Last month the Congress passed a bill amending the Tennesseè 
Valley Authority Act. It was a bill welcomed by the utility industry 
as well as by the Authority. To the Authority it meant that its 
electricity program could go forward in an orderly manner. To the 
utilities it meant relief from doubts and fears. The amendment 
permitted the T. V. A. to join with almost 40 other public agencies 
to purchase the electric properties of the Tennessee Electric Power 
Co. from the Commonwealth & Southern Corporation. There is 
no longer any reason for the private utilities to fear that they will 
be damaged because of the Government’s power program in the 
Tennessee Valley. The passage of this legislation proved that the 
Congress agreed with T. V. A.’s intention to purchase at a fair 
price the facilities it required to distribute its power. There will 
be no duplication of lines and services—no destructive competition. 

On August 15 the properties will be conveyed. T. V. A., an 
agency of the Federal Government, will acquire the company’s 
generating plants and its high-tension transmission lines. Munici- 
palities and rural cooperatives will purchase the distribution sys- 
tems. The Commonwealth & Southern Corporation will receive 
$78,600,000, with which it will pay the company’s bondholders 
and preferred stockholders—the public investors—100 cents on the 
dollar. 

The merchant-marine bill provides for rehabilitation of domestic 
vessels so that vessels nearly obsolete might be turned in to the 
Commission and replaced by a modern fleet. Another bill modern- 
ized motorboat legislation, preserving all security features of ex- 
isting law but materially relieving from the burdens of unnecessary 
fines and penalties. 

Other legislation in the interest of the fishery industry provided 
through the medium of the Surplus Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion benefits similar to those accorded agricuiture and provided 
for an educational and promotional campaign in the interest of 
increased consumption of fishery products. 

Legislation was passed authorizing construction of additional 
and larger locks at the Panama Canal, so constructed as to provide 
so far as humanly possible ample accommodation for the transit 
of the largest naval vessels contemplated in the next 75 years. 
They will be bombproof and located so as to be immune from any 
damage which might be sustained by the existing locks in the 
event of attack. 

President Roosevelt has recently written a letter to Chairman 
Lea, of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the 
House, recommending legislation to prevent waste in oil. In re- 
sponse, Mr. CoLE of Maryland introduced a bill known as the Con- 
servation Act of 1939. An able subcommittee is now considering 
this whole question with the thought of reporting legislation to 
the next session of Congress. It is the hope that this will be done. 

The Connally law, known as the Connally “Hot Oil” Act, expired 
this year, but has been renewed to June 1941. It prohibits ship- 
ment of petroleum in interstate commerce which has been produced 
in violation of the State conservation laws. 

The interstate oil compact, which expires on September 1, 1939, 
has been renewed. The existing compact included New Mexico, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Illinois, Colorado, and Texas. Michigan, for the 
first time, is named in the new compact. 

Extension of the Civilian Conservation Corps’ activities will take 
another quarter of a million youths off of the streets and high- 
ways. It will direct the energies of this youthful legion into vari- 
ous channels of improvement—for self and country. It is an invest- 
ment in humanity. Clean-cut manhood is the C. C. C. dividend. 
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The youth of today is the counselor of tomorrow. That led also 
to the establishment of the National Youth Administration. 

Convinced we are on the right path, this Congress wisely guaran- 
teed the continuation of the N. Y. A. for another period. It is 
taking care of an army of young people that could not go to school 
at all. It provides a job paying them $15 a month, so educational 
opportunities which might otherwise be lost can be theirs. N. Y. A. 
has laid low the barriers of social caste and financial consideration. 

The appropriation bill for W. P. A. provides for reducing the 
number on relief rolls from “7,000,000 in 1939 to 2,000,000 in 1940, 
for the reason it is believed that a million more people on work 
relief will be employed in private industry in the fiscal year of 1940 
than in 1939. 

It has been demonstrated that when one person on relief is taken 
into private employment, three people unemployed—not on relief 
are employed in private industry. It is our hope and belief that 
these 4,000,000 people will be absorbed by industry, thus reducing 
the number of unemployed by 4,000,000 in the year 1940 over 1939. 

As a result of the realinement of European powers and the 
constantly changing world economic conditions, the links in the 
chain of national defense were greatly augmented by Congress, so 
that today the United States is in a better position to protect its 
national interests than it has been at any time in its history. 

The Congress authorized an increase in the Air Corps of the Army 
by providing for a total of 6,000 Army planes. 

Legislation was passed providing for the use of civilian flying 
schools for the primary training of pilots, instead of having to 
expend additional sums to increase the size of the existing Air 
Corps training center. 

Provision was made for an increase in personnel to take care of 
our air force. 

Additional air bases are also to be constructed under this pro- 
gram. These new bases will provide a judicious distribution of 
flying facilities in every section of the United States and its posses- 
sions, to be available immediately to the Air Corps. 

We have enacted a program here for the Air Corps and the Navy 
that will put this country in the position where it can defend 
itself against any country on earth that might attack us. I believe 
in the adoption of this program that the Congress met the wish 
of every patriotic American citizen. We want no war with any 
nation on earth. We covet the territory of no nation of the globe, 
but we are determined that this country, its people and its liberty, 
shall be protected by building up a line of national defense that 
no nation on earth will dare attack us. This program of national 
defense is the greatest insurance against war that could have been 
enacted. 

These are only a few of the high lights in the program that has 
been adopted in this session of Congress. These alone would justify 
me in saying that this has been a working Congress and has passed 
a tremendous amount of remedial, far-reaching, and beneficial 
legislation. 

The fundamental principles of the founders of the two parties 
were diametrically opposed to each other. It has come on down 
to now. It has been the theory of the Republican Party, from 
Hamilton to now, that the way to make the country prosperous 
is to make the rich very rich and prosperous and their prosperity 
will trickle on down to the fellow at the bottom. The theory of the 
Jeffersonian or Democratic Party has been and is now that in order 
to make the country prosperous the first thing is to have all of 
the people reasonably prosperous so that they have buying 
power. If you give the man in the lower income brackets sufficient 
prosperity and give him buying power, that buying power spreads. 
Farm prices had become so low in 1930, 1931, and 1932 that the 
83,000,000 people on the farms of the country had no buying power, 
or had it reduced to the very vanishing point. That, of course, 
closed factories and banks and brought about general conditions 
of unemployment and distress. 

Let me say something right here about business improvement. 

The best barometers of general business conditions in this coun- 
try are current tax receipts, movement of durable goods, and 
employment among nonagricultural workers. 

During the first half of this year estimated Federal revenues 
increased #958,000,000, the sale of durable goods was up half a 
billion dollars, and employment among nonagricultural workers 
increased a million and a 8 

We haye made mistakes. Everybody in the administration ad- 
mits that. All the things we tried have not worked —as we hoped 
they would but we tried and when one thing has not worked, we 
have abandoned it and tried something else, if it were sound. All 
in all the program of the last 7 years is unmatched by any adminis- 
tration in this Republic in trying to do something for all the people 
and especially the average man. 

The officials of the Republican organization have brought for- 
ward Dr. Glenn Frank as their head “brain truster“ and program 
developer, if any. 

Dr. Frank up to this good hour has brought forth no settled pro- 
gram, but has contented himself with the issuance of statements 
‘a can have no more force than the cryptic generalities which 

y are. 

I note my friend, Joz Marttn, the Republican leader of the House, 
has issued a statement to the tune of 14 points. I challenge any 
unbiased person to say he has enunciated a program. Most of 
the things he says the Republicans have done during the last 
session of Congress were all reported by Democratic committees and 
almost unanimously supported by Democrats. 

In 1933 Franklin D. Roosevelt came to the Presidency and 
Democrats came into control of the Senate as well as the House. 
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President Roosevelt brought hope to a Nation where there was only 
despair. He brought action to solve the problems of the depres- 
sion where there had only been inaction and bewilderment. 

Not only did he move to solve the problems of the depression, 
but he furnished leadership to solve great social problems that had 
accumulated in 12 years of Republican inaction. You know what 
that program of legislation has been. Would the Republican Party, 
if it came into power, repeal any of the legislation which is now on 
the statute books as a result of President Roosevelt’s leadership? 

In addition to the many achievements that I have briefly related 
the first session of the Seventy-sixth Congress has done much to 
perfect and carry on programs previously undertaken by this 
administration. 

Our program has been based on the Democratic principle of doing 
the greatest good to the greatest number of our people. 

The Republicans have offered no substitute program except to 
advocate a return to the old economic order of giving special privi- 
leges to the favored few at the expense of the underprivileged many. 

They have not sought to repeal the permanent and monumental 
acts by which the Roosevelt administration will be judged in time 
to come, 

Have they tried to repeal the Social Security Act, with its assist- 
ance to the aged, its unemployment insurance and its benefits to 
crippled children, the blind and other unfortunates? They have 
not 


Have they tried to abolish the Civilian Conservation Corps, which 
has taken hundreds of thousands of young men off the street and 
road and given them useful employment and wholesome training? 
They have not. 

Have they tried to abolish the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, which has saved thousands of banks from ruin and protected 
the hard-earned funds of millions of depositors? They have not. 

Have they tried to repeal the Securities and Exchange Act, which 
protects millions of honest American invéstors from the manipu- 
lators of the stock market? Still the answer is: They have not. 

Since this administration found the country in chaos and despair 
in March 1933, the farm program has conserved our soil and turned 
agriculture back on the road to recovery. 

With the aid of the Federal Housing Administration, the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, the public-works and the work-relief 
agencies, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and many other 
agencies created or revitalized by this administration, banks and 
private business firms have been put back on their feet; homes, 
schools, bridges, roads, and dams have been built, and the material 
a of this Nation has been increased from the Atlantic to the 

0. 

I might cite other long overdue reforms and accomplishments of 
the Roosevelt administration, which the Republicans will not and 
dare not oppose for the simple reason that these reforms and ac- 
complishments are sound and supported by an overwhelming ma- 
jority of our people. They will remain as monuments to this admin- 
istration and will continue to be administered in the future no 
matter what party may be in power. 

There are those who do and will criticize. Criticism and fault- 
finding will not satisfy the American people. What they want and 
what they are determined to have is action when action means 
progress. 

In 1939 we stand where we will stand in 1940, as a party, proud of 
and defending the accomplishments of this administration. 


Sense Versus Nonsense About Reciprocal-Trade 
Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BEVERLY M. VINCENT 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
; Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. VINCENT of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, slightly more 
than 5 years ago Congress enacted the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act authorizing the President to enter into trade 
agreements with foreign countries for the purpose of liberaliz- 
ing world trade and restoring foreign markets for the prod- 
ucts of the United States. This vitally important objective 
to our whole economy—agricultural and industrial—is being 
accomplished in the only practical way—that is, by reciprocal 
modification of excessive trade barriers. 

Our national leaders failed to recognize the implications of 
excessive trade restrictions when they placed the Hawley- 
Smoot Tariff Act on our statute books in 1930. Foreign na- 
tions finding they could no longer sell their customary prod- 
ucts in the United States quickly tock retaliatory steps to 
exclude our products from their markets. Our foreign trade— 
exports and imports—dropped to a fraction of its former level. 
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In terms of resulting economic repercussions throughout the 
Nation this collapse of world trade represented a major phase 
of the depression. Nevertheless a vociferous handful of op- 
ponents, who would be the last to admit that no effort should 
be made to restore our foreign trade, persistently continue 
to snipe at Secretary Hull’s efforts to reverse the trend to- 
ward disastrous economic isolation and seek to turn Ameri- 
can farmers against the program by artfully compiling mis- 
leading trade data. Such devices may fool the unwary and 
deceive the unsuspecting, but it does not require much refiec- 
tion to pry beneath the plausible appearance of such mis- 
‘leading propaganda and recognize the trickery involved. This 
procedure has brought into sharp focus the weaknesses of the 
charges made against trade agreements. 

I should like to call the attention of the membership of 
this House and the farmers of this country to a statement 
by the gentleman from South Dakota, Representative KARL 
E. MunNDT, appearing on page 3761 of the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, in which he decries the use of mis- 
leading data. One would imagine, after such a praiseworthy 
exposition of a rule of procedure, that he would be guided by 
it. How disappointing to find he ignores his own principle. 

In presenting his indictment against trade agreements 
and the imaginary injurious effects it has had on the farmer, 
Mr. Mounpt adopts a study made by the American Good Gov- 
ernment Society, and by conveniently giving to it the ap- 
pellation “nonpartisan” hopes to inspire confidence in its 
conclusions. The truth is that the study is cunningly devised 
propaganda to stir farm opposition against the trade-agree- 
ments program—propaganda wholly unsound in its premises, 
wholly deceiving in its deductions, and fundamentally op- 
posed to the real welfare of both the farmer and the Nation. 
Such shameful bias is inimical to true Americanism. 

FARMERS SHOULD HAVE THE TRUTH 


Simple honesty and ordinary fairness require that any 
valid conclusion demonstrating the effects of trade agree- 
ments on farm income must take as a basis of comparison 
the trade-agreements period against the Hawley-Smoot tariff 
period. The Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act was placed on our 
statute books in 1930 and continued to function uninterrupted 
until September 1934, at which time the first trade agree- 
ment—that with Cuba—was signed. By the close of 1935 
three more trade agreements were added. 

In the light of these facts is it obviously clear and irre- 
futable that the only sound basis of comparison in order to 
measure the effects of the trade-agreements program is to 
examine the farm situation under the 4 years of Hawley- 
Smootism and the 4 years under trade agreementism. 

What are the facts? Total cash farm income under 
Hawley-Smootism amounted to $25,049,000,000; under trade- 
agreementism the total is $30,976,000,000—a gain to farmers 
of $5,927,000,000. These figures do not include Government 
payments. 

I present here a table showing the farm situation under 
Hawley-Smootism and trade agreementism broken down into 
the totals for various classifications of crops. 


Cash farm income 


Income received by farmers 


Commodity Under Hawley- 


Smootism, agreementism, 
935-38 


Grains „000, 000 $803, 000, 000 
Cotton and cottonseed. 2, 360, 000, 000 808, 000, 000 
PERS rene ne 1, 445, 000, 000 376, 000, 000 
Vegetables 2. 074. 000, 000 113, 000, 000 
Tobacco 673, 000, 000 425, 000, 000 
Meat animals 6, 608, 000, 000 2, 024, 000, 000 
Dairy products 4, 912, 000, 000 766, 000, 000 
Chickens and eggs 2, 614, 000, 000 271, 000, 000 


Free discussion concerning the trade-agreements program 
transcends partisan politics, because there is too much at 
stake to jeopardize the economic well-being of the Nation 
for the sake of political gain. Honest differences of opinion 
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may reasonably arise, and such a difference of opinion will 
command respect. Innuendos, half truths, and misleading 
information, on the other hand, can serve no useful purpose. 


Accomplishments of the First Session of the 
Seventy-sixth Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SAM RAYBURN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, it has been my custom for 
the past several years at the close of each session of Congress 
to extend my remarks upon the work done by the House and 
by the Congress. 

The most cursory examination of the records will show that 
this session has been a working one. It is manifest, from the 
character of bills considered and passed, that no Congress has 
had any more important problems with which to deal than 
have we in this session of the Seventy-sixth Congress. 

You will appreciate that obviously it would be impossible 
for me to discuss here every bill considered and enacted by 
the House, since we have made so many laws during this ses- 
sion. However, I do wish to discuss some of these measures. 
It may be that I will overlock some important ones and it may 
be that I will include some relatively unimportant ones. It 
is my hope, however, that I shall forget none having a general 
effect upon the country. I shall not discuss them in any par- 
ticular order or with any reference to their relative impor- 
tance, but shall call them to your attention as the occur to me. 

As a result of the realinement of the European powers and 
the constantly changing world economic conditions, the links 
in the chain of national defense were greatly augmented by 
Congress during this session, so that today the United States 
is in a better position to protect its national interests than it 
has been at any time in its history. 

The House Committee on Military Affairs held extensive 
hearings on the new problems concerning national defense. 
The committee heard American Ambassadors to France and 
England, the Secretary and Assistant Secretary of War, as 
well as General Craig, recently retired Chief of Staff of the 
Army, General Arnold, Chief of the Air Corps of the Army, 
and other ranking officers. 

As a consequence of these hearings, the Congress author- 
ized an increase in the Air Corps of the Army by providing 
for a total of 6,000 Army planes. Funds have been made 
available to increase the present 2,000 planes to an actual 
strength of 5,500 by the end of the year 1941. Approximately 
4,000 planes will actually be delivered to the War Depart- 
ment during the next 2 years. 

To increase the Air Corps personnel in order to obtain pilots 
for the new planes, legislation was passed, providing for the 
use of civilian flying schools for the primary training of pilots, 
thus obviating the expense of increasing the size of the 
existing Air Corps Training Center at San Antonio, Tex. 
Aircraft may be loaned to these schools as well as military 
instructors. After successful completion of the primary 
training the officers would then follow the regular secondary 
training of the Army as heretofore. 

The expansion of the Air Corps has necessitated an in- 
crease in the officer personnel of the Army as a whole, 
Hence the total number of officers has been increased from 
14,659 to 16,719, of whom the Air Corps shall comprise 3,203, 
an increase of 1,111. These additional Air Corps officers are 
to be commissioned over a period of 10 years. To obtain the 
officers needed immediately, Reserve officers are to be called 
to active duty so that 3,000 Air Reserve officers will be on 
duty instead of the present 1,350. Instead of 5 years, these 
Air Reserve officers may be kept on active duty for 7 years 
during the period of expansion where necessary. This year 
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nearly 300 Reserve officers will be given commissions in the 
Air Corps after taking a competitive examination, and ap- 
proximately 125 will be commissioned each succeeding year, 
until the 10-year expansion program is completed. 

The strength of the enlisted men in the Air Corps will be 
more than doubled by increasing the present 21,500 men to a 
total of 45,000. These men will be enlisted through the reg- 
ular recruiting channels and will be trained in a variety of 
trades in order to provide the skilled mechanics necessary to 
maintain the aircraft in perfect flying condition at all times, 
as well as to perform observation, photographic, and gunnery 
work in actual flying. 

Additional air bases are also to be constructed under this 
program—one in the southeastern United States, one at 
Puerto Rico, and another in Alaska. These new bases will 
provide a wide scattering of flying facilities to be immediately 
available to the Air Corps, so that it may carry on its opera- 
tions in any section of the United States or its possessions, 

Legislation providing for construction, rehabilitation, and 
installation of more adequate defenses for the Panama Canal 
department has been enacted; $23,750,000 will be expended 


to construct necessary buildings and appurtenances to house 


antiaircraft, seacoast defenses, and auxiliary units, and the 
defense garrison will be augmented by 7,000 men and 200 
officers, which will require the expenditure of nearly $4,000,- 
000 for their pay and equipment. 

In order to prepare industry for the part which it must 
play in the event this country should again be faced with 
armed combat, the Congress has authorized the expenditure 
of $34,500,000, which sum will be used to purchase from 
private industry those technical munitions not ordinarily 
manufactured during times of peace. It will also be spent to 
purchase gages, dies, jigs, and tools necessary in such manu- 
facture. These tools will be stored in readiness for imme- 
diate installation, so that in case of need private industry 
can commence quantity production in such munitions. These 
educational orders thus will provide for the procurement of 
55 critical items, noncommercial in character, from about 250 
separate industrial firms. 

To further carry out the defense program the Congress 
appropriated $10,000,000 for the procurement of strategic war 
minerals, which are not produced commercially in this country 
but which are essential to our everyday needs, such as rubber, 
tin, and so on. This will provide for a reserve supply of 
these minerals which must be imported into this country, 
so that in the event our merchant marine is needed for other 
purposes we shall have on hand an adequate supply of these 
minerals in case of necessity. 

I want to call to your attention certain figures which I 
believe you will find interesting in connection with the pro- 
gram for our national defense. 


[In millions of dollars] 


Authorized for purchase of airplanes, $300,000,000. 
Between $50,000,000 and $60,000,000 has already been ex- 
pended in construction of necessary housing, airplane 
hangars, and similar buildings on Army posts in providing 
the necessary facilities for the Army expansion program. 
The Seventy-sixth Congress, first session, appropriated a 
total of $815,157,461 for the United States Navy; of this 
sum, $209,593,712 was for new construction and machinery. 
This includes 2 battleships, 2 light cruisers, 8 destroyers, 8 
submarines, 1 repair ship, 2 small seaplane tenders—a total 
of 23 new ships, as well as 121 vessels previously laid down. 
Many detached observers consider that United States naval 
aviation is the most efficient and best in the world. To main- 
tain this position and keep abreast of the unprecedented 
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building of foreign airplanes and seaplanes, Congress has 
appropriated $82,798,000 for naval aviation. 

The board of which Admiral Hepburn was senior member 
submitted to the Congress, in compliance with the direction 
of Congress, a detailed and well-reasoned report on the bases 
that were needed by the Navy from which to defend our 
coasts and our sea frontiers. With the exception of Guam 
and Wake, approval was given to all those bases which the 
Navy Department recommended as of immediate importance. 

The Secretary of the Navy has been authorized to proceed 
with certain of these bases. Other public works to increase 
the efficiency of the fleet and overhaul facilities were appro- 
priated for to the sum of $53,719,500. This will increase em- 
ployment of civil personnel and stimulate certain industries. 
Under the public-works portion of the bill, to carry out the 
provisions of the Hepburn Board report, Congress made pro- 
vision for establishment of air bases in the Pacific at Kaneohe 
Bay, Hawaii; Midway Island; Johnston Island; Palmyra 
Island; Kodiak, Alaska; Sitka, Alaska; Pearl Harbor, Hawaii; 
and Tongue Point, Oreg.; as well as San Juan, P. R.; Pensa- 
cola, Fla.; Jacksonville, Pla., and Banana River, Fla.; acqui- 
sition of land at Norfolk, Va., and Quonsett Point, R. I., in the 
Atlantic. Work has already begun in certain localities to 
insure that those vital strategic points of our defense will be 
protected at the earliest practicable date. 

In the closing days of Congress, in the third deficiency bill, 
provision was made for drydocks at Pearl Harbor, Mare Is- 
land, Puget Sound, and drydock facilities at Boston; a naval 
supply base at Oakland, Calif., which will increase the readi- 
ness of the Navy for an emergency in either ocean. 

The navy yard facilities for ship construction were brought 
up by Congress to a point where they can adequately handle 
the increase of the fleet which is now under way in accord- 
ance with the Naval Expansion Act of the last session of 
Congress. 

Major overhaul and modernization of five battleships and 
three submarines was authorized in order to bring the fleet 
to as efficient a state as possible. 

It is well that the fighting efficiency of a navy is dependent 
upon its personnel. In order to man the Navy’s ships and 
airplanes the annual appropriation bill provided for a total 
enlisted strength of 116,000 men. The Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations in his report to the Secretary of the Navy said that 
“The battle efficiency of our fleet and the training and morale 
of our men are believed to be unequaled by any major naval 
power.” 

In an emergency the Navy must have a trained reserve. 
The new Naval Reserve material law will increase greatly 
the efficiency of the Naval Reserve and contribute much to 
our national defense. 

A condition whereby excellent young men with broad 
educational background, taken into the naval service and 
trained as aviators, were being sent to the fleet with com- 
missioned officer’s duties, but without commissioned officer’s 
status, was corrected by the enactment of the Naval Aviation 
Reserve Act of 1939, which authorized the commissioning of 
naval aviation cadets in the Reserves. 

This session of Congress has maintained the policy of the 
administration in insuring that this country is safe from any 
aggressor and that the Navy, the first line of defense, is able 
to guard positively our sea frontiers. This session of Con- 
gress was of the majority opinion that the Navy built and 
building will be able to intercept any force that might pro- 
ceed to attack our coasts. This Congress saw fit to appro- 
priate for a United States Fleet that will be of sufficient 
strength and efficiency to defeat the fleet of any single power 
wherever it can be brought into action. 

In a chaotic world, it is the will of the American people 
as expressed through their duly elected Representatives that 
the country have sufficient force to protect its interests and 
its national policies and insure peace for the Nation. That 
has meant a Navy “second to none” and Congress has in all 
essential points after hearings and due deliberations enacted 
necessary legislation toward this end. 
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So far as national defense is concerned in relation to the 
Navy no other Congress since the days of the World War has 
made such advanced provision for the readiness of the fleet. 

The Congress has enacted a bill, reported by the Banking 
and Currency Committee, which authorizes the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to exchange surplus agricultural com- 
modities held under loans made by it for stocks of strategic 
and critical materials which this Government needs to hold 
in reserve, whenever the President has concluded a treaty for 
the exchange of such commodities between this Government 
and a foreign government. The act conveys the necessary 
authority to carry out a treaty with the British Government, 
ratified by the President on July 17, which provides for the 
exchange of 600,000 bales of cotton supplied by this Gov- 
ernment for an amount of rubber of equal value to be sup- 
plied by the British Government. The act will also enable the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to carry out any further 
treaties which this Government may be able to negotiate 
with foreign governments for similar exchanges. 

Arrangements of this nature will have the advantage of 
providing a new market for American cotton and perhaps 
other agricultural surpluses now held under loan. Such pur- 
chases by foreign governments will be entirely in addition to 
the ordinary commercial demands, and those governments 
will at the same time commit themselves to hold such stocks 
in reserve, completely apart from the market, for a period of 
at least 5 years. The British Government has agreed to hold 
the cotton for a minimum period of 7 years, unless it is needed 
in the meantime to meet a major war emergency, and even 
after 7 years the cotton can be sold by the British Govern- 
xhent only after it has consulted with this Government re- 
garding means of disposing of such cotton and after taking 
all steps to avoid disturbance of the markets. 

At the same time that this Government is enabled to 
dispose of some of its surplus agricultural commodities, it will 
receive in return stocks of raw materials of great importance 
to American industry which are not available in this country. 
Such stocks will be held in reserve by this Government against 
an emergency created by war involving this country or war 
elsewhere in the world which interrupts the supply of such 
commodities from the usual foreign sources. 

The Congress has adopted another act authorizing the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to sell surplus agricultural 


commodities held under loan by it to foreign governments 


at a price slightly under the market level on the condition 
that the foreign governments purchasing such commodities 
commit themselves to hold the stocks acquired in reserve, 
completely apart from the market, for a minimum period of 
5 years unless their use is required in the meantime to meet 
a major war emergency. I understand that enactment of 
this bill clears the way for the sale of 150,000 bales of cotton 
immediately and there is the possibility that much larger 
amounts will be disposed of in the near future. 

The effect of sales of cotton under these terms will also be to 
increase the world market for American cotton since this 
demand will be entirely in addition to the ordinary com- 
mercial demand. Cotton sold under these terms will still be 
held in storage but the carrying charges will be borne by the 
foreign government instead of by this Government. 

Among other measures sponsored by the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee were: 

A bill extending for 2 more years the existence of the 
Commodities Credit Corporation and the Export-Import 
Bank; increasing from $500,000,000 to $900,000,000 the 
amount of bonds, notes, debentures, and so forth, which 
the Civilian Conservation Corps may have outstanding; 
and limiting the outstanding loans of, or other obliga- 
tions of the Export-Import Bank to $100,000,000, the capital 
for which the Reconstruction Finance Corporation may con- 
unue to supply through loans or subscription to preferred 
stock. 

A bill permitting extension or renewal of loans made prior 
to June 16, 1933, to executive officers or members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System to June 16, 1942, but such extension or 
renewals must be accompanied by written agreement for 
regular amortization payments on the principal. 
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A bill that continues the existence of the R. F. C. to June 
30, 1940, and allows the maturity date of the Corporation’s 
surplus to be subsequent to its existence; also continues the 
existence of the Electric Home and Farm Authority to the 
same date; and increases the maximum authorized capital 
stock of the Disaster Loan Corporation by $20,000,000, and 
extends the authority of such Corporation to make flood or 
other catastrophe loans through 1940. 

A bill providing for a national census of housing to aid in 
the formulation of a national housing program in order that 
we may improve the living conditions of the American people. 

A bill extending to June 20, 1941, a period during which 
direct obligations of the United States may be used by Federal 
banks as collateral security for Federal Reserve notes. 

Legislation of the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries involves the merchant marine, fisheries, Coast 
Guard, Panama Canal, Coast and Geodetic Survey, Lighthouse 
Service, and marine hospitals. Two hundred and twenty bills 
were referred to the committee, 54 reported to the House, 49 · 
passed by the House, and 40 acted on by the Senate. Forty- 
seven public hearings were held on 82 bills, and 85 bills were 
considered in 30 executive sessions. In the first session of 
the Seventy-sixth Congress more bills had been considered 
and more reported than in the first session of the Seventy- 
fifth. 

Bills reported, passed, and enacted into law comprehended 
the merchant marine bill, amending in many particulars ex- 
isting legislation and providing for rehabilitation of domestic 
vessels similar to that existing in other maritime countries, 
whereby vessels nearly obsolete might be turned in to the 
Commission and replacement provided with a modern fleet. 
Public, No. 99, authorized allotment of wages by seamen to 
savings banks and depositaries, thus encouraging thrift. Pub- 
lic, No. 16, implemented the Officers’ Competency Certificates 
Convention, 1936, looking to further safety. Another bill 
modernized motorboat legislation, preserving all security fea- 
tures of existing law but materially relieving from the bur- 
dens of unnecessary fines and penalties. H. R. 4983, which 
passed the House and Senate, made definite provisions for 
requisitioning of vessels by the Government in time of emer- 
gency. The number of seagoing vessels required to abide by 
the standards of the Load Line Act were increased. 

Legislation was enacted authorizing any two or more of the 
Atlantic Coast States to enter into compacts or agreements 
for the uniform regulation of fishing and other matters con- 
nected with the industry with a view to better market condi- 
tions, superior quality of fish products, and the conservation 
of fishery resources. 

Other legislation in the interest of the fishery industry pro- 
vided for that industry through the medium of the Surplus 
Commodity Credit Corporation benefits similar to those ac- 
corded agriculture and provided for an educational and pro- 
motional campaign in the interest of increased consumption 
of fishery products. Provision was made for further study 
during the recess of fishery matters and an investigation into 
the Alaskan fisheries with a view to the stabilization of the 
industry generally and improvement in conditions of the fish- 
eries throughout the United States. 

New Coast Guard stations were established in Grand 
Traverse Bay, Mich., near the city of Monterey, Calif., and 
at Wrightsville Beach, N. C. 

One bill provided a modernized and efficient promotion and 
retirement system for enlisted members and offered greater 
opportunity for advancement. 

Another provided for a Coast Guard Reserve to be com- 
posed of owners of motorboats and yachts instructed in mari- 
time laws, rules, and regulations and operated as an aid in 
the dissemination of information on maritime matters with a 
view to more comprehensive observance of law. 

Another bill consolidated the former Lighthouse Service with 
the United States Coast Guard pursuant to the plan of the 
President effecting economies in the administration and op- 
erating costs and increased efficiency. 

Other legislation authorized the Coast Guard base in 
Alaska, provided for the celebration of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the Lighthouse Service and increased 
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the efficiency of the Coast Guard in the interest of national 
defense and the performance of its maritime police functions. 

Coast and Geodetic Survey: Legislation was enacted au- 
thorizing construction of new vessels needed to continue the 
survey of many thousands of square miles of uncharted 
Alaskan waters. 

Panama Canal: H. R.5129 authorized construction of addi- 
tional and larger locks at the Panama Canal so constructed 
as to provide so far as humanly possible ample accommoda- 
tion for the transit of the largest naval vessels within con- 
templation within the next 75 years—bombproof, protected 
from sabotage, and located so as to be immune from any dam- 
age which might be sustained by the existing locks in the event 
of attack. 

Other legislation gave greater recognition to civilian em- 
ployees and increased efficiency of administration of affairs 
of the Panama Canal and Canal Zone as well as provided for 
the celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the open- 

* Ing of the Panama Canal. 

On April 3 the President signed the reorganization bill. 
For 40 years every President has recommended a reorgani- 
vation of the executive branch of the Government. Authority 
was given the President in this law to group, coordinate, and 
consolidate agencies with a view to reducing expenditures 
to the fullest extent consistent with the efficient operation 
of the Government, to increase the efficiency of the opera- 
tions of the Government and to reduce the number of agen- 
cies by placing together those having similar functions under 
a single head and to abolish such agencies as may not be 
necessary for the efficient conduct of the Government, in 
order that overlapping and duplication of effort be elimi- 
nated. Under the terms of this act Congress did not abrogate 
any of its powers but it delegated to the President the right 
to place his own branch of Government in order, subject, 
however, to disapproval by the Congress in the event his rec- 
ommendations were not considered in the public interest. 

In less than a month the President submitted to Congress 
his first recommendations. In this plan the President pro- 
vided for a new set-up in the executive office, for a Federal 
Security Agency, a Federal Works Agency, and placed all 
lending agencies under one head. 

On May 9 the President submitted to the Congress plan 
No. II. Scores of Government agencies were affected by the 
two Executive orders. They met with Nation-wide approval, 
and Congress, by resolution, provided that both plans should 
become effective July 1. 

As a result of this first step under the reorganization law 
millions will be saved to the taxpayers in future years. 

The President has announced that throughout the summer 
and fall he will be continuing his investigations and when 
Congress reconvenes in January he will submit additional 
plans to the Congress. Thus this Congress has accom- 
plished what Presidents since the days of President McKinley, 
without exception, have endeavored to accomplish. 

The Congress enacted a bill extending until June 30, 1941, 
the time within which the powers of the President relating to 
the stabilization fund and alteration of the weight of the 
dollar may be exercised. The extension of these powers will 
enable the President and the Secretary of the Treasury to 
continue to cope with any world monetary emergency which 
may arise in the next 2 years and thus maintain the position 
of the United States in world trade and protect domestic 
interests from the damaging effects of currency depreciation 
wars which may threaten. 

The function of the stabilization fund, consisting of $2,000,- 
000,000, is to prevent undue day-to-day fluctuations in the 
foreign-exchange value of the dollar. At the present time 
practically every country in the world has abandoned the pre- 
1931 gold standard. Consequently the values of foreign cur- 
rencies depend chiefly upon the day-to-day decisions of gov- 
ernments based upon continually shifting economic, political, 
and monetary considerations. Under such conditions the op- 
erations of the stabilization fund are necessary to protect 
American trade by maintaining the dollar’s position in the 
world market, 
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The devaluation power was originally gramted and exercised 
to stabilize the dollar at its former internatiorial level after 
drastic depreciation of their currencies by other leading na- 
tions had seriously altered that level. Such depreciation 
proved extremely detrimental to American industries produc- 
ing for domestic or export consumption in competition with 
foreign producers. Likewise, American producers of agricul- 
tural commodities, such as wheat, cotton, sugar, and so forth, 
suffered greatly and the domestic prices of such commodities 
were severely depressed. Countries tempted to further de- 
preciate their currencies in order to acquire competitive ad- 
vantages in the world market are discouraged from under- 
taking such action when the United States is ready to meet 
promptly any such challenge. 

By extending the power to revalue the dollar and the 
stabilization fund powers, Congress took a long step forward 
in the promotion of the national welfare. 

Legislation pertaining to our great petroleum industry has 
again occupied a most important part in the deliberations of 
Congress. 

The Connally law, known as the “hot oil” law, which ex- 
pired on June 30, 1939, was renewed for a 2-year period to 
June 30, 1941. This law prohibits shipments of petroleum in 
interstate commerce which has been produced in violation of 
the State conservation statutes. The law functions through 
the Tender Boards set up where needed by authority of the 
President under the supervision of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior. At the present time the sole Tender Board is operating 
in east Texas and has been doing very effective work. Under 
authority of the same law, investigators have been busy in 
other fields. 

The interstate oil compact, which expires on September 
1, 1939, was renewed by a resolution of Congress consenting 
thereto for another 2-year period. The existing compact in- 
cluded the following States: New Mexico, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Illinois, Colorado, and Texas, and the new compact includes 
the State of Michigan for the first time. 

On July 22, 1939, President Roosevelt addressed an impor- 
tant letter to the chairman of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, from which letter I quote: 

As you know, despite the progress which has been made toward 
oil conservation under State law and regulation the production of 
petroleum is attended by waste. In view of the vital part which 
petroleum plays in the national defense as well as its importance 
in commerce and industry, the prevention of waste in petroleum 
production should be the subject of an enactment by the Congress. 

I appreciate the thoroughness with which the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce conducted the petroleum inves- 
tigation in 1934 in response to H. R. 441, but in the light of changes 
that have taken place, I believe the committee may wish to study 
developments since that time by investigation and hearings prior 
to the next session of the Congress. To this end, and with a view 
to the enactment of suitable legislation in the next session of Con- 
gress, I request that the petroleum conservation bill which I today 


discussed with you and Representative CoLE of Maryland be intro- 
duced at this session. 


In compliance with the foregoing recommendation by the 
President, Representative Cote of Maryland introduced H. R. 
7372, known as the Conservation Act of 1939. 

Because of the importance of this subject, as demonstrated 
by the letter from President Roosevelt and in compliance 
with his request that the investigation of the petroleum in- 
dustry as conducted by the Cole Committee in 1934, the House 
authorized, under House Resolution 290 of the Seventy-sixth 
Congress, further investigation of the petroleum industry 
along the lines indicated. A subcommittee composed of Con- 
gressmen Cote of Maryland, Ketry, of Illinois, Pearson, of 
Tennessee, Mares, of Michigan, and Wotverton of New Jer- 
sey was appointed to conduct this investigation and will 
report thereon at the next session of Congress. 

It is my understanding that in the important study which 
this committee will make, that testimony will be taken dur- 
ing the interim between the adjournment and the convening 
of the next session in Washington and possibly in one or two 
other cities convenient to the large number of witnesses who 
will appear and be heard by the committee. 

For years all well-informed persons have recognized acute 
problems in our great transportation system. The situation 
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has been intensified by the depression, by the development of 
new competitive conditions in the last two decades, and by 
an incomplete system of regulation. There has been a wide- 
spread demand for Congress to meet this situation so far as 
there might be a legislative remedy. 

In the spring of 1938 the President initiated a series of 
studies which culminated in the passage of comprehensive 
measures by both Houses of Congress during this session. 
The measure passed in the House is a substitute for the Senate 
bill. These measures, now in conference, are well on the 
road to enactment in the early weeks of the next session. 

The transportation bill as it passed the House estab- 
lishes a national policy of equal treatment to all types of car- 
riers and the preservation of the inherent advantages of each 
form of transportation. It provides a more practical plan of 
consolidation of carriers, with approval of the Commission. 
It looks toward the adjustment, equalization, and stabilization 
of our freight-rate structure. 

Perhaps the more far-reaching and progressive feature of 
this legislation is that it provides for bringing all our domes- 
tic interstate carriers, whether by water, highway, or rail, 
under one unified system of regulation. It provides for the 
coordinate control of competitive transportation agencies. 
It prepares the way for more effective and comprehensive 
regulation to increase its efficiency and give all forms of trans- 
portation greater stability and certainly in their operations. 
It takes more effective control of competitive regulation. It 
makes the Interstate Commerce Commission the regulatory 
body and prepares it for more prompt decisions. It attempts 
to lessen, to some extent, at least, the expense to persons 
having matters before the Commission. 

For many years rails alone were under interstate regula- 
tion. A few years ago we took over highway transportation 
and pipe lines. There has heretofore been a partial regula- 
tion of our intercoastal and coastwise carriers by the Mari- 
time Commission. Certain other water carriers were under 
the regulation of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
still others have been unregulated. The result has been an 
interchange of traffic without a comprehensive or a unified 
system of regulation and without coordination of competitive 
agencies. The resulting chaos has become a menace to the 
financial stability of all our carriers and without any com- 
parable benefit to the public. 

The bill as it passed the House includes what is known as 
the Ramspeck resolution, which directs the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to investigate the rates on manufactured 
and agricultural products between points in one classified ter- 
ritory to another and to rates within such territories. The 
Commission is directed, by appropriate orders, to remove any 
discriminations in rates it finds to be unjust or discriminatory. 

The bill amends and broadens the present law prohibiting 
discriminations so as to include regions, districts, and terri- 
tories as areas against which discriminations are prohibited. 


This part of the bill grew out of many complaints from, 


the southern and southwestern parts of the country against 
alleged discriminations in freight rates. 

Students of our transportation system are pretty well 
agreed that our rate structure can be revised and readjusted 
in justice to both shippers and carriers. Greater equality 
in treatment between different sections, industries, and 
classes of traffic can be established. The unified and co- 
ordinated control of our transportation agencies which this 
bill provides, looks positively to this end as one of the most 
available means for the improvement of our transportation 
situation. 

This does not present a spectacular remedy for transporta- 
tion ills but it does provide a just approach to improve the 
situation substantially on a sound, conservative, and prac- 
tical basis. 

This transportation measure is a distinct, progressive, for- 
ward step toward more definitely sound and stabilized con- 
ditions. 

The American people are paying $7,000,000,000 a year for 
our public transportation service. Is it not possible for this 
essential, useful service of the Nation to be so regulated that 
the public will be well served, and the carriers placed upon 
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a fairly stabilized and sound basis of operation? A funda- 
mental problem of regulation is to place these carriers on a 
fair self-supporting basis. The unified control of coordinated 
regulation that this measure provides looks to that end. 

The committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce was 
busy with other legislation also. For your information per- 
mit me to comment that during the session this committee 
had 89 bridge bills referred to it for consideration, of which 
number 14 were superseded by Senate or later House bills, 
14 are awaiting consideration by the subcommittee, and 61 
have been reported to the House. Three are on the calendar 
awaiting House consideration, 23 have been approved, and 35 
have passed both the Houses and are awaiting Presidential 
consideration. 

During the first session of the Seventy-sixth Congress there 
were referred to this committee 149 other bills and resolutions. 
Of this number 112 are awaiting committee or subcommittee 
consideration, 22 have been superseded or otherwise disposed 
of, and 15 have been reported to the House. Of these 15, 1 
was defeated on the floor of the House, 2 are on the calendar, 
2 awaiting consideration by the Senate or concurrence by the 
Senate to House amendments, and 1 is in conference. Seven 
have been approved and 2 are currently awaiting Presiden- 
tial consideration. 

At this point I should like to summarize the most significant 
features of the social-security amendments. 

The three principal phases relate to the tax changes, the 
liberalization of the Federal old-age insurance system, and the 
augmentation of the Federal-State program of social security. 

The old-age insurance taxes have been frozen for the next 
3 years at 1 percent on employer and 1 percent on employee, 
which results in an estimated reduction for the 3-year period 
of some $825,000,000. The unemployment compensation 
taxes have been limited to the first $3,000 of an employee’s 
wages, in conformity with the old-age insurance tax provi- 
sions. The resulting annual savings are some $65,000,000, 
and in addition provision is made for refunds and abate- 
ments, which means an additional savings to taxpayers of 
some $15,000,000. In addition, what might be termed 
“nuisance contributions” of fraternal and certain other non- 
profit organizations are eliminated. 

The liberalization of the old-age insurance provisions 
is of the utmost importance. Not only is the date for begin- 
ning monthly benefit payments advanced from 1942 to 1940, 
but the benefit provisions for retired workers are liberalized 
and eligibility requirements are made easier for those retir- 
ing in the early years. In addition, the new law provides for 
auxiliary benefits in the case of the retired worker with an 
aged wife or children under 18 years of age. Of vital interest 
to all people covered in the Federal insurance system, regard- 
less of age, are the survivors’ benefits that will now be payable 
to a young widow with children, to aged widows, and to de- 
pendent parents—if there is no widow or children—on the 
death of a covered worker. 

The effect of paying additional benefits to the married older 
workers who retire and of paying benefits to survivors of 
workers is to afford lifetime family protection instead of only 
individual old-age protection. This extension of the Fed- 
eral old-age insurance system increases by millions those who 
will be protected and makes the protection that is afforded 
more complete, since it recognizes the family circumstances. 

Moreover, the coverage of the expanded Federal old-age 
and survivors’ insurance system has been extended to include 
thousands of employees who were not included under the 
former language of the law. The main groups of employees 
which are now covered are sailors and national-bank em- 
ployees and employees of Federal building and loan asso- 
ciations. 

Another main category of changes relates to the coopera- 
tive Federal-State program of social security which covers 
millions of men, women, and children in this country. The 
amendments authorize increased Federal financial aid for 
public health, maternal and child welfare, crippled children, 
and vocational rehabilitation. The amendments also in- 
crease from $30 to $40 a month the maximum. monthly 
amount for old-age assistance and blind assistance for which 
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a State may obtain 50 percent financial aid. Another amend- 
ment increases the Federal matching ratio to States for aid 
to dependent children from one-third to one-half of the aid 
granted. 

In my opinion the social-security amendments of 1939 rep- 
resent as great an advance in providing security to the people 
of this country as did the original Social Security Act enacted 
in 1935. The tax relief granted should be of tremendous 
value in helping the general economic situation of the coun- 
try. The increased benefits provided will not only furnish 
greater security to millions of individuals but also do much to 
assist the general purchasing power of the country as a whole. 

Another bill of importance passed at the present session of 
Congress was the enactment of legislation removing tax de- 
terrents to business expansion and investment. For many 
years a business with alternating profit and loss was required 
to pay higher taxes over a period of years than a business 
with stable profits, although the average income of the two 
firms might be equal. This was especially true with respect 
to new enterprises and the capital-goods industries, which 
are especially subject to the wide fluctuations in earnings. 
The new tax bill corrects this situation by allowing corpora- 
tions, partnerships, and individuals in business to carry over 
their net operating business losses for a period of 2 years. 
Under this provision, a taxpayer sustaining a net operating 
loss in 1939 is permitted to carry over such operating loss in 
reduction of his income for 1940; and if such net loss is in 
excess of his income for 1940, he can carry over such excess 
in reduction of his income for 1941. 

Another provision of the existing law which resulted in 
hardships to corporations, and for which relief had already 
been extended to individuals and partnerships by the Reve- 
nue Act of 1938, was the provision limiting capital losses in 
excess of capital gains of corporations to be applied against 
other income only to the extent of $2,000. The new tax bill 
removes this tax deterrent and permits corporations which 
have sustained capital losses on assets held for more than 
18 months—known as long-term losses—to apply such cap- 
ital losses in full against their ordinary income for the tax- 
able year in which the loss was realized. In the case of cap- 
ital losses on assets held for not more than 18 months—known 
as short-term losses—the corporations are permitted to carry 
over the excess loss into the next year to be applied against 
short-term gains of such year. The effect of this change is, 
of course, to place corporations upon a parity with individuals 
and partnerships with respect to capital losses. 

There have been many complaints against the undis- 
tributed-profits tax. While in the form of the Revenue Act 
of 1938 the tax produced little return, it had acquired promi- 
nence as a psychological irritant largely because of the wide- 
spread emotional criticism directed against it. Legislation 
recently enacted at this session removes the undistributed- 
profits tax and substitutes for it a flat tax of 18 percent upon 
corporations with net incomes above $25,000. The small 
corporations, that is, those having net incomes below $25,000, 
were not subject to the undistributed-profits tax under the 
Revenue Act of 1938, but were subject to graduated rates 
ranging from 12% percent to 16 percent. These small cor- 
porations, which comprise about 90 percent of all corporations 
filing taxable returns, were left undisturbed by the new act. 
However, banks and insurance companies which, under the 
old law, were subject to a flat rate of 1642 percent, even 
though their income was below $25,000, are now permitted to 
be taxed at the rates applicable to small corporations where 
their incomes are not in excess of $25,000. This will afford 
considerable relief to small banks and insurance companies. 

Another feature of the new revenue act will materially 
aid railroads and other corporations whose bonds can be 
purchased at the present time at less than their face value. 
This provision permits a corporation in an unsound financial 
condition to redeem its bonds, notes, or other evidences of 
indebtedness in existence on June 1, 1939, at less than their 
face value without the recognition of gain, if such redemption 
occurs after the enactment of the law and in a taxable year 
beginning prior to January 1, 1943. This provision will re- 
sult in a real incentive for railroads and other corporations 
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to liquidate their indebtedness and place themselves upon a 
firm financial basis. Under the old law the capital stock 
tax provisions were found to operate harshly against corpo- 
rations which were unable to anticipate their earnings accu- 
rately over a period of years. Under the Revenue Act of 
1938 the capital-stock tax is based upon a declared stock 
value which the taxpayer may revise every 3 years. An 
excess-profits tax applies to the profits in excess of 10 percent 
of such declared value. Therefore if a taxpayer is unable 
accurately to anticipate his profits and declares too low a 
capital stock tax value, he may be subject to a heavy penalty 
tax on such profits. To remedy this situation corporations 
were given the right to increase their capital stock tax valu- 
ations for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1939, and June 30, 
1940, but not to decrease such values for such years. This 
will afford relief to corporations which have declared too 
low a capital stock tax value for those years and should result 
in an added stimulus to business. 

Last month the Congress passed a bill amending the T. V. A. 
Act. It was a bill welcomed by the utility industry as well 
as by the Authority. To the Authority it meant that its 
electricity program could go forward in an orderly manner. 
To the utilities it meant relief from doubts and fears. The 
amendment permitted the T. V. A. to join with almost 40 
other public agencies to purchase the electric properties of the 
Tennessee Electric Power Co. from the Commonwealth & 
Southern Corporation. There is no longer any reason for 
the private utilities to fear that they will be damaged be- 
cause of the Government’s power program in the Tennessee 
Valley. The passage of this legislation proved that the Con- 
gress agreed with T. V. A.’s intention to purchase, at a fair 
price, the facilities it required to distribute its power. There 
will be no duplication of lines and services, no destructive 
competition. 

On August 15 the properties will be conveyed. T. V. A., an 
agency of the Federal Government, will acquire the com- 
pany’s generating plants and its high-tension transmission 
lines. Municipalities and rural cooperatives will purchase 
the distribution systems. The Commonwealth & Southern 
Corporation will receive $78,600,000, with which it will pay 
the company’s bondholders and preferred-stock holders, the 
public investors, 100 cents on the dollar. 

This is one deal that seems to please everybody. After 
August 15, 145,000 consumers who have been buying electric 
energy from this company will be served by public agencies. 
T. V. A. rates will be in effect at once, and during the coming 
fiscal year the savings of those consumers will total over 
$4,000,000. The consumers like that—in factories, in stores, 
in homes, they like it. T. V. A. is gratified because next year 
these new customers are estimated to raise the Authority’s 
power revenues to a new high of almost $12,000,000. The 
utilities should be satisfied, because they know now, and the 
investing public can see how groundless were their fears of 
disaster as a result of T. V. A's operations. 

Private utilities have not been hurt by the T. V. A. program, 
except as the dire predictions of some of their managers have 
discouraged investors and hindered expansion. Rather, they 
have benefited. Since T. V. A. put in its low rates 6 years ago 
the earnings of the companies operating in the area have 
steadily increased and the manufacturers and dealers in elec- 
tric appliances have experienced a genuine boom. The reason 
is simple. The companies reduced their rates, not to T. V. A. 
levels but enough to increase the average customer’s con- 
sumption to more than double the 1933 figures and to swell 
the companies’ revenues. 

In spite of that benefit the private companies saw in T. V. A. 
an agency which might destroy them by duplicating their 
own facilities. They saw a future of parallel lines erected 
down country lanes and city streets, they visioned a conflict 
which would have impaired if not destroyed their investment. 
From the beginning the T. V. A. has said that it would pur- 
chase existing facilities; that wherever possible direct compe- 
tition would be avoided. That policy has been announced 
and followed. But still the utilities were timorous. They 
feared the Government would not be fair in its dealing, that 
they would be ruined by a forced sale. No sensible man can 
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longer be afraid. The price and terms of the contract were 
fair. And T. V. A. now has an integrated market which will 
absorb substantially all the power the Authority will have to 
market. 

The utilities can go ahead with the program of expansion 
they have promised but delayed. The promises of this ad- 
ministration have been carried out and this great public 
project is under way without loss to investors. 

At this point I want to call to your attention some of the 
great acts handled by the Committee on Agriculture. 

The Cotton Net Weight Act, which authorizes the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to establish official cotton-tare standards, 
including specifications and tolerances of weight, strength, 
and so forth, or materials used for bale coverings. It also 
directs him to establish standard specifications for markers 
or other tags to identify different types of bales of cotton. 
The bill grants adequate authority to enforce the standards 
and prevent the movement in interstate commerce of cotton 
that does not conform to the standards and specifications 
established by the Secretary. 

A measure providing that interest rates in excess of the 
rates set forth in notes or other obligations taken by the 
Federal Farm Board or the Farm Credit Administration for 
loans made from the revolving fund authorized by section 6 
of the Agricultural Marketing Act shall not be charged or 
collected, whether such loans have been heretofore or are 
hereafter paid in whole or in part, except that in those cases 
where a borrower by special contract has agreed to pay a 
higher rate of interest, the contract rate shall be charged for 
the period agreed upon; and any excess interest collected 
over the rates thus set forth or contracted for shall be re- 
funded out of the revolving fund or credited on the borrower’s 
indebtedness. 

A bill authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to use funds 
made available or to be made available for eliminating white- 
pine blister rust by preventing, wherever necessary, the 
spreading to or eliminating such rust from all forest lands, 
irrespective of ownership, provided that, in his discretion, 
matching funds may be required for such work on private or 
State lands. Such work on Indian lands is to be subject to 
the approval of the Federal agency or the Indian tribe having 
jurisdiction over such lands. 

A bill which reduced from $10,000 to $5,000 the maximum 
soil conservation and domestic allotment payment which may 
be made to any one person and reduces by 25 percent the 
amount in excess of $1,000 due as such a payment. It fur- 
ther provides that in computing a payment the amount rep- 
resenting a landlord’s share of an approved tenancy shall not 
be included, and there shall also be excluded amount repre- 
senting payments to cooperatives having at least 50 partici- 
pating members or stockholders with substantially equal in- 
terest, if 75 percent of the persons actually engaged in its 
farming operations are participating members or stockholders 
or children or members of their families. 

A bill providing that the $1,800,000 for the retirement of 
cotton pool participation trust certificates shall be avail- 
able until December 31, 1939, and the authority of the man- 
ager of the cotton pool to purchase such certificates to be 
continued until September 30, 1940. Without this law the 
$1,800,000 fund would have not been available after June 30, 
1939, and the manager’s authority would expire December 31, 
1939. 

A bill providing that wheat marketing quotas shall not be 
applicable to farms on which the normal production of the 
acreage planted to wheat is less than 200 bushels. Without 
this measure such quotas would not be applicable where the 
normal production of wheat was less than 100 bushels, 

A bill providing special marketing quotas for burley, fire- 
cured, and dark air-cured tobaccos shall not be proclaimed 
in any marketing year in which there is a general marketing 
quota for tobacco, 

A bill providing that a determination of an excess supply 
of tobacco necessitating the proclamation of a marketing 
quota may be made at any time. Another providing that the 
Secretary of Agriculture may convert the State marketing 
quotas for tobacco into State acreage allotments, using past 
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acreage in lieu of past marketing. Another providing an 
amendment to section 314 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
whereby the penalties for the marketing of any tobacco in 
excess of a marketing quota shall be subject to a penalty of 
10 cents per pound in the case of flue-cured, Maryland, or 
burley, and 5 cents per pound in the case of all other kinds 
of tobacco. 

Numerous bills from the Agricultural Committee with ref- 
erence to soil conservation in connection with our national 
forests were passed by the House during this session. 

For the protection of the great 4-H clubs among our boys 
and girls on the farm, a bill was reported and passed by 
Congress to prevent the use of 4-H club emblems and signs 
by nonmembers, 

The Federal Seed Act, for the purpose of protecting our 
farms from the results of unfit and undesirable seeds moving 
in interstate commerce. 

A bill providing that handling orders issued pursuant to 
the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act shall be applicable 
to hops until September 1, 1942. 

A bill providing for the eradication and the control of the 
pink bollworm. 

A bill amending the Commodities Exchange Act to extend 
its provisions to fats and oils (including lard, cottonseed oil, 
and peanut oil), cottonseed meal, cottonseed, and peanuts. 

One which authorizes $500,000 annually to be allotted to 
the several States for cooperative extension work in agricul- 
ture and home economics. 

A bill providing that the cotton allotments not to be used 
by original allottees shall be apportioned to farmers, under 
the Secretary, who received inadequate allotments for their 
compliance with the curtailment program. 

Provides that orders of the Secretary of Agriculture under 
the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act regulating the 
handling of agricultural commodities shall be applicable to 
Pacific Northwest boxed apples. 

One which authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to make 
advances to producers who are participating, or who agree to 
participate, in a program formulated pursuant to section 8 
of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act for 
the purpose of assisting them to insure their crops with the 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation. 

A bill providing that the additional 25-percent allotment 
of planted acreage granted producers of wheat, cotton, corn, 
or rice, whose planted acreage is less than 80 percent of their 
allotments under the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act, is discontinued. 

A bill providing that the cotton acreage allotments, the 
additional county and farm acreage allotments, and the mini- 
mum county and farm acreage allotments prescribed by 
section 344 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act and appli- 
cable to 1938 and 1939 are extended to subsequent years. 

A bill providing that handling orders issued pursuant to 
the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act shall be applicable 
to hops until September 1, 1942. 

A bill whereby the Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
to consider the money or any part thereof made available 
to settlers or prospective settlers for the Farm Security 
Administration as all or a portion of the capital required of 
settlers under the act of December 5, 1924, and to require a 
reentryman, before an entry is allowed, to enter into a mort- 
gage contract with the F. S. A. to secure the advance made by 
the administration. 

Now, I would like to direct your attention to some of the 
principal bills originating in the Judiciary Committee. 

First, a bill providing that benefits under the Bankruptcy 
Act for the composition of obligations issued by local taxing 
units to defray the cost of local improvements, arid payable 
out of the proceeds of special assessments, shall be sufficient 
if they aver that the property liable for payments is not of 
sufficient value to pay the principal and interest, and that 
the accrued interest on such obligations is past due; and if 
they contain a list of creditors, a separate list of creditors 
who have accepted the plan of composition and a list of the 
recorded owners of the real estate involved, 
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A bill making it a crime to advocate or teach the desirability 
or propriety of overthrowing the Government by force, vio- 
lence, or assassination of governmental officers; to print or 
knowingly circulate any pamphlet advocating such overthrow 
by force; to openly or deliberately justify the unlawful killing 
of any Government officer because of his official character or 
act or to justify any other crime with intent to teach the de- 
sirability of overturning the Government; to organize or be- 
come affiliated with any group advocating the overthrow of 
the Government by force or unlawful means. The bill has 
many other provisions for the protection of the Government 
and its stability and further provisions of the disseminations 
of disloyal information in the Army and Navy. Further, the 
bill prevents aliens from becoming naturalized when they do 
not believe in our form of government or bodily engage in or 
seek employment and directs the deportation of aliens who 
engage in crime or espionage or who belong to an organiza- 
tion advocating change in the form of our Government. 

A measure permitting the Government to appeal in crimi- 
nal cases to the circuit court of appeals from a decision or 
judgment of a district court quashing, setting aside, or 
sustaining a demurrer or plea in abatement to any indictment 
of information or arresting judgments of conviction, where 
validity of a statute or construction of a statute upon which 
the indictment or information is filed is not involved. This 
bill broadens the right now enjoyed by the Government to 
appeal those cases direct to the Supreme Court wherein the 
validity of a statute or construction of a statute is involved 
by extending it to pleas in abatement and informations. 

A bill increasing from 2 to 10 years the term of imprison- 
ment which may be imposed for espionage. 

A bill amending the Propaganda Agency Act so as to re- 
define the meaning of “foreign principal,” as meant by the 
act, to include a domestic organization subsidized directly or 
indirectly, in whole or in part, by a foreign government, 
political party, or group. Under the amendment, register is 
to be required every 6 months. The Secretary of State is 
authorized to withdraw from public record the registration 
statement of persons who cease to be required to register 
under the act when he deems it appropriate to save such 
persons embarrassment. 

A great many bills providing for changes in location and 
times for holding court in various judicial districts were 
reported from the Judiciary Committee and passed by the 
House in the interest of speeding up the machinery of the 
courts and the implementation thereof. 

A bill extending the National Stolen Property Act to cover 
feloniously converted property, money, and securities and 
forged or counterfeited securities of the value of $5,000 or 
more—other than securities of governments, banks, or cor- 
porations. Conspiracy to violate the act is made punishable 
also. 

Among the responses made by Congress, upon recom- 
mendation by the Judiciary Committee of the House, to the 
urgent need for improved judicial procedures, is a bill pro- 
viding that the Chief Justice, the circuit justices of the 
judicial circuits, and the senior circuit judges thereof may 
assign circuit judges to hold district court within their cir- 
cuits when requested to do so by or with the consent of the 
senior district judge for such district; and it is further 
provided that district judges and retired judges within each 
circuit shall be competent to sit as judges of the circuit 
courts of appeals when a circuit judge is disabled or dis- 
qualified or a vacancy exists. 

A bill providing that all laws which result from bills and 
joint resolutions, prior to the beginning of the Seventy-sixth 
Congress, were presented to the President less than 10 cal- 
endar days—Sundays excepted—prior to an adjournment— 
other than a final adjournment at the end of a Congress— 
of the House of Congress in which the same originated, and 
were pocket vetoed by him, are repealed as of the date of 
their enactment. This bill clears up a most important tech- 
nical question and quiets a doubt of the invalidity of bills 
so pocket vetoed in the past. 
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A bill providing that the rules of civil procedure promul- 
gated by the Supreme Court shall apply to the Federal Dis- 
trict Court for Puerto Rico industrial appeals therefrom. 

A bill providing that certain aliens of an obnoxious char- 
acter whose deportation cannot be effected within 90 days 
shall be taken into custody and transported to a place of 
detention. Detained aliens under the bill may obtain relief 
by giving a bond and by making approved arrangements to 
leave the United States. 

A bill setting forth that in actions against a common 
carrier for injuries or death of an employee such employee 
shall not be held to have assumed the risk of his employment, 
except those risks incident to the employment, where the 
negligence of the common carrier, its officers, agents, or 
employees, have contributed to such injuries or death. 

A bill providing that at the time any person is convicted 
of a felony any firearms or ammunition found in his posses- 
sion may be confiscated and disposed of by court order. 

A bill providing that any permanently disabled judge 
appointed to hold office during good behavior shall be per- 
mitted to retire with full pay after 10 years’ service. Judges 
so disabled who have served less than 10 years may retire 
under the provisions of the bill at a sum equal to such pro- 
portion of his salary at the date of retirement as the total 
of his years service bears to 10 years. 

A bill providing that an indictment for any Federal offense 
punishable by death may be found at any time without regard 
to any statute of limitations. 

A measure which makes it unlawful— 

First. For any person to promise employment or compensa- 
tion provided for by an act of Congress to any other person 
as consideration for political activity. 

Second. For any person to intimidate, threaten, or coerce 
others in their right to vote. 

Third. For any Federal administrative employee to use his 
official authority for the purpose of intefering with elections, 
and makes numerous other provisions for the protection of 
Government employees and W. P. A. workers. 

A bill providing that the suspension of the prohibition 
against directors, officers, and employees of member banks 
of the Federal Reserve System serving as directors, officers, 
or employees of other banks with respect to those serving in 
dual capacities on August 23, 1935, is extended until February 
1, 1944. 

A bill creating the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts to speed up administration in the offices of 
clerks and to take care of disbursements and purchases of 
supplies, as well as audit all vouchers and preparation of 
Budget estimates. 

A bill providing that the Supreme Court shall be competent 
on petition of all the parties to require by certiorari that the 
Court of Claims certify cause to it for determination of all 
errors assigned, and the Court of Claims shall include in such 
certification the findings of fact, conclusions of law, the judg- 
ment, or decree, as well as such other parts of the record, as 
are material to the errors assigned. 

This bill gives the Supreme Court authority to review errors 
assigned to the effect that there is a lack of substantial evi- 
dence sustaining the finding of fact, that an ultimate finding 
is not sustained by the findings of evidentiary or primary 
facts, or that there is a failure to make any finding of fact on 
a material issue. 

A bill increasing authorized appropriation for the tempo- 
rary National Economic Committee. 

A bill providing that the rules of civil procedure promul- 
gated by the Supreme Court shall apply to the Federal Dis- 
trict Court for Hawaii and to appeals therefrom. 

The Committee on the District of Columbia has proceeded 
with its usual diligence during this session, and as a result a 
new record in the number of District bills passed was estab- 
lished—43 enacted. 

A few of the most important of these are: 

A District of Columbia revenue act revising the tax struc- 
ture for the District in many particulars. The greatest in- 
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ovation of the bill is the imposing of an income tax. This 
bill repeals the intangible personal-property tax and con- 
tinues the present business privilege tax upon gross income 
but with a change of rates. 

A bill providing that personal-property taxes shall not be 
collected from insolvent District of Columbia building or 
homestead associations if such tax would diminish the assets 
necessary to pay in full amounts due on share accounts. 
Taxes heretofore levied are abated. 

A fair-trade act was passed at this session for the District 
of Columbia in order to eliminate unwholesome and unfair 
trade practices. 

A bill which extends the law prescribing a penalty for com- 
mission of crimes of violence while armed with a pistol to 
crimes committed while armed with a knife, razor, or other 
weapons of dangerous kind. This bill also increases the 
penalty on first conviction. This bill also contains a pro- 
vision that any person now possessing a pistol in the District 
of Columbia must present it to the police department for 
registration within 60 days, and that all pistols purchased or 
brought into the District hereafter must be presented within 
10 days. 

A bill which provides that probation may not be permitted 
to malefactors guilty of crimes of violence while armed. 

A bill covering damages and condemnation proceedings in 

the District of Columbia for alleys and minor streets. 

A bill requiring certificates of authority for foreign build- 
ing and loan associations to transact business in the District 
of Columbia. 

Right here I want to mention some of the changes made 
in our immigration and naturalization laws. These changes 
were sponsored by the Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization and will result in great benefits to our country 
and its citizens. 

A bill authorizing a person under 21 years of age to peti- 
tion the district court for determination of his citizenship 
whenever a doubt relative thereto may exist. Upon satisfac- 
tory proof thereof the court may render an order to that effect 
and grant such petitioner a special certificate of citizenship 
for the purpose of quieting doubt as to his status. 

A bill amending the Alien Exclusion Act so as to deny ad- 
mission to, and authorizes deportation of, those aliens believ- 
ing in or advising in the making of any changes in the Ameri- 
can form of government. 

A bill amending the immigration laws regarding repatria- 
tion of native-born women by providing that such women who 
are married to aliens but who have resided continually in the 
United States since their marriage shall be deemed citizens. 

A bill providing that native Filipinos residing in the con- 
tinental United States may, at their request, be returned to 
the Philippines and that those so returning shall be entitled 
to reenter the United States only as quota immigrants. 

A bill amending the naturalization laws respecting the reg- 
istration requirements of citizenship-seeking aliens at the po-t 
of their entry by allowing waiver of such requirement for 
those entering before July 1, 1924. Our present law allows 
such waiver if entry was made prior to June 3, 1921. 

Experience in the administration of the immigration and 
naturalization laws has developed the need for perfecting 
amendments and corrections in those laws from time to time. 
In addition to the many important new laws reported from 
the Immigration and Naturalization Committee and passed 
by the House have been a number of such correctory pieces 
of legislation to make more effective our immigration and 
naturalization laws and to modify many unnecessary burdens 
in the administration of those laws. 

A bill extending until May 25, 1940, the time for naturaliza- 
tion of alien veterans of the World War and alien veterans 
of allied armies who were lawfully admitted to the country 
for permanent residence and then departed for the purpose 
of and did serve in the armed forces of the United States 
during the World War. 

Among these bills I might mention one which provides that 
women born in Hawaii prior to June 14, 1900, who have lost 
their citizenship by marriage and for other reasons shall be 
considered to have been citizens of the United States at birth 
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and shall not be barred from naturalization because of racial 
reasons, Another I might mention is one amending the Im- 
migration Act of 1924, which authorizes admission to the 
United States of any person ineligible to citizenship who is 
Chinese wife of an American citizen married before May 26, 
1924, by making it applicable to any alien wife so married. 

A bill providing for the deportation of aliens found to be 
guilty, under certain circumstances, of espionage or sabotage, 
or who have violated any narcotic laws or who are drug 
addicts. 

Of the many acts originating in the Committee on Ways 
and Means during this session of the Congress, a most im- 
portant one is that providing for a consolidation and codifica- 
tion of our internal-revenue laws. There has long been a 
great need for this measure in order that better enforcement 
of our tax laws might result, and in order also that a better 
understanding among lawyers and the laity might result. A 
certain result of this measure will be shown in the increased 
revenues accruing to the Federal Government and in the 
fewer violations of law due to misunderstanding of applicable 
statutes in the collection of Federal taxes. 

Another Ways and Means bill which has become law origi- 
nated by this committee, which redefines “gross income” for 
the purposes of the Federal income tax to include salaries, 
wages, or compensation for personal services as an officer or 
employee of the State or any political subdivision thereof or 
any agency or instrumentality of amy one or more of the 
foregoing. It repeals the exemption granted compensation 
of teachers in Alaska and Hawaii from the Federal income 
tax. Also it provides for taxing of compensation of Federal 
judges who took office on or before June 6, 1932. Likewise 
it concedes to the imposition of nondiscriminatory income 
taxes by the States on the compensation of all officers in the 
Federal Government, in a Territory or possession, the District 
of Columbia, or any agency of the foregoing, including legis- 
lators, judges, and court officers. It contains reciprocal pro- 
visions operating to prevent taxation of salaries held prior to 
January 1, 1939, by Federal or State employees. Let me call 
your attention to some other measures from this great com- 
mittee. 

A bill deleting the limitation of $30,000,000,000 on the face 
amount of bonds issued under the Second Liberty Bond Act. 

A bill extending for 10 years the time within which appli- 
cation for benefits under the World War Adjusted Compensa- 
tion Act may be filed. 

A bill authorizing appropriations for the purpose of assist- 
ing States in the administration of their unemployment com- 
pensation laws. 

To relieve small distillers and rectifiers, a bill was reported 
from Ways and Means and passed by the House providing 
for the refund of taxes paid on spirits lost or rendered un- 
marketable by reason of the floods of 1936 and 1937 while in 
the possession of the person originally paying the tax or of a 
rectifier for rectification and bottling. 

While ve have not been able to get all the legislation we 
have desired to regulate our foreign relations, the Foreign 
Affairs Committee has been instrumental in bringing before 
the House and Senate for enactment many important meas- 
ures, a few of which I propose to mention here. 

A bill authorizing the Secretary of State to consider, ad- 
just, and pay any claim not exceeding $1,000 accruing after 
March 31, 1937, resulting from damages caused by the activi- 
ties of the International Boundary Commission, United States 
and Mexico. 

A number of bills from this committee have been passed at 
this session affecting the Foreign Service personnel, its effi- 
ciency, opportunities, advancements, and operations. 

A bill making available the facilities of the Public Health 
Service to ill and injured officers of the Foreign Service who 
become disabled as the result of service on foreign assign- 
ments. 

For the promotion of better understanding and closer co- 
operation, a bill was passed at this session authorizing the 
President to utilize the various departments of the Govern- 
ment to render a closer relationship between this country and 
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the 21 American republics, and to create such advisory com- 
mittees as may be necessary. 

The limitations of time prevent me from mentioning all the 
measures enacted or all the committees of the House which 
have all been so diligent, constructive, and cooperative as I 
would like to do. However, before closing, I want to mention 
a few more important bills and give a few tabulations which 
I believe will be of interest. 

A bill increasing the pensions to widows and children of 
World War veterans dying of known service-connected dis- 
ability, who at the time of death would be entitled to com- 
pensation for 10-percent disability directly or presumptively 
incurred in or aggravated by World War service, upon a 
schedule of rates considerable in excess of those previously 
in force. The bill also increases the payments to widows of 
veterans who died from service-connected disabilities as well 
as other provisions of minor character. 

A bill amending the Civilian Conservation Corps Act so as 
to eliminate the restrictions upon the length of time the act 
is to be operated, and providing that the corps—except Re- 
serve officers, enrollees, and unskilled laborers—shall be gov- 
erned by the Civil Service Commission laws and the Classi- 
fication Act of 1923, and making certain minor changes in 
the operation of the act. 

A bill authorizing payment to Spanish-American War 
volunteers—or parent, widow, or child—who were held to 
service in the Philippines after conclusion of peace with 
Spain, or certain benefits. 

Among other bills, one providing that claims for funeral 
expenses of veterans may be filed at any time subsequent to 
death—under present law such claims must be filed within 
1 year, which is entirely too short a time—and increasing 
from 6 months to 1 year the period within which to file evi- 
dence necessary to complete application on request of the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

A bill giving domiciliary care, medical treatment, burial 
benefits, and protection of term yearly renewable insurance 
in the same manner as now applied to veterans of any war 
to Spanish War veterans not qualified under sections 6 and 
17 of the Economy Act. 

A great many bills for the equalization of hours of service, 
pay schedules, and duties have been reported by the Post 
Office and Post Roads Committee for the benefit of various 
classes of employees in our Postal Service. 

Officers and clerks in the Railway Mail Service and the 
Postal Inspection Service have long been subject to arbitrary 
transfers from one place to another for permanent duty. This 
practice unfortunately has resulted in great burdens and un- 
reasonable expenses to individuals in those services at times. 
At this session, to remedy this situation, a bill has been 
passed to allow personnel in such circumstances necessary 
expenses for moving household goods, not in excess of 3,500 
pounds, 

A bill abolishing the Village Delivery Service and institut- 
ing City Delivéry Service in lieu thereof. 

A bill amending existing laws penalizing communications 
relating to kidnaping, extortion, and like offenses by broad- 
ening their scope and in some cases reducing penalties. 

A bill declaring firearms capable of being concealed to be 
mailable matter when mailed for the use of the Coast Guard. 

The House Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads 
had 97 bills referred to it at this session of the Congress. Of 
this number 20 bills were reported favorably by the committee, 
18 of those reported have passed the House, one is now in 
conference, and 1 is still awaiting action by the House while 
10 of these bills successfully managed through the House by 
Post Office and Post Roads are now public laws. 

Other bills of importance are: 

A bill to provide that the Secretary of War shall accomplish 
without delay all excessive-cost public works located outside 
the continental limits of the United States and authorizing 
him to enter into contracts upon a cost-plus-a-fixed-fee basis 
without advertising for proposals. Such fee shall not exceed 
10 percent of the estimated cost. 

A bill providing for pensions for minor children of Spanish 
War veterans to continue during minority. 
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A bill authorizing the construction, repair, and preservation 
of 68 works of improvement on rivers, harbors, and other 
water ways in 26 States and Alaska. 

A bill providing authority for the Secretary of War to allot 
funds for snag removal in navigable waters and further pro- 
vides that flood- control funds shall be made available for 
authorizing examinations and surveys and makes section 2 
of the Rivers and Harbors Act of 1938 applicable to authoriz- 
ing works of flood control. This bill authorizes 23 preliminary 
flood-control surveys in 16 States and Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico. 

A bill making extensive changes in retirement system for 
Government employees. Among some of the important pro- 
visions of this act is that extending to classified employees 
who have rendered 30 years’ service the option to retire at 
age 64 in general; that an employee at the time of retirement 
may elect to receive in lieu of a life annuity a reduced an- 
nuity payable to him for life and on his death to a designated 
beneficiary; that increasing the contribution of Federal em- 
ployees to the retirement fund from 31⁄2 percent to 4 percent; 
that permitting employees to deposit additional sums in 
multiples of $25, but not to exceed 10 percent of their salaries, 
for the purchasing of additional annuities at the time of their 
retirement; and that providing if employees who transfer to 
a position not subject to the retirement laws or who resign 
shall be repaid sums deducted for retirement purposes with 
4-percent interest on amounts contributed to July 1, 1939, 
and 3 percent on amounts deposited thereafter. 

A bill making certain amendments with reference to retire- 
ment annuities for Alaska Railroad employees to correct cer- 
tain inequities and injustices. 

A good many other bills for the perfection of the civil serv- 
ice in Alaska and elsewhere were reported favorably at this 
session by the Committee on the Civil Service and the large 
majority have already passed the House. 

A bill setting up local grazing district supervisory boards 
in connection with the administration of the Taylor Grazing 
Act. 

A bill permitting of the transfer or lease to States or po- 
litical subdivisions thereof certain recreational demonstration 
projects for recreational purposes. 

A bill granting approval to the Rio Grande compact be- 
tween the States of Colorado, New Mexico, and Texas with 
reference to the apportionment of the waters of the Rio 
Grande. 

A bill transferring the local offices of the United States 
Employment Service to the States. 

The Patents Committee has been active during this session 
in reporting long-needed amendments to our patent and 
copyright laws. The large majority of these bills have been 
passed by request of the Commissioner of Patents, the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, and other interested patriotic organi- 
zations. Without doubt these new laws will result in many 
needed reforms for the better protection of inventors and 
for greater efficiency in the Patent Office. 

A bill providing for a general revision of the trade-mark 
laws. 

A bill authorizing the Commissioner of Public Lands of 
Hawaii to sell such lends for cash to citizens who possess 
the qualifications of homesteaders and who have received 
loans under the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act of 1937. 

A bill providing that Alaskan municipalities, corporations, 
and public-utility districts that have an outstanding bonded 
indebtedness which is subject to be paid or redeemed may 
issue negotiable refunding bonds for the payment of such 
indebtedness. 

A bill which amends the Toll Bridge Eradication Act by 
providing that regular and secondary Federal-aid funds shall 
be made available thereunder. 

The Trust Indenture Act, which offers protection to in- 
vestors by requiring registration of indentures and prescrib- 
ing strict qualifications. Certain exemptions are provided by 
the act for securities issued under mortgage insured by 
F. H. A., securities issued in amounts of less than $1,000,000, 
securities exempt from the provisions of the Security Act 
of 1933, securities issued prior to or within 6 months of en- 
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actment hereof, and securities issued by foreign governments 
or their subdivisions. - 

A bill authorizing the acquisition of the library and his- 
torical collection of the President and providing for the 
upkeep thereof, 

A great many bills have been passed by the House at this 
session which originated in the Library Committee and which 
provide for various and sundry matters relating to exposi- 
tions, historical work of art, and statues commemorating our 
great heroes and historical events. 

The Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments has shown its customary diligence in reporting nu- 
merous bills, which the House has passed, relating to routine 
matters in the executive establishment of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. These bill will result in increased economy and 
higher efficiency in the many activities of the executive 
branch of the Government. 

The Public Lands Committee of the House has been ex- 
tremely diligent, as it always is, during this session in suc- 
cessfully managing a great many bills to final enactment, 
affecting the improved administration of our national forests. 
Many needed boundary corrections and necessary inclusions 
have been effected thereby as well as other worthy purposes. 

Data on legislation handled by the Committee on War 
Claims is as follows: House bills reported favorably, 23; House 
joint resolution reported favorably, 1; Senate bills reported 
favorably, 3; total, 27. Of these 27 bills there were: House bills 
passed by House, 18; House bills passed by Senate, 11; Senate 
bills passed by House, 2; House bills recommitted, 8; Senate 
bill recommitted, 1; House joint resolution still in House un- 
acted upon, 1; House bills approved by President, 2; House 
bills vetoed by President, 2; Senate bill vetoed by President, 
1. Re-reported to House in omnibus bill; House bills, 5; Sen- 
ate bill re-reported in omnibus bill, 1; recommitted bills still 
in committee, 1; bills on which committee has held oral hear- 
ings, considered fully and reported adversely (estimated), 15. 

As of this date there have been 1,370 bills referred to the 
Committee on Claims, including the usual type of claims 
against the United States growing out of personal injury, 
property damage, or death inflicted by agents or instrumen- 
talities of the Government; claims growing out of contracts 
of individuals or corporations with the United States Govern- 
ment; bills asking for jurisdiction to be conferred upon the 
Court of Claims or the United States district courts; claims 
for refunds of bonds, fees, or fines; bills waiving the time 
limitations of the Employees’ Compensation Act in order to 
allow the claimants to have their claims otherwise considered 
on merit by the Commission; bills to provide for adjustment 
and settlement of accounts of disbursing officers, postmasters, 
or other agents of the United States; claims for services per- 
formed for the Government which for some reason could not 
be compensated for under the existing laws; bills repre- 
senting reimbursement for supplies or goods furnished the 
Government; and many other miscellaneous claims, 

Three hundred and eighty-one bills were favorably reported 
by the committee, 287 of which have passed the House. 

Seventy-eight bills were adversely reported by the com- 
mittee as the result of full committee consideration, and 267 
bills were rejected under the committee’s rules. 

Forty-three bills were re-referred to other committees. 

Eighty-three bills and resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors during this session. Seven 
bills were reported to the House by this committee—4 
special bills and 3 omnibus river and harbor bills. Two 
bills passed the House. These were omnibus river and harbor 
bills, and in them the provisions of 42 of the bills mentioned 
were embodied. 

The record of the Irrigation and Reclamation Committee 
for the first session of the Seventy-sixth Congress is as 
follows: 

Bills referred to committee, 22; bills considered by com- 
mittee, 8; reported out by committee, 6; enacted into law, 4; 
passed House, pending in Senate, 2; recalled by author of 
bill, 1. 

In closing, I want to take this opportunity to thank the 
committees, their chairmen, and membership for their coop- 
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eration in helping to put over the majority program in the 
House during this session. They have been as helpful and 
as fine as is humanly possible. 

A study of the following statistical recapitulation will 
demonstrate beyond all doubt that the Seventy-sixth Congress 
is a working Congress: 

The total laws of the first session, Seventy-sixth Congress, 
numbered 279. 

The House passed 615 House bills and 46 House joint reso- 
lutions and 279 Senate bills and 18 Senate joint resolutions. 

There were introduced in the House 7,541 bills, 297 resolu- 
tions, 381 joint resolutions, 35 concurrent resolutions, 

The House committees made 1,471 reports. 

Fourteen Senate bills and Senate joint resolutions were 
pending on House calendars. 

There were 500 bills entered upon the Consent Calendar, of 
which 448 were acted upon, leaving 52 upon the calendar. 

Nineteen motions to discharge committees from considera- 
tion of bills were filed, 18 of which did not receive a sufficient 
number of signatures for entry on the calendar of such mo- 
tions. One motion to discharge committees was placed on 
the Discharge Calendar. 

The President transmitted to the House 5 messages, which 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union; executive departments transmitted 1,061 
communications, 

Petitions filed numbered 5,188. 


The Spending-Lending Bill and What We Should 
Do to Bring About Recovery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, in taking my position against 
the enormous increase in our national debt and our national 
contingent liabilities that inevitably would have resulted from 
the so-called “spending-lending bill” I had in mind the sorry 
picture of 10,000,000 or 12,000,000 good Americans—as good 
as you or I—out of work and not knowing in their despair 
where to turn or what to do to earn their daily bread; the 
picture of 2,000,000 more struggling to maintain themselves 
and their families on the synthetic employment and meager 
wages of W. P. A. work-relief rolls, and 950,000 more equally 
good and true Americans who have been certified for W. P. A. 
employment in the various States and localities and who, 
after suffering the anguish of a long and seemingly intermi- 
nable period of waiting, find that they cannot get the work 
for which they have been certified. 

These people have been, and are, on my mind and my heart 
to the exclusion of all things else. They are the tragic 
victims of our economic maladjustments. They are the 
ones who are groping through the Garden of Gethsem- 
ane, with spirits drooping and minds heavily laden, hoping 
against hope, with no sign or signal pointing the way out. 

Mr. Speaker, I speak sincerely when I say that I would 
rather be a true friend of these people in the darkness of 
their night than anything else I can imagine. They are 
America’s No. 1 problem. They deserve the very best we 
can give them in sound thinking and sound action. They 
are our brothers and sisters, our flesh and blood, innocent 
victims of the indescribable economic cataclysm which they 
had no part in creating. If there be Members of Congress 
whose hearts fail to warm up to them in love and sympathy, 
I can only say that such Members deserve no place in this 
great legislative body. 

Let us not minimize the importance of the problem pre- 
sented. Let us not imagine that it is a problem from which 
anyone can disassociate himself. Let us not forget that 
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unless the maladjustments are corrected and times get bet- 
ter, any one of us may find himself ground under the mill- 
stone. As an approach to the subject we would do well to 
turn for inspiration to sacred philosophy and remember this 
injunction: 

Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye 
even so unto them. 

What, then, can we do to help these unfortunates? The 
answer, I believe, is this: 

We can help them most if we will assist business and 
industry to take over into regular jobs the millions now on 
work relief or without employment of any kind. Until such 
time as that transfer can be made we must appropriate 
generously for relief, for people living under the American 
flag must not be allowed to go hungry and naked. 

I yield to no one in my admiration of the many fine con- 
structive things that have been done by our national admin- 
istration. The handling of the bank situation, the guaranty 
of bank deposits, the regulation of “blue sky” vendors, the 
Saving of countless thousands of homes and farms from fore- 
closure, and other achievements I might mention were serv- 
ices of the highest order for which President Roosevelt will be 
entitled to a permanent place in history. As a Member of 
Congress, I was glad to cooperate and to do my part in 
bringing about these reforms. 

But the time comes when there must be an end of the 
spending program—when every additional dollar appropri- 
ated, except for imperative necessities, becomes a nail to 
fasten and perpetuate conditions that are intolerable. I 
believe that time has arrived. My vote against the spend- 
ing-lending bill was a vote against debt. 

It was a vote against debt, because I believe that debt, with 
threat of still more debt, is the biggest factor now retarding 
recovery and normal reemployment. 

The railroad trainman, if he be a sound thinker, does not 
want to run the railroad. But he wants the railroad to run. 
He wants it to run so he may have regular employment, 
under the best of working conditions, at a wage that will 
enable him to raise and educate his children and save some- 
thing for the rainy day. So it is with our friends in all of 
the laboring crafts. They do not want the miserable wages 
of a relief worker. They do not want anything tinged with 
charity. They want constant employment with compensa- 
tion sufficient to support themselves and their loved ones, 
and they have a God-given right to that employment. What 
they want is that factories shall open and that all businesses 
and industries shall operate, so as to furnish a labor market 
that will give work under happy conditions to all who want 
work. 

But business and industry are now atrophied with fear 
and will never thaw cut until assurance is received that there 
will be an end of debt increases and colossal deficits: We 
have tried spending for 6 years, and candor compels the 
admission that our employment situation is improved little, 
if any, compared with what it was 6 years ago. 

I sincerely believe that a cessation of spending is the only 
policy that will save us; the only policy that will restore 
general employment in private industry; the only policy that 
will bring about general recovery, contentment, and 
happiness. 

It was reasoning along this line that led me to vote against 
the spending-lending bill. My vote was not a hasty and in- 
considerate act, but was cast after much thought and re- 
flection. In voting against this measure, which would im- 
pose colossal new debts and liabilities on the country, I voted 
to give business and industry an opportunity to revive and 
to reopen millions of jobs to those who are now on work 
relief pauper wages or who have no jobs at all. 

I believe that the passage of that bill carrying $1,950,000,000 
would have been a final knock-out blow to business and 
industrial revival. As competent experts on national financ- 
ing as we have in America have agreed that $45,000,000,000 
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is as large a national debt limit as this country could safely 
impose upon itself and that any debt beyond that limit would 
cross the border line of danger. In recognition of that con- 
sensus Congress passed a law fixing $45,000,000,000 as the debt 
limit of the United States. Our national debt, with the legis- 
lation encompassed in bills passed at the recent session, is 
2 about 844,500,000, 000, or within half a billion of the 

The spending-lending bill, if enacted, would repeal the 
statutory debt limitation by indirection and would fasten 
upon the taxpayers of our country contingent liabilities that 
would be appalling. This would darken our whole business 
and industrial prospect, and would be very, very bad. 

Undoubtedly the bill was born of the best intentions and 
the noblest humanitarian purposes, but I believe its passage 
would have had a most unfortunate effect in preventing, or 
at least in retarding, the recovery for which we all so fondly 
pray. 


The “Nerve” of Moley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I read with increasing dis- 
appointment, if not disgust, the articles by Raymond Moley 
appearing serially in the Saturday Evening Post. One is 
assuredly impressed with Moley’s faithlessness and brazen 
conceit. He probably received a goodly sum for his efforts 
from the antiadministration Saturday Evening Post. He 
barters away the fine and gracious tokens of the friendship 
that existed between him and the President. Secrets of state 
are for anyone’s gaze. He sells for a mess of porridge the 
confidence Roosevelt reposed in him. 

Moley grudgingly praises Roosevelt, but only when neces- 
Sary. He never fails to smudge him with mean phrases and 
snide remarks; for example, Roosevelt’s “facts and knowledge 
were neither exact nor orderly”; he “is often inaccurate in 
conversation.” He ever strives to disparage the Roosevelt 
administration and most of its adherents. 

Moley makes of himself the “cock of the walk.” He struts 
and preens his feathers. No one is correct but he. One 
wonders how in thunder Roosevelt has managed without him 
these last few years. He thumbs his suspenders and practi- 
cally says, “Without me Roosevelt, in the earlier period of 
his administration, would have been like a ship without a 
rudder.” 

Thank goodness, Washington is well rid of his bluster and 
conceit. Roosevelt finally plucked his plumage. That is why, 
in all likelihood, Moley is so angry and bitter. 

Moley’s belittling of some of Roosevelt’s main supporters 
is contemptible. His allusions to Hull are wretched. His re- 
cital of events leading up to the London Economic Conference 
is the climax of perfidy. No confidence is sacred. He strips 
himself of every garment of fairness and decency and stands 
naked in his sordidness. 

Roosevelt made him—lifted him out of obscurity. He be- 
comes a beggar on horseback. He rewards his benefactor by 
trying to stab him in the back. A facile pen and an easy 
flow of language does not excuse his meanness. 

I paraphrase a story he tells of a newly elected alderman 
who prayed: “O Lawd, keep me from temptation. But if de 
traction company”—in Moley’s case the Saturday Evening 
Post—“tempts me and ah fall—and write these articles of 
my faithlessness—let it be a big fat temptation that ah falls 
to.” 
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We Should Expand Our Good Samaritan Program 
While Enacting Remedial Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1939 


Mr, MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, all Members 
no doubt feel great concern about the social-security measure 
now in conference. The conferees have been devoting much 
time and energy to this highly important and complicated 
bill, with nearly 200 amendments proposed by the other body, 
and will bring the best that human judgment can furnish in 
the solution of the problems, and undoubtedly they have the 
prayers of all of us who believe in the great social program 
for a correct solution of some of our difficulties. There are 
several amendments which I hope the conferees will accept 
and concur in. For my own part, I would like to see a larger 
proportion of funds contributed by the Federal Government. 
It will be pleasing to me to have the United States put up 
two-thirds to match the State’s one-third, within reasonable 
limits, for most of these benefits. 

There is one field of division, as for instance, in regard to 
crippled children and also in regard to vocational rehabili- 
tation of disabled persons, in which the Federal Government 
has been contributing one-third to match the State’s two- 
thirds. Now it is proposed in those two respects that the 
Federal Government should contribute 50 percent to the 
State’s 50 percent, up to a certain limit. I certainly favor 
this move to increase the Federal contribution. I notice also 
that the Senate has been more generous than the House in 
that for vocational rehabilitation the minimum for each 
State has had a suggested increase from $20,000 to $30,000. 
From a fairly intimate knowledge of the situations in cer- 
tain States, I heartily approve of this Senate amendment and 
hope it may be concurred in. 

I am glad to note that certain increases have been sug- 
gested over and above the provision in existing law amount- 
ing to $1,020,000 in the case of crippled children and 
$2,000,000 in the case of vocational rehabilitation, which will 
be thrown in as a part of the matching program, and I fur- 
ther notice that in the case of crippled children an additional 
million dollars has been set up which does not require match- 
ing on the part of the States and that this extra sum will be 
apportioned according to the existing need. Now, I have 
knowledge of certain recent surveys concerning crippled 
children, especially in the State of Arizona, and I am inclined 
to feel that the need is greater than is officially recognized at 
this moment. Therefore, I am more than pleased with this 
proposal to furnish a million dollars to be divided among the 
States without matching for the further help of crippled 
children. ’ 

It is a well-known fact that whenever a census is taken 
there are usually some individuals who are not counted and 
some items 6f the inquiry overlooked. If that is true of our 
carefully planned official counts, it is likely to be true also 
of the count of crippled children or other unfortunates enu- 
merated. I feel sure, in my own mind, that there are more 
crippled children in the State of Arizona than the official 
records show. 

Great and humane as the task is of caring for crippled chil- 
dren, in mending broken bodies and improving their physical 
well-being, there is another task which ought not to be neg- 
lected. The schooling of crippled children is not so well 
taken care of, and it stands to reason that it ought to be con- 
sidered by a humane government along with hospitalization 
and medical care. Naturally, I would put it first, but at 
least it is equally important and I feel that too little is being 
done along this line. Usually every thinking person realizes 
that the proper care of the oncoming generation is one of 
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the great functions of government, a function which has 
been too long neglected. It is to be hoped that this proposed 
increase of appropriation and enlargement of the function 
and scope of the program is but an earnest of what may yet 
be done by a humanitarian effort to improve the lot of all 
of our people. 


Canadian Commodity Labeling Law—Industry 
Asks Regulation—Wool First 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN A. MARTIN 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, when Congress 
undertakes legislation to prohibit unfair and deceptive acts 
and practices in any branch of industry, there is such a hue 
and cry set up by the beneficiaries of these acts and practices, 
and by Members of Congress who mistakenly take their side 
in the controversy, that it is difficult for a Member overloaded 
with other duties—and every Member is overloaded—to make 
his own investigation and determine where the truth lies. 

When the Securities and Exchange Acts were in process of 
passage through Congress, the president of the New York 
Stock Exchange came to Washington and publicly pro- 
claimed that the enactment of these laws would destroy the 
stock and bond exchanges of the country, and do vast and 
irreparable injury to the great stock and bond business and 
the investments of the people. Nothing has been destroyed, 
except the president of the New York Stock Exchange, who 
lost his job over the attack and afterward went to prison. 
The stock and bond business and the exchanges of the 
country are still doing business at the old stand, but under 
rules and regulations which give the people of the United 
States who invest their savings in stocks and bonds a fairer 
chance than they had before; protection against practices 
which destroyed tens of billions of dollars of their savings in 
the great explosion of 1929. A proposal to repeal the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Acts would meet with the instant protest 
of the exchanges themselves. 

The story of the securities and stock exchange legislation 
is the story of regulatory legislation in all other fields of 
finance, commerce, and industry. The same hullabaloo, 
propaganda, lobbying, and all the other tricks of the trade 
to confuse and to frustrate. 

Applying these observations to the Wool Labeling Act, it is 
almost incredible how long and successfully the game can be 
played in the face of seemingly overwhelming odds. I know 
of no legislation before Congress in the past 7 years which has 
received such overwhelming support. The farm organiza- 
tions of the country, which are a unit for wool labeling, com- 
ment that it is the first time that agriculture and labor have 
united in support of a piece of legislation. In addition to 
these is such a great organization as the National Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. i, 

Representatives of all three of these great organized groups 
testified before the subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Interstate Commerce that they have been pressing for this 
legislation for 20 to 25 years. In addition to these, there are 
many large consumers’ organizations in the country endorsing 
this legislation. Even the textile workers’ organization joined 
all these others in support of fiber-identification legislation. 

Equally significant is the fact that not a single organiza- 
tion, large or small, representing the farmers, the workers, 
the women, or the consumers of the country, have protested 
the legislation in the 3 continuous years it has been before 
the committees of the House and Senate. 

The movement is by no means confined to the United 
States. Only recently Canada, our great neighbor to the 
north, has put into effect legislation governing the grading 
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and marketing of commodities and establishing commodity 
standards, under a commission known as the Dominion Trade 
and Industry Commission. This commission was established 
in 1935. In the last session of Parliament the commission 
was implemented with legislation supplementing the act. 

Wool, the first industry affected, itself sought the fixing of 
rigid standards. The regulations finally recommended by 
the commission resulted from conferences attended by the 
Canadian Woolen and Knit Goods Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, experts from the National Research Council, and the 
commission itself. The textile manufacturers are working 
out among themselves the basis for standards in fabrics. As 
experience is gained from the application of this first set of 
regulations affecting wool fabrics, it is expected gradually to 
extend the application of standards to many commodities. 
Not only wool but all other fibers used in fabrics are to be 
defined and regulated. 

Wool means the product from the fleece of a sheep or 
lamb, Angora goat, camel, or like natural animal fiber. Cot- 
ton means the product made from the fibrous material of 
the cotton plant. Linen means the product made from the 
fibrous material of the flax plant. Silk means natural silk, 
the product from the cocoon of the silk worm. Rayon means 
the textile fiber of yarn produced chemically from cellulose 
or with a cellulose base. 

When a combination of two or more textile fibers is used, 
all must be indicated, providing they each amount to more 
than 5 percent. 

Descriptive terms, such as botany, lisle, mercerized, crepe, 
chiffon, must be used only in combination with the descrip- 
tion of the fiber; for example, botany wool, lisle cotton, mer- 
cerized cotton, rayon crepe, silk chiffon. 

Trade names or brands may not suggest a fiber content 
except in combination with the word or words authorized 
for describing the actual fiber content. 

This will give an idea of the scope and character of the 
Canadian law. The legislation has grown out of the neces- 
sity of protecting the consumer. Unless the United States 
follows suit, we may anticipate American money crossing 
the line to get what it pays for. 


An Answer to “Reactionary” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, those who are more inter- 
ested in propaganda than in honesty have been asserting 
for years that the Republican Party is reactionary. We 
have been labeled in the public prints as a group devoted 
to the preservation of the status quo in industry, finance, 
and government. Students of government have known for 
years that this charge is utterly untrue. 

Republican leaders have pioneered in dozens of the most 
progressive movements of American history. We fostered 
and developed the direct primary; we battled for legislation 
designed to curb child labor. G. O. P. leadership is respon- 
sible for much of the minimum-wage regulation which pre- 
vails in the States of the Federal Union. The so-called 
“liberals” like to forget that the first anti-injunction-labor bill 
was passed by an overwhelmingly Republican Congress. 
They seek to make us forget, too, that such devices as the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation were first conceived and 
introduced under Republican national leadership. 

If further proof is needed to demonstrate the active in- 
terest of the Republican Party in forward-looking steps for 
industry and government, the conclusions of the special 
subcommittee of the United States Senate, created to study 
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industrial profit sharing, should serve as convincing evi- 
dence. In the deliberations of this committee, Senator 
ARTHUR VANDENBERG, of Michigan, one of the leading Re- 
publicans in the upper Chamber of our Congress, was the 
most active participant. His thought guided the investiga- 
tion, stimulated its thinking, and aided greatly in deter- 
mining its conclusions. 

The Senate subcommittee found that, surveying industrial 
conditions by and large, peaceful relationships and labor 
efficiency were materially promoted where profit-sharing 
plans have been in operation for a considerable time. Of 
course, it was not the purpose of this group to discover 
how to earn the profits for sharing. Yet the first point is 
clearly made. Republicans are not in opposition to the pro- 
gressive development of industrial programs. They are no 
less eager than their liberal colleagues to enhance Ameri- 
can business prosperity and to hasten the day when labor 
will enjoy its right to work to the fullest possible extent. 

Meanwhile, the question continues unanswered, How shall 
we gain the profits which will make possible a profit-sharing 
scheme on any tangible basis? The New Deal remains as 
silent on this vexing question as ever. Until this problem 
is solved, the work of progressive Republican thinkers will 
be wasted on the desert air. 

The myth of reactionary Republicans has been steadily 
created by the subtle propagandists of the New Deal. It is 
high time that it were laid to rest along with the sorry 
corpse of the New Deal itself. 


Alcohol Blends and the Carbon Monoxide Hazard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to place in the RECORD 
at this time an answer to a resolution printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of July 17, 1939, on a subject that is of 
vital importance to the Nation. The answer comes from the 
pen of one of the foremost authorities on carbon monoxide 
in the country, Prof. L. C. Lichty, associate professor of 
mechanical engineering at Yale University. Undoubtedly one 
of the great students of the entire subject, Professor Lichty’s 
remarks will prove of great value to the country. 

I appreciate the unanimous consent given to me to present 
this brochure and thank the Members. 

The matter referred to follows: 


A resolution of the Multnomah Civic Club, of Portland, Oreg., 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of July 17, 1939, which reso- 
lution urges Members of Congress and the President of the United 
States to make mandatary the blending of 10 percent of alcohol with 
gasoline on grounds that are not only false but also dangerously 
misleading. The resolution erroneously states that blending 10 
percent of alcohol with gasoline eliminates the carbon monoxide 
present in exhaust gases and the attendant hazard-to health and 
life. 

Extensive research under rigidly controlled conditions which as- 
sure scientific accuracy has conclusively established that the 
amount of carbon monoxide in exhaust gases is dependent upon the 
carburetor setting and condition of the engine and not on the type 
of liquid fuel used; further, that when carburetors are comparably 
adjusted for the particular air-fuel requirements of gasoline, 10- 
percent or 20-percent alcohol blends, there will be no sensible differ- 
ence in the carbon-monoxide content of exhaust gases. These find- 
ings resulted from exhaustive tests on the products of combustion 
of gasoline, 10-percent alcohol blends and 20-percent blends, which 
were made at the School of Engineering, Yale University, by a co- 
research worker, C. W. Phelps, and myself, and which were published 
by the American Chemical Society in its official journal, Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry, May 1937 issue. 

The results of these tests clearly show not only the complete lack 
of truth of propaganda that alcohol blends will eliminate carbon 
monoxide from exhaust gases, but point to the vicious danger that 
such propaganda might lead to a false sense of security in motorists 
purchasing alcohol blends, encouraging carelessness, which might 
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result in death. I quote the findings of the tests most pertinent 
to this point: 

“2. The carbon monoxide present in exhaust gases will be practi- 
cally the same for both gasoline and alcohol blends if comparable 
air-fuel ratios are used, At maximum power air-fuel ratios, about 
2.7 and 3.8 percent carbon monoxide is found in the exhaust of 
a single- and a multi-cylinder engine, respectively, regardless of 
the fuels used. In other words, at the same richness of mixture 
the carbon monoxide will be practically the same for all fuels used. 

“7, Under conditions in which a health hazard from carbon 
monoxide does exist from the operation of automobile engines on 
gasoline, the substitution for gasoline of gasoline-alcohol blends 
con 10 to 20 percent of alcohol would not eliminate or 
sensibly reduce this hazard. Obviously, therefore, it is dangerous 
to operate an automobile engine in a closed room or garage be- 
cause of the carbon monoxide in both the exhaust and blow-by 
gases, regardless of whether gasoline or alcohol blends are used.” 

The unwise resolution of the Multnomah Civic Club states 
“e „ that the poison gas known as carbon monoxide is the 
product of imperfect combustion, and is present in all kinds of 
smoke, especially in the exhaust of internal-combustion engines,” 
and “* + + the form of monoxide given off by the combustion 
of gasoline or petrol is one of the worst forms of this poison,” 
and “* * + that the only remedy is to augment the combusti- 
bility of the fuel in the engine by the addition of alcohol, so that 
the combustion will become so perfect that all monoxide and soot 
will be consumed.” 

Only the first statement is correct. The second and third are 
absolutely false. Incomplete or imperfect combustion is an in- 
evitable result of normal operation of present-day internal-com- 
bustion engines using any liquid fuel, and is controllable within 
limits by carburetor settings, although dependent to same degree 
on engine conditions. Thus carbon monoxide is always present 
in exhaust gases at adjustments for satisfactory performance, 
particularly in automobile engines. 

Proponents of alcohol fuels would do well to curb their enthusi- 
asm and confine their claims to well-established technical facts, 
This is especially true in regard to carbon monoxide in exhaust 
gases, where public health and human life are at stake. 


What the Roosevelt Administration Has Meant to 
Minority Groups 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ARTHUR W. MITCHELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, in turbulent times such as 
the world is passing through at this moment, I think it is 
well for this body to give attention to the security, the wel- 
fare, and justice to minority groups. You will probably re- 
call that on April 10, when I was eulogizing the life and 
work of the late Senator James Hamilton Lewis, of Illinois, 
I used these words: I quote, “I am in position to know real 
friends as many of you might not be. I have come in con- 
tact with men of all races and of all nations, in this country 
and in many foreign countries. Because of the color and 
hue of my skin and the race with which I am identified, I 
have an opportunity to see the bigness of men’s hearts as a 
great many people cannot see it.” Minority groups must 
study and understand the trend of national affairs of this 
day in order to survive. I have always manifested a deep 
interest in the welfare of minority groups. 

Mr. Speaker, permit me to call attention to a telegram 
which I sent to the President of the United States from 
Chicago, Ill., October 12, 1938, with reference to another 
minority group. 


OCTOBER 12, 1938. 
Hon. FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT, 
President, United States, Washington, D. C.: 

As representative of a minority group in America, an under- 
privileged group which has been subjected to prejudice and mis- 
treatment from time to time, we are interested in the attitude of 
majority groups throughout the world toward minority groups. At 
the present time we are greatly disturbed because of the intolerance 
of certain major groups toward the Jewish people residing in Euro- 
pean countries and wish to have our voice heard in the interest of 
justice and fair play for all racial groups. We believe that the 
same spirit of intolerance which is working so tremendously against 
the safety and sacred rights of the Jewish people, if permitted to 
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go unchallenged, will manifest itself sooner or later against all 
minority groups, perhaps in all parts of the world. Your fairness 
toward all human beings, the good-neighbor spirit between nations 
and races which you have been foremost in proclaiming and pro- 
moting, causes us to request you, the highest representative of our 
Government, to use every reasonable and peaceable means at your 
command in securing protection for the Jewish people in this hour 
of sad calamity. 


ARTHUR W. MITCHELL, 
Congressman, First Illinois District. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington. 

My Dear Mr. MITCHELL: I fully appreciate the concern expressed 
by you in your telegram of October 12, 1938, regarding the Palestine 
situation. I have on numerous occasions, as you know, expressed 
my sympathy in the establishment of a national home for the Jews 
in Palestine, and, despite the set-backs caused by the disorders there 
during the last few years, I have been heartened by the progress 
which has been made and by the remarkable accomplishments of 
the Jewish settlers in that country. 

As I have had occasion to inform.a number of Members of 
Congress within the past few days, we have kept constantly before 
the British Government, through our Ambassador in London, the 
interest which the American people have in Palestine, and I have 
every reason to believe that that Government is fully cognizant of 
public opinion on the matter in this country. We were assured, 
in the discussions which took place in London a little more than 
a year ago, that the British Government would keep us fully in- 
formed of any proposals which it might make to the Council of 
the League of Nations for the modification of the Palestine man- 
date. We expect, therefore, to have the opportunity afforded us 
of communicating to the British Government our views with re- 
spect to any changes in the mandate which may be proposed as 
a result of the forthcoming report of the Palestine Partition Com- 
mission. I understand, however, that, under the terms of our 
convention with Great Britain regarding the Palestine mandate, 
we are unable to prevent modifications in the mandate. The most 
we can do is to decline to accept as applicable to American interests 
any modifications affecting such interests unless we have given our 
assent to them. 

You may be sure that we shall continue to follow the situation 
with the closest attention. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

The attitude taken by the President, as expressed in this 
letter, is indicative of the fine tolerant spirit of fair play and 
justice which he has shown to minority groups throughout his 
entire administration. It takes more than ordinary courage 
for a white American in ofñce to deal with absolute fairness 
and justice toward Negroes. This should not be the fact, but 
everyone at all conversant with conditions in America knows 
this is a fact. 

It is to the everlasting credit of this administration that 
President Roosevelt has been fair and just to all the minority 
groups in America, including my group. There have come 
many matters before him for consideration which tested his 
tolerance, patience, and absolute justice toward racial groups. 
In every case he has measured up to the standard. It is my 
opinion that the Negro has received more consideration, a 
larger degree of justice and actual help from the administra- 
tion of President Franklin Delano Roosevelt than he has re- 
ceived from all of the other administrations since Lincoln. 
What, then, has the Negro to quarrel about insofar as the 
continuation of this administration in power is concerned? 
This administration has not only given a larger number of 
Negroes responsible and well-paying jobs than any other 
administration but it has reached down to the sharecroppers 
and day laborers, whether white or black, and said to them: 
“This is your Government; you are entitled to benefits and 
protection from this Government the same as the richest 
man in the Nation.” 

I ask once more, What has this administration done dur- 
ing its 7 years of handling the Nation’s affairs to offend my 
group—the Negroes of America? Has any administration 
other than this one ever given attention to the type of houses 
in which Negroes live, and has said to them “the Government 
will assist you in the acquisition of homes and will build for 
your use decent quarters in which to rear your families”? 
Does the Negro quarrel with the administration for this? 
Does the Negro disapprove the thousands of colored high- 
school and college boys and girls who have been aided in their 
struggles through school by this administration? Is the 
Negro displeased with the administration because it has 
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opened up thousands of schools for adults and today hun- 
dreds of thousands of Negroes who could not read nor write 
are being taught at the expense of the Federal Government? 
Should the Negro quarrel with this administration because 
it has created more than a million jobs for them and saved 
them from starvation? 

I wish to say again that I am at a loss to find a single rea- 
son why the Negroes of America should look with disapproval 
upon the administration of Franklin Delano Roosevelt. I 
stand here speaking in my humble capacity and hail our great 
President as being the greatest humanitarian this Nation or 
any other nation has seen. He is second only to the Christ. 
{Applause.] 


Un-American Activities 


REMARKS 


oF 


HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1939 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, the city of New York dur- 
ing the past several months has become the victim of an 
experiment that has long passed the stages of rumor. This 
experiment is singularly identical with the one which took 
place in Rome, Berlin, and Madrid—Fascist inspired, they 
rapidly swept beyond the confines of mere experiment, became 
threats, and eventually reality. In order to prevent such 
realization of the aims of Europe’s totalitarian states from 
occurring in America, the truth behind this latest Fascist 
experiment must be revealed. 

The nucleus of this activity, fostered by the misnamed 
Christian Front, takes on a new meaning when the methods, 
membership, and aims of this organization are studied and 
analyzed. 

To many outside of New York City the name “Christian 
Front” may have no meaning. In New York it is rapidly 
spelling fear, bewilderment, and a form of persecution of cer- 
tain of New York’s minorities. The persecution of the Jews 
has suddenly arisen in our own country. Here in a demo- 
cratic country settled by peoples fleeing from persecution of 
one form and another it arises and threatens to outstrip any 
former menace of racial or religious persecution experienced 
by the inhabitants of these United States. Those who were 
ashamed of the wild night rides of the perfidious Ku-Klux 
Klan or the terrorism of the Black Legion can well prepare 
their bending heads for another mechanical dip if the present 
spread of the Christian Front is not curtailed. 

Our committee on un-American activities has thus far re- 
ported the possibility that General Moseley has Fascist lean- 
ings, and has provided the press with occasional news items 
of investigations to come and more frequently with some 
commonplace item of almost universal knowledge that sup- 
posedly was echoed by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Dres], or one of his associates. More frequently, however, 
the public has been made to feel that the committee was a 
farce and the Government was willing to ignore the open 
operations of undeniably Nazi-Fascist groups. 

It does not take $125,000, or an extensive investigation to 
uncover un-American activities in New York City. One week 
spent attending open meetings and speaking to the leaders 
of these meetings would convince any sincere American that 
something un-democratic was afoot. 

What is the Christian Front? Why is it ignored? Why 
are its leaders—well known in New York City—permitted to 
openly plot the overthrow of democracy? Must independent 
citizens be forced to carry on a fight to subdue these un- 
American individuals themselves, or is their government will- 
ing to give the help and cooperation it owes her citizens. It 
would be well to keep in mind that the history of revolution 
in democratic countries arose directly from the unfulfilled 
promises of democracy. 
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THE CHRISTIAN FRONT 


The Christian Front in New York City is an autonomous 
militant structure whose purpose is to link together a group 
of independent organizations into a closely knit unit with 
the aim of inspiring a Nazi form of government in America. 
This organization has no offices, and handles its business 
through P. O. Box 69, Station G, New York City. Its leaders 
are Walter D. Ogden, secretary, and Marcel Honore, presi- 
dent. 

Operating independently but directed by the Christian 
Front as to methods are the following organizations: Father 
Coughlin’s Social Justice Distributors Club, Crusaders for 
Americans, German-American Bund (O. D. storm troopers), 
German-American Business League, American Nationalists, 
American Nationalists Youth Division, Citizens Protective 
League, American Patriots, Christian Mobilizers, Christian 
Workers’ Alliance. 

As you will note, the names of these organizations in no 
way signify their purpose. However, taken separately and 
analyzed, their true purpose is easily ascertained. 

First, the American Patriots—certainly a desirable name for 
a worthy organization, but not for a group whose history has 
been smirched with un-American mire ever since its incep- 
tion. Its leader is A. Allen Zoll, at present indicted for at- 
tempted extortion of $7,500 from radio station WMCA, which 
refused to carry Father Coughlin’s radio program without first 
approving the script. This same Zoll visited Goebbels in 
Berlin at the Hotel Adlon in 1936. Shortly thereafter he 
offered the services of his organization to Dr. Roy Akagi, 
Japanese propagandist, for $5,000 a month. Zoll’s bail was 
taken care of by Seward Collins, who last year put up $5,000 
bail for Mrs. Maria Griebl, held as a material witness in the 
Nazi spy case. The American Patriots had attained noto- 
riety earlier this year when they were refused meeting space 
at Carnegie Hall, due to suspicion as to their true patriotism, 
and went instead to the Hotel Great Northern. State Sena- 
tor John J. McNaboe expressed surprise, as did other eminent 
speakers who were invited as guests and found the American 
Patriots the antithesis of their name. 

The Crusaders for Americanism is headed by two indi- 
viduals, George A. Van Nosdall and Edwin Westphall. This 
organization plays to the group of its followers in typical 
Nazi fashion. They appeal to the underdog instincts of 
their group and give them artificially inflated egos by sup- 
plying a scapegoat in the guise of the Jew. 

Let us examine Van Nosdall: Van Nosdall, a member of 
the German-American Bund, refers to Fritz Kuhn as the 
greatest living American and idolizes Hitler. A violent 
anti-Semite, he stated from the platform of their meeting 
place—Tri-Boro Hall, One Hundred and Thirty-eighth Street, 
the Bronx: 

When we get through with the Jews in America, they will think 


the treatment they received in Germany was nothing * * 
Judaistic gore will soon flow in the gutters of New York city. 


Edwin Westphall, another of the Crusaders for American- 
ism leaders, said on June 20, 1939: 

When you are in a crowd, yell Kill the Jews” * * * what 
we need here is another Franco or Hitler * * * three cheers 


for Moseley, our new leader, and three cheers for Coughlin, who is 
our new Hitler. 


Another frequent speaker for the Crusaders for Ameri- 
canism is Wilhelm Kunze, press agent for the German- 
American Bund. He admits making numerous trips to Ger- 
many in the last 6 years, and has learned to emphasize the 
importance of the Aryan theory. He eulogizes America’s 
“patriots” (?), Moseley, Deatherage, Kuhn, Edmondson, and 
Coughlin, and warns the audience to stick by their organ- 
izations as the time is rapidly coming for a show-down. He 
then rushes into a discussion of the advantages of national 
socialism to Americans, the abolition of States’ rights, and 
the forming of a strong central government. “When the 
mew wave finally sweeps the country,” Kunze said, “the 
so-called defense weapons of Jews and Communists, such 
as liberalism, democracy, and tolerance, will be thrown into 
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the ashean.” Frequent “heils” and use of the Fascist salute 
punctuate Kunze’s talks. 

This same organization boasts that it was the first to sell 
Father Coughlin’s Social Justice at Times Square and to 
establish the Sunday picket line on radio station WMCA. 

The German-American Bund has already achieved noto- 
riety through its encampments, its leader, Fritz Kuhn, and 
its most recent violation of the uniform laws of New Jersey, 
which resulted in the removal of the camp’s liquor license. 
Possibly this punishment was reasoned on the basis that with- 
out a little inebriating fluid the bund members would not 
drill, plan for the downfall of democracy, or indulge in their 
favorite pastime; that is, Jew-baiting. The German-Ameri- 
can Bund boasts in its membership such men as Fritz Kuhn, 
James Wheeler-Hill, Wilhelm Kunze. In the past they have 
had such members as Severin Winterscheidt, of the Julius 
Streicher entourage, and twice arrested on immorality 
. charges; Dr. Griebl; and J. C. Fitting, the phony minister 
from North Bergen, N. J. 


Fritz Kuhn, presently awaiting trial for mismanagement. 


of the bund’s funds, was pronounced guilty of larceny in Ger- 
many, fied Germany when he committed his second theft 
and entered the United States from Mexico, falsifying his 
citizenship papers. This record of Kuhn’s is known to Gov- 
ernment authorities but no action has been taken on it. 

James Wheeler-Hill specializes in his contacts with Count 
Vonsiatsky’s White Guard Russian troops. He was called 
before the McNaboe investigating committee in June 22, 1938, 
and claimed to have been born in the United States, although 
there is a record that he was born in Baku, Russia. On Jan- 
uary 13, 1937, he addressed a White Guard Russian meeting 
in the Russian language, inciting racial hatred against the 
Jews. A 

On October 8, 1937, he gave a like speech before the White 
Russian Officers’ Club in New York City. Wheeler-Hill is 
also valuable to the Nazis in America because of his Italian 
Fascist connections. On September 7, 1937, he was guest of 
honor of the Circulo Mario Morgantini. For-his character 
reference, one can apply to the Star Printing Co., of New 
York City, from which firm he was fired because of incom- 
petence. 

Kuhn has issued edicts to bund members all over the 
United States—there are at present 93 locals of the bund, 
called Ortsgruppen, each headed by their Ortsgruppen- 
Fuehrer—warning all German-Americans to oppose the 
melting-pot principle and to form a strong racial bloc. In 
this way Kuhn hopes to form a German minority popula- 
tion in the United States. His plan is simple. If the Ger- 
man-Americans cannot Americanize, they must of necessity 
isolate themselves in opposition to democracy. Then they 
are to play the same part played by the German minority 
in the destruction of the Czechoslovakian democracy. 

This report on the German-American Bund is in no man- 
ner to be construed as an attack on German-Americans in 
the United States. I am firmly convinced that not more 
than one-tenth of the German-American population in the 
United States sympathizes with the bund or with the Nazi 
form of government. However, this nine-tenths must be 
protected from the strong-arm methods of the organized 
one-tenth, who employ techniques ranging from terrorizing 
to the packing of meetings in order to gain control of various 
German societies. The slogan “My country, right or wrong” 
in reference to Germany is first applied. Failing to convince 
with this weak bit of propagandizing, they resort to threats 
of bodily harm to those relatives and friends visiting in 
Germany. Proportionately few of our German-Americans 
do not have relatives abroad. 

In New York City alone the list of German-American soci- 
eties controlled by Nazi sympathizers is quite impressive— 
the United German Societies of Brooklyn, the League of 
Sudeten Germans, the League of the Saarlanders, the Citizens’ 
Protective League, the German-American Voters’ League, the 
German-American Business League, the Grovewood Social 
Club, the German-American Settlement League, the United 
German Societies of Westchester County. 
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The Christian Front as an autonomous unit was organized 
in August 1938. It was set vp ostensibly with Marcel Honore 
as its president and Walter D. Ogden secretary and treasurer. 
Its earliest platform was one to establish a boycott listing of 
Jewish shopkeepers and manufacturers in addition to an in- 
dex—a pledge to be signed by Christian shopkeepers to buy 
only Christian-made commodities—published by the Greater 
New York Committee for Christian Action. 

When various interested organizations set up to combat 
nazi-ism in the United States began to study the growth of 
nazi-ism the Christian Front organization became more pro- 
nounced in its Fascist leanings. 

Odgen, secretary of the Christian Front, is also one of the 
directors of Zoll’s American Patriots. The Christian Front 
also boasts membership of several ex-radicals: First, Osher, 
president of the Old Transport Workers’ Union; second, Joe 
E. McWilliams, a bund speaker and leader of the Christian 
Mobilizers; third, Stanley E. Smith, president of the American 
Nationalists; fourth, Edward Smythe, president of the Prot- 
estant War Veterans, an alleged criminal; and, fifth, a Mr. 
Burke, retired, United States Navy, and a member of the 
Pelley Silver Shirts. 

The American Nationalists, headed by Stanley E. Smith, 
meets weekly at the Tri-Boro Palace, One Hundred and 
Thirty-eighth Street, the Bronx. One of the frequent speak- 
ers for this group is Joe E. McWilliams, organizer of the 
Christian Mobilizers. Henry Clinton, one of the American 
Nationalists speakers, was cheered lustily June 14, 1939, when 
he told of the need for an armed force ta carry out the de- 
signs of the organization. Smith, their leader, preaches the 
fact that Canada really belongs to the States and should be 
taken back from Great Britain. 

Other leaders of the American Nationalists include Arthur 
Goadby, treasurer; E. Andrews Moriarity, secretary; and 
Robert Edward Edmondson, recognized Nazi propagandists, 
Louis A. Zahne, a Nazi agent, was loaned to this organization 
for public speeches by the bund. Other speakers include 
Major Crandall, former Army officer and former relief official 
in the Home Relief Bureau of New York, fired by Mayor 
LaGuardia for incompetence, and Judge N. W. Rogers, of 
Putnam, N. Y., who is a frequent contributor to the Weckruf, 
official paper of the German-American Bund. 

The Christian Mobilizers is one of the most recent hate 
groups to organize in New York City. Its leader, Joe E. 
McWilliams, claims to be a former Texan, and at an American 
Patriot meeting at the Hotel Great Northern stated that his 
boys from Texas would be able to clean out the Jews in New 
York City when they arrived in the fall. McWilliams is a 
former Communist Party speaker and a member of the Na- 
tional Socialist Party. McWilliams also uses the name of 
Joseph R. MacWilliams. 

Associates of McWilliams are Joseph Paul Antonio, lawyer, 
who makes emotional appeals for members to unite as Chris- 
tian knights against the Jews as Franco’s group did in Spain; 
Arthur Dykman, secretary; Joseph Hartery, allegedly the per- 
son who threw bottles at Mike Quill, New York City council- 
man and American Transport Workers’ Union leader, also 
member of the German-American Bund; Edward Smythe, 
Christian Front member who praises Coughlin and speaks 
frequently about one Rosenfeld—in re the President—with an 
adjective that would indicate illegitimate birth. The mem- 
bership of the Christian Mobilizers is limited to men 18 years 
of age and over. 

It will be noted that all of these groups that operate as 
independent units are tied together by an interlocking group 
of speakers. Leaders of these groups do not limit their 
membership to one group, but frequently appear as mem- 
bers of two or three or more of these groups. 

Literature is ever present at these meetings. Customarily, 
there are two tables flanking either side of the entrance 
to the meeting hall. Displayed on these tables are the 
following publications: Weckruf, official organ of the bund; 
National American, newspaper of the American Nationalists 
Party; Liberation, official magazine of Pelley’s Silver Shirts; 
Social Justice, Father Coughlin’s weekly magazine; Black 
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Shirt, publication of the Italian Fascists; Ilustrierter Beo- 
bachter, published in Munich; in addition to the latest anti- 
semitic literature published by such personalities as Colonel 
Sanctuary or James True. This indicates the cooperation 
-between these groups. The purpose of establishing so many 
of these groups, as explained by their own members, is to 
confuse the public as regards their strength, their purposes, 
and to make it difficult to keep abreast of their plans. How- 
ever, the Christian Front autonomous unit is so con- 
structed that all of the groups could be welded together 
within a few hours’ notice. 

There is also a frequent exchange of meeting places, as 
for example: The Crusaders for Americanism meet every 
Tuesday evening at the Tri-Boro Palace at One Hundred 
and Thirty-eighth Street, the Bronx; the American Na- 
tionalists meet every Wednesday night at the Tri-Boro 
Palace, and the American Nationalists’ youth division 
(under the directorship of the American Nationalists) meets 
several Thursday evenings of each month at the same place. 
The German-American Bund meets in various places, includ- 
ing the Turnverein Hall on Lexington Avenue; Camp Nord- 
land, Andover, N. J.; and Ebling’s Casino, One Hundred 
and Fifty-sixth Street and St. Ann’s Avenue, the Bronx. 
The Citizens’ Protective League meets at the Turnverein 
Hall, the Christian Mobilizers meet at the Tri-Boro Hall, 
Ebling’s Casino, and at Donovan’s Hall, 308 West Fifty-ninth 
Street at Columbus Circle. The Coughlin Social Justice 
Distributors’ Club also meets in Donovan’s Hall, as does the 
Irish Republican group in New York City. This again indi- 
cates a closely knit group of units operating separately in 
order to confuse the public. 

One interesting point that has not been answered by inves- 
tigators of these groups is, Who supports their cause finan- 
cially? They do have expenses, ranging from the cost of 
printing broadsides, magazines, newspapers to the expenses 
incurred by their leaders who for the most part have no visi- 
ble means of financial support. As, for example, how can 
Edwin Westphal, who less than a year ago peddled razor 
blades on Times Square, afford to give all of his time to 
the Crusaders for Americanism without reasonable com- 
pensation? 

Their publications carry little or no advertising and sell 
for less than their cost of production, so that they must op- 
erate at a loss. Membership fees for these organizations 
could not support them for a week. Who does support them? 
Private individuals who desire to spread racial hatred or 
foreign powers who must spread their dogmas if they hope 
to perpetuate their politics? Every indication points to this 
last-named group—methods used, sympathy of members, 
leaders frequently trained in Germany or directly in the 
Nazi employ, literature disseminated frequently of German 
origin or styled after similar propaganda pieces that led to 
the downfall of the German Republic. 

Have these groups actually started riots? Have they dam- 
aged property? Have they harmed individuals? How and 
when have they infringed on other citizens’ rights? 

In May the front of the Lyceum Theater, where Brown 
Danube was being played, was smeared with swastikas. 

On June 12, at One Hundred and Sixty-third Street and 
Amsterdam Avenue, a young girl asked a question of a 
Christian Front speaker and was thrown to the ground 
and pummeled. Two policemen rescued her, but no arrests 
were made. 

On June 14, Samuel Applebaum, a French instructor at 
the New Utrecht High School was walking through Union 
Square. A small group were slandering the Jews and Apple- 
baum protested. He was thrown to the ground and stabbed 
in the hand. 

On June 22, at Two Hundred and Fourth Street and Perry 
Avenue, a woman protested against the abusive language 
used by a speaker in reference to the Jewish race, and was 
thrown down and beaten. 
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On the evening of June 26, a Christian Front meeting was 
being held with an attendance of approximately 500. At the 
height of the evening, a group of hoodlums, several identified 
as Coughlin Social Justice vendors were found hiding among 
parked cars with over-ripe fruit, bottles, and,other danger- 
ous missiles. Quick action on the part of a police sergeant 
and his patrolmen prevented any damage. 

These are but a few incidents that are occurring nightly 
in New York City. 

Father Coughlin, on the evening of July 30, finally openly 
allied himself with the Christian Front. Coughlin claims 
his fight is against Communism, but in effect it has every 
indication of a Nazi inspired movement. He said, “If you 
persist in carrying on your fight by denying us liberty of 
speech, liberty of press, and consequently, liberty in politics, 
we will fight you in Franco’s way, if necessary.” Father 
Coughlin seems to forget that followers of democracy are 
not inclined to sanction Franco’s way, and may be somewhat 
skeptical about Coughlin’s real aims if he advocates recourse 
to Franco’s way. 

It is interesting to note, in speaking of Coughlin, the close 
parallel between some of his material included in Social 
Justice and that released by Goebbels, On December 5, 
1938, Coughlin published a defense of nazi-ism in Social Jus- 
tice entitled “Background of Persecution.” On September 
15, 1935, Paul Joseph Goebbels, Reich Minister of Propa- 
ganda, delivered a speech before the Nazi Party Congress 
at Nuremburg. This speech was published September 10 by 
the Franz Eher Press, Munich. The speech of Goebbels and 
the resultant article by Coughlin are so closely parallel that 
the source of Coughlin’s material can scarcely be denied. 
Let us examine a small portion of this speech and the later 
article by Coughlin. 

Goebbels said: 

On April 30, 1919, in the courtyard of the Luitpold Gymnasium 
in Munich, 10 hostages, among them 1 woman, were shot through 
the back, their bodies rendered unrecognizable, and taken away. 
The act was done at the order of the Communist terriorist Agelhofer 


and under the responsibility of the Jewish-Soviet commissars 
Levien, Levine-Nissen, and Axelrod. 


Coughlin wrote: 


On April 30, 1919, in the courtyard of the Luitpold Gymnasium 
in Munich, 10 hostages, among them 1 woman, were murdered. 
The act was perpetrated by the direct order of the Communist 
terrorist Agelhofer and under the responsibility of the Jewish- 
Soviet commissars Levien, Levien-Nissen, and Axelrod. 


The following magazine piece continued to parallel the 
speech of Goebbels so closely that no doubt is raised as to the 
source of Coughlin’s material. Articles appearing in Social 
Justice are constantly of an anti-Semitic or pro-Nazi nature, 
and yet Coughlin persists in disclaiming anti-Semitism or 
pro-Nazi relationships. 

Coughlin has made many incongruous statements if he 
chooses not to be termed a Fascist. In the October 17, 1938, 
issue of Social Justice, Coughlin defended Hitler’s seizure of 
Austria and the dismemberment of Czechoslovakia. He 
praised Mussolini for his attack on the Ethiopians as was 
reproduced on pages 17-19 of A Series of Lectures on Social 
Justice, by Charles E, Coughlin. In the March 6, 1939, issue 
of Social Justice a pro-Japanese article appears under the by- 
line of Leon Hamilton. His February 13, 1939, issue compares 
the democracies unfavorably with the Fascist powers. In a 
radio speech September 26, 1935, Coughlin advocated the use 
of bullets when any upstart dictator in the United States— 
referring to the President—makes this a one-party Govern- 
ment. This would scarcely indicate a prodemocratic senti- 
ment on the part of Father Coughlin. 

All of these organizations direct their vitriolic speeches 
against the New Deal and every liberal-minded statesman; 
attacks on Mayor LaGuardia, Thomas Dewey, President 
Roosevelt, and so on, are frequent. Policy in reference to 
the Jew ranges from those wha advocate killings and tortures 
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more brutal than those directed by the Gestapo and the 
Uschla to the less violent members who advocate imprison- 
ment or deportation for all those of the Semitic race, and 
for the “gentile bastards” who will not support “our” cause. 

It has been interesting to note the typical Nazi ideology 
followed in the past months, starting with mere hatred of 
international Jewry and now slowly encompassing ail peo- 
ples in the United States who will not back their plan of a 
strong centralized government with the elimination of States’ 
rights. A conflict does arise, however, as to who the leader 
would be. Will it be Fritz Kuhn, the national fuehrer, or 
Coughlin, or, less likely, Joe E. McWilliams, who would be 
satisfied to start as mayor? Whoever it will be, Kuhn prom- 
ises his loyal followers that they will be rewarded with Gover- 
norship and mayoralty posts in major metropolitan areas. 

It is a well-known fact that the work of the Gestapo is 
carefully divided into three groups—the “termites,” the “tor- 
pedoes,” and the “harbor patrols.” New York at the present 
time is overrun with the “termites,” and unless the work of 
this insidious group is counteracted the people of New York 
City may well expect frequent bloody street riots, sabotage, 
and violence of all sorts within a period of months. This can 
be laid to the following sources: The racial hatred and pro- 
Nazi propaganda spread by Father Coughlin’s group, and the 
“termites” branch of the Gestapo whose purpose is to spread 
Nazi propaganda and submit reports to their cell head, who 
in turn reports to Nazi propaganda headquarters in Germany. 

There is no room in a democracy for racial hatred, the 
spread of yarious “isms,” and striving for dissension or plan- 
ning of sabotage. This situation in New York City must be 
remedied if violent mass rioting is to be prevented. 


“Roosevelt Propaganda Attempts To Deceive the 
People” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, in his press releases recently, 
the President has stated that because of Congress’ reduc- 
tion in the amount of appropriations for alleged relief, that 
it was necessary to reduce the number of people to whom 
benefits could be given, and that the failure of Congress to 
pass the so-called housing bill and the so-called spending- 
lending bill would be apt to throw us into the depths of a 
depression. 

What are the facts? 

For alleged relief, the President’s original Budget sub- 
mitted to the Congress on January 5, appearing on page 121 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp called for $1,750,000,000 for the 
W. P. A., the N. Y. A., and the Farm Security Administration. 
The amount finally agreed upon and appropriated by Con- 
gress called for W. P. A. the exact amount that Mr. Roose- 
velt asked for originally in January—$1,477,000,000; for 
N. Y. A.—$100,000,000, or $23,000,000 below the amount 
recommended by the President; for the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration—$143,000,600, or $20,000,000 above the amount 
recommended by the President. For other agencies: 

Puerto Rico, $7,000,000, as against a Budget estimate of 
$10,000,000. 

Administrative expenses, $25,650,000. 

The total ran to $1,752,000,000, or $2,000,000 more than the 
President’s original Budget estimate and $3,000,000 below his 
final estimate. 
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The cut in the suggested appropriation for the N. Y. A. still 
left them $25,000,000 above their previous year’s appropria- 
tions, and the cut did not stop relief activities but only the 
establishment of more camps, which were not relief activities 
at all, and more theater projects, and such things as that. 

Why the President should make such statements and say 
that the failure of Congress to provide the funds that he asked 
for for relief can only be attributed to one purpose, an absolute 
determination to deceive the people. 

With reference to the matters about which some ill-in- 
formed relief workers have been striking, I will say that the 
requirements for the 130-hour week and the elimination from 
the bill of the so-called prevailing wage will be shown by an 
examination of page 20 of the hearings of the Appropriations 
Committee to have been made upon the recommendation of 
Colonel Harrington, the President’s W. P. A. Administrator. 
When you give him just what he asks for and just the way 
he wants it you still have him trying to dodge and shift the 
responsibility because he has neither the character nor the 
courage to stand by his own recommendations, Is it not 
time that the people ceased to be deceived? 

The President has berated Congress for failure to pass the 
so-called housing bill. This would have provided for the 
expenditure of $2,500,000,000 of Federal funds which never 
could have come back into the Treasury. The average cost 
under this program for housing facilities for 1 family to 
the Federal Treasury—entirely out of pocket, with nothing 
coming back—would have been approximately $16,000. How 
many of our people live in a $16,000 house? The facilities 
provided through the Housing Authority, only in rare occa- 
sions, provide housing for the poor people who are obliged 
to give up the cheap quarters they have occupied. In one 
community with which I am somewhat familiar, where they 
actually did tear down some low grade dwellings, the poor 
people who were driven out are now herded 12 families 
to a single house, at higher rent and with poorer quarters 
than they had before. They will, none of them, ever be able 
to live in the gorgeous quarters that are being provided at 
great Federal expense. 

Instead of being a proposition to get rid of slums and pro- 
vide quarters for the poor people, the program is nothing but 
a racket. It had a sob appeal which the President has made 
the most of in his attempts to deceive the people. Out of 
the $800,000,000 which the United States Housing Authority 
has had available for a year and a half, only $68,376,200 had 
been spent by June 30, 1939. As far as providing employ- 
ment goes, it has been a very minor factor. As far as 
creating a big debt and obligations goes, it has done fine. 
As far as providing permanent obligations against the Treas- 
ury goes, it has been a great success. As far as relieving the 
housing conditions and providing for the general welfare 
goes, as compared with the amount of disbursements re- 
quired, it has been a colossal failure. 

The so-called spending-lending bill as reported to the 
House called for $1,950,000,000, as follows: 

(1) To the Public Roads Administration, $500,000,000, to be 
loaned to the State, municipalities, and other public bodies 
to build roads, at a time when all of these outfits that are 
entitled to credit in any way are able to borrow all the money 
that their debt limits will allow in the open market at low 
— of interest. This would not have provided one single 
ob. 

(2) To the Public Works Administration, $350,000,000, 
which could only be used for loans at a time when all of these 
corporations can borrow money up to the debt limit from 
private sources, 

(3) For railroad equipment, $250,000,000, at a time when 
the R. F. C. already has authority to make such loans and 
has at present a borrowing capacity of $2,640,000,000. 

(4) To the Rural Electrification Administration, $350,000,- 
000, to take the place of an authorization for annual 
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appropriations of $40,000,000 for which there has already been 
appropriated and allocated upward of $200,000,000. There is 
now $40,000,000 available for this purpose, an amount suffi- 
cient to take care of all the loans which would be made under 
normal circumstances. 

(5) For tenant farmers and sharecroppers, $400,000,000, 
to be used to loan, mostly in the sections of the South, for 
the building of houses in places where they already have 
more housing facilities than there is demand. It will thus 
be seen that this bill was not a bill which would relieve any- 
thing except as it would provide a racket in the building of 
farmhouses, and where there would be nothing ever coming 
back to the Treasury. The plans were for $2,000 houses for 
tenant farmers who would have no facilities whatever to pay 
back the money. 

The whole program was just a grand fraud upon the 
people of the United States. The only way it was self- 
liquidating was that the minute it went out of the Treasury 
never a cent could have come back. Is it not time that the 
people of America woke up to the way they have been de- 
ceived and the way the administration has tried to avoid 
responsibility for the complete failure of its economic 
policies? 

The program of Tommy Corcoran and Benny Cohen, who 
control Mr. Roosevelt and his policies, has been to destroy 
private initiative, private business, and to do away with the 
private employment of our people. It has brought nothing 
but distress upon our people. 

When Congress does something constructive in stopping 
crazy schemes, it should get the credit for it; and the Presi- 
dent should be blamed for proposing Tommy Corcoran’s and 
Benny Cohen’s destructive schemes. 


Our Economic Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK W. FRIES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. FRIES. Mr. Speaker, Congress’ 10 years of wandering 
in our economic jungle leaves us still with no path out of the 
wilderness. 

Hate, fear, insecurity, and distress in a land of abun- 
dance—a deplorable condition existing in our great America. 

This condition is not an accident. It is a situation made 
possible by and through the stupidity of public Officials 
responsible to their people—officials who have proved incom- 
petent to deal with our economic and social problems. 

To maintain government those in charge of government 
must recognize their responsibilities and give their best to 
the people they represent if respect of government is desired. 

Equality of opportunity is a principle which every states- 
man and representative of the people advocates, but it does 
not exist in this land of plenty at the present moment. 

It seems to be the consensus of opinion amongst business- 
men, professional people, and the country as a whole that 
the method of Congress in dealing with our economic and 
social problems is a miserable failure. 

Our economic problem is entirely different than that of 
any other country in the universe. 

Many who are unfamiliar with the issues which now con- 
cern our American people are of the opinion that we have 
an overproduction of goods. I fail to subscribe to this 
philosophy. The maldistribution of the necessities of life is 
the major problem of our Government. 

It is not overproduction but rather underconsumption of 
the necessities of life which troubles our whole economy and 
our whole people, 
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The disgraceful thing is that it would be a very easy matter 
for the United States Congress to make it possible to correct 
all of the irregularities which now exist in our economic and 
social program. 

Most countries of the universe are troubled with the prob- 
lem of adequate natural resources and adequate production 
of the necessities of life for their people, but our Government 
in our great land is blessed with all of the necessities of life 
man could wish for. 

The distribution of these necessities is pathetic, and the 
United States Congress’ haphazard manner of dealing with 
the problem of economic sufficiency and stability for from 
one hundred and thirty to one hundred and forty million 
people is a discredit to our democracy. 

Many are of the opinion we should continue the old pro- 
gram of attempting to dispose of our surplus products by re- 
ciprocal-trade agreements with other nations. Such an at- 
tempt is impossible of completion, and such a program is 
worse than useless. 

Facts prove beyond contradiction that revolutionary condi- 
tions in the economic and social life of the entire world have 
deprived America of the right to participate in the world 
markets. 

Many are of the opinion we should subsidize our agricul- 
tural products in order to preserve a place in the world 
markets. 

To me this is the height of fallacy. 

Since the World War many countries—to name some, Rus- 
sia, Germany, Italy, and Japan—have established fertile agri- 
cultural areas which produce, among other supplies, all of 
the cotton they can consume. 

Prior to the World War, the world was solely dependent 
upon America for its cotton. Today that situation does not 
exist. The countries above mentioned have developed their 
own cotton fields, and today are our competitors in the 
world’s cotton market. In other words, we have lost the 
cotton business throughout the world. 

The same situation exists in the industrial fields. Many 
of the countries who were solely dependent on America to 
furnish them machinery, automobiles, electrical appliances, 
and so forth, today are producing their own industrial goods, 
and that market is gone and will never be regained for 
America. 

To think we can regain this market is not to face the 
facts. It can never be regained, and it is wishful think- 
ing to think we can recover it. 

AMERICA—-A GREAT NATION, AND NOT JUST A LOOSELY 
SYSTEM OF 48 STATES 

Those of us who honor and love our form of government 
have a responsibility which we must recognize and accept. It 
is absolutely essential that we deal forthrightly and earnestly 
with the problems which beset America if we desire to con- 
tinue our form of democracy. The time has arrived when 
every true American must assist in correcting the irregulari- 
ties now existing—must deal with these problems as they 
concern a whole people—a whole Nation, and not simply for 
the benefit of one section, one State, one district, or one 
class. If we are to survive we must face our problems as 
one family, and not as unrelated groups trying to take ad- 
vantage, each of the other. 

We Members of Congress have attempted to cope with the 
problems which beset our American people by a method of 
“guess” and taxation—a policy, which, whenever it has been 
pursued, has led to the destruction of governments since the 
beginning of civilization. 

No citizen in private industry would attempt to carry on in 
the same manner we have carried on as representatives of 
our Government, 

It is immediately necessary that we ascertain what the 
problems are which concern our American people. When I 
first came to Congress I introduced a bill which would give 
to the American public a true picture as to what and why 
we have this deplorable economic and social condition in this 
great land of abundance. 


CONNECTED 
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My bill would give to the United States Congress true and 
definite information as to the number of people we have em- 
ployed, the number of hours they are employed, and the na- 
ture of their employment. It would also give the number of 
people unemployed, why they are unemployed, the number 
of years they have been unemployed, and what they are 
qualified to do. 

If we had this information, which should be obtained 
through a committee appointed by the United States Con- 
gress, I am confident the Congress could then deal with our 
economic and social problems in an intelligent, businesslike, 
and efficient manner. 

It is highly important that we find the number of hours it 
is necessary for man to toil, with the assistance of modern 
machinery, to produce the necessities of life. 

If we find—to illustrate my point—that it takes 300,000,000 
hours a day for man to toil, with the assistance of modern 
machinery, to produce all the necessities of life, and we have 
in America 50,000,000 people who are qualified to participate 
in our economic program, then I am confident—and I think 
everyone will agree with this philosophy—it is the height of 
fallacy to compel two-thirds of our people to work 8 and 9 
hours a day, and force them, through taxation, to contribute 
to a fund to maintain an army of ten to twenty-five million 
unemployed people, who are willing, able, and well qualified 
to participate in our economic program. 

Unless we deal with this problem in a manner which will 
make it possible for all of our people to participate in a pro- 
gram in which all of us are concerned, we cannot expect the 
underprivileged people of our country, who are solely de- 
pendent on charity and relief measures, to respect our Gov- 
ernment. 

I would recommend to the United States Congress that im- 
mediately after learning the number of hours necessary for 
man to toil so every citizen may be employed at a living wage 
that Congress subsidize business, and go to its rescue; that 
we help rehabilitate every industry in our Nation, making it 
possible for private industry to absorb this vast army of un- 
employed people. 

With such a program in operation we could abolish the 
W. P. A. and other purely relief measures. 

I think a program of this kind would meet with the ap- 
proval of every red-blooded American citizen who is desper- 
ately trying to combat communism, fascism, nazi-ism, and 
other un-American “isms.” 

It is my conscientious belief that the citizens of this great 
America are not desirous of having a change of their form 
of government, and that they desire, in every way humanly 
possible, to aid in maintaining our democracy. 

A program, such as I have mentioned, would enable the 
farmer to receive a decent price for his product, and give the 
laboring man the fruits of his labor. Business in every way 
would enjoy greater returns if we began to legislate on the 
basis of one hundred and thirty to one hundred and forty 
million people and their needs, and not on a basis of sectional 
or any other kind of prejudice or preferment. 


The Answer of the Coal Industry to the Question, 
“Has T. V. A. Injured Coal?” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ANDREW J. MAY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to submit herewith a statement 
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concerning the viewpoint of the Bituminous Coal Industry 
with respect to the effects of T. V. A. on that industry, as 
follows: 


The T. V. A. and its proponents continue to dispute the conten- 
tions of the bituminous-coal industry with respect to loss of coal 
markets implicit in T. V. A.’s hydroelectric power program. They 
have recently come forward with renewed assertions that T. V. A. 
is a blessing in disguise for the coal industry. They bolster this 
preposterous claim with figures supplied by the Federal Power 
Commission and other sympathetic Government agencies purport- 
ing to show that— 

(1) Twice as much coal is now being utilized in electric power 
generation in the Tennessee Valley as in 1929. 

(2) That more than twice as much electricity was generated by 
coal last year in the four States of Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, 
and Tennessee than in 1929. 

(3) That whereas only 7.3 percent of total electric generation in 
— four 3 in 1929 was by coal, 12.8 percent of the 1938 output 
was by co 

(4) That whereas only 1.4 percent of the total coal output in 
these four States in 1929 went into the generation of electric power, 
45 percent of the total coal output in these States in 1938 was 
utilized for electric-power generation. 

By making similar com ms between 1932 at the bottom 
of the depression and 1937 and 1938, the percentage gains on this 
method of reckoning are even larger. For these gains (magnified 
out of all proportion) in the consumption of coal, in steam gen- 
eration of electricity, in the four principal States in the Tennessee 
Valley, T. V. A. takes all the credit to itself. 

These figures are well calculated to distort the real picture, to 
pervert the real facts, and to deceive the casual reader. The 
truth of the matter is: 

(1) That the gains as recited are relatively infinitesimal; 

(2) That the gains came about through factors wholly unrelated 
to the T. V. A. and in spite of the T. V. A.; 

(3) That the real impact of T. V. A. hyro upon coal and 
coal markets in the Tennessee Valley is on the way but has not 
yet arrived (because T. V. A.’s hydro-power output is still in its 

infancy); 

(4) That the figures in nowise refute the basic contentions of 
the bituminous-coal industry as to the comparative economy 
of steam power over T. V. A. hydro power, and as to the in- 
escapable and self-evident fact that when and if T. V. A. com- 
pletes its electric-power program and gets into full operation 
and generates, distributes, and sells oped of 8,100,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours of electricity annually, it thereby has deprived the coal 
industry in perpetuity of a vast future outlet for coal. 

The essential facts with respect to past, present, and future re- 
lationship of coal to electric-power generation in the Tennessee 
Valley are exceedingly simple. 

We have first the fact that prior to the advent of hydro power 
promotion by the Federal Government, the question of hydro 
power versus steam power rested entirely upon the comparative 
costs. The private-utility companies naturally sought the most 
economical medium. 

Twenty years ago it required 3 pounds of coal to generate 1 
kilowatt-hour of electricity. Today, thanks to the great strides 
in plant efficiency, it requires less than 144 pounds of coal to gen- 
erate 1 kilowatt-hour (the national average in 1937 was 1.42 pounds 
of coal equals 1 kilowatt-hour), and in some new steam plants it 
takes only 1 pound of coal per kilowatt-hour. 

Inasmuch as the principal item of cost in the generation of elec- 
tricity by coal is the fuel, this cut in fuel consumption of 50 per- 
cent or more has completely altered the picture when it comes 
to figuring comparative cost of steam power to hydro power. 

The principal item of cost in hydroelectric-power generation is 
in the building of dams and reservoirs, which vary widely accord- 
ing to the physical characteristics of the site, the flow of water, 
etc. 


Twenty and thirty years ago, when the cost of steam-power 
generation was more than double what it is today and when so- 
called cheap water-power sites were readily at hand in the Tennes- 
see Valley, the private utilities in that area turned to water power. 
They made extensive developments and hydroelectric power 
occupied the major position in the total power output. 

But the coal industry, prior to the initiation of the T. V. A., sur- 
veyed the future with confidence (1) that electric output in the 
Tennessee Valley in the years to come was bound to double and 
treble; (2) that with the greatly lowered cost in steam generation 
and the absence of further water-power sites in this area susceptible 
of really economical development coal would inevitably be the 
medium for providing the new increments of electric power. 

The advent of the T. V. A. destroyed this prospect. T. V. A. is 
proceeding to build hydroelectric-power facilities regardless of unit 
cost and regardless of comparative cost with steam plants. It is 
foreclosing any chance for coal in supplying the future needs of 
this area for electricity. It is projecting a hydroelectric-power 
supply so large as will more than meet the requirements for genera- 

tions to come, granting these requirements will be greatly aug- 
mented by the progress of the age we live in, 
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Under these circumstances, the statistics which the proponents 
of the T, V. A. are now publicizing are entirely beside the point. 

Figures showing the combined coal production in the four States 
of Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, and Tennessee, year by year, since 
1920, and the big drop after 1930, and partial recovery in the last 
2 or 3 years, are utterly meaningless as respects the relation of the 
T. V. A. to the coal industry. They are the product of many factors 
and a small segment of a national picture, the explanation and 
consideration of which has no bearing on the T. V. A. issue. 

The totals as to coal consumed in the generation of electric 
power in these four States, ranging from 1,360,000 tons in 1925, 
213,000 tons in 1935, and 677,000 tons in 1938, are similarly of no 
probative force because they are the product of many diverse 
factors. 

The coal industry knows from sad experience that when the 
Alabama Power Co. purchased hydroelectric power generated by 
T. V. A. at Muscle Shoals, the Alabama Co. shut down its Gorgas 
steam plant which ordinarily burned 20,000 tons of coal every 
month, and when the Alabama Co. terminated its purchase of 
T. V. A. power, it reopened its Gorgas steam plant. 

The coal industry knows from sad experience that when T. V. A. 
supplies a municipality with T. V. A. power which had previously 
generated its own electricity from coal, this outlet for coal is gone 
forever. It is pertinent to recall the recent case at Nashville where 
the private company, prior to its acquisition by the T. V. A., had 
proposed to build a new steam-generating plant which would have 
consumed upward of 100,000 tons of coal annually. 

To the coal operator and his mine workers who for years have 
been supplying the requirements of some nearby steam-generating 
plant—small perhaps, but large enough to keep going this particu- 
lar mine—and when this steam plant is superseded by T. V. A. 
hydro power and this mine loses its principal customer and can 
find none to take its place and is obliged to close, there is no 
comfort in a lot of statistics of national averages and trends and 
comparative percentages. The miners and the mine owner face 
the hard fact that the miners are permanently out of jobs and the 
mine owner is out of business. 

The assertion by the T. V. A. that T. V. A. is developing new 
markets for coal in the Tennessee Valley is pure fiction up to date, 
and what the future holds in store is pure conjecture. T. V. A. 
boasts of the projected industrial development in its area to be 
achieved through the medium of vast quantities of “cheap” elec- 
tricity. The benefits of any such development to coal are at least 
intangible, if not entirely negligible. 

Furthermore, insofar as this move by T. V. A. entails a relocation 
of industry, its transplanting from some other region to the Tennes- 
see Valley, the result may likely enough be to subtract from coal’s 
present markets in other regions. 

T. V. A. contends that its acquisition of the facilities of the Ten- 
nessee Electric Power Co. will prove a boon to the coal industry 
because henceforth T. V. A. will be so busy in supplying the cus- 
tomers it has now acquired that it will have no reason to venture 
into other territory, and so coal may be able to pick up some new 
business with the private utility companies elsewhere. 

T. V. A. contends that its example and influence will prove a spur 
to increased electric consumption throughout the Nation and this 
increase will accrue to the benefit of coal in those areas where the 
chief reliance for electricity is upon coal-burning steam plants, 
which will then be expanded, and in the next breath cites figures to 
show that whereas electric power generation in the country as a 
whole reached a new peak in 1937, coal consumed in electric power 
generation had declined as compared with the previous peak year of 
1929. 

The T. V. A. suggests that since the Nation-wide decline in coal 
output has resulted in very large unemployment among coal miners, 
“alternative fields of employment are necessary to take up the 
slack,” and then credits itself with “having taken up part of this 
slack” through its manifold activities in the construction and oper- 
ation of dams, power plants, and transmission lines, which it implies 
is an added reason why the coal industry should be grateful to the 
T. V. A. 

This line of reasoning, in our judgment, is slicing the baloney 
pretty thin. 


Opportunity for the Eskimos 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ANTHONY J. DIMOND 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Speaker, a few hours ago both House 
and Senate agreed to the conference report on the third 
deficiency appropriation bill of this session of Congress. 
That bill, which has now been adopted by both Houses and 
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which will undoubtedly be approved by the President, con- 
tains an appropriation of $795,000 for carrying out the pro- 
visions of the Reindeer Act of September 1, 1937. 

That act, as we all know, authorized and instructed the 
Secretary of the Interior to purchase all of the non-native- 
owned reindeer and usable reindeer range equipment in the 
Territory of Alaska, and to either distribute the same among 
the natives of Alaska or to hold the same in trust for the use 
and benefit of the natives. The act further authorized and 
directed the Secretary of the Interior to organize and man- 
age the reindeer industry or business provided for in such 
manner as to establish and maintain for the natives of 
Alaska a complete and self-sustaining economy, and to en- 
courage and develop the activity and responsibility of the 
natives in all branches of the reindeer industry or business. 
Further provisions of the act gave direction as to the dis- 
tribution of the reindeer among the natives of Alaska, for 
the making of range rules and regulations so as to protect 
the deer and protect the range, and, wherever practicable 
and to the best interests of the natives, the Secretary was 
directed to appoint natives to supervisory and other positions 
in the administration of the reindeer business. 

But until adequate appropriation was made by Congress, 
the Reindeer Act was practically a dead letter. 

In 1938 I urged upon the Appropriations Committee the 
making of an appropriation of at least $1,000,000 to carry 
out the purposes of the Reindeer Act. At that time the 
House Appropriations Committee declined to recommend the 
appropriation, and instead it was provided that a special 
committee, to be appointed by the chairmen of the House 
and Senate Appropriations Committees, should make an 
inquiry into the entire subject and report back to Congress. 
That committee was appointed and consisted of Mr. Charles 
E. Rachford, of the Department of Agriculture; Dr. I. D. 
Wilson, professor of biology, Virginia Polytechnic Institute; 
and Mr. Frank H. Reeds, of Grand Junction, Colo: This 
special committee made a thorough and painstaking inves- 
tigation of the subject in Alaska during the summer of 
1938, and thereafter made report to Congress recommending 
that the Reindeer Act be carried out, and pointing out 
clearly the disasters which would overtake the reindeer, and 
the ensuing suffering to the native inhabitants of Alaska 
who lived in the reindeer area, if the act were not thus 
put into effect. 

Finally, we have an appropriation to commence the work, 
an appropriation of $795,000, and, by the Department of the 
Interior supply bill, a further appropriation of $75,000 for 
administrative purposes. While the sum is not as large as 
I had hoped to secure—for I recall the House Committee on 
Appropriations had first recommended an appropriation of 
$1,070,000—it may well be that $870,000 is all that can be 
profitably expended during this fiscal year. At any rate, 
we have enough money to make a substantial beginning of 
the program, and with that we ought to be reasonably con- 
tent. But lest it be thought that Congress will never be 
requested to make any further appropriation, it may be 
well for me to state here that it is likely an additional 
appropriation, or appropriations, will be required from time 
to time up to the limit of the $2,000,000 which was author- 
ized to be appropriated by the Reindeer Act itself. 

Mr. Speaker, I rejoice at the action thus taken by Con- 
gress looking toward the carrying out of the Reindeer Act, 
I rejoice because it means at last a real opportunity for the 
Eskimos and other natives of Alaska who can use reindeer, 
It means that with good administration, instead of being 
poverty stricken, suffering, and half starved, the Eskimos 
will in the course of a few years inevitably attain a measure 
of security which they could not otherwise enjoy. In pass- 
ing the Reindeer Act and then in making this appropria- 
tion, Congress has opened wide the doors of opportunity 
to the Eskimos and the other natives who may share in the 
reindeer. It is true, of course, that all may be lost by poor 
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administration or by bad administration, but I am very 
hopeful and, indeed, confident, that the administration given 
will be not only honest but far-seeing and efficient, and that 
in a few years the Eskimos themselves will be able to under- 
take that administration and make it a success. 

The Eskimos of Alaska are an admirable people. They 
are truthful, honorable, honest, and generous and hospitable 
almost beyond the conception of any other race of mankind. 
The late distinguished Tom Lopp used to call them “a pleas- 
ant, smiling people.” He loved them and they loved him. 

May I repeat that this is an opportunity for the perma- 
nent well-being of the Alaska Eskimos as a race. They have 
all the virtues and all the qualities necessary to success, if in 
the beginning they are properly instructed and have the 
right type of leadership. But in the final event, everything 
depends upon them. It will be necessary for them to do the 
work, and the work at first will not be easy. The wolves 
are threatening to destroy the reindeer herds entirely. Most 
of the burdens of killing off such predatory animals will fall 
upon the Eskimos. But they will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that Congress has already appropriated nearly 
$900,000 for their assistance, and to help them to help them- 
selves, and they may fairly rely upon securing such further 
help as may seem to be justified. 

Their opportunities, Mr. Speaker, are the greater because 
with the purchase of the deer and the range equipment now 
owned by others than natives, the title and ownership of 
all the reindeer and all of the reindeer range equipment will 
be in the natives themselves or will be by the Government 
for their benefit. They have been given and are being given 
a monopoly of the reindeer, both for private use and as con- 
cerns the ownership, use, and management of the reindeer 
as an industry. Surely that is a great and a generous gift 
for the Congress of the United States to bestow upon the 
native people of Alaska. I am confident that it is a gift of 
which our people will make the fullest and most profitable 
use. 
Once the Eskimos were virtually robbed of almost every- 
thing necessary to support life. The white men destroyed 
large sources of their food supply, particularly the caribou; 
but now the Government, in making amends for that action, 
is giving to the Eskimos another assured source of supply 
of food and clothing in the reindeer and the reindeer range 
will belong to them and to their children and to their chil- 
dren’s children forever. This is a mark of confidence which 
the Eskimos will, I know, deeply appreciate and the advan- 
tages of which they will eagerly grasp. 

But in order to avail themselves of the opportunity thus 
given into their hands, it will not be sufficient that a few 
Eskimos here and there do their work and perform their 
duty; it is necessary that the whole people faithfully deter- 
mine each to do his or her part and thus the welfare and 
safety and security of all will be promoted and made cer- 
tain; theirs will now be the responsibility, but accompanying 
that will be the assurance of outstanding benefit and ad- 
vantage to the whole people if their work is well done. 

Few native inhabitants of any country which has been 
taken over largely by an alien race have ever been granted 
the exceptional and unique opportunity which has thus been 
placed before the Eskimos, but I feel confident that they will 
gladly and eagerly and proudly accept the responsibility and 
opportunity which have thus been offered to them. They 
will be faithful to their trust. 

While I have spoken largely of the Eskimos as if they would 
‘be the only natives of Alaska to be benefited by putting into 
effect the Reindeer Act, as a matter of fact those benefits 
will accrue to many of the natives of Alaska who are not 
racially Eskimos. While the Aleuts are sometimes classed as 
Eskimos, others consider them a separate race. I have in 
mind particularly that with the purchase of the non-native- 
owned reindeer, all of the Eskimos and all of the Aleuts and 
many of the other natives of Alaska will be able to share in 
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the reindeer so purchased. It is expected that the widest 
possible distribution will be made of the reindeer so that 
every native of Alaska who desires and can use reindeer will 
be given a reasonable number of them. For some years past 
the natives of the Alaska Peninsula and Aleutian Islands 
region have been asking for reindeer, but none have been 
available. The opportunity is now at hand to secure the rein- 
deer which they need. The same is true of at least one 
settlement of the natives of southeastern Alaska, who insist 
that they need reindeer and that the deer will survive and 
flourish in that area, and reindeer will be there, as elsewhere, 
of distinct advantage to the native economy. 

For myself, Mr. Speaker, I am deeply grateful to the many 
friends in both House and Senate who contributed to this 
final and most happy outcome. I wish I could name them 
all, but the roll is too long. They have been indeed kindly 
and helpful and generous, sparing no labor to accomplish 
the end in view, but I know the others will not be hurt if I 
mention one without whose assistance we would be defeated 
and despondent. I refer to the able and beloved chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee, the Honorable Epwarp T. 
TAYLOR, of Colorado. I want every Eskimo of Alaska and 
every other native of Alaska to know, as I know, the debt that 
we owe the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Taytor] not only 
for his sympathy and good will and boundless charity but for 
the persistent, effective, driving power in securing this appro- 
priation. Other members of the Appropriations Committee 
and other Members of the House and Senate were friendly 
and helpful; and yet I know that but for the voice and the 
determination and the influence of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Taytor], the appropriation would not have been 
made and thus the whole plan would have been doomed to 
failure, whereas now we are on the high road to success. 


Service Biography and Record of Hamilton Fish on 
Veterans’ Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK B. KEEFE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
brief service biography and record of the gentleman from New 
York, Honorable HAMILTON FisuH, on legislation affecting the 
interests of veterans and their dependents. 

The gentleman from New York, Representative HAMILTON 
Fisu, has served for 20 years in the House of Representatives 
from the State of New York, and has been a champion of the 
veterans in all matters affecting their interests which have 
come before the Congress during that time, having intro- 
duced many bills himself in their behalf, as the following 
record will attest. 

This is but natural, as the gentleman from New York, Ham- 
ILTON FISH, is a descendant of a long line of patriots who have 
served their country in time of need. His great grandfather, 
Nicholas Fish, was a colonel under George Washington in the 
American Army of the Revolution and was an intimate friend 
of and executor for Alexander Hamilton. His first counsin, 
Sgt. Hamilton Fish, served with Col. Theodore Roosevelt's 
Rough Riders in Cuba, and was the first soldier killed in the 
American Army during the Spanish-American War. 

No man in the Seventy-sixth Congress demonstrated his 
Americanism and love of country more than the gentleman 
from New York, Representative HAMILTON FISH, and in order 
that the country at large may know of his magnificent war 
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record and interest in veterans’ legislation, I desire to incor- 
porate in the Recorp the following short detailed summary of 
his record in behalf of the veterans and some of his outstand- 
ing achievements in their interest: 


HAMILTON FISH 


1913-16: Served as a member of the New York State Assembly, 
to which he had been elected as a ve follower of Theodore 
2 from 1913 to 1916. Attended Plattsburg training camp, 

5-16. 

1917-18: Served throughout the World War as company com- 
mander of the Fifteenth New York Volunteers, later known as the 
Three Hundred and Sixty-ninth Regiment of Infantry. Awarded 
American Silver Star and French Croix de Guerre for gallantry in 


1920: Elected to 
gressional District. Introduced immediately a bill to bring back 
the body of an unknown soldier for burial at Arlington, approved 
by Congress and signed by President Woodrow Wilson as the last 
official act of his administration on March 4, 1921. Introduced a 
bill to designate November 11, Armistice Day, as a national holiday. 

1921: Advocated in Congress preference to veterans in civil-service 
examinations. Offered amendment for payment of adjusted com- 
pensation to veterans from interest payments made on the war 
debts by foreign nations. Submitted an amendment to the Sweet 
bill, which was adopted, to increase allowances for attendants or 
nurses for the blinded, legless, armless, and totally disabled ex- 
service men from $20 to $50 per month. Advocated and offered an 
amendment to provide for insurance payments to widows and de- 
pendents of veterans killed in action who failed to carry Govern- 
ment insurance. Introduced a bill authorizing the bestowal upon 
the Unknown Soldier to be burled in the Memorial Amphitheater 
of the National Cemetery at Arlington, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the bill he had previously sponsored, the Congressional 
Medal of Honor and the Distinguished Service Cross. 

Placed first wreath on the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, as 
author of the bill and as representative of all World War veterans, 
on November 11, 1921, at ceremonies in the Memorial Amphitheater, 

1922: Introduced bill providing transportation to parents and 
widows of deceased veterans buried overseas and who lost their 
lives in action. Advocated approval of of Allied Patriotic So- 
cieties to establish schools for the canization of aliens in this 
country. Submitted to Congress George Washington’s views on 
payment of adjusted-service compensation to soldiers, in support 
of pending legislation. Advocated adequate hospitalization facili- 
ties for veterans. 

1923: Introduced and helped to secure enactment of a bill creat- 
ing a special House committee to handle veterans’ legislation, 
known as World War Veterans’ Legislation Committee of the House 
of Representatives. 

1924: Introduced bill providing for appropriation for transpor- 
tation, maintenance, and subsistence to and from burial places 
overseas for gold-star Mothers. Advocated 20-year endowment 
insurance for veterans of the World War. Sponsored bill for ap- 
propriations to relieve starvation conditions of women and chil- 
dren in Germany. Advocated additional hospitalization facilities 
for veterans. Introduced legislation to admit mothers and fathers 
of naturalized World War veterans who served in the United States 
Army during the war. 

1925: Appointed chairman of a special committee to investigate 
fake veterans’ relief organizations, not functioning in the interest 
of veterans; supported by American Legion, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Disabled American Veterans, and other legitimate veteran 
groups. Advocated erection of monument in France to the Ninety- 
third Division A. E. F. killed in action. Introduced bill to replace 
with granite the marble on Tomb of Unknown Soldier. 

1926: Voted to override the President’s veto of the bonus bill. 

1927: Upheld loan value of adjusted-service certificates for loans 
through banks. 

1928: Introduced bill providing for preference to veterans in 
civil-service examinations. Sponsored legislation to provide for 
monthly allowances to veterans confined in hospitals, for personal 
necessities. 

1929: Appointed chairman of President Coolidge’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Preference. Recommendations of this com- 
mittee resulted in issuance of an Executive order by the President 
granting preference to all veterans in United States civil-service 
3 ations, and the precedent set was followed by many of 
the States. . 


1930: Appointed chairman of al House Committee to Inves- 
tigate Communist Activities in the United States. 
“Isms,” compiled by American Legion.) Mr. Frs has since been 
accorded the place of enemy No. 1 by the Communists, Nazis, 
Fascists, and so forth, for his continuous and aggressive 
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and actions in exposing subversive activities in this country and his 
championship of Americanism and our republican form of govern- 
ment. His efforts have been supported vigorously by all veteran 
groups. Secured passage of an amendment to the Census Act pro- 
viding for preference to veterans in appointing enumerators, super- 
visors, and other census jobs. 

1931: Advocated extension of emergency officers’ retirement bene- 
fits, and the extension of compensation benefits to provisional offi- 
cers who served during the World War. 

1932: Defended the American Legion over the radio and through 
the columns of various magazines against charges of lobbying 
activities, etc. Advocated reduction of interest on loans on ad- 
Justed-service certificates to veterans. Introduced bill for readmis- 
sion of aliens who served in the United States Army during the 
World War and providing for their naturalization; endorsed by the 
American Legion. 


1933: Protested injustices done disabled veterans and dependents 
under President’s economy program; advocated full restoration of 
benefits to veterans with service-connected disabilities. 

1934: Voted to override the President’s veto of legislation restoring 
compensation benefits to disabled veterans and defended the Ameri- 
can Legion against attacks for demanding restoration. 

1935: Introduced bill to reduce interest on loans made to veterans 
on their adjusted-service certificates, 

1936; Secured adoption of an amendment sponsored by him for 
preference to veterans on all W. P. A. jobs; continued by present 
Congress. 

1937: Defended right of American Legion to take strong stand on 
the Supreme Court issue in reaffirming its faith in an independent 
judiciary and constitutional government. 

1938: Introduced bill to regulate the formation and activities of 


alien-controlled military groups in this country, including Nazis, 
Communists, and Fascists. 


1938-39: Representative Fist was promoted to rank of colonel in 
Army Reserve Corps. He is the oldest veteran in point of service 
in the Republican Party in either the House or Senate, He is the 

Republican member of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
one of the four Republicans serving on the powerful Rules Commit- 
tee, and a member of the Republican steering committee in the 
House of Representatives, and is president of the American group 
of the Interparliamentary Union, which holds its annual conference 
at Oslo, Norway, this year, for the promotion of world peace. 

1989: Introduced bill to reduce interest rates on loans made by 
veterans on Government life-insurance policies from 6 percent to 
8% percent. Led successful fight in the House for the arms em- 
bargo and maintenance of American policy of nonintervention, 
peace, and neutrality. 


How High Is Our Cost of Government? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, in 1938 the entire income of 
the western half of the United States, from the Mississippi 
River to the Pacific Ocean, was $17,696,000,000. A huge figure, 
indeed, yet in the same year Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernmental units of our Nation spent $18,000,000,000. 

When we pause to ponder these almost incredible figures, 
we are struck with their implications. The Western empire, 
with its vast output of gold, silver, copper, wheat, corn, milk, 
cheese, potatoes, beef, sugar, coal, and lumber earned less in 1 
year than it cost to operate our Government. 

And further analysis gives us no source of comfort. From 
every dollar earned by the producers of our national wealth 
in 1938, 30 cents went to maintain the governmental units 
which we have created. 


To be sure, this money spent by our governing officials 
went to many a valuable cause. For one thing, it served to 
keep our needy from acute distress. But those who imagine 
that this was the major expenditure on our national budget 
are in for a rude surprise. Of every $6 expended by our 
spending officers, only $1 went for relief. 

Almost every other large increase in our spending program 
can be accounted for by study of the amazing increase in 
the Government services added to our burdens by fruitful 
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minds bent on augmenting the functions of Government in 
every area of public life. 

In the last 7 years 67 new Federal boards, commissions, 
administrations, authorities, and agencies have been cre- 
ated to supervise the conduct of our business life. From 
shelling peanuts to producing steel, not an industry has been 
intentionally omitted by our governing agents. 

Down in the Tennessee Valley huge, publicly owned elec- 
tricity-producing dams have been built to compete directly 
with already existing private utilities. There are almost 
daily rumors in the Nation’s Capital which place the Federal 
Government in new areas formerly served solely by private 
enterprise. The railroads, steamship lines, coal mines, oil 
wells—all of these have been prominently mentioned as 
ready for the hand of Government ownership—state 
socialism. 

Apart from the wisdom or folly of these proposals, there 
is a highly important question, “Does our Nation want to 
expand its Government into these fields? Do the American 
people favor the destruction of private enterprise through 
agencies maintained and paid for by public taxation, which 
frequently is derived from precisely those enterprises which 
are marked for destruction?” 

The question is simple. Shall we agree to pay out increased 
taxes to expand our Government? Or shall we seek to ex- 
pand private business which pays those taxes directly and 
indirectly? : 

In 1940 the American people will have the opportunity to 
answer these questions. We are convinced that they will 
answer in favor of the traditional American technique—more 
business and less government. 
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Sweetpotatoes—Investigation and Control of 


Diseases 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RENE L. DEROUEN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


STATEMENT BY HON RENE L. D&ROUEN, OF LOUISIANA, 
BEFORE THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, FRIDAY, 
MARCH 3, 1939 


Mr. DEROUEN. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recor, I include my statement before 
the House Committee on Agriculture on Friday, March 3, 1939, 
as follows: 


Mr. DrRouxx. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. DEROUEN. 

Mr. DERovEN. I am appearing in behalf of an agricultural com- 
modity that perhaps we have never helped very much or appro- 
priated any money for, and that is the rehabilitation of the sweet- 
potato industry throughout 22 States. I have a list here of the 
production by States and years, the acreage harvested, the yield per 
acre, the production, and the value of production, which I would 
like to include in the record if it is agreeable, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CAN NON. How many pages does it cover, Mr. DEROUEN 

Mr. DERoven. It is very short. 

Mr. Cannon. That may be included in the record. 

Mr. DERovEN. I secured this from the Department of Agriculture. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Sweetpotatoes 


State 


Acres Acres Acres 
New Jerse s 4c44„„ 14. 000 17, 000 14, 000 
Indiana 4,000 4,000 3, 000 
Illinois 6, 000 6, 000 6, 000 
3,000 3, 000 3,000 
11,000 14, 000 12,000 
5,000 3.000 3.000 
7,000 6, 000 5, 000 
8.000 8.000 8, 000 
37, 000 39, 000 34. 000 
$3,000 80, 000 81,000 
53, 000 57,000 66, 000 
8 109, 000 114, 000 123, 000 
Florida 22, 000 21,000 20, 000 
Kentucky... 20, 000 24, 000 24, 000 
Tennessee. 57, 000 55, 000 53, 000 
Alabama.. 86, 000 100, 000 107, 000 
Mississippi 74,000 82, 000 87, 000. 
kansas 37.000 37,000 43, 000 
Louisiana.. 92, 000 90, 000 29, 000 
Oklahoma 18, 000 17, 000 21,000 
. 64, 000 52, 000 58, 000 
Gan 11, 000 11, 000 13, 000 
United States 000 840, 000 883, 000 


Yield per acre 


Value of production 


1937 

Bushels Bus 
1,980,000 2, 414, 000 1,470,000 | $1,714,000 | $1, 470,000 
398, 000 500, 000 345, 000 475, 000 310, 000 
501, 000 610, 000 648, 000 388, 000 356, 000 
228, 000 270, 000 300, 000 289, 000 270, 000 
852,000 | 1,190,000 | 1,020,000 | 1,035,000 714, 000 
470, 000 240, 000 375, 000 233, 000 281, 000 
865, 000 780, 000 500, 000 491, 000 350, 000 
1, 205,000 | 1,000,000 | 1,040,000 640, 000 780, 000 
4, 282,000 | 5,070,000 | 3,570,000 | 3,042,000 2, 142, 000 
7,915,000 | 7,680,000 | 8,748,000 | 5, 683,000 5, 686, 000 
4,898,000 | 5,130,000 | 6,468,000 | 3, 796,000 4, 204, 000 
8,001,000 | 8,550,000 | 9,225,000 | 8, 806,000 7, 841, 000 
1, 548,000 | 1,365,000 | 1,400,000 | 1,324,000 1,330, 000 
1, 639,000 | 2,160,000-| 2,280,000 | 1. 771. 000 1,710, 000 
5, 126,000 | 5,610,000 | 5,450,000 | 3,815,000 3, 275, 000 
7,071,000 | 8,800,000 | 8,560,000 | 8, 272,000 6, 848, 000 
6,819,000 | 7,544,000 | 7,743,000 | 6,563,000 5, 807, 000 
2, 828,000 | 3,515,000 | 3,225,000 | 2, 847,000 2, 419, 000 
6, 494,000 | 6,570,000 | 6,930,000 | 4,533,000 | 4. 504, 000 
1, 208, 000 | 1,190,000 | 1,470,000 | 1, 226,000 1, 250, 000 
4,748,000 | 3,744,000 | 4,350,000 | 3, 519,000 3, 262, 000 
1,108,000 | 1,221,000 | 1,521,000 | 1,734,000 1, 673, 000 
70, 274, 000 000 | 76, 647,000 | 62,186,000 | 56, 482,000 


1 The 1938 price and value figures are preliminary. 


Mr. DeRoven. Then I have another record showing the losses that 
have occurred due to field losses, storage losses, black-rot losses, and 
wilt losses. 

Mr. Cannon. Yes; that may be included in the record. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Sweetpotatoes—estimated losses from diseases 


$5, 

6, 
2, 
1 


* 


Loss, $16,517,750. 


record, because they are from the Department. This is an agricul- 
tural commodity which we believe, through experiments in our 
university, could be rehabilitated and brought up so that it would 
bring in a good revenue to the farmers in the form of adding to the 
diversification of their farm products. 

In the scientific experiments we have carried on, progress has been 
made by mutation and asexual breeding of sweetpotatoes causing 
them not only to bloom but seed as well, which is something new. 
I do not think we have ever done that in this country before. Now, 
you might ask, Why was that necessary?” Sweetpotatoes have a 
tendency to acquire the diseases that are in the land and that is the 
only means by which we can control diseased roots, soil and stem 
rot, and other diseases and insects. 

Then, we have gone further than that. Experiment has shown we 
can control the size of the potato, making it more uniform, and also 
increase the nutritive or food value of the potato, such as dextrine 
and sucrose and other elements. 

Mr. Leavy. Mr. DERovEN, are you actually raising sweetpotatoes 
now that you grow from the seed instead of the slip of the plant? 
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Mr. DreRoven. Yes, sir. We are doing so now, and my purpose 
in appearing before the committee is to ask that a small amount of 
help and financial assistance be given the universities to carry on 
this good work. We are not asking your committee to buy any 
land or establish any set-up. The colleges have the set-up but they 
will need about $80,000 to carry out the work and pass on this 
valuable information and these methods to the other States. 

Mr. Leavy. I do not think they will ever arrive through scientific 
investigation at the point where they will be able to produce sweet- 
potatoes from the seed. 

Mr. DERovEN. Yes, sir; we have done it. It is not a question any 
more. It has been done. 

Mr. Leavy. But they have not demonstrated it on a basis broad 
9 yet to Br that it is practical? 

DeRoven. Yes; I think we have. What we are trying to do 
now mie to pass this on to the rest of the 22 States, which are New 
Jersey, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, Texas, and California. 

Mr. DRKSEN. You are asking for an increase of what amount, Mr. 
DeRoven? 0 
eee e e eee This is a new 

Mr. Dirxsen. It is a new item? 

Mr. DeRoven. Yes, sir. I am asking that you approve this item 
and include it in the tions for the Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try under project 4, “Vegetables investigation, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Department of Agriculture” (p. 210, 1940 Budget of the 
United States). 


Mr. DeRoven. It has been submitted to the Bureau of the Budget. 

I submitted it myself, and Pp will have estimates here on it. The 

on losses, e Department of Agriculture, show that 
from 1928 to 1932 the losses were $16,517,750 from field disease, 
storage, black-rot, wilt, and so forth. Now, that deals specifically 
with only the four diseases mentioned above. In marketing sweet- 
potatoes, at this time we can only market about 60 percent of our 
production, because in grading about 50 percent are classed as culls 
due to the size and shape of the potato itself. The potato is crooked 
in shape, it is too large or too small, and not being uniform in size 
cannot qualify under United States grading. 

Reverting to the matter of the submission of this item to the 
Budget, Mr, Chairman, I have here a copy of a letter under date of 
Fe 28, 1939, which I addressed to Mr. Daniel W. Bell, Acting 
Director, Bureau of the Budget. The letter is as follows: 

"Dear Mr. BELL: Enclosed herein please find clipped pages from 
the Concrrssionat Recorp of February 1, 1939, containing my speech 
on sweetpotatoes and the importance of the continuation and ex- 
pansion of the research work now being conducted in connection 
therewith. 

“The purpose of my speech and my writing you is to obtain an 
appropriation for this work so that the present studies and experi- 
ments at Louisiana State University may be continued, a better 
potato produced, and additional cash income put into the pockets 
of the small farmers of the twenty-odd potato-producing States. I 
will greatly appreciate your giving this matter your serious consid- 
eration and immediate attention with a view of submitting an 
estimate to the House Committee on Appropriations as to the 
amount of money that can be profitably expended in furthering the 
experiments presently being conducted. This is of vital importance 
to us and I am sure you will appreciate the urgency of the situation 
and will make your recommendation as soon as possible, so that it 
may be considered by the committee on the hearings on the 1940 
Department of Agriculture appropriation. 

“This appropriation item should be included in project No. 4, 
‘Vegetable investigation, Bureau of Plant Industry, Department of 
Agriculture’ (p. 210, 1940 Budget of the United States). 

“I am of the opinion that $80,000 would be adequate and cover 
the 21 sweetpotato-producing States, as I understand each State has 
its own set-up and necessary land for the experiments. I am not 
seeking any funds to purchase lands, merely sufficient moneys to 
conduct the experiments themselves. 

“In closing I would again reiterate that these experiments are to 
be conducted by the Bureau of Plant Industry, Department of Agri- 
culture, at Louisiana State University and other State universities 
of the sweetpotato-producing ease which, I understand, have the 
necessary lands and set-up required. 

DEINE you for your cooperation, with best wishes and kind 


“Sincerely yours, 
“RENÉ L. DEROvEN, M. C.“ 
Mr. Tarver. Mr. DEROvVEN, I am sure the committee is very much 
interested, and I know I am, but I did not hear your statement on 
account of the confusion in regard to the items that you desire 
creased 


in s 
Mr. DERovEN. It is a new item. 
Mr. Tarver. A new item? 
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Mr. DEROUEN. Yes; a new item, and you have never appropriated 
any money for that purpose before. 

Mr. Tarver. How much do you desire for this item? 

Mr, DeRoven. I am told by the horticulturist at the university 
that about $80,000 will carry on all of the work, because they have 
the * and equipment and there is no necessity of purchasing 
any lan 

Mr, Tarver. Under what bureau or what subdivision of the De- 
partment of Agriculture would this be carried on? 

Mr. DeRoven. Under the Bureau of Plant Industry. 

Mr. Tarver. What subdivision? 

Mr. DERovEN. This is under project 4—included in project No. 4 
under the Budget. 

Mr. Leavy. You say they are going to go to the Budget and get 
an estimate for it? 

Mr. DeRoveEN. Yes; I have requested Mr. Bell, of the Bureau of 
the Budget, to furnish the estimate. 

Mr. Cannon. It has not yet been received. 

Mr. DERoUEN. I understand it has not been sent over yet. 

Mr. Terry. How much have you asked? 

Mr. DERovEN. We have asked for $80,000, and think that we can 
carry on the work with that amount of money. It is a very small 
item, but it will lead toward further uses of the sweetpotato and its 
byproducts. I will give you an illustration of what I mean. Now, 
where I live we can raise 100 bushels of corn to the acre without 
any fertilizer at all, down there in the Mississippi Valley, but it has 
so much water that we cannot use the corn at all. Consequently 
we do not raise any corn for the market. We could raise alfalfa very 
profitably, and dispense with all of our sugarcane land, but here 
again the question of overhumidity enters. When we attempt to 
take the water out of it we raise the cost so high that we are not 
able to compete with alfalfa grown elsewhere. What I am trying 
to bring to your attention is the contribution that you can make 
to those farmers in every State by appropriating this small sum 
of money to further these experiments. To the farmers potatoes 
are just potatoes. They are not uniform. There is no attempt 
made to improve the potato. 

9 5 Have you tried dehydration in potatoes, corn, and 
a 

Mr. Dr Roux. No; not in potatoes; I merely cited corn and alfalfa 
to show you what we have to contend with. We can build up 
sweetpotatoes just as we did our sugarcane. After we have stand- 
ardized them for markets I think we can manufacture a starch 
which will not harm the other starch, made of corn, and so forth, 
but it will take the place of sago, tapioca, and all of those starches 
that we bring into the country from abroad. 

Mr. Cannon. What amount of sweetpotato starch is used in the 
production of mucilage at the present time? 

Mr. DeRoven, Well, I don't know, but I think very little. 

Mr. Cannon, It is my understanding that all of the mucilage 


used by the Bureau of Printing and Engraving is a potato product. 


Mr. DeRoven. They use sago and they use various kinds of starch, 
I believe. 

Mr. Dirxsen. Insofar as the adhesives that are used by the Gov- 
ernment now for postage stamps and other purposes are concerned, 
they are made from tapioca starch, which is imported by Baltimore 
firms from the Dutch West Indies. 

Mr. DERoveEN. I think we bought about 240,000 tons in 1937 of 
those foreign root starches. 

Mr. Cannon. What is the difference between these two samples of 
starch? They are both sweetpotato starches and they are both from 
the Laurel starch plant. 

Mr. DeRoven. There is no difference. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. One of them rubs off on the fingers a little bit more 
than the other. 

Mr. Cannon. These are all samples of the same starch? 

Mr. DERovuEN. Yes; they are all samples of the same starch, 

Mr. Cannon. And it is made from sweetpotatoes? 

Mr. DEROUEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Leavy. It is my recollection that last year we increased the 
item for investigations at Laurel, Miss. 

Mr. DERovEN. Les, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Leavy. They have been carrying on work there that has 
proven quite valuable to the people in this industry. 

Mr. DeRoven. That is correct. 

Mr. Dirksen. Since Mr. DeRoven has made an observation on 

Mr. DERoveN. That is correct. 
the amount of foreign starch used in this country, last year the 
Department of Commerce advises me that 466,000,000 pounds of 
tapioca and sago starch were imported from the West Indies, and 
virtually all of the starch used for sizing in the cotton mills of this 
country was imported. 

Mr. Tarver. The man in charge of this Laurel plant testified the 
other day that they are producing a product which is a satisfactory 
substitute for the foreign starches, and that they produced 2,000,000 
pounds last year, and they have the capacity for a larger market. 

Mr. DRESEN. We are bound to have tapioca starch on the free 
list under the agreements with the Netherlands. 

Mr. DeERovEN. We do not produce the potatoes now that we would 
be producing under this scientific research. The present potato 
throughout the United States carries about 16 to 18 percent starch 
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on the average. What we would have to do is raise the starch 
content in the potato to 30 percent without disturbing the food 
value. We shall also have to on further experiments with the 
byproducts because that is the most valuable. 

Mr. Cannon. That is where the real profit lies—in the byproduct. 

Mr. DERovEN. Yes; we are experimenting with the byproduct. 
Give us the money to scientifically improve the potato, and we can 
show you very conclusively that we have developed a sweetpotato 
that will meet those conditions, and also protect the potato against 
all diseases. We are not prepared to do it by ourselves, as it is too 
expensive. In grading your potatoes to No. 1 grade you lose about 
50 percent of them on account of the variation in size and lack 
of uniformity in shape. We are trying to carry on this experiment 
in such a way that we will not lose the food value of the sweet- 
potatoes and protect the land from infection. Some of the advan- 
tages of this project will be that the farmer can sell at any time 
a few crates or a few bushels of No. 1 sweetpotatoes out of his 
crop. 

Mr. Leavy. If you could bring that starch content up to 30 per- 
cent, would you then be able to capture the whole American 
market against the foreign market? 

Mr. DeERovEN. That is what we want. 

Mr. Leavy. You think you could do that even though the starches 
coming in from abroad are on the free list? 

Mr. DERovEN. That is correct, because we would have reduced 
the cost of it by protecting the land and also improve the quality; 
we can save $21,000,000 a year in raising the standard of the sweet- 
potato. Take sugarcane: We brought the sucrose content up from 
10 or 12 percent to about 20 or 30 percent. 

Mr. Leavy. You would not need a tariff wall to protect starch? 

Mr. DERoveENn. I do not care to bring the tariff in now. 

Mr. Leavy. I know, but Mr. DIRKSEN stated it is on the free list. 

Mr. DEROUVEN. Yes; it is on the free list. 

Mr. Leavy. Even though foreign starch is on the free list, it is 
your contention that if you raise the sweetpotato starch content 
to 30 percent you can drive the foreign seller off of the market? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. You are not going to drive him off the market 
with the rate at which tapioca can be bought today. 

Mr. DrRouxx. Yes; we would have to have some protection, 
either by reciprocity or tariff or something like that, but above 
all we must standardize and bring the sweetpotato to a higher 
standard, as well as protect the land from diseases, insects, and 
infection before anything can be done. 

I want to specifically call your attention again to the fact that 
this money is not needed to buy land or equipment. 

3 ae It is all to be spent in personnel, is it, Mr. DE- 

UEN 

Mr. DERovEN. It is all to be spent in personnel and equipment 
for the experiments. 

Mr. Cannon. You will require material and equipment? 

Mr. DeRoven. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. Will some of this be in the nature of capital in- 
vestment or a recurring item? 

Mr. DERovEN. Well, I do not know. I think most in capital 
investment, and do not believe it will be a recurring item. 

Mr. Cannon, Is there any further inquiry? 

Mr. DERovEN. In conclusion, gentlemen, permit me to state that 
my prime purpose or motive is to secure sufficient money to con- 
tinue experiments and work which will bring about the standard- 
ization of the sweetpotato, the control of soil rot, stem diseases, 
insects, and other blights, thereby increasing the income of the 
small farmers of the sweetpotato-producing States and at the 
same time put into cultivation much idle land which has been 
withdrawn from cultivation of the five major farm commodities or 
crops. The increase of the starch content of the potato for com- 
mercial purposes is secondary and does not enter the picture until 
later, when sufficient good potatoes are being produced. Mr, 
Chairman, if you will permit me to insert this table on the im- 
portation of cassava and sago in the years 1933, 1934, 1935, 1936, 
and 1937, I should appreciate it. 

Mr, Cannon. When you revise your remarks, you may include 
that material in the record. 

Mr. DxRO URN. Yes. 

The data referred to are as follows: 

United States importation of starches 


[Im thousands of pounds] 


Year 


1 Figures are for tapioca (cassava), crude, flour, and prepared. 

2 Figures are for sago, crude and flour. 

Mr. DeRoveEn. I also desire to submit for inclusion in the record 
a copy of my speech on sweetpotatoes, from page 1046 of the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of February 1, 1939, which is as follows: 
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“At the Louisiana State University we have been doing extensive 
research work in an attempt to control the many diseases and in- 
sects which are peculiar to sweetpotatoes. As you know, the 
sweetpotato is a tuber and is apt to contract rot from roots and 
infections in the ground. At this time we have produced by ex- 
periment a sweetpotato that will bloom as it has never done in 
this country—and will produce seed, and this is something new. 
We believe that by further research along the lines that we have 
been carrying on at the university we can furnish throughout the 
United States seed which can be controlied. Sweetpotatoes more or 
less have a tendency to acquire the diseases that are in the land, 
and by breeding we can treat it so the diseases will not be trans- 
ferred to the new area or to the next potato that comes along. We 
also have in mind controlling the sizes, and we believe that through 
the experiments we are carrying on in Louisiana we can produce an 
attractive potato instead of irregular, small, or crooked potatoes. 

“I believe the sweetpotato industry should be delved into more 
thoroughly, so we may make use of some of the lands that are lying 
idle, and, for instance, because we may not be permitted to raise 
more of one crop or another, we should substitute in one crop 
what we lose in another, 

“The sweetpotato is the most important single food and feed crop 
in the South. It is outranked only by the Irish potato as a 
vegetable crop for the entire Nation. It has often been said that 
had it not been for the sweetpotato on many occasions a large 
portion of the population would have gone hungry. The sweet- 
potato has also aided greatly in supplying food for armies of the 
Revolution as well as for later conflicts. 

“As a food, it is a particularly balanced one. It contains practi- 
cally all of the growth vitamins; it is reasonably high in proteins; 
and is particularly high in carbohydrates, such as dextrins and 
sucrose. 

“The sweetpotato was originally introduced from the more tropi- 
cal areas of North America, probably from the West Indies, and 
when brought under conditions of continental North America it 
rarely, if ever, produced seed, and therefore it has been reproduced 
asexually from the time it was originally introduced. Any im- 
provements in this crop have resulted from vegetative mutations, 
therefore systematic improvement has been slow. 

“Realizing the great importance of the sweetpotato crop, the 
Louisiana Agricultural Experiment Station has made every effort 
to improve it in Louisiana, and in the past 2 years methods have 
been worked out for inducing the sweetpotato to bloom and set 
seed under Louisiana conditions. The past season we have been 
able to grow around 1,500 seedlings, and for the coming year 
we will probably have around 4,000; whereas, in reality, under 
an expanded breeding program, we should have at least 15,000. Due 
to limited equipment and manpower, our program has been 
hampered materially. 

“Our purpose in breeding the sweetpotato are threefold: 

“First. To improve the nutritive value, market quality, and shape. 
This would include breeding for high sugar and vitamin content 
and for a very uniform shape. Most of our varieties are very ill- 
shaped, and the growers are able to market only about 50 to 60 
percent of the crop. 

“Second. To breed varieties having a higher starch content than 
existing varieties. The importance of starch is increasing in South- 
ern States. We are now importing over $9,000,000 worth of cassava 
starch per year, used primarily in the South in the manufacture 
of paper and in the textile mills, which could be made from the 
sweetpotato. Incidentally, this cassava starch is coming in duty- 
free under the name of cassava flour. To produce higher yields of 
starch would require varieties bred for that p - Good starch 
varieties should yield from 20 to 30 percent starch. Table varieties 
usually run around 16 to 18 percent starch. 

“Third. To breed varieties resistant to diseases, such as the soil, 
stem, and black rots. These diseases are taking a heavy toll at the 
present time. The soil rot in particular is threatening the sweet- 
potato-producing areas of Louisiana, while the stem and black rots 
are more severe in other important sweetpotato regions of the 
country. 

“Systematic and rapid progress with the above three items can 
only be made through sexual breeding. 

“To indicate the great interest in the sweetpotato-improvement 
program delegates from practically every Southern State and repre- 
sentatives from States as far north as Delaware, Indiana, Iowa, and 
Kansas have made special trips to the Louisiana Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station to study the work under way there. They are 
anxious to see the work expanded so that they might take greater 
advantages of the work now under way. 

“We have here a challenge to American enterprise, and especially 
to the South, where the sweetpotato could be grown in unlimited 
quantities and of superior quality. The maximum capacity of the 
Southern States for sweetpotato production is not known. Sweet- 
potato growing has been more than a minor farm industry. 

“Never before has an appropriation been requested for this im- 
portant crop. It has been estimated by the growers and horti- 
culturists interested in the improvement of the crop that the ex- 
penditures necessary to take care of the need for improvement of 
this crop in the various States would require an annual appropria- 
tion of only $80,000. 
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“In closing, I wish to urge the representatives of the various sweet- 
potato-producing States to join with me in appealing to the Appro- 
priations Committee for the needed $80,000 which is necessary to 
carry on the investigations and research now under way. This 
sum should be included as an item in the Department of Agriculture 
appropriations bill.” 


CHLOROTIC STREAK, A VIRUS DISEASE OF SUGARCANE, 


LOUISIANA 


Mr. DERovEN. I also wish to call your attention to another emer- 
gency existing in sugarcane. In May 1928 chlorotic streak, a serious 
virus disease of sugarcane, was identified and reported in Louisiana 
by an expert of the Department of Agriculture. Since the Plant 
Quarantine Act was passed in 1912, no other major disease of cane 
has entered the United States, with the possible exception of mo- 
saic, which may have been introduced about 1912. The manner in 
which chlorotic streak reached the commercial cane area of the 
South is not known, but the supposition is that it was brought on 
cane cuttings by some individual in ignorance of the law. The dis- 
ease does not exist at the Federal or State experiment stations, 
which are the only legally constituted agencies for importation of 
new varieties of cane. 

Mosaic, also a virus disease, brought virtual ruin to the industry, 
the production of sugar falling from several hundred thousand tons 
per year to a low of 45,000 tons in 1926, after which there was a 
gradual rise in production due mainly to the development of resist- 
ant varieties by the Department of Agriculture. Mosaic remains & 
major problem in seven States of the South. Great progress has 
been made in production, but thus far no completely 
immune varieties have been produced by breeding, and the disease 
therefore persists. 

One of the main projects of the Department of Agriculture’s Diyi- 
sion of Sugar Plant Investigation is breeding for immunity to 
mosaic, which is the only hope for complete elimination of the 
disease. 


REPORTED IN 


Chlorotic streak is apparently a disease of similar nature, but very 
little is known about it except that poor mation of seed cane 
and consequent faulty and deficient stands result from planting 
infected seed cane. This effect of chlorotic streak is a serious com- 
plication in the Southern States, because replanting is impossible 
due to limited season for making the crop. In Queensland, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico, where the disease has also recently appeared, 
serious losses may occur, but within time limits the crops may be 
replanted if serious stand failure results from the original planting 
of seed cane. 

Another disastrous consequence of chlorotic streak common to all 
countries is failure of the ratoon crops—that is, the crops harvested 
in succeeding years from an original planting of seed cane. 

Nothing is known of the manner in which the disease is spread to 
healthy plantations, the resistance or susceptibility of local com- 
mercial cane varieties to the disease, the environmental conditions 
of soil, nutrition, rainfall, and so forth, that favor or retard spread 
of the disease, or, in fact, any of the essential information on biology 
of chlorotic streak that would suggest means of combating or 
eliminating it. 

It is fortunate that up to the present chlorotic streak is appar- 
ently restricted to the area east of the Atchafalaya River in Lou- 
isiana. The disease was not found in Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, 
or Florida in rapid reconnaissance survey during the latter part of 
the past season, but the survey, due to lack of financial 
provision for it, was not very complete. The tentative assumption 
is that in some manner unknown the disease was brought into an 
area centering in the southeastern part of Louisiana and gained a 
foothold there in the very recent past. From careful observations 
of the past few months it is proved that under our conditions the 
disease spreads to new plantings; and that fact, together with the 
fact that it causes poor germination, faulty stand of plant cane, 
and more serious injury to ratoon crops, comprises about all that 
is definitely known. 

The situation parallels the accidental importation of mosaic which 
brought such great havoc and ruination to scores of thousands of 
farmers who depended upon cane for cash income. In the case of 
chlorotic streak, an earlier identification of the disease and more 
prompt realization of the danger makes possible the avoidance of 
the former disastrous experience. - 

An immediate study of the disease to establish the cause, manner 
of spread, relative effect on present commercial varieties, possi- 
bility of resistant varieties, or the evolving of other meas- 
ures to check or eliminate this serious threat to the industry is 
urgently needed. Alertness to recognize this new threat may justly 
be attributed to the wise provision of experts by the Congress for 
study of the cause of mosaic. The specialists trained in that work 
have made progress but are still preoccupied with a more satisfac- 
tory ultimate solution, the development of completely immune 
varieties, and cannot be diverted from it without sacrifice of essen- 
tial features of the project. 

It is the studied opinion of a committee representing 19,000 sugar- 
cane farmers that provision for immediate, adequate study of chlo- 
rotic streak be made to prevent a repetition of the disastrous expe- 
rience with mosaic and that an emergency appropriation of about 
$35,000 be made for that purpose. This is an emergency, gentlemen. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee 
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Bill to Curb Expansion of Interstate Foreign- 
Owned Chain Stores, H. R. 1, Will Be Considered 
by Congress at the Commencement of the Next 
Session, January 3, 1940—Now is the Time for All 
Friends of This Measure to Let Their Wishes Be 
Known to the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and of the United States Senate—It is 
Recognized That Social as Well as Economic 
Problems are Involved in This Major Issue 


Definite trend in this country against invasion of local com- 
munities by absentee owners. 

Concentration of money and credit through foreign-owned chains 
is threatening the continuance of our form of government. 

Foreign-owned interstate chain companies are attempting to hide 
behind the several thousand local chains that will not be affected 
by the passage of H. R. 1 in their attempts to mislead and deceive 
the people into believing that the general welfare of the people will 
be promoted by Wall Street interests being permitted to exact a 
tollgate fee from every local transaction. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am assured that considera- 
tion will be given to H. R. 1, a bill providing for a Federal tax 
on foreign-owned chain stores, when Congress meets January 
3, 1940. The bill is pending before the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House. 

TRAINED DECEIVERS 

I will present my answer to some of the questions that are 
propounded daily relative to this very important bill, about 
which a campaign of misrepresentation is being carried on by 
highly paid truth evaders, fact distortionists, and trained 
deceivers. 

NET PROFITS TAKEN AWAY FROM LOCAL COMMUNITY 


We are “dead set” against the interstate foreign-owned 
chains that milk the community dry by taking money in the 
form of net profits away from local towns and local banks and 
by crushing out the life of independent business. Such chains 
are neither economical, efficient, nor in the public interest. 

The Robinson-Patman Act, which greatly benefits the 
independent merchant and the public, does not prohibit the 
chains from using profits from many stores in towns where 
they already enjoy a monopoly to enable them to sell goods 
at a loss in another town until the independent merchants 
in that town are put out of business. That is why the 
Federal chain-store tax bill is necessary. 

INDICTMENTS AGAINST INTERSTATE CHAINS 

Here are a number of direct indictments against the inter- 
state absentee-owned chain systems: 

They are the products of a few monopolistic money masters 
of Manhattan, 

Cost of food is higher in chain-controlled towns and 
communities. 

They do not contribute to local relief, local schools, 
churches, or charities, except a miserly sum—entirely out of 
proportion to their business—in an effort to buy goodwill. 

They break down local rent schedules by destroying the 
independent merchants. 

They compel our boys and girls to work for absentee 
owners for long hours at starvation wages. 

They crush out labor as monopoly invariably does. 

They are draining capital from local towns. 

They destroy the independence and self-reliance that built 
this Nation. 
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They do not create. They take away what others have 
created. 

They never guarantee a doctor bill for an unfortunate 
employee. 

They take away local privileges and opportunities that 
formerly enabled local citizens to assume local relief assist- 
ance and responsibility. 

They never send an unnamed Christmas basket to a poor 
family. 

They never fail to beat down the price of farm products. 

They are the first to arrive after a town is built and the 
first to leave when a town is overtaken by drought, cyclone, 
epidemic, or other unforeseen disaster. 

They charge different prices in different cities in the same 
State, and even in the same city, according to competition 
from the independent merchant across the street who is 
marked as the next victim. 

They owe their growth to chiseling, cheating, racketeering 
methods, wrecking others to build themselves. 

They never operate in a distressed community. 

They never render temporary assistance in the form of 
credit to any citizen. 

They never pay their just and fair share of taxes in pro- 
portion to their volume of business. 

They have never raised the standard of living in any com- 
munity. Absentee control of business is a detriment to the 
future welfare of all classes and there is no class or group 
that escapes its detrimental effect upon our economic life. 

Net profits from farms, mines, or business are the only 
means of building towns, cities, and States. These net 
profits—under the chain system—fly overnight to New York. 

Every dollar that is taken from your State or mine in net 
profits is a loss of many times that $1 in buying power to the 
local residents. 

Net profits remaining in the community and deposited in 
the local bank circulate many times a year among local 
citizens. 

FINANCE MORE WIVES OF FOREIGN COUNTS 

Chain-store net profits go to distant owners to buy auto- 
mobiles there, not in our community; to build schools and 
churches there, not in our community; or to finance more 
wives of foreign counts, who will spend such profits not in 
America but in foreign lands. 

CHANCE OF PASSAGE 


Question. Is there a good chance to pass H. R. 1 at the next 
session of Congress? 

Answer. Yes. However, success will depend upon the in- 
terest manifested by the people. If each person who is in- 
terested in this legislation assumes an air of indifference or 
a “Let George do it” attitude, the bill will not have a chance. 
If the good fathers and mothers of this country, who want 
their sons and daughters to have a fair and equal opportunity 
in life, take the proper interest in this bill, and if the people 
of this Nation who are opposed to monopoly make the fight 
that should be made for this bill, there is no doubt about its 
passage at the next session of Congress. After all, it is just 
a question of reaching the people with the truth about the 
conspiracy among a few Wall Streeters to obtain control of 
retail distribution in this country and calling their attention 
to what the destructive consequences will be. If the people 
get the facts, public sentiment will compel the passage of 
this bill. 

HOW YOU CAN HELP PASS H. R. 1 

Question. How can I, as a local citizen, help in the cam- 
paign to secure the enactment of H. R. 1? 

Answer. I would suggest that you endeavor to convince 
your Representative in Congress and your two United States 
Senators that the enactment of this bill is in the public in- 
terest. I do not recommend coercion, intimidation, or threats 
as a method to be used; in fact, neither should be resorted 
to. I do recommend the use of logic and reason. Since you 
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have the right side, you do not have to use unfair methods 
and underhanded tactics. The most effective work can be 
done from home by your cooperating with neighbors and 
friends in an effort to convince your Representatives and 
Senators in Congress that the cause is just and right and 
that the bill should be passed. Anything printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD may be quoted and reprinted without 
special permission. This is not a political campaign; it is a 
crusade. We must gospelize our cause, which we know is 
just and right. A few letters from honest-to-God folks back 
home who have vision and who can vividly picture the evil 
consequences of absentee ownership to a Member of Congress 
have more weight and influence than thousands of inspired 
telegrams. More than 150 Members of the House have stated 
to constituents that they expect to vote for this bill. 
CANDID FACTS 

Next year is Presidential election year. If we make a good 
showing in January, we have an excellent chance of getting 
this bill passed before the Democratic and Republican con- 
ventions in June of next year. Everyone interested in this 
legislation should contact his Member of Congress between 
now and January and fully inform him of the necessity of this 
legislation. He should also confer with his two United States 
Senators. Not only that; he should make sure that the ones 
who represent his district and State at the Democratic and 
Republican conyentions next year are in sympathy with the 
objectives of this legislation. In this way there are two 
chances, The first is to get the bill passed in Congress be- 
fore the conventions meet; and the next is, if we should fail 
in that, to make it such a paramount issue that both major 
political parties will advocate our proposal in the Presidential 
campaign of next year. 

Question. Some newspaper correspondents are carrying 
the statement that H. R. 1 does not have a chance of passing 
Congress. Is the statement true? 

Answer. That is the stock phrase always used by the op- 
position to a bill It does not have a chance.” It is very 
effective sometimes in preventing people from joining in a 
fight that would meet with success were their efforts joined 
with others who knew differently. The selfish interests said 
the same thing.about the Robinson-Patman Act and thought 
they had silenced the sentiment in favor of the bill in that 
way. Its enactment came like a thunderbolt out of a clear 
sky. People who are interested in economic changes, that 
are opposed by those who have considerable control over the 
press and by those who use much paid time over the air, 
should be on guard against such propaganda and not be 
influenced by it. 

This is the third national campaign that I have assisted 
in conducting. The two former ones were successful—one 
involving millions of men—World War veterans—and billions 
of dollars, and the other, the Robinson-Patman Act, which 
affected millions of people and denied to the greedy few the 
advantages equal to hundreds of millions of dollars a year 
which they were not justly entitled to receive. I predict suc- 
cess in this campaign, as we have considerably more support 
in behalf of this bill than we had for either of the others. 

This is not a “share the wealth” proposal, but it is a bill 
providing for sharing the privileges and opportunities. 

INDEPENDENTS GAINED IN 1939 

Question. The interstate chains through their lobbying 
headquarters claim that two States, during the year 1939, 
nullified chain-store-tax laws and that this shows public 
sentiment is in favor of the chains. Is this claim well 
founded? 

Answer. During the year 1939 the interstate chains have 
spent millions of dollars in public-relations work and for 
lobbying before Congress and the legislatures of 44 States 
that were in session. The independent merchants did not 
have a coordinated program during 1939, but depended upon 
spontaneous support of the people. Two States—Kentucky 
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and Pennsylvania—had chain-store-tax laws that were de- 
clared unconstitutional by the State courts in 1939. Public 
sentiment had nothing to do with these decisions. They 
relate only to opinions of courts to the particular type laws 
that the courts passed upon. 

During 1939, when these 44 State legislatures were in ses- 
sion, and each of these 44 States having anti-chain-store 
laws on their statute books, not one of these laws was 
amended or repealed in favor of the chains. 

If the independent merchants can hold their own so well 
at a time when so much money has been spent against them 
and with no coordinated program of any kind of their own, 
they certainly should be in a good position to obtain over- 
whelming public sentiment in their favor when they really 
reach the people with the truth in behalf of their cause 
which is the people’s cause. 

Not only did the independents hold their own but actually 
during 1939 four State legislatures amended their chain- 
store-tax laws by increasing the taxes on foreign-owned 
chain stores. 

The fact should not be overlooked that during the year 
1939 when 44 State legislatures were in session there were 
numerous bills before these legislatures providing for the 
repeal or weakening of anti-chain-store laws and other bills 
that would be helpful to foreign-owned chains but not one 
was enacted into law and not one passed either house of any 
legislature. 

The Wall-Street-owned chains were unsuccessful in all 
their efforts in 1939 after spending millions of dollars in a 
100-percent organization. The independents had no organi- 
zation, spent no money, but actually succeeded in making 
substantial gains in four States and suffered no losses. 

OPPOSED BY FOURTEEN AND ONE-HALF BILLION DOLLARS 

Mr. Carl Byoir, president of Carl Byoir Associates, Inc., 
and public relations counsel for the Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co., made a speech at Rye, N. Y., September 19, 1938, before 
the members of the National Association of Chain Drug 
Stores, in which he, according to the printed proceedings, 
stated: 

I have clients in American industry with assets of $14,500,000,000. 

How much is $14,500,000,000? It is twice as much as all 
the money in circulation in the United States. It is equal to 
the value of all the retail stores in the United States. It is 
equal to the value of all the public utilities in the United 
States. I estimate that this vast aggregation of wealth in- 
cludes 90 percent of all the national advertising in this 
country. 

Why do Collier’s, Saturday Evening Post, Chicago Tribune, 
and many other large publications want big concerns instead 
of small ones? The answer is simple. If the citizens of 
every town owned its own telephone company, these publica- 
tions would not get thousands of dollars a day or week for full- 
page advertisements from one national telephone concern. 
Instead the local newspapers all over the country would bene- 
fit from such advertising. If any line of business or indus- 
try is owned or controlled by a few people in one city the 
owners of the big newspapers and magazines have little 
trouble and practically no expense obtaining advertising of 
tremendous value to them. Whereas if such business is sep- 
arated into smaller units and scattered over the country, the 
smaller newspapers get more of the advertising and the 
larger ones less. It is in the selfish interest of the owners 
of the means of communication, including the newspaper 
and magazine, the radio, and the news reel, that a few 
people control all business, industry, and banking. There- 
fore they may be expected to oppose any proposed law that 
will retard, restrict, or prevent absentee or foreign owner- 
ship of business. 

This fourteen-billion-and-five-hundred-million statement 
by Mr. Byoir was evidently made for the following purposes: 

First. To let the newspapers of the country know that he 
controls enough advertising to determine whether or not any 
one newspaper which is dependent upon advertising is able 
to survive in business. By making this threat, newspapers 
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that are dependent upon advertising for support will be very 
reluctant to fail to print and fail to give good publicity to 
any statement that is sent to them by Mr. Carl Byoir and 
will very quickly throw into the wastebasket anything 
against his interest. 

Second. To threaten every member of the legislatures in 
all of the States, Members of the United States Congress, 
and all other public officials who have the power to restrict 
or curb absentee ownership of business. It advises them of 
his influence over the press and lets them know that it is 
within his power to injure them politically if they oppose 
his Wall Street clients. 

Third. To advise the country that he possesses tremendous 
power over means of communication to the people, which 
results in obtaining favorable publicity for what he wants 
and the “playing down” or the stopping of all news that 
might be helpful to independent business. 

Mr. Byoir’s statement is an admission that the rich people 
of the Nation have pooled their wealth, their advertising, and 
their influence for the purpose of deceiving the people. 

Mr. Byoir said in the same speech: 

It is necessary to create organization to bring that force of 
public opinion to bear on the legislators or Congressmen or elected 
public officials. That is a thing that remains yet to be done. 

In the same speech he quoted: 


If I were a politician and I wanted to make a public reputation, 
and I wanted to be sure that, in the present state of public 
opinion, I would have the support of the great majority of the 
American people, I would pick the Patman bill. 

In other words, Mr. Byoir says that the Patman bill is 
right; that public opinion will support it; that public men 
can make a great name for themselves by advocating it; but 
he, Mr. Carl Byoir, is such an expert at directing the minds 
of the American people and teaching them what to think and 
what to believe that he can take the millions of dollars fur- 
nished to him each year for that purpose, backed by the ad- 
vertising of the concerns worth fourteen and one-half billion 
dollars, and cause the American people to oppose a bill that 
is in the interest of the general welfare of all the people. 

His plan evidently contemplates getting his statements 
published and read by the people and at the same time pre- 
venting the statements from those in favor of the proposal 
from reaching the people. 

Distortion and deceit accompanied by suppression of op- 
ponents’ views represent a very powerful weapon. The peo- 
ple are getting wise to deceitful propaganda. 

Mr. Byoir has not agreed to make Congressmen believe 
that black is white or that white is black, but he has taken 
upon himself a task just as extraordinary, and that is to make 
Congressmen believe that it is in the interest of the country 
for local business to be destroyed, private initiative crushed, 
and the wealth of the Nation concentrated into a few hands. 

In addressing that group of chain-store representatives he 
said: 

You had better sit down and assess yourselves at $20, $40, $60, or 
$80 a store, and had better put it in a fund. 

That was tantamount to saying that they should imme- 
diately raise from three to twelve million dollars and put it in 
a fund. This fund would be in addition to the one already 
created by the Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., which aggregates 
millions of dollars. They are people who believe they can 
take a large slush fund and control State legislatures and 
Congress. 

AGGRESSIVE CAMPAIGN ON TO HELP ABSENTEE OWNERSHIP 

The interstate chains will soon commence a movement, 
according to statements of their representatives, to repeal all 
laws that have been passed in the States and by Congress 
which are considered detrimental to their interest. Not only 
will they attempt to repeal all of these laws but they will also 
make an effort to obtain the passage of laws that will make 
it easier for them to destroy independent merchants every- 
where and permit them to obtain more quickly a complete and 
effective monopoly in retail distribution and in other lines 
of business, 
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HOW FARMERS AFFECTED 

Question. How does chain buying power affect the farmer? 

Answer. The chains’ representatives know when perishable 
and other products of the farmer are moving to the market. 
They know exactly where each car is traveling every night. 
If they want to reduce the price on that market, all they have 
to do is to withdraw for the period of time necessary to effect 
their purpose. In this way they force prices down or force 
the farmer to take his products back home to await a more 
favorable market. The farmer cannot return his products 
because the freight charges would be more than his products 
would be worth. 

As the interstate corporate chains have grown in number, 
size, and power, the farmer’s plight has become more and 
more acute. As the sales volume of these concerns ap- 
proached their peak, farmers’ prices sunk lower and lower, 
until the yearly total of agriculture income became so low as 
to cause national alarm. 

PRICES, AMOUNT OF GOODS SOLD, AND PRODUCTION 

Question. Will the passage of H. R. 1 make it harder on the 
farmer and producer by keeping high prices, less goods sold, 
less production, and less tax collections for the Government? 

Answer. In every chain-store argument one point is em- 
phasized, and that is: “We keep prices down.” If the farmers 
had $12,000,000,000 a year gross income, as they should have, 
instead of six or seven billion dollars a year, one of the great- 
est markets in the world would be created for all goods and 
services produced in America. This additional purchasing 
power would represent “acres of diamonds” here in our own 
yard and would be better than the entire foreign trade of 
several of the other countries of the world. But with the 
interstate chains keeping the farmers’ prices down, that re- 
duces the buying power of the farmers, who are the best cus- 
tomers of the people who live in the cities. The people who 
live in the cities have lower wages because the farmers can- 
not buy; therefore low prices to farmers force low wages to 
factory workers. Low wages to the factory worker means he 
will buy less, because his debts, taxes, and other fixed charges 
have become proportionately higher by reason of his low 
wages. 

So the effect of the passage of H. R. 1 will mean more 
purchasing power to the farmers in the form of higher prices, 
but not unreasonably high prices. It means more goods sold, 
because the aggregate wages will increase, which will make 
fixed charges easier for the wage earner to pay and will 
cause him to have remaining a much larger percentage of 
his earnings to buy goods, which will mean more goods sold. 
This will lead to more production and more tax collections 
for the Government. 

Any consumer who demands a price so low that the farmer 
or wage earner does not receive a fair price or a fair wage 
to give him purchasing power is demanding a price that will 
destroy the purchasing power of two-thirds of our people and 
will eventually destroy our Nation. If low prices were the 
paramount consideration, repeal of the protective tariff would 
be the logical step in that direction. 

CONSUMERS PAY MORE-—FARMERS GET LESS 

July 11, 1939, F. L. Thomsen, of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of the Department of Agriculture, gave a state- 
ment to the newspapers, which was published July 12, 1939, 
in which he stated that consumers are paying higher than pre- 
war prices for food, although the farmers are getting less for 
the raw materials, after computing a survey covering 58 food 
products. Mr. Thomsen, who made the survey, said that in 
1913-15 the farmers received 53 cents of every dollar spent by 
the consumers for the 58 products. Last year he said the 
share was but 40 cents. 

As the business of the foreign-owned chains increased, the 
farmer received less and less of the consumer’s dollar. 

LOW-INCOME GROUPS NOT HELPED BY CHAINS 

Question. Is the statement made by representatives of 
chain-store groups true, that the chain stores help low- 
income groups? 
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Answer. If that is true, which I deny, H. R. 1 will not de- 
prive low-income groups of such help, as the passage of this 
bill will only seriously affect one-third of 1 percent of the 
chain-store companies. It will not destroy the one-third of 
1 percent but will have a tendency to restrict each company 
in this category to the boundaries of one State or a smaller 
area. 

Question. Do low prices help the low-income groups? 

Answer. What is known as the submerged one-third of 
our people will be helped more by good prices and good 
wages than they will by low prices and low wages. Suppose 
we should arbitrarily reduce prices 50 percent and wages 
50 percent. The argument would be made that the wage 
earner earning $2 per day under the new scale would be 
able to buy as much as he formerly bought when he received 
$4 per day, since prices had been reduced in proportion. 
This is a beautiful theory, but in practice it does not work 
out. The people of this Nation owe more than $200,000,- 
000,000 in debts. Much of it is owed by the one-third of our 
people in the low-income class. If we reduced their wages 
and prices 50 percent, we in effect would double their in- 
debtedness, in what they have to pay with. Instead of owing 
$100, they will owe $200, measured in their paying power, 
and instead of paying 6 percent interest they will pay 12 
percent interest. 

Further, there are certain fixed charges that cannot be 
reduced and which become cheap or lower only with good 
prices and good wages. I refer to electricity, gas, water, 
and telephone service; also to railroad freight and passenger 
rates and such fixed charges as interest, debts, and taxes. 

The lower the wages and the lower the prices of farm 
products and other commodities that go to make up pur- 
chasing power, the higher in proportion becomes the debt 
and tax burden. 

DECEITFUL PROPAGANDA 

The owners of large interstate chain stores caused to be 
organized the National Consumers’ Tax Commission, of Chi- 
cago, Ill. It is supported by the large fortunes of a few very 
wealthy men, who made their money destroying community 
life. The object is to hire prominent women over the country 
to be a “front” for the interstate, absentee owned chain 
stores, and carry on a deceitful and misleading fight in their 
behalf. Many prominent women have become victims of this 
treacherous and sordid conspiracy. Information is now in my 
possession which indicates enormous sums of money have been 
spent in organizing these associations locally. I was 
astounded to learn that many prominent women, who have 
held responsible positions with different women’s organiza- 
tions, have accepted huge sums from the owners of giant 
monopolies in return for the use of their names, which carries 
with it their prestige and standing, in behalf of those who are 
working against the interest of the plain people of this country 
and who would deny to the very children of these misled 
mothers a fair and equal opportunity in life. I am receiving 
information from all over the Nation about the activities of 
this association, and I hope people continue to send me this 
information, as I believe that some action in the direction of 
a congressional investigation should be taken soon after the 
next Congress meets. 

Deceitful propaganda is very damaging to the interest of 
the general welfare of the people of this Nation and should 
be exposed at every opportunity. As further evidence of de- 
ceitful and misleading propaganda that is being published by 
the interstate chains through their 100-percent-owned Insti- 
tute of Distribution should be mentioned the stand of the 
American Federation of Labor on this bill. 


A. F. OF L. DID NOT CONDEMN OUR BILL 


Last October 1938 the American Federation of Labor had 
a convention at Houston, Tex. One morning a headline article 
appeared on the front page of practically all of the news- 
papers in this country to the effect that this great organiza- 
tion had condemned the so-called Patman anti-chain-store 
bill. This article purported to give several paragraphs of a 
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resolution that was supposed to have been passed at this 
convention condemning this proposed legislation. 

This purported resolution was presented to different labor 
organizations all over the country in order to induce them 
to pass similar resolutions, and in many cases they did, the 
efforts of the interstate chains being successful. 

The truth is no such resolution was passed by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor at Houston, Tex., in 1938, nor any 
resolution condemning this bill. This false claim has been 
exposed, yet I have never seen the correction carried in one 
newspaper in America, although it has been fully carried in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp at different times. This is exhibit 
No. 1 of the influence of fourteen and one-half billion dollars. 

WALL STREET DIRECTORS 

Another sly, deceitful way of misleading the people is to 
quote misleading information or use information regarding 
a situation that is not analogous. 

I made the statement that the 20 interstate chain-store 
companies that will be seriously affected by the passage of 
H. R. 1 are Wall Street concerns. I stand by that state- 
ment because it is a fact that these concerns are connected 
up directly with Wall Street interests and largely dominated 
by Wall Street bankers. 

If the directors of these 20 concerns are named and their 
connections given, no one will dispute their Wall Street 
connections and dominations in order to mislead the people. 

Chains, through their Institute of Distribution, bring in the 
7,000 chain-store companies, most of which are not even 
concerned about this bill and will not have to pay a penny 
tax if it passes, and make the assertion that home offices 
of chain-store companies are located in every State and that 
New York State only has 13.8 percent of them. The mis- 
leading part about this statement is that figures concerning 
all chains are used and not just the ones that will be affected 
by this bill. 

A PIPE LINE FROM EVERY COMMUNITY IN AMERICA TO WALL STREET 
BANKS 

The Chase National Bank of New York, which has assets 
of $3,000,000,000, has interlocking directorates with the At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Co., the Borden Co., Allied Stores, Inc., 
Oppenheimer-Collins Co., and H. L. Green Co. 

The Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, with assets of two 
and a quarter billion dollars, has interlocking directorates 
with the Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., W. T. Grant Co., Mc- 
Crory Stores, Inc., and McClellan Stores Co. 

The Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. has a director on the board 
of the Chase National Bank and the Guaranty Trust Co. 

Twenty-four banks own one-third of the resources of the 
entire 16,000 banks in America; 13 of these 24 banks are in 
New York city; the 2 banks—Chase National and Guaranty 
Trust—own one-fourth of the resources of these 24 banks, 

A few men controlling a few banks now control the corpo- 
rate wealth of the Nation. 

The hand of greed should be taken from the throat of the 
American people. 

NO VISION, THE PEOPLE PERISH 

Would you believe that one New York bank has more than 
4,000 directorships in the largest manufacturing, industrial, 
and other concerns in every section of the Nation? Would 
you believe that another large New York bank has more than 
2,000 such directorships? What chance have you in the face 
of such power and influence? These men may intend to be 
good, but power naturally begets greed. They seek greater 
power, influence, and wealth. Where there is greed there is 
no vision, and the Bible says that where there is no vision 
the people perish. 

PEOPLE SHOULD WAKE UP 


Our country’s welfare is distressingly at stake. Opportunity 
for the young and security for the aged hang in the balance. 
Do you want private monopoly to continue to operate to the 
benefit and advantage of a few New York bankers? Do you 
want a community life built and sustained by local independ- 
ent merchants or one bled white and cold-bloodedly exploited 
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by absentee owners? Let us save America by preventing 
monopoly, by keeping the broad road of opportunity open, 
and by passing a law that will regulate selfishness and 
restrain greed. 


The 


Administration’s Ruinous Trade 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALLEN T. TREADWAY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, when the President in 
1934 sought authority to negotiate foreign-trade treaties 
without submitting them to Congress for approval and to 
reduce American tariff duties in pursuance of such treaties 
without being bound by any legislative yardstick for rate 
making, the Republican minority on the Ways and Means 
Committee, in connection with their minority report on the 
bill, filed the following summary of objections thereto: 

Mrnorrry Views 


Mr. Trrapway, in behalf of the minority, submitted the follow- 
ing minority views: 


Treaty. 


SUMMARY OF OBJECTIONS 

For the following reasons, among others, the minority are unable 
to support the bill (H. R. 8687) giving the President the power to 
fix tariff duties and to enter into reciprocal trade agreements with 
foreign nations without public notice or hearing! or subsequent 
ratification thereof by Congress: 

1. It delegates to the President discretionary legislative power in 
tariff making—not simply an administrative power to apply a 
definite formula laid down in advance by Congress, such as is 
given under the present flexible tariff provisions—and thereby 
provides for an unconstitutional delegation of the supreme taxing 
power of Congress, contrary to what a prominent Democrat has 
called “the plainest and most fundamental provisions of the 
Constitution,” 

2. It has no counterpart in past legislation, Republican or 
Democratic, since in each previous reciprocity measure Co 
has either fixed in advance the concessions or retaliations the 
President might use as a basis for negotiation, or it has reserved 
the right to both the House and Senate to approve or reject any 
treaty or agreement entered into by him. 

3. Any previous legislation giving the President authority to put 
a prescribed legislative policy of Congress into effect upon the 
finding by him that a certain state of facts existed is no precedent 
for giving him the power under similar conditions to put into effect 
rates of duty which he himself prescribes. 

4. If the expansion of our foreign trade seems desirable, it 
should be accomplished by existing constitutional: means. 

5. Although the bill attempts to lend itself a color of constitu- 
tionality by a recitation that it is an emergency measure, yet by 
its own terms it has unlimited life, indicating that it is, and is 
intended to be, permanent legislation. 

6. It contemplates the abandonment of the principle of protec- 
tion for domestic industry, agriculture, and labor by allowing 
existing duties to be modified without reference to the difference 
in cost of production of domestic and foreign articles. 

7. It strikes at the very heart of the President’s own recovery 
program, and is wholly inconsistent with it, because any lowering 
of tariffs such as is scheduled to follow the enactment of the bill 
will further depress our great agricultural industry thus subjected 
to foreign competition and will make it impossible for domestic 
producers operating under industrial codes to compete with the 
resulting influx of cheap foreign goods produced by the pauper 
labor of Europe and the Orient, where living standards and pro- 
duction costs are far below those of this country. 

8. It places in the hands of the President and those to whom he 
may delegate his authority the absolute power of life and death 
over every domestic industry dependent upon tariff protection, and 
permits the sacrifice of such industries in what will undoubtedly 
be a futile attempt to expand the export trade of other industries, 

9. While no one would question the good faith and high purpose 
of the President in any action he might take under the powers 
conferred, such as the determination that a particular industry 
was not entitled to tariff protection, the fact is that he will not be 


1 Bill subsequently amended to require notice of intention to 
negotiate and to require hearings before negotiation, but not on 
completed treaty. 

Bill subsequently amended by limiting President's authority to 
3 years. 5 
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able personally to give his attention to the. negotiations incident 
to the conclusion of the contemplated trade agreements, but will 
be compelled to rely upon others whose opinions as to what is for 
the best interest of the country and the industries affected would 
not be entitled to the same measure of respect as his own. 

10. The bill gives no indication as to what domestic industries 
may be put upon the auction block in the negotiation of foreign 
trade agreements, nor were any of the accredited representatives 
of the administration appearing before the committee willing to 
_ such an indication except in the most general and meaning- 
ess terms. 

11. It provides no opportunity for domestic industries to be 
informed or heard with reference to any proposed Presidential 
tariff changes, even though their very existence is at stake.“ 

12, In view of the apprehension which will constantly exist in 
the minds of all domestic producers over the possibility that their 
respective industries may, without notice or hearing, be sacrificed 
overnight for some alleged or passing advantage to an export 
product, the bill is not calculated to aid in the restoration and 
rehabilitation of domestic industry at large, but does contain serious 
possibilities of disastrous consequences. 

13. It presumes to give advance congressional approval to any 
trade agreements into which the President may enter, however 
injurious may be their effect upon any domestic industry or indus- 
tries, thus making it impossible for Congress to rescind his author- 
ity except by passing new legislation over his veto, which would 
require a two-thirds vote of each House and would at the same 
time place this Nation in the position of violating a completed 
and binding international agreement. 

14. Instead of promoting our export trade where possible by 
such methods as the imposition of countervailing or retaliatory 
duties on noncompetitive foreign articles now enjoying free entry 
into the domestic market, such as silk, coffee, tea, rubber, etc., the 
bill contemplates the granting of tariff concessions on dutiable 
foreign articles coming into competition with domestic products. 
The minority feel that instead of destroying branches of domestic 
agriculture and industry, the two-thirds of our imports now com- 
ing into this country duty free could well be used as a lever to 
secure favorable consideration for our exports in world markets. 

15. The increased importation of competitive foreign goods will 
displace equal quantities of our own products, thus adding to the 
unemployment in the industries so affected and to overproduction. 

16. Any hoped-for increase in domestic exports as a result of 
permitting increased foreign imports will be largely illusory, since 
foreign countries will naturally buy in the cheapest market no 
matter how much of their goods we import, and unless we can 
meet world production costs and are prepared to sell at world 
prices we cannot compete in world markets. For this reason the 
export trade we might gain will not offset the domestic trade we 
are bound to lose. 

17. Foreign countries, in most instances, have the advantage in 
reciprocal bargaining, because their rates are generally known to 
be “padded” for trading purposes. 

18. The bill fails to take account of the changed economic con- 
ditions throughout the world as evidenced by the nationalistic 
policies of all nations and the tendency of the agricultural coun- 
tries to develop home manufactures and the manufacturing coun- 
tries to produce so far as possible their own foodstuffs, the result 
of which has been a drying up of the Old World markets. 

19. It holds out the forlorn hope of increased foreign markets 
for our surplus products in the face of the well-known fact that 
they can be exchanged only for agricultural and industrial prod- 
ucts with which we are already abundantly supplied. 

20. The bill overemphasizes the importance of our export trade, 
the value of which in 1929 was but one-tenth that of the total 
domestic production of movable goods and one-seventeenth the 
amount of the national income. This clearly illustrates the fact 
that domestic prosperity is more dependent upon the home market 
than the foreign market, since it consumes 90 percent of what we 
produce and is responsible for approximately 95 percent of the 
national income, 

21. It ignores the fact that this Nation is the world’s richest 
market, with one-half the business of the world being done within 
its borders. Foreign countries, however, are not insensible to this 
fact and will be insistent upon participating in this great market 
with no appreciable return benefit to our own people or home 
industries. 

22. It erroneously presupposes that foreign trade consists of 
dollar-for-dollar exchange between two nations, when, as a matter 
of common knowledge, it follows much the same course as domestic 
business, each nation selling its surpluses wherever it can find a 
demand for them, and buying in the cheapest market such articles 
as it does not produce, all without reference to the balance of 
trade with any country. 

23. It is based upon the false premise that the decline in inter- 
national trade is the cause, rather than the effect, of the depres- 
sion. Our own experience shows us that the foreign trade of this 
country, both in imports and exports, was constantly on the 
increase up to the time of the 1929 crash. 

24. To abandon our present policy of equal tariff treatment for 
all nations in favor of bilateral concessions to individual countries 


See footnote 1. While hearings are held before the treaty 
negotiations are begun, there is no opportunity to be heard on the 
completed treaty, which is not made public until it is signed by 
the President and has become binding on this country. 
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is a backward step which can only serve to breed further tariff 
Wars and thus result in retaliation and discrimination against our 
goods in many foreign markets.‘ 


After a general discussion of the legal and economic aspects 
of the trade-treaty program, the minority report concluded 
as follows: 


The bill starts out with what has been referred to as a “pious 
prayer” that the expansion of our foreign trade through recipro- 
cal tariff concessions will assist in restoring the American stand- 
ard of living, in overcoming domestic unemployment and the 
present economic depression, in increasing the purchasing power 
of the American public, and in establishing a better relationship 
among the various branches of American industry, agriculture, and 
commerce. 

The minority, however, are unable to see how the reduction of 
the tariff can possibly restore the American standard of living, or 
even maintain it at its present level; how the importation of in- 
creased quantities of foreign products can decrease unemployment 
in the industries thereby adversely affected; how the constant 
threat to all industry that overnight it may be destroyed by Execu- 
tive decree can assist in overcoming the depression; how the reduc- 
tion of wages and other production costs to meet foreign competition 
can increase the purchasing power of the American people; or 
how the destruction of various industries can possibly result in a 
better relationship among the several branches of industry. On 
the other hand, we believe that the bill has no relation to domestic 
recovery, and fear that instead of promoting recovery the bill may 
serve to impede it. 


When the bill was before the House for consideration, Re- 
publican Members offered a number of amendments designed 
to protect the interests of American agriculture, industry, and 
labor, and the people generally, but all these amendments 
were voted down by the then overwhelming Democratic ma- 
jority. If adopted, they would have prevented tariff redus- 
tions below the amount of duty required to offset foreign 
cost-of-production advantages, and would have required con- 
gressional approval of the trade treaties before they should 
become effective. 

It is submitted that the objections to the trade-treaty 
program raised by the Republican minority of the Ways and 
Means Committee in 1934 are as sound today as when 
originally made, and certainly the program has not worked 
out as its sponsors believed it would. Rather, the predic- 
tion made by the Republican minority that it would result 
in surrendering our rich domestic market for lean and illu- 
sory foreign markets has proven to be prophetic. 

The President’s powers under the original Trade Treaty 
Act expired in 1937, and a joint resolution was passed at 
that time to continue his authority for 3 additional years, 
or until June 12, 1940. The Republican minority on the 
Ways and Means Committee opposed this extension, not only 
for the reasons stated previously, but because the results of 
the treaty program’s operation had been adverse to the best 
interests of the country. In our minority views, filed in con- 
nection with the 1937 extension resolution, we summarized 
our objections as follows: 

VIEWS OF THE MINORITY 

We, the minority members of the Ways and Means Committee, 
are opposed to the extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act, in its present form, for another period of 3 years as provided 
by House Joint Resolution 96. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 

In opposing the joint resolution, we wish it to be distinctly 
understocd that we are in no way criticizing the doctrine of gen- 
uine reciprocity with foreign nations. The Republican Party has 
actively espoused this policy in previous measures, notably the 
McKinley tariff of 1890 and the Dingley tariff of 1897. 

We feel it necessary to make this statement at the outset since 
it has been generally assumed that because we have consistently 
opposed the methods of administration of the present trade agree- 
ments program, we do not favor any reciprocal negotiations what- 
soever with foreign countries. Such, however, is not the case. We 
yield to none in our earnest desire to expand the foreign trade of 
the United States, whether by reciprocity or otherwise, but our 
advocacy of the general policy in question does not justify us in 
approving the present Trade Agreements Act, which presents in 
fact pseudo-reciprocity, and is open to many serious objections. 


When the bill was subsequently amended to provide for the 
extension of our treaty concessions to all countries without 
requiring them to give us reciprocal concessions in return, it 
opened up the further objection that the treaties were not truly 
reciprocal, since this country stood to give up Snore than it could 
hope to gain. 
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SUMMARY OF OBJECTIONS 


House Joint Resolution 96 continues the present Trade Agree- 
ments Act, with all its defects, without change. It is subject to the 
same criticisms which we interposed with t to the act when 
it was originally under consideration, and the results since its 
enactment have justified our objections at that time. 

It continues, first, to delegate to the executive branch of the 
Government, contrary to the Constitution of the United States, 
the tariff, taxation, and treaty-making powers of Congress. 

Second, to take away from American producers the right which 
they ordinarily would have had under section 516 (b) of the Tariff 
Act of 1930 to litigate matters arising out of the trade agreements, 
including the question of constitutionality. 

Third, to deny the Congress an opportunity to approve or reject 
the trade agreements, however injurious may be their effect upon 
domestic producers. 

Fourth, to ignore the principle of protection for American agri- 
culture, industry, and labor by permitting tariff rates fixed by 
Congress to be altered without reference to domestic production 
costs 


Fifth, to deny American producers an adequate opportunity to be 
heard on the actual terms of the trade agreements before they 
become effective. 

Sixth, to provide for the general extension of the concessions 
made under a trade agreement with a single country to all other 
countries in the world, notwithstanding the known existing dis- 
criminations against American commerce by many foreign countries, 

Seventh, to permit the Executive, in effect, to bind the hands 
of Congress by “ the existing tariff or excise treatment of 
articles with respect to which the Congress may, in the exercise of 
its constitutional responsibilities and duties, wish to legislate in the 
future 


These are among the more important objections to the Trade 
Agreements Act, which preclude us from giving our support to 
House Joint Resolution 96, providing for its extension for 3 years. 


In our minority report, we reviewed the operation of the 
trade-treaty program up to that time. The following ex- 
tracts cover our findings: 

RESULTS OF OPERATION OF TRADE-AGREEMENT PROGRAM 


We now turn our attention to the actual results of the opera- 
tion of the trade-agreement program to date. The avowed pur- 
pose of the Trade Agreements Act was to expand the foreign 
markets of the United States. It is so stated in the act. How- 
ever, the administration has failed to make much headway in 
this direction. 

Most of the recovery in our export trade thus far, from the 
depression level of $1,611,000,000, occurred before the Trade Agree- 
ment Act became operative. At the end of the calendar year 
1934, our had risen to $2,133,000,000, or some $500,000,000 
in excess of the depression low. Thus, any increase in exports 
under the Trade Agreements Act must be calculated from this 
point, and not from the depression figure as some of the advocates 
of the program are attempting to do. Even then, the entire in- 
crease cannot be attributed to the effects of the agreements, be- 
cause our trade with nonagreement countries has also increased 
materially since 1932. 

Because of dollar devaluation and the administration’s monetary 
program, value figures as to the increases in imports and ex- 
ports do not tell the whole story. We must look at quantities to 
see the true picture. 

From 1933 to 1935, the total guants of our exports increased 
13 percent. In the first 11 months of 1936, exports showed a 17 
percent increase in quantity over 1933. 

Our imports, on the other hand, increased in volume by 23 
percent between 1933 and 1935 In the first 11 months of 1936, 
imports reached a volume of 35 percent above those of 1933. 

But this still is not the whole story. The quantity of raw ma- 
terials exported actually declined between 1933 and 1935; crude 
foodstuffs showed an insignificant increase, and manufactured 
foodstuffs declined. On the other hand, the quantity of raw food- 
stuffs imported increased 40 percent between 1933 and 1935, and 
manufactured foodstuffs nearly as much. 


OUR FAVORABLE BALANCE OF TRADE DISAPPEARING UNDER ADMINISTRATION'S 
TRADE POLICY 

The effect of the administration’s foreign-trade policy can best 
be judged by its influence upon our favorable balance of merchan- 
dise trade, or excess of exports over imports. In 1934, this favor- 
able balance was $478,000,000. In 1935, the first year in which the 
Trade Agreement Act was in effect, it dropped to $235,000,000. In 
1936, it fell to the lowest level in 41 years, namely, $34,000,000. 
We may expect this year to have an adverse balance of foreign- 
merchandise trade. 

The imports and exports of merchandise are not the only things 
we should consider. The state of our international balance of 
payments is also of great significance. A statement of our net 
balance of payments on merchandise and service items (including 
in the latter, transportation services, immigrant and charitable 
remittances, Government transactions, tourist outlays, interest 
and dividends, and silver purchases, but excluding all capital items 
and gold movements) shows that in 1934 we had a net favorable 
balance of $375,000,000. In 1935, however, that balance of pay- 
ments became unfavorable to the extent of $128,000,000. In 1936, 
although final figures are not yet available, we can estimate a 
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figure at least several hundred million dollars more unfavorable 
than in 1935, because of the negligible net merchandise trade 
balance and the large net imports of silver. If we took account 
of our huge imports of gold, our adverse balance of international 
payments would be further increased by more than a billion 


It has been contended that we must give foreign countries, 
through our increased imports of all types, sufficient excess credits 
in order that they may buy more American products. As a matter 
of fact, however, most of the present foreign excess credits are 
being used to purchase American securities, repatriate their own 
depreciated bonds, and increase their commercial balances in this 
coun 


try. 

Thus it would seem that the fears of Secretary Wallace, as ex- 
pressed in his annual report for 1934, were well justified. He 
stated on page 10 of that document: 

“But the foreign-trade program would involve the risk of pro- 
ducing results other than those expected. * * he purchas- 
ing power which foreigners would obtain in the United States 
market, were they permitted to sell more goods here, might be 
left on deposit or invested in American securities +” 

IMPORTS INCREASING FASTER THAN EXPORTS 


The explanation for the shrinkage in our favorable merchandise 
trade balance is that under the administration's program our im- 
ports have increased faster than our exports. From 1934 to 1935 
the increase in imports was $392,000,000, as against an increase of 
only $149,000,000 in exports. From 1935 to 1936 our imports in- 
creased $372,000,000, as against an increase in exports of only $171,- 
000,000. Thus it is clearly apparent why this country is rapidly 
mare from the position of an “export” nation to an “import” 
nation. 

We realize, of course, that not all the increase in imports has been 
due to the trade agreements which have been entered into. But 
it is likewise true, as we have already pointed out, that not all 
the so-called increase in exports has been due to these agreements. 
It is evident that the agreements have a more stimulating effect 
upon our imports than upon our exports, 

INCREASED IMPORTS INCLUDE MANY COMPETITIVE ARTICLES 


The representatives of the administration have gone to great 
lengths in their attempts to justify the increase in imports as com- 
pared with the increase in exports. They assert that most of these 
imports are of noncompetitive products. This we deny. We can 
prove the inaccuracy of their assertion by reference to the actual 
trade figures. 

Approximately two-thirds of our imports are on the free list. 
These are almost exclusively noncompetitive products. The other 
third, which are of a competitive nature, are dutiable. In 1935 our 
noncompetitive increased 22 percent over 1934, as com- 
pared with an increase in competitive imports of 29 percent. Simi- 
larly, in the 11-month periods of January through November 1935 
and 1936, our noncompetitive imports increased only 14 percent, as 
against a 23-percent increase in competitive imports. In 1936 the 
actual increase in noncompetitive imports was $149,000,000, com- 
pared with $173,000,000 in competitive imports. If the adminis- 
tration’s contention were correct, the increase in noncompetitive | 
imports would, instead, have greatly exceeded the competitive. 

OUR TRADE WITH TRADE~AGREEMENT COUNTRIES SHOWS NET BENEFIT 
TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Assistant Secretary of State Sayre, in his testimony before the 
Ways and Means Committee, protested that it was not possible 
at this early date to draw definite conclusions as to the effect of 
the various trade agreements upon our imports and exports. Yet 
he proceeded to fill the record with statistics purporting to show 
the benefits of the trade agreements to our domestic exporters. 
Nothing was said about the increased imports from these agree- 
ae countries and their effect upon American agriculture, industry, 
and labor. 

The Cuban agreement, which became operative on September 
3, 1934, has been in effect for a longer period than any other. 
The Department of State recently published a detailed analysis 
of our trade with that nation, and according to the administra- 
tion’s own figures, it appears that the Cuban agreement has re- 
sulted in much more benefit to Cuba than to the United States. 
In the 12-month period of September 1935 to August 1936 prior to 
the agreement, compared with the same period our exports to 
Cuba increased by $28,500,000. However, our imports from Cuba 
during this period increased by $67,000,000. This shows that for 
every $1 of increased exports to Cuba we have taken from that 
country $2.35 of increased imports. 

The Canadian trade agreement became effective January 1, 1936. 
In the 1l-month period from January through November 1936 our 
total exports to Canada increased over the same period in 1935 by 
$50,000,000. Our total imports from Canada during this period 
increased by $77,000,000, thus showing that Canada has benefited 
from the treaty much more than has this country. Operations 
under most of the other trade agreements show similar results. 

American agriculture was adversely affected by a number of 
duty reductions under the Canadian agreement. The State De- 

t contended that, while this was true, our farmers would 
receive more than a compensating benefit by reason of lowered 
duties on American farm products going into the Canadian mar- 
ket. We think that American farmers will be greatly interested 
in the figures published by the Department of Agriculture in 
Foreign Crops and Markets, for December 28, 1936. They show 
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that in the 10-month period ending October 1936 exports of 
agricultural products to Canada increased by less than $8,000,000, 
as compared with a $21,500,000 increase in agricultural imports 
from Canada. 

In 1937, as in 1934, Republican Members of the House at- 
tempted to amend the trade-treaty legislation so as to prevent 
reductions in tariffs below the amount of duty required to 
offset foreign competitive advantages and to require congres- 
sional approval of the treaties before they should become 
effective. Again our efforts were fruitless, due to the opposi- 
tion of the Democratic majority. 

Since 1937 our foreign trade has been influenced to this 
country’s advantage by a number of factors having nothing 
whatever to do with the trade-treaty program. While during 
the first part of 1937 imports continued to increase faster 
than exports, threatening this country with an unfavorable 
trade balance for the first time in more than twoscore years, 
the situation completely changed during the last half of the 
year, due to a great upsurge in exports. An analysis of this 
increase in exports disclosed the fact that they consisted 
almost entirely of war materials for European and Asiatic 
countries. It was somewhat ironical that the trade-treaty 
program, which Secretary Hull regards as an instrument of 
world peace, should be saved from complete discredit by 
reason of these increased exports of war materials, which, 
of course, are not in any way influenced by trade treaties. 

During 1938 exports of war materials continued to increase, 
although our total exports declined by $255,000,000, or 8 per- 
cent, over 1937. Imports declined even more, but not because 
of any increased tariffs under the trade-treaty program, 
since the trade-treaty rate revisions are all downward. The 
result was that we had a large favorable trade balance in 
1938, due to factors other than the trade-treaty program. 
It resulted from the fact that our imports declined much 
more than our exports in that year. 

The explanation for this situation is found in official Gov- 
ernment reports. For example, in the February 11, 1939, 
issue of Commerce Reports, it is stated: 

Exports of a number of manufactured articles for which de- 
mands in foreign countries had greatly increased in 1937, partly 
san result of armament programs, continued to expand during 

On February 1, 1939, the majority leader [Mr. RAYBURN] 
inserted in the Recorp a Department of Commerce release 
dealing with foreign trade which contained the following 
statement: 

The demand for American machinery and metal manufactures 
has continued strong, due in a considerable measure to the heavy 
requirements of the rearmament programs of several European 
countries * have prevented those normally large exporting 
countries ffom supplying both export and domestic demands. 

This statement is worthy of more close analysis. When 
foreign countries are busy making preparations for war, 
they not only cease to be our competitors in our home mar- 
ket, but they become customers for our own goods. It is only 
the armament programs abroad which have kept our home 
market from being flooded with cheap competitive imports 
under the tariff reductions made by the trade-treaty pro- 
gram. In other words, our experience following the free- 
trade Underwood tariff of 1913 is repeating itself. If peace is 
restored, we may expect the same sort of a flood of imports 
as we had following the World War, when it became neces- 
sary for the incoming Republican administration to pass an 
emergency tariff bill to save our home market from complete 
disruption. 

The explanation for the decline in imports in 1938 is 
found in two Government publications. In the November 5, 
1938, issue of Commerce Reports it is stated: 

Import trade reflected the recession in business activity and the 
improvement in agricultural production in the United States. 

The Department of Agriculture, in the August 13, 1938, 
issue of Foreign Crops and Markets, stated: 

The decrease in business activity influences the value of prac- 
tically all our imports, both agricultural and other. It was accom- 
panied by lower prices and by a general falling off in demand. 
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Raw materials were needed in smaller quantity by factories and 
finished products were purchased to a lesser extent by workers. 

This statement proves that the amount of our foreign 
trade is to a large extent based upon the prosperity of the 
home market. During the early 1930’s our foreign trade de- 
clined because of the depression, not because of the passage 
of the 1930 Tariff Act. 

But to get back to present-day trade, we find that in the 
first 6 months of 1939 our total export trade has again de- 
clined over the previous year, while our imports have in- 
creased over the same period. According to the Department 
of Commerce, we exported 11 percent less in the first 6 
months of 1939 as compared with 1938, but imported 14 
percent more. The decrease in exports was due to a sharp 
decline in European purchases of United States agricultural 
products, yet the farmers of this country were assured that 
the foreign-trade program would result in increased foreign 
markets for their products. They have found out differently, 
and they are growing more and more concerned over the 
reduction of agricultural tariffs which is resulting in in- 
creased imports of competitive foreign farm products. 
American farmers are thus losing both their foreign and 
their domestic market under the trade-treaty program. 

American farmers were told that the British treaty, par- 
ticularly, would result in giving them an increased outlet 
for their surpluses. But in the first 6 months the British 
treaty has been in effect our exports to Great Britain, which 
consist chiefiy of farm products, have declined by 10 percent. 
Imports from Great Britain, on the other hand, increased by 
41 percent. The imports consist chiefly of manufactures. 

Up to the present time, more than 1,000 reductions in 
duty have been made under the treaty program. One-third 
of the reductions have amounted to the full 50 percent per- 
mitted under the act; one-half amount to more than 40 
percent, and seven-tenths to more than 30 percent. Hence 
it is obvious that the rate-reduction program not only has 
been general, but it has been drastic. The purpose is con- 
ceded to be to permit increased importations of foreign 
goods, which of course displace our own products and take 
from our people the opportunity for a livelihood. 

No objection can possibly be made to the expansion of our 
foreign trade, provided it is done without injury to domestic 
producers. There is no reason why the foreign-trade pro- 
gram cannot be carried on in connection with the mainte- 
nance of adequate protection on products which we can and 
do produce ourselves in commercial quantities. President 
McKinley, who probably ranks as the leading exponent of 
reciprocity in this country, and whose public statements have 
many times been improperly quoted as an endorsement of 
the present alleged reciprocity program, laid down what he 
considered to be the true purpose of reciprocity. Said he: 

The end in view is always to be the opening up of new markets 
for the products of our country by granting concessions to the 
products of other lands that we need and cannot produce our- 


selves and which do not involve any loss of labor to our own 
people but tend to increase their employment. 


Under such a policy, reciprocity and protection would go 
hand in hand. McKinley, however, would never support the 
present policy of psuedo reciprocity because it involves re- 
ductions in duty on competitive foreign products. 

On April 26 of this year, in a speech before the House, 
I laid down what I considered to be the five most fundamen- 
tal objections to the present trade-treaty program. To date 
no one has succeeded in challenging them. I repeat those 
fundamental objections: 

First. The trade-treaty program involves an unconstitu- 
tional delegation of the tariff- and treaty-making powers of 
Congress by giving to the executive department discretion- 
ary legislative authority in reducing tariff duties and in 
entering into foreign-trade treaties without Senate ratifi- 
cation. 

Second. By encouragng the importation of competitive 
foreign products, the trade-treaty program runs contrary to 
the basic purpose of foreign trade, which is to exchange our 
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surplus products for the products of other lands that we 
need but do not produce ourselves. 

Third. By permitting tariff reductions below the amount 
of duty necessary to offset foreign cost-of-production ad- 
vantages, and thereby subjecting our home producers to un- 
fair competition from the cheap products of other lands, the 
trade-treaty program drives our home producers out of busi- 
ness, takes jobs away from our workers, depresses our price 
structure, and undermines our American wage and living 
standards, 

Fourth. The present program is one-sided and not truly 
reciprocal, because the concessions which we make to a par- 
ticular country in return for concessions from that country 
are extended generally to the whole world, save Germany 
alone, without requiring these other countries to give us re- 
ciprocal concessions in return, and despite the fact that in 
many instances such other countries actively discriminate 
against American products. 

Fifth. The negotiation of the trade treaties is carried on 
in an arbitrary and high-handed manner. The only oppor- 
tunity American producers have to be heard on a proposed 
treaty is before its actual negotiation takes place, and then 
only before a “buffer” committee which has nothing what- 
ever to do with the actual negotiations. 

With two amendments to ‘the reciprocal-tariff law, the 
trade-treaty program could be made useful and beneficial and 
free from most objections which have been leveled against 
it. These amendments are: (a) Guarantee American pro- 
ducers at least an even break with foreign producers in the 
home market by maintaining sufficient tariff protection for 
that purpose, and (b) provide for congressional approval of 
the trade treaties before they become effective. As an alter- 
native to the latter, Congress could fix minimum rates of duty 
on products which the President could use for bargaining 
purposes. Congress having exclusive tariff-making author- 
ity under the Constitution, it is essential that the legislative 
function be preserved either by setting forth what conces- 
sions the President can make or by providing for subsequent 
ratification of the concessions he proposes. 

The present trade-treaty program will undoubtedly be one 
of the big issues in the next election campaign, just as it was 
in the last congressional elections. Many of the new Re- 
publican Members owe their election, in a large measure, 
to dissatisfaction with the treaty program as now admin- 
istered. As the legislation authorizing the negotiation of the 
treaties expires next year, it is a problem which the Congress 
will have to deal with at the coming session. Many of the 
Democratic Members who voted for the original legislation 
did not vote for its extension, and there is no question but 
that it has lost many more friends in the meantime. Vir- 
tually every one of the 169 Republican Members of the House 
can be counted on to vote against its further extension in its 
present form, and under the circumstances there is at least 
some hope for American producers that the present destruc- 
tive program may not be continued. 


LaGuardia Assails New Deal Crop Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, President Roosevelt’s woes are 
not yet at an end. Despite the adjournment of Congress 
after a series of smashing defeats of pet New Deal proposals, 
the opposition to White House policies continues from ever- 
increasing sources. Latest of the opponents to arise on the 
scene is Mayor LaGuardia, formerly one of the most vocifer- 
ous supporters of F. D. R. In an address before the annual 
convention of the Retail Meat Dealers’ Association in New 
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York City this month, LaGuardia bitterly criticized the 
plow-under program of the Department of Agriculture. 

The mayor declared that he did— 

Not believe in any system that curtails production and destroys 
products. It might be necessary to take drastic measures such 
as subsidizing exports and by doing that make friends of our 
neighbors. I don’t believe in destroying what God Almighty 
gave us. 

Pointing out the city folks must recognize the needs of our 
agricultural population: 

City people must realize that prosperity for the farmer is pros- 
perity for all. The farmer must have a fair return on his product 
to buy the things we make in the city. They must realize that the 
American farmer is the best market for American goods, 

LaGuardia declared in emphatic terms, “I do not believe 
that we suffer from any surplus in this country. We have 
@ lack of purchasing power to provide for all the people. 
When we can return to the old American breakfast and the 
good old American diet, then and only then will we see what 
surplus we have. It is not a surplus of meat that troubles 
us, but it is lack of funds of the average American.” 

This assault upon the crop-curtailment program is a far 
ery from the usual LaGuardia outpouring. It indicates once 
more that the people of the Nation are becoming more and 
more articulate; they have begun to think of their future 
more maturely than in the days of the first depression. No 
longer is there a defeatist attitude toward the needs of our 
future. Even the most ardent disciples of the New Deal are 
beginning to question the wisdom of the “brain trust.” 
When Fioreilo LaGuardia leaves the ship even for a mo- 
mentary excursion of his own it is time for the rest of us to 
question the efficacy of the captain’s course. 

Crop curtailment has been frequently criticized as an 
absurdity in a society in which millions are suffering from 
undernourishment according to social-service workers in 
every section of the land. No one ever sought to justify it 
on any basis other than its necessity as an emergency. 
Now that the emergency psychology is vanishing, the neces- 
sity for its continuance has vanished with it. LaGuardia, 
more New Deal than new dealers, has recognized its fu- 
tility. The rest of the Nation must join him wholeheartedly, 


Five Years of Tyranny in Puerto Rico 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks on the subject of Five Years of Tyranny in 
Puerto Rico, granted to me on August 5, 1939, I submit the 
following: 

Ex-Gov. Blanton Winship, of Puerto Rico, was sum- 
marily removed by the President of the United States on 
May 12, 1939. I had filed charges against Mr. Winship with 
the President during two visits that I had with him, and 
subsequently, on April 27, 1939, I wrote a letter to the 
President filing additional charges in support of my request 
for the removal of Mr. Winship. During my visits at the 
Executive Office of the President of the United States I 
informed him of many acts of misfeasance as well as non- 
feasance, among which were the tyrannical acts of the 
Governor in depriving the people of Puerto Rico of their civil 
rights, the corruption and rackets that existed, and were 
made possible only by the indulgence of the Governor, and 
the extraordinary waste of the people’s money. In my letter 
to the President dated April 27, 1939, I specifically pointed 
out that Mr. Winship had been responsible for the granting 
of a contract to draw plans for the graving dock in San Juan 
to a friend of his, to wit, Frederick R. Harris, in a manner 
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which was contrary to the Political Code of Puerto Rico, and 
hence illegally granted. This cost the people of Puerto Rico 
$75,000. My written, as well as oral, charges were transmitted 
by the President to Secretary Ickes, of the Department of 
the Interior, and on May 11, 1939, the President informed me 
by letter that my charges with regard to the award of the 
drawing of the plans for the graving dock in San Juan, P. R., 
had been transmitted to the Secretary of the Interior, Hon. 
Harold Ickes, for investigation. 

The Secretary of the Interior, by code, wired Mr. Blanton 
Winship to return to the United States. In response to this 
wire, Mr. Winship came here and visited the Secretary of the 
Interior. The Secretary of the Interior demanded that Mr. 
Winship resign. Mr. Winship flatly refused to resign, and 
stated that inasmuch as he was a Presidential appointee, 
he would not resign until he had had an opportunity to 
appeal to the President. After various unsuccessful efforts, 
Mr. Winship finally saw the President, and pleaded that he 
be permitted to remain Governor of Puerto Rico on the 
ground that his resigning while he was under fire might be 
misinterpreted. What the President told Mr. Winship I do 
not know. I do know, however, that he made a very unfa- 
vorable impression on the President. When Mr. Winship left 
the White House with the bravado which is characteristic 
of a swivel-chair general, he invited friends of his and news- 
papermen to visit him in Puerto Rico in September of 1939, 
thereby giving the impression that he would remain as 
Governor. 

On May 11, 1939, I took the floor in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, objecting to exempting Puerto Rico from the 
provisions of the wage and hour amendment, and in that 
speech I made an attack on Mr. Winship, and revealed that 
I had made charges against him, and stated specifically 
that the charges were being investigated by the Department 
of the Interior at the request of the President of the United 
States. The following day the President made the an- 
nouncement that Admiral William D. Leahy would succeed 
Mr. Winship as Governor of Puerto Rico. Up to and includ- 
ing the time that this terse announcement was made, Mr. 
Winship had not resigned. Even a school child knows that 
the announcement of one’s successor before one has resigned 
is tantamount to dismissal. Blanton Winship was dismissed 
by the President of the United States. 

I had intended to remain silent and let the dismissal speak 
for itself without further comment. However, since the dis- 
missal Mr. Winship has been hailed by crooked politicians, 
lobbyists, and by his own entourage of personal appointees as 
a great Governor. The day he finally returned to the United 
States government employees in Puerto Rico were forced to 
leave their offices and, together with the armed forces of the 
United States, joined in a display of farewell, which was 
grossly exaggerated by the disreputable reporter for the New 
York Times and Associated Press, Mr. Harwood Hull, about 
whom I shall particularize later on. Upon Mr. Winship’s 
return to the United States he arrogated unto himself a desk 
in the Department of the Interior and, I have been informed, 
continued to draw a salary, notwithstanding the fact that he 
had no longer any official connection with the Government of 
the United States nor the government of Puerto Rico. He 
devoted all of his time since he was kicked out as Governor to 
two tasks: First, to that of self-glorification; and second, to 
further damage the best interests of the people of Puerto Rico. 

In the first category he attended cocktail parties, the open- 
ing of the world’s fair pavilion for Puerto Rico, and was 
given a dinner by the phony Society of the Americas, at which 
he was hailed as a candidate for the Presidency of the United 
States. At all of these occasions, where a halo was placed on 
his brow, it was done by the representatives of the Wall Street 
entrenched interests of Puerto Rico, by his stooges whom he 
had led to the public trough, and from which they have been 
gorging themselves, and as well by those whose jobs are 
dependent upon the ex-liberal Ernest Gruening. 

In the second category, his activities were in keeping with 
his 5 years of terror in Puerto Rico. He acted the part of a 


slimy lobbyist, and fought by means fair and foul to have the ` 
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wage and hour law amended so that the sugar companies 
could continue to pay 12% cents an hour instead of 25 cents 
an hour, and thereby gain $5,000,000 a year, so that the ex- 
ploiters of labor in Puerto Rico could continue to pay the 
intolerable wages they have been paying, a wage system 
which was made possible under his regime, so that the system 
of abysmal wage slavery could be perpetuated in Puerto 
Rico. Up to the very closing days of Congress this kicked-out 
Governor fought to have Puerto Rican workers removed from 
the protection of the wage and hour law. He made a frantic 
appeal to the Speaker, Hon. WILLIAM BANKHEAD, to suspend 
the rules and recognize someone who would offer the amend- 
ment which would have removed Puerto Rico from the pro- 
visions of the wage and hour law. This was done after he, 
together with his stooge and personal lobbyist, James J. Lan- 
zetta, had made all efforts and failed to have the Barden and 
other amendments considered by the House, which not only 
would have affected the workers of Puerto Rico but would 
have also exempted 2,000,000 workers in the United States 
from the protection of the Fair Labor Standards Act. The 
welfare of 2,000,000 workers in the United States meant noth- 
ing to Blanton Winship or his appointee, who incidentally had 
had plenty of experience in the matter of lobbying, as was 
indicated in the proceedings of the trial of the convicted 
William Buckner, chief lobbyist in the Philippine railroad 
bond scandal. 

The sacrificing of 2,000,000 workers in the States and the 
sacrificing of labor’s welfare in the States as well as in Puerto 
Rico meant nothing to these gentlemen who were hell-bent 
on doing the bidding of the financial and industrial corpo- 
rations of Wall Street that have kept the workers of Puerto 
Rico in the tentacles of imperialism and wage peonage. I 
take this occasion to praise the patriotism and statesman- 
ship of our Speaker, Hon. WILLIAM BANKHEAD, who treated 
the dismissed and disgraced ex-Governor of Puerto Rico 
with a flat and patriotic “no.” This “no” was given after 
I had spoken to the Speaker who had promised me that 
there would be no suspension of the rules or the consider- 
ing of any legislation that would exempt Puerto Rico from 
the provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act at this session 
of Congress. 

In the face of these activities, treacherous and detrimental 
to the people of Puerto Rico, I felt that I should no longer 
remain silent. I felt that I should not permit this ex- 
Governor or his stooges to any longer use the prestige of his 
office which he so disgraced, to the benefit of the exploiters 
of the Puerto Rican people. I would be derelict if I did not 
tear off the cloak of virtue in which this destroyer of lib- 
erty, protector of grafters, and exploiter of the people of 
Puerto Rico had enshrouded himself. Therefore, Mr. 
Speaker, here is his record: 

1. CIVIL RIGHTS AND MURDER 

In his 5 years as Governor of Puerto Rico, Mr. Blanton 
Winship destroyed the last vestige of civil rights in Puerto 
Rico. Patriots were framed in the very executive mansion 
and railroaded to prison. Men, women, and children were 
massacred in the streets of the island simply because they 
dared to express their opinion or attempted to meet in free 
assemblage. 

Citizens were terrorized. The courts became devoid of 
any prestige because of the evil influence exerted upon 
them by politicians who acted with the connivance and con- 
sent of Mr. Winship. American workers were persecuted 
and shot down whenever they sought to exercise their right 
to strike or to organize and protest against the abomi- 
nable wages that were paid to them by Mr. Winship’s pals. 
The insular police was militarized and transformed from 
an honest police organization to an organization of provo- 
cateurs and murderers, such as existed in the darkest days of 
ezaristic Russia. The gestapo of Hitler could learn many 
lessons of torture and cruelty from Mr. Winship’s so-called 
police. Nero played the fiddle while Christians were mas- 
sacred in the days of ancient Rome. Winship drank cock- 
tails and danced in the Governor’s palace while the police 
ruthlessly killed and persecuted Puerto Rican citizens. The 
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following are just a few cases illustrative of Winship’s 
Neroism. Neither time nor space permits me to give a full 
history or the list of victims of which the American people 
know very little or nothing at all. 

On Palm Sunday, March 21, 1937, in Ponce, the second 
largest city in Puerto Rico, the police forces fired with ma- 
chine guns, rifles, and pistols into a crowd of marching Na- 
tionalists. Seventeen were killed, more than 200 wounded. 
The Nationalists were going to hold a meeting and a parade 
in Ponce on March 21. The mayor, Tormes, issued a per- 
mit. One hour before the time set for the parade and 
when the demonstrators were ready to march, the mayor 
canceled the permit on frivolous grounds. As Winship 
pointed out in a statement issued after the massacre, the 
parade was called off by the mayor at the request of Gov. 
Blanton Winship and Police Chief Colonel Orbeta. 

Governor Winship went out of San Juan. Colonel Orbeta 
went to Ponce and concentrated there a heavy police force, 
among which he included all the machine gunners. For 
many days the government had been planning action in 
Ponce. 

Chief of Police Guillermo Soldevilla, with 14 policemen, 
placed himself in front of the paraders; Chief Perez Segarra 
and Sgt. Rafael Molina, commanding 9 men, armed with 
Thompson machine guns and tear-gas bombs, stood in the 
back; Chief of Police Antonio Bernardi, heading 11 police- 
men, armed with machine guns, stood in the east; and 
another police group of 12 men, armed with rifles, placed 
itself in the west. 

The demonstrators, at the order of their leader, and while 
La Borinquena, the national song, was being played, began 
to march. Immediately they were fired upon for 15 minutes 
by the police from the four flanks. The victims fell down 
without an opportunity to defend themselves. Even after 
the street was covered with dead bodies policemen continued 
firing. More than 200 were wounded; several were killed. 
Men, women, and children, Nationalists and non-National- 
ists, demonstrators, and people passing by, as well as the 
people who ran away, were shot. They were chased by the 
police and shot or clubbed at the entrance of the houses. 
Others were taken from their hiding places and killed. Leo- 
pold Tormes, a member of the legislature, told the reporters 
how a Nationalist was murdered in cold blood by a police- 
man, after the shooting, in his own arms, 

A 7-year-old girl, Georgina Maldonado, while running to a 
nearby church, was shot through the back. A woman, Ma- 
ria Hernandez, was also killed. Carmen Fernandez, aged 33, 
was severely wounded. After she fell down a policeman 
struck her with his rifle, saying, “Take this; be a Nation- 
alist.” Marie Hernandez was a member of the Republican 
Party, and while running away was clubbed twice on her 
head by a policeman. Dr. Jose N. Gandara, one of the phy- 
sicians who assisted the wounded, testified that wounded 
people running away were shot and that many were again 
wounded through the back. Don Luis Sanchez Frasquieri, 
former president of the Rotary Club in Ponce, said that he 
had witnessed the most horrible slaughter made by police on 
defenseless youth. No arms were found in the hands of the 
civilians wounded nor on the dead ones. About 150 of the 
demonstrators were arrested immediately afterward, several 
of them being women. All the Nationalist leaders were also 
arrested. They were released on bail. More than 15,000, as 
was reported by El Mundo, a Puerto Rican newspaper, at- 
tended the funerals at Ponce, and more than 5,000 at Maya- 
guez. = 

The above is not a description of the Ponce events by a 
Puerto Rican Nationalist. It is quoted from a speech of 
Representative John T. Bernard, of Minnesota, in Congress 
and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of April 14, 1937. 
Does not this bring to mind the Boston massacre in 1770 and 
the shooting of Russian peasants by the Czar in 1905? Re- 
membering the events of Easter Week in Dublin, 1916, do 
not you agree with Jay Franklin, Washington commentator 
for the Stern papers, that Puerto Rico is the Ireland of the 
Caribbean? 
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April 16 is a legal holiday in Puerto Rico. It is the anni- 
versary of the birthday of José de Diego, former speaker of 
the House of Delegates, noted orator, poet, jurist, and out- 
standing advocate of independence. Every year the Nation- 
alist Party celebrates a mass, a demonstration, and a meet- 
ing in his honor. Wreaths of flowers are deposited on his 
tomb. Another demonstration and a meeting are held to 
honor Manuel Rafael Suarez Diaz, a martyr of the cause of 
independence. Flowers are deposited on his tomb also. 

In 1937, a few weeks after the Palm Sunday massacre, the 
city manager of San Juan, under Winship’s pressure, denied 
permits for these meetings and demonstrations. As was even 
reported in the New York newspapers, although the ecclesias- 
tical authorities gave authorization to hold the mass on the 
16th, the cathedral was closed, and policemen. posted at 
its doors. The cemeteries were closed and the Puerto Rican 
people forbidden to go in groups larger than two to deposit 
flowers on the graves of the patriots. General Winship again 
ee the Regular Army and National Guard, subject to 

Arthur Garfield Hays, attorney for the American Civil 
Liberties Union, went to Puerto Rico and investigated the 
Palm Sunday massacre, and his conclusion as reported in the 
report of the American Civil Liberties Union was as follows: 

The facts show that the affair of March 21 in Ponce was a 
massacre. 

This committee, headed by Arthur Garfield Hays, was 
composed of emminent and responsible citizens of Puerto 
Rico, to-wit: Emilio S. Belaval, secretary, president of the 
Antheneum, San Juan; Mariano Acosta Velarde, president of 
the Bar Association of San Juan; Fulgencio Pinero, president 
of the Teachers’ Association of San Juan; Francisco M. Zeno, 
editor of La Correspondencia, San Juan; Antonio Ayuso 
Valdivieso, editor of El Imparcial, San Juan; José Davila 
Ricci, editorial staff of El Mundo, San Juan; and Manuel 
Diaz Garcia, past president of the Medical Association of 
San Juan. 

Governor Winship tried to cover up this massacre by 
filing a mendacious report. Mr. Ernest Gruening, who is 
Director of the Division of Territories and Island Possessions 
of the Department of Interior and mentor of Blanton 
Winship since 1936, sought to use this fake report as a 
cover-up. However, the photographs that were brought to 
Secretary Ickes by a committee consisting, among others, 
of former Congressman Bernard, of Minnesota, and myself, 
photographs of children shot in the back and of police wan- 
tonly firing on unarmed people from four sides, could not be 
ignored. What did the tyrant do? Instead of ceasing the 
terror, he continued it, and immediately had arrested the 
friends of people who had been killed on charges of con- 
spiracy to commit murder. Two trials were held. The first 
trial resulted in a mistrial, and in the second trial the 
defendants were acquitted. 

In the meantime the reign of terror continued. While 
the victims of the Ponce massacre were being tried for mur- 
der, the police forces were given a free hand to continue the 
orgy of murder. A policeman by the name of Ramon Virella 
viciously killed two peaceful and honest citizens and seri- 
ously wounded a third one at a public market in Rio Piedras, 
P. R. Virella asked one of the traders in the market, 
called Matias Gonzalez, to take his bags from the sidewalk 
he happened to pass by at that moment. As Sanchez did 
not obey his order promptly, Virella shot at him several 
times, killing Sanchez and a bystander named Marcelino 
Perez. Another bystander, Ramon Galvarin, was seriously 
wounded. Virella was promoted, in spite of public protest, 
and was retained in the active service of the general police 
headquarters at San Juan, P. R. This tragic episode took 
place on September 23, 1937. The Governor ignored public 
clamor, following the same policy adopted when the persons 
massacred were nationalists. The victims in the above case 
were nonpolitical. 

On the 19th of October 1937, while the trial of the sur- 
vivors of the Ponce massacre was still going on, the chief of 
police of Manati, P. R., Juan Martinez, shot at and killed his 
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subordinate, Jose Vicente Serra. He was promptly exon- 
erated by Gov. Blanton Winship, despite the public demand 
for an investigation. By this time Winship had been able to 
put over his suggestion to abolish the remnants of the in- 
stitution of the grand jury in force in February 1936, which 
provided for the investigation and indictment of public offi- 
cers, including the Governor, by a grand jury. 

Under such a provision the murderers of Elias Beauchamp 
and Hiram Rosado, charged with the killing of the late chief 
of police, Col. Francis E. Riggs, an incident which I shall 
describe later on, were indicted of first-degree murder. An 
indignant public opinion forced the Government to convene 
the grand jury, which, after investigating the case, bitterly 
assailed the practices of the police and tried to determine the 
responsibility, if any, of the Governor in that case. They 
left the door open for further inquiries. Governor Winship 
got the law repealed soon afterward. So that at the time of 
the Ponce massacre, denounced in this House by Congress- 
man John T. Bernard on April 14, 1937, in the brilliant and 
moving speech which appears in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of that date, page 4499, and to which I referred above, the 
district judges of Ponce denied a petition made by prominent 
citizens of that community, who represented every sector of 
public life, when they asked for the convening of a grand 
jury to investigate the case. As the law now stands, the 
citizens are helpless when the aggression originates with the 
top public officials, because the prosecutors are appointed by 
and are to a great extent responsible to the Governor. 

On October 25, 1937, the trial of the survivors of the Ponce 
massacre was still going on when a policeman named Victor 
Martinez shot to death in the police station of Toa Alta the 
judge of the municipal district of the towns of Toa Alta, Toa 
Baja, and Dorado. Attorney Antonio Novarro Ortiz, who 
was a brother of the district judge of Mayaguez, P. R., Fran- 
cisco Navarro Ortiz, and a member of the Union Republican 
Party. 

Meanwhile, in Camp Buchanan and during the last days 
of August 1937, the police forces were trained in the use of 
those arms used by G-men in their fights against gangsters. 
Mr. Edgar K. Thompson, who was at that time at the head 
of the Division of Federal Investigation in Puerto Rico, and 
Mr. Myron E. Gurnes served as special instructors. The 
policemen were trained in the use of machine guns, equipped 
with luminous bullets which enables one to locate the enemy 
while aiming at him and at the same time to shoot from a 
place of safety, a place protected by the shadows. 

Public indignation reached its highest peak with the murder 
of Judge Navarro Ortiz. Col. Enrique Orbeta, the insular 
chief of police, who planned with Winship the Ponce mas- 
sacre, complained that he had “too much responsibility and 
too little authority,” and orally resigned before Governor 
Winship, as reported by the press, but finally agreed to con- 
tinue in his post. Now Frankenstein was turning against its 
masters. 

On June 29, 1938, Capt. Rafael Igaravidez, while chief of 
police of Ponce, P. R., was killed by one of his men, Police- 
man Ramon Cruz Reyes. Orbeta was quoted in El Mundo 
as saying that the murder of Igaravidez was the result of a 
conspiracy plotted by the police force at Ponce. The san- 
guinary nature developed in the police corps under Winship’s 
influence provoked a state of profound general unrest in the 
entire island. 

Early this year a sergeant of police committed another 
crime so shocking and unbelievable that one cannot imagine 
how a person can be so devoid of moral principles. The case 
is as follows: Three youngsters were arrested at Vega Baja, 
P. R., on charges of stoning the father of Sgt. Juan 
Correa, who was serving at Barrio Obrero, Santurce. The 
aggressors were set free on bail after being accused of assault 
and battery. Several days later Sergeant Correa received 
a telegram at his post informing him of the death of his 
father. He immediately departed for Vega Baja. He went 
to the police station, explained the case to the policeman 
on duty, took him in an automobile, and went in search of 
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the three men; and when he found them he took them to 
the police station. As soon as they returned, so it was re- 
ported, Correa killed the three prisoners in the presence of 
the chief of police in service at Vega Baja at that time, Angel 
Perez Segarra, who had been in charge of the machine-gun 
unit of nine men that gunned from the back the paraders 
massacred on Palm Sunday in Ponce, P. R., in 1937, as de- 
scribed above. The policeman who aided in the arrest was 
also a witness to the horrifying triple murder. Later it was 
learned that the medical certificate showed that the ferocious 
sergeant, even accepting for the sake of argument the re- 
pugnant rules of the savages, did not have any basis for this 
action as his father did not die as a result of the wounds 
inflicted upon him but of an infection. 

Another incident illustrative of the cruelty of Mr. Winship’s 
tyranny occurred on February 22, 1936, when two men were 
arrested for the killing of former Police Chief Francis E. 
Riggs. Elias Beauchamp and Hiram Rosado were brought to 
the police station and there shot down in cold blood by the 
police. è 

A frame-up “a la Medici” was something at which Mr. 
Winship would not stop. Dr. Pedro Albizu Campos, a Har- 
vard graduate and leader of the Nationalists, together with 
several of his followers, were indicted under a post Civil War 
statute of a conspiracy to insurrect against the Government 
of the United States. They were framed at the Governor’s 
palace. Mr. Rockwell Kent, famous American artist, describes 
what took place at a cocktail party in the Governor’s palace 
immediately after the first trial, and I quote from his letter to 
Senator Henry F. Asnonsr, chairman of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, dated May 21, 1939: 


I was present in San Juan during the progress of the first trial 
of Albizu Campos for treason, and I was a guest of Governor Win- 
ship’s at a cocktail party on the terrace of his residence a few 
hours after the conclusion of that first trial through a disagree- 
ment of the jury. The party was a large one and the guests were 
mainly Americans—tourists and residents of San Juan—and upper- 
class Puerto Ricans. There was naturally a great deal of talk 
about the trial, and much of this talk centered about Judge 
Cooper, who had presided. The comments were heatedly pro gov- 
ernment; and in my hearing condolences upon the miscarriage of 
Justice were repeatedly voiced to the judge. ‘These were received 
without rebuke. At that party a Puerto Rican friend of mine 
introduced me to a Mr. Cecil Snyder as the prosecuting attorney 
in the Campos case. We three withdrew for conversation to & 
corner of the terrace. My friend complimented Mr. Snyder upon 
his brilliant summing up and deplored the jury’s failure to bring 
in a conviction. Mr. Snyder assured him that he had already 
received a despatch from Washington telling him to go ahead with 
a new trial and that the Department of Justice would back him 
until he did get a conviction. 

Mr. Snyder drew a paper from his pocket and handed it to my 
friend, saying “This is to be my next jury. What do you think 
of them?” I recall that my friend was familiar with the name 
and position of all but one of those listed, and that he assured 
Mr. Snyder that they could be counted upon for a conviction. 
This appeared to agree with Mr. Snyder’s own knowledge. The 
jury of the second trial of Albizu Campos contained several men 
whose connections were identical with those in the list sub- 
mitted to my friend by Mr. Snyder. How the prosecuting attor- 
ney could determine in advance who would compose his next 
jury, I don't know. I do state as fact that Mr. Snyder said, “This 
is to be my next jury.” I have subsequently given this informa- 
tion all possible publicity. The defense counsel at the Ponce 
trials asked me to come to Ponce to testify to what I knew about 
Federal prejudice. I was accompanied on the plane by the Fed- 
eral marshal of San Juan. He spent literally hours of the trip 
attempting to persuade me not to go to Ponce, not even to leave 
the plane at San Juan. He urged me to put myself under his 
protection, to stay with him at the Condado Hotel, to meet his 
friends, who, he said, were the people I ought to know in Puerto 
Rico, and to avoid association with friends of the defendants. He 
warned me that my life would be in danger from the moment I 
set foot in Puerto Rico. From the moment of my, arrival in 
Puerto Rico I was viciously attacked in the government-controlled 
evening paper. Before my appearance on the witness stand, it 
was published that Cecil Snyder and the prosecuting attorney of 
Ponce, after a session together of some hours the night before, 
had agreed that I should not be permitted to testify. It was 
rumored in Puerto Rico that if I did testify, I would be imme- 
diately arrested. 

A suggestion as to the origin of these rumors is contained in 
a statement attributed to Cecil Snyder and published in a recent 
issue of Ken. I was not permitted to testify, although the 
entire matter of my testimony was put into the record by the 
defense counsel. You will recall that the Ponce trials resulted 
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in the acquittal of all the defendants. As a result of these ex- 
periences my own feeling is, naturally enough, one of serious dis- 
trust of Federal law enforcement in Puerto Rico. That this dis- 
trust is felt by innumerable thousands of Puerto Ricans we know. 
As an American citizen deeply concerned with the well-being of 
American citizens of all classes and races, and particularly con- 
cerned at this time with promoting the unquestioning loyalty of 
all the American people to the principles of democratic govern- 
ment, I beg you to reflect seriously upon the reappointment of 
Judge Cooper and of all or any of those Federal officials in 
Puerto Rico whose tenure of office has been coincident with, and 
whose acts have presumably contributed to the growing popular 
distrust of our Federal Government which appears in Puerto 
Rico today. We have a situation there that must be changed. The 
wisest step would be a clean slate for a new clean start. 
Sincerely yours, 
ROCKWELL KENT. 


The trial took place, and by a prejudiced jury, by jurors 
who had expressed publicly bias and hatred for the defend- 
ants, Campos and his colleagues were railroaded to jail. 
Mr. Speaker, these innocent men languish in Atlanta Peni- 
tentiary today because they were convicted by a fixed jury, 
a jury representing the economic interests of Wall Street 
in Puerto Rico. They did the bidding of Blanton Winship, 
An idea of what took place in the jury room is contained in 
the following letter to President Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
by Elmer Ellsworth, one of the jurors who convicted Cam- 
pos: 

Dear Mn. Presipent: I understand that a petition is being sub- 
mitted to you in behalf of clemency for the eight Puerto Rican 
Nationalist prisoners, headed by Dr. Albizu Campos, now serving 
terms for seditious conspiracy in Atlanta prison. As one of the 
jurors who convicted them, I feel it is my duty to lay before you 
certain facts in connection with the jury’s deliberations which may 
enable you better to weigh the merits of their conviction, Imme- 
diately when the jury went out to deliberate I found myself to be 
alone among the 12 men in opposing a conviction. In the 8 hours 
of discussion the voluminous evidence was whittled down to four 
factors—one, a speech by Dr. Albizu Campos; another, a resolution 
of the Nationalist Party; third, an article by one of the defendants 
in one of the party papers; and, fourth, a leaflet, signed by two of 
the defendants. I finally agreed with my fellow jurors that if 
Trial Judge Cooper held any or all of this evidence to be in viola- 
tion of law I would vote for conviction, and they, on their part, 
agreed that if the judge held this evidence not to constitute a 
conspiracy they would vote to acquit. The form of question put 
before the judge was agreed upon and the foreman presented it to 
the judge in open court. The judge expressed himself on the 
question in such language that I was obliged to arise in the jury 
box and ask him whether he meant yes or no. Confronted with 
the necessity for a definite answer, he finally replied in the affirma- 
tive. The jury thereupon retired and brought in a verdict in 
accordance with the agreement. In making this statement to you 
concerning the jury's deliberations, I cannot refrain from saying 
that my associates on the jury seemed to be motivated by strong, 
if not violent, prejudice against the Nationalists and were prepared 
to convict them, regardless of the evidence, Ten of the jurors were 
American residents in Puerto Rico and the two Puerto Ricans were 
closely associated with American business interests. It was evi- 
dent from the composition of the jury that the Nationalists did not 
and could not get a fair trial. 

Very sincerely yours, 
ELMER ELLSWORTH. 


This frame-up is one of the blackest pages in the history of 
American jurisprudence. The continuance of this incarcera- 
tion is repugnant to our democratic form of government; it 
is repugnant to our Bill of Rights and out of harmony with 
our good-neighbor policy. There is no place in America for 
political prisoners. As long as Puerto Rico remains part of 
the United States, Puerto Rico must have the same freedom, 
the same civil liberties, and the same justice which our fore- 
fathers laid down for us. Only a complete and immediate 
unconditional pardon will in a very small measure right this 
historical wrong. 

Following the conviction of the Nationalist leaders, Gov- 
ernor Winship had his job—controlled and corrupt legislature 
abolish the grand jury. Will not my colleagues be amazed to 
know that there is no longer any grand-jury system in Puerto 
Rico? It is significant to note that the grand jury had 
existed as an institution to investigate illegal practices of 
public officials and Governors. Naturally Mr. Winship did not 
want a grand jury. He did not want any investigation of his 
public officials, and particularly did he not want any investi- 
gation of himself, for he too well remembered that one of his 
predecessors, former Gov. E. Mont Riley, had been indicted by 
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a grand jury. I am reasonably certain that despite the 
strangle hold that Winship had over law-enforcement officials 
in Puerto Rico, that if a grand jury had been in existence 
during the last year and a half, that Mr. Winship would have 
been indicted. I am certain that Benigno Fernandez Garcia, 
attorney general of Puerto Rico, would have had to act in 
response to the great public clamor that existed against 
Blanton Winship’s tyrannical activities, just as he acted in 
the murder of Rosado and Beauchamp. 

The massacres and killings which I have just described 
followed such massacres as occured in Rio Piedras on Octo- 
ber 24, 1935, when four Puerto Rican Nationalist leaders 
were killed by the police in a closed automobile and one 
was badly wounded. Mr. Winship incidentally provoked 
the Puerto Rican people in his speeches by his insults and 
his intolerance. He must assume full responsibility for all 
acts of violence. Tyranny brings violence. Insults consti- 
tute provocation. Terror and persecution cause desperation. 
When we ask ourselves, “Can it happen here?” the Puerto 
Rican people can answer, “It has happened in Puerto Rico.” 

2. MISRULE IS THE TWIN BROTHER OF TYRANNY 

A comparative study of the reports of the attorneys gen- 
eral of Puerto Rico shows that under the administration 
of Mr. Winship crime has increased about 50 percent. 
Instead of dealing with strikes in the American way, he at- 
tempted to call out the troops to suppress the dock strike, 
which was a peaceful strike. He deliberately sabotaged the 
wage-racket investigation. He was the spearhead of the 
conspiracy against the enforcement of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act in Puerto Rico. He advised employers to ignore 
the provisions of the law. He deliberately informed them 
to disregard the efforts of Dr. Robert W. Claiborne, who was 
Territorial representative of the Wage and Hour Division 
of the Department of Labor. In fact, he went so far as to 
try to frighten Dr. Claiborne by saying to him that he would 
not be responsible for his personal safety if he tried to 
enforce the wage and hour law. Dr. Claiborne, incidentally, 
has been shot at three times since Mr. Winship’s threats were 
made. In fact, Winship went further, and on one occasion 
he attempted to intimidate him. As I stated above, after 
Winship was removed from office he exerted all efforts to 
have the Fair Labor Standards Act amended so that it 
would no longer protect the Puerto Rican workers. 


He sabotaged the investigation of the racket in the legisla- 
ture. In a report filed by Campos del Toro, who is the First 
Assistant Attorney General of Puerto Rico, with the Secretary 
of the Interior, Harold Ickes, on February 14, 1939, we find one 
of the most shocking conditions in the history of contemporary 
government. From this report we learn the following: 


The investigation reveals that in the insular senate certain sen- 
ators, employees, and officers incurred irregularities, sets of misfea- 
sance, and law violations. As to the irregularities we may mention, 
among others, the following: 

1. Failure to keep a register or record showing the domicile and 
residence of each employee working in the insular senate. 

a Conferring verbal appointments to employees to do overtime 
work. 

3. Failure to keep a record of the overtime work done by the 
employees. 

4, Failure to require that the interested party himself sign and 
check the pay roll showing his work. 

5. Delivery of checks to persons other than the interested parties. 

6. ee to the office of the auditor of Puerto Rico uncertified 
pay rolls. 

7. Submitting to the auditor's office pay rolls lacking the signatures 
of the interested parties. 

8. Allowing that the interested party or employee testify by him- 
self to the pay roll showing the work done by him without any 
previous investigation by a higher-up officer. 

9. Certifying pay rolls signed by employees in the name of others, 
no one person appearing to be responsible for the presentation of 
such pay rolls. 

10. Approval of pay rolls without checking the items contained 
therein in connection with overtime work. 

11, Appointing persons to positions for which they were not 
adequately qualified, thus resulting that a person was appointed 
as a stenographer without knowing stenography and a person was 
appointed as clerk without knowing how to read or write. 

12. Approval of pay rolls of employees who did not attend the 
senate to work or who were absent from Puerto Rico or working 
in the P. R. R. A. or for private enterprises. 
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13. Appointment of persons as employees who had been con- 
victed of public crimes and could not lawfully draw any com- 
pensation from the insular government because of their incapacity 
resulting from their not haying been reinstated to the enjoyment 
of their civil rights. 

The following are acts of misfeasance: 

1. Appointment of persons as employees who received compensa- 
—. from the government without having rendered any service 

erefor. 

2. Payment of salaries to women employees who did not render 
any services to the people of Puerto Rico and unduly collected 
such salaries through the influence of their senator friends or other 


persons. 

ipo! acts of infringement or violation of the law can be condensed 
as follows: 

1. Appointment of employees to be paid from the “incidental 
expenses” in violation of the provisions contained in paragraph 11 
of article 34 of our organic act. 

2. Appointment and payment of employees for overtime work 
who are not employees of the insular government, thus contra- 
vening the provisions of section 2 of the Budget Act of 1938, which 
authorizes the auditor to pay extra compensation at the rate of 
75 cents per hour to those employees of the insular government 
who may be utilized as such by the insular legislature or by the 
committee thereof. The validity of the said legal provisions is 
much debatable and doubtful. In our judgment it should be 
eliminated from the budget act. 

3. Failure to take the oath of office and allegiance to the Con- 
stitution of the United States and laws of Puerto Rico before 
taking ion of the office or employ, as required by act No. 
93, approved May 13, 1936. In some instances, the oath was 
taken after we required a certified copy thereof of the secretary 
of the insular senate. In other cases, when we required a copy 
of the oath, it appeared that the oath had never been taken, 
although the employee had been acting as such for more than 8 
months. In a specific instance, the oath was never taken, and after 
the employee had been out of his employ and as a result of the 
investigation, the employee was called to take the oath, which was 
made effective as of the date on which he had been appointed. 

4. Employees who did not render any service for which they 
collected (sec. 83 of the Penal Code). 

5. Employees and one senator who filed in the office of the 
senate false and forged pay rolls and a forged oath of office (sec. 
114 of the Penal Code). 

6. Employees who forged checks and ei ipa for themselves 
the amounts thereof (sec. 418 of the Penal Cod 

7. Employees who appropriated public funds oe “themselves with- 
out any authority (sec. 372 of the Penal Code). 

In the same report we find that out of 356 employees which 
have been included in the pay rolls as working, the num- 
ber may be figured at 100 who actually worked. The other 
256 were dummies who received pay for no work at all, 
and in certain instances their checks were forged and the 
money was collected and pocketed by politicians and sena- 
tors. The situation was so scandalous that Antonio Pomalles, 
secretary to the president of the senate, Rafael Martinez 
Nadal, committed suicide after he had been questioned by 
Campos del Toro, the assistant attorney general, who had 
been conducting the investigation. 

All of this could not have happened without the Governor 
having known of it. In fact, consequently, he permitted this 
condition to exist. It is only natural that Mr. Winship 
would not punish supine legislators which had consistently 
done his bidding. The Governor deliberately went out of 
his way to hamper the Attorney General and his assistant 
in carrying out this investigation and prosecuting the cul- 
prits. The office of the district attorney was vacant, and for 
7 months Mr. Campos del Toro demanded an appointment 
so that a prosecutor could take office and prosecute the 
guilty ones, and yet Mr. Winship never made the appoint- 
ment. He did not want to prosecute his pals. The link 
between these racketeers and the Governor is found in the 
person of Leslie A. McLeod, the auditor of the island. 

I have filed charges against him. All checks had to pass 
through his hands, and had to receive his approval, and this 
man who has more power than the Attorney General of 
the United States put his stamp of approval to this racket. 
He was directly responsible to the Governor. He would 
never have dared to overlook this corruption if he did not 
know that it had the benevolent approval of the Governor. 

Winship’s sabotage of the 500-acre law and of the little 
T. V. A. is well known throughout the island. Winship, the 
darling of the public-utility interests and the protector of 
the sugar barons, wanted neither a little T. V. A. nor a 
500-acre law. He and his public-service commission were 
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responsible for the racket and monopoly in public convey- 
ance and for the desperate plight of chauffeurs. 

He deliberately made appointments to the judiciary 
against the advice of the Attorney General and yielded to 
the pressure of the politicians. The courts naturally fell 
in complete disrepute under his regime. His political ap- 
pointments to the bench caused general disregard of the 
courts. 

A congress was held in Puerto Rico called the economic 
convention of Puerto Rico on March 12, 1939. It was com- 
Posed of people representing all political parties, trade 
unions, fraternal organizations, chambers of commerce, and 
all forms of business and agricultural groups. In his open- 
ing address Mr. Felipe L. De Hostos, president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Puerto Rico, stated that “the economy 
and social structure of the island was in imminent danger of 
disintegration.” 

I have recently called the President’s attention to the fact 
that over 1,000,000 persons in Puerto Rico, an island of 
1,800,000, are without work and food. 

In my debate for more relief funds for Puerto Rico I 
pointed out the fact that 1,225,000 people were in sore need 
of relief. Small farmers on the island are being pushed off 
their land by unwarranted foreclosure proceedings brought 
by Mr. Ernest Gruening to collect loans made for hurricane 
relief, and yet, despite this despairing economic situation, Mr. 
Winship's regime will be known as a carnival and orgy of 
superextravaganza. 

While the people asked for bread, parties at the Governor’s 
palace were scandalously extravagant. While the mayor of 
the city of New Vork, a city of over 8,000,000 people, has at 
his disposal only one car which was purchased in the early 
part of 1934 and is still being used by him, this Caribbean 
Nero has had at his disposal five cars purchased at a price 
of $10,269.14, and costing the Government $4,796.93 a year 
for upkeep. These are the official figures given out for the 
year ending December 31, 1938, by his own auditor, Leslie A. 
McLeod. 

While the people starve and the economy of the island is 
diminishing to the vanishing point, Mr. Winship took care of 
his pals and friends and the political obligations of Ernest 
Gruening. 

Besides Winship’s salary and his expenses for parties, en- 
tertainment and other carnivals for which the people of 
Puerto Rico paid, the following is a most amazing list of 
the squandering of the public’s funds. 

He formed a tourist bureau, which experience has taught 
us has brought no benefit to Puerto Rico, and the salaries 
alone for this tourist bureau amount to $75,000 annually. 
He then hired an advertising outfit by the name of Bu- 
chanan & Co., for which $60,000 annually is paid by the 
people of Puerto Rico. This advertising was not sufficient. 
He had to have more publicity. So for publicity purposes he 
hired Steve Hannegan, paying him an annual salary of 
$25,000 and expenses in the amount of $25,000. However, 
this was not enough publicity for Mr. Winship. He also 
hired a Mr. Walter Wilgus, paying him the sum of $4,800 
a year. Then he needed a lobbyist. Here, however, I want 
to be charitable to Mr. Winship. He was forced to make the 
following appointment by none other than Ernest Gruening. 
I had defeated Mr. James J. Lanzetta for Congress. Mr. 
Lanzetta knew too much about Mr. Gruening’s interference 
in my political campaign. Mr. Lanzetta had to be taken care 
of, and Winship appointed him, at Gruening’s request, to the 
tune of $10,000 a year, plus $2,800 for expenses. Of course, 
as I said before, Mr. Lanzetta is especially qualified to be a 
lobbyist. His connection with the convicted Bruckner Phil- 
ippine bond scandal, and Mr. Bruckner’s lobbying activities 
make Mr. Lanzetta indeed exceptionally qualified. 

Despite the fact that Mr. Winship had the Solicitor of the 
Department of the Interior at his disposal, the Department 
of Justice of Puerto Rico, as well as the Department of Jus- 
tice of the United States at his disposal also, he had to hire 
an attorney, a pal of his, Col, William C. Rigby, at $10,000 
@ year salary and $2,800 for expenses. Another pal of his 
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also had to be taken care of, so he hired him as an at- 
torney for $4,000 a year, by the name of Col. Hugh C. 
Smith. These gentlemen certainly did not perform one 
function that was very necessary and that was, to have told 
Mr. Winship to obey the Political Code of Puerto Rico, as 
well as the laws of the United States of America. 

Then he had to have a financial and economic adviser, 
Mr. Manuel Domenech, at a salary of $6,000 a year and $4,000 
expenses, even though there exists an insular treasurer at 
$6,000 a year who, under the organic act, is the Governor’s 
financial and economic adviser. A Governor, of course, has to 
have secretaries—Walter Cope, secretary, at $4,800 a year. 
Then he had a have a private secretary, Mr. Fred Heins, at 
$4,000 a year. 

Mr. Winship still had to have more publicity, so he has a 
publicity secretary, Arnaldo Meyners at $3,600 a year. Then 
besides the $75,000 for salaries and other incidental expenses, 
which are paid for the Tourist Bureau, he had to have an 
adviser of the Tourist Bureau, Jack Paton, who was paid 
$4,000 a year. Then he had to have a director of the world’s 
fair exhibit, Mr. E. Gonzalez Geigel, at $10,000 a year. He 
has since resigned his post as member of the house of repre- 
sentatives from the district of Santurce to occupy his present 
$10,000-a-year position which formerly was occupied by his 
uncle, Fernandez Geigel, in charge of the Bureau of Com- 
merce. When there was no world’s fair to take care of his 
pal he had a Puerto Rican Bureau of Commerce. When 
the world’s fair came along the Bureau of Commerce was 
reorganized and placed under the jurisdiction of the Puerto 
Rican exhibit at the world’s fair. 

This represents a total of direct personal patronage in the 
amount of $255,000 a year, saddled on the people of Puerto 
Rico. Many of these appointments were made in contra- 
vention of the organic act, and in certain instances without 
the authorization of the legislature. He knew very well how 
to handle the legislature. He appointed members of the 
legislature to other government-paid positions. In fact, 
he appointed some to occupy other and better positions, after 
having permitted these legislators to obtain these positions 
for themselves, using their influence as members of the 
legislature. This alone is in violation of the law and war- 
ranted his removal. 

At some other time, and at the proper occasion, I shall 
give the story of nepotism in Puerto Rico, which was car- 
ried on only with the consent and approval of Mr. Winship. 

In order to finance the extravaganza that I have herein- 
above mentioned, this island of honest people, who have been 
crushed into abject wage slavery, is compelled to pay 100- 
percent tax on salt. Nowhere in the world has such a con- 
dition existed since the pre-Revolutionary days of the French 
Revolution. It has been estimated that $15,000 a month is 
being squeezed out of the Puerto Rican people in the form 
of a tax on salt. This tax was imposed by the legislature 
in 1937 at the request of Mr. Winship. 

The cost of government today in Puerto Rico is $58,- 
225,000 a year, which is a record. Government costs in 
Puerto Rico have doubled in the past 8 years. This money 
is not spent for the benefit of the people. It is spent in the 
form I have above described. While he was throwing money 
away on publicity and on lame-duck congressmen and on his 
friends he caused the closing of school children’s lunchrooms 
because of the lack of $35,000. This was done while he was 
throwing away $100,000 on the pavilion of the world’s fair, 
paying Mr. Lanzetta’s salary, Mr. Rigby’s salary, and Mr. 
Hannegan’s salary, and so forth, at a cost of over $255,000 
a year. No lunches for school children but plenty of pork 
for politicians and politicians’ pals. Only an honest auditor 
can tell the real story of extravagance and waste of funds. 
What I have given you is what I have been able to glean out 
of the present auditor’s report, who has followed Mr. Win- 
ship’s instructions implicitly and whom I now have under 
charges. 

In my written charges to the President I pointed out how 
Mr. Winship had deliberately permitted the expenditure of 
$75,000 of the funds of the people of Puerto Rico for the 
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drawing of plans for the graving dock at San Juan. This 
work was given out contrary to the organic act of Puerto 
Rico to a pal of Mr. Winship’s, Mr. Frederick Harris. It 
was unnecessary to spend this $75,000, as there existed plans 
in the office of the Commissioner of the Interior of Puerto 
Rico which were similar to the plans that Mr. Harris fur- 
nished. But what did $75,000 mean to Mr. Winship as long 
as the tax on salt existed in Puerto Rico? 

I do hope that the new Governor of Puerto Rico will read 
this statement of mine and will make note that irrespective 
of what his political views may be that plain, ordinary hon- 
esty requires an end to this saturnalia of corruption and this 
orgy of extravaganza which Mr. Winship foisted on the 
people of Puerto Rico with an iron heel. His first duty is 
plain. He must clean house and remove from the backs of 
the Puerto Rican people these parasites who are gorging 
themselves on the blood of the Puerto Rican workers who 
are compelled to pay a 100-percent tax on salt. 

Even the University of Puerto Rico was not left untouched 
by Mr. Winship. The corruption and political racketeering 
in this university astounded the members of a commission 
appointed by the President of the United States to make a 
study of conditions in the university. I shall not dwell at 
length on their report as each member of the commission is 
filing his own individual report. I can now prophesy that 
the collective report will be to the effect that it is better to 
have no university at all than to have one under the present 
existing conditions. Is it any wonder that the satellites of 
Ernest Gruening and Mr. Winship, who were running the 
university, conferred upon Mr. Winship a degree after the 
President had kicked him out of office? Their turn is com- 
ing, too. Just wait until the report of the commission is 
made public. There are also now pending in the United 
States Department of Justice complaints of irregularities in 
the office of the Commissioner of Education of Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Speaker, no matter what one’s solution may be for 
Puerto Rico, no matter what one may advocate as a perma- 
nent status for Puerto Rico, there is one proposition over 
which all honest men must agree, and that is that we cannot 
permit corruption, graft, racketeering, nepotism, and waste 
of the public’s money anywhere where the American flag 
flies. Governor Leahy must clean house. His is the responsi- 
bility. I shall watchfully wait. 

Mr. Winship resisted all efforts to bring the New Deal to 
Puerto Rico. He was out of harmony with the spirit and 
objectives of the New Deal, and he persistently threw mon- 
key wrenches into the New Deal in Puerto Rico, and in all 
Federal agencies that were set up to help the people of 
Puerto Rico. His efforts to obstruct the Puerto Rican 
Emergency Relief Administration are well known. Some of 
his speeches have been used by enemies of the New Deal as 
attacks upon the President and the President’s policies. His 
appearance before the Ways and Means Committee was an 
old-fashioned Tory speech against the policies of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. He brazenly and shamelessly openly ca- 
vorted at public dinners with agents of General Franco in 
Puerto Rico. He encouraged the Spanish Fascist phalanx in 
Puerto Rico. Instead of stamping out the Nazi-Franco spies 
he let them operate wide openly in Puerto Rico. The sit- 
uation was so noticeable that even Mr. Cecil Snyder, the 
United States attorney, has had to announce a drive on spies 
in Puerto Rico. A Fascist-minded general, a Nero governor, 
playing ball with Fascist spies who have been propagandizing 
the idea that Puerto Rico must be recaptured for the Franco- 
Spanish empire. 

This, Mr. Speaker, is the record of the man who was 
kicked out, and who had the temerity to appeal to you to 
suspend the rules and amend the Fair Labor Standards Act 
so that the people of Puerto Rico would be perpetually 
chained to abysmal wage slavery. 

3. SUPPRESSION AND DISTORTION OF THE NEWS OF CONDITIONS IN 
PUERTO RICO 

Mr. Speaker, my colleagues may ask why it is that we have 
not learned from the press of these conditions in Puerto 
Rico. The answer is found in the control of the news services 
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to the United States by Messrs. Gruening and Winship. The 
two largest distributing news services are the Associated Press 
and the United Press. Mr. Harwood Hull represents the 
Associated Press and the New York Times in Puerto Rico. 
Mr. William O'Riley represents the United Press and the New 
York Herald Tribune in Puerto Rico. Both of these gentle- 
men are also parasites on the backs of the people of Puerto 
Rico, placed there by Messrs. Gruening and Winship. Mr. 
O’Riley has been an employee in the insular government, ap- 
pointed through the Governor and his job was dependent on 
Mr. Winship. Mr. Harwood Hull was appointed by Mr. 
Gruening in the Puerto Rican Reconstruction Administration 
at the time that Mr. Gruening was in personal charge of the 
Puerto Rican Reconstruction Administration. Hence we find 
the most unusual situation: That the representatives of the 
press who send the news to the people of the United States 
with regard to Puerto Rico are actually on the government 
pay rolls, whose strings are in the hands of the two men who 
are considered the enemies of the people of Puerto Rico. 
Any news that they send must necessarily be news not offen- 
sive to either Mr. Gruening or Mr. Winship. Their jobs 
depend on their remaining in the good graces of Messrs. 
Winship and Gruening. 

Whenever an incident occurred, Hull would send a re- 
port, suppressing news that was unfavorable to Mr. Gruen- 
ing or to Mr. Winship. Mr. O'Riley would do the same 
thing. The next day or even the same day, they would send 
a statement from Mr. Winship. If any questions were to 
be asked in the States, the reporters would then call on Mr. 
Gruening, because of his position as director of the Division 
of Territories and Island Possessions of the Department of 
the Interior. Here again the public would receive biased and 
prejudiced versions from Mr, Gruening. Mr. Winship would 
then follow up the press statement with an official report to 
Mr. Gruening. 

What chance have the American people had with this 
set-up to receive any real news about Puerto Rico? I do 
trust that both the Associated Press and the United Press, 
that both the New York Times and the New York Herald 
Tribune will investigate the tie-up and economic depend- 
ency of their representatives in Puerto Rico, Messrs. O’Riley 
and Hull, with those who have been responsible for the 5 
years of tyranny in Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not the purpose of this statement to 
deal with Mr. Ernest Gruening, ex-liberal and former editor 
of the Nation, now repudiated by every single one of his 
liberal friends. However, I must say that there is only 
one mitigating factor in Mr. Winship’s favor, and that is 
that since 1936 he became the tool, the veritable Charlie 
McCarthy and the front man for Ernest Gruening. Every 
commission and every omission of Mr. Winship were the 
detailed execution of the machinations of the behind-the- 
scenes manipulator, Ernest Gruening. This maker of po- 
litical parties in Puerto Rico, this would-be maker of Con- 
gressmen from certain districts in the Union will be un- 
masked. Mr. Speaker and my colleagues, I promise you that 
this task will be fulfilled in the very near future. 


Federal Pay Rolls Hit New High Point 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 
Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission reports that the Federal pay roll is now 
at the highest point in the history of our Government., 
Mounting steadily ever since the advent of the New Deal 


administration, our Federal employees, exclusive of those 
working on W. P. A., P. W. A., or the military forces of 
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the Nation, now number 925,260. This figure standing in 
isolation gives no fair conception of the tremendous in- 
creases which have occurred in the last 6 years. On March 
4, 1933, there were 563,847 men and women at work for the 
United States. Within the short period of the “brain trust's” 
domination of national affairs, 362,413 persons have been 
added to the taxpayers’ burden. 

To gain some fair idea of the changes which have oc- 
curred, we need only remember that the additional em- 
ployees added by the Roosevelt regime would be sufficient 
to populate the entire city of Indianapolis. Within the city 
of Washington itself, 120,309 Federal employees are busily 
at work. In 1933, there were only 66,802. The 53,507 addi- 
tional workers would fill a city the size of Decatur. 

Never within the history of the Nation has there been so 
vast a civilian-employee group employed by the Federal 
Government. Even during the World War, the tremendous 
emergency needs of our Government did not require the 
number of workers now laboring for the Federal overlords 
of our Nation. In 1918, only 117,103 men and women were 
at work in Washington. There are more than 3,000 men 
and women over and above this war-time peak within the 
Capital today. There are 801,756 employees working outside 
of Washington today. At the most critical point of the 
World War, there were 799,736 Federal employees scattered 
throughout the Nation. Yet even this figure has been passed 
by the fertile job creators of the New Deal. 

The increase of employees has not been limited to any 
small group of governmental departments. In the Depart- 
ment of Justice, Attorney General Frank Murphy, who re- 
cently urged a billion-dollar slash in the Government’s pay 
roll and a cut of 1,000,000 employees from Federal, State, 
and local governmental units, the universal tendency to in- 
crease pay rolls has manifested itself with equal force. In 
January, when Attorney General Murphy took his position, 
there were 8,918 employees on his rolis. Today there are 
9,605, a 7.7 percent increase. 

Yes, indeed, the new dealers know how to create jobs. 
They are not jobs in private industry, to be sure. They are 
on the public purse. But to the New Deal there seems 
to be no difference. To the rest of us the difference is 
taxingly obvious. 


The Work of the Ways and Means Committee 
During the Past Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ALLEN T. TREADWAY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, looking back over the past 
session of Congress it becomes apparent that sanity in gov- 
ernment is on the way back and that the Congress is grad- 
ually reasserting its legislative authority. This wholesome 
change has been brought about in a large measure by the 
militant Republican minority under the brilliant and effective 
leadership of my colleague from Massachusetts [Mr. MARTIN]. 

In the election of last fall the people expressed in no un- 
certain terms their dissatisfaction with New Deal failures. 
By increasing the Republican membership in the House from 
89 to 169 they made it possible for the minority, with the 
assistance of a small group of Democratic Members who put 
country above party, to muster sufficient strength to check 
New Deal waste and extravagance, to remove some of the 
impediments which the present administration has placed in 
the way of recovery, and to take definite steps toward the 
restoration of representative government. 

After 6 years of New Deal bungling with the affairs of the 
Nation a Republican tide has set in. As is evident from a 
review of events of the past session, the people have already, 
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begun to reap the benefits of this change, which will be more 
complete when full responsibility for the conduct of the Gov- 
ernment is placed in Republican hands. 

The reverses the President has experienced during the past 
session have been the people’s victories. The defeat of the 
spending-lending bill is in point. This measure was blocked 
by a solid phalanx of 146 Republican votes and 47 Democratic 
votes. Other examples could be cited. In these remarks, 
however, it is my purpose to confine myself to the legislation 
which came before the Ways and Means Committee, of which 
I am the ranking Republican member. 

MEASURES CONSIDERED BY WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE 


The committee was busily engaged all during the past 
session. In addition to numerous minor bills, which I shall 
not take time to mention, it considered the following measures 
of general interest: 

H. R. 2762, enacting the internal-revenue title of the United 
States Code as absolute law (Public Law No. 1). 

H. R. 3790, subjecting the salaries of State and municipal 
officers and employees to Federal income taxation and per- 
mitting the States to tax the incomes of Federal officers and 
employees (Public Law No. 32). 

H. R. 5450, extending the time for filing claims for soldiers’ 
adjusted compensation (now before President for signature). 

H. R. 5482, increasing Federal grants for administration of 
State unemployment-insurance systems (Public Law No. 36). 

H. R. 5748, removing the limitation on the amount of 
Federal long-term bonds that may be issued within the pres- 
ent authorized statutory debt of forty-five billions (Public 
Law No, 201). 

H. R. 6466, the so-called Townsend bill (defeated in House, 
96 ayes to 302 noes). 

H. R. 6635, amending the Social Security Act (now before 
President for signature). 

H. R. 6851, the revenue bill of 1939 (Public Law No. 155). 

In addition to giving consideration to the foregoing mat- 
ters, the committee held extensive hearings on the proposal 
to tax the interest on future issues of Federal, State, and 
municipal bonds. Action on the proposal was deferred until 
next session, pending further study by the Subcommittee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation. 

Of the foregoing measures, the two most important from the 
standpoint of national interest were those relating to social 
security and taxation. In both these matters the legislation 
was largely for the purpose of correcting previous mistakes 
made by the Democratic majority. Republican criticism of 
administration policies was an outstanding factor in bring- 
ing about the changes made. 

SOCIAL-SECURITY REVISION 


The revision of the Social Security Act was by all odds the 
greatest task that the Ways and Means Committee has 
undertaken since the original act was passed in 1935. The 
committee began hearings on this measure on February 1, and 
they lasted until April 7. The printed hearings cover three 
volumes aggregating 2,600 pages and include considerable 
testimony on the Townsend and general-welfare bills (H. R. 
2 and H. R. 11). 

Following more than 2 months of hearings, the committee 
sat for 2 additional months in executive session preparing 
the bill, which was reported to the House on June 2. Prior 
to reporting the bill, the committee reported the revised 
Townsend bill (H. R. 6466) to the House without recom- 
mendation, so as to give the membership an opportunity to 
vote on this measure before the social-security bill was called 
up. 

The social-security bill passed the House on June 10 with 
only two dissenting votes. It was reported to the Senate on 
July 7 and passed that body on July 13. Then followed a 
protracted conference lasting 21 days, during which time 
House and Senate conferees sought to adjust differences be- 
tween the two bodies. A compromise was finally reached on 
Friday, August 4, the day before Congress was scheduled to 
adjourn. The principal point of disagreement between the 
two Houses was over the so-called Connally amendment, 
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which the Senate had adopted, which provided for 2-to-1 
matching by the Federal Government with respect to the 
first $15 of old-age pensions provided under State law, and 
50-50 matching on amounts over $15 and up to $40. This 
same amendment had previously been overwhelmingly re- 
jected by the House. 

Another amendment over which there was considerable 
controversy was the Senate amendment striking from the 
bill the so-called Massachusetts plan for permitting States 
which had adequate unemployment reserves to reduce their 
unemployment tax. The conference agreement resulted in 
the elimination of both the Connally amendment and the 
Massachusetts plan. I was personally very much opposed 
to the Connally amendment, and therefore heartily concur 
in this action, but I regret exceedingly that some compromise 
on the Massachusetts plan could not have been reached so 
that States like Massachusetts, which are exacting from em- 
ployers much more in pay-roll taxes than is necessary to pay 
unemployment benefits, could reduce their taxes. I am in 
hopes that at the next session some acceptable plan can be 
worked out. Of course, the existing law provides a method 
whereby individual employers within a State, if they have 
good employment records, may secure a reduced rate; but 
the Massachusetts plan would have extended the same bene- 
fits to all employers within a State where the State as a 
whole had a good employment record. 

Following is a brief summary of the principal provisions 
of the bill as passed by Congress and sent to the President for 
signature: 

Old- age pensions 

1. Present 50-50 matching of State funds continued, with 
increase in maximum Federal contribution to $20 per month 
per person instead of $15, making possible a pension of $40 if 
States contribute a like amount. 

2. States required to select administrative personnel on 
merit basis. 

Old-age insurance 

1. Pay-roll taxes frozen at 1 percent for next 3 years, in- 
stead of increasing to 144 percent next year, thereby saving 
employers and workers $275,000,000 annually during 1949, 
1941, and 1942, or a total of $825,000,000 in that 3-year period. 

2. Mythical $47,000,000,000 reserve fund abandoned in favor 
of a moderate contingent reserve. 

3. Scope of old-age insurance provisions extended to cover 
bank employees and seamen. 

4. Definition of exempt agricultural services broadened and 
exemption granted to employees of nonprofit organizations 
(lodges, chambers of commerce, and so forth) in cases where 
their compensation does not exceed $45 per quarter. Com- 
plete exemption granted to student employees of college 
fraternities. 

5. Date for beginning payment of monthly retirement bene- 
fits advanced to January 1, 1940, and required coverage re- 
duced from 5 years to 3 years. 

6. Schedule of monthly retirement benefits liberalized in 
the case of workers retiring during the next few years. 

7. Old-age insurance benefits provided for aged wives of 
retired workers, and for aged widows, dependent children, 
and aged dependent parents (if no widow or dependent child 
survives) of deceased workers. 

8. Workers permitted to continue tax payments after 
reaching 65 so as to qualify for monthly retirement benefits 
or build up increased benefits. 

Unemployment insurance 

1. Federal pay-roll tax for unemployment insurance 
limited to first $3,000 of each employee’s annual wage, instead 
of total wage as at present. 

2. Definition of exempt agricultural services broadened, 
and exemption granted to employees of nonprofit organiza- 
tions—lodges, chambers of commerce, and so forth—in cases 
where their compensation does not exceed $45 per quarter. 
It is also made clear that such officers and employees will 
not be counted in determining whether the employer has 
eight or more persons in his employ. Complete exemption 
is granted to student employees of college fraternities. 
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3. Scope of unemployment insurance provisions extended 
to cover bank employees. 

4. Ninety percent penalty waived for taxable years 1936, 
1937, and 1938 where employer failed to pay his State unem- 
ployment-insurance tax in time to receive a credit against 
his Federal unemployment tax. 

Dependent children 

1. Federal assistance increased from one-third to one-half 
of amount paid out by States for aid to dependent children. 

2. States required to select administrative personnel on 


merit basis. 
Maternal and child welfare 


1, Federal grants increased. 
2. States required to select administrative personnel on 


merit basis. 
Vocational rehabilitation 
Federal appropriations increased to $3,500,000 annually. 
Public health services 
Federal appropriations increased to $11,000,000 annually, 
VIEWS OF THE REPUBLICAN MINORITY ON SOCIAL-SECURITY BILL 


The following extracts from the supplemental views of the 
Republican minority of the Ways and Means Committee on 
the social-security bill explain our position with reference to 
the bill in general and certain of its provisions. 

At the outset of our report we stated: 


While the bill in no sense represents a complete or satisfactory 
solution of the problem of social security, it at least makes certain 
improvements in the present law (some of which we have ourselves 
heretofore suggested) which we believe justify us in supporting it 
despite its defects. 


With reference to the elimination of the $47,000,000,000 
reserve, for which we believe ourselves entitled to consider- 
able credit, we said: 


We particularly commend the abandonment of the staggering and 
illusory 647,000. 000,000 reserve fund for old-age insurance, which 
we have criticized from the very beginning as being unnecessary, 
misleading, and dangerous. The substitution of a pay-as-you-go 

with a moderate contingent reserve, as provided by the bill, 
is in line with what the Republican minority has always advocated. 
It is in accord with the Republican platform of 1936, and with the 
recommendations made in January 1937 by the minority group 
which was named by the Republicans of both branches of Congress 
to study the question of social .security, composed of Senators 
VANDENBERG and TOWNSEND, and Congressman REED of New York 
and JENKINS. The recommendations of the latter group led to the 
appointment by the Senate Finance Committee and the Social 
Security Board of the Advisory Council on Social Security, which 
in December 1938 submitted a report suggesting many of the changes 
made by the pending bill, including the establishment of the pay- 
as-you-go policy. Those serving on the Advisory Council included 
outstanding businessmen, labor leaders, and experts in the field of 
social problems. A 

Republicans in both branches may deservedly be proud of the 
part they have played in calling to the attention of the country the 
dangers and burdens inherent in the present reserve structure, and 
in bringing about the changes proposed. The action taken by the 
committee is an acknowledgment of the soundness of the major 
Republican criticism of the existing law. 


Concerning the freezing of the pay-roll tax at 1 percent, 
we said: 


As a consequence of the abandonment of the $47,000,000,000 
reserve fund, a 3-year delay in the scheduled increase in the old- 
age insurance pay-roll tax has been made possible. Under exist- 
ing law, the tax under title VIII would automatically increase next 
year to 1% percent each on employers and employees instead of 
1 percent on each as at present. Under the pending bill, the 
1-Percent rate will be continued for 3 more years, thus eliminating 
the immediate threat of higher pay-roll taxes. 

There is no question but what the present schedule of pay-roll 
taxes is excessive and that these taxes constitute a powerful deter- 
rent to business recovery. They put a direct penalty on employ- 
ment and reduce the purchasing power of millions upon millions 
of employed persons. We heartily approve the reduction proposed 
by the bill, which will result in considerable relief to business and 
at the same time permit employed persons to retain for their own 
purposes a larger portion of their pay envelopes. The postpone- 
ment of the scheduled increase in the pay-roll tax was one of the 
principal recommendations made in January 1937 by the Republi- 
can group to which we have previously referred. It, of course, was 
an essential feature of the pay-as-you-go policy advocated by the 
Republican Members of both branches. 

It is estimated that as a result of the postponement of the tax 
increase, there will be a saving to employers and employees of 
$275,000,000 annually, or a total of $825,000,000 over the 3-year 
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period 1940-42. This amount will go into the channels of trade 
instead of into the Treasury to be squandered by the present 
administration. 


The following comment is made on the advancement of the 
date of beginning monthly benefit payments to 1940: 


Insofar as the workers themselves are concerned, the bill pro- 
poses to reduce the eligibility requirement from 5 to 3 years cover- 
age under the system, and to commence the payment of benefits 
in 1940 instead of 1942. This change has been advocated by the 
Republican minority for several years. In fact, the report made 
by the minority group in January 1937, to which we have already 
paloa attention, proposed that payments begin on January 1, 


The amendment waiving the 90-percent penalty in the 
case of employers who failed to pay their State unemploy- 
ment tax in time was offered by a Republican member of 
the committee, the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON]. 
This amendment will result in a saving to taxpayers of 
$15,000,000 for the taxable years 1936, 1937, and 1938. 

Concerning the increase in the Federal grant for old-age 
pensions, we of the Republican minority stated in our report: 


When the original Social Security Act was under consideration 
in 1935, the Republican minority offered a motion to increase the 
Federal contribution to a maximum of $20, which, with a like 
contribution by the State, would have provided a pension of $40 
per month. This motion was defeated, due to the opposition of 
the Democratic majority. 

The committee, by its action in incorporating such an amend- 
ment in the pending bill, has agreed that the change we then 
proposed is desirable. 

Our purpose in offering the original motion was that we con- 
sidered a pension of $30 per month to be inadequate. Unfortu- 
nately, the States have not provided anything approaching even 
this amount on the average, despite the willingness of the Federal 
Government to contribute one-half the total. As of March 15, 
1939, according to figures submitted by the Social Security Board, 
the average pension being paid throughout the country was only 
$19.51. The average payment by States ranged from a low of $6.11 
in Arkansas to a high of $32.47 in California. 

2 * * * . * * 

Of course, until the States take action to increase the amount of 
their old-age pension payments, no benefit to elderly persons will 
result from the more liberal Federal contribution which the bill 
provides. However, we hope that this evidence of a willingness on 
the part of the Federal Government to do its share in bringing 
about an increase in old-age pensions will give rise to action by 
the States along this line. The responsibility is now theirs to see 
that more adequate pensions are provided. 


The increased amount provided in the House bill for voca- 
tional rehabilitation was included as a result of the strong 
plea made by one of the Republican members of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from New York [Mr. Reen], who has 
had a great deal to do with this legislation since its incep- 
tion, which dates back many years prior to the general 
social-security program. 

Social security is not a partisan question. It has received 
as much support from Republicans as from Democrats. We 
of the Republican minority, in criticizing the present law, 
have done so as friends of the law anxious to build it upon 
a sound foundation and to extend and liberalize its benefits, 
keeping in mind not only the needs of the people but their 
capacity to underwrite its tremendous cost. 

THE REVENUE BILL OF 1939 


The revenue bill of 1939, insofar as it modified existing 
taxes which act as business deterrents, represents another 
victory for the Republican minority and another retreat by 
the New Deal. As we Republican members of the Ways and 
Means Committee said in our report on the bill: 


We of the minority have vigorously and consistently opposed the 
restrictive and burdensome taxes of the present administration, 
which reached their peak with the enactment in 1936 of the 
iniquitous undistributed-profits tax, which even the Treasury 
Department now admits was a mistake. Our predictions as to 
the disastrous effects this law would have upon business, upon 
employment, and upon recovery were accurately prophetic. In 
1938 the New Deal was forced to drastically modify this unsound 
and destructive levy, but for strictly face-saving purposes a frag- 
ment of the principle was retained for 2 more years, which under 

existing law expires this coming December 31. 
A further tion of administration tax policies is now 
under way and we of the Republican minority are happy to see 
y bi sults, 
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Numerous business deterrents remain to be remedied. There is 
need for a thoroughgoing revision of the tax structure all along 
the line, and it has been too long postponed. 


The 1939 revenue bill embraced two separate and distinct 
subjects, namely, first, continuation of the expiring nuisance 
taxes, and, second, tax relief for business. We of the Repub- 
lican minority favored the proposed tax relief so far as it 
went, but would have made it effective in 1939 instead of 
postponing it until 1940. We were opposed, however, to any 
further continuation of the nuisance taxes, which were origi- 
nally imposed 7 years ago with the promise that they would 
be allowed to expire in 1934. 

By way of business relief, the 1939 tax bill contains the 
following major provisions: 

1. Allows the present undistributed-profits tax to expire 
at the end of 1939 and substitutes, beginning January 1, 1940, 
a flat corporate income tax of 18 percent on corporations with 
net incomes over $25,000. Smaller corporations will continue 
to be taxed as under existing law—at graduated rates ranging 
from 12% to 16 percent. 

2. Allows business concerns to carry forward net operating 
losses to be applied against taxable incomes in the 2 suc- 
ceeding years. Losses for 1939 are the first that may be 
carried forward under this provision. 

3. Repeals the $2,000 limitation on the amount of long- 
term capital net losses which corporations can deduct from 
ordinary income. Short-term capital losses—losses on capi- 
tal assets held for less than 18 months—will be allowed as 
deductions only against short-term gains, but any net short- 
term loss may be carried forward one year to be applied 
against any short-term gains in the second year. 

4. Allows corporations which are proven to be in an un- 
sound financial condition to buy up their outstanding bonds 
at prices below par without incurring liability for tax on the 
gain. This provision expires December 31, 1942. 

5. Extends to all corporations the privilege of using the 
“last in, first out” method of accounting in valuing inventories 
for tax purposes. 

6. Allows corporations the privilege of making a new decla- 
ration of value of their capital stock for capital-stock tax pur- 
poses, provided the new value is increased. This privilege 
applies to the years ending June 30, 1939 and 1940. The 
purpose is to give corporations an opportunity to relieve them- 
Selves of a high excess-profits tax by reason of having de- 
clared too low a value on their capital stock. Under existing 
law the privilege of making a new declaration of value is 
limited to 3-year intervals. 

7. Extends the time for filing claims for refund of amounts 
collected under the Agricultural Adjustment Act. A similar 
extension affecting claims for refund of floor-stock taxes was 
included as a Senate amendment to the social-security bill 
and was retained in the bill as finally passed. 

With respect to item 2 above, relating to the net loss carry- 
over, Republican criticism was instrumental in forcing its 
extension to individuals and partnerships after the Demo- 
cratic majority of the Ways and Means Committee had first 
limited its application to corporations alone. The following 
extract from the minority views on the bill refers to this 
matter: 

The bill as introduced on June 15 was in the form recommended 
by the tax subcommittee, and denied the benefit of the loss carry- 
oger provisions to businesses carried on by individuals and partner- 
8 . 

Republican members of the tax subcommittee endeavored to have 
these provisions extended to noncorporate business, but our efforts 
were defeated. 

However, in reporting the bill to the House the following day, 
the full Ways and Means Committee, after a party caucus on the 
part of the Democratic members, unanimously voted to adopt in 
substance the amendment originally suggested by the Republican 
members of the tax subcommittee. We of the minority congratu- 
late the majority in having so quickly seen the light. 

To have given this relief to corporations and denied it to busi- 
nesses operated by individuals and partnerships would have been 
indefensible and a rank injustice. The small, noncorporate busi- 
ness concerns are perhaps more in need of the relief proposed than 


many of the large 5 whom the Democratic majority on 
the subcommittee at seemed to favor. 
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Had the amendment not been adopted by the full Ways and 
Means Committee, we of the minority would have offered it from 
the floor. By reason of the action taken, it will now be offered as 
a committee amendment, and we propose to support it enthusi- 
astically. 

When the bill was before the House, Republican members 
of the Ways and Means Committee proposed to amend it in 
three particulars: 

(1) Strike out title I, relating to continuance of the nui- 
sance taxes and the 3-cent postage rate. 

(2) Make the repeal of the undistributed-profits tax and 
the substitution of a flat corporate income tax effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1939, instead of January 1, 1940. 

(3) Make the net loss carry-over provision applicable to 
1938 losses so that they might be offset against 1939 income. 

These amendments were all opposed by the Democratic 
majority and as a consequence were defeated. 

Concerning the deferment of the tax relief proposed in the 
bill, the Republican members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee had this to say in their minority report on the bill: 

As stated at the outset, we are in favor of the tax-relief provi- 
sions of the bill so far as they go—which is not far enough in 
our opinion—but we believe that the proposed relief should be 
given now, and not held off until next year. 

We challenge the Democratic majority to offer any valid and 


compelling reason for the postponement of the effective date of 
several of the major relief proposals. 

Just as it is no solace to a drowning man to assure him that he 
will be thrown a life preserver tomorrow, so the prospect of future 
tax changes is no relief from present-day burdens and restrictions. 

Since existing tax methods are acknowledged—even by the 

Department—to be business deterrents, it follows that 
any delay in modifying them acts to defer and impede recovery, 
which under this administration the country has long sought but 
never achieved. 


During the past 6 years, the New Deal has not hesitated to make 
tax increases effective as of the first of the year in which the re- 
spective revenue measures have been enacted, and we of the Re- 
publican minority cannot see how the Democratic majority can 
consistently refuse to make tax relief currently effective, especially 
when no loss of revenue is involved. 

With their effective date postponed until next year, certain of 
the tax-relief proposals are little more than a gesture. If they are 
not to go into operation at once, then why all the rush to write 
them into law? We of the minority particularly feel that the 
repeal of the undistributed-profits tax and the provision for carry- 
over of net business losses should apply to this year’s corporate 
incomes. : 


THE NEED FOR A THOROUGH OVERHAULING OF THE FEDERAL TAX STRUCTURE 


In every year since the New Deal has been in power we 
have had a revision of taxes, and this in no small measure 
has contributed to business uncertainty. During this time, 
the method of taxing corporations has been changed sev- 
eral times. In 1934 and prior years, corporations paid a 
flat income tax. In 1935, as a part of the President’s “share 
the wealth” tax program, there was enacted for the first 
time a graduated corporate income tax. Before this tax 
method had a chance to become operative, the President pro- 
posed a revolutionary change in the method of taxing cor- 
porations—namely, the imposition of the iniquitous undis- 
tributed-profits tax. As finally enacted, this was levied in 
conjunction with a graduated corporate income tax. Two 
years later Congress was forced to drastically modify this 
tax. It was entirely repealed with respect to small corpora- 
tions, who were taxed at graduated rates on their net in- 
comes, while large corporations were made subject to a 
graduated tax of from 16% to 19 percent, depending upon 
their dividend distribution. As a result of this year’s tax 
revision, large corporations next year will be subject to a 
flat corporate income tax, while small corporations will con- 
tinue to be taxed at graduated rates. In view of all these 
changes in the method of taxing corporations it is no wonder 
that businessmen look to the future with fear and uncer- 
tainty. 

Not only have there been frequent changes in tax policy, 
but there has been little regard for the effect of certain tax 
methods and excessive rates on business and on the revenues. 
In some instances, rates have gone beyond the point of 
diminishing returns. Even the Secretary of the Treasury 
was forced to concede this during his appearance before the 
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Ways and Means Committee in connection with the 1939 tax 
bill. 

The Republican Members of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, in their minority views on this bill, made the following 
recommendation: 

We favor an interim study of the whole tax question so that at 
the next session of Congress a more satisfactory Federal revenue 
system may be set up without further delay. 

In the closing days of Congress a resolution was adopted by 
the House authorizing the Tax Subcommittee of the Ways 
and Means Committee to conduct an investigation of the 
Federal tax structure during the interim between sessions. 
It is to be earnestly hoped that the subcommittee will do a 
thorough job. 

For the last two sessions I have had pending before the 
committee a bill to create a Federal Tax Commission for this 
purpose, to be composed of four Members of Congress—two 
from each body—and six members representing various 
groups interested in the tax problem—business and industry, 
agriculture, labor, individual taxpayers and consumers, tax 
lawyers and accountants, and tax economists. It is my firm 
belief that Congress should give these groups more oppor- 
tunity to participate in the discussion and working out of the 
tax problem. My criticism of congressional and Treasury tax 
investigations is that they do not give sufficient consideration 


to the taxpayer’s viewpoint. Being responsible for the exist- 


ing laws, congressional and Treasury investigators are prone 
to defend them from all attacks and to overlook or ignore 


their defects. 

During the testimony of Secretary Morgenthau before the 
Ways and Means Committee this past session, I called his 
attention to my bill for the creation of a Federal Tax Com- 
mission, and while I did not endeavor to obtain his approval 
of the set-up of the committee I proposed, I did obtain from 
him 100 percent approval of the declaration of policy con- 
tained in the bill. Following are extracts from the hearings 
on the 1939 revenue bill embracing my colloquy with the 
Secretary regarding these principles: 

Mr. TrEapway. In view of the fact that you suggest the creation 
of a small commission, don’t you think that there are serious 
questions involved in the whole tax picture that would deserve an 
investigation by a non isan commission? 

Secretary MorcENTHAU. Well, Mr. Treapway, I made this sugges- 
tion in order to raise a question which I think is a very important 
one. And just how Congress, in its wisdom, will handle it, natu- 
rally I will leave to them. But ever since I have been in the 
Treasury I have felt that this question of overlapping taxes is one 
of the important ones, and I take the liberty of bringing this to 
the attention of Congress so that you really might do something 
about it. 

Mr. Treapway. Well, the modesty of Mr. JENKINS leads me to 
exhibit a similar modesty, but I call your attention to a measure 
which I introduced in two Con; In the last Congress I 
introduced a resolution, and repeated it in the Seventy-sixth Con- 
gress, extending this Commission’s study on a broader scale than 
what you are ing here. Therefore, I would like to ask that 
House Joint Resolution 35 of the Seventy-sixth Congress also be 
given the attention of your experts, wherein it is stated: 

“It is hereby declared to be the policy of the Congress— 

“(1) To establish a stable, more ent Federal tax policy.” 

You would agree that that is desirable, would you not? 

Secretary MORGENTHAU, Yes. 

Mr. Treapwar, Then, in the second place 

“To raise the necessary revenue for the support of the Govern- 
ment with the least possible burden on individual taxpayers and 
business enterprises.” 

I take it this very statement you are making to us this morning 
is along that very line, is it not? 

Secretary MORGENTHAU. I think both aims are laudable. 

Mr. Treapway. Thank you. Then— 

“(3) To give due regard to the natural economic law of dimin- 
ishing returns in fixing tax rates.” 

You would approve of that, would you not? 

Secretary MORGENTHAU. Yes. 

Mr. Treapway (reading): 

“(4) To base Federal taxes, insofar as may be practicable and 
expedient, upon the principle of ability to oy 

That is a good policy of the Government, is it not? 

Secretary MorcentHav. Excellent. 

The CHAIRMAN., It sounds like the Democratic platform. 

Mr. Knutson. It does sound like it, but Mr. Treapway wants to 
carry it into effect. 

Mr. Treapway. Then— 

*(5) To eliminate insofar as may be possible indirect and hidden 
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on acre anything worse in our whole tax program than hidden 
es 

Secretary MorcentHav. I think we can agree on that. 

Mr. Treapway (reading): 

“(6) To simplify the Federal tax system, including the forms of 
sey the statement of the law, and the methods of adminis- 

on.” 

Those are all laudable purposes, are they not? 

Secretary MORGENTHAU. Very. 

Mr. Treapway (reading): 

“(7) To alleviate hardships and inequities in the application and 
administration of the internal-revenue laws.” 

That is a good doctrine? 


“(8) To minimize double taxation by coordinating the Federal 
tax system with those of the State and local governments.” 

That is exactly what you are recommending, is it not, in this 
small board you recommend setting up? 

Secretary MorcENTHAU. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TrEapway. So that you approve of that? 

Secretary MorcENTHAU. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Treapway (reading): 

9) To prevent tax avoidance.” 

That is the objective of all of us? 

Secretary MORGENTHAU, It is. 

Mr. Treapway. And— 

(10) To make such other changes as will improve the Federal 
internal-revenue system.” 

Secretary MorcentHav. Fine. 

Mr. TrEADWAY. Those are the declarations of policy. Then this 
modest bill of mine, timidly offered for your comment at this time, 
goes on to set up a Commission composed of two members of the 

nate Finance Committee, two members of the Ways and Means 
Committee, and six members, none of whom hold any office in the 
Government of the United States or are engaged in activities of any 
political party, to be chosen by the President. 

Secretary MORGENTHAU. Very good. 

Mr. Treapwar. That is a good board, isn’t it? 

Secretary MORGENTHAU. It sounds very good to me. 

Mr. Treapway. Then, so far as I can see—the rest of it is more 
or less detail, method of procedure, and so on—so far as I can 

ther from your responses to my inquiries, you and I are in 

accord as to the desirability of setting up such a nonpartisan 
commission. 

Secretary MorcentHav. If I again might answer, it seems that 
you and Mr. JENKINS, the President, and I are all in accord. 

Mr. Treapway. It looks very like it, and I am very glad to have 
you come around to our way of thinking. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask that my resolution be inserted 
in the record at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. That may be done. 

House Joint Resolution 35, introduced by Mr. Treapway, is as 


follows: 
„H. J. Res. 35, 76th Cong., 1st sess.] 

“Joint resolution establishing a Federal Tax Commission, and for 

other purposes 

“Resolved, etc, That it is hereby declared to be the policy of 
Congress— 

“(1) To establish a stable, more permanent Federal tax policy; 

“(2) To raise the necessary revenue for the support of the Gov- 
ernment with the least possible burden on individual taxpayers 
and business enterprises; 

“(3) To give due regard to the natural economic law of dimin- 

returns in fixing tax rates; 

“(4) To base Federal taxes, insofar as may be practicable and 

t, upon the principle of ability to pay; 
ee? To eliminate insofar as may be possible indirect and hidden 
es; 

“(6) To simplify the Federal tax system, including the forms of 
usin the statement of the law, and the methods of adminis- 

on; 

“(7) To alleviate hardships and inequities in the application 
and administration of the internal-revenue laws; 

“(8) To minimize double taxation by coordinating the Federal 
tax system with those of the State and local governments; 

“(9) To provent tax evasion and avoidance; and 

“(10) To make such other changes as will improve the Federal 
internal-revenue system. ; 

“SEC. 2. There is hereby established a Federal Tax Commission 
(hereinafter referred to as the “Commission”), to be composed of 
10 members, as follows: ` 

“(1) Two members who are members of the Committee on Fi- 
nance of the Senate, one from the majority and one from the 
minority party, to be chosen by such committee; 

“(2) Two members who are members of the Committee on Ways 
and Means of the House of Representatives, one from the majority 
and one from the minority party, to be chosen by such committee; 

“(3) Six members (none of whom holds any office in the Gov- 
ernment of the United States or is engaged in the activities of 
any political party) to be chosen by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, one of whom shall be rep- 
resentative of agriculture, one of labor, one of business and indus- 
try, one of individual taxpayers and consumers, one of tax lawyers 
and accountants, and one of tax economists. 
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“Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the Commission— 

“(1) To make such investigations as it may deem necessary or 
advisable in order to carry out the purposes of this resolution; 

“(2) To publish from time to time, for public examination and 
analysis, proposed measures for carrying out the policy of Con- 
gress herein expressed; and 

“(3) To report to the Congress from time to time, and in any 
event not later than January 3, 1942, the results of its investiga- 
tions, together with such recommendations as it may have to 
make. 

“Src. 4. (a) The Commission shall meet and organize as soon 
as practicable after at least a majority of the members have been 
chosen, and shall elect a chairman and a vice chaiman from 
among its members, and shall have power to appoint and fix the 
compensation of a secretary and such experts and clerical, steno- 
graphic, and other assistants as it deems advisable. A vacancy in 
the Commission shall not affect the power of the remaining mem- 
bers to execute the functions of the Commission, and shall be 
filled in the same manner as the original selection. 

“(b) The Commission is authorized to hold hearings and to sit 
and act at such places and times, to require by subpena or other- 
wise the attendance of such witnesses and the production of such 
books, papers, and documents, to administer such oaths, to take 
such testimony, to have such printing and binding done, and to 
make such expenditures, as it deems advisable. The cost of steno- 
graphic services in reporting such hearings shall not be in excess 
of 25 cents per hundred words. Subpenas for witnesses shall be 
issued under the signature of the chairman or vice chairman. 

“(c) The Commission is authorized to utilize the services, infor- 
mation, facilities, and personnel of the departments and agencies 
in the executive branch of the Government, of the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation, and of the office 
of the Legislative Counsel. 

„d) The Commission shall have the same right to obtain data 
and to inspect returns as the Committee on Ways and Means of 
the House of Representatives or the Committee on Finance of the 
Senate, and to submit any relevant or useful information thus 
obtained to the Congress. 

“(e) The members of the Commission shall serve without com- 
pensation for such service, but they shall be reimbursed for 
travel, subsistence, and other necessary expenses incurred by them 
in the performance of the duties vested in the Commission. 

“(f) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated so much as 
may be necessary to carry out the purposes of this resolution. 
Amounts appropriated for the expenses of the Commission shall 
be disbursed by the Division of Disbursement, Treasury Depart- 
ment, upon vouchers approved by the chairman or vice chairman. 

“(g) All authority conferred by this resolution shall terminate 
on the expiration of 3 years from the enactment of this reso- 
lution.” 

* . * * * * * 

Mr. Treapway. Just one further reference, if I may, Mr. Secre- 
tary. May I ask that House Joint Resolution 35, which we dis- 
cussed earlier, be given consideration by your Department? 

Secretary MorGENTHAU. We will be very glad to give it considera- 
tion. 

Mr. Treapway. And a report made to the committee. 

Secretary MORGENTHAU. Delighted. 


CONCLUSION 

Mr. Speaker, it is the duty of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to prepare legislation which will raise sufficient reve- 
nue to carry on the Government. Since this administration 
has been in power, it has not made one single effort to bal- 
ance revenues with expenditures. The last time any serious 
effort was made to balance the Budget was in 1932, when 
a billion-dollar tax bill was passed. While in enacting that 
bill Congress did not succeed in raising the required revenue, 
it at least made an honest and sincere effort in that direction. 
Although we have had revenue bills in every succeeding year, 
in not one instance has any effort been made to balance 
the Budget, despite all the promises made during the 1932 
campaign. 

It is true that the task of the Ways and Means Committee 
in raising sufficient revenue has been made difficult, if not 
impossible, by the ever-increasing cost of government under 
the New Deal. In the fiscal year which closed last June 30, 
there was a Treasury deficit of three and a half billions, ex- 
clusive of statutory debt retirements. In just the first month 
of the current fiscal year—July—there was an excess of 
expenditures over receipts of $500,000,000. 

If the only task of the Ways and Means Committee were 
to raise sufficient revenue to offset the July deficit, it would 
find difficulty in raising even this amount. It could probably 
be done by means of a general manufacturers sales tax, such 
as was proposed by the Ways and Means Committee in 1932, 
but the sales tax field now has been largely preempted by 
the States. There has been considerable talk of broadening 
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the base of the income tax, but if the exemption for single 
persons were lowered to $800 and that of married persons to 
$2,000 the net increased revenue would be only $56,400,000, 
according to recent Treasury estimates, and most of this 
increase would come from taxpayers in the higher brackets 
by reason of increasing their taxable income by the amount 
of the reduction of the exemption. An additional $68,000,000 
could be obtained by increasing the normal tax from 4 per- 
cent to 5 percent, and the Treasury estimates that if this 
were done in conjunction with the lowering of the exemptions 
the combined increase from these two sources would be 
$135,600,000. 

Some additional revenue could be obtained by increasing 
the surtaxes in the middle brackets, but again the amount 
realized would be small in comparison with that needed. 
There is no use even considering increasing the surtaxes in 
the highest brackets, because we are already taking as much 
as 79 cents out of every dollar of net income in these brack- 
ets, and even if we confiscated the entire income the 
increased revenue would be very small. The Treasury 
strongly feels that the surtax rates in the highest brackets 
have passed the point of diminishing returns, and that more 
revenue could be realized if they were lowered. 

With this picture in mind, it can be seen how difficult 
it is to raise additional revenue in a substantial amount. 
There is, of course, an alternative—one that I have been 
preaching for years—namely, reduction of expenditures. It 
is absolutely impossible to raise sufficient taxes to balance the 
Budget at a level of nine or ten billion dollars without crush- 
ing the taxpayer. 

We have now had 9 successive years of staggering deficits, 
and we are just entering upon the tenth year with every 
reason to believe that we will have another deficit as large, 
if not larger, than last year, especially in view of the thir- 
teen billions of expenditures authorized by the Congress just 
adjourning. Six years ago last March, the President said 
that, in view of our unbalanced Budget, we were on the road 
to national bankruptcy. Today we are much farther along 
that road—$20,000,000,000 farther—and we are traveling at a 
greatly accelerated pace. When Mr. Roosevelt took office 
on March 4, 1933, the national debt stood at $20,937,000,000. 
On July 31, 1939, it stood at $40,661,000,000, and by the end 
of the current fiscal year it will undoubtedly reach the 
present authorized statutory debt limit of forty-five billions. 

It is time for those who love their country to act, or else 
we are destined to plunge into ruinous inflation or debt re- 
pudiation. The Republican minority in Congress has made 
a gallant effort to hold down expenditures. A small group 
of patriotic Democrats has done likewise. In the next ses- 
sion there will have to be a drastic program of economy 
if the credit of the Nation is to be saved. Before the people 
should be called upon to pay additional taxes, they should 
be assured that the administration in power is making every 
effort to eliminate waste and extravagance. The people will 
pay until it hurts to save their country’s credit, but they 
will not stand for increased taxes simply to continue to fill 
the pockets of New Deal spendthrifts, 


Soviet Russia at the World’s Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, miilions of Russia’s poverty- 
stricken would gasp in amazement and indignation if their 
Government would pay the expenses of their trip to New 
York to witness the world’s fair, for there they would see one 


of the most extravagant displays ever created, designed to 
impress the visitor with the successful functioning of the 
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Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. To the gullible, this 
dazzling demonstration is no less impressive than the huge 
gatherings created and directed by Hitler’s Ministry of Prop- 
aganda. 

Yet both leave unspoken the truth which they seek to 
suppress. In the exhibit of the Soviet there is no altar of 
freedom. There is no spot of ground dedicated to freedom 
of speech, freedom of religion, freedom of thought. There 
are no portals through which may enter the man who dares 
to doubt; nor are there shelves of books written by those 
who urged their fellow men to change the society in which 
they live. 

There is danger in the peculiar appeals which the subtle 
propagandists of communism and fascism make to the minds 
of men. Each presents a system in which the daily necessi- 
ties of life have become matters of routine. In the Nazi 
state, those who can find no employment elsewhere are ab- 
sorbed into the business of manufacturing munitions and 
weapons. In the Soviets of Russia they are drafted into the 
production of goods for a nation which is generations behind 
the rest of the world in its ability to feed, clothe, and shelter 
its vast population. Of course, there is work enough for all 
in both these regimentations. Each operates under an 
“emergency” program. Each insists upon mobilizing its 
men and women into an unthinking army, trained to fight 
and to work but never to think for themselves. 

Overnight, we in America could do what they have done— 
and solve all our problems. But theirs is not the American 
way. We choose, in our Nation, to view our people as men 
and women of independent minds, strong in body and soul, 
far above the level of the beast. We do not feed them upon 
futile hatreds, nor inspire them with animal lusts, to fur- 
ther our own aggrandizement. 

There are strange contradictions in the spectacle of the 
Soviet exhibit at the world’s fair. To make men free, 
Russia has mimicked the mechanical wonders of the Occi- 
dental world. She has copied our machines, duplicated our 
inventions. And having done today what we learned to do 
long ago, she claims to be great. Yet our greatest achieve- 
ment, the freeing of men’s minds, she steadfastly refuses to 
follow. She is still in the days of the czars, and her exhibit 
at the world’s fair is a snare and an illusion to those who 
dream of mankind in terms of human progress. 


Jurisdiction in the Marginal Seas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ANTHONY J. DIMOND 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Speaker, during the session of yesterday 
the House considered and passed the bill (H. R. 7235) to pro- 
hibit the maintenance of gambling establishments within the 
admiralty and martime jurisdiction of the United States, and 
for other purposes. 

It appears from the bill and from the debate which took 
place at the time it was under consideration in the House that 
four gambling ships are anchored a little more than 3 miles 
from the coast of California in the vicinity of the city of Los 
Angeles; that about 100 motorboats journey to and from 
these ships from the wharf at Santa Monica each day; that 
the gamblers in control of these ships hire the motorboats to 
convey patrons to the ships and no charge is made for such 
service; that the ships are maintained solely for gambling 
purposes; that they fly the American flag and are operated 
by four corporations incorporated under the laws of the State 
of Nevada; that as many as 6,000 persons, on occasion, visit 
each ship within a single day, or a total of more than 24,000 
for the 4 ships. 
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It further appears that the State of California has hereto- 
fore passed a statute denouncing as a criminal offense the 
operation of the small boats which ply between Santa Monica 
and the gambling ships, but that the Supreme Court of the 
State of California has declared that statute unconstitutional 
because the ultimate destination of the small boats is beyond 
the 3-mile limit, and therefore outside the jurisdiction of the 
State. 

The bill provides that whoever, on any waters within the 
admiralty and maritime jurisdiction of the United States and 
out of the jurisdiction of any particular State, or upon the 
high seas on board any vessel used principally for a violation 
of any provision of the bill, and belonging in whole or in part 
to the United States or any citizen thereof, or any corporation 
created by or under the law of the United States, or of any 
State, or Territory, or district thereof, shall set up or operate 
any common gaming or gambling establishment for the pur- 
pose of gaming or gambling or playing any game of chance for 
money or other thing of value, or whoever shall in pursuance 
of any such gambling enterprise, permit any person to bet or 
play at any such establishment, shall be punished by impris- 
onment for a term of not more than 2 years or of a fine not 
exceeding $10,000, or both. Section 2 of the bill makes unlaw- 
ful the operation or use of any vessel for the carriage or 
transportation of any passengers for hire or otherwise be- 
tween any point or place within the United States “and any 
foreign vessel on the high seas out of the jurisdiction of any 
particular State, Territory, or possession of the United States,” 
but it is further stated that the provisions of section 2 shall 
not apply to any vessel carrying or transporting any persons 
to any foreign vessel in case of any emergency involving the 
safety or protection of life or property. By the provisions of 
section 3 the Secretary of Commerce is authorized to prescribe 
rules and regulations to carry the act into effect. 

In support of the bill it was said that— 

The territorial jurisdiction of the United States, and therefore the 
territorial jurisdiction of the coastal States, extends only as far as 
the so-called 3-mile limit. 

Citation was made of several adjudicated cases of the 
courts and of the writings of at least one author of works on 
international law as applied to territorial waters. The cita- 
tions include the case of Cunard S. S. Co. v. Mellon (262 
U. S. 100) and Murray v. Hildreth (61 F. (2d) 483), the 
latter being an opinion of the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Fifth Circuit. 

Our attention has also been invited to article XXI of the 
Constitution of California, from which it appears that the 
State claims jurisdiction 3 miles seaward from the shore line, 
the language reading as follows: 

Thence running west and along said boundary line to the Pacific 
Ocean and extending therein 3 English miles. 

It is clear from the debate which took place on the bill that 
its enactment is urged because, in the opinions of the sponsors 
of the bill, the United States is forbidden to enact any such 
legislation operative beyond the so-called 3-mile limit. The 
theory being, that under the principles of international law, 
no nation may exercise jurisdiction for any such purpose 
more than 3 miles from the shore, except in the case of 
closed seas and bays which were referred to in the discussion 
had upon the bill. 

Some time ago, Mr. Speaker, I had occasion to examine 
into the question of jurisdiction on the marginal seas, par- 
ticularly as relating to the fisheries. In that examination 
it was necessary to make a review of the entire subject. It 
is true, as indicated in the discussion on H. R. 7235, that 
the United States and Great Britain have been strong 
protagonists, at times, of the 3-mile-limit theory. It is, in 
my opinion, equally true that the general or universal 3- 
mile-limit rule has no certain foundation in international 
law and it is not sustained by the principles of that law and, 
therefore, we may, if we desire to do so, by municipal law, 
claim and exercise for certain reasonable purposes a much 
wider jurisdiction over the territorial seas than 3 miles and 
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enforce that jurisdiction in proper instances without running 
counter to any principle of the law of nations. 

It may be well to revert for a moment to the essentials 
of that concept of the relations of civilized states, which 
is commonly referred to as international law. International 
law may be defined to be that body of principles, based upon 
considerations of natural right and justice, which are by 
common consent assumed to govern civilized states and their 
relation to each other. Law generally, as we all know, is 
a rule of action laid down by a supreme power. To be of 
moral obligation, any law must be founded upon principles 
of natural justice. With respect to international law, the 
demands of right and justice may have even greater weight 
than they have with regard to municipal law. 

All law, it is obvious, should be based upon concepts of 
right, illuminated and interpreted by reason. Anything 
which is set up as law, and particularly international law, 
that cannot be justified as being right and reasonable, is in 
truth not law at all although asserted to be such by the 
most powerful nation or nations of the earth. For with 
respect to international law, if the supreme authority, that 
is to say, the body of civilized nations, has no moral right 
to make the rule of action, then no one is under the slightest 
moral obligation to obey the pretended law so laid down. 
Of course it is recognized as a practical matter that whether 
or not the supreme authority, which makes the rule of 
action, is rightly entitled to pronounce the particular rule, 
that authority, by reason of its force of arms on land 
or sea, may be able to compel obedience to anything which 
is asserted to be law no matter whether the thing so asserted 
is or is not in harmony with right or justice. 

After all, no nation has the absolute authority to bind 
other nations of the world by its own declaration of what 
is international law and, likewise, no nation at the present 
time possesses the absolute power to do so. Historically, a 
few of the great nations have either individually or in con- 
junction with each other boldly asserted and maintained as 
international law certain things which suited their own con- 
venience, but which ran counter to the safety and to the 
welfare and to the good order of other nations and the 
citizens of those nations, and therefore upon principles of 
natural right and justice, those things are not deserving to 
be considered as a part of the law of nations. 

International law is not in reality a fixed and rigid body 
of rules that every nation must obey and observe but only 
a mass of customs which civilized nations have found it con- 
venient to adhere to as a common rule of action. This body 
of customs, like all other things in the world, is subject 
to change from century to century, and even from decade to 
decade, and necessarily so, for the obvious reason that a 
rule of action for the nations which may be convenient to 
observe by civilized countries today may run counter to the 
welfare or even the safety of some of those countries a few 
years hence; and, therefore, the nations which feel them- 
selves endangered by an outworn concept of what may have 
been theretofore regarded as international law will not hesi- 
tate, and rightly so, to refuse to be longer bound thereby. 

However, the present discussion of international law con- 
cerns only jurisdiction of the marginal seas—that is to say, 
the seas adjacent to the land masses of the earth. At the 
outset it may be well to observe that the jurisdiction seaward 
exercised by any nation may not be the same distance for all 
purposes. It may be sufficient for a nation to claim general 
and practically complete jurisdiction—perhaps sovereignty 
would be the better term—for only 3, or 4, or 10, or 12 miles 
offshore, but equally necessary for the same nation to claim 
and exercise a more extensive jurisdiction for special pur- 
poses, such as the protection of the customs, or of the na- 
tional fisheries, or for national defense. 

Some of the law writers, some of the statesmen, and some 
of the jurists have referred to the minimum marginal belt 
over which all nations under all circumstances may exercise 
control as being within the sovereignty of the states, and 
some have referred to the larger power which may be rightly 
exercised according to circumstance and condition for spe- 
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cial purposes a greater distance from the shore as being an 
exercise of the jurisdiction of the bordering state. Nearly 
all, however, admit that, even within the narrower belt, other 
nations have free right of passage for all except ships of 
war, so that it may be conceded that even within the nar- 
rower minimum belt the riparian state does not exercise 
sovereignty in the full sense of that term, for if that were the 
case, the ships of other nations would not be permitted free- 
dom of passage. 

The standard definitions of jurisdiction and of sovereignty 
do not give much help, for jurisdiction, in international law, 
is generally thought to mean the rights exerciseable by a 
state within the bounds of its sovereignty, and sovereignty as 
the equivalent of the power of the whole Nation or society. 
It is simpler, perhaps, to say that the nation bordering on the 
sea is entitled to exercise jurisdiction or power or authority 
over the marginal waters for a certain minimum distance in 
all cases and for all purposes, except to prevent peaceful 
passage of the ships of other nations, and may exercise a 
larger jurisdiction over a broader belt for special purposes, 
such as the protection of the customs and of the fisheries. 

The claims of nations over the seas adjacent to their 
coasts have varied widely from time to time, and there never 
has been, and is not now, unanimity of opinion among the 
civilized nations of the earth with respect to the nature and 
extent of such jurisdiction. It was once the fashion to claim 
extensive jurisdiction over the high seas, so as to embrace 
most of the principal trade routes of the world. And at 
other times the claims of jurisdiction have shrunk to what is 
popularly known as the 3-mile limit. But at no time have 
all, or even a majority, of the civilized nations of the world 
acquiesced in the rigid application of the 3-mile limit rule 
except as a minimum distance over which territorial jurisdic- 
tion may be exercised for any and every purpose. At no 
time have all nations acquiesced in the greatly enlarged 
claims of jurisdiction to extend, for all purposes, hundreds, 
and even thousands, of miles over the high seas. And at the 
present time, while a number of powerful nations, under the 
leadership of Great Britain, may assert that the 3-mile limit 
is the only one recognized by international law, that claim is 
made upon the theory only that those nations by their con- 
trol of the sea can make and enforce what they assert to be 
international law thereon, in other words, a claim of naked 
force, 

From the earliest times it has been understood and com- 
monly accepted that upon principles of natural right and 
justice, and that duty of self-defense and self-protection 
which is inherent in the societies of men as well as in human 
beings, that the authority of sovereignty or jurisdiction of 
the Nation did not end at its shores washed by the seas but 
extended some distance beyond. If any principle may be 
said to have the authority of true international law, the 
principle which I have just now mentioned possesses that 
authority. Nowhere has the general principles been ex- 
pressed more lucidly than by the late great Senator Elihu 
Root in his argument before the North Atlantic fisheries 
tribunal, wherein he said: 

The sovereign of the land washed by the sea asserted a new right 
to protect his subjects and citizens against attack threatening their 
peace, to protect their revenue, to protect their health, to protect 
their industries. That is the basis and the sole basis on which is 


established the territorial zone that is recognized in the interna- 
tional law of today. 


It will be remembered that in making this argument Sena- 
tor Root was pressing for a narrow delimitation of the ter- 
ritorial seas of Canada and Newfoundland in order to 
preserve under treaties the largest possible rights and privi- 
leges of American fishermen. 

Many people, including judges, law writers, and statesmen, 
have in recent years made the large, and I believe unfounded, 
statement that the 3-mile limit of territorial waters has been 
established in international law and is, in fact, part and 
parcel of international law, indicating that any nation not 
recognizing the 3-mile-limit rule is running counter to inter- 
national law if not actually transgressing it. It may be well, 
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therefore, as a preliminary to determine just how the 3-mile- 
limit theory arose and upon what it rests. 

The first notable assertion which, afterward, without the 
knowledge or consent of the author, evolved into the 3-mile 
rule was that every nation had a right to claim territorial 
jurisdiction over so much of the sea adjoining its coast as 
could be protected and defended by cannon planted on the 
shore. There was reason in this. For a nation from its 
upland may actually defend and control and keep in its 
armed possession, without leaving the shore, so much of the 
adjacent sea as could be traversed by its cannon shot when 
its cannon are planted on the shore on land under its un- 
unquestionable jurisdiction. This idea was set down by 
Hugo Grotius, a brilliant Dutch lawyer, in 1608, in his Mare 
Liberum, wherein he observed that the sovereignty and 
jurisdiction of any state extended as far over the marginal 
seas “as those who sail in that part of the sea can be com- 
pelled from the shore as if they were on land.” 

A little later Cornelius van Bynkershoek, a judge of the 
Supreme Court of Appeal of Holland, in his De Dominion 
Maris Dissertatio, Caput II, pages 364, 365, expressed Grotius’ 
idea by saying that the control of the land over the sea 
extends as far as cannon will carry and that “the control 
from the land ends where the power of men’s weapons ends.” 
In a subsequent work, Quaestionum Juris Publici, book I, 


chapter VII, page 59, Judge Van Bynkershoek used language 


slightly different, saying: 
Imperium terrae firniri, ubi finitu armorum potestas. 


Which may be translated into: 

The territorial dominion ends where the power of weapons 
terminates. 

At the time of the pronouncement of the cannon-shot 
theory by Grotius and Van Bynkershoek, it is likely that the 
utmost limit of a cannon shot was 3 miles. The cannon of 
that day was a primitive thing. But as men always seek to 
make more certain that which may be indefinite and to reduce 
every proposition to a mathematical formula, if possible, it 
was inevitable that the cannon-shot theory of jurisdiction 
over the marginal seas would be displaced by some standard 
of measurement with which all men were familiar, and so we 
have the so-called 3-mile limit. It was apparently an Italian 
jurist, Galiani, who first suggested that the cannon-shot rule 
should be changed or transmuted into a 3-mile rule. This 
is found in a work of Galiani’s, published in 1782, wherein 
Van Bynkershoek’s cannon-shot limit was stated in a unit 
of measurement which could be applied with greater cer- 
tainty, namely, 3 miles. At that time it appears to have been 
thought that no cannon would ever be made the shot from 
which would traverse a greater distance than 3 miles. So, 
instead of following the reasonable rule announced by Grotius 
and Van Bynkershoek—the rule of the cannon shot—in later 
times nations pursued instead Galiani’s formula of the 3-mile 
limit, In this year of 1939 the Galiani rule has nothing in 
reason to support it and it is merely an arbitrary state- 
ment of what some nations, from tradition or self-interest, 
claim to be international law with respect to the subject, and 
in which others acquiesce because they are too careless or too 
weak to contest it. 

Despite the total absence of reason to sustain it at this 
time, the 3-mile-limit rule is widely asserted to be supported 
by international law. Its most redoubtable champion is 
Great Britain, and in this connection it is interesting to 
note that, for what she has doubtless conceived to be her 
own interest, Great Britain since the eighteenth century has 
made a complete about face of her position on that question 
of international law with respect to jurisdiction in the mar- 
ginal seas. In the eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies Great Britain passed and enforced a number of stat- 
utes in which she claimed jurisdiction for certain purposes 
as far from shore as 100 leagues, or 300 marine miles. In 
prior centuries Great Britain claimed an even more extensive 
and complete jurisdiction, and in all the surrounding seas 
had compelled the ships of foreign nationals to dip their 
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flags and lower their sails whenever they met a British 
warship. 

With the passage of the years it became more and more 
to the interest of Great Britain to limit territorial sov- 
ereignty to a very narrow margin surrounding the shore. 
Since Great Britain controlled the sea, and since her welfare 
depended upon the control of the sea, and upon the passage 
of her merchant ships to all parts of the earth with the 
greatest possible freedom from restraint, the British Govern- 
ment tended more and more to support and to enforce 
on other nations, the 3-mile-limit rule. 

But desipte her insistence upon the 3-mile-limit rule, as 
the rule which must be followed by other nations and as 
the rule claimed to be part and parcel of international law, 
Great Britain has always reserved to herself in her statutes 
and her parliamentary debates and by her judicial decisions 
a much wider claim of jurisdiction to be exercised in case 
the interest of the Empire should demand it. For we find 
in the preamble of the British Territorial Waters. Jurisdic- 
tion Act of 1878 (41 and 42 Vict. 73) the following language: 

The rightful jurisdiction of Her Majesty, her heirs, and succes- 
sors, extends and has always extended over the open seas adjacent 
to the coasts of the United Kingdom and over all other parts 
of Her Majesty’s dominions, to such a distance as is necessary for 
the defense and security of such dominions. 

Light is thrown on the Territorial Waters Jurisdiction Act 
by the statements made by the Lord Chancelor and by Lord 
Halsbury in the British House of Lords on May 6, 1895. 
(Parliamentary Debates, 58 Vict., vol. 33, p. 504). At that 
time the House of Lords had under consideration the sea 
fisheries regulation bill for Scotland. 

During that debate the Lord Chancellor observed that he 
was far from saying that 3 miles was to be the limit of terri- 
torial waters for all time. Lord Halsbury then referred to 
the Territorial Waters Jurisdiction Act of 1878, and re- 
marked that in that act care was taken to avoid any specific 
measurement and that the distance was left at such limit as 
was necessary for the defense of the realm, and thus the way 
was left open to establish any limit which might be advis- 
able for the particular purpose in view. 

In this Nation we have followed largely, as in many other 
matters, the example of Great Britain. By declaration of 
executive officers, and by treaty, we have agreed on a num- 
ber of occasions that the 3-mile limit rule is of general force. 
On other occasions and even in recent years, we have made 
other equally solemn declarations in which we have said in 
substance and effect that the 3-mile limit rule is not of 
universal operation. And while our courts, as in the case of 
Cunard S. S. Co. against Mellon, to which reference has been 
made, have occasionally used language which has been in- 
terpreted as supporting the general 3-mile limit rule, in 
other decisions the courts have clearly shown that there are 
necessary limits to that rule and, therefore, that it is not 
of universal application. I shall first discuss the legislative 
acts and afterward make reference to the judicial decisions. 

CUSTOMS ACTS 


From time to time down all the years from the date of the 
organization of our Federal Government until the present 
day, Congress has enacted laws for the protection of the 
customs and in those laws has not been content to confine 
jurisdiction to the limit of 3 miles seaward, now so con- 
fidently asserted to be the utmost limit within which juris- 
diction may be exercised over the marginal seas. By the 
act of August 4, 1790 (1 Stat. 138) it was provided that ves- 
sels might be searched and seized for violation of customs 
laws “in any part of the United States or within 4 leagues 
of the coast thereof, if bound to the United States.” 

So from the years since 1790 we have claimed for the 
protection of the customs a limit of at least 12 miles for 
the exercise of jurisdiction over the marginal seas. And 
that portion of the act of August 4, 1790, to which I have 
just averted, is not an ancient or an isolated claim of such 
larger sovereignty. In fact the principle of that declaration 
has been our national law from August 4, 1790, until the 
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present time. It has never been repealed except by the 
passage of an act which embraced a similar statement of 
legislative principle. In section 581 of the Tariff Act of 1922 
(42 Stat. 979) the scope of the act of August 4, 1790, was 
enlarged by providing for the search and seizure of all ves- 
sels within the four-league zone of the coast of the United 
States irrespective of whether such vessels were bound to the 
United States or not. That provision stood as the law of the 
land until the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930 (46 Stat. 747). 
Section 580 of the last-mentioned act is substantially a re- 
enactment with slight modifications of section 581 of the 
Tariff Act of 1922 and provides for the search and seizure of 
any vessel or vehicle at any place in the United States or 
“within four leagues of the coast of the United States.” 
THE HOVERING ACTS 


In the early years of the nineteenth century there was 
a great deal of smuggling of slaves from Africa into the 
United States, which was finally suppressed and entirely 
wiped out by the year 1827. This trade called for a special 
law, which was passed and approved on March 2, 1807 and 
is to be found in volume L, Statutes at Large, pages 426-430, 
inclusive. 

Section 7 of this act provides that if any ship or vessel 
shall be found in any river, port, bay, or harbor or on the 
high seas within the jurisdictional limits of the United States 
or hovering on the coast thereof having on board any Negro, 
mulatto, or person of color, for the purpose of selling them 
as slaves with intent to land the same at any port or place 
within the jurisdiction of the United States, every such ship 
or vessel shall be forfeited to the United States. Provision 
was made authorizing the President to consider such ships 
or vessels to be seized “wheresoever found on the high seas” 
and brought into any port of the United States for for- 
feiture. 

No reference was made in the act mentioned to any 3-mile 
limit or other territorial limit, and in fact, by the explicit 
provisions of the act, authority was given to seize the offend- 
ing vessels “wheresoever found on the high seas.” This 
statute with some modifications was reenacted as sections 
5551 and 5559, inclusive, of the United States Revised Stat- 
utes and the provisions thereof have been carried forward 
and are now a part of the Criminal Code of the United 
States (title 18, secs. 421-422, inclusive, U. S. C.). 

Hence, the old Slave Trade Hovering Act passed in 1807, 
as modified, is the law of the land today and under it a 
slave trader may be lawfully seized when “hovering on the 
coast of the United States.” 

Section 433 of title 18, United States Code, provides that: 

Every vessel which is found in any river, port, bay or harbor, 
or on the high seas, within the jurisdiction of the United States, 
or hovering on the coasts thereof, and having on board any per- 
son, with the intent to sell such person as a slave, or with intent 
to land the same for that purpose, either in the United States or 
elsewhere, shall, together with her tackle, apparel, and furniture, 
and the goods and effects on board of her, be forfeited to the 
United States. 

It will be observed that provision is made for forfeiture of 
vessels which are found on any waters within the jurisdiction 
of the United States and also for like forfeiture of vessels 
found “hovering on the coasts” of the United States whether 
within or without what may be ordinarily considered its ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction. It will be noted that the disjunctive 
“or” is used and not the conjunctive word “and” and so there 
can be no question of the intent of Congress, to provide for 
seizure of slave traders both within and without the ordinary 
territorial waters of the United States. No other reasonable 
construction can be assigned to the particular language 
used. The original statute of March 2, 1807, expressly so 
provided in authorizing the seizure of offending vessels 
“wheresoever found on the high seas.” 

So it will seem that from the very early days of our Gov- 
ernment it was not considered sufficient that we accept or ad- 
vocate a 3-mile limit for all purposes and we find that with 
respect to customs of August 4, 1790, and by subsequent stat- 
utes, and with respect to slave trade by the act of March 2, 
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1807, the United States claimed in the one case a 12-mile 
jurisdictional limit for the protection of the customs, and in 
the other case a limit to which the bounds might be set only 
by the test of reason for the suppression of the slave trade. 
Hence, any argument that we have ever, from the beginning 
of our existence as a nation until the present time, sought a 
general rigid 3-mile jurisdictional limit for all purposes is 
not in harmony with the known facts. 

Doubtless it was realized in 1807 with respect to the slave 
trade, as it is realized now in 1939 with respect to the great 
salmon fishery of Alaska, that a rigid 3-mile limit ignores our 
substantial national rights and that such a limit would make 
it impossible to provide adequately for national defense. It 
is obvious that the protection of a great industry may be 
just as important to the national welfare as the prevention 
of a trickle of slaves from Africa to the United States. 

THE ANTISMUGGLING ACT 

Now we come to the one act of Congress which has gone 
further than any other to negative the idea that we are com- 
mitted to a rigid 3-mile-limit rule for all purposes, and that 
is the act of August 5, 1935 (49 Stat. 517), commonly known 
as the Antismuggling Act. The title of the act is “An act to 
protect the revenue of the United States and provide measure 
for the more effective enforcement of the laws respecting the 
revenue, to prevent smuggling, to authorize customs-enforce- 
ment areas, and for other purposes.” 

The act contains a considerable number of amendments 
to the general customs laws of the United States but it em- 
braces one new feature for it provides wherever the President 
finds and declares that in any place or within any area on the 
high seas adjacent to, but outside customs waters, any vessel 
or vessels hovering or are being kept off the coast of the 
United States and that by virtue of the presence of any such 
vessel or vessels at such place or within such area, the un- 
lawful introduction or removal into or from the United States 
of any merchandise or person is being or may be occasioned, 
promoted, or threatened, the place or area so found or de- 
clared shall constitute a customs-enforcement area for the 
purposes of the act; that such customs-enforcement areas 
may not extend more than 50 miles seaward beyond the 
customs waters, and the customs waters are defined as the 
waters within four leagues of the coast of the United States, 
or such other waters as may be prescribed by treaty within 
which the United States is authorized to board, examine, 
search, and seize vessels for violation of the laws of the United 
States. 

Accordingly, we find in this recent declaration of the 
will of Congress and the Executive, authority for the search 
and seizure of vessels for violations or threatened violations 
of the customs at any place the President has declared a 
customs-enforcement area for the region within which any 
vessel hovers and is so searched and seized. 

The history of the Antismuggling Act is worthy of pass- 
ing comment. After the repeal of the eighteenth amend- 
ment and the National Prohibition Act, the country was 
temporarily flooded with alcohol and alcoholic liquors by 
maritime rum runners, which lay safely beyond the 12-mile 
limit, or beyond the 1-hour sailing distance prescribed by 
treaty. No adequate way was found of stopping this evil, 
and so the Treasury requested the passage of legislation. 
Hearings were had on the bill before the House Committee 
on Ways and Means and the bill was passed and has been 
enforced since the date of its passage, and its enforcement 
very speedily and effectively stopped the gross violations of 
our customs which had theretofore been committed. The 
law has not only worked and has been found highly effi- 
cacious but it is of value in another direction for it tem- 
porarily at least has broken the thralldom to the 3-mile 
limit superstition. 

THE RUM TREATIES 

Reference has been made to treaties between the United 
States and other nations for the protection of the customs 
in the waters adjacent to our coasts and particularly to 
prevent the smuggling into the United States of intoxicating 
liquors, entered into during the period of the life of the 
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eighteenth amendment and of the National Prohibition Act 
and other kindred prohibitory acts. 

We all recall the difficulty encountered in preventing the 
smuggling into the United States of intoxicating liquors by 
the vessels of foreign nationals, and it is not unfair to say 
that such smuggling appears to have been at least tacitly 
encouraged by several foreign governments. 

Singularly enough, our authorities apparently did not rely 
upon the four-league customs zone, established first by the 
act of August 4, 1790, and continued as we have seen by sub- 
sequent congressional legislation. At first, it was thought 
by our officials that foreign merchant vessels carrying on 
trade between the United States and other nations were not 
forbidden by the eighteenth amendment and the National 
Prohibition Act from carrying alcoholic liquors into our 
waters as ship stores for the use of the crew and for sale to 
passengers, provided that sales did not take place within 
3 miles of our shores. In fact, at first the regulations of the 
Treasury required only that liquors upon such foreign vessels 
should be placed under seal when the vessels were in our 
ports or in our territorial waters. While this opinion pre- 
vailed, our State Department approached Great Britain with 
a view of securing an agreement or treaty under which Great 
Britain would make no objection to a search of their vessels 
which appeared to be rum runners within 12 miles of our 
coast. Evidently being unwilling to give up the lucrative 
rum-smuggling trade, Great Britain refused to entertain any 
such proposal because, as was said by their representative, 
the British Government “do not feel that they can properly 
acquiesce, in order to meet a temporary emergency, in the 
abandonment of a principle to which they attach great im- 
portance.” So spoke the British Government on October 13, 
1922. 

A decision by the Supreme Court of the United States 
shortly thereafter had the effect of placing the United States 
Government in an advantageous position with regard to the 
treaty which it was urged. In the case of Cunard Steamship 
Co. v. Mellon (262 U. S. 100), decided on April 30, 1923, the 
Supreme Court held that foreign as well as domestic vessels 
were equally bound by the provisions of the eighteenth 
amendment and the National Prohibition Act while in the 
ports and within the territorial waters of the United States, 
and equally without the jurisdiction of those laws when with- 
out the ports and the territorial waters of the United States. 
After this decision it was no longer possible for foreign ves- 
sels to offer to passengers on the high seas sailing out of 
American ports and coming into American ports, all of the 
commercial advantages attendant upon the availability of 
alcoholic liquor on board such vessels, to the exclusion of 
corresponding advantages on board vessels of the United 
States. 

Then for the first time it was discovered that the “prin- 
ciple” was of not such importance after all, and so the so- 
called rum treaty was made between Great Britain and the 
United States, whereby it was agreed that the British Govern- 
ment would make no objection to the search and seizure in 
proper cases of British-flag vessels within 1 hour's sailing dis- 
tance of those vessels from the shores of the United States 
and the ports of the United States. It was agreed that the 
liquors used as ship stores on board the British vessels might 
be brought into the territorial waters of the United States 
under seal. It was further provided with respect to the clause 
relative to 1 hour’s sailing distance of the vessels mentioned 
that in the event a foreign vessel made contact of the shore by 
a smaller vessel the speed of the smaller vessel should deter- 
mine whether search and seizure might be made. This treaty 
with Great Britain was signed in Washington on January 23, 
1924, and it followed quite promptly the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the Cunard Steamship Co. case, which was 
rendered on April 30, 1923. Here we see an instance where 
principles of great importance were found to be not so im- 
portant when they came into conflict with commercial ad- 
vantages. However, Great Britain insisted and the United 
States agreed that article 1 of the treaty should contain the 
following: 
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The high contracting parties declare that it is their firm intention 
to uphold the principle that 3 marine miles extending from the 
coast line outward and measured from low-water mark constitute 
the proper limits of territorial waters. 

The United States shortly thereafter signed treaties on the 
same subject with a number of other nations, namely: Ger- 
many, May 19, 1924; Sweden, May 22, 1924; Norway, May 24, 
1924; Denmark, May 29, 1924; Italy, June 3, 1924; Canada, 
June 6, 1924; Panama, June 6, 1924; France, June 30, 1924; 
the Netherlands, August 21, 1924; Belgium, December 9, 1925; 
Mexico, December 23, 1925; Spain, February 10, 1926; Cuba, 
March 4, 1926, and March 11, 1926; Greece, April 25, 1928; 
8 May 31, 1928; Chile, May 27, 1930; and Poland, qune 19, 

0. 

It will be observed that article 1 of the convention with 
Great Britain, which has been quoted, is also embraced in the 
treaties made with the Netherlands, Germany, Cuba, Panama, 
and Japan; but in negotiating the treaties with the other 
nations mentioned, namely, Norway, Sweden, Belgium, Den- 
mark, France, Italy, Spain, Chile, Greece, and Poland, those 
nations declined, and, in fact, flatly refused to say in the 
conventions severally entered into with them that 3 marine 
miles extending from the coast line outward and measured 
from low-water mark should constitute the proper limits of 
territorial waters. The corresponding formula used in the 
conventions with the nations mentioned reads as follows: 

ae High Con Parties respectively retain their rights 

and claims, without prejudice by reason this agreement, with re- 
spect to the extent of their territorial jurisdiction. 

It is plain from the text of the article, and still more cer- 
tain from the conversations which occurred when the treaties 
were under discussion, that the larger number of the nations 
with whom we made these treaties would not agree that 3 
marine miles from the coast outward was the proper limit 
of territorial jurisdiction in all cases. 

These treaties show, as perhaps nothing else can show, 
that the 3-mile limit rule is not supported by even a fair 
majority of the civilized nations of the world, and can have 
no just claim to be considered as a part of the law of nations. 
The rule has no sanction except the preponderant naval 
force of the particular nations which assert it to be an inte- 
gral part of international law. 

INTERNATIONAL DISCUSSIONS 

The question of the proper extent of territorial jurisdiction 
at sea has been considered on several occasions by interna- 
tional bodies, such as special commissions of the League of 
Nations, and never on any of these occasions, where the civil- 
ized nations of the world generally have been represented, 
have those nations been able to reach an agreement as to 
the limits of the territorial seas. 

The proceedings of the second committee, which, under 
the auspices of the League of Nations, on April 3, 1930, held 
a conference for the codification of international law as 
applied to the marginal seas, shows clearly the total inability 
of the representatives of the several nations to agree upon 
what is or what ought to be regarded as the width of the 
territorial sea, or the width of the marginal waters over 
which nations may claim jurisdiction for any purpose. A 
single brief quotation from the report of the committee shows 
vividly the outcome: 

The fixing of the breadth at 3 miles was opposed by those 
States which maintain that there is no rule of law to that effect 
and that their national interests necessitate the adoption of a 
wider belt. The proposal to recognize a wider belt for these States 
and for them alone, led to objections from two sides. Some 
States were not prepared to recognize exceptions to the 3-mile 
rule, while the above-mentioned States themselves were of opinion 
that the adoption of such a rule would be arbitrary and were 
not prepared to accept any special position which was conceded 
to them merely as part of the terms of an agreement. The idea 
embodied in the third point, namely, the acceptance of a con- 
tiguous zone, found a number of supporters, though it proved 
ineffective as the basis of a compromise. 

JUDICIAL DECISIONS 

The decisions of the courts of other nations, as well as 
those of our own, throw some light on the subject. Of 
particular value are the cases of the Le Louis (2 Dodson 249) 
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(1817) and Regina v. Keyn (Law Repts., Exchequer Division, 
II, p. 215) (1876). 

In the case of the Le Louis, the great Sir William Scott, 
while fully supporting the principles of the law of nations, 
recognized the validity of hovering laws which provided for 
search and seizures of all vessels in waters adjacent to the 
coast without any special reverence to any 3-mile or other 
specific limit. 

In the case of Regina against Keyn, a German ship, the 
Franconia, collided with a British ship, the Strathclyde, re- 
sulting in the death of a British citizen on the Strathclyde. 
The collision took place through carelessness or poor sea- 
manship on the part of the master of the Franconia, Cap- 
tain Keyn, within 3 miles of the shores of England. Captain 
Keyn was tried and convicted of manslaughter in a British 
court and his case was appealed. ‘The conviction was 
reversed upon the ground that the admiralty never had exer- 
cised criminal jurisdiction over foreign ships on the high 
seas and that if the sea, on which the accident took place, 
was to be considered as British territory, it could not come 
under the jurisdiction of the admiralty. So the question 
was resolved upon the point of admiralty jurisdiction. In 
speaking of the 3-mile limit, Lord Cockburn observed of the 
rule, “To this hour it has not, even in theory, settled into 
certainty.” Lord Cockburn further stated that English 
courts cannot obtain jurisdiction by the concurrent assent 
of nations without local legislation and that in the absence 
of such legislation the ordinary law of the local state will 
not extend over the waters involved. 

One of the first and to this day one of the leading deci- 
sions on this subject is that of Church v. Hubbart (2 Cranch 
187, decided 1804) , the opinion having been rendered by Chief 
Justice Marshall. 

This case was an action of an insurance policy written on a 
vessel, the Aurora. The policy excepted from its terms losses 
arising from “illicit trade with the Portuguese.” The vessel 
was seized by Portuguese authorities some 12 or 15 miles off 
the Brazilian coast for alleged illicit trade with Portuguese 
possessions. The insured contended that the policy was effec- 
tive because the seizure was unlawful and the conduct of the 
vessel at that distance from the shore could not have been a 
violation of the Portuguese law, because the Portuguese law 
could not extend more than 3 miles from the shore. The 
court held in substance that the Portuguese law not only 
might, but did in this particular instance, extend more than 3 
miles from shore, and that therefore the underwriter must be 
relieved from liability. 

In the two following cases, Rose v. Himely (4 Cranch 241, 
1808) and Hudson v. Guestier (4 Cranch 293, 1808; 6 Cranch 
280, 1810), similar conclusions were arrived at. 

Another relevant case and one which has a special bearing 
upon the principles of law involved in H. R. 7235 is that of 
Manchester v. Massachusetts (139 U. S. 240, 1891). 

In this case an act of the Legislature of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts prohibited fishing with certain types of gear 
“anywhere in the waters of Buzzards Bay within the jurisdic- 
tion of this Commonwealth.” Under this statute one Arthur 
Manchester was charged and convicted of fishing in Buzzards 
Bay, in violation of the law, within about 144 miles from shore. 
The question was whether the State of Massachusetts had 
jurisdiction over the waters adjoining its shores. The Su- 
preme Court held that it had jurisdiction and that the law in 
question was valid in the absence of any affirmative action of 
Congress assuming control of the fisheries in those waters, 
Reference was made to the distance to which jurisdiction 
might lawfully be exercised over marginal waters and the 
Court held that under the law of nations it was conceded that 
the control of the fisheries to the extent of at least a marine 
league from the shore belongs to the nation on whose coast the 
fisheries are prosecuted, 

Passing by without comment a number of other judicial 
opinions having to do more or less directly with the subject 
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under consideration, we come to the case of Cunard Steamship 
Co. v. Mellon (262 U. S. 100, 1923). 

In this case suits were brought by the Cunard Steamship 
Co. and other steamship companies operating passenger 
ships between the United States and foreign ports, to enjoin 
threatened application of certain provisions of the Na- 
tional Prohibition Act. It was contended by the companies 
that they had the right to carry on their ships into American 
waters alcoholic liquors as a part of their sea stores and 
particularly for the customary use of their crew. At first 
this was permitted under the administrative regulations of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, which provided that the 
liquors must be kept under seal while the vessels were in 
ports.of the United States, but on October 6, 1922, the At- 
torney General of the United States gave an opinion to the 
effect that the National Prohibition Act, construed in con- 
nection with the eighteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, made it unlawful for any ship, whether domestic or 
foreign, to bring into territorial waters of the United States, 
or to carry while within such waters, intoxicating liquors 
for beverage purposes, whether as sea stores or cargo. AS 
we all remember, the eighteenth amendment prohibited the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating liquor 
within, the importation thereof into, and the exportation 
thereof from the United States and all territory subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof for beverage purposes. One of the 
questions involved was as to the meaning of the word “ter- 
ritory” in the phase “the United States and all territory 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof.” The Supreme Court, 
speaking through Justice Van Devanter, held that the terri- 
tory subject to the jurisdiction of the United States included 
the land area and the marginal seas extending outward for 
the distance of 3 miles and used in that opinion the following 
language: 

It is now settled in the United States and re else- 
where that the territory subject to its jurisdiction includes the 
land areas under its dominion and control, the ports, harbors, 
bays, and other enclosed arms of the sea along its coast and a 
marginal belt of the sea extending from the coast line outward 
a marine league, or 3 geographical miles. 

This was followed by a citation of a number of judicial 
opinions and the works of a number of law writers on the 
subject of international law. However, a reference to the 
opinions and texts cited, with one possible exception, will 
show that they do not support the concept of a 3-mile rule 
universally applicable on all occasions and for all purposes. 
Let us consider for a moment the exact language used. 

The Court said, “It is now settled in the United States and 
recognized elsewhere” that the territorial jurisdiction extends 
3 miles at sea, but in this connection it should be remembered 
that in the trial of the case the representatives of the United 
States agreed, for the purpose of the suit at least, that the 
territorial seas extended a distance of 3 miles from shore and 
no more, and as a consequence, in rendering an opinion in 
that particular litigation, the Court was bound to follow the 
admission or stipulation which had been so made. In other 
words, the extent of the marginal seas was not an issue before 
the Court. The plaintiff companies, the Cunard Steamship 
Co. and others, and the United States, which was defendant 
in the action, agreed to the marginal limit of 3 miles. It 
would have been strange, indeed, if, in deciding that particu- 
lar case, the Court had reached any different conclusion. It 
will be noted that the Court was careful not to pronounce 
the 3-mile-limit rule as of universal application or as being 
a part of that great body of customs known as international 
law. The Court merely said that the question was settled in 
the United States and recognized elsewhere. 

Now, the question at once arises as to how that principle 
had become “settled in the United States.” It must have 
become so settled either by Executive action, by legislative 
declaration, or by judicial decisions. A search of the judi- 
cial decisions of our country up until that time will show 
no controlling case supporting such a statement, and, in fact, 
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as we have seen, the great authority of Chief Justice Marshall 
is against it. An examination of our history fails to show 
any legislative declaration that the 3-mile-limit rule is of 
universal application, and so the opinion must be founded 
upon the statements or the actions of the executive branch 
of the Government, particularly as exercised through the 
Department of State, and finding its most vigorous expression 
in the rum treaties with Great Britain, Germany, Japan, and 
others. Evidently that is how the principle became “settled.” 

It is true that the principle is recognized elsewhere, with 
qualifications, and the Court had no occasion to go further 
and say that the principle was not recognized by all the 
nations or that it had been rejected and denounced by the 
majority of the civilized nations of the world, because such a 
declaration would have been beyond the scope of the suit 
upon which the court was then making a decision. 

There is nothing in the language of the Court in this case 
of the Cunard Steamship Co. against Mellon to indicate that 
the Court would not just as firmly support statutory enact- 
ment of the United States which would declare jurisdiction 
-over the marginal seas to a much greater distance than 3 
miles, if such additions could be deemed reasonable under 
all the circumstances; and if, to quote the language of the able 
Elihu Root, “the legislation was necessary for the protection 
of the citizens, their revenue, their health, or their industry.” 
This question of extent of jurisdiction over the marginal seas 
is another case where “the rule of reason” ought to apply. 

Students of the subject would do well to consult the illumi- 
nating statement of Dr. Hessell E. Yntema, professor of law, 
University of Michigan, before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee on March 13, 1935, when that committee was con- 
sidering the bill which as passed is the Antismuggling Act; 
and also the comprehensive and scholarly work of Dr. Joseph 
Walter Bingham, professor of law, Stanford University, pub- 
lished by Stanford University Press, and entitled “Report on 
the International Law of the Pacific Coast Fisheries.” 

There is no need for us to be bound, as by chains, to the 
rigid 3-mile-limit rule, unless we find it to our national ad- 
vantage to be so bound. But even if we should find it so to 
our national advantage to proclaim and, so far as we can, 
enforce the rule of the 3-mile limit, we are not justified in 
brutally exercising our strength to cram such a rule down 
the throats of a majority of the civilized nations of the world 
when they will have none of it except under force or threat 
of force. 

From the foregoing it must be apparent that municipal law 
has a necessary place in protecting the rights of a nation 
in the waters adjacent to its coast. The broad assertion of 
Root before the north Pacific fisheries tribunal, wherein he 
referred to the need of protection of its citizens against 
interference and injury, against attack, against invasion, to 
protect their revenues, to protect their health, and to protect 
their industries is not too broad. 

Every nation worthy of the name has the right and is 
under the obligation of furnishing all of that protection to 
its citizens. A nation which fails to do it cannot long sur- 
vive in the first rank. 

Such protection can be given in two ways: Either by the 
general acquiescence of the other people of the earth in 
harmony with their concepts of the law of nations, using 
that term in its broadest sense, or else by municipal law. 
Only within very narrow scope and within indefinite and 
slight limits can the law of nations operate to furnish such 
protection; and therefore as a practical matter we find that 
municipal law generally must afford whatever protection is 
given to the citizens of a nation. Without municipal law 
the rights of no people would live long without invasion. 

If international law were as certain and definite, and its 
principles were as well recognized, as those of municipal 
law, the solution of the problem would be easy. But such is 
not the case. International law is, in many respects, vague, 
uncertain, indefinite, and largely devoid of international 
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sanction, relying for its very existence upon the general 
assent or acquiescence of civilized states. It is impossible, 
within the realm of fact, to say that international law con- 
tains any general, accepted rule with respect to the geo- 
graphic extent of jurisdiction or sovereignty over marginal 
waters. The problem further arises as to how international 
law can be enforced. No penalties are prescribed for non- 
observance. Its force and power are largely founded upon 
the exercise of jurisdiction under municipal law. The ut- 
most that can be said of it is that it may restrain or restrict 
or nullify municipal law, where municipal law seeks to in- 
vade the rights of nations generally, and is not founded in 
reason and therefore not deserving of obedience. 

So unless the municipal law of the state provides, by ade- 
quate legislation, for jurisdiction over the marginal seas, the 
state has no jurisdiction over such seas, and there may 
easily be a “no man’s land” in which neither international 
law nor municipal law applies. When such a case arises 
it is necessary not to amend international law so as to ex- 
pand its provisions or change its nature or application but 
instead it is necessary to amend or change or make munic- 
ipal law. 

The duty of the littoral state to its own citizens requires 
that its municipal law should be sufficient in scope to care 
for the substantial rights of those citizens in its marginal 
seas. International law will not do it and cannot do it. 

The extent of international law therefor can be judged 
by the result when it comes in conflict with municipal law. 
Ultimately the courts must declare all law in reaching their 
decisions in specific cases. The decisions of the courts upon 
disputed questions where it is asserted that municipal law 
cannot operate because international law has monopolized 
the field are bound to be enlightening and of much more 
value than the declarations of statesmen and politicians that 
international law requires one or another course of action. 
In three such instances courts of great authority have spoken 
and each of them has said in explicit terms that municipal 
law may operate in the marginal seas and that it is not lim- 
ited for all purposes to a 3-mile zone immediately adjacent 
to the coast. These courts have asserted that such legisla- 
tion is based on right and not upon privilege or acquiescence. 
But they have further said that such statutes must be rea- 
sonable and just, so as to warrant acceptance by other 
civilized states. 

When we reflect, as we must, that never to this day have 
all of the civilized nations of the earth, or even a majority 
of them, given their assent to any theory of the law of 
nations which would limit the marginal seas for all purposes 
and under all circumstances to the distance of 3 miles out- 
ward from shore; when we consider that the greatest judicial 
minds of their respective periods have declined to give their 
consent to the 3-mile limit rule; when we consider that as 
recently as 1930 the special commission of the League of 
Nations was obliged to report that the nations embraced in 
the League, and other civilized nations, were not in harmony 
and could not adopt any general rule as to the extent of the 
jurisdiction over the marginal seas and did not even say that 
such a rule existed; when we consider that our own Congress 
and our own President in 1935 gave their consent, without 
serious objection, to an extension of the marginal seas adja- 
cent to our coast up to a total distance of 62 marine miles 
from shore for the protection of our customs; when we con- 
sider that from the earliest days of the Nation we have 
claimed without protest the right to exercise jurisdiction in 
the customs waters, a zone extending 4 leagues from our 
shores; the conviction becomes overwhelming that not only 
is the 3-mile limit not supported by the law of nations but 
that the true intent and meaning of the principles of the 
law of nations must run counter to the theory upon which 
the 3-mile rule is based; and it may be well to recall once 
more that the 3-mile rule was based upon the old cannon- 
shot rule and to follow rigidly the 3-mile rule under modern 
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conditions is as absurd as would be an attempt to carry the 
civilized nations back to conditions existing in the first dawn 
of primitive history. 

The objection will doubtless be made that by reason of our 
own declarations and actions in support of a rigid 3-mile- 
limit rule we are bound by that rule; that it is “settled” in 
this country; and that such a settlement should not be 
broken or ignored or changed by our statutory legislation. 
There is no logic in such an argument, because it assumes the 
absolute immutability not only of international law but even 
of those enactments which constitute municipal law. Surely 
no one can justly say that any principle, either of inter- 
national or national law, may not be changed. Even in the 
brief consideration we have given to the subject here we 
know that the law of nations with respect to the marginal 
seas and with respect to jurisdiction upon those seas has 
been changed many times within the last 300 years. We 
know, as reasonable men, that all human law is in a state 
of constant change. As I have tried to point out, the 3-mile 
rule has not the sanctity of international law, for in no re- 
spect can it be called a part of international law. No one can 
seriously question or doubt that the rule in all its rigidity 
has never been agreed to by anything like a majority of the 
civilized nations of the earth; no one can doubt that it has 
not received the common assent and the common acquies- 
cence of the nations of the world, nor even a majority of 
them. True, in isolated and individual instances it has been 
maintained by power and the threat of power by some of the 
great nations, such as Great Britain and the United States; 
and in other instances, by legislation and otherwise, both Great 
Britain and the United States have rejected the rule as one 
of general application. We rejected it in the Antismuggling 
Act. We rejected it in the hovering laws. We rejected it as 
early as 1790 and as late as 1932 in the customs or tariff acts. 
How, then, can we say that we ourselves have given it uni- 
form and constant support? We cannot make such a state- 
ment and remain within the bounds of fact. Now, if the rule 
is not a part of international law, why are we bound to 
support and sustain it in the future? To ask that question 
again is to answer it, because there is no obligation on our 
part to so support it. Logic must be abandoned before one 
may contend that some of the nations should be bound by a 
certain rule of action because it is said to be international 
law and that an equal number of the civilized nations should 
not be bound by it because they claim, with greater justice, 
it is not a part of international law. In any such case it is 
clear that the challenged rule is not, in fact, international 
law. And although some nations in the past have supported 
such a rule and claim it to be international law, if there- 
after it becomes clear that it is not such, those nations are 
surely no longer bound by it any more than are other nations 
which have never supported it. 

With respect to matters of this kind involving questions of 
international law, there is no such thing as an estoppel. 
Either the asserted principle of international law is really 
such and thus of universal application, or else it is nothing. 
If it is nothing, no nation is obliged to conform to it even 
though theretofore some particular nation might have advo- 
cated it as a principle of international law. 

May I suggest, Mr. Speaker, that, with respect to H. R. 
7235, what we need is to avoid the mistaken idea that we 
are bound by a rigid 3-mile rule as a part of international 
law. If we once clearly conceive the true condition of the 
law with respect to those matters and if we go back to basic 
principles, there is no reason why we cannot legislate na- 
tionally to end the operation of all such antisocial activities 
as the gambling ships now operating off the Santa Monica 
coast, whether of United States or foreign registry, provided 
they so operate within a reasonable distance from our shores, 
by legislation of this Congress, basing it on the ancient and 
tested foundation of the necessity to protect the welfare and 
the health of our citizens. It does not matter whether the 
operators of those vessels are corporations of the State of 
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Nevada or whether the vessels are owned by citizens of 
foreign nations, and the vessels are not vessels of the United 
States. There is nothing in the Constitution to forbid. 
There is nothing in any decision of the highest Court of 
our land to prevent. That Court, like the other courts, is 
bound to follow and support the will of Congress if Congress 
has the wisdom and the fortitude to act. 


Will Rogers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JED JOHNSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, the late Will 
Rogers, Oklahoma’s most illustrious son, admired and be- 
loved by people of all ranks, religions, and political faiths, 
was known as the Ambassador of Good Will. Wherever his 
path led, whether in America or on foreign soil, the peoples 
of the earth flocked about him and listened to his simple 
but cheerful homespun philosophies. 

The millions of people of all races, creeds, and classes who 
had the opportunity of seeing or hearing the cowboy 
philosopher, humorist, and statesman were of one accord— 
that he was in fact, as well as in name, the world’s greatest 
ambassador of peace and good will. 

Will Rogers was more than a good-will ambassador; he 
was more than a philosopher; more than a statesman and 
far more than a humorist; he had a deep and sincere affec- 
tion for all mankind. It is significant that he stated many 
times to his close personal friends, “I never knew a man that 
I didn’t like.” He had a deep and abiding faith in his 
fellow man. He always saw the best side of everything in 
life, rather than the dark side. He was not a faultfinder. 
He did not look for the shortcomings in his fellow man but 
was generous and understanding of those with whom he 
came in contact. He was a natural-born optimist. No 
obstacle was too difficult for him to tackle. 

I had the unusual privilege of personally knowing the late 
Will Rogers. For years it was his custom when in Wash- 
ington to call on a member of the Oklahoma delegation in 
Congress, the late W. W. Hastings, a close friend and a mem- 
ber of the same tribe. Occasionally he would dine with the 
Oklahoma Congressmen. 

Some of the stories and experiences he told us have made 
lasting impressions upon my mind. Of the many stories he 
related, none of them was tainted nor off color. A few 
minutes with the late humorist was like a tonic to anyone. 
To sit in his presence, laugh at his wit and uncanny humor, 
was an experience I shall cherish the remainder of my days. 

The life and character of the late Will Rogers is and should 
be an inspiration to every school boy and girl in America, 
Born on a farm, of humble parentage, without any special 
privileges, and with meager advantages, he rose to a position 
of fame and popularity by his own efforts and determination. 

Although his life was suddenly cut short in the prime of 
his activities, he left a heritage of a simple, honorable, up- 
right life that all of our citizens, young and old, might well 
emulate. When his life was snuffed out in far-off Alaska 
while on his last flight in the interest of peace and good will 
with his close friend, the late Wiley Post, the whole world 
mourned, and still mourns, his untimely passing. 

If all of our citizens everywhere, including statesmen and 
the rulers of the earth, would adopt the simple, humane phil- 
osophy of Oklahoma’s late illustrious son, there would be no 
more wars nor rumors of war, but peace and good will would 
breathe as fragrantly throughout the earth as if the day of 
its redemption had come. 
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Work of Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. Speaker, I wish to render to the 
voters of the Eighteenth District of Pennsylvania an account- 
ing of my stewardship as their Representative during this 
first session of the Seventy-sixth Congress. 

More than all other things, I am proud to tell them that 
I played the best part I could in helping to remove any 
further odious beliefs that this august body was a “rubber 
stamp” Congress, hopelessly under the spell of a voice long 
held to be golden and infallible. 

In the midst of great national issues and tremendous world 
alarms, fed by cross-currents of hate, greed, and cold-blooded 
propaganda, and fears, we as a legislative body deliberated 
to the best of our ability; and our votes, I am sure, were 
made with only the thought in mind of the greatest good 
for the majority. 

Some of my constituents wished me to vote other than I did 
on certain measures. Going contrary to their wishes was not 
easy, but I felt duty bound to serve the majority when I felt 
that majority knew all the facts and had not been misled. 

Perhaps the most outstanding achievement of this Congress 
was the salubrious effect on the country as a whole, when 
they saw us assert our independence of the executive branch, 
Huge savings, long frozen through fear of restrictive legisla- 
tion and confiscatory taxes, are being released throughout the 
Nation. Credits are becoming freer and there is a general 
hope that government is at long last assuming its proper 
function of regulating business for the national good rather 
than entering into competition with private industry. 

To summarize our activities is difficult. Measures for 
_ strengthening national defense bulked largest in our work 
this year. With much of the world living in hourly fear of 
brutal, conscienceless dictators and hundreds of thousands of 
people being killed and maimed in savage, undeclared wars, 
Congress saw fit to enforce the respect of the world by greatly 
augmenting the might of our armed forces on land, sea, and 
sky. 

Thousands of well-meaning citizens saw fit to protest 
against this national preparedness. Fast-moving events, 
however, quickly proved that we were right; that instead of 
seeking war we wanted peace and the surest way of having 
peace was to make ourselves invulnerable. In passing the 
greatest peacetime army, navy, and aviation budget in our 
history we also made it plain to the world that our first-line 
defenses were not on the Rhine but were confined to the 
shores of the Atlantic and Pacific. After this declaration of 
Congress, all nations of the world knew that the United 
States is not actually interested in the real-estate fights of 
European nations. 

I challenge anyone to assert that world affairs did not 
swiftly change for the better when Congress made this decla- 
ration clear. Old World nations, against whose cabals George 
Washington had solemnly warned us, saw the writing on 
the wall and realized our citizenry meant to finance no 
more foreign wars nor even take sides in their diplomatic 
schemes and squabbles. 

Few of my constituents will realize the pressure applied 
to Members of the Seventy-sixth Congress by those who 
wanted us to scrap our neutrality law. This pressure was 
cold-blooded and ruthlessly indifferent to American lives and 
property. Most of us saw through the smoke screens of 
those who craved personal power in world affairs. We saw 
and we refused to jeopardize either American lives or Ameri- 
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can dollars. The lessons learned in the World War are 
still too poignant and fresh. America wants no more in- 
volvement in European squabbles and the way to avoid them 
is to straightforwardly say so. A majority of us said this 
through our Foreign Affairs Committee. 

Through efficient Republican leadership and effective 
Democratic support, we resisted the administration’s efforts 
to gain more public funds for New Deal squandering by 
raising the national debt limit of $45,000,000,000. Like the 
majority of the country, we wanted no more absurd experi- 
ments in so-called pump-priming, spending-lending, and 
other schemes which the past 7 years have proved fallacious. 

Despite bitter administration opposition, we forced tax 
revisions to relieve business of punitive levies. We liberal- 
ized the Social Security Act and saved citizens countless 
millions in future taxes by eliminating the full-reserve plan. 
This will eventually stop the diversion of pay-roll taxes into 
Government coffers—a New Deal device which already has 
cost us a billion or more dollars. The money which citizens 
paid into the Treasury toward their future social security 
was promptly borrowed out to continue New Deal spending 
schemes. Eventually taxpayers still unborn will have to 
make this up to the workers who contributed their share 
during the past 2 years. This was unfair and obviously 
fraudulent. Thanks to our efforts this session, hundreds of 
millions of dollars have been saved to both employers and 
employees. 

We continued the work-relief program but we added teeth 
to prevent the cold-blooded regimentation of workers for 
selfish political purposes. We wanted no more merciless ex- 
ploitation of those who were promised a “bountiful life” in 
exchange for their votes. My own State especially suffered 
last fall from this exploitation. 

As usual, the Seventy-sixth Congress concerned itself with 
the problems of agriculture and sought for adequate ways to 
lighten the burdens of the farmers of the Nation. A billion 
two hundred million dollars was appropriated for the various 
purposes of soil conservation, crop-parity payments, surplus 
products, harvesting loans, pest control, and farm roads. 

Of special interest to my constituents were the efforts of 
House Republicans to force an inquiry into the damage to 
agriculture and industry by the strange, so-called reciprocal- 
trade policies of the administration—trade treaties which 
have forced farm-products prices to new low levels, wrecked 
our export markets, and flooded our home one with low- 
priced wheat, corn, meats, dairy products, and what not, to 
the detriment of our hard-pressed agrarians. It does not 
make sense to us that our farmers should be kept on relief 
while foreigners are permitted to glut our markets with com- 
petitive farm products. — 

Five bills were passed for veterans of our wars and their 
dependents. One of these, the Rankin Act, qualifies veterans 
of the Spanish-American War, the Boxer Uprising, and the 
Philippine Insurrection, hitherto prevented by sections 6 and 
17 of the Economy Act, to domiciliary care, medical treat- 
ment, burial benefits, and protection of term insurance. 

Another laudable act was the passage of a bill to aid 
dependents of World War veterans whose service disability 
was less than 10 percent. 

Other legislation was passed to aid alien veterans and to 
provide flags for the caskets of all veterans of the United 
States Army, Navy, or Coast Guard. Another bill restores 
certain benefits to World War veterans suffering from pa- 
ralysis, paresis, blindness, or who are bedridden. 

Mr. Speaker, our Chief Executive has openly charged that 
the members of my party here in this House, together with 
those splendid Democrats who joined with us in fighting New 
Deal follies, have “gambled with the fate of a billion and a 
half people and of leading American business to a precipice 
over which it may plunge next spring.” 

Iresent this. Neither the solemn oath of our Chief Execu- 
tive nor that of a Member of this body commits him or us to 
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legislative concern for the welfare of the whole world. I am 
as charitable and as concerned over the plight of mankind 
in general as any other man, but I contend our first obliga- 
tion is to our own 130,000,000 citizens. All too long they 
have been neglected and deluded with hollow promises while 
we were asked to settle other nations’ problems. 

As for leading American business to a precipice over which 
it may plunge next spring, that is as consistent as the New 
Deal slogan Forward with Roosevelt!” I do not think any 
of us here are eager to either lead or be led any more. 
Instead, we want to rest a while and take stock of what we 
still have left for ourselves and our descendents after 8 years 
of this “forward” business. 

If there is a precipice ahead of us, it is not of our creating. 


The Arkansas Valley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WESLEY E. DISNEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Speaker, ever since the World War, 
which proved the importance of the Nation’s great rivers for 
rapid, bulky transportation, great sums of public money and 
tremendous numbers of good and bad speeches have gone 
toward the development of the great rivers of the Nation 
and their important tributaries. Before the war the Panama 
Canal was built to facilitate and cheapen east-west water 
transportation, and wonderful harbors for ocean-going and 
coastwise vessels were developed on the east and west coasts. 
Rural electrification, flood control, cheap power facilities for 
cities, navigation, irrigation—these terms have become com- 
monplace to this Nation as it has worked toward the eventual 
completion of these waterway developments. 

As a result we find canals have been built, great levees 

have been constructed at enormous expense, rivers and har- 
bors have been dredged to permit entrance of freight-carry- 
ing vessels, tremendous dams have been constructed to form 
huge lakes for power and irrigational purposes, and farmers 
are being treated to the novelty of cheap electricity, crops 
are growing luxuriantly in formerly barren regions, and 
cheap freight transportation are the dividends for Mr. 
American Public. 
Through this heyday of water enthusiasm the people of 
the Arkansas Valley have cheerfully contributed their share 
to the development of the tremendous projects on all sides of 
them. They have watched the great Mississippi River be- 
come gradually mastered by hundreds of miles of huge levees, 
have seen other Mississippi tributaries improved by dredging, 
construction of locks, and dams being built to guarantee even 
flow of water for navigation, for irrigation, and for flood 
control. 

Having finally tired of peering at the marvelous waterway 
developments in neighboring regions, we of the Arkansas 
Valley have glanced about our own doorstep only to find that 
the hustle and bustle of recent activity has bestowed the du- 
bious distinction upon the great Arkansas River as being the 
only major tributary of the Mississippi that is undeveloped 
for navigation, although navigational possibilities exist, that 
fertile areas in our own valley are in sore need of irrigation, 
although the dam sites for the retention of irrigation and 
flood-control waters have never been ‘utilized, and that our 
own farmers are begging for cheap electricity in regioris where 
tremendous amounts of electricity could be generated from 
proper improvements of the Arkansas and adjoining streams. 
You say that perhaps we do not need our water resources de- 
veloped? Let us see. 

The improvement of the Arkansas River for navigation 
would be a novelty for the youth of the Arkansas Valley, for 
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the great river has been permitted to degenerate to the point 
where crumbling banks, sand bars, snags, and seasonal flows 
are more characteristic than deep flowing waters would be. 
For the patriarchs of the valley, however, navigational im- 
provements of the Arkansas would merely recall the colorful 
past, would merely restore to the Arkansas the characteristics 
it originally had and should never have been permitted to 
lose. They know that for over a hundred years the Arkansas 
River was a commercial artery from the Mississippi River 
up to as high as Fort Gibson, Okla., isolated instances even 
being recorded of trips as high as Wichita, Kans. History 
books will reveal that famous historical personalities are asso- 
ciated with this old river. Such famous names as Albert 
Pike, Captain Bell, Thomas Nuttall, Washington Irving, 
George Catlin, Latrobe, and Sam Houston loom out of the 
past to impart glamor and romance to the Arkansas, for each 
of these men traveled on its waters during the early days of 
the Nation as they forged ahead in the mysterious, savage 
regions to the west. 

These pioneers were soon followed by different kinds of 
expeditions traveling up the Arkansas. The steamboat had 
been developed and eager traders were not slow to see com- 
mercial possibilities in the furs, hides, crops, and Govern- 
ment supplies that must travel up and down the river. Thus, 
in 1820 we find the steamer Comet making its way up to 
Arkansas Post, 8 days out of New Orleans, and the Cin- 
cinnati-built Eagle of 118 tons pulled into Little Rock in 
1822, these early steamers being the precursors of later ves- 
sels bearing troops and supplies to a military outpost called 
Cantonment, which is now Fort Gibson, Okla. 

For 50 years this trade flourished, the cheap transporta- 
tion being accepted as a matter of course by the inhabitants 
of the valley. But the railroads came into the region along 
in the seventies. They offered cheap rates and added con- 
veniences to the people accustomed to river travel. The 
competition was too strong—the railroads gradually replaced 
the steamboats as the transportation medium. The Arkan- 
sas was left to the ravages of spring freshets, upstream water 
was diverted for various uses or sank in the sandy soil, and 
by 1908 the navigation of the Arkansas up to Fort Gibson 
had outlived its usefulness to the people of the Arkansas 
Valley. 

Meanwhile, however, the completion of the Panama Canal 
had brought water rates into competition with transconti- 
nental freight rates, and the railroads found it necessary 
to raise inland rates to offset the reduction in rates to meet 
the new threat. Now the people of the Arkansas Valley 
found themselves faced for the first time with high trans- 
portation costs and little opportunity to do anything about 
it. The public attention had become centered upon railroad 
transporation; the development of our rivers for navigation 
was frowned upon. 

When the World War forced the attention of our military 
leaders upon the necessity of having dependable, rapid trans- 
portation for bulky goods, the river enthusiasts found in- 
valuable allies. Subsequently the river improvements came 
along—to all except the Arkansas. Consequently, while 
freight rates have progressively been reduced to the East, to 
the North, and to the South, as river navigation became 
available to Tennessee, Missouri, and south central Texas, 
the high freight rates have remained with the Arkansas 
Valley, the inhabitants of this region being forced to cope 
with the second highest freight-rate structure in the United 
States although a potentially navigable river is at hand. 

Careful plans have been made to restore the navigation of 
the Arkansas, plans to canalize the lower White River, an 
Arkansas-White River cut-off, up the Arkansas to the 
mouths of the Grand and Verdigris Rivers, and up the Ver- 
digris River to Catoosa, Okla., 15 miles from Tulsa. De- 
tails have been worked out—navigational improvements to 
extend 537 miles; 36 single locks, 110 by 600 feet, on the 
White and Arkansas Rivers; and 4 single 62- by 480-foot 
locks on the Verdigris River; a reservoir—Oologah—on the 
Verdigris River, to guarantee sufficient, dependable flow, and 
so on—but a recent adverse report by Army engineers on 
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the navigation plan has again brought disappointment to 
those living in the Arkansas Valley. 

This Army report on the feasibility of the navigation of 
the Arkansas was based upon a variety of factors. The 
annual charges on maintenance of the navigation was esti- 
mated by Army engineers to be about $18,712,000, which an 
estimated saving in transportation costs of about $10,222,240 
failed to offset by more than $8,000,000, and the total esti- 
mated cost of the project was placed in this report as a 
little over $200,000,000. Certainly the people of the Arkan- 
sas Valley would not care to nor attempt to foist a burden- 
some, unprofitable project upon the people of the Nation 
and were the comparison between the Arkansas project and 
other projects, such as those improving the Missouri or 
Tennessee Rivers, as undeniably unfavorable as these figures 
indicate at first glance, the entire plan would be dropped 
without complaint. 

However, direct comparisons are in order between these 
navigation plans of Mississippi River tributaries. If one 
tributary is considered navigable, profitably so, by certain 
standards, it follows that these same standards should be 
followed in ascertaining the advisability of navigation im- 
provements of another tributary. But has this been done? 
Let me point out certain facts: 

In determining the economic justification for the navi- 
gation improvement of the Missouri River 100 percent of 
the total available traffic was given, but when even that esti- 
mation did not overcome a 4-percent annual capital charge, 
the charge was dropped and the improvement for navigation 
was pronounced economically justified. In arriving at the 
figures for the Arkansas improvement only 10 percent of 
the total available traffic was used, the 4-percent annual 
capital charge added, and maintenance and depreciation 
charges also included in arriving at the conclusion that the 
project is economically unfeasible. Had the standards ap- 
plied to the Missouri River been applied in a like manner 
to the Arkansas, the Arkansas navigation project would 
have been found 400 percent more economically justified 
than the Missouri. 

Moreover, in arriving at the economic feasibility of naviga- 
tion improvements of the Tennessee River, a project that 
would have been found inadvisable judged by present traffic 
available, the district engineer applied to the future the ratio 
of traffic growth averaged over the preceding 25 years, and 
concluded that the Tennessee River would be economically 
justified by 1950, when it would be completed. This same 
standard was not applied in arriving at the discouraging con- 
clusion in the Arkansas report, although it is incontrovertible 
that were the phenomenal growth of the Arkansas Valley in 
population and traffic projected 25 years into the future, the 
result would have a distinct bearing upon such a project as 
this. 
As I stated in previous remarks upon this matter, I am not 
caviling at the Corps of Engineers of the United States Army 
for their conclusions on the feasibility of the Arkansas navi- 
gation project. However, there should be uniformity in the 
methods of determination of these reports, for it is unfair to 
the inhabitants of one region to be denied improvements on 
grounds of economic unfeasibility when similar improvements 
are extended to adjoining areas and found justified economi- 
cally by the elimination of the very factors that rendered the 
one report inadvisable. 

The importance of navigation to the Arkansas Valley can- 
not be overstressed. This region is primarily agricultural, a 
producer of raw materials. The burdensome freight rates 
that have come since the loss of navigation facilities there- 
fore cut twice as hard into the returns of the inhabitants as 
might be expected. They must pay freight charges on their 
raw materials to the markets of consumption, then face the 
additional burden of paying the freight charges on manufac- 
tured goods from the point of manufacture to the point of 
consumption. The elimination of the freight-rate discrimi- 
nation between this region and neighboring regions would 
remove strong deterrents to population growth, permit en- 
couragement of the establishment of new industries, and 
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would facilitate expansion of those industries already estab- 
lished in the Arkansas Valley. 

The Arkansas Valley is a region just budding into economic 
maturity. Its past has been filled with striking booms, but 
this impetuosity and intemperance of youth has passed, 
and the region has settled to an orderly, progressive develop- 
ment of its tremendously rich, natural resources. The great 
area included within the watershed of the 1,500-mile length 
of the Arkansas was described in the Army report as 
including— 

The southeastern section of Colorado, more than half of the State 
of Kansas, a large portion of northeastern New Mexico, the Pan- 
handle of Texas, the entire northern portion of Oklahoma, a section 
or southwestern Missouri, and more than half of the State of 


An area of over 160,000 square miles, and comprising almost 
14 percent of the entire Mississippi River watershed. The 
population of the region approximates 5,000,000 people, en- 
gaged for the most part in agricultural pursuits that produce 
grains and fruits of great diversity, which are transported to 
all sections of the Nation. The crops of greatest importance 
are wheat and cotton, but the temperate climate and usually 
generous rainfall permit a fortunate diversification, including 
alfalfa, corn, fruits, berries, vegetables, kafir, rye, and oats, 
with even rice being grown on the lower Arkansas. These 
products must travel via railroads for marketing. Should 
this rich region be taxed disproportionately by discriminatory 
freight-rate charges merely because freight competition in 
other parts of the country force levying of high rates in 
those regions not blessed with navigational improvements? 

Although agriculture is the main occupation of the Arkan- 
sas Valley, attention should be directed to the richness of 
other natural resources that inure to the national well-being. 
In this time of great mechanical specialization, the most 
striking asset of the valley to be called to mind is the great 
midcontinent oil and gas field through Kansas, Oklahoma, 
and Arkansas, although great national importance is attached 
to the lead and zinc mines of the Arkansas watershed, that 
produce 70 percent of the lead and zinc of the American Con- 
tinent. Other industries include coal mining; lumbering 
operations; manufactures of cement, brick, and tile; gold and 
silver mining in Colorado; salt and gypsum from Kansas and 
Oklahoma; and those industries associated with the han- 
dling of farm products, such as cotton gins, meat-packing 
plants, elevators, grain mills, and beet-sugar factories. 
Large-scale metal industries include a steel mill at Pueblo, 
Colo., which is the largest steel mill west of the Mississippi, 
and several airplane factories at Wichita, Kans., and Tulsa, 
Okla. All of these industries, excepting possibly oil, which 
evades the discrimination by means of pipe lines, must trans- 
port their products to markets and compete with similar 
products from regions which can ship their goods from 
greater distances to the same market at less expense. 

In a country dedicated to free and equal opportunity such 
a situation which places millions of people at an economic 
disadvantage with people in other regions should be rectified. 
Navigation improvements of the Arkansas, the next logical 
step in national waterway improvement after the develop- 
ment of all other major tributaries and the main stem of 
the Mississippi, would go far in this respect. 

Associated with the problem of navigation and partially in- 
cluded in its scope is the matter of flood control. Flood 
control projects oftentimes dovetail with navigation projects, 
since the careful utilization of available waters for naviga- 
tion purposes often means the retention of seasonal flood- 
waters for gradual release during low-water periods. Such 
retention protects lower regions from the ravages of un- 
restrained floods, and at the same time guarantees suffi- 
cient water depth for navigation purposes. 

However, there are, of course, many regions that are 
patently unfit for navigation, yet have flood control prob- 
lems With which to contend, particularly those sections of 
rivers with more or less seasonal waters flowing through 
cities and rich agricultural regions. Such problems are in- 
cluded among those of the Arkansas Valley, since numerous 
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important cities lie on the banks of the Arkansas and have 
repeatedly suffered catastrophic losses in human lives and 
property from uncontrolled floods. The magnitude of this 
problem merits close attention. Average annual flood losses 
on the main stem of the Arkansas and its tributaries run in 
excess of $4,500,000, with approximately 4,000,000 acres liable 
to inundation. The greatest flood danger is, of course, on 
the lower Arkansas, where the overflow plain increases to a 
marked extent, the volume of water is supplemented ma- 
terially by that from large tributaries, and there are more 
cities and towns along the banks. However, during years 
past Pueblo, Colo., located on the upper Arkansas where the 
Rocky Mountains merge with the Great Plains, has experi- 
enced tremendous losses from destructive floods of such in- 
tensity that hundreds of lives were lost and over $25,000,000 
in property damage occurred during but 1 year. In 1927, 
Oklahoma alone suffered over $20,000,000 in property losses 
from uncontrolled floodwaters, while on the Arkansas’ main 
stem over one and three-quarters million acres of cropland 
were inundated. Great losses of livestock occurred, includ- 
ing over 21,000 head of cattle, 9,250 mules, 66,500 swine, 
and about 525,500 barnyard fowl. Sometimes floods occur 
several times during one year, as, for instance, on the 
Verdigris River in Oklahoma and in Kansas, and on the 
Caney River which meets the Verdigris in northern Okla- 
homa. Also serious need for flood protection is recog- 
nized at, Tulsa, Garden City, Dodge City, Wichita, and 
Arkansas City, which were hard hit by the disastrous flood 
of 1927. 

Unfortunately, flood threats seem to be increasing instead 
of being alleviated. For example, it is recorded that the 
Missouri River reached a crest above flood stage only about 
12 times before 1900, but over 30 times since 1900. This 
trend has been brought about by intemperance in land de- 
velopment. Great forests along the upper reaches of the 
river have been razed with careless abandon, wide expanses 
of land have been cleaned of prairie grass by firing and 
overgrazing, and the demands of the World War, forcing 
high-powered methods of crop production, have reaped the 
evils of worn-out land now left to the ravages of ruinous 
erosion. Thus, the loss of the forests and grasslands and 
the decrease in productivity of large areas have facilitated 
a rapid run-off of rain waters. That the Arkansas has 
therefore become an important factor in lower Mississippi 
floods was recognized by Gen. Lytle Brown, of the Corps of 
Engineers, when he stated: 

Because the Arkansas River enters the Mississippi so far down 
in the alluvial valley its great potential flood volume and its 
direction of flow at right angles with the Mississippi at the junc- 
tion point, this stream presents the greatest single threat to the 
lower Mississippi. 

Just what efforts have been made to control these flood- 
waters of the Arkansas and its tributaries? For the most 
part flood-control projects have been local and minor in na- 
ture. In the upper reaches of the river practically the sole 
flood-control development is at Pueblo, Colo., for the pro- 
tection of that city. From Pueblo to Hutchinson, Kans., 
about 459 miles by channel, there is minor flood protection 
to protect railroads and head gates to irrigation ditches, and 
on the remainder of the stream in Kansas are channel im- 
provements at Wichita, levees at Arkansas City, and addi- 
tional levee protection to agricultural lands in the Big Slough 
area. Proceeding on down the river over that section in- 
cluded in Oklahoma, we find that practically no protection 
at all has been erected against floodwaters in this region, 
while below Fort Smith, Ark., protection exists against mod- 
erate floods by means of about 180 miles of levees which 
cost approximately $3,000,000. 

In view of the tremendous area liable to inundation and the 
great annual damage caused by uncontrolled floods, several 
flood-control projects have been advanced for consideration 
by the War Department and have been reported upon. This 
report states that projects economically justified on the main 
stream would cost about $10,286,000, with estimated benefits 
of $10,718,400, including: 

The Caddoa Reservoir for combined use of flood control and irri- 
gation for the protection of flood-plain areas in eastern Colorado and 
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western Kansas; of Arkansas City, Kans., by levees; and the protec- 
tion, by means of levees, of a number of farm areas in the flood 
plains through Oklahoma and Arkansas. Because of the concen- 
trated values affected and the possibility of loss of life projects for 
the protection of Wichita, Kans., Kaw and Tulsa, Okla., and North 
Little Rock, Ark., should be undertaken at an early date; the total 
project cost for the protection of these urban areas is estimated at 
$6,535,000, and the benefits from their construction as $1,774,600. 

Further analysis of flood-control projects on tributary 
streams revealed additional justifiable flood-control projects, 
which were described as follows: 

The total project cost of the most practical protection works is 
estimated as $71,800,000, with the total estimated benefits from the 
construction as somewhat more than one-third of that amount; 
projects economically justified at the present time cost about 
$8,707,000, with estimated benefits as $8,838,000, and include the 
protection of Augusta and Winfield, Kans., and Blackwell, Okla., by 
means of levees, and the protection of Oklahoma City from North 
Canadian River waters by a reservoir at Fort Reno, Okla. Because of 
concentrated values affected and the possibility of loss of life, proj- 
ects for the protection of Hutchinson, Kans., and Clarksville, Ark., 
should be undertaken at an early date. The total project cost for 
the protection of these urban areas is estimated as $3,567,000, and 
the benefits from their construction as $1,884,000. 

As I pointed out, the improvement of the lower Arkansas 
must deal with navigation and flood control, but on the upper 
Arkansas an entirely different problem is presented. Over 
half of the entire watershed, all that region west of the 
ninety-ninth meridian, needs irrigation to supplement its 
rainfall during the months from March to October. Most of 
this area is in Colorado and Kansas, above Garden City, 
Kans., and about 200 miles above Hutchinson, Kans., al- 
though on the north bank of the Arkansas below Little Rock, 
Ark., over 125,000 acres were being irrigated for rice in 1929 
by water obtained from wells. 

Well over 750,000 acres of land was irrigated by water from 
the Arkansas in 1929, the greater part of this irrigation being 
in Colorado. However, there is considerably more irrigable 
land than available water supply, a situation that additional 
irrigation projects and dams would remedy by conserving 
winter flows and infrequent flood flows lost during irrigation 
Season. Projects contemplated for this purpose and judged 
of the greatest economic feasibility by the War Department 
are the Caddoa Reservoir, the Purgatoire Reservoir, and the 
Bear Valley Reservoir Projects. 

The Caddoa Dam, to be located on the main river just 
below the mouth of the Purgatoire River, about 122 miles 
above Garden City, Kans., is estimated to cost as a combina- 
tion flood-control and irrigation project about $10,000,000. 
The dam would be 120 feet in height and would afford a 
reservoir of 680,000 acre-feet capacity. It was described in 
a report by the district engineer submitted in 1935 as “the 
most efficient project for the development of water resources 
and flood control in eastern Colorado and western Kansas.” 

A smaller dam, that on the Purgatoire River, a tributary 
of the Arkansas, would be about 118 feet in height and would, 
as stated in Col. W. J. Barden’s report of 1935, “afford a sup- 
plemental water supply of 48,500 acre-feet to the Arkansas 
River.” This project would be supplemental to the Bear 
Valley Reservoir Project, which consists of a diversion dam 
about 100 miles below the Caddoa dam site to furnish water 
to “an off-channel reservoir” at a cost of about $700,000. 
Although both of these projects are recognized as feasible by 
Colonel Barden, the Caddoa Dam is recommended as the most 
practical. 


First Legislative Assembly in the New World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 29, 1939 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, on July 30, 1619 (O. S.), there 
met at Jamestown, Va., the first legislative assembly in the 
New World. The annual recurrence of this important event 
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should be observed. It has not been appropriately remem- 
bered, and preparations should be made to commemorate by 
something more than perfunctory recognition the three 
hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary of this meeting. In 
these days when democracies are threatened, it is important 
that their worth and virtue, as well as their trials, should 
be recalled. 

James Truslow Adams, in his Building the British Empire, 
to the end of the first empire, says that in general, with 
some exceptions, this popular assembly was the form into 
which each colony was to develop, and has developed ever 
since, a royal Governor, forming a link with the Crown, and 
popular representation in legislature, having to a large de- 
gree local self-government, supported by the power of Eng- 
land and safeguarded by English law. 

Adams reminds us that— 


In considering the fatal faults of the Stuart regime, it is well 
to recall that at least it originated the system of liberty within 
law for the English overseas. 


Yeardley returned to Virginia as Governor in 1619 with 
broader powers than had been granted before. Immigration 
at once increased. Chandler and Thames in Colonial Vir- 
ginia say that the spread of the good news in England that 
Virginia was henceforth to be governed on broad principles 
caused settlers to flock to the colony, and in a little while the 
population had grown to be about 2,000. 

I quote: 


The most surprising and far reaching in their influence of the 
instructions that Yeardley carried back with him to Virginia was 
the granting of the right to establish in the colony such govern- 
ment as would be best for the inhabitants. Yeardley had not 
been long in the colony after his return before he announced 
that he, on the authority of the London Company, had decided to 
establish a General Assembly, in which the representatives of the 
colony would hereafter frame the laws that should govern the 
colony. This assembly was to be composed of the Governor, his 
council, and two representatives from each of the scattered plan- 
tations. There were eleven of these plantations, and two representa- 
tives from each would make an assembly of twenty-two represent- 
atives coming directly from the people. The plantations at the time 
of the organization of the assembly were as follows: James City, 
Charles City, City of Henricos, Kiccowtan, Brandon, Martin's 
Plantation, Smythe’s Hundred, Martin’s Hundred, Argall’s Gift, 
Flower de Hundred, Captain Lawne's Plantation, and Captain 
Ward's Plantation. 


Paul Wilstach, speaking of Tidewater Virginia, in his 
book by that name, and referring to that part of Virginia 
which includes all of Virginia east of a line drawn between 
Richmond and Washington, through Fredericksburg, and 
on the south by the land south of the James and east of 
the Washington-Richmond line projected to the North Caro- 
lina line, says that this section is, beyond comparison, more 
interesting to an American than any other equal area 
between the two oceans. 

I quote: 


In it the English made their first permanent settlement on the 
American Continent. Here, from the crudest pioneer condition, 
flowered a civilization, and here grew a race of philosophical and 
practical and patriotic statesmen through which it contributed 
incomparably more than any equal area to the development of 
the idea of independence and to the passion for it; it was a leader 
in the activities of the Revolution; and it was the nursery of the 
great contributors to the constructive organization and practical 
operation of the new nation. 

In Tidewater assembled the first truly representative legislative 
body on the continent. Here was erected the first church in that 
area which later comprised the Thirteen Original States. It was 
here that, on this continent, the white man first exercised the 
right of suffrage, Negro slavery was first introduced, the first free 
school was operated, and trial by jury was first given the people. 


Discussing the first legislative assembly in the New World, 
Matthew Page Andrews in Virginia, the Old Dominion, 
Says, at page 85: 


But matters of economic import, however vital, are overshadowed 
by the purpose of the London-Virginia Council to transfer govern- 
mental prerogatives to the company's colonial offspring. This 
course was definitely determined on November 18, 1618; and a 
comet was observed that night, a “portent” associated with the sail- 
ing of the Sarah Constant eleven years before; so that this natural 
phenomenon was the accompaniment of the two most notable 
events in connection with the beginnings of American settlement— 
the sailing of the first settlers and the grant of self-government. 

Henceforth, the colony was to be governed—and the terminology 
is interesting—by two supreme councils”; The Council of State, 
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which was to consist for the present of the Governor and his Coun- 
sellors, chosen by the company court in England, and the General 
Assembly, which was to consist of the aforesaid Council of State 
and two Burgesses chosen out of each Town Hundred or other 
particular plantation. 

As council members of the first legislative assembly in the New 
World, the following names have come down: Captain Francis 
West; Captain Nathaniel Powell; John Pory; John Rolfe; William 
Wickham; and Samuel Macock, with Governor Yeardley presiding. 
From the time of the arrival of Yeardley upon the good ship 
George, the Governor and council ruled the colony until an elec- 
tion could conveniently be held; i. e., after the crops were well 
under way. The planters dwelt in four major units, or “incorpo- 
rations”: The City of Henricus, Charles City, James City, and the 
“Burrough of Kiccotan.” 

The members of the lower house were called burgesses, two 
from each borough. On August 9 (N. S.) the assembly gathered. 
Both Houses sat together in the choir of the Jamestown church, 
first as a unicameral body, later separately, in sessions that bear 
detailed description, since they established precedents in American 
history. 

In an introductory note to Proceedings of the First As- 
sembly of Virginia, 1619, contributed in 1856 by George 
Bancroft and published in Collections of the New York His- 
torical Society, second series, volume III, part 1, page 333, 
Mr. Bancroft says of this assembly: 


Many things are noticeable. The Governor and Council sat with 
the burgesses and took part in motions and in debates. The Sec- 
retary of the Colony was chosen Speaker, and I am not sure that 
he was a Burgess. This first American assembly set the precedent 
of beginning legislation with prayer. It is evident that Virginia 
was then as thoroughly a Church of England colony as Connecti- 
cut afterward was a Calvinistic one. The inauguration of legisla- 
tive power in the Ancient Dominion preceded the existence of 
Negro slavery, which we well believe it is destined also to survive. 
The earliest assembly in the oldest of the Original Thirteen States 
at its first session took measures “toward the erecting of” a “Uni- 
versity and Colledge.” Care was also taken for the education of 
Indian children. Extravagance in dress was not prohibited, but 
the ministers were to profit by a tax on excess in apparel. On 
the whole, the record of these proceedings well justifies the opinion 
of Sir Edward Sandys that “they were very well and judiciously 
carried.” The different functions of government may have been 
confounded, and the laws were not framed according to any spec- 
ulative theory; but a perpetual interest attaches to the first elec- 
tive body representing the people of Virginia, more than a year 
before the Mayflower, with the Pilgrims, left the harbor of South- 
ampton, and while Virginia was still the only British colony on 
the whole Continent of America. 


This assembly continued until August 4, 1619, and well 
commands the admiration of its successors. 

Challenge was made of the right of Captain Martin’s bur- 
gesses to have any place in the assembly because there was 
a clause in his patent which not only exempted him— 
from that equality and uniformity of lawes and orders wch the 
great Charter saith are to extend over the whole Colony; but also 


from divers suche lawes as we must be inforced to make in the 
General Assembly. 


It was ordered that the said two burgesses should with- 
draw themselves out of the assembly until such time as 
Captain Martin had made his personal appearance before 
them, at which time, if upon their motion he would be 
content to— 

Quitte and give over that parte of his Patente, and contrary 
thereunto woulde submitte himselfe to the Generall forme of Gov- 
ernmente, as all others did, that then his Burgesses should be re- 
admitted, otherwise they were utterly to be excluded, as being 
spies, rather than legal Burgesses, because they had offered them- 
selves to be assistant at the making of lawes, wch both themselves 
& those whom they represented might chuse whether they would 
obaye or not. 

On Sunday, August 1, Mr. Shelley, one of the burgesses, 
died. 

On Monday, August 2, Captain Martin appeared and de- 
clared that he would not— 
infringe any part of his Patente, whereupon it was resolved by the 
Assembly that his Burgesses should have no admittance, 

Legislation followed providing— 

1. That no injury or oppression should be wrought by the 
English against the Indians whereby the present peace might 
be disturbed and ancient quarrels might be renewed. ; 

It is interesting to note that this was less than 3 years 
before the great massacre by the Indians in 1622. 

2. That an idler or “runagate,” though a freedman, should 
have appointed for him a master and for him to serve for 
wages until he showed amendment. 
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3. To prevent gaming at dice and cards. 

4. Against drunkenness. 

5. Against excess in apparel. 

6. That people of the colony “neither utterly to rejecte” 
Indians to converse with them or to live and labor among 
them, “nor yet to drawe them to come in.” 

7. For education of a “certaine number of the natives’ 
children,” * * * “in true religion and a civile course of 
life.” 

8. As to planting corn. 

9. For planting mulberry trees. 

10. For planting “silke flaxe.” 

11. For planting hemp, English flax, and anniseeds.“ 

12. For planting and maintaining 10 vines by every house- 
holder “until they have attained to the arte and experience 
of dressing a vineyard.” 

13. For paying tradesmen “according to the quality of his 
trade and worke, to be estimated if he shall not be contented, 
by the Governour and officers of the place where he worketh.” 

14. For enforcement of all contracts made in England be- 
tween the owners of land and their tenants and servants 
“which they shall send hither.” 

15. To prevent enticement away of tenants and servants 
of one person by another. 

16. To protect prices of goods sent to the “Magazin” till 
such time as they might be taken “off their handes at the 
prices agreed on,” and “that the price thereof may be 
uphelde the better.” 

17. To prevent and reform abuses complained of at the 
“Magazin.” 

18. To regulate prices of tobacco as a medium of exchange. 

19. To secure proper curing of tobacco. 

20. Remedies and relief in various private matters. 

On August 4, 1619, the record shows that— 

By reason of the extream heat both paste and likely to ensue, 
and by that meanes, of the alteration of the healthes of diverse 
of the General Assembly, the Governour, who himself also was 
not well, resolved should be the laste of this firste Session. 

There followed that day laws relating to trade with the 
Indians, requiring names of servants and terms and condi- 
tions of service to be sent to the Secretary of State, also 
terms and conditions of those coming to the colony, and 
that ministers in March of each year should submit a report 
of all christenings, burials, and marriages. 

There were prohibitions against killing of cattle without 
leave of the Governor, and prohibiting under penalty of 
being declared a felon taking boats, or oars, or canoes with- 
out leave of the owner. 

Provision was made as to the duties of ministers, with 
authority to them and church wardens “to presente all 
ungodly disorders,” “reformation of swearing.” 

All persons passing Jamestown by water were required to 
stop there, “to knowe whether the Governour will commande 
him any service”; and trade into the bays was prohibited 
without license from the Governor and subject to certain 
restrictions. 

All persons were required to “frequente divine service and 
sermons, both forenoon and afternoon,” those bearing arms 
to bring their “pieces, swordes, poulder, and shotte”; con- 
sent was required for marriages of maids or women servants; 
and contracts for service were required to be enforced. 

Inquiries were made on the last day into matters which 
might prejudice relations with the Indians, and particularly 
that one, Speliman, had informed the Indian Emperor, Ope- 
chancanough, that within a year there would come a Gov- 
ernor greater “than this that nowe is in place.” 

By w and by other reportes it seemeth, he hath alienated the 
minde of Opechancano from this present Governour & brought him 
in muche disesteem both to Opechancano and the Indians, and 
the whole colony in danger of their slippery designes. 

Spellman was censured, and finally “degraded” of his title 
“of Capitaine at the head of the troope” and condemned to 
perform 7 years’ service to the colony, “in the nature of 
an Interpreter to the Governour.” 

A matter involving discharge of certain bonds given to 
Capt. Samuel Argall was adjusted and provision was made 
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for compensation for the speaker, clerk, sergeant officers, 
and “the Provost Marshall of James Citty,” to be paid in 
tobacco. 

The general assembly commanded the speaker to present 
their humble excuse to the treasurer, Counsell & Co. in 
England— 

For being constrained by the intemperature of the weather and 
the falling sicke of diverse-of the Burgesses to breake up so abruptly, 
before they had so muche as putt their lawes to the engrossing. 

Their “last humble suite” to the treasurer, Counsell & Co. 
in England was—and this is most significant— 

That the said Counsell and Company would be pleased, so soon as 
they shall finde it convenient, to make good their promise sett down 
at the conclusion of their commission for establishing the Counsell 
of Estate and the General Assembly; namely, that they will give us 
power to allow or disallowe of their orders of courte, as his Maty 
hath given them power to allow or rejecte our Lawes, 

This declaration shows unmistakably that the spirit of 
independence was alive and the seeds of the revolution were 
then sown. 

Well did John Esten Cook, in Virginia, a History. of the 
People, page 115, say: 

The event was a portentous one. The Old World had passed 
away and the new was born. Popular right in America had entered 
on life and the long struggle to hold its own. It might be strangled 
in the cradle, or done to death before it reached full manhood, 
but the blessed fact remained that at least it had been born. 

The three hundredth anniversary of the first lawmaking 
body on the Western Hemisphere was celebrated in the House 
of Delegates, Richmond, Va., August 15, 1919, and addresses 
were made by Gov. Westmoreland Davis, Dr. John Leslie 
Hall, Dr. Thomas Nelson Page, and others. 

There may be found also an address by Hon. William Wirt 
Henry on The First Legislative Assembly in America, in 
chapter XXI of the Annual Report of the American His- 
torical Association for the year 1893. 

Men now engaged in legislative processes and in preserving 
democracies may be interested in the record of this assembly. 

I shall introduce in the next session of the Congress a reso- 
lution for the commemoration of this great event on its three 
hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary, July 30, 1944. 


— 


Republican Claims to Congress Control Fool 
Nobody” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, for the last few days Repub- 
lican newspapers with blaring headlines and Republican lead- 
ers with gleeful shouts have been broadcasting that President 
Roosevelt and the New Deal had lost control of the House, and 
that the Republican minority with the aid of reactionary 
Democrats allowed only such legislation to pass as was agreed 
upon in their unholy coalition. 

The pages of the controlled Republican press and the state- 
ments of the excessively jubilant Republican leaders also are 
charging President Roosevelt and the New Deal with the 
appropriation of $13,000,000,000. 

What an inconsistency! How can Roosevelt and the New 
Deal be charged with this appropriation if the combination of 
the Republican minority and “spite Roosevelt” Democrats 
control the House? Fortunately for the country, charges 
that President Roosevelt was responsible for this appropria- 
tion and Republican boasts that the House is under their 
control are both untrue. 

It is true that the solid Republican vote, coupled with the 
vote of those Democrats who are trying to undermine Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and the New Deal, was responsible for stop- 
ping passage of the Neutrality Act, this to the detriment 
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of the safety of our Nation. It is true that their vote 
defeated the lending bill, which was designed to aid busi- 
ness, industry, agriculture, and labor and which called for 
no appropriation of money. It is true that their vote de- 
feated the housing bill, which would have been of great 
benefit to States, counties, and municipalities who had set 
up housing authorities to provide decent living quarters for 
its poorer citizens and to abolish slums and crime-infested 
areas. 

The lending bill would have authorized the issuance of 
bonds to obtain a fund from which the Government could 
make loans to private business and industry. Such bonds 
would pay only 13g-percent interest. Loans would be made 
to private enterprises at an interest rate of 3 percent. Thus, 
instead of providing for an appropriation of money, the 
lending bill would have provided a profit for the Govern- 
ment—the same type of profit the Government now realizes 
from R. F. C. loan payments. Moreover, this bill would 
have provided private business and industry with much- 
needed capital that the banks refuse to provide in spite of 
the fact that National and State savings banks today have 
on deposit more than $52,000,000,000, a greater amount than 
any ever held on deposit in the history of these United States. 

I am convinced that when the people of this country 
become familiarized with the real intent of the lending bill 
they will condemn rather than applaud the Republican- 
Democrat reactionary coalition that was responsible for its 
defeat. 

Within the last year upward of 240 State and municipal 
authorities have been organized by legislation to eliminate 
slum areas and provide decent living quarters for more than 
2,000,000 families. The housing bill was drafted to aid them 
in this work. It is also a bill that does not provide for an 
appropriation of money. Rather, it would have authorized 
our Federal Housing Authority to issue $800,000,000 in 
bonds—bonds which the bankers awaited with open arms. 
These bonds, let out at 13g-percent interest, would provide 
funds sufficient to make loans to the various housing au- 
thorities throughout the country at a rate of 3 percent. 
Loans, under the housing bill, would be given only after the 
authorities provided ample security. 

The housing bill would have enabled States, counties, and 
cities to provide suitable living quarters at modest rentals 
to millions of people of our poorer class. It was advocated 
by all labor organizations in the United States, by the lum- 
ber, steel, and other building industries, and by every civic 
organization having at heart the interests of that under- 
privileged class of people who are sadly in need of healthful 
and comfortable housing facilities. The bill, in addition to 
satisfying this human necessity, did not appropriate a 
dollar. Moreover, its provisions assured the Government of 
a profit on its loans. 

In view of these facts, it is not difficult for me to predict 
that those Republicans and reactionary Democrats will not 
long point with pride to their accomplishments. In days 
to come they will be put to task to explain their spiteful 
action, and their unwarranted opposition to this beneficial 
bill will plague them not only in the next campaign but for 
many successive years. 

If we concede that the Republican-disgruntled Democrat 
coalition holds, as it boasts, control over the House, how can 
they possibly blame President Roosevelt and the New Deal 
for that enormous $13,300,000,000 appropriation? ‘The peo- 
ple will come to know that this appropriation runs $300,- 
000,000 greater than the appropriation recommended to 
Congress by President Roosevelt and the Budget Bureau. Is 
there not a remarkable streak of inconsistency in the gleeful 
shouts of these anti-Roosevelt legislators? 

I do not envy these reactionaries their present hilarious 
jubilation. It will be terribly short-lived. The people will 
get on to these conniving and scheming gentlemen for, in 
the words of the founder of the Republican Party: “You can 
fool some of the people all of the time, and you can fool all 
of the people some of the time, but you can’t fool all of the 
people all of the time.” To my reactionary Democratic col- 
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leagues, I have often, on the floor of the House, given warn- 
ing to “beware of Greeks bearing gifts,” but their actions 
show that they paid no heed. They have persistently fol- 
lowed the futile policy of “cutting off their noses to spite 
their faces.” 

I deeply regret that there are 40 to 46 Democrats, elected 
on the Democratic ticket under the banner of President Roose- 
velt, who for personal reasons have, from time to time, gone 
far afield in their efforts to destroy the constructive, humani- 
tarian program of President Roosevelt and the Democratic 
Party. In spite of their vicious attacks, our President’s de- 
termination to aid the American people will never waver. He 
will continue to protect our Nation from those destructive 
forces which, in order to ease their burden of taxation, would 
like to unload the cost of Government on the shoulders of 
those least able to bear it—the working class. 

In conclusion, I make this prediction: That regardless of 
what his enemies may say or do, President Roosevelt will re- 
tain not only the confidence but the love of the American 
people, and when 1940 comes the people will demand that he 
continue his great service for another 4 years. 


The Economic Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


STATEMENT BY HON. KENNETH McKELLAR, OF TENNESSEE 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in accordance with per- 
mission granted me on Saturday, August 5, 1939, on page 
11126 of the Record to extend my remarks on data on the 
economic situation, I herewith offer for the Appendix of the 
RecorpD a statement by Senator MCKELLAR printed in the press 
of the country, as follows: 


The Congress just closed, on the whole, has done a very excel- 
lent job and has aided the administration in bringing about greater 


confidence and stability in our economic situation. 


We have given farm problems the greatest attention, and farm 
prices have been substantially maintained, except in one or two 
cases, and in some cases greatly improved. In our part of the coun- 
try the most serious problem is the cotton surplus. By wise laws 
and careful administration this surplus is being reduced, and at 
the same time cotton prices have increased considerably within the 
last 6 months. On March 31, 1939, the Government had loans on 
between 11,000,000 and 12,000,000 bales of cotton. It is estimated 
at the present price of cotton the Government's holdings are worth 
$50,000,000 more than they were on March 31 of this year, and there 
is a much more active demand for cotton, all of which is encourag- 
ing. Our sales and barters of cotton abroad are increasing, and 
during the year we hope to reduce our tremendous surplus very 
substantially. 

Our banking system is in good shape and our law guaranteeing 
bank deposits has worked admirably. Indeed, it is one of the out- 
standing accomplishments of the Roosevelt administration, 

I have seen statements that we have appropriated some $14,000,- 
000,000 at this session. Such statements are not true. The amount 
appropriated is just a little more than $12,000,000,000, and a great 
deal of that sum will not be spent during the year 1940. 

It is true that our national debt has increased to some $40,000,- 
000,000, but I see nothing alarming in that. Our bonds were never 
more valuable and never sold for a higher price. Both our bonds 
and our dollars are gilt-edged. 

The indications are that our national income will be substan- 
tially increased this year and that our Government's income will be 
larger than the estimates. A survey of any good newspaper on any 
recent date will show a marked improvement in business through- 
out the country. 

While it is true that during President Roosevelt’s administration 
we have increased the national debt from about $21,000,000,000 to 
about $40,000,000,000, we certainly have a great deal to show for the 
increase. The national income has increased from $40,089,000,000 
in 1932 to $63,993,000,000 in 1938, and this year it is estimated that 
our national income will amount to $67,000,000,000. One year’s 
increase in national income is largely more than the increase in 
the national debt. 
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Besides that, during the 614 years of the Roosevelt administration 
we have built up the Nation’s roads to a marvelous degree; we have 
spent much for public buildings of every kind, nature, and descrip- 
tion, including many schoolhouses and much-needed courthouses; 
we have built up a system of rural electrification that will greatly 
benefit the rural population of America; we have built marvelous 
parks for the proper recreation of the people; we have built up air 
transportation for the benefit of all the people; we have established 
a system of social security in this country for the benefit of the 
unemployed, for the benefit of the aged, for the benefit of the help- 
less, and for the benefit of all those who work for their daily bread. 
Only this year we have revised, amended, and made better these 
social-security laws. We have amended the Securities and Exchange 
laws, which laws have done so much to protect American investors. 
At this session of Congress we gave the President authority to con- 
solidate Government bureaus and commissions, and we believe this 
will prove of benefit. We have built self-liquidating power dams 
all over the country, thereby reducing electric rates to the people. 

Because of world conditions, we have been obliged to spend several 
billions more on our Army and our Navy than we otherwise would 
have spent; we have loaned millions of dollars to men and women 
all over the country for the improvement and the saving of their 
homes and farms; we have furnished the money with which to 
build great and needed dams throughout the country, notably in 
the Tennessee River Valley, in the Columbia River Valley, in the 
Colorado River Valley, and on numerous other watercourses in 
America. While requiring large initial outlays, all of these amounts 
will be paid back in full. å 

We have added to our criminal laws the better to protect o 
citizens from lawbreakers and racketeers. 

We have tried our best in making our laws to put employers and 
employees on a surer and firmer foundation, providing for better 
and more stable wages and for retirement funds for the old age of 
workers. 

Laws have been passed strengthening the R. F. C., and that or- 
ganization has done a wonderful work in restoring business. It is 
one of the large successes of this administration. During this 
administration the R. F. C. profits have amounted to some $2,000,- 
000,000, all of which belongs to the Government, and, of course, 
constitutes a credit on the $40,000,000,000 national debt that we 
owe. . 

During the Roosevelt administration we have spent $15,846,734,000 
for relief to keep people from starving. The figures are as follows: 
$1, 335, 652, 000 

2,379, 098, 000 
2, 523, 480, 000 
3, 254, 195, 000 
2, 868, 777, 000 
3, 485, 532, 000 


To this amount must be added $1,477,000,000 for the present fiscal 
year, making a grand total of $17,323,734,000. It will be noted that 
the amount appropriated for the next fiscal year has been reduced 
to less than half last year’s appropriations, and the expense of 
administering relief has been in like manner greatly reduced, and 
we believe that under the present system all needy persons will 
receive the help they need to get by with. 

It is true that the present administration has increased the 
public debt, about $19,000,000,000 in round numbers, less R. F. C. 
profits of about $2,000,000,000, leaving a net increase of $17,000,- 
000,000—and it is seen that approximately $17,000,000,000 has been 
spent for public relief. This money has been spent by the Con- 
gress; and although I have not examined the record votes, it is 
my recollection that a large majority of both Democrats and Re- 
publicans voted for all of these relief bills. Who will say that this 
money ought not to have been so used? The States did not have 
the money and the cities did not have the money to spend for this 
relief work. The Federal Government, therefore, was obliged to 
make the appropriations, and they have been made. For the most 
part, these moneys have been spent wisely and economically. Those 
who complain of the increase of the national debt are in the atti- 
tude of complaining of these appropriations for these purposes. 
My personal opinion is that we have gotten out of the mire in 
which we found ourselves in 1932 with marvelous skill and ability, 
and the amount appropriated for relief for the fiscal year 1939-40 
is only about one-half of what it was in 1938, which shows that 
the long contest with the economic depression is on the wane. 

In considering the increase of the national debt there is another 
item to be noted, and that is that the total debts of the States, 
counties, and municipalities amounted to $19,517,000,000 in 1932 
and today they amount to $19,170,000,000. This is because the 
Federal Government has assumed so large a share of relief. 

It is true that three pieces of legislation, greatly needed and all 
favored by the administration, were not approved by this Congress. 
One was the Neutrality Act, which should have been passed by all 
means. Our present neutrality law is indefensible and should be 
changed so that America can sell her goods abroad at any time to 
anyone and under any circumstances, provided only that the pur- 
chasers are able to pay for such goods. The cash-and-carry plan 
of our Secretary of State, Cordell Hull, as eloquently presented by 
him, is fine. The neutrality law which we now have is more likely 
to get us into war than it is to keep us out. I believe there will be 
@ revision of this law at the next session of Congress, 

Second, the amendment to the housing law was defeated, and 
this was a misfortune. It will certainly be passed at the next 
session of Congress. 
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Third, the lending bill, in proper form, should have been passed. 
It would have made our present up-turn in business much safer, 
and under the lending management of Mr. Jesse H. Jones it would 
not have cost the Government anything. 

The truth is that the Roosevelt administration and the Congress 
have done a marvelous job for the American people. Our country 
is getting in better condition every day. Let us quit croaking and 
get to work. The only kind of prosperity worth having is that 
which you work for. 

I note that our Republican friends are claiming that they have 
made great progress during this session of Congress toward finding 
an issue for 1940. I am afraid that all they have got is an exalted 
optimism and a desire for the offices. They have no issue in the 
increase of the public debt, because the public debt was increased 
solely and alone for relief purposes, and a majority of the Repub- 
licans in both Houses voted for every relief bill. I mention again 
that our increase in the national debt is some $17,000,000,000 plus, 
and our appropriations for relief almost the identical sum. The 
money was spent to keep the people from starving. Who is there 
base enough to deny relief to the starving? So that issue fades. 

Their next complaint is about what are called New Deal 
measures. They cannot make an issue out of these complaints, 
because a large majority of them in both Houses yoted for nearly 
every one of the New Deal measures. They voted for relief, as I 
have stated; they voted for the various aids to agriculture, includ- 
ing the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, the Surplus 
Commodity Act, the Seed Loan Acts, and the Commodity Credit 
Corporation Act; the Civilian Conservation Act; the Maritime Com- 
mission Act; the Public Works Act; the Works Progress Act; the Na- 
tional Youth Administration Act; for the Banking Act, especially 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation Act was earnestly ad- 
vocated by them and even by one of their leading candidates for 
the Presidency, Mr. VANDENBERG; they voted for the increases in 
the Army and the Navy, known as the National Defense Act; they 
voted for the Social Security Act and kindred acts; they voted 
for the Securities and e Act; most of them voted for the 
N. R. A. and the National Bituminous Coal Commission Acts, 
which were declared unconstitutional; they voted for the Farm 
Tenancy Acts, the Parity Payment Act, and for every other Roose- 
velt administration act substantially, save the Court reform bill, 
which was not. passed, but the objects of which were accomplished 
by public debate. 

If ever there was a political party without an issue it is the Re- 
publican Party at this good hour. It is true that they said the 
W. P. A. should be turned over to the States, but they cannot make 
an issue out of that question, because they could not get anyone 
to believe the Federal Government should appropriate money and 
turn it over to the States to be administered. They also complain 
about particular instances of dishonesty in the administration of 
the W. P. A., and there have been particular instances of dishonesty 
in that organization; but the persons responsible have been tried, 
convicted, and punished. So that issue is out of the way. 

They have not been able to find a single Teapot Dome, a single 
naval oil scandal, a single dishonest Cabinet member, and not even 
a Veterans’ Bureau scandal. They have multitudes of complaints, 
but they have not found an issue in 7 years of Roosevelt’s adminis- 
tration. They certainly can get no issue out of that administra- 
tion. They will be obliged to get a candidate who has not been 
in Congress, for any candidate who has been in Congress any length 
of time has voted for the New Deal or administration measures. 

As I stated before, all our Republican friends have in this next 
campaign is an exalted optimism and a real desire to get into office 
again. They have no issue; they only have complaints and claim 
to believe that they could have managed the country better during 
the last 7 years. They were in power 12 years from 1921 to 1933. 
They never passed a single measure for the benefit of the plain 
people of this country, and when the Democrats came in and passed 
all these measures they voted for them; and we all know that if, 
by any mischance, they could get into power again they never 
would repeal any of the laws now placed on the statute books by the 
Democrats, but would leave them just as they are. 


Rural Electrification—Dedication of Four-County 
Power Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 
OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


ADDRESS BY a JOHN E. RANKIN, OF , AT STATE 


LLEGE, MISS., ON AUGUST 4, 1937 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, under the permission granted 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I am inserting the 
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record of the proceedings of the celebration at the dedica- 
tion of the Four-County Electric Power Association at State 
College, Miss., on Friday, August 4, 1939: 


INTRODUCTION BY HON. W. G. ROBERDS 


Mr. Roperps. Ladies and gentlemen, it is most appropriate that 
the principal address of this occasion should be delivered by the 
Honorable JoHN E. RANKIN, who so ably represents us in the halls 
of the National Congress, and who is more responsible than any 
other man alive for the construction of this great rural power 
project which we are here to dedicate, 

Mr. RANKIN is known throughout the Nation as the father of 
rural electrification. He was co-author of the bill creating the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and has devoted his time and ener- 
gies to bringing its benefits to the people of this section of the 
country, and especially to the people living in the rural districts. 

He conceived the idea and visualized the possibilities, as well as 
the means, of furnishing electric current to the rural sections, 
especially of his own district. By his untiring efforts, his unswerv- 
ing determination, his faithful devotion to the interests of his 
people, together with his great infiuence in Congress and with 
the administration, he has made this celebration possible. He 
secured loans through the R. E. A. and donations for labor by the 
W. P. A. for the construction of rural lines and made it possible 
for the farmers in these four counties to enjoy the benefits of 
cheap electricity from the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

There have been many obstacles to overcome, and they have 
been overcome only by his help and leadership. It is but a 
statement of fact to say that but for him we would not be 
celebrating here this evening, and it is extremely doubtful whether 
the thousands of farmers served by these lines would have lived 
to see electric lights in their homes if it had not been for him 
and his untiring devotion to the cause. It gives me great pleas- 
ure to express to him the profound gratitude of everyone served 
by, as well as everyone connected with, this great cooperative 
electric power association, which was organized and is operated, 
not for profit, but for service to the people of these four counties, 

Ladies and gentlemen, I take great pleasure in presenting to 
you the Honorable Johr. E. RANKIN, Member of Congress from 
this district. 

Mr. RANKIN. Ladies and gentlemen, I first want to thank my 
distinguished friend, Judge Roberds, for his generous words, and 
in turn to commend him for the splendid work he has done, 
and the great service he has rendered the people of this district, 
by his diligent efforts in behalf of this Four-County Power Associ- 
ation. I know of no man who has worked harder, or who has 
given more liberally of his time and his energies, to help make 
this project a success, or who has rendered greater assistance 
generally in bringing the blessings of cheap electricity to you 
people than he has. You owe Billy Roberds a lasting debt of 
gratitude for his services in this cause, 

I also want to thank the members of the board of directors 
for their unselfish services in this cause, L. L. Martin, of Macon; 
W. G. Evans and Eugene Hardy, of Columbus; Henry M. Ivy, of 
West Point; and R. L. Carpenter, of Crawford. These men are 
also entitled to your everlasting gratitude for the great work 
they have done in helping to make possible this celebration, and 
enabling you and your children to enjoy the benefits of T. V. A. 
power at T. V. A. rates. 

For my part, it is impossible for me to adequately express my 
feelings on this occasion. This is one of the proudest moments 
of my life. I am seeing one of my major dreams come true. 
This celebration marks the culmination of a battle I have waged 
for years to secure cheap electricity for the people I represent, 
and to get it extended to the farmers and others living in the 
rural districts. 

This is a turning point in the history of this section of Missis- 
sippi, and especially of these four counties—Clay, Lowndes, Oktib- 
beha, and Noxubee. For them it is the beginning of a new era 
in our civilization. Today they are moving forward into the 
electric age, in which they are destined to enjoy blessings, com- 
forts, and conyeniences of which they had scarcely dreamed a few 
years ago. 

Consumers in every one of the 10 counties in this district are 
now getting T. V. A. power at the T. V. A. yardstick rates. Every 
county in the district now has a rural electrification program that 
supplies electricity to the farmers’ homes, bringing to them all 
the comforts and conveniences that city life affords, without the 
noise, municipal taxes, and other draw-backs and disadvantages of 
the large congested centers. 

In a few days the facilities now owned by the private power 
company in these four counties will be purchased and the people 
served by them will have their rates reduced to the T. V. A. yard- 
stick levels. This will be the first congressional district in the 
United States to have every human being that turns an electric 
switch securing power at the T. V. A. rates and having it delivered 
to the farmers in the rural districts at those rates. It is true that 
we have not reached every farm home yet, but we are on our 
way, and expect to reach everyone who wants it in the course of 
time. 

When I first went to Congress I visited Muscle Shoals and made 
an investigation of the probable benefits to be derived from that 
great project. I found there a wealth of electric energy richer 
than the diamond mines of Golconda, more valuable than any 
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oil field or any gold mine in the world. On investigation I found 
that every human being in the district I represented lived within 
transmission distance of that dam and was entitled to his pro 
rata share of the electric energy to be produced. I immediately 
joined Senator Norris in his struggle to create the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. He introduced in the Senate and I introduced 
in the House the bill that finally became a law. creating the 
T. V. A. and under which it now operates. 

One of the hardest fights of my congressional career was to 
keep that measure from being sent to an unfriendly conference 
that would have wrecked it. I had it held back until we secured 
an agreement that the provisions of what has become known as 
the Norris-Rankin bill should be retained. 

In this connection I want to pay my tribute to Senator Norris, 
my coworker in this cause, the great leader for the T. V. A. in the 
United States Senate. He is one of the best friends the toiling 
masses of this country ever had. In helping to create and develop 
the T. V. A. he has rendered a service to mankind that will 
forever endear him to the consumers of electric lights and power 
in every State in the Union. 

In his devotion to this cause he has stood as— 


“Constant as the northern star, 
Of whose true fix’d and resting quality 
There is no fellow in the firmament.” 


I also want to acknowledge our debt of gratitude to our great 
President, Franklin D. Roosevelt, without whose support and as- 
sistance, the blessings of cheap electricity which the T. V. A. pro- 
vides would not have been secured for the people of this area, at 
least during this generation. When the history of these trying 
years is written, and the other great questions that now agitate 
the public mind shall have been forgotten, the T. V. A. will stand 
as a lasting monument to his administration, and will take his 
name down the centuries for his services to humanity in fostering 
this, one of the greatest developments of ancient or modern times. 

As I have said before, electricity is the lifeblood of an advanc- 
ing civilization. The cheaper the rates, the more freely it flows, 
and the more freely it flows the greater are its benefits to 
mankind. 

It is the greatest servant the human race has ever known, and 
the only one men or women of ordinary means can afford, and 
they can afford it only when it is supplied to them at reasonable 
rates. For a small outlay, under the T. V. A. rates, one can light 
his home, his barn, his garage, and other outhouses, run his radio, 
operate the fan, the electric iron, the water pump, the refriger- 
ator, and the electric range, and then, if necessary, heat the home 
and do a hundred other things all at the same time—work that 
vona require the employment of dozens of human beings to 

erform. 

Electricity, or at least the use of electricity, is something new 
in this world. It is one of the greatest gifts of God to man, and 
yet it took thousands of years to induce man to accept it. 
Throughout uncounted centuries Almighty God wrote His name in 
the lightning's flash across the face of the storm cloud as a chal- 
lenge or an invitation to mankind to harness and use the greatest 
wealth of energy the world has ever known. 

A little more than 50 years ago Thomas A. Edison, the greatest 
inventive genius of all time, inserted a loop of wire into a vacuum 
tube and generated into it an electric current, thereby creating the 
first electric light, the first incandescent lamp. By that one 
achievement he did more to change the course of civilization than 
has any other man who ever lived in all the tide of time. He not 
only gave us the light with which to illuminate our halls, our 
homes, our streets, and our parks, but he gave us the spark that 
fires the gas to drive the motor machine. He made possible the 
automobile, the radio, the X-ray, the airplane, the submarine, and 
all that other great wealth of electrical machinery and appliances 
with which we conduct the various enterprises of this modern age. 

It is impossible to estimate the debt we owe him. Men of genius 
scale new heights and blaze the way for new and greater accom- 
plishments. Among the great men of genius whose names adorn 
and enrich the pages of history, and who have contributed most 
to the advancement of the human race, none will shine brighter or 
live longer than that of Thomas A. Edison. Rising like a huge 
mountain above the undulating mass of humanity his immortal 
figure will stand in glorified silhouette against the horizon of time, 
sending its radiance down the centuries to come, to be a guide 
and inspiration to toiling men and women of future centuries who 
5 to emulate his lofty example throughout the ages yet 

come. 

I am proud of the part I have played in the creation and promo- 
tion of the Tennessee Valley Authority. Measured in terms of its 
benefits to mankind, it is perhaps the greatest development of 
ancient or modern times. 

The T. V. A., along with the other power policies of this admin- 
istration, has already reduced light and power rates to the ultimate 
consumers of the Nation $625,000,000 a year. Mississipp!'s part of 
that annual saving is $3,730,000; and still the people of the State 
are overcharged $5,396,800 a year. Unless the present rate is re- 
duced in other sections of the State, they will be overcharged next 
year more than $4,000,000; but I am happy to announce that not 
$1 of that overcharge will be paid by the people of the First Con- 
gressional District which I have the honor to represent. 

We will all be getting our electricity at the T. V. A. rates, and if 
the people in the southern and western parts of the State want 
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their rates reduced to the T. V. A. levels, it can be done. The 
power companies can reduce their rates to the T. V. A. levels in 
every community in Mississippi and continue to make a reasonable 
return on their legitimate investments. 

This, in my opinion, is the greatest economic blessing that has 
ever come to the people of this section. It is one that will be here 
for all time to come, or as long as the Tennessee River bears its 
tributes to the sea. Our present contracts last for 20 years, and 
by the time those 20 years shall have passed away, an aroused 
public opinion throughout the Nation will have forced light and 
power rates to the T. V. A. levels, or lower, in every nook and 
corner of the United States. 

As I said, this is a new civilization—the electric age—into which 
we are now moving, and in which we are to witness an electrified 
America. It is indeed worth something to live in this age and 
to see the dawn of this new era. It is worth a great deal more to 
me, as a public servant, to have witnessed the dawning of this 
new day and to realize that I have played a humble part in 
bringing this condition about. But to see its first light break over 
the district I represent, and its first benefits come to the people 
who have honored me with their suffrage, and to whom I owe my 
first and highest duty, brings a degree of satisfaction that I dare 
say has come to few public men on this earth. 

During the years in which I struggled, along with Senator 
Norris, for the creation of the T. V. A., and during the succeeding 
years that I have fought to have these power lines extended 
throughout this area I have been conscious of an abiding convic- 
tion that no service I could ever render to the people of this 
district would be worth so much to them as that of bringing this 
cheap electricity to every home and to every business establish- 
ment in these 10 counties. 

I have been called the “father of rural electrification.” Whether 
I am entitled to that designation or not, I don’t think I am 
assuming too much when I say that I originated the present rural 
electrification program that is now spreading rural power lines 
to the farmers in every State. 

Shortly after the T. V. A. was created, I called a meeting of the 
farmers of Lee County and organized a country-wide rural electri- 
fication association. I then proceeded to perfect similar organ- 
izations in each of the other nine counties in the district. We 
then went to the State legislature and got a law passed permitting 
these associations to incorporate as nonprofit enterprises, for the 
purpose of purchasing power at wholesale from the T. V, A. and 
distributing it to the farmers and other people living in the rural 
sections. Every county in the district has a separate association, 
with the exception of Lee and Itawamba which are combined into 
the Tombigbee Association, and this four-county association com- 
prising the counties of Clay, Lowndes, Oktibbeha, and Noxubee. 

This movement soon spread to the rest of the Nation and today 
constitutes the basis of the program of our national rural elec- 
trification program. 

Two years ago I secured an amendment to a pending bill giving 
us the right to employ W. P. A. labor in order to cut down the 
expenses of the construction of rural power lines throughout the 
Nation. I also secured the adoption of an amendment providing 
$100,000,000 of loans for the construction of rural power lines in 
every State in the Union, and I have exerted every influence of 
which I was capable to see that you people received your pro rata 
share of those benefits. I have succeeded beyond my fondest ex- 
pectations. My cup is running over. I am here today to rejoice 
with you and to celebrate this great event that, as I said, marks 
the greatest turning point in the history of this section of 
Mississippi. 

Nor have I been selfish or played the part of the dog in the 
manger in my attempts to secure for all the American people the 
benefits of cheap electricity. Members of the House who agree 
with me on this subject elected me chairman of what we call the 
power bloc in the House, and in that position I have labored dili- 
gently to assist the people, and especially the farmers, in every 
section of the country to secure electricity at rates based upon the 
cost of generation, transmission, and distribution. 

In doing so we are not interfering with private business, as many 
of our adversaries contend, for the simple reason that this is a 
public business and not a private enterprise. Electricity is a neces- 
sity of life, and the power business is necessarily a monopoly. It 
would be futile for a half dozen companies to serve electricity to 
the same community, for the simple reason that it would make the 
cost prohibitive. Therefore, electricity must be handled by a mo- 
nopoly, and any monopoly of a necessity of life is necessarily a 
public and not a private business. Instead of the Government, or 
a municipality, or the cooperative power associations competing 
with private enterprises in a private business, private enterprises 
are engaging in a public business and have been demanding a 
monopoly in order that they might impose upon the helpless con- 
sumers of electricity the highest rates the traffic will bear. 

In some sections of the country it is charged that we are able to 
use cheap electricity throughout this section only because of the 
Government's subsidizing the T. V. A. That charge is utterly 
false. If the T. V. A. can sell 60 percent of its power load at the 
present wholesale rates it can amortize and pay for the entire 
investment in 25 years, together with the interest and all the 
overhead expenses. 

But they tell us that water power is so much cheaper than 
power produced with coal, gas, or oil, that it is driving the coal 
industry out of business. That statement is untrue. Electricity 
can be produced with coal in the coal-producing States at from 
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2 to 4 mills a kilowatt-hour, or at a lower rate than that at which 
the municipalities and cooperative associations are buying power 
wholesale from the T. V. A. It can be produced, and is being 
produced, by oil or natural gas, for less than 2 mills a kilowatt- 
hour in the oil and gas fields of Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, and 
Oklahoma. That power, whether produced by oil, gas, or coal, 
could be distributed to the ultimate consumers in every State in 
this Union at the T. V. A. rates, with a reasonable profit and with- 
cut loss to legitimate investors; and it will be so distributed when- 
ever the people in every State rise up and demand it. 

We have reduced rates in this district alone approximately 
$2,000,000 a year. If the people throughout the district during the 
coming year had to pay the rates they were paying 6 years ago, 
before the T. V. A. was created, and its yardstick rates published 
to the world, the consumers in these 10 counties alone would pay 
an annual overcharge amounting to more than $2,000,000. At 10 
cents a pound, that would equal 40,000 bales of cotton, or an 
average of 4,000 bales to the county, that you people would be 
required to pay in tribute to the 2 interests each year if you 
used the same amount of electricity you are now using and paid 
the rates private interests were charging you 6 years ago, when the 
private power companies were buying this same power at Muscle 
Shoals for 2 mills a kilowatt-hour wholesale, or for less than one- 
half of the wholesale rate now charged by the T. V. A. 

Six years ago 50 kilowatt-hours of electricity a month cost a 
residential consumer in this district $4.60; it now costs him $1.50. 
Six years ago 100 kilowatt-hours a month cost $8.60; it now costs 
$2.50. At that time 1,000 kilowatt-hours a month cost $66.10; it 
now costs $8.90. This will give you an idea of what these reduc- 
tions in rates mean. The T. V. A. rates are not too low; if any- 
thing they are too high, and will be reduced as time goes on and 
the load increases. One cent a kilowatt-hour for the first 100 
kilowatt-hours a month is added in the rural sections to amortize 
the lines. No taxes will be imposed for that purpose. 

It is impossible to estimate the great benefits this will bring to 
the people of this area, and especially to the farmers, the people 
living in the rural districts. It will not only light their homes, 
their halls, their barns, and their outhouses, but it will enable 
them to use the radio that will bring into their homes the finest 
music and the best entertainment as well as the news of the world. 
It will enable them to use the electric iron and the washing ma- 
chine, as well as the water pump, to lift from the shoulders of the 
farmer and his family those great burdens of drudgery under which 
they have struggled throughout the centuries. It will also bring 
to them the refrigerator to afford comforts and economies surpass- 
ing anything they have yet known. It will add to the con- 
veniences and to the profits of every business enterprise, even in 
the remotest rural district. It will make farm life more profitable, 
more pleasant, more attractive, and will increase the value of every 
acre of farm land. It will stimulate our program of agricultural 
diversification and help to some day make this one of the greatest 
dairy and poultry districts in the world. 

It has put this district out in front as the leader in this onward 
march of modern progress and will take it on down to future gen- 
erations, as Henry Grady once said, holding high the torch, and 
making light the way up which all other sections of the world 
must come in God's appointed time. 


The United States Government Housing Program 
Absolutely Necessary and Must Be Continued 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, since the House denied to 
us the opportunity to debate and vote upon the housing bill, 
I wish to state why I voted to adopt the rule and my views 
on this most important subject. 

The Public Works Administration was the first agency 
that initiated the movement of slum clearance, substituting 
therefor model apartments for the use of the underprivi- 
leged. In 1937 Congress passed the United States Housing 
Act. The present bill was to extend that act in order to 
bring the benefits to a greater number of people. 

We representatives who come from the cities know too 
well the seriousness of the housing problem. We know that 
for too long nothing was done to help the plight of the 
millions who live in slums; not until 1937 was a start in that 
direction made. When Congress passed the United States 
Housing Act new hope was given to the slum dweller and 
the low-income worker, and why we now wish to change 
our minds is beyond human understanding. 
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In the large cities of the United States, such as Chicago, 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, New 
Orleans, and many others, a great proportion of the houses, 
the so-called tenements, had, because of their extreme age, 
become dilapidated and unfit for human occupancy. Due 
to the lack of better quarters these people with low incomes 
have necessarily remained in these buildings, which were 
not equipped with proper plumbing, lighting, toilets, or 
bathroom facilities. They swelter in the summer and freeze 
in the winter. The Housing Act changed these conditions 
and gave some of these people an opportunity to live in 
better buildings with proper light and air, landscaped with 
trees and plants, so that their outlook in life is a better and 
happier one. 

Other countries have years before realized that such a prob- 
lem must be remedied, and we note that England, Wales, 
Switzerland, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, and Norway em- 
barked upon government housing, as a result of which many 
benefits were extended to their people. 

We know that slums are in a great way responsible for 
crime; we know that slums are in a great way responsible for 
juvenile delinquency; we know that slums are in a great way 
responsible for disease; we know that slums are in a great way 
responsible for loss of life caused by fire hazards; we know 
that slums are in a great way responsible for impairment of 
civic morale. Yet why are some opposed to so meritorious a 
measure? 

The $800,000,000 was to be lent to States, counties, and 
municipalities for the purpose of providing and constructing 
housing facilities for the poor people of this Nation. This 
would eliminate slum areas. The bill provided $200,000,000 for 
rural housing. However, the measure would have actually cost 
the Government little in comparison with the great benefits 
we would derive. The money was to be lent to the housing 
authorities, the security for such loans being the housing 
projects themselves. I am informed that the bonds now being 
issued for projects now under construction are in great de- 
mand by the banks. I am sure that the new bonds would have 
been taken up at favorable rates to the Government. The 
Government would have obtained the money needed for 
the loans at an average cost of 196 percent and disbursed it 
at 3 percent, leaving a wide margin for maintenance and 
operation. 

Not alone would the passage of this bill have provided 
decent homes for approximately 2,000,000 slum dwellers, but 
also of great importance it would have provided employment 
for nearly 500,000 workers. What a stimulus to business! 
I am a builder and know that there is nothing so effective 
in improving business conditions as an active construction 
and building industry. The railroads, the factories, the 
quarries, the mines, the mills, the professional workers, of 
course, all trades, including the bricklayers, the plasterers, 
the stone masons, the lathers, the carpenters, the plumbers, 
the steamfitters, the concrete workers, the painters, the elec- 
tricians, and, of course, those in the haulage business, com- 
prising chauffeurs, teamsters, and helpers and many others, 
would gain by such a plan. All labor organizations were 
solidly behind the enactment of the bill. Many commercial 
and farm organizations endorsed its worthiness. 

Twenty-eight States have passed enabling legislation; 350 
local agencies have been organized; a tremendous start has 
been made and is now being stopgapped. 

I repeat, good public housing is beneficial, not alone to the 
slum dweller but to the taxpayers, for it reduces the cost of 
fire protection; it reduces the cost of police protection; it 
reduces the cost of hospitalization; it reduces the cost of 
maintaining the social service, courts, reformatories, and 
penal institutions; it reduces the cost of relief, for workers 
have opportunities to obtain jobs and use their skill. 

Although the work of those in favor of housing has been 
temporarily impeded, I am sure that this legislation will and 
must come before this House at the opening of the next 
Session of Congress, and that we will pass it. We must go 
forward to better housing for the finest Nation in the world. 
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Résumé of Laws Pertaining to Veterans’ Benefits 
oe in the Seventy-Sixth Congress, First 
ession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, during this session of the 
Seventy-sixth Congress both Houses have been deeply con- 
cerned with the welfare of those who served their country in 
times of war. 

For the information of my colleagues and my many veteran 
friends throughout the United States, I am inserting here- 
with a résumé of the laws pertaining to veterans’ benefits 
enacted at this session as well as a list of bills affecting vet- 
erans which were vetoed by President Roosevelt. 

Public, No. 18, Seventy-sixth Congress, April 3, 1939: 

Section 5 of this act which provides for the national de- 
fense contains authority for the President to order Reserve 
officers for active duty with the Regular Army. The act con- 
tains certain conditions and limitations pertaining thereto 
and includes the following proviso: 

Provided further, That all officers, warrant officers, and enlisted 
men of the Army of the United States, other than the officers and 
enlisted men of the Regular Army, if called or ordered into the 
active military service by the Federal Government for extended 
military service in excess of 30 days, and who suffer disability or 
death in line of duty from disease or injury while so employed 
shall be deemed to have been in the active military service during 
such period and shall be in all respects entitled to receive the 
same pensions, compensation, retirement pay, and hospital benefits 
as are now or may hereafter be provided by law or regulation for 
officers and enlisted men of corresponding grades and length of 
service of the Regular Army. 

By Executive Order No. 8099, dated April 28, 1939, the Presi- 
dent determined that the Veterans’ Administration would 
award the retired cases upon certifications of eligibility se- 
cured from the War Department in each individual case. 

Public, No. 62, Seventy-sixth Congress, May 3, 1939: 

This act provides domiciliary care, medical and hospital 
treatment, and burial benefits, under section 6 of Public, No. 2, 
Seventy-third Congress, as amended, and section 17 of Pub- 
lic, No. 2, Seventy-third Congress, for veterans of the War 
with Spain, including the Boxer Rebellion, and Philippine 
Insurrection, who entered the active service after August 
12, 1898, and who did not participate in the Philippine In- 
surrection or Boxer Rebellion, or leave the continental limits 
of the United States for service in Guam, Cuba, or Puerto 
Rico. 

Prior to the enactment of this act, these veterans, although 
they had their service pensions restored to them under Pub- 
lic Law No. 269, Seventy-fourth Congress, August 13, 1935, 
were not entitled to hospitalization, domiciliary care, or 
burial benefits under Public, No. 2, Seventy-third Congress, 
March 20, 1933, and the Veterans’ Regulations promulgated 
thereunder. 

Public, No. 109, Seventy-sixth Congress, June 2, 1939: 

This act provides for payment not to exceed $50 for the 
transfusion of blood by members and former members of 
the Military Establishment, and by employees of the United 
States Government. 

Prior to the enactment of this act the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration was precluded from making payment to non-mili- 
tary employees who donated blood for transfusion for vet- 
erans hospitalized in Veterans’ Administration facilities by 
reason of the limitation imposed by section 1765, Revised 
Statutes, which provides that— 

No officer in any branch of the public service, or any other 
person whose salary, pay, or emoluments are fixed by law or 


regulations, shall receive any additional pay, extra allowance, 
or compensation, in any form whatever, for the disbursement of 
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public money, or for any other service or duty whatever, unless 
the same is authorized by law, and the appropriation therefor 
explicitly states that it is for such additional pay, extra allow- 
ance, or compensation. 

The act of February 9, 1927, was enacted in order to 
remove the prohibition against the payment of extra com- 
pensation to any member or former member of the Military 
Establishment who furnishes blood for transfusion to a mem- 
ber or former member of the Military Establishment. Public, 
No. 109, extends the authority of the above act so as to in- 
clude all Government employees, civilian as well as military. 

Public, No. 129, Seventy-sixth Congress, June 13, 1939: 

This act authorizes commissioning aviation cadets in the 
Naval and Marine Corps Reserves upon completion of train- 
ing, and provides in section 7 as follows: 

Government life insurance issued im accordance with section 
5 of the act of April 15, 1935 (34 U. S. C. 846), shall continue when 
an aviation cadet is commissioned pursuant to this act; the pre- 
miums thereon shall be deducted from the pay of the officers con- 
cerned and paid by the Secretary of the Navy to the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs. When released from active duty or discharged 
they shall have the option of continuing such insurance at their 
own expense. 


Section 5 of the act of April 15, 1935, provided for the issu- 
ance to aviation cadets during their period of active duty, 
Government life insurance in the amount of $10,000, the pre- 
miums to be paid out of current appropriations of the Navy 
Department. Following the commissioning of these cadets, 
such insurance shall continue under the provisions of Public 
Law No. 129, supra, but the premiums are to be deducted from 
the pay of the officers concerned. 

Public, No. 146, Seventy-sixth Congress, June 21, 1939: 

Entitled “An act to extend further time for naturalization 
to alien veterans of the World War under the act approved 
May 25, 1932 (47 Stat. 165), to extend the same privileges to 
certain veterans of countries allied with the United States 
during the World War, and for other purposes,” amended the 
act of May 25, 1932, as amended, extending from May 25, 
1938, to May 25, 1940, the privilege heretofore granted aliens 
who fought in the allied armies during the World War to be- 
come citizens of this country. The prior act also provided that 
he must prove good moral character for 2 years immediately 
preceding the date of his petition. Public, No. 146, changes 
the period to 5 years. 

Public Resolution No. 24, Seventy-sixth Congress, June 30, 
1939: ` 

This resolution making appropriations for work relief and 
relief for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1940, provides in 
section 7 (a) that the funds appropriated therein, together 
with the balance of funds heretofore appropriated or allo- 
cated to the United States Employees’ Compensation Com- 
mission under the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 
1938, or prior emergency relief appropriation acts, shall be 
available for payment to Federal agencies for medical and 
hospital services supplied by Federal departments and estab- 
lishments in accordance with the regulation of the Commis- 
sion for injured persons entitled to benefits under the laws 
administered by the United States Employees’ Compensation 
Commission as provided in section 24 of the Relief Act. Sec- 
tion 24 reads as follows: 

The provisions of the act of February 15, 1934 (48 Stat. 351), as 
amended, relating to disability or death compensation and benefits 
shall apply to persons (except administrative employees qualifying 
as civil employees of the United States) receiving compensation 
from the eppropriations in this joint resolution for services ren- 
dered as employees of the United States: Provided, That this section 
shall not apply in any case coming within the purview of the 
workmen’s compensation law of any State, Territory, or possession, 
or in which the claimant has received or is entitled to receive 
similar benefits for injury or death. 


Section 16 (a) provides that preference shall be determined 
as far as practicable on the basis of relative needs, and shall, 
where relative needs are found to be the same, be given first 
to veterans of the World War and Spanish-American War, 
and veterans of any campaign or expedition in which the 
United States has been engaged—as determined on the basis 
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of the laws administered by the Veterans’ Administration— 
who are in need and are American citizens. 

Subparagraph (b) provides for the removal, under certain 
conditions, from employment of Work Projects Administra- 
tion projects all relief workers, except veterans, who have 
been continuously employed on such projects for more than 
18 months. 

Section 23 gives preference to soldiers, sailors, and marines 
and the widows of such, or the wives of injured soldiers, 
sailors, and marines who themselves are not qualified but 
whose wives are qualified to hold a position in the Govern- 
ment service, for retention in the Federal service in the 
District of Columbia, where their ratings are “good” or 
better. 

Public, No. 166, Seventy-sixth Congress, July 11, 1939: 

This act amended paragraph I, of Veterans Regulation No. 
9 (a), as amended, governing the furnishing of a flag for 
burial purposes and after burial to be given to the next of 
kin of the veteran. Prior to the enactment of this act, flags 
could be furnished only where an honorably discharged vet- 
eran of any war died after discharge. Under this act flags 
may also be furnished in the case of honorably discharged 
veterans of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard 
who die after discharge, provided they completed at least 
one enlistment or were discharged for disability incurred in 
line of duty. 

Public, No. 179, Seventy-sixth Congress, July 15, 1939: 

This act extends the benefits of the United States Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act to members of the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps and of the Enlisted Reserve Corps of the Army 
who are physically injured in line of duty while performing 
active duty or engaged in authorized training, or die as the 
result of such injury. 

Public, No. 196, Seventy-sixth Congress, July 19, 1939: 

This act restores certain benefits to World War veterans 
suffering with paralysis, paresis, or blindness, or who are 
helpless or bedridden. 

With certain limitations, this act restored to the compen- 
sation rolls those World War veterans on the rolls March 
19, 1933, under that part of section 200, World War Veterans’ 
Act, 1924, as amended, which provides as follows: 

No person suffering from paralysis, paresis, or blindness shall be 
denied compensation by reason of willful misconduct, nor shall 
any person who is helpless or bedridden as a result of any dis- 
ability be denied compensation by reason of willful misconduct. 

The act further provides death compensation for widows 
and children of such veterans who die or have died from dis- 
ease or injury, service connection of which is or would have 
been established under the provisions of this act. These 
benefits are payable under Public Law No. 484, Seventy-third 
Congress, June 28, 1934, as amended, which act provides com- 
pensation at rates somewhat lower than war-service-con- 
nected death rates where the veteran at time of death was 
suffering from World War service-connected disability. 

The service-connected blind cases on the rolls March 19, 
1933, were restored to the rolls by section 26 of Public Law 
No. 141, March 28, 1934. 

The limitations heretofore referred to are: (1) The act 
restores only those veterans who were on the rolls March 19, 
1933, and who entered the service prior to November 12, 1918, 
or, as to Russian service, before April 2, 1920; (2) the pre- 
sumptively service-connected cases do not have the full 
amount of compensation restored, but same must be reduced 
by 25 percent under the provisions of sections 27 and 28 
of Public Law No. 141, Seventy-third Congress; (3) by mak- 
ing the restoration subject to sections 27 and 28 of Public 
Law No. 141, Seventy-third Congress; cases of fraud, mis- 
representation of a material fact, or unmistakable error as 
to conclusions of fact or law are excluded and the act does 
not apply to persons as to whom clear and unmistakable 
evidence discloses that the disease, injury, or disability had 
inception before or after the period of active military or naval 
service, unless such injury, disease, or disability is shown to 
have been aggravated during such service; and in any review 
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of the case of any veteran to whom compensation was being 
paid on March 19, 1933, for such service-connected disability 
reasonable doubts shall be resolved in favor of the veteran, 
the burden of proof being on the Government. 

Payments to veterans restored to the rolls under the provi- 
sions of the act are effective the date of enactment of the 
act and payments to widows and children are effective from 
the date of enactment or date of filing claim therefor, which- 
ever is the later. 

Public, No. 198, Seventy-sixth Congress, July 19, 1939: 

This act provides certain benefits for World War veterans 
and their dependents. 

Section 1 of this act amends section 1 of Public Law No. 
484, Seventy-third Congress, June 28, 1934, and pertains to 
payment of compensation to dependents of deceased World 
War veterans where the veteran’s death is not shown to have 
been due to service. 

Section 1 liberalizes the existing Jaws in those cases where 
the veteran was honorably discharged after having served 
90 days or more, or having served less than 90 days, was 
discharged for disability incurred in service in line of duty, 
so that compensation is payable if at the time of the vet- 
eran’s death he had a disability directly or presumptively 
incurred in or aggravated by service in the World War for 
which compensation would be payable if the disability were 
10 percent or more in degree. In other words, in those 
cases where the veteran had 90 days’ honorable service or 
was discharged for disability incurred in service in line of 
duty it will not be necessary that we have a service-con- 
nected disability 10 percent or more disabling, but he must 
have a disability for which compensation would be payable 
if 10 percent or more in degree. 

This section establishes a new income limitation providing 
that payment of compensation shall not be made to any 
widow without child or a child whose annual income exceeds 
$1,000, or to a widow with a child or children whose annual 
income exceeds $2,500 and exempts payments of war risk 
term insurance, United States Government life (converted) 
insurance and adjusted compensation from consideration as 
income. This income limitation is similar to that employed 
under existing law for nonservice-connected benefits under 
Veterans’ Regulations No. 1 (a), as amended, part III. This 
new income limitation is substituted for the preexisting 
limitation of requirement for exemption from payment of a 
Federal income tax. 

This section provides for payment of benefits of sections 
1 to 3, inclusive, from the date of death where application 
is filed within 1 year thereafter and in other cases from 
the date of application, except that compensation authorized 
cannot be effective prior to the date of enactment. 

Section 2 of the act provides for increased rates of death 
compensation to widows under Public Law No. 484, Seventy- 
third Congress, as amended. The prior rate to widow alone 
Was $22 per month and the rate to widow with one child 
was $30. Section 2 provides a rate of $30 per month for 
a widow but no child, and $38 per month for a widow with 
one child. No change was made in the rates for children. 
The total compensation limitation was changed from $56 
to $64 in view of the increase for widows. 

Section 3 of the act made formal changes in section 4 of 
Public Law No. 484, Seventy-third Congress, so as to conform 
with the amendments made by the act. 

Section 4 of the act provides hospitalization and domicili- 
ary care in Veterans’ Administration facilities for retired 
officers and enlisted men of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard who served honorably during a war period 
as recognized by the Veterans’ Administration, on a parity 
with other war veterans. 

Under Veterans’ Regulation No. 6 (c), paragraph 1 (f), in 
effect prior to date of enactment of this act, hospital treat- 
ment of retired officers and enlisted men was granted pro- 
viding that part of the retired person’s service was in 
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wartime. That treatment was provided only in facilities 
under direct and exclusive jurisdiction of the Veterans’ 
Administration and with due regard to available beds. A per 
diem rate was charged to such patients for treatment of 
tuberculosis—officers, $1.50; enlisted men, $1; general medi- 
cal and surgical disorders or psychoses—oflicers, $1; enlisted 
men, 65 cents. 

Retired officers or enlisted men, except emergency officers 
of the World War, while being furnished hospital treatment 
were not formerly subject to reduction of retirement pay as 
provided by paragraph VI (A) of Veterans’ Regulation No. 6 
series, which provides in effect that where any disabled 
veteran who has neither wife, child, nor dependent parent 
is being furnished hospital treatment, institutional or domi- 
ciliary care by the United States or any political subdivision 
thereof, pension, compensation, or emergency officers’ retire- 
ment pay shall not exceed $15 and the amount payable to 
such disabled veterans entitled to pension for disability, non- 
service connected, shall not exceed $6. Section 4 of the act 
makes the retired pay subject to the reductions heretofore 
explained under Veterans’ Regulation No. 6 (c), paragraph 
VI (A). 

Section 5 of the act provides increases of death compensa- 
tion to the widows of veterans whose death was due to World 
War service. The prior rate of $30 per month for a widow 
under 50 years of age was increased to $38 per month. The 
prior rate of $37.50 for widows, aged 50 to 65 years, was 
eliminated and those widows became entitled to $45 per 
month on a parity with widows, age 65 years or over. These 
increases are subject to the limitation contained in Public 
Law No. 304, Seventy-fifth Congress, that they cannot be 
paid in the event the monthly payment of compensation 
under Veterans’ Regulation No. 1 (g), and the monthly pay- 
ment of yearly renewable term insurance or automatic in- 
surance aggregates or exceeds the amount of compensation 
authorized by the act. United States Government life (con- 
verted) insurance has been eliminated from the limitation. 
It is to be noted that there is no change made in the rates 
for children or dependent parents, although by the removal 
of the United States Government life (converted) insurance 
limitation it is possible that some will become entitled to 
increased rates who were formerly barred. 

Section 6 of the act contains an amendment to Veterans’ 
Regulation No. 1 (a), as amended, part I, paragraph II (k), 
which formerly provided that if a disabled person as the 
result of service-incurred disability had suffered the anatomi- 
cal loss or the loss of the use of only one foot, or one hand, or 
one eye, the rate of pension would be increased by $25 per 
month. This section of the act increases the additional com- 
pensation from $25 to $35 per month. This provision applies 
to World War and Spanish-American War, including the 
Boxer Rebellion and Philippine Insurrection service-con- 
nected cases. It also includes those Regular Establishment 
cases where the disability resulted from an injury received in 
line of duty in actual combat in a military expedition or 
military occupation. 

Section 7 of the act provides that on and after the date of 
enactment, the rate of interest charged on any loan secured 
by a lien on United States Government life—converted—in- 
surance shall not exceed 5 percent per annum. Under sec- 
tion 301 of the World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended, 
loan privileges under United States Government life-insur- 
ance policies are provided for, but the law does not provide 
for any specific rate of interest to be charged on any loan 
secured by a lien on such insurance. The determination of 
this rate is, therefore, made by the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs. Up to the passage of section 7 of this act, the rate of 
interest on such loans was always 6 percent per annum. 

Public, No. 213, Seventy-sixth Congress, July 25, 1939: 

This act amends section 5 of the act of April 3, 1939 (Public, 
No. 18, 76th Cong.), as follows: 


That section 5 of the act approved April 3, 1939 (Public, No. 18, 
76th Cong.), is hereby amended by inserting after the comma in 
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line 5 of the final proviso of that section the expression “other than 
for service with the Civilian Conservation Corps.” 

This act excludes Reserve officers of the Army on duty with 
the C. C. C. from the provisions of section 5 of the act ap- 
proved April 3, 1939, which grants to personnel of the Army 
of the United States—other than Regular personnel—on ex- 
tended active duty under an order or call for periods in excess 
of 30 days and who suffer death or disability from sickness 
or injury in line of duty, the right to receive the same pen- 
sions, compensation, retirement pay, and hospitalization as 
is now or may hereafter be provided for personnel of the 
Regular Army of the same grade and length of service. This 
act carries out the recommendation of the President made in 
message of April 20, 1939, to the Congress, 

Public, No. 250, Seventy-sixth Congress, August 1, 1939: 
This act increases the amount of Federal aid to State or 
Territorial homes for the support of disabled soldiers and 
Sailors of the United States from $120 per annum, as con- 
tained in the act of August 27, 1888, as amended, to $240 per 
annum. It further includes hospitalized cases and provides 
for payment from date of determination of eligibility by the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

Public, No. 257, Seventy-sixth Congress, August 4, 1939: 
This act provides pensions to members of the Regular Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, based upon such 
service after April 21, 1898, who become disabled by reason 
of their service therein, other than during a period of war, 
at rates equivalent to 75 percent of the compensation or 
pension payable to war veterans for similar service-connected 
disability under veterans’ regulations promulgated by the 
President under Public, No. 2, Seventy-third Congress, March 
20, 1933. 

The rates under prior laws for this group ranged from $6 
per month for 10-percent disability to $45 per month for 
total disability, with higher rates for certain specific dis- 
abilities up to $125 per month. This act increases the rates 
to from $7.50 per month for a 10-percent disability to $75 
per month for total disability, with higher rates for certain 
specific disabilities up to $187.50 per month. 

Public, No. 279, Seventy-sixth Congress, August 5, 1939: 
This act provides that awards of death pension shall be 
effective as of the date of death of a veteran of the Spanish- 
American War, including the Boxer Rebellion and the Philip- 
pine Insurrection, if claim is filed within 1 year after the 
death of such veteran. 

This act establishes a uniform effective date for death 
pension awards for the Spanish-American War, the Boxer 
Rebellion, and the Philippine Insurrection, and the provi- 
sions thereof are similar to those contained in section 6 of 
Public, No, 304, Seventy-fifth Congress, August 16, 1937, per- 
taining to effective dates of awards of death compensation 
benefits to dependents of World War veterans. 

Public, No. 326, Seventy-sixth Congress, August 7, 1939: 

This act amended the act entitled “An act to establish a 
Civilian Conservation Corps, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 28, 1937, as amended. 

The first section of this act amended section 1 of the 
foregoing act so as to authorize continuance of its provi- 
sions to July 1, 1943, instead of July 1, 1940, as previously 
provided. 

Section 2 of the act made provisions for an official seal to 
be designated by the Director for the corps, which shall be 
judicially noticed and which shall be preserved in the cus- 
today of the Director. 

Public, No. 359, Seventy-sixth Congress, August 9, 1939: 

This act provides for insanity proceedings in the District 
of Columbia. Section 6 of the act provides for commitment 
by the District Court of the United States for the District of 
Columbia of the insane person to the custody of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration for care and treatment in a Veterans’ 
Administration facility, if there has been filed with the 
court or the commission on mental health, acting under 
the direction of the court, a certificate executed by the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, or his duly authorized 
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representative, showing said insane person to be entitled to 
such care and treatment, and that facilities therefor are 
available. 

Section 7 of the same act, in providing for the proceed- 
ings of the commission on mental health, includes among 
the types of recommendation to the court which may be 
made by the commission— 

That the person is of unsound mind 

And— 


(3) Should be committed to the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
for care and treatment in a Veterans’ Administration facility: 
Provided, That there shall be filed with the court or commission a 
certificate executed by said Administrator or his duly authorized 
representative, showing said person is entitled to such care and 
treatment and that facilities therefor are availabie. 


LIST OF BILLS AFFECTING VETERANS VETOED BY THE PRESIDENT— 
SEVENTY-SIXTH CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 
Public bills 

H.R.985. A bill to authorize the Secretary of War to 
furnish certain markers for certain graves. 

H. R. 5450. A bill to extend the time within which applica- 
tions for benefits under the World War Adjusted Compensa- 
tion Act, as amended, may be filed. 

Private omnibus bills 

H. R. 6898. A bill granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain helpless and dependent children of veterans 
of the Civil War. 

H. R. 6899. A bill granting pensions to certain veterans of 
the Civil War. 


Relief 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I have given careful thought 
and study to the all-important question now confronting the 
Nation—that of providing material relief and cultural assist- 
ance to the millions of our fellow citizens who are in want— 
and in the outset, set forth the following principles as my 
program: 

First. No one shall be permitted to be without food or care. 

Second. No man or woman who is willing to work shall be 
without a job. 

Third. On all projects, the expenses of which are defrayed 
in whole or in part by the Government, the prevailing rate 
of wages and not the security wage shall prevail. 

Fourth. Not only every child but also each and every adult 
who is desirous of improving his cultural and educational 
status shall be given an opportunity to do so. 

Fifth. Every adult who is desirous of learning a trade shall 
be pt) every available assistance to enable him to achieve 
his goal. 

On Friday, June 16, 1939, the House passed the 1940 relief 
bill, by virtue of which it was hoped to alleviate the condi- 
tion of the unemployed in our country. This bill, a product 
of the Appropriations Subcommittee, which had been giving 
inadequate study to the entire problem surrounding the ques- 
tion of the administering of relief, did not recognize the real 
needs of the Nation. It did not contain many of the provi- 
sions requested by President Roosevelt. It is estimated that 
this will be sufficient to carry some 2,000,000 persons through 
the next fiscal year. It took, however, 1,000,000 off the work 
relief rolls. Such curtailment is serious and augurs ill. It 
was provided that of the entire amount appropriated by the 
bill, $125,000,000 be allotted to the Public Works Administra- 
tion, which was continued for another 2 years. All in all, the 
bill provided $1,755,600,000, which included, in addition to 
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the Works Progress Administration provision, $81,000,000 for 
the National Youth Administration, $123,000,000 for the 
Farm Security Administration, $7,000,000 for the Puerto Re- 
construction Administration, and lesser amounts for other 
agencies connected with the administration of relief. 

I was one of the few men who voted against this bill. 
My vote was an indication of protest. The bill did not go far 
enough. It was highly inadequate. It took, I repeat, 
1,000,000 persons off work relief. Where are they to go? 
What are they to do? Such false economy means stark 
tragedy for most of those million unfortunates. The drastic 
changes effected in this measure, which is far different from 
the one suggested by the administration, was the result of 
an attempt on the part of some opponents of the administra- 
tion to spread the idea that there is conflict between busi- 
ness interests and the President’s program for Government 
spending. Nothing could be further from the truth; and 
the fact that such an attempt was made, is an example of 
the extremes to which these misguided, albeit well-inten- 
tioned, men will go in order to confuse the people and dis- 
credit President Roosevelt. True businessmen are behind 
the President. The anti-Roosevelt businessmen should re- 
member that the work of this country must go on; that the 
improvements so badly needed everywhere must be con- 
structed; and that the people of the country who are now 
idle must be given a chance to earn their living. These are 
not things to argue about; they are the basis of our whole 
civilization. Without them we will unquestionably revert to 
some primitive form of government such as have overtaken 
weak-kneed democracies in Europe. The way to save democ- 
racy is to make people happy. Taking the needy off work 
relief rolls will breed discontent and make the victims easy 
prey for agitators and Communist self-seekers and those who 
would strike at our democracy. Distress and suffering are 
no more popular with our people than they are with any 
other. They expect the Government to govern, and for the 
result to be prosperity. If it is anything else, we may be sure 
that the people are going to find some other kind of govern- 
ment. 

Furthermore, the striking out from the bill of all aid to 
the Federal theater and the Federal arts project generally 
is a clear indication of the lack of thought given by some of 
my colleagues to matters of great importance. They ap- 
parently completely overlooked the fact that the Federal 
theater project gives enjoyment and cultural inspiration to 
more than 20,000,000 persons, most of whom had never be- 
fore gone to a theater. Although all the actors on the 
project were taken from the relief rolls, most of them are 
now earning their way as Thespians in a wholly cooperative 
effort. 

The Negro unit in Birmingham, Ala., produced a comedy 
of local life, Home in Glory. In Reading, Pa., the Federal 
theater project produced Feet on the Ground, concerning 
the life of the Dunkards, early Dutch settlers of that region. 
In Indianapolis it was a play of Hoosier life, The Campbells 
Are Coming; in Asheville, N. C., it was Smoky Joe, a por- 
trait of the mountaineers. The Federal theater project re- 
vived and preserved folklore and sagas, and many old suc- 
cesses were reenacted. In excess of 12,500 theater people, 
divided into nearly 270 units, played to weekly audiences of 
some 500,000 persons, of whom about 100,000 paid admis- 
sion fee. Thus the Federal theater project, which started 
as a partial succor for the unemployed, did that and much 
more; it awakened cultural and aesthetic values in the minds 
of countless of our citizens. Hence, I regard it as most un- 
fortunate that the appropriation to make possible the con- 
tinuation of this project was stricken from the bill. 

Those responsible for this action have apparently forgotten 
that from the time of the founding of the Republic the im- 
portance of culture in the Nation’s life has been appreciated. 
L’Enfant’s plan for Washington is but the first indication of 
the upsurge of creative and aesthetic energies in American 
life. The importation of Italian sculptors to decorate the 
Capitol, the commissioning of John Trumbull to paint murals 
commemorating the American Revolution, the establishing 
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by President Buchanan in 1859 of a Commission of Fine Arts, 
its reestablishment in 1910, are the steps which lead logically 
to the present-day renaissance of the arts in America. My 
colleagues who killed the Federal theater and the Federal 
arts projects, and who declared that the Government should 
not employ the thirty, or forty, or fifty thousand painters, 
sculptors, writers, musicians, actors, dancers, technicians 
who have been or potentially may be employed by these 
projects, run counter to the whole course of American cul- 
ture, as well as to the practice of civilized countries through- 
out the world in all centuries. 

Furthermore, I am definitely in favor of restoring the pre- 
vailing hourly wage, and with equal definiteness urge a revi- 
sion of the 18-month clause which makes mandatory a 
starvation lay-off period. 

Why should those on work relief—W. P. A—be compulsorily 
laid off after 18 months? Private business and enterprise 
cannot yet employ them. Many are heads of families, Their 
plight is cruel and calamitous. A remedy is essential. My 
vote against the bill was a protest against such treatment of 
our needy unemployed. 

Why should skilled workers on W. P. A. construction proj- 
ects be paid less than their fellow workers employed on other 
Government jobs or by private contractors? Why should 
their right to strike be even questioned? Such discrimination 
is commonly justified by the argument that they are not 
regular Government employees but are the unemployed— 
jobless dependents who are permitted to work for their sub- 
sistence during an emergency. Government enterprises 
organized under the W. P. A. have been classified as made 
work,” designed to absorb labor rather than for their intrinsic 
value. How meaningless this classification has become is 
evident as one runs through the list of jobs included in the 
W. P. A. program. Every piece of public construction that 
could possibly be shunted over to the W. P. A. by local au- 
thorities has landed there—the construction and repair of 
public and many private buildings, the laying out of great 
highway systems and parks and playgrounds. The list could 
be stretched indefinitely. 

Moreover, the majority of such projects would have been or 
should have been undertaken in the normal course of events. 
They are public enterprises that any local or national author- 
ity would launch if it could lay hands on sufficient funds. 
Many are nothing more than the necessary functions of up- 
keep and repair, as is evidenced by the W. P. A. fences one sees 
planted about almost every patch of new paving or road exca- 
vation. If they were not financed with Federal money in 
whole or in part, they would have to be included in local 
budgets—and the workers would have to be paid prevailing 
rates of wages. Instead of the prevailing wage rate, skilled 
carpenters, lathers, bricklayers, and so forth, will receive so- 
called “security wages“ -a mere pittance for their skill. They 
are the backbone of our unions and the labor movement. 
Their morale will be shot to pieces. Their unions will break 
up. This is serious business. This wrong must be righted. I 
enlist in the movement to fight the evil. My vote against the 
bill was a protest against such treatment of our skilled 
laborers. 

The above points to this fact—that at the present time 
immediate relief is imperative. Municipalities and State gov- 
ernments in some instances have advanced money for next 
year’s budget, but even under these circumstances they can- 
not meet the demands that are being made upon them. Under 
these circumstances and the immediate requirements to meet 
the situation, they can only turn to the Federal Government 
that speaks for all of us, and that alone can muster all the 
resources of the Nation for the people’s aid. There may be 
honest differences of opinion among our people as to the 
methods best suited for the purpose. We do know that the 
measures promulgated under President Roosevelt’s direction 
brought about a decided upturn in the business and general 
conditions of the country when last used. We cannot now 
turn a deaf ear to the pleas of a helpless people and stand idly 
by relying mainly on natural forces and other measures to 
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bring about recovery. We should not hesitate to repeat those 
measures that were effective before. 

One of the greatest vehicles for starting the ball rolling, 
as it were, is the W. P. A. This agency has done a remark- 
able piece of work. It has completed 43,000 miles of new 
roads and has improved 280,000 miles of roads. It has built 
29,000 new bridges, 313,000 culverts, 153 new airports and 
landing fields, 17,562 new schools and other public buildings, 
4,091 storage dams and 26,663 small dams. It has built 
15,000 miles of water and sewer lines and 471 new swimming 
pools. W. P. A. workers have planted 24,000,000 trees and 
have improved millions of acres of land. 

All these improvements, all this construction, has added 
greatly to our national wealth. All this has increased our 
national assets. Any private business which sets up improve- 
ments in its physical plant considers such improvements as 
assets, and rightly so. In this way, by creating all these 
W. P. A. jobs, we have increased vastly the purchasing power 
of the Nation; and at the same time, in establishing these 
new improvements, we have increased our national wealth. 

Of course, there are those who do not consider this as 
adding wealth to the Nation. They simply consider the 
money that is being spent. They consider one side of the 
ledger—the “red” side. But this is a Nation of vast wealth— 
wealth in excess of $280,300,000,000—and consequently we 
can well afford to increase its funded indebtedness. Our 
total national debt, as of May 14, 1938, is $37,459,233, 698.65. 
England, with a total national debt, as of March 31, 1938, of 
$40,000,000,000—greater than ours—has national wealth of 
$69,000,000,000—much less than ours. France's total na- 
tional debt as of August 31, 1937, is $14,422,162,500, while its 
national wealth of $51,000,000,000 is far less than that of 
our country. These comparisons clearly indicate that we are 
able to withstand an indebtedness even greater than the 
above-stated figure. Our Federal bonds will continue to 
sell easily. In fact, considering our vast national resources, 
our national debt is trifling and insignificant. With the re- 
turn of prosperity this debt can be paid off in comparatively 
few years. During our last period of prosperity we paid off 
over ten billions of our war debt. 

Unfortunately there are a considerable number of our citi- 
zens who do not accept aid to the needy as a necessary and 
proper function of our Government, despite the realistic facts 
indicated by the relief rolls, the employment indices, and the 
grave growth of insecurity among our wage earners. It is 
also a matter of record that not so many years ago there was 
opposition to the abolition of the 12-hour day, to mothers’ 
pension laws, to universal education, to workmen’s compen- 
sation, and other social necessities. Those who opposed re- 
duction of a 12-hour day warned that men would grow lazy 
and indifferent with a shorter working day. Opponents of the 
widows’ pension legislation forecast murders of husbands by 
wives seeking widows’ pension grants. Men would mutilate 
themselves to obtain industrial accident compensation, hos- 
tile critics predicted, The antagonists of universal education 
declared that if free education were extended, everybody 
would be educated and no one would work, except at the most 
pleasant tasks. Today, critics of unemployment relief con- 
tend that unless public aid is discontinued, millions of people 
now on relief will never get off, and America will become a 
nation of work-shy citizens. Such a charge is ridiculous. 

Experience shows that the 8-hour day has not ruined 
American workers. There is no evidence that wives have 
done away with their husbands to collect widows’ pensions. 
As yet we are not a mutilated race as a result of the opera- 
tion of workmen’s compensation. Instead of widespread edu- 
cational opportunities making our young people avoid hard 
work, the college graduate starting at the bottom of the 
ladder has almost become an American tradition. Rather 
than preference for home relief, the great majority of recipi- 
ents regard it as a necessary evil. Every year relief rolls show 
& considerable turn-over. This is evidenced by the closing 
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out of an average of 65,584 cases to private industry and an 
average of 34,873 cases to W. P. A. annually. 

Government aid to the needy is as old as government itself. 
As modern industrial society replaced the old agricultural 
society, governments throughout the world were forced to 
provide against the growing insecurity of vast groups who 
had shifted from independent occupations to jobs at wages 
under the industrial system. Today there are approximately 
1,000,000,000 people covered by social insurance in over 50 
countries throughout the civilized world. 

The depression dramatically called the Nation’s attention 
to the plight of the unemployed. Although several millions 
were jobless before 1930, they were considered to be the re- 
sponsibility of private charitable groups. Those whom pri- 
vate philanthropy could not aid existed upon the bounty of 
friends or relatives, doubled up with other families, huddled 
in shanty towns, did scavenging, or migrated from city to 
city and State to State seeking work or aid. The depression 
ended additional millions of jobs, and those who had been 
supported by the employed were deprived of food and shelter 
along with their newly jobless benefactors. 

The following figures and data give a bird’s-eye picture of 
the splendid work being done by the relief agencies in New 
York City. Multiply this picture a thousandfold and you 
have a panoramic view of the great achievements which 
have been made from coast to coast, in every city, town, and 
hamlet of our country, in bringing assistance, support, and 
new hope to the many needy—to those amongst us who are 
the poor, the helpless, and the aged. 

From January 1, 1934, through June 30, 1938, in New York 
City the Department of Welfare, the Emergency Relief Bu- 
reau, the Works Progress Administration, and their prede- 
cessors expended $1,233,587,000 of Federal, State, and city 
funds for home relief, work relief, free milk and school 
lunches, care of local homeless persons, transient care, and 
administration. 

This huge sum of money served not only to prevent starva- 
tion, homelessness, and suffering for hundreds of thousands 
of families and individuals but, by providing mass purchasing 
power, directly contributed to the improvement of business, a 
benefit felt particularly by the small merchant. 

These funds stimulated the sales of grocers, butchers, 
bakers, vegetable dealers, food markets, fish stores, phar- 
macists, dealers in optical and surgical instruments, coal 
and ice dealers, and a host of others. In addition, land- 
lords and utility companies, who had been faced with the 
alternative of accepting financial losses or exercising poli- 
cies that would have added to the hardships suffered by 
the unemployed and destitute, received payment for their 
services. 

A brief statistical picture of our city’s relief allotments 
from January 1, 1934, through June 30, 1938, reveals that: 
$212,926,000 was expended for food among the various local 
food dealers; $125,350,000 allocated for shelter helped thou- 
sands of landlords to retain their property, meet their taxes, 
maintenance costs, and to improve their holdings: $13,722,000 
for clothing and shoes was distributed to clothing and depart- 
ment stores in the city; $7,797,000 went to local cellarmen for 
purchases of ice or coal; $16,993,000 was spent for gas, elec- 
tricity, and carfares, benefiting utility companies; $4,993,000 
was distributed for medical and nursing care to thousands of 
doctors, nurses, pharmacists, and manufacturers and retail- 
ers of optical and surgical instruments; $4,745,000 went to 
local storekeepers for houeshold supplies purchased by relief 
incipients; $8,955,000 was used for milk for nursing mothers 
and for lunches, milk, and clothing for school children; $69,- 
881,000 was paid to administrative employees, almost half of 
whom would have been on relief if it were not for E. R. B. em- 
ployment, and this money likewise was circulated in the usual 
channels of trade; $6,189,000 was spent for supplies, mate- 
rials, equipment, maintenance, rentals, and other operating 
facilities, all of it finding its way to local tradesmen; $3,874,000 
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was used during the winters for the armory shelter program, 
most of it for food and coffee, purchased from local merchants, 
for the homeless in the city; $1,036,000 was distributed among 
retailers through expenditures to provide for the care of 
transients and nonsettled persons; $12,457,000 was spent by 
the department of public welfare for veterans’ relief and 
$1,999,000 was spent for the upkeep of the municipal lodging 
house, and $945,000 for miscellaneous expenditures. 

In addition, $741,685,000 was spent for work relief in the 
same period, $619,464,000 of which was for wages and their 
expenditures, also became purchasing power which helped to 
improve New York City’s business. 

Now is the time when we and all the democratic peoples 
of the world can rejoice that the United States has a strong 
man for a leader. We will not be deterred or sidetracked 
by the reactionaries, who did nothing when Hoover had the 
wheel and who do not want the present administration to 
do anything more. We will go on with Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt to an even grander and more prosperous Ameri- 
can democracy. 

I am a willing follower of President Roosevelt. We and 
the others who see eye to eye with him will not abandon 
the people in their hour of need. We shall marshal all the 
resources of the National Government to succor the weak 
and feed the needy by supplying jobs. We are trustees of 
the people. As such trustees there cannot be, and will not 
be, any want, poverty, starvation, or loss of self-respect due 
to a lack of jobs. There shall not be any national deteriora- 
tion—economic, social, or spiritual. 

We who champion the New Deal and have studiously sup- 
ported the administration well realize that while the hoped- 
for utopia and goal of an economic millennium cannot be 
created by acts of Congress alone, it can be brought closer 
to realization by a Congress that will work in harmony and 
in unison with our President, whose leadership has been 
courageous, effective, humane, and wise. Under our Presi- 
dent’s guidance we have begun to eliminate the evils of 
financial centralization and to replace this with the blessings 
of economic freedom. Business is returning to normalcy. 
Real estate is again becoming a thing of value. Our banks 
are in a very sound condition. Agriculture is gradually find- 
ing its place in the sun. In a word, there are millions whose 
lives have been permanently blessed by the New Deal. 

Thus shall we continue in our endeavors to build for a 
future in which we will have both material and social pros- 
perity. And because this administration has taken such 
great steps and courageous measures to make prosperity 
possible—all the while keeping intact our fundamental heri- 
tage of liberty of action, equality of opportunity, freedom 
of speech, of public assembly, and of religious worship— 
the name and record of Franklin Delano Roosevelt will shine 
forth in everlasting greatness and as an ever-enduring 
inspiration. 


Expenses of Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WESLEY E. DISNEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Speaker, I believe it serves a proper 
public purpose to have a summary of the expenses of the 
Government in the United States for the year 1938, which 
amounted to a grand total of $18,199,000,000. The Federal 
expenses were $7,691,000,000. When we compare that with 
total Federal expenses in 1916 of $1,034,000,000, we see how 
the cost of government has grown. 
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T include as a part of my personal remarks a chart pre- 
pared for that purpose by the Treasury Department, as 
follows: 

Estimated flow of Federal, State, and local Government funds, 
fiscal year ending in 1938, showing sources of receipts and pur- 
poses of expenditures for general government 

{Amounts in millions of dollars] 


SOURCES OF RECEIPTS 


359 

Estate and gift 562 
Individual income. 1, 562 
1,450 

1, 762 

2, 207 

1,511 

1,481 

Other current revenue 1, 107 
Sales and other excises. 1, 306 
F 4.892 

Total rest dÄ[18avuê!ũ 


National deſense S 1, 622 
Agriculture and national resources. 000 3 1 576 
Relief, welfare, and social security.. 182 266 3,085 
Social Security reserves 489 | 516 1,095 
Health and hospital: 36 265 571 
Interest 926 592 1,833 
65 529 729 

Sa: 260 510 1,679 

44 748 

177 1,418 2, 418 

902 2,001 3, C641 

Total expenditures =.. 6,150 | 18,199 


It would appear from these figures that one of the prime 
necessities in our fiscal affairs is a reduction of expenditures 
and the raising of more taxes in order to balance the Budget. 


Refinancing Farm Indebtedness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. Speaker, one of the out- 
standing features of the present economic situation is the 
very low rate of interest at which it is possible for the Gov- 
ernment to borrow money. Another is the burden of debt still 
hanging over our farm population. 

The prices of agricultural commodities respond with tragic 
promptness to any excess of supply over effective demand. 
The cost of credit, on the other hand, remains generally at 
an artificially high level so far as the farmer is concerned no 
matter how great the amount of excess reserves or of po- 
tential loanable funds in the banks. Only by governmental 
action, thus far at least, has that interest rate been ma- 
terially reduced. And generally speaking only the most 
fortunate and the least fortunate of our farmers have been 
able to take advantage of our agricultural credit machinery. 
For the group with ample security the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration has been of assistance. For the most hard-pressed 
group of all at the bottom of the heap the Farm Security 
Administration has been unquestionably a godsend. Be- 
tween these two groups are a very large number of farmers 
neither possessing enough security nor pressed hard enough 
by economic disaster to qualify. They are still in very great 
need of a scaling down of the rates of interest they are now 
paying, together, in many cases, with a scaling down of their 
debt itself. 
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I have signed the petition to bring H. R. 70 before the 
House. This bill (Frazier-Lemke) is the most far-reaching 
bill regarding farm indebtedness that has been introduced 
and I shall certainly support it at every opportunity. 

In introducing a bill on this most vital matter I wish to 
make it very plain that I do not want to detract support 
from any other bills providing a sound method of refinanc- 
ing and scaling down agricultural indebtedness. I shall be 
eager to support any such bills, and would certainly not 
insist upon my own particular formula. 

My bill (H. R. 6580) has therefore been introduced in the 
hope that it will add strength to the movement to end the 
existing situation where the prices of agricultural com- 
modities sold by the farmer frequently fall to ruinously 
low levels while the cost of money to the farmer remains 
suspended in mid air at an economically indefensible rate. 

H. R. 6580 has been introduced to extend assistance 
through refinancing loans and otherwise to farm owners 
who personally occupy and operate their farms, who are 
unable to meet the payments due under existing mortgages 
or other liens against their farms and who are unable to 
secure assistance from any other Federal lending agency 
or Federally incorporated lending institution. Under the 
terms of the bill farmers could borrow “such amount as 
may be necessary to enable the borrower to satisfy all mort- 
gages and other liens outstanding against the farm and for 
necessary repairs and improvements thereon.” The rate 
of interest on such loans would be 3 percent per annum 
on the unpaid balance of the loan. The period cf amortiza- 
tion would be 40 years. The bill also provides for variable 
payments so that in years of good returns to the farmer 
he would pay off more than an average annual amount of 
his debt and in years of poor returns he would pay less than 
that average. Finally there is provision whereby in cases 
where a loan is not feasible for one reason or another the 
Secretary of Agriculture can enter into a “lease and pur- 
chase agreement” with a farmer, whereby the Secretary will 
buy the farm outright and rent it back to the former owner 
for a period of 5 years at the end of which time the farmer 
can exercise an option to repurchase the farm “at a price 
to be determined by the Secretary on the basis of the 
income value of the farm.” 

The text of H. R. 6580 is as follows: 

A bill to provide for the refinancing of farm debts through the 

Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be cited as the “Farm 
Debt Refinancing Act of 1939.” 

Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized, on behalf 
of the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, hereinafter referred to 
as the Corporation, to extend assistance, through refinancing loans 
and otherwise, to farm owners who personally occupy and operate 
their own farms, who are unable to meet the payments due under 
existing mortgages or other liens against their farms, and who 
are unable to secure assistance from any other Federal lending 
agency or federally incorporated lending institution. 

(b) In addition to any obligations heretofore authorized to be 
issued, the Corporation is authorized to issue and have outstand- 
ing, in accordance with and subject to the provisions of section 
14 of the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation Act of January 31, 
1934 (48 Stat. 349; 12 U. S. C., 1020c), bonds in an aggregate 
amount not exceeding $2,000,000,000. The proceeds of such bonds 
shall be available for the purposes of this act until expended, and 
shall be available for allotment by the Secretary of Agriculture to 
the bureaus and offices of the Department of Agriculture and for 
transfer to other departments and agencies of the Government 
which the Secretary of Agriculture may call upon to assist or co- 
operate in carrying out such purposes, or for services rendered or 
to be rendered in connection therewith. 

Src. 3. (a) The Secretary shall appoint in each county in which 
activities are carried on under this act a county committee com- 
posed of three farmers residing in the county. 

(b) Each member of the committee shall be allowed compen- 
sation at the rate of $3 per day while engaged in the performance 
of duties under this act, but such compensation shall not be 
allowed with respect to more than 5 days in a month. In addition, 
the members of the committee shall be allowed such amounts as 
the Secretary shall prescribe for necessary traveling and subsistence 
expenses. 

(c) Two members of the committee shall constitute a quorum. 
The Secretary shall prescribe rules governing the procedure of the 
committees, furnish forms and equipment necessary for the per- 
formance of their duties, and authorize and provide for the com- 
pensation of such clerical assistance as he deems may be required 
by any committee, 
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(d) In any county in which the Secretary has appointed a 
county committee under the provisions of section 42 of the Bank- 
head-Jones Farm Tenant Act, such committee may, in the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary, be employed for the purposes of this act. 

Sec. 4. (a) The county committee shall 

(1) examine applications (filed with the county rural-rehabili- 
tation supervisor in the county, or with such other person as the 
Secretary may designate) of persons desiring to refinance the 
indebtedness against farms in the county by means of a loan 
from the Corporation under this title; 

(2) examine and appraise the farm with respect to which such 
application is made. 

(b) If the committee finds that the applicant is eligible to 
receive the benefits of the title, that by reason of his character, 
ability, and experience he is likely successfully to carry out under- 
takings required of him under a loan which may be made under 
this title, and that the farm with respect to which the application 
is made is of such character that there is a reasonable likelihood 
that the making of a loan with respect thereto will carry out the 
purposes of this title, it shall so certify to the Secretary. The 
committee shall also certify to the Secretary the amount which 
the committee finds is the reasonable value of the farm. 

(c) No certification under this section shall be made with respect 
to any farm or any indebtedness in which any member of the 
committee or any person related to such member within the third 
degree of consanguinity or affinity has any property interest, direct 
or indirect, or in which they or either of them have had such 
interest within 1 year prior to the date of certification. In the 
event that application for such certification is made, the Secretary 
shall designate an alternate member of the committee to serve in 
the place of the disqualified member with respect to the consid- 
eration and certification of such application. 

Sec. 5. (a) Loans made under this title shall be in such amount 
(not in excess of the amount certified by the county committee 
to be the value of the farm) as may be necessary to enable the 
borrower to satisfy all mortgages and other liens outstanding 
against the farm, and for necessary repairs and improvements 
thereon, and shall be secured by a first mortgage or deed of trust 
on the farm. 

(b) The instruments under which the loan is made and security 
given therefor shall— 

(1) provide for the repayment of the loan within an agreed 
period of not more than 40 years from the making of the loan; 

(2) provide for the payment of interest on the unpaid balance 
of the loan at the rate of 3 percent per annum; 

(3) provide for the repayment of the unpaid balance of the loan, 
together with interest thercon, in installments in accordance with 
amortization schedules prescribed by the Secretary; 

(4) be in such form and contain such covenants as the Secre- 
tary shall prescribe to secure the payment of the unpaid balance 
of the loan, together with interest thereon, to protect the security, 
and to assure that the farm will be maintained in repair, and 
waste and exhaustion of the farm prevented, and that such proper 
farming practices as the Secretary shall prescribe will be carried 
out; 

(5) provide that the borrower shall pay taxes and assessnients 
on the farm to the proper taxing authorities, and insure and pay 
for insurance on farm buildings; and 

(6) provide that upon the borrower's assigning, selling, or oth- 
erwise transferring the farm, or any interest therein, without the 
consent of the Secretary, or upon default in the performance of, 
or upon any failure to comply with, any covenant or condition 
contained in such instruments, or upon involuntary transfer or 
sale, the Secretary may either declare the amount unpaid imme- 
diately due and payable, and exercise any and all remedies pro- 
vided in the mortgage or deed of trust, or purchase the interest 
of the borrower in the mortgaged property for an amount equal 
to the principal payments made by the borrower, together with 
any increase in value resulting from improvements made by the 
borrower less any damage to the property occasioned by the bor- 
rower's fault. 

Sec. 5. (a) If the Secretary shall find that an applicant, other- 
wise eligible for assistance under this act, does not have the 
ability and experience or is otherwise not qualified immediately to 
receive a loan, under the provisions of section 4, the Secretary 
shall be authorized, on behalf of the Corporation, to purchase the 
farm with respect to which the application is made, and to enter 
into a lease and purchase contract with the applicant, as provided 
in paragraph (b) of this section: Provided, however, That, if the 
Secretary finds that the farm with respect to which the applica- 
tion is made is not an economic family size farm unit, he shall 
be authorized, on behalf of the Corporation, to purchase such 
additional or other land as will provide an economic unit, and to 
include such land in the lease and purchase contract entered into 
pursuant to paragraph (b) of this section. 

(b) The lease and purchase contract to be entered into with the 
approved applicant shall— 

(1) be for a period of 5 years, at a rental agreed upon between 
the parties thereto, which shall, so far as practicable, be in accord- 
ance with the rental arrangements prevailing in the locality; 

(2) contain such covenants as the Secretary shall prescribe to 
assure payment of the rental, and to assure proper maintenance 
of the farm, the prevention of waste and exhaustion of the farm, 
and the carrying out of proper farm-management practices, and 
such other covenants as the Secretary shall find necessary to effec- 
tuate the purposes of this act; and 
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(3) provide that, if the tenant shall comply with all the terms 
and conditions of his lease, and shall, at least 90 days prior to the 
expiration thereof, give notice of the exercise of the option to 
purchase therein contained, he shall be entitled to a conveyance 
of the property at a price to be determined by the Secretary on 
the basis of the income value of the farm. 

(c) In determining the purchase price of any farm, pursuant to 
subsection (b) of this section, the purchaser shall be entitled to 
credit for rental payments made by him in excess of interest at 3 
percent per annum on the agreed upon purchase price during the 
term of the lease. To secure the payment of such purchase price, 
the purchaser shall execute a mortgage or deed of trust in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 5 of this act. 

Sec. 7. When, in the judgment of the Secretary, conditions jus- 
tify, the Corporation shall be authorized to reamortize, in whole 
or in part, the aggregate amount remaining unpaid under the 
terms of any mortgage or deed of trust, and to accept payment of 
such unpaid balance in accordance with amortization schedules 
prescribed by the Secretary within an agreed period of not more 
than 40 years from the date of the reamortization. 

Sec. 8. The Secretary may provide for the payment of any obli- 
gation or indebtedness to the Corporation under this title under 
a system of variable payments under which a surplus above the 
required payment will be collected in periods of above-normal pro- 
duction or prices and employed to reduce payments below the re- 
quired payment in periods of subnormal production or prices. 

Sec. 9. No provision of section 75, as amended, or of chapters 
XI, XII, and XII of the act entitled “An act to establish a uniform 
system of bankruptcy throughout the United States,” approved 
July 1, 1898 (U. S. C., 1934 edition, title 11, sec. 203; Supp. VI, 
1938, title 11, sec. 203, and chs. XI, XII, and XIII), shall in any 
way affect, apply to, or extend or impair obligations incurred 
pursuant to this title. 


What Congress Did Not Do 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM LEMKE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA P 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, tired and dizzy with false war 
propaganda, faked neutrality, slum-clearance and housing 
projects, and W. P. A. troubles and strikes, the Members of 
Congress have gone home. Home to renew acquaintance 
with their own people. People who are as perplexed and as 
much at sea as Congress itself. People who are as far up 
in the air, with no place to land, as is the President himself. 
Nothing accomplished—nothing seriously attempted, except 
to hand out relief and doles to the hungry and unemployed. 

Yet, we know that every time we give a dollar to the poor 
as relief, a dole, or in the form of a W. P. A. or a P. W. A. 
job the coupon clippers, the in-betweeners, and the hang- 
ers-on get $5. This at the expense of the producers—the tax- 
payers. I have voted to take care of the unemployed and 
to feed the hungry, but we have no business to have unem- 
ployed or hungry people in the United States. 

Congress has not yet solved the unemployment problem. 
This administration has now been in power for about 7 years. 
As a result, two-thirds, not one-third, of our people have 
now been reduced to a “subsistence,” below an American 
standard of living. A few have been getting richer, while 
the great bulk have been getting poorer—have been immersed 
deeper into debt. The Nation has been blanketed with mort- 
gages. The unemployed are 7 years older, have been no- 
where, and have no place to go. 

This Congress appropriated about half a billion more for 
W. P. A. than any other Congress, yet there is discontent 
among the W. P. A., and rightly so. These men and women 
do not wish to live upon charity or doles. They are still real 
Americans. They want to become self-supporting. They 
know that there is plenty of work—plenty for all to live 
decently. They know that there is no overproduction, except 
an overproduction of ignorance. They know that our trouble 
is maldistribution and underconsumption. 

Congress must solve this problem intelligently. The end of 
playing with human misery for political reason is near at 
hand. The Nation is over $40,000,000,000 in the red. The 
interest on this vast indebtedness amounts to over a billion 
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dollars a year. There are now 27 varieties of hidden taxes. 
Every time you buy a dollar’s worth of goods 25 cents of that 
dollar goes to pay these taxes. Even a schoolboy knows that 
we cannot achieve success by going deeper and deeper into 
debt. 

In the name of the poor, in the name of slum clearance, 
in the name of farm tenants and home owners, but in reality 
for the in-betweeners, we have covered the Nation with mort- 
gages. We have not only mortgaged our own future but the 
future of our children, our grandchildren, and our great- 
grandchildren. At the expense of future generations, at the 
expense of unborn millions, we have been riding high, wide, 
wild, and handsome. 

There is a sort of headache—a sort of mania—for going 
into debt which has gripped this Nation as a whole. Every 
school district, every city, and every State wants some sort of 
alphabetical projects—or else has its hand out for some sort 
of a dole or subsidy. Self-help, self-reliance, self-respect, 
and modesty seem to have “gone with the wind.” We have 
made and are making beggars out of a once proud people. 

But may I warn you that if we continue this we will 
destroy ourselves. In our ignorance—if this system is not 
stopped—we will commit national suicide. The unemploy- 
ment problem can and must be solved by Congress. There is 
no logical reason for unemployment as long as there are 
human wants. There is no reason for enforced idleness as 
long as there is sufficient raw material which can be turned 
into finished products with which to satisfy those wants. 

Likewise, Congress has not solved the agricultural problem. 
The Nation is threatened with farm strikes and agricultural 
collapse. The farmer has again been double-crossed, criss- 
crossed, bisected, and quartered. He has been misled and 
deceived by his Government. He was made to believe that 
he was being subsidized when in reality he was being fleeced. 
He was told that the processing tax would be paid by the 
consumer when, as a matter of fact, he paid the processing 
tax in lower prices. The truth is that the Government has 
not kept faith with the men, women, and children who feed 
and clothe the Nation. 

Yet, in spite of this, the Department of Agriculture is again 
attempting to sell the farmer another processing tax under 
the glorified name of “income certificates.” The so-called 
parity prices were a fraud. The glorified income certificates 
are an insult to our intelligence. Fortunately, the Members 
of Congress now know that if the Department of Agriculture 
ever hits upon the right thing for the farmer it will be by 
the law of accident rather than by the law of average, be- 
cause that Department’s batting average is below par. 

Eighteen Members of the Senate and 16 of the House, real- 
izing that the Secretary of Agriculture’s farm program has 
been a “flop,” introduced a “nonpartisan cost of production 
farm bill.” These Members know that during the last 6 years 
of farm regimentation—of the insane policy of destruction 
and curtailment of agricultural wealth—about one farmer out 
of every five lost his farm by mortgage foreclosure, tax, or 
judgment sale. The price of that erroneous policy comes too 
high. 

This cost-of-production bill would have increased the farm- 
ers’ yearly income $7,500,000,000. Since every dollar of farm. 
cash income increases the national income by $7.55, therefore 
the national income would have been increased by $56,625,- 
000,000. That would have meant prosperity by “plenty” and 
not starvation by “scarcity” by the curtailment and the 
destruction of agricultural wealth. 

This bill would not cost the Federal Government one penny. 
When it becomes a law there will be no further need for sub- 
sidies to the farmer. There will be no further need of the 27 
varieties of Federal agencies now riding on the farmers’ backs. 
There will be no further need for an army of Federal em- 
ployees to regulate the daily lives of the farmers. When this 
bill becomes a law the Government will no longer have to bail 
out the farmer—the farmer will bail out the Government. 

Neither did Congress do anything to stop mortgage fore- 
closures—the eviction of innocent men, women, and children 
from their homes. We talk of making farm tenants farm 
owners. We first make the farm owner a farm tenant and 
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then pretend to make him a farm owner again. We evict the 
city people from their homes and then talk of slum clearance, 
housing programs, and of spending bills until the whole thing 
has become a hodgepodge, worse than a “crazy quilt.” 

The Frazier-Lemke refinance bills offer a solution. These 
bills provide that the United States Government shall refi- 
nance existing mortgages on farms and homes at 3 percent 
per annum, the interest rate to be 1½ percent and the bal- 
ance of each payment to be applied on the principal on the 
amortization plan. The stability of government depends upon 
homes, 

The nation that does not protect its protectors cannot long 
endure. No nation on earth is great enough to ignore the 
appeals for help of its citizens. There are times when a 
nation must protect its citizens from misfortunte in order to 
preserve its nationalism. Patriotism is the feeling that you 
are somebody. It is the feeling that you belong to a nation 
that is not only powerful but that is interested in your welfare. 

Without this feeling of security and reciprocity, there can 
be no true patriotism on the part of the individual—there is 
no nationalism. The 12,000,000 unemployed and the 1 farmer 
out of every 5 who lost his farm are more dangerous to our 
democracy than the combined armies of Hitler, Mussolini, 
and Stalin. 

Nor did Congress pass an intelligent old-age compensation 
bill. I cannot understand why some Members of Congress 
are so afraid that the people who have created the wealth of 
this Nation may get too much of it back. Old-age pension 
should be called old-age compensation, because any person 
who has worked at a useful occupation from the age of 20 
to the age of 60 has produced enough wealth to take care 
of himself or herself for the rest of his or her life. If such 
a person finds himself or herself in financial distress and 
without the means of a comfortable livelihood, then it is be- 
cause someone appropriated this wealth, or rather misap- 
propriated it. 

We have now arrived at a stage in our civilization where 
we realize that as a nation we can safely restore to the aged 
part of the wealth which they created, part of the wealth 
taken from them by overzealous individuals and corporations. 
This is not a pension; it is not charity; it is a compensation 
for useful labor performed or for wealth actually created or 
produced. 

Owing to mechanical inventions and chemical discoveries, 
we suddenly find that we have an abundance for all. Our 
problem no longer is how to produce more nor fear the morrow 
may not bring plenty, but, rather, how to distribute the things 
that we have and that are essential to our well-being. In 
place of destroying this food and clothing and other essen- 
tials of life, why not distribute it to those who helped to 
create it and need it? 

Again, Congress did not enact a neutrality law. It did 
refuse to pass the Pittman bill. The passage of this bill 
would inevitably lead to war. Just why the administration 
should insist upon permitting war profiteers to again sell 
instrumentalities of death and destruction to favored na- 
tions, with which to slaughter their own or other nations’ 
people, is hard to understand. 

Why should anyone make a profit out of the tears, the 
blood, and the agony of nations engaged in war? Why should 
we sell army or navy planes or munitions or armaments to 
nations with whom we may ourselves sometime become 
involved in war? 

We cannot ease our conscience by a cash-and-carry policy. 
That policy means that we will help the more powerful to 
destroy the weaker. That policy means that we will become 
an accomplice both before and after the fact—a party to 
mass murder of other people’s sons and, in the end, of our 
own sons. 

Let us have real neutrality. Let us have a law that will 
make it a crime to sell arms, munitions, armaments, or war 
material at any time or at any place to any nation. In case 
of war let us have an automatic embargo against the warring 
nations except for food and clothing to be distributed through 
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the Red Cross or similar organizations to the civilian popula- 
tion only. Let that be the American doctrine. 

In conclusion, may I state that Congress represents a cross- 
section of the country. They reflect the opinion—the pulse 
of the Nation. Individually there is great intelligence in Con- 
gress. Collectively, just now, very little. That is to say that 
individually there is great intelligence in this Nation. Col- 
lectively, just now, very little. 

In other words, there is no settled purpose among the 
people just now to get the Nation out of the mire. The great 
American engine is stalled. It is on dead center. It is up 
to the intelligent people to start the engine going. The 
Members of Congress are home with you now. They are your 
Congressmen. You elect them, not I. If you have any fixed 
purpose in your community inform them of that purpose. 

One hundred and three Members of Congress have signed 
petitions Nos. 5 and 6 at the Speaker’s desk. These petitions 
have for their aim and purpose the bringing up, for discus- 
sion and disposition on their merits, of the cost-of-production, 
introduced by 34 Members of Congress, and the Frazier- 
Lemke refinance bills. 

May I suggest that you form “cost of production” and 
“refinance” clubs throughout this Nation. Inform your Con- 
gressman and Senator and your farm leaders that it is the 
cost-of-production and the Frazier-Lemke refinance bills, and 
no substitute, that you want. 

You have a right to make your desires and necessities 
known. Remember that in the language of Chief Justice 
Hughes “the people can get anything they want if they 
want it bad enough.” Let the Congressmen know that you 
want the Frazier-Lemke refinance and cost-of-production bills 
bad enough. 


Presentation of a Portrait to the Honorable 
Edward T. Taylor, Chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LAWRENCE LEWIS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. LEWIS of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, it is an old saying 
that “A prophet is not without honor, save in his own land.” 
That human characteristic is often sadly true as to Mem- 
bers of this House. Even several Presidents of the United 
States repeatedly have lost their home counties in Presi- 
dential elections. 

But I am proud to say that there are some outstanding, 
splendidly commendable and patriotic exceptions to that 
old saying. I take pride in mentioning one of them that 
recently occurred in my own beloved Colorado. 

As you all know, my distinguished colleague, Hon. EDWARD 
T TayLor, is now serving his thirty-first consecutive year in 
this House. He has loyally served Colorado with remarkable 
energy and efficiency for over half a century. He was a 
very successful district attorney in the trying times of all 
kinds of outlawry in our early days. He made a splendid 
record for 12 years in the Colorado State Senate, as is 
recorded in the 40 laws and 5 constitutional amendments he 
put on our statutes in his individual name. He was Con- 
gressman at Large for 6 years. Our State was then redis- 
tricted and he has ever since represented the Fourth Con- 
gressional District, comprising nearly the western half of 
Colorado. He has rendered literally thousands of beneficial 
services—lasting betterments and permanent developments 
in our State, and many of them have been for the benefit 
of the entire West. 

It would require a volume to describe the over 100 Federal 
laws of which he is the author. Probably he will be remem- 
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bered most in history as the author of the Taylor Grazing 
Act. 

While the people of western Colorado always have shown 
him their appreciation of his long, constant, and effective 
work in their behalf by an overwhelming majority at every 
election, I understand from others that sometime ago a 
large number of western Colorado constituents, regardless of 
politics, decided that they wanted to show him their appre- 
ciation and good will in some permanent way; something 
that he and his family and friends everywhere would be 
proud of and that would be a source of supreme pride to 
him during his remaining years, and to his children and 
friends as well. With that object in view, I am informed 
they consulted our National Commission of Fine Arts and 
obtained the names of several of the most distinguished 
portrait artists in our country. They selected Mr. John C. 
Johansen, of New York, and he has painted a life-sized por- 
trait of our colleague. It is now hanging on the wall in the 
office of the chairman, along with the portraits of all the 
former chairmen of that great committee. It is on this floor 
of the Capitol Building and only a few feet from where we 
are sitting. 

The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Taytor] is the twenty- 
first chairman of that committee since it was originally cre- 
ated in the early days of Congress, From the expressions of 
all the Members I hear the oil painting meets with the en- 
thusiastic approval and commendation of everyone who has 
seen it. It seems to be considered one of the most artistic, 
actually life-like and realistic portraits in the Capitol Build- 
ing. It is very different from all the other paintings. 

The official ceremonies attendant upon the unveiling of 
the painting and the presentation of this splendid tribute to 
the chairman were held a few days ago in the presence of 
some of the Members and officials and numerous friends. 

Our senior Senator from Colorado, Hon. Atva B. Apams, on 
behalf of the western Colorado donors, formally unveiled the 
painting. After paying a well-merited and beautiful tribute 
to Mrs. Taylor, who was present, as being the Congressman’s 
constant guardian and helpmate, the Senator presented the 
painting to our colleague in an address of which I am sure 
every Member of this House and the people of Colorado and 
Mr. Taytor’s friends everywhere will always be supremely 
proud, as follows: 

Mr. Taxron, you occupy today one of the most influential and 
powerful positions in American public life. 

You have earned by your diligent attention to public duties, by 
your knowledge of public questions, by your unfailing courtesy 
and consideration toward all with whom yo have come in contact, 
by your devoted and able services to the people of your district and 
State, and by a character ever animated by high principles and 
patriotic motives the admiration, esteem, and affection of all who 
have served with you. You are, sir, today recognized throughout 
the Nation as a statesman without fear and without reproach. 
Your record is written large in the annals of our country. There 
is no need that I attempt an enumeration of your many services to 
State and Nation which constitute and illuminate your record. 

Colorado is perhaps the most variable State politically in the 
Union; but in one respect at least its citizens have been constant. 
In spite of all the political vicissitudes and the ebb and flow of 
public opinion, the people of Colorado have for 45 years con- 
tinuously had the good judgment to retain you in their services in 
a legislative capacity, either in the State or National Legislatures. 

Different from some, your rise into a great national figure has 
never lessened your interest in or care for the people of your 
district and State. In fact, they have in many ways benefited from 
the honors showered upon you. 

It is my privilege today to present to you as a tribute of con- 
fidence, esteem, appreciation, and affection from your Colorado 
constituents this most excellent portrait of yourself. The donors 
are from all sections of your district and of all political faiths. 
They make this presentation most gladly. They wish you to re- 
gard it as a token of their high regard for you personally, and 
their gratitude for your long, faithful, and efficient service to 
them. They further wish to preserve your likeness in the places 
where you have served and which you have honored, so that should 
you be at any time called to higher service, they may come here 
to pay homage to your memory and recall your great services. 

Proud as you should be of your record as a public servant, I 
believe you have more reason to be happy and proud of your 
record in the hearts of those among whom you have lived and 
who know you best, of which the portrait I now present to you 
on behalf of your friends and neighbors is a testimonial. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. BUCKLEY of New York. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Committee on Immigration still has under consideration the 
bill to provide for the admittance into this country of 10,000 
German children in excess of the present quota during each 
of the calendar years 1939 and 1940. Despite the urgent 
pleas of representatives of religious, social, educational, and 
nonpartisan organizations, there seems to be some difficulty in 
having the bill brought before the House for consideration. 
In the Senate, the Committee on Immigration, by its amend- 
ments, has practically destroyed the very intent of the bill. 
The bill would admit not more than 20,000 German children 
in excess of the present quota during 1939 and 1940. No child 
would be eligible for admission who is over 14 years of age, 
and they would not become public charges, as, prior to ad- 
mission, satisfactory assurances must be given by responsible 
individuals or private organizations guaranteeing their edu- 
cation and support. That is all this bill really provides. 

The argument that these children will compete for em- 
ployment in the labor field is untenable when we know the 
ages of these children are 14 or less. To further prove this, 
this bill is endorsed by both the A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. 
It also has the support of clergymen of all denominations, 
as well as that of many public officials and social-service 
workers. Editorials in the press have also been favorable. 

These poor children are treated as outcasts and unde- 
sirables. About one-half of them are Jewish and the others 
are Catholic or Protestant. Many of their parents are dead, 
in prison, or in concentration camps. They are victims of 
Nazi Germany’s oppression and persecution. Need more be 
said? 

I do not believe that many people are really honestly 
opposed to this bill. As an illustration, a friend of mine 
came to see me not long ago, and we were discussing various 
matters. There arose the question of this bill. He was 
strongly opposed to the enactment of this policy. I asked 
him whether, if there were a fire, and the lives of children 
were in danger, would he go to their rescue. He answered 
emphatically in the affirmative. I likewise asked him, if a 
boat were sinking and children were aboard, and he were in 
a position to give aid, would he risk his life to do so. And 
again he answered emphatically in the affirmative. I asked 
him that, if he were in the position to provide food and a 
home, for children who were being torn from the love and 
protection of their mothers and fathers, would he come to 
their rescue. He admitted he would. I then showed him, 
and I believe he agreed with me, that the question of admis- 
sion of 20,000 refugee children was no different than the 
cases I cited. 

Other nations have opened their doors to these children. 
England and Holland have given such sanctuary to a con- 
siderable number of these little waifs. 

I have always maintained the belief that the strength and 
resources of this country are great enough to provide for all 
the peoples of this country. I go a step further and contend 
that they are large enough to share with this group of 
unfortunate children. 

In every community we find a few bigoted and misguided 
individuals who protest any measure, regardless of its hu- 
maneness or the meritorious purpose it seeks to fulfill. For- 
tunately, I am sure, the great majority of the American peo- 
ple, whether they live in the city or in the country, and 
regardless of their wealth or station in life, favor principles 
and acts of kindness and charity. For regardless of what 
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religion one may belong to, one of all religions’ cardinal 
principles is to lighten the burden of the oppressed and 
extend a warm and sympathetic shelter when needed. 

In keeping with our country’s tradition of tolerance, let us 
extend this act of generosity to these unfortunate children. 
They will become good citizens and will love the liberty and 
freedom that exist here, for they know what its loss means. 
They will repay us, as others have done in the past, with 
their fine contribution of loyalty and good citizenship. 


Postalization of Transportation Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM LEMKE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, what is the matter with our 
railroads? There is nothing the matter with them except 
that they are bankrupt. At the present time 39 class I 
railroads are in the hands of the courts—39 more are in 
the hands of receivers or trustees. That there is a railroad— 
a transportation—crisis no one can deny. 

Rapid transportation of persons and goods is the very life 
of a modern nation. Our standard of living depends upon 
transportation—upon the exchange of the goods of one lo- 
cality with those of another. If this transportation or ex- 
change is prevented by prohibitive rates then there can be 
no real prosperity; then the people in unfavorable loca- 
tions are hampered in the creation and distribution of new 
wealth. 

No one will deny but that the well-being and future safety 
of our Nation depends upon cheap and rapid transportation 
of persons and goods. The intellectual and economic life 
the national defense of our Nation—depends largely upon 
the transportation of persons and goods from one part of 
the Nation to another—from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
from the Gulf of Mexico to the Canadian boundary. There- 
fore, cheap and rapid transportation of persons and goods 
within our borders is of greater importance than any other 
single issue now before this Nation. 

It is true that in the past many of the railroads abused 
our patience. They were guilty of criminal acts along the 
highways and byways of the Nation. Some of them grabbed 
that which was not theirs. They destroyed and made cities 
and towns by unjust discrimination in rates. They made 
and destroyed individuals by giving rebates. They dodged 
just taxation, bought favors by issuing passes to lawmakers. 
They played shady politics and thus received subsidies from 
local government as well as from our National Government. 
But that age is gone. It is water under the bridge. This 
was during the frontier life—during the building of the 
Nation. 

We are now concerned with the present railroad financial 
crisis. Transportation is of national concern. It will not 
do to simply condemn the railroads for their past wrongful 
omissions and commissions. Railroads are still the principal 
means of transportation. They are still the chief instru- 
ments for the distribution of food, fuel, and clothing. They 
cannot continue to operate at a loss, and yet, we cannot do 
without them, 

What is the cause of this financial collapse? Some say it 
is a credit crisis. They say the railroads cannot get credit. 
The reverse is the truth. It is a debt crisis. The railroads, 
the same as the rest of us, got too much credit. They have 
exhausted it. They cannot borrow more because they al- 
ready owe more than they are able to pay. In plain, un- 
adulterated English they are bankrupt. What they need is 
less credit and more ability to pay. 

The railroads, like the rest of us, make the mistake of 
trying to get more and more credit—to get deeper and 
deeper into debt, when their chief concern should be to get 
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out of debt and stay out of debt—to go as they pay and pay 
as they go. The coupons clipped from the bonds should go 
as dividends to their owners in place of as interest to the 
bankers. 

The real trouble with the railroads has been, and is, mis- 
management. Too many of our present railroad executives 
represent coupon-clipping banks rather than owners of rail- 
roads. Today the railroads are controlled by bankers—by 
coupon clippers—who know very little about railroads, but 
who know how to clip coupons. Those bankers are not in- 
terested in an efficient transportation system. They profit 
by receivership and trusteeships—by the squeezing out 
process. 

There was a time when railroads were run by men who 
built and owned them. Controlled by men who were vitally 
interested, not only in making money, but who had pride in 
making their road a success. Such men were James J. Hill 
and E. E. Harriman. These railroad executives, in fixing 
transportation rates, knew that it was more important to 
know when the point of “diminishing returns” was reached 
than to charge “all that the traffic would bear.” 

Due to our scientific and inventive genius, we have anni- 
hilated space and time. Within the last 30 years modern, 
de luxe, streamlined trains, automobiles, and airplanes, as 
well as telephones and radios, have all come into general 
use. All these instrumentalities are now at our fingertips 
for the purpose of rapid transportation or transmission of 
persons, goods, and ideas. In the twinkle of an eye thoughts 
and ideas can be transmitted to every corner of the earth, 
and with unbelievable rapidity goods and persons can be 
transferred from one corner of this Nation to another. 

While our scientists and inventors have made all of these 
things possible, our political and economic physicians have 
failed in making full and complete use of these instrumen- 
talities for the common good of mankind. They have not 
kept abreast with the times. They have failed to place at 
our disposal these facilities in our everyday life for uni- 
versal use and enjoyment. 

Due to mismanagement and unreasonable rates and 
charges, the life of our railroad system is at stake. Unless 
we discover some method by which these can again be made 
self-sustaining, the Government will have to take them over. 
Even then, under the present rate-fixing scheme they will 
become an unbearable burden upon the public. 

In order to get away from this dilemma I reintroduced 
H. R. 5579, a bill providing for the postalization of trans- 
portation rates. This bill is based upon the plan presented 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission by John A. Hastings, 
of New York. I am satisfied that when this bill becomes 
a law it will solve the railroad problem once and for all, 
not only for the railroads but for all of us. 

Under the provisions of this bill the Interstate Commerce 
Commission would establish 12 zones from each point within 
the continental United States where passenger or goods 
transportation now or hereafter may originate. 

The first zone would have a radius of not less than 250 
miles, and the radius of each of the following zones would 
be increased by 250 miles, so that the last or 12th zone would 
have a radius of not less than 3,000 miles. 

The bill provides that the suburban, postalized, first-class, 
passenger coach fare shall not exceed 50 cents within any 
suburban zone, and that in densely populated centers, where 
a system of commutation exists, the fare shall not exceed 
15 cents for a single trip or 25 cents for a return trip. It 
provides that the interurban, postalized passenger fare shall 
not exceed $1.25 within the first zone, and that it shall not 
exceed $2.50 between any two points within the first and sec- 
ond zone; that is, the rate is increased by $1.25 for each 
additional zone. 

These rates would be flat rates, irrespective of distance, 
for each class of service rendered within the same zone. 
For example, the fare from New York would be $1.25 to 
Pittsburgh, $3.75 to Chicago, $5.00 to New Orleans, $6.25 to 
Oklahoma City, $7.50 to San Antonio, $10 to Denver, $11.25 
to Spokane, and $12.50 to San Francisco. In other words, 
you could travel from the farthest point in Maine to the 
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farthest point in California for $15. These rates, of course, 
do not include meals or sleeping-car accommodations. 

This is not a new idea. It was adopted long ago by our 
Government in transmitting mail. You can send a letter 
from Brooklyn, N. Y., to Chicago or to Nome, Alaska, for 3 
cents. We use the same principle in suburban transporta- 
tion. You can get on a streetcar, bus, or subway, and you 
pay the same whether you ride 1 block or 50 blocks. In New 
York City you can ride all day in a subway for a nickel. 

Postalization of railroad transportation rates, while it 
seems new, is nothing more than the application of a well- 
established principle in a new field. For years rate making, 
regardless of distance traveled, has been in general and suc- 
cessful use in urban transportation. The civilized govern- 
ments of the world carry mail at fixed rates, regardless of 
distance. 

New ideas are generally looked upon with apprehension. 
When automobiles first made their appearance the average 
person shook his head and said, “It will never work as a 
means of transportation.” When Sir Rowland Hill, of Great 
Britain, first suggested that letters be carried for 1 penny 
regardless of distance he was ridiculed. The idea was de- 
nounced as wild-eyed, extravagant, and impractical. - Yet, 
within a few short years, Sir Rowland Hill became the head 
of the Post Office Department of Great Britain. 

The penny letter grew in popularity year by year and carried 
on its back a variety of mew and unremunerative services, not- 
withstanding which the postal service was able to contribute a 
steady growing revenue to the Government. 

So it will be with postalization of railroad transportation 
rates. It will bring increased revenues to the railroads and 
new life into the Nation. It will render untold service to 
the future of America. 

The success of this method of transportation is due to 
volume induced by reasonable rates. The rate is based upon 
service and cost, as a whole, and not upon the distance that 
the individual or the goods is carried. It is based upon the 
law of averages. It costs, within a few cents, just as much 
to haul an unoccupied seat across the continent as it does 
an occupied one. It costs, within a few dollars, just as much 
to haul an empty car across the continent as it does one 
filled with goods. 

It is the number of persons or the volume of goods hauled, 
rather than the distance they are hauled, that produces 
revenue for the railroads. The longer that a freight or 
passenger car stands idle on a sidetrack, or the longer the 
distance that an empty car or an unoccupied seat is hauled, 
the less will be the revenue received and the greater the 
operating cost—the greater the deficit. Why not operate 
the trains at full capacity—at a profit in place of a loss? 

The financial success of a railroad depends rather upon 
the volume of traffic than upon the rates charged. Sixty- 
one percent of our railroad operating costs are fixed or 
constant without relation to the number of trains operated, 
passengers or goods carried, or the distance such passengers 
or goods are transported. Only 39 percent of all operating 
costs are variable. Of these costs only fuel, wages, and 
water are affected by the distance traveled. 

In 1937 the railroads hauled in round numbers 250,000,- 
000 passengers with a gross income of $400,000,000. Trains 
were occupied only to about 22 percent of their capacity. 
The average passenger traveled only 80 miles. He paid only 
$1.80 for rail transportation. These roads could have car- 
ried from 300 to 400 percent more passengers without mate- 
rially increasing their costs. 

If the rates had been postalized the number of passengers 
would have been doubled, tripled, and quadrupled. It would 
have stimulated agriculture, industry, and commerce. This, 
in turn, would have increased rail traffic and income. 

When passenger, freight, and express rates are postalized, 
then the burden of transportation will be placed more 
equally and justly upon the shoulders of our entire popula- 
tion and that burden will be made lighter for all. 

It will be of immense benefit to the consumers as well as 
to the producers. It will give to the consumers commodities 
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of which we have an abundance, but which at present are 


denied them because of distance and transportation charges. 

When this bill becomes a law the farmers of North Dakota, 
Montana, Oregon, and other distant States will find at their 
door the markets of the East. Then there will not be mil- 
lions of bushels of potatoes, apples, and other farm products 
allowed to waste because of prohibitive transportations rates. 
Mass production will be met by mass consumption. New 
fields of industry and new fields of consumption will be 
opened. Farm products and manufactured commodities— 
the wealth of this Nation—can then be exchanged with- 
out penalizing any section. 

Then the North will meet the South and the East will 
meet the West, both in person and in the exchange of com- 
modities. An unhampered exchange of our wealth will take 
place and the railroads will become prosperous because they 
will not be running empty coaches and empty cars across 
the continent. They will be loaded with passengers and with 
the goods that the energy of our people produce. 

In conclusion, I will state that “postalization of transpor- 
tation” will restore the railroads to their proper place in 
our economic life and will give to the people the social and 
economic equilibrium they are entitled to. It will abolish 
distance as a rate-making factor. It will equalize the trans- 
portation charges throughout the Nation. It will decen- 
tralize population. It will reduce the cost of living to the 
consumers and increase the price to the producers of our 
agricultural and manufactured products. I am confident 
that postalized transportation is near at hand. 


Martin Reviews Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, Jr. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, the era of 
rash and reckless experimentation is ended. America again 
is seeking the paths of orderly progress under law. 

In the 1938 campaign the Republican Party promised to 
check one-man government, stop rubber-stamp legislation, 
and restore constitutional processes in national administra- 
tion. These pledges to fundamental Americanism have been 
substantially redeemed. 

Fourteen specific accomplishments under the banner of 
honest liberalism testify to sincere Republican cooperation 
with the real Democrats in the fight to save America from the 
New Deal, as follows: 

(1) Against the spendthrift leadership of the administra- 
tion, Congress forced at least a beginning toward economy 
and common sense in Federal finances. 

(2) Under Republican leadership, Congress turned back a 
New Deal proposal to raise the national debt limit above the 
existing statutory ceiling of $45,000,000,000 and later rejected 
emphatically the $3,800,000,000 spend-lend program, which 
sought to evade the limitation upon the national debt. As 
a part of this broad economy movement, Congress once more 
forbade additional expenditures on the crackpot Florida 
ship canal. 

(3) Under aggressive Republican leadership, in both the 
Senate and House, Congress turned back the administration’s 
attempts to pledge American involvement in European power 
politics. We supported adequate American national defense 
by land, sea, and air forces. 

(4) In the face of determined administration resistance, 
Congress forced a measure of tax revision to relieve business 
of crippling punitive levies and established a special recess 
investigation to recommend general tax codification to the 
next session. 

(5) After more than 2 years of study, Congress forced care- 
ful revision of the social-security program to eliminate the 
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fraudulent full-reserve plan in favor of a pay-as-you-go 
scheme as consistently demanded by Republicans. The new 
schedule of benefits eventually will stop diversion of the pay- 
roll tax receipts to general Government spending. By freez- 
ing the pay-roll taxes at the prevailing 1 percent level, hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in future taxes have been saved 
to both labor and industry. 

(6) Congress limited in some degree subsidized Govern- 
ment competition with private enterprise in electric utilities, 
and has instituted honest systems of audit and accounting to 
keep taxpayers informed of real costs in the future. 

(7) We exposed and partially reformed the vicious political 
manipulation of W. P. A. work relief by the New Deal patron- 
age racketeers. 

(8) Against militant opposition, we aided materially in 
passing the Hatch bill, reinforcing the merit principle in 
civil service and prohibiting electioneering by all Federal 
pay rollers. 

(9) We enacted legislation to curb the spread of hateful 
alien communism and fascism, strengthening the mandatory 
deportation laws and removing much discretionary power in 
this field from the coddling authority of the Labor Depart- 
ment. 

(10) In the Government reorganization bill we sustained 
the time-tested constitutional principle of checks and bal- 
ances, eliminating many proposals for dangerous powers of 
dictatorship. 

(11) In the face of persistent evasion of administrative 
responsibility, the House insisted upon a thorough investiga- 
tion of the National Labor Relations Board. 

(12) House Republicans urged a formal congressional in- 
quiry into the damage caused to American industry and 
agriculture by the so-called reciprocal trade treaty pro- 
gram. The Roosevelt-Hull policies of free trade, as now 
linked to the mutually exclusive policies of export subsidies, 
dumping, barter, and discriminatory import quotas, are con- 
tributing largely to the utter demoralization of international 
trade. 

(13) Congress fought hard to reestablish the fundamen- 
tal Republican principle of sound money by a return of all 
monetary powers to Congress where, under the Constitution, 
they properly belong. 

(14) A special committee of House Republicans surveyed 
the so-called emergency powers of the President, and charted 
in detail the course forward to a resumption of balanced 
representative government. 

In proportion as Congress reasserted its legislative inde- 
pendence, business confidence began to show some signs of 
revival. Today the administrative failures and confusions 
of the New Deal are the only obstacles in the path of solid and 
sustained business recovery. 

Pump priming is a demonstrated illusion. Now in the 
seventh year of Federal squandering, we still have 10,000,000 
unemployed; farm prices are at bankruptcy levels; our export 
market for farm products still is diminishing; and our rich 
home market is being flooded by an increasing tide of low- 
cost industrial and agricultural products from abroad. Under 
the New Deal’s misguided policies of internationalism and free 
trade the vaunted American standard of living is being low- 
ered steadily for all our people. 

A Republican resolution to require a saving of 10 percent 
on all departmental appropriations for the current fiscal year 
was received by administration spokesmen with only a jeer. 
The seventh New Deal deficit on July 1 carried the national 
debt above $40,000,000,000, or double the 1933 total. New 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1940 aggregate almost $13,- 
000,000,000, or approximately three times the annual Repub- 
lican average of the previous decade. 

Every congressional effort to amend existing trouble-mak- 
ing laws in the interest of order and stability in our labor 
relations have been blocked by the administration. 

At the beginning of the session I pledged the Republican 
minority to work constructively and not be simply a party of 
criticism. We have kept that pledge. We have fought for 
economy and sanity in government, to keep the country out of 
involvements which would lead to war, for sound money, and 
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to restore to Congress powers given to it under the Consti- 
tution. Yet we have not hesitated to support sound measures 
brought forward by Democrats. 

Encouraged by growing popular support for our construc- 
tive policies, Republicans in Congress pledge a continuance 
of this fight for fundamental Americanism. In session and 
out we will battle New Deal socialism at every step of the road. 

The people of the United States are tired of hit-or-miss 
government. The country wants to get out of the red and 
back to work. It wants to try honest bookkeeping, honest 
politics, and honest Americanism for a change. 


The Will of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, during this session of the 
Congress much has been said on the one great question which 
confronts the American people—the question of unemploy- 
ment. That is the one vital matter which is now before the 
people which gives cause for great worry and much concern. 
Another question of like importance presents itself as we scan 
the governmental horizon, which is: “How long can the people 
of our Nation continue to advance their private capital, in- 
tended for use in some profitable enterprise which would be 
helpful to our recovery, in the payment of taxes and other 
burdens imposed by our Government and our country con- 
tinue to survive?” The answer is entirely concealed and the 
proper response is a myth. However, we do know the record 
of the past, which reveals that the huge sums of money which 
have been so ruthlessly expended by our Government have 
aided our unemployment only temporarily, and when the 
“shot in the arm” ceased to be effective we were left in a much 
worse state than that in which we had been before the 
spending started. 

We quite well remember the slogan which was broadcast 
some 7 years ago which had an express appeal to the people, 
“Out of the red with Roosevelt.” That was one of the cam- 
paign promises upon which the President went before the 
people seeking their suffrage, and with that slogan, which 
was a covenant with the people, he was elected to the Presi- 
dency in 1932. Seven long years have passed since we heard 
that slogan— Out of the red with Roosevelt.” Let us 
analyze cur Nation’s stock since we heard that glittering 
gem of campaign vernacular; let us see where we are today. 

Mr. Speaker, when the President assumed office in 1933 he 
had boldly stated throughout the length and breadth of our 
land that he would “cut the expenses of Government at least 
25 percent”; and the people were assured, by the President, 
that “we would start out of the red with Roosevelt.” But 
7 years after we find that we did not even “start out of the 
red with Roosevelt” but we did “start in the red with Roose- 
velt,” and we are still going “in the red with Roosevelt,” and, 
with reluctance, we are constrained to say, we will continue 
to “go in the red as long as Roosevelt holds the reins of Gov- 
ernment.” Why are we forced to this sad conclusion? Be- 
cause it has been conclusively proven that the President is a 
“spender” and that he has apparently forgotten his fellow 
countrymen, which includes every class of our people, and 
he pursues his self-inaugurated spending program, which is 
rapidly approaching the goal of eventual bankruptcy for our 
Nation, and which, when it occurs, will surely carry all of our 
people over the precipice to disaster. In other words, we have 
“gone in the red with Roosevelt” to the tune of more than 
twenty billions of dollars—that is, as you know, twenty thou- 
sand million dollars—a sum so stupendous we cannot con- 
template it. 

May I observe that our people have been impoverished by 
this wild ride we have been taking to keep “Out of the red 
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with Roosevelt.” And, pray tell me, who will pay for this folly 
of the President? The answer is—the future generations. 

What is the result of the President’s promise to the people 
that he would cut expenses and reduce the cost and expense 
of government and in every department thereof? Today we 
have a national debt of staggering proportions—almost 
$45,000,000,000; we have approximately 13,000,000 people who 
are unemployed; we have the taxes which have been imposed 
upon the people of many and various classes—both hidden 
and direct—which are sapping the life from agriculture, busi- 
ness, and industry, which taxes are taking 25 cents out of 
every dollar; the governmental impositions of taxes, regi- 
mentation and control, which have been heavy indeed, have 
stifled initiative and progress which under a program of 
economy would be creating employment; 26,000,000 men and 
women are living at the cost and expense of our Government, 
which is about 1 out of every 5 of our people; every farm, 
factory, and business, regardless of its classification or magni- 
tude, now feels the fumbling hand of our Government; and 
every citizen, regardless of his or her condition of servitude, 
now hears the repulsive voice of the tax collector or feels the 
clammy hand of the hidden tax extractor reaching into the 
pockets to remove more money with which to pay the stu- 
pendous cost of government. This is 7 years after he 
started—7 years after the slogan was heralded before the 
people, “Out of the red with Roosevelt.” 

Mr. Speaker, I shudder when I think of the future. Quite 
well do we realize that the children yet unborn, who have 
had no voice in creating this vast debt, will have the great 
burden of payment thrust upon them as a heritage; their 
parents have had no part in creating this unforeseen mort- 
gage upon the flesh and blood of their kith and kin—yet all 
must pay. This vast debt which is so ruthlessly forced upon 
the people is the President's folly“—a folly which is so 
serious we can contemplate the outcome. 

May I suggest that when our own Government enters into 
the direct financing of activities which are private in charac- 
ter, and such a plan of financing is continued, the inevitable 
end will be that our Government will at least control those 
activities, if not in fact entirely own them. To put it in other 
words, when our Government undertakes to create wealth 
by using its own credit for such purpose, and at the rate of 
three or four billions of dollars each year, and if the work 
is perfectly done, then our Government will acquire produc- 
tive enterprise at that same rate each year. What will be 
the ultimate result? Over a period of years our Government 
would come to own most of the productive business in our 
country. When our Government takes over production and 
entrenches itself beyond possible removal, then we will have 
the same conditions which exist in Russia, Italy, and Ger- 
many. Let us remember this: It is much easier to get into 
that condition than to get out of it. When the dependence 
of business and employment is upon our Government, then 
the Federal spending will become greater. While almost 
every business sells a part of its product to our Government 
or to concerns which produce for our Government—there- 
fore the spending of Federal money becomes a whip over all 
business in our country. 

I am convinced, Mr. Speaker, that the present spending 
plan is wrong. Instead of promoting Government spending 
and encouraging the monopoly and control which inevitably 
follows, we should encourage and protect private business 
and industry and the employment of private capital with 
which to finance the same; this will assure the employment 
of labor in that particular community, and the unemploy- 
ment situation will realize relief to that extent. Another, 
and a most cogent reason, our Government must not engage 
in business or industry in competition with our own people— 
either financially, directly, or indirectly. Business and in- 
dustry, which include agriculture, need protection, encour- 
agement, and the cooperation by our Government—not the 
spending of Federal money, which is impoverishing our 
people. 

May I further suggest that the making of secret treaties, 
with unknown trade relations as a part, should be discon- 
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tinued by the President, and his assistants; all treaties 
should be open and notorious—the people should know 
them. All business and industry should be fully protected 
against the inrush of competitive products from abroad 
which, produced by cheap labor, flood the shelves of our 
stores and markets and are offered to the buying public at 
a proportionately small cost, all of which stifles local busi- 
ness and industry which is maintained by labor at a higher 
scale of wage. 

We should become aroused as a people. We have a signal 
duty to perform in restoring our constitutional system of 
free enterprise and to preserve the personal liberty and 
freedom of every American citizen. We cannot spend our 
way into prosperity—we must earn it by the sweat of the 
brow. We cannot continue to “go into the red with Roose- 
velt“—that plan is destroying the opportunity of every 
American citizen. We must aid the unemployed in securing 
employment, not on a dole or inadequate wage from the 
Government, but by stimulating industry that the unem- 
ployed may secure substantial employment in private indus- 
try at a substantial wage. We must ever sustain the Amer- 
ican way by maintaining liberty and freedom as we have 
known it—we must stop governmental regimentation and 
control. We must build the will of America to go forward 
to greater progress in the future. 


Air Corps Procurement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. DOW W. HARTER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. HARTER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, it is most unfortu- 
nate Congress adjourned before the House of Representatives 
acted upon S. 2868, a bill to facilitate the procurement of 
aircraft. 

This bill, S. 2868, passed by the unanimous vote of the 
Senate, is identical with H. R. 7267, a bill to facilitate the 
procurement of aircraft which has received the favorable 
consideration of the Committee on Military Affairs of the 
House. 

The Chief of the Air Corps, General Arnold, and the War 
Department are very insistent that if they are to comply 
with the mandate of Congress and increase the number of 
planes to some 5,500 by June 30, 1941, they must have legis- 
lation that will permit them to make awards to several bid- 
ders upon the same competition if the overloading of certain 
plants is to be avoided. 

Early in the consideration of legislation of this character 
that would accomplish the purposes of the Air Corps, a bill 
was introduced that would permit the negotiation of con- 
tracts for the purchase of aircraft for the ensuing 2 years, 

Your committee being familiar with the progress that 
has been made in the acquisition of superior aircraft having 
far greater performance ability under the system of competi- 
tive bidding which has been rigidly adhered to since 1934, 
was extremely loath to permit the procurement of material 
for the Air Corps except under free and open competition. 
Therefore, the committee refused to recommend a bill that 
would permit the negotiation of contracts. 

After considerable study the committee did draft and ap- 
prove H. R. 7267, which is here in the form of S. 2868, which 
has, as I say, received favorable consideration by the Senate. 
Under the terms of this bill the same competitive methods 
would be used as has been the case in the past. Permission, 
however, would be given with respect to contracts awarded 
prior to July 1, 1941, to divide the contracts where, in the 
opinion of the Secretary of War or Secretary of the Navy, it 
would be in the interests of the national defense to make such 
multiple awards dividing the planes to be purchased among 
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the first and/or second and/or third lowest responsible bid- 
-ders who can satisfactorily perform the work or service re- 
quired to the best advantage of the Government. This will 
permit a division of certain contracts where, if the award 
was made to the lowest responsible bidder that can perform 
the work or service required to the best advantage of the 
Government, it would result in the overloading of a certain 
factory or factories, to the end that aircraft intended to be 
purchased may be delivered within the time, namely, July 
1, 1941, specified for the carrying out and completion of our 
expanded Air Corps program. 

You will note that under existing law the Air Corps Act of 
July 2, 1926, awards are not made necessarily to the lowest re- 
sponsible bidder, but they are made to the lowest responsible 
bidder that can satisfactorily perform the work or service re- 
quired to the best advantage of the Government. In other 
words, Congress appreciates that in aircraft the cheapest is 
not always the best, and procurement officials are controlled 
not by prices alone, but by quantity, performance, times, and 
rate of delivery; and, as we have stated before under this 
measure, split awards will prevent the overloading of a plant 
or plants. Most of the boards and commissions that have 
considered aviation and its development and have gone into 
the subject thoroughly have recommended either a form of 
negotiated contract, properly safeguarded, or the splitting or 
making of multiple awards as provided in this bill. 

The Federal Aviation Commission, sometimes called the 
Howell board, which made a most comprehensive study of 
military and naval aeronautics, made this recommendation: 

When purchases are to be made as the result of competitive 
bidding, the Secretary of War or Secretary of the Navy should be 
authorized either to award a contract for the whole quantity sought 
to the bidder who can best perform the work or to divide the order 
among two or more bidders if that be in the best interests of the 
Government (Report of the Federal Aviation Commission, p. 186, 
January 1935). 

I might say that when planes and accessories are pur- 
chased in considerable quantity, as will be the case in the 
carrying out of the present program of expansion, unit prices 
do not change materially when we purchase 75 to 100 planes 
or more of a certain type and kind. The bill specifically says 
“that no awards shall be made at prices in excess of those 
offered by the bidder,” and as practically all of the bids are 
in for the additional planes there is no possibility of collusion 
among the bidders, and it is believed that where a division of 
awards is made procurement under this method will cost the 
Government little, if any, more and, of course, will result in 
far more prompt deliveries; moreover, it will make strong 
sources of supply available for the production of the most- 
needed type of military aircraft. 

Through the exercise of sound discretion in utilizing the 
provisions of this act, the Army and Navy should have at all 
times three or more competing firms fully tooled up and 
adequately equipped to produce highly satisfactory planes in 
the several classifications of pursuit; attack; light, medium, 
and heavy bombers; and basic training and basic combat 
planes. 

This bill was originally drafted to cover the needs of the 
Army Air Corps. Since its introduction it has received the 
favorable comment of the Navy, and at the request of the 
chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee of the House of 
Representatives, amendments to the bill were prepared 
which will make its terms apply to Navy procurement of air- 
craft as well. This legislation is necessary now. Its enact- 
ment should not be delayed. Twice already during this 
session has the Congress directed the procurement of the 
augmented Air Corps program within the next 2 years. Our 
Air Corps says it doubts its ability to complete that pro- 
gram unless in some instances it may make the multiple 
awards authorized by this bill. The responsibility will be 
that of the Congress if we fail to give the authority which 
the War Department deems necessary to carry out the 
program. 

The bill provides that the Secretary of the Department 
concerned in each case in which multiple awards are made 
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shall immediately upon the execution of such contracts make 
a report to Congress setting forth the articles purchased, 
the prices paid therefor, the name or names of each bid- 
der, and of each contractor receiving a contract, and the 
particular reasons for awarding each of such contracts. It 
also provides that the act should be applicable to awards 
of contracts upon which competitive bidders have been 
heretofore requested or received, but as a result of which 
contracts have not been awarded. This will cover most of 
the purchases to be made. 

We sincerely hope the failure to enact this bill will not 
retard our Air Corps expansion. If delays do ensue they 
are the responsibility of those who refused unanimous con- 
sent for the consideration of the bill. 


Republicans Offer No Constructive Suggestions— 
Continue Their Policy of Destruction in an Effort 
To Destroy President Roosevelt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, in what I am about to say 
I propose to recall events of the recent past as so many omens 
of the future. According to the press the opponents of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, including the minority leader in the 
House, Mr. Martin of Massachusetts, are rejoicing at what 
they deem a victory for obstruction. I am of the opinion the 
vast number of Americans whom his legislative program would 
have served will have cause to regard this triumph of the 
Republicans as a calamitous defeat for the whole Nation. 

On the Republican leaders in Congress and the responsible 
directors of their party rests the responsibility of denying to 
the people what the President sought to provide and what 
they needed and expected as guaranties against the loss of 
gains already achieved in behalf of economic recovery and 
social progress. The record places that responsibility upon 
them. This Republican opposition to the President’s pro- 
posal was prompted, not by championship of their own pro- 
gram, for they have none, but was inspired by their sub- 
servience to the minority whom they have always obeyed and 
aided. 

The Republican Members of this Congress, as I have said, 
were without any guidance or suggestion from their party, 
for neither their central organization nor any of its sub- 
divisions has any program, plan, or procedure for meeting 
the national needs and demands. 

As long ago as November 1937 the officials of the Republican 
national organization delegated to a committee of 132 the 
task of formulating a creed for their party. Apparently this 
task continues to be impossible of performance by the original 
group, because its number has been enlarged. 

Dr. Glenn Frank, of Wisconsin, was chosen to head this 
band of explorers. All the while the Republican wreckers 
have been at work to hinder and halt the legislation which 
the President advocates, which the farmers, the wage workers, 
and the owners of industries and businesses await as a benefit 
to them all, there has been no proffer of a substitute from 
any Republican source. 

Only recently Dr. Frank, whose statements, by the way, do 
not match his name, has given a partial but not informative 
expression of his committee’s hopes. Its report, he an- 
nounced, would be ready by July or August of this year. 
Sometime in September and December this report will be 
presented to the Republican National Committee, but not 
apparently to the public, including its Republican constitu- 
ents. A whole section and what to innocent bystanders would 
appear to be the most significant of its contents will be held 
in confidence until 1940, says Dr. Frank. 
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I speak seriously when I describe this confidential section 
as important. Dr. Frank furnishes the reason for my seri- 
ousness. He tells me as one of his hearers that one part 
of his committee’s report is to be an “audit,” which I take 
to mean also an appraisement of the New Deal. That portion 
of the report, he indicates, may become known to the public, 
including Republicans in Congress, before June 1940. But 
the secret section, Dr. Frank reminds the public, will be in 
the nature of a confidential report for the resolutions com- 
mittee at the next Republican National Convention. This 
suppressed report to the Republican convention may never 
become familiar to the world at large, for neither Dr. Frank 
nor any of his committee can assure its disclosure by the 
resolutions committee of his party’s next national convention. 

The resolutions committee of a political convention is, of 
course, the body which frames the platform—the declaration 
of principles and proposals which the voters are later solicited 
to ratify by their ballots. We must then wait a year to learn, 
if ever we be enlightened, just what the Republican Party 
will say by way of acceptance or rejection of the present 
administration’s accomplishments and objectives, and for the 
same period we must remain in ignorance of Republican pur- 
poses and promises with respect to further legislation afford- 
ing assistance to agriculture, labor, business, relief for the 
jobless, security for the aged, and protection of our interna- 
tional interests. 

I emphasize these facts because of their relation not only 
to the future but also because of their illumination of recent 
events. I recount them, too, not only because they explain 
the conduct of Republicans in this Congress but, likewise, 
that the American people may be acquainted with the utterly 
irresponsible minority that has postponed and imperiled the 
President’s additional program in behalf of a surer, safer, and 
happier future for millions of men and women. 

Remember that during the whole life of this Congress and 
longer the Republican Party has, by its actions, confessed 
its inability to match or to improve the President’s program. 
No Republican in Congress could truthfully assert that in 
opposing a single Presidential recommendation he was follow- 
ing the mandate of the Republican Party. 

There was no such mandate, and according to Dr. Frank 
there will be none until June 1940, if ever. There was but one 
intent in the minds of the Republican wrecking crew in this 
Congress. That was to discredit the President by defeating 
the measures he desired enacted for the Nation’s good. It was 
obviously their delusion that if they could make him seem 
more offensive than they have become, they might be restored 
to power by the next election. So it was that they have ad- 
vanced no program; they have made no honest effort to equal 
or exceed the wisdom and worth of his recommendations. 
No; they have had resort only to tactics of destruction, The in- 


terests which dominate the Republican organization naturally. 


would sanction nothing more progressive and beneficial than 
the President’s proposals for the well-being of the majority, 
so there was but one recourse for the Republicans in Con- 
gress. That was to attempt to deprive him of the confidence 
and gratitude of millions he had served so well in the past 
and would benefit now. “Make Franklin D. Roosevelt hateful 
to the people and they will forget their older hate of us.” 
That, in a sentence, appears to be the only clue to the Repub- 
lican record in this Congress. 

I have cited Dr. Frank’s announcement that his committee 
for the cure of Republican confusion is to undertake an 
“audit of the New Deal.” Presumably, that examination of 
the books of the New Deal will comprise an evaluation of what 
it claims as assets. 

We ought to be allowed to take for granted that the audi- 
tors will determine which of these assets are valuable and 
which are worthless; which should be saved and which should 
be scrapped. That this task involves great difficulties for the 
committee is already made manifest by one of its members— 
namely, Mrs. Hannah Durham, of Allentown, Pa. Addressing 
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only a few weeks ago, Mrs, Durham made a declaration of the 
obvious truth, repeatedly made plain by official Republi- 
candom here in Congress and elsewhere, 

The party is divided 


Proclaimed Mrs. Durham— 


on four planks in the 1940 platform, as follows: 

Shall control of W. P. A. be turned over to the States with the 
Federal Government still footing the bill? 

a tariffs be raised so high as to amount to economic isola- 

What is neutrality, and what foreign policy is best calculated to 
keep us out of war? 

Shall subsidies be continued to western farmers in the face of a 
general program calling for abandonment of subsidies? 

This good Republican lady’s utterances clearly show the 
situation in the Republican Party today. For example, we 
are left in doubt as to the Republican Party's attitude as 
regards agencies of relief recovery and permanent activities 
of the Government, besides W. P. A. If by any chance the 
Republican Party is placed in charge of the Federal house- 
hold, will it retain or relegate such institutions as the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration, the Public Works Administration, and certain others 
to which I shall advert later? 


This Republican woman was in no deeper doubt or igno- 
rance than her Republican brethren in Congress show them- 
selves to be. They have evidenced no conviction as to what 
they would do if they instead of President Roosevelt and 
the Democratic administration were in control of the Gov- 
ernment. They have no information of their own and they 
can obtain none from the owners and managers of their party 
before next June—if even then. For the official recipe for 
the cure of Republican confusion will not be available sooner. 

Meantime, I shall presume to inform the Republicans in 
Congress and those in possession of their party what is cer- 
tain to confront them in 1940. That fact is that they will 
be repudiated once again. The reasons for that repudiation 
are supplied in the questions which I shall ask them now and 
which the many millions of voters—men and women—in 
every section of the country will put to them. The Republi- 
can Party will be condemned for its sins of commission and 
omission. It will be punished by defeat because, without de- 
sire or a way to legislate for the Nation’s well-being, its rep- 
resentatives in Congress have arrayed themselves against 
every one of the President’s undertakings in behalf of the 
farmers, the wage workers, the poor, and the hungry, of the 
children and the youth, and of industry, upon whose pros- 
perity most of these depend for employment and livelihood. 

Now, for a few inquiries to which either the Republicans 
in Congress or their party’s committee on program may 
make reply. 

First. Will the Republican Members of Congress and the 
Officials of the Republican national organization say whether 
they condemn the various agencies created by the New Deal 
are inimical to the public interest? Whether, if they are 
returned to power, they will disband these? Will they dare 
to tell us now or before November 1940 that they will dis- 
continue the Federal Housing Administration, the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, the Work Projects Administration, 
the Public Works Administration, the Security and Exchange 
Commission, the Communications Commission, and the wage 
and hour agency that is getting the unpaid an existing wage? 

Will they end the existence of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, whose direct beneficiaries are many thousands of our 
youths and whose indirect beneficiaries are the parents and 
dependents? 

Will they withdraw the Federal help that has been given 
to farmers in every region—north, south, east, and west? 

Will they, for instance, scrap the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration? 

Will they have the candor and courage to say whether they 
will no longer permit the Federal Government to hasten 
and assure recovery in the very act of saving millions from 


a session of the Pennsylvania Council of Republican Women, wretchedness? 
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Will they put an end to these expenditures which every 
county in the United States has been benefited by permanent 
public improvements? 

Will they withhold from cities the outlays that are giving 
them new schools, new sewers, bridges, streets, and parks, 
and at the same time furnishing jobs for the unemployed 
and purchasing power that is a boon to the small merchant 
and to the farmers with goods and products to sell? 

Will these Republican spokesmen say whether they will 
notify the municipalities of the United States that they will 
receive no further Federal help for the care of their indigent 
citizens? 

Will they repeal the act providing for retirement for a 
million railroad employees? 

Their obstruction of the President’s program during the 
months of this Congress will be remembered by all the Ameri- 
cans it would have served. These men and women will know 
how to judge and punish the candidates of the party which 
tried to ruin them in its stupid but vicious war against Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. These millions have been made the victims 
of this Republican vengeance. The suffering of the millions 
will remind them of the cause. They will know how to choose 
between the man who gave them sympathy and assistance 
and those who penalized them to gratify dislike of him. 

These voters will have no need to await the so-called audit 
of the New Deal and the proclamation of principles by Dr. 
Frank's committee. They are already well aware that the 
Republican Party is today what it was in the era of Hoover, 
when it lent a billion dollars to bankers, including a former 
Republican Vice President, and only $60,000,000 to the farm- 
ers and when it provided but $100,000,000 for the 14,000,000 
unemployed and destitute. 

The Republicans in the places of leadership but without 
ability to lead are still as unable as they were in 1930 to 
perceive that there can be no prosperity for banks or other 
corporations unless wage workers and farmers have incomes. 
The proof of that, if it needs corroboration, is that in spite of 
this Republican partiality and liberality to bankers, thou- 
sands of banks were ruined and the rest were saved by one of 
President Roosevelt’s first acts after taking office. 

Banks and general business need the legislation which Re- 
publican reaction killed in this session of Congress. They 
would have profited to the extent that wage workers and 
farmers gained by the measures which have been bludgeoned 
to death. Fortunately for us all, including the bafikers and 
industrialists, the surviving aids and agencies which the pres- 
ent administration brought into being are operating to pre- 
vent a repetition of the catastrophe that threatened govern- 
ment itself in 1929. 

The vast majority of the American people are conscious 
of their obligation to President Roosevelt. They are equally 
aware of the disregard shown them by Herbert Hoover and 
his colleagues. They will therefore be competent to put the 
proper construction on the “audit” and the principles issuing 
from Dr. Frank’s committee and the Republican national 
organization if these should ever merge. 

The Republican wreckers in this Congress then will have 
to answer for more than their hatred of the President and 
the hurt they have done to his program. They have injured 
many thousands of members of their own party. They have 
jeopardized the children and the aged. They have increased 
the difficulties of every class of Americans. Their acts of 
obstruction will be contrasted with the President’s endeavors 
for reconstruction. They will be brought to judgment rather 
for the harm they have done to the people than for the 
hatred they have vented against the President. 

Yes; there will be an audit of the New Deal by the people 
of the United States and there will be an appraisal of the 
Republican Party and its Senators and Representatives. The 
decision of these millions of auditors will be given in Novem- 
ber 1940. It will be that the Republican Party is just as 
bankrupt as was the United States that day that Herbert 
Hoover was driven from office by a hurricane of ballots in 
November 1932. 
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Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD M. DUNCAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, probably more people are 
interested in the Social Security Act than in any other law 
in our land. 

It directly affects the everyday life of millions of our citi- 
zens and provides security for them when they have reached 
the age of 65 years and have retired from gainful occupa- 
tions. 

It also provides for their widows and orphans and depend- 
ents should they die before reaching retirement age. 

In view of that widespread interest, I thought it would 
be desirable to place in the Record, under leave to extend 
my remarks, a concise, simple statement of the benefits of the 
act as amended by this Congress, 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON THE SOCIAL-SECURITY AMENDMENTS 


Question 1. What changes do the Social Security Act 
amendments of 1939 make in the Social Security Act? 

Answer. Generally speaking, the amendments extend and 
liberalize the scope of the act and increase Nation-wide buy- 
ing power by liberalizing old-age insurance benefits, pro- 
viding survivorship benefits, and allowing substantial tax 
savings under the old-age insurance and unemployment- 
compensation provisions. 

Question 2. How do the amendments liberalize the pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act? 

Answer. Under the old-age insurance provisions, monthly 
benefits will be paid earlier, more liberal benefits will be paid 
to those now nearing retirement age, supplementary benefits 
for wives’ and survivors’ benefits are added, coverage is ex- 
tended, and pay-roll taxes kept at their present level; under 
the unemployment-compensation provisions tax savings are 
provided and coverage extended; under the public-assistance 
and health and welfare provisions of the act more liberal 
Federal grants to the States are made available to encourage 
expansion of these programs. 

Old-age insurance 


Question 3. What was the basis of the far-reaching 
changes made in the Federal old-age insurance program? 

Answer. These changes are designed to provide greater 
security for the family unit and to make available more ade- 
quate benefits to those already close to retirement age. 

Question 4. How do the old-age insurance amendments 
strengthen family security? 

Answer. Since the family is the social unit, and security for 
the breadwinner must include those dependent upon him, 
the amendments establish a system of supplementary bene- 
fits for the wives and children of annuitants and survivors’ 
benefits for the families of those who die. 

Question 5. How do the amendments give older workers 
more liberal benefits? 

Answer. By figuring benefits on the basis of a worker's 
average wages, rather than his accumulated total wages, 
by paying benefits earlier than originally scheduled, and 
by providing supplementary benefits for those dependent 
upon him. 

Question 6. When will monthly benefits become payable 
under these amendments? 

Answer. Beginning January 1, 1940, monthly benefits will 
be payable to qualified workers and to the survivors of 
those who die. 

Monthly retirement benefits 


Question 7. What kind of benefits will a qualified worker 
get under the amended old-age insurance program? 
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Answer. Monthiy retirement payments will be paid to 
qualified persons plus supplementary monthly benefits to 
take care of his wife and minor children. 

Question 8. What qualifications must an insured worker 
have to receive monthly retirement benefits? 

Answer. To qualify for monthly benefits a worker must 
be (1) 65 or over, (2) have retired, and (3) be a “fully in- 
sured” worker. 

Question 9. What is a “fully insured” worker? 

Answer. In general, a “fully insured” worker is one who 
has worked in covered employment for a period of time 
egual to half the period elapsing between 1936 and age 65. 
The minimum period of covered employment required is 6 
calendar quarters, and the maximum is 40 calendar 
quarters. 

Question 10. How is a worker’s benefit determined? 

Answer. A worker’s monthly benefit is determined on the 
basis of his average monthly wage in covered employment. 
The benefit is computed in the following way: 40 percent 
of the first $50 of average monthly wages, plus 10 percent 
of the remainder up to $250 per month. 

Question 11. Does the number of years a worker has been 
in the old-age insurance system increase his benefit? 

Answer. Yes. After the benefit due him on the basis of his 
average wage has been figured, 1 percent of his benefit is 
added for each year in covered employment during which he 
earned $200. 

Question 12. Under what circumstances will an annuitant's 
wife get a benefit? 

Answer. The wife of an annuitant, if she is over age 65, is 
entitled to receive monthly benefits under the new provisions. 

Question 13. What does a wife’s benefit amount to? 

Answer. The wife’s monthly benefit will be an amount 
equal to one-half of the monthly benefit paid to her husband. 

Question 14. Under what circumstances do an annuitant’s 
children get benefits? 

Answer, The children of an annuitant, if they are under 16 
or under 18 if regularly attending school and are supported by 
him, are entitled to receive monthly benefits. 

Question 15. What does a child’s benefit amount to? 

Answer. A child’s monthly benefit is equal to one-half of 
the monthly benefit paid to its parent. 

Survivors’ benefits 

Question 16. Under what conditions are benefits paid to the 
survivors of a worker who dies? 

Answer. Monthly benefits are paid to the surviving family 
of a deceased wage earner who was either fully insured or 
currently insured. 

Question 17. How does a “currently insured” worker differ 
from a fully insured worker defined in the answer to ques- 
tion 9? 

Answer. The status of having been “currently insured” 
applies only in the case of workers who have died and who 
may not meet the more stringent requirements for fully in- 
sured status. A “currently insured” individual is one who 
has worked at least half the time during the 3 years prior to 
his death. 

Question 18. To whom will monthly survivors’ benefits be 
paid? 

Answer. Under the amendments, a widow 65 or over, 
younger widows with minor children, and aged dependent 
parents may be entitled to survivors’ benefits. 

Question 19. Under what circumstances does a widow get 
a benefit? 

Answer. A widow, aged 65 or over, of a fully insured worker, 
gets monthly benefits; also widows, regardless of age, of fully 
or currently insured workers, who have minor children in 
their care, receive benefits until the youngest child reaches 
age 16, or 18 if regularly attending school. 

Question 20. What does a widow’s benefit amount to? 

Answer. A widow will receive as a monthly benefit an 
amount equal to three-fourths of the monthly benefit that 
would have been due her husband on the basis of his wage 
record at the time of his death. 
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Question 21. In what cases do children receive survivors’ 
benefits? 

Answer. Children who were dependent for support upon the 
deceased wage earner may receive monthly benefits until they 
reach age 16, or up to 18 if regularly attending school. 

Question 22. What does a child’s survivorship benefit 
amount to? 

Answer. A child will receive as a monthly benefit an amount 
equal to one-half of the monthly benefit that would have been 
payable to the wage earner at the time of his death. 

Question 23. In what cases do parents get benefits? 

Answer. Parents get benefits beginning at age 65 only 
under the following conditions: 

x 3 deceased worker was fully insured at the time of 
eath. 

b. No widow or minor children survive the deceased person. 

c. They were wholly dependent upon the deceased worker at 
the time of his death. 

Question 24. What does a parent’s benefit amount to? 

Answer. A parent will receive as a monthly benefit an 
amount equal to one-half of the monthly benefit that would 
have been due the wage earner at the time of his death. 

Question 25. Under what circumstances does the amended 
program provide for lump-sum death payments? 

Answer. If a wage earner, who was fully or currently in- 
sured, dies leaving no survivor entitled to a monthly benefit 
at the time he dies a lump-sum death payment will be made 
to the widow or widower, or children, or parents of the de- 
ceased, equal to six times the monthly benefit that would 
have been due. If no one of these is living, a payment 
covering the burial expenses will be made to the person who 
paid them. 

Minimum monthly benefits 

Question 26. What will be the minimum monthly pay- 
ment under the new program? 

Answer. Ten dollars is the minimum payment. If an in- 
dividual’s benefit amounts to less than $10 on the basis of 
his wage record, he will nevertheless receive $10. 

Payment of benefits 

Question 27. Does a man have to retire at 65 to get monthly 
benefits? 

Answer. A man does not have to retire at 65 to get 
monthly benefits for which he is qualified, but his benefits 
will not begin until he does retire. 

Question 28. How long do monthly benefits continue? 

Answer. Monthly payments to a retired wage earner and 
his wife and to a widow over 65 continue for life. For 
minor children until age 16 or age 18, if regularly attending 
school, and for a young widow with children, until the 
youngest child becomes 16 or 18. 

Question 29. Will monthly benefits be paid to a man who 
reenters covered employment after having received benefits 
for some time? 

Answer. He will not receive monthly benefits for any 
month in which he earns $15 or more in covered employ- 
ment, but when he stops work or earns less than $15 his 
benefits will begin again. 

Question 30. If an individual expects to retire at a certain 
date, can he file application for benefits beforehand? 

Answer. The act provides that 3 months before an indi- 
vidual expects to be entitled to benefits he can file his appli- 
cation. 

Question 31. If a man has already received a lump-sum 
settlement, can he qualify for monthly benefits? 

Answer. The fact that a man has already received a lump- 
sum settlement will not affect his right to monthly benefits 
if he qualifies for them. However, the amount of his settle- 
ment will be deducted from his monthly benefits. 

Question 32. Can a man who became 65 before January 1, 
1937, qualify for benefits? 

Answer. If he works in covered employment after January 
1, 1939, and is employed for at least six quarters, he can 
qualify for monthly benefits. 
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Question 33. What is the earliest date on which a man 
who was over 65 on January 1, 1937, and regularly employed 
can qualify for payments? 

Answer. If this man worked for the six calendar quarters 
beginning January 1939 and received at least $50 or more in 
each calendar quarter he could qualify for monthly benefits 
in the spring of 1940. 

Typical examples of benefits under the old-age and survivors- 
insurance program 

Question 34. If John Jones, who has been making $100 a 
month in covered employment since 1936, reaches age 65 late 
in 1939 and retires, what will be the amount of his monthly 
benefit? 

Answer. John Jones will be entitled to a monthly benefit, 
beginning January 1, 1940, of $25.75 a month. This benefit 
would be figured in the following way: Since his average 
monthly pay is $100, he receives 40 percent of the first $50 
of his wage, or $20, plus 10 percent of the remaining $50 of his 
pay, or $5. This would make a total of $25. In addition, 
there would be added 1 percent of his benefit for each year 
in covered employment in which he earned at least $200. 
Since John Jones worked 3 years, he gets an additional 3 per- 
cent of $25, or 75 cents, making a total of $25.75 which is his 
monthly benefit. 

Question 35. If John Jones is married, what benefit would 
his wife be entitled to get? 

Answer. If and when Mrs. Jones reaches age 65, she would 
be entitled to a monthly benefit equal to half of her husband’s 
primary benefit. If her husband’s benefit was $25.75 a 
month, she would get $12.88 a month, or a total for both of 
$38.63 a month. 

Question 36. If Mr. Jones dies after having received monthly 
-benefits for some time, what benefits would his widow get? 

Answer. His widow at age 65 or over would be entitled to 
receive a monthly benefit equal to three-fourths of her hus- 
band’s primary benefits, or $19.31. 

Question 37. If Mr. Jones were to die before he had received 
any benefits, what protection would be available to his widow? 

Answer. If Mr. Jones died a fully insured worker, his widow, 
at age 65 or thereafter, would be entitled to receive a monthly 
benefit equal to three-fourths of her husband's benefit. In 
this case where Mr. Jones’ monthly benefit is $25.75, she 
would receive $19.31 a month for the rest of her life. 

Question 38. Suppose Bill Smith, age 35, who has been earn- 
ing $100 a month in covered employment since 1936, dies in 
February 1940, leaving a widow and two young children; 
what benefits could they get? 

Answer. Mr. Smith’s widow and two young children would 
be entitled to receive monthly benefits until the younger child 
attending school became 18. His widow would receive a bene- 
fit equal to three-fourths of his monthly benefit; in this case 
$19.31. Each of the children would be entitled to a benefit 
equal to half of his monthly benefit, or $12.88, making a 
total of $45.07 for the three. When the younger child reached 
the age of 18 Mrs. Smith’s benefit would stop, but it would 
be resumed at the age of 65, when she would receive a monthly 
benefit of $19.31, or a larger amount if she had earned a 
larger amount in her own right by that time. 

Question 39. If Dick Smith, who has been making $100 a 
month in covered employment since 1936, dies in January 
1940, leaving no survivors other than his aged mother whom 
he has been supporting; could she receive any benefits? 

Answer. Dick Smith’s mother, if she were 65 or over, would 
be entitled to receive a monthly benefit equal to half of that 
due her son on the basis of his wage record. In this case 
his monthly benefit would be $25.75 a month. She would, 
therefore, get $12.88 a month for the rest of her life. 

Wages end employment 

Question 40. Does the full amount of wages earned in a 
year by a man count toward benefits? 

Answer. Beginning with 1940, wages over $3,000 a year 
are not counted. 

Question 41. Does an employee who earns $3,000 a year 
from each of several employers pay taxes on his total salary? 
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Answer. He. pays taxes on his full salary; but at the end of 
the year he may file a claim with the Treasury Department and 
receive a refund of taxes paid on his earnings over $3,000. 

Question 42. Do wages earned after age 65 count toward 
benefits? 

Answer. The amendments provide that beginning January 
1, 1939, wages earned after age 65 count toward benefits. 

Question 43. What is meant by covered employment un- 
der the old-age insurance system? 

Answer. In general, employment in industrial and com- 
mercial pursuits in the United States (and on American 
vessels after January 1, 1940) is covered by the old-age insur- 
ance program. 

Question 44. What additional employment is brought un- 
der the old-age insurance system by the amendments? 

Answer. The amendments extend old-age insurance cover- 
age to certain bank employees, seamen, and wage earners 
over 65. 

Question 45. How many people have been brought under 
the old-age insurance program by this extension of coverage? 

Answer. These changes, it is estimated, extend coverage 
to about 1,100,000 additional people. 

Question 46. What other changes in coverage have been 
made by the old-age insurance amendments? 

Answer. Certain exemptions of employment have been 
clarified and others added. With regard to agricultural labor 
the exemption has been defined and further extended; the 
domestic-service exception has been extended to apply to a 
college club or fraternity, the exemption of State employment 
is clarified, family employment is now exempted, other ex- 
clusions added include services performed for fraternal bene- 
fit societies and other nonprofit institutions exempt from 
income tax, services performed in fishing on vessels of less 
than 10 tons, services of newsboys under 18, and services for 
foreign governments and their instrumentalities. 

Financing old-age and survivor's insurance 

Question 47. Under the new system how many people will 
be getting monthly benefits by the end of 1940? 

Answer. Monthly benefits to retired wage earners will be 
paid by the end of 1940 to some 485,000 people, according to 
Social Security Board estimates. In addition, wives of an- 
nuitants and survivors of insured workers will get benefits. 

Question 48. How much will be paid out in benefits in 1940? 

Answer. The Social Security Board estimates that over 
$114,000,000 in benefits will be paid out next year. 

Question 49. Where is the money obtained to pay these 
benefits? 

Answer. The pay-roll tax levied on both employers and em- 
ployees is collected and deposited in a trust fund in the 
United States Treasury. The rate of tax has been 1 percent 
since 1937, and the amendments “freeze” the tax at that 
rate for the next 3 years. 

Question 50. How much will employers and employees save 
by the provision “freezing” the old-age insurance tax at 1 
percent for the next 3 years? 

Answer. It has been estimated that employers and workers 
will save about $825,000,000 in the next 3 years. 

Question 51. Under the changed system is old-age insur- 
ance now financed on a full reserve basis? 

Answer. No. The old-age reserve account is replaced by 
an old-age and survivors’ insurance trust fund. 

Question 52. How is the old-age insurance fund managed? 

Answer. Congress will make annual appropriations equal 
to tax collections to the old-age and survivors’ insurance trust 
fund, which will be supervised by three trustees. 

Question 53. Who are the trustees of the fund? 

Answer. The Secretary of Labor, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and the Chairman of the Social Security Board are 
trustees of the fund. The managing trustee is “Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

Question 54. In what type of security can the trust fund be 
invested? 

Answer. The trust fund can only be invested in Govern- 
ment obligations or those guaranteed by the Government as 
te principal and interest. 
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Unemployment compensation 

Question 55. Will employers pay a tax on their full pay 
roll under the amended unemployment-compensation provi- 
sions? 

Answer. No. Only the first $3,000 an employer pays an 
employee for a year will be taxed under the unemployment- 
compensation provisions, beginning January 1, 1940. 

Question 56. How much will employers covered by the 
unemployment-compensation provisions save by this amend- 
ment? 

Answer. It is estimated that employers will save about 
$65,000,000 a year because of this amendment. 

Question 57. What changes in coverage of the unemploy- 
ment compensation tax provisions were made by the amend- 
ments? 

Answer. The amendments bring in about 200,000 em- 
ployees of banks, such as national banks and State-bank 
members of the Federal Reserve System. 

Question 58. In what respect are the tax provisions for 
old-age insurance and unemployment compensation now 
identical? 

Answer. The tax in both programs now applies to “wages 
paid” instead of wages payable;” only the first $3,000 a 
year paid to an employee is taxed; and the coverage exemp- 
tions have been made more nearly the same. 

Public assistance 

Question 59. What contribution will the Federal Gov- 
ernment now make toward State plans for old-age assist- 
ance? 

Answer. Beginning January 1, 1940, the Federal Govern- 
ment will match one-half of State old-age assistance pay- 
ments up to $40 per month for an individual, instead of 
$30 as before. 

Question 60. What part of the administrative expense of 
States with old-age assistance plans will be shared by the 
Federal Government? 

Answer. The amendments do not change the original pro- 
vision that a Federal grant for assistance payments be in- 
creased 5 percent, the additional amount to be used by the 
State for administrative expense, assistance payments, or 
both. 

Question 61. What amount of State payments under plans 
for aid to the blind will now be matched by the Federal 
Government? 

Answer. The Federal Government will now match one- 
half of State payments for aid to the blind up to $40 per 
month for an individual. 

Question 62. What contribution will the Federal Govern- 
ment make toward administrative expense for States with 
plans for aid to the blind? 

Answer. The Federal Government will pay one-half of the 
administrative expense of a State plan for aid to the 
blind. 

Question 63. How much of the assistance payments made 
by States under plans for aid to dependent children will be 
matched by the Federal Government? 

Answer. The Federal Government will now match one- 
half of State payments for assistance, up to $18 per month 
for the first dependent child in a family and $12 for every 
other child in the same family. 

Question 64. What contribution will the Federal Govern- 
ment make toward the administrative expense of States with 
plans for aid to dependent children? 

Answer. The Federal Government will pay one-half of 
the administrative expense of a State plan for aid to de- 
pendent children. 

Question 65. What is the age limit for payments to de- 
pendent children under approved State plans which will be 
matched by the Federal Government? 

Answer. The amendments provide that the Federal Gov- 
ernment will now match State payments to children up to 
the age of 18 who are regularly attending school; otherwise, 
only payments up to the age of 16, as provided in the orig- 
inal law, will be matched. 

L&xXXIV—App——259 
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Other programs 

Question 66. What changes are made by the amendments 
in the provisions of the act relating to maternal- and child- 
welfare services, public-health services, and vocational re- 
habilitation? 

Answer. The amendments provide authorization for in- 
creased annual appropriations for grants to States of $2,- 
020,000 for maternal and child-health services, $1,020,000 
for services to crippled children, $1,562,000 for vocational 
rehabilitation, and $3,000,000 for public-health services. 

Question 67. What is the purpose of this increased au- 
thorization for grants for the service provisions of the act? 

Answer. Increased grants to States were provided to en- 
able them to develop and further expand their programs 
for health and welfare services. 


Federal Government Should Reimburse State of 
Ohio for Advancing Old-Age Pension Payment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, on August 4 the 
House of Representatives passed H. R. 5118. This is a bill 
to authorize and require the Secretary of the Treasury to pay 
to the State of Ohio the sum of $1,338,160. This represents 
the amount that the Federal Treasury should have paid Ohio 
for its half of the old-age pension money required to pay the 
pension for October 1938. 

The action of the House was unanimous. There were no 
dissenting votes. The Judiciary Committee of the House, 
which is composed of 26 of the best lawyers in the House, 
after extensive hearings, reported it to the House with a 
unanimous recommendation that the House pass it. When 
this measure was first presented to the Judiciary Committee 
some of the members of this committee were skeptical with 
reference to it, but when public hearings were had the com- 
mittee immediately recognized the equities of the case and 
reported the measure to the House with a unanimous recom- 
mendation. In its report to the House the committee said: 

Your committee finds the equities in this case with the State 
of Ohio and recommends that the House pass H. R. 5118 so as to 
reimburse the State of Ohio for the payment that would in due 
course have been paid by the Social Security Board at the end of 
October 1938. There is no claim by the Board of any fraud or 
defalcation and the amount involved is not in dispute. 

This bill is now on its way in the Senate, and I confidently 
believe that the Senate will pass it, and that when it is passed 
the President will append his signature to it in order to com- 
plete its legislative course. The bill has had the approval of 
the Judiciary Committee of the Senate and is now on the 
Senate calendar. 

This measure in a way is an unusual one. Its unusual 
features arise from the fact that it deals with technicali- 
ties of administration. These are, however, overwhelmingly 
swallowed up by the equities involved in the case. In other 
words, right and justice push aside the little petty technicali- 
ties, and they should be permitted to bring relief to those 
who are entitled to it. Ohio is entitled to this money and 
red-tape regulations of bureaucrats should not delay this bill. 

The social-security law was passed by Congress in 1935. 
It is beyond any question one of the most comprehensive 
measures ever enacted by any Congress. It reaches out in 
many ways and includes immediately many millions of people 
within its purview. It reaches out to help the aged and the 
blind and the unfortunate. For this reason, and many other 
reasons, those who administer this law should administer it 
liberally and not technically. Bureaucracy, with its disposi- 
tion to grasp everything to itself, thereby enabling itself to 
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become stronger and stronger, is prone to forget justice and 
equity in an effort to perpetuate itself and make itself invin- 
cible. The sentiment and practices that make a small þureau 
develop into a large one are inherently selfish. The success- 
ful administration of the social-security law calls for sym- 
pathy. It deals almost exclusively with unfortunate people 
and with people that need to have their social and economic 
positions made more secure. 

When the social-security bill was first considered in the 
Ways and Means Committee some permanent bench marks 
were set up. One of these bench marks was that it should 
be a dual system, the Federal Government and the State 
government participating. In the administration of old- 
age pensions and other titles of the bill which provided 
for Federal grants one of the cardinal principles was 
that the Federal Government should raise up certain stand- 
ards with which every State would be compelled to comply. 
Likewise, it recognized in an emphatic way the inherent rights 
of the States. The philosophy of the old-age pension contri- 
bution was that the Federal Government would contribute 
its portion to the States if the States would cooperate by the 
enactment of uniform plans. In other words, the Federal 
Government, in order to get uniformity and stabilization, 
would match with the States what they would pay and would 
grant to the States the right to administer the law and to 
determine who should be employed to carry on the adminis- 
tration within the States and who should be eligible for the 
pensions. In other words, it would be the responsibility of 
the Federal Government to stabilize but it would be the re- 
sponsibility of the State government to carry the pension to 
the individual. 

In 1938 the Federal administration and the State admin- 
istration in Ohio clashed purely over matters of administra- 
tion. The Federal administration, under the law, has a right 
to expect of the State full compliance with the principles laid 
down in the social-security law as they tend to bring uni- 
formity and stabilization of the program. Any open and will- 
ful violation by the State itself of any of these necessary 
prerequisites would, of course, justify the Government in 
withholding its cooperation; but when trivial matters of ad- 
ministration are the bone of contention, the Federal Govern- 
ment should look only to whether justice was being done to 
the individual recipients and should not seek to punish the 
State by reason of any failure of some official of the State to 
comply with every little trivial detail in administration. If 
the administration by the State was being carried on so that 
the intended recipient got his pension, the Federal Govern- 
ment should not strain at a gnat but should proceed to do 
justice. 

When the Social Security Board withheld from Ohio the 
October payment for the year 1938, it probably had some 
provocation by reason of the misunderstanding between itself 
and the Governor of Ohio; still it should not have lost sight 
of the fact that the payment was not intended for the Gover- 
nor’s benefit, but was intended for the benefit of 110,000 re- 
cipients of old-age pension in that State. The misunder- 
standing between the Governor and the Board might have 
been as the result of fault on both sides. The Social Security 
Board are only representatives of the Federal Government, 
and their personal feelings should not bind the Federal Gov- 
ernment any more than the personal feelings of the Gover- 
nor of Ohio should be taken as sufficient consideration for the 
punishment of the people of Ohio. That there was little 
difference between the Social Security Board and the Gov- 
ernor of Ohio can easily be established from the record of 
the hearings before the Judiciary Committee. Pride of opin- 
ion about small matters heated their tempers and chilled their 
judgments. I repeat that these differences were due to the 
common frailties of humanity and should not be sufficient 
to thwart the even course of equity and justice between the 
people of the United States and the people of the great State 
of Ohio. Even if there had been a few small matters over 
which there could have been an honest difference of opinion, 
a million and a third is too large an amount to stake on a 
personal argument. 
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There was no financial embezzlement or personal dishon- 
esty anywhere in this controversy. The great State of Ohio 
acting through its legislature had done everything that was 
expected of it. The people of Ohio did nothing wrong. For 
one man—the head of a bureau in Washington—to levy 
what in effect is a fine against the 8,000,000 people in the 
State of Ohio of $1,338,000 is not consistent with good 
Americanism and never was intended under the Social Se- 
curity Act. 

Justice will not be done until the treasury of the State of 
Ohio is augmented by the amount withheld from it by rea- 
son of the action of the Social Security Board in Washing- 
ton. Congress of the United States created the Social Se- 
curity Board. The Congress can tell its Board what it must 
do. The Congress of the United States is the real repre- 
sentative of the people. The Congress is really the people. 
As I have already said, the House of Representatives has 
spoken unanimously, without a dissenting vote. They have 
recognized justice and have dared to maintain it. I hope, 
therefore, that the Senate of the United States will appre- 
ciate the situation as the House has done and that the 
President of the United States will do the same. 

I maintain in this matter that: 

First. The Social Security Board can only withhold pay- 
ments; that it cannot forfeit a monthly installment. 

Second. The failure on the part of the State agency must 
be truly “substantial.” This failure must be an invasion of 
the rights of the intended beneficiary and cannot be merely 
a failure of some routine procedure. 

Third. Failure of State authorities to carry out regulations 
of the State law must be construed liberally by the Board. 
The Board’s purpose and function is to carry the Federal 
Government’s contribution safely to the hands of the in- 
tended beneficiaries. It is not a guardian of the actions of 
the State authorities. The State authorities are created and 
set up by the State law and are amenable to the people of 
the State. 

Fourth. The social-security law provides in the first para- 
graph of section 3 that the payments from the Federal 
Treasury shall be on a quarterly basis. This implies that 
the Board should not concern itself with individual payments 
when considering initial payments. Adjustment of small 
routine errors should be made between the Federal and State 
departments in a routine way. 

Fifth. Assuming that the Governor in some matters of 
administration was at fault, the penalty of total forfeiture 
of $1,338,160 is entirely out of proportion with the gravamen 
of the offense. The Board paid the November installment 
and every subsequent installment. There were no material 
differences between the methods of administration in No- 
vember than in October, and Ohio had the same Governor 
in November as in October. 

Sixth. There is no provision in the law that the action 
of the Board is in itself final. The findings of the Board 
are in no sense “a final order.” The Board cannot declare 
a judgment. The Board itself did not consider its findings as 
final, because in its letter of September 30 it leaves the door 
open for the State to comply with its findings before the end 
of October 1938. In its letter to the honorable chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee of the House of Representatives, 
the Chairman of the Board states: 


Subsequent to the Board’s finding every possible attempt was 


made to persuade the State to take action in effecting the neces- 


sary improvements so that it would not be necessary to withhold 
the grant for the month of October. 

Seventh. The action of the Board in attempting to with- 
hold or to forfeit this large sum of money is without prece- 
dent. There is precedent for the payment of this money as 
asked for in this bill. I refer to the Oklahoma case. The 
dereliction of the authorities in that State are much worse 
than those of the Ohio Governor. 

I repeat that the equities are with the State of Ohio. 
Every Congressman from Ohio, regardless of politics, and the 
two Senators have favored this legislation. It is the uni- 
versal sentiment of the newspapers in Ohio and the people 
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generally that payment should be made in order that justice 
shall prevail and equity be done. I shall press the matter 
vigorously just as soon as Congress convenes again in 
January. 


Who Benefits by “Suppressing” the Bondholders’ 
Committee Report? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, the conspicuous efforts of a 
few Members to prevent the official refiling of the final report 
of the Select Committee to Investigate Bondholders’ Reor- 
ganization has aroused the interest of the press and the 
public throughout the Nation. I wish to assure all those 
interested in the work of the committee, of which I had the 
honor to be chairman, that only parliamentary technicalities 
raised by some gentlemen have delayed this final report from 
becoming a public document before this time. Personally, I 
have never seen so much activity on the part cf a few gentle- 
men to keep a committee report suppressed than I have 
observed since I announced to the House that the report was 
printed and ready for distribution. I am amazed especially 
since there is certainly nothing in the report about the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. CHURCH] or the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Cocuran], either directly or indirectly. Their 
solicitousness for the feelings or desires of persons whom our 
committee was compelled to investigate in the course of its 
duties is therefore most surprising to me. 

I believe, however, that these gentlemen whose parliamen- 
tary tactics have succeeded in temporarily suppressing the 
report should be fair with the country and the House. Who 
or what is mentioned in the report that they desire should not 
be made public? Which banker, lawyer, judge, bond broker, 
real-estate promoter, insurance company, bondholders’ pro- 
tective committee, or other interest is mentioned that they 
desire stricken from the pages of our final report? What 
activity or conduct of the many persons or concerns we ques- 
tioned and exposed during the course of our investigation into 
the defaulted real-estate-bond racket do they desire deleted 
from this document before they will withdraw their objec- 
tions and permit the public to read the committee’s findings? 
And what recommendations made by our committee in this 
report for legislation to prevent future misconduct with other 
people’s money do they desire to keep secret by preventing 
the publication of this important and revealing document 
compiled out of the nearly 3 years’ work of our investigating 
committee? 

Mr. Speaker, right here and now I wish to state to both the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHurcH] and the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Cocuran] that I have no personal reason for 
publishing this voluminous report. I have no personal feeling 
in connection with the persons mentioned in the report. It 
cannot be possible, I am certain, that the two gentlemen whose 
parliamentary activity has delayed the filing of the report, 
object to the disclosures it contains about the Chicago Title & 
Trust Co.? Or do they desire me to strike out all references to 
the operations of the Amoskeag Co., of Manchester,N.H.? Or 
the Philadelphia company for guaranteeing mortgages, where 
the findings of our committee resulted in 12 persons being 
indicted by a Federal grand jury? Or the Missouri State 
Life Insurance Co.? Or the American Bond & Mortgage Co., 
the S. W. Straus Co., the Harley-Stuart Co.? Or do they 
want all references to certain receivers, Federal judges, and 
others stricken from the report? In all fairness, Mr, 
Speaker, and in the interest of the public, particularly the 
hundreds of thousands of people who lost their entire life 
savings invested in real-estate bonds through the manipula- 
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tions of “protective committee” racketeers, the gentlemen 
should take a copy of this final report and advise me what 
part they desire eliminated so the public will at least get 
those portions of the truth which the gentlemen will agree to 
in order to withdraw their objections to the filing of the 
report in the House. The country and the Congress, as well 
as our committee, is entitled to know what parts of this 
report these gentlemen are objecting to, or what part they 
desire to suppress. 

The only real objection, Mr. Speaker, I have ever heard 
from the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cocuran] during 
the committee’s investigation and since the printing of the 
final report, was that some persons connected with the 
Missouri State Life Insurance Co. were supposedly “libeled”’ 
or “slandered” in the committee reports references to them. 
Personally, I never knew anything about the financial 
racketeering in the field of insurance companies until our 
committee started investigating insurance receiverships, I 
did not know the chief investigator of our committee in 
this phase of our work. He was recommended to me by my 
fellow member of the committee [Mr. DIRKSEN], of Illinois, 
and I hired him because he impressed me as knowing his 
business. He hired as his collaborator a Mr. Sullivan, now 
deceased, whose reports showed a vital need for a thorough 
investigation into the affairs of insurance companies, li- 
censed and operating under the laws of the State of Mis- 
souri at that time. When the investigation required the 
subpenaing of Walter D. Head, David Milton, R. Emmett 
O'Malley, and others, I refused to call off the hearings and 
stop the investigation although asked to do so by the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. CochRAN I. The best evidence that 
our committee was on the right track in exposing the insur- 
ance racketeering by certain persons and companies in 
Missouri is the recent result of the activities of the Depart- 
ment of Justice in that State. If any investigator of our 
committee knew what was wrong with the insurance com- 
panies, I am confident it was Mr. Crume and Mr. Sullivan. 
Although only a committee of Congress, we exposed condi- 
tions long before any Government department knew any- 
thing about them, or if they did, proceeded to act on their 
information. I want to emphasize here, especially for the 
benefit of the House that every one of our chief investiga- 
tors outside of Chicago was appointed upon the recom- 
mendations of Members of Congress, which is the principal 
reason why we got so many fine men to work for the 
meager salaries we were able to pay and why the committee 
did such excellent work. 

Perhaps the attention of the Attorney General of the 
United States should be called to St. Louis. He has done such 
an excellent job that perhaps he can also straighten out the 
insurance tangle in Missouri, exposing the frauds perpetrated 
on the policyholders. Yes; in the interests of millions of 
policyholders in many other States. As a starter he might 
go further into the income-tax situation of Walter W. Head, 
whom the Government recently claimed failed to report in- 
come of $144,000 in 1936, derived from manipulation of South- 
western Life funds and his shares in General American Life 
stock received from the Equity Corporation interests when 
General American Life stock control was “sold down the 
river” by a “downstream sale,” as the utility and investment 
trust manipulators phrase it, to Southwestern Life, a subsid- 
iary-controlled company of General American Life. 

The Attorney General might also investigate the question 
of the use of the mails in the mulcting of the interests of the 
policyholders in the consummation of these deals and in the 
sending of false and misleading information and financial 
statements through the mails to induce policyholders to 
accept the “deal” and also buy new policies. These are just 
a few suggestions that our committee report indicates I should 
make to the Attorney General in view of the fine work he has 
already done in starting on the Missouri insurance scandals. 

Our select committee was directed by Congress to investi- 
gate. It did just that without fear or favor to anyone. It 
was directed to recommend legislation to remedy the evils 
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our investigation disclosed and prevent them if possible in 
the future. The many important sections of both the Chan- 
dler bill amending the bankruptcy statutes and the Lea bill 
to regulate trust indentures are outstanding proof of the 
recommendations and suggestions of our committee. Other 
recommendations were made and are made in the final re- 
port which I am confident the Congress in its wisdom will 
eventually enact into law to protect American investors from 
the greed, dishonesty, and manipulations of certain types of 
financiers still at large in our country. 

I may say, Mr. Speaker, to the two gentlemen whose ob- 
jections have resulted in the suppression of this report for 
this session of Congress that only the evidence adduced at 
our hearings and conclusions based on that evidence is 
contained in the final report, which sums up the record of 
the hearings contained in 21 previous volumes. If the con- 
clusions of the able lawyers and the committee from the 
evidence produced and the answers to questions are wrong, 
then the persons who were investigated either did not tell 
us the truth or they willfully withheld facts our committee 
should have received. For that type of conduct on the part 
of witnesses certainly the committee is not responsible. 

The members of our committee had page proofs of the 
final report for more than a year and until the report was 
printed and ready for distribution I heard no objection 
except from one Member. His objection consisted mainly 
to the form, language, and general make-up and assembly of 
the report. I therefore edited and reedited the report, 
spending weeks on end to get it into final shape for printing. 

The objections of the two gentlemen in the House are not 
new. They objected 2 years ago and even during the life 
of the committee the gentleman from Illinois objected to 
the continuance of our investigation and sought to block us 
from receiving further funds from the House to continue our 
work. Perhaps even then we were too hot, as some would 
term it. Thus his objections at this time are neither sur- 
prising nor unusual to me. 

Through parliamentary maneuvers, Mr. Speaker, this re- 
port is temporarily suppressed. But I remind the gentlemen 
whose objections have kept the public from getting the facts, 
of the old adages that “truth hurts” and that “murder will 
out,” even including financial murder. All the truth, all the 
facts that our committee brought to light will eventually 
reach the American people, for which I will be amply satisfied. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, let me reiterate what I said 
I would do when the gentleman from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN] 
presented his resolution to grant unanimous consent, with 
certain restrictions, to the Members to extend their remarks. 
I then stated that— 

I will not quote from the report but will, from time to time, 
quote from the 21 volumes of evidence, some of which pertains to 
various cities. 

I feel that Members interested in the report will obtain real, 
valuable information from these volumes and might ascertain 
why the two gentlemen who raised parliamentary objections 
to the refiling of the report made such extraordinary efforts 
against having the report made public. The enclosed letter 
from Mr. John A, Carroll, gives some of the reactions of per- 
sons who have followed the committee’s work as to reasons 
why attempts were made to obstruct the filing of the report: 

SOUTH SIDE Savincs BANK & Trust Co. (In Receivership) 


Chicago, July 24, 1939. 
ADOLPH J. SABATH, ESQ., 
Congressman from Illinois, 
United States Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Sm: In my opinion, you do well to ignore the remarks of Congress- 
man CocHran and the newspapers, who seem to take some technical 
objections to the filing of your report on the congressional com- 
mittee’s investigation of the bond and mortgage racket in the 
country. There must be a reason, and there is a good reason why 
special interests and their ever-present minions don’t want the 
results of this searching investigation revealed, either in the Con- 
gress, which authorized the committee and appropriated the inade- 
quate amount for the investigation, or the more or less controlled 


press, which, by and large, served the interests they seek to protect, 
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But the results of these revelations are in the public records, and 
poor thanks, even criticism for the public servants who labored so 
long and, in my opinion, effectively in the face of terrific opposi- 
tion, even a conspiracy of silence on the part of the exposed 
culprits and those who serve them, some Congressmen, and the 
newspapers. 

It comes with particularly poor grace, it seems to me, for Milton 
and Head to release a double-column newspaper slam at convicts 
Prendergast and O'Malley, seeking to unload all the responsibility 
for the defaults of the Missouri Insurance Co., which was a public 
scandal, probably one of the worst cases of grave robbing in the 
country. Of course, under the able leadership of Attorney General 
Murphy, these public servants have been brought to justice, but, 
after all, as is well known, it takes two to do a job of this kind— 
those who furnish the money and those who accept it. And we find 
Mr. Milton retiring from the mess with almost a million dollars, 
much more than either Prendergast or O'Malley are alleged to 
have misappropriated. Other big shots who were very effectively 
exposed by the late Sullivan in his masterful presentation of the 
facts, also shared in the loot from the distressed and helpless 
policyholders, and thus far have gone scot free while public officials 
are sent to jail. 


My opinion is that informed people here generally understand the 
great service you rendered, and that you may safely rest on the 
record. I am writing this for no other purpose except to give you 
the reaction of one who was present at all the hearings here and 
did his small part with full cooperation from you and the other 
members of the committee. 

Yours truly, 
JOHN A, CARROLL. 


The Social Security Act Amendments of 1939 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. DOUGHTON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, in my opinion, the most 
far reaching and significant piece of legislation enacted at 
this session of the Congress was the bill containing the 
amendments to the Social Security Act. These amendments 
broaden and liberalize practically all parts of the act; they 
offer more generous insurance protection to the aged and to 
the survivors of deceased wage earners; they increase pur- 
chasing power and provide for substantial tax savings to 
workers and employers, thus providing greater security for 
the people of this country. 

The Social Security Act Amendments of 1939 (H. R. 6635) 
were prepared by the Ways and Means Committee only after 
long and careful deliberation. The committee held extended 
public hearings, lasting from February 1 to April 7, during 
which period the committee sat 48 days and took 2,500 pages 
of testimony. All witnesses who requested to be heard were 
allowed to appear in public hearings. The committee gave 
serious and lengthy consideration to the recommendations of 
the Social Security Board which the President transmitted 
with a message on January 16,1939. Detailed study was also 
given to the suggestions made by the Advisory Council on 
Social Security, which was composed of outstanding citizens 
representing employers, employees, and the public. 

After the public hearings ended the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee spent over 6 weeks in executive session in the prepara- 
tion of the bill, during which time the committee was fortu- 
nate in having the benefit of the wide experience, knowledge, 
and counsel of Dr. Arthur J. Altmeyer, chairman of the 
Social Security Board, 

The bill, as reported by the Ways and Means Committee, 
was passed in the House by the overwhelming vote of 361 to 2. 

The bill subsequently passed the Senate with 182 amend- 
ments by the decisive vote of 57 to 8. Many of the 182 
amendments put in the bill by the Senate were clerical 
changes. Nevertheless, there were several important amend- 
ments which necessitated lengthy discussion by the confer- 
ence committee. After 3 weeks the conferees came to an 
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agreement and the conference report was passed in the House 
on August 4, and in the Senate on August 5. 

Before I discuss the amendments in detail I want to briefly 

summarize the most important provisions of the bill. 
TAXES 

1. The old-age insurance tax has been frozen at 1 percent 
on the worker and 1 percent on the employer for the 3 years 
1940, 1941, and 1942 as against the 1% percent rates on each 
under the present act. This will save employers and workers 
about $275,000,000 in 1940, or a total of $825,000,000 in the 3 
years. 

2. Only the first $3,000 an employer pays an employee for a 
year is taxed under the unemployment compensation pro- 
visions. This is already the case in old-age insurance. This 
will save employers about $65,000,000 a year. 

3. Provision is made for refunds and abatements to em- 
ployers who paid their 1936, 1937, and 1938 unemployment 
compensation contributions late to the States. This will save 
employers about $15,000,000. 

4. Thus the savings above-mentioned, through 1940, may 
aggregate some $355,000,000. In addition, such savings for 
the ensuing 2 years may amount to approximately $550,000,- 
000. This represents total savings of approximately 
$905,000,000. 

BENEFITS 

5. The old-age insurance benefits have been liberalized, 
benefits provided for aged wives and for widows, children, 
and aged dependent parents, and the date for beginning 
monthly benefit payments has been advanced to January 1, 
1940. About $2,093,000,000 in benefits is estimated to be dis- 
bursed during 1940-44, or about $1,538,000,000 above what 
it is estimated would be spent under existing law during these 
5 years. The total cost of these benefits over the next 45 
years will be about the same as the cost of the present benefits 
would be during that period of time. Of course, the cost in 
the early years will be more but the cost in the later years will 
be less. 

COVERAGE 

6. Certain services are exempted from old-age insurance 
and unemployment compensation in order to eliminate the 
nuisance cases of inconsequential tax payments. 

7. The term “agricultural labor” is defined so as to clarify 
its meaning and to extend the exemption to certain types of 
service which, although not at present exempt, are an integral 
part of farming activities. 

8. About 1,100,000 additional persons—seamen, bank em- 
ployees, and employed persons aged 65 and over—are brought 
under the old-age insurance system and sbout 200,000 under 
unemployment insurance—chiefly bank employees. 

FEDERAL GRANTS TO STATES 


9. Federal matching for aid to dependent children is in- 
creased from one-third to one-half and the age limit raised 
from 16 to 18. 

10. The maximum Federal matching per individual for 
old-age assistance and aid to the blind is increased from $30 
per month to $40. 

MATERNAL AND CHILD WELFARE, VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION, 
PUBLIC-HEALTH WORK 

11. Provision is made for a $2,020,000 increase in the au- 
thorization for Federal grants to the States for maternal-and 
child-health services. This will increase the present Federal 
authorization from $3,800,000 to $5,820,000. 

12. Provision is made for a $1,020,000 increase in the au- 
thorization for Federal grants to the States for crippled chil- 
dren. This will increase the present Federal authorization 
from $2,850,000 to $3,870,000. 

13. Provision is made for a $1,562,000 increase in the au- 
thorization for Federal grants to the States for vocational 
rehabilitation work. This will increase the present Federal 
authorization from $1,938,000 to $3,500,000. 

14. Provision is made for a $3,000,000 increase in the au- 
thorization for Federal grants to the States for public-health 


AND 
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work, This will increase the present Federal authorization 
from $8,000,000 to $11,000,000. 
ADMINISTRATION 

15. A Federal old-age and survivor insurance trust fund is 
created for safeguarding the insurance-benefit funds. The 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of Labor, and the 
Chairman of the Social Security Board are made trustees of 
this fund. 

16. Provision is made to restrict the use of information 
concerning recipients of State old-age assistance—particu- 
larly their names and addresses—to purposes directly con- 
nected with the administration of old-age assistance. This 
is designed to prevent the use of such information for 
political and commercial purposes. 

17. There has now been included among the conditions for 
the receipt of a Federal grant that a State shall establish 
a maintain a system of personnel standards on a merit 

asis. 

18, Other amendments simplify and clarify administration 
of the law. 

OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 

Most of the changes were made in that part of the act 
which provides a system of old-age insurance covering wage 
earners in business and industry who, with their employers, 
pay taxes to support the system. We have liberalized the 
old-age benefit payments, we have extended them to over a 
million people who were not included before, and we have 
at the same time held down the old-age insurance tax rate, 
which under the old law would have increased during the 
next 3 years, for workers and employers alike, to 1½ percent 
of wages instead of the present 1 percent. This means a 
saving of $25,000,000 of taxes in 1940, or a total saving of 
$825,000,000 over the next 3 years. 

We have liberalized the insurance benefits in three ways: 

(1) The new law provides that monthly benefits will be 
paid beginning in 1940, instead of 1942. We have also made 
it possible for people who become 65 before 1940, and could 
have received only lump-sum payments before, to become 
eligible in 1940 or after for monthly payments as long as 
they live. Even though they have received a lump-sum pay- 
ment they may now be able to qualify for a monthly benefit. 

(2) Monthly payments will be calculated by a new method 
which provides for a percentage of the worker’s average 
monthly pay, instead of his total accumulated earnings. 
This results in a much larger monthly payment for those 
retiring in the early years than they would have received 
under the old law. 

(3) We have provided additional monthly benefits for the 
insured worker’s wife if or when she is 65; for his minor chil- 
dren; for his widow and orphans; and if no widow or minor 
children survive, for his dependent father or mother. 

In other words, we have increased benefits for the workers 
now old and for workers who have dependent families. For 
example: Tom Smith, who is now 65, may begin to receive 
monthly benefits in 1940 if he has earned as much as $50 in 
each of any six calendar quarters since 1936, on a job that 
is covered by the law. If he has been working all 3 years 
up to 1940 at an average of $100 a month, he can draw 
$25.75 a month for the rest of his life if he is single. If he is 
married, and if or when his wife is 65, the two of them can 
draw $38.63 a month. At the death of her husband the 
widow’s benefit would be three-fourths of his monthly pay- 
ment of $25.75, or $19.31 each month as long as she lives. 

A younger man can build up a larger income for his old 
age; meanwhile his family is protected in case of his death. 
Suppose Paul Brown was 25 years old on January 1, 1937, 
when the law went into effect; and suppose he makes about 
$25 a week or $100 a month on an average. At that rate, by 
the time he is 65, if he is single, his old-age benefit payment 
will be $35 every month as long as he lives. If he is married, 
and if or when his wife is 65, they will have an additional 
$17.50, making a total of $52.50 for the couple as long as they 
both live. 
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Should the husband die before he is 65, leaving a widow and 
children, the widow would receive three-fourths and each 
child would receive one-half of the amount of the monthly 
benefit he had earned up to that time. In other words, with 
average pay of $100 a month, should he die only 3 years after 
he begins work on a job that is covered by the law, his monthly 
benefit rate would be $25.75, his widow would receive $19.31 
a month, and each minor child $12.88 a month. Thus, a 
widow with two children would have $45.07 a month until the 
children reach 16, or 18 if attending school. 

If there are no children, the widow would receive a lump 
sum equal to six times her husband’s monthly benefit—in this 
case $154.50. In either case, after she is 65, if she has not 
married again, she would receive $19.31 a month for the rest 
of her life. 

In the new law we provide that a worker qualifies for 
retirement benefits after age 65 if he has earned at least $50 a 
quarter in one-half the calendar quarters elapsing between 
December 31, 1936, and the date he became 65 years of age, 
with a minimum of at least 6 quarters of coverage. When he 
has 40 quarters of coverage—that is, any 40 quarters during 


which he has earned as much as $50 on a job that is covered - 


by the law, he will be entitled to benefits at age 65 or after, 
regardless of the length of time elapsing since December 31, 
1936. 

In the act of 1935, as I have said, the benefits were calcu- 
lated as a certain percent of the accumulated total wages of 
the worker. We have changed that provision so that benefits 
are now to be calculated on the basis of average monthly pay. 
The amount of the monthly benefit payment is 40 percent of 
the first $50 of his average monthly pay, plus 10 percent of the 
average above $50, up to an average of $250 a month. In 
addition, there is an increase of 1 percent in the benefit for 
each year of coverage—that is, each year in which he earned 
at least $200 on a job covered by the law. 

Examples of benefit payments, after given years of cover- 
age, with average monthly earnings of $50, $100, $150, and 
$250, respectively, are shown in table I below, in comparison 
with payments provided under the old law. 


Taste I—Zllustrative monthly old-age insurance benefits under 
present plan and under revised plan 


Revised plan 
— | Present 
plan 
Single | Married? 


$25. 75 $38. 63 

26. 25 39. 38 

27. 50 41.25 

30, 00 45, 00 

32. 50 48. 75 

35. 00 52. 50 

@) $41. 20 $61.80 
$25. 00 42. 00 63. 00 
37. 50 44. 00 66. 00 
50.25 48.00 72.00 
68. 75 52, 00 78.00 
81.25 50. 00 84. 00 


1 It is assumed, with respect to the revised plan, that an individual earns at least 
$200 in each year of coverage in order to be eligible to receive the l-percent increment. 
If this were not the case, the benefit would be somewhat lower. 

Benefits for a married couple without children where wife is eligible for a supple- 


ede not paid until after 5 years of coverage. 

One of the most important changes made in the insurance 
system is the addition of monthly survivors’ benefits. In 
short, the original Federal old-age insurance system has now 
been converted into a system of old-age and survivors’ insur- 
ance, providing lifetime family security instead of only indi- 
vidual security to aged workers in covered occupations. Table 
II shows illustrative monthly benefits paid to survivors. 
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Taste Il.—lIllustrative monthly survivor benefits: 


1 child or 


1 child or Widow, | Widow Widow, | Widow 
parent, 65| 65 or and 1 |parent,65| 65 or and 1 
or over over child or over over child 


Years of coverage 


Average monthly wage of 


Average monthly wage of 
di d, $50 deceased, $100 


883888 


TERET 
TFET 
888888 


1 It is assumed that an individual earns at least $200 in each year of coverage. If 
this were not the case, the benefit would be somewhat lower. 

The Social Security Board estimates that $114,000,000 will 
be paid out in old-age insurance benefits in 1940. As time 
goes on that amount will increase manyfold. It will go into 
the hands of people who will spend it and thus put it back in 
the channels of business. Old-age and survivor insurance 
benefits represent purchasing power for millions of our people 
who would otherwise be poor customers in our markets, 
Moreover, it means more adequate protection to the indi- 
vidual and to the family. 

In the bill just passed we have extended these insurance 
benefits to some new classes of workers, including employees 
of national and many State banks and building and loan asso- 
ciations. By some redefinitions we have excluded a few other 
groups. Some other changes have been made to clarify the 
administrative provisions of this part of the Social Security 
Act. 

PUBLIC-ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 

Next in importance to the changes we have made in the 
old-age insurance system are liberalizations of the public- 
assistance programs, particularly the new provision for aid to 
dependent children. These are children in families that have 
lost their breadwinner. To enable the widowed parent or 
other responsible relative to care for the child at home, the 
State pays a cash allowance monthly. Under the old law 
the Federal Government paid one-third of this allowance, up 
to $18 a month for the first child and $12 for each other child 
in the same family. We have now provided that the Federal 
contribution shall hereafter be one-half of the allowance. 

We have also increased the possible allowances for aid to 
needy old people. This old-age-assistance program, which is 
an entirely different thing from old-age insurance for wage 
earners, is a State-administered plan for enabling needly old 
people to live at home. Through the local welfare agency 
they may receive monthly cash payments fixed according to 
their need. The Federal Government contributes to these 
monthly payments. Under the old law this contribution 
would match the State’s contribution up to a total of $30 a 
month. We have provided that the Federal Government 
shall match the State’s contribution up to a total of $40 a 
month; that is, $20 from the Federal Government if the State 
provides $20. 

In the provisions for aid to the blind we authorized a 
similar increase in the Federal contribution to the monthly 
cash allowance. 

UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 

We have not materially changed the unemployment-insur- 
ance provisions of the Social Security Act, but we have pro- 
vided that employers shall not be taxed upon any part of an 
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employee’s wages or salarly over $3,000 a year. This will be 
a saving to employers of about $65,000,000 a year. We have 
also provided for refunds and adjustments of taxes of em- 
ployers who were late in paying their 1936, 1937, and 1938 
contributions to State unemployment funds. This will be a 
saving to employers of some $15,000,000. 

Every State now has an unemployment-insurance law 
which is administered by the State, and all are paying bene- 
fits. So long as the State program conforms to the Social 
Security Act the Federal Government pays the cost of ad- 
ministration. Out-of-work benefits, however, are paid en- 
tirely from a State fund to which employers—and in a few 
States employees also—contribute. 

As in the case of old-age and survivors’ insurance, we have 
extended the benefits to some new classes of workers, includ- 
ing employees of national and many State banks and building 
and loan associations. By some redefinitions we have ex- 
cluded a few other groups. 

HEALTH AND WELFARE SERVICES 

The other programs established in the original Social Se- 
curity Act provide for public-health and welfare services. 
The States administer them, with Federal aid in the form of 
grants of money. We have increased the Federal funds 
available for such grants for the coming year, as follows: 


Total au- 

Authoriza- | Additional | thorization 
tion under | funds au- under 
1935 act thorized | amended 
act 

Maternal and child health $3, 800, 000 | $2,020,000 | $5, 820, 000 
Crippled children 2,850,000 | 1,020,000 3, 870, 000 
Vocational rehabilitation. 1, 938,000 | 1, 562, 000 3, 500, 000 
Public health. 3, 000, 000 | 11, 000, 000 


These added funds should mean that under the public- 
health and welfare programs we shall be able to reach more 
of the mothers and children who are in need of those serv- 
ices, more of the disabled workers, more of the people every- 
where who need such aid. 

It has been my responsibility and privilege, as chairman 
of the House Committee on Ways and Means, to initiate the 
bill which became the Social Security Act, and to initiate 
the amendments we have just adopted. I know we have 
not yet achieved a perfect law nor a final program. But I 
do believe that the Social Security Act with its amendments 
is the greatest piece of social legislation in our time, and I 
am proud to have had a part in its enactment. 

We have, then, a new Social Security Act—built upon our 
first national program for social security, enacted in 1935. 
We have tried to build wisely upon that foundation, and in 
my judgment we have succeeded. We have provided larger 
benefits for more people and we have made a better dis- 
tribution of costs. There can be no question that we now 
have a more adequate, yet safer and sounder program. 


Dangerous Inequities of the New Deal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. J. ROLAND KINZER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. KINZER. Mr, Speaker, for more than 6 years this 
Nation has been ruled by an administration that has had but 
one solution to offer for the problems of a Nation-wide de- 
pression. The administration’s solution has been to tax and 
tax, spend and spend, elect and elect. In other words, in 
defiance of the American way of government, the present 
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administration has pursued a policy of regimentation, limita- 
tion, and concentration of control under the Federal Govern- 
ment at Washington. In defiance of the thrift, personal 
initiative, individual confidence, and independence which 
have made this Nation great, the policy of the administra- 
tion has been to take from those who have to give to those 
who have not, without regard to justice, equity, wisdom, or 
economic common sense, 

As a result of that policy, which is now being extended also 
into international affairs, we have the greatest Federal debt 
in all history. Since 1933 we have had deficit after deficit, 
and we face the future with a continually mounting Federal 
debt and continually mounting annual deficits. 

That mounting Federal debt and those mounting deficits 
mean higher taxes, greater penalties on the thrift and indus- 
try of our citizens, and greater encouragement for those who 
are willing to give up all efforts of self-support and look to 
their Government and their fellow citizens for a living. 

I want to be understood clearly, Mr. Speaker. I would not 
permit a single man, woman, or child in this country to suffer 
or starve. But I do believe that dangerous inequities are 
being fostered and encouraged, that those inequities are 
taking root in our whole governmental system, and that they 
penalize thrift and encourage extravagance. 

My State of Pennsylvania has become one of the greatest 
States in the Union. Why? Because its people were cou- 
rageous; because they were honest; because they were indus- 
trious; because they were ambitious; because they were 
thrifty; because they were not afraid to deny themselves 
luxuries in order that they might save for a rainy day, ac- 
cumulate a competence for their old age, and leave their 
children enough to give them a start in life. Let no one tell 
you, Mr. Speaker, that getting ahead in Pennsylvania was any 
easier in those pioneer days, or is any easier today, than it 
was, or is, in Louisiana, or Texas, or Arkansas, or Arizona, or 
North or South Dakota. In Pennsylvania the secret of get- 
ting ahead in the world has been to toil, sweat, and save; 
and it has been by that formula that my constituents have 
become a prosperous agricultural people. 

Now, what has happened in the last 6 years of the New 
Deal administration? Let me give you some figures to indi- 
cate what has happened—some figures, Mr. Speaker, which 
are illuminating to me, and I believe will be illuminating 
to you. 

To begin with, based on the census of 1930, the amount of 
taxes paid and benefits received by States from March 4, 1933, 
through July 1, 1938, shows that Pennsylvania paid over that 
period $1,667,663,000 and received in benefits $1,229,639,000. 
In other words, the total of all benefits received from the 
Federal Government amounted to $121 per capita, while my 
State paid out in taxes to the Federal Government $164 per 
capita. 

Let me note that the State of Alabama paid in that period 
$21 per capita taxes and received $124 per capita benefits. 
The State of Arkansas paid $12 per capita taxes and received 
$141 per capita benefits. The State of Florida paid $83 per 
capita taxes and received $133 per capita benefits. The State 
of Mississippi paid $9 per capita taxes and received $132 per 
capita benefits. 

Up in the great Northwest, North Dakota paid $11 per 
capita taxes and received $309 per capita benefits, while 
South Dakota paid $12 per capita taxes and received $335 
per capita benefits. 

Turning to the Southwest, Arizona in that same period 
paid $32 per capita taxes and received $459 per capita 
benefits. 

I could go on indefinitely showing how most of the other 
States in the Union have received more money, per capita, 
than they paid in Federal taxes, while my State of Penn- 
sylvania received much less per capita benefits than it paid 
in taxes. 
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Now, we have heard the New Deal administration tell us 
what it has done for the farmers. I want to show here, 
Mr. Speaker, what the New Deal has not done for the 
farmers of my district. 

Agricultural relief payments made for crop reductions, 
rental and benefit checks, payments for conservation of soil 
resources from 1933 to 1938, together with Farm Security 
Administration expenditures, show that in 1930, out of a 
total farm population of 856,694, Pennsylvania had 116,589 
farm families, or 520,514 farm individuals, on relief. 

Keeping this in mind, we find that up to June 30, 1938, 
the total payments for crop reductions, rentals, benefit 
checks, conservation payments, and Farm Security Admin- 
istration expenditures amounted to $10,706,301.99. 

Now we find that figures showing farm relief distributed 
by States for the period from May 1933 to June 30, 1938, 
disclose that Pennsylvania reduced her farm families on 
relief from 116,589 in 1933 to 255 in 1939. The propor- 
tional payments for that period, based on the 1933 figure, 
would fall at around $91.82, whereas Nebraska, for instance, 
increased her farm families on relief from 4,412 in 1933 to 
7,640 in 1939, and the proportional payments per farm fam- 
ily over that period was $19,960, resulting in total payments 
of $88,063,490.40. 

What I am trying to show here, Mr. Speaker, is that Penn- 
. Sylvania, although up among the first rank of taxpaying States, 
was forty-seventh down the list in receipt of farm relief. 

Viewing the situation from yet another angle—that of 
farm acreage—we find the following illuminating figures: 

Pennsylvania, with 15,855,000 acres, had during the period 
under discussion an average of 67 cents per acre relief money, 
while Louisiana averaged $4.28 relief per acre, Iowa $4.11, 
Alabama $2.52, and Arkansas $3.30. 

Pennsylvania, from the standpoint of acreage relief, was 
thirty-eighth down the list. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, figures are susceptible of manipulation, 
and statisticians can do strange things with them. That is 
why I have given figures from the standpoint of per capita 
taxes paid and per capita relief received, per farm family 
benefits received, and the benefits received per acre—in order 
to show from these various viewpoints that the figures all 
disclose the same picture. In other words, all of these figures 
cannot be wrong, because they all show the same general 
trend. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, not only has the New Deal policy of 
distributing money resulted in these gross inequities for the 
people of Pennsylvania and the people of my district. My 
people have for several years past been subjected to still 
another injustice, which is continuing to this day. 

Under the internationalistic policy of the administration, 
we have entered into trade agreements with various coun- 
tries of the world, with the result that the Pennsylvania 
farmers’ market is being turned over to foreign producers 
with whom the Pennsylvania farmer cannot hope to compete. 

It is not too much to say that the reciprocal-trade program 
of the Roosevelt administration is ruining American agri- 
culture and Pennsylvania agriculture. Not only has the 
administration’s reciprocal-trade program failed to stimulate 
foreign markets for our farm products, but it is working the 
other way to the detriment of the farmers of my district and 
my State and, indeed, to the farmers of America. 

As my esteemed colleague, the Honorable DANIEL A. REED 
of New York, pointed out in this House on July 22, our agri- 
cultural exports for the 5 months ending May 1939 were 
valued at $237,998,000, compared with $362,936,000 for the 
same period in 1938—a decrease of $124,938,000, or 34.2 per- 
cent. 

In that period unmanufactured tobacco exports decreased 
over $9,000,000 and corn exports decreased over $45,000,000. 
On the other hand, our imports of agricultural products in- 
creased during the 5 months cited. Imports of cattle, meat 
products, canned beef, ham, shoulders, and bacon, hides and 
skins, wool, flax and hemp, tobacco, and a great variety of 
other agricultural products increased tremendously, 
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Now, Mr. Speaker, the people of my district are willing to 
bear their fair share of the depression’s difficulties and re- 
sponsibilities. We are willing to be good neighbors. We are 
willing to help feed the hungry and clothe the ragged and 
shelter the homeless. But we do not believe that thrift ought 
to be penalized, that the people of Pennsylvania ought to be 
brought down to a common lower level of living. What we 
believe is that the people of other sections of the United 
States must be helped up to a higher level of living without 
impoverishing the people of Pennsylvania and other States 
who have the energy, the initiative, and the courage to go 
ahead in spite of handicaps and difficulties brought on by the 
depression. 


There is no reason, Mr. Speaker, why my people should 
be thus penalized; there is no reason why these inequities 
should continue to exist; and there is no reason why this ex- 
travagant and wasteful and dangerous spending should con- 
tinue to be paid for by the taxpayers over a long period of 
years, a continuing burden that will bear down upon the 
backs of our people long after the present occupant of the 
White House and his group of “brain trusters” have disap- 
peared from the earthly scene. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, we must strive for a constructive 
program of recovery. We must abandon this policy of tak- 
ing from those who have to give to those who have not. We 
must make greater efforts to get those who have not back 
into private work where they can maintain themselves and 
their dependents in honor and self-respect. 


Farmers Demand the Truth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEVERLY M. VINCENT 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. VINCENT of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, recently a va- 
riety of efforts have been made by a small group of political 
opportunists, in utter disregard for the truth, to provoke 
universal indignation among our farmers against the recip- 
rocal trade agreements program. The way in which these 
political opportunists attempt to support their biased, inac- 
curate charges is an affront to ordinary intelligence. They 
assume—erroneously, to be sure—that our farmers can be 
easily deceived. 

Calm rationalization, logic, and consistency have no part 
in their campaign of vilification. If in a particular case it 
serves their purpose to show one set of statistical comparisons, 
they hasten to do so. On the other hand, if in another case 
the same basis of comparison does not lend itself to a distor- 
tion of the picture, motivated solely with a consuming desire 
to discredit the accomplishments of the trade-agreements 
program, these self-styled “zealots” of the farmers’ welfare 
quickly select a basis that can be manipulated to show an 
adverse picture. Such connivance justly merits public 
denunciation. 

It is not my present intention to enter into a detailed dis- 
cussion of the scope and purpose of the trade-agreements 
program. I simply desire to acquaint the American farmer 
with the nature of the attacks made upon it. 

BEWARE THE WOLF IN SHEEP’S CLOTHING 


Glib-tongued tariff lobbyists having special interests to 
serve persuaded the farmers that enactment of the Hawley- 
Smoot Tariff Act in 1930 would bring a greater measure of 
farm prosperity. Tariffs were raised to unprecedented 
heights. Foreign nations finding they could no longer sell 
their customary products in America, quickly retaliated with 
equally severe trade restrictions against our products. In- 
stead of the promised prosperity our farmers were plunged 
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into the most severe economic disaster that this country has 
ever experienced. 

Discredited by the total collapse of farm prices following 
enactment of the uneconomic trade barriers established under 
Hawley-Smootism, these embargo tariff devotees now strenu- 
ously strive to direct attention away from the sorry mess re- 
sulting from their ruinous commercial foreign policy. Their 
comparisons are always with farm prices prevailing today 
contrasted with farm prices prevailing in the 1920’s. In fact, 
tables of this type are from time to time inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorp; farm prices prevailing under Hawley- 
Smootism are completely ignored. Is it not a fair presump- 
tion that those who indulge in such manipulations seek rather 
to mislead the farmer than to inform him accurately? 

In an article placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Au- 
gust 10, Representative Kart E. Murr, of South Dakota, 
raises his voice in tender solicitude for the American farmers, 
charging that the reciprocal-trade agreements program has 
destroyed the American market for the American farmer. To 
support his charge he compares the average price of eggs for 
the 12 Republican years against the 6% Democratic years, 
completely ignoring the total collapse of farm prices that 
followed enactment of the embargo tariffs of Hawley-Smoot- 
ism. What reasonable person would disagree that in order to 
make a valid measurement of the effects of trade agreements 
comparisons should be made between those years in which 
trade agreements were in effect against the period in which 
the Hawley-Smoot embargo tariff rates were in effect? 

The following table shows just such a comparison: 


Prices received by farmers for eggs (cents per dozen) 
HAWLEY-SMOOT PERIOD 


23.7 

17.6 

- 14.2 

13.8 

17.3 

TRADE-AGREEMENT PERIOD 

1935——p222çͤ—ͤꝗjqñků on nn een en ——— 23.4 
1936___....------------------------------------------------ 21.8 
1937__....--.----.~.----------+--------------------------- === 21.3 
1938__._...------------------------------------------------ 20.3 
21.7 


Average ——— „44444 


The above table reveals that farmers received an average 
price of 4%½ cents more per dozen for their eggs during the 
4 years of more liberal commercial relations with foreign 
nations under trade agreements than during the 4 years of 
restricted trade under the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act. Calcu- 
lated on the basis of eggs sold, farmers of the United States 
received $428,973,750 less during the Hawley-Smoot tariff 
period than they would have if they had received the same 
average price during that period which prevailed during the 
trade-agreements period. 

HAWLEY-SMOOTISM COST SOUTH DAKOTA FARMERS $8,287,500 IN 
EGGS ALONE 

The following table shows that South Dakota farmers re- 
ceived an average price of 5 cents more per dozen for their 
eggs during the 4 years of Secretary Hull’s reciprocal-trade 
agreements program than during the 4 years of uneconomic 
tariff duties under Hawley-Smootism. Calculations made on 
the basis of eggs sold indicate that South Dakota farmers 
lost $8,287,500 due to the lower average price prevailing under 
the Hawley-Smoot period than under trade agreements. 

Some day, perhaps, these embargo tariff devotees will be 
willing to admit the abysmal failure of their commercial 
foreign policy. 2 
Prices received by South Dakota farmers for eggs (cents per dozen) 

HAWLEY-SMOOT PERIOD 


1 t pt S —— ———e 18.2 
1931_.._.----------.---.~-.---------------------+------------- 13.0 
er E ee a EAE EE 10.7 
1888 coche ee ie nen ne nen nee nee nae nenscaanannn 10.0 
Gers :: —. ——T—— 12. 9 

— — 


Prices received by South Dakota farmers for eggs (cents per 
dozen) —Continued 
TRADE-AGREEMENT PERIOD 
TG ses insists aes sore .... — ee nin ret debe coca 20.5 
i RACES ES SES ea a yg ee ee 17.5 
—— .. e ̃ . 17.6 
CCC ks RS Oe esta ee ðͤ eee 16.1 
Werg ss Seni oan eee aaa eels 17.9 


The Muddling of the Meddlers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. WILLIAM DITTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. DITTER. Mr. Speaker, the failure of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to fulfill its promised functions, and the 
national calamity predicted by Secretary Wallace unless it 
was a second time rejuvenated by new funds, challenge 
Nation-wide attention. From the agricultural districts and 
also from the industrial centers protests are heard against 
the continuation of a program which at its inception was 
held out as the way of salvation for the farmers, but which 
has turned out to be a road to ruin. 

As we recall the promises that were made, each one more 
glowing, each one more vividly painted, each one holding 
out brighter prospects—all of them New Deal panaceas— 
as we recall the bountiful promises that were made by those 
who claimed that they could plan all things for all men, the 
results today are not only startling but shocking. Someone 
— 5 aptly said, These promises have gone the way of all 

esh.” 

The planning specialists directed their attention particu- 
larly to three major crops—cotton, corn, and wheat. The 
results in all three are the same—dismal disappointment, 
flat failure. Measured in terms of real results it is doubtful 
if any governmental program has cost so much, done so 
little, and caused such widespread disastrous consequences 
as the administration’s agricultural program has produced. 

Cotton, of course, looms large on the horizon when we con- 
sider the agricultural problem. No one can question the 
responsibility of the Federal Government to the South, and 
therefore to cotton. 

The administration approached the cotton question along 
two lines, one inconsistent with the other and both at variance 
with and antagonistic to the best interests of the cotton 
planter. On the one hand, a crop-restriction program was 
inaugurated and with this a Government loan policy. Cotton 
was placed in warehouses; loans were made to the planters; 
the American price was pegged above the world price, all of 
which resulted in the smallest export of cotton in half a 
century. 

A decline in world consumption of cotton cannot be ad- 
vanced as the cause for the decline in our exports. On the 
contrary, world consumption has increased rather than de- 
clined, but the facts are that the administration’s agricul- 
tural program has taken the American cotton planter out of 
world competition, and the markets which we thereby 
abandoned have been seized by other countries. How the 
present program can ever meet world conditions, how storing 
millions of bales of cotton and lending millions of dollars on 
the crop, how a crop-restriction program such as the ad- 
ministration pursues can ever hope to bring any real results 
to the cotton planter is difficult to imagine. 

Yes; we will store more bales and lend more money and 
peg the price higher and make every effort to persuade the 
farmer that cotton has a certain value, whereas in truth every 
sensible man knows that such fictitious factors will never fix 
real values, 
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According to all reports, we should have a bumper corn 
crop this year. It may be a bumper crop, but it certainly 
will not bring a bumper price. Corn is selling today at as low 
a level as it has since the New Deal first assumed the respon- 
sibility of bringing a more abundant life for the forgotten 
man, including all the forgotten farmers of America, There 
has been a strange silence recently both as to an “abundant 
life” and as to “forgotten men.” 

The corn plan was pretty much the same as the cotton 
plan—faked prices and fictitious prosperity. The lending 
program was made so appealing to the corn farmers that it 
encouraged them to build extra cribs to store the corn which 
it was urged they should keep off the market in order to keep 
the price up. Certainly it has come to a sorry pass when a 
Government program offers inducements of this kind. More 
than 250,000,000 bushels of corn were stored by the farmers 
in their own cribs, against which the Government loaned 
them money. Had the plan worked, or had there been any 
reasonable hope that such a plan could work, some excuse 
might be found for the insistence with which the adminis- 
tration played upon the corn farmer to hoard his crop. 

Try as the planners would, however, their fantastic ideas 
have come to naught. Loans have a habit of maturing, even 
though they be loans from a Federal Government, and even 
though the loans be made on corn. Actual maturities and 
the fear of oncoming maturities have resulted in a drop in 
the market, and all the while a new corn crop is in the 
offing. We have heard much of Secretary Wallace’s ever- 
normal granary. Are we to understand that an ever- 
normal granary contemplates the accumulation year by year 
of millions of bushels of corn stored in warehouses, against 
which loans have been made, and with no prospect of any 
real income by which the farmer can hope to repay such 
advances? Are we to understand that an ever-normal 
granary means the building of more and more corncribs and 
the involvement of the farmer in more and more debts and 
the granting by the Federal Government of bigger and bigger 
loans? 

Would it be amiss for someone to call to the attention of 
the Secretary of Agriculture the fact that corn is not an 
isolated or distinctly separate crop but that it is related to 
and has a very definite part in our whole agricultural pro- 
gram? Have we any reason to believe that the professional 
planners will be any more successful with next year’s crop 
than they have been with this year’s or with those that have 
gone before? Were this the end of the first year of experi- 
mentation and failure, were there some extenuating circum- 
stances by which the collapse in prices and the bursting corn- 
cribs could be explained, we might find some excuse for this 
planner’s paradise. But this is the end of the sixth year of 
Mr. Wallace’s wonders. And the sixth year is worse than 
the first year. Instead of stepping the farmer forward, the 
agricultural program of the administration has pulled him 
backward; instead of pushing him up, it has dragged him 
down. 

What has been said of cotton and corn applies with equal 
force to wheat. The wheat farmer is no better off than the 
cotton planter or the corn planter. Wheat prices have tobog- 
ganed until they stand today at the lowest level that any of 
us can recall. The administration’s program has been to 
curtail production, to attempt to maintain a world price, and 
then to try to hold an export market by subsidizing wheat. 

The subsidy program alone has cost the taxpayers of the 
country approximately $25,000,000 during the past 12 months. 
And the end is not yet in sight. Small wonder that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is alarmed—small wonder for his recent 
threat of a national calamity. But a few very pertinent 
questions are in the minds of Americans today—questions 
that the farmers of America and the taxpayers of America 
have a right to have answered by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. Who has sponsored this marvelous planning? Who 
has engineered this program? Who has given assurances 
that it would be a pathway to prosperity? Who is it that 
seeks to satisfy the American farmer with city slickers’ gold- 
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bricks? Who has brought on this national calamity? Who 
is responsible? 

These are questions the American farmer is asking as the 
8 gives out his solemn pronouncement of a national 


W. P. A. Employment—Prevailing Rate of Pay 
Should Be Reestablished; Provision Relating to 
Compulsory Removal Should Be Repealed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. BUCKLEY of New York. Mr. Speaker, when the 
relief appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1939 was pending, 
I voted and fought against cuts in the prevailing rate of 
wages. I also supported the Casey bill, which this House 
saw fit to defeat. I had no alternative but to vote for the 
present act, because without it there would be no provision 
for continuing the W. P. A. 

The act itself not only lengthened the hours that the em- 
ployees were compelled to work on W. P. A., but it also cut 
most of the wages that had previously been paid and, more- 
over, reduced the employment of people by about one-third. 
In addition to this, last year Congress appropriated $965,- 
000,000 for Public Works Administration loans and grants, 
whereas this year Congress failed to make any appropriation 
for the said Public Works Administration. 

Although Congress thought it necessary to vote sufficient 
moneys for national defense, farm appropriations, flood 
control, all of which are very essential and necessary, it 
thought that the poor, unfortunate people who could not 
find employment in private industry could get along with 
less money and do the best they could. It is just as necessary 
for the city dweller to eat, clothe himself, and live with a 
roof over his head as it is for people who come from less- 
populated areas. I am wondering how the relief act is going 
to work out. I hope that business makes rapid strides as to 
make it unnecessary for Congress to make additional appro- 
priations for W. P. A. But I have doubts in that direction. 

A few days after the relief bill was passed, organized labor 
protested the rescission of the principle of the prevailing rate 
of pay. This principle was established about 8 years ago by 
the United States Government. Included in all govern- 
mental contracts are provisions to pay the prevailing rate of 
wages. It was included in all former relief appropriation 
measures passed by Congress. To have abrogated that 
principle that labor has fought for for many years is to lend 
encouragement to those who would gladly bring back the 
days of low wages and long hours. We all know that this 
country was always prosperous when we had a high standard 
of living rather than a low one based on exploitation of the 
great masses for the benefit of a few selfish individuals. 

On July 12 I introduced H. R. 7164, a bill to amend the 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1939 to provide for 
the reestablishment of the prevailing rate of pay for persons 
employed upon work projects. The bill also contained a pro- 
vision to repeal section 16 (b) of the Relief Act which relates 
to compulsory removal of persons who have been on the 
W. P. A. rolls for 18 months or longer. The bill was ‘referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations, which did not see fit 
to take any action on it. Since the W. P. A. has commenced 
its policy of dismissing those persons who have been on the 
rolls for 18 months or longer, many communications have 
reached me with regard to the hardships that these people 
will now have to undergo. The law made no provision as to 
age, dependencies, or particular condition of the persons on 
the rolls, but states that these people will have to wait 30 
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days before they are eligible to be certified for W. P. A. 
employment. With the great amount of work that the relief 
agencies will now have and the routine to which these appli- 
cants are necessarily subject, it would be bold optimism to 
say that these persons will be reinstated to W. P. A. after 30 
days off the rolls. Months will elapse, and in most cases I 
am afraid these people will never be restored to their former 
positions on W. P. A. 

The hardship and suffering that the dismissal provision 
will cause is something that we should try to remedy. I think 
it was a mistake to enact such a provision in the first place, 
but Congress owes it as a duty to the many men, women, and 
children who now suffer as a result of this provision to remedy 
it and show the unfortunate and underprivileged that they 
are concerned with their welfare. 

In fairness to labor we must also reestablish the prevailing 
rate of pay on W. P. A. projects. 

The United States believes in a square deal for labor and 
for the poor and needy dependent upon relief and the W. P. A. 
This Congress will do its part to help them. 


Majority Leader Sam Rayburn 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, the Washington journalist 
is hard put for news when Congress adjourns. During the 
closing days of a session he welcomes the fall of the gavel, 
having been on the job for 6 months or more, his hours 
of labor being based upon the happenings of the day. 
Within a fortnight, however, he wants action, and he knows, 
especially those assigned to politics and the Capital, that 
it will not come until Congress is back on the job and he 
looks forward to that day. News he must get, and when 
it is not in the making, he visions a lay-off, not with pay 
like the Government employee, but at his own expense. 
Good men, however, are never displaced. 

Something of a minor character can develop during the 
slow-up period that through imagination could be stretched 
to a column, which would not be worth more than a para- 
graph when there is real news to be had. 

To my mind it was more or less imagination that prompted 
the scribes to send forth in large headlines a possible split 
in the Democratic House organization due to the endorse- 
ment of his lifelong friend and political ally, Vice President 
Garner, by House Majority Leader Sam RAYBURN. What 
could be more natural than such an utterance from Mr. RAY- 
BURN? Has he not always been closely associated with 
Mr. Garner since he came to Washington over a quarter of a 
century ago? Was he not one of Mr. Garner’s strongest sup- 
porters for the Speakership? Was he not Mr. GARNER’S cam- 
paign manager when the present Vice President was favor- 
ably mentioned for a seat in the White House? Was he not 
Mr, Garner’s floor manager at the convention? Has anyone 
ever heard of any enmity between them? Are they not both 
residents of the Lone Star State? True, they undoubtedly 
have argued on the merits of legislation that has been pro- 
posed, but both had their respective duties to perform. 

Anyone who is acquainted with my record since the incep- 
tion of the Roosevelt administration knows my feelings to- 
ward the President and so-called New Deal legislation. You 
cannot find a Member of the House who has been more loyal 
to Roosevelt and to the leaders of the House than I have. 
Therefore, as a so-called new dealer, I say that there is not 
the remotest possibility that Mr. Sam RAYBURN will be deposed 
as Democratic leader in the next session of Congress. I can- 
not conceive of one Member on the Democratic side who would 
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want to supplant Mr. RAYBURN because he has done, as I said 
before, the natural thing, and endorsed his friend and fellow 
Texan, Mr. Garner, for the Presidency. 

Since my long service in Congress there has never been 
a more beloved group in charge of the Democratic organiza- 
tion in the House than Speaker BANKHEAD, Leader RAYBURN, 
and Mr. Pat Botanp, the Democratic whip. 

Immediately following Mr. Raypurn’s endorsement of Mr. 
GARNER, the scribes, needing something to make a story, went 
into dreamland and saw visions of Mr. JoHN McCormack, of 
Boston, Mr. Cart Vinson, of Georgia, Mr. Pat BOLAND, of 
Pennsylvania, or Mr. CLARENCE LEA, of California, being ad- 
vanced to Mr. Raysurn’s post. 

It so happens that every man mentioned is a most sincere 
friend of Mr. Raysurn and would fight to the bitter end any 
movement to replace him. 

Who was it that saw in Mr. McCormack when he first came 
to Washington the making of an outstanding Representative? 
It was Mr. RAYBURN, and he never missed his guess. Who 
was it that advanced Mr. McCormack to the powerful Ways 
and Means Committee and, with the aid of the solid Texas 
delegation, elected him to that important assignment? Who 
was it that suggested Mr. McCormack to head the Democratic 
caucus? Ask Mr. McCormack. He will tell you it was his 
friend Mr. Sam RAYBURN. If any attempt was made to dis- 
place Mr. RAYBURN I can see Mr. Joun McCormack leaving the 
chair in the caucus and making one of the speeches for which 
he is famous in support of his friend Mr. Sam RAYBURN. The 
same applies to Mr. Par BoLAND who Mr. Sam RAYBURN ap- 
pointed as whip, and to his friends of over 25 years’ standing, 
Mr. Vinson of Georgia, and Mr. LEA, of California, all out- 
standing men. 

Mr. Sam RAYBURN has been my friend for over 25 years. It 
was a great pleasure for me to do what little I could to place 
him in his present post, and it will be equally a great pleasure 
for this supporter of the New Deal to keep him there. 

Speaker BANKHEAD and Leader RAYBURN were elected by 
the Democratic caucus to head our organization, not for the 
first session of the Seventy-sixth Congress, but for the 
Congress. 

I say to my friends in the press gallery now, the question 
of changing our Speaker and leader will not even be dis- 
cussed when the Democrats meet in Congress next January. 
Mr. BANKHEAD will continue as Speaker, Mr. RAYBURN as 
leader, and Mr. Botanp as whip, and no Democrat in our 
caucus will even suggest replacing them. When that caucus 
meets every Democrat will rise in his seat and applaud Mr. 
Sam RAYBURN, which will be their answer at the outset of the 
session of their loyalty to him. 


The Poll Tax: Sapper of Democracy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEE E. GEYER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. GEYER of California. Mr. Speaker, at the request of 
the civil rights committee of the Southern Conference for 
Human Welfare, I have introduced the following bill, H. R. 
7534, to amend an act to prevent pernicious political ac- 
tivities: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the aforementioned act be, and is hereby, 
amended by the insertion, after section 1 and before section 2, of 
the following sections: 

“SECTION 1A. The requirements in many places under the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States that a poll tax be paid as a prerequisite 
for voting at elections for the office of President, Vice President, 
Presidential elector, Member of the Senate, and Member of the 
House of Representatives has resulted in pernicious political activi- 
ties, in that frequently such taxes are paid for voters by other 
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persons as an inducement for vo for certain candidates. Expe- 
rience proves that existing legislation prohibiting the making of 
expenditures to any person to induce persons to vote for certain 
candidates has failed to prevent this practice. It is therefore neces- 
sary, in order to insure the honesty of such elections, that the 
Congress forbid the requirement that poll taxes be paid as a pre- 
requisite for voting at such elections. 

“Sec. 1B. It is unlawful for any person, whether or not acting 
under the authority of the laws of a State or subdivision thereof, to 
require the payment of a poll tax as a prerequisite for voting or 

ring to yote at any election for a President or Vice President 
or Presidential elector or Senator or Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I desire to give some of 
my reasons for the introduction of this bill; but before doing 
so, I wish to insert here a letter from the committee of the 
southern conference, which explains the interest of that 
organization in this measure: 

P. O. Box 1016, 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., August 5, 1939. 
Hon. LEE E. GEYER, 
Member of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: At the Southern Conference for Human Welfare, which 
met in Birmingham, Ala., last November, resolutions were adopted 
urging State and Federal action to end the practice of requiring the 
payment of poll taxes as a prerequisite for voting. The enclosed 
bill, drafted by the civil-rights committee of the conference, is de- 
signed to carry out these resolutions as far as they apply to Federal 
elections. 

During the last few weeks we have discussed the subject matter of 
this legislation with several representatives from the 13 States 
participating in the conference. As you will readily understand, 
this is a matter of great importance, since it deals with a problem of 
fundamental significance to democracy. The representatives most 
concerned naturally desire to make a thorough study of the pro- 
posed legislation, the text of which has been but recently available, 
as well as to learn the attitude of their constituents before commit- 
ting themselves with regard to it, an attitude both admirable and 
proper in a representative form of government. 

It appears to us necessary, nevertheless, that the text of the bill 
be made available for the study and consideration of all the Mem- 
bers of Congress; the 1,200 delegates to the conference; the hun- 
dreds of thousands of citizens, members of various organizations, 
represented through their delegates at that conference; the millions 
of persons in Southern States who cannot vote because of the 
requirement which this legislation deals with; and interested per- 
sons everywhere in the United States. 

Knowing of your firm belief in the principles of democracy and 
free discussion, we take the liberty of asking that you use your good 
offices to introduce this bill at our request, so that its text may be 
made available and that it may be made the basis of further study 
of this problem during the interim before the next session of 

8 


Accept our heartiest wishes for a long and useful career in the 

interest of the Nation. 
Respectfully yours, 
Crvi. RIGHTS COMMITTEE OF THE 
SOUTHERN CONFERENCE FOR HUMAN WELFARE, 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is unnecessary for me to say that the 
evils that this bill seeks to rectify, or at least to ameliorate, 
are evils that concern every citizen of this country. In my 
home State of California I see with growing concern a daily, 
almost hourly, increase in unhappiness and unrest, a tide that 
rises just as rapidly as does the tide of economic distress that 
always follows when democracy becomes politically top-heavy. 
In my home State I see the great masses of farm laborers, 
who have long since lost hope of becoming farm owners, the 
throngs of migrants who were forced from their homes and 
turned in vain to a West that always before had welcomed 
newcomers, And I see that the citizen’s loss of his dignity 
as a citizen is a result and a cause of economic distress that 
in some ways is more frightening than the distress itself. 
As a recent writer has said, “The American citizen must not 
become lost in the crowd.” The vigor of our Nation depends 
upon the self-respect of its individual citizens, 
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Thus I say that whatever touches this matter touches me as 
an American, regardless of State or region. The poll tax is 
not a new evil. In the words of Mr. Barry Bingham, the 
publisher of the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal, “Its his- 
tory is a long and turbulent one.” We need not go back to 
the days when Roman emperors levied the tax on conquered 
peoples and made it the badge of servility, nor to note with 
Mr. Bingham that the tax “was clapped on the American 
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colonists by their English masters in the days before our own 
Revolution.” Let us follow Mr. Bingham briefly on the more 
recent history of this iniquitous levy: 


Despite its shady history the poll tax hangs on today in 34 of 
our American States, but it is slight in amount and very sketchily 
collected in most of those States. Only in 8 States, all in the 
South, is the payment of the poll tax made a requirement for 
voting, and there lies the core of viciousness that is capable of 
ee another Wat Tyler among the submerged classes of our 

on. 

The laws requiring payment of a poll tax as a prerequisite to 
voting stem from the 1890’s and the early 19008 s. * The 
nineties * * * were marked by the rise of the Populist move- 
ment that once loomed rather large on our political horizon. In 
1892, it will be remembered, the Populist candidate for President 
carried five States and gave the Democratic Party a run for its life 
in Georgia and Alabama. William Jennings Bryan also emerged in 
that era as a leader of the underprivileged classes. Isn't it possible 
that certain members of the entrenched ruling class of the South 
became apprehensive of the growth of a people’s party in the South 
which might unite the interests of the poor whites and the Negroes? 
Wasn't it a fear of “radicalism” among the sharecroppers and lower- 
class whites that may at least be partly responsible for poll-tax 
legislation at the turn of the century, riding into Troy in the 
wooden horse of protection for white supremacy? 


Let us look, too, with Mr. Bingham at some of the results of 
this disfranchisement that he has found: 


It is estimated that as many as 64 percent of the white adult 
voters have been disfranchised in the poll-tax States, and in every 
one of those States more whites than Negroes are barred from the 
ballot box by the tax. Let me give you the figures for the percentage 
of adult citizens who voted in each of the poll-tax-suffrage States 
in 1936, the year of a Presidential election: Alabama, 20.4 percent; 
Arkansas, 18.5; Florida, 37.8; Georgia, 19.6; Mississippi, 16.2; South 
Carolina, 14.1; Tennessee, 33.5; Texas, 26.2; and Virginia, 25.7. That 
works out to an average of 24.1, the worst voting record shown any- 
where in the world under even a pretense of a democratic system 
of suffrage. Even in Mexico twice as many people cast their ballots 
as the 24 percent who vote in our poll-tax-ridden group of States. 


Discussing the same point, Mr. Virginius Dabney, the editor 
of the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch, says— 


This is partly to be accounted for, of course, by the fact that 
there is a comparative lack of competition from the Republicans 
of the South— 


But that the poll tax— 


bears a large share of the responsibility. 
Evidence is obtainable— 


He continues— 


through a comparison of the number of voters in Virginia, which 
has a poll tax, with the number in North Carolina, which repealed 
its tax 18 yearsago. In 1936 the number of Virginians who voted for 
the various Presidential candidates was 334,000, whereas no fewer 
than 839,000 North Carolinians participated in the same election. 
The population of the Old North State is not much than that 
of the Old Dominion, and conditions in the two Commonwealths 
are similar. But the number of voters is always vastly greater in 
the former State than in the latter. 


The terrible consequences upon civic virtue, upon the dig- 
nity of the citizen, and upon our economy that flow from this 
tax are well known. There are few citizens who will deny 
them. Even in the pages of our popular magazines can be 
found testimonials of these evils. To illustrate: An article in 
a recent issue of Liberty magazine, entitled Crime in Hot 
Springs,” describes some of the specific evils that flow from 
the conditions I have just related: 


POLL TAX AND PROTECTED CRIME 


In the resort city of Hot Springs * * men of evil found a 
new use for this discredited institution. They used the tax 
not to decrease the number of voters but to increase it—provided, 
of course, that the voters who had their poll taxes paid for them 
would vote the right way. * * * 

This brazen state of things, set forth in shocking detail in the 
transcript of the proceedings of the legislative investigating com- 
mittee which probed into Hot Springs affairs in February, 1937, 
exemplifies the almost insuperable difficulties which confronted J. 
Edgar Hoover and his men in their fight to make Hot Springs, Ark., 
a safe place for an honest man to live in and an unsafe place for a 
dishonest man to hide in. 

The testimony disclosed the manner in which votes were cast 
through the purchase of poll-tax receipts by certain high public 
Officials, and the pressure which Mayor Leo McLaughlin brought to 
bear on city employees to compel them to vote for the incumbent 
officials. 

For example, a certain citizen of Hot Springs testified that he 
had been present at a political meeting attended by Hot Springs 
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police officers, firemen, and a selected group of citizens friendly 
to the machine, and that after Judge Ledgerwood of the munic- 
ipal court opened the meeting Mayor McLaughlin stated that he 
expected 10 votes from every person present and advised them to 
get out and get poll taxes for 10 voters, but that if they could not 
do this themselves, then perhaps arrangements could be made to 
get the poll taxes. 

This man also testified that one of the employees was asked if 
he had his poll taxes, and he answered, “No. I will get my own 
poll tax and vote for who I please.” To this Mayor McLaughlin 
replied: 

SNOW there is a man who can vote for whom he pleases, but 
after this election we are going to know how he voted and there 
will be some man to take his place. Now that applies to the 
drug stores and other business. The man that don’t cooperate 
with the administration and vote right—that is, don't vote right 
for his boss—he will be boycotted in business. Get those poll 
taxes—down at the office you will find a slip there authorizing 
poll taxes for you. And I want those filled out. [ want 

ou to bring them up so I can turn to them at any time and see 
just what we need. 

“They had those pink slips and were handing them out on every 
corner,” concluded the witness. 


Now, what is the justification for my belief that the par- 
ticular bill I have introduced will help to break the grip of 
this tax upon the people of the South? In the first place, 
State action alone cannot be relied upon, although it is safe 
to say that the great majority of the people in every poll- 
tax State would be glad to rid themselves of that incubus. 
The reason, of course, that they are unable to throw it off 
themselves, is that those who profit from continuance of the 
tax will continue to deny these voteless citizens the ballot 
which alone could right their wrongs. 

The poll-tax constitutions of many of these States were 
imposed upon an unwilling populace. The corrupt and fraud- 
ulent means used in adoption of these constitutions is no- 
torious. In Mississippi and Virginia, the constitutions were 
adopted by proclamation and were never submitted to the 
voters for ratification. Is there reason to believe that the 
disfranchised now would be successful in nullifying what 
they were unable to prevent? 

Vigorous battle for repeal of the poll-tax enactments by 
State action has gone on for many years. Recently, Florida 
and Louisiana have been able, through legislative action, to 
rid themselves of the yoke. An effort to amend the Arkan- 
sas constitution failed, and the Alabama Legislature refused 
to submit an amendment to the people of that State. There 
appears little hope for great additional progress through 
State action. 

The obstacles in many States are virtually insuperable. 
Oligarchic rule, self-perpetuating because of the poll tax, will 
block change in most States. In Virginia and Tennessee 
amendment of the State constitutions requires passage of a 
submission resolution by two consecutive regular sessions of 
the State legislature and ratification by a majority of the 
qualified electors. 

If it be granted then that Federal action in these prem- 
ises is necessary, what is the reason for this special kind of 
action? A principal argument is that this bill has the whole- 
hearted support of great masses of the southern people, 
many of whom would rebel at more drastic Federal inter- 
vention. The difficulty of enactment of such bills as the 
antilynching bill of last year illustrates the perennial obstacle 
to attempts to deal too generally with such problems. 

Such a bill as this that I have offered constitutes a much 
less drastic approach because its operation is limited to 
Federal elections only. I feel sure that this will render the 
bill the most acceptable, the measure that offers the best 
prospect of early relief from this tax, that has yet been 
seriously proposed. It offers no real basis for attack from 
devotees of States’ rights nor does it lay itself open to serious 
attack by partisans who seek to raise extraneous issues. 

A BLOW FOR DEMOCRACY 

Mr. Speaker, I have introduced this bill at this time in 
order that the fullest possible discussion of its objectives and 
form may be had prior to the convening of the next session 
of this Congress. This subject is too important to be passed 
upon without such discussion. Involved here is every man’s 
conception of democracy and the nature of representative 
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government. We have just witnessed the workings of half- 
representative government in the closing hours of this session 
of Congress. It is not a record of which we can be proud; 
it is a record that has been adequately summed up by a 
southerner, the Honorable CLAUDE PEPPER, Member of the 
United States Senate from Florida: 


I am unwilling to let this session of the Congress end without 
lifting my voice to decry the unrighteous partnership of those who 
have been willing to scuttle the American Government and the 
American people and jeopardize the peace of the world because 
they hate Roosevelt and what Roosevelt stands fo. 

I accuse that designing alliance of a deliberate attempt to sabo- 
tage the first real effort ever made in this Nation to secure for the 
workers of America industrial democracy and economic emanci- 
pation. 

I accuse them of having prostituted their power to serve the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and the beneficiaries of special privilege, who hate in their 
hearts the man who has tried to lighten the burden of toil on 
the back of labor. 

I accuse this premeditated alliance of crucifying the lending 
program. * * * 

I accuse this pharisaical alliance of hypocritical lip service to 
the cause of constitutional government. * * * 

I shall fight the spirit of that combination because I am a 
southerner, and because what they stand for hurts the South I 
love. I charge that they would rather turn the efforts of the 
Government to the aid of the organized money power of the Nation 
than to make it possible for the people of my State and the South, 
where I was born, to get an education, to be healthy, and to make 
a living like honorable men. 


Mr. Speaker, if we are to block such alliances as this, if 
we are to escape in the future such disasters as those that 
have overtaken efforts of government to meet the people’s 
needs as we witnessed in this session of Congress, then we 
must act at once. We must see to it that the seats of power 
in our Government are not the property of an oligarchy; we 
must see to it that the people rule, not in the spoutings of 
Fourth of July orators but in fact. I believe this bill forbid- 
ding the imposition of the poll tax in Federal elections is a 
long step toward that end. 


Weekly News Comments on General Legislation, 
Seventy-sixth Congress, First Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK B. KEEFE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, each week during the recent 
session of Congress I expressed my views on current matters 
of legislation and mailed the same to each newspaper in my 
district for publication. Most of the newspapers published 
these weekly letters, and as a result a large proportion of the 
people whom I represent were apprised of my views. Be- 
cause one section of my district was denied this opportunity 
I feel compelled to make this report in order that those 
people may know of the attitude of their Representative in 
Congress. Space will not permit a full and comprehensive 
statement, and for that reason I am restricting the same to a 
few subjects discussed in my weekly news letters. It will be 
kept in mind that these letters were written each week for 28 
weeks. 

AGRICULTURE 

I am in receipt of many letters from farmers throughout the 
district asking for assistance and relief from the intolerable con- 
ditions that the Wisconsin dairy farmer is confronted with today. 
Numerous farmers representing organizations in Wisconsin have 
been in Washington for some time trying to work out a program in 
the interests of the dairy farmer. I am fearful that an attempt is 
being made to make political capital out of this question, when, 
as a matter of fact, it should be viewed as a highly nonpartisan 
question to be solved in the interests of all dairy farmers regardless 
of any party politics. A great deal of misinformation seems to be 
circulating in reference to this situation. Under the present 


A. A. A. cotton, wheat, corn, tobacco, and rice are specifically named 
as basic commodities; and under the provisions of the law those 
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farmers who agreed to conform to the restrictions, rules, and regu- 
lations of the Department of Agriculture are entitled to share in 
so-called parity payments to be paid directly out of the United 
States Treasury, and under an appropriation made last year some 
$212,000,000 will be paid this year to the farmers who came under 
the A, A. A. plan in the production of cotton, wheat, corn, tobacco, 
and rice. Milk is not named in the present law as a basic com- 
modity, consequently there is not a single dollar of this $212,000,000 
appropriated by the last Congress that will go for the wenefit of any 
dairy farmer. Realizing the apparent injustice to the dairy farmer 
in this situation certain groups have been urging upon Congress 
that milk be included in the A. A. A. as a basic commodity and 
that the milk producers share in parity payments. Bills proposing 
this amendment to the A. A. A. will be presented to the Congress 
at this session, but whether the same will pass I am unable at this 
time to prophesy. At least I think it is safe to say that the Wis- 
consin dairy farmer can expect no relief as a result of parity pay- 
ments in the present fiscal year due to the fact that any appropria- 
tions for this purpose which might be made will only be effective 
in the next fiscal year. A further proposal has been presented as 
an amendment to the agricultural appropriation bill in the Senate 
calling for an additional appropriation of $150,000,000 for the Sur- 
plus Commodities Corporation to use in the purchase of surplus 
agricultural commodities. This amount was reduced by action of 
the Senate yesterday to $103,000,000. Not more than 25 percent of 
this sum can be used for the purchase of surplus commodities of 
any one product, so that the dairy industry throughout the country 
could not expect to receive benefits through the purchase of surplus 
dairy products in excess of over $25,000,000. In view of the fact that 
Wisconsin produces about 10 percent of all the dairy products of the 
Nation, Wisconsin therefore could expect to see approximately two 
and one-half million dollars expended in the purchase of surplus 
dairy products from Wisconsin. It should be perfectly obvious to 
every farmer that this sum of money will not be sufficient to give 
any great substantial aid to the farmer, because he will be 

dairy products to the Surplus Commodities Corporation at a price 
less than cost of production. 

The Senate bill, as passed yesterday, provides $225,000,000 for 
parity payments for next year, but unless the Congress amends 
the A. A. A. so as to designate milk as a basic commodity, the dairy 
farmer won't share in this distribution. It should be perfectly 
obvious to any thinking person that such a program does not 
permanently solve the agricultural problem of this country and, 
if continued along with all the other governmental subsidies, will 


All of the farmers that I have talked 
with agree that at best the present proposals are a mere temporary 
palliative and hold out nothing that even approaches a permanent 
solution of the farmers’ problem. But they insist, and I believe 
quite properly so, that if the Government is to continue to sub- 
sidize the cotton, wheat, corn, tobacco, and rice farmers by making 
direct payments to them out of the Federal Treasury, that the 
Wisconsin dairy farmer is certainly entitled to receive his share. 
Like almost every other problem here at Washington, the agri- 
cultural problem appears to be further away from solution than 
when the present heads of the Department of Agriculture started 
to regiment the American farmer under the A. A. A. Over 
$2,000,000,000 have been spent to help the farmer through the 
guise of soil-conservation checks, subsidy and parity payments of 
one kind or another, with the apparent net result that the farmers 
generally are worse off today than they ever were. I am convinced 
that the farmer is entitled to cost of production for the products 
which he raises or he will ultimately go bankrupt and be com- 
pelled to exist as a result of doles in the form of subsidies or 
ty payments or soil-conservation checks out of the Public 
easury. It is perfectly obvious that the latter program cannot 
go on indefinitely. We are continuing our fight to try to get legis- 
lation through the Congress that will insure cost of production 
to the farmer for his products without the necessity of continual 
regimentation under the A. A. A. and without the necessity of 
doles out of the Public Treasury. The principal objection to the 
cost-of-production program which passed the Senate Agricultural 
Committee unanimously comes from the Department of State and 
the President, who feel that if such a program were to be enacted 
into law it would interfere with the reciprocal trade agreement 
program of the State Department, because under the cost-of- 
production plan foreign importations of competitive agricultural 
commodities would have to cease and the American market for 
competitive agricultural commodities would be given exclusively 
to the American farmer. This administration does not want this 
and has successfully blocked the cost-of-production bill in the 
House Agricultural Committee. I want the people of the Sixth 
Congressional District to know that every Member of the Wiscon- 
sin delegation in both Houses of Congress is working diligently to 
try to insure a program for agriculture that will restore ty 
to the farmer, but in the present Congress the so-called cotton 
bloc as represented by the Democratic South is still so powerful 
that it is able to block our efforts and yet continue to receive huge 
sums out of the Public Treasury for their relief to the exclusion 
of the dairy farmer. 


One of the questions which is being asked more frequently than 
any other is, What is the Congress and the administration going 
to do to relieve the intolerable condition of the farmer? As I have 
repeatedly stated in this column and in public addresses devoted 
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to the subject, I can see no relief in sight for the Wisconsin dairy 
farmers under the present New Deal agricultural program. As I 
have repeatedly sta’ also, the Democratic majority in Congress 
still is able to control and direct all legislation, and it seems com- 
mitted to a continuation of the program inaugurated 6 years ago, 
under which the agricultural population of America have gradually 
seen their markets destroyed and prices reduced to a point where 
the purchasing power of the farmer is practically destroyed. Let 
us briefly analyze what has taken place. The present administra- 
tion concluded that the low prices of 1932, when the country was 
at the very depth of the world depression, were occasioned by an 
uction, and so they began a program designed to take land 
out of production, plowing under cotton and killing off pigs, in the 
hope that by reducing production, commodity prices would rise, 
This was the program designated as “economic scarcity.” Huge 
appropriations of money were made to pay the farmers for taking 
land out of production and at the same time various departments 
of the Department of Agriculture were attempting to aid the farmer 
in instructing him how to grow more and bigger crops of less acre- 
age. Being unable to control the elements, Nature responded 
bountifully and, despite the efforts to reduce production, so-called 
surpluses continued to mount; and instead of getting better, con- 
ditions began to get worse. After taking thousands of thousands of 
acres of good land out of production, the Government spent hun- 
dreds of millions in developing irrigation projects to put arid land 
into production and to produce more. After curtailing the produc- 
tion of the American farmer, the reciprocal trade agreement pro- 
gram was inaugurated, which had the effect of throwing open the 
ports of America to the importation of agricultural products from 
abroad, thus further clogging an already glutted market with agri- 
cultural products, All this time one experiment after another was 
set in motion, all involving the appropriation of huge sums of 
money out of the Public Treasury, but none of the programs seemed 
to take cognizance of the fact that with 12,000,000 or more people 
out of work, and living on short pay checks, the real reason for the 
accumulation of the so-called surplus was because the consuming 
people of America hadn't any money to buy products of the farm. 
It seems, therefore, fair to appraise the results. The Federal Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics definitely reports that during the 6-year 
period from 1933 to 1938, inclusive, the average annual gross farm 
income was $8,278,000,000, exclusive of Government subsidies. The 
comparable figure for the previous 6-year period from 1927 to 1932 
indicates that the average annual gross farm income was $10,223,- 
000,000. These figures, released by the Department of Agriculture, 
clearly disclose that the farm population of America received 
$1,945,000,000 less each year in the years from 1933 to 1938, inclusive, 
than they did in the 6-year period from 1927 to 1932, inclusive. 
that there are substantially 7,000,000 farm families in 
the United States this means that, on the average, each American 
farm family, even after receiving its proportionate share of $2,287,- 
000,000 of farm subsidies, received approximately $223 less gross 
income each year, than they received in the years from 1927 to 1933, 
without farm subsidies. Viewing the situation as a whole, the 
statistics of the Department of Agriculture indicate that they re- 
ceived $9,384,000,000 less in gross farm income from 1933 to 1938, 
inclusive, than they did in the previous 6-year period. To me, 
the proof of the pudding is in the eating, and these simple, cold 
statistics tell the story. After all the experimentation, all the 
alleged planning, all the efforts at regimentation, after all the 
payment of subsidies, and all the honeyed promises, the record 
conclusively shows that the American farmer has suffered a tre- 
mendous loss of income that is gradually paralyzing the industry 
and still, not one single acknowledgment of mistake has come 
from the Department of Agriculture. The present agricultural 
bill again proposes to carry on the same program, and while it 
may afford some little relief temporary in character, the amount 
received by the American farmer through so-called soil-conserva- 
tion checks, or so-called parity payments, will in no way counter- 
balance the loss of the farmers’ annual income. I am asked: 
“What do you intend to do about it?” We Republicans and many 
Democrats, realizing the futility of continuing the present 
as & long-range attempt to help agriculture, have demanded the 
enactment of legislation that would insure at least cost of produc- 
tion to the farmer. We have demanded the curtailment of the 
iniquitous reciprocal-trade ts that have subjected the 
American farmer to competition of cheap foreign-produced com- 
petitive agricultural products. We have insisted upon the stimula- 
tion of the farm chemurgic program which is designed to aid in 
the new uses of farm commodities in industrial pursuits. We have 
insisted upon giving to the American farmer the domestic market. 
We have insisted that milk be designated as a basic commodity, 
and that legislation be enacted to protect the price. We have 
demanded legislation to curtail the monopolistic influences that 
control the market for cheese and butter and milk products. Suit- 
able legislation involving these plans are ding before the com- 
mittees of Congress, but due to the control of the administration 
over the Congress and its committees, none of them have been 
reported out of the committees to the House for consideration. I 
confess to my constituents that the whole agricultural program is 
so involyed that even the best thought in Congress seems to be 
unable to prophesy what the future of agriculture is going to be. 
One thing is certain, however, that there will never be any sus- 
tained prosperity until labor and agriculture are assured of an in- 
come that will enable them to purchase the goods and products 
produced by each other, and when the worker in the city is out of a 
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job, or working for small pay, farm prices drop, alleged surpluses 
accumulate, and our whole economy gets out of joint. I would be 
very happy to hear from my constituents with suggestions that 
would be helpful in the solution of this very vital and important 
question. 


BUSINESS 


The President in a recent communication to the Monopoly 
Investigating Committee of the Senate expresses his concern over 
the fact that idle capital still continues to pile up in the banks of 
the Nation, and he suggested to the committee that it undertake 
further investigation as to the cause of this apparent unwillingness 
of people to invest their funds. It would seem, in view of the almost 
unanimous opinion of businessmen in all parts of the country, 
repeatedly expressed in the press and in communications to the 
Congress, that the major answer to this question ought to be known 
without any very great, extended investigation. The answer lies 
in the fact that the great majority of the people of this country are 
afraid to make investments because they do not know from day to 
day what the next attack of the Government is going to be on busi- 
ness of all kinds. People who have money to invest in large or 
small amounts are hesitant about investing and seem to be satisfied 
to deposit their money in the banks for safekeeping rather than to 
Joan it out or invest in new or even established enterprises. The 
constantly mounting tax burden that threatens to practically con- 
fiscate the earnings of business is an absolute deterrent to new 
Investment. People who have funds to invest seem unwilling to 
gamble against the constant experiments of the Government and 
are content to put their investments into low-interest paying Gov- 
ernment bonds or leave it in banks where it receives but a small 
interest return. The investing public in America apparently are 
unwilling to tie up their money in new factories, extensions of old 
factories, improvements and equipment when they have no definite 
knowledge from day to day but that any investment so made will 
either be lost in the operations of business or be swallowed up by 
the tax collector. The whole problem seems to involve a lack of 
confidence which cannot be restored by glib promises and smooth 
talk. The confidence of the people of America can only be re- 
turned when the Government demonstrates definitely and positively 
that it intends to give business a fair chance to survive and to make 
a just and reasonable return on invested capital. Hundreds of 
businessmen haye written me, showing concrete evidences of the 
tremendous difficulties with which they are confronted in trying to 
carry on a legitimate business and meet an honest pay roll. In 
almost any business it takes the time of one or more skilled men 
to be able to keep up with the maze and mass of governmental 
reports, regulations, and orders that are being issued from day to 
day by various departments here at Washington, and because the 
conduct and operation of business is so precarious in this day and 
age new capital is loath to come out of hiding and take a chance 
in what appears to be an unequal and uneven battle. Take, for 
example, the canning industry in Wisconsin, which directly affects 
the welfare of the farmer. 

Canning factories are located throughout the entire State, tak- 
ing care of the products of the farm, and rules and regulations 
have been issued by the Government that have so adversely af- 
fected this business that many of the plants have closed up, and 
I am advised that many more are on the verge of going out of 
business entirely, due to their inability to operate without con- 
stantly mounting losses being incurred from year to year. Under 
present regulations as issued by the wage and hour administration, 
a canning factory located in a town of not more than 2,500 popu- 
lation is not subject to the Wage and Hour Act for a period, all 
told, of 14 weeks during the year, provided their products are 
derived from an area not exceeding 10 miles from the plant. An 
exactly similar canning factory located in a city of over 2,500 
population is subject to the wages and hours law. It does not 
take a skilled economist under such circumstances to determine 
that the factory which is compelled to comply with the wages 
and hours law, cannot sell its product, due to the increased cost 
in competition with the factory that is not subject to the act. 
Efforts are being made to try to wipe out this and other very 
apparent injustices in the administration of the law, but the 
administration seems to find it exceedingly difficult to recognize 
such inequalities and to justify amendments that will clear up 
such injustices. Dozens of such very rank inequalities may be 
found in the administration of this law as they affect many busi- 
nesses, and with it all, the net result is that the farmer who wants 
to sell his cash crop to the canning factory, will suffer along with 
the owners of the plant as a result of cessation of operations, 
Other situations might be pointed out to show the injustices that 
are rampant in the New Deal attitude toward all business. Take 
the fur farmer for an example: This business has grown to large 
proportions in the State of Wisconsin and millions of dollars have 
been invested in fur farms, principally in the production of fox 
fur. Before the enactment of the recent reciprocal-trade agree- 
ments the fur farmer enjoyed a reasonable protection from the 
unreasonable competition of cheaply produced furs imported from 
foreign countries. Under the recent Canadian reciprocal-trade 
agreement this protection was reduced with the net result that 
this industry is threatened with destruction due to their inability 
to pay American wages to their employees and to maintain Amer- 
ican standards in the conduct of their business, and be able to sell 
their product at a price that will net any return to the owners. 
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We have tried to impress upon the State Department the neces- 
sity for correcting this situation, but have been met with a very 
cool response and a refusal to do anything about it. To me, the 
situation sums itself up simply to this: The present New Deal 
administration is definitely and positively international minded, 
and under its “good neighbor” policy is thinking in terms of 
Nicaragua, Argentina, Brazil, and other foreign countries more 
than it is in terms of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Illinois, Michigan, 
and other States of these United States. I am unable to see how 
it can be expected that the millions unemployed can be put back 
to work, how agriculture can be restored to prosperity, and how 
American industry can be revived, when the administration con- 
stantly places a tremendous premium on thrift and industry, and 
constantly encourages the importation of foreign goods and com- 
3 S products, to take the place of those produced 
ere at home. 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS 


For 5 years the Nation has been intensively discussing the prob- 
lems of old age and the necessity for making adequate provisions 
for the payment of old-age pensions. Out of this welter of dis- 
cussion there has crystallized an overwhelming sentiment through- 
out the Nation which clearly recognizes the existence of the prob- 
lem and the necessity of legislation to aid in its solution. It is 
exceedingly difficult to find a person today who does not admit and 
concede that it is a fundamental duty of the Government to make 
provision for the care of the aged in such a manner as will tend 
to relieve them from the constant specter of want and despair in 
their declining years. Two schools of thought have developed. 
One school adheres to the so-called social-security plan, involving 
the matching of State funds by Federal grants and supported by 
a system of pay-roll taxes. The other school demands an outright 
Federal old-age pension plan, under which livable annuities will be 
paid to the aged direct from the Federal Government, the cost to 
be financed by the imposition of taxes on a pay-as-you-go basis. 
Many plans involving the latter consideration have been advo- 
cated, the most prominent among them being the so-called Town- 
send plan, which has crystallized in a bill submitted to the Con- 
gress by the Ways and Means Committee of the House. Nearly 5 
months of hearings were held by this committee on this subject 
in response to the demands of the millions of thoughtful citizens 
of America, and while the Townsend plan has been heralded as pre- 
tending to pay annunities of $200 per month, the sober judgment 
of Members of Congress and the men and women of America dic- 
tates the utter impossibility of such a programy ever being enacted 
into law. What the proponents of this plan really demand is an 
adequate, decent, old-age pension plan to be financed on a pay-as- 
you-go basis. and the hope of millions of citizens of America was 
and is that out of the hearings on the Townsend plan such a pro- 
gram would be evolved and be submitted in the form of legislation 
to the Congress. Instead of doing this, however, the Ways and 
Means Committee, apparently determined to make the issue a 
political football and instead of responding to the petitions of the 
citizens of America, who asked for the passage of a Federal old-age 
pension plan based on soundness and common sense, they saw fit 
to report to the House a bill without recommendation, sponsored 
by the Townsend groups, which bill is admittedly imperfect and 
which does not in all of its particulars, measure up to what the 
members of the Townsend organization themselves expect or want. 
The bill was brought to the House under a rule which prohibited 
any amendments or any change, with the one hope and expectation 
on the part of the committee that it would be voted down and be 
temporarily forgotten. Those of us in Congress who are desirous 
of seeing a Federal old-age pension plan written into law have 
demanded of this committee that it prepare and submit to Con- 
gress a bill embodying sound and sane provisions that will provide 
adequate annuities for the aged of America. 

Because the Ways and Means Committee has refused to perform 
its function and its duty in this regard, in the preparation and 
presentation of an alternative bill, I have felt constrained to vote 
for the proposal submitted in the hope that when this bill reaches 
the Senate of the United States that further discussion and clari- 
fication and amendment could be had, so that out of all the dis- 
cussion there would come a sane, sensible, decent, and livable 
old-age pension plan that would meet the demands and desires 
of the great mass of the people of America who have petitioned 
the Congress for relief on this subject. I, as one Member of 
Congress, refuse to permit the misery of the aged to become a 
political football to be used for partisan advantage; and because 
of the manner in which this bill was submitted to the House, and 
because of the refusal of the Ways and Means Committee to make 
any recommendation, and because of their refusal to even try to 
write a sound piece of legislation on this subject, I will vote for 
the present bill, with full knowledge that while it is imperfect, 
and is not the bill that I would like to see enacted into law, I 
know that before it leaves the Senate, if it is passed in the House, 
it will be reconstructed so as to meet the demands of sensible, 
thoughtful people throughout the land. There is no other plan 
that will be submitted to this Congress, and if the issue is to be 
kept alive and any opportunity afforded for an ultimate vote on a 
sound program, sound judgment dictates that the bill be passed 
in the House and messaged to the Senate, where an opportunity 
will be afforded to reconstruct the program and wipe out the 
imperfections which even the Townsend supporters admit are con- 
tained in the present bill. The Ways and Means Committee have 
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indicated that they propose to offer some amendments to the Social 
Security Act enlarging its scope and providing some slight addi- 
tional benefits to the aged. It is my judgment that the old people 
of this country will receive no adequate relief under this proposed 

and that the burdens placed upon industry under it will 
continue as in the past, and instead of solving the problem and 
meeting it head-on in this Congress we will only be temporarily side- 
tracking the issue and intensifying the demand which will surely 
come in succeeding Congresses until the representatives of the people 
finally write a Federal old-age law that will be responsive to the 
needs of the aged people of this country. I have always advocated, 
and still maintain, that the aged people are entitled to relief now, 
and that the issue should not be stalled along, year after year, 
because it cannot be stifled by ridicule or silenced. The present 
Congress, dominated and controlled by New Deal spokesmen, com- 
mitted to the continuation of the social-security pay-roll-tax plan, 
does not intend to write an adequate Federal old-age pension law, 
and I cast my vote in protest against this attitude, in the hope that 
sometime a Congress will come into being that has the courage to 
deal with and to solve this great national problem. 


NEUTRALITY 


One of the most important questions confronting the present 
Congress involves the attitude that this Government will main- 
tain in the matter of neutrality. There appears to be a very definite 
propaganda agency at work which has for its purpose the involve- 
ment of the United States into foreign commitments and alliances 
that may ultimately lead us, as we were led in 1916 and 1917, into a 
world war. The tremendous amount of anti-Hitler propaganda 
that is being heaped upon the Members of Congress and citizens of 
this country generally has for its purpose the definite involvement 
of this Government in the purely domestic affairs of European 
countries. The sponsors of this propaganda are seeking to extend 
the discretionary powers of the President to involve us in foreign 
entanglements, and I am fearful, if this power is extended and our 
position of neutrality is broken down, that we will be called upon 
to defend that position just as we were in the World War, and the 
hysteria developed will definitely lead us to take sides and send 
munitions and troops abroad again under the plea that we must 
again “make the world safe for democracy.” I want the people of 
my district to know that I am definitely opposed to granting any 
further discretionary powers to the President, and am definitely 
opposed to the abandonment of our position of strict neutrality. 
I believe that the safest and best position for this Nation to assume 
is one of strict isolation from the domestic affairs of the nations of 
Europe or the Orient. I am opposed to any secret or other entan- 
glements or commitments that will force us to call our best young 
men to the colors again and to cause the immeasurable loss of life 
and p. incident to our involvement in European wars. I 
believe that the Monroe Doctrine should continue to be the key- 
stone of our international policy and that we should defend, with 
all of our power and might, the integrity of the Western Hemi- 
sphere and our own territorial possessions, but that we should keep 
our fingers out of the purely domestic affairs that are involving 
European nations. 

I have voted already for huge appropriations for national defense, 
but in so doing I had no thought or expectation that either the 
military, naval, or aeronautical branches of the service should ever 
be used imperialistically in either Asiatic or European wars. I am 
further of the opinion that the greatest threat to our democracy 
lies in our failure to give relief to the farmer, to the unemployed, 
and to the aged; and I am further of the opinion that the present 
Congress has utterly failed, up to date, to take the necessary steps 
and enact the necessary legislation looking toward the solution of 
these problems. Not a single bill of substantive character has been 

rmitted to come before the Congress, and all of the proposed 
Legislation in aid of agriculture, old-age assistance, labor relations, 
etc., still lies locked up in the committees. The only thing that the 
present Congress has done to date is to appropriate huge sums of 
money to carry on the monumental departments of government 
and to continue the system of subsidies and doles that have brought 
our Nation to the brink of national bankruptcy and inflation. 
Congress is considering today the agricultural appropriation bill 
involving $1,155,000,000—an incomprehensible sum. In this bill 
there is not one single item that benefits the dairy farmer of Wis- 
consin, except the appropriation for soil-conservation projects. 
Two hundred and fifty million dollars in this bill are designed for 
the relief of cotton, corn, wheat, rice, and tobacco farmers through 
alleged parity payments; and the cotton bloc in Congress, repre- 
senting the Southern States, who are very powerful, are proposing 
$500,000,000 for this purpose. The attitude seems to be to keep on 
spending money, with no program that will solve the cause of the 
plight that the farmer in America finds himself in; and, protest as 
we will, our position is voted down constantly by the so-called 
cotton bloc in this Congress. No one can foresee or prophesy where 
the money is to come from to pay these huge expenditures, as the 
Congress does not have courage to levy taxes sufficient to meet 
any small part of these appropriations, but the Government con- 
tinues to borrow and borrow with a continuation of the increase 
in our already undreamed-of national debt. Despite all signs to 
the contrary, any thought of economy in Government has been cast 
to the winds. I will be very happy to hear from my constituents 
as to their attitude on these very important questions. 


an 
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WORKS PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION 


Petitions continue to come from W. P. A. workers demanding 
repeal or modification of the wage and hour provisions of the 
new W. P. A. law. 

Immediately following the wave of protest, Congressman SABATH, 
of Illinois, Senator Murray, and some other Senators introduced 
bills responsive to the demands of the Workers Alliance. They 
introduced these bills under pressure and on the assumption that 
the wage and hour provisions of the W. P. A. Act were written by 
so-called “reactionary” Republicans and “reactionary” Democrats, 
It has been a great source of chagrin and embarrassment, how- 
ever, for these ardent administration supporters to find that the 
President himself is standing squarely by the law, which, it is now 
conceded, was not written by “reactionary” Republicans and 
“reactionary” Democrats, but was in effect the wish of the Presi- 
dent and his Administrator, Colonel Harrington. As a result the 
proponents of the proposed legislation have used a variety of ex- 


euses and reasons why they are not pressing for enactment of same 


at this session of the Congress. 

As I have repeatedly stated, the Congress accepted the recom- 
mendation of the President and Colonel Harrington as to the 
amount of money n to carry on W. P. A. activities and to 
provide work relief, and the appropriation bill as passed gave to 
W. P. A. every dollar that was requested. The charge, therefore, 
that “reactionary” Republicans and “reactionary” Democrats are 
responsible for the protests of the Workers Alliance has been com- 
pletely wiped out. The W. P. A. law, as written by Congress, is 
elastic enough in its provisions to permit the Administrator by 
regulations to provide for an adequate security wage, and I have 
maintained that to arbitrarily fix a wage applicable to all workers 
without regard to necessity or dependence is absolutely wrong. I 
have further contended that in the determination of the security 
wage the Administrator should take into consideration the cir- 
cumstances and family conditions of the worker. This I believe 
to be a sound proposal, because the whole theory of W. P. A. is 
to provide relief, and it is assumed that it is temporary in char- 
acter. It is hoped by all people, regardless of party affiliation, that 
encouragement can be given to private industry, that has been 
“hamstrung” for so long, so that jobs may be provided in private 
industry for a large portion of those now compelled to seek work 
relief on W. P. A. 

I am advised that the Administrator and his advisors are at- 
tempting to work out a program that will give some consideration 
to need in fixing the new schedule of W. P. A. wages. 

The Congress very definitely served notice upon the adminis- 
tration, through the overwhelming vote given the Hatch bill, that 
it will no longer tolerate politics in relief, and, despite the fact 
that administration forces in the House sought to defeat the pur- 
pose of the Hatch’ bill, the final vote was overwhelmingly in favor 
of this legislation, which has for its purpose making it a felony 
for any public officer except those exempt from its provisions to 
engage in political activities and to use his official capacity to 
threaten or coerce W. P. A. workers or others into voting against 
their honest convictions. 

The House of Representatives, in the last 2 weeks, has evidenced 
a remarkable independence of thought and action, and there is a 
growing sentiment that the time is here for Congress to assert 
its constitutional rights and prerogatives and to legislate in ac- 
cordance with its judgment, free from the lash and whip of the 


President. To me this is a hopeful sign, and it will result in much 
better legislation. 


RECOVERY 


It becomes increasingly clear as a result of many contacts with 
Members of the House and Senate that conditions throughout the 
country are showing very little, if any, improvement. Unemploy- 
ment still continues, farm prices are going down, businessmen are 
shackled and worried, capital continues to be locked up, afraid of 
investment, and the more abundant life” that we have been 
promised repeatedly still appears to be “just around the corner.” 
It is indeed a peculiar situation in America that we appear to have 
surpluses of everything except a surplus of common sense in dealing 
with our domestic problems. It is no doubt a fact that we have 
surpluses of agricultural products and tremendous surpluses of 
labor available for productive work in the creation of new wealth, 
We have a tremendous surplus of capital awaiting investment and 
in a country peopled by ambitious and creative men and women we 
certainly have a tremendous reservoir of creative enterprise that 
has been locked up as a result of the constant interference of the 
Government under its various plans of regimentation and the con- 
tinued uncertainties that exist in the minds of all classes of people 
as to what the next experiment of Government is to be. Nature 
has provided us with unlimited resources and we have a tremendous 
demand for the utilization and distribution of these resources into 
the hands of the people, and yet we are apparently so stupid that 
we appear to be unable to utilize the marvelous potentialities of 
wealth, labor, and money that we have in the interests of all the 
people. The longer I am here in Washington the more I am con- 
vinced that the powers that be are either purposely and stubbornly 
or ignorantly refusing to deal with the fundamental problems that 
have given rise to the terrific maladjustment of our economic sys- 
tem that has resulted in want and misery in the midst of plenty. 
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The mouthpieces of the New Deal administration continue to heckle 
the Republican minority by repeatedly stating that we have no 
program. The fact of the matter is that legislation has been written 
and presented to the Congress by the Republican minority that we 
believe would tend to solve the fundamental problems affecting our 
national economy, such measures being bills to provide cost of pro- 
duction for the farmer, repeal of certain reciprocal-trade agree- 
ments, repeal of undistributed-profits taxes, amendments to the 
Wage and Hour Act, provisions for old-age pensions, amendments 
to the National Labor Relations Act, and a host of other funda- 
mental laws that we believe would reestablish confidence through- 
out the land and put idle men and idle capital back to work. We 
believe that the enactment of legislation proposed by the ub- 
lican minority would result in the destruction of the monopolistic 
influences that have grown up under the New Deal that have per- 
mitted monopoly to strangle distribution of wealth throughout the 
land. What has become of this proposed legislation? The answer 
is that these bills still lie locked up in the committees that are 
controlled by the New Deal organization and no legislation affect- 
ing the substantive law of the land has been permitted to come 
before the House from the New Deal controlled committees. 

The administration, in complete control of the Congress, still 
continues to borrow and borrow, and spend, at & rate that indi- 
cates that the present Congress will be the greatest spending 
group that has ever convened, and all we Republican Members of 
Congress can do is to voice our protest and to offer constructive 
suggestions whenever possible in the hope and expectation that 
the people of the land will ultimately realize that we cannot con- 
tinue the course adopted by the New Deal. The recent pronounce- 
ment of the President demanding that the Navy Department pur- 
chase Argentine beef instead of an American-produced product, 
because it is cheaper, and as he said "infinitely better” indicates 
the present international-mindedness of the New Deal, and we 
certainly can never expect to have prosperity for the workers and 
farmers in America when they are ruthlessly subjected to the 
competition of cheap foreign labor through the constant extension 
of the so-called “good neighbor” reciprocal-trade agreements. If 
we are to maintain wages and hours and living standards for 
Americans, such as we have been accustomed to, and want, we 
can only do it by buying and using and consuming the products 
of the American farm and the American factory, instead of con- 
stantly catering to foreigners. These are indeed times that call 
for the sober and collected thought of all of the American people 
and the welfare of the industrial and farm population of this 
country is very definitely at stake. I shall continue, as I have in 
the past, to support these measures that I honestly conceive to be 
in the interests of the people of America, and I shall oppose, as 
vigorously as possible, making this country the dumping ground 
of cheap foreign-produced competitive products, cr breaking down 
the present immigration laws so as to permit the entrance into 
America of cheap labor from abroad. The attitude of the present 
New Deal Congress toward continuing to spend public money in 
the face of an ever-mounting deficit, was exemplified yesterday in 
the Congress when, without record vote, legislation was passed 
providing $1,500,000 per year additional clerk hire for Members of 
Congress. To me, this is another evidence of the complete and 
utter disregard of the present New Deal controlled Congress to 
reduce public expenditures, and in the face of millions out of 
work, agriculture paralyzed, and business in the country depressed, 
the present New Deal Congress, despite all opposition, and un- 
mindful apparently that a day of reckoning is going to come, 
continues to add to the tax burden of an already over-burdened 
people. I intend to vote to stop this profligate spending as I 
know of no way that taxes can be reduced and the confidence of 
the public in their Government reestablished unless we, as the 
people’s representatives, indicate a desire to cut taxes and trans- 
late that attitude into a reality by actually stopping wasteful, 
extravagant, and unnecessary appropriations of public money. 

Recovery? Every year, for the 6 years the New Deal has been 
at the head of the Government, recovery has been the main topic. 
It has always been just around the corner. Despite “recovery” we 
have 11,000,000 unemployed, a record peak in relief expenditures. 
In 1933 the cost of Government was $3,000,000,000—now it is $9,- 
000,000,000, yet taxes have jumped from $2,000,000,000 in 1933 to 
$5,000,000,000 in 1939. To top it all off we have a public debt of 
$40,000,000,000 and 20,000,060 people on relief. Maybe this is some 
peopie’s ideas of recovery, but it is not mine. 


LENDING AND SPENDING 


The appropriating and spending record of the present Congress 
will put it down in history as the most reckless, profligate Congress 
in history. Despite all suggestion to the contrary, the only solution 
offered by the administration for the economic ills of the day is to 
continue to borrow and spend, with no apparent thought being 
given as to where the money will ever come from to retire our in- 
conceivable public debt. Our expenditures last year exceeded re- 
ceipts by $5,600,000,000, and the total increase in the direct debt 
of the Government plus that of Government corporations was 
$7,680,000,000. This constitutes the greatest spending spree of all 
time. However, the next fiscal year promises to be even worse. 

In the face of all the huge spending programs already provided 
for, the Congress is now confronted with the President’s new “lend 
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and spend” program, which originally inyolved $3,800,000,000 more, 
but which has been reduced by Senate committees to $2,490,000,000. 
This huge sum is to be added to an already contemplated deficit 
in the next fiscal year of approximately $6,000,000,000, and will 
make next year’s deficit the greatest of any in the history of the 
country. 

The amount asked by the President in his new proposal is more 
than three times the entire annual expenditures of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the fiscal year 1916. It amounts to practically half of 
the entire Government revenues in the fiscal year just closed. 

The public have been led to believe that the “lending-spending” 
program is to be self-liquidating, but I desire to call attention to 
the fact that while the bill contains language expressing the pious 
hope that loans to be made under this program shall be self- 
liquidating, there is absolutely nothing in the law that compels any 
such safeguard. The proposal, reduced to simple language, would 
write a blank check out of the Treasury of the United States for the 
President to spend at liberty and at will as he pleased. Despite all 
of the legal contraptions attached to the bill, by which the admin- 
istration tries to make it appear that it does not add to the public 
debt, the fact remains that all of the bonds proposed to be sold 
through the Reconstruction Finance Corporation in order to raise 
this huge sum are guaranteed by the United States Government. 
In the old days such a proposal would have been designated as a 
“pork-barrel grab.” Although the administration endeavors to 
justify this bill on the ground that it is a “lending” program, the 
testimony of Mr. Jesse H. Jones, Federal Loan Administrator, indi- 
cates that huge losses will be experienced in its administration. 
He very definitely conceded and admitted that the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation has a tremendous volume of unsound loans 
and that the Government will experience a terrific loss in the 
liquidation of loans made under the present careful administration 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. In his statement to 
the Senate committee he openly stated that he was ashamed to 
state how high the percentage of losses would be. 

Senator Brnp, of Virginia, claims that if we are to believe the 
statements of the President that this new spending scheme will 
neither increase the Federal debt nor increase the Federal tax 
burden, we are just deluding ourselves. He definitely points out 
that when the Government borrows money and makes huge loans 
for untried and impractical projects that will not likely be repaid, 
the burden will eventually fall on the taxpayer. He and many other 
Democratic leaders have designated the President’s scheme as a 
“spending orgy, miscalculated as a lending program,“ and further 
states that creating Government corporations to make loans outside 
the Budget does not evade the public debt, but is a vehicle set-up 
intended to conceal it. 

I have given serious thought and consideration to this program 
and have concluded that it is Just another “pump priming venture” 
that will afford some temporary stimulation of business activity, 
but when the money is spent, our debt burden will have been tre- 
mendously increased, taxes will be raised, and we will be worse off 
than we were before. The bill is meeting strenuous opposition both 
in the Senate and in the House, and I want the people of the Sixth 
Congressional District to know that I shall oppose this program. 
It has been repeatedly charged that the whole program, tied with 
other proposals, is another brazen attempt to buy the voters in the 
1940 election. 

Numerous small bills, apparently, have the same purpose in mind. 
I desire to call attention to the proposal adopted by the Senate to 
pay 8 cents per mile mileage to secretaries traveling on official 
business to and from Washington. To me this is just another of 
the administration’s proposals to tap the Treasury of the United 
States and aid in furnishing campaign funds. I am vigorously and 
definitely opposed to such legislation. I have contended that there 
is only one way to reduce taxes and Government debt, and that is 
to stop appropriating and spending the taxpayers’ money. I want 
the people of the Sixth Congressional District to know, however, 
that despite all the efforts that we may make looking toward econ- 
omy in government, the administration control over the Congress 
is still such that the spending spree goes merrily on, and many 
Members of Congress, apparently, have given up any hope of being 
able to stop uncontrolled and unnecessary expenditures of public 
funds until there is a complete change in the personnel of the 
Congress. The attitude of the taxpayer on this question, I believe, 
was clearly manifested in a recent poll, conducted by an organiza- 
tion of experts, and where a larger number of interviews than usual 
were made. The opinion of the majority of those interviewed 
showed that the American public is more interested in ending 
Government spending than lowering taxes. Those behind the poll 
say that it might be assumed that more people would be for lower 
taxes than for decreased spending, for taxes affect more individuals 
personally and directly. But, as a matter of fact, the contrary is 
true, showing evidence that people realize that spending makes 
taxes and that you must cut spending before you can cut taxes. 
If the public had direct control, realistic Budget balancing would 
start right away. Fifty-eight percent said that Government spend- 
ing should be decreased to increase prosperity, while only 6 percent 
said that Government spending should be increased. An analysis 
of the responses to this question revealed a trend showing that as 
the questioners went down the income scale the percentage wanting 
an increase in spending went up. Of the 6 percent wanting an 
increase in spending, the average increased to 9.6 percent among 
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Wage earners and 17.1 percent among the unemployed. Yet, de- 
spite this increase, even among those in the lowest income levels, 
including those on relief, there was a 4-to-1 vote against increased 
spending; and in the case of the great lower middle class, with 
incomes between $1,200 and $5,500, the vote was 15 to 1 in opposi- 
tion. Farmers voted heavily for less spending, with only 1.4 percent 
saying spend more. 
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Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recor, I include the following 
radio address which I made over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System on Monday evening, August 14, 1939: 


I have been asked to review the record of the first session of the 
Seventy-sixth Congress, which has just ended, and to discuss the 
constructive contribution of the Republican Party to that record. 

In perspective and from a broad viewpoint it seems to me that 
the outstanding and significant thing about this session is that 
it marked the reassertion by the Congress of its time-honored inde- 
pendence in the field of legislation and the reclamation of inherent 
constitutional rights which were being assumed by bureaucrats. 

From this new spirit of independence important consequences 
flowed. An era of rash and reckless experimentation was definitely 
ended. A new order was instituted in which legislation no longer 
was rushed through Congress at the crack of the whip, but was 
completely considered and determined upon its merits. The Con- 
gress made a conscious effort to reflect what it believed was the 
will of the people and in so doing stiffened its resistance to what 
it regarded as arbitrary Executive attempts to infringe upon its 
constitutional rights. The result was the restoration of congres- 
sional government by the orderly processes of law. 

That was the broad objective of the Republican Party in Con- 
gress. That aim has been achieved. Under our form of govern- 
ment, Republicans in Congress vigorously asserted their rights and 
lived up to their obligations as the minority party. Yet, if there 
is one thing unmistakably clear in the record, it is that the 
Republican Party, although the minority party, was never a mere 
obstructionist party. 

In the 1938 campaign the Republican Party promised to check 
one-man government, stop rubber-stamp legislation, and restore 
constitutional processes in national administration. When the 
session got under way it presented a concrete plan for recovery 
and called upon all Members of the House and Senate, regardless 
of party, to join in a sincere and earnest effort to guide the country 
back to economic recovery and to restore our millions of unem- 
ployed to jobs in private industry at decent wages. 

This constructive program was not formulated out of the thin 
air, but was rooted in bitter experience and an increasing flow of 
mail to Congress from all parts of the country complaining of con- 
ditions. Factory and shop workers wrote that they were weary 
and footsore seeking employment. Farmers told how desperate was 
their plight. Young men and women, unable to get jobs, begged 
for a chance to make a new start in life. 

Such letters as these after 6 years of costly experimentation by 
the New Deal served to deepen the conviction of the Republican 
Party that this Nation could not hope to get out of debt by going 
more deeply into debt. ; 

The Republican Party also acted on the conviction that democ- 
racy could not be saved by giving all of its powers to a chief 
executive. 

It acted on the conviction that we could not preserve our essen- 
tial liberties by handing them over to a little self-appointed board 
of bureaucrats over whom as a pecple we have no control, because 
they never submit themselves to the verdict of a popular election. 

We acted on the conviction that we could not help the poor by 
raising the price of everything they have to buy, nor protect the 
farmer by reducing his farm operations so drastically that food he 
should be supplying has to be imported in mounting quantity. 
And we knew that we could not help the small-business man by 
taxing him to death. 

We knew, too, that we could not serve the American workingman 
by using the prestige of the Federal Government to split organized 
labor wide open and embroil it in civil war. We knew that we 
could not cultivate even elementary thrift in a people if govern- 
ment insisted upon parading before them as a prodigal spendthrift. 

We realized, moreover, that we could never have that close coop- 
eration between business and government which is so vital to the 
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national welfare so long as government asked business to do some- 
thing this week and then censured business next week for doing 
the very thing government had asked it to do. And we knew that 
no government could pat private enterprise on the back with one 
hand and stab it in the back with the other and expect any real 
degree of substantial recovery. 

Such considerations as these were the foundation stones of the 
Republican recovery program, the basis of Republican action in 
the Seventy-sixth Congress. And since it was our sincere convic- 
tion that most all of the difficulties which beset the Nation were 
in large measure a projection of the basic prcblem of unemploy- 
ment, the Republican measuring rod for every piece of legislation 
brought forward in this Congress was, Will it help put our unem- 
ployed back to work? 

Such, briefly, were the Republican philosophy and the Republican 
objectives. Now, let me attempt to appraise the practical applica- 
tion of that philosophy in term of objestives attained. This 
appraisal results, I believe, in a list of 14 specific accomplishments 
under the banner of honest liberalism which testify to sincere 
Republican cooperation with real Democrats in the fight to save 
America from the New Deal; to help labor, agriculture, business, 
and industry; and to put our jobless back to work. I list these 
accomplishments, as follows: 

(1) Against the spendthrift leadership of the administration, 
Congress forced at least a beginning toward economy and common 
sense in Federal finances. 

(2) Under Republican leadership, Congress turned back a New 
Deal proposal to raise the national debt limit above the existing 
statutory ceiling of $45,000,000,000 and later rejected emphatically 
the $3,800,000,000 spend-lend program, which sought to evade the 
limitation upon the national debt. As a part of this broad economy 
movement, Congress once more forbade additional expenditures on 
the crackpot Florida ship canal. 

(3) Under aggressive Republican leadership, in both the Senate 
and the House, Congress turned back the administration’s attempts 
to pledge American involvement in European power politics. We 
supported adequate American national defense by land, sea, and 
air forces. 

(4) In the face of determined administration opposition, Con- 
gress forced a measure of tax revision to relieve business of crip- 
pling, punitive levies, and established a special recess investigation 
to recommend general tax codification to the next session. 

(5) After more than 2 years of study, Congress forced careful 
revision of the social-security program to eliminate the fraud- 
ulent full-reserve plan in favor of a pay-as-you-go scheme as 
consistently demanded by the Republicans. The new schedule of 
benefits eventually will stop diversion of the pay-roll tax receipts 
to general Government spending. By freezing the pay-roll taxes 
at the prevailing 1-percent level, hundreds of millions of dollars 
in future taxes have been saved to both labor and industry. 

(6) Congress limited in some degree subsidized Government com- 
petition with private enterprise in electric utilities, and has insti- 
tuted honest systems of audit and accounting to keep taxpayers 
informed of real costs in the future. 

(7) We exposed and partially reformed the vicious political 
manipulation of W. P. A. work relief by the New Deal patronage 
racketeers. 

(8) Against militant opposition, we aided materially in passing 
the Hatch bill, reinforcing the merit principle in civil service, and 
prohibiting electioneering by all Federal pay rollers. 

(9) We enacted legislation to curb the spread of hateful alien 
communism and fascism, strengthening the mandatory deportation 
laws, and removing much discretionary power in this field from 
the coddling authority of the Labor Department. 

(10) In the Government reorganization bill we sustained the 
time-tested constitutional principle of checks and balances, elimi- 
nating many proposals for dangerous powers of dictatorship. 

(11) In the face of persistent evasion of administrative responsi- 
bility the House insisted upon a thorough investigation of the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

(12) House Republicans urged a formal congressional inquiry into 
the damage caused to American industry and agriculture by the so- 
called reciprocal trade treaty program. The Roosevelt-Hull policies 
of free trade, as now linked to the mutually exclusive policies of 
export subsidies, dumping, barter, and discriminatory import quotas 
are contributing largely to the utter demoralization of international 
trade. 

(13) Congress fought hard to reestablish the fundamental Re- 
publican principle of sound money by a return of all monetary 
powers to Congress, where under the Constitution they properly 
belong. 

(14) A special committee of House Republicans surveyed the so- 
called emergency powers of the President and charted in detail the 
course forward to a resumption of balanced representative gov- 
ernment. 

Time does not permit the detailed discussion of each of these 
accomplishments which their importance warrants. So it becomes 
necessary to deal with them sketchily and in somewhat general 
terms. It is, however, a matter of great significance that in pro- 
portion as Congress reasserted its legislative independence along 
these broad lines business confidence began to show some signs of 
revival. Today the administrative failures and confusion of the 
New Deal are the only obstacles in the path of solid and sustained 
business recovery. 

Pump priming is a demonstrated illusion. Consequently the de- 
feat of the $3,800,000,000 spending bill and the housing bill with 
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its $2,700,000,000 subsidy has been received by the country as a 
hopeful sign. It means that the Congréss is beginning seriously 
to consider the threat of national bankruptcy and financial collapse 
unless some order is brought in Government spending. 

The seriousness of this situation is not to be minimized. Now, 
in the seventh year of Federal spending, we still have approximately 
10,000,000 unemployed, farm prices are at bankruptcy levels, our 
export market for farm products is still and our rich 
home market is being flooded by an increasing tide of low-cost in- 
dustrial and agricultural products from abroad. Under the New 
Deal's misguided policies of internationalism and free trade the 
vaunted American standard of living is being lowered steadly for all 
our people. 

Because of the dangers inherent in such conditions the Republi- 
can minority fought consistently to check expenditures which could 
be delayed without harm to anyone in the firm conviction that 
lavish spending means burdensome taxes and that burdensome 
taxes blight business and deprive workers of jobs. The blame 
for the spending and authorizing of expenses in excess of $13,- 
000,000,000 rests solely upon the Democratic membership, which, 
for the most part, favored every appropriation which was presented. 

A Republican resolution to require a saving of 10 percent on 
all departmental appropriations for the current fiscal year was 
received by administration spokesmen with only a jeer. The 
seventh New Deal deficit on July 1 carried the national debt above 
$40,000,000,000, or double the 1933 total. New appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1940 aggregate almost $13,000,000,000, or approxi- 
mately three times the annual Republican average of the previous 
decade. 

Every congressional effort to amend trouble-making laws 
in the interest of order and stability in our labor relations have 
been blocked by the administration. On the other hand, in the 
face of the most bitter opposition and the hardest kind of pres- 
sure, the Hatch bill to curb pernicious political activity was 
enacted. For this enactment, the Republican Party fought vig- 
orously, 2 

This is the bill which freed the W. P. A. workers and the Gov- 
ernment workers from being obliged to jeopardize their jobs by 
interfering in political campaigns. It freed them from being held 
up for campaign donations and being obliged to contribute from 
their none-too-large pay. It freed the country from absolute domi- 
nation by a bureaucracy. It was unquestionably the most pro- 
gressive political reform in a decade and it was brought about 
chiefly because the Republicans in the House unanimously sup- 
ported the bill. 

At the beginning of the session, I pledged the Republican mi- 
nority to work constructively and not be simply a party of 
criticism. 

We have kept that pledge. We have fought for economy and 
sanity in Government; to keep the country out of involvements 
which would lead to war; for sound money and to restore to the 
Congress powers given to it under the Constitution. Yet we have 
not hesitated to support sound measures brought forward by 
Democrats. We had a definite and specific program. In our efforts 
to accomplish any part of it we subordinated partisanship to 
patriotism. 

In order that you may better evaluate the degree of success 
attained in this Congress in carrying out this program as meas- 
ured by the accomplishments which I have enumerated, it is per- 
haps well at this point to summarize briefly the program itself. It 
has 12 major objectives: 

1, Keep the United States out of war. 

2. Moys immediately to curb unnecessary, wasteful, and reckless 
spending. 

3. Repeal the repressive tax on undistributed corporate earnings, 
which has proved so harassing and dangerous to business, large 
and small. 

4. Revise the remainder of the Federal tax structure to eliminate 
or modify provisions retarding business recovery. 

5. Repeal the dangerous discretionary authority which the Presi- 
dent now has over the Nation’s monetary system. 

6. Amend the National Labor Relations Act by clarifying the 
mutual obligations of worker and employer and the duties of both 
toward the public in order to end present paralyzing discord. 

7. Define specifically the area of Government competition with 
private enterprise so that business may be able to create jobs with 
some certainty as to the future. 

8. Restore American markets to the American farmer and wage 
earner and develop new markets for agricultural products. 

9. Adopt immediate legislation to rehabilitate the railroads to 
make secure the jobs of many hundreds of thousands of workers 
and the investments of savings banks and life-insurance companies. 

10. Create a special committee of Congress to inquire into the 
effect of the reciprocal trade agreement policy on American industry 
and agriculture. 

11. Clarify Federal rules and regulations so industry and business 
may know what to expect. 

12. Reject all experimental legislation not clearly helpful in pro- 
moting recovery, or which would subject agriculture, labor, or 
industry to compulsory decrees of a Federal bureaucracy. 

The mere restatement of these highlights of the Republican pro- 
gram carries in itself conclusive and heartening evidence of how 
far along the road to accomplishment we were able to travel in the 
session just ended. Encouraged by growing popular support for 
these constructive policies, Republicans in Congress pledge a con- 
tinuation of this fight for fundamental Americanism. We are 
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convinced that real progress in restoring this country to a sound 
and permanent prosperity depends upon the carrying out of this 
program, and we are convinced that when it is adopted in its entirety 
by the Congress and accepted by the President our country will 
immediately take on new life and vigor and will begin again to 
enjoy economic stability and a higher standard of living. 

To Republicans it appears almost axiomatic that recovery cannot 
begin until all Americans may again face the future with confi- 
dence in the security and stability of constitutional government 
nas the safety of our bountiful American system of private enter- 
prise. 

The grave dangers to our constitutional form of government and 
to our American system of free enterprise were strikingly illustrated 
by the $3,800,000,000 -lending bill against which House 
Republicans stood as a unit and succeeded, with the aid of straight- 
thinking Democrats, in defeating. 

The New Deal leadership carefully set the stage for the introduc- 
tion of this bill through testimony presented at the hearings held 
by the Temporary National Economic Committee. The gist of the 
testimony of New Deal spokesmen before this committee was that 
we had reached a point where our old economic frontiers had 
vanished; that our traditional system of free economy no longer 
was capable of functioning under new conditions; and that govern- 
ment must step in and take over the functions of private industry 
= — so well performed. 

e the outstanding New Deal spokesmen after giving expres- 
sion to this view frankly conceded that if 5 undertakes 
to create wealth by using its own credit at the rate of four billions 
or so a year the Government will be acquiring direct productive 
mechanisms at the rate of four billions’ worth a year, or there- 
abouts. Over a period of years, he concluded, the Government 
would gradually come to own most of the productive plants in the 
United States. 

Strange as it may seem to Americans, that was exactly what was 
proposed when the spending-lending program was first 
to the Congress. The recommendation was made that this type 
of lending-spending be made a permanent policy of the Govern- 
ment. The first draft of the bill itself provided for a revolving 
fund to carry out this purpose. Thanks to determined congres- 
sional opposition it was eliminated before the measure was finally 
killed by the House. It is important, however, as showing the 
direction in which vast and reckless spending was taking us. The 
end of that road is state capitalism or socialism. From that danger 
the first session of the Seventy-sixth Congress saved the Nation. 
It was the greatest blow struck for the democratic ideal and for 
the preservation of our American heritage of political and economic 
freedom since the defeat of the subversive court-packing bill. 

Defeat of the lending-spending program, which carried with it 
repudiation of the discredited philosophy of pump priming, also 
was a blow against the evils of cheap money which have resulted 
from the Government's ever-increasing borrowings. 

Widows and children find themselves in sore straits as a result of 
the drastic reduction in interest and dividend rates made inevitable 
by huge Government deficit spending. Many business enterprises 
remain unable to get away from the edge cf bankruptcy. Every 
savings-bank depositor has had his or her income frightfully cut 
down because normal interest rates can no longer be earned or 
paid. Gasping for financial breath are many endowed hospitals, 
colleges, museums, and worthy institutions. Indeed, the plight of 
the hospitals was one of the reasons advanced by the sponsors of 
the $3,800,000,000 spend-lend bill in supporting its enactment. 

The plight of the hospitals obviously makes a strong appeal to 
the sympathies of all of us. But we would indeed be blinded by 
emotionalism if we did not recognize that the aid proposed was 
only another palliative, and that the real remedy was to move to 
end the cheap-money evil and to make secure a reasonable return 
on fixed investment. This consideration powerfully motivated the 
successful Republican opposition to the bill. 

We realized that fixed incomes in most cases were not large but 
very small. We knew that there were 40,000,000 Americans who 
had accumulated a total of $23,000,000,000 in savings deposits 
which the banks had invested almost entirely in fixed-income 
securities. 

We knew that there were 60,000,000 policyholders in life-insur- 
ance companies which had total assets of about $29,500,000,000, of 
which approximately 85 percent was invested in fixed-income 
securities, 

We knew that before the New Deal adopted its reckless spending 
policy that savings banks generally paid 4 percent interest on 
deposits, and that this rate has progressively declined until now 
it is almost to the vanishing point. 

We knew roughly what this had cost those 40,000,000 depositors 
in savings banks; what it had cost those 60,000,000 holders of life- 
insurance policies in reduced dividends and increased premiums, 

That was one of the reasons why the Republicans determined to 
call a halt on the spending which had brought these distress- 
ing consequences without promoting a vestige of recovery. We 
recognized that cheap money can be as great a curse to a country 
as low wages and cheap labor, We recognized that for govern- 
ments to spend unnecessarily is to increase taxes; that to increase 
taxes is to decrease business earnings; to reduce earnings is to 
curtail investment in and by industry; to limit investment is to 
destroy wealth and to swell the ranks of the unemployed. This 
is the vicious circle which Republicans in the Seventy-sixth Con- 
gress sought to break. The degree of success attained should be 
heartening to every American. 
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One of the advances along this line was the repeal of the last 
remnant of the punitive and deterrent undistributed-profits tax. 
Another was the tax-law amendment which permits corporations, 
partnerships, and individuals in business to carry over net operat- 
ing losses for a period of 2 years. Thus a taxpayer who may suffer 
a loss in 1939 will be permitted to carry over the loss in reduction 
of his income for 1940. Should this loss exceed his 1940 income, he 
is permitted to carry over the excess in reduction of his income 
for 1941. 

Another business handicap was removed when the old-age- 
security taxes were frozen“ —that is, fixed by law, at the old 
rate of 1 percent on employer and 1 percent on employee for the 
next 3 years. Had the law not been amended to make this change, 
the rate automatically would have been increased to 1% percent 
at the beginning of 1940. In addition, unemployment-compensa- 
tion taxes were limited to the first $3,000 of an employee’s wages, 
in conformity with the old-age-insurance tax provisions. It is 
estimated that the annual savings will amount to approximately 
$65,000,000, Besides this, provision was made for refunds and 
abatements, whjch will result in an additional estimated savings 
to taxpayers of about $15,000,000. 

Viewed solely from the social angle, liberalization of the old- 
age-insurance provisions was another noteworthy achievement. 
The date for the beginning of monthly benefit payments was 
brought forward to 1940 from 1942, benefit provisions for retired 
workers were liberalized, and eligibility requirements were made 
easier for those who retired in the early years. 

Moreover, auxiliary benefits were provided for the retired worker 
with an aged wife or children under 18 years of age. And then 
there are the survivor’s benefits, which will be payable to a young 
widow with children, to aged widows, and to dependent parents, 
should there be no widow or children, on the death of a covered 
worker. 

Perhaps any discussion of Republican objectives and Republican 
accomplishments in this Congress would be incomplete without a 
word as to the procedure adopted by the Republicans to translate 
aims into achievements, That procedure may be summarized in a 
single word cooperation. 

Our policy was to appeal to reason and to avoid personalities and 
name calling. Confident in the soundness of our position and 
the reasonableness of our logic, our aim was to win support for our 
cause by dispassionate discussion and impartial analysis. If at 
times some warmth may have developed in the argument, this was 
merely heat engendered by flaming conviction and was not moti- 
vated by malice or vindictiveness. The number of Democrats who 
joined us in our stand and helped make possible the achievements 
for which this Congress will be remembered is full justification for 
the course that we pursued. 

To us it seemed an obvious course to a worthy objective. And 
there was nothing vague or confusing in the objective itself. In 
last analysis what we were seeking was not Utopia but a sane 
revival of old-fashioned Americanism. We were seeking to rededi- 
cate ourselves to fundamentals; to cling to the virtues which made 
America the greatest country in the world; the land of hope and 
opportunity for all. 

We tried at all times to act in a spirit of unselfishness, to put the 
welfare of the country above self and party and to shun the tempta- 
tion and to resist the pressure which might result in benefits for 
the few at the expense of the many. For 6 years we had seen most 
of the recipes in the economic cookbook tried at least once 
except the homely, old-fashioned American recipe of which the 
ingredients are eccnomy, thrift, and initiative. These three in- 
gredients, we believed, if properly mixed, could be stirred into a 
rich sauce of recovery. So we set about the mixing. 

The course ahead is now clear and straight. Encouraged by the 
growing popular support for our constructive policies, Republicans 
in Congress pledge a continuation of their fight for fundamental 
Americanism. In session and out, we will battle New Deal social- 
ism at every step of the road. 

We are convinced that the people of the United States are tired 
of hit-and-miss government. We are convinced that the country 
wants to get out of the red and back to work. And we are con- 
vinced that it wants above all else to try honest bookkeeping, 
honest politics, and honest Americanism for a change. 


Allard Henry Gasque 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


oF 


HON. JAMES P. RICHARDS 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 30, 1939 
On the life, character, and public service of Hon. ALLARD HENRY 
GasqvuE, late a Representative from the State of South Carolina 
Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, it was my privilege to serve 
with our late colleague, ALLARD Henry Gasqvue, of South Caro- 
lina, during the last three Congresses. When I became a 
Member of the House in 1932, Mr. Gasque demonstrated one 
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of the great virtues of his life in offering to give me the value 
of his experience and observation in legislative work and in 
expediting the work incident to a new Congressman. I shall 
always remember this thoughtful interest at that time. He 
was unselfish and ready to render a service of any kind to 
his fellow man. 

After graduating from the University of South Carolina 
he was elected superintendent of education for Florence 
County, which office he held until he was elected to Congress 
in 1924. He served in public office for nearly 40 years. 

In 1931 he was made chairman of the Committee on 
Pensions, and served as chairman until his death on June 17, 
1938. He rendered able and distinguished services in which 
he served and was beloved by the veterans of our wars, whose 
true and loyal friend he ever proved himself to be. 

The most severe test which can be applied to a man in high 
position is whether the people in humble walks of life have 
access to his ear and heart and trust him with their deepest 
troubles. It was inevitable that Mr. Gasqur’s counsel and 
service should be outstanding in every year of his active life 
to the people of every station. Whenever a cause, which 
seemed just and true to him, needed a champion, he never 
counted the cost and gave himself freely to what seemed to 
him to be the highest and best. 

Of our departed friend it may truthfully be said he served 
his State and his district with ability and high purpose. 

Mr. GasqueE loved his fellow men. His actions showed it 
all through life. For them he wanted greater happiness. 
To that he dedicated himself, and in that effort for their 
happiness he found his own—a happiness that he valued 
above riches or praise or material reward. 

I shall miss ALLARD GasqueE personally; we shall miss him 
as a colleague; a host of those he befriended will miss him 
2 a sympathetic and helpful counselor—a humble servant 
of man. 

To his family I extend my deep-felt sympathy, for we who 
knew him are conscious of their great loss. I am sure that 
the memory of our late colleague will linger with us for many, 
many years. 


New Deal Appropriations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CHESTER C. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I recall just a few years ago 
at the close of the first session of the Seventy-fourth Con- 
gress I inserted in the Recor some rather extensive tables 
showing how appropriations had increased. 

At the time, attacks were made upon my remarks by sev- 
eral members of Congress and some well-known columnists. 
The chief criticism was levied against my statement that 
there was danger of the national public debt running as high 
as $40,000,000,000. Some complained also because I included 
a table showing $9,400,000,000 of contingent liabilities guaran- 
teed by the Government. I have not forgotten the circum- 
stances because at the time there were some rather prolonged 
controversies, particularly dealing with the two items just 
mentioned. 

Today we find that I was understating the facts. We have 
a national debt which is growing close to the statutory limit 
of $45,000,000,000 and we find the Treasury Department in- 
cluding in its daily official statement as contingent obliga- 
tions the very items to which I referred a few years back. 
In other words, the criticisms referred to are answered by 
Official action and records today. 

Almost without exception appropriations have increased 
from year to year ever since the advent of the New Deal. 
The session just closing tops them all in the amount of 
appropriations. Table No. 1 which follows shows the appro- 
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priations since 1933, session by session, and it demonstrates 
the dangerousness of the spending spree through which we 
have been moving. 

The present administration is like the little boy with his 
appetite for candy. The more he gets the more he wants; 
the more they spend the more they want to spend. Appro- 
priations for the session have totaled about thirteen and one- 
half billion dollars. This is all the more appalling when we 
realize that Congress defeated the lend-to-spend measures 
which would have added another three and one-half billion. 

No one can expect business, particularly what we call 
small business, to stand up under such a strain, not to 
mention the increase in employment which we all so much 
desire. 

The contingent obligations bf the Government have reached 
an estimated total of about $13,000,000,000. Strictly speak- 
ing these are a part of the national debt because they are 
guaranteed by the Government and a certain percentage is 
bound to represent eventual losses. We have the testimony 
of Chairman Jesse Jones of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, who recently took over management of the Federal 
Loan Administration, that the R. F. C. is suffering substantial 
losses and it is one of the better managed loaning agencies. 
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Suffice it to say that the taxpayers always foot the bill. 
From all accounts they are beginning to realize this. 

Another significant fact is the tremendous increase in per- 
manent and indefinite appropriations from less than one and 
one-half billion dollars for the year 1934 to more than three 
and one-half billion for 1940. These figures include such 
fixed charges as the interest on the national debt, amounting 
to over $1,000,000,000, and payments into trust funds for un- 
employment insurance, old-age pensions, and railroad-retire- 
ment pensions totaling more than one and one-half billions. 
We may look for these permanent appropriations, which are 
not included in the totals of the so-called regular appropria- 
tion acts, to increase materially so long as the present spend- 
ing policies continue. 

It is no longer necessary today to compare promises with 
performances. The comparisons in the following table show 
definitely that promises as to businesslike administration, 
balancing budgets, and stopping deficits have only been kept 
in the reverse by undreamed of expenditures. We find total 
appropriations for 7 years amounting to over $75,000,000- 
000—and we shuddered back in 1932 when appropriations 
amounted to five and one-half billion dollars. 


112, 196, 519 
141, 154, 050 
136, 465 
112, 677, 365 
1349, 840, 749 


Total, regular annual 2, 541, 373, 999 
Independent offices, indefinite. 
Third deficiency, 1933. 
Fourth deficiency, 19833 = 
N resolution, legislative (Public Res. 12, 73d 
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Deficiency resolution (Public Res 
First deficiency, 1035. 
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First deficiency and supplemental, 1936 and 1937. 
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First deficiency, 1938 


Third deficiency, 1939 and 1940. 
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District oÔ of Columbia, shrine convention (Public Res. 17, 
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1 Passed last session 72d Cong. for fiscal year 1934. 


egy Appropriations Appropriations 


Appropriations 


Appropriations Appropriations | Appropriations 
Gh sess. 74th È ik neg 


(ist sess. 74th (ist sess. 75th 2d sess. 75th | (ist sess. 76th 
Cong.) for Cong.) for Cong.) for Cong.) for Cong.) for 
year 1937 1938 939 1 


565,606 | — $630, 381, 208 $1, 194, 498, 633 

026, 905 957, 738, 963 1, 668, 218, 340 

573,910 + 45, 915, 641 48, 002, 347 
114, 579, 357 132, 732, 500 172, 679, 

23, 314, 428 24, 085, 737 21, 851, 779 
526, 546, 532 516, 258, 808 773, 049, 151 
211, 940, 303 1719, 182, 390 909, 627, 81 
780, 584, 589 784, 259, 553 , 987, 

17, 820, 550 18, 554, 080 18, 518, 700 

41, 223, 925 40, 882, 565 907, 520 

35, 257, 220 43, 032, 242 52, 751, 000 

21, 784, 700 23, 628, 500 , 536, 170 
572, 446, 844 609, 799, 217 , 978, 338 

5, 959, 673, 869 1 6, 545, 606, 797 


2 Agricultural „ Act, 8173,65, 606, plus 58440, 000,000 for Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act carried in Independent Offices Act. 


Includes 000 for social-security reserves, 
In later tables $072,323 apportioned in 1933; $22,275 in 1934. 
In later tables $755,720 apportioned in 1933; $2,326,910 in 1934, 
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APR sess: ra | Appropriations 
Sess. 
2 Cong.) for 
1935 


Appropriations | Appropriations | Ap; tions 
dat sess. 74th 2 7ath ey 75th 

Cong.) for 5 — ſor Cong.) ſor 
year 1936 year 1937 year 1938 


Appropriations | Appropriations 
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$ As shown in 1940 Budget message. 
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I would call your attention to the fact that the above table 
does not include moneys reappropriated mor does it take 
into account contractual authorizations. This session has 
probably set an all time high record for contractual obliga- 
tions as it has authorized nearly $500,000,000 worth of con- 
tracts to be entered into which will be paid for out of appro- 
priations to be made available in the future. Reappropria- 
tions during the session amounted to about $230,000,000. 

The more one studies appropriations made during the past 


7 years the more important becomes the defeat of the lend- 


to-spend bills. Designed for the purpose of getting around 
the $45,000,000,000 debt limitation, which Congress refused 
to increase, these proposals would have authorized the issu- 
ance of additional government guaranteed bonds for pur- 
poses which, regardless of claims of proponents, would not 
have been self-liquidating. The entire program was planned 
for the effect it would have on the 1940 elections and there 
was no denial of charges that this was the case. I predict 
that as time goes on the action of Congress in defeating 
these measures will be more and more appreciated. It was 
the first time since 1933 that the New Deal spending orgy 
has been effectively checked. This action is only exceeded 
in importance by the general attitude of Congress, indicat- 
ing that the legislative branch of the Government again pro- 
poses to take care of its own responsibilities by refusing to 
delegate more and more powers to a Chief Executive already 
clothed with authority which takes him far toward dictator- 
ship. 

Bureaucracy has reached its zenith for all time. Whether 
business executives or ordinary citizens we cannot escape 
regulation and contro] from Washington. 

But chief among the effects of the New Deal on the 
average citizen is the cost of government. Cost of govern- 
ment is just another phrase for taxes. Someone has figured 
that the average cost of a meal for each member of a family 
of five is 22 cents. In other words, on the basis of an 
average family and average food, meals cost 22 cents per 
head, not including cost of preparation. On a wage of 40 
cents per hour indirect taxes on food, shelter, clothing, fuel, 
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light, insurance, recreation, and other items which go to 
make up the budget of average working people amount to 
5% cents per hour. To put it another way, hidden taxes 
take enough every 4 hours to buy a meal for one person. If 
this is carried further we find that the cost of 10 meals per 
week per wage earner is given to the Government in the 
form of indirect taxes. This is another way of emphasizing 
that Mr. Average Man bears his full share of the tax burden. 

In the following table I have summarized the regular, de- 
ficiency, and special appropriations by departments, showing 
public-works and work-relief appropriations in separate 
columns for each year. 

In spite of all that has been said about reducing appro- 
priations for the regular departments only increases are 
shown by available tabulations. A number of activities 
covered by appropriations for highways, public buildings, 
reclamation projects, and so forth, were taken out of the 
regular appropriation measure and put into the emergency 
items under the dual bookkeeping system. I want to call 
attention to the fact that whether these appropriations are 
left out entirely or included, the amounts carried for regular 
Government activities have not been reduced. On the con- 
trary they have on the whole been constantly increasing. 

It is difficult to get a true picture and one which is readily 
understood by the public because of the fact that there have 
been constant changes in the bookkeeping methods and 
many transfers of Government agencies. Whether this was 
done for the purpose of confusing those trying to make de- 
pendable comparisons or not, it accomplishes that purpose. 
Even those of us who serve on the Appropriations Committee 
find it difficult to fathom the intricacies of the ever-changing 
budget on which all appropriations are based. 

I do feel, however, that the preceding table and the one 
which follows will give a fair picture from the standpoint 
of appropriation funds made available by Congress to be 
spent by the various agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Appropriations mean expenditures and Government ex- 
penditures mean taxes. 


Summary of regular, deficiency, and special appropriations 


Fiscal year 
1933 N 
tions 


$306, 673, 811 
1, 022, 876, 324 


13, 576, 010 
— PEE —— 458, 067, 930 


Total, regular, deficiency, and special. 3, 549, 234, 519 
Non-Federal and other allotments not carried in depart- 


x 


Wc t ̃ ̃ d... . 8 


e Public Works 


85 


Fiscal year 1936 


Supplemental 
appropriations 


Work-relief 


Appropria- 
tions appropriations 


allotments 


433, 108, 914 
4, 003, 387, 050 


2, 200, 101. 127 
4, 000, 000, 000 


S 10. 203, 488. 177 


Relief and work 
relief appro- 
priations 


District o! of f Colambia 


1 Does not include $3,300,000,000 Public Works appropriation covered in next column. 


Relief appro- zo reliefand) Appropria- Work relief 
priations tions and relief 
$1, 212, 516,646 | $143,000, 000 


1, 719, 605, 361 


This total could be shown under Public Works Administration in new agencies, but is broken down by departmental allocations instead. 
Includes $2,150 (second deficiency, 1933), not shown in previous table; does not include items (third deficiency, 1933; and fourth deficiency, 1933), apportioned to 1933. 


(See footnotes 2 and 3, previous table.) 


‘Appropriation of $440,000,000 carried in Independent Offices Act for Soil Conservation and „Domestic Allotment Act. In this and following tables it is omitted in inde- 
pendent offices and included in Agricultural Adjustment Administration under “New agencies.” 
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Summary of regular, defictency, and special appropriations—Continued 


Fiscal year 1937 Fiscal year 1938 Fiscal year 1939 Fiscal year 1940 
Appropria- gras gt Appropria- Relief appro- | Appropria- P. W. A. 4p. Appropria- | Work relief 
tions priations priations tions propriations tions and relief 
77. Ie a $125, 323, 177 135, 390, 356 $150, 591, 604 $5, 000, 000 $183, 211, 859 $8, 350, 009 
24, 154, 760 26, 466, 170 BRENT SUD Nd nee 2. 275,482 
529, 181. 103 517, 553, 875 500, 084, 871 510, 780, 744 aee 
5, 992, 227 802, 016, $26, 732, 163 43,050,000 | 1, 062, 104,357 14, 925, 000 
821, 242, 447 800, 895. 793, 441. 005 1 1 
19, 410, 139 19. 813. 522 37, 253, 788 
44, 309, 442 41, 447, 088 43. 624, 552 1, 250, 000 
34, 195, 409 44, 233, 372 47. 403, 636 $25, 000 
25, 547, 544 24, 112, 535 26, 697, 585 3, 000, 000 
583, 698, 556 612, 264, 181 |... 661, 061, 800 1, 120, 055, 737 |.. 
Total regular, deficiency and special. 7, 726, 966,849 | 1,425, 000, 000 | 6, 137, 100, 830 | $1. 550 000, 000 5, 728, 888,971 | 2,915, 605,000 | 7, 142, 702, 789 
Non-Federal and other allotments not 
eee ... e d . rr O SE AE eke 
W aaa 1,630, 480.570 03, 472, 367, 8— 
relief 1, 425, 000, 000 ..| 1,500, 000, 000 |. . 2.915, 605, 000 . 
510, 782, 456, 810 ~-| 10, 270, 725, 709 | 2, 116, 861, 803 | 


In addition to this sum there are reappropriations totaling $73,792,785. 
‘As shown in 1940 Budget message. 


Additional Benefits Under Social Security Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, while it would take columns 
to list the beneficial legislation enacted during the session of 
Congress just closed, in my opinion, the outstanding achieve- 
ment to the credit of the administration and the Congress 
was the amendments to the Social Security Act. 

Social-security legislation originated during the Roosevelt 
administration. Naturally, the original enactment of such a 
far-reaching law would not be perfect. As time passes, the 
Congress will amend this legislation, but the day will never 
arrive when it will be repealed, no matter what political party 
is in control. 

Not only did the Congress at this session increase the bene- 
fits under the social-security law, but it reduced the cost to 
the employer and the employee as well. Under the provisions 
of the original law the contribution from both employer and 
employee would have increased January 1 next, but now the 
old-age benefit tax remains at 1 percent and will stay at that 
figure until January 1, 1943. The amendments likewise dis- 
continue the old-age reserve and provide for a trust fund, 
which will be small in comparison with the reserve fund set 
up under the original act, but sufficient to carry out its 
provisions. 

When President Roosevelt signed the bill amending the 
law, the employees and employers were assured of a savings 
of $335,000,000 in pay-roll taxes in 1940 and $995,000,000 
during the next 3 years which means an increase in their 
purchasing power. 

This social security legislation now directly affects the wel- 
fare of 45,000,000 workers in this country as well as ad- 
vanced lifetime benefits for their families. 

Under the provisions of this law, the worker is not a 
pensioner of the Government but due to his monthly par- 
ticipation, he is purchasing for himself and for his depend- 
ents, benefits that will accrue to them in future years. The 
Federal Government alone is responsible for payments under 


the insurance feature of the law. In other words, the State 
in no way participates and the worker, no matter in what 
section of the country he resides, receives the same benefits, 

There is a vast difference between this insurance feature 
and voluntary assistance on the part of the Government and 
the State. Under the old-age assistance plan, the law now 
provides that the Government will contribute up to $20 a 
month for all those 65 years and over, provided the State 
contributes a like amount. In other words, if the State only 
contributes a portion of the $20 for old-age assistance, then 
the Government’s contribution is only equal to that of the 
State. There are States in the Union today where the aver- 
age contribution for old-age assistance amounts to a little 
over $3 and in such cases the Government’s contribution is 
but a like amount. Under the provisions of the law as it 
stands today a State can pay to every citizen in need over 
65 years of age $40 a month old-age assistance by advancing 
$20 of its own funds to which the Federal Government will 
add a like amount. 

Matching dollar for dollar with the States likewise applies 
for aid to dependent widows and their children. Increases 
were provided under the amendments to the law to the 
extent of $110,000,000 for the aged, widows, and children, 
and this increase for the next 5 years amounts to $1,200,- 
ee over and above that provided for in the original 
act. 

Increased contributions on the part of the Government to 
the States not only include old-age assistance but also de- 
pendent children, the blind, and the crippled, as well as for 
maternal aid and vocational education. In cases of depend- 
ent children, nearly 1,000,000 of which are now receiving 
assistance from the Government, the new law provides that 
the Federal Government will contribute one-half of the cost 
rather than one-third, as in the past, the States assuming the 
responsibility to do its share by meeting the Federal contri- 
bution. Public-health service for the needy receive a very 
liberal increase, $11,000,000 being provided for next year in 
place of $3,000,000 for the current year. 

Over 25,000,000 employees in the country at the present - 
time are covered by the unemployment-insurance feature of 
the law, which provides for compensation for the worker 
when he loses his position through no fault of his own. 

In no other country in the world can such a humanitarian 
law be found. It is true that this law does not cover all 
workers at the present time, but in years to come no doubt its 
provisions will be enlarged. Prior to the enactment of the 
amendments those employed as seamen and in banks were 
not recognized, but under the new law they will participate. 
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In this new group will be found over 1,000,000 citizens of our 
country. 

If such a social-security law as we have today would have 
been in existence 25 years ago there would be no need for 
old-age assistance, except for those who during their younger 
days, due to some disability, were unemployable. In time 
direct old-age assistance will leave the picture and in its place 
will come this new form of social security, not an outright 
grant from a generous Government or State, but a legal claim 
the beneficiary will have due to his or her monthly partici- 
pation. 

It is the Roosevelt administration and its supporters that 
nearly 50,000,000 citizens can thank for making this possible. 


House Resolution 258 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GUY L. MOSER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. MOSER. Mr. Speaker, it is my intention to vote for 
the pending resolution. This, I assure you, is not prompted 
by prejudice from any source. I have no doubt that any 
board, bureau, or commission created by act of Congress, 
based on a table of experiences, could stand investigation 
periodically, and any opposition to the contrary should be 
regarded with sufficient suspicion to establish that an inves- 
tigation is due and should be undertaken. For many years 
it was my duty to conduct investigations, and experience has 
taught me that they are surely in order where good service is 
desired and essential. We all know that regardless of how 
we legislate and sincerely believe we have provided for a cer- 
tain functioning of an agency or bureau and commission 
of government, the amazing entanglement of regulations such 
agency, bureau, or commission sets up really constitutes the 
law, since they rather than the law tell a citizen what he 
may or may not do and frequently what he must do, which 
has been held by no less authority than the Chief Justice, 
“that any regulation telling a citizen what he may or may 
not do, since it does exactly that, has the effect of law.” 
After we, the constituted legislative authority, have enacted 
a law, it remains for a bureaucratic agency to tell the citi- 
zens how much further than their representatives ever in- 
tended the law should extend it actually does extend. I 
know that I need cite no instances. Each and all of you, 
my colleagues, have had both examples and experiences. 

I hold it essential, therefore, that where Congress has not 
provided its own agency—the General Accounting Office— 
with authority and investigators to do the investigating, as 
provided for so many separate departments of the Federal 
Government, among which most prominently are identified 
the Post Office inspectors, Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
and United States Secret Service. Where Congress has thus 
neglected to provide an obstruction against the arrogated 
unnatural power, never intended to be conveyed under the 
legislation creating an agency of Government, it does become 
the obligation of Congress to conduct its own investigation 
as contemplated under the pending resolution. 

I was not a Member of Congress when the National Labor 
Relations Act was passed but know that had I been I would 
have voted for it with my colleagues, many of whom charge 
the arrogation of unnatural powers, never intended to be 
conveyed, not provided for specifically in the act, yet assumed, 
set up, and imposed without being delegated; entirely under 
the regulations the Board was empowered to set up in order 
to make it operative. I was present more than 2 years ago 
when in the Committee of the Whole we undertook and 
effected a substantial increase in the appropriation provided 
for the Board. Notwithstanding the argument adduced by 
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a distinguished member of the Committee on Appropriations, 
that Mr. Fahy pointed out in his seat in the gallery of the 
House, had appeared before the committee and frankly ad- 
mitted that he did not know to what use he would put the 
requested appropriation which substantially exceeded the 
approval of the Budget. Later when I reminisced with Mr. 
Fahy on the incident he expressed his embarrassment at the 
public exposure but admitted the correctness and truth of 
the statement. There is not one among my colleagues who 
does not know that this method of appropriations of blank 
checks for no specified purpose is a most dangerous practice 
and nullifies the efficient functioning of our own agency, the 
General Accounting Office. The fact that the Board received 
the extra appropriation that Mr. Fahy did not know what 
he would use it for, is sufficient ground for this Congress to 
investigate that laxity of its predecessor, 

In the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania there was no such 
thing as a poll tax during my lifetime of experience; there 
was, however, a requirement of having a tax receipt for hav- 
ing paid a county tax within 2 years. To citizens without 
realty and low assessment for their occupation the tax was 
nominal but effective. A Socialist member of the General 
Assembly of Pennsylvania sponsored and battled for the 
enactment of a law providing for 1-penny poll tax. He 
held his, and those whose favor he sought, in such low esteem 
as to citizenship that “1 penny” was, in his judgment, 
esteemed a sufficient premium on rightful citizenship of the 
Keystone State. Governor Pinchot, not to be outdemagoged 
by a Socialist, simply put the force of his influence behind the 
proposal and effected the enactment of a law removing any 
tax qualification for voting in the Commonwealth. 

Since I have been a Member of Congress I have received 
only a nominal amount of appeals from constituents insisting 
that I vote for increasing appropriations for the National 
Labor Relations Board, but, coincidently, a check-up of those 
so contacting me has established a preponderant majority 
of possible citizens not registered and qualified to vote at all— 
a lesser number, of course, whose names are on the tax dupli- 
cates of their respective assessors. It has evolved itself into 
the situation that those loudest in advocacy of increased ap- 
propriations contribute nothing to the support of the Gov- 
ernment they would thus unthinkingly despoil. It so happens 
that while I have received some hundreds of postal cards 
praying that the National Labor Relations Act shall not be 
amended, I have not received a single petition or request 
against its investigation. I am, therefore, unhampered in my 
determination to support the resolution to investigate, and 
who can tell, perhaps our colleagues will learn something 
that may interest even those who have expressed themselves 
against any amendments. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been unimpressed by the argument 
advanced that the Committee on Labor has been proceeding 
along the line of investigation and should be let go unham- 
pered to bring in legislative amendments. If I would be 
influenced by my constituency, I could not with freedom vote 
for amendments to the act, while I am unrestrained as to 
voting to investigate. Surely an investigation will not hurt 
anyone, except, perchance, someone who is guilty of some 
concealment in one cause or another, all of which will natu- 
rally tend to bureaucracy. In my experience of contacts with 
the Board—while these contacts have always been received 
with courtesy and consideration—there was constant delay in 
action. I have contacted the Board in the interest of labor 
on all occasions. No employer has at any time suggested or 
requested a contact. My labor constituents have been con- 
fronted with delay and disappointment regardless of the cause 
or the leanings of the cause in the case at issue. 

Without having a single cause at issue before the Board 
where any action or decision has evoked controversy of a 
nature sufficiently at issue to enlist my active services, I am 
rather free to observe other issues where the Board's position 
has been unstable and uncertain, rather straddling and en- 
deavoring to be on both sides of the fence. In fact, there 
have been evidences where the Board has been on both sides 
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of the fence, which is an extremely critical position for any 
board exercising quasi judicial power. The criticism it has 
brought on its own head has been of its own creation and not 
of Congress of any individual Member of this body. We have 
the example of the former head, due to be reappointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate, against whom and 
whose services there was that amount of protest his name was 
not risked for rejection at the hands of another body rather 
than approval and confirmation. This had the effect to 
cause the nomination and confirmation of-a successor, who 
now, to all outward appearances, looks on the proposal of an 
investigation smilingly in the complacency of knowing any 
disclosure will not be of his responsibility and in the light of 
experience at the decision of the Supreme Court reversing 
the quasi-judicial finding and decision of the Board, arrogat- 
ing power never intended and calculated by Congress enact- 
ing the law, as gleaned from our participating colleagues. 
This eminent successor has been enabled to proceed on a safer 
course than to follow the trail blazed by his predecessor. 

Mr. Speaker, keeping aloof from personalities, it is my for- 
tune to be able to deal with and treat on this issue solely in 
generalities coming under a wide scope of observation, always 
readily discernible to the eye of a trained investigator, estab- 
lishing the opinion there is really something to investigate 
and likely to be discovered, which is far safer than a con- 
tinued do-nothing course of hearings on proposed amend- 
ments to the act. There has been much agitation for 
amendments. The issue will be open to far more intelligent 
approach after an investigation, when amendments deemed 
necessary will have the well-considered benefit of deliberative 
investigation, rather than biased and prejudiced testimony so 
frequent in open hearings. Believing an investigation timely 
and more desirable than ill-considered, biased, and possibly 
prejudiced amendments to the National Labor Relations Act, 
I shall vote for the passage of House Resolution 258 this 20th 
day of July A. D. 1939. 


Will Rogers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLAUDE V. PARSONS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. PARSONS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I wish to include the following poem written by 
me on Oklahoma’s illustrious son, Will Rogers: 


WILL ROGERS 


There's something that we miss so much 
On radio and screen, 

They just don't seem the same to us 
Since you have left the scene. 


Your plain homespun philosophy, 
Your wit and kindly smile, 

Magnetic in rendition and 
Original in style. 


Time marches on, new stars appear, 
Amuse and entertain, 

But somehow they don’t fill the place 
Your heights cannot attain. 


We loved you, Bill, for you were filled 
With love for all mankind; 

You cheered us on, you made us glad, 
With your bright supermind. 


You're still remembered here below, 
And though time gives us change, 
A vacancy can ne'er be filled 
You caused upon the range. 
Your memory is near and dear 
In every home and town; 
We hope you still can carry on 
Beneath your starry crown. 


You made the world much better, 
And though your lips are still, 
We'll cherish your sweet memory; 

We'll ne'er forget you, Bill. 
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Appropriations of the Seventy-sixth Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, my attention is called to the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Colorado, Hon. Epwarp T. TAY- 
Lor, chairman of the Appropriations Committee of the House 
of Representatives, as inserted in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
to which reference for my figures as given herewith can be 
substantiated as coming directly from the chairman of the 
committee. And my remarks are based entirely on his 
figures, knowing them to have been made out by the clerks 
of the Appropriations Committee, and are no doubt quite 
accurate. 

In this connection I want to call the attention of the people 
of America to the exorbitant, unsound, and unethical appro- 
priations of the committee of the House, of which the gen- 
tleman from Colorado is chairman—and, by the way, I want 
to say this, that I have known him for many years. He is an 
honest, honorable, conscientious citizen of this country. He 
has certainly represented the people of Colorado well, but, 
because of his health and his age, 80 years, he was not able 
to give the time and close attention to the Appropriations 
Committee that to me would seem necessary in the face of the 
trying conditions under which the last Congress labored. It 
requires a sound body and plenty of hard work to be able to 
do such a strenuous job. 

The Appropriations Committee of the House of Represent- 
atives is a committee of 35 members chosen for the purpose 
of trying to appropriate the moneys necessary for the opera- 
tion of the Federal Government, and they should give due 
consideration, it seems to me, to the amount of money that 
the Federal Government receives from every source of tax- 
ation that we have in order to determine what they have to 
appropriate. And then the Appropriations Committee for 
the past several years has been so lavish in its expenditures, 
I question very much if the members have given due con- 
sideration to our Federal income, because we went in the 
“red” during the year closing June 30 over $3,600,000,000— 
the greatest deficit this country has ever had in peacetime, 
and the annual deficits of this administration since March 
1933 have been the greatest deficits that our Nation has ever 
known, It is appalling when they are recapitulated and we 
find that we have squandered the funds of the taxpayers of 
this country in the ruthless manner we have, showing that in 
that space of time we have gone in the “red” over $20,000,- 
000,000. It was a sum undreamed of before 1933. It is a 
staggering sum tcday. It is a sum that, if it is not curbed, 
will break down our economic system and surely bring us to 
a bankrupt nation. 

Now, I weuld not say that a lot of this money has not 
done much good but when we recall that we had 11,000,000 
people out of work when this administration came into power 
and we have over 11,000,000 people today who are unem- 
ployed, and our agricultural program is not what any of us 
would have it be. After spending billions of dollars on a 
farm program in order to stimulate prices, we find that they 
are lower today than they have been—excepting in 1932, I 
guess, and probably in all the history of our Nation. Wheat 
58 cents a bushel, corn 55 cents a bushel, lard 5% cents a 
pound, cotton 8½ cents per pound, and other commodities 
in proportion. There is something “rotten in Denmark” 
when an administration has had all this money to spend and 
we find ourselves in the position we are today. 

The thing that causes me to write this article as a mem- 
ber of the Appropriations Committee is the fact that the 
chairman of the committee criticized the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Taser], the minority Member, who is one of 
the hardest working Members of the House of Representa- 
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tives—a man who has tried to look after the finances of this 
country and a man who is interested in trying to make the 
outgo equal the income of the Federal Treasury and, if the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Tayitor] would only take a 
page out of the book of Mr. TakER in trying to do this, we 
would not have had the greatest spending spree that we have 
had during this session of Congress and that is the principal 
issue I want to make here. 

The chairman of the committee, Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, 
and the majority members of this committee have not sin- 
cerely worked to cut down Government expenditures or we 
could have held them down by hundreds of millions of dollars 
without any hindrance to the working of the various depart- 
ments of the Government and to the best interest of the 
taxpayers and the country at large. 

It is not my object to criticize but I believe that the Appro- 
priations Committee, if it had functioned properly, would 
have rendered this country a greater service than it has. The 
old saying, “Any fool can spend money but it takes brains to 
make it,” is just as true today as it ever was and it requires 
a lot of common sense, hard work, and brain power to make 
the outgo compare with the income of a federal government, 
of a business, of a home, or of an individual. 

Now, I herewith give you a list of the expenditures as tabu- 
lated in the Appendix of the Record by the gentleman from 
Colorado {Mr. Taytor], chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee, on page 3991, showing that the regular annual 
appropriations amounted to $6,769,004,844.23, the de- 
ficiency and supplemental acts as appropriated amounted to 
$2,950,251,545.16, the miscellaneous acts to $5,046,400, and 
permanent appropriations $3,624,717,775, making a grand to- 
tal of appropriations for the Seventy-sixth Congress, accord- 
ing to the figures submitted by the gentleman from Colorado 
(Mr, TAYLOR], of $13,349,020,564.39; and a reappropriation, 
according to Mr. TAYLOR’s figures, of $131,195,436; making a 
grand total of appropriations for the Seventy-sixth Congress, 
first session, of $13,480,216,000.39. 

These are the figures as submitted by the gentleman from 
Colorado (Mr. TAYLOR], chairman of the committee: 


Regular acts: 
Agricultural and Farm Credit Administra- 

Cte REE ee PG I) cy ieee S ae — $1, 194, 498, 633. 00 
District of nnn 48, 002, 347. 00 
Independent offices 1, 668, 218, 340. 00 
beh aig e EPN Neto. al! LAT AAEE wet T OSE RA 172, 679, 765. 23 
Labor. 30, 536, 170. 00 
C7CTT— ener 21, 851, 779. 00 
Military: 


WAF, . . n 305, 188, 514. 00 
Total, regular acts 6, 769, 004, 844. 23 


Deficiency and supplemental acts: 


Fun one .:. —.T ͤ—dꝗ] 23, 765. 041. 89 
Second demie —:: — 157. 619, 059. 89 
U 185, 168, 066. 38 
Urgent deficiency.___............-....... 3, 099, 377. 00 
Additional appropriation for work relief and 
r eee peek E 725, 000, 000. 00 
Appropriation for work relief and relief, 1939_ 100, 000, 000. 00 


Appropriation for work relief and relief, 1940. 1, 755, 600, 000. 00 


Total, deficiency and supplemental acts.. 
Miscellaneous acts: 


Sundry public acts and public resolutions.. 
Miscellaneous private relief acts (estimated). 1, 000, 000. 00 
Grand total, exclusive of permanents...... 9,724, 302, 789.39 


Permanent appropriations: 
Permanent annual appropriations....tc.. 3, 624, 717, 775.00 
Grand total, including permanents 13, 349, 020, 564.39 
WHERE ARE YOU GOING TO GET THE MONEY? 
Now, the estimated receipts for the year 1940, as was esti- 
mated by the Bureau of the Budget, the Treasurer of the 
United States, and the President of the United States in his 
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SO you can see that the estimated receipts less the above 


appropriations that were made by the Seventy-sixth Congress 
will be short $7,811,216,000.39. 

In other words, if all the moneys are spent that were appro- 
priated by the Treasury of the United States we will show 
up the greatest amount of red in 1 year that this Nation has 
ever known. It is deplorable. It is a pitiable condition, and 
whose responsibility is it? 

If we followed the advice of the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Taser] more and the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
TAYLOR] less we would be better off as a nation. 

To me it seems the Appropriations Committee should have 
followed out the advice and counsel of Mr. TABER, of New 
York, the minority member, and I can assure you had that 
been the case the difference between our receipts and expendi- 
tures would have been very, very much smaller, and had the 
President of the United States tried to do the things that he 
promised he would do when he took office—cutting down 
Government expenditures—he could have been of wonderful 
Service to the House of Representatives, the Appropriations 
Committee, and the country at large. 

The Democratic platform of 1932 promised the people of 
this country that they would cut down Government expendi- 
tures by 25 percent and that they would consolidate bureaus 
and offices. This has not been done. In fact, they have 
increased the Government employees to the extent that today 
we have more Government employees working for Uncle Sam 
than we had during the great World War. We have estab- 
lished more bureaus and more departments of government 
than was ever known to be established in any five administra- 
tions previous to Mr. Roosevelt assuming office. 

And let me quote you from Mr. Roosevelt about trying to 
have your income and outgo balance, and I quote you from 
his speech delivered at Pittsburgh on October 19, 1932: 

The credit of the family depends chiefly upon whether that 
family is living within its income. And that is equally true of the 
Nation. If the Nation is living within its income, its credit is good. 

If, in some crises, it lives beyond its income for a year or two, it 
can usually borrow temporarily at reasonable rates. But if, like a 
spendthrift, it throws discretion to the winds and is willing to make 
no sacrifice at all in spending; if it extends its taxing to the limit 
of the people’s power to pay and continues to pile up deficits, then 
it is on the road to bankruptcy. 

No truer words were ever spoken, and they are just as im- 
portant today as they were when he uttered them. And when 
you think of the cost of government now being practically 
twice what it was at the time he made his speech, and growing 
with leaps and bounds, unless we have men of ability sent to 
Congress to try to straighten out this condition, I am afraid 
that America will lose its form of government, because of the 
fact that it will repudiate its debts, and that means not only 
its financial obligations but all other forms of obligations it 
has to its people. 

Democracy is worth saving. Let us so work that it shall 
be done, and let the people of this Nation wake up to the 
conditions in which we find ourselves and try to get back 
to sound, fundamental principles of government and gov- 
ernment operation. Let the people realize that we must 
support the Government and not the Government support 
the people. That it is the duty of the Government to give 
us all equal opportunities and to give us the liberty which 
we inherited when the country was founded by our fore- 
fathers; and let the principles of Washington, Jefferson, 
Jackson, and Lincoln and Coolidge be our motto today, for 
no truer words were ever spoken than were uttered to the 
American people by these great statesmen. We can and 
must maintain this form of government; and it can only 
be done by the voters of America asserting themselves to 
the legislators that we need to carry out the utterances that 
were made by these great men and not the theory that is 
being practiced by the new dealers, for it will break down 
our structure and our principles and create a dictatorship 
which the American people, I feel confident, do not want. 
For under a dictatorship we lose our form of government, 
our independence, and our liberty. 
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If the price the new dealers and theorists want you and 
your children and your children’s children to pay to experi- 
ment any further with unsound, untried, and unbusinesslike 
methods of the New Deal, I say they are not and may realize 
what we as a Nation are doing and get back to the sound 
fundamentals of government practiced by our fathers. God 
save America. God bless our people. 


Business Improvement Facts Refute False 


Propaganda 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, ever since the New Deal came 
into power through overwhelming support of the voters of the 
Nation, the reactionary Republican-controlled newspapers of 
the country have developed a new type of journalism. This 
new departure in the practice of an old and honored profes- 
sion consists in printing false and misleading propaganda as 
to business conditions on the front pages and editorial pages 
while printing the true facts about business conditions on the 
financial pages. 

As evidence of this tricky journalistic innovation designed 
to fool the people but keep their financial readers properly 
informed, I find that this morning’s edition of the Chicago 
Tribune, while castigating the administration and attempting 
to belittle its efforts on behalf of business, also carries stories 
which show Chrysler net earnings way over year ago; one- 
half year’s profits over $25,000,000; Montgomery-Ward reports 
greatest business in history; Sears Roebuck volume of busi- 
ness and profits tremendously increasing; Westinghouse Elec- 
tric’s last 3 months’ profits over three million five hundred 
thousand; Eastman Kodak reports profits of $8,000,000 in 24 
weeks; steel makes great gains; many corporations declaring 
increased dividends and paying back dividends; car loadings 
increasing. 

These fact stories of business improvement and prosperity, 
Mr. Speaker, give the lie to the fiction stories appearing in 
many of the reactionary newspapers to the effect that the 
New Deal has done nothing for business. Truth is stranger 
than fiction, and if you want the truth about how much the 
New Deal and President Roosevelt’s policies have done for 
that same big business that persists in condemning him, you 
will find it not on the front pages or controlled editorial pages 
but on the financial pages, the pages that the “wise men” of 
big business read. 


Collect the Foreign Debt—International Honesty Is 
the Best Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM LEMKE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, our Government entered the 
World War not to save democracy but to save the European 
financial structure—to save the international bankers. That 
is the ugly truth as it has come to light. In secret sessions 
and star-chamber proceedings America’s sons were sold on 
foreign battlefields. The American people were handed a 
gold brick. Foreign diplomats were too clever for our diplo- 
mats. On every battle front our Ambassadors were out- 
maneuvered, out-witted, and out-generaled. 

In place of representing the American people, our Ambas- 
sadors became the tools of European intrigue. In place of 
representing our ideals, they became embroiled in European 
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racial and religious hatreds, in European politics. They 
suffered from an inferior foreign complex. Undoubtedly 
President Wilson would have kept us out of that conflict if 
he had not been misinformed. 

Our Ambassador to Great Britain, Walter Hines Page, 
apparently forgot that he was an American citizen and from 
London urged President Wilson to declare war. This, he 
urged, was necessary in order to get our people to make large 
loans to Great Britain and the Allied Governments—loans 
with which Great Britain could pay its overdraft o? $400,000,- 
000 to J. P. Morgan & Co. After we entered the war this 
$400,000,000 was paid to J. P. Morgan & Co. out of the first 
Liberty Loan. 

Apparently Ambassador Page was more interested in saving 
the financial structure of Great Britain—more interested in 
war profits for the war lords and international bankers—than 
he was in the lives of the sons of American fathers and 
mothers. He was more interested in the success of the 
patrioteers and racketeers, who made billions out of the mass 
slaughter of mankind, than in the future of our own Nation. 

After we entered the war we loaned billions to Great Britain 
and France—to the allied governments. Not only did we 
loan them billions, but in their behalf we sent cur sons onto 
foreign battlefields. We paid our own expenses in that war. 
In addition, hundreds of millions were spent by our Gov- 
ernment and soldiers in Europe. Some of these soldiers told 
us that they were held up on every occasion by the very 
people whose battles they came to fight. This was the thanks 
we received for deserting our time-honored position of “no 
foreign entanglements.” 

Since the war these same nations have brazenly refused to 
pay back the money they borrowed. These nations have no 
legitimate excuse for not paying. They may not be able to 
pay it all at one time, but ordinary honesty would dictate 
that they start making some payments. This would come 
with better grace than using smiling kings and gracious 
queens as international pawns with which to lull us asleep— 
lure us into another European conflict. 

Surely the nations who grabbed everything in sight after 
we won the war for them are able to pay their just obliga- 
tions—the money they borrowed from us. They know that a 
large amount of this money was gotten from our farmers and 
laboring people, who are in need of it. These were compelled 
to buy the so-called “liberty” bonds that they could ill afford. 
They bought the bonds but to lose them at 80 cents on a 
dollar. 

In order to correct the injustice done to the American 
people by defaulting governments whom we befriended in 
their hour of need, and in order to let these governments 
know that we insist upon international integrity, international 
honesty, I have introduced a bill to create a commission di- 
rected to collect or refund all debts or obligations now due 
the United States Government from foreign nations. 

These nations owe us about $13,224,000,000. This $13,224,- 
000,000 is no part of the money that we spent in winning the 
war for the Allied Governments. It is money that they bor- 
rowed and gave their solemn promise to pay back. 

A large part of this money was borrowed after the World 
War was over, so that these nations could again build up 
their industrial life. Ordinary decency would suggest that 
they pay or refund these obligations. President Coolidge 
said, “They hired the money, didn’t they?” 

We expect our people to pay what they owe our Govern- 
ment. The Farm Credit Administration has taken over 
60,000 farms from our farmers during the last 7 years because 
they could not pay their mortgages. These farmers were re- 
duced to poverty because we went to war “to end wars” and 
because we loaned billions to aggressor nations who now 
refuse to pay. 

The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation has taken away hun- 
dreds and thousands of homes from men and women who 
could not pay because of the consequence of our entering into 
the World War to end all wars. We have shown these men 
and women no mercy. We have evicted innocent men, 
women, and children from their homes because they could not 
pay the Government. 
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However, we have shamefully neglected our duty to collect 
from these defaulting nations. The articles now appearing in 
the Saturday Evening Post, by Professor Moley, show some of 
the cunning schemes devised by these foreign nations to 
avoid payment. 

Charity begins at home. If our Government is so hard 
up that it must collect, it should collect from foreigners first. 
If a preference is to be given, then it should be given to our 
own people. The men and women whose farms and homes 
we have taken away were less able to pay than the foreign 
nations that owe us. 

I am confident that the people of Great Britain, on whose 
far-flung possessions the sun never sets, would feel insulted if 
they were told that their Government was unable to pay the 
sum of $240,000,000 a year. I am sure that the Government 
of Great Britain does not represent the will of its people on 
this subject. The British people have always taken a just 
pride in the prompt fulfillment of their financial obligations. 

The excuse that these nations are unable to pay merely 
adds insult to injury. The facts are that they have made 
loans to other nations. They have spent millions and billions 
in the preparation for more war—in preparation for their 
own destruction and other nations’ destruction. They have 
spent hundreds of millions in building up their own indus- 
tries. They have been able to do everything except to pay 
us what they owe us. 

Not only did our Army and Navy spend millions of dollars 
in Europe during the war, but, in addition, our people spend 
millions of dollars each year in traveling in the very countries 
that owe us billions but refuse to pay. If these defaulting 
nations would pay back to us this money it would not be so 
very long before the foreign debt would be completely paid. 
This without any hardship on any of them. Honesty is still 
the best policy—internationally as well as personally. 

These nations are again talking of token payments. These 
payments should be promptly refused. The time has come 
when our officials should represent the people of this Nation 
and not foreign nations. The only reason they now wish to 
make token payments is because they want to borrow more. 

The bill provides that if any foreign government delib- 
erately refuses to pay or refund the money it borrowed from 
this Government, that then the Commission is directed and 
authorized to report to Congress methods by which such 
payments may be enforced. It provides that the Commis- 
sion shall, among other things, report our trade relations 
and trade agreements with such nations, the amount of 
money or property that such nation has within this Nation, 
and its ability to pay. 

We have been altogether too patient with these default- 
ing nations. We know that they are able to pay. The time 
for action has arrived. There are plenty of ways in which 
these debts can be collected. We now demand that they be 
paid voluntarily, and we do not mean maybe. If our de- 
mands are refused we shall consider it an unfriendly act and 
shall act accordingly. 

I name the members of the Commission in the bill because 
I feel that that is the business of Congress. We have been 
unable to get any action at the executive end of the Govern- 
ment during this or the previous administration. Congress 
represents the people who furnished the money which was 
loaned to these nations. 


A Republican Scheme That Will Not Work 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 
Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, reactionary Republican news- 


papers and Republican political leaders aided by a few tory l 
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Democrats who for personal reasons have been antagonistic 
toward the President and the New Deal are working over- 
time behind the scenes to try and mislead the Democrats 
of the Nation into nominating a reactionary candidate for 
President. They would like to unload upon us such a reac- 
tionary candidate as to insure the election of a Republican, 
but in any event assuring a 4-year reign of Wall Street in 
the White House whichever candidate was elected. Regard- 
less of their ingenuity and practice at political conniving 
their scheme will not succeed because they will not fool the 
real Democrats in our party. 

The Democrats, who are actually Democrats, and the rank 
and file of American people who support and vote the Demo- 
cratic Party ticket will not be misled into repeating the mis- 
takes of 1904, 1920, and 1924. 

In 1904 the reactionaries secured control of the Democratic 
convention and after being assured of the support of the 
big interests they nominated Parker, unloading him upon 
our party, the result, of course, was that he did not receive 
enough votes to justify their being counted. In 1920 Mr. 
Cox, after his nomination, permitted himself to be influenced 
by the reactionaries and the same disastrous results were 
suffered by our party. 

In 1924, at the celebrated New York convention, through 
manipulation again by the reactionary forces within the 
Democratic Party, John W. Davis was nominated. Although 
personally a very able gentleman, his services as an attorney 
for J. P. Morgan and other large interests definitely alined 
him with the reactionary forces in the minds of the American 
people. Misguided leaders within the Democratice Party 
honestly believe that because of the unsatisfactory conditions 
under the Republican administration big business would 
support Mr. Davis. However, the very reactionary forces 
who succeeded in manipulating Mr. Davis nomination de- 
serted him in the election, and he did not receive enough 
votes to wad a shotgun. 

These three very sad experiences should be a warning to 
Democrats throughout the Nation that no reactionary, nomi- 
nated by the Democratic Party, can ever be elected as a 
President. 

The rank and file of Democratic voters and the voters at 
large will not support any reactionary Democratic nominee. 
The Democratic Party is the party of the people and not of 
the vested interests. Special privilege knows and fully realizes 
the satisfactory services they received from the Republican 
Party, which they have owned and controlled for years. They 
are likewise fully aware that no Democratic administration 
could serve them as well as the Republican Party. Iam there- 
fore satisfied that the Democratic convention will not be mis- 
led by any reactionary propaganda that this or that candidate 
is a liberal or progressive when the object of such propaganda 
is to force upon the Democratic Party a reactionary nominee 
temporarily disguised. I am confident Democrats will judge 
candidates for their support in the convention by the com- 
pany they keep, knowing full well you cannot teach an old 
dog new tricks nor that a leopard can change its spots. 

I concede that the Wall Street directors of hundreds of 
corporations, the Steel Trust magnates, the public-utility mo- 
guls, the railroad presidents, the Morgans, Rockefellers, du 
Ponts, Fords, Weirs, Goulds, Vanderbilts, Sloanes, Girdlers, 
or any or all of those whose incomes are over a hundred thou- 
sand dollars annually are opposed to the New Deal. They 
would be opposed to any party that has the interests of the 
American people at heart, that advocates improving the con- 
ditions of the wage earner, the farmer, and the small-business 
men of the country. They do not ever intend to support a 
Democrat for election to the Presidency even though they 
may give lip service to a reactionary Democratic nominee until 
the votes are counted. 

As I stated, the Democratic Party should be and must con- 
tinue to be a party of the people. It cannot and must not 
permit itself to be used, influenced, or bossed by the “60 
families” who presently control a great portion of the Nation’s 
wealth and their few hundred special agents, manipulators, 
lawyers, brokers, and kept politicians, The Democratic 
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Party must carry on the fight for the underprivileged Ameri- 
cans, for the rank and file of our citizens. These citizens, the 
backbone of our Nation, will demand and insist that Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt be nominated again by our party, 
so he may continue and perfect the splendid and constructive 
work he has started. 


Neutrality 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEE E. GEYER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


LETTER FROM D. F. MYERS 


Mr. GEYER of California. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I wish to insert in the Recorp a letter 
written by Mr. D. F. Myers, post-office box 302, Hong Kong, 
China, to Mrs. William Hiatt, rural route 1, box 459-A, Tor- 
rance, Calif. Mrs. Hiatt is a constituent of mine. 

This letter describes the horrors of modern warfare in lan- 
guage that is vivid and to the point. There is no mistaking 
the accusation in the following letter that this Congress has 
failed its duty to its people and democracy by refusing to 
enact a neutrality law that would help end this mass slaughter 
of civilians in China. 


The letter follows: 

CHUNGKING, May 14, 1939. 

* * * When I first came up to Chungking, which is a long 
distance up the Yangtze River from Shanghai, and equally as far 
from Hong Kong, there was a heavy blanket of clouds all over the 
city and the Japanese planes could not find the place. But with 
the coming of May the clouds began to clear and on the 3d of 
May we had our first air raid. Since then we have had three 
regular raids and a few air-raid alarms which did not result in 
bombing. 

On the 3d of May we had several false alarms and we all stayed 
near our dugouts so that we could dive into them if the planes 
really came. And sure enough, just after noon, they came. For a 
time the air was filled with the roar of Chinese planes as they 
came from the air field to climb high above the city to meet the 
invaders. Then, out of the silence which followed, we heard the 
drone of the bombers as they came in from the south. There was 
a sharp crackle of the antiaircraft guns as we rushed to the dugout 
under the house where I am staying. There we could hear the 
thud of the exploding bombs as they were dropped closer and closer 
until one fell a few hundred yards away and exploded with such 
terrific force that we were almost knocked down by the concussion. 
Then they were gone. We ran to the open in time to see one of the 
planes fall in flames and the two aviators dropping down in their 
parachutes. We had not seen the bombs fall, but we could see the 
effects of their falling. Great clouds of dust were rising off to our 
left along the street above us. Smoke and flames were beginning 
to rise from the several fires which had been set. As soon as we 
could we left the house and went up to the street where we saw 
the wreckage of the buildings which were hit and later saw the fires 
which were set by the incendiary bombs. In this raid a lot of 
damage was done, both by the explosive bombs and by the in- 
cendiary bombs. In all some 20 bombs were dropped. 

All the next day we were in a constant state of alarm. But, since 
no planes came, we were just beginning to draw our breath freely 
at about 6:30 p. m. when there came an urgent alarm. Again the 
Chinese planes came over and prepared to meet the bombers, Again 
came the dull roar of the heavy American-made bombers. Then, 
in the dusk to the northeast, we saw the long lane of planes. 
Twenty-seven of them in close formation of nine sets of threes. It 
was a terrible and a terrifying sight to see them as they came on as 
relentless as fate. They were well to the left of us this time and we 
stayed out of our dugout to watch them. The air was filled with 
the crackle of the antiaircraft guns and the little puffs of smoke 
made by the bursting of the antiaircraft shells wove a pattern 
about the planes, but none were hit. On and on they came. It 
was getting too dark to see the bombs fall and they moved over the 
rocky hill on which Chungking is located before dropping them. 
This time, however, we did not hear the bombs explode, and as the 
planes passed out of sight we marveled to each other that they had 
come all this way and had not bombed the place. But as we looked 
the sky to the northwest was filled with smoke and flames. The 
whole sky was soon lighted up and we hastened to make our way 
up the many steps which lead from the Canadian Mission Home, 
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where I am staying, to the streets above. By this time it was dark 
and the electric lights of the city, which had been shut off with the 
approach of the raiders, did not come on again. As we proceeded, 
guided by the light of the flames and lighting our way by means of 
flashlights and by the moon, which was by this time arising, we 
reached the scene of the bombing. It was fully a mile from our 
place and over the rocky hill. 

As we came near we met people, loaded with their few belong- 
ings, rushing to the river where they could get boats to the south 
bank. Weeping children and women, frightened men. All with 
but one object in mind—to get as far from the scene of death and 
destruction as was possible, 

We reached the Canadian Hospital, and there saw our first sight 
of the horror which had been wrought, In the doorway stood the 
big, gentle Dr. Stuart Allen, directing the long lines of stretcher 
bearers as they came in with the loads of misery. Far up the 
street, in the light of the burning buildings, we could see them 
come. Already more than 200 had been brought in, and they 
were still coming. The little hospital, built to care for the ordi- 
nary sick, was being worked to the limit by a wartime disaster. 
As the wounded came in they were laid on the ground in rows 
(the first batch had filled the few rooms to overflowing), and the 
doctors and nurses moved quickly from stretcher to stretcher, 
doing what they could for the wounded, There was no time for 
more than first ald. The doctors and nurses worked from patient 
to patient, without time to wash the blood from their hands. 
Then the patients were rushed to the river, where they were trans- 
ported to the larger hospital on the south bank. It was a sicken- 
ing sight, but we were to see and hear worse. 

From the hospital (which was one of five to which more than 
1,000 of the wounded were taken), we went along the street an- 
other hundred yards and there saw where the bombs had fallen at 
the curb line and had demolished several buildings. A hole 30 
feet in diameter and 15 feet deep had been made in the street, 
and the buildings on both sides of the street had been wrecked. 
Water was still running from the 4-inch main which had been 
uprooted and broken by the bomb. This was spouting water all 
over those who were undertaking the rescue work. But at this 
place little rescue was possible. Anyone within a hundred feet of 
this bomb was killed, and the dead were lying as they had fallen. 
We hurried on, attracted by the flames and screams of the trap 
victims. The fire department was out in full force, trying to stop 
the flames. It was a hopeless task. The broken water mains had 
little pressure. Long lines of bucket carriers were bringing water 
from wells and hydrants too far for the hoses to reach, and were 
filling big tubs with water for the fire engines to suck up and 
throw on the flames. But it was not until late the next evening, 
after many buildings had been torn down in the path of the 
flames and a light rain had come to dampen them, that the fires 
were finally checked. Seven huge fires were started, which to- 
gether burned over an area as large as the whole of Vicennes. 

We hastened on to lend a hand to the Friends’ Mission, which 
had been in the center of the bombing and which was threatened 
by another fire. Arriving there through a dark alley in which 
a dozen bombs had been dropped, we could hear the calls and the 
groans of those who were buried deep under the wreckage. But, 
without a steam shovel we could never have reached them (some 
of ae are still there and may not be gotten out for some time 
yet). 

At the Friends’ Mission we found that everything had been 
destroyed except the home of the missionary who, with the help 
of a couple of his friends, was removing his goods from the house 
to the debris-strewn courtyard. They were alternating these labors 
with that of putting out the fires which constantly caught at the 
eaves of the house, 

It seemed that the house was doomed and that it might go 
before the goods could be safely removed, but the two of us fell to 
and helped to remove the goods and to put out the fires. This last 
was an almost hopeless job for the flames were leaping high in the 
air on two sides of the place with only the courtyard wall between. 
Time after time the eaves of the house caught and time after time 
we put them out. We had but little water and the only equipment 
we had was the kitchen utensils, but it is amazing how much good 
a cup of cold water will do if placed by desperate hands on the 
right spot. We dared not use too much water for we had so 
little, and so, with tin cups and teakettles we held the fires away 
until the buildings over the wall should burn out. Hours later 
we stood, black and grimy, but triumphant, and looked at the 
building which we had saved, the only one left standing in all 
that area. Only red coals and bleak plaster walls stood about us 
as we finally felt free to stop and drink the water from the cold 
water in the ice box. There was a time when we even thought of 
using this water to quench the flames but had been spared this 
extremity. The bright moonlight filtered down upon us as we 
stood there, mighty tired, and compared notes. The one thing 
that stood out in our minds was the fact that the place was 
mighty lucky to have escaped. I still don’t see how we did it. 

In our work of removing the furniture from the house and of 
putting out the fire, we became conscious of being tripped by some 
object in the passageway on the second floor of the house. When 
it occurred to one of us to remove the obstacle, we thought it was 
a wet calfskin. Bringing a flashlight, we discovered that it was 
all that remained of a Chines? woman who had been blown into 
the passage from one of the bombed houses. 

To say that it was all that remained of her body is not saying 
much. There was little left except the heavy coal-black hair and 
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less than half of the torso. Arms, legs, the front of the face and 
neck, and the whole of the front of the body had been blown away. 
She must have been standing almost on the spot the bomb hit. 

As gently as possible we moved her aside to await the arrival 
of those who were to remove the dead, but our gentleness could 
not atone for the brutal mind which conceived the idea of bomb- 
ing helpless civilians. Our eyes were dry and our hearts hardened 
as we worked on for the living, although not forgetting the dead. 
The next day the remains of two more bodies were discovered in 
the courtyard. One was only a head, blown cleanly from the body, 
and the other was just a part of the trunk of a man. 

How the gods of war must have rejoiced at the ease with which 
these innocent humans were destroyed! How proud must be the 
“brave” Japanese who dropped the bombs! 

And, I bow in shame as I say it, how proud must be the Amer- 
icans who sold the scrap iron, the cotton, the gasoline, and the 
airplanes to the Japanese to use in making the bombs, the explo- 
sives, and the flight which resulted in such dreadful wholesale 
murder. For besides the more than 1,000 persons who were injured 
in the raid, more than 2,000 were killed, many of whom have not 
yet been dug out of the ruins, 

The result of the raid on May 4 was that about one-tenth of 
the city was destroyed and burned. The burned section comprised 
a greater portion of the business area. Two hundred thousand 
people were rendered homeless and even more were forced to seek 
refuge outside the city. All the cars and trucks in the city were 
placed in the service of evacuating the people who wished to leave. 
The roads were crowded for 3 days following. On foot, in carrying 
chairs, in rickshas, and in motor vehicles, they left. Not in panic, 
however, but under orderly control. Every policeman stayed on 
the job long after he should have been relieved. Two days after- 
ward some of them were still at work, ready to drop but carrying 
on. Then came the women to the rescue. Hundreds of trimly 
dressed women took their stand along the roads and did their 
share in directing the traffic and preventing panic. Even when on 
Saturday at noon, we again had an alarm, those brave women 
stood to their places and by their examples prevented what might 
have been a terror-stricken riot. I was passing along in a ricksha 
at this time and saw them quieting the crowds. Only when the 
last of the refugees had finally been safely placed in dugouts did 
these women join ranks and march to places of safety. But when 
I came back, an hour later, they were again on the job. Respect 
for such bravery caused me to remove my hat and ride along 
bareheaded as I passed them. I thought of all the “Mollie Pitch- 
ers” and others I had read of in American history. I thought of 
the “Spirit of 76“ and all it meant to the discouraged Americans 
of the Revolutionary War. I had never before known just what it 
meant. But as I looked upon those brave women I knew at 
once what the “Spirit of 39“ means to them. It means that China 
will go on fighting and fighting and that there can never be a 
peace which curtails the independence of China's progressive men 
and women. 

Then, again, on Friday the 12th, the Japs came again. This 
time they had less success than before. With 27 planes they came, 
this time from the west, But, being a little later in the day than 
before, they did not hit the main part of the city. Again they 
dropped 100 bombs and set fire to 7 buildings, but the places they 
hit were not so large and the fires soon burned out. Many people 
were killed and injured, but not nearly so many as before. 

Antiaircraft guns and the Chinese planes broke up their forma- 
tion and brought down several of their planes. This time we were 
again in the dugout under our building and felt and heard the 
explosions, which, although farther away, were not deadened by the 
rocks. Aside from the burning of a large warehouse and a school, 
little real damage was done. The suffering of the people, of course, 
is just as bad, even though there is less of it. Many of the refugees 
from the bombings of May 3 and 4 were living in the section which 
was bombed on the 12th, but, because of the scattered nature of the 
buildings, few were killed or injured. 

I know that you will want to know how long this war will go on. 
I wish I could tell you. I can only say that it will go on just so 
long as America, with her so-called neutrality, lets Japan sell her 
silk in America and use the proceeds to buy oil, cotton, scrap iron, 
and airplanes, for, without these, Japan cannot carry on. As we sat 
at the radio and heard the news announcer from San Francisco tell 
the world that America was going to await the departure of the 
British King and Queen from America before deciding about the 
future of the Neutrality Act, our hearts were heavy, for only the day 
before we had sent a cable message to Congress from here, we Amer- 
icans, in which we had asked Congress in the name of God to 
consider the effects of a neutrality which permits an aggressor 
nation to purchase the raw materials of war and prevents the 
invaded nation from buying the arms needed for protection. 

* 


I must close now. It is Sunday and I have spent most of the 
morning writing this letter. I wanted you to know what an air 
raid was actually like. There is only one word for it—terrifying. 
Don’t believe anyone when they say they were not afraid during 
an air raid. But it is not the fear one has of any other thing. 
It is a hopeless fear. The fear that comes of having an unseen 
but horrible thing after you and no place in which you can hide 
from it. But once the raid is over, the fear gives way to a kind 
of determined hatred. Determination to do all in one’s power to 
remove such an evil thing, as the bombing of open cities, from 
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the world. And you come out and set to work again. Not as 
though nothing had happened, but as though what had happened 
had made you all the more determined to carry on. 

That is what the Japanese are facing with this policy of killing 
civilians. One and all, the Chinese are more determined today 
than they were when the war began. Determined that they will 
continue the war as long as there is a man or a woman to fight. 
How, then, can Japan hope to conquer China? How, then, can one 
look for a permanent peace here in the Orient (or in the world) 
until the more powerful democratic nations decide to boycott 
Japan and help China. The future peace of the world for 100 
years to come depends upon the action of the American Congress 
during this session. If they continue the idiotic policy of selling 
to such aggressors as Japan because she has the ships in which 
to transport the goods and refuses to sell arms and ammunition 
to China, this war can go on until all the Chinese are exterminated. 
If America takes the lead in boycotting aggressors, the war can be 
ended permanently in 6 months. 

But I must close and get this letter in the mail. It will come 
to you by air and should reach you within the next 10 days. 
If you care to let Mrs. Emison have the letter, she can do some 
good by publishing it to show America’s part in this war against 
the Chinese and democracy, Perhaps, if enough gcod Americans 
will demand action, something may yet be done to stop the most 
horrible mass murder that the world has ever known. 

* . * * * s . 
Very sincerely, 
Dan. 


Puerto Rico Before Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SANTIAGO IGLESIAS 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1939 


Mr. IGLESIAS. Mr. Speaker, I believe it opportune to in- 
sert in the Recor a summary of the valuable work per- 
formed in behalf of Puerto Rico and its people during the 
first session of the Seventy-sixth Congress. 

The office of the Resident Commissioner of Puerto Rico 
has been treated with kindness and justice by many Repre- 
sentatives and Senators, and especially by the officers of 
the administration that have given great help and support 
for the success of many social and economie measures that 
will continue to uplift the people of the island. The De- 
partment of the Interior, directed by the Honorable Harold 
L. Ickes and the Division that has been created in said De- 
partment for the Territories, headed by Dr. Gruening, were 
inspired continually by the reports and personal activities 
of Governor Blanton Winship who, assisted by many other 
representatives and commissions from Puerto Rico, obtained 
many favorable actions and projects intended to benefit per- 
manently the general situation of Puerto Rico. 

President Roosevelt was continually demonstrating his 
sympathies and willingness to give help to the people of the 
island, and gave all the help he could. He is directly re- 
sponsible for the success in the extension of the Social Secu- 
rity Act to the island for the first time. He recently gave 
approval to several economic plans and has also authorized 
Admiral Leahy, newly appointed Governor of Puerto Rico, 
to spend $10,000,000 for the relief of the people over there 
in a manner which he may deem most beneficial. 

In order that the public be informed of the efforts and 
accomplishments in behalf of Puerto Rico, the following ac- 
count of activities is appended herewith. All this has been 
worked out in different ways and in many ways by the office 
of the Resident Commissioner of Puerto Rico, who has given 
attention to the hundreds of requests from many sections 
of the island on matters of education, sanitation, and also 
all matters of veterans and candidates for various positions. 
I have also given my best assistance to all the representatives 
of the agriculture and the workers of Puerto Rico. Like- 
wise, I have attended the various committees of the House 
and the Senate in behalf of these representatives and the bills 
pending and considered, always in the interest of the wel- 
fare of Puerto Rico and its people in general. 
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Loans, grants, and liquidated projects which will benefit the people 
of Puerto Rico—Seventy-sizth Congress 


Federal social-security laws will grant eventually 


Federal agricultural extension laws will give 400, 000 
Federal roads and bridges appropriation acts will reach. 1. 000, 000 
New Deal program and reconstruction for the island.. 1,000, 000 
Federal relief (for the use of the P. R. R. a)) 22 7, 000, 000 

The Federal Housing National Administration has ear- 

marked: 

ee e e es eee 12, 000, 000 

For San Juan, first installment, approved by the 
% ² AAA ĩ ee Sos 780, 000 

For Ponce, first installment, approved by the Presi- 
nh UASA RS ER nes ee OCR NS, Dey om ee AA eee 1, 250, 000 
Federal educational extension 400, 000 

Probable expenses for harbors: San Juan, Fajardo, 

Mayaguez, Arecibo, Punta Santiago, Guayanes 2, 500, 000 
For the Construction of the drydock of San Juan 1, 300, 000 
War division in the island and expenses for construction 

of buildings, personnel, are calculated to reach 16, 000, 000 
An air base, construction of building, accessories, fixed 

ee ee. Ease Be Oe ee . — 9, 300, 000 
To be used by Governor Leahy for relief purposes as 

authorized by President Roosevelt 10, 000, 000 
The Department of Interior has set aside for the ulti- 

mate control of the electrification of all Puerto Rico ` 

Po es TT oe SEES Sea ae T 3, 000, 000 


Several other Federal laws have included Puerto Rico in various 
sections, stressing help and cooperation. 


BILLS INTRODUCED BY THE RESIDENT COMMISSIONER OF PUERTO RICO, 
HON. SANTIAGO IGLESIAS, IN THE SEVENTY-SIXTH CONGRESS 


H. R. 146, to amend the act of August 14, 1935, entitled “Social 
Security Act,” to extend titles V and VI to Puerto Rico. January 
3, 1989 (Committee on Insular Affairs). Extension of remarks 
(Mr. Ictesras), Extension to Puerto Rico of the Benefits of the So- 
cial Security and the Bankhead-Jones Acts, page 415 of the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD. 

H. R. 147, to make Puerto Rico an incorporated Territory of the 
United States. January 3, 1939 (Committee on Insular Affairs). 
Extension of remarks, Puerto Rico Wants to Become an Integral 
Part of the United States, Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
page 684. Progress and Unemployment in Puerto Rico, Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 815. On January 6, 1939, letters 
were sent to leaders of the Legislature of Puerto Rico asking them 
to give their best consideration to the bill. 

H. R. 148, to amend section 40 of the act of March 2, 1917, entitled 
“An act to provide a civil government for Porto Rico, and for 
other purposes.” January 3, 1939 (Committee on Insular Affairs). 

H. R. 149, to amend section 38 of the act of March 2, 1917, entitled 
“An act to provide a civil government for Porto Rico, and for 
other purposes.” January 3, 1939 (Committee on Insular Affairs). 

H. R. 150, to extend the provisions of the act entitled “An act to 
provide that the United States shall aid the States in wildlife- 
restoration projects, and for other purposes,” approved September 
2, 1937, to the District of Columbia or any Territory or possession 
of the United States. (Committee on Agriculture.) 

H. R. 151, authorizing the Secretary of War to transfer to the 
Grand Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons of Puerto Rico certain 
Promina in the city of San Juan, P. R. (Committee on Military 

rs.) 

H. R. 152, to authorize and direct the United States Commissioner 
of Fisheries to undertake fish-cultural and related activities in 
Puerto Rico, making appropriations therefor, and for other pur- 
poses. (Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries.) 

H. R. 2925, for the relief of Julia Santiago. (Committee on 
Claims.) 

H. R. 4068, for the relief of Mary Rose Williams, minor child of 
the deceased seaman Otis A. Williams. Compensation, $5,000. 
(Committee on Claims.) 

H. R. 4082, to amend the act of August 14, 1935, entitled “Social 
Security Act,” to extend titles I, V, VI, and X to Puerto Rico. 
(Committee on Ways and Means) February 14, 1939. Extension of 
remarks, page 415, Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. Not 
only the benefits of these titles have been extended to the island, 
but also Puerto Rico has been included in other measures, like the 
vocational rehabilitation for the blind, etc. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
conference report, pages 11088, 11089, and 11090. 

H. R. 4175, to authorize the Secretary of War to build an Amer- 
ican Army monument in Mayaguez, P. R. February 13, 1939. 
(Committee on Military Affairs.) 

H. R. 4176, for a survey and examination of Punta Santiago 
3 Humacao, P. R. (Committee on Rivers and Harbors, Doc. 

o. 280.) 

H. R. 4532, to make effective in the District Court of the United 
States for Puerto Rico rules promulgated by the Supreme Court 
of the United States garens p g practice and procedure 
in the district courts of the ‘United Btates February 27, 1939. 
(Committee on the Judiciary; referred to Subcommittee No. 11; 
passed House May 1, 1939.) 

H. R. 5179, to extend the provisions of the act entitled “An act 
to provide that the United States shall aid the States in wildlife- 
restoration projects, and for other purposes,” approved September 
2, 1937. March 21, 1939. (Committee on Agriculture.) 

H. R. 6067, to authorize a preliminary examination and survey of 
certain rivers and other tributaries on the island of Puerto Rico 
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for flood control, for run-off and water-flow retardation, and for 
Soar prevention. May 1, 1939. (Committee on Flood 
mtrol. 

H. R. 6117, to amend the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, 
to further promote the merchant-marine policy therein declared, 
and for other purposes. May 2, 1939. (Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries.) Extension of remarks, d Amend- 
ment of the Merchant Marine Act Regarding Ship Construction. 
(Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 1922.) 

H. R. 6118, to amend the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, 
and to remove discrimination in such act against Puerto Rico in 
connection with ship subsidies, and for other purposes. May 2, 
1939. (Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries.) Extension 
of remarks, Proposed Amendment of the Merchant Marine Act Re- 
ganiing Stip Construction. (Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, p. -) 

H. R. 6133, to compensate certain Puerto Rican citizens of the 
United States in the World War. May 3, 1939. (Committee on 
War Claims.) Extension of remarks, Puerto Rican Industrial Sol- 
diers. (Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 1577.) 

H. R. 6986, to enable the people of Puerto Rico to form a consti- 
tution and state government and be admitted into the Union on 
an equal footing with the States. June 26, 1939. (Committee on 
the Territories.) Extension of remarks. In the Caribbean Sea. 
(Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 2704.) Progress in 
Puerto Rico. (Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 3617.) 

H. R. 7117, to amend an act entitled “An act to provide a civil 
government for Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” approved 
March 2, 1917. July 10, 1939. (Committee on Insular Affairs.) 

H. 7118, to amend the Organic Act of Puerto Rico, approved 
March 2, 1917. July 10, 1939. (Committee on Insular Affairs.) 

H. R. 7502, to authorize a preliminary examination and survey of 
certain rivers and their tributaries on the island of Puerto Rico for 
flood control, for run-off and water-flow retardation, and for soil- 
erosion prevention. August 4, 1939 (Committce on Flood Control). 
DEBATES IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES IN WHICH THE RESIDENT 

COMMISSIONER OF PUERTO RICO, HON. SANTIAGO IGLESIAS, PARTICI- 

PATED 


Deficiency bill, requesting 8 nM for Puerto Rico, March 22, 
1939 (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 3123). 

Additional Federal funds eee by Public Act No. 407 for 
the support of extension in agriculture and home economics in 
Puerto Rico, March 23, 1939 (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 3209). 

Asking the Chairman of the House to amend H. R. 5375, a bill 
promoting nautical education, so that it will cover Puerto Rico, 
April 17, 1939 (CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, p. 4376). 

Answer to MARCANTONIO’s speech against Governor Winship, in 
which the wage and hour law was mentioned, May 15, 1939 (Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 5528). (Both Mr. IcLesras and Mr. MARCAN- 
Tonio were allowed to extend their remarks in the RECORD.) 

Amendments introduced to the Hatch bill (S. 1871) * 
political favors during election time. 

ADDRESSES BY RADIO 

Speech delivered at the New York World’s Fair on Puerto Rico 
Day, July 25, 1939. 

Speech commenting on Senator Grsson’s bill (S. 1193) creating 
an executive department to be known as Department of Territories 
and Insular Affairs. 

Report on conditions of Puerto Rico. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS OF HON. SANTIAGO IGLESIAS DURING THE 
SEVENTY-SIXTH CONGRESS IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

The Government of Puerto Rico and Trade Agreements (recipro- 
ane agreements, etc. (Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
p. z 

Reciprocal-Trade Agreement With Cuba (sugar quota, etc.) (Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 234). 

Puerto Rico’s Activities (economic conditions, progress, etc.) 
(Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 298). 

Extension to Puerto Rico of the Benefits of the Social Security 
and the Bankhead-Jones Acts (memorandums commissioner of 
health and agriculture in connection with said acts, etc.) (Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 415). 

Five Years of Governor Blanton Winship in Puerto Rico (address 
1 Bolizar Pagan) (Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, 
P. 5 

Puerto Rico Wants to Become an ee Part of the United 
States (covers economic conditions, bill H. R. 147, etc.) (Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 684). 

Progress and Unemployment in Puerto Rico (Territorial form of 
government, etc.) (Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 815). 

Unemployed, Low Wages, and Business in Puerto Rico (wage- 
hour law, conditions in the island, inclusion of reports from San 
Juan in the New York Times, and other reports of the govern- 
ment) (Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 930). 

Fair Labor Standards Act in Puerto Rico (relief, unemployment, 
P. W. A., Free Federation of Workingmen resolution, etc.) (Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 1129). 

Rivers and Harbors Congress (address by Blanton Winship before 
the National Rivers and Harbors Congress) (Appendix of the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 1152). 

A Report From Puerto Rico (address by Maj. Gen. Blanton Win- 
ship on the Columbia Broadcasting System Saturday, March 25, 
1939, from the studios of WJSV, Columbia studios for the Nation's 
Capital, covers different aspects of the island) (Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 1259). 
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Social and Economic Problems of Puerto Rico (Reurtel-Ellender 
Act (S. 69), cables on the matter, conditions as reported, social 
and economic problems, etc.) (Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, p. 1326). 

Status of Puerto Rico (address by Hon. Martinez Nadal in the 
Senate of Puerto Rico on March 24, 1939) (Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 1376). 

Puerto Rican Industrial Soldiers (resolution of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of Puerto Rico; letters, Secretary of Labor, Secretary of 
War, Dr. Gruening) (Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

. 1577). 

8 BAUR Problems of Puerto Rico (living conditions, how the 
Federal Government has been helpful, etc.) (Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 1685). 

Proposed Amendment of the Merchant Marine Act Regarding Ship 
Construction (reports on bills H. R, 6118 and H. R. 6117) (Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, p. 1803). 

Conditions of Labor in Puerto Rico (regarding wage and hour 
law, economic situation, insertion of report of the Governor of 
Puerto Rico at the public hearings before the Wages and Hours 
Division of the Department of Labor) (Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, p. 1922). 

Federal Aid to Education in Puerto Rico (resolution of the San 
Juan Teacher’s Union, Local No, 582, American Federation of Teach- 
ers, H. R. 3517) (Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 2179). 

Social Security Act (covering report before the Ways and Means 
Committee) (Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 2345). 

Puerto Rico (concurrent resolution, Puerto Rican Legislature), 
June 8, 1939 (Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 2485). 

Progress in Puerto Rico (the desire of Puerto Rico to become a 
State of the Union; mentioned bills, civil government for Puerto 
Rico, conditions in the island, etc.) (Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, p. 3388). 

In the Caribbean Sea (final political status for the island, liberal- 
ization of the organic act, memorandum of the joint committee of 
the Puerto Rican Senate, etc.) (Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorp, p. 2704). 

Puerto Rico’s Day at the New York World’s Fair, Friday, July 28, 
1938 (Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 3617). 

Gov. Blanton Winship (resolutions, editorials, etc., attesting high 
esteem of Governor Winship by Puerto Ricans), Saturday, August 5, 
1939 (Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 4152). 

Progress in Puerto Rico (statehood bill to enable the people of 
Puerto Rico to form a constitution, etc.) (Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, p. 3617). 


PETITIONS, SEVENTY-SIXTH CONGRESS 


No. 978. Petition of Maria Gonzalez and others, of Lares, 
P. R. asking consideration of their petition with reference to 
neutrality (Committee on Foreign Affairs). CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
February 7, 1939, page 1227. 

No. 979. Petition of the Associated Puerto Rican Press, Puerto 
Rico, petitioning consideration of their resolution with reference 
to propaganda (Committee on Foreign Affairs). CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, February 7, 1939, page 1228. 

No. 1003. Petition of Generosa Hernandez, Caguas, P. R., and 
others, urging consideration of their petitions with reference to 
neutrality (Committee on Foreign Affairs). CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
February 8, 1939, page 1267. 

Many other petitions from hundreds of citizens of the island 
were received from Puerto Rico and the mainland. To all of them 
careful consideration was given by the Resident Commissioner and 
were referred to the proper authorities. Most of the petitions were 
sent officially by the Resident Commissioner to the Speaker of the 
House, Hon. WILLIAM B. BANKHEAD, and to the various departments 
and their corresponding officials In bureaus and divisions. The 
Secretary of State, Hon. Cordell Hull; the Secretary of the Interior, 
Hon. Harold L. Ickes; the Secretary of Agriculture, Henry A. Wal- 
lace; the Secretary of Commerce, Harry L. Hopkins; the Secretary 
of Labor, Mme. Frances Perkins; the late Secretary of the Navy, 
Hon. Claude A. Swanson; the Secretary of War, Hon. Harry H. 
Woodring; the Secretary of the Treasury, Henry Morgenthau, Jr.; 
Attorney General Frank Murphy; the Postmaster General, James A. 
Farley; Bureau of Immigration; Veterans’ Bureau; and other officials 
of the aforesaid departments, have given to our requests and peti- 
tions the best and most sympathetic interest and cooperation, 
helping to solve many difficulties and situations. 

BILLS INTRODUCED IN THE SENATE AFFECTING PUERTO RICANS OR THE 
ISLAND IN GENERAL, SEVENTY-SIXTH CONGRESS 


S. 69. Senator ALLEN J. ELLENDER: Regulation of sugar produc- 

tion and stipulation of quotas. Mr. IGiestas’ extension of re- 
marks, Social and Economic Problems of Puerto Rico, Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 1326. Comparative table, 
Act of 1937 and S. 69, showing quota for each area and increase or 
decrease therein, Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 1440. 
Debate of Representative Lord, in regard to Cuban and Puerto 
Rican sugar quota, March 23, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 3209. Ex- 
tension of remarks by Representative REED of New York, in reference 
to the Cuban treaty, Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 
122. Debate, Mr. Cummincs, January 13, 1939, CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, pages 446-449, Mr. REEp's remarks, Cuban Reciprocity (?), Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 122. Senator KING 
debate, March 23, 1939, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, pages 3173, 3174. 

S. Res. 82, Senator ARTHUR Capper: Against regulation of con- 
tracts of indigenous workers, which would impose a lower standard 
of working conditions on many American workers, and in particu- 
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lar upon many American women workers. Senator Caprrr requests 
in his resolution that the United States delegation to the June 
conference of the International Labor Organization should be 
instructed in said respect. The Puerto Rican Legislature approved 
a resolution in favor of said bill. 

S. 191. Senator Henry F. AsHurst: To extend the privilege of 
retirement to the judges of the Territories and Puerto Rico. 

S. 201. Senator WILLI H. Kine: To provide for allocation of 
funds for relief and work relief applicable to the States, Terri- 
tories, and Puerto Rico. 

S. 282. Senator MATTHEW M. NEELY: To provide that State em- 
ployees employed in connection with programs carried on with the 
assistance of the Federal Government be selected in accordance 
with a nonpolitical civil-service plan. 

8. 518. Senator JoRN H. BANKHEAD: To provide for the further 
development of cooperative agricultural extension work, 

S. 1193. Senator Exnest W. Gison: To create an executive de- 
partment of the Government to be known as the Department of 
Territories and Insular Affairs. 

S. 1343. Senator W. WARREN BARBOUR: To increase the number 
of National Guard aviation units in State and Territory, including 
Puerto Rico. 

S. 1305. Senators ELBERT D. THOMAS and Par Harrison: To pro- 
mote the general welfare through the appropriation of funds to 
assist the States and Territories in providing more effective pro- 
grams of public education. This bill includes Puerto Rico also. 
(This is similar to H. R. 1813.) If the bill is approved, $140,000,000 
ae dedicated for the expansion of education for the years 

S. 1395. Senator ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG: To give relief to the 
States and Territories, This measure includes Puerto Rico outside 
of other Territories. 

S. 1871. Senator CARL A. Haren: To prevent pernicious political 
activities, Puerto Rico is included in this bill, which was approved 
(Public, No. 252). ; 

S. 2202. Senator James F. Byrnes: Proposing the creation of a 
Department of Public Works, combining in it the Public Works 
Administration, Works Progress Administration, Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps, National Youth Administration, Bureau of Public Work, 
and the public-building branch at the Treasury Department. The 
new department would be expose to plan projects ahead and have 
them ready to take up the k when the wheels of industry begin 
slowing down. Senator Byrnes stated “that the workers who are 
not eligible to job insurance, or other social-security benefits, would 
be given relief through appropriate jobs. If one thing is certain, 
it is that job insurance must be our first line of defense.” This 
policy will be good for Puerto Rico if the bill becomes a law. 

S. 2780. Senator Epwarp R. Burke: Statehood for Puerto Rico. 
(Same as H. R. 6986.) (Committee on Territories.) 

S. 2475 (same as H. R. 6197). Senator WILTIAAtT H. Krnc: Creating 
the Puerto Rico Water Resources Authority. After hearing the 
Resident Commissioner, the committee decided to let the bill go 
over until the House acts upon it. 


BILLS INTRODUCED IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES AFFECTING PUERTO 
RICANS OR THE ISLAND IN GENERAL—SEVENTY-SIXTH CONGRESS 


H. J. Res. 326. Representative CLIFTON A. Wooprum: Appropriation 
for the relief of unemployment and for direct relief, authorizing 
grants to the State, Territories, and Puerto Rico, for the amount of 
5 to be administered by the W. P. A. in the fiscal year 

H. R. 1640. Representative WILLIAM B. Barry: To liberalize the 
Home Owners’ Loan Act by reducing the rate of interest on obli- 
gations of home owners. 

H. R. 1674. Representative J. HARDIN PETERSON: To provide for the 
recognition of the services of the civilian officials and employees, 
citizens of the United States, engaged in and about the construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal; January 4, 1939. (Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries.) 

H. R. 1813. Representative PATRICK J. Botanp: To provide educa- 
tion for all types of physically handicapped children, asking for 
an appropriation of $11,580,000, is also extended to the States, Ter- 
ritories, and Puerto Rico. (Extension of remarks, Mr. IGLESIAS, 
Federal Aid to Education in Puerto Rico, Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, p. 2179.) 

H. R. 2371. Representative Sam C. Masstncate: To regulate inter- 
state and foreign commerce in agricultural products; to prevent 
unfair competition; to provide for the orderly marketing of such 
products; to promote the general welfare by assuring an abundant 
and permanent supply of such products by securing to the pro- 
ducers a minimum price of not less than cost of production; and 
for other purposes; January 12, 1939. (Committee on Agriculture.) 
If this measure is favorably reported and finally approved by Con- 
gress, it would certainly settle forever the economic conflicts in 
which thousands of little farmers are involved all over the States, 
Territories, and prominently Puerto Rico. 

H. R.2372. Representative WILLIAM LEMKE: To regulate interstate 
and foreign commerce in agricultural products; to prevent unfair 
competition; to provide for the orderly marketing of such products; 
to promote the general welfare by assuring an abundant and per- 
manent supply of such products by securing to the producers a 
minimum price of not less than cost of production; and for other 
purposes, January 12, 1939. (Committee on Agriculture.) 

H. R. 2386. Representative Ropert Ramspeck: To amend the act 
entitled “An act to provide for the establishment of a national 
employment system and for cooperation with the States in the 
promotion of such system, and for other purposes,” as amended, by 
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extending the scope of services thereunder, and for other purposes. 
(Committee on Labor.) 

H. R. 2422, Representative Marvin Jones: To provide for the fur- 
ther development of cooperative agricultural extension work; Janu- 
ary 12, 1939. (Committee on Agriculture.) 

H. R. 2990. Representative Mary T. Norron: To amend the act 
entitled “An act to establish a Civilian Conservation Corps, and for 
other purposes,” approved June 28, 1937, as amended; August 1, 
1939, passed the Senate. In accordance with declarations of Mr. 
Fechner, Director of the C. C. C. camps, there will be employed 
over 300,000 workers. The House appropriated $295,000,000 for said 


PE R. 3232. tative HENRY B. STEAGALL: To amend the 
National Housing Act clarifying the right to insure any mortgage 
providing that the amount of the principal and obligations of all 
mortgages shall not exceed $6,000,000,000 at any one time. To 
conduct its business in any State, District of Columbia, Alaska, 
Hawaii, or Puerto Rico, with one or more offices, one of which 
shall be designated as the principal office (Committee on Banking 
and Currency). 

H. R. 3517. Representative WILLIAM H. LARRABEE: To promote a 
general welfare through appropriation of funds to assist the States 
and Territories in providing more effective programs of public 
education (in which bill Puerto Rico is included). The work will 
start with an appropriation beginning with $40,000,000 until 1945, 
which will reach the sum of $140,000,000, to be distributed among 
the States. (The term “States” includes Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico.) 

H. R. 3800. Representative Marvin Jones: To amend section 8 
(e) of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, as 
amended (Committee on Agriculture and Forestry). 

H. R. 4278. Representative BEVERLY M. VINCENT: To authorize 
the Secretary of the Navy to proceed with the construction of cer- 
tain public works, and for other purposes. (This bill passed in 
the Senate and was finally approved.) Maj. Gen. H. H, Ar- 
nold, Chief of the Air Corps, in his statement before the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs said that the construction of the new 
bases will require a new base in Puerto Rico, two new bases in 
the United States, and additional bases in Hawall and Alaska. 
“With the completion of these bases we will have those air-force 
units so located that they can carry out their mission of the air 
defense of the continental limits of the United States and Pan- 
ama.” Maj. Gen. R. Beck, Jr., Assistant Chief of Staff, stated 
that, “Briefly expressed in terms of manpower, this plan provides 
for the expansion of our forces in the continental United States, 
including Alaska and Puerto Rico, into a force of approximately 
1,000,000 enlisted men and the necessary complement of commis- 
sioned officers,” For the construction of buildings, purchase of 
accessories, etc., Puerto Rico will receive $9,300,000, 

H. R. 5219. Representative Epwarp T. TAYLOR: Second Deficiency 
Act for 1939. This bill was approved. Originally, the bill had a 
grant of $3,000,000 for Puerto Rico (debate, Mar. 22, 1939, CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 3123), but only $1,000,000 was granted. 

H. R. 6406. Representative Mary T. Norton: Amendments to 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1939 (Committee on Labor). Mr. 
Icuesias’ remarks, Unemployed, Low Wages, and Business in Puerto 
Rico, Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 930. Fair Labor 
Standards Act in Puerto Rico, Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, page 1129. Conditions of Labor in Puerto Rico, Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 1922. 

H. R. 6470. Representative JOSEPH E. Casry: To provide a planned 
program for the relief of unemployment by affording opportunities 

or employment upon a public-works program to persons unable 
2 ee private employment, May 23, 1939 (Committee on Appro- 
priations). 

H. R. 6635. Representative ROBERT L. Dovcutron: On Social Se- 
curity Act. Puerto Rico has been included in titles I, V, VI, and X 
and in other measures like the vocational rehabilitation for the 
blind. Conference report, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, pages 11088, 
11089, and 11090. 

H. R. 7234. Representative Frank CARLSON: To provide a civil 
government for Puerto Rico. (By request.) July 14, 1939. (Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs.) 

H. J. Res. 326. Representative Epwarp T. TAYLOR: Relief and Work 
Relief and Public Appropriation Act, 1939. (Public, No. 24.) In 
this law there is a grant of $7,000,000 for the use of the Puerto Rico 
reconstruction administration. 

H. R. 6197. Representative LEO KOCIALKOWSKI: Creating the Puerto 
Rico Water Resources Authority, and for other purposes. (Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs.) In the session of the committee where 
this bill was discussed it was decided to allow the measure to go 
over until the next session. 


MISCELLANEOUS MENTION OF PUERTO RICO IN THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, SEVENTY-SIXTH CONGRESS 

Nomination of the Resident Commissioner of Puerto Rico to the 
Committees on Insular Affairs, Labor, and Agriculture. CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, January 18, 1939, pages 440-441. 

Extension of remarks by Representative REED of New York, Cuban 
Reciprocity (?) Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 122. 

Senator Krno’s debate, in reference to sugar quota, March 23, 1939, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, pages 3173 and 3174. 

Debate of Representative Lord in regard to Cuban and Puerto 
Rican sugar quota, March 23, 1939, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 
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Comparative table, Sugar Act of 1987 and S. 69, showing quota for 
each area and increase or decrease therein. Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, page 1440. 

Debate of Mr. CUMMINGS in reference to sugar quota, January 18, 
1939. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, pages 446-449. 

Conference report on Social Security Act, August 4, 1939. CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, August 4, 1939, pages 11088, 11089, and 11090. 

And other reports and bills mentioning Puerto Rico to help the 
People of the island. 

BILLS WHICH WERE INTRODUCED IN PAST CONGRESSES AND WERE REINTRO- 
DUCED IN THE SEVENTY-SIXTH CONGRESS 


H. R. 1480, to amend sections 13 and 19 of the act of March 2, 
1917, entitled “An act to provide a civil government for Puerto Rico, 
Attain’, other purposes,” January 5, 1937 (Committee on Insular 

H. R. 11003, to amend section 13 of the act of March 2, 1917, en- 
titled “An act to provide a civil government for Puerto Rico, and 
zor Wee purposes, February 7, 1936 (Committee on Insular 


H. R. 5899, to extend the Irrigation Act, approved June 17, 1902, 
to Puerto Rico, March 24, 1937 (Committee on Irrigation). 

H. R. 10786, creating the Puerto Rico Water Resources Authority, 
soa 55 other purposes, May 31, 1938 (Committee on Insular 

airs). 

H. R. 6524, to amend the act of August 14, 1935, entitled “Social 
Security Act,” to extend titles V and VI to Puerto Rico, April 20, 
1937 (Ways and Means Committee). 

The Commissioner was requested by many natives of the island 
to clarify the American citizenship law so that it may include all 
Puerto Ricans born on the island of alien parentage, in order that 
they may be considered as citizens of the United States. 


Answer of Federal Home Loan Bank Board and 
Nugent Fallon, of Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation, That Government Funds 
Were Used for Private Transportation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 22, 1939 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, on June 19 the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. CHmurcH] charged in a speech that Mr. 
Nugent Fallon, of the Federal Savings & Loan Insurance 
Corporation, used funds of the Government for week-end 
trips to his home. The following day, acting as chairman 
of the Committee on Expenditures, I called upon the Chair- 
man of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, Hon. John H. 
Fahey, for a statement concerning the charges of Mr. CHURCH. 

Under the permission granted by the House I will include 
Mr. Fahey’s reply as well as a memorandum to the Board 
signed by Mr. Fallon. 

The communication was accompanied by a detailed state- 
ment of 44 trips referred to by the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr, Crunch! in his remarks, explaining the purpose of each 
trip. I do not feel justified, in view of the letter of Mr. Fahey 
and Mr. Fallon’s memorandum, to burden the Recorp with 
the detailed statement referred to. 

The letter of Mr. Fahey and the memorandum of Mr. 
Fallon follow: 

FEDERAL Home Loan Bank Boarp, 
Washington, July 20, 1939. 
Hon. JOHN J. COCHRAN, 


Chairman, Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments, House of Representatives. 

My Dran Mr. Cocuran: In response to your recent request for 
information relative to charges made by Congressman CHURCH, of 
Illinois, that Nugent Fallon, general manager of the Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Insurance Corporation, used funds of the United 
States for week-end trips home, I beg to forward to you herewith 
a detailed report of the trips taken by Mr. Fallon to which Con- 
gressman CHURCH referred in the remarks printed on page 10510 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of June 19, 1939. 

Mr. Fallon has been general manager of the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation since 1935. For a long period he was 
the only executive official directing the work of this Corporation, 
and in that connection he was called upon to travel extensively in 
response to the demands of institutions wishing to be informed as 
to what the insurance by Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Cor- 
poration represented and what steps they should take to qualify. 
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It should also be explained that in many of the States legisla- 
tion was necessary in connection with the granting of insurance 
for the protection of the Corporation and also to provide proper 
eligibility for institutions operating under State laws. Because of 
the demands upon his time in Washington, which necessitated his 
being here regularly a considerable part of each week, it was neces- 
sary in most cases for Mr. Fallon to make his trips to the fleld at 
week ends. In meeting the requests of the institutions interested 
in the insurance program it was necessary for members of the 
Board and others of the organization to assist Mr. Fallon from 
time to time, and this work also involved the presidents and other 
officials of the 12 regional banks of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
System. Im developing the work of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, night and Sunday meetings have been common with all 
those in the organization of the Federal Savings and Loan Insur- 
ance Corporation, as well as the Home Owners’ Loan Co! tion, 
the Federal Home Loan Bank System, and the Federal Sav: and 
Loan Association. 

In addition to the detailed memoranda with reference to trips 
made by Mr. Fallon, I also enclose a statement from him filed with 
the Board which refers to the suggestions made by Mr. CHURCH that 
these trips made by Mr. Fallon were really for the purpose of being 
at a home owned by him in New York in Forest Hills, Long Island, 
and one which he rented for his family during the summer at 
Swampscott, Mass. 

The questions raised by Congressman CHURCH in his statement 
on the floor of the House were taken up with the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board last year by the General Accounting Office. At 
that time they were looked into and a statement relative to them 
filed with the General Accounting Office. this, none of 
these travel expenditures were disallowed by the Acting Comptroller 
General of the United States, nor was any further inquiry made of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board concerning the matter. 

I regret that this material is so voluminous, but you will, I am 
sure, appreciate that it covers a period of considerable length. If 
you desire anything more, or there are any points which you feel 
need further explanation, we will be glad to supply the additional 
information as promptly as possible. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jonn H. Faner, Chairman, 


MEMORANDUM 
FEDERAL SAVINGS & LOAN INSURANCE CORPORATION 


July 19, 1939. 
To the Members of the Board. 
From Nugent Fallon. 

Complying with your request, I herewith submit a detailed reply 
to the charges made against me, as general manager of the Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation, by Representative 
Cuurcn, of Illinois, June 19, 1939, as reported in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, No. 122, volume 84. 

To substantiate his charges, Mr. CHURCH sets forth in the Rec- 
orp a list of 44 items of travel performed by me during the period 
from December 11, 1935, to September 6, 1938. 

I am submitting a full explanation of each item so recorded, and 
at the same time wish to register a complete and emphatic denial 
to Mr. Chunch's accusations that I at any time applied Govern- 
ment travel funds or devoted Government time to personal pleasure 
or convenience or to personal business. 

Mr. Crunch asserts that I have defrauded the Government and 
that an excessive amount of my official travel was made on week 
ends to New York and Boston. He alleges that I own homes in 
New York City and Swampscott, Mass., and concludes, without ever 
attempting to verify his conclusions or even attempting to consult 
me or my office, that these trips were for pleasure or private profit 
at Government expense. 

Before proceeding to give the facts about each official trip taken 
by me since I became the general manager of our Insurance Cor- 
poration, let me, for your convenience, give a brief general 
summary. 

I became general manager of the Federal Savings and Loan Insur- 
ance Corporation December 1, 1935. 

At that time I maintained my residence at an apartment hotel 
here in Washington on a yearly rental. I also paid for the main- 
tenance of a home for my family at 74 Greenway Terrace, Forest 
Hills, Long Island, N. Y. 

Except for the winter period 1935-36 the Forest Hills house has 
either been closed or rented, and is now rented. Since October 1, 
1936, my family, with me, has maintained permanent residence in 
Washington, D. C. 

Ihave never owned a house in Swampscott, Mass., as alleged, but 
each year during the short summer season I have rented a house 
there. 

Because of the volume of work in the northeastern area, I made 
many official trips both to New York and Boston. If at or near 
either place while on business, it was only natural that I should 
spend my nights there when these houses were open. But every 
hour spent at either place or devoted to private pleasure or personal 
business during a Government workday was on annual leave, for 
which appropriate leave slips were signed and recorded. Forty-three 
days of such leave is noted on records covering the period to 
which Mr. CHURCH refers. 
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Many of my trips were made on week ends because there was no 
other time I could spare from my duties at Washington. Rather 
than being guilty of defrauding the Government, I was sacrificing 
my own rest period and convenience in its behalf. Wherever a 
Sunday or holiday was involved and my own convenience alone 
was served, no per diem was claimed. 

Mr. Crronch did not explain that I made 73 trips in the period 
from 1935 to 1938, and that 29 of them were to other parts of the 
country than the Northeast. Many of these and some of those 
listed as Boston and New York trips were long and arduous journeys 
touching several States. 

There is no mystery, however, as to why the majority of my trips 
were to the eight Northeastern States. Two of the twelve regional 
banks are located in New York and Boston. Twenty percent of the 
population of the country, with 30 percent of the Nation's savings 
and loan activities, carried on by institutions with assets of 
$1,696,000,000, rests in the eight States covered on my New York 
and Boston trips; 90 percent of the mutual savings bank assets, 
totaling more than $11,500,000,000, are in that territory; in Mas- 
sachusetts it was n to convert cooperative banks to Fed- 
eral savings and loan associations before they could be insured 
by the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation; the com- 
plex building and loan situation in New Jersey is too well known 
to need elaboration. The New York area and the New England 
States demanded all the personal attention which I, as general 
re of the Insurance Corporation, could devote to them and 

0. A 

Massachusetts maintains the only State insurance similar to 
ours, and New York has seriously considered a State plan of savings 
and loan insurance. 

This was the region in which I had spent most of my business 
life, where I had the best contacts, and where I was of most value 
to the Corporation. I succeeded in pressing into service other 
Officials of the Bank Board and its agencies to help solve problems 
in other sections, where they qualified better than I, while giving 
my special attention to the eight Northeastern States. 

From the day I became General Manager of the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation to the present time, the Corpo- 
ration has grown in capital and reserves from a figure of $100,350,000 
to $118,054,000; our membership during that same period grew from 
approximately 1,050 insured institutions, with assets of approxi- 
mately 8610, 000,000, to 2,165 insured institutions, with assets of 
$2,300,000,000, safeguarding the savings of 2,350,000 investors. 

The business in the territory where Mr. CHURCH questions my 
travel grew during the same period from 63 insured institutions, 
with assets of $97,234,000, to 205 insured institutions, with assets 
of $348,020,000, and is still expanding. 

My personal efforts certainly had something to do with this 


progress in an area where problems were more demanding than in 
any other section of the United States. 

In fairness, we must remember that for 2 years of the period 
referred to by Mr. CHuncn I was the sole executive officer of the 
Corporation. 

Following is a tabulation by years of the time spent in official 
travel on my part: 


Number of months 


Now, fortunately, I have some assistance, and with the growing 
problem of liquidations, I am able, as the record shows, to steadily 
reduce my travel, although total travel on the Corporation's busi- 
ness continues to grow substantially. I list below the official trips 
made by my assistants since their appointments: 

Oscar R. Kreutz, deputy general manager: 


Number of months 


With no such assistance in the difficult days of early education, 
introduction, and expansion by and of the Insurance Corporation, 
it must be remembered that extensive travel represented a hardship, 
overtime, and expense for me. With only voluntary executive 
assistance for fleld work, it must be apparent both why I devoted 
most of my time and personal effort to nearby territory, close to my 
office and my superiors, and why I was forced to.do much of my 
travel at night and over week ends, 
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A detailed 12cord and explanation of each of my trips during the 
riod dealt with by Mr. CuHurcH and a summary is appended. May 
respectfully direct special attention to the large number of trips 
on which I was accompanied. 
NUGENT FALLON, 


SUMMARY PREPARED BY MR, FALLON 


Regarding the charges that I own a home at 74 Greenway Ter- 
race, Forest Hills, New York City, and a summer home at 135 Beach 
Bluff Avenue, Swampscott, Mass., I wish to state that my family has 
made its home in Washington, D. C., since October 1936. The home 
in New York referred to has been rented or closed since the first 
of June 1936. I own no home in Swampscott, Mass., and never 
have. I rent for a short period each year the house referred to at 
135 Beach Bluff Avenue, Swampscott, Mass., while I maintain my 
domicile in Washington. 

My reference to the Champlain meeting and golf playing in the 

mentioned in connection with voucher No. 525 is merely 
the evidence of my feeling that the meeting was not as serious in 
purpose as it might have been. I do not play golf. 

I note from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD there is listed a part of a 
telegram sent to me as follows: “* Mr. Kreutz hopes you 
can discuss field work and kid with Larogue.” This telegram 
actually was sent reading, “Mr. Kreutz hopes you can discuss field 
work and Kidd with LaRoque.” Mr. Kidd was a prospective field 
employee whom we were considering at that time. Mr. LaRoque 
is the president of the Federal Home Loan Bank of Winston-Salem, 

Mr. CHURCH quotes a telegram sent by Mr. Kreutz to Mr. Hawkin- 
son July 11, 1936, reserving a room at the Kansas City Club for 
me and infers that the trip was in connection with a meeting of 
representatives of various savings and loan associations. The 
meeting in question was ordered by the Board and was attended 
by Mr. B. H. Wooten, deputy governor, and me, with the manage- 
ment of one association and our own examiners on a matter of 
supervision. This trip was fully reported. 

I note a search by the General Accounting Office of various hotel 
registers, based probably on the fact that I took a taxi to the hotel 
in question. It is my understanding that I am permitted, on ar- 
rival in a city, to take a taxi to a hotel or to a Federal home 
loan bank, or to an association with which I am doing business. 
I am entitled to a taxi to the railroad station. It is my practice 
to utilize this privilege whenever I have to go to a hotel to lodge or 
to meet people or for breakfast or for any other purpose and I do 
not always stop at the hotel to which I take a taxi. I seek reason- 
able lodgings, for which I pay, and which I reach by walking 
or by transportation other than at Government expense. At no 
time have I ever used Government money for my own pleasure, 
business, or convenience. 

During the period under discussion 73 trips were made and where 
there was the slightest doubt of conflict of private convenience and 
Government business, leave was taken for the full period in ques- 
tion and to a total of 43 days. In addition, where a holiday or 
Sunday was involved and my own convenience alone was served, no 
per diem was claimed. 

The s, generally for travel in connection with the work 
of the tion are: 

1. To develop and look after the business of the Insurance Cor- 
poration. 

2. To effect personal contact with State banking departments, 
building and loan league leaders, leaders of the building and loan 
industry and allied industries, and officers and directors of indi- 
vidual associations. 

3. To supervise the conduct of insured associations and to scruti- 
nize associations contemplating insurance and to attend meetings 
and discussions of insurance problems in various areas. 

4. To deal with liquidations and the prevention of defaults 
which would lead to liquidations. 


Tommy Corcoran 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GUY L. MOSER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


ARTICLE FROM THE WASHINGTON STAR AND THE WASHING- 
TON HERALD 
Mr. MOSER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 


marks in the Recorp, I insert the following news item ap- 
pearing in the Washington Herald, June 11, 1938, and the 
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Washington Star, issue of Sunday, June 12, 1938, as written 
by William M. Pinkerton, Associated Press staff writer: 


“TOMMY THE CORK” TRIES TO Do Jon or 10 Men, Enns Ur WiTH 
8—PRESIDENT’s Amn Keeps Fit, THOUGH, AND PLAYS AS Harp As 
He Worxs—New SKIING MANEUVER His GREATEST FEAT or Tran 

(By William M. Pinkerton, Associated Press Staff Writer) 

When Thomas G. Corcoran, “Tommy the Cork,” pauses in his 
long days of labor for President Roosevelt, he muses on five jobs 
he’d like to have. 

None of these jobs is political in the “running for office” sense. 
He disclaims political ambition. Instead, he expects some day to 
return to the Wall Street law firm from which he came. 

The man who rose from an unnoticed legal job in Herbert 
Hoover's R. F. C. to White House handy man—speech writer, legal 
adviser, political strategist, and ear-to-the-ground informant— 
would like most, at 37, to become: 

Forest warden on top Mount Carrigan in New Hampshire. 

Head of the civil service, with authority to set up a career service 
of trained personnel like the British have. 

Leader of the Boy Scouts of America. 

Chief of Federal conservation work. 

A coordinator to fit youth coming out of college into its first 
jobs; to gear educated manpower into the kind of work each indi- 
vidual is suited to do. 

The one job he's really intent on is the last. 

Already he has done much work in fitting young lawyers out of 
Harvard into their first jobs. In New York he ran the law school’s 
placement bureau, bringing brilliant graduates and prosperous 
alumni together. In Washington he found Government work for 
many other promising legal minds. 

He believes the average college graduate flounders for 5 years 
before he finds his place in the modern world. 

His own example: Mr. Corcoran didn’t “find himself” in the legal 
3 until he was nearly 30. His grandfather was a sea captain 
at 19. 

For years Mr. Corcoran served the administration in some of its 
hardest fights with the “passion for anonymity” which President 
Roosevelt has asked of his confidential assistants. 

Lately he has become the center of a political argument. Senator 
WHEELER (Democrat), of Montana, named Mr. Corcoran among “a 
little group of men” whom he charged with marking antiadminis- 
tration Democrats for “oblivion.” 

Mr. Corcoran’s associates in the administration say his work is not 
different from that of the regular White House secretariat. One 
said the President used Mr. Corcoran as any corporation head would 
use a trusted aide. 

Mr. Roosevelt himself laughed loudly at the furore, and said 
Peon opponents were trying to set up Mr. Corcoran as a 

eyman. 

Meanwhile this graying, youngish man, with twinkling eyes, 
tanned countenance, and a small mouth that breaks into a smile 
much like the President's own, works on at a pace that amazes 
Washington, 2 

Assured of a job, when he wants one, in the New York law firm 
where he started, Mr. Corcoran plunges into battles which others 
might sidestep. He will stay, he has indicated, as long as he can be 
of service to the President. 

Mr. Corcoran, the son of a Pawtucket, R. I., lawyer, gained his 
knowledge of the law and public life from close association with a 
succession of outstanding men. The names of the men under whom 
he served sum up his career: 

Felix Frankfurter, the Harvard law professor. 

The late Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, of the Supreme Court. 

Joseph Cotton, “the best strategist in New York.” 

George Franklin, a prominent corporation lawyer on Wall Street. 

Eugene Meyer, chairman of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion under President Hoover. 

Jesse Jones, present Chairman of the R. F. C. 

Dean Acheson, a former Under Secretary of the Treasury. 

Raymond Moley, New Deal adviser. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

He gets into his office at 10:30 or 11 a. m. in the morning and 
goes immediately into a round of interviews, phone calls, appoint- 
ments, and study that often ends far after midnight. 

“He tries to do the work of 10 men,” said an associate, “and does 
the work of 8.” 

Once he could work through one job at a time, centering his 
energies on the task at hand. Thus he collaborated with Benjamin 
Cohen in writing the Securities and Exchange Act, bucked opposi- 
tion to the bill, both from Wall Street and from within the admin- 
istration, helped win enough votes to put it through Congress, and 
then defended it from litigation. 

Now he works on several fronts at once. When a fight is hot, 
friends say, Mr. Corcoran gets the signal. 

He is the President’s “outside” man, a roving trouble shooter, 
legal source book, and weather vane of political winds. He's in and 
out of the White House during the day, but has no office there. 

His headquarters are in an office on the tenth floor of the R. F. C. 
Building. But he also has a resting place in the suite assigned to 
his legal partner, Mr. Cohen, at the Interior Department. 

Friends say Mr. Corcoran declares he “practices law by ear” these 
days. Pressed by his many duties, he sometimes phones his friends 
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among Government lawyers for quick opinions on legal points. He 
knows what man is expert in each field of the law. 

Much as he drives himself at his job, Mr. Corcoran keeps himself 
in trim physical condition. 

“Look at this,” he exclaimed to a friend recently, He tugged 
at his sagging, empty vest; then flapped his baggy pants back and 
forth with his hands. 

“A year ago I re oe 220 pounds, now I'm down to 174. I just 
made up my mind I was putting on too much weight.” 

When the pressure of Government chores becomes too great, 
Mr. Corcoran hurries off to the mountains or to the woods. He once 
was a guide in the Canadian wilds and he scorns beach-lolling 
vacations. 

He plays as hard as he works and counts this year’s great achieve- 
ment the mastery of a difficult skiing maneuver. This is his 
ski history: 

The first year he broke his face so badly an insurance company 
paid him $600. The second year he broke his knee. The third 
year he broke his ankle, and this year he learned the Christiana. 

Mr. Corcoran avoids the formal round of cocktail parties, dinners, 
and balls that Washington officialdom dotes on. 

No hostess can pin him down for an evening. When he goes 
at all, he arrives when he can and leaves when he will. If he 
finds a serious discussion that interests him, he may stay late. 

But he prefers occasional informal gatherings where he can 
bring his accordion and sing out sailor chanties and Irish folk 
songs. The President is one of his chanty fans. 

He's a fine musician at the piano, too, but can't understand 
swing music. 

He dresses in grays and browns, but doesn’t bother much about 
clothes. He buys five or six suits at a time—all the same model— 
to avoid the bother of trips to the tailor. 


Mr. Speaker, as a member of the House Committee on the 
Civil Service, certain articles on subjects concerning the 
civil service have been heretofore placed in the RECORD. 
These with my own remarks uttered from the floor of the 
House in debate on the reorganization bill when it was 
recommitted on April 8, 1938, prompt the inclusion of the 
foregoing news comment among those assembled for future 
use and reference. 


We Spend for Defense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my own remarks in the Recorp, I would like to call atten- 
tion to figures just compiled by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House. These figures indicate that this year’s 
appropriations will exceed those of last year’s regular appro- 
priations by approximately $1,078,600,000. 

In analyzing this year’s appropriations and the increases 
made by the Seventy-sixth Congress, one significant fact 
looms largest. This is that this Congress has endeavored 
to put our national-defense machine in proper order for 
any upset in world affairs. 

A close check of the appropriation increases reveals that 
more than that total amount was increased in the appro- 
priations for agriculture and national defense. The appro- 
priations for these two branches totaled $1,174,800,000, or 
almost $100,000,000 more alone than the total increase of 
all regular appropriations for the entire Government. 

For simple figuring note these following increases: 


[Millions of dollars] 


Agriculture and farm security—— 448.7 
Commodity Credit Corporation for crop loans 119.0 
Army-Navy defense program ~ 498.9 
Army engineers for river-harbor and flood control 108.2 

TORS oa wan naw a pc ee tp TES 


There will be those who complain strongly of excessive 
expenditures, yet I feel that world conditions completely 
justify the above increases over last year’s expenditures. If 
we are to have our house in proper order for a crisis, we 
cannot wait until war may engulf all of the Old World. 
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if such a war should come, and in the light of present events 
it might begin any day, our safety would demand that we 
protect America with a real program of preparedness. I feel 
that it is good business now to prepare for any eventuality 
and put not only our military-defense machine in order but 
to protect also our farm economy. 

Our preparation is made necessary because of uncertainty 
abroad and world trade conditions that are the most perilous 
of more than a half century. No one can deny that our 
farm economy is the basis of national security, both in times 
of peace and of war; and so Congress, this session, through 
parity payments and through restoring the capital stock of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation for crop loans, has pro- 
tected this basic industry in a way and at a cost that in the 
era of free-flowing trade would not have been necessary. 

The farm appropriations, totaling $1,194,500,000 for agri- 
culture and parity payments, and the $119,000,000 appropri- 
ated for protection of farm prices through the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, should insure our farmers against dis- 
aster, even in the event of a European war that would further 
disturb world trade. 

Neither can one criticize the large amount that this Con- 
gress appropriated for rearmament, which totaled $1,505,- 
200,000. This, too, was made necessary by world conditions 
that force us to be ready for any eventuality. Much of this 
money so appropriated will not be spent in the coming 12 
months, yet a carefully planned program executed over a 
period of years in peacetime will result in a much greater 
efficiency and economy than if entered upon if and when a 
European war should start. 

Thus I doubt that even the most economically minded will 
question the $489,900,000 increase granted by this Congress 
for national defense. 

The splendid work being done by the Corps of Army En- 
gineers on our rivers and harbors and in flood-control work, 
too, is not open to question. True the appropriation of 
$305,200,000 for this work is an increase of $108,200,000 above 
last year’s figures, yet the devastation wrought by floods over 
a short period of years destroys property worth far more than 
this amount. 

While I would have desired many of the other appropria- 
tions in the regular departments to have been far lower than 
the final appropriation figure, I feel that this Congress was 
justified in its preparedness program and that the money 
appropriated for national defense—for the Army and Navy, 
the farms of America, and on our rivers and harbors—was 
wisely spent. And I feel that their expenditure will protect 
and insulate us against the ravages that a European war 
would cause. 


Aviation’s Thirtieth Anniversary—America’s First 
Airplane Purchase 30 Years Ago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ERNEST LUNDEEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1939 


VARIOUS NEWSPAPER ARTICLES 


Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. President, the press today is filled 
with thousands of articles commemorating aviation’s thirtieth 
anniversary. I am placing a few of these articles, with the 
Senate’s permission, in the permanent RECORD: 

AVIATION's ANNIVERSARY 
[From the Washington Star of August 1, 1939] 


Army TO SHOW PUBLIC Rapio-CoNTROLLED PLANE TOMORROW—DAYTON 
CELEBRATION OF Am Corps’ THIRTIETH BIRTHDAY TO FEATURE 
“UNVEILING” 

The first public demonstration of the Army Air Corps’ new radio- 
controlled airplane, a revolutionary development in the training 
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of air and ground troops, will be a feature of the celebration at 
Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, tomorrow of the thirtieth anniversary of 
5 oe of the first Army airplane and the birth of military 
aviation. 

Development of the radio-controlled airplane, which can be taken 
off, put through various flight maneuvers, flown back to its home 
airdrome, and landed through operation from the ground of radio- 
actuated controls, without the presence of personnel in the plane, 
is a long step toward the solution of several vital problems of air 
defense and the training of air and ground personnel, particularly 
in defense against air attack. 

The development of the radio-controlled airplane was begun 
several years ago by the United States Navy and has been carried 
to completion jointly by the Navy and the Army Air Corps Ma- 
terial Division at Wright Field. Parallel developments have been 
carried on in England and the British military and naval services 
recently began extensive target work with a small radio-controlled 
airplane which they call the Queen Bee. 

The radio-controlled airplane is of particular value in the train- 
ing of infantry, cavalry, feid artillery, and coast artillery in the 
use of small arms against low- flying aircraft and in the training 
of pursuit pilots in aerial machine gun fire. 

ONE-THIRD NORMAL SIZE 


The radio-controlled airplane as developed for the Air Corps is 
about one-third the size of the normal Army pursuit airplane. It 
has a wing span of 12 feet, this small size increasing its value 
for target purposes. Many of the gasoline-powered model airplanes 
built and operated by American boys are of 7-foot span, a few 
running as large as 9-foot span. 

For aerial target work, the Army hitherto has used a fabric cone 
or sleeve towed on a long line behind an airplane. This has proved 
unsatisfactory because it cannot be maneuvered, and for other 


reasons. 

During the Wright Field demonstration Army Air Corps posts 
throughout the United States will hold open house, and squadrons 
of the general headquarters air force will make flights over cities 
and towns in many parts of the country, taking off simultaneously 
from nine air stations at 11 a m. on signal from President Roose- 


t. 
The National Capital will be visited by a formation of pursuit 
airplanes from the second wing, Langley Field, Va, 


EXERCISES AT SMITHSONIAN 


The local celebration also will include exercises at 10 a. m. 
beneath the wings of the first Army airplane in the aircraft collec- 
tion of the Smithsonian Institution. Col. H. H. C. Richards, Army 
Air Corps, will describe the history of this famous airplane, for- 
mally purchased by the War Department August 2, 1909, from the 
Wright brothers. The original plane completed its acceptance trials 
with a 14-mile round-trip flight from Fort Myer, Va., to Alexandria, 
Va., at an average speed of 42 miles per hour, earning the Wrights 
a $5,000 bonus above the $25,000 contract price. On this flight 
the plane was fiown by Orville Wright and carried Lt. Benjamin D. 
Foulois as a passenger on his first flight. Lieutenant Foulois, who 
later became chief of the Air Corps, with the rank of major gen- 
eral, now is retired and makes his home at Ventnor, N. J. He is 
to participate in the Wright Field ceremonies. 

Following the exercises at the Museum, which will be under the 
auspices of the Early Birds, headed by Mrs. Alys McKey Bryant, 
early Wright airplane pilot, those attending the exercises will go 
to the parade ground at Fort Myer for a reenactment of the Fort 
Myer-Alexandria flight by a modern Army airplane from Bolling 
Field. The plane will dip a wing over the parade ground in salute 
before retracing the 14-mile course of the flight of 30 years ago. 

The local exercises will close with a luncheon at the home of 
Mrs. Bryant, 2306 Massachusetts Avenue NW., to be attended by 
members of the Early Birds and Air Corps representatives. 

Descriptions of the exercises at Wright Field, which will include 
performance trials of standard Army combat airplanes, flights by 
tactical squadrons, and a reunion of pioneer military and commer- 
cial pilots, will be broadcast by ground and air observers over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System from 3:30 to 4 o'clock. 

Maj. Gen. Henry H. Arnold, Chief of Air Corps, will make an 
anniversary radio talk from Chicago at 6:45 o’clock today over 
the National Broadcasting Co. system. 


[From the New York Times of August 1, 1939] 


Army FLIERS READY FOR NATIONAL SHow—Crarr WILL Soar From 
MITCHEL AND OTHER FIELDS TOMORROW FOR FORMATION TouRs— 
Raplo FLIGHT AT DAYTON—PACIFIC COAST WILL DEFEND Am AT- 
TACK, OBSERVING THIRTIETH YEAR OF MILITARY AVIATION 
WASHINGTON, July 31.—On a signal from President Roosevelt at 

noon, daylight time, Wednesday, 15 bombers will take off from 

Mitchel Field, N. Y. on a route that will take them over twenty-odd 

New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and New England cities and 

back, in observance of the thirtieth anniversary of the Army’s first 

purchase of a military airplane, it was announced today by the War 

Department. 

Points to be covered by the Army bombers include Albany, Sche- 
nectady, Utica, Syracuse, and Binghamton, as well as New York 
City; Bridgeport, New Haven, and Hartford, Conn.; and Camden, 
Trenton, and New Brunswick, N. J. i 

The Mitchel Field formation will be part of a national celebration 
which will include other formation flights and events in other parts 
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of the country. A formation of 15 pursuit planes from Selfridge 
Field, Mich., will visit Wheeling, W. Va.; Washington, Pittsburgh, 
Franklin, and Oil City, Pa.; Jamestown, Buffalo and Dunkirk, N. V.; 
Erie, Pa.; Youngstown, Akron, Cleveland, and Fremont, Ohio, and 
Detroit, Mich. 

RADIO PLANE TO BE DEMONSTRATED 


At Wright Field, Dayton, a thousand leaders and pioneers in the 
aviation industry will be gathered to witness the first public demon- 
stration of the Army Air Corps’ new radio-controlled airplane, as 
well as performance trials of standard combat equipment and 
1 by tactical squadrons. 

n announcing the program for the day the War Department said 
Maj. Gen. Henry H. Arnold, Chief of the Army Air Corps, and him- 
self a pioneer in military aviation, had issued invitations to all 
pilots who were flying prior to 1912 to join in the Wright Field 
reunion as guests of the Air Corps. 

Descriptions of the exercises by observers on the ground and in 
the air will be broadcast from Dayton by the Columbia Broadcasting 
System over its Nation-wide network. 

Development of the radio-controlled airplane, which can be taken 
off, put through various flight maneuvers, flown back to its home 
airdrome, and landed through the operation from the ground of 
radio-actuated controls without the presence of Army personnel in 
the plane is a long step toward the solution of several vital problems 
of air defense and the training of air and ground personnel. No 
program has yet been announced for employment of this radio- 
controlled airplane. 

RECORDS MADE IN TRIALS 


Combat aircraft performance trials conducted during the past 
10 days, in accordance with requirements of the Fédération Aero- 
noutique Internationale, have resulted in the establishment of a 
number of new national aircraft records. Although results of the 
calibration by the National Bureau of Standards of barographs car- 
ried during the flights have not yet been announced by the National 
Aeronautic Association, the unofficial readings indicate graphically 
the tremendous strides which have been made in development of 
the military airplane since August 2, 1909. 

During its acceptance trials the Army’s first airplane exceeded 
all expectations by making a round-trip flight over a 7-mile course 
from Fort Myer to Alexandria, Va., at an average speed of 42 miles 
per hour, carrying one passenger but no other pay load. During 
the progress of the trials of the past few days a standard Boeing 
flying fortress bombardment airplane carried a pay load of 11,023 
pounds over a 1,242.7-mile course at an average speed of 200.12 
miles per hour. A similar load was carried to an indicated altitude 
of 23,800 feet. 

GREAT SPEED ATTAINED TODAY 


During a recent transcontinental flight an Air Corps experimental 
pursuit airplane at times attained a speed of more than 420 miles 
per hour—10 times that of the plane of 1909. 

In the Wednesday celebration high ranking officers of the Army 
Air Corps and members of the General Staff will watch with 
great interest a series of maneuvers on the Pacific coast involving 
the solution of a war problem calling for the defense of 1,500 miles 
of seacoast and thousands of square miles of coastal frontier from 
an enemy attack by air. 

The test will be both practical and novel, with the civilian popu- 
lation joining with pursuit, attack, and bombardment squadrons of 
the G. H. Q. air force stationed at March and Hamilton Fields, 
Calif., in working out the problem. 

Civilians will participate through operation of an aircraft-warn- 
ing net and so become the eyes of the defending air force. The 
net will consist of civilian observation stations 8 miles apart 
throughout the threatened area, from the Mexican to the Canadian 
border. 


Am Lines Topay 
[From the New York World-Telegram of July 31, 1939] 
UNITED'S GIGANTIC PLANES Cob Cross UNITED STATES IN Two 


JumMPs—' Be FLIGHT ENGINEER ABOARD, BESIDES PILOTS, 
STEWARDESS, STEWARD 


(By Maj. Al Williams, Scripps-Howard aviation writer) 


The big planes are coming into service, all right—4-engined, 42 
passengers, weighing 66,000 pounds, and costing $500,000 each. 

W. A. Patterson, president of United Air Lines, so notified the 
executives of Air Lines, American Airlines, Pan American, 
and T. W, A. all of whom are parties with United Air Lines to a 
contract with the Douglas Aircraft Co. for construction of an experi- 
mental plane of this type, on which tests have recently been 
completed, 

The new transport giants are the DC-4’s, and the decision to pur- 
chase six of them is based upon a careful analysis of the air- traffic 
market. United’s coast-to-coast passenger business this year is 
32 percent ahead of last year’s figures. 

FREQUENT LANDINGS COSTLY 

There's operating economy in staying aloft for long flights if you 
can get a profitable pay load. Frequent landings for gas and oil, 
with through coast-to-coast passengers on board, is too expensive. 
Short hauls—short for air transportation, such as between New York 
and Chicago—will be covered by DC-3’s, 14-passenger ships. Fre- 
quency of service is still at a premium. 

The reported top of the DC—4's is 237 miles an hour; cruis- 
ing speed about 190. At 190 miles, with 42 passengers plus 3,000 
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pounds of baggage and mail, the DC-4's will be good for 1,425 
Mmiles—about half the air distance across the country in one jump. 


CABINS 714 FEET HIGH 


From floor to ceiling the cabins of the new joms will be 7½ feet. 
That reminds me of a question I asked the stewardess of a Luft- 
Hansa transport while flying through Germany last summer. Her 
linguistic ambitions far exceeded my sign language. I was a bit 
disturbed at the low cloud celling—bad weather—and asked her 
by signs. She brightly replied, “Zwei meter,” pointing to the roof 
of the cabin. 

I have no story to fit the width of the DC-4¢ cabin, which is 
10 feet. The crew will consist of a captain, a first officer (copilot), 
a flight engineer, a stewardess, and a steward. The addition of a 
flight engineer is significant in that his presence is necessitated by 
the big job of caring for four engines. 

A FULL-TIME JOB 


A pilot and a copilot can take care of two engines and attend to 
flight control. But watching fuel-flow gages, heat control to carbu- 
retors, cutting in and cutting out of any series of the eight gas 
tanks, regulation of temperature control, and supervising general 
engine operation, plus walking out in the wings to attend to his 
engine charges as required, is a full-time job for a smart engineer- 
ing officer. 

These air giants are mighty impressive. It’s easy to understand 
why thin-winged airplanes fly, but there is always a catch in my 
mental breath when I realize that the same air-flow principle to 
develop lift applies to wings several feet thick. 

And we are only scratching the surface of what is to come. With 
the new 2,000-horsepower engines, we'll have a lot of giant twin- 
motored airplanes. When we come to the end of that string some- 
one will hang four 2,000-horsepower engines on a lot of aircraft 
structure, and then that hum high in the day sky and in the 
depths of night will mean the passage overhead of a hundred air 
travelers. 

The most fertile imagination can’t even outline the future of this 
air business, much less sketch its effect upon our lives. 


From the New York Times of August 1, 1939] 


ARMY Am Corps Sers Wontn PayLoan Marx, Takine 15½ Tons Up 
8,200 FEET AT DAYTON 

Wasuincton, July 31—The Army Air Corps yesterday regained 
the world record for payload carrying when Maj. Caleb V. Haynes 
and Capt. W. D. Old flew an Army Boeing superfiying fortress to 
an altitude of 8,200 feet with a payload of 15½ tons at Wright 
Field in Dayton, Ohio, the War Department announced. 

The new record, confirmed by the National Aeronautic Associa- 
tion, was made with a payload which was more than a ton heavier 
than that carried by a Russian plane to 6,561 feet at Tchelkova on 
November 20, 1936. 

William Enyart, secretary of the association, and Dr. W. G. Brom- 
bacher, of the Bureau of Standards, official observers, went to Day- 
ton several days ago to supervise the flight and place sealed 
baragraphs in the plane after the load itself had been weighed and 
sealed, 

In spite of a cross wind, the Army bomber, weighing a total of 
74,000 pounds, made the flight in 47 seconds. The airplane climbed 
until it reached 6,500.61 feet and continued to an altitude of 
8,200 feet. 

The record flight was made as a part of the celebration by the 
Air Corps of its thirtieth birthday, which will be on Wednesday. 
The actual payload of the big plane, made up of water and lead, 
totaled 31,205 pounds, as against 28,660 pounds carried by a Russian 
plane of the Maxim Gorky plant. 

The Boeing XB-15 has a wing spread of 150 feet and is 90 feet 
long. It is powered by four twin-row Pratt & Whitney Wasp radial 
engines. Air Corps officials stressed the fact that both airplane 
and motors were of the regular service type and had not been 
specially groomed for the record flight. 


[From the Washington Daily News of May 2, 1939] 
LINDBERGH WARNS UNITED STATES TRAILS EUROPE IN PLANE RESEARCH 


LANGLEY FID, Va., May 2—Col. Charles Lindbergh predicted 
today that unless the United States begins immediate expansion 
of aviation research facilities it will be unable to catch up in 
5 years with the Eurcpean powers: 

He made this statement privately to a group of Government 
officials and aeronautical experts with whom he dined last night 
aboard a Potomac River steamer en route from Washington here. 
He was one of a party of 400 that witnessed a demonstration here 
of new discoveries and devices that will make possible aircraft 
speeds never before attained. 

Colonel Lindbergh placed Germany at the top of the list in 
research, Great Britain second, with Italy and France tied for 
third. Soviet Russia, he indicated, is not an important factor in 
aeronautic research. 

NEW SPEEDS POSSIBLE 

Among the latest developments revealed for the first time at the 
Army’s research station today were: 

1. A new type wing that greatly minimizes wind “drag” and 
makes possible unprecedented, but unrevealed speeds. 

2. New types of wind tunnels that will eliminate much of the 
guesswork in the creation of larger and speedier aircraft. 
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3. New type cowlings, windshields, and propellers that will make 
possible speeds in excess of 500 miles an hour without the occur- 
rence of “shock waves” that tend to “brake” fast-flying aircraft. 

4. A glass-bottomed seaplane hull that will permit observation 
of water-resisting factors and thus open the way for hull design 
that will obviate the necessity for reserve power for take-offs. 

Recently Army contract awards were accompanied by semiofficial 
comment that new planes would be the best in the world. In 
seeking a new air research center at Sunnyvale, Calif., air officials 
cautioned that this country’s planes would be “second best” to 
Germany’s unless impetus was given to research work for greater 
speed and other essential qualities in fighting planes. 

Colonel Lindbergh is reported to have told officials aboard the 
steamer that at least two or three additional research centers were 
needed immediately. He currently is engaged in a survey of 
research facilities, both Government and private. 


[From the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin of March 27, 1939] 
CLIPPER AT AZORES IN 1714-Hour TRIP—IS UNDER ESTIMATED TIME IN 
Hop From BALTIMORE WITH A CREW OF 21 

HORTA, Azores, March 27.—(AP)—The 42-ton American flying boat 
Yankee Clipper, carrying the largest number of persons ever to 
fiy the Atlantic in a heavier-than-air machine, glided smoothly 
to a landing here at 11:06 a. m. (8:06 a. m., eastern standard time) 
today, completing the first leg of a routine flight to inspect facili- 
ties, from Baltimore. 

The 74-passenger flying liner, with 21 crewmen and technicians 
aboard covered about 2,800 miles on the first leg of its maiden 
ocean flight nearly half an hour ahead of schedule, making the 
trip in the official time of 17 hours and 32 minutes, Pan Amer- 
ican expects to inaugurate regular passenger service to Europe this 
summer. 

This was at an average speed of 165 miles an hour. The ship 
had left Baltimore at 2:34 p. m., eastern standard time, Sunday. 

Capt. Harold E. Gray, in command of the ship, said, “It was the 
most comfortable kind of a journey.” After a stay here at which 
Horta’s facilities as a base for such large craft will be studied, 
the trip will be continued to Lisbon, Portugal; Marseilles, France; 
Southampton, England, and Foynes, Ireland. 

“I don’t expect to take off for the rest of the trip for a few days,” 
Captain Gray said, “but the exact time depends on developments 
and weather reports. 

“It was an easy landing today, with a calm sea and summer sun- 
shine and a fair west wind. None of us was tired after the long but 
pleasant trip.” 

The Clipper alighted in the channel, taxied into the harbor as 
aati wee and the people cheered, then tied up for 
refu K 


OUR FUTURE PROGRESS 
[From U. S. Air Services for September 1938] 
LINKING ALASKA AND THE UNITED STATES BY AIR 

Headlines in the newspapers this summer have been featuring 
the British, German, and American trans-Atlantic flights to such an 
extent that a highly important and significant flight—the inaugu- 
ration on August 6 of aerial service between the United States and 
Alaska—was relegated to the inside pages. 

This flight is the result of slow and careful development. Back 
in September 1932 Pan American Airways began the job of co- 
ordinating the existing charter air lines, converting sections of 
Alaskan tundra into moderate-sized airports, installing radio and 
meteorological services, A corps of radio technicians, meteor- 
ologists, and airway construction and operations engineers, many 
of whom had been transferred from the tropic country of South 
America, accomplished in 2 years what was generally considered 
the impossible. 

Early in 1934 regular air-transport service into the interior of 
Alaska was begun. Dog teams disappeared. Passengers and mail 
were carried to their destination in 3- and 4-hour flights, whereas 
in the old days it required 3 to 4 weeks by dog team. At first 
operations were limited to small aircraft, After considerable ex- 
penditure by Pan American of money and manpower, a number of 
airports have been enlarged to accommodate the twin-engined, 
high-speed Lockheed electras, and they are now in service over the 
main routes from Fairbanks north, southwest, and west. In May 
of this same year air-mail service was started over a temporary 
route linking Juneau and Fairbanks, via the southwestern tip of 
Canada. 

While this development was going on, the engineering depart- 
ment of Pan American Airways was busy with research toward the 
final stage—the establishment of a feasible operating route to 
link the domestic air lines of the United States with the network 
of Alaskan air lines. The undeclared war between China and 
Japan and the skirmishes between Russia and Japan have in- 
creased our Government’s interest in developing Alaska commer- 
cially and aeronautically in conjunction with our plans for national 
defense. 

Realizing the importance of establishing this air link at the 
earliest possible moment, Pan American did not wait for develop- 
ment of adequate landing facilities in the Territory and the provi- 
sion of four-engined transports, but began an experimental service 
on August 6 from Seattle to Juneau, via Ketchikan. For the time 
being these flights are for the purpose of training operating crews 
and to test weather reporting and radio control facilities, 
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As in all its operations over the Atlantic and Pacific, Pan Amer- 
ican proceeds carefully and cautiously, and when passenger service 
is begun everything will be in tiptop shape—down to the last 
Piece of silverware, so to speak. 

For this experimental service Pan American has equipped one of 
its “baby clippers’—a 10-ton Sikorsky S-43 amphibian, powered 
by twin Pratt and Whitney Hornets. An operating crew of five: 
Captain, first officer, navigation officer, flight mechanic, radio oper- 
ator—all of them pilots—has been assigned to the initial operation 
under the immediate direction of Joe Crosson, operations manager 
of Pacific Alaska Airways. 

Harold Gray, chief pilot of Pan American's Atlantic division, 
who commanded the Pan American Clipper on her six trans- 
Atlantic crossings last year, is serving as P. A. A.’s technical ad- 
viser for the marine-operations technique to be employed on the 
route, and other Pan American veterans from the engineering, 
operations, and communications departments are serving as a 
technical board to aid in establishment of operations. 

During the initial stage the air line will operate from the naval 
air base on Seattle’s Lake Washington. The course will lie over 
water to Ketchikan, a distance of 800 miles, where a water landing 
will be made. From Ketchikan, 225 miles on to Juneau, the 
route will lie over the Alaskan islands, to the land airport at the 
foot of Mendenhall Glacier, just beyond Juneau. At Juneau the 
schedules will connect with regular service of Pacific-Alaska Air- 
ways over to Flat and Bethel, and west to Nome on the Bering Sea. 

In the future P. A. A. expects to operate an all-American route 
direct from Seattle to Juneau, thence over the coastal Alaskan 
Range, over United States territory, all the way to Fairbanks and 
Nome. When the difficult job of providing necessary airport and 
airway facilities has been completed to take care of the 4-engined, 
high-speed, high-altitude aircraft now being built, one will be 
able to breakfast in Nome, dine in Seattle, and in another 12 
hours arrive in Washington, D. C., or New York City. Compare 
this with travel by steamer which requires 3 days for the passage 
between Seattle and Juneau, 7 days for the journey (ocean and 
rail) to Fairbanks, and 10 days to Nome. 


[From the Baltimore American of July 16, 1939] 


Am “PFLIVVERS” PREDICTED—QARAGE-SIZE HELICOPTERS—THAT CAN 
LAND ON ROOFS 


(By Igor I. Sikorsky, pioneer airplane designer and engineering 
manager of the Vought-Sikorsky Aircraft Division of United 
Aircraft Corporation) 


Twenty years ago skepticism greeted my prediction that trans- 
oceanic air travel, not merely as a stunt but as a means of regular 
scheduled transportation, lay not very far in the future. 

Since events have borne me out, today I am less hesitant about 
making another prophecy—that 10 to 20 years from now will see 
an immense development in the small, privately owned aircraft for 
individual and family use. 

Certainly the vast development of transport and military flying 
since the war has been in line with our most optimistic expecta- 
tions; so much so indeed that today military aviation is a factor 
powerful enough to shift major political issues. 

Only in this one branch, the simple privately owned air flivver, 
has progress lagged. In the United States there is only one pri- 
vately owned airplane today for every 2,500 privately owned auto- 
mobiles, and no other country even approaches this number. 


SAFETY AND SERVICE ARE FIRST ESSENTIALS 


What are our expectations in this field? How can we open the 
road to the great expansion in private flying that is sure to come? 
What is technically possible today?—and tomorrow? In my opinion 
these questicns can best be answered by discussing improvements 
along the lines of safety and service. 

Modern aircraft are, in general, sufficiently fast. My own belief 
is that greater speed is not needed for private ships. No further 
development is necessary along that line, at least for the present. 
And the cost of a small two- or three-seater plane is remarkably 
reasonable, taking into account the small number manufactured; 
undoubtedly, with a larger market, the price will be lower. 

This great potential market, however, awaits development of a 
craft that can be used more conveniently by the average indi- 
vidual and that will offer greater safety in bad weather. 


SLOW-SPEED LANDINGS IN SMALL SPACE VISIONED 


Undoubtedly, the characteristic that will go furthest toward 
filling these needs will be the ability of a small plane to take off 
and land easily, at a slow speed and in as little space as possible. 
This will bring the flying machine closer to us; no longer will it 
be necessary for a person wishing to travel by air to make first a 
long trip by land to reach the airport. 

We should keep in mind what Roger Babson once pointed out, 
that the automobile most surely would not have had the great 
development it did if it were necessary for the passenger to travel 
a long distance, usually several miles, to reach it. 

With the scientific and engineering data available to us now, 
we could at this moment make great strides toward producing a 
small, inexpensive two- or four-seater amphibian with a cruising 
speed of about 100 miles an hour but capable of landing at 
only 25 miles an hour, 

It could easily take off or land within 100 or 150 feet, as compared 
to the 500 to 800 feet required for the take-off of the average plane 
at present. Designed to have a steep climb, it would readily clear 
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obstacles near the point of departure, and likewise would have a 
very steep angle of descent if needed. This means a machine with 
well-developed high lift features and also some form of air brakes. 
I venture to state that if the money now devoted to developing 
any one new type of bomber, pursuit plane, or transport ship could 
be made available to give a competent engineering staff ample 
time to experiment, much could be done at this very moment to- 
ward achieving the kind of plane I have outlined. 
SEES AMPHIBIANS MOST PRACTICABLE 


I suggest an amphibian because, although it is slightly heavier 
and more expensive than a land plane of similar size, in many 
parts of the world and particularly in the eastern section of the 
United States there are more water landing spaces available than 
land airports. To permit operation from water as well as from land 
would, for the individual owner, have many obvious advantages. 

As to the elimination of danger, any reasonably well built and 
maintained modern craft is fairly safe today except in the case of 
blind weather. Even this hazard is being overcome for the large 
transport ships by the use of radio navigation and blind-flying 
asian as well as by an increasingly competent professional per- 
sonnel, 

This equipment and professional training are, however, usually 
beyond the means of the average man who may buy and run à 
plane as he now does a car. So we must base our efforts in this 
direction on a much simpler foundation, on making it possible for 
these air flivvers to come down safely almost anywhere, at so low a 
speed and with so short a run that a forced landing would have no 
Sommens of danger for the occupants and very little for the ship 


SIMPLER OPERATION SYSTEM SUGGESTED 


All of this I believe we could now do if our existing scientific 
and engineering information were made to serve this end instead 
of constantly seeking more and more speed. 

There is much also that we could do toward simplifying the 
ae tion of small planes, probably on the basis of a two-control 
system. 

Planes now employ a three-control method—pedals for direc- 
tion, wheel for lateral, and push-pull for elevation. Tests with 
two-control operation, eliminating the pedals and combining di- 
rectional and lateral control in the wheel, have shown it to be 
feasible. It eliminates the possibility of exceptional stunting, 
which is necessary for military ships but which may well be omitted 
for private flying. 

While ships based on the airplane principle and approaching well 
enough the characteristics I have discussed can be built now, the 
best and most complete development of private flying will come, in 
my opinion, through perfection of the so-called direct-lift aircraft— 
helicopters. Machines of this type have been studied for as long as 
airplanes; I personally built two helicopters some 30 years ago. 

TAKE-OFF FROM YARD OF ONE'S HOME LIKELY 


Only recently, however, have there been practical results, the most 
successful in Germany, where a helicopter has been able to attain 
an altitude of 11,000 feet and a speed of 80 miles an hour. In 
experiments in an enclosed hall its operation was so steady that a 
person standing on the ground could shake hands with the pilot of 
a ship in flight. 

This is only the beginning, only a hint of the possibilities that lie 
ahead for this type of machine. Able to take to the air with no 
run at all, it can start from a person’s own back yard, and, with 
wings that fold, can be kept in an ordinary garage. 

Its ability to hover in the air over one spot will enable it to wait 
its turn to come down on the flat roofs of the city office buildings 
of the future and, in bad weather, to ascertain the proper spot for 
coming to earth. 

So, again, I venture to predict that within the next two decades 
helicopters will be in common use, giving our citizens an exhilarat- 
ing new method of daily transportation and our country a great 
new industry, which, with its vast auxiliary services, will stimulate 
our entire economic structure. 


Gov. Blanton Winship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. SANTIAGO IGLESIAS 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
Saturday, August 5, 1939 


Mr. IGLESIAS. Mr. Speaker, while I do not wish to com- 
ment at this time upon the factual value of the statement 
made by the gentleman from New York, the Honorable Vrro 
MARCANTONIO, in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD, entitled “Five 
Years of Tyranny in Puerto Rico,” I would like to include, 
under leave to extend my remarks, some correspondence, edi- 
torials, and resolutions which attest to the high regard, es- 
teem, respect, admiration, love, and affection in which Gov. 
Blanton Winship is held not only by the President of the 
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United States but by all the law-abiding and loyal American 
citizens of Puerto Rico: 


THe WRT House, Washington, June 5, 1939. 
Hon. BLANTON WINSHIP, 
Governor, San Juan, P. R. 

My DEAR Governor Wivsuip: I have received your resignation of 
June 3, 1939, which I accept, knowing of your desire to be relieved 
as soon as convenient. As I have already indicated to you, Admiral 
Leahy will be able to assume the governorship on September 1 of 
this year, subject, of course, to his confirmation by the Senate. 
Therefore, the arrangement of your time as outlined in your letter 
will fit in satisfactorily. 

I am sure that you already know of my high regard for you 
personally and officially, but I cannot refrain at this time from 
expressing my appreciation of your long and distinguished career 
in the service of your Government, This applies not only to your 
work in Puerto Rico but to other special and difficult assignments 
that you have had previously, and which so remarkably equipped 
you for the governorship of Puerto Rico. You took office there at 
a most difficult moment in the history of the island; you inherited 
problems of unique and unprecedented gravity. I am proud of the 
way in which you carried through this most arduous task in the 
interest of the people of Puerto Rico. 

May I thank you for your loyal support during the years we have 
known each other and express my best wishes for the future. 


Very sincerely, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


[From the New York Times, of June 27, 1939] 
GOVERNOR WINSHIP 


When Governor Winship flew from Puerto Rico the plaudits of 
the people, who were gathered at the airport to wave their fare- 
well to him, followed him—an “unparalleled demonstration” in 
the 40 years since the American soldiers landed in the island. 
There are several reasons named for the fervor of their apprecia- 
tion. He is credited with doing many things for the welfare of 
the islanders. Universal suffrage has been granted, and the foun- 
dation has been laid for “creating a Latin America cultural 
center with the University of Puerto Rico as its nucleus.” Yet 
none of the achievements of his administration can explain the 
popularity of this proconsul facing in the years of his administra- 
tion, as President Roosevelt said, “problems of unique and un- 
precedented gravity.” 

It is rather his personal qualities that account for the esteem 
in which he is held despite the violence of the opposition at times. 
Uppermost is his courage, which has commanded the admiration 
of the people at large, his cool-headedness in an emergency, his 
‘dignity, his calm firmness, and his kindliness withal. That the 
people of this island are more favorably disposed to continental 
America (to which they are brought closer by ship and plane) is 
due in good measure to the general respect for the character of 
Blanton Winship, and the instinctive appreciation of his 
intrepidity. 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 2 


To express the gratitude and appreciation that the people of Puerto 
Rico feel toward its executive, the Honorable Blanton Winship, 
and to declare him an adopted son of this island of Puerto Rico, 
and for other purposes 
Whereas the Honorable Blanton Winship, a retired general of the 

United States Army, was appointed Governor of Puerto Rico by 

His Excellency Franklin D. Roosevelt in the year 1934; 

Whereas during his incumbency as chief executive of the island 
Governor Winship has distinguished himself by his active interest 
in assisting the people of Puerto Rico in the search for suitable 
solutions of the many grave problems that affect its happiness and 
welfare, problems with which he identified himself to the extent 
of championing them earnestly and zealously during his frequent 
appearances before the authorities of the metropolis; 

Whereas in his character as Governor he cooperated with this 
legislature in the solution of many of the problems already men- 
tioned and, as a result of this cooperation, the following legislation 
was approved: An act establishing universal suffrage; an act estab- 
lishing the 8-hour workday; an election law which guarantees 
free and conscientious suffrage; an act to intensify industrial 
rehabilitation; the Hospital Charities Act creating four dis- 
trict hospitals; the Workmen’s Compensation Act; an act for 
the protection and development of the agricultural wealth; 
an act to stimulate sports in the island; the Housing Authority 
Act; an act establishing the insular lottery to combat tuberculosis; 
an act creating the Arecibo Harbor Authority; an act creating the 
Labor Relations Board; an act to promote the welfare of the aged; 
an act creating agricultural farms; laws on eugenics; an act to 
create the Emergency Measures Advisory Board; an act to estab- 
lish a plan of municipal roads and insular roads and bridges; an 
act for the dredging of the bay of San Juan; an act for the estab- 
lishment of a graving dock; an act for the elimination of grade 
crossings; an act for the construction, with combined insular and 
Federal funds, of roads, bridges, and public buildings; an act regu- 
lating home work; acts for the enforcement of constitutional pro- 
visions for the holding of lands; an act for the protection of new 
industries; and numerous transcendental labor, social, and eco- 
nomic laws of vital importance to the country; 
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Whereas Gen. Blanton Winship, a fervent admirer of the land- 
scapes and the climate of Far Rico, of the irresistible lure of 
its shores, and of the strategic position of the island in the heart 
of the two continents was a persistent propagandist of the natural 
advantages of Puerto Rico as a winter resort, and brought to the 
attention of the War Department the advisability of locating one 
of their bases at San Juan, P, R., and did the same with the 
Navy Department, and as a consequence of his work the Federal 
Congress passed the appropriations to construct the naval and air 
bases at Isla Grande in the port of San Juan; 

Whereas the Institute of Tourism, the exclusive creation of Gov- 
ernor Winship, has served to establish bonds between the island 
and the continental States through the ever-increasing number of 
visitors who are surprised by the charming beauty of our land; 

Whereas Gov. Blanton Winship took advantage of his excellent 
connections in the official world of Washington so as to procure for 
Puerto Rico participation in like proportion as the other States and 
Territories in the benefits of the Federal New Deal legislation di- 
rected at solving the economic depression of these last years, and 
ae, in having many of those laws made extensive to the 

and; 

Whereas Gov. Blanton Winship has devoted the last 5 years 
entirely to the defense of the rights and of the best interests of the 
people of Puerto Rico, and in his love and loyalty for the island 
penne with those of us who have had the privilege of being born 

Whereas the Legislature of Puerto Rico has learned that Gov. 
Blanton Winship will soon leave the island after having rendered to 
it 5 years of brilliant service; : 

Whereas it is the duty of this legislature, in behalf of the people 
it represents, to state solemnly its appreciation of the fruitful work 
done by Gov. Blanton Winship during the time he has occupied the 
old palace of La Fortaleza: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of Puerto Rico (the house of representa- 
tives concurring) — 

1. To acknowledge, as by this resolution is acknowledged, that 
His Excellency Gen. Blanton Winship, Governor of Puerto Rico, is 
entitled to the fervent gratitude of the Puerto Rican people for his 
faithful work and his earnest resolve to secure for our island the 
benefits of Federal New Deal legislation and to bring about that 
the island and its problems be better known in official circles of 
Washington, 

2. To declare the Honorable Blanton Winship, as he is hereby 
declared, an adoptive son of the island of Puerto Rico. 

3. That a certified copy of this resolution be transmitted to His 
Excellency Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of the United States of 
America; to the Honorable Harold Ickes, Secretary of the Interior; 
to the Honorable the Secretary of Agriculture and the heads of the 
bureaus of said Department; to the chairman and the members of 
the permanent committees of both Houses of Congress; to the press 
of the country; and to the chief newspapers of the United States. 

4. That a certified copy of this resolution, when translated, be 
delivered to the Honorable Blanton Winship by a joint committee 
designated by the president of the senate and the speaker of the 
house of representatives. 

We, Enrique Gonzalez Mena and Antonio Arroyo, secretaries of 
the Senate and the House of Representatives of Puerto Rico, respec- 
tively, do hereby certify: 

That the foregoing Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 2 was ap- 
proved by the Senate and the House of Representatives of Puerto 
Rico on May 17 and 18, respectively, 1939. 

In witness whereof we have hereunto set our hands and caused to 
be affixed the seals of the Senate and the House of Representatives 
of Puerto Rico on this the 20th day of May, A. D. 1939. 

(Sgd.) ENRIQUE GONZÁLEZ MENA, 
Secretary, Senate of Puerto Rico. 
(Sgd.) ANTONIO ARROYO, 
Secretary, House of Representatives of Puerto Rico, 


IN THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF PuERTO Rico 
A RESOLUTION 


Whereas the Honorable Blanton Winship, who was appointed 
Governor of Puerto Rico on February 5, 1934, has tendered his 
resignation of this high office; and 

Whereas at the time he took office Puerto Rico was suffering 
from an economic crisis as a result of the depression, further 
aggravated by recent hurricanes which had swept the island, there 
being much unemployment and general unrest; and 

Whereas by his unremitting efforts he has sponsored and con- 
tributed toward securing the passage of legislation of great benefit 
to the people of Puerto Rico and through his personal efforts has 
secured large appropriations of Federal funds for Puerto Rico, 
thus alleviating unemployment and suffering; and 

Whereas in his dealings with all classes of people he has shown 
the greatest tact and courtesy and has won the love and gratitude 
of the people of this island for his zeal and devotion to their 
welfare and his splendid achievements in the face of distressing 
economic conditions: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Executive Council of Puerto Rico, To express 
to the Honorable Blanton Winship the gratitude and appreciation 
of the members of the executive council for the distinguished 
services rendered by him to the said body and through it to the 
people of Puerto Rico; to express the deep affection and high 
esteem in which we hold him; to convey to him our regret for the 
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severance of his official relations with this council, and to wish 
him long life and happiness in his future career; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That this resolution be spread at length upon the 
minutes of the Executive Council of Puerto Rico, and that an 
engrossed copy hereof, signed by all the members of the council, 
be delivered to the Honorable Blanton Winship, 

Done in open session of the Executive Council of Puerto Rico 
at San Juan, P. R., this 27th day of June 1939. 

Attest: 


Geo. W. Roberts, secretary of the Executive Council of 
Puerto Rico; B. Fernandez Garcia, attorney general; 
J. A. Lopez, acting auditor of Puerto Rico; H. A. Martin, 
acting commissioner of education; Roberto Castellon, 
acting commissioner of agriculture and commerce; 
J. E. Colom, acting president of the Executive Council 
of Puerto Rico; R. Sancho Bonet, treasurer of Puerto 
Rico; R. Gonzalez Requena, acting commissioner of the 
interior; E. Garrido Morales, commissioner of health; 
P. Rivera Martinez, commissioner of labor. 


Resolution No. 385, to declare Hon. Blanton Winship, Governor of 
Puerto Rico, adoptive and predilect son of the city of San Juan, 
capital of Puerto Rico; and for other purposes 
Whereas the Hon. Blanton Winship, Governor of Puerto Rico, 

during the last 5 years has distinguished himself as a benefactor 

of this island, tending with his ability, intelligence, and brilliant 
administrative capacity to develop and foment the agricultural, 
industrial, and commercial pursuits of Puerto Rico; 

Whereas in order to remedy the present and future economical 
conditions of Puerto Rico, he has taken energetic steps to foment 
the tourist trade, seeking to convert the island, particularly its 
capital city and port into a modern Rhodes, endeavoring to em- 
bellish the city of San Juan, capital of this island, preserving all 
of the existing historical monuments, so as to attract the tourist 
trade, diffusing orally and in writing the beauty of the island, 
its civilization, culture, and well-known hospitality; 

Whereas it is fitting and proper that this board, in response to 
a communication addressed to it by the Honorable Fernando J. 
Geigel, city manager, renders a tribute of admiration to the refined 
gentleman and exacting chief executive of Puerto Rico for the last 
5 years: Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Board of Commissioners of San Juan, That Hon. 
Blanton Winship, Governor of Puerto Rico, be and is hereby de- 
clared adoptive and predilect son of the city of San Juan. 

Sec. 2. That this resolution be delivered to Hon. Blanton Win- 
ship at a public and solemn session of the Board of Commissioners 
of San Juan, on the 7th day of June 1939, which is the last day 
of the regular session of the board for the month of June, and 
that the people of San Juan be publicly invited to this ceremony. 

Sec. 3. That this resolution be duly signed by the president and 
secretary of the board of commissioners, and that the official seal 
of the capital of Puerto Rico be affixed thereto. 

Sec, 4. This resolution, being of an urgent nature, shall become 
effective immediately after its approval. 

San Juan, Puerto Rico, May 18, 1939. 

[S] RAFAEL LANDRON Y LANDRON, 
President. 
[s] Lurs CASTRO, 
Secretary. 

Resolution adopted by members of the Puerto Rican press and pre- 
sented to Gov. Blanton Winship at a reception in his honor at 
La Mallorquina, San Juan, P. R., May 19, 1939 


Whereas throughout his 5½ years as Governor of Puerto Rico the 
Honorable Blanton Winship has impressed us with his courtesy, 
fairness, and devotion to the best interests of our island; and 

Whereas we, the members of the Puerto Rican press, assigned to 
report the daily events of the Governor's office, have met always 
with uniform consideration and cooperation at his hands; and 

Whereas the pending termination of the Governor’s service as 
chief magistrate of Puerto Rico is deeply regretted by the public in 
general and by us who have been associated with him in particular: 

Therefore, we the undersigned members of the press, hereby de- 
clare our respect and admiration for Governor Winship and express 
our best wishes to him for many more years of health and 
happiness. 

(Signed) E. Ramirez Brau, El Dia; Juan Maldonado, El 
Pais; Rafael Gil de Lamadrid, La Correspondencia; 
Harwood Hull, Associated Press; Basil Gallagher, Puerto 
Rico News Bureau; E. Combas Guerra, El Mundo; 
Nathaniel Soltero, Ei Mundo; C. Leigh Stevenson, El Pais; 
William O'Reilly, United Press; Luis de Casenave, pho- 
tographer of El Mundo. 


MounNIcIpatiry oF Rio Prepras, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY. 
i Resolution 115 
Resolution of the Municipal Assembly of Rio Piedras, P. R., ex- 
pressing the gratitude of the city of Rio Piedras to Hon. Blanton 
W Governor of Puerto Rico, for his meritorious work in 


behalf of the people of Puerto Rico during his governorship of 
the island 


Whereas Governor Winship will shortly leave the island, having 
resigned his post; 
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The efforts made by him in behalf of Puerto Rico during his 
governorship of the island make him deserving of acknowledgment 
and gratitude; 

His activities for the promotion of tourist trade have contributed 
to make Puerto Rico better known to United States; 

He has convinced the Federal Government of the strategic posi- 
tion of Puerto Rico in the Caribbean for national defense, securing 
a large appropriation of funds for the establishment of an air base 
in San Juan and airports in different points of the island, and in 
this way he has caused the United States to recognize the value of 
Puerto Rico and the duty of the National Government to care for 
the welfare of the people of Puerto Rico; 

He has done everything in his power to reduce unemployment; 

During his term of office he has proposed and approved laws 
beneficial to the forgotten working classes; 

He has contributed to embellish our roads, having trees and 
flowers planted by their sides; 

He has contributed to the promotion of fish culture, increasing 
the supply of fish in the rivers and lagoons of Puerto Rico; and 

The interest that the national authorities are showing at present 
for Puerto Rico is owed to a large extent to the efforts made by 
Governor Winship near them: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Municipal Assembly of Rio Piedras, P. R., To 
express to the Honorable Blanton Winship, Governor of Puerto Rico, 
the acknowledgment and gratitude that the city of Rio Piedras 
owes him for his arduous work in behalf of all the island of Puerto 
Rico during his governorship; be it 

Resolved further, That copies of this resolution shall be sent to 
the Honorable Blanton Winship; to the Honorable Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, President of the United States of America; to the Honor- 
able Harold L. Ickes; and to the Honorable Ernest Gruening. 

Adopted May 23, 1939. Approved by the mayor June 20, 1939. 
= 5 by Margarita Peroza, municipal secretary-auditor, 

une 21, 1939. 


Resolution adopted by the Rotary Club of Mayaguez, P. R. 


Whereas His Excellency Gen. Blanton Winship, Governor of 
Puerto Rico, has worked arduously and effectively in Washington as 
a representative of the Puerto Rican people; and 

Whereas Governor Winship, with the prestige of his personality, 
has developed many friends in the continental United States for 
our people in Puerto Rico; and 

Whereas Governor Winship has conceived many new possibili- 
ties for developing new industries in our island; and 

Whereas Governor Winship has shown the possibilities of a great 
income from tourist visitors to our island and has interested 
steamship companies and other social and industrial leaders to aid 
in the development of this industry; and 

Whereas Governor Winship, more than any man in this genera-- 
tion, has accomplished much for our island and our people; and 

Whereas the Governor has always been interested in Mayaguez 
and visited us frequently: 

Therefore, we, the members of the Mayaguez Rotary Club, unani- 
mously and by standing vote wish to welcome Governor Winship 
home again to Puerto Rico. 

And we wish to place on record our deep appreciation for the 
great services which he has rendered to Puerto Rico and our people. 

And we wish that he will remain with us as Governor for many 
years to come, making his home with us. 

And we wish to state our humble but sincere and most profound 
thanks for all which he has done for us. 

And we desire that copies of this resolution, with translation 
into English, be sent to His Excellency the President of the United 
States and the honorable the Secretary of the Interior in Wash- 
ington. 

Certified to be correct copy of a resolution passed by the Mayaguez 
eget A Club at its regular meeting Tuesday evening, January 
10, R 

CARLOS SUÁREZ, Secretary. 

Mayacuez, P. R., January 13, 1939. 


—— 


HONORARY DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF Laws CONFERRED Upon Gov. 
e * WINSHIP BY THE UNIVERSITY OF PUERTO RICO, ON May 
4, 1 
UNIVERSITATIS PORTORICENSIS 
OMNIBUS HAS LITERAS PERLECTURIS SALUTEM IN DOMINO 
Notum sit quod Blanton Winship ornare placuit et pro meritis 
titulo graduque Legum Doctoris condecorare eique donavimus 
testatem amplissimam privilegiis omnibus et immunitatibus et 
honoribus fruendi quae ubique gentium ad gradum eundem perti- 
nent cujus rei sigillum universitatis nominaque nostra testimonio 
sint datum ex aedibus academicis Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico die 
XXIV Mensis Maii Annoque Salutis Humanae : 
Juan B. Soto, Praeses; Miguel A. Garcia Mendez, Carl 
Esteva, Jr., F. L. Tarratoro, Dr. F. J. Capo, Jr., Jose M. 
Gallardo, Celestino Iriarte, Roberto Castellon, Jaime 
Annexy, Jr., Curatores. 


Appress BY Mr. R. RIVERA SANTIAGO OF THE PUERTO RICO STATEHOOD 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Chairman, Governor Winship, fellow members of the Puerto 

Rico Statehood Association, ladies, and gentlemen, when we 

start talking about Governor Winship’s 5½ years as our chief 
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executive, it is hard to avoid following the Puerto Rican fashion 
in public address: Unleashing all the adjectives in the language. 
The Governor has been a man of few words, and in making brief 
reference to some of the highlights of his excellent record as a 
Governor, I want to follow the American style and shoot direct 
at the target. 

I could say, “Winship is the best Governor the island ever had,” 
and sit down. But I do want to take just a minute or two to say 
why I feel—as everyone else here tonight feels—that he has been 
outstanding as the island's chief executive. 

Five years ago, when he first landed here, we were a disillusioned 
people. We were fighting among ourselves over political issues. 
Island economy was badly scrambled. Neither the government 
nor the individual had money enough with which to pay running 
expenses; 

It was a tough job for anyone to tackle and it was especially 
tough because of a strident opposition that was intent upon prov- 
ing to our fellow citizens on the American Continent that no one 
could long survive the ordeal of being Governor of Puerto Rico. 

There was no harmony. Today Puerto Rico enjoys greater inter- 
nal harmony than in many, many years. The strident opponents 
of statehood and Americanism have been silenced. But conquering 
that noisy segment of the population is not, however, the factor 
in the personality of Governor Winship that impresses us most 
strongly. 

I wish to acknowledge the quality in Governor Winship that has 
enabled him to win the admiration and cooperation of the several 
groups of political thought standing to the right of the extremists. 
He is the first Governor we have ever had who excites the same 
terms of admiration from the leaders of the minority political party 
as from the majority party, and that, my fellow Puerto Ricans, is 
an achievement. Even we ourselves are not always able to get 
along so well with one another. 

It was no glad-handing campaign that has brought to Winship 
the approval of virtually all Puerto Ricans—Puerto Ricans in poli- 
tics, in business, and in the schools; and let me pause for just a 
minute to remind you that the children of Puerto Rico are as one 
in acclaiming Governor Winship. He is venerated, admired, and 
respected by our children and they overlook no opportunity of 
expressing their loyalty to him. 

Business people have found that his efforts here in Puerto Rico 
and in Washington have been a potent factor in staving off disaster 
during the depression and holding promise for the future when his 
plans for Puerto Rico bear full fruit. He has been an outstanding 
advocate of statehood, and that spells prosperity for business and 
jobs for workers that could be achieved by no other approach to a 
destiny for Puerto Rico that is brighter and more encouraging 
because of the work and leadership of Blanton Winship. 

He has worked for and with Puerto Ricans; and if there is a 
reward for a service well performed, we have it in our hands to offer 
that reward. We are gathered here this evening to extend the 
reward that it is within our power as individuals to extend. We 
are here to acknowledge that Winship is the best Governor Puerto 
Rico has ever had. We are here to pledge him our undying grati- 
tude for doing a hard job well. We are here to tell him that he is 
“muy simpatico,” and, I hope, to assure him that his successor is 
going to have the same cooperation and support that has been un- 
grudgingly extended to him. 

We can say this evening, “Blanton Winship, you are the best 
Governor Puerto Rico ever had.” And we can add the hope—a hope 
I am sure he will approve—we can express the hope that he will 
not always stand as the best Governor the island ever had. I 
believe that he would have altered my manuscript, had it been sub- 
mitted to him, to make me say, “We expect Admiral Leahy to break 
the Winship record.” Nothing, I feel, would please Governor Win- 
ship more than to read a few years hence that there had been a 
duplication of this evening’s event to emphasize then that “Leahy 
is the best Governor Puerto Rico ever had.” 

Admiral Leahy has an unexcelled opportunity to achieve that 
distinction. His foundations have been well and firmly built by the 
man we honor this evening. He installed those foundations for 
another to build upon. Winship has established his record and it is 
up to every one of us do our level best to help his successor in the 
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office of Governor to equal and then surpass Winship in attaining 
new highs for civic consciousness, executive leadership, and island- 
wide popularity. It is a difficult goal that has been set, and the 
man who keeps insisting that Leahy will make the grade is our true 
and tried friend, Gov. Blanton Winship. 

R. Rivera SANTIAGO. 


GOVERNMENT OF PUERTO RICO, 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION COMMISSION. 

The Mediation and Conciliation Commission of the government of 
Puerto Rico in its session held today, June 23, 1939, adopted the 
following resolution: 

Whereas Gov. Blanton Winship has worked strenuously for 5½ 
years for the social and economic interests of this island, obtaining 
fruitful results in an unprecedented way in the career of any 
Governor we have had; 

Whereas Governor Winship by personal articles and speeches, by 
numerous trips to the continent, and by his indefatigable adminis- 
trative activity has made Puerto Rico known to the Nation, estab- 
lishing a link of affection between the island and the continent; 

Whereas Governor Winship has been a noble and great friend of 
this Commission, cooperating with it in every occasion in the most 
effective way; 

Whereas Governor Winship will cease as Governor soon and will 
leave the island the 25th of this month with the deepest regret of 
the whole population of the island, who feel grateful for his 
strenuous, magnificent, and fruitful efforts to serve it: 

Therefore the Mediation and Conciliation Commission of the 
government of Puerto Rico resolves to express to Goy. Blanton 
Winship its respect and admiration for his high personality and its 
gratitude and its heartfelt regret at Lis departure, and assures him 
that he will always be remembered by the members of this Com- 
mission and the people of this island. 

San Juan, P R., June 23, 1939. 

Luts VILLARONGA, 


Chairman, Mediation and Conciliation Commission. 


Robert Low Bacon 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


HON. FRANCIS H. CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 30, 1939 
On the life, character, and public service of Hon. Rosert Low BACON, 
late a Representative from the State of New York 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I was a fresh- 
man Congressman during the only term I served with ROBERT 
Low Bacon, yet he was so constructive in his attitude toward 
all questions that it made a deep impression upon me. 

He took time to show a personal interest in those of us who 
were just beginning, and he took a position on many public 
questions which would seem to some people to be against his 
own personal interests. He had, however, that farseeing 
statesmanship which recognized that the good to the greatest 
number is the good to each member of society. He had the 
patriotism and courage to do that which he thought was for 
the good of the greatest number, regardless of how it might 
affect him personally. No country has too many men of that 
quality. We all miss him. 


